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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  II.  OF  SUPPLEMENT. 


This  volume  finishes  the  Supplement,  and  ends  a task  of  more  than  thirty  years’ 
continuance  in  its  literary  accomplishment,  and  more  than  twenty  in  its  typograph- 
ical execution.  Most  of  its  results  are  of  too  permanent  a character  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  changes  of  time,  and  the  later  volumes,  especially  the  supplementary 
ones,  serve  to  keep  it  fully  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  age  in  literature  and  inves- 
tigation. The  copious  cross-references  will  be  found  particularly  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose. No  topic  of  general  modern  interest  appropriate  to  its  sphere,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  overlooked  ; and  if  any  reader  should  find  some  included  which  he  does  not 
himself  at  the  time  particularly  need,  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  may  be  es- 
pecially valuable  to  others,  and  may  eventually  prove  opportune  to  his  own  wants. 
The  present  volume  contains,  like  its  predecessor,  besides  a collection  of  necrological 
information  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere,  numerous  serviceable  additions  in  Script- 
ural and  ecclesiastical  archaeology,  Bible  versions,  hymnology,  apocryphal  and  myth- 
ological literature,  and  many  articles  of  fresh  interest  in  religious  science  and  practice, 
such  as  Cosmology , Cremation , Cruelty  to  Animals , Evolution , Faith-cure , Hebrew 
Language,  Salvation  Army , Scepticism , Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Worlds 
{Plurality  of),  etc.,  some  of  which  have  never  before  been  treated  in  any  work  of 
this  kind. 

With  thanks  to  the  public  for  encouragement  in  the  task,  to  the  patrons  for  their 
adhesion  in  its  prosecution,  to  the  assistants  and  contributors  for  their  valuable  aid 
in  its  execution,  to  the  publishers  for  their  liberal  support  in  its  typographical  details, 
and  above  all  to  a benign  Providence  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  strength  while 
*>  many  associates  have  fallen,  the  editor  now  concludes  his  long  labor  by  repeating 
the  closing  words  of  the  first  Preface  : “ If  the  work  shall  be  found,  in  actual  use,  to 
have  gathered  into  a convenient  and  clear  summary  the  mass  of  knowledge  accumu- 
lated in  its  several  departments,  and  shall  likewise  serve  to  advance,  in  some  degree, 
the  cause  of  religious  truth,  it  will  have  met  the  expectations  of  the  authors,  who 
have  expended  upon  it  many  years  of  earnest  toil  and  solicitude.” 
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Coales,  Thomas  Thompson,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Aldwinkle,  Northampton- 
shire, in  1784  or  1785.  He  studied  at  Cheshunt  College, 
and  labored  successively  at  Ashbourne,  Birmingham, 
Thrapston,  Ebley,  Gower,  Hereford,  Sleaford,  St.  Ives, 
Middleton,  Kidderminster,  Alfriston,  Farringdon,  and 
East  Grinstead.  In  1850  he  returned  to  Ashbourne, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Oct.  20,  1853.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Y tar -book,  1856,  p.  209. 

Coan,  George  Whitefield,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Bergen,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
30, 1817.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1846, 
and  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1849;  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained  June  6 of  the  same 
vear.  He  selected  Persia  as  the  field  of  his  labors, 
and  in  October  he  sailed  for  Ooroomiah,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  labors  of  Perkins,  Grant,  Stoddard,  Fisk,  and 
Rice.  After  thirteen  years  of  labor  there  his  health 
failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  America,  but, 
two  years  later,  having  recruited  his  strength,  he  again 
sought  his  mission  field,  in  1864.  Ten  years  of  faithful 
toil  agsin  broke  his  health,  and  once  more  he  sought  its 
restoration  in  his  native  clime.  Dr.  Coan’s  heart  was 
still  with  his  brethren,  and  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  present  the  claims  of  Persia  to  the  vari- 
ous Presbvterian  churches  in  this  country.  He  died  at 
Wooster,  6-,  Dec.  21, 1879.  See  Ar.  Y.  Observer,  Jan.  1, 
1880.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Coan.  I»eander  Samuel,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Exeter,  Me.,  Nov.  17,  1837.  He  at- 
tended the  Exeter  and  Garland  high-schools,  and  grad- 
uated from  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1862.  lie 
was  acting  pastor  in  Amherst  and  Aurora,  from  May, 
1862,  to  June,  1863,  when  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
that  parish.  In  May,  1861.  he  was  dismissed  to  enter 
the  army.  From  August,  1865,  to  September,  1867,  he 
was  acting  pastor  in  Boothbay;  from  November,  1867, 
to  November,  1870,  preached  in  Bmwnville,  and  the 
following  year  in  Somerset,  Mass.  From  1872  to  1874 
he  was  city  missionary  in  Fall  River;  from  Dcoemlier, 
1875.  to  June,  1879,  he  preached  in  Alton,  N.  11.  When 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  New  Hampshire  con- 
vened in  1877,  he  was  elected  its  chaplain,  lie  died 
Sept.  24,  1879.  See  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  16. 

Coanes.  John.  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Mile  End,  Ixindon,  in  1777.  He  became 
a member  of  the  Church  in  early  life,  entered  Homer- 
ton  College  before  he  was  twenty,  and  settled  as  a min- 
uter at  Walworth,  where  he  labored  ten  years.  He 
afterwards  labored  successively  at  Morlev,  near  Leeds, 
Reeth,  in  Yorkshire,  Aylesbury,  Folkestone,  in  Kent, 
Wycliffc  Chapel,  London,  and  Watford,  Herts,  where  he 
remained  five  years,  then  resigned  the  active  ministry, 
and  retired  to  Hunton  Bridge,  near  Watford.  Here  he 
taught  a day -school,  and  preached  occasionally  for  two 
yean.  His  last  days  were  spent  at  Bexley  Heath, 
where  he  died,  Nov.  6,  1862.  Mr.  Coanes  was  noted  for 
hi*  blameless  life  and  faithful  exhibition  of  evangelical 
truth.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1863,  p.  216. 

XII.— A 


Coarb  (Cowarb,  or  Comharba;  in  Latin,  cor- 
ba ; meaning  conterraneus,  or,  of  the  same  region)  is  the 
title  in  the  Celtic-Irish  and  Scottish  churches  of  the 
abbatial  successor  of  the  original  founder  of  a monas- 
tery. So  an  abbot  of  Hy  would  be  called  the  coarb  of 
Columba;  of  Armngh,  the  coarb  of  Patrick,  etc.  The 
common  use  of  the  word  dates  from  late  in  the  8th 
century,  when  such  abbacies  had  become  hereditary  in 
many  cascH,  and  not  only  so,  but  had  passed  into  the 
hands,  in  some  instances,  of  laymen,  while  a prior  dis- 
charged the  spiritual  office.  Later  the  coarb  became  to 
a mcnasterj'  what  the  herenach  or  airchiiuieach  (i.  e.  lay 
advocate)  was  to  any  church,  monastic  or  not.  A fe- 
male coarb  occurs  once  or  twice  (Reeves,  ad  A damn. 
Vita  St.  Columba,  add.  notes,  p.404).  Coarbs  that  were 
still  clergy  became  styled  in  Ireland,  later,  plebani= 
rural  deans,  or  archpresbyters,  or  chorepiscopoi  (in  the 
later  sense  of  the  word),  i.  e.  the  head  of  a “ plebs  eccle- 
siastics," viz.  of  clergy  who  served  chapels  under  him 
as  rector.  See  Reeves,  Coltorio  Visitation,  p.  4 n.,  145, 
209;  Robertson,  Early  Scotl.  i,  330.— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Coat,  The  Holy.  Its  miracles  arc  commemorated 
on  Oct.  1 in  the  Georgian  Calendar.  Sec  Holy  Coat 
of  Trkveh. 

Coate,  Michael,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1767.  lie  was  con- 
verted in  1794;  served  the  Church  as  an  exhorter  and 
local  preacher,  and  in  1795  became  a member  of  the 
New  York  Conference.  He  died  a member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference,  Aug.  1,  1814.  Mr.  Coate  was  re- 
markably meek  and  devout,  lively  and  zealous,  practical 
and  exemplary.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cmferences, 
1815,  p.  255;  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii, 
253. 

Coate,  Samuel,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister* 
entered  the  New  York  Conference  in  1794,  and  after 
travelling  Flanders  Circuit,  N.  J.,  and  Albany  Circuit, 
N.  Y.,  went  iu  1806  to  Canada  as  a co-laborer  with  Dun- 
ham, Coleman,  and  Wooster.  Ill  1806  he  was  stationed 
at  Montreal.  His  later  history  is  unrecorded.  See 
Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii,  195, 476 ; iv,  274 ; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  255, 256. 

Coates,  Alexander,  an  English  Wesleyan  preach- 
er, a native  of  North  Britain,  was  converted  young;  be- 
gan his  ministry  in  1741,  and  died  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Oct.  6,  1765.  He  was  the  oldest  preacher  in  the 
connection.  His  abilities  were  extraordinary ; he  was 
very  popular,  ami  his  conversation  wonderfully  pleasant 
and  instructive.  See  Atmore,  Afeth.  Memorial,  s.  v. ; 
Myles,  Chronol.  Hist,  of  the  Methodists  (4th  cd.),  p.  168; 
Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  i,  420;  Wesley,  Journals, 
OcL  7, 1765. 

Coates,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
bom  at  Iron-Acton,  Gloucestershire,  in  1783.  He  was 
received  into  the  sacred  office  in  1806,  toiled  with  un- 
wearied assiduity  for  forty-four  years,  and  died,  Feb.  8, 
1860.  “His  success  may  l>c  traced  in  the  circuits  he 
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travelled.”  See  Minute*  of  the  British  Conference , 1860, 
p.  404. 

Coates,  Richard,  an  English  Methodist  preacher, 
began  to  travel  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Con-  j 
ferencc  in  1764,  being  appointed  to  the  Staffordshire 
Circuit.  The  severity  of  the  winter  and  his  excessive 
labors  brought  on  a disorder  of  which  he  died,  at  Wed- 
nesbury,  Staffordshire,  in  1765,  aged  twenty-eight.  He 
was  a lively,  pious,  zealous,  and  useful  young  man.  See 
Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial , s.  v. 

Coatlantanna,  in  Mexican  mythology,  was  the 
Flora  of  the  Mexicans,  in  whose  honor  great  floral  fes- 
tivals were  held. 

Coats,  Calvin  S.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  | 
was  bom  in  Orangeville,  Wyoming  Co..  N.  Y.,  May  15, 
1809.  He  experienced  conversion  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen ; Sfient  some  time  as  an  exhorter  and  local  preach- 
er, and  in  1831  entered  the  Genesee  Conference,  wherein 
he  labored  with  mnrkcd  zeal  and  fidelity  until  failing 
health,  in  1868,  caused  him  to  become  a superannuate, 
which  relation  he  held  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Feb,  11, 
1875.  Mr.  Coats  was  remarkable  for  the  activity  of 
his  intellect,  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  and  his 
restless  zeal  in  Christian  work.  See  Minutes  <f  A nnual 
Corferences,  1875,  p.  119. 

CoattB,  William  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  held  a 
bursary  of  theology*  at  the  Glasgow  University  in  1702; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1714;  called  to  the  living  at 
Dalmellingtou  in  1717,  and  ordained;  resigned  in  Au- 
gust, 1755,  and  died  Feb.  6, 1767.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Sco- 
ticante , ii,  109, 1 10. 

Coatts,  William  (2),  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1725;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1726;  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Dun- 
lop; was  presented  to  the  living  at  Kiltnaurs  in  1785, 
but  was  opposed  and  hindered  by  heritors  and  parish- 
ioners for  a long  time ; was  ordained  in  May,  1739,  nnd 
•lied  May  2, 1777.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticanir,  ii,  180. 

• Coaxtitli,  in  Mexicau  mythology,  was  a rude  dei- 
ty, apparently  the  god 
of  the  fruit  - bearing 
earth.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a sitting, 
long-haired  man,  with 
closed  eyes,  grasping 
something  in  his  clum- 
sy hands,  perhaps  a 
loaf  of  bread.  The 
strange  decoration  of 
his  head  seems  to 
chararacterize  him  as 
a priest;  at  least,  the 
latter  carried  some- 
thing similar,  as  wc 
know  from  designs 
and  busts. 

Cob,  Thomas,  an 
English  martyr,  suf- 
fered death  by  burn- 
ing, in  Suffolk,  Aug. 

12,  1555,  for  his  con- 
fession of  Christ.  See 
Fox,  A cts  and  Monu- 
ments, vii,  382. 

Cobain,  Edward,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
converted  in  youth,  commenced  preaching  on  the  Newry 
mission  in  1810,  and  died  Aug.  16,  1856.  His  long  la- 
in) rs  were  blessed  with  many  gracious  revivals.  Sec 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference , 1857. 

CobSli  ( Ko/jaXoi,  rogues ),  in  Greek  mythology 
(similar  to  the  German  Kobolden , i.  e.  “ goblins”),  were  ] 
small,  tantalizing  spirits,  which  played  all  manner  of 
possible  tricks.  They  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Sarmatians,  viz.  the  Borussi,  Samogitte,  Lithuanians, 


Livonians,  etc.  These  spirits,  they  believed,  dwelt  in 
the  most  secret  parts  of  their  houses.  The  people  pre- 
sented to  them  the  daintiest  meats. 

Cobard,  Jacquks,  a French  martyr,  was  a school- 
master in  the  city  of  Saint-Mihicl,  in  Lorraine,  who 
maintained  against  three  priests  that  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  did  not  avail  unless 
received  with  faith.  For  this,  and  also  for  his  confession, 
which  he,  being  in  prison,  sent  of  his  own  accord  by  his 
mother  to  the  judge,  he  was  burned,  most  quietly  suffer- 
ing. in  1 545,  in  I/irraine.  See  Fox,  .4  cts  and  Monuments, 
iv,  401. 

Cobarrubias,  Alonzo  dk,  an  eminent  Spanish 
architect,  flourished  about  1450.  He  first  introduced 
lioman  architecture  into  Spain;  erecting,  among  other 
works,  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Toledo,  and,  at 
Valentia,  the  monastery  and  temple  of  the  order  of  San 
Girolamo.  See  Spoouer,  Bing.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cobb.  Alden,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York,  in  March,  1802.  He  was  converted 
in  1833,  and  soon  afterwards  was  publicly  set  apart  to 
the  ministry.  His  labors  were  chiefly  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  especially  at  Dausville,  Middlesex,  North 
Potter,  Sparta,  Italy,  Scottsburg,  and  Jerusalem.  He 
died  in  Middlesex,  Aug.  10,  1868.  See  Free-icill  Bap- 
tist Register , 1870,  p.  75, 7 6.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cobb,  Allen  H..  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Nov.21, 1780.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  early  life,  and  in  1802  was  admitted  into 
the  Maine  Conference,  in  which  he  served  faithfully 
until  poverty  compelled  him  in  1809  to  locate,  when  he 
retired  to  New  Gloucester,  and  nine  years  later  moved 
to  Durham,  where  he  died,  Sept.  15,  1856.  Mr.  Cobb 
represented  Durham  nine  years  in  the  legislature,  was 
two  years  a senator  from  Cumberland,  and  two  years  a 
memltcr  of  the  executive  council.  He  was  emphatically 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan.  See 
Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1857,  p.  286. 

Cobb,  Alvati,  a Congregational  minister,  was  born 
about  1788,  his  ancestors  being  early  settlers  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1813, 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  Taun- 
ton in  1815,  where  he  continued  for  nearly  forty-six 
years.  At  his  house  was  formed  the  Doctrinal  Tract 
and  Book  Society,  since  enlarged  into  the  Congrega- 
tional Board  of  Publication,  of  which  he  was  director 
until  his  death  at  Taunton,  April  2,  1861.  Mr.  Cobb 
instructed  several  young  men  in  theology,  published 
several  Sermons,  Doctrinal  Tract,  So.  23,  besides  thirty 
periodical  articles.  In  theology  he  was  nu  Emmousite. 
See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1861,  p.  308. 

Cobb.  Archibald  Parritt,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Parsippanv,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  9, 
1821.  Ho  prepared  for  college  at  home,  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Princeton,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1850;  then  from  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1853,  remaining  there  one  year  longer  ns  tutor.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  Montclair,  April  20, 1853,  and 
was  ordained  April  19, 1854,  when  ho  became  a stated 
supply  in  the  Witherspoon  ( colored ) Presbyterian 
Church  at  Princeton.  The  following  year  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  South  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  six  years,  ami  was 
then  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Tennent  Church, 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his 
life,  Feb.  2, 1881.  Sec  Secrol.  Rejtart  of  Princeton  Theol. 
Hem.  1881,  p.  70.  (W.P.S.) 

Cobb,  Asahel,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Abington.  Maw.,  May  8.  1793.  After  pursuing 
a preparatory  course  of  study  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  he 
graduated  from  Hamiltou  College  in  1823.  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1826.  On  Dec.  12 
of  that  year  he  was  ordained  assistant  pastor  at  Matta- 
poisett.  Mass.,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  1830. 
The  following  year  he  was  installed  at  Sandwich,  where 
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he  served  eleven  years.  From  1844  to  1848  he  was  act- 
ing pastor  at  North  Falmouth,  the  succeeding  year  at 
West  Yarmouth,  and  in  1854  at  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
For  about  eleven  years  he  was  pastor  of  First  Church, 
New  Bedford,  but  was  not  regularly  dismissed  until 
187ft.  He  resided  thereafter,  without  charge,  at  Sand- 
wich, Mass.,  and  died  there,  May  2,  187 G.  He  served 
two  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature— the  first 
in  1813  and  1844,  and  the  second  in  1852  and  1853. 
See  Cony.  Quarterly,  1877,  p.  413. 

Cobb,  Edward,  held  for  many  years  the  stations 
successively  of  cider  and  minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  (Orthodox),  and  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  3, 
1832,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  See  The  Friend,  vi,  56. 

Cobb,  Frank  Woodbury,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Durham,  Me.,  Nov.  2ft,  1851. 
After  preliminary  study  at  the  Lewiston  High  School, 
he  graduated  from  Bates  College  in  1873,  and  five  years 
afterwards  from  Yale  Divinity  School  (?).  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  at  Three  Rivers,  in  Palmer, 
Mass.,  Feb.  12, 1879,  and  died  there,  Sept.  4, 1880.  See 
Cony.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  20. 

Cobb,  Henry  E.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Randolph,  Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  May  7,  1827. 
He  received  an  early  Unitarian  training,  was  converted 
when  about  fifteen,  lapsed  into  sin,  and  several  years 
later  was  reclaimed  by  the  Methodists.  In  1853  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Vermont  Conference;  in  1869 
was  transferred  to  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference,  to 
fill  a difficult  appointment  in  the  city  of  Madison,  and 
labored  there  until  his  sudden  death,  Nov.  25,  the  same 
year.  Mr.  Gibb  was  an  effective  speaker,  a beloved  pas- 
tor, an  ardent  friend.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1870,  p.  251. 

Cobb,  James  E.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  entered  the  Arkansas  Confer- 
ence in  1848,  was  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
in  1850,  editor  of  the  Memphis  Christian  .1  drocate  from 
1852  to  1855;  transferred  to  St.  Louis  Conference  in 
1856;  to  the  Washita  Conference  in  1857;  appointed  to 
Columbus  African  Mission  in  1858 ; president  and  agent 
of  Arkadelphia  Female  College  in  18G2;  agent  for  Trans- 
Mi&isdppi  Army  Tract  Society  in  18G4,  and  afterwards 
served  on  charges  in  the  Little  Rock  Conference  until 
1870.  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ixiuisiana  Confer- 
ence, and  ap|H)inted  president  of  Homer  College,  which 
position  he  filled  four  consecutive  years.  The  remain- 
der of  his  life  was  spent  os  presiding  elder.  He  died 
April  28,  1879,  about  fifty-five  years  old.  Mr.  Cobb 
was  intensely  earnest  as  n preacher,  and  deeply  pious 
in  his  daily  life.  See  Minutes  nf  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  M.  k.  Church  South , 1879,  p.  37. 

Cobb.  Johu.  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  degree 
fe  rn  the  L'niversilv  of  St.  Andrews  in  1G82,  became  a 
helper  in  the  parish  of  Birsay  and  Hurray,  and  was 
tran-feired  to  Kirkwall  in  1G89,  being  the  last  minister 
appointed  before  Episcopncv  was  abolished.  He  was 
promoted  to  Stronsay  and  Eday  in  1696,  transferred  to 
Sl  Andrews  and  Docmess  in  1700,  and  died  before 
January.  1711*.  aged  about  fifty-seven  years.  Seo  Fasti 
Fee Us.  Scoticauee,  iii,  378, 88G,  393, 408. 

Cobb.  Nathaniel,  a Congregational  minister,  son 
of  Rev.  Oliver  Cobb,  was  born  at  Rochester.  Mass., 
March  9, 1800.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1821,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1825.  The  following  year  he  served  as  a home  mis- 
sionary in  Harwich.  Having  been  ordained  at  Dart- 
mouth, Oct.  31.  1827,  as  an  evnngelist,  he  labored  as 
Wing  pastor  in  Nantucket  for  two  years,  and  then 
(1829-30)  in  Bloomfield  and  Huntshurg.  O.  In  Octo- 
ber < f the  latter  year  he  was  installed  pastor  in  Hamp- 
den and  Kinl.itxl.  From  Kirtlaud  he  was  dismissed  in 
1811,  and  from  Hampden  in  1834.  Meanwhile  he  was 
•miiLga^  acting  pastor  (1832-33)  in  Meso|s>tamia,  and 
from  1833  to  1835  iu  Bristol  and  1’arkman;  ulso,  during 


the  same  time,  was  acting  pastor  in  Southington. 
From  1835  to  1837  he  labored  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Clear  Creek ; the  three  years  following  he 
preached  at  Mount  Eaton,  and  from  1841  to  1845  at 
Salem.  Twice  he  was  engaged  as  a Bible  agent  and 
colporteur,  vi/-,  in  1810  and  1841,  and  from  1845  to 
1849.  The  year  succeeding  the  last  date  he  was  city 
missionary  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. ; in  1851  he  was  act- 
ing pastor  in  North  Falmouth,  and  in  1852  and  1853  in 
Chilmark.  Subsequently  lie  resided,  without  charge,  in 
Kingston,  and  died  atTaunton,  Nov.  15, 1878.  Sec  Cong. 
Year-book,  1879,  p.  39. 

Cobb,  William  Alexander  McKendree,  a 

minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  sou 
of  Rev.  Jesse  B.  Gibb,  was  born  in  Granville  County, 
N.  O,  Sept.  2,  1817.  He  became  religious  very  early, 
studied  earnestly,  began  preaching  in  1838,  and  in  1839 
entered  the  Tennessee  Conference,  in  which  he  trav- 
elled a few  months,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Arkansas 
Conference.  In  1849  he  was  transferred  to  the  Indian 
Mission  Conference,  and  served  the  Creeks  and  Chcro- 
kees  until  1854,  when  ill-health  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  active  service.  In  1861  he  undertook  the  presi- 
dency’ of  the  Female  College  in  Cross  County,  Ark., 
where  he  did  excellent  service  till  the  institution  was 
broken  up  byr  the  war  in  1864.  In  1866  he  entered 
the  White  River  Conference,  and  labored  zealously  un- 
til his  decease,  Jan.  2,  1873.  Mr.  Cobb  excelled  in  all 
ministerial  duties.  See  Minutes  of  A nnuul  Conferences 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1873,  p.  885. 

Cobb,  William  Newell,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  McLean,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July 
15, 1818.  He  received  an  excellent  common-school  edu- 
cation ; at  the  age  of  eighteen  engaged  in  civil-engineer- 
ing, which  he  followed  six  years;  experienced  religion 
during  the  time;  served  two  years  as  class-leader;  in 
1842  entered  the  Genesee  Conference;  was  transferred 
to  the  Oneida  Conference  the  following  year,  and  died 
| Aug.  3, 1878.  Mr.  Cobb’s  labors  were  highly  acceptable. 
Iu  the  pulpit  he  was  always  practical,  logical,  and  emi- 
nently edifying.  Iu  daily  life  he  was  judicious,  solici- 
tous, energetic,  and  failhful.  See  Minutes  of  Antiual 
Conferences,  1879,  p.  67. 

Cobban,  Robkkt,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Sept.  10,  1824.  He 
emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Canada  when  seven  years 
old,  experienced  conversion  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
i joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  soon  after  licensed 
him  to  preach.  He  removed  to  Fond  du  Lac  Giunty, 
Wis.,  in  1851,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  the  Wiscon- 
■ sin  Gmfcrcncc.  Failing  health  obliged  him  to  locate 
i iu  1859,  and  he  retired  to  his  farm  iu  Chippewa  County. 
| In  I860  he  re-entered  the  effective  service  iu  the  North- 
west Wisconsin  Conference,  and  nfter  two  years’  labor 
was  put  upon  the  supernumerary  list,  in  which  rela- 
tion he  served  on  circuits  until  1867,  when  he  again 
entered  the  effective  ranks,  and  continued  zealous  and 
faithful  until  bis  death,  Jan.  4, 1870.  Mr.  Cobban  was 
prompt  in  every  duty  as  a minister,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1870,  p.  251. 

Cobbe,  Charles,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  born  at  Win- 
chester, England,  where  be  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education.  He  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but 
tookhisdegreeof  D.D.  in  tlieUuiversity  of  Dublin,  March 
9,  1735.  His  first  ecclesiastical  preferment  was  to  the 
rectory’  of  Skrccn,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  lie  was  af- 
terwards appointed  denn  of  Ardogh,  whence  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Killala  ami  Achonry,  May  30, 1720. 
! In  1726  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Dromnro,  and 
from  that,  March,  1731,  to  Kildare,  with  which  latter 
dignity  he  held  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
and  the  preceptory  of  Tully,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
On  July  19, 1734,  he  was  sworn  privy-councillor,  and  was 
finally  translated  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  March  4,  1742. 
He  was  one  of  the  spiritual  lords  who  desired  leave  of 
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absence  from  the  trial  of  lord  Netterville  by  protestation 
in  1743 ; and  also  one  of  the  council  who  subscribed  the 
proclamation  of  February,  1744.  In  1746,  on  the  break- 
ing-out  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  he  sent  a letter  to 
his  clergy  to  remind  them  of  the  excellence  of  the  Prot- 
estant faith,  and  to  entreat  them  to  be  steadfast  in  the 
profession  of  it.  In  1759  archbishop  Cobbe  was  very 
active  in  procuring  the  investment  of  the  charitable 
donations  of  Andrew  and  the  Rev.  William  Wilson,  in 
the  county  of  Westmeat  h,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
hospital  for  aged  Protestants.  He  died  at  Su  Sepul- 
chre’s, April  12,  1765.  See  D’Alton,  Memoirs  of  the 
A rch  bis  hops  of  Dublin,  p.  339. 

Cobbin,  Ingram,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  London  in  December,  1777.  He  en- 
tered Hoxton  College  in  1798.  and  was  ordained  pastor 
at  South  Molton  in  1802.  His  health  being  very  un- 
certain, be  changed  location  frequently,  soon  leaving 
South  Moulton  for  Banbury,  and  thence  removing  to 
Holloway.  After  preaching  awhile  at  Putney,  and  then 
at  Crediton,  he  became  assistant  secretary  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society, anti  two  years  later  attempted 
the  pastorate  at  Worcester,  but  broke  down  in  his  first 
sermon.  A similar  attempt  was  made  subsequently  at 
Lymington,  and  with  a like  result.  In  1819  he  inter- 
ested himself,  with  other  ministers  and  gentlemen,  in 
the  formation  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  be- 
came its  first  secretary.  His  health  continuing  feeble, 
he  relinquished  public  life  in  1828,  and  died  at  Camber- 
well, March  10,  1851.  Mr.  Cobbin  published,  among 
other  works,  Evangelical  Synopsis : — Bible  Remem- 
brancer:— and  various  Conunentaries.  See  (Lond. ) 
Cong.  Year-book , 1851,  p.  212. 

Cobden,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  George  II,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  master’s  degree  in  1713. 
Early  in  life  he  was  chaplain  to  bishop  Gibson,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  preferment  to  the  united 
rectories  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Faith,  in  London,  with 
that  of  Acton,  in  Middlesex,  a prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  an- 
other at  Lincoln,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  London.  Dr. 
Cobden  collected  his  whole  works  in  1757,  under  the 
title  of  Discourses  and  Essays.  Another  noted  work 
was  Condo  ad  Clerum,  XI  Cal.  Maii  (1752).  He  diet! 
April  22,  1764.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Coberley,  William,  an  English  martyr,  was  a na- 
tive of  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  and  a farmer  by  occu- 
pation. He  openly  asserted  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was  Antichrist,  and  God’s  enemy.  He  was  examined 
and  condemned  to  be  burned,  March  25,  1556.  See 
Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  viii,  102. 

Cobhran,  an  Irish  saint,  is  said  by  St.  .Engus  to 
have  been  the  sou  of  Neuain,  or  Euain,  and  of  Mineloth, 
sister  of  St.  Columba;  but  as  there  arc  in  the  calendars 
a Cobhran  of  Cluain,  or  Cluain-Euach,  commemorated 
July  9,  and  Cobhran  of  Cluain-Cualiacta,  commemo- 
rated Aug.  2,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  dedication 
belongs  to  the  nephew  and  disciple  of  Su  Columba. — 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cobia,  Daniel,  a Protestant  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Charleston.  S.  C-,  Sept.  13. 1811.  Ou  leav- 
ing school  he  entered  Charleston  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1829.  In  1830  he  entered  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  city,  from  which 
he  duly  graduated.  In  1833  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  immediately  took  charge  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
Charleston,  especially  interesting  himself  in  Sunday- 
school  work.  Three  churches  in  his  native  city  having 
invited  him  to  become  pastor,  he  accepted  the  invitation 
from  St.  Philip’s,  beginning  his  ministry  there  in  Sep- 
tember, 1834.  He  was  ordained  priest  Sept.  13.  1835. 
After  spending  a short  time  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and 
at  St.  Mary’s,  Ga.,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  sailed 
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for  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and,  a few  days  after,  for 
the  island  of  St.  Croix,  where  his  health  improved  some- 
what ; but  he  soon  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  died  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  Feb.  8,  1837.  Mr.  Cobia  was  a re- 
markably eloquent  preacher,  and  his  chief  characteristic 
was  his  religious  zeal.  One  volume  of  his  sermons  was 
issued  after  his  death.  S .*e  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer. 
Pulpit,  v,  719. 

Cobleigh,  Nelson  Ebenkzkr,  D.IX,  I.L.D.,  a Meth- 
odist Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Littleton,  N.  H., 
Nov.  24,  1814.  He  studied  in  the  common  school  at 
Newbury,  Vt.,  and  worked  his  way  through  Wesleyan 
University,  Conn.,  graduating  in  1843.  In  1844  he  en- 
tered the  New  England  Conference,  and,  in  1853.  accept- 
ed the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  McKendree  College, 
III.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  same  po- 
sition in  Lawrence  University,  Wis.,  and  in  1857  was 
recalled  to  McKendree  College,  as  president.  In  1863 
1 he  became  editor  of  Zion’s  Herald,  Boston.  Overwork 

f 

and  the  rigorous  climate  obliged  him  to  retire  from  all 
active  labor  in  1867,  and  he  sought  the  milder  climate 
of  East  Tennessee,  where  he  was  soon  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Wesleyan  University,  at  Athens,  Tenn. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Methodist  .4  dvocate, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  which  capacity  he  labored  with 
marked  zeal  and  ability  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Feb.  1, 
1874.  Dr.  Cobleigh  was  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense 
a great  and  good  man.  He  was  intellectually  earnest, 
I deeply  and  uniformly  pious,  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
work,  a cheerful,  energetic  laborer;  had  few  equals  as 
an  educator;  was  pathetic,  logical,  and  powerful  as  a 
preacher;  as  a writer,  clear,  pure,  and  graceful.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1874,  p.131;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism , s.  v. 

Coblentz,  Council  ok  ( Concilium  Confluent inum), 
a provincial  synod,  was  held  in  922  by  order  of  the  two 
kings,  Charles  the  Simple,  of  France,  and  Henry,  of  Ger- 
many. Eight  bishops  were  present,  Hermann,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  presiding,  who  drew  up  eight  canons, 
of  which  no  more  than  five  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
only  one  of  any  importance  is  the  sixth,  which  directs 
that  all  monks  shall  submit  in  everything  to  the  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ; also 
marriages  between  relations,  as  far  as  the  sixth  degree, 
are  forbidden.  See  Labbe,  CosciL  ix,  579;  Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Cobo.  Bernab6  de.  a Spanish  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Lopera,  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  in  1582.  He  was  mis- 
sionary to  Mexico  and  Peru  for  fifty  years,  and.  on  all 
his  journeys,  studied  with  ardor  natural  history,  and 
particularly  botany.  He  died  at  Lima,  Sept  9,  1657, 
leaving  works  in  MS.,  which  were  brought  to  Spain 
and  placed  in  the  library  of  Seville ; they  consist  of  ten 
volumes,  including  a history  of  the  Indians.  Sec  Hoe- 
fer,  Aour.  Biog.  G ini  rale,  a.  v. 

Cobo.  Juan,  a Spanish  Dominican,  was  bom  at 
Alcazar  de  Consuegra,  near  Toledo.  He  became  a monk 
at  Ocafta,  and  engaged  first  in  teaching  in  different 
convents  of  his  order,  and  afterwards  attached  himself 
to  foreign  missions.  Cobo  sailed  for  Mexico  in  May, 
1586,  where,  in  a short  time,  he  became  very  famous 
as  a preacher,  but  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  the 
Philippine  Isles.  Cobo  arrived  at  Manilla  in  June, 
1588,  and,  in  order  to  instruct  the  Chinese  resident 
there,  studied  that  language.  In  1592  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Manilla,  but  was  soon  after 
sent  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  on  an  embassy  of  alliance, 
which  he  accomplished  successfully.  On  his  return,  in 
November,  1592,  the  vessel  was  cast  upon  the  coast  of 
Formosa,  and  all  the  passengers  were  massacred  by  the 
inhabitants.  Cobo  composed  several  works  for  the  use 
of  missionaries,  especially  on  the  Chinese  language,  for 
which  see  Hocfer,  Sou r.  Biog.  Gi/terale,  s.  v. ; Biog. 
Cnirerselle,  a.  v. 

Cobthach.  an  early  Irish  Christian,  the  son  of  Bren- 
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dao.and  brother  of  St.  Baithen,  St  Columba’s  successor 
at  Jooa,  is  mentioned  among  the  companions  of  St  Co- 
loraba  in  crossing  from  Ireland  to  Iona.  Camerariua, 
without  authority,  places  him  in  the  calendar  on  Aug. 

7. — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ,  liiog.  ».  v. 

Coburn,  David  Nichols,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Thompson,  Conn.,  Sept  11, 1808.  He 
received  his  preparatory  education  at  Monson  Academy, 
Mass^  and  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1838,  and 
from  the  theological  institute  at  Hartford  in  1841.  He 
was  ordained  at  Ware,  Mass.,  Sept  21, 1842,  where  he  re- 
mained until  April  17, 1845.  From  thence  he  removed 
to  Monson,  where  he  remained  without  charge  until  his 
death,  Dec.  7, 1877.  Mr.  Coburn  published  A Histori- 
cal  Discourse , delivered  at  Ware,  May  9, 1851,  on  the 
centenary  of  the  first  Church  there.  See  Hist.  Cat.  of 
tie  Tito/.  Inst,  of  Conn.  1881,  p.  30.  (W.  I*.  S.) 

Coburn,  Jesse,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Fitzwilliam.N.  H.,  in  1787,  and  removed  with  his  par- 
ents to  Braintree,  Vt,  in  1797.  He  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  ; was  subsequently  ordained  in  Cor- 
nish, X.  H,  and  for  several  years  labored  in  church- 
es in  that  state  and  Vermont  until  in  1818  he  moved 
to  Hanover,  N.  II.,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church  in 
that  town,  preaching  much,  also,  in  all  the  region  round 
about.  He  died  Dec.  22,  1833.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cobum,  John  R.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Charleston  County, , 
S.C^ScpL  18,1799.  He  was  converted  in  1827,  joined 
the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1828,  and  continued 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry  until  1877,  when 
he  was  placed  on  the  superannuated  list.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  a missionary  to  the 
blacks  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  died  in  Florence, 
S.IX,  Sept.  29, 1880.  Air.  Coburn  was  faithful,  self-sac- 
rificing, zealous,  and  abundantly  successful.  See  .1/in- 
ttes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  (he  M.  E.  Church  South, 
1W0,  p.  213. 

Cob-wall  is  a wall  built  of  unbumt  clay,  mixed 
with  straw.  This  material  is  still  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  for  cottages  and  outbuildings,  and  was 
formerly  employed  for  houses  of  a better  description : 
it  is  supposed  also  to  be  the  material  of  which  the  do- 
mestic edifices  of  the  ancients,  including  even  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  most  civilized  period,  were  chiefly 
built — Parker,  Gloss,  of  A rchilect.  a v. 

Cocagne,  Juan  Baptistk,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rosieres,  France,  Oct.  1, 1821.  He 
received  a careful  Roman  Catholic  training;  emigrated 
with  his  parents  to  Cape  Vincent,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1831,  and  was  there  apprenticed  to  a Protestant  fam- 
ily, in  which  he  experienced  religion.  After  uniting 
with  the  Methodists,  receiving  license  to  exhort,  and 
supporting  himself  during  a four-year  course  at  Gou- 
vemtur  anti  Fairfield  seminaries,  he  entered  the  Black 
River  Conference  in  1846.  In  1851  he  had  charge  of 
the  French  mission  in  New  York  city;  in  1852  was 
transferred  to  the  Michigan  Conference  to  take  charge 
of  the  French  mission  in  Detroit,  and  in  1856  received 
a retransfer  to  the  Black  River  Conference.  He  sailed 
Nov.  1, 1856,  for  a visit  to  his  native  land,  in  the  stcam- 
« hjotuutixc,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath night,  and  be  was  drowned.  Air.  Cocagne  was 
kind,  frank,  generous,  and  ardent.  See  Minutes  of  A n- 
sual Conferences,  1857,  p. 365 ; Simpson, Cyclop. of  Meth- 
tdism,  s.  v. 

Cocca  (Coga,  Choca,  or  Cuach),  of  Cill-Cliocn, 

• (unite  Irish  saint,  commemorated  Jan.  8 and  June  6, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  elsewhere  called  Ercuat 
(q.  v.)  or  Krguat,  the  cook  and  embroidercss  or  robe- 
maker  of  St.  Columba,  Cocca  being  a form  of  “Coqua," 
a coot  (Todd  and  Reeves,  A fart.  Doing.  p.379;  O'Hnn- 
Irish  Saints,  i,  130). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Divg. 

IT, 

Coccius  (or  Coccyus,  i.  c.  Kochliu),  Hulde- 


ric,  a German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Freiburg  in  1525. 
He  studied  at  Basic,  and  became  preacher  in  1564,  pro- 
fessor of  exegesis  of  the  New  Test,  in  1569,  aud  doctor 
of  theology.  He  died  in  1585,  leaving,  Index  et  Pra- 
fatio  in  Opera  D.  Greyorii  Pontifiris  (Basle,  1551): — 
Jo.  I Aid.  Opera  (ibid.  1555).  See  lloefer,  Nouc.  Jiiog. 
Gent  rale,  a v. 

Coccius,  Jodocus  (1),  a canon  of  Jitlich,  who 
was  born  of  Lutheran  parentage,  and  died  about  1618, 
is  the  author  of  I'hesiturus  Cutholicus  (Cologne,  1599, 
fol. ; 1619,  2 vola).  See  Hartzheim,  Dili.  Colon,  p. 
210;  Russ,  Converliten,  via,  600;  Stretier,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte’s  Kirchen-Lexikon , a v.  (B.  P.) 

Coccius,  Jodocus  (or  Jos)  (2),  a German  Jesuit, 
born  in  1581  at  Trier,  was  for  some  time  professor  of 
theology  and  first  chancellor  of  the  theological  academy 
at  Alolsheim,  in  Alsatia,  and  died  Oct.  25, 1622,  at  Ruf- 
fach.  Ho  wrote,  among  other  works,  Parallelon  Dibli- 
cum  (Alolsheim,  1618) : — Theses  Theologica  (ibid.  1619) : 
— De  Arcano  Script  urm  Srnsu  (ibid.  1620): — De  Anti- 
christo  (ibid.  1621) : — S.  Miss  re  Sacrificium  ah  /Dcreti- 
corum  Injuriis  Vinilicatum  (ibid.  1622).  Sec  Strebcr,  in 
Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchen-Lexikon,  a v. ; lloefer,  Xouv. 
liiog.  Generale,  a v. 

Coccopani,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  painter  and  ar- 
chitect, was  born  at  Florence  in  1582,  and  executed  a 
number  of  pictures  for  the  churches  of  Lombardy.  In 
1622  he  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  emperor  in  the  wars  as  state  engineer.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Florence  on  the 
death  of  Castelli,  and  was  afterwards  invited  to  Rome 
to  fill  the  chair  in  the  academy  of  that  city,  but  he  re- 
fused to  quit  Florence.  He  died  there  in  1649.  See 
Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a v. ; lloefer, 
Xouv.  liiog.  Generale , b.  v. 

Cocha.  of  Ros-bcnnachair  (County  Clare),  an  Irish 
saint,  is  commemorated  June  29.  In  the  Life  of  St. 
Ciaran,  of  Saighir,  there  is  an  account  of  the  many 
services  St.  Ciaran  did  to  St.  Cocha,  and  of  their  lasting 
friendship.  She  was  St.  Ciaran's  nurse,  and  through 
him  her  monastery'  at  Rosbanaghcr  was  fouuded  in  the 
6th  century  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  183, 

379;  Lanigan,  Feel.  Hist,  of  Irelantl , i,  405) Smith, 

Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a v. 

Cochelet,  Anastask,  a French  Carmelite,  was  bom 
at  Aleziercs  in  1551.  He  was  a noted  preacher,  and 
for  a timo  had  to  retire  to  Antwerp.  He  returned  in 
1617,  and  died  at  Rheims  in  1624,  leaving  a number  of 
works  against  the  Reformers,  for  which  sec  lloefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Generale,  a v. 

Cochin,  Charles  Nicolas  ( 1 ),  a French  de- 
signer and  engraver,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1688,  aud 
studied  painting  until  he  was  nineteen,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  engraving.  The  following  are  some  of  his 
principal  plates:  The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau;  Jacob 
and  Laban ; Jacob  Pursued  by  Laban  ; Ilebehih  irith  the. 
Servant  of  Abraham  ; The  Trinity  aud  the  Assumption  ; 
The  Lame.  Man  Cured.  He  died  in  1764.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a v. ; lloefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
G inh  ale,  s.  v. 

Cochin,  Charles  Nicolas  (2).  son  of  the  fore- 
going, an  eminent  French  designer  and  engraver,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1715,  and  was  instructed  by  his  father. 
He  wrote  several  books  relating  to  the  arts,  which  were 
highly  valued.  He  died  April  29, 1790.  The  follow- 
ing arc  some  of  his  plates:  The  Infant  Jesus  Hobliug  a 
Cross;  The  Virgin;  The  Crucifixion.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did.  a v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts, 
8.  v. ; Biog.  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Cochin,  Jacques  Denis,  a French  theologian  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  1, 1726.  lie  was 
made  pastor  of  St.  Jacques-du-Haut-Pas  in  1750,  and 
became  famous  by  his  zeal  and  charity.  In  1780  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a hospital  for  the  poor 
in  the  faubourg  St.  Jacquca  himself  subscribing  37,000 
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francs  for  that  purpose,  and,  with  the  liberality  of  oth- 
ers, the  building  was  finished  in  July,  178*2.  Abb^ 
Cochin  died  June  3, 1783,  at  Paris,  leaving  several  de- 
votional works,  for  which  see  Iloefer,  A'owr.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Cochin,  Jean  Denis  Marie,  a French  philan- 
thropist, was  born  in  1789.  He  occupied  seveml  civil 
offices,  but  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  asylum 
homes  of  Paris,  and  by  his  efforts  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend public  primary  instruction,  lie  died  in  1841,  leav- 
ing some  works  on  these  benevolent  subjects.  See 
Iloefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Cochin,  Nicolas  (or  Natalis),  a French  design- 
er and  engraver,  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne, 
about  1019.  He  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  engraved  a 
great  number  of  plates,  among  them,  Melchizedek  and 
Abraham;  Abraham  Sending  away  I/agar;  The  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  Crossing  the  Red  Sea ; St.  John  Breaching 
in  the  Wilderness ; The  Repose  in  Egypt ; The  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul ; The  Adoration  of  the.  Magi ; Pharaoh  and 
his  Host  Swalloiced  up  in  the  Red  Sea.  He  died  in  1695. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Iloefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cochlear.  See  Spoon. 

Cochran,  Hugh,  a Scotch  clergyman,  chaplain  to 
Sir  Alexander  Maxwell’s  family,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1715;  presented  to  the  living  at  Kilmaurs  in  172*2, 
ordained  in  1723,  and  died  April  9,  1733,  aged  forty- 
eight  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  179. 

Cochran,  Isaac  C.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Vermont  about  1821.  lie  joined  the 
Presbyterians  in  early  life;  removed  to  Michigan  at 
the  age  of  seventeen ; spent  several  years  successfully 
as  a school-teacher;  became  principal  of  Clarkston 
Academy  in  1853;  joined  the  Methodists,  and  in  1861 
entered  the  Detroit  Conference.  During  1865  and  1866 
he  was  supernumerary,  and  principal  of  Owosso  Union 
School,  lie  died  in  the  midst  of  his  ministerial  labors 
at  Utica,  Mich.,  Oct-  25, 1867.  Mr.  Cochran  had  a cul- 
tured mind  and  heart.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Confer- 
ences, 1868,  p.  174. 

Cochran,  John  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1646;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  living  at  Strathblauc  in  1650,  and  or- 
dained ; took  the  side  of  the  Kesolutioncrs  in  1651 ; sub- 
mitted to  episcopacy  in  1662,  and  resigned  in  July, 
1690.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  ii,  372. 

Cochran,  John  (2),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
called  to  the  living  at  Symington  in  1712,  and  or- 
dained. lie  died  before  April  25,  1722.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticame,  ii,  145. 

Cochran,  Joseph  Gallup,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Springville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5,  1817.  lie 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1842,  and  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1847 ; was  ordained 
June  10  of  the  same  year,  and  commissioned  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  ns  a missionary  to  Scir,  Persia, 
where  for  eight  years  he  labored  earnestly.  In  1865 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  nnd  in  1867  again 
sought,  with  renewed  zeal,  his  foreign  fieki,  where,  after 
four  years  more  of  faithful  service,  he  died  at  Ooroo- 
miah,  Persia,  Nov.  2,  1871.  See  The  Presbyterian,  Feb. 
17, 1872.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Cochran,  Samuel,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Halifax,  Vt.,  Aug.  31, 1778.  lie  was 
converted  in  1800;  labored  some  time  as  exhorter  and 
local  preacher,  and  in  1804  entered  the  New  York 
Conference,  wherein  he  served  the  Church  faithfully 
thirty-eight  years.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1845. 
Mr.  Cochran  was  energetic,  devoted,  nnd  successful  in 
his  ministry,  and  kind  in  all  his  social  relations.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1846,  p.  31. 

Cochrane.  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1811;  became  assistant  minister  at  Lillies- 


leaf,  and  afterwards  minister  to  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation at  Falstone,  and  then  that  at  North  Shields; 
was  presented  to  the  living  at  Hawick  in  1823,  and 
died  Sept.  12,  1832,  aged  forty-two  years.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticame,  i,  499. 

Cochrane,  Sylvester,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Antrim,  N.  II.,  May  8,  1796.  He  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1823,  and  was  or- 
dained at  l’oultney,  Vt.,  in  1827,  where  he  labored  six 
years  with  great  success.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Mich- 
igan, and  preached  in  Vermontville  and  Howell,  nnd 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Northville.  He  died 
March  14,  1860,  at  Northville.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  an 
able  and  faithful  minister,  and  an  advocate  of  all  moral 
reforms.  Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  344. 

Cochrane,  William,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1639 ; was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  became  a helper  to  Mr.  Nainc  at 
Dvsart  in  1651 ; was  elected  schoolmaster  of  that  par- 
ish, admitted  to  the  living  there  in  1657,  conforming  to 
episcopacy,  and  was  instituted  in  1G66.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther record  of  him.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  iii,410. 

Cock,  in  Christian  Art.  Representations  of  this 
bird  frequently  occur  on  tombs,  from  the  earliest  period. 
When  not  associated  with  the  figure  of  St.  Peter,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a symbol  of  the  resurrection,  our  I.ord  being 
supposed  by  the  early  Church  to  have  broken  from  the 
grave  at  the  early  cock-crowing.  A peculiar  awe  seems 
always  to  have  attached  to  that  hour,  at  which  all  wan- 
dering spirits  have,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  been  sup- 
posed to  vanish  from  the  earth.  Hamlet  and  the  an- 
cient ballad  called  The  Wife  of  Usher’s  Well  occur  to 
us  ns  salient  examples  of  a universal  superstition. 
Prudentius’s  hymn  Ad  Galli  Cant  uni  (Cathem.  i,  16) 
adopts  the  idea  of  the  cock-crowing  as  a call  to  the 
general  judgment.  See  Aringhi,  ii,  328, 329  (in  a com- 
plete list  of  animal  symbols). 

Fighting-cocks  seem  to  symbolize  the  combat  with 
secular  or  sensual  temptations.  The  practice  of  train- 


Flgli ting-cocks.  (From  an  antique  cnp.) 


ing  them  for  combat  has  probably  always  existed  in 
the  East,  and  certainly  was  in  favor  at  Athens  (comp. 
Aristoph.  Ac.;  1 Cor.  ix,  27).  See  Bottari,  iii,  137. 

Two  cocks  accompany  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Bottari, 
plate  clxxii  (from  the  tympanum  of  an  arch  in  the  cem- 
etery of  St.  Agnes). — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Cock,  Alexander,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1777;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Crudcn  in  1778,  and  ordained.  He  died  July  10,  1837, 
aged  eighty-one  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame, 
iii,  606. 

Cock,  James,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  called  to 
the  living  at  Keithhall  and  Kiukcll  in  1738,  and  died 
Feb.  17,  1776,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  leaving  two 
sons  in  the  ministry,  Alexander  at  Crudcn,  and  William 
at  liathen.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  iii,  585. 
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Cock  (or  Kock),  J erome,  a Flemish  painter  and 
engraver,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1510.  He  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  engraving.  The  following  arc  some 
of  his  principal  plates : Motet  tci/h  the  Tables  of  the 
Imv  ; Ihmiti  in  the  Lions'  Den ; Samson  and  Delilah ; 
a set  of  eight  female  figures,  Jael,  Ruth , .1  bigeiil,  Judith , 
Either,  Susanna,  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene; The  Resurrection ; The  Last  Judgment ; The  Temp- 
tation of  St.  Anthony.  He  died  in  1570.  See  Iloefer, 
.Voar.  liiog.  Generate , a.  v. ; Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  8.  r. 

Cock,  William,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  177G ; was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1782;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Cdmlmond  in  1704,  and  ordained  in  1795;  transferred 
to  Kathen  in  1801,  and  died  July  1, 1848,  aged  ninety- 
one  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee , iii,  579,  630. 

Cockayn,  GKORGB,an  English  Independent  minis- 
ter, was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Derby- 
shire. He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  held  the  living  of 
St.  Pancras,  Soper  Lane.  Tendon.  He  was  a celebrated 
preacher,  and  in  November,  1648,  preached  the  fast-day 
sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  l>ecamo 
chaplain  to  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  lords,  and  in  1657 
published  a funeral  sermon  with  the  title  Divine  .1  s- 
tmlogy.  He  was  ejected  from  his  living  in  1660,  when 
he  founded  the  Church  at  Hare  Court,  London,  anil 
was  the  first  preacher  there.  He  had  distinguished 
citizens  in  his  Church,  yet  he  suffered  much  persecution 
from  the  royalists.  He  was  a man  of  ability  and  learn- 
ing. took  part  in  compiling  an  English-Greek  Lexicon, 
in  1658,  and  dies!  in  1680.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches,  iii,  279. 

Cockburn,  Henry,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  bis 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1613;  and 
was  presented  to  the  living  at  Channclkirk  in  1625.  He 
w as  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1638,  but  was 
suspended  by  that  of  1648,  and  deposed  in  1650  for  pray- 
ing in  public  for  the  army  in  England  under  the  duke 
of  Hamilton.  He  afterwards  suffered  great  misery  and 
privation,  but  was  restored  to  the  ministry  in  1659,  ami 
had  an  act  of  parliament  in  his  favor  in  1661.  He  was 
employed  at  Earlston  for  fifteen  months,  and  returned  to 
Channclkirk  in  1662.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee,  i, 


521,522,523. 

Cockburn,  John,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
nephew  to  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  where  lie  was  edu- 
cated, was  called  to  the  living  at  Udny  in  1676;  trans- 
ferred to  the  living  at  Old  Deer  in  1681 ; scrupled  at 
taking  the  test  imposed  by  parliament,  but  did  so  in 
1682,  and  was  transferred  to  Ormiston  in  1683.  He 
was  the  first  who  projected  a periodical  account  of  lit- 
erature in  Scotland,  and  secured  a license  to  print  the 
monthly  transactions  and  account  of  books  out  of  the 
I'eeictrsnl  Hibliothrkc,  which  wns  recalled  in  1688,  and 
lie  was  forbidden  to  print  any  more.  He  was  deprived 
by  the  privy  council  in  1689,  for  not  praying  for  the  king 
and  queen,  and  other  acts  of  disloyalty.  In  1698  be  was 
appointed  by  the  bishop  of  London  as  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  congregation  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1709  was 
promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Northall,  Middlesex,  w here 
be  died  Xov.  20,  1729.  His  son  Patrick  was  an  English 
vicar.  His  publications  were,  Jncttb’s  Vow  (1686): — 
bibliotheca  U nicer  salts  (1688): — Eight  Sermons  on  Sev- 
eral Occasions  (1691) : — Inquiry  into  the  Nature , Neces- 
sity. and  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Faith  (1696, 1697) : — 
Fifteen  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects  (1697): — lionrig- 
mmiauum  Jtetected  (1698): — Right  Notions  of  God  and 
Religion  (1708) : — A newer  to  Queries  Concerning  Impor- 
tant Points  in  Religion  (17 17):— History  and  Examina- 
tion nf  Duels  (1720) : — Specimen  of  Remarks  Concerning 
Affairs  and  Persons  in  Scot  bind  ( 1724  ).  See  Fasti 
Leeks.  Scoticanee,  i,  301 ; iii,  617, 620 ; AUibone,  Diet,  of 
&ril.  and  Amer.  .4  uthors,  s.  v. 

Cockburn,  Patrick  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman. 


was  educated  at  St.  Andrews ; entered  into  holy  orders 
when  young;  went  to  Paris  and  taught  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  university  there,  with  approbation ; but 
embracing  the  Protestant  faith,  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  was  appointed,  in  1562,  the  first  Protestant  minister 
at  Haddington.  He  had  to  supply  certain  kirks  month- 
ly, and  was  chaplain  of  Trinity  Aisle  in  1563.  Com- 
plaints were  made  that  he  neither  attended  provincial 
nor  general  assemblies,  lie  diet!  in  1568.  His  publi- 
cations were,  Oratio  de.  Utilitate  el  Excellent ia  Vertn  Dei 
(Paris,  1551): — De  Vulgari  Sacra  Scriptures  Phrasi 
(ibid.  1552): — In  Orationem  Dominicampia  Mcditatio 
(1555):  — In  Symbolum  Aposiolicum  Comment.  (Lind. 
1561).  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee,  i,  811;  Iloefer, 
None,  liiog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Cockburn,  Patrick  (2),  an  English  clergyman, 
husband  of  the  noted  writer  Catharine  Cockburn,  was 
horn  about  1678,  and  was  many  years  vicar  of  Long- 
Horeelev,  Northumberland.  He  died  in  1749.  Ilcwmte, 
Penitential  Office  (1721): — Praying  for  Superiors,  etc. 
(1728,  1739): — An  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  and  Certainty 
of  the  Mosaic  Deluge  (1750).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Jirit.  awl  A mer.  A uthors,  a.  v. 

Cockburn,  Robert,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  sec  of  Koss  in  1508,  and  wns  still  bishop 
there  in  1515.  He  died  itt  1521.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  190. 

Cockburne,  James,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1653;  was  licensed 
to  prench  in  1662;  presented  to  the  living  of  Abbey  St. 
Hathatta  in  166-1,  anti  ordained ; ten  years  later  was  cen- 
sured for  immorality,  ami  transferred  to  Pencaitland  in 
1674.  Under  accusation  of  scandal  he  resigned  in  1684, 
and  died  in  April,  1687.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee,  i, 
348, 406. 

Cockburne,  John,  n Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1612;'  wns 
presented  to  the  living  at  Htitnbie  in  1617;  instituted 
in  1618,  and  resigned  before  Aug.  23, 1648,  owing  to  age 
ami  infirmity.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee,  i,  337. 

Cockburne,  Samuel,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  ill  1600;  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  at  Kirkinichncl,  Banffshire,  in  1601, 
having  also  lnvcrnven  in  charge;  was  transferred  to 
Minto  in  1609,  and  tried  before  Aug.  5, 1624.  Sec  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticanee,  i,  506 ; iii,  237. 

Cockburne,  ViTilliam,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1627 ; be- 
came chaplain  to  John,  earl  of  CassiHis,  attd  wns  admitted 
to  the  riving  at  Kirkmichael  in  1638.  In  1651  he  did 
not  take  part  with  either  Iiesolutimiersor  Protesters,  but 
was  confined  to  his  parish  in  1662  for  nonconformity, 
and  died  in  August,  1677,  aged  about  seventy  years.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee,  ii,  119. 

Cocke,  Stkphkn  F.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
horn  in  Virginia,  lie  was  a student  in  Union  Semi- 
nary, Virginia,  and  then  spent  part  of  a year  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
West  Hanover  in  1836  ns  pastor  at  Bethany,  Va.;  stated 
supply  at  Fincastlc  in  1837 ; pastor  at  same  place  from 
1839  to  1844;  pastoral  Little  llock,  Ark.,  in  18-16;  stated 
supply  at  Victoria,  Texas,  from  18-16  to  1849;  home  mis- 
sionary at  Port  Lavacca  from  1849  to  1852:  served  in 
some  agency  in  Indiamda  from  1852  to  1856,  ami  died 
in  the  latter  vear.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Thtol 
Sem.  1881,  p.  81. 

Cocker,  Thomas,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  Inirn  at  Ashton-umler-Lyne,  April  9,  1840. 
He  early  became  a member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  a village  preacher,  and  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  in  an  academy  and  in  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  where  he  studied  from  I860  to  1865.  Itt  the 
latter  year  he  became  pastor  of  Copeland  Street  Chapel, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  which  relation  he  continued  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  two  years  sec- 
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retary  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Congregational  Union, 
and  w as  also  its  president.  He  was  accidentally  killed, 
Feb.  1, 1881.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  289. 

Cockerton,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Soham,  Cambridgeshire,  July  26, 1839.  He 
was  con  verted  under  the  preaching  of  Hev.  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon, in  whose  “ Pastor's  College  ” he  pursued  his  stud- 
ies. He  was  settled  at  Thorpe-le-Soken,  Essex,  three 
or  four  years;  was  then  for  over  two  years  at  Castle 
Donnington ; afterwards  removed  to  Daventry,  but,  after 
laboring  a short  time,  ruptured  a blood-vessel,  and  died 
in  his  native  place,  June  4, 1868.  See  (Ixuid.)  Baptist 
Hand-book,  1869,  p.  137, 138.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cockin,  John,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Thornton,  near  Bradford,  in  1783.  In 
youth  he  was  remarkable  for  his  studious  habits.  When 
about  eleven  years  old  he  was  led  to  Christ  by  reading 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul, 
and  some  years  afterwards  was  admitted  to  Church  fel- 
lowship nt  Queen  Street,  Sheffield,  where  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a bookseller.  In  1804  he  entered  the  Indepen- 
dent Academy,  Idle,  and  at  the  close  of  his  course  settled 
at  the  Ijme  Chapel,  llolmlirth,  near  Huddersfield,  where 
he  remained  forty-three  years,  during  which  period  he 
was  kept  from  his  work  only  one  Sunday  by  illness. 
The  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent  almost  in 
seclusion  at  Halifax,  where  he  died,  Oct.  17, 1861.  Both 
in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform  Mr.  Cockin  was  effec- 
tive and  popular.  In  conversation  he  excelled.  He 
had  a great  ascendency  over  others,  and  possessed  a 
strong  character.  He  wrote  and  published  a Life  of  his 
father,  the  Hev.  Joseph  Cockin,  Sketches  qfler  I leading , 
and  one  or  two  controversial  pamphlets  on  Calvinism. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1862,  p.  226. 

Cockin,  JoBeph,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Frizinghall,  near  Bradford,  March  12, 
1852.  He  conceived  a desire  to  become  a missionary 
in  early  childhood,  and  from  that  time  read  and  studied 
with  this  end  in  view.  He  was  educated  at  Chcshunt 
College  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  for  service 
in  the  foreign  field ; was  ordained  at  Salem  Chapel,  Brad- 
ford, March  12, 1877,  and  sailed  on  the  29th  for  his  sta- 
tion at  Hope  Fountain,  Central  Africa.  He  entered 
heartily'  upon  his  work,  but  his  robust  constitution 
yielded  to  the  deadly  climate,  and  he  died  Feb.  3, 1880. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  363. 

Cocking,  Samuel,  a Wesleyan  Methodist  mia- 
sionary,  sent  out  by  the  British  Conference,  died  at 
Bangalore,  a few  months  after  landing  in  India,  April 
30, 1861.  He  was  a pious,  humble,  diligent  young  man. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1861 , p.  27. 

Cocking,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, entered  the  sacred  work  in  1819,  and  for  more  than 
half  a century  was  a practical,  earnest  preacher,  greatly 
beloved.  lie  died  at  Alford,  Oct.  6, 1870,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  Mr.  Cocking  wrote,  A Sketch  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  with  its  History  in  the  Grantham  Circuit 
(1836, 12mo): — Sabbath  Desecration  (London,  1847,  2d 
ed.  12mo),  an  excellent  practical  tractate.  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1871,  p.  13. 

Cocks,  John,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Great  Farrington,  Devon,  Oct.  12,  1783.  He 
was  a dissipated  youth ; came  to  London  in  early  life ; 
met  with  religious  companions;  was  converted  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Jenkins;  joined  the  Church  at 
Orange  Street,  and  began  to  preach.  In  1817  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a Church  at  Calstock,  but  went  to  Crc- 
diton,  Devon,  in  1821,  and  became  a successful  home 
missionary.  In  1826  he  removed  to  Minehcad;  in  1833 
to  Ilighbridge,  and  in  1834  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Twcrton,  Bath.  In  1841  he  was  called  to  Amersham, 
Bucks,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Dec.  12, 1850. 

Cocks,  William  Francis,  an  English  Wesleyan 
missionary,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes,  Corn- 
wall. He  was  converted  at  fifteen ; began  to  preach  nt 


nineteen;  entered  the  conference  at  twenty-four,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  mission  work.  After  two  years 
and  a half  8|>cnt  in  study  at  Hichmnnd  he  was  sent  to 
the  St.  Vincent  District,  West  Indies.  He  diet!  in  July, 
1881,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1882,  p.  43. 

Cocq,  FlvORKNT  me,  a Flemish  theologian  of  the 
Premonstrant  Order,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century,  and  wrote,  Principiu  Totius  Theologies  M oralis 
el  Specnlatica  (1683): — C oncer sio  ]'era  el  Apostolica 
(Liege,  1685) : — I)e  Jure  et  Justitia.  Sec  Hocfcr,  Xouc. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cocquault,  Piekrk,  a French  historian,  a native 
of  Reims,  was  canon  of  the  Church  of  that  place,  and 
died  in  1645,  leaving,  ifemotres pour  Serrir  a CHistoire 
Ecclesiustique  de  Reims,  preserved  in  MS.  at  the  library 
of  Reims: — Mimoires  pour  la  Recendication  des  Eglises 
des  Pays- Has,  in  MS.  (ibid.): — Table  Chronologique  de 
r/listoire  de  Reims  (ibid.  1650).  See  Iloefer,  A our. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cocquelin,  Nicolas, a French  poet  and  theologian, 
was  born  nt  Corberie,  near  1 .assay,  district  of  Orne,  in 
1640.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  sought  to  prevent  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  lie  died  at  Paris  in  1693, 
leaving  Interpretation  des  Psaumes  et  des  Cantiques 
( Paris,  1686 ; Bordeaux,  1731 ; Limoges,  s.  a. ) : — Le 
Manuel  tTEpictste  (Paris,  1688),  mostly  in  verse: — 
Traiti  de  ce  qui  est  du  tiux  Puissances  (ibid.  1690). 
See  Hocfer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Generals,  k.  v. 

Cocjftus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  name  of  the 
muddy  stream  which  Charon  crossed  in  carrying  the 
souls  of  the  dead  to  the  kingdom  of  shades.  It  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Acheron. 

Coda,  Bartolommeo  (sumnmed  A riminetise),  an 
eminent  Italian  painter,  son  and  pupil  of  the  following, 
was  bom  in  Ferrara,  and  lived  till  1558.  Ilis  chief 
painting  is  a Virgin  between  Sts.  Roche  and  Sebastian, 
in  the  Church  of  San  Rocco  at  Pesaro.  See  Hocfer, 
Xouc.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Coda  (or  Codi),  Benedetto,  a Ferrarese  painter, 
was  born  about  1460,  and  studied  under  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini. He  is  said  to  have  painted  several  pictures  for 
the  churches  at  Rimini.  The  principal  are  The  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin , in  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  and 
his  picture  of  The  Rosary,  in  the  Church  of  the  Domini- 
cans. He  died  about  1520.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Hocfer,  Xouc.  Biog.  G Bier  ale,  s.  v. 

Coddseus,  Gulielmus  ( Willem  ran  der  Codde~), 
a Dutch  Orientalist,  bom  at  Leyden  in  1575,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1601  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  his  native 
city,  but  deprived  in  1619  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
the  statutes  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  died  about  1630. 
Ilis  principal  works  arc,  Notes  ad  Grammaticam  He- 
brtsam  ( Leyden,  1612 ) : — Hoseas  Propheta  cum  Com- 
mentariis,  etc.  (ibid.  1621):  — Fragmenta  Conurdiarum 
A ristophanis  (ibid.  1625).  See  Hoofer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Gi- 
nerale, s.  v. ; Jbcher,  A llgemeines  Geleh rten- Isrikon,  s.  v. 

Coddseus,  Petrus  (Pteer  can  der  Co<Ide),  a Dutch 
theologian  of  the  order  of  the  Oratory,  was  bom  nt 
Amsterdam  in  1648.  In  1683  ho  was  made  pastor  at 
Utrecht,  and  in  1688  titular  archbishop  of  Sebaste,  and 
apostolic  vicar  of  the  united  provinces.  Being  accused 
of  holding  the  principles  of  Jansenism,  he  went  to  Rome 
in  1700,  in  order  to  justify  himself,  but  in  1704  his  doc- 
trine was  condemned  by  a decree  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
he  was  deprived  of  the  spiritual  administration  of  the 
Catholics  of  Holland.  He  died  at  Utrecht,  Dec.  18,1710, 
leaving  Declarationes  super  Pluribtts,  Interrogalionibus, 
etc.  (Rome,  1701).  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Ginerale, 
s.  v.;  Jbcher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

CoddiSni  was, according  to  Epiphanius  (liar,  xxvi, 
p.  85),  a nickname  given  to  an  impure  sect  of  Gnostic 
heretics.  He  explains  the  word  as  “ plattermcn,”  de- 
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riving  it  from  a Syriac  word,  codda  (Aram.  a 
platter  or  dish ; and  sava  they  got  the  name  because, 
on  account  of  their  “ pollution,”  no  one  could  eat  with 
them,  and  it  was  necessary  that  their  food  should  be 
given  to  them  separately.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bioff. 
tT. 

Codding,  IcifABon,  a Congregational  minister  and 
lecturer,  was  bon)  at  Bristol,  N.  Y.,  in  1811.  He  early 
manifested  the  eloquence  and  zeal  for  reform  which 
characterized  his  whole  life,  becoming  a popular  speaker 
on  temperance  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  twenty  he 
entered  Canandaigua  Academy,  and  prepared  for  college, 
teaching  in  the  English  department  at  the  same  time. 
In  1834  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  and  began  a fer- 
vid attack  upon  slavery,  which  resulted  in  his  leaving 
the  college.  For  the  next  five  years  he  traversed  the 
New  England  States  and  New  York,  as  the  agent  of  the 
American  Anti- slavery  Society,  and  though  persecuted 
and  often  seriously  injured  by  mobs,  never  lost  his  self- 
command,  nor  displayed  a violent  or  vindictive  spirit. 
In  1842  Mr.  Codding  went  West,  and  having  entered  j 
the  Congregational  ministry,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  as  pastor  successively  at  Princeton,  Lockport,  Joliet, 
Baraboo,  Wis^  and  Bloomington,  111.,  lecturing  mean- 
time in  almost  all  parts  of  Illinois  against  slavery.  He 
died  in  Bamboo,  Win.,  June  17, 1806.  See  Appleton's 
A mual  Cyclop.  1866,  p.  567. 

Coddingtou,  Eli  H.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Champaign  County,  111.,  July  1,1837. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Henry  County,  la.,  in  his 
boyhood;  was  converted  in  his  nineteenth  year;  soon 
after  entered  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  and  in  1861 
enlisted  in  the  Fourteenth  Iowa  Infantry.  He  lost  his 
left  arm  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson;  was  dis- , 
charged,  and  on  returning  home  re-entered  college,  but 
soon  rejoined  the  army  as  captain  of  Company  II,  Forty- 
fifth  Iowa  Infantry.  After  serving  his  full  term  he 
•gain  resumed  his  college  course;  graduated  with  credit 
in  June,  1806 ; was  admitted  into  the  Iowa  Conference 
in  the  following  September,  and  in  1873  closed  his  effec- 
tive services  and  entered  upon  the  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  sustained  to  the  close  of  his  life,  July  30, 
1877.  Mr.  Coddington  was  intensely  patriotic,  studious, 
and  devout.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 1877, 
p.85. 

Coder.  For  the  important  Biblical  MSS.,  sec  each  j 
under  its  specific  name;  as  Amlvtink;  Angelic  ; An-  j 
GEXTEC  S,  etc. 

Codington,  Georok  Spencer,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  April  8, 1838. 
After  having  studied  at  the  Syracuse  High  School,  he 
went  to  sea,  returning  in  1860, after  three  years’ absence. 
In  1861  and  1862  he  was  a student  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. During  the  three  years  following  he  served 
in  the  army,  and  then  entered  the  Commercial  College 
in  Indianapolis.  In  1870  he  graduated  from  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary,  ami  was  ordained  an  evan- 
gelist July  1 of  that  year  at  Lacon,  111.,  where  he  was 
•cting  pastor  till  1871.  In  1872  he  removed  to  Dakota, 
(here  organized  churches  at  Dell  Rapids  and  Medway, 
in  charge  of  which  he  remained  until  death,  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.,  Sept.  19, 1878.  He  was  a representative 
in  Dakota  legislature  in  1876.  See  Cong.  Year-book, 
1879,  p.  40. 

Codomanu,  Lorenz,  a German  Protestant  chronol- 
ogist,  was  bom  at  Flotz,  Sept.  15, 1529.  He  was  suc- 
eewively  co-rector  at  Ambcrg,  rector  at  Hof,  pastor  at 
Eger,  and  superintendent  at  Germershcim  and  at  Bay- 
reuth, where  he  died,  April  2, 1590.  His  principal  works 
are.  Suppntatin  Prateritoruin  A mo  rum  if  undi  (Lcipsic, 
1372): — Armale*  Sacra  Scriptura  (Wittenberg,  1581). 
See  lloefer,  Move.  Biop.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Jbchcr,  Allge- 
nuints  Gtlehricn-Lexikon , s.  v. 

Codratua.  See  Qcadbatus. 


Codurc,  Philippe,  a French  theologian,  was  a na- 
tive of  Annonav.  Having  been  minister  at  Nismes,  he 
renounced  Protestantism,  and  became  a Catholic.  He 
was  versed  in  the  Oriental  languages.  He  died  in  1660. 
His  principal  works  are,  Cornmenfarii  in  Jobmn,  explan- 
atory of  every  Hcb.  term  from  the  Rabbins  (Paris,  1651) : 
— Traduction  des  Livres  dc  Job  et  Solomon,  with  notes 
(ibid.  1647,  1657).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biop.  Generate, 

8.  V. 

Coduri  (d but  Jfoseiu),  Ahmed,  a learned  Mussul- 
man doctor,  of  the  sect  of  Abu  Hand),  was  born  at  Nis- 
sabur  in  367  of  the  Ilegira.  He  held  the  office  of  t'tis 
of  the  Ilanefi  sect  in  Irak,  and  died  in  428  of  the  same 
a*ra  (A.D.  1037).  Among  his  works  the  most  celebrated 
is  a Treatise  on  Dogmas  of  Ilanefi , founder  of  the  sect 
which  bore  his  name.  See  D'Herbclot,  Billiot heque 
Orientate,  a.  v. 

Coe,  Harvey,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at 
Granville,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1785.  He  was  converted  in 
1804;  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1811;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1812, and  settled  in  what  was  then 
called  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  O.  He  joined 
Portage  Presbytery  in  1833,  and  was  appointed  agent  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. He  died  March  9,  I860.  He  entered  the  ministry 
with  patriotic  zeal,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  crowned 
his  labors.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  /list.  A Inurnac,  1861,  p.  1 58. 

Coe,  James  R.,a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  rector,  in  185-1,  at  Bethlehem,  Conn. ; in  1857,  of 
St.  James’s  Church,  Winsted ; in  1860,  of  St.John  the 
Evangelist’s  Church.  Stockport,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1865.  He  then  removed  to  Oakfield,  as 
principal  of  Carev  College  Seminary,  and  became  rector 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  in  connection  with  which  he 
performed  missionary  work  until  his  death,  March  16, 
1874,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  See  Prof.  Kpisc.  A l- 
manac,  1875,  p.  144. 

Coe,  Jonas,  D.D..  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
March  20,  1759.  He  was  educated  at  Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; studied  theology  privately ; was 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  in 
1790,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1791.  In  1792  lie 
accepted  a call  to  the  united  congregations  of  Troy  and 
Lansingburg,  where  he  labored  effectually  for  eleven 
years,  ami  afterwards  at  Troy  alone,  until  his  death  in 
1842.  11c  was  a faithful  pastor  and  an  able  minister. 

See  Sprague,  A imals  of  the.  A mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  676. 

Coe,  J onathan,  an  Episcopal  minister,  was  Iwrn  at 
Winsted,  Conn.,  and  graduated  nt  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity in  1839.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Rev.  I)r.  Jarvis,  of  Middletown,  was 
ordained  in  1843,  and  in  that  and  the  billowing  year 
had  charge  of  parishes  in  Bethlehem  and  Northfield. 
From  1847  to  1852  lie  was  rector  of  the  parish  in  Win- 
sted; from  1852  to  1866,  of  parishes  in  Athens  and 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  He  died  April  25,  1866.  See  IP«- 
Ui/an  University  Alumni  Record,  p.  33;  A mer.  Quar. 
Church  Rev.  July,  1866,  p.  311.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Coe.  Noah,  a Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  nt  Durham,  Conn.,  May  24,  1786. 
He  graduated  nt  Ynle  College  in  1808;  pursued  his 
theological  studies  in  part  at  Andover  in  1809  and  1810; 
was  ordained  July  3, 181 1 , and  preached  in  Chester,  N.  Y„ 
for  two  years.  In  1814  he  was  installed  over  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  Hartford,  where  he  remained 
until  1835.  In  1836  he  commenced  preaching  in  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
where  he  was  installed  May  23,  1837.  He  wns  dis- 
missed Mar  20, 1845,  nud  was  not  again  a settled  pas- 
tor, though  he  preached  and  labored  almost  continuous- 
ly until  he  was  over  seventy.  From  1848  to  1854  he 
was  engaged  as  a city  missionary  in  New  York  city, 
and  in  Williamsburg,  L.  I.  He  then  removed  to  New 
Haven, Conn.  From  November,  1854,  to  February,  1866, 
he  served  as  stated  supply  of  the  Congregational  Church 
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in  North  field,  Conn.,  and  for  the  succeeding  year  sup- 
plied the  Congregational  Church  at  New  Preston  Hill. 
He  died  at  Hartford,  May  9, 1871.  He  was  vigilant  and 
diligent  in  his  parish,  instructive  and  faithful  in  the 
pulpit.  See  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College,  1871 ; 
Presbyterianism  in  Central  N.  Y.  p,  216. 

Coe,  Philemon  Elmer,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  June  20,  1815. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1834, 
spent  two  years  thereafter  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary, and  graduated  at  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1839.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  June  30,  1843;  became 
rector  at  Hammomlaport,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  and  was  home 
missionary  at  Medina  and  Koyalton,  from  1845  to  1850. 
His  next  engagements  were  as  home  missionary  at  Staf- 
ford, rector  at  Plainfield  and  Scotch  Plains  (1851-59), 
ami  at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  20,  1873. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Coe,  Samuel  Goodrich,  a Congregatioilnl  min- 
ister, son  of  Rev.  Noah  Coe,  was  born  at  New  Hartford, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22, 1819.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1838,  and  immediately  entered  the  Yale  Law 
School.  In  1810  he  established  himself  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  but  soon  after  entered  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  and  graduated  in  1843.  He  was 
ordained  over  the  Church  at  Middlebury,  Vu,  July  14, 
1844,  and  remained  there  until  compelled  to  leave  by 
failing  health,  in  November,  1850.  Dec.  13  of  the  same 
year  lie  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Dan- 
bury, Conn.  Here  his  strength  again  gave  way,  in  1864, 
and  he  resigned,  and  did  not  again  accept  a permanent 
pastorate.  He  resided  four  years  at  Ridgefield,  and  sup- 
plied the  Church  there  until  1868.  A period  of  illness 
followed  this  service,  but  in  1869  he  so  far  improved  in 
health  as  to  preach  for  six  months  in  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Cleveland,  O.  He  died  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  7, 1869.  Mr.  Coe  was  master  of  a 
vigorous  style,  and  was  a very  impressive  preacher.  Sec 
Cong.  Quarterly,  1870,  p.  302. 

Coeddi.  Sec  Caetl 

Coeffeteau,  Guillaume,  a French  theologian, 
was  born  at  St.  Calais,  Sart lie,  in  1589.  Having  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies  and  been  ordained  priest, 
lie  became  rector  of  Ilagnolct,  near  Paris.  He  declined 
to  be  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Marseilles,  his  broth- 
er, and  contented  himself  with  a |>cnsion  of  two  thou- 
sand livres.  In  1623  he  resigned  at  Baguolct,  in  order 
to  retire  to  the  college  of  Bayenx,  where  he  coni|>osed 
the  greater  part  of  his  works.  He  died  at  Paris  at  the 
Dominican  house,  Rue  Sainte-Honor6,  in  1660,  leaving 
an  edition  of  the  |>oem  of  Simon  Nampiicr,  with  notes: 
— De  I.ubrico  Tem/mris  Curricula  (Paris,  1616): — Com- 
pendiosa  Formanda  Oratiouis  Concionisque  Ratio  (ibid. 
1643).  His  posthumous  works  were  published  by  his 
nephew,  James  Hallier,  under  the  title,  Florilegium,  etc. 
(ibid.  1667).  See  Ilocfer,  Four.  Jliog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Coeffeteau,  Nicolas,  a celebrated  French  theo- 
logian and  preacher,  was  born  at  St.  Calais,  a little  vil- 
lage near  I>c  Mains,  in  1574.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
lie  entered  the  Dominican  order,  in  the  city  of  Mans, 
loiter,  being  sent  to  Paris,  he  completed  his  studies 
with  honor  at  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques,  and  entered 
upon  a course  of  philosophy  with  brilliant  success. 
Henry  IV  chose  him,  in  1602,  as  his  ordinary  preach- 
er; his  brotherhood,  after  having  appointed  him  defiui- 
tor  of  the  congregation  of  France,  elected  him  by  ac- 
clamation prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques,  and  al- 
though he  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions, 
he  was  allowed,  through  the  interposition  of  Henry  IV, 
to  assume  the  position.  In  1606  he  was  appointed  vicar- 
general  of  the  congregation  of  France.  His  writings 
against  Peter  Du  Moulin,  James  I,  king  of  England, 
and  Duplessis  Mornay.  added  to  his  celebrity.  In  1617 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Dardania,  in  paitibus  infidelium, 


1 and  as  suffragan  of  the  bishop  of  Mentz,  he  went  to 
govern  this  diocese,  where  Calvinism  was  rapidly  gnin- 
ing  ground.  In  return  for  this  service  he  was  appoint- 
ed, in  1621,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  but  his  failing  healih 
did  not  permit  him  to  assume  this  position.  Abbe  dc 
Marolles,  in  his  Himoires , gives  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Coeffeteau,  which  occurred  at  Paris,  April  21, 1623. 

; From  a large  number  of  works  we  mention  the  follow- 
i ing:  L' Hydro  A battue  par  P Hercule  Chretien  (Pari*, 

■ 1608)  : — F.xamen  du  Litre  de  la  Confession  de  Foi  Publie 
sous  le  Nom  du  Rnyde.  la  Graiule- Jiretagne  (ibid.  1604): 
— La  Defense  de  la  Sainle-Eucharistie  (ibid.  1606)  :— 
Le  Montague  Saint e de  la  Tribulation  (ibid,  cod.): — 
Premier  F.ssai  des  Questions  Thitdogiques,  etc.  (ibid. 
1607),  which  the  Sorlnmne  prohibited  him  from  com- 
pleting:— 1*  Sacrifice  de  f Eglise  Catholiqne  (ibid. 

, 1608): — Tableau  des  Passions  Humaines  (ibid.  3615,- 
1621,  1623;  translated  into  English,  under  the  title, 
Picture  of  Human  Pussitms,  Loud.  1621): — Tableau  dr. 
la  Penitence  de  la  Madeleine  (Paris,  1620): — Tableau  de 
Plnnocence  (ibid.  1621): — La  Marguerite.  Chritinme 
(ibid.  1627):  — a collection  of  theological  works,  en- 
titled (Eurres  du  R.  P.  Coijfeteau,  Conienant  un  .V ou- 
reau  Traiti  des  Moms  de  l' F.ucharistie,  etc.  (ibid.  1622). 
See  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Jliog.  Generale.  s.  v. ; liiog.  I'nirer- 
selle,  s.  v. ; J richer,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- I^exikon,  s.  v. 

Coelchus.  See  Coma. 

Coelestiani.  See  Ccei.kstine;  Pki.agicb. 

CcelestinuB,  a French  theologian  of  the  Capuchin 
order,  was  born  atniut  1596  at  Mont  dc  Marsan.  and  died 
nt  Toulouse  in  1659.  His  principal  works  arc,  Synopsis 
Prosojtochronica  Ilistoriir  Fecit  si  a si  tea  (Toulouse,  1644): 
— l'rosopochronica  S.  Script ura  (Paris,  1648)  •.—('laris 
Darid,  sice  Arcana  Scriptura  S.  (Bordeaux,  1650):— 
Speculum  sine  Macula  (ibid.  1651).  Sec  Hoofer,  .Your. 
Jliog.  Generale , s.  v. 

Ccellacus.  See  Crollacii. 

CoeUo,  Alonso  Sanchez,  an  eminent  Portu- 
guese painter,  was  bom  in  1515,  and  resided  chiefly  in 
Spain.  He  painted  a number  of  works  for  the  churches 
l of  Madrid.  His  master-piece  is  in  San  (Jeronimo,  rep- 
resenting The  Mtnlyrdom  of  Si.  Sebastian,  with  the  fig- 
ures of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  He  died  in  1590.  Sec 
Spooner,  Jliog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v.;  Iloefer,  Four. 
Jliog.  Ginlrale,  s.  V. 

Coello,  Gaspar,  a Portuguese  missionary  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  was  born  at  O|>orto  in  1531.  11c  preached 

the  (Jos|>cl  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar  lor  eighteen  years, 
and  went  to  Japan  in  1571,  where  he  became  noted  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the 
idolaters.  In  1681  he  became  vice-provincial  of  the 
mission,  and  died  nt  Conzuca,  in  Japan,  May  7,  1590. 
His  letters  hnve  been  published  in  the  Relations  du 
Japon  (1575, 1582,  1588).  See  liiog.  L’nicerseUe,  s.  v. ; 
Iloefer,  Nour.  Jliog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Coemaca  (or  Coemoca).  See  G'aemiioo. 

Coemail.  See  Caemhan. 

Coemgen  (Caoimhghen,  or  Kevin),  nbbot  of 
' Glendalough,  commemorated  June  3,  was  born  |>ossibly 
in  A.D.  498.  In  Celtic  liis  name  signifies  “ fair-l>cgot- 
ton,"  and  be  belongs  to  the  second  order  of  Irish  saints. 
He  was  early  made  a priest.  Having  fled  to  (llenda- 
lougb,  through  ft-ar  of  being  elected  abbot,  he  founded 
a monastery  there  in  A.D.  549.  lie  died  in  A.D. 618 
( Lauigait,  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  43  sq. ; Butler, 
Li  res  of  the  Saints,  vi,  69,  70). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Jliogx  s.  v. 

Coemptio  ( mutual  purchase)  was  one  of  the  meth- 
ods of  contracting  marriages  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
in  which  the  parties  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  each 
other  by  giving  and  receiving  a piece  of  money.  See 
Marriage. 

Coen,  John,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  Jan.  19, 1827.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1846, 
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was  licensed  to  preach  in  1848,  and  in  1850  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  wherein  he  la- 
bored with  acceptability  and  success  until  his  death, 
Keb.  14, 1861.  Mr.  Coen  was  pleasant  and  companion- 
able, consistent  and  uniform  in  his  daily  life;  clear, 
logical,  ami  convincing  as  a preacher,  and  abundantly 
successful  as  a pastor.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences. 1861.  p.84. 

Coena.  Sec  Etheloert. 

Coena  Dom'im.  See  Mausdy-Thcrsdat. 

Coena  Plra.  See  Good-Fhidat. 

Ccenae.  See  Agapab. 

Coenburga  (or  Quoenburga)  is  the  name  of 
two  early  English  saints : 

1.  A daughter  of  lleriburg,  being  abbess  of  Watton, 
York,  and  a nun  in  that  bouse,  was  cored  of  an  infirmi- 
ty by  John,  bishop  of  York,  about  A.D.  086  (Bede,  II.  E. 
v,  8)*. 

2.  An  abbess,  associated  with  the  abbess  Ctienburga 
and  others  in  a proposal  for  mutual  intercessory  prayer 
(Ifaddan  and  Stubbs, Councils,  iii, 342  ).  See  Ct'ENBt'Rir. 

Coenferth,  one  of  two  presbyters  from  the  diocese 
of  Worcester,  attesting  an  act  of  the  Council  of  Clovesho, 
Oct.  12, 803  (lladdau  and  Stubbs,  Councils , iii,  546). 

Coengila.  See  Cbngillk. 

Coengilaus.  See  Ckngillus. 

Caenobium  (roi»*d/3iov,  from  Koivuf,  common , and 
ft'oc,  If*)  is  equivalent  to  monastery  in  the  later  sense 
of  that  word.  Cassian  says  “ monasterium  ” may  be 
the  dwelling  of  a single  monk,  “ ccenobium  " must  be 
of  several ; ibe  former  word  expresses  only  the  place, 
the  latter  the  manner  of  living  (ColL  xviii,  10).  The 
neglect  of  this  distinction  has  led  to  much  inaccuracy 
in  attempting  to  fix  the  date  of  the  first  “cccnobia"  or 
communities  of  monks  tinder  one  roof  and  under  one 
government.  Thus  Helyot  ascribes  their  origin  to  An- 
tony, the  famous  anchorite  of  the  Thebaid  in  the  3d 
century  ((hnjres  Belig.  I>iss.  Prelim.  § 5).  But  the 
counter  opinion,  which  ascribes  it  to  Pachomius  of  Ta- 
benna  a century  later,  is  more  probable ; for  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  want  of  some  fixed  rule  to  control  the 
irregularities  arising  from  the  vast  number  of  eremite, 
with  their  cells  either  entirely  isolated  from  one  another 
or  merely  grouped  together  casually,  which  gave  the  first 
occasion  to  “ coenobia.”  In  fact,  the  growth  ofccenobitism 
seems  to  have  been  very'  gradual  I Argo  numbers  of 
ascetics  were  collected  near  the  Mons  Nitrius  [sec  Ckl- 
UTJt),  and  doubtless  elsewhere  also,  long  before  Pa- 
choorius  hail  founded  his  ccenobium.  But  the  interval 
ia  considerable  between  this  very  imperfect  organiza- 
tion of  monks  thus  herding  lawlessly  together  and  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  Benedictine  system. 
Very  probably  the  earliest  ccenobia  were  of  women; 
for, though  the  word  “virgins,”  in  the  account  of  An- 
touy  having  his  sister  in  the  charge  of  devout  women, 
is  by  no  means  conclusive,  the  female  eremites  would 
naturally  lie  the  first  to  feel  the  need  of  combination  for 
mutual  help  and  security. 

The  origin  of  the  ctenobitic  life  is  traced  back  to  the 
lime  before  the  Christian  a*ra.  Something  similar  is 
seen  in  the  pages  of  Plato  ( I.egg.  780,  1 ),  and  the 
Pythagoreans  are  described  by  Aulus  Gellius  as  living 
together  and  having  a community  of  goods  ( A ’odes 
Attic*,  i,  9). 

Opinions  have  been  divided  among  the  admirers  of 
“ceticism  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  solitary 
life  and  the  ceenobitic.  Cassian  {Coll,  xix,  3)  looks  up 
to  the  life  of  perfect  solitude  as  the  pinnacle  of  holiness, 
t,r  which  the  comobitic  life  is  only  a preparatory  disci- 
pline. Thenphylact  (St.  Sure,  iv,  20)  interprets  “ those 
who  bear  fruit  an  hundred-fold  " in  the  parable  as  vir- 
gin* »nd  eremites.  Basil  (Reg.  c.  1),  on  the  contrary, 
*°d  the  sagacious  Benedict  (Reg.  c.  1),  prefer  the  life 
«f  the  ctrnobite  as  safer,  more  edifying,  less  alloyed  by 
the  taint  of  selfishness.  Even  Jerome  ( Epp.  ad  Rustic. 


125;  Ad  Ileliod.  14),  his  monastic  fervor  notwithstand- 
ing, prefers  life  in  the  community  to  life  in  utter  soli- 
tude, though  at  first  he  seems  to  have  been  a zealous 
upholder  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Doubtless  experience 
had  impressed  on  him  the  perils  of  solitude.  legisla- 
tors found  it  expedient  to  curb  the  rage  for  eremitism. 
Justinian  ordered  monks  to  stay  within  the  “ccenobia.” 
Similarly  Charlemagne  discouraged  hermits,  while  pro- 
tecting coenobitic  monks,  and  the  seventh  council  of  Tole- 
do censured  roving  and  solitary*  monks.  Even  in  the  East 
the  same  distrust  prevailed  of  persons  undertaking  more 
than  they  could  boar.  Thus  the  council  in  Trullo  en- 
joined a sojourn  of  some  time  in  a ccenohiiim  as  the 
preliminary  to  life  in  the  desert.  Benedict  aptly  illus- 
trates the  difference,  from  his  point  of  view,  between 
these  two  forms  of  asceticism.  The  solitary,  ho  says, 
leaves  the  line  of  battle  to  fight  in  single  combat.  See 
Monasticism. 

“Ccenobium”  is  used  sometimes  in  medieval  writers 
for  the  “ basilica,"  or  church  of  the  monastery*.  “ Clois- 
ter” and  “convent"  are  frequently  used  for  “coeno- 
bium.”  — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Autiq.  s.  v.  See  also 
Asceticism;  Benedictine  Hulk;  Monastery. 

Ccenred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Ethelred,  on  the  resignation  of  the  latter  in  704.  In  709 
he  followed  the  example  of  his  uncle,  resigned  his  crown, 
and  went  to  Itomc  in  company  with  Offa,  king  of  tho 
Kast-Saxons,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  Borne,  Constantine  being  pope  then,  Cocnred  was  shorn 
and  made  a monk  “adlimina  a|>ostoloriim,” continuing  to 
his  last  hours  in  prayers,  fastings,  and  alms-deeds  (Bede, 
//.  E.  v,  19).  Coenred  was  the  fifth  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on kings  who  abdicated  on  religious  grounds,  following 
Ethelred.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Iliog.  s.  v. 

Coens,  Hen  rices,  a minister  of  the  Beformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  sailed  from  Holland  Oct.  7,  1725.  He 
served  at  Aqunckanonck  (now  l’nssnic).  N.  J.,  Second 
Biver  (now  Belleville),  Poniptun  (now  Pompton  Plains) ; 
at  Ponds  from  1730,  and  died  Pel).  14,1785.  He  wrote 
to  Holland  a detailed  account  of  the  troubles  lietween 
the  churches  of  Second  Biver  and  Aqiiackauonck.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America , 3d  ed. 
p.  213. 

Ccenuald  (Coenwald,  or  Kenwald),  a monk, 
was  sent  by  archbishop  Theodore  to  Borne,  Waring 
written  charges  against  Wilfred  before  pope  Agatho. 
Malmesbury  represents  him  as  supporting  the  charges 
in  harsh  and  bitter  terms.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Iliog.  s.  v. 

Ccenwalch  (or  Ccenuualh)  was  the  eleventh 
bishop  of  Ivondon.  His  episcopate  falls  between  789, 
when  Eadgar  was  bishop,  and  796,  when  Kadhald,  his 
successor,  died.  His  name  is  attached  to  a question- 
able or  spurious  charter  of  Offa,  dated  793.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Coetivy,  Alain  dk,  a French  prelate,  was  horn  in 
Brittany,  Nov.  8,  1407.  He  was  successively  bishop  of 
l)ol,  of  Carnouailles,  and  of  Avignon,  and  was  regarded 
ns  one  of  the  most  virtuous  ecclesiastics  of  his  time. 
He  was  made  cardinal  in  1448,  performed  many  impor- 
tant missions,  ami  died  at  Home,  July*  22,  1474.  See 
Hoofer,  Sour.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Coetlogon,  Francois  dk,  condjutor  of  the  bishop 
of  Quimper  in  1666,  afterwards  titulary  bishop  in  1668, 
was  born  in  Brittany,  France,  June  3, 1631.  He  found- 
ed in  his  diocese  a large  seminary,  as  well  as  a house  of 
retreat,  and  participated  in  the  labors  of  the  assembly  of 
bishops  in  July,  1699 — the  assembly  which  condemned 
the  Marimes  des  Saints  of  Fenelon.  He  died  nlQuim- 
per,  Nov.  6,  1706,  leaving  Reflexions,  Sentences,  et  Mar- 
imes tirees  des  (Eurres  de  Saint-Eranqois-ile-Sales  (Par- 
is, 1698).  See  Hocfer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.v. 

Coetlosquet,  Jean  Giles  dk,  a French  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Saint- Pol  de- Leon,  Sept.  15.  1700.  He  was 
chancellor  of  Botirges,  and  became  bishop  of  Limoges 
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in  1789 ; was  preceptor  of  the  duke  of  Bern*,  then  of 
Louis  XVI  and  his  brothers,  which  functions,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  admitted  him  into  the  French  Academy 
in  17G1.  He  died  in  Paris,  March  21,  1784.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Nour.  Biog.  (it nit  alt,  s.  v. 

Coe  tils  ( a coming  together , or  assembly ) is  the 
name  of  an  ecclesiastical  association  or  assembly  in 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America.  It  was 
organized  in  1747,  being  designed  to  supply  the  want 
of  a classis  or  synod  in  this  country,  and  was  composed 
of  ministers  and  elders  who  were  in  favor  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church.  Its  powers  were  too  limited 
to  enable  it  to  accomplish  ail  that  was  hoped  from 
its  organization.  For  a full  account,  see  Reformed 
Church  is  Amkrica.  A similar  body  also  existed  in 
the  German  Reforms!*  Church  in  America  (q.  v.). 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Coeur,  Pierre  Lons,  a French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Tarare  (Rhone),  March  14, 1805.  In  1820  he  became 
a Carthusian  monk,  and  spent  several  years  in  the  study 
of  theology.  In  1824  he  was  made  professor  at  the 
seminary  of  L’Argentiere,  and  afterwards  in  the  semi- 
nary of  Saint-Ircne,  where  he  wrote  an  Essai  mr  1' In- 
difference en  if  alien  Religieuse.  He  became  subdeacon 
in  1825,  deacon  in  1826,  and  priest  in  1829.  In  1827  he 
went  to  Paris  to  attend  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
do  France.  He  next  devoted  himself  to  preaching  for 
several  years,  with  marked  success,  and  obtained  a mem- 
bership in  the  academy  at  Clermont-Ferrand.  In  1884 
he  was  canon  of  Nantes,  in  1838  of  Bordeaux ; in  1889 
he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  Arras,  and  in  1841 
titulary  canon  of  the  metropolis.  He  afterwards  taught 
sacred  eloquence  with  great  success.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Troyes  Oct.  16, 1848,  nnd  conse- 
crated Feb.  25, 1849.  He  died  Oct.  16,  I860.  He  was 
a collaborator  on  the  Rev ue  Religieuse  et  Edifante.  See 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Coffen,  an  early  Welsh  saint,  was  patron  of  Llan- 
gofen,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  of  St.  Coven  Chapel,  in 
Pembrokeshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  307). — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ,  lliog.  h.  v. 

Coffin.  The  following  additional  particulars  are 
from  Walcott,  Sac.  A rchaoL  s.  v. : 

“The  early  Christians  adopted  the  custom  of  the 
heathens  In  using  coffins.  Stone  coffins  were  ordered 
for  the  interment  of  monks,  by  abbot  Warln,  of  St.  Al- 
ban’s, 1183-Wi;  they  had  hitherto  been  buried  under  the 
green  tnrf.  In  the  10th  and  following  two  centuries  a 
low  coped  coffin  of  stone,  with  a hollow  for  the  body,  and 
a circular  cavity  for  the  head,  was  in  use : one  palm  deep 
in  St.  Anselm's  time.  The  boat  shape  is  the  most  uu- 
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dent,  the  ridge  being  next  in  point  of  age.  St  Richard 
of  Chichester,  in  the  13th  century,  was  buried  in  a wood- 
en cofflu.  Those  of  the  Templars,  in  the  Temple  Church, 
London,  are  of  lead,  decorated  with  ornaments  of  elabo- 
rate design  In  low  relief.  An  old  legend  represents  St, 
Cuthbert,  iu  hi#  stone  coffiu,  flouting  down  the  Tweed." 

Coffin,  Charles  (1),  a French  hymnist,  was  bom 
Oct,  4, 1676,  at  Btizancv.  He  studied  at  Reauvais  and 
at  Plessis.  In  1718  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian, M.  Rollin,  as  rector  of  the  Paris  University,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1749.  At  the  in- 
stance of  Monsieur  de  Vintimille,  archbishop  of  Paris 
he  composed  the  hymns  for  the  new  Paris  breviary. 
To  grace  of  rhythm  they  join  the  most  touching  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness.  His  works  were  published  iu 
2 vola.,  Paris,  1755.  Several  of  his  hymns  were  also 
translated  into  English  bv  Mason  Neale  and  Johu 
Chandler.  A number  of  these  translations  are  also 
found  in  Lyra  Messianien,  p.  16,86, 41, 160, 164, 169, 181, 
264, 372.  See  Miller,  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church, 
p.  142;  Lichtcnberger,  Eucyclop.des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Coffin,  Charles  (2),  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Newbury  port.  Mass.,  Aug.  15,  1776;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1793;  studied  theology  pri- 
' vately,  and  was  licensed  by  Essex  Middle  Association, 
May  14,  1799.  He  spent  several  years  raising  the  en- 
dowment for  Greenville  College,  Tenn.,of  which  he  be- 
came vice-president,  and  in  1810  president.  In  1827 
he  became  president  of  East  Tennessee  University  at 
Knoxville,  aud  remained  there  until  1833.  lie  died 
June  3, 1853.  See  Sprague,  .4  nttals  of  the  A mer . Pulpit, 
iv.  246. 

Coffin,  Charles  B.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  inducted  into  the  ministerial  office  in  1868. 
In  1870  he  was  assistant  minister  of  St.  Luke's  Church, 
New  York  city,  which  relation  he  sustained  until  1873. 
In  the  following  year  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y,  He  died  July  9,  1875,  aged  forty- 
six  years.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1876,  p.  149. 

Coffin,  Nehenilah  Cogswell,  a Presbyterian 

minister,  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1816.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1836;  studied 
theology  for  one  year  (1839)  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  graduated  from  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary' in  1841.  He  was  ordained  Sept.  10,  1848;  was 
stated  supply  at  Fearing,  O..  from  1842  to  1845 ; at  Beth- 
el and  Bremen,  in  1845  and  1846;  at  Hebron,  from 
1846  to  1851 ; teacher  at  Granville  Female  College,  in 
1851  and  1852;  stated  supply  at  Piqua,  from  1852  to 
1860;  was  without  charge  at  Sandusky,  in  1860  and 
1861, nnd  at  Marblehead,  from  1861  until  his  death  there, 
Jan.  9,  1868.  Sec  Trim.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol.  Sent. 
1870,  p.  140. 

Coffin,  Stephen,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Alton,  N.  II.,  March  8,  1792,  the  youngest  of 
fourteen  children.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  in  1839  became  a member  of  the  Church 
in  Wolfborough.  In  the  winter  of  1841  he  was  ordained, 
and  afterwards  labored  as  an  evangelist,  spending  most 
of  the  autumns  and  winters  in  preaching  to  destitute 
churches,  and  holding  protracted  meetings  for  nearly 
a year  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  He  died  in  Dover, 
N.  IL,  March  4, 1867.  Sec  Free-will  Baptist  Register, 
1868,  p.  88.  (J.C.  S.) 

Coifing,  Jackson  Green,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Redstone,  I’a.,  Sept.  21,  1824.  He 
graduated  at  Marietta  College  in  1853 ; was  a student 
at  Union  Theologies!  Seminary  from  1853  to  1856;  then 
a resident  licentiate  in  1856  and  1857 ; was  ordained 
Nov.  9, 1856;  was  a foreign  missionary  at  Aintab,  West- 
ern Asia,  from  1857  to  1861 ; also  at  Hajin  and  Adana, 
in  1861  and  1862,  and  was  assassinated  at  Alexandretta, 
j March  26,  1862.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Union  TheoL  Setn. 

. 1876,  p.  77. 

! Coggeahall,  Freeborn,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
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clergyman,  was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dee.  81,  1845. 
When  he  was  a child  his  parents  removed  to  Provi- 
dence. and  he  fitted  for  college  in  the  high-school  of 
that  city.  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of 
bis  class  at  Brown  University  in  1867.  He  immedi- 
ately entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  where  he  was  a student  for  three  years,  with  the 
exception  of  six  months,  which  were  spent  in  travel  in 
the  old  world.  He  was  ordained  a deacon  June  12,1871, 
and  commenced  a mission  at  Elmwood,  near  Provi- 
dence. He  was  ordained  presbyter  Dec.  22  of  the  same 
rear,  and  for  about  a vear  was  assistant  rector  of  the 
“House  of  Prayer  " in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  was  assistant 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Boston,  from  the 
fall  of  1872  until  June,  1874,  when  he  resigned  his  of- 
fice and  went  abroad,  intending  to  spend  three  or  four 
years  in  theological  and  literary  study  at  the  University 
of  OxfonL  While  engaged  in  his  studies  he  performed 
ministerial  duties  in  Oxford  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage*. Two  years  were  devoted  to  most  congenial 
work,  and  he  had  made  his  arrangements  to  return  to 
bis  native  country,  when  he  died  at  Oxford,  Oct.  6,  1876. 
See  lirown  Vnicersity  Necrology,  1877.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Coggeshalle,  Ralph  i>k,  a learned  English  Cis- 
tercian and  historian,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Chronicle 
of  the  Holy  Land , which  is  valuable  because  he  w’as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  facts  related.  He  was  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  wounded  there  during  the  siege  of  that  city  by 
Saladin.  He  died  about  1228.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  IHci. 
a.  v.;  AJlibone,  IHci.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors , s.  v. 

Coggin,  David,  a Congregational  minister,  was  ! 
bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1817;  graduated  from  Dart-  1 
mouth  College  in  1836,  and  from  Andover  Theological  \ 
Seminary  in  1841 ; was  ordained  May  1 1, 18-12 ; was  pas- 
tor at  Westhampton,  Mass.,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death,  April  28, 1852.  See  Trim.  Cat.  of  A ndover  Theol. 
Sen.  1870,  p.  145. 

Coggin,  Jacob,  a Congregational  minister,  wns 
born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  Sept.  5, 1782.  He  graduated  ; 
from  Harvard  College  in  1803;  studied  theology  with 
his  pastor,  Rev.  Jonas  Chickering,  and  was  ordained  in 
Tewksbury,  Oct.  22, 1806.  Here  he  was  sole  pastor  for  ' 
more  than  forty  years.  Twice  he  represented  Tewks- 
bury in  the  legislature;  was  chosen,  in  1852,  a presi- 
dential elector,  and  in  1853  was  a delegate  to  the  con- 
vention for  revising  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
Governor  Clifford  appointed  him  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  state's  alms-house,  upon  the  establishment  of  that 
institution,  and  he  was  chaplain  of  it  till  his  decease, 
Dec.  12,  1854.  See  Necrology  of  Harvard  College,  p.  41. 
(J.  C 8.) 

Coghill,  Donald  R.  M.,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  educated  at  the 
university  there.  He  was  received  by  the  conference  in 
lKM.and  sent  to  Hexham,  next  to  Aberdeen,  and  final- 
ly to  Wigton.  In  1840  bodily  affliction  compelled  him  to 
give  up  the  active  work.  He  died  April  9, 1842.  See 
J Hsu  let  of  the  Brit  is  h Conference,  1842. 

CogitosUB,  a monk  of  Kildare,  is  commemorated 
on  April  18,  in  the  Mart.  TaUaght,  where  ho  is  called 
“the  wise.”  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  dates  of 
his  life,  as  given  by  different  writers,  but  Lanigan  and 
Pttrie  prove  incontestably  t ha t Cogitosus  must  have  writ- 
ten previously  to  A.D.  831,  when  Kildare  was  first  plun- 
dered, and  must  have  flourished  at  latest  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  9th  century' (Lanigan,  heeler.  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
b 379  *q.).  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cogler,  Nkrigsandi’S,  a German  poet  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
Wfitiirr,  wrote  Stiller  Poeticas  et  Profanes  (Augsburg, 
1”*).  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Cognac,  Cocxcilh  ok  (Concilium  Copriniacense  or 
t'ittpaniucum),  were  French  provincial  synods  as  fol- 

k»s: 


I.  Held  on  the  Monday  after  the  octave  of  Easter, 
1238,  by  Gerard  de  Malemort,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
together  with  his  suffragans.  Thirty-eight  canons,  or 
articles  of  regulation,  were  published,  among  which  we 
find  some  that  show  what  great  abuses  had  then  crept 
into  the  monastic  system. 

9.  Orders  that  each  bishop  shall  take  care  that  sentences 
of  excommunication  pronounced  by  a brother  bishop  bo 
enforced  within  his  own  diocese. 

12  aud  18.  Forbid  priests  and  monks  to  net  ns  advocates 
in  any  cause,  save  that  of  tbeir  own  churches  or  of  the 
poor. 

13.  Fines  those  who  conllunc  forty  days  in  a state  of 
excomtnuuicnliou. 

19.  Directs  that  not  only  those  persons  who  maltreat  a 
clergyman  shall  be  excluded  from  holding  any  ecclesias- 
tical office  or  preferment,  but  their  descendants  also  to 
the  third  generation. 

20.  Forbids  abbots  to  give  money  to  their  monks  in 
lieu  of  board,  lodging,  ana  clothing;  also  to  lake  any  en- 
trance-fee from  new-comers.  Orders  that,  if  the  revenues 
of  the  house  are  too  small  for  the  maintenance  of  a large 
number  of  monks,  the  number  shall  he  reduced. 

22.  Forbids  monks  to  leave  their  walls  without  leave, 
and  to  eat  abroad. 

28.  Orders  that  if  either  monk  or  canon  shall  he  fonnd 
to  |a>ssess  nuy  property,  ho  shull  he  deprived  of  church 
burial. 

29.  Forbids  them  to  cat  their  meals  with  lay  persons. 

30.  Forbids  their  living  alone  in  priories,  etc. 

Sec  Lnbbe,  Concil.  xi,  556. 

II.  Held  in  1255,  by  the  same  archbishop,  in  which 
thirty-nine  canons  were  published.  The  first  seventeen 
are  but  a repetition  of  those  of  the  Council  of  Cognac  in 
1238. 

19.  Relates  to  fasting  nnd  nbstineuce. 

20.  Prohibits,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  cat 
flesh  in  lAiut,  especially  on  the  first  Sunday. 

21.  Contains  a list  of  festivals  to  be  observed  through- 
out the  year. 

22.  Declares  that  there  nre  hut  ten  prefaces. 

23.  Forbids  the  laiiy  to  enter  the  choir  during  service. 

24.  Directs  that  women  about  the  time  of  their  confine- 
ment shall  confess  and  communicate. 

26.  Excommunicates  those  who  attend  fairs  and  mar- 
kets on  Sundays  or  festival  days. 

88.  Forbids  the  married  clergy  to  exercise  nny  ecclesi- 
astical Jurisdiction. 

89.  Forbids  to  bury  nny  corpse  within  the  clinrch,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  founder,  the  patron,  or  the  chaplain. 

Sec  Labbe,  Concil.  xi,  746. 

III.  Held  in  1260,  bv  Pierre  de  Roncevaux,  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux.  Nineteen  statutes  were  made. 

1.  Forbids  night-service  or  vigils  either  in  the  church 
or  church  yard,  on  account  of  the  disorders  commitled 
by  the  people  who  nttended. 

2.  Forbids  an  ancient  custom  of  dnneing  within  the 
church  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
aud  choosing  a mock  bishop. 

8.  Forbids  a priest  to  marry  pnrties  belonging  to  an- 
other parish  without  t ho  license  of  the  chaplaiu  or  prior 
belonging  to  that  parish. 

7.  Forbids,  under  anathema,  cock-flghting,  then  much 
practiced  in  schools. 

18  nnd  16.  Forbid  extra  - parochial  burial  without  the 
curate’s  permission.  One  object  of  this  canon  was  to 
prevent  tne  ecclesiastical  burial  of  excommunicated  per- 
sons. 

See  Ijtbbc,  Concil.  xi,  799. 

IV.  Held  in  1262,  by  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 
Seven  statutes  were  published. 

1.  Toys  nnder  an  interdict  ttiose  places  in  which  eccle- 
siastical |tersons  or  property  were  forcibly  detained. 

8.  Enjoins  the  clergy  to  say  the  office  within  churches 
with  closed  doors  in  places  under  interdict,  and  forbids 
any  of  the  parishioners  attending. 

Another  council  was  held  by  the  same  archbishop  in 
the  following  year;  the  place  is  uncertain.  Seven  arti- 
cles were  agreed  upon,  of  which  the  second  declares  that 
a person  under  sentence  of  excommunication  for  twelve 
months  shall  Ik*  looked  upon  as  a heretic.  See  I^ibbe, 
Concil.  xi,  820-822. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Cognatius.  See  Cagnazzo. 

Cognatus  (or  Cousin),  Johannes,  a Flemish  his- 
torian and  theologian,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century;  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  ofToumay, 
and  wrote,  De  Pundamentis  llcligionis  (Douav,  1597) : — 
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De  Prosperitate  ex  Exitio  Salomons  (ibid.  1599): — 
Jlistoire  de  Toumai  (in  French,  ibid.  1619,  2 vols.)  : — 
HUtoria  Sanctorum  (ibid.  1621).  See  Hocfer,  S'ouc. 
Bioy.  Generate,  8.  v. 


is  a woman,  whose  head  he  seems  to  lx:  about  to  cut  off. 
He  lives  entirely  in  flames,  and  in  these  he  kills  every 
one  who  approaches  him ; therefore  Cohana  Forseh  is 
the  most  terrific  idol  in  the  entire  Tartar  circle  of  deities. 


Cogshall,  Israel,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  near  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22, 1820.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  soon  afterwards 
received  license  to  exhort;  removed  to  Michigan,  where 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and,  after  s[iendiiig  some  time 
teaching  school  and  preaching,  was  admitted  into  the 
Michigan  Conference  in  1843.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Rebellion,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  19th  regi- 
ment  of  Michigan  Volunteers;  on  his  return  from  the 
nrmy  served  two  years  as  agent  of  Albion  College,  and 
then  again  entered  the  regular  itinerant  ranks,  in  which 
he  remained  faithful  until  his  death,  April  7, 1879.  Mr. 
Cogshall  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  all  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  He  was  a man  of  decided  opinions  and 
strong  convictions,  kind,  sympathetic,  active,  studious, 
and  successful.  See  Minute s of  Aiaiual  Conferences,  ! 
1879,  p.  65. 

Cogswell.  James,  D.I).,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter. was  born  at  Say  brook,  Conn.,  Jan.  6, 1720.  He  grad- 
uated at  Ynlc  College  in  1742,  and  was  ordained  in  1744 
over  the  Church  in  Canterbury,  where  he  labored  twen- 
ty-seven years.  His  next  charge  was  Scotland,  from 
1772  to  1804.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son,  Hr.  Ma- 
son Fitch  Cogswell,  in  Hartford,  Jan.  2,  1807.  He  was 
“ learned,  social,  benevolent,  submissive.”  He  pub- 
lished six  Sermons.  Sec  Cony.  Quarterly,  1859,  p.353. 

Cogswell,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  Ixirn  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Sept.  2, 1782.  He  was 
converted  when  seventeen  -years  of  age,  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  ordained  in  1810,  and  stationed  at 
Saco,  where  he  labored  with  great  success  for  eighteen 
years.  In  1829  he  was  called  to  New  Britain,  Conn., 
where  he  labored  faithfully  for  five  years.  In  1834  he 
was  elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  the- 
ological seminary  at  East  Windsor.  He  retired  from 
public  life  on  account  of  failing  health,  in  1844,  and  re- 
sided at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  until  his  death,  Aug.  1, 
1864.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  .4 Imanac,  1865,  p.  85. 

Cohana  ForBeh,  in  Lamaism,  is  an  idol  of  the 
Tartars  and  Kalmucks,  which  seems  to  bear  a resem- 
blance to  Sivn,  of  India— at  least,  he  is  the  destroyer, 
lu  one  of  bis  eight  bauds  he  holds  a human  head  by  the 
hair,  and  a skeleton  head  in  another;  out  of  the  tire 
which  surrounds  him  there  is  a skull  visible.  A broad 
chain  of  similar  ornaments  hangs  below  the  breast  and 
thigh.  His  three  eyes  sec  the  present,  the  future,  and 
the  past;  his  eight  hands  are  armed  with  all  sorts  of  in- 
struments of  torture  for  his  victims.  At  his  feet  there 


Cohen,  Abraham  bkk-Sabata,  a Jewish  schol- 
ar, was  born  at  Zautc  in  1670.  He  died  in  1729.  He 
composed  a Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew  verse, 
published  at  Venice  in  1719.  Sec  Hoofer,  .Your.  Bioy. 
Genet  ale,  s.  v.;  Ftlrst,  liibl.  Jud.  s.  v.  Zanti. 

Cohen,  Moses,  a French  rabbi  of  the  3d  century, 
was  born  at  Lunel,  in  Languedoc,  lie  combated  the 
principles  of  the  famous  Maimonides,  and  gained  the 
esteem  of  his  co-religionists  by  various  works  which 
have  not  been  published.  Sec  Hocfer,  Xouc.  Bioy.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

Cohon.  Antiiymk  Dknis,  a French  prelate,  was 
born  at  Craon,  in  Anjou,  in  1594.  lie  was  sent  to  his 
uncle,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Mans,  to  commence  his 
studies,  and  thus  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance 
to  the  college  of  Angers.  He  hesitated  for  a time  be- 
tween oratory  and  law,  but  finally  chose  the  former.  On 
the  resignation  of  his  uncle  he  became  canon  of  Mans,  and 
later  bishop  of  Xismes.  His  conduct  during  the  pesti- 
lence of  1640  was  worthy  of  much  praise.  In  1641  he 
assisted  at  the  assembly  of  Nantes.  On  the  death  of 
cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  been  his  patron  and  pro- 
tector, he  attached  himself  to  cardinal  Mazariu.  But 
the  Protestants  aud  even  the  Catholics  became  his  ene- 
mies, and  Mazariu  was  obliged  to  remove  him,  and  he 
accordingly  sent  him  to  the  see  of  DoL  Cohon  soon 
after  abdicated  in  favor  of  Robert  Cupif.  After  send- 
ing two  years  at  the  priory  of  St.  1-oiian,  Cohon  re- 
turned to  the  court,  and  rendered  valuable  service  to 
Mazariu.  At  the  consecration  of  Louis  XIV  he  occu- 
pied the  pulpit  of  the  church  at  Rheitus,  and  pronounced 
a discourse.  Having  already  received  the  abbey  of 
Flaran,  after  the  consecration  the  young  king  also  gave 
to  him  the  abbey  of  Le  Tronchet.  His  recall  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Xismcs  only  surrounded  him  again  with  trouble 
and  difficulties,  and  he  died  there  Nov.  7,  1670,  leaving, 
Lettre  a M.  le  Cardinal  de  Lyon,  found  in  MS.  in  the 
national  library : — iMtre  Contenant  la  Cabals  Secrete 
acec  Mazariu  (Paris,  1649): — .4  qui  Aitne  la  Virile 
(anonymous): — Ordnnnances  Synodales  du  Diocese  de 
Xismes  ( 1 670).  See  Hocfer,  Xouc.  Bioy.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; 
Bioy.  Unirerselle,  s.  v. 

Coifi  was  the  chief  of  the  heathen  priests  of  .Ed- 
win, king  of  Northumbria,  in  A.D.  627.  He  advised 
his  master  to  accept  Christianity  at  the  preaching  of 
Paulinus,  and  he  himself  desecrated  the  temple  at 
(loodmanhnm,  where  he  had  so  often  officiated  (Bede, 
//.  E.  ii,  13). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bioy.  s.  v. 

Coimbra,  Bernardo  de,  a Portuguese  Benedic- 
tine of  the  convent  of  Alcoba<;a,  an  encyclopaedist  of 
the  middle  ages,  of  whom  little  is  known,  llis  book, 
still  in  MS.,  contains,  De  Cvelo  et  Terra,  de  Luce,  Aquis, 
Sole,  Luna  et  Stellis,  de.  Picibus  et  .4  ribus ; de  Paradiso 
dc  Eornuitiane  Primi  t/ominu;  de  Adam,  Eva  ft  Ser- 
pente,  de  Sex  Diebtts  et  Septimana  ; de  A dam.  Era  et 
Filiis  Eorum ; de  Enos,  Enoch  et  Xoe ; de  .4  rca  et  IHlu- 
via ; de  Corro  et  Columba ; de  I ride  ; de  Vinea  Xoe  et 
Inebriations  Ejus;  and  in  the  fourth  part,  de  Corporals 
et  Spirituali  Fornicationi ; de.  Lapsu  Cujusdam  1 iryt- 
nis ; de  Violatore.  ViryinU,  etc.  See  Hocfer,  Xouc.  Bitty. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Coimbra,  Manoel  de  (1).  a Portuguese  theologi- 
an, born  at  Obidos,  Brazil,  was  an  indefatigable  translator, 
and  died  in  the  17th  century, at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
leaving  a large  iiumlier  of  works,  among  which  we  cite, 
Hanquete  da  A Ima  ( 1 687): — Practica  dos  Exercicios  S/rir- 
ituaes  de  Santo  Jytuicio  ( Lisbon,  1 687 ) : — A stro  Vespertino 
de  S.  Lucar  Theresa  de  Jesus  (1689): — Relaqum  do  Sump- 
tuoso  A pparato  na  CanonUaqao  de  Cinco  Santos : S. 
Laureitfo  Justinumo,  S.  Joan  CapUtrano,  S.  Joan  de  Sa- 
hayun,  S.  Joao  de  Dens  e S.  Paschoal  Payton  (ibid.  1691). 
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Coimbra,  Manoel  de  (2),  a Portuguese  theolo- 
gian, was  born  in  the  17th  century,  in  Coimbra,  and 
belonged  to  a noble  family.  He  entered  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  and  became  guardian  of  tbe  convent  of  San 
Francisco  de  Covilhao  in  1095;  and  occupied  the  same 
position  at  Coimbra  about  1706.  He  became  definitor 
of  his  order  in  the  chapter  of  1709,  and  died  in  1727, 
leaving.  Epitome  llistorial  da  Vida  e Virtudes  e 1 'or len- 
to* do  luriclo  e (>'l orioso  Padre  S.  Jodo  Capistrano, 
etc.  (Lisbon,  1692). 

Coinchenn  (or  Conchenn)  was  the  name  of 
two  Irish  virgin  saints  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuriea : 

1.  Coixchesx  ok  CaeIj-achadii  is  commemorated 
Aug.  20.  Her  monastery  was  probably  at  Killeigh, 
King's  County,  and  she  died  about  A.  I).  743,  according 
to  the  Irish  annals  (Colgnn,  A cla  Sanctorum,  p.  GU7). 

2.  Coinchenn,  the  Devout,  flourished,  accord- 
ing to  Colgan,  in  Ulster,  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  7th 
century.  She  became  abbess  of  Cill-Sleibhe,  and  died 
in  654.  She  is  commemorated  on  March  13  (Lanigati, 
E«xL  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  38  sq. ; O’Donovan,  Four  Mas- 
ters. i,  168  n.,  267).— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ,  Diog.  a.  v. 

Coiner.  Erasmus  T.,  n Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Ross  County,  ().,  Feb.  2,  1832.  He 
rumored,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  his  parents  to  Dcs 
Moines  County,  la.;  experienced  religion  in  1852;  en- 
tered Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute  the  same  year; 
graduated  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  in  1857;  re- 
ceived license  to  exhort  the  same  year,  and  entered  the 
Iowa  Conference.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Fourth 
Iowa  Cavalry,  and  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  com- 
pany D,  io  which  capacity  he  proved  himself  a good 
soldier  and  officer,  as  well  as  an  exemplary  Christian. 
He  died  at  Jacksouport,  Arkansas,  June  28, 1863.  Sec 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p,  156. 

Coiningen,  in  the  Irish  martyrologies,  is  called  the 
pupil  of  Su  Mac  Tail,  bishop  of  Cill-Cuilinn,  who  died 
about  A.D.  548,  ami  is  said  to  have  been  denounced  by 
the  clergy  of  Leinster  on  her  account.  She  is  identified 
with  “Si.  Coach  of  Cill-Fionmaighe " in  the  County 
Wicklow,  and  is  commemorated  April  29. — Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  liiog.  s.  v. 

Coinai,  Gavtiek  pk,  a French  ecclesiastic  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Amiens  in  1 177.  He  was  successively  prior 
of  the  abbey  of  Vic-stir-Aisne.  and  of  that  of  St.  M&lard 
ofSoiasons.  He  died  in  1236,  leaving  in  manuscript  a 
French  translation  in  verse  of  the  Miracles  de  Notre- 
frenns,  written  originally  in  Latin  by  Hugh  Farsi,  Iler-^ 
man,  Guibert  of  Kogent,  etc.  Several  copies  of  this 
MS.  are  found  in  the  im|>erial  library  of  Paris.  Some 
of  the  accounts  of  Coinsi  were  published  by  Legrand 
f Ausai  iu  bis  Ilecutil  des  Fabliaux.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
biug.  Cent  rale,  a.  v.;  liiog.  U nicer sellc,  s.  v. 

Cointa.  See  Quinta. 

Ccinualch  (Coinwalch,  or  Cenwalh),  king 
dWtatx,  succeeded  his  father  Cvnegils  in  643,  being 
Bill  a heathen.  In  645,  having  been  driven  from  bis 
eoantry  by  Pends,  king  of  Mercia,  he  took  refuge  with 
Anna,  king  of  the  East- Angles,  at  whose  court  be  was 
convened  to  Christianity,  and  baptized  by  Felix,  the 
bbbop  of  the  East- Angles.  After  three  years  of  exile 
he  returned  and  introduced  Christianity  into  his  domin- 
esml  The  We<t-Saxon  kingdom  was  greatly  developed 
faring  his  reign.  He  is  the  traditional  founder  of  the 
•«  and  cathedral  of  Winchester  (Bede,  II.  E.  iii,  7 ; iv, 
12*.  He  died  in  672.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  liiog. 
tr. 

Coislin,  Henri  Charles  pk  Cambout,  duke  of, 
■ French  prelate,  nephew  of  the  following,  was  born  at 
Faria,  Sept.  15,  1664.  He  became  successively  prince- 
!*fa*pof  Metz,  first  almoner  «>f  the  king,  and  member  of 
French  Academy.  Like  his  oncle,  he  displayed  re- 
®BriuU4e  charity  towards  hi*  diocesans ; but  he  had  a 
owitn/renv  with  Rome,  particularly  on  the  bull  Uni- 
jraifcs. 

He  bequeathed  to  tbe  nbltey  of  St.  Germain 


the  celebrated  library  inherited  by  him  from  chancellor 
Seguier.  Montfamjon  gave  a catalogue  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts  of  the  large  collection,  to  a great  extent 
destroyed  by  a fire  in  1793,  the  remains  of  which  have 
been  collected  in  the  national  library.  Coislin  died  iu 
1732,  having  published  a Choix  des  Statuts  Sgnodaur 
of  his  predecessors  in  1699  : — Kituel  (1713).  See  Hoe- 
fer, None,  liiog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; liiog.  Universe  ID,  s.  v. 

Coislin,  Pierre  de  Camhout  pk,  a French  prelate, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1636.  He  became  bishop  of  Or- 
leans, first  almoner  of  tbe  king,  then  grand  almoner  of 
France,  and  enrdina).  He  was  held  iu  high  veneration 
for  his  benevolence,  and  the  wise  manner  in  which  he 
accomplished  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  the  aid 
which  he  rendered  the  Calvinists  iu  allaying  the  per- 
secution directed  against  them  by  tbe  government  after 
the  revocation  of  tbe  edict  of  Nantes.  He  died  Feb.  5, 
1706.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  liiog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. ; liiog. 
Vniverstlle,  s.  v. 

Coit,  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  D.D.,  a Protestant 

Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1809. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1828;  studied  theol- 
ogy in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  one  year;  was 
ordained  deacon  Aug.  8, 1830,  and  presbyter  at  St.  John’s 
Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1863 ; was  rector  of  Christ 
Church, West  Haven, in  1864  and  1865;  of  St. Michael’s 
Church, Naugatuck,  iu  1866.  After  t his  time  he  preached 
occasionally,  and  died  at  Southport,  Nov.  10,  1869.  See 
Trien.  Cat.  of  Andover  TheoL  Sem.  1870,  p.  97. 

Coit,  John  Calkins,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  nt  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1799.  For  a time  lie 
studied  and  practiced  law,  and  was  president  of  a bank 
iu  Chcraw,  S.  C.  He  was  finally  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  an  old-school  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cheraw. 
His  ecclesiastical  and  political  sentiments  were  of  a very 
decided  character.  During  the  last  few  years  of  bis  life 
lie  was  without  pastoral  charge,  and,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  health,  resided  in  Wisconsin,  North  Car- 
olina, and  South  Carolina  successively.  He  died  in 
Cheraw,  Feb.  6,  1863.  See  Obituary  Record  of  Yale 
College , 1864. 

Coit,  John  Summerfield,  n Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1828.  He  re- 
ceived a careful  religious  training;  was  apprenticed  to 
a carpenter  in  Newark  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ; expe- 
rienced religion  about  this  time;  served  tbe  Church  as 
class-leader,  exhorter,  and  local  preacher;  spent  a year 
and  a half  in  hard  study  at  Pennington  Seminary  ; and 
in  1853  was  admitted  into  the  New  Jersey  Conference. 
Iu  1867  he  was  transferred  to  the  Des  Moines  Confer- 
ence, and  in  it  served  zealously  until  his  death,  Jan.  7, 
1868.  Mr.  Coit  was  emphatically  a good  man,  and  an 
humble,  devoted,  and  useful  preacher,  lie  was  ever 
ready  and  courageous.  His  preaching  wa9  sound,  prac- 
tical. and  earnest.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1868,  p.  283. 

Coit,  Joseph,  a Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
nt  New  Ixmdon,  Conn,,  April  4,  1673.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1697,  and  was  settled  for  several 
years  on  the  Quinebnug,  being  ordained  in  1705  and  dis- 
missed in  1748.  His  territory  included  what  i*  now 
Plainfield  and  Canterbury.  He  died  Julv  1, 1750,  uni- 
versally  lamented.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  289. 

Coit,  Joseph  Howland,  I).D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  3, 
1802.  lie  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1820; 
studied  two  years  thereafter  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1825;  spent  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  ministerial  life,  after  1832,  ns  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  died  there, 
Oct.  1,  1866.  See  I'rot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1867,  p,  101; 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1882,  p.  39. 

Coit,  J.  Townsend,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.f  May  8,  1824.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1844;  during  bis  college  course  was 
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•onverted ; entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Ando- 
ver, Mass,,  in  1845;  after  completing  his  studies,  sailed 
for  Europe  in  1849,  and  remained  there  two  years.  In 
1851  he  was  licensed  by  the  Niagara  Presbytery;  in 
1854,  accepted  a call  from  the  Church  at  Albion,  N.  Y., 
where  he  labored  for  five  years;  in  1860,  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Church  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  Rochester,  and 
died  Jan.  23,  1863.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb.  Hitt.  Almanac, 
1864,  p.'  105. 

Cok,  James,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  admitted 
the  first  Protestant  minister  at  Ladvkirk  in  1585,  and 
was  before  the  assembly  ill  1597  ‘‘forlryal  of  the  min- 
isters of  Orkney.”  There  is  no  further  record  of  him. 
See  Patti  EccUs.  Scoticance,  iii,412. 

Cok,  Thomas,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  University  in  1612;  was  admitted 
to  the  living  of  Cross  and  lluniess  before  July,  1624, 
the  first  minister  after  the  parish  was  formed;  trans- 
ferred to  Ladvkirk  in  1635,  and  died  Jan.  28, 1646,  aged 
about  fiftv-four  yean.  See  Patti  EccUs.  Scoticantr, 
iii,  409,  412. 

Cokburne,  Jamks,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  to  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  of  Ayr 
in  1573,  with  the  gift  of  the  emolument  of  Kilmoir  in 
1576;  had  a presentation  to  the  living  at  Muckhart  in 
1585,  and  was  deposed  for  non-rcsidencc  in  1591.  See 
Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticanct,  ii,  776. 

Coker,  George  W.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Macon  County,  Tenn.,  June  11,  1818.  He  united 
with  the  Church  in  1837,  and  soon  after  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  March,  1841,  he  moved  to  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, south-east  Missouri,  where  he  was  ordained  in  April, 
1843.  lie  next  took  up  his  residence  in  Bollinger 
County,  where  he  lived  about  twenty  years,  and  during 
that  time  had  the  pastoral  care  of  several  churches, 
itinerating  much  in  that  region,  and  acting  as  mission- 
ary of  the  Cape  Girardeau  Association.  He  moved  to 
Carlyle,  111.,  in  1864,  where  he  gathered  a church,  of 
which  he  was  pastor,  and  subsequently  had  charge  of 
one  or  two  other  churches.  He  died  May  25,  1874. 
See  Borum,  Sketches  of  Tennessee  Ministers,  150-152. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Cola,  Gknnaro  m,  an  old  Neapolitan  painter,  was 
born  in  1320,  and  studied  under  Maestro  Simone.  The 
principal  works  of  this  artist  are  the  altar-piece  in  Santa 
Maria,  Naples,  representing  the  Virgin  anil  Dead  Christ , 
with  angels  holding  the  instruments  of  the  passion; 
A Magdalene  in  the  chapel  of  the  same  church ; The 
Nativity  and  The  A nnunciatian,  in  the  tribune  of  San 
Giovanni.  He  died  in  1370.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the.  Pine  .4  tit,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  None.  Hiog.  Generate, 

8.  V. 

Colachus.  See  Ckixach. 

Colan,  Wilson,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Newmarket,  N.  II.,  in  1775.  In  early  life  he 
removed  to  Berwick,  Me.,  and  in  1800  removed  to  Wa- 
terville,  where  he  l*eeamc  a Christian,  and  united  with 
the  Church.  Subsequently  he  was  ordained.  In  1812 
he  removed  to  Fairfield,  a few  miles  from  Waterville, 
where  he  had  purchased  a farm,  lie  prcnched  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  attended  the  meetings  of  his  denomina- 
tion, quarterly  and  yearly.  Thus  he  spent  fifteen  years, 
and  then  devoted  himself  wholly  to  ministerial  work, 
travelling  among  the  poor  churches,  seldom  receiving 
anything  for  his  services,  but  rather  contributing  from 
his  own  resources  to  help  his  needy  brethren.  He  tlied 
at  Fairfield,  Aug.  1, 1846.  See  Pree-tcill  llaptist  He<jis~ 
ter,  18 18,  p.  79, 80.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Colangelo,  Fuancksco.  an  Italian  theologian  and 
scholar,  was  born  at  Naples,  Nov.  25, 1769.  In  1783  he 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  Italy,  in 
which  he  occupied  high  positions,  and  in  1820  was  raised 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Castellamare.  In  1825  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  died  Jan.  15,  1836, 


leaving,  Opuscoli  Scientifci  di  FilaUte: — Raccolta  di 
Opcre  Appartenenti  Alla  Storia  iAtteraria: — II  Gali~ 
leo  Propost  o Alla  Gioventit: — Vita  del  Pont  mo: — Vita 
di  Antonio  beccadelli,  del  to  U Panarmita : — Vita  di 
Gio.  Hattisla  della  Porta: — Vita  de.  San  Nazzaro: — 
Iai  Irreligiosa  Liberia  di  Pensare:  — Apologia  della 
ltelitjione  Crist  iana: — I storia  de'  Filosoji  e Matemati- 
ci  Napolitani : — Omelia  di  S.  Gio.  Crisostomo  Intitolata 
che  Cristo  sia  Dio,  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  notes. 
See  Hoefer,  Now.  Hiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Colas,  Jean  Francois  (also  called  de  Guyeme'),  a 
French  scholar,  was  bom  at  Orleans  in  1702.  He  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  order,  but  withdrew  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  became  successively  canon  of  Saint-Picrre- 
Empont  and  of  the  royal  church  of  Saint-Aignan.  He 
tlied  Nov.  3,  1772,  leaving,  Oraison  Funebre  de  lx>uis 
d'Orliatu  (Orleans,  1752): — Discours  sur  la  PucelU 
iTOrUans  (ibid.  1760) : — 1a  Manuel  du  Culticateur  dans 
U I 'ignoble  d' Orleans  (ibid.  1770).  See  Hoefer,  Nour. 
Hiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colb,  Andrew,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  the  first 
Protestant  minister  to  the  parish  of  Redgorton,  ap- 
pointed in  1574,  having  Luncarty  in  charge;  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  in  1577,  and  continued  in  1591. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  655. 

Colbenschlag  (or  Colbenius),  Stephen,  a Ger- 
man engraver,  was  bom  at.  Salzburg  in  1591.  He  vis- 
ited Italy  early,  and  afterwards  Rome,  where  he  resided 
chiefly,  and  engraved  several  plates  after  the  Italian 
masters,  among  which  are,  The  Descent  from  the  Cross ; 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  He  died  in  1683. 
See  Spooner,  Hiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Colberg,  Ehregott  Daniel,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Colberg,  in  Pomerania, 
Jan.  26, 1659.  He  studied  at  the  different  universities, 
was  for  a time  professor  of  ethics  and  history'  at  Greifs- 
wald,  afterwards  pastor  and  member  of  consistory  at 
Wismar,  where  he  died,  Oct.  30,  161*8.  He  wrote,  De 
Tolerantia  Ihrertarum  Iteligionnm  in  Politic i : — De 
Origine  et  Progressn  Hceresium  et  Errorum  in  EccUsia  : 
— De  Sapienta  Veterum  Hebrcrorum  : — Plalomsch-hei- 
metisches  ('hristenthum.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Ge~ 
Uhrten-Lexikon,  s.  \\;  Winer,  Hctndbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
i,  501.  (B.  P.) 

Colberg,  Johann,  father  of  the  preceding,  died 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Grcifswald,  Sept- 
19,  1687,  leaving,  De  Syncretismo : — De  Libris  Sym- 
bol icis : — De  Verbo  Dei.  See  Witte,  IHarium  Hiogra- 
phicnm;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelchrten-  Lexikon,  s.  v. 

(B.  P-) 

Colbert.  Micum-a  French  ascetic  theologian,  was 
born  about  1633.  He  entered  the  order  of  Pnemon- 
strants,  and  became  abbot-general  in  1670.  He  died  at 
Paris,  March  29,  1702,  leaving  Lettres  dim  Abbe  a scs 
HeligUux  (Paris) litres  de  Consolation,  addressed  to 
his  sister  on  the  loss  of  her  husband.  Sec  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Hiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Hiog.  VnicerselU,  s.  v. 

Colbert  i»k  Seignklay,  a French  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  born  in  1736  at  Castle  Hill,  in  Scotland, 
the  original  scat  of  the  Colbert  family.  Being  sent 
while  young  to  France,  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
calling,  shortly  after  obtained  the  abbeys  of  Val-Riclier 
ami  Sorbze,  and  became  vicar-general  of  Toulouse  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  He  was  appointed,  in  1781, 
bishop  of  Rode,  and  held  various  im|K>rtant  jn>sitions  in 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  time.  Colbert  joined 
great  knowledge  with  sincere  piety  and  pure  morals. 
He  died  about  1808.  See  Hoefer,  Nour.  Hiog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v. 

Colburn,  Hanford,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  received  into  the  Oueida  Conference  at  its  or- 
ganization in  1882,  ordained  deacon,  and  sent  to  Dan- 
by  Station,  which  then  had  only  three  members,  with- 
out church,  parsonage,  or  salary,  but  before  a year  closed 
he  had  a great  revival.  Subsequently  he  served  New- 
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ark,  Owcgo,  and  Binghamton.  He  was  then  made  ' 
financial  agent  of  Cazenovia  Seminary,  and  in  1840 
elected  to  the  princi  finish  ip  of  that  institution.  Being 
driven  by  sickness  in  his  family  to  enter  the  mercan- 
tile business,  he  located  at  Elmira;  also  practiced  med- 
icine, which  he  had  studied  in  his  youth, at  Albion.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1881,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Central  New  York  Conference.  Mr.  Colburn  was  a wise 
counsellor,  a faithful  friend,  and  a man  of  God.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  330. 

Colburn,  Jonas,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Dracut,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1789.  He  studied  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  graduated  at  Middleburv 
College  in  1817,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semina- 
ry in  1820;  travelled  a year  in  western  New  York  as 
a missionary,  and  then  returned  and  preached  for  a 
short  time  in  several  villages  in  New  England,  when 
he  was  ordained,  in  1824,  over  the  Church  in  Leverett, 
Mass.  His  other  charges  were  Stoneham,  Mass.,  and 
Wells,  Me.,  whence  he  was  dismissed  in  1844;  and  did 
not  again  take  a settled  charge,  but  preached  in  various 
villages  according  to  opportunity.  He  died  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  Nov.  19, 1862.  See  Cony.  Quarterly , 1862,  p.  191. 


Colburn,  Moses  McLellan,  a Congregational 


ated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1844;  then 
taught  in  Montpelier  two  years,  and  graduated  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1850.  The  next 
year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Pacific  Church,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.;  in  1852  was  installed  at  South  Ded- 
ham (now  Norwood),  where  he  remained  until  1866; 
in  that  year  became  acting  pastor  at  Waukegan,  III.; 
and  after  a four  years’  service  assumed  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Church  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Jan.  26,  1876.  Mr.  Colburn 
was  a conscientious  student  and  an  instructive  preach- 
er. See  Cony.  Quarterly,  1877,  p.  413,  431. 

Colburn,  Samuel  S.,  a minister  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Greene  County, 
Tenit..  May  1, 1807.  He  removed  to  I^fayette  County, 
Moi.  in  1831.  was  converted  in  1832,  licensed  to  preach 
in  1833,  and  in  1835  entered  the  Missouri  Conference, 
laboring  therein  continuously  until  1859,  when  he  be- 
came superannuated;  but  still  continued  to  preach,  as 
health  permitted,  until  his  death,  Aug.  26,  1875.  Mr. 
Colburn  was  a man  of  thorough  consecration,  untiring 
energy,  and  living  piety.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1875,  p.  235 ; Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 


peculiar  mathematical  power.  He  died  at  Norwich,  Vt., 
March  2,  1839.  See  Allen,  Amer.  Bioy.  s.  v.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Colby,  Gardner,  a distinguished  Baptist  layman 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Bowdoinhnm,  Me.,  Sept. 
3,  1810.  When  but  twenty  years  of  age  he  o[>ened  a 
store  in  Boston,  and  steadily  rose  in  mercantile  success, 
carrying  on  for  many  years  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods,  in  connection  with  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmunds,  and 
during  the  late  civil  war  becoming  a large  government 
contractor  for  the  army.  In  1870  he  was  interested 
in  the  building  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  and 
in  securing  the  government  appropriation  of  lands  along 
its  line.  Early  in  his  business  life  he  formed  the  habit 
of  cheerful  giving;  for  years  was  a trustee  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution;  and  gave 
liberally  to  Brown  University,  of  which  he  was  a trus- 
tee for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  The  cause  of 
missions,  both  home  and  foreign,  found  in  him  an  ef- 
ficient hel|>cr.  In  1867  the  name  of  Watervillc  Col- 
lege was  clmuged  to  that  of  Colby  University,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  appreciation  of  the  corporation  of  a gift  of 
$50,000  made  to  the  institution  by  Mr.  Colby.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Newton  Centre,  April  2,  1879. 
See  The  Boston  Advertiser,  May,  3, 1879 : The  Watch- 
man. April  10,  1879;  Calhcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  s.  v. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Colby,  Johu,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Sand- 
wich, N.  H.,  Dec.  9,  1787,  but  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
moved  to  what  is  now  Sutton,  Vt.  He  made  a profes- 
sion of  his  faith  by  baptism  Dec.  8,  1805,  about  four 
years  after  was  licensed  to  preach,  was  ordained  Nov. 
80,  1809,  and  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  1811  in  New 
Hampshire  as  an  itinerant,  llis  work  was  greatly 
blessed,  revivals  of  religion  everywhere  following  his 
labors,  es|>ecinlly  in  Montville,  Me.,  w here  many  were 
converted.  Mr.  Colby  continued  his  itinerant  work  for 
the  next  year  or  two,  visiting  many  sections  of  New 
England,  and  preaching  with  great  zeal  and  unction. 
On  his  way  south  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  lie  died 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Dec.  23,  1818.  See  Barrett,  Memoirs 
of  Eminent  Ministers,  p.  55-63.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Colclazer,  Tiiomas,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  April  5,  1811.  He 
was  converted  in  Ohio  in  1830,  and  in  1851  entered  the 
North  Indiana  Conference,  in  which  he  luhored  with 
zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  Sept.  26,  1865.  Mr. 
Colclazer  was  a plain,  earnest  man,  a good  preacher, 
and  a faithful  Christian.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1866,  p.  69. 

Colcu.  See  Coixja. 


Colburn,  Samnel  W.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, «u  bom  in  Lebanon,  N.  II., about  1785.  He  grad- 
uate.  1 fn>ro  Dartmouth  College  in  1808,  was  ordained  at 
West  Taunton.  Mass..  Aug  29, 1809,  mid  remained  there 
until  Dee.  9, 1812.  For  some  months  he  performed  mis- 
sionary labor  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  His  health 
having  been  restored,  lie  became  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church  in  East  Abiugtou,  Mass.,  Oct.  13,  1813,  and  re- 
mained until  Feb.  5,  1830.  His  subsequent  pastorates, 
which  were  not  of  long  duration,  were  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
Weal  Attleboro,  and  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and  Little  C’amp- 
t*m.  ILL  He  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  19, 1854.  See 
Jlenujrials  of  It.  /.  Conyreyationul  Ministers.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Colburn,  Zerah,  for  several  years  an  itinerant 
minuter  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  bom  at  Cabot, 
Vt,  Sept.  1, 1804.  He  was  remarkably  precocious,  uml 
mo  noted,  as  a child,  for  talent  in  computation  that  his 
father  exhibited  him  in  different  cities  in  America  and 
in  Europe.  Zerah  spent  three  years  in  the  West- 
minster school  in  London.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
hi  London,  in  1821,  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  berame  a member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Burlington,  Vt.,  but  not  long  afterwards  joined  the 
Nfetbodiau.  Mr.  Colburn  is  said  to  have  displayed  no  ' 
uncommon  abilitr  as  a preacher,  and  to  have  lost  his  , 

XIL— B 


Colczawa,  Charl.es,  a Bohemian  scholar  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  who  lived  in  the  early  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, wrote,  Exercifationes  Dramatica  (Prague,  1703,  3 
vols.): — Proyymnusrnata  in  Triplici  Genere  Chriarum 
(ibid.  1708).  See  Iloefcr,  A ’our.  Bioy.  G ini  rale,  s.  v. 

Colden  i-<  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergy- 
men, of  whom  we  notice  the  following: 

1.  Ai.kxanm-h,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1675;  became  minister  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian congregation  at  Enniscortliv,  Ireland;  was  called 
to  the  living  at  liouklc,  Scotland,  in  1690;  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  the  same  year,  and  also  in 
1692;  was  transferred  to  Dunsc  in  1693,  and  promoted 
to  Oxnnm  in  17<i0.  He  scrupled  to  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  hut  did  so  in  1719.  He  died  June  29,  1738, 
aged  eighty-three  years.  Mr.  Colden  wrote  the  preface 
to  Boston’s  t'rook  in  the  I.ot,  and  was  a true  friend  of 
that  author,  and  a minister  of  tme  piety,  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  diligence.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i, 
404-408,  510,  511. 

2.  George,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1627,  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Kinross 
in  1641,  and  died  while  attending  n meeting  of  the 
synod  nt  St.  Andrews,  April  5,  1665,  aged  sixty  years. 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana.  ii,  596. 
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3.  James,  son  of  the  minister  at  Oxnatn,  was  licensed  1 tinns  of  the  state  of  Maine.  He  died  in  September, 
to  preach  in  1722 ; presented  to  the  living  at  Whitsome  i 1839.  Sec  Millett,  History  of  baptists  in  Maine , p.  -MO. 
in  1723,  and  ordained;  and  died  Sept.  20,  1754,  aged  (J.  C.  S.) 


fifty-eight  years.  Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticams,  i,  451. 

4.  John,  second  Protestant  minister  at  Burthwick 
in  1580;  was  transferred  to  Newlands, but  was  refused 
in  1592;  resigned  in  1694,  and  was  admitted  to  Kin- 
ross. He,  with  two  others,  was  appointed  to  sharp- 
ly rebuke  the  earl  and  countess  of  Morton  for  en- 
tertaining in  their  house  the  earl  of  Iluntly  anti  oth- 
ers. lie  was  a member  of  the  assembly  in  1602,  and 
was  one  of  forty-two  who  signed  a protest  to  parlia- 
ment in  1606  against  the.  introduction  of  episcopacy. 
He  opposed  the  archbishop  taking  the  moderator’s 


Cole,  Benjamin  (2),  a Canadian  Methodist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Quebec  in  1825.  He  was  converted 
in  1849,  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1855,  retired 
in  1870,  and  died  at  Abbotsford,  Aug.  2,  1870.  He  was 
generous,  cheerful,  social,  an  enthusiastic  musician,  a 
true  friend,  and  deeply  pious.  Sec  Carroll,  Case  and  his 
Contemporaries  (Toronto),  1867,  v,  250. 

Cole,  Charles,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wellow,  Somerset,  May  20,  1733.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  converted  in 
1753  under  a Baptist  minister,  baptized  in  1756;  began 


chair  at  the  svnod  in  1607,  for  which  he  was  censured  L , . ..  ,-.u  . ....  . , , . . ac. 

. . * . . ’ ..  ..  . , , * to  preach  in  Mav,  1<o8,  at  >>  hitchurch,  and  for  hltv- 

“ p 19  Pans  c lp‘  K 1*  , four  years  continued  to  minister  there  and  in  some  vil- 

1640.  His  son  George  succeeded  to  the  benefice.  See  YmvJmmunAt  hU  „hliroll  r.u,rr.Aa  He  died 


Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticanre,  i,  252, 266;  ii,  596. 

5.  Rohkkt,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1620;  was  first  a minister  in  Ireland,  but 
was  driven  off  by  the  cruelty  of  the  rebels,  and  a col- 
lection was  made  for  him  in  the  kirk  at  Dunfermline 
in  March,  1643.  He  was  appointed  minister  at  Bonkle, 
Scotland,  in  1650,  and  died  after  March  29,  1664 
Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticarur,  i,  408. 


lages  around ; his  church  increasing  fourfold. 

Dec  3, 1813.  Mr.  Cole  published  some  hymns  in  1789 
with  the  title  A Threefold  Alphabet  of  New  Hymns. 
See  (Jadsby,  H ymn-writers , p.  39. 

Cole,  Clifford,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Stark,  N.  II.,  Feb.  19, 1813.  He  was  converted 
j^,e  ■ at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  parents  were  members. 


6.  Thomas,  Uiok  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1657,  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Dal- 
meny  in  1664,  transferred  to  Carsphaim  in  1669,  anti 
continued  in  March,  1672.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticaner, 
i,  181,  705. 

Colding,  Pali.  Jam's,  a Danish  scholar,  who  lived 
in  the  early  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  preached  at 
Winding,  in  the  isle  of  Zealand,  wrote  Etymologicum 
LatinuiHj  cum  Interpretations  Donica  (Rostock,  1622). 
Sec  Hocfer,  Nour.  Him j.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Cole,  Albert  (1),  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Saco,  Me.,  Feb.  19,  1809.  He  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1834;  studied  at  the  Theological 
Institute  of  Connecticut,  and  completed  his  course  at 
Bangor.  Me.,  in  1837;  was  ordained  at  Blue  Hills,  Oct. 
24,  the  same  year,  and,  after  a successful  pastorate, 
was  dismissed  Aug.  23, 1843.  He  died  at  his  native 


hut  subsequently  joined  a Free-will  Baptist  Church. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1842;  ordained  Jan.  13, 
1845,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Stark  and  Milan  Church, 
where,  for  twenty  years,  he  continued  to  be  loved  and 
respected  in  the  community  and  blessed  in  his  labors. 
He  died  June  10,  1882.  See  Morning  Star,  July  12, 
1882.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cole,  Erastua.  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 

at  Colcsville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13,  1796.  lie  was  educated 

in  Oneida  Academy,  and  began  bis  ministerial  labors 

in  Colcsville.  In  1839  he  removed  to  Litchfield,  O., 

where  he  was  pastor  for  two  years;  then  to  Huron,  in 

1841,  where  he  remained  for  six  vears.  He  died  Oct. 
1 • m m 
18,  1862.  Mr.  Cole  w as  regarded  hv  his  associates  as  an 

able,  evangelical,  and  earnest  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

See  Wilson,  Presb.  Ilist.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  290. 

Cole,  George  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minister. 


place,  March  23, 1845.  Sec  Hist.  Cat.  of  Theological  In-  \ wns  born  at  Bodiest,  Northamptonshire,  Jan.  13,  1798. 
stitute  of  Connecticut,  p.  15.  (J.  C.  S.)  j He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  joined  the  Wes- 

Cole,  Albert  (2),  a Congregational  minister,  was  , leyans.nnd  beeamc  a local  preacher.  In  1823  he  united 
born  at  Cornish,  Me.,  July  15,  1818.  He  studied  at  " 'Hi  a Baptist  church  in  Kimbolton.  He  studied  un- 
Limcrick  Academy,  ami  graduated  from  Bangor  Theo-  der  h's  pastor,  and  in  1826  was  ordained  in  Lynn, 
logical  Seminary  in  18-16;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ! Norfolk;  in  1828  became  pastor  in  Kenilworth, in  1831 
Church  in  Winslow  March  24, .1847,  and  dismissed  Dec.  i >n  Leamington,  and  in  1838  removed  to  Evesham. 
31, 1850.  About  three  years  he  was  acting  pastor  in 


Sanford,  and  held  the  snmc  position  in  Limerick  from 
1853  until  December,  1855,  when  he  was  installed  jms- 
tor.  Although  he  resigned  this  parish  in  March,  1857, 
he  was  not  dismissed  until  March,  1860.  He  was  act- 
ing pastor  in  Cornish  from  1858  until  his  death,  Jan.  29, 
1881.  See  Cong,  year-booh,  1882,  p.  25. 

Cole,  Baxter,  an  English  Independent  minister, 
studied  under  Dr.  Marryat  in  London.  lie  was  first  a 
teacher  at  Peckham,  then  morning  preacher  at  Rope- 
maker’s  Walk,  Moortields.  In  1765  he  removed  to  Wv- 
mondham,  Norfolk;  lint  in  1766  returned  to  London, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits, for  which  his 
learning,  piety,  diligence,  and  sound  judgment  qualified 
him.  He  was  actively  employed  in  publishing  Dr. 
Lardncr's  works;  in  1793  in  editing  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters' Magazine,  and  several  other  publications.  He 
died  in  Essex  (his  native  place),  Oct.  13,  1794,  aged 
about  seventy  years.  Sec  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches, 
ii,  551. 

Cole,  Benjamin  (1),  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Maine  about  1760,  and  was  licensed  by  tlie  I.ewiston 


Worcestershire.  In  1842  he  accepted  a call  to  the 
Church  Street  Church,  Blackfriars,  London.  His  next 
pastorate  was  iu  Exeter,  and  his  last  in  Naunton. 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  died,  Dec.  31,  1857.  See 
(Lond.)  Iiaptist  Hand-book,  1858,  p.  48.  (J.C.  S.) 

Cole,  George  (2),  a Baptist  educator  and  editor, 
was  horn  at  Sterling,  Conn.,  June  22,  1808,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  University  in  1834.  From  that  year  to 
1837  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Granville  Col- 
lege (now  Denison  University),  O.  In  1838  he  became 
editor  of  what  is  now  The  Journal  and  Messenger  at 
Cincinnati,  which  office  he  held  for  nine  years.  For 
several  years  he  was  engaged  in  secular  business,  being, 
for  a part  of  the  time,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette.  In  1856  he  returned  to  his  old  position 
as  editor  of  The.  Journal  and  Messen//er,  and  remained 
in  this  position  until  1864.  He  died  in  Dayton,  Kv., 
July  14,  1868.  Sec  Cathcart,  baptist  Fncyciop.  p.245. 
(J.C.S.) 

Cole.  George  Washington,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  at  Saco,  Me.,  Jan.  5,  1805,  aud 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1830.  After  teach- 


Confercnce  (so  called),  ami  ordained  nn  evangelist  iu  i ing  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  for  a year,  he  pursued  a course 
1801.  Iu  1802  lie  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Church  in  , of  theological  study  in  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
Lewiston,  and  continued  in  this  relation  nearly  forty  ! narv  of  New  York.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  wns  a 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a few  short  intervals,  when  professor  in  Bristol  College,  l’a.;  was  next  rector  of  a 
he  was  engaged  in  missionary  labors  in  destitute  sec-  t parish  iu  Westchester  for  a year;  of  a parish  in  Te- 
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eunuch.  Mich.,  (bar  years ; and  had  entered  upon  his 
ministerial  duties  in  Kalamazoo,  when  he  died,  in  1840. 
See  Hut.  of  Botcdoin  College,  p.  408.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cole,  Isaac  D.,  a minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  25,  1799.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  New  York  city,  under  the  instructions 
of  Drs.  J.  H.  Livingston,  J.  N.  Abeel,  and  G.  A.  Kuy- 
pers;  and  from  1807  to  the  date  of  his  conversion,  in 
1818,  under  the  ministry'  of  Christian  Bork.  Owing 
to  repeated  attacks  of  blindness,  brought  on  by  exces-  i 
rive  study,  his  attempts  to  enter  college  were  defeated. 
In  1826  he  became  a successful  teacher  in  New  York 
city.  The  difficulty  with  his  eyes  having  passed  away, 
he  graduated  from  New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  1829; 
was  licensed  by’  the  Classis  of  New  York,  Aug.  4 of 
that  year;  and  ordained  by’  the  Classis  of  Paramus, 
May  24,  1831.  He  was  assistant  pastor  at  Tappan 
from  November,  1829,  to  May  24,  1831;  colleague  at 
Tappan  until  Dec.  12,  1832;  Second  Church,  Totowa, 
dll  Dec.  16,  1833 ; Tappan  again,  to  Feb.  9,  1864 ; and 
afterwards  remained  without  a charge,  but  occasionally 
supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  New  Hempstead, 
X.  Y.,  till  Aug. 30, 1878,  when  he  died.  He  was  a plain, 
tfrong,  clear,  honest,  earnest,  loving  man  and  preacher. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Kef.  Church  in  America  (3d 
ed.),  p.  213. 

Cole.  James,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  1776,  converted  in  early  life,  and  became  pastor 
of  an  Independent  Church  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In 
1801  he  was  baptized  by’  immersion,  and  became,  in 
1806,  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  the  same 
place  in  which  he  began  his  ministerial  work.  Here 
he  remained  until  1817,  and  then  removed  to  Otley, 
where,  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  he  labored  with 
much  acceptance  and  success.  He  died  May  26,  1837. 
See  (LmuI)  Baptist  Hand-book , 1838,  p.  22.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cole.  Jirah  D,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Catikill,N.  Y.,  Jan.  14, 1802.  He  was  converted  un- 
der the  ministry  of  I)r.  Howard  Mnlcom,  then  a youth- 
ful pastor  in  Hudson;  was  baptized  in  Catskill,  March 
4, 1821.  He  pursued  his  literary  and  theological  stud- 
ies at  Hamilton,  graduating  in  1826.  After  supplying 
the  Church  in  Greenville  for  a short  time,  he  was  or- 
dained, Sept.  12, 1827.  and  was  pastor  in  Ogden  until 
Nov.  21.1831;  for  three  years  at  Fredonia;  then  sup- 
plied the  Second  Church,  Rochester,  several  months; 
wpplied  the  Church  at  Parma  Comers  for  a time, 
and  for  two  years  and  a half  preached  at  Fabius. 
After  this  he  became  the  soliciting  agent  of  the  Mis-  \ 
rionarv  Union,  one  vear  in  New  York  and  another 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  The  tw*o  . 
following  years  he  was  pastor  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  then 
agent  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Society  for  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont;  for  five  years  (1843-48) 
pastor  at  Whiteaborough,  N.  Y.,  and  meanwhile  acted 
as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  York  Baptist 
Convention.  From  1848  to  1850  he  was  pastor  at 
Nimda.  In  1850  he  received  an  appointment  to  the 
north-western  agency  of  {he  Missionary’  Union,  and 
had  his  headquarters  at  Chicago.  This  position  he 
held  for  seven  and  a half  years ; then  became  pastor  in 
Deiavan,  II1„  and  in  1860  in  Barry.  His  other  pastor- 
ates were  in  Galva,  Cordova,  Atlanta,  Lockport,  and 
B««tUa.  111.,  and  Valparaiso,  Ind.  He  died  in  Chicago, 
March  27, 18831  During  this  long  period  of  service  he 
Informed  a large  amount  of  work  as  an  author  and 
compiler.  He  was  one  of  the  editorial  committee  ap- 
P*int*d  to  prepare  the  memorial  volume  of  the  first 
half  century  of  Madison  University,  and  was  also  the  j 
•otbor  of  a History  of  the  Kock  Island  A ssociation.  As 
the  apy*  iuted  historian  of  the  Baptists  of  Illinois,  he 
Wt,  at  his  dace— e,  a work  in  MSS.,  which  is  represent- 
ed » being  one  of  great  value.  See  the  Chicago  Stan- 
djWL  April  5,  1888;  Catbcart,  Bapt.  Encydnp.  p.  246. 
(J.C.8.) 


Cole,  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  com- 
menced his  ministry  in  1780;  retired  in  1815,  residing 
at  Carmarthen,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1826,  aged  seventy- 
eight.  He  had  peculiar  tact  in  rebuking  sin  with  ef- 
fect, yet  without  giving  offence.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1826. 

Cole,  Leroy,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Essex  County,  Va.,  June  5, 1749.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1777 ; the  same  yenr  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  admitted  into  the  travelling  connection.  He  began 
his  ministry’  in  North  Carolina;  preached  regularly  un- 
til long  after  the  Revolution ; served  the  Church  some 
years  as  a local  preacher,  and  spent  his  latter  life  ns  a 
superannuate  of  the  Kentucky  Conference,  dying  tri- 
umphantly, Feb.  6, 1830.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1831,  p.  115. 

Cole,  Nathaniel,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Swansea,  Mass.,  July’  14,  1780.  In  his  youth  he  re- 
moved to  Otsego  County’,  N.  Y.,  where  lie  was  employed 
partly  as  a mechanic,  and  partly  in  teaching.  In  1806 
he  settled  ns  a merchant  in  Southfield,  Madison  Co., 
where  he  was  also  a magistrate,  and  then  county  judge. 
In  1812  he  represented  the  town  in  the  New  York  As- 
sembly. In  1816  he  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Moore,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  Fenner.  With 
but  limited  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry’,  he 
was  ordained  April  8, 1818,  continued  to  preach  for  nine 
years,  and  died  July  4,  1827.  Mr.  Cole  was  a peace- 
maker, yet  firm,  bold,  decided,  quick,  ready,  and  com- 
municative. See  Haynes,  Bapt.  Cyclop,  i,  181.  (J.C.  S.) 

Cole,  Robert  W.t  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  East  Tennessee 
in  1818.  He  received  an  early  religious  education; 
became  eminently  pious  in  youth,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  entered  the  Tennessee  Conference.  In  1841 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Memphis  Conference;  spent 
1843  and  1844  very  usefully  as  a local  preacher;  re-en- 
tered the  effective  ranks  in  1845,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Belmont  Circuit,  where  he  died,  Oct.  8,  1846.  Mr. 
Cole  was  extremely  modest  and  retiring,  and  never  ap- 
peared to  be  conscious  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He 
was  sound  in  judgment  and  doctrine,  and  eminently 
equipped  with  all  the  Christian  graces.  See  Minutes 
of  A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1846, 
p.  78. 

Cole,  Samuel  (l),a  Congregational  minister,  was 
horn  at  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1807.  He  received  his 
preparatory  education  at  Oneida  Institute  and  at  Ober- 
lin,  and  graduated  from  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  in 
1838.  In  1839  he  was  ordained  an  evangelist  at  Ober- 
lin, and  labored  as  such  for  some  years.  lie  was  acting 
pastor  at  West  Tisbury,  Mass.,  from  1851  to  1855;  at 
Weymouth,  O.,  from  1855  to  1861;  West  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  from  1861  to  1867;  at  Say  brook,  ().,  from  1867  to 
1871;  at  Randolph,  from  1872  to  1876.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  Kingsville,  where  he  remained  without 
charge  until  his  death,  March  15, 1877.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Cole,  Samuel  (2),  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Massachusetts  in  1823.  He  graduated  from  Watervillc 
College  in  1850,  and  from  the  theological  seminary  in 
Rochester  in  1852.  lie  had  a vigorous  intellect,  and 
took  high  rank  as  a scholar,  llis  ordination  took  place 
in  Belfast,  Me.,  July  27, 1853.  During  his  short  pastor- 
ate he  gave  himself  to  the  work  with  an  intensity  of 
devotion  rarely’  excelled.  “ Humble,  studious,  and  spir- 
itual, success  attended  his  efforts,  ami  a brilliant  future 
opened  before  him.”  Prostrated  by  disease  brought  on 
by  overwork,  he  went  to  his  father’s  house  in  Beverly', 
Mass.,  ami  died  there,  Nov.  11,  1854.  See  Watchman 
and  Reflector,  Dee.  21, 1854.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cole,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  divine,  was  born  in 
1726.  He  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1751.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  June  6,  1796,  he  was  vicar  of  Dulvcr- 
ton.  He  was  the  author  of,  The  A rbour,  or,  The  Rural 
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Philosopher  (t75C,  4to) : — Discourses  on  Luxury , Infi- 
delity, and  Enthusiasm  (17G0, 12mo): — The  Life  of  Hu- 
bert, a narrative,  descriptive,  and  didactic  poem  (1795, 
8vo).  See  The  (Load.)  Annual  Register , 1796,  p.  62. 

Cole,  Thomas  (2),  a celebrated  painter,  was  boro 
at  Bolton-le-Moore,  tancashire,  England,  Feb.  1,  1801. 
His  parents,  who  had  previously  lived  in  America,  re- 
turned in  1819,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  young 
Cole  applied  himself  to  wood-engraving  and  music.  In 
1820  he  began  portrait-painting  in  Steubenville,  O.,  and 
afterwards  took  up  historical  painting.  In  1825  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  by  painting  scenes  among  the  Catskills.  His  finest 
pictures  are  the  four  called  The  Voyage  of  Life,  which 
have  been  engraved.  He  died  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
11,  1847.  A Memoir  of  him  has  been  written  bv  Kev. 
L.  L.  Noble  (N.  Y.  1855> 

Cole,  Thomas  (3),  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Delaware.  He  spent  over  two  years  (1824, 
1825)  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  then 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Gallipolis,  ().  He  was 
in  1830  and  1831  stated  supply  for  a church  in  New 
Richmond ; labored  as  missionary  in  Ohio  in  1832  and 
1833 ; was  pastor  in  Augusta,  Kv.,  in  1836,  for  a Congre- 
gational Church;  agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  1855  until  his  death,  July  18,  1870. 
Sec  Gen,  Cat.  of  Princeton  TkeoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  49. 

Cole,  William,  an  English  clergyman  and  an 
eminent  antiquary,  was  born  at  Little  Abington,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Aug.  3, 1714.  He  was  educated  at  Saffron- 
Walden,  Eton,  and  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  lie 
was  admitted  to  one  of  Freeman’s  scholarships  in  April, 
1734.  During  1736  and  1737  he  travelled  in  Flanders 
and  Portugal.  In  1739  he  was  made  commissioner  of 
peace  in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1744,  and  was  for  some  time  curate  to  Dr. 
Oakes,  rector  of  Wethersfield,  in  Suffolk.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  priest’s  orders  in  1745,  and  elected  a fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1747.  He  went  to  France 
in  1768,  after  having  been  rector  for  some  years  of 
Bletchley,  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  place  he  resigned 
March  20, 1767.  He  then  removed  to  Waterbeche,  and 
from  thence  to  Milton,  near  Cambridge,  where  he  died, 
Dec.  16,  1782.  Among  bis  works  are  Grose’s  Antiqui- 
ties:— Bentham's  Ely : — Life  of  Cardinal  Pole  : — Col- 
lection of  Poems , and  some  Sermons,  which  he  left  to 
Cambridge  University.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit.  and  Amer.  Authors , s.  v. 

Cole,  William  J.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  about  1843.  He  began  preaching  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  under  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  Wes- 
leyan Conference ; removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1865 ; 
immediately  connected  himself  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina Mission  Conference,  and  in  its  active  ranks  died, 
July  13,  1867.  Mr.  Cole  possessed  uncommon  mental 
|K>wer,  a remarkable  winsomcness  of  manner,  a pre|>os- 
aessiug  personal  ap|>earaucc,  and  an  energy  and  |mtsc- 
verance  that  knew  no  hiudcraucc.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1868,  p.  1 1. 

Colebrooke,  Thomas,  a famous  Sanscrit  scholar, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1765.  In  1782  he  went 
to  India,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Sanscrit.  After  an  absence  of  thirty  years  he  returned 
to  London,  and  died  there  in  1837.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  scholars  who  made  Europe  acquainted  with  the 
religion,  legislation,  history,  and  science  of  the  Hindus. 
His  essays,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  at  Calcutta  ami  London,  were  reprinted  in  1837, 
under  the  title  of  M isctllaneous  Essays,  liis  pa|»er  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus  was  translated  into  French 
by  Pauthier.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


| year;  received  his  ministerial  training  at  Idle  Academy, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  in  1821  at  Hexham.  In  1833  he 
removed  to  Pudsey,  Yorkshire,  where  he  continued  till 
1846,  when  he  resigned  the  ministry.  He  died  March 
' 6,  1872.  Sec  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1873,  p.  321. 

Coleman,  Andrew  (1),  an  extraordinary  young 
Irish  Met  hodist  preacher,  was  bom  in  Coleraine.  County 
Antrim.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  mastered  the 
usual  studies  of  a college  curriculum.  He  was  convert- 
ed under  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Barber,  a Wesleyan 
evangelist;  in  1785  was  recommended  to  the  Dublin 
Conference,  and  sent  to  the  Sligo  Circuit.  After  a few 
months’  exhausting  labor  he  returned  to  Coleraine,  and 
died,  June  18,  1786,  aged  eighteen  years.  Coleman's 
was  a lovely  character — humble,  modest,  affectionate, 
and  thoroughly  consecrated.  He  had  a brilliant  mind 
and  a wonderful  memory.  See  Etheridge,  Life  of  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  p.  61 ; Clarke,  Miscellaneous  Works  (ed- 
ited by  Everett),  xii,  348 ; Everett,  Wesleyan  Centenary 
Takings,  i,  229. 

Coleman,  Andrew  (2),  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  boro  in  West  Virginia,  April  5, 1790.  He 
entered  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1825;  in  1842  was 
transferred  to  the  Hock  Kiver  Conference ; in  1844  be- 
came a member  of  the  Iowa  Conference,  and  in  1856  of 
the  Upper  Iowa  Conference.  The  following  were  his 
appointments : Dubuque,  Hock  Island,  Burlington,  Bur- 
lington District,  De  Moines  District,  Pittsburgh  Circuit, 
Iowa  City  District,  Pioneer  Circuit,  Lisbon,  De  Wilt, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Uockdalc,  La  Motte,  Iowa  City  Circuit, 
De  Witt  Circuit.  In  1872  he  became  superannuated, 
nnd  resided  at  Oskaloosa,  Ll,  where  he  died,  May  4, 
i 1881.  Mr.  Coleman  was  an  eminently  godly  man,  of 
j catholic  spirit  and  ardent  zeal.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
\ Conferences,  1881,  p.  321. 

Coleman,  Henry,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister. was  born  at  Harrold,  Bedfordshire,  March  II,  1809. 
He  was  educated  at  Ncwport-Pagnell  College,  and  set- 
tled at  Wickhambrook,  in  Suffolk,  in  1838.  Here  he 
labored  with  eminent  success  until  the  beginning  of 
1864,  when  lie  removed  to  llalesworth,  and  thence,  in 
1868,  to  Pcnrvn,  Cornwall, w here  be  continued  ten  years. 
He  retired  finally  from  active  service  in  August,  1879, 
I and  died  at  Southampton,  Aug.  11,  1882.  See  (I>oud.) 
j Cong.  Year-book,  1883,  p.  271. 

Coleman.  Isaiah  B.,a  Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  boro  March  7,  1809.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
May  10. 1834;  ordained  in  March,  1835,  and  served  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  West  Stepbentown,  N.  Y.,  about 
forty  years.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  several 
churches  of  his  denomination,  anti  was  ever  ready  to 
respond  to  calls  upon  bis  sendees  as  a minister  of  the 
Gospel.  He  died  March  14,  1883.  See  The.  Morning 
Star,  April  4,  1883.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Coleman.  James,  a Met  hodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  boro  in  Black  Kiver  Township,  N.  J.,  Oct.  30,1766, 
of  Presbyterian  parents,  who  removed  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanics  in  1777,  ami  settled  on  the  Monongahela  river. 
About  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  was  converted, 
licensed  to  exhort,  and  in  1791  entered  the  itinerant 
ranks,  and  was  appointed  to  Ohio  Circuit.  Sul>scquent- 
lv  he  served  several  years  as  a missionary  in  Upj>er 
Canada,  where  he  endured  dreadful  privations,  and 
exhibited  wonderful  zeal  and  fidelity.  His  latter  years 
were  spent  as  a superannuate  in  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence. Ho  died  at  his  residence  in  Ridgefield,  Conn., 

, Feb. 5,  1842.  Mr.  Coleman  was  a man  of  very  limited 
intellectual  culture, but  of  many  Christian  graces.  His 
great  faith,  singleness  of  heart,  aud  marvellous  unction 
in  prayer  made  him  powerful  in  the  extension  of  Christ’s 
kingdom.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1842,  p. 
309. 


Colefax,  William,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  boro  near  Nantwich  in  1792.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  in  early  childhood;  converted  in  his  twentieth 


Coleman,  James  A.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  boro  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  licensed  to  exhort  two  years  later, 
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two  later  to  preach,  anti  at  the  age  of  uinetecn  was  em- 
ployed as  junior  preacher  on  Castle  Fin  Circuit,  Haiti- 
more  Conference.  In  1851  he  became  a member  of  the 
conference,  was  sent  as  junior  preacher  to  Shrewsbury' 
Circuit,  and  afterwards  in  turn  to  Westminster,  Liberty, 
and  Hampstead,  Md. ; was  appointed  to  Alleghany  Cir- 
cuit in  1855;  afterwards  served  Bedford  Circuit,  Cass- 
ville,  and  Birmingham  Circuit,  l*a. ; became  chaplain  in 
tbe  I'nited  States  navy  on  board  a receiving-ship  in 
the  harbor  of  llrooklyn,  N.  V.,  and  thirteen  mouths  later 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  l’a.,  where  he  remained  a su- 
perannuate, until  his  death,  March  30,  1879.  Mr.  Cole- 
man was  affable,  earnest,  affectionate,  and  prc-cminent- 
Iv  successful.  See  .1/  inutes  of  A nnuul  Conferences , 1880, 
^.23. 

Coleman,  John,  a Protestant  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a native  of  Bath  Parish,  Dinwiddie  Co.,  Va.  He 
was  educated  and  prepared  for  the  ministry  principally 
by  the  Kev.  Devereux  Jarratl;  but  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution prevented  his  obtaining  orders  in  England.  In 
1780  he  became  a Methodist  local  preacher,  but  left 
that  Church  in  1784.  In  1787  he  was  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  and  became  minister  of  St.  John’s  and  St. 
James's  parishes,  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.  For  four 
years  (1799-1803)  he  was  rector  of  St.  Thomas’s  Parish, 
in  the  same  county,  ami  then  returned  to  that  of  St. 
James.  He  died  in  Baltimore  County,  Jan.  21,  1816, 
aged  fifty-eight  years.  Mr.  Jarratt  committed  to  Mr. 
Coleman  the  publication  of  his  Autobiography.  For 
seventeen  years  the  latter  was  a member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  and  five  times  was  a delegate  to  the 
Henml  Convention.  In  1804  he  was  named  as  a can- 
didate for  the  suffragan  episcopate  of  Maryland,  but 
failing  health  prevented  his  election.  See  Sprague, 
AmuiU  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , v,  220. 


Coleman,  layman,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
or  Congregational  divine  and  educator,  was  born  at  Mid- 
illefk-ld,  Mass..  June  14,  1790.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  181 7,  and  for-  three  succeeding  years  was 
principal  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  in  Hartford, 
Conn.;  next  a tutor  in  Yale  College  for  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  studied  theology.  From  1828  to  1835 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Belchcr- 
town,  Mass.  After  this  he  taught,  first  at  the  Burr  and 
Barton  Seminary  in  Vermont,  next  for  seven  years  as 
principal  of  the  English  department  of  Phillips  Acade- 
my, Andover.  He  then  made  a visit  to  Germany,  and 
spent  seven  months  in  study  with  Neandcr,  the  eminent 
historian,  which  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  his  learned 
work,  Primitire  Christianity.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
jwfcssor  of  German  in  Princeton  College.  He  continued 
there  anti  at  Amherst  and  Philadelphia  the  next  four- 
teen years,  having  also  a connection  with  various  other 
institutions.  Iu  1856  he  revisited  Europe,  and  extend- 
ed bis  travels  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Desert,  and  Egypt. 
In  1861  he  succeeded  Dr.  Cattell  in  the  chair  of  nn- 
dent  languages  in  Lafayette  College,  but  after  1862 
•letoted  himself  solely  to  l^atin.  For  many  years  he 
emtinued  bis  lectures  to  the  students  on  Biblicnl  nud 
f*y»ical  geography.  He  w as  also  professor  of  Hebrew, 
conducting  classes  in  that  study  for  fifteen  years.  He 
died  at  Easton,  Pa.,  May  16,  1882.  Eminent  in  solid 
abilities,  in  accurate  scholarship,  in  stores  of  accumu- 
lated learning,  in  extended  usefulness,  Dr.  Coleman  was 
86  eminent  in  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  His  prin- 
cipal published  works  are,  The  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
Church: — The  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church: 
—Historical  Geography  of  the  Bible: — Ancient  Chris- 
fiuui'y  Exemplified  : — Historical  Text-book  and  A lias  of 
BAbral  Geography : — .4  Manual  on  Prelacy  and  Rit- 
'■  ,UB' ; all  of  which  have  l»een  republished  in  Eng- 
land. See  The  Presbyterian,  March  25,  1882;  AUibone, 
hiei.  Brit,  tend  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. ; Kellogg,  Corn- 
ntmoratire  Sermon  (Easton,  1882).  (W.  P.  S.) 


Coleman.  Reuben,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
taf;  entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  connection  with 


the  Texas  Conference,  in  1870,  and  labored  faithfully 
until  his  decease,  Dec.  3, 1875.  Mr.  Coleman  was  a man 
of  commanding  presence,  irreproachable  character,  and 
of  earnestness  and  effectiveness  in  the  ministry'.  Sec 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 1876,  p.  8. 

Coleman,  Seymour,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  Dec.  23, 1794, 
of  devout  Huguenot  parents.  About  1812  he  removed 
with  them  to  Fulton  County’,  N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged 
iu  school-teaching  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  thirty- 
one,  meanwhile  zealously  continuing  his  study  of  books 
and  men.  lie  was  also,  during  this  time,  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Fulton  County;  but  soon  after  gave  up  his 
profession,  began  preaching,  and  in  1828  entered  the 
New  York  Conference.  In  1832,  on  the  formation  of 
the  Troy  Conference,  he  became  a member  of  it.  His 
appointments  extended  through  all  the  districts  of  that 
large  conference.  He  died  at  his  post,  Jan.  28,  1877. 
Mr.  Coleman  was  endowed  with  a forcible  intellect,  and 
natural  heroism.  His  religious  experience  was  rich, 
and  his  daily  life  unsullied.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences , 1877,  p.  67. 

Coleman,  Thomas  (1),  a Puritan  divine,  was 
born  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1598.  He  was  vicar  of 
Blvton,  and  subsequently  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Comliill, 
London,  and  died  in  1647.  He  published  sermons  and 
theological  treatises  (1643-46).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors , s.  v. 

Coleman,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Kettering  in  1798,  and  was  stu- 
diously and  religiously  inclined  from  childhood.  He 
was  refused  admission  to  lloxton  Academy'  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes,  yet  he  persevered  in  the 
work  of  self-improvement.  In  1822  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church  at  Wollaston,  Northampton- 
shire, and  in  1831  at  Ashley  and  Wilbarston.  Failure 
of  health  in  1867  compelled  him  to  resign.  Subse- 
quently he  became  totally  blind,  yet,  from  the  tenacity 
of  his  memory  and  his  disciplined  habits  of  thought, 
he  continued  to  preach  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  fre- 
quently conducting  the  whole  service  himself.  He  died 
at  Market  Harborough,  Dec.  30,  1872.  Mr.  Coleman  is 
spoken  of  as  being  “ a strenuous  student.”  His  histori- 
cal acquirements,  especially,  were  very'  considerable. 
He  published.  Memorials  of  the  Independent  Churches  in 
Northamptonshire : — The  Two  Thousand  Confessors  of 
1662: — The  English  Confessors  after  the  Reformation  to 
the  Days  of  the  Commonwealth  ; also  other  works,  chiefly 
expository',  as  well  as  contributing  many  articles  to  de- 
nominational periodicals.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1874,  p.  318. 

Coleman,  Thomas  Clarke,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ga.,  Feb.  8,  1794.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
when  but  a few  months  old;  was  converted  about  1810; 
licensed  to  exhort  in  1826,  to  preach  in  1832,  and  iu  1838 
entered  the  Georgia  Conference.  For  at>out  twenty 
years  be  labored  on  circuits,  and  in  mission  fields  in 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Failure  of  health  then  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  all  stated  services,  and  he  spent  the 
following  years  in  great  bodily’  suffering.  He  died  July 
25,  1X75.  Mr.  Coleman  had  scarcely  any  early  educa- 
tional advantages.  His  wife  taught  him  to  read.  His 
mental  habits  were  fixed  before  he  entered  the  minis- 
try, and  he  never  acquired  tire  capacity  for  sermonizing; 
yet  be  was  a preacher  of  rare  success  through  the  power 
of  his  exhortations  and  prayers.  He  was  all  afiamc 
with  zeal  and  devotion.  His  life  was  exemplary,  full 
of  pathos,  sympathy,  and  deep  devotion.  See  Minutes 
of  A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1875, 
p.  173. 

Coleman,  WilHam  (I),  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  1776.  Ilis  first  settlement  in  the 
ministry  was  at  Lessncss  Heath,  Kent,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  1809.  Here  he  remained  from  1809  to  1823, 
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and  then  removed  to  Colnbrook,  Bucks,  where  he  was 
pastor  from  18*23  to  1845.  In  1846  he  accepted  a call 
to  the  Church  at  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  4, 1848.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1849,  p. 
41.  (J.C.S.) 

Coleman,  William  (2),  a Canadian  Methodist 
minister,  was  a Cornishman.  He  was  converted  at  nine- 
teen ; emigrated  to  Canada  in  1831 ; was  a lay  evan- 
gelist for  six  years;  entered  the  ministry  in  1837,  re- 
tired in  1872,  and  died  at  his  home  at  Scarborough,  Out., 
May  27,  1879,  aged  seventy-one  years.  Mr.  Coleman 
was  a man  of  thorough  consecration  anil  of  strong  and 
constant  piety.  See  Minutes  of  the.  Toronto  Conference,  i 
1879,  p.  15. 

Coleman.  William  A.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  of  Episcopal  parentage,  near  St,  John,  N.  B.,  No- 
vember, 1816.  lie  united  with  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Portland,  Dec.  25,  1840;  was  ordained  at  North 
Esk  in  1845;  labored  in  several  fields,  baptized  one 
thousand  and  fifty  persons,  and  died  at  Sackville,  March 
7,  1877.  He  was  characterized  by  executive  ability, 
judgment,  dignity,  calmness,  and  humility.  See  Min- 
utes of  Baptist  Convention  of  N.  6'.,  etc.,  1877 ; Bill,  Fifty 
Years  with  the  Baptists,  p.  537. 

Colendal,  Heisbich,  a German  theologian  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  was  bom  at  Cologne,  April  15,  1672.  He 
was  successively  missionary,  professor  of  theology  at 
Osnabruck,  royal  chaplain  at  Dresden,  preacher  and  rec- 
tor at  Cologne.  He  died  Jan.  23, 1729.  Ilis  principal 
works  are,  Confabulatio  Catholicum  inter  et  Lutheranum 
(Cologne,  1710) : — Osnabrugensis  Rusticus  Edoctus  (ibid, 
eod.): — Xullitns  Sacerdolii  Lutheronorum  (ibid.  1713). 
See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Coleoni,  CklkbtINI,  an  Italian  historian  and  theo- 
logian of  the  Capuchin  order,  a native  of  Bergamo,  lived 
in  the  early  half  of  the  17th  century.  His  principal 
works  are,  Istoria  Quadripartite j di  Bergamo  (Bergamo 
and  Brescia,  1617, 1619,  3 void.) : — Vita  S.  Putritii,  etc. 
(Brescia,  1617) : — Ik  Malrimonio  Grata  V in  finis  (ibid. 
1719)  : — Vita  Finni  et  Rustici  (ibid.  1618).  See  Hoefer, 
Now.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Colenso,  Joax  Wii-i.iam,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prcl- 
ntc,  was  bom  at  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  Jan.  24,  1814.  He 
took  all  but  the  highest  mathematical  honors  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1836;  was  successively  a master  at  Harrow 
(1838),  a resident  fellow  and  private  tutor  at  St.John’s 
College,  Cambridge  (1842),  rector  of  Fomcctt  St.  Mary, 
near  Norwich  (1846),  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Na- 
tal on  the  creation  of  that  sec  in  1853.  Great  excite- 
ment was  caused  by  his  publication  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans , neirly  Translated  (1861),  in  which  he 
denied  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  But  a still 
greater  agitation  was  caused  by  his  Pentateuch  and 
Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined  (in  seven  parts, 
1862-79),  in  which  he  questioned  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch.  This  called  forth  innumerable  replies 
and  criticisms,  and  even  severe  Cburch  discipline.  The 
bisliop  of  Capetown,  who,  by  the  various  letters  patent, 
was  metropolitan  of  the  Cburch  of  England  in  South 
Africa,  summoned  the  bishop  of  Natal  to  his  tribunal 
on  a charge  of  heresy,  and  deposed  him  from  office. 
The  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  set  aside, 
on  constitutional  grounds,  the  sentence  of  deposition. 
The  trustees  of  the  Colonial  Church  Bishoprics’  Fund 
nevertheless  withheld  bishop  Colenso’s  salary,  and  he 
sued  for  it  before  lord  Romilly,  master  of  the  rolls. 
That  judge  declared  that  heresy  would  be  a justifica- 
tion for  withholding  the  salary,  and  that,  if  the  charge 
were  preferred,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  try  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
the  charge  was  not  preferred,  and,  of  course,  the  Ca|>e- 
town  deposition  could  not  be  held  a justification.  Thus 
the  bishop  of  Natal  continued  to  enjoy  his  salary  and 
the  property  of  his  sec,  anil  with  a good  conscience,  for 
it  was  the  opinion  of  his  friends  that  a charge  of  heresy 


could  not  have  been  maintained  against  him  under  the 
standards  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  died  at 
Natal,  June  20,  1883.  Besides  a series  of  mathemat- 
ics for  schools,  and  some  minor  works,  bishop  Colenso 
published.  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Moabite 
Stone  ( 1873 ) : — the  New  Bible  Commentary  Critically 
Examined  (1871-74).  He  also  translated  the  New 
Test,  and  part  of  the  Old  Test,  into  the  Zulu  language, 
and  published  a Zulu  grammar  with  dictionary.  (B.  P.) 

Coler,  Jakob,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Griitz,  in  Yoightland,  in  1537.  lie  studied 
at  Frankfort-on-thc-Oder,  was  in  1564  pastor  at  Lauban, 
in  Upper  Lusatin,  and  in  1573  at  Neukirch,  where  lie 
held  a colloquy  with  L.  Crentzheim  and  M.  Flacius,  con- 
cerning original  sin.  In  1575  he  was  made,  doctor  of 
theology  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Frankfort;  in  1577 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  member  of  consistory ; became 
in  1600  superintendent  of  the  G list  row  district  in  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  died  March  7, 1612.  He  as- 
sisted flutter  in  the  edition  of  his  fatuous  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  wrote,  De  I mmortalitate  Animte: — De  Exorcismo  : 
— De  Libero  Arbitrio.  Sec  Kbllcr,  Wolaciogruphia  ; 
Jdchcr,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Coler,  Johann  Christoph,  a German  Protestant 
theologian  and  bibliographer,  was  bom  Sept.  7, 1691,  at 
Alteu-Gottem,  near  I^ingensalza.  He  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg, and  was  made  adjunct  to  the  philosophical  fac- 
ulty in  1716.  In  1720  he  became  pastor  at  Briicken, 
but  four  years  later  went  to  Weimar,  as  teacher  at  the 
gymnasium.  In  1725  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
James's,  in  1731  court  preacher,  and  died  at  Weimar, 
March  7,  1736.  His  principal  works  are  some  academ- 
ical dissertations : De  Ephrcemo  et  Joanne  Damasccno 
(Wittenberg,  1714): — H istoria  Gothofr.  Arttobli  (ibid. 

1718)  : — .4 eta  Litteraria  Academia  Wittebergensis  (ibid. 

1719)  : — Bibliotheke  Theologische  (Leips.  1724-36) : — A n- 
thologia,  seu  Epistola  Uom  Argumenti  (ibid.  1725): — 
Acta  JlLetoneo-eeclcsiastica,  an  ecclesiastical  gazette, 
written  in  German  (Weimar,  1734).  See  Hoefer,  None. 
Biog.  Generate,  s,  v. 

Coler,  Johann  Jakob,  a German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Zurich  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Theodore  Beza.  and  wrote  An  Anima  Jta- 
tionalis  sit  ex  Traduce  (Zurich,  1586).  The  success  of 
this  little  treatise  was  very  great,  and  Rodolphe  Gocle- 
nius  printed  it  a second  time  in  his  collection  of  writ- 
ings upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul,  De  I/onii- 
nis  Perfections  (Marburg,  1694).  We  are  also  indebted 
to  Coler  for  Prafatio  in  Epistolas  Hutleni,  with  a collec- 
tion of  letters  from  Hutten  (Nuremberg,  1604).  Sec 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Coleridge,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  father 
of  the  poet,  was  vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  died  nbout  1781.  lie  published  A Critical 
Latin  Gramnuir : — Miscellaneous  Dissertations  A rising 
from  the  17th  and  18/A  Chaplets  of  the  Book  of 
Jndtjes  (1768).  He  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of 
learning  and  research.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Coleridge,  William  Hart,  a bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  ap|)ointed  to  the  see  of  Barba- 
doos  at  its  erection  in  1824,  and  resigned  the  bishop- 
ric in  1841.  Upon  the  establishment  of  St.  Augustine’s 
(College,  Canterbury,  he  was  chosen  its  first  warden, 
possessing  eminent  talent  for  the  education  of  mission- 
aries. He  died  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devonshire,  Dec. 
21, 1849,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  scholar- 
ship was  unquestionable.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church 
Rev.  1850,  p.  160. 

Coles,  John,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  in  1782.  He  was  ordained 
Nov.  5,  1813,  pastor  at  Poplar,  Middlesex,  and  remained 
there  until  1818.  His  next  settlement  was  at  Work- 
ingham,  Berkshire,  where  he  remained  from  1819  to 
1839.  Besides  performing  his  home  duties,  he  labored 
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extensively  in  the  neighboring  villages.  On  complet- 
ing his  term  of  service,  he  retired  from  ministerial  la- 
bor. He  died  in  London,  Jan.  9,  1842.  See  (Lorn!.) 
Boptut  Hand-book , 1842,  p.  24.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Coles,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Ilawling,  Gloucestershire,  Aug. 
31, 1779.  Soon  after  joining  the  Church  of  which  the 
Her.  Benjamin  Bcddotne  was  the  pastor,  he  entere<l  the 
college  at  Bristol,  where  he  studied  for  a time,  and  then 
became  a student  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
where  he  graduated  A.M.  In  Scotland,  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  real  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
young.  He  was  ordained  at  Ihmrton,  Nov.  17,  1801, 
where  he  remained  during  his  entire  ministerial  life, 
nearly  thirty -nine  years,  “highly  esteemed  by  his 
brethren,  atul  very  useful  in  the  public  denominational 
institutions  of  the  county.”  He  died  Sept.  23,  1840. 
•See  Report  of  English  Baptist  Unions , 1841,  p.  33. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Colette,  Saint , a French  nun  and  reformer,  whose 
family  name  was  Boilet,  was  born  at  Corbie,  in  Picardy, 
Jan.  13, 1380.  From  infancy  she  was  remarkable  for  her 
piety.  After  having  lived  successively  at  the  house  of 
the  Beguines,  the  sisters  of  the  thin!  order  of  St,  Francis, 
then  in  a hermitage,  she  entered  the  order  of  the  nuns 
of  St.  Clare,  and  conceived  the  thought  of  working  a 
reform.  Benedict  XIII,  Pedro  dc  Luna,  the  acknowl- 
edged pope  at  Avignon,  approved  her  design,  and  in- 
vested her  with  the  necessary  |x>wer  to  accomplish  it.  1 
She  failed  in  France,  but  succeeded  in  Savoy,  Burgun- 
dy, the  Netherlands,  and  Spain.  She  died  at  Ghent, 
March  0, 144G,  and  her  canonization  was  pronounced  ' 
March  3, 1807,  by*  Pius  VII.  See  Hocfcr,  Nouv.  Bioy.  \ 
GW,  ale,  8.  v. 

Coletti  (or  Coleti),  Giovanni  Domenico, 
an  Italian  scholar  of  the  Jesuit  order,  brother  of  Nicco- 
lo.was  bom  in  1727.  He  was  for  ten  years  missionary 
t<>  Mexico.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  resided  at  the 
College  of  Baguacavallo,  and  retired  to  his  family  after 
the  suppression  of  his  order.  He  died  at  Venice  in 
1799.  ilia  principal  works  are,  Vida  de  S.Juan  Apos- 
toii  (Lima,  1761): — Diziouario  Storico-Geoyrafco  delf 
Antrim  Meridionale  (Venice,  1771)  : — Notixe  Istoricht 
della  Chitta  di  San  Pietro  in  Sylris  di  Baynacavallo 
(ibid.  1774) : — Memorie  Istoricht  Intomo  al  Car.  Cesare 
Krcolani  (ibid.  177G):  — Luciferi  Episcapi  Calaritani 
Vita, cum  Kotis,  Operibus  I'rajixa  (ibid.  1778) : — I/ispcU 
lotet  lusrriptionrs  Emendates  (ibid.  1780):  — Dc  Nova 
Omni  Pore  ft  Officio  (ibid.  1781): — Kota  ct  Si, /l a qua  in 
Sunijnxs  tt  Lapidibus  apud  Romanos  Obiintbant  Erpli- 
cula  ( ibid.  1785):  — Ijettrra  Sopra  C Iscrizione  Pemmoui- 
ow  delt  A Rare  di  San  Martino  di  Cividale  Friuli  (ibid. 
17W) : — Triclinium  Opiteryinum  (ibid.  1794),  also  a large 
number  of  MSS.,  preserved  by  his  family.  See  Hocfer, 
Sour.  Bioy.  dine  rale,  s.  v. 

Coletti  (or  Coleti),  Jacopo  (or  Giacomo),  an 
Italian  scholar  of  the  Jesuit  order,  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  18th  century.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
be  returned  to  bis  family  and  devoted  himself  to  study 
«nd  ecclesiastical  labors.  His  principal  works  are, 
bitsertazinnt  Suyli  A ntiebi  Pcdayoyii  (Venice,  1780,  in- 
serted in  tl»e  Opusculi  Ferrartsi)  : — De  Situ  Stridonis, 
Urbis  Xut,dis  S.  Hieronymi  (ibid.  1784).  Coletti  also 
worked  on  a continuation  of  the  Jllyricum  Sacrum  of 
Daniele  lariat i,  and  (he  publication  of  the  work  of 
Ludfero,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  by  his  brother  Giovanni 
Domenico.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Coletti  (or  Coleti).  Niccolo,  a learned  Italian 
ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1680.  He  resigned 
the  direction  of  a library*  and  printing  establishment 
which  be  hid  formed  at  Paris,  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  study  of  history  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities.  Coletti  died  in  1765.  He  published  a 
**w  edition  of  the  Italia  Sacra  of  Cghelli,  purged  of 
•erenl  errors,  and  continued  it  from  1G48,  where  the 


author  had  left  it,  down  to  the  18th  century.  This 
edition,  commenced  iu  1717,  was  completed  in  1738, 
ten  vols.,  in  fol.  Coletti  likewise  worked  on  a new 
edition  of  the  Collection  des  Concilts  of  I>abbe,  which 
he  enriched  with  notes  and  valuable  additions.  He 
also  wrote,  Series  Episcoporum  Cremnnensium  Aucta 
(Milan,  1749): — Monument  a Ecclesia  Vend  a S.  Med  tit 
(1758).  See  Hoofer,  Kouv.  It  toy.  C Mr  ale,  s.  v. 

Coley,  Charles  H.,n  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, resided,  in  1857,  in  Madison,  Ga.,  while  yet  a dea- 
con, and  subsequently,  in  1859,  became  rector  in  that 
place  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent.  In  18G1  he  was 
assistant  minister  of  Christ  Church,  Savannah,  a posi- 
tion in  which  he  remained  until  1868,  when  he  became 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Shelbyville, 
Tcnn. ; in  1870  was  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.;  in  1872  officiated  in  Christ  Church,  Savan- 
nah; and  iu  1873  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  De- 
mopolis,  Ala.  He  died  March  26,  1874.  aged  forty-three 
years.  Sec  Prof.  Episc.  Almanac,  1875,  p.  144. 

Coley,  James  M.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Cazenovia,  N.  V.,  iu  180G.  He  pursued  bis  studies  in  the 
literary  and  theological  institution  at  Hamilton,  where 
he  graduated  in  1828.  Subsequently  be  spent  one  year 
(1833-34)  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  atul 
was  ordained  at  Chnrlemont,  Mass.  For  two  years  he 
was  pastor  at  Beverly,  which  place  be  left  in  February, 
183G.  His  other  settlements  were  in  Binghamton  and 
Carmel,  N.  Y.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Albany  and  Wavcrly, 
N.  Y.  His  labors  at  Albany  wore  cs|>ecially  blessed. 
On  giving  up  the  pastoral  office  be  removed  to  Auburn, 
I1L  A few  years  after,  he  went  to  California  for  his 
health,  and  died  at  San  Jose,  Jan.  8, 1883.  He  was  an 
able  preacher,  of  commanding  presence,  and  an  uncom- 
monly impressive  delivery.  Sec  The  Watchman,  March 
29, 1883.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Coley,  Samuel,  a Wesleyan  minister,  was  born  at 
Birmingham,  England,  Feb.  17, 1825.  lie  was  converted 
when  about  six  years  of  age,  joined  the  Wesleyan#  at 
twelve,  began  to  preach  at  sixteen,  and  after  a three 
years’  residence  at  the  theological  school  at  Richmond, 
received  an  appointment  to  the  Hastings  Circuit  in  1847. 
He  tilled  some  of  the  most  important  stations  of  the 
Church.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  theological  tutor 
at  Hcadingly*.  lie  resigned  this  position  in  1880,  and 
iu  August  of  the  Rame  year  settled  at  Warwick,  and 
died  Oct.  30  following.  “As  a preacher  he  stood  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  day*.”  His 
theological  lectures  “were  models  of  clearness  in  the 
exposition  of  truth.”  He  published  comparatively  lit- 
tle. His  Life  of  Thomas  Collins  is  one  of  the  best  of 
Christian  biographies.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1881,  p.  26. 

Colfridue.  Sec  Ckolfiud. 

Colga  (or  Colchu : Irish,  Coelchu ),  is  the  name  of 
several  early  Irish  saints: 

1.  Coixsa,  “ the  Wise,”  lector  of  Clonmacnoise,  was 
a man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning,  and  acquired  the 
name  of  chief  scribe  or  master  of  all  the  Soots.  He 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  great  school  of 
Clonmacnoise;  was  a s|)ocial  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Alcuin,  at  Charlemagne’s  court,  and  eom|>osod  the 
Scojut  Derotionis,  or  Besom  of  Devotion,  a collection  of 
most  ardent  prayers  in  the  form  of  litanies,  and  full  of 
the  warmest  devotion  to  God.  He  died  about  A.D. 
796.  and  is  commemorated  on  Feb.  20  (Lanigan,  Eccl. 
Hist,  of  Behind,  iii,  228  sq. ; Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart. 
Doney.  p.  55). 

2.  Colors,  or  Coixjanub,  was  of  the  powerful  fam- 
ily* of  the  Hy-Fiaclirach,  in  Connaught.  He  is  chiefly 
known  in  connection  with  St.  Columba.  He  flourished 
about  A.D.  580,  and  probably  died  in  his  native  land, 
according  to  St.  Columba ’s  promise  (l-nnigan,  Eccl.  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  ii,  328). 

3.  Count’s,  or  CoLctt’s,  son  of  Cellach,  was  another 
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disciple  anil  associate  of  St.  Columba.  According  to 
the  Irish  annals  he  died  about  A.I).  622  (I-anigan, 
Keel.  Hut.  of  Ireland,  ii,  328  ; Colgan,  A eta  Sanctorum, 
p.  381.  382. 

4.  Coiai  a,  abbot  of  Lusk,  in  Leinster,  flourished 
about  A.D.  69-1,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  prelates  who 
attended  the  synod  at  Armagh,  convened  by  Flann  | 
Febhla  and  St.  Adamnan  about  A.D.697  (l-anigan,  Keel. 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  140). 

5.  Coloa,  or  Caoia.hu,  of  Lui-Airthir,  is  commemo- 
rated Sept.  24  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  257). 
— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Colgan,  Thomas,  a missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England,  came  to  America  in  1726  to  take  charge  of 
the  Church  in  Rve,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction  of  the  j 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  (lospel  in  Foreign  , 
Parts;  but  afterwards  became  assistant  to  the  Rev.  , 
William  Yosoy,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
city,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1732,  when  he 
became  minister  of  the  Church  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  , 
died  there  in  1755.  See  Sprague,  A totals  of  the  Amer.  \ 
Pulpit,  v,  16. 

Colhard,  Ciiuistias,  a Herman  poet  and  theolo- 
gian, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
wrote,  . I ra  Kucharistica  (Frankfort,  1704,  1728): — 
Kpistola  Familiarcs  Carmine  Flegiaco  (Berlin,  about 
1720):  — Kpistologruphui  Metrica  (ibid.  1724).  See 
lloefer,  A our.  Biog.  Cent  rale,  s.  V. 

Coli,  Giovanni, an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Luc- 
ca in  1634,  and  studied  under  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Some 
of  his  works  nre  in  the  churches  of  Rome.  The  most 
celebrated  were  the  frescos  in  the  tribune  of  the  Church 
of  San  Martino,  in  I-ucca.  The  whole  cloister  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Carmelites  was  (minted  by  him.  He 
died  in  1681.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A tit, 
b.  v.;  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Colidi.  Sec  Cm. dices. 

Coligny  (or  Coligne),  Odist  dk,  a French  prelate,  i 
son  of  marshal  de  Chatillon  and  Louise  dc  Montmorcnci, 
was  born  July  10, 1517.  When  hardly  sixteen  years  of 
age  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  cardinals  who  were  to 
elect  the  pope.  He  went  to  Rome  to  take  his  place  in 
the  consistory,  and  assisted  in  the  election  of  Paul  III, 
who  made  him  archbishop  of  Toulouse  in  1534,  and  re-  i 
lieved  him  from  the  obligation  of  residing  at  Rome. 
He  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  sec  of  Beauvais  in  i 
1635,  and  took  a great  interest  not  only  in  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  but  also  promoted  arts  and  sciences. 
In  1550  he  was  called  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  Julius  HI.  In  1554  he  gave  to  his  dio- 
cese the  Constitutions  Synodales,  which  were  intended 
to  suppress  certain  abuses.  The  tirm  attitude  of  the 
Parisian  parliament  against  the  house  of  Guise,  in  1558, 
which  sought  to  bring  France  under  the  yoke  of  the 
inquisition,  delivered  Coligny  from  a snare,  since  he 
was  designed  to  be  one  of  the  three  inquisi tor-generals. 
Without  pronouncing  himself  openly  for  the  new  faith, 
to  which  his  brothers  already  adhered,  he  put  himself 
politically  on  their  side  and  against  the  Guises,  assist- 
ed at  the  assembly  held  in  Fontainebleau  in  1560,  and 
finally  broke  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1561  by 
celebrating  at  Beauvais  the  Lord's  Supper  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Protestant  rite.  A tumult  which  soon 
broke  out  endangered  his  life.  He  gave  up  his  ec- 
clesiastical dignities,  and  assumed  the  title  of  count 
of  Beauvais.  During  the  first  religious  war  he  accom- 
panied his  brothers  and  Condo  to  Orleans,  and  after 
the  peace  of  Amboise  he  returned  to  the  court  of  France,  j 
In  the  meantime  lie  had  been  reported  to  the  inquisi- 
tion at  Rome  as  n heretic,  nnd  on  his  refusal  to  appear  . 
before  the  tribunal,  the  |Mipc  hurled  at  him  a bull  of 
excommunication,  March  31, 1563.  He  was  henceforth  • 
called  by  his  family  name,  Chatillon,  although  he  him- 
self retained  his  title  of  cardinal  Coligny.  In  1568  he 
negotiated  the  peace  which  followed  the  siege  of  Char- 
tres. The  violation  of  the  peace  by  Catharine  de*  Med- 1 


ici  necessitated  the  retreat  of  Conde  and  Coligny  to 
La  Rochelle.  Chatillon’s  life,  as  well  as  that  of  Conde, 
being  endangered,  he  succeeded  in  sailing  to  England, 
where  he  hoped  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  brothers  and 
of  liberty.  He  publicly  married  Elizabeth  de  Haute- 
ville.  Queen  Elizabeth  treated  him  with  due  respect, 
and  his  influence  often  neutralized  the  measures  of  the 
French  ambassador,  Lamothe-F6nclon.  After  the  peace 
of  1570,  the  latter  changed  his  attitude  towards  the  car- 
dinal, and  even  entered  into  direct  relations  with  him  in 
the  hope  of  securing  his  co-operation.  Chatillon,  upon 
an  invitation  of  Gaspard  dc  Coligny  to  return  to  France, 
made  his  preparations  for  the  journey,  but  died  Feb.  14, 
1571,  under  suspicion  of  being  poisoned,  which  a post- 
mortem examination  justified.  He  was  buried  at  Can- 
terbury. In  Odet  de  Coligny  the  French  Protestants 
lost  one  of  their  firmest  supporters.  Sec  De  Bouchet, 
Vr.de  Christ.de  la  Maison  de  Coligny , p.347-442;  Bran- 
tome,  Homines  lllust.  s.  v.,  “ I-c  Cardinal  de  Chatillon;” 
Dupont-White,  I ax  I.igne  a Beauvais ; Corresp.  Hiplom. 
de  Lamothe-  Finelon,  i,  p.  16  sq. ; ii,  p.  49  sq.;  iii,  p. 
17  sq. ; iv,  p.  12  sq. ; Delaborde,  in  Lichtenbcrger’s  Kn- 
cyelop.  des  Sciences  Iteligieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Colla.  See  E01.1.A. 

Collace  is  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  cler- 
gymen : 

1.  Andrew,  took  his  degree  at  King’s  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1611;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Gariock 
in  1615,  transferred  to  Ecclcsgrcig  in  1619,  to  Dundee 
in  1635;  deposed  in  1639  for  drunkenness,  sacrilege, 
and  disobedience  to  the  General  Assembly;  was  settled 
at  Dunse  in  1663,  and  died  Sept.  13, 1664,  aged  about 
seventy-three  years.  See  Fasti  Kcdes.  Scoticana,  i,  404 ; 
iii,  689*,  863, 870. 

2.  David,  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Drainie  in 
1633,  and  ordained,  ami  died  June  3,  1681.  Sec  Fasti 
Fceles.  Scoticana,  iii,  161. 

3.  Francis,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Universi- 
ty in  1610;  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Channel- 
kirk  in  1614,  and  admitted  to  the  living  in  1615;  signed 
the  protestation  for  the  liberties  of  the  kirk  in  1617; 
was  transferred  to  Gordon  in  1625,  and  died  in  1617, 
aged  about  fifty-seven  years.  See  Fasti  Keclet.  Scoti- 
canee,  i,  521,  525. 

4.  John,  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Fettcrcaim 
in  1580;  had  Ncwdosk  under  his  care  in  1585,  and  died 
March  16,  1587.  See  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  8G6. 

Collaceroni,  Agostino,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Bologna,  nnd  studied  under  Padre  l’ozzi.  He 
was  an  eminent  perspective  artist,  and  was  much  em- 
ployed in  adorning  the  churches  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and 
other  cities.  He  flourished  about  1700.  See  Spooner. 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 

Collado,  Diego,  a Spanish  Dominican,  was  born 
at  Mezzadas,  in  Estremadura.  He  assumed  the  habit 
of  his  order  at  Salamanca  in  1600.  After  having  taught 
belles-lettres,  he  embarked  for  Japan  in  1619,  and,  in 
spite  of  persecution,  preached  the  Gos|>el  for  several 
years.  In  1625  his  siqieriors  sent  him  to  Rome  to  so- 
licit of  the  |K>|>e  more  extended  (lowers.  While  in  Eu- 
rope he  published  several  works,  the  material  for  which 
he  had  collected  in  his  travels.  Urlwii  VIII  having  at 
length  delivered  a brief  favorable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
missionaries,  Collado  went  to  Spain  in  1632,  obtained 
of  the  king  letters- patent  for  the  foundation  of  a con- 
vent of  his  order  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  em- 
barked again  in  1635.  Arriving  there,  he  met  with 
much  opposition  from  the  governor,  but  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  project.  Being  recalled  to 
Spain  in  1638,  he  embarked,  but  the  ship  was  wrecked, 
and  he  perished.  His  works  are,  .4  rs  Grammatica  Lin- 
gua Jdftoniar  (Rome,  1631): — Dictionarium  sire  The - 
sauri  Lingua  Japonica  (ibid.;  compendium,  1632): — 
Historia  Kcelesiastiea  de  his  Successas  de  la  Christian - 
dad  de  Japon  (Madrid,  1632) : — Modus  Conjitendi  et  Ex~ 
amenandi  Paniteutem  Jajxmensem,  etc.  (Rome,  1631):— 
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Didionarium  Lingua  Sinensis  (still  unpublished).  Sec 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.;  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Did.  a v. 

ColladoD,  Nicolas,  a Swiss  Protestant  theologian 
of  French  origin,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century.  He  left  Bourges,  where  he  was  minister,  re- 
tired to  Geneva,  and  became,  in  1564,  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy of  that  place.  Two  years  later  he  succeeded  Calvin 
as  professor  of  theology.  The  boldness  of  his  preaching 
brought  him  into  difficulty  with  the  sovereign  counci 
of  Geneva,  aud  he  retired  to  I.ausanne,  where  he  taught 
belles-lettres.  lie  translated  into  French  Ileza’s  work, 
lk  Hareticis  Gladio  Puniendis  (1560) ; and  wrote  Metho- 
dns  Fact! lima  ad  KxpRcationem  Apocalgpseos  Johannis 
(Merges  1591): — Jesus  Natarenus , ex  Statthao,  chap, 
ii.  r.  3*2  ( Lausanne.  1 586).  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerals, e.  v. ; Bing.  Umvcrselle,  k v, 

Collaert.  Adrian,  a Flemish  designer  and  engrav- 
er, was  bom  at  Antwerp  about  15*20,  studied  in  his  na- 
tive city,  aud  died  there  in  1567.  The  following  are  his 
principal  works:  The  IaisI  Judgment;  The  Isratlitish 
Home*  Celebrating  the  Destruction  of  the  Egyptian  Host 
in  the  Red  Sea ; The  Calling  of  St.  .4  redrew  to  the  A postle- 
ship.  See  Spooner,  Bing.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A i ts,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.;  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Did.  s.  v. 

Collaert,  Hans,  a Flemish  engraver,  son  and 
scholar  of  Adrian,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1540. 
lie  visited  Rome  for  improvement,  afterwards  return- 
ing to  Flanders,  where  he  executed  a number  of  plates 
dated  from  1555  to  1622.  The  following  arc  the  princi- 
pal: St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness ; Moses  Striking 
the  Rock;  and  the  subjects  from  the  lives  of  Christ  anti 
the  Virgin.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts, 
a v.;  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Collar.  The  neck-cloth  worn  by  the  clergy  does 
not  date  earlier  than  the  Iteginning  of  the  18lh  century. 
The  ruff  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  fell  into  desuetude  be- 
fore the  falling  collars  of  the  time  of  James  and  Charles  I. 

Collaa.  a learned  French  missionary  and  astronomer, 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  was  born  at  Thionville  about  1731. 
He  taught  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Lorraine, 
and  in  1767  went  to  Pekin,  where  he  acted  aB  mathema- 
tician to  the  emperor  of  China.  He  died  Jan.  22, 1781, 
leaving  several  very  important  sketches,  inserted  in  a 
collection  of  the  Mimoires  upon  the  Chinese,  viz. : Ft  at 
dts  Reparations  et  A dditiems  Faites  a f Observatoire  V&ti 
depuit  Ixmgtemps  dans  le.  M aison  des  M issionnaires  Fran- 
cis a Pekin , and  others.  See  Hoefer,  Xonr.  Biog.  Ge- 
neral*. a.  v. ; Biog.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Collatines.  See  Oblates. 

Collatio  is  a term  for  the  reading  from  the  lives  or 
evRatiimes  of  the  fathers,  which  St.  Benedict  ( Ilrgula , 
f-  42)  instituted  in  his  monasteries  before  compline. 
•Such  compilations  ns  the  collationes  of  John  Cassian 
wnr  read.  Ardo  Smaragdus,  however,  saya  that  this 
terrice  was  called  collatio,  because  the  monks  questioned 
«ach  other  on  the  port  ions  to  be  read.  The  Benedict  ine 
practice  is  to  hold  this  service  in  the  church,  and  this  is 
probably  in  accordance  with  the  founder’s  intention,  for 
be  evidently  contemplated  the  collation  being  held  in 
the  same  place  as  compline  ( Ducange,  s,  v. ).— Smith, 
bid.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Collation  is  (1)  the  free  assignment  of  a vacant 
anonrv  or  benefice;  (2)  reading  of  devout  Vsiks  from 
•be  pulpit  by  the  reader  of  the  week,  followed  by  an 
exposition  from  the  superior  in  chapter;  (3)  a sermon 
•fur  a funeral ; (4)  a lecture  on  the  catechism  established 
m 162*2 ; (5)  the  monastic  supper.  During  the  first  four 
vewtunes  there  was  but  one  full  meal  taken  daily  by 
and  that  was  supper  (ceena).  When  the 
n-.i;l-<Uy  meal  was  adopted,  a slender  rejiast  of  bread, 
*it»e,  and  dry  fruit,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  supper, 
respera,  daring  the  reading,  or  “colla- 
**s®»  «f  the  Scripture  or  fathers — and  so  the  name  was 
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given  to  the  meal,  and  adopted  by  laymen  and  priests. 
The  jentaculum,  or  breakfast,  consisted  of  a basin  of 
soup.— Walcott,  Sac.  A rchaol.  s.  v. 

Collatius,  Petrus  Apollonius,  an  Italian  priest 
and  poet,  a native  of  Novarra,  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  He  wrote,  De  Etersione  urbis  Jerusalem 
Carmen  Heroicum  (Milan,  1481 ; republished  under  the 
title  Apollonius,  de  Excidio  Hierosolgmitano,  Paris,  1540 ; 
Antwerp,  1586),  a poem  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
under  Vespasian  -.—Heroicum  Carmen  de.  Duello  Davidis 
et  Golia,  Elegia  et  Epigiammata  (ibid.  169*2;  republished 
several  times).  See  Hoefer,  A 'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colie.  Rakfaellino  dal,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  Colle,  near  IJorgo  San  Scpolcro,  in  Tuscany, 
about  1490,  and  was  a pupil  of  Kaplint-1.  Later  in  life 
Colle  resided  at  Borgo  San  Scpolcro,  where  he  kept  a 
school  of  design.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1530.  His 
works  are  to  be  found  at  Urbino,  at  Perugia,  at  Pc- 
saro,  and  at  Gubbio.  The  best  arc,  The  Resurrection, 
and  an  Assumption , in  the  churches  at  Borgo  San  Se- 
polcro.  See  Encgclop.  Brit.  (9th  ed.)  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  A our. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Rose,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v.;  Graves’s 
cd.  of  Bryan's  Did.  of  Painters,  s.  v. 

Collect  is  (1)  a church  appointed  as  the  starting- 
point  and  place  of  assembly  of  a procession  going  to  a 
station,  ns,  for  instance,  the  collect  was  at  Santa  Sabina, 
on  the  Aventine,  when  the  station  was  fixed  at  the  ba- 
silica of  St.  Paul ; (2)  a prayer  so  called,  because  col- 
lected into  one  form  out  of  many  petitions,  or  from  the 
people  being  joined  in  as  one,  or  because  offered  for  the 
whole  collective  Church, or  a particular  Church.  Most 
collects  end  “ through  Jesus  Christ,”  because  the  Father 
bestows  his  gifts  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  only. 
The  five  jiarts  of  a collect  are  the  invocation ; the  reason 
on  which  the  petition  is  founded ; the  petition  itself;  the 
benefit  hoped  for;  and  ascription  of  praise,  or  mention  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  or  both.  The  collects  in  the  mass  were 
composed  by  pope  Gelasius,  At  St.  Alban's,  in  tho  12th 
century,  they  were  limited  to  seven.  The  collects  were 
included  in  the  Collectarium,  and  the  collects  at  the  end 
of  the  communion  service,  matins,  and  even-song,  etc., ful- 
fil the  definition  of  micrologus,  as  the  concluding  prayer 
in  an  office,  in  which  the  priest  gathers  up  and  collects 
all  the  prayers  of  the  people,  to  offer  them  to  God.  Out 
of  the  eighty-three  used  in  the  English  Church,  fifty- 

nine  arc  traceable  to  the  6th  century Walcott,  Sac. 

A rchaol.  s.  r. 

Collecta.  See  Cornelia. 

Collects,  in  liturgical  phraseology,  is  (1)  the  col- 
lecting of  alms  or  contributions  of  the  faithful.  From 
tao  the  Great  we  learn  that  such  a collection  was 
sometimes  made  on  a Sunday,  sometimes  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday,  for  the  benefit  ami  sustenance  of  the  poor. 
These  collections  seem  to  have  been  distinct  from  ob- 
lations. (2)  The  gathering  together  of  tho  people 
for  divine  service.  Jerome  (Ejrist.  27)  states  that  the 
sound  of  Alleluia  called  monks  to  say  their  offices  (ad 
collectami).  Pachomius  ( Regula,  c.  i7  ) speaks  of  the 
colleda  in  which  oblation  was  made;  he  also  distin- 
guishes between  tlie  collecta  damns,  tbc  service  held  in 
the  several  houses  of  a monastery,  and  the  collecta  major, 
at  which  the  whole  body  of  monks  was  brought  togeth- 
er to  say  their  offices.  In  this  rule,  collecta  has  very 
probably  the  same  sense  as  Collatio.  (3)  A society 
or  brotherhood.  So  in  the  15th  canon  of  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Nantes  (Hincmar,  Capitula  ad  Presbgt.  c.  14) 

Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Collectarium  is  a book  of  collects  or  short  pray- 
ers, anciently  called  a “coucher."  The  latter  word 
appears  to  be  thus  derived:  collectarium,  collectier, 
colctier,  coulctier,  couctier,  couchier,  coucher.  The 
term  “coucher”  is  frequently  found  in  English  me- 
diaeval MSS.,  and  occasionally  in  church  inventories 
and  churchwardens’  accounts. 

Collectio  is  a name,  in  the  Gallican  missals,  for 
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certain  forma  of  prayer  and  praise.  The  princi|>al  of 
these  arc  the  Collectio  jwst  Nomina , which  follows  the 
recitation  of  the  names  on  the  diptychs ; the  Collectio 
ml  Paean, , which  accompanies  the  giving  of  the  kiss  of 
peace;  the  Collectio  jx>st  Sanctus,  which  immediately 
follows  the  “ Holy,  Holy,  llolv,”  and  the  Collectio  post 

Eucharistiam , after  communion Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 

A ntig.  s.  v. 

Colledge,  Thomas,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Wirksworth,  July  6,  1804,  of 
pious  parents.  He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  at  twenty-three  began  preaching.  lit 
1832  he  entered  Rotherham  College,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  course  became  pastor  at  Reel h,  Yorkshire.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Ridding*,  where  he  died,  Aug.  23, 1875. 
Sec  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book , 187G,  p.  323. 

College  of  Augurs  was  the  institution  of  sooth- 
sayers among  the  ancient  Romans.  See  Augur. 

Colleges  of  Piety  were  associations  for  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  the  promotion  of  personal  piety  among 
certain  of  the  Lutherans  in  the  17th  century.  See  Pi- 
etism. 

Collegia  de  Propaganda  Fide.  See  Colle- 
gia  Pontifica  ; Propaganda. 

Collegium  Dendrophorium  ( the  College  of  the 
Dendrophori,  from  ciucpov,  a tree , and  <pipu>,  to  earn/), 
were  a class  of  heathen  (probably  priests)  whose  duty  it 
was  to  carry  branches  of  trees  in  processions  in  honor 
of  the  gods.  Sec  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World , s.  v. 

Collen,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  7th  century,  was  pa- 
tron of  Llangollen,  in  Denbighshire,  and  is  commemo- 
rated on  May  20  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  302). — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Colleoni,  Girolamo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Bergamo  about  1405.  His  paintings  in  the  Church 
of. San  Antonio  dell’  Ospitale,  at  Bergamo,  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  There  is  one  in  San  Erasmo,  near  Bergamo, 
which  represents  The  Virgin  and  Infant,  with  Magda- 
lene and  Saints , and  is  one  of  his  most  esteemed  works. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  /list,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Rose, 
Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 


He  joined  the  Church  in  early  manhood ; received  his 
ministerial  training  at  Hackney  Academy ; began  his 
ministry  at  Witney,  Oxfordshire ; and  finally  settled  tit 
Dawlish,on  the  south  coast  of  Devon,  in  1824.  In  June, 
18GG,  Mr.  Collett  resigned  his  pulpit,  but  continued  to 
reside  among  tlte  scenes  of  his  lifelong  labors,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  until  his  death,  June  10,  18G9. 
S«:  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1870,  p.  281. 

Colley,  Benjamin,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Tollerton,  near  Easingwold,  Yorkshire. 
He  united  with  the  Methodists  in  1761;  and,  having 
received  Episcojml  ordination,  was  in  that  year  invited 
by  Wesley  to  officiate  in  the  Methodist  chapels  in  Lon- 
don, which  he  did.  In  1702  he  was  “carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  George  Bell  and  Thomas  Max- 
field."  He  was  soon  restored,  however,  by  John  Man- 
ners; and  in  July,  1703,  was  engaged  in  the  work  at 
: Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Thereafter,  until  his  death  in 
1707,  he  was  a faithful  and  godly  worker.  Although 
he  deeply  regretted  hi9  slip,  he  was  ever  after  subject 
to  strong  temptations;  and,  as  Wesley  (who  believed 
his  backsliding  cost  him  his  life)  says, “he  went  heav- 
ily all  his  days.”  See  Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial , s,  v. ; 
Wesley,  Journal,  Nov.  8,  1707. 

Colley,  Thomas,  an  English  minister  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  was  born  at  Smeaton,  near  Pontefract, 
Yorkshire,  in  1742.  lie  was  brought  up  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church ; religiously  awakened  before  he  reached 
his  majority,  and  joined  the  Methodists,  among  whom 
lie  was  zealous,  active,  and  much  esteemed.  About 
1704  he  united  with  the  Friends,  and  in  1768  began  his 
ministry.  In  1779,  in  company  with  Philip  Madin,  of 
Sheffield,  he  visited  the  West  India  islands,  and  per- 
formed considerable  Christian  labor  there.  Some  years 
after  he  travelled  extensively  in  North  America.  Sub- 
sequently he  itinerated  much  in  his  native  land,  and 
was  very  useful  in  his  vocation.  He  died  in  Sheffield, 
June  12,1812.  See  Piety  Promoted,  iv, 29, 88.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Colli,  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  nourished  about  1700,  and  studied  under  Andrea 
l'ozzi.  He  pninted  the  great  altar  in  the  Church  of 
San  I’antaleo.  Sec  S|K>oner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  s.  v. 


Colleschi,  Francesco,  a learned  Italian  theologian, 
who  died  in  1740,  wrote.  Dissertations  della  Letter  atom 
de' Sacerdoti  .4  iilichi,  in  t he Haccolta  Caloger.  voL  xxxiv : 
— Dissertations  della  llcligione  degli  Jndiani.  See  lloc- 
fer,  A our.  Biog.  Giuirale,  s.  v. 

Collet,  Pierre,  a French  theologian  and  doctor  of 
divinity,  was  Iwirn  at  Terney,  near  Montoire  (Loir-et- 
Cher),  Sept.  6, 1693,  From  his  youth  he  was  employed 
at  the  house  of  the  brothers  of  Saiut-I.azare,  and  taught 
theology  in  several  houses  of  his  order.  He  was  after- 
wards principal  of  the  College  dcs  Bons-Enlants  in 
Paris,  and  died  there  Oct.  10, 1770.  He  wrote  a large 
number  of  works,  among  them,  De.  Quingue  Janseuii 
Propositionibus  (Paris,  1730): — Traits  des  Dispenses  en 
General  (ibid.  1742,  1740,  1752,  1758.  1759,  1777,  1788, 
1828;  Avignon,  1829): — /nstitutiones  Theologies  (Paris, 
1744,  1750):  — Institutiones  Theologies  M oralis  (ibid. 
1758,  which  is  the  tilth  edition,  the  dates  of  the  oth- 
ers being  unknown):  — Institutiones  Theologies  Srho- 
lasticte  (Lyons,  1765,  1767,  1708;  Paris,  1775): — Vie  de 
Saint- Vincent-de- Paul  (Nancy,  1748;  Paris,  1818,  with 
some  writings  from  St.  Vincent  tie  Paul): — Lettre  tFun 
ThMot/ien  au  II.  I\  A.de  G.  (Antony  of  Gasquet)  (Brus- 
sels, 1703): — Traits  des  Devoirs  de  la  Vie  Keligieuse 
(Lyons,  1705;  Paris,  1773): — L'Ecolier  Chretien  (ibid. 

1769) : — Lc  Devotion  au  Sacri  Co  nr  de  Jesus  (ibid. 

1770)  : — Traits  dcs  Exorcismes  de  T F.glise  (ibid,  cod.) : — 
Instructions  sur  les  Devoirs  des  Gens  dc  la  Compagnt 
(ibid.  eod.).  See  Iloefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. : 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Collett,  Thomas,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, wns  born  at  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall,  Feb.  8,  1797. 


Collie,  William,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1718;  becanM* 
schoolmaster  at  Drainie  in  1732,  and  assistant  minister 
at  DufTus;  wns  presented  to  the  living  at  Drainie  in 
1741,  ami  ordained.  He  died  April  29, 1768,  aged  about 
seventy  years.  See  Fasti  Eceles.  Scoticatur,  i,  161. 

Collier,  Arthur,  an  English  metaphysician  and 
divine,  was  born  at  the  rectory  of  tangford  Magna,  near 
Sarum,  Oct.  12,  1680,  and  was  educated  at  Salisbury 
Grammar  School  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  In 
1704  he  was  presented  to  the  benefice  of  I^mgford  Mag- 
na, where  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  1732.  In 
religion  he  was  au  Arian.and  also  a High  Churchman, 
on  grounds  which  his  associates  could  not  understand. 
The  following  are  some  of  hi9  works:  Treatise  on  the 
Logos,  in  seven  sermons  (1732) : — New  Dignity  after 
Truth , on  the  non-existence  of  au  external  world: — 
Specimen  of  True  Philosophy.  Sec  EncycL  Brit.  9lli  ed. 
s.  v. ; Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  G ini rale,  s.  v. 

Collier,  Bphraim  Robins,  a Baptist  minister, 
who  died  in  1840,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1826,  and  4iad  rare  classical  tastes  and  excellent  schol- 
arship. See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vi, 
378. 

Collier,  Bzra  W.,  a (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  about  1832.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Rutgers  College  in  1849,  and  at  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  in  1854.  He  was  noted  in  his 
student  life  for  close  application,  literary  culture,  and 
scholarly  enthusiasm.  His  first  settlement  was  with 
Manhattan  Reformed  Church,  New  York  city  (1854-56). 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  pastor  in  Freehold,  N.  J. 
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His  health  being  greatly  impaired  he  removed  to  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y.;  hut  after  a year  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
all  active  duties.  He  lingered  in  great  feebleness  until 
his  death  in  1869.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  devoted  of  the  younger  ministers  of  his  Church,  and 
heroic  in  the  utterance  of  his  views,  a true  scholar,  and 
a Christian  gentleman,  llis  studies  took  a wide  range 
—beyond  mere  professional  requirements.  In  180a  he 
edited  a volume  of  post  humous  Sermons  by  his  brother, 
Her.  Joseph  A.  Collier,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  inter- 
esting biographical  sketch.  (\V.  J.  It.  T.) 


Collier.  William,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1742.  He  was  for  many  years  a tutor  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; rector  of  Orwell.  Cambridgeshire ; and 
Hebrew  professor  from  1771  to  1790.  He  died  Aug.  4, 
1803,  at  which  time  he  was  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
j lege.  Mr.  Collier  published,  by  subscription,  Poems  on 
Several  Occasions,  with  Translations  from  A nt/ivrs  in 
l Different  Languages,  Dedicated  to  Prince  William  of 
! Gloucester  (1800,  2 vol*.  12mo).  See  The  (Loud.)  An- 
nual Register , 1803,  p.  516;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  lirit.  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 


Collier,  Francis,  all  English  Wcslcvon  minister, 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty  under  the  preaching 
of  John  Nelson;  commenced  his  ministry  at  Derby  in 
1796;  travelled  twenty-three  circuits,  becoming  a su- 
pernumerary in  1837  at  Taunton,  and  died  June  25, 
1851,  aged  eighty -two.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  and 
stood  high  in  the  connection.  See  Minutes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conference , 1851. 

Collier,  F.  G-.,  an  English  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  nt  Hartlepool,  Feb.  6, 1847.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  and  ordained  nt 
Wigan  in  1871.  He  accepted  the  pastorate  of  New 
Chapel.  Horwich,  which,  after  four  years,  he  was  forced 
to  resign  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  die*!  at  West 
Kirby,  Cheshire,  March  30,  1881.  See  (Lond.)  Cony. 
Year-book,  1883,  p.  273. 

Collier,  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  nt  Stockport,  Oct.  31,1770.  He  was  convert- 
ed at  the  age  of  fourteen ; admitted  into  the  ministry  in 
1795;  was  prostrated  on  the  Bradford  Circuit,  but  still 
labored;  became  a supernumerary  in  1811, first  residing 
in  Burv,  subsequently  in  Exeter  and  at  Kingsdown, 
Bristol;  resumed  his  ministry  nt  Haverford- West  in 
1813, and  travelled  several  circuits.  His  last  was  Not- 
tingham, where  he  died.  May  27,  1842.  See  Minutes 
of  the  Hritish  Conference,  1842;  West.  Meth.  May.  1850, 
p.337  sq. 

Collier,  John  (J),  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1650;  was 
presented  to  the  living  at  Firth  and  Stenness  in  1662; 
transferred  to  Carrington  in  1663;  deprived  for  refusing 
the  test  in  1681 ; and  died  in  Edinburgh  Nov.  13,  1691, 
aged  about  sixtv-two  years.  Sec  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoti- 
caiur,  i,  270;  iii,  396. 

Collier,  John  (2).  an  English  Wesleyan  Methodist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Little  Houghton,  Northampton- 
shire, in  1803.  lie  united  with  the  Church  in  1821 ; 
was  received  by  the  Conference  for  the  ministry  in  1829 ; 
toiled  for  thirty-five  years  on  some  of  the  most  laborious 
circuits;  became  a supernumerary  in  1864;  and  died  nt 
Torquay,  Feb.  27, 1870.  Mr.  Collier  wns  instrumental 
in  saving  many  souls,  and  was  earnest,  faithful,  and  ' 
amiable.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1870,  ; 
p.  26. 

Collier,  Richard,  a Lutheran  minister,  wns  a na- 
tive of  Dundalk,  Ireland.  Arriving  in  America  in  his 
youth,  lie  settled  in  Easton,  l’a.,  and  for  many  years 
was  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1833  he  was  licensed  hv 
the  New  York  Synod ; in  1834  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Spruce  Run,  N.  J..and  served  there  twenty-seven  years. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  1,  1861.  See  Lutheran 
Obterrer,  Jan.  18,  1861. 

Collier,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  hum  about  1600.  For  some  time  iie*preac)ied  with 
great  success  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  although  his 
enemies  spoke  in  hitter  terms  of  him.  In  1645  Mr. 
Collier,  in  order  to  vindicate  himself,  published  Certain 
Queries  oj  Points,  now  in  Controversy , Examined,  in 
which  he  maintained,  like  Roger  Williams,  that  magis- 
trates have  no  power  whatever  to  establish  Church  gov- 
ernment, or  to  compel  any  persons  to  observe  the  gov- 
ernment of  Christ.  He  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works  of  a controversial  character.  See  llavnes,  Bap. 

Cyclop,  i,  178.  (J.  C.  S.) 


Colliette,  Louis  Paul,  a French  antiquarian  of  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  wns  curate  of  Gricourt,  near 
St. Quentin,  and  wrote,  La  I7c  de  St.  Quentin  (St.  Quen- 
tin, 1767): — M e moires  Ecclisiastiqnes  (Cambray,  1771- 
72,  3 vola.).  See  Hoefcr,  Sour.  Bitty,  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; 
Bioy.  Universe  Ur,  s.  v. 

Colliflower,  Wji.uasi  F.,  a minister  of  the  (Ger- 
man) Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Md„  Feb.  14, 1814.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  Reformed  High  School  and  Theological  Seminary 
at  York,  Pa. ; was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of 
Maryland  in  1836;  soon  afterwards  entered  upon  the 
ministerial  work  in  Virginia,  being  ordained  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Mill  Creek  charge.  lie  labored 
successively  in  Virginia,  Man-land,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  died  in  Frederick,  Mil.,  April  30,  1882.  Mr.  Colli- 
flower was  a man  of  fair  talents,  great  energy,  and 
sincere  piety;  popular  and  successful  as  a preacher. 
(D.  Y.  II.) 

Collin,  Friedrich  Fberhard.  n Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Worms,  Dec.  25,  IC84. 
In  1709  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Dertingen ; ill 
1724  was  called  as  deacon  to  Zeulenrodn.  and  in  1725 
to  Lohenstcin,  where  he  died,  June  15, 1727.  He  wrote, 
Eiyentliche  Gestalt  rines  Christen  (Giessen,  1711): — Das 
Werk  des  Glanbens  in  Kraft  (Wertheiui,  1719): — Gros- 
ser Ernst  des  Wahren  Christenthums  (Halle,  cod.) : — 
Wan  toy  Christi  r nr  den  Ealschen  Propheten  (Frank- 
fort, 1723): — Gemeinschaft  der  Schmach  Christi  (ibid. 
1724): — Kampf  unit  Siey  der  Ersten  Blulzeuyen  Christi 
nebst  Seinem  Ixben  (Berlin,  1744).  See  Sachrichten  r on 
Rechtschaffenen  Predigem  (Halle,  1775),  vol.  i;  Jbcher, 
A llyemeims  Gelehrten-Lerikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Collill,  Jean,  a French  theologian  of  the  Jesuit  or- 
der, was  horn  at  St.  Junien,  and  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  almoner  to  the  king,  and 
preached  with  success  at  Val-dc-G race, and  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  kingdom.  He  published,  among  oth- 
er works,  Le  Prelat  de  Suint-Greyoire  (Paris,  1640): — 
llistoire  Sacrie  des  Prinripaux  Saints  du  Diocese  dc 
Limoges  (Limoges,  1672).  He  left  also  a large  number 
of  MSS.,  a catalogue  of  which  was  published  by  nbb6 
Nadaud.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Bioy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Collin,  Nicholas.  D.D.,  a Swedish  missionary, 
was  born  in  1745.  He  received  a classical  education  in 
his  native  country,  and  intended  to  join  the  army,  but 
as  he  grew  to  manhood  his  attention  was  turned  to- 
wards the  ministry.  He  arrived,  May  12,1770,  in  the 
Delaware  river,  ns  a sort  of  assistant  nt  large  to  the  rec- 
tors of  the  Swedish  churches  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. lie  is  claimed  as  a minister  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  because  the  parishes  with  which 
he  was  connected  ns  a missionary  all  united  with  that 
body;  but  he  was  ordained  in  Sweden,  and  to  the  Swe- 
dish Church  he  always  considered  himself  ns  owing  al- 
legiance. His  assistant  ministers  were  always  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  he  used  its  liturgy.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  recall  of  Rev.  John  Weisell  to  Sweden, 
Dr.  Collin  was  Appointed  rector  in  his  stead  in  1773  nt 
Raccoon,  Pa.,  ami  Penn’s  Neck, N.  J.,  nnd  remained  there 
until  July,  1786,  his  residence  being  nt  Swedesborough. 
In  1778  be  urged  his  own  recall  upon  the  archbishop 
ofl/psal,  Sweden,  but  the  king  desired  that  the  Swedish 
missionaries  should  remain  in  America  until  the  result 
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of  the  war  should  be  known ; so  that  it  was  not  until 
1783  that  he  received  permission  to  sail  for  Sweden. 
In  that  year,  however,  he  did  not  consider  it  wise  to 
leave  his  field  of  labor,  and  at  his  suggestion  he  was 
l>crmitted  to  remain,  and  to  assume  charge  of  the 
churches  of  Wicaco  (now  a part  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia), KingscBsing,  and  Upper  Morion.  In  July, 
178G,  he  removed  from  Swedcsborough  to  Philadelphia. 
During  seven  years  of  his  residence  at  the  former  place 
he  was  provost  (or  superintendent)  over  all  the  Swedish 
churches  in  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  in 
October,  1831.  Dr.  Collin  was  a man  of  considerable 
learning,  being  acquainted  with  at  least  twelve  lan- 
guages. For  many  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  The  only  work  which 
he  left  is  a MS.  translation  of  Acrelius’s  History  of  Nnc 
Sweden,  undertaken  in  1799  at  the  request  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York.  See  Sprague,  A ruuiU  of 
the  A mer.  Puljnt , v,  277. 

Collin,  Nicolas,  a French  theologian,  was  bom 
about  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  canon-regular  of  the  strict  Observatists  of  the  Pre- 
monstraut  order,  and  prior  of  Itengeval.  He  died  at 
Nancy  in  1788,  leaving  Observations  Critiques  sur  le 
Traits  des  Dispenses  (Nancy,  1765;  Paris,  1770): — Du 
Signs  de  la  Croix  (Paris,  1775)  '.—De  VEau  lienitf.  (ibid. 
1776) : — Du  Pain  lienit , etc.  (ibid.  1777) : — Des  Proces- 
sions de  VEglise  Catkolique  (ibid.  1779): — Du  llesjtcct 
aux  Eglises  (ibid.  1781).  Sec  Hocfer,  A'our.  Hiog.  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Collin,  Richard,  a Herman  designer  and  engraver, 
was  born  at  Luxemburg  in  1626.  He  visited  Home 
while  voting,  ami  studied  under  Sandrart ; but  afterwards 
returned  to  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed engraver  to  the  king  of  Spain.  The  following 
arc  some  of  his  principal  works:  Esther  before  Ahas- 
uerus;  Christ  Hearing  his  Cross;  St.  Arnold.  Sec 
Spooner,  Hiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Collin  a,  one  of  the  inferior  rural  deities,  supposed 
by  the  Homans  to  reign  over  the  hills. 

Collina,  Abondio,  a learned  Italian  Camaldnle, 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1691.  For  ten  years  he  was 
professor  of  geography  and  nautical  science  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Sciences,  and  of  geometry  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city.  He  died  in  December,  1753,  leaving 
Antiche  Relations  delT  Indie  e della  China  (Bologna, 
1749):  — a translation  of  a part  of  Voyages  de  Deux 
A t abes , published  in  French  by  abbe  Renaudot.  Col- 
lina wrote  numerous  poems  and  dissertations.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Sour.  Hiog.  Generals , s.  v. 

Collina,  Bonifacio,  an  Italian  scholar  of  the  or- 
der of  Camaldules,  brother  of  Abondio,  was  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1689.  He  taught  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  and  died  in  1770.  He  published  a 
large  part  of  his  writings  under  thelitle,  O/tere  Diverse 
(Bologna,  1774),  in  which  wc  find  academical  memoirs, 
tragedies,  and  scraps  of  prose  upon  religious  subjects. 
He  also  wrote  several  Lives  of  the  Camaldnle  saints. 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Hiog.  GiniraU , s.  v. 

Collings,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Knglish  non- 
conformist divine,  and  voluminous  writer,  was  born  at 
Boxstead,  in  Essex,  in  1623 ; educated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  and  died  at  Norwich,  Jan.  17,  1690. 
He  wrote  many  books  of  controversy  and  practical  di- 
vinity, the  most  singular  of  which  is  his  Weaver's  Pocket- 
book.  In  Poole’s  A laudations  on  the  Hible,  Collings  wrote 
those  on  the  last  six  chapters  of  Isaiah,  the  whole  of 
Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  the  four  Evangelists,  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians,  (>alutians,  Timothy,  Philemon, 
and  the  Revelations.  See  Chalmers,  Hiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A uthors , s.  v. 

Collings,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Walworth,  Aug.  8, 1814.  He  was  baptized 
March  2,  1836,  and  began  at  once  to  preach.  In  1842 
he  commenced  his  pastorate  at  Kingston-on-Thames, 


and  remained  until  1856,  when  he  accepted  a call  to 
the  Church  in  Gloucester,  and  was  successful  in  bring- 
ing it  up  from  a depressed  state  to  one  of  strength  and 
prosperity.  He  died  Sept.  10, 1869.  See  (Lond.)  Bap- 
tist Hand-book,  1870,  p.  190, 191.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Collin gton,  John,  an  English  clerical  writer  of  the 
last  part  of  the  16th  and  the  first  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
turies, was  a native  of  Somersetshire;  educated  at  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford;  made  priest  on  the  Continent; 
returned  to  England,  and  was  cast  into  the  Tower  of 
London ; condemned,  afterwards  reprieved,  set  free,  and 
sent  out  of  the  country.  He  returned,  and  for  tliirtv 
years  zealously  advanced  his  own  (Homan  Catholic)  re- 
ligion. Though  in  restraint,  he  was  alive  in  1611,  and 
an  old  man.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nut- 
; tall),  iii,  106. 

Collins,  an  English  martyr,  was  a prominent  law- 
yer in  London,  burned  at  Smithfield  in  1538,  for  rebuk- 
ing the  priest.  See  Fox,  .1  cts  and  Monuments,  v,  251. 

Collins,  Abel,  a minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
died  nt  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  Sept.  17,  1834,  aged 
sixty-four  years.  Sec  The  Friend , viii,  20. 

Collins,  Augustus  Baldwin,  a Congregational 
minister,  son  of  general  Augustus  Collins,  was  born  at 
Guilford,  Conn.,  May  24,  1789.  He  studied  at  Yale 
College,  but  did  not  complete  his  course.  Rev.  Drs. 

; Andrew  Yates  and  T.  M.  Cooley  were  his  tutors  in  the- 
ology. In  1817  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Montgomery, 
Moss.,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Andover,  Conn.,  from  which  charge  he  was  dismissed  in 
1827.  In  the  beginning  of  1828  he  was  installed  as  min- 
ister at  Preston,  where  he  served  until  1847,  when  he 
became  acting  pastor  nt  West  Stafford.  He  was  regu- 
larly installed  there  May  10,  1848,  and  left  April  19, 
1852.  AI>out  two  months  after  he  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties as  acting  pastor  at  Barkhamsted.  In  1858  lie  held 
the  same  position  at  Wolcott,  also  nt  Long  Ridge,  in 
Stamford.  After  1852  he  resided  nt  Norwalk,  without 
: charge.  He  died  there,  March  16,  1876.  Sec  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1877,  p.  413. 

Collins,  Barnabas  V.,  a minister  of  the  Reformed 
, (Dutch)  Church,  graduated  from  Lafayette  College,  Eas- 
ton, Pa.,  and  in  1842  from  the  theological  seminary  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Clasais 
of  New  York  the  same  year;  served  the  Church  at  West 
I Farms,  N.  Y.,  until  1845;  Ponds,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  until 
1867,  and  thereafter  was  without  a charge  till  his  death, 
: in  1877.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  lief.  Church  in 
A mcrica,  3d  ed.  p.  218. 

Collins,  Benjamin,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  in  1785.  In 
1819  lie  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  in  which 
he  remained  energetic  and  faithful  until  his  death,  in 
August,  1831.  See  M inutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1833, 
p.  162. 

Collins,  Britton  Bstol,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  2, 1801.  He  en- 
tered Princeton  Seminary  in  1824,  and  remained  two 
years;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia in  April.  1828;  received  under  the  care  of  the 
Huntingdon  Presbytery,  April  8,  1830,  and  ordained 
| ns  an  evangelist  June  16  following.  II is  first  pas- 
, toral  charge  was  at  Millerstown,  then  in  the  bouuds 
of  Huntingdon  Presbytery,  he  being  installed  there 
i in  October,  1832.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1839, 
ami  in  October  of  same  year  was  called  to  Slilrleys- 
burgh.  This  call  he  did  not  accept,  but  agreed  to  act 
! as  stated  supply,  in  which  relation  lie  continued  till 
! October,  1853,  when  lie  retired.  During  the  remaining; 
years  of  his  life,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  preach,  he 
, spent  his  time  in  missionary  lalior  in  different  parts  of 
the  presbytery — chiefly  in  the  churches  of  Moshannon, 
j Unity,  and  Mapleton,  successively'.  The  last  of  these 
owes  its  existence  largely’  to  his  liberality  and  inde- 
1 fatigablc  labors,  lie  died  April  12,  1876.  Mr.  Collius 
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was  a roan  of  humble  and  undoubted  piety ; of  great 
simplicity  of  character;  a diligent,  faithful,  and  self- 
denying  pastor;  universally  respected  and  loved.  See 
Sterol.  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1877,  p.  22. 

Collins,  Charles,  D.D.,  a minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  North  Yar- 
mouth, Me.,  April  17,1813.  He  received  an  elementary 
education  at  Portland,  and  the  Maine  Wealevaii  Insti- 
tute; after  several  years  of  school  - teaching  entered 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  before 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  graduated,  taking  the 
tint  honors,  and  was  elected  as  the  first  president  of 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  near  Abingdon,  Va.  During 
the  years  of  his  student  life  he  had  embraced  religion, 
and  dedicated  all  his  energies  to  it  and  education, 
and  having  united  with  the  Holston  Conference,  labored 
abundantly  and  effectively  in  the  pulpit  during  his  ser- 
vice in  Emory'  and  Henry  College.  His  controversial 
papers  against  Komanism,  in  1844,  exhibit  his  talent 
and  ability  in  polemic  theology;  as  do  also  his  tracts, 
published  in  1848,  entitled  Methodism  and  Calcinism 
ComjHired.  He  was  also  at  this  time  editor  of  the 
Southern  Repertory  and  College  Recieic , and  was  n reg- 
ular contributor  to  the  iAidies ’ Repository , and  various 
church  |ja[)ers  and  periodicals.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
president  of  Dickinson  College.,  and  filled  that  position 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  Centenary  College,  La.,  and  of  Central  College, 
Mo.;  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  of 
Michigan,  and  of  Southern  University,  Greensborough, 
Ala.  In  I860  he  was  transferred  to  the  Memphis  Con- 
ference. and  took  charge  of  the  State  Female  College  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  becoming  sole  proprietor  of  the  build- 
ings and  groumls,  and  placing  it  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Memphis  Conference.  In  the  service  of  that  col- 
lege he  closed  his  life  and  labors,  July  10, 1875.  Dr.  Col- 
lins was  amiable,  grave,  sympathetic,  studious,  learned ; ’ 
a popular, able  writer;  an  humble,  earnest  preacher,  and 
m exemplary  Christian.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con-  1 
ferencts  of  (he  M.  K.  Church  South , 1875,  p.  210;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism , s.  v. 

Collins,  Daniel,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  a 
natire  of  Guilford,  Conn. ; graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1760;  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy; ! 
was  ordained  |>astor  in  Lanesborough,  April  17,  1764,  ; 
and  died  Aug.  26, 1 822,  aged  eighty-t  hrec.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  408. 

Collins,  illisha,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  j 
Halifax  County,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  1788.  lie  was  converted 
m 1815;  was  baptized  April  23,  1823;  licensed  Dec.  6, 
the  same  year;  studied  with  Rev.  Abner  W.  Clifton,  and 
was  onlaiued  Xov.  5.  1825.  His  first  pastorate  was  with 
the  Salem  Church,  near  the  Prince  Edward  County  line. 
Ho  became  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  toni[>erance 
in  tbc  country.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Tennessee, 
where,  for  a time,  he  found  .himself  in  an  uncongenial 
atmosphere.  A large  majority  of  Baptists  were  op- 
posed to  missions,  and  forbade  bis  preaching  in  their 
houses.  Gradually*  the  opposition  gave  way,  and  he 
became  at  different  times  pastor  of  the  Mclxmores- 
rille,  Bible  Union,  Lexington,  ami  other  churches,  lie 
<iied  near  Lexington,  in  September,  185-1.  See  Borum, 
Sketches  of  Tout.  Ministers,  p.  131-134.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Collins,  Elizabeth,  a minister  of  the  Society  of 
friends,  was  bora  Jan.  4, 1755,  in  Upper  Evesham,  N.  J. 
la  D.9  she  was  appointed  a minister,  and  travelled 
through  many  of  the  states,  doing  efficient  work  for  the 
M*»ter.  The  most  striking  characteristic  in  her  life 
her  intense  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  poor. 
>he  died  F cb.  1,1 83L  See  A nnual  Monitor , 1834,  p.  98. 

Collins,  George  D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
***r,wa»  bom  at  Medford,  X.  J.,  July  9, 1845.  He  was 
wwrerted  in  1865;  studied  two  and  a half  years  in 
IVaningtoo  Seminary ; served  one  year  ns  assistant  on 
Circuit,  and  in  1872  was  admitted  into  the 
Jersey  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Denuisville. 


He  served  in  18/3  and  I8<4  at  Grovevillc,  where  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  added  to  the  Church ; from  1875 
to  1877  at  l ii ion  Street  Church,  Trenton,  where  two 
hundred  were  converted ; in  1878  at  Washington,  South 
River,  where  he  had  some  success,  and  was  returned  in 
1879.  He  labored  until  April  20  of  that  year,  when  he 
was  prostrated  with  fever,  then  httneked  with  hemor- 
rhage of  the  lungs,  and  died  Aug.  3 following.  Mr. 

> Collins  was  pre-eminently  a man  of  one  work,  giving 
all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  ministry-.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences , 1880,  p.  91. 

Collins,  Hiram  B.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  boro  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  May  4, 1829.  He  was 
left  fatherless  in  childhood;  received  a careful  religious 
training;  spent  some  years  as  a teacher;  was  received 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  letter  from  the 
] 1 reshy  terian  Church  in  18o8 ; was  given  license  to  ex- 
hort the  same  year,  and  in  the  following  was  admitted 
into  the  South-eastern  Indiana  Conference,  wherein  lie 
served  with  zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  Sept.  4, 
186-1.  Mr.  Collins  brought  into  the  ministry  a well- 
developed  intellect,  refined  taste,  superior  literary  at- 
tainments, an  energetic  character,  and  a heart  in  living 
sympathy  with  the  interests  of  humanity  and  religion. 
He  was  a sound  theologian,  ail  excellent*  preacher,  and 
a faithful  and  successful  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual 
Conferences,  1864,  p.  1G2. 

Collins,  Isaac,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  June  11, 1789.  He 
was  converted  in  1810;  served  in  the  war  of  1812  under 
general  Harrison,  being  known  as  a praying  soldier;  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  in  1819,  and  in  *1823  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  liecamc  super- 
numcrary  in  1859,  and  superannuated  in  1862,  and  died 
May  25,  1870.  Mr.  Collins  was  a plain,  earnest,  able, 
u selul  preacher.  Sec  AHnutes  oj  Annual  Conferences, 
1871,  p.  19. 

Collins,  Isaac  Foster,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  nt  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y.,  Aug. 
24,  1819.  lie  was  converted  in  1838,  removed  to  Ar- 
kansas in  1840,  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the 
Arkansas  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  teach  and 
preach  among  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  1843  he  was 
sent  to  the  I«ower  Cherokee  mission;  in  1844  was  set 
off  with  the  Indian  Mission  Conference,  and  in  1845  was 
sent  among  the  Clmctnw  Indians,  to  teach  in  Morris 
Seminary.  In  1846  he  located  and  went  to  Michigan; 
began  regular  work  the  next  year  in  the  Michigan  Con- 
ference ; in  1853  returned  to  the  Arkansas  Conference, 
and  was  appointed  among  the  Cherokecs;  in  J854  was 
transferred  to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  employed 
on  the  Omaha  mission.  On  the  formation  of  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Conference,  in  1856,  he  liecamc  one  of  its 
members,  and,  on  its  division,  he  fell  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Kansas  Conference,  and  died  a member  of  its  ac- 
tive ranks,  April  26,  1862.  Mr.  Collins  was  decidedly 
a true  friend,  an  honest  man,  an  exemplary  Christian, 
and  a thorough,  uncompromising  Methodist  preacher. 
He  was  dignified  in  apjicnrance,  humble  in  spirit,  and 
very  neat  in  |>erson.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1863,  p.  22. 

Collins,  Isaac  Wright,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  horn  iu  Crawford  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  25,  1833.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  College,  Xcw  Wilming- 
ton, and  studied  theology  in  the  Allegheny-  Semina- 
ry. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Lakes  Presbytery- 
in  1862,  and  became  pastor  successively  at  Neshan- 
nock  and  West  Salem,  Wis.  He  died  May  20,  1865. 
lie  was  an  earnest,  pious,  and  zealous  laborer  in  tho 
Master's  vineyard.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac, 
1866,  p.  259. 

Collins,  Janies,  an  English  Methodist  minister, 
was  born  in  Devon,  England,  Feb.  20,  1841.  Ho  was 
converted  in  early -life.  While  yet  young  he  removed 
to  Canada,  and  settled  in  the  Pickering  mission,  where 
he  became  a local  preacher  among  the  Bible  Christians, 
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and  was  recommended  to  the  conference  of  1867.  He 
labored  on  the  Hampton,  Cobourg,  Htmgerford,  Wiar- 
ton,  Lindsay,  Fenelon,  and  Berrytown  stations.  He 
died  March  6,  1875.  lie  was  a diligent  student,  an 
earnest  preacher,  a man  of  unquestioned  piety,  and  a 
successful  minister  of  the  gospeL  See  Minutes  of  the 
Conference,  1875. 

Collins,  John  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1631 ; presented  to  the  living  at  Campsie 
in  1639;  after  long  opposition,  was  ordained  in  1641. 
and  was  murdered  about  Martinmas,  1648.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  63. 

Collins,  John  (2),  an  English  Independent  minis- 
ter, came  over  to  America  with  his  father  in  his  youth ; 
in  1649  was  a fellow  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  returned  to  England  when  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  lord  protector.  He  became  chaplain  to  general 
Monk.  He  was  silenced  but  not  ejected  in  1662,  ami 
became  pastor  at  Lime -street  Iude[>endent  Church, 
London.  He  was  one  of  the  first  six  (icrsons  chosen 
to  deliver  the  Merchants’  Lecture  at  Pinner's  Hall  in 

1672.  He  died  in  Ixnulon,  Dec.  3,  1687.  He  was  a 
minister  of  uncommon  ability,  and  an  eloquent  preach- 
er, so  that  few  persons  went  from  his  preaching  unaf- 
fected. See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  i,  225-229. 

Collins,  John  (3),  an  English  Independent  minis- 
ter, son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  in  London  about 

1673.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Utrecht;  re- 
turning to  England,  was  ordained  co-pastor  at  Lime 
Street,  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Hragge,  in  1698,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Merchants’  lecturers.  In  1702  he  as- 
sisted at  the  ordination,  in  Mark  Italic,  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts.  He  was  a good  preacher,  a friend  of  Matthew 
Henry,  who  informs  us  that  he  fell  dead  suddenly  at 
his  study  door,  March  19, 1714.  Sec  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches,  i,  240,  241. 

Collins.  John  (4),  a minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  Iwrn  at  Charlestown,  R.  I.,  Dec.  12,  1716, 
his  father  being  also  a minister  in  the  same  denomina- 
tion. He  became  an  eminent  preacher  among  the 
Friends,  and  for  many  years  sat  at  the  head  of  the  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting.  11c  had  a thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  disciplinary  affairs  of  the  society,  aud 
“ was  much  engaged,  and  took  much  pains,  iu  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  Africans  or  negroes  freed  from  slavery, 
and  often  testitied  against  that  wicked  practice.”  lie 
died  at  Stoniugton,  Conn.,  Oct.  1, 1778.  Sec  R.  /.  bio- 
graphical Cyclop,  p.  100.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Collins.  John  (5),  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Sussex  County,  Del.,  in  April,  1764.  He 
grew  up  to  be  a man  of  great  bodily  strength,  and  fierce 
and  revengeful  passions;  but  married  a woman  of  re- 
markable amiableness,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  con- 
verted. He  immediately  began  exhorting  and  preach- 
ing, and  in  1803  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
wherein  lie  labored  without  intermission  until  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  occurred  March  30,  1827. 
Mr.  Collins  had  some  very  objectionable  qualities  in  his 
character,  still  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  did 
much  good.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1827, 
p.  542;  Methodist  Magazine , x,  289. 

Collins,  John  (6),  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Somerset  County,  Md.,  Feb.  16, 1769.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  in  1791.  After 
graduating  at  Princeton  College,  he  nssumed  the  presi- 
dency of  Washington  Academy,  in  his  native  county. 
In  1797  he  purchased  an  estate  in  New  Castle  County, 
Del.,  whither  he  removed,  and  became  and  continued  to 
be  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  George’s 
until  his  death,  April  12,1804.  See  Alexander,  Prince- 
tun  College  in  the  18/A  Century. 

Collins.  Joseph  Lansfield.  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  in 
1843.  He  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church  in  his 
youth,  and  iu  1863  entered  Chcshunt  College,  where  he  ; 


spent  three  years.  He  was  two  years  in  the  pastorate 
at  Ipswich,  and  in  January,  1869,  accepted  a call  to  the 
Church  at  Fiuchitigfield,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  March  31, 1881.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book, 

1882,  p.  290. 

Collins,  J.  B.,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
; born  in  1821 ; converted  iu  1839,  and  united  with  the 
Church  in  Morristown,  Vt.  Four  years  after,  he  com- 
menced his  ministerial  labors,  removed  to  Clinton  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y..  in  1845,  and  shortly  after  settled  in  Franklin, 
where  he  was  ordained.  After  several  years  he  removed 
to  St.  I^wrcncc  County,  and  labored  in  that  section  and 
in  Jefferson  County  until  1877.  He  preached  succes- 
sively in  Morristown,  Dcpauville,  Philadelphia,  Keose- 
ville,  and  other  places.  In  1877  he  took  charge  of  the 
Church  in  Dickinson  Centre;  in  1880  he  became  pastor 
■ of  the  Church  iu  Underhill  Centre,  Vt.,  and  preached  a 
;u»rt  of  the  time  at  East  Cambridge.  He  died  in  March, 

1883.  See  Morning  Star,  July  25, 1883.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Collins.  Levi,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Somers,  Conn.,  Feb.  12, 1777.  After  receiving  a care- 
ful academic  education,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1802.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Holland  Association  in 
1832.  On  account  of  ill-health  he  did  not  take  a pas- 
toral charge,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  teaching. 
He  was  principal  of  Monroe  Academy,  Mass.,  for  eight 
years,  and  diet!  at  Belviderc,  III.,  Dec.  10,  1859.  See 
Wilson,  I’resb.  IHst.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  159. 

Collins,  Nathaniel  (1),  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, gmduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1660,  was  ordained 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Nov.  4,  1668,  and  died  Dec.  28, 
1684.  Sec  .Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  i,  183. 

Collins,  Nathaniel  (2),  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, grad uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1697,  was  ordained 
at  Enfield.  Conn.,  the  same  year,  and  died  in  1756,  aged 
seventy-nine  years.  See  Sprague,  A tuuils  of  the  A mer. 
Pulpit,  i,  183. 

Collins,  Nicholas,  an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  born  at  St.  Brcward,  Cornwall,  Dec.  28.  1806. 
lie  was  converted  nt  twenty;  joined  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians ; was  a useful  local  preacher  several  years ; entered 
the  ministry  in  1833,  and  for  six  years  did  good  work 
among  the  jieople.  In  1839  bis  health  failed,  and  he 
died  nt  Limehoad,  July  7,  1841. 

Colling.  Robert  H.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  iu  Kent  County,  Del.,  May  12.  1833. 
He  was  converted  near  Memphis,  Mo.,  in  1858;  licensed 
to  preach  in  1859,  entered  the  I)es  Moines  Conference 
in  1863,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Mis- 
souri Conference.  His  health  failing  in  1874,  obliged 
him  to  become  a superannuate,  and  lie  died  Jan.  26, 
1875.  Mr.  Collins  was  a consistent  Christian  gentle- 
man, an  unusually  good  preacher,  and  an  excellent  pas- 
tor. See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  46. 

Collins,  Robert  S.,  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  son  of  Rev.  McKissey  Collins, 
was  born  in  Greenville  District,  S.  C.,  Aug.  11,  1811. 
He  removed  to  western  Tennessee  in  1823,  where  he 
experienced  religion  in  1829;  received  license  to  preach 
in  1831,  and  in  1833  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee 
Conference.  In  1834  he  was  transferred  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Conference ; in  1839,  located;  in  1840  re-entered 
the  conference,  and  died  June  9,  1848.  As  a man,  Mr. 
Collins  was  high-minded  and  honorable:  as  a Chris- 
tian, eminently  meek  and  gentle;  ns  a preacher,  sys- 
tematic, able,  impressive,  jxipular,  ami  useful ; and  in  his 
domestic  relations  exemplary.  Sec  Minutes  of  A nnual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1848.  p.  183. 

Collins,  Samuel  (1),  a scholar  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  Baldwin  Collins,  who  was  bom  at 
Coventry,  a pious  preacher,  very  bountiful  to  tlie  poor, 
and  whom  queen  Elizabeth  constantly  called  father 
Collins.  Samuel  wns  bom  and  educated  at  Eton;  be- 
came fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge ; afterwards 
provost  and  regius  professor  there,  being  a man  of  ad- 
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ruirable  wit  and  memory,  and  the  most  fluent  Latinist 
of  the  age.  He  retained  his  professorship  throughout 
his  life,  read  his  lectures  twice  a week  for  forty  years, 
declined  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  died  in  1661.  See 
Fuller.  Wortkiu  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  209. 

Collins,  Samuel  (2),  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Columbia,  Conn.,  in  1747.  lie  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1775;  was  ordained  pastor  in 
Stndown,  N.  H.,  in  1780;  in  1788  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ilanovcr  Centre,  and  in 
1795  removed  to  Crnftsbury,  Vt.,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  until  1801.  He  died  Jan. 
7, 1807.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1864,  p.  157. 

Collins.  Samuel  (3),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Culworth,  Northamptonshire,  Dec.  22, 1798. 
He  was  received  into  the  Church  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  manifested  a desire  to  preach ; in  1826  went  to 
supply  the  pulpit  at  Grundesburgh,  and  after  preaching 
one  year  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  society,  in  which  re- 
lation lie  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Home  Mission  in  1831,  and  was  its  secretary’  for  more 
than  forty  years.  He  originated,  in  1833,  the  Gospel 
lltrald , a low-priced  Baptist  magazine,  and  edited  it 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  unable  to  preach  during 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  and  died  June  17,  1881. 
See  (l/jnd.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1882,  p.  298. 

Collins,  William  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, studied  under  the  famous  I)r.  Busby  at  Westminster 
School;  travelled  on  the  continent  for  increased  knowl- 
edge; had  valuable  offers  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  accepted  a joint  pastorate  with  Dr.  N.  Cox  at  the 
liaptist  Church  (now  New  Broadstreet),  London,  in 
1675.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a physician,  and 
signed  the  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  and 
issued  in  1688.  He  occupied  a prominent  and  useful 
position  in  London,  and  died  Oct.  30, 1702.  Sec  Wilson, 
Ousmtiny  Churches,  ii,  181-185. 

Collins,  William  (2),  an  English  painter  of  very 
considerable  merit,  was  bom  in  Ixntdon  in  1788.  In 
1821  he  was  elected  a royal  academician ; in  1837  vis- 
ited Italy,  and  in  1840  produced  Our  Saviour  in  the  Tem- 
pi*. Some  of  his  paintings  have  been  sold  at  a very 
high  price.  He  died  in  l.ondon,  in  February,  1847.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  V. 

Collins,  William  F.;  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Northumberland,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  16,  1811.  In  1834  he  entered  the  New  York  Con- 
ference. and  for  thirty-six  years,  without  interruption, 
ardently  pursued  his  sacred  calling,  turning  many  to 
righteousness.  He  died  March  21,1870.  Mr.  Collins 
was  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect,  a very  prac- 
tical. spiritual  preacher,  and  an  indefatigable  pastor. 
See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  105. 

Collinson,  Skptiml'8,  D.D.,  an  English  divine? 
was  hom  about  1739.  lie  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1767;  in  1796  became  provost  of  Queen’s  College.  Ox- 
ford: and  in  1798  was  elected  Margaret  professor  of  di- 
vinity there.  In  his  office  of  professor  he  labored  with 
unexampled  efficiency  and  zeal.  The  lectures  on  the 
Tkiriy-nine  Articles,  which  he  delivered  in  that  capac- 
ity. evinced  deep  research,  sound  judgment,  and  great 
moderation.  Dr.  Collinson  was  a lilieral  benefactor  to 
•11  public  institutions  of  acknowledged  utility.  He 
cied  in  1827.  Sec  (Lond.)  Christum  Remembrancer, 
February,  1827,  p.  128. 

Collinsworth,  John,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, wa»  bom  in  Virginia,  Feb.  22, 1786.  He  embraced 
religion  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  in  1807  was  admitted 
ntfothc  South  Carolina  Conference.  In  1816  he  located, 
on  account  of  ill-health;  re-entered  the  effective  ranks 
**  1827,  and  died  at  his  post,  Sept.  4,  1834.  Mr.  Col- 
liaswonh  was  laborious  and  useful.  Sec  Minutes  of 


A nnual  Conferences,  1835,  p.  345 ; Sprague,  A mats  of 
the  A mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  443. 

Collios  (or  Colitis),  Francesco,  an  Italian  theo- 
logian, was  born  near  Milan  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  grand  penitentiary  of  the  diocese,  and 
died  at  Milan  in  16-10,  leaving  l)e  Sanguine  Christi  Li- 
bri  Quinque  (Milan,  1617):— .4  n Christus  Oblatum  sibi 
in  Circumcisione  Prceputium  Rursus  in  Resurrect ionem 
Acceperit: — He  Animating  Paganorum  Libri  Octo  (ibid. 
1622,  1623.)  See  Hoefer,  Nour.  Bing.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Colli  son,  George,  an  English  Independent  min- 
ister and  educator,  was  born  in  Beverley,  Yorkshire, 
Jan.  6, 1772.  He  received  a superior  education  for  that 
periotl,  and  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age  was  ar- 
ticled to  a solicitor.  In  1792,  having  experienced  re- 
ligion, he  entered  Iloxton  (College,  in  1797  became 
assistant-tutor  in  that  institution,  and  on  Sept.  14  of 
the  same  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Church  at  Walthamstow,  which  office  he  held  jointly 
with  his  tutorship.  In  1801  he  relinquished  his  engage- 
ments at  Hoxlon,  and  in  1803  became  tutor  in  the  Hack- 
ney Theological  Seminary,  which  was  just  then  founded? 
He  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Walthamstow  in  1837,  hut 
held  his  office  in  Hackney  until  his  death,  Feb.  6,  1847. 
Mr.  Collison  was  a man  of  great  purity  of  character,  a 
sound  divine,  and  eminently  catholic  in  spirit.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  and  Re- 
ligious Tract  societies,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  all 
similar  institutions.  See(Lo»d.)  Evangelical  Magazine, 
1847,  p.  137;  18-18,  p.  1. 

Collison,  John  Wesley,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  born  near  Armagh,  March  11,  1853.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  joined  the  Methodist 
Society,  and  became  a prayer  leader,  tract  distributer, 
ami  a local  preacher.  After  passing  through  the  usual 
course  of  study  lie  was  duly  admitted  to  the  ministry. 
He  died  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  July  27, 1880.  His 
life  was  short,  but  eminently  successful  as  a preacher  of 
Christ  and  winner  of  souls.  See  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference,  1881,  p.  54. 

Colin,  Wilhelm  vox  (or  William  of  Cologne),  a 
celebrated  old  German  painter,, was  born  at  Ilerle,  near 
Cologne,  and  was  settled  as  early  as  1370  at  the  latter 
place.  11  is  principal  works  are  the  picture  of  the  tomb 
of  Cerno  von  Falkenstcin,  in  St.  Castor’s  Church  at  Cob- 
lentz,  painted  in  1388;  the  large  altar-piece  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Clara  at  Cologne,  ia  twenty-six  parts,  representing 
the  Life  and  Passion  of  Christ,  which  is  now  in  the  ca- 
thedral. He  lias  a Crucijirion  and  an  Infant  Jesus  in 
the  Wnllraf  Museum  at  Cologne.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Collobium.  See  Colobiim. 

Collocatio  designates  a custom  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  laying  out  the  corpse  of  a dead  per- 
son on  a bed  or  couch,  and  placing  it  outside  the  house 
(afterwards  at  the  threshold),  to  give  ocular  proof  that  the 
jierson  was  really  dead,  or,  perhaps,  that  the  death  had 
not  been  by  violence.  A honev-cake  was  laid  beside 
the  corpse  as  a gift  to  Cerberus,  and  painted  earthen 
vessels  were  arranged  beside  the  bed,  and  buried  with 
the  corpse.  The  ceremony  lasted  two  days.  Sec  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Collombet,  Francois  Ztfxox,  a French  Catholic 
writer,  was  liorn  at  Sieges  (Jura),  March  28,  1808.  In 
1827,  wishing  to  embrncc  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Seminary  of  St.  Inciueos  at  Lyons;  but 
bis  progress  in  theology  not  being  groat,  he  renounced 
the  project  of  entering  orders.  Having  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  one  of  his  co-disciples,  M.  Gregoirc, 
he  prepared,  in  connection  with  him,  various  works. 
He  died  at  Lyons,  Oct.  16, 1853,  leaving  numerous  trans- 
lations and  other  productions,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Collop-Monday  is  a name  for  the  Monday  after 
Quinquagcsiraa  Sunday ; so  called  liccausc  on  that  day 
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t lie  faithful  began  to  leave  off  the  use  of  flesh-meat — 
•*collop  " being  a name  descriptive  of  a piece  of  meat  or 
flesh. 

Collord,  Isaac,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  June  25,  1794.  He  labored 
at  sailmaking  in  his  youth,  became  a member  of  the 
John  Street  Methodist  Church  in  1810,  removed  to 
Cincinnati  in  1811,  and  with  his  father  engaged  in  the 
tanning  business;  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  received 
license  to  preach  in  1818,  and  in  1819  entered  the  Ohio 
Conference.  In  1848  he  became  superannuated,  which 
relation  he  sustained  until  his  death,  March  8,  1875. 
Mr.  Collard  lived  an  eventful,  zealous,  faithful  life. 
He  was  eminently  genial  and  companionable.  See 
Minutes  of  A mmol  Conferences , 1875,  p.  222. 

Collow,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  called  to  ! 
the  living  at  Penpont  in  1736,  and  died  Jan.  12,  1766.  j 
See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance,  i,  669. 

Colluthians  were  an  heretical  sect  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, founded  by  Colluthus  (q.  v.),  a presbyter  of  Alex-  ! 
andria.  His  tenets  resembled  those  of  the  Manichamns 
(q.  v.),  holding  that  God  did  not  create  the  wicked,  and 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  evils  that  befall  men.  I 
Colluthus  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Alexandria 
(324),  and  died  before  310,  after  which  the  sect  rapidly  ; 
disappeared.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Colluthus  is  the  name  of  several  persons  in  the  : 

earlv  Church : 

• • • 

1.  A martyr  under  Maximian  in  the  Thebaid,  com- 
memorated on  May  19. 

2.  A presbyter  and  founder  of  a sect  at  Alexandria 
early  in  the  4th  century.  He  assumed  to  exercise  epis- 
copal functions,  but  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  under 
llosius  (A.D.  324),  decided  that  he  was  only’  a presby- 
ter, and  consequently  Ischyras  and  others  ordained  by 
him  were  to  be  accounted  mere  laymen  (Athauas.  Apol. 
Contr.  Arian . 12,  75-77.  80,  106,  152).  Colluthus  was 
regarded  as  a schismatic  rather  than  a heretic.  Epi- 
phanius  mentions  in  general  terms  (Herr.  69,  728)  that 
Colluthus  taught  some  perverse  things,  and  founded  a 
sect,  which  was  soon  dis|>crsed  (Tillcmont,  vi,  231). 

3.  A ninuopliysite,  extracts  from  whose  writings 
were  read  at  the  I mierau  Council,  A.L).  649.  See  Smith, 

/ tict.  of  Christ . Biog.  s.  v. 

Collyer,  Isaac  J.  P.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  May  19,  1814.  He 
was  converted  and  licensed  to  exhort  in  his  youth,  and 
in  1844  entered  the  New  England  Conference,  in  which 
he  labored  until  his  death.  May  7,  1872.  Mr.  Collyer 
was  remarkable  for  his  noble,  manly  form  and  bearing;  • 
the  strength,  inde|iendence,  quickness,  penetration,  and  j 
earnestness  of  his  mind ; his  strong  imagination,  prac-  ! 
tical  good  seuse,  and  ardent  piety.  See  Minutes  of  A n-  ' 
nual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  53. 

Collyer,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  ! 
was  bom  at  Ivinghoe,  Bucks,  in  1793.  About  the  year 
1814  he  gave  his  heart  to  God,  but  was  not  baptized 
until  Aug.  29,  1822,  and  was  received  into  the  Church 
Oct.  6,  following.  In  1824  he  began  to  assist  his 
own  pastor  in  the  Ivinghoe  Church,  and  at  the  death 
of  the  latter  took  the  oversight  of  the  flock.  About  i 
1831  he  was  urged  to  accept  ordination  as  regular  pas- 
tor, which  at  first  he  declined,  but  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
April  1, 1834,  lie  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Particular  I 
Baptist  Church  at  Ivinghoe.  His  labors  were  eminent- 
ly successful  for  many  years,  lie  died  June  9,  1879. 
See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1880,  p.  291. 

Collyer,  William  Bengg,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
an  English  dissenting  minister,  was  born  at  Blackheath 
Hill,  near  London,  April  14,  1782.  He  studied  at  Ho- 
merton  College  under  I)r.  J.  Pye  Smith,  and  became 
pastor  of  a dissenting  church  at  l’eckham,  now  a suburb 
of  Ixnidon,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  which 
l>ost  he  occupied  with  great  honor  and  usefulness  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  At  his  ordination  in  1801  the  j 


church  numbered  only’  one  hundred  and  ten  members, 
but  it  soon  increased  in  membership,  and  in  1818  Han- 
over Church  was  built ; for  about  twelve  years  he  was 
pastor  of  .Salter’s  Hall  Chapel,  which  afterwards  became 
a Baptist  Church.  For  half  a century  I>r.  Collyer  w as 
the  most  pofmlar  dissenting  minister  in  London,  attract- 
ing large  audiences  to  his  church.  He  died  in  I»udon, 
Jan.  9,  1854.  His  lectures  were  published  at  intervals, 
from  1809  to  1823,  and  embraced  ScrijUure  Prophecy, 
Facts,  Miracles,  Parables , Doctrines,  Duties,  Compari- 
sons. In  1812  he  printed  a collection  of  hymns  for 
the  use  of  his  congregation,  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  in  all,  fifty-seven  of  which  were  his  own.  In  1837 
he  published  Services  Suited  to  the  Marriage  Service,  to 
which  were  attached  eighty'-niue  hymns  by  himself. 
See  Art c York  Observer,  June  10,  1880;  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1855,  p.  210.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Collyrides  were  a species  of  cakes  of  kneaded 
dough,  which  were  anciently  offered  to  the  gods  as  sa- 
cred gifts,  from  the  notion,  entertained  by  the  heathens 
of  all  ages,  that  the  gods  delighted  in  the  same  things 
that  were  pleasing  to  men.  See  Collykidians. 

Collyva  is  an  oblation  used  in  the  Greek  Church 
in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It 
consists  of  cakes  made  priuci pally  of  boiled  wheat  and 
currants,  the  surface  of  the  top  being  ornamented  with 
the  edible  grains  of  the  pomegranate,  almonds,  etc.,  and 
is  presented  on  a plate  before  the  chancel  of  the  church. 
They  are  brought  on  certain  days  by  the  friends  of 
those  who  have  died  within  a year  or  two.  The  friends 
claim  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  comes  down  during 
the  service  and  eats  a grain  or  two  of  the  wheat.  .See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World , a.  v. 

Colma  (or  Columba),  ail  Irish  virgin-saint  of 
Lcitir,  and  her  sisters,  were  pupils  or  foster-children  of 
St.  Comgall  of  Bangor.  She  is  commemorated  Jan.  22 
(O’Hanlon,  Irish  Suints,  i,  401,  402). — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Bing.  s.  v. 

Colmail  is  a very*  common  name  in  Irish  hagiolo- 
gy.  In  the  table  of  the  Mart.  Doneg.  are  given  97  Col- 
mans,  and  in  the  index  113.  Colgan  enumerated  more 
than  130;  and  Usher  says  there  are  upwards  of  230. 
\Ye  notice  here  only  those  best  known.  They  all  seem 
to  have  flourished  about  the  6th  or  7th  century : 

1.  The  soil  of  Comgellain,  was  a mail  deeply*  versed 
in  legal  and  ecclesiastical  learning,  mid  a great  friend 
of  St.  Columba.  He  died  in  the  year  of  the  eclipses, 
A.D.  625  (Lanigan.  Fed.  Hist,  of  IreUtnd,  ii,  238). 

2.  Son  of  Daire,  bishop  of  Doire-mor,  is  commemo- 
rated May*  20  and  July  31.  He  was  a friend  and 
neighbor  of  St.  Pulcheriua.  Column  must  have  flour- 
ished iu  the  beginning  of  tbe  7th  century*  (Colgan, 
Acta  Sanctorum , p.  169;  c.  2,  173,  593;  c.  22;  Lanigan, 
Fed.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  401, 402;  ii,  210  sq.). 

3.  Son  of  Duacli,  of  Cill-mac-Duach,  commemorated 
Feb.  3,  was  a man  of  great  virtue  and  miracles.  He 
followed  Christ  from  his  youth,  ami  at  length  retired 
to  a hermit-cell,  near  the  place  where  afterwards  the 
Church  of  Kilmacduagh  was  built.  The  day*  of  his 
commemoration  there  is  Oct.  27  (Colgan,  Acta  Sancto- 
rum, 215  sq. ; Lanigan.  Fed.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  341  sq. ; 
Dublin  Penny  Journal,  i,  200). 

4.  Son  of  Eochaidh,  is  commemorated  Jan.  I.  There 
are  several  other  Columns  in  the  calendars  having  this 
patronymic,  two  being  celebrated  on  Sept.  6,  and  a 
fourth  on  Oct.  27.  The  present  Column  is  first  men- 
tioned as  driving  St.  Columba  for  a whole  day  in  a cart 
without  a linchpin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  monastery  which  in  the  native  dialect  is  called 
Snamliithair.  He  must  have  been  a young  man  in  the 
days  of  St.  Columba  (O’Hanlon,  Irish  Saints,  i,  26). 

5.  Son  of  Fiutan,  is  commemorated  Dec.  14  in  Mart. 
Doneg.,  but  others  call  him  son  of  Finubar,  and  about 
A.D.  703  the  Irish  annals  give  the  obit  of  Colman,  sen 
of  Finnbar,  abbot  of  Lismore  (Colgan,  .1  eta  Sanctorum , 
p.  793).  See  No.  25. 
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6.  Son  of  Lenin,  of  Cltiain-unmha  (Cloyne),  com- 
memorated Nov.  24.  is  regarded  by  Lanigan  among 
the  saints  of  the  second  order  in  Ireland,  and  believed 
to  have  flourished  in  the  6th  century.  He  was  brother 
of  St.  Brigida  (q.  v.),  daughter  of  Lenin,  and  was  one 
of  the  saints  belonging  to  the  family  of  Su  Foilan.  He 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  a poet  attached  to  the  court 
of  .Ldh  Caeroh,  king  of  Cashel,  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century,  and  after  his  conversion  to  have  attended 
St,  Jarlath’s  school  at  Clonfois,  where  he  was  neat  in 
order  of  sanctity  to  St.  Brendan  of  Clonfert.  He  died 
about  A.D.  604.  His  character  as  n poet  appears  in 
the  very  elegant  metrical  Life  of  St.  Serum,  which  he 
composed, and  of  which  we  have  now  but  a fragment; 
the  substance  of  it  is  incorporated  into  Colgan’s  second 
Life  of  St.  Serum  (/I  da  Sanctorum,  p.  104,  c.  2,  533 ; c. 
22,  530;  Lanigati,  Led.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  41  sq.,  212 
aq. ; Todil,  St.  Patrick , p.  200;  Ware,  Irish  Antiq.  p. 
144). 

7.  Son  of  Lugaidh,  priest  of  Cluain  Bruchais,  is  com- 
memorated July  12.  He  was  a grandson  of  I^eghaire, 
king  of  Ireland,  and  is  given  among  those  of  that  race 
who  embraced  the  faith  (Colgati,  Acta  Sanctorum,  iii, 
c.  3).  11c  lived  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century. 

8.  Son  of  Murchu,  has  had  attributed  to  him  and  his 
two  brothers  (Oilman,  the  oldest,  being  a bishop,  and 
the  others  priests)  the  authorship  of  a hymn  in  praise 
«f  Michael  the  archangel;  it  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
Hvms,  and  edited  by  I)r.  Todd.  He  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  Connaught,  and  for  a time,  at  least,  was  en- 
gaged in  missionary  labors  on  the  Continent  before  be- 
coming abbot  of  Movillc,  where  he  died,  A.D.  735  (Todd, 
Book  of  Hymns.  Fas c.  ii,  165  sq.). 

9.  Son  of  Roi,  of  Reachrainn,  is  commemorated  June 

16.  His  mother,  Eithne,  was  the  mother  also  of  many 
other  saints,  snch  as  St.  Odumba,  St.  Macdoc  of  Ferns, 
and  St-Comgan  of  (ilen-Cissen.  He  is  also  called  Col- 
man  the  Deacon,  and  received  from  St.  Columba  the 
church  which  that  saint  had  built  at  Reachrainn  (Todd 
and  Reeves,  Mart.  Honey,  p.  171 ; Reeves,  Adamnan,  pp. 
Ux.  164 ; and  Acc/.  .4  ntiq.  p.  292). 

10.  Son  of  Honan,  is  commemorated  March  30. 
Colgan  places  him  among  the  disciples  of  St.  Columba. 

1L  Son  of  Tighemach,  is  commemorated  Jan.  3. 
He  is  classed  among  the  disciples  and  relatives  of  St. 
Coiamba.  He  was  the  brother  of  St.  Begbile,  St.  Co- 
nandil,  and  St.  Cuan  Caein  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart. 
Honey,  p.  15;  OTIanhui,  Irish  Saints,  i,  195). 

12.  Son  of  Ua  Laoighsc,  is  commemorated  May  15. 
He  was  a bishop  at  Tulach-mic-Comghaill.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  St.  Columba,  and  is  twice  mentioned 
iu  the  life  of  that  saint  St.  Colman  died  probably 
»mc  time  between  the  death  of  St.  Fintan  and  St.  Co- 
lamba  (Lanigan,  Keel.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  177, 229  sq.). 

13.  Sumamed  Mac-  Ui-Tealduibh,  is  commemorated 
Feb.  8 and  Dec.  12.  This  is  Columbanus,  one  of  the 
bishops  to  whom  pope  John  IV,  A.D.  640  (while  yet 
but  popc-elect),  addressed  the  well-known  letter  urging 
the  Scots  to  observe  the  true  Easter,  and  avoid  the 
Magian  heresy  (Bede,  EccL  Hitt,  ii,  c.  19).  He  was 
buhop  of  Clonard,  and  according  to  the  Irish  annals 
•iied  about  A.D.  654  (Lanigan,  Keel.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii, 
112;  Reeves,  2.7x4  Antiq.  p.  149  n.). 

14.  Of  Ardl>o,  is  commemorated  Feb.  21.  He  was 
the  son  of  Aedh,  and  descended  from  Colla  Uais,  mon- 
«th  of  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 
His  church  was  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Eachach,  in  the 
uorth-east  of  Ireland  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg. 

*K). 

15.  Abbot  of  Cam-Achadh  (where  he  is  commemo- 
rated March  31),  and  of  Cam m us  (commemorated  Oct. 

See  No.  24. 

16.  Of  Cill-mic-Eoghain,  is  commemorated  Oct  1. 
This  saint  was  sumamed  Cille.  He  was  the  son  of 
Eugeni  us,  »n  of  Murdoch,  and  descended  from  the 
family  of  tbe  Oirghialli  (Oriel)  iu  Ulster  (Todd  and 
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Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  265;  Colgan,  Acta  Sanctorum , 

р.  713,  c.  4). 

17.  Of  Cill-Ruaidh,  is  commemorated  Oct.  16.  He 
is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  St.  Ailbhe,  who 
died,  according  to  Irish  annals,  after  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century. 

18.  Of  Cluain-Eraird  (Clonard,  in  Meath),  is  com- 
memorated Feb.  9.  Among  the  saints,  prclntes,  and 
illustrious  men  in  the  school  and  church  of  Clonard, 
Colgan  (.1  eta  Sanctorum,  p,  406,  c.  6)  cites  from  the 
Four  Masters,  A.D.  700,  the  death  in  that  year  of  Col- 
mnn-un-heire,  abbot  of  Clonard.  He  must  not  he  con- 
founded with  No.  13. 

19.  Of  Comhrairc,  at  Uisneach,  is  commemorated 
Sept.  25.  Mart.  Doneg.  (by  Todd  and  Reeves,  p.  259) 
says  Bronach,  daughter  of  Milinc,  son  of  Buan,  with 
whom  l’atrick  was  iu  bondage,  was  his  mother. 

20.  Of  Druim-mor  (Dromore),  is  commemorated 
June  6 and  7.  This  saint  is  likewise  known  ns  Colmoc , 
probably,  too,  ns  Calmaig.  In  the  Irish  martvrologics  he 
is  usually  called  Mocholmog,  bishop  of  Dromore.  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  hut  he  evi- 
dently flourished  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Colman  Ela,  who 
flourished  half  a century  later.  About  500,  he  founded 
the  noble  monastery'  of  Dromore.  He  compiled,  like 
others  of  his  time,  a rule  for  his  monks.  He  was  buried 
in  Dromore.  As  Colmoc,  Colmoc,  and  Calmaig,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  several  dedications  in  Scotland.  In  the 
Scotch  calendars  his  feast  is  June  6,  and  in  the  Irish, 
June  7 (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  149;  Lani- 
gan,  Keel.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  424,  431  sq. ; Todd,  Book 
of  Hymns,  Fasc.  i,  100  sq. ; and  St.  Patrick,  p.  131). 

21.  Of  Glendalough,  was  the  son  of  Uithccar.  His 
festival  is  Dec.  12.  lie  died  A.D.  660,  and  was  contem- 
porary with  several  other  Colmans  in  the  third  class 
of  Irish  saints  (Lanigan,  Keel.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  4; 
Forbes,  KuL  of  Scott.  Saints,  p.  304). 

22.  Of  Glem-Dclmhaic,  is  commemorated  Nov.  12. 
The  history  of  this  Colman  is  very  obscure,  hut  his 
memory  is  preserved  iu  the  dedication  at  Clara  or  Cla- 
rngh,  in  Kilkenny. 

23.  Of  Lindisfame  and  Inis-bo-finn,  being  connect- 
ed with  two  countries,  has  a double  commemoration,  in 
Scotland  on  Feb.  18,  and  in  Ireland  on  Aug.  8.  lie  was 
consecrated,  A.D.  661,  as  bishop  Finan’s  successor  in 
the  see  of  Lindisfame.  He  attended  the  council  of 
Whitby  in  664  on  the  Easter  controversy,  where  he 
represented  the  Scottish  party,  and  was  defeated.  See 
Wilfkip.  Accompanied  by  all  his  Scottish  or  Irish 
monks,  and  about  thirty  of  the  English,  St.  Colman  re- 
turned to  his  parent  monastery  of  Hy.  Soon  after, 
A.D.  608,  lie  sailed  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  dwelt  on 
the  island  called  Inishbofin.  Owing  to  a dispute  be- 
tween his  disciples,  he  built  another  monastery  at  Mayo, 
where  lie  placed  his  English  monks,  while  lie  and  the 
others  remained  at  Inishbolin,  where  he  died  Aug.  8, 
A.D.  676,  and  where  the  ruins  of  his  church  are  still  to 
he  seen  in  the  town-land  of  Knock  (Bede,  Keel.  Hist,  iii, 

с.  25 ; iv,  c.  4 ; Lanigan,  Keel.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  59  sq. ; 
Neandcr,  Gen.  Church  Hist.  [Edinb.  1849]  v,  28  sq. ; 
Forbes,  Kal.  of  Scott.  Saints,  p.  303, 304). 

24.  Of  Linn-Uachaille,  or  Lann,  is  commemorated 
March  30.  Colgan  ( Acta  Sandorum,  p.  792, 793),  who 
has  collected  all  the  scattered  notices  regarding  this 
saint,  says  that  his  mother  was  I^issara,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Ulster.  He  had  two  or  three  churches,  in 
which  he  is  commemorated  as  above,  and  also  Oct.  SO. 
He  died  March  30,  A.D.  699,  according  to  the  Kour 
Masters.  This  saint  is  often  called  Morholmoc  (Lani- 
gan, KccL  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  146;  Todd  and  Reeves, 
Mart.  Doneg.  p.  91,  289;  O’Donovan,  Kour  Masters,  i, 
800  n.). 

25.  Otherwise  called  Mocholmog,  of  Lismorc,  is  com- 
memorated Jan.  21.  His  father  was  Finbarr.  Colman 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ccnnfaeladh,  king  of  Ireland, 
who  died  A.D.  769.  Alter  the  death  of  St.  Jarula,  or 
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Hierlog,  Jan.  16,  A.D.  699,  Colrnan  succeeded  him  as 
bishop  and  abbot  of  Lismore,  whither  scholars  were  at- 
tracted from  all  quarters.  Colman  died  Jan.  22,  A.D. 
703  (Colman,  .1  da  Sanctorum,  p.  154, 155 ; Lanigan,  Keel, 
llist.  of  Ireland,  iii,  145-147 ; O'lianlon,  Irish  Smuts,  i, 
397  sq.). 

26.  Also  called  Alainn,  is  commemorated  Dec.  14. 
His  identity  is  uncertain. 

27.  Otherwise  known  as  Dubhchuilenn,  of  Dun  in 
the  Remia,  and  of  many  other  places,  is  commemorated 
Nov.  24.  lie  flourished  A.D.  570,  and  was  contempo- 
rary with  saints  Kevin,  Mobhi,  Clairenech,  Colman  of 
Doiremor,  Colman  Ela,  etc.  He  must  be  distinguished 
from  Colman  of  Cloyue,  whose  festival  is  on  the  same 
day  (Colgan,  Acta  Sanctorum,  p.  193,  coL.  1). 

28.  Surnamed  Haiti,  Ela,  or  Colmanellus,  is  com- 
memorated Sept,  26.  He  was  the  son  of  Beognai.  By 
his  mother,  Mdr,  he  was  a nephew  of  St.  Colombo.  He 
was  born  in  Glennaichle,  now  Glenelly,  A.D.  555.  He 
founded  the  monastery  at  Lann-Eala,  in  Ferceall  (now 
Lvnally).  He  probably  died  A.D.  611  (O’Donovan, 
Four  Masters,  i,  235 ; Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii, 
304  sq.).  Many  places  in  Ayrshire  and  Argyleshire 
were  dedicated  to  his  memory  (Forbes,  KaL  of  Scott. 
Saints,  p.  305). 

29.  Otherwise  named  Finn,  is  commemorated  April 
4.  In  the  days  when  it  was  customary  to  joiu  com- 
panions under  one  leader  for  Christian  teaching  and 
practice,  we  find  Colman  Finn  in  the  litany  of  St.  Aen- 
gus  (Colgan,  Acta  Sanctorum,  p.  436  na;  Reeves,  A dam- 
nan,  p.  300).  He  died  A.D.  771,  according  to  the  Four 
Masters,  who  call  him  M Colum  Finn  the  anchoret," 

30.  Also  called  Jmramha , of  Fathan  Beg,  in  Inis 
Eoghain,  is  commemorated  July  8.  Among  the  abbots 
and  saints  of  the  Church  of  Fahau,  where  Colgan  says 
there  was  at  one  time  a noble  monastery,  and  now  there 
is  only  a parish  church,  there  is  cited,  without  date, 
“S.  Colmanus  cogn.  Imromha,  etc."  .He  is  placed  in 
the  list  before  St.  Murus  or  Mura,  who  must  have  died 
sometime  before  AD.  658,  as  that  is  the  date  given  for 
the  death  of  Cellach,  St.  Mura’s  successor  (Lanigan, 
Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  37,  38). 

31.  Surnamed  ItadacA , or  “ The  Thirsty,”  is  com- 
memorated March  5.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
calendars,  yet  his  faithfulness  is  duly  chronicled  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Evinus  and  Jocelyne.  In  his 
strict  observance  of  the  rule  of  fasting  he  would  not 
quench  his  thirst  in  the  harvest-field,  and  died  in  con- 
sequence at  Trian  Conchobuir  about  AD.  445  (Lanigan, 
Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  319). 

32.  Also  called  Mdr,  son  of  Luachan,  is  commemo- 
rated June  17. 

33.  Surnamed  Muiliun,  “ of  the  Mill,"  is  commemo- 
rated Jan.  1.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  Doire  Cha- 
ochain  (now  Derrykeighan).  In  St.  Aengus’s  tract  on 
the  Mothers  of  the  Irish  Saints . his  mother  is  given  as 
Bronach,  the  daughter  of  Milchu,  son  of  Buan,  with 
whom  St.  Patrick  was  in  captivity.  This  Bronach  is 
also  given  as  the  mother  of  St.  Mochaoi,  or  Cuelan,  who 
died  AD.  497,  and  others,  which  is  the  only  clue  we 
have  to  the  period  when  he  lived  (Todd  and  Reeves, 
Mart.  Doneg.  p.  3;  O’Hanlon.  Irish  Saints,  i,  18). 

34.  Surnamed  I'riscus,  A.D.  800,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  calendars,  but  Hector  Boethius  gives  a Colmanus 
Priscus,  who,  with  St.  Medan,  SL  Modan,  and  St.  Kuchi- 
nus,  was  preacher  among  the  Piets  and  Scots  ( Scotor , 
Hist.  lib.  viii,  foL  151  a.  ed.  1575).  He  was  patron  saint 
of  the  Church  of  Llangolman  and  of  Capcl  Colman,  in 
Pembrokeshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  190). 

35.  Also  called  Stellain,  of  Tir-da-Glas  (now  Terry- 
glass,  in  Tipperary),  is  commemorated  May  26.  Little 
appears  to  be  known  regarding  him.  He  died  A.D.  624 
(Colgan,  A da  Sanctorum,  p.  247  na ; Lanigan,  EccL  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  ii,  24). 

36.  Otherwise  named  Ua  Cluasaigh.  This  Colman 
is  of  unknown  parentage.  He  was  Fer-  Leghinn.  or 
ieoturer  in  the  theological  school  at  Cork,  and  is  best 


known  as  the  tutor  or  master  of  St.  Cumin  Foda  of 
Clonfert.  He  wrote  a panegyric  on  his  pupil.  It  is 
quoted  by  the  Four  Masters  at  A.D.  661.  He  composed 
a hymn,  intended  as  a protection  against  the  plague ; it 
is  given,  with  translation  and  notes,  in  the  Bool  of 
Hymns  edited  by  Dr.  Todd.  He  died  during  a pesti- 
lence in  Ireland,  about  AD.  661  or  662  (Todd,  Book  of 
Hymns,  Fasc.  i,  86,  93;  ii,  121  sq. ; O'Donovan.  Four 
Masters,  i,  271,  272). 

37.  Also  styled  Fa  Fiachrach,  of  Senbotha  (now 
Templeshambo,  in  Wexford),  is  commemorated  Oct. 27. 
He  was  the  son  of  Eochaidh  Dree,  and  was  related  to 
Xiall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  This  Colman"  was  a con- 
temporary of  St.  Colman  Macduach,  and  of  St.  Maidoc 
of  Ferua,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century.  His  monastery  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Leinster.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown 
(Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  2,  5 ; Todd  and 
Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  287). 

38.  Also  designated  as  Ua  Eire,  was  abbot  of  Clo- 
nard,  and  died  A.D.  700.  His  chief  feast  was  Dec.  5, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  also  commemorated  Feb. 9 
(Colgan,  A eta  Sandorum,  p.  406,  c.  6 ; Todd  and  Reeves, 
Mart.  Doneg.  p.  327).  See  No.  18. 

39.  Likewise  styled  Ua  l.iathain,  “ doctor,"  AD. 725. 
is  commemorated  J ulv  25.  Colgan  calls  him  bishop  of 
Lismorc  and  a famous  doctor,  and  says  he  died  about  AD. 
725,  which  is  the  year  given  in  the  Four  Masters  as  the 
date  when  “ S.  Colman  O'Liadain,  a select  doctor,  died.’’ 

40.  Of  Uamhach  (Huamacensis),  scribe  of  Armagh, 
died  in  725,  and  is  commemorated  Nov.  24  (Todd  and 
Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  317). 

41.  Commemorated  Oct.  1,  is  supposed  to  be  Colman 
of  Cill-mic- Eoghain,  who  is  of  the  race  of  Colla-da- 
Chrioch.  Sec  No.  16.  Colgan  numbers  among  the 
saints  of  the  family  of  Oirghialli  (Oriel),  and  race  of 
Colla-da-Chrioch,  St.  Colman,  surnamed  KiUe,  son  of 
Eoghain,  etc.,  and  gives  his  feast  as  Oct.  1.  — Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a,  v. 

Colman.  Ebenezer,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Ashby,  Blass.  In  1815  he  graduated  from 
Brown  University;  subsequently  studied  theology  at 
Rindge,  N.  H.,  under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  Seth  Pay- 
son,  and  after  three  years  was  ordained  pastor  at  Tiver- 
ton, R.  I.  His  fields  of  labor  comprised  much  of  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire  until  1842,  when  he  re- 
moved to  western  New  York,  where  he  remained  until 
1855.  The  last  three  years  of  his  ministry  were  spent 
with  the  Church  at  Lamoille,  111.  He  resided  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  diet! 
there,  June  1 5, 1859, aged  sixtv-uine  years.  Ilis  preach- 
ing is  said  to  have  been  solemn  and  convincing.  See 
Cong.  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  84. 

Colman,  Henry,  a Unitarian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Blass.,  Sept.  12, 1785,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1805.  He  was  ordained,  and  installed 
minister  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in 
Hingham  in  1807,  where  he  remained  until  1820. 
From  1825  to  1831  he  officiated  as  pastor  of  a new  Uni- 
tarian society  in  Salem,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Deer- 
field, where  he  devoted  himself  to  farming.  He  was 
appointed  agricultural  commissioner  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  after  passing  considerable  time  in 
making  a tour  of  inspection  in  that  state,  and  in  prepar- 
ing several  reports,  spent  six  years  (1842-48)  in  Europe. 
The  results  of  his  observations  during  this  time  were 
published  on  his  return.  In  1849  he  revisited  Europe 
in  the  hope  of  benefiting  his  health,  but  died  in  Lon- 
don soon  after  his  arrival,  Ang.  14, 1849.  He  published 
a great  number  of  single  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  213. 

Colman,  James,  a Baptist  missionary,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Blass.,  Feb.  19,  1794.  He  was  ordained  there 
Sept.  10, 1817,  having  received  his  appointment  as  a 
missionary  the  Blay  previous.  lie  arrived  at  Calcutta 
April  15, 1818.  After  remaining  for  a time  in  Rangoon, 
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he  removed  to  Chittagong,  anil  thence  to  Cox’s  Bazaar, 
Nov.  12, 1821.  He  died  of  jungle  fever,  July  4, 1822. 
Mr.  Colman  was  a young  man  of  sincere  piety,  and  con- 
secrated to  his  work.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Colman,  Robert,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Holt,  Norfolk,  in  1805.  He  united  with 
the  Church  in  London  in  his  sixteenth  year;  entered 
the  ministry  in  1829;  retired  from  the  active  work 
in  1867 ; resided  first  nt  Hardway,  Gosport;  went  to 
St.  Helen's  in  October,  1871,  and  died  there,  Nov.  17 
ensuing.  He  clearly  explained  and  earnestly  enforced 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  See  Minutes 
of  the  Biitith  Conference , 1872,  p.  17. 

Colmar,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Nuremberg,  June  19,  1684.  He  studied  at  Altdorf, 
where,  in  1709,  he  became  magister,  on  presenting  his 
lk  Stoicorum  ft  Pertpaidicorum  Circa  Gradum  Neces- 
sitatis I low  rum  Kxtemorum  ad  Summam  Jleatitudinem 
Itucrptatione.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  Jena, 
he  was  appointed,  in  1715,  inspector  of  the  alumni  at 
Altdorf.  In  1719  he  was  called  to  his  native  place  as 
rector  of  the  hospital-school,  and  died  April  2,  1737. 
He  wrote,  A ntihenoticon  seu  de  Causa  Neyati  Luthera- 
nos  Inter  e t Calrinianos  Vnionis  Successus  Disquisitio 
Metko'Jo  Mathevuitica  Instiluta  (1714): — Disp.de  Sum- 
tta  Jnditontm  Astoryia , ad  Mich,  tt,  5 (1716) : — I)e  Af- 
feduum  Caussis  (1719).  See  Wills,  Nurmberger  Gc- 
Ukrlen-I.eritun ; Jiichcr,  Allgemeines  Gelek  rten-  Lexikon, 
xv.  (B.P.) 

Colmar,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  scut  to  the  West  Indies  in  1816,  where  he  labored 
until  his  sudden  death,  on  the  island  of  Tortola,  Sept. 
15, 1818.  Colmar  was  a young  man  of  genuine  piety. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1819. 

Colmar.  Joseph  Ludwig,  n Homan  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  nt  Strasburg,  June  22, 
176*1.  Hiving  received  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  royal  college  of  his  native  place.  In 
1802  he  was  made  bishop  of  Mayencc,  and  died  Dec.  15, 
1818.  Detides  sermons  and  pastoral  letters,  he  pub- 
lished Sent  entire  S.  lynatii  pro  Quolihet  die  Mentis  Dis- 
trdmta  (Mayence,  1809-12).  See  During,  Die  Gelehrten 
TkeoLym  Deutschlands,  i,  261  sip ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der 
theoLi.it.  ii,  113, 147.  (B.  P.) 

Colmenares,  Diego  ok,  a Spanish  historian,  was 
horn  at  Segovia  in  1586.  He  entered  the  priestly  order 
while  very  young,  and  was  for  a long  time  rector  of  the 
Church  of  St.John  of  Segovia.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
four  he  resolved  to  write  the  history  of  his  native  city, 
and  spent  fourteen  years  in  collecting  the  necessary  in- 
formation. At  last,  in  1634,  he  published  his  book,  the 
first  of  the  kind  written  in  Spain.  It  was  entitled 
1/istoria  de  hi  Insiyue  Ciudad  de  Sigoria  y Comjrendio 
4 las  Historias  de  Castilla  (Segovia,  1634).  He  died 
in  1651.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouc.  liioy.  Cine  rale,  s.  v. 

Colmus,  an  early  Scotch  saint,  is  said  by  Camera- 
rios  and  Dempster  to  have  been  a bishop  of  the  Orkney 
elands,  anil  is  commemorated  on  March  9 and  June  6. 
Dot  the  name  probably  belongs  to  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals, and  may  be  the  same  as  the  Colmach,  Colman, 
•nd  Colme  of  the  Scotch  calendars,  and  of  the  litany 
of  Dunkehl  (Forbes,  Kal  of  Scott.  Saints , p.  805,  306). 
— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ,  liioy.  s.  v. 

Colobium  (coAo/Iiof)  was  a tunic  with  very  short 
•leeves  only,  and  fitting  closely  about  the  arm.  The 
tradition  was  that  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Rome,  ordered 
that  deacons  should  wear  dalmatics  in  offices  of  holy 
ministry,  in  place  of  the  colobia,  which  had  previously 
been  in  use.  From  this  circumstance  of  the  colobium 
hong  regarded  as  the  special  vestment  of  n deacon,  it 
is  sometimes  called  lebiton  (i.  e.  leriton')  or  lebitonarium , 
t word  which  reappears  in  ecclesiastical  Greek  of  the 
5th  and  later  centuries  (Xifiirwv).  The  monastic  colo- 
taatn  ia  Palestine,  if  not  elsewhere,  had  upon  it  a purple 


“sign,”  probably  a cross,  used,  perhaps,  as  a mnrk  of 
service  under  Christ.  Examples  of  the  Greek  colobium 
may  be  seen  in  the  ancient  mosaics  of  the  4th  century, 
in  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Thcsaalonica. — Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Cologna,  Abraham  da,  nn  Italian  rabbi,  was  bom 
at  Mantua  in  1755.  Having  devoted  himself  from  youth 
to  the  study  of  Jewish  theology  and  philosophy,  he 
was  made  a member  of  the  College  of  the  Dotti  nt  Slati- 
tun,  and  in  1806  was  called  to  Paris  as  ecclesiastical 
member  of  the  body  of  distinguished  Israelites  assem- 
bled by  Napoleon.  In  1808  lie  was  appointed  one  of 
the  three  grand  rabbis  of  the  central  consistory;  in 
1812  its  president,  and  in  1826  left  Paris  to  assume  the 
office  of  first  rabbi  nt  Trieste.  He  died  there  in  1 832. 
Cologna  wns  one  of  the  principal  collaborators  of  the 
Israelite  Franfais,  a periodical,  published  for  some  time 
nt  Paris.  He  also  loft  a pamphlet  upon  the  work  of 
"SI.  Bail,  Ia*  Juifs  au  Dix-Neuvieme  Si&de,  and  another 
on  the  same  work,  addressed  to  Sylvester  of  Sacy.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouc.  liioy.  Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Cologne,  Councils  of  ( Concilium  Coloniense  or 
A yrippiuense),  were  provincial  synods  as  follows: 

I.  Said  to  have  been  held  A.D.  346,  to  condemn  Eu- 
phrates, bishop  of  Cologne  (for  denying  our  Lml's  di- 
vinity), who  was,  however,  at  Sartlica  ns  an  orthodox 
bishop  the  year  after  (Payi  ad  an.  346,  n.  6;  Mansi, 
Condi  ii,  1371-1878).  Baronins  and  Cave  think  the 
council  spurious.  Sirmond  supposes  that  Euphrntas  re- 
canted ; others  that  he  was  acquitted ; others  that  there 
were  two  successive  bishops  of  Cologne  so  named. 

II.  Another  council  is  re|x>rted  to  have  been  held 
in  782,  under  Charlemagne,  hut  this  wns  apparently  a 
political  council;  nothing  is  known  of  it  ecclesiastical- 
ly (Labbe  and  Cossart,  ConciL  vi,  1827,  from  Eginhard). 
— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

III.  Held  April  1,887.  In  it  the  ancient  canons  were 
confirmed,  and  censures  pronounced  against  those  who 

1 pillaged  the  property  of  the  Church,  oppressed  the  poor, 
and  married  within  the  forbidden  limits.  See  Labbe, 
Condi,  xi,  396. 

IV.  Held  March  12,  1260,  by  Conrad,  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  In  it  were  drawn  up  fourteen  canons  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  clergy,  and  eighteen  for  monks.  Among 
the  former: 

1.  Is  directed  against  those  of  the  clergy  who  kept  mis- 
tresses: forbids  them  to  be  present  nt  the  marriage  of 
their  children,  or  to  leave  them  anything  by  will. 

3.  Declares  thnt  all  clergy  should  know  how  to  read, 
and  to  chant  the  praises  of  God,  and  orders  such  as  can- 
not do  so  to  provide  a deputy. 

7.  Orders  that  in  churches  belonging  to  canons,  If  there 
be  no  dormitory,  one  shall  forthwith  be  built,  and  that 
the  said  canons  qh all  occupy  It,  that  they  may  always  be 
ready  to  assist  at  matins : also  forbids  them  to  cat  or  sleep 
out  of  the  confines  of  their  church,  i.  c.  the  dormitory. 

See  Labbe,  Concil.  xi,  784. 

V.  Held  in  1266,  by  Engilbcrt,  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
Fifty-four  canons  were  drawn  up,  which*  arc  chiefly 
against  the  plunderers  of  the  Church,  and  those  who 
killed,  injured,  and  defrauded  ecclesiastics.  The  last  or- 
ders that  the  names  of  sacrilegious  persons  shall  be  kept 
in  a book,  and  constantly  read  out.  See  Labbe,  Concil. 
xi,  835. 

VI.  Held  in  1280,  by  Sifridus  (Sifroi),  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  Eighteen  canons  were  drawn  up. 

1.  Relates  to  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  clergy,  and 
forbids  them  to  play  at  games  of  chance ; directs  tlicm  to 
say  daily  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

8.  Relates  to  the  state,  etc.,  of  the  religious,  and  forbids 
monks  or  nuns  to  have  any  sort  of  projiertv. 

7.  Treats  at  length  of  tne  sacrament  of  the  nltnr,  and 
directs  that  before  celebrating  the  communion  the  priests 
shall  have  said  matins  nnd  prime,  and  have  confessed,  if 
they  have  the  opportunity. 

8.  Treats  of  the  saernmeut  of  penance. 

9.  Of  orders. 

10.  Of  matrimony. 

See  Labbe,  Condi,  xi,  1107. 
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VII.  Held  about  the  year  1300,  by  Wichbold,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne ; twenty-two  canons  were  published. 

2.  Orders  denns  to  deliver  in  writing  a list  of  all  non- 
resident incumbents  in  their  deaneries. 

15.  Orders  nil  priests  in  the  diocese  to  excite  their  par- 
ishioners to  coutribute  towards  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne. 

17.  Orders  that  the  clerks  appointed  to  ring  the  bells 
shall  not  be  illiterate  persons,  but,  if  occasion  require, 
able  to  assist  the  priest  at  the  altar. 

See  Labbc,  Condi  xi,  1439. 

VIII.  Held  March  9,  1310,  by  Henry,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  three  bishops;  twenty-nine  canous  were 
published. 

11.  Directs  that  the  epistles  aud  gospels  shall  be  rend 
only  by  persons  In  holy  orders. 

16.  Directs  that  those  persons  whose  office  it  is  to  ring 
the  chnrch  bells  shall  know  how  to  read,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  make  the  responses;  nnd  also  that 
they  shall  wear  the  alb  during  divine  service. 

IT.  Directs  that  the  rnrnl  deans  shall  provide  that  all 
their  churches  be  furnished  with  proper  ornaments. 

21.  Forbids  to  pronounce  a curse  against  any  person  iu 
the  church,  or  to  sing  the  Media  Vita  against  auy  one, 
without  the  bishop's  leave. 

23.  Directs  that  in  future  the  year  shall  commence  at 
the  festival  of  Christmas,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man Church. 

Others  forbid  parishioners  to  receive  the  holy  commu- 
nion, at  Easter,  at  the  hnnds  of  any  bnt  their  own  cu- 
rates; order  nuns  to  keep  close  to  their  cloisters,  awl 
monks  to  observe  strictly  the  rule  of  poverty. 

Sec  I>abbe,  Concil.  xi,  1517. 

IX.  Held  in  1423,  by  Thierry,  archbishop  of  Cologne ; 
eleven  canons  were  decreed. 

Among  other  things,  it  was  ordered  that  clergymen 
convicted  of  Incontinence  should  be  deposed,  if,  after  due 
warning,  they  did  not  amend  their  scandalous  life;  that 
priests  alone  sbnll  be  named  to  preach  indulgence  and  to 
collect  alms;  that  cations  and  other  clerks  refrain  from 
talking  during  divine  service,  under  penalty  of  losing  al- 
lowance. 

The  ninth  canon  Is  directed  against  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliffo  and  John  IIuss. 

See  Labbe,  Condi  xii,  360. 

X.  Held  in  1452,  by  cardinal  Cusa,  legate  a latere 
for  Germany. 

Here  it  was  decreed  that  a provincial  conncil  should  be 
held  nt  Cologne  every  three  years,  so  that  a synod  should 
occur  annually  in  ono  of  the  three  dioceses;  that  all 
Jews,  of  both  sexes,  should  have  their  dress  marked  with 
a circle,  ill  order  to  distinguish  them;  that  the  clergy 
should  keep  their  hair  cut  short;  also,  that  processions 
with  the  holy  sacrament  should  not  be  permitted  to  take 
place  too  frequently,  nnd  then  that  all  should  be  done 
with  extreme  reverence. 


See  Labbc,  Condi  xiii,  1378. 

XI.  Held  in  1536,  by  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, assisted  by  his  suffragans,  and  several  others. 
The  acts  of  this  council  are  divided  ipto  fourteen  arti- 
cles, each  article  containing  several  decrees  relating  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church. 


Art.  I.  Consists  of  thirty-six  canons,  nnd  treats  of  the 
duties  of  bishops,  especially  in  ordaining  nnd  visiting. 
Among  other  things:  4.  Buying  nnd  selling  of  hcnettces, 
nnd  worldly  motives  in  giving  them,  are  denounced  as 
detestable;  also,  32.  Plnnilities  are  coudenined,  nnd  those 
who  have  the  pope's  license  for  a plurality  of  benefices 
are  bidden  to  inquire  of  their  consciences" whether  they 
have  God's  license  also. 

Art.  II.  Relates  to  the  offices  of  the  Chnrch,  etc.,  and  con- 
tains thirty-two  canons.  Bishops  arc  exhorted  to  reform 
their  breviaries  where  they  are  defective,  nnd  to  purge 
ont  all  false  or  doubtful  legends,  which  have  been  insert- 
ed (nrscimu*  qua  incuria ) instead  of  passages  from  Holy 
Scripture;  directious  are  given  that  the  breviary  be  re- 
cited witli  reverence  and  attention,  and  that  the  mass  be 
celebrated  with  proper  devotion.  15.  Defines  the  proper 
use  of  organs,  which,  it  states,  are  intended  to  excite  de- 
votion, and  not  profane  emotions  of  joy.  With  regard  to 
the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  clergy,  It  states  (22)  that 
pride,  luxury,  and  avarice  are  the  principal  causes  of  their 
evil  reputation ; and  (in  23, 24, 25)  thnt  they  ought  to  ab- 
stain from  great  feasts  and  good  living,  and  from  drunk- 
enness and  other  like  vices. 

Arts.  Ill,  IV,  nnd  V relate  to  cathedral  and  other  church- 
es, and  those  who  serve  them,  to  the  mendicant  friars,  etc., 
and  contain  in  all  fifty-seven  canons.  Canons  arc  ordered 
to  live  cauonically,  as  their  nnmc  imports,  to  remember 
the  original  intention  of  tbeir  institution, which  was,  thnt 


they  shonld  dwell  together,  etc.;  if  they  fail  on  any  occt- 
sion  to  be  present  at  mass  after  the  epistle,  or  nt  the 
hours  after  the  first  psalm,  they  shall  be  deprived  of  their 
allowance.  Non-residence  is  forbidden.  Persons  having 
cure  of  souls  art*  exhorted  to  be  careful  to  exhibit  a pat- 
tern to  their  flocks. 

Art.  VI.  Relates  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  nnd 
contains  twentv-seven  canons;  states  that  the  preacher 
ought  constantly  to  rend  in  mid  meditate  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures:  to  accommodate  bis  discourse  to  the  uuder- 
standing  of  his  henrers;  to  avoid  profane  eloquence  nud 
worldly  declamation,  nnd  everything  tending  to  the  ridicu- 
lous ; "shows  how  the  clergy  arc  to  instruct  the  jicoplc 
n|H>n  controverted  subjects,  nnd  to  repress  vice.  Canon 
26.  Directs  that  the  decalogue  aud  creed  shall  be  plainly 
recited  immediately  after  the  sermon. 

Art.  VII.  ltelntes  to  the  sacraments  of  the  Chnrch,  and 
contains  fifty-two  canons.  It  reckons  seveu  sacraments: 
directs  thnt  "the  clergy  should  instruct  the  people  that  the 
visible  part  of  a sacrament  is  but  the  sensible  sign  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  soul;  it  treats  of  each  of  the 
seven  sacraments  In  detail.  Among  other  things,  it  de- 
clares that.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  commuiilon.il 
is  uecessary  to  have  a pure  conscience,  a heart  truly  peni- 
tent, and  a lively  fnitn,  to  realize  the  truth  of  Christ's 
body  offered  nnu  bis  blood  poured  forth  in  that  sacra- 
j meat.  With  regard  to  the  communion  iu  both  kinds, 
canon  15  directs  the  priest  to  teach  those  of  his  parish- 
ioners who  are  hurt  at  the  denial  of  the  cup,  that  the  lay- 
man, who  receives  the  bread  only,  receives  ns  fully  nnd 
completely  both  the  body  mid  the  blood  of  our  Lord  ns 
the  priest  does,  who  receives  in  both  kinds;  that  the 
Church,  out  of  reverence  to  the  sacrament,  nud  for  the 
salvation  of  the  faithful,  hnth  thought  proper  so  to  order 
it,  and  that,  consequently,  the  laity,  being  assured  thnt 
they  do  receive  botli  the  body  and  blood  or  Christ,  should 
submit  to  its  judgment. 

Art.  VIII.  Containing  seven  canons,  is  upon  the  enbject 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy;  It  forbids  any  fee  for 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  or  for  burials;  it 
nlso  enjoins  the  restoration  of  tithes  by  those  laymen 
who  had  usurped  them. 

Art.  IX.  Containing  twenty-one  canons,  speaks  of  the 
usages  nnd  customs  of  the  Church  ; directs  that  fasting, 
being  an  ordinance  of  the  Church,  may  not  be  neglected, 
and  declares  that  to  eat  sumptuous  breakfasts  on  days  ap- 
pointed to  lie  observed  with  fasting,  is  not  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Church’s  injunction  ; it  nlso  explains  the  ap- 
pointment of  Rogation  days,  nnd  declares  that  Sunday  1* 
to  be  observed  mid  kept  holy;  that  on  thnt  day  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  faithful  to  hear  mass  and  the  sermou.and  to 
sing  the  psnlms  and  hymns;  forbids  fairs  to  be  held  ou 
thnt  dnv,  and  the  frequenting  of  taverns. 

Art.  X.  Contains  niueteeu  canons,  and  relates  to  mo- 
nastic discipline. 

Art.  XI.  Contains  eight  canons,  relating  to  almshouses, 
hospitals,  nnd  similnr  establishments;  states  thnt  it  is  the 
bishop’s  duty  to  look  after  the  repair  of  those  which  have 
fallen  into  decay,  and  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  care  of 
those  persons  who  dwell  iu  them. 

Art.  All.  Contains  nine  canons,  relating  to  schools,  li- 
braries. etc. 

Art.  XIIL  Relates  to  contests  nhont  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, etc.,  nnd  contains  four  canons. 

Art.  XIV.  Relates  to  episcopal  and  other  visitations,  aud 
contains  twenty-four cauons. 

See  Labbc,  Concil.  xiv,  484. 

XII.  Held  in  1549,  by  Adolphus,  archbishop.  Sev- 
eral statutes  were  made  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church;  the  six  principal  methods  recommended  are 
the  following : 

1.  It  was  ordered  thnt  the  education  of  the  yonng  should 
be  confided  to  those  persons  only  whose  purify  of  faith  aud 
life  was  known,  and  who  had  undergone  an  examination 
by  the  ordinary,  or  by  persons  approved  by  him.  That  no 
suspected  or  heretical  works  should  be" allowed  in  col- 
leges or  universities. 

2.  It  is  declared  that  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
orders,  and  of  persons  to  be  instituted  to  beneflccs,  be- 
longs to  the  bishop  alone,  or  to  persons  authorized  by 
him ; nnd  ttiat  those  who  desire  to  be  ordained  shall  give 
public  notice  of  the  same. 

3.  The  clergy  arc  ordered  to  inflict  the  penalty  enjoined 
by  the  canons  upon  those  whose  sins  have  deserved  It, 
and  not  to  remit  it  for  money.  Pluralities  nro  forbidden. 

4.  The  end  of  episcopal  visitations  is  declared  to  be  the 
correction  of  vice,  nnd  the  restoration  of  purity  of  life 
and  discipline.  Bishops  are  exhorted  to  take  bnt  few 
followers  with  them  iu  their  visitations,  to  avoid  burden- 
ing t heir  clergy. 

5.  The  necessity  of  holding  ecclesiastical  synods  is 
shown,  in  order  to  preserve  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
the  Chnrch  in  their  Integrity,  nud  to  maintain  purity  of 
morals,  to  insure  the  reformation  of  abuses. 

6.  Treats  of  the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. 

These  statutes  were  approved  by  the  emperor’s  let- 
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ten*  patent.  See  Labbe,  Condi  xiv,  627.  — Landon, 
J fan.  of  Councils , s.  v. 

Cologne,  Daniel  and  William  of.  Sec  CAlln. 

Colomb,  Jean,  a learned  French  theologian,  was 
born  at  Limoges,  Nov.  12,  1688.  He  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine order  in  1707,  and  died  in  1773.  Having  be- 
come collaborator  of  Kivet,  he  continued,  after  the 
death  of  that  scholar,  the  Jlistoire  Littiraire  de  la 
France,  He  also  wrote  f/istoire  de  C A bbaye  de  Saint- 
Vinemt  du  Mans  (still  in  MS.).  Sec  Hoefer,  A our. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colomba.  Saint  (1),  a Christian  virgin,  called  the 
first  martyr  of  Celtic  Gaul,  suffered  at  Sens  under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  according  to  one  authority,  but  according 
to  other  and  more  probable  accounts,  under  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  about  273.  In  the  7th  century  she  was  an  ob- 
ject of  great  veneration  at  Paris,  and  Dagobert  caused 
a magnificent  shrine  to  be  placed  in  the  Benedictine 
church  at  Sens,  in  honor  of  her.  This  was  destroyed 
when  the  church  was  pillaged  by  the  Calvinists.  She 
is  commemorated  as  St.  Colnmba  on  Dec.  31.  See  Hoo- 
fer, .Vour.  Biog.  Generals,  s.  v. 

Colomba,  Saint  (2),  a Spanish  martyr,  was  bom  at 
Cordova.  While  very  young  she  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  her  sister.  Elizabeth,  in  the  monastery  of  Tabcn- 
n*.  Being  driven  from  this  place,  together  with  the 
other  nuns,  by  the  Moors,  she  took  refuge  at  Cordova, 
and,  when  arraigned,  boldly  declared  herself  a Chris- 
tian, and  was  beheaded  OcL  17,  853.  Her  body,  which 
was  thrown  into  the  Guadalquivir,  was  recovered  by 
the  Christians  and  interred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eulalia 
at  Cordova.  An  order  of  SL  Colomba  was  founded  in 
1379  by  John  I,  but  it  did  not  survive  its  founder.  Sec 
Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Generate,  a.v. 

Colomban.  Sec  Colcmbanus. 

Colombano,  Antonio  Maria,  an  Italian  painter, 
a native  of  Correggio,  flourished  from  1596  to  1616. 
There  are  fifteen  pictures  mentioned  as  executed  by 
this  arti>t,  representing  subjects  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  ami  the  infancy  of  Christ.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Bist.  of  the  Fine  .4  rts,  s.  v. 

ColombeL  Nicolas,  a French  painter,  was  bom  at 
SotteTille,  near  Rouen,  in  1646,  studied  under  Lesueur, 
and  subsequently  visited  Rome  for  improvement,  lie 
was  elected  professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris  in 
1705.  Among  his  best  productions,  at  Versailles,  arc 
J loses  Saved  by  Pharaoh's  Daughter  and  Motes  De- 
fending the  Daughters  of  Jethro.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1717.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Colombidre,  Claude  de  la,  a French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Saint-Symphorien,  near  Lyons,  in  1641.  He 
was  two  years  court-preacher  to  the  duke  of  York,  af- 
terward* James  II  of  England,  but  was  eventually  ban- 
ished, and  retired  to  Parai,  in  Burgundy,  where  he  died, 
feb.  15,  1682.  He  was  a famous  preacher,  and  became 
noted  for  his  “ devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,”  a 
•tntiment  which  the  notorious  Marie  Alacoquc  carried 
to  the  extreme  of  fanaticism.  His  Sermons  were  pub- 
lished (Lyons,  1757, 6 vols.),  also  a few  treatises  on  prac- 
tical religion.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Dirt.  s.  v. 

Colombini,  Giovanni,  a painter  of  the  Venetian 
■cbool,  was  bom  at  Trevigi  about  1700,  and  studied  un- 
der Seliasiiano  Ricci.  His  chief  works  are  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans  at  Trevigi.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Bist.  of  (he  Fine  A rts,  a.  v. 

Colombini.  San  Giovanni,  a noted  Italian  ec- 
clesiastic, was  a member  of  a distinguished  family  in 
SieLiia,  and  a magistrate  there.  It  is  said  that  one 
day.  being  obliged  to  wait  for  bis  repast,  his  wife  gave 
him  u a means  of  diversion  the  hires  of  the  Saints  to 
read.  Timi  to  impressed  him  that  he  resigned  his  civil 
•®*.  proceeded  to  distribute  a great  part  of  his  goods 
to  the  poor,  turned  his  house  into  a hospital,  and  col- 


lected a number  of  disciples,  who  received  from  the 
people  the  name  Jesuates,  because  they  often  spoke  the 
name  of  Jesus  in  a loud  voice.  Urban  V approved  this 
novel  institution,  under  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 
These  Jesuates  were  originally  laymeu,  and  applied 
themselves  to  the  preparation  of  medicaments,  but  iu 
1606  they  received  permission  to  take  sacred  orders. 
They'  were  suppressed  in  1669  by  Clement  IX.  Colom- 
bini died  July  81, 1367.  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Colomids  (Lat.  Colometius ),  Paul,  a learned 
French  Protestant,  was  bom  at  La  Rochelle,  Dec.  2, 
1638.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Saumur, 
learned  Hebrew  under  the  celebrated  Cappel,  allied 
himself  at  Paris  with  Isaac  Vossius,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Holland.  In  1681  he  went  to  England,  and  be- 
came librarian  to  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
lost  this  place  in  consequence  of  the  disgrace  of  his  pro- 
tector, and  died  of  chagrin  at  London,  Jan.  13, 1692.  He 
wrote,  Gallia  Orientalis  (Hague,  1665 ):—  Exhortation 
de  Tertullien  aux  Martyrs  (ibid.  1673)  : — Rome  Protes- 
tante  (Loud.  1675): — Theologorum  Presbyterianorum 
leones  (1682):  — Parallhle  de  la  Pratique  de  CEylise 
Ancienne  et  de  Cette  des  Protestants  de  France  (cod.): — 
Bibliotheque  Choisie  (La  Rochelle,  cod. ; Amsterdam, 
1699) : — Ad  Gulielmi  Cave  Churtophylacem  Ecclesiasti- 
cuni  Paralipomena : A credit  de  Scriptis  Photii  Disser- 
tutio,  et  Passio  S.  Victoris  Massiliensis  ( Lend.  1686, 
1689;  Leips.  1687): — Retire  a M.Justel,  etc.  (Loud. 
1686).  John  Albert  Fabricitts  published  the  greater 
part  of  the  works  of  Colomies  in  a volume  entitled 
Colomesii  Opera,  Theologi,  Critid,  et  J/istorici  Argu- 
menti,  J imetim  Edita  (Hnmb.  1709),  Colomita  wa9  also 
the  editor  of  the  following:  S.  dementis  Epistola  dua 
ad  Corinthios,  Interj/retibus  Patrido  Junto,  Gottifredo 
Wendelino,  et  Juh.  Bap.  Cotelerio  (Vienna,  1682),  and 
others.  Sec  Biog.  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Colomme,  Jean  Baptiste  S^bastien,  a French 
theologian,  was  bom  nt  Pan,  April  12,  1712.  He  was 
superior  of  the  Barnabites,  and  died  at  Paris  iu  1788, 
leaving  Dictionnuire  Purtatif  de  V Ecriture Sainte  (Paris, 
1775;  first  published  under  the  title  Notice  sur  t1  Ecri- 
ture Sainte,  ibid.  1773) : — Manuel  des  Retigieuses  (ibid. 
1779)  -.—Etendti  Malheu reuse  (trnnsl.  from  the  Latin 
of  Drexelius,  ibid.  1788).  He  also  wrote  a translation 
of  the  Opuscula  of  Thomas  5 Kempis  (ibid.  1785),  and 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  same,  entitled  Pie  Chrl- 
tieime,ou  Prindpes  de  la  Sagesse  (1774;  Avignon,  1779). 
Sec  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Colon,  Bernard,  a learned  French  theologian  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  who  died  in  1709,  wrote  Traiti 
des  Vers  Latins  (Paris,  1664),  and  several  memorial 
sermons.  See  Ilocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginlrale,  s.  v. 

Colon&tus.  In  the  Mart.  Doneg.  ( by  Todd  and 
Reeves,  p.  191)  there  are  two  entries  at  July'  8,  but 
Dr.  Todd  shows  that  they'  both  belong  to  the  same 
persons,  namely,  to  St.  Cilian  (q.  v.)  and  his  compan- 
ions, who  evangelized  Wurzburg,  and  suffered  there. 
Colonatus  is  said  to  have  been  honored  in  the  Enzie, 
Banffshire  (Forbes,  Kal.  of  Scott.  Saints,  p.30G). — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v.  Sec  Colaian. 

Colonia,  An  dr  6 de,  a French  theologian  of  the 
Minorite  order,  who  was  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in 
1617,  and  died  at  Marseilles  in  1688,  wrote  some  theo- 
logical and  other  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  A’our. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colonia,  Dominique  de,  a French  scholar  and 
antiquarian,  was  bom  nt  Aix,  in  Provence,  Aug.  25, 
1660.  He  became  a Jesuit,  and  resided  at  Lyons  for 
fifty-nine  years,  where  he  taught  successively  the  lower 
studies,  rhetoric,  and  elementary'  theology.  He  died 
at  Lyons,  Sept.  12,  1741,  leaving  ninny  works,  among 
which  we  cite  Antiquitis  de  la  Yille  de  I.yon: — Pra- 
tique de  Piste  ( Paris,  1717  ) : — La  Religion  Chre/ienne 
Autorisie  par  le  Temoignuge  des  Andens  Paiens  (ibid. 
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1718 ; ibid,  and  Besantjon,  1826) : — Bibliotheque  Jansen- 
iste  (ibid.  1722,  1731,  and  elsewhere  under  different 
titles).  In  the  Journal  de  Trevoux  various  memoirs 
by  Colonia  are  found.  See  Iloefer,  Sour.  Biog.  (J (ite- 
rate, s.  v. ; Biog.  Unicerselte,  s.  v. 

Colonlca.  See  Macarius. 

Colonna,  Ascanio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
about  1560;  was  made  cardinal  in  1586,  afterwards 
viceroy  of  Aragon,  aud  died  at  Rome,  May  17,  1608, 
leaving  De  Monorchia  Sicilia,  which  is  a critique  upon 
the  treatise  of  Baronina,  Moiuirchia  Siciliana , and  is 
found,  with  the  response  of  Baronins,  in  the  Thesaurus 
A ntiquitatum  Sicilia  of  Gnevius.  See  Hoefer,  A our. 
Biog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Colonna,  Egidio.  See  ^giuius. 

Colonna,  Francesco,  nn  Italian  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Venice  about  1419.  While  young  he  entered 
the  Dominican  order,  was  professor  of  grammar  and 
belles-lettres  in  the  convent  of  that  order  at  Treviso  in 
1467,  and  in  1473  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at  Padua. 
He  died  iu  1527,  leaving  a very  singular  work,  a kind 
of  allegorical  romance,  entitled  Ifypnerotomuchia  Poli- 
phili , intended  to  show  that  human  passions  arc  but 
dreams  (originally  published  at  Venice  in  1499;  an  in- 
ferior edition,  ibid.  1545;  transl.  into  French,  Paris, 
1546,  also  1554,1561;  improved  version,  by  Vemille, 
ibid.  1600;  literal  translation  by  Lc  Grand,  ibid.  1804; 
Parma,  1811 ; English  transl.  Loud.  1592,  not  complete). 
Sec  Hoefer,  Sou r.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Colonna,  Giacomo  (1),  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
made  cardinal  by  Nicholas  III,  and  afterwards  chief 
counsellor  of  the  papal  court,  while  his  relatives  were  , 
loaded  with  similar  honors  by  Nicholas  IV.  Hut  Boni- 
face VIII  stripped  the  Colonna  family  of  their  privileges,  ! 
and  Giacomo  retired  to  France.  He  is  believed  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Sciarra  Colonna,  in  con- 
cert with  Nogaret,  against  the  pope.  The  dignity  of 
cardinal  was  restored  to  him  bv  Clement  V,  Dec.  17, 
1305,  and  the  bull  against  the  Colonnas  was  recalled  at 
the  intercession  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Giacomo  died  in 
1318.  See  Iloefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Colonna,  Giacomo  (2),  an  Italian  prelate,  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  14tli  century.  Pope  John  XXII 
appointed  him  bishop  of  lxtmbez  in  return  for  the  cour- 
age lie  manifested  in  publishing  at  Rome  the  excom- 
munication pronounced  against  Louis  of  Bavaria.  As 
a protector  of  Petrarch,  Colonna  contributed  much  to 
bring  about  the  coronation  of  that  poet  at  Rome  iu 
1341,  and  Petrarch  addressed  to  him  a canzone.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Colonna,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  made 
cardinal  by  j>ope  Honorius  iu  1216,  aud  was  present  as 
legate  at  the  taking  of  Damietta  by  St.  Louis.  Falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  he  was  condemned  to  be 
sawn  asunder,  but  his  courage  won  the  admiration  of 
his  captors,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  founded  the 
hospital  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome,  and  died  there  in  1255, 
leaving  Ilistoria  Sacra,  which  is  in  MS.,  besides  some 
letters  on  the  Holy  Land,  to  be  found  in  Ughelli.  See 
Iloefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Colonna,  Giovanni  Paolo,  one  of  the  greatest 
Italian  musical  composers,  was  born  in  1640.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Rome,  where  Carissimi,  Bene- 
voli,  and  others  were  his  teachers.  He  then  made 
Bologna  his  residence,  where  he  soon  became  the  head 
of  the  musical  school,  and  died  Nov.  28,  1695.  His 
compositions  arc  for  the  most  part  of  a religious  char-  ; 
actor.  The  most  important  he  issued  in  twelve  col- 
lections, published  at  Bologna.  The  first  appeared  as 
Op.  1,  uuder  the  title  Salmi  Breri  a 8 loci  ( 1681  ), 
and  the  last  as  Op.  12,  under  the  title  Psalmi  ad  Its-  | 
perns  (1694).  See  Biog.  Unicerselte,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Colonna.  Pompeo.  an  Italian  prelate,  was  at  first ) 
bishop  of  Rieti.  Turbulent  and  passionate,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  his  fondness  for  arms,  and  took  an  active  ; 


part  in  all  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  court,  but  was 
nevertheless  a patron  of  literature.  He  had  the  legate- 
ship  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  bishopric  of  Aversa, 
the  archbishopric  of  Montcreale,  and  was  viceroy  of  Na- 
! pics.  He  died  at  Naples,  June  28.  1532,  leaving  De 
I.audihus  Mutierum,  a {>oem,  in  MS.  See  Hoefer,  .Vour. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Colorbasians.  See  Colarbasus. 

Colorites  were  a congregation  of  Augustinian 
monks,  founded  in  the  16th  century  by  Bernard  of  Rog- 
liano,  in  Calabria.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Colorito,  a hill  in  the  district  of  Naples,  on 
which  there  is  a church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Man-. 
The  order  was  not  fully  established  until  1591,  and  a 
few  years  later  they  avowed  submission  to  the  general 
of  the  Augustinians.  Their  hahit  consisted  of  a dark- 
! colored  gown  and  a mantle  that  reached  only  to  the 
knees.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  oj' the  World,  s.  v. 

Colors,  EccutsiASTicAU  The  following  details 
are  from  Walcott,  Sac.  A rchaol.  s.  v. : 

“In  some  foreign  churches  the  dignity  of  feasts  was  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  by  a graduated  scale  of  colors.  A 
curious  analogy  lias  been  traced  between  the  three  com- 
mon chord  notes,  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth,  and  the 
three  primary  colors  of  the  solar  ray  ; also  of  the  seven 
notes  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  and  the  colors  of  the 
solar  sj>ccirnm,  so  that  various  instrnments  have  been 
i ingeniously  represented  ns  colors  — the  oboe  as  yellow, 
the  flute  white,  the  trumpet  scarlet,  etc. 

“Jerome  mentions  that  one  dress  was  worn  iu  sn- 
j cred  ministrations,  and  another  in  ordinary  life;  and 

K Stephen  III  enjoined  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  to 
sed  only  in  church.  Possibly  about  the  Ctb  century 
tiie  fashion  of  vestments  became  fixed.  Salvinu,  Panliuns 
of  Noln,  and  pope  Celestiiie,  in  42S,  allude  to  the  adoption 
of  a distinct  dress  by  priests.  In  France  it  was  the  prac- 
tice iu  the  5th  century;  and  the  mouks,  by  the  adoption 
of  n habit,  promoted  the  movement.  At  Constantinople, 
in  the  4th  centnry,  the  Catholics  wore  black,  and  the 
Novatians  white,  out  of  doors.  Chrysostom  celebrated 
iu  white,  which  he  mentions  ns  the  church-dress.  Iu  the 
early  times  of  the  church  white  was  nsed,  certainly  In  the 
4th  century,  ns  appears  from  the  writings  of  Jerome,  Greg- 
ory of  Tours,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Fortnnatus.  Annsta- 
ti ns  speaks  of  it  iu  the  lives  of  Popes  Leo  III  and  IV, 
Gregory  IV,  and  Sergiu*  II ; and  iu  the  mosaics  at  St. 
Paul’s- without,  at  Rome,  white  robes,  sometimes  adorned 
with  bauds  of  violet  or  gold,  appear,  ns  worn  by  the  ear- 
ly popes.  From  the  9th  century  red,  blue,  and  green 
were  gradually  permitted  in  vestments,  but  prescript 
colors  were  not  generally  adopted  until  the  Uth  or  12ih 
: century,  white  being  retained  for  the  amice,  alb,  enrplice, 
and  the  cope  and  chasuble  on  feasts  of  the  Nativity, 
Epiphany,  All-Saints,  and  St.John  the  Bnptist.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  ‘Treatise  on  Divine 
| Offices’  nlniut  the  11th  century,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
13thcentnrv,  by  Puraudus,  bishop  of  Mende,  and  Innocent 
III.  The  Greeks,  about  the  same  jieriod,  adopted  these 
colors,  reserving  red,  however,  for  fast-days  and  memo- 
rials of  saints.  The  Greek  Church  requires  white  at 
Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  Easter;  blue  or  violet  in  Pas- 
sion Week,  in  Advent,  Lent,  and  at  burials;  aud  white 
and  green  at  Pentecost.  No  doubt  the  common  color  for 
altar-cloths — which  is  red,  and  the  ordinary  color  of  the 
Salisbury  rite  — was  observed  In  England,  owing  to  the 
Snrum  use  being  prescribed  for  the  whole  southern  prov- 
! incc  in  1541.  The  national  custom  differed  greatly  from 
| the  Romau,  as  iu  the  use  of  red  instead  qf  violet  on  Sun- 
i days  in  Lent,  and  from  Septnagceimn  to  Easter,  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  Mnnnday-Thursdny,  Good-Fridnv.  and  the 
Great  Saturday,  or  Easter  eve,  on  Sunday  in  Trinity,  nnd 
in  processions;  while  gold  color  was  used  iustead  of 
white  on  confessors'  day*. 

“Festivals  were  usually  distinguished  by  white,  ns  em- 
blematical of  the  purity  of  the  life  of  saints,  although 
sometimes  by  red,  as  symbolical  of  the  heroism  of  the 
death  of  martyrs.  Catechumens  wore  white  robes  dnring 
the  octave  after  their  baptism.  The  |>ope  wears  white; 
aud  on  great  days  the  bishop's  chair  was  draped  in  white 
to  represent  divine  truth.  The  dead  were  wrapped  iu 
white,  iu  memory  of  our  Lord's  winding-sheet.  Violet, 
mentioned  by  Durandos,  in  addition  to  white,  red,  black, 
and  green,  w’as  used  on  common  days,  and  in  Advent, 
I-ent,  and  on  vigils,  ns  the  penitential  color  nearest  to 
black.  Violet,  worn  on  Embers  and  vigils,  being  a mixt- 
ure of  black  for  sorrow  and  red  for  love,  betokens  j»eni- 
teuce,  grief  for  sins,  inspired  by  the  love  of  Christ.  Our 
Lord  wears  violet  sometimes,  as  a type  of  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows. Nuub  wore  violet ; so  did  Benedictine  abbots  un- 
til recent  times,  and  penitents  in  primitive  times.  Violet 
was  the  color  of  the  parchment  nsed  for  church  books  in 
the  time  of  Jerome,  nnd  at  a later  date.  Violet  typified 
truth,  deep  love,  and  humility.  Jacinth  represents  Chris- 
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ttnn  prudence : purple  royalty  and  justice.  At  burials, 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  on  Good-Friday.  black  is  worn. 
By  the  Salisbury  use,  crocus  or  saffron,  gold  color,  is  pre- 
scribed on  feasts  of  the  confessors,  a a emblematical  of  the 
preciousuess  of  their  faith ; but  at  Laon  ou  Good-Friday,  In 
allusion  to  the  envy  of  the  Jews.  Pale  yellow,  as  lu  the 
dress  of  Judas,  signifies  deceit.  Red , bv  the  Salisbury  nse, 
was  enjoined  on  Ash- Wednesday,  Sundays  in  Lent, and  the 
three  latter  days  of  Holy  Week,  as  the  symbol  of  sin  (Isaiah 
1, 1$) ; as  the  sign  of  majesty  and  might  ou  Sundays  (Isaiah 
lxiii,  1):  aud  of  blood,  in  the  commemoration  of  the  pas- 
sion, death,  and  burial  of  our  crucified  Lord;  aud  so  on 
Good-Friday  at  Bourges,  Sens,  Mails,  and  by  the  Ambro- 
sian rite.  The  latter  requires  it  also  on  Corpus  Christl,  as 
the  gieat  mystery  of  Christ's  love,  and,  like  the  Church  of 
Lvous,  on  the  Circumcision,  in  memory  of  the  first  shed- 
ding of  bis  blood,  and  the  first  act  of  his  love;  wbereus 
the  Bomuti  use  emplovs  white  ou  the  former  day,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  mystery  of  faith ; red  on  Pentecost  personifies 
the  divine  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; aud  in  funeral  services 
of  the  Greeks,  nud  the  ancient  rites  of  France,  and  by  the 
pope  on  Good-Friday,  as  showing  that  love  is  the  enur-e 
of  their  sorrow.  Red  Is  the  ordinary  color  of  the  Salis- 
bury aud  Ambrosian  rites,  ns  green  is  of  the  Uomnu. 
Red  was  used  in  Lent,  being  the  vigil  of  the  Passion, 
from  Scptungesima  to  Easter  eve,  ut  Bonrges,  Nevera, 
Sens,  and  Mans.  Black  chasubles  with  red  orphrers 
were  used  from  Possion-Suiidny  to  Easter  nt  Paris,  nud  at 
funerals  iu  parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders.  Red  and 
white  were  the  Dominical  color*  in  England.  Martyrs 
were  buried  in  a scarlet  coloblum  or  dalmatic,  the  symbol 
of  charity  and  blood-shedding.  Elite  ( indictim , bhxtium) 
was  worn  on  the  Continent,  like  violet,  on  All-Saints' 
Day,  in  Advent,  and  on  Septuagesima,  and  on  feasts  of  St. 
Mary,  as  in  England,  iu  Spain,  and  Naples.  It  was  prob- 
ably used  at  Salisbury  ou  ferials  in  Advcut-  Our  Lord 
aua  the  Virgin  Mary  wear  red  and  blue.  Blue,  the  color  of 
heaven,  was  the  emblem  of  piety,  sincerity,  godliness,  con- 
templation, expectation,  love  of  heavenly  things.” 

Colosaae.  We  give  a few  additional  particulars  of 
this  place  from  Kitto’s  Piet.  Bible , note  to  Col.  iv. : 

•‘Though  n town  of  considerable  note,  it  was  by  no 
means  the  principal  one  of  Phrygia;  for  when  thnt  great 
proviuce  was  ultimately  divided  Into  Phrygia  Pncntinna 
and  Phrygia  Salutaris,  it  ranked  but  ns  the  sixth  city  of 
the  former  divisiou.  The  towu  was  seated  oil  an  emi- 
nence to  the  south  of  the  Meander,  nt  a place  where  the 
river  Lycus  begun  to  run  under  ground,  ns  it  did  fi>r  five 
ferioags, after  which  it  again  rose  nnd  flowed  Into  the 
Meander.  This  valuable  indication  of  the  site  of  CoIosme, 
furnished  by  Herodotus  (I.  vii,c.  30),  establishes  the  truth 
of  the  received  conclusion,  that  the  undent  city  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  village  of  Khvnas.  The  approach 


to  Khonns,  ns  well  ns  tho  village  Itself,  Is  beantlfbl, 
abounding  in  tnll  trees,  from  which  vines  of  most  luxu- 
riant growth  are  suspended.  In  the  Immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village  are  several  vestiges  of  an  nuclent 
city,  consisting  of  arches,  vaults,  squared  stones,  while  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  broken  pottery,  which  so  gener- 
ally and  so  reuinrkably  Indicates  tiie  sites  of  ancient  towns 
in  the  East  That  these  ruins  are  nil  thnt  now  remain  of 
Colossie  there  seems  no  Just  reason  to  doubt." 

The  town  now  contains  about  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  hns  a khan.  The  ruins,  which  lie  three 
miles  north  of  the  town,  are  of  the  Roman  period,  but 
they  contain  no  inscriptions.  See  Murray,  /land-book 
for  A tia  3/inor,  p.  326. 

ColOBsi&nus.  Sec  Faults. 

Coloumelle,  Lasduui  i>e,  a French  chronicler, 
was  canon  of  Chartres  after  his  uncle  Ralph,  about  1330. 
2Ie  wrote  a chronicle  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
down  to  his  own  time,  entitled,  Brtviairt  Historial  ; 
twice  published  in  full  in  Latin  (Poitiers,  1479;  Paris, 
cod.).  Ijibbe  printed  some  fragments  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Library  of  Manuscripts,  among  others,  the 
eulogies  on  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  and  his  two 
sons,  Louis  the  Stubborn  and  Philip  the  Long.  See 
Hoefer,  None,  lliog.  Cenirale,  s.  v. 

Colpias  (Wind)  was,  in  Phoenician  mythology,  the 
primaeval  deity  of  the  wind,  who,  with  his  wife  liaaii,  or 
night,  begot  /Eon  and  ITotogonus,  the  first  mortal  men. 

Colquhoun,  James,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1635;  was  called  to 
the  living  at  Whithorn  in  1664 ; transferred  to  Penning- 
ham  in  1065.  Having  persecuted  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners, he  was  ousted  by  them  in  1689,  when  he  went  to 
Ireland,  got  a benefice  there,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance , i,  743,  748. 

Colquhoun,  John  (I),  a Scotch  clergyman,  re- 
ceived a bursary  of  theology  nt  the  Glasgow  University 
in  1735;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1739;  presented  by 
the  king  to  the  living  at  llnldcrnock  in  1745,  and  or- 
dained; nnd  died  July  21,  1772.  He  published  a ser- 
mon in  1766,  The  Apostles  the  Liyht  of  the  World.  See 
Fasti  Fccles.  < Scoticance,  ii,  343. 
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Colquhotm,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Luss  in  January,  1748;  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh;  licensed  to 
preach  in  1780;  called  to  the  living  of  St.  John’s,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1781,  and  died  Nov.  27, 1827.  He  was  never 
abseut  from  his  charge  excepting  on  sacramental  oc- 
casions; his  duties  were  discharged  with  zeal,  and  his 
life  was  one  of  sincerity  and  simplicity,  lie  wrote,  A 
Treatise  on  Spiritual  Comfort  (1815) : — On  the  Lata  and 
Gospel  (1816) : — On  the  Covenant  of  Grace  (1818) : — Cat- 
echism for  Directing  Young  Communicants  (1821) : — On 
the  Covenant  of  Works  (eod.): — Vitno  of  Saving  Faith 
(1824) : — Collection  of  the  Promises  of  Scripture  (1825) : 
— View  of  Evangelical  Repentance  (eod.) : — Sermons  on 
Doctrinal  Subjects  (posthumous,  1836).  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticana,  i,  109. 

Colquhoun,  Malcolm,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1794 ; appointed  minister  at  the 
Gaelic  chapel,  Dundee,  in  1796,  and  ordained ; and  died 
March  19,  1819,  aged  sixty-one  years.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticana,  iii,  700. 

Colquhoun,  Robert,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made 
bishop  of  Argyle  in  1473,  and  was  so  in  1495.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Dishops,  p.  288. 

Colson,  Ebenezkr,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  about  1805.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  at  twenty-four  en- 
tered the  Oneida  Conference.  In  1844  he  joined  the 
Genesee  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  ns  health 
would  permit,  until  his  death,  Dec.  16,  1864.  Mr. 
Colson  was  a true  man,  deeply  pious  and  faithful.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  134. 

Colston,  Edward,  an  English  philanthropist,  was 
bom  at  Bristol,  Nov.  2,  1630.  Having  amassed  a fort- 
une in  Spanish  trade,  he  spent  nearly  all  of  it  in  estab- 
lishing charitable  institutions,  such  as  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, in  Bristol  and  other  cities  of  England.  He  died 
Oct.  11,1721.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Colston,  William  Hungerford,  D.D.,  a Church- 
of-England  divine,  was  bom  in  1774.  He  graduated  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hall, Oxford,  in  1796;  was  for  fifty-seven  years 
rector  of  West  Lydford,  and  for  the  same  period  an  ac- 
tive magistrate  and  a deputy-lieutenant  of  Somerset- 
shire, and  also  rector  of  Clapton.  He  died  at  Bath,  Oct. 
8,1856.  Sec  Hardwick,  Atmual  Biography,  1856,  p. 
230. 

Colt,  Adam,  A.M.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  regent  iu 
the  Edinburgh  University,  was  admitted  to  the  living 
at  Borthwick  in  1595;  presented  to  the  new  erection  iu 
1596;  transferred  to  Inveresk  in  1597;  was  one  of 
the  royal  commissioners,  and  nominated  a minister  for 
Edinburgh ; was  at  the  general  assemblies  of  1601  and 
1602;  in  1606  was  selected  as  one  of  eight,  for  a confer- 
ence at  London  previous  to  the  establishment  of  epis- 
copacy ; detained  in  London  ten  months,  then  returned, 
and  confined  within  his  parish ; resigned  the  charge  in 
1641,  and  died  soon  after  his  last  sermon,  March  24, 
1643,  “ having  much  reputation  for  learning,  wisdom, 
and  piety;  for  grace  and  gifts,  faithfulness  and  success.” 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  266, 285, 286. 

Colt,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1635 ; admitted  to  the  living  at  Langnewton 
in  1642 ; conformed  to  episcopacy,  and  continued  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1665.  See  Fusti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  486. 

Colt,  Milton,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  He  received 
an  early  religious  education  ; was  converted  in  his  twen- 
tieth year;  licensed  to  preach  in  1830,  and  in  1833  en- 
tered the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  He  ended  his  short 
but  highly  successful  career  Jan.  1, 1836.  Mr.  Colt  was 
remarkable  for  his  energy  and  piety.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1837,  p.  484. 

Colt,  Oliver  (1).  A.M.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  Regent 
of  Humanity  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  was  appoint- 


ed to  the  living  at  Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh,  in  1611 ; 
transferred  to  Foulden  in  1614;  presented  to  the  vicar- 
age of  I^immerton  in  1616,  and  died  before  1630.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scotictma,  i,  88, 438. 

Colt,  Oliver  (2),  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  University  in  1621;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1627 ; appointed  helper  to  his  father  at  the 
living  of  Inveresk  iu  1632,  and  ordained;  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  in  1638 ; presented  to  the 
living  in  1641,  in  succession  to  his  father;  had  protec- 
tion from  earl  Montrose  during  the  war  in  1645,  and  took 
shelter  in  Dundee  from  the  invading  army  of  England 
in  1651.  He  died  Dec.  30, 1679,  aged  eighty-one  years. 
He  was  a man  of  marked  diligence,  piety,  persuasiveness, 
and  iutegritv.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  286. 

Coltart,  James,  a Scotch  clergyman,  tutor  in  the 
family  of  colonel  McLean,  was  licensed  to  preach  iu 
1810;  presented  to  the  living  at  Fintrv  in  1822,  and  or- 
dained ; and  died  June  11, 1840.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticana, ii,  355. 

Coltellini,  Michele,  a Ferrarcse  painter,  flourished 
about  1517.  His  principal  works  are  at  Ferrara:  iu 
San  Andrea,  The  Virgin  and  Infant,  with  saints;  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Augustines,  a picture  of  St.  Monica, 
with  four  saints  of  that  order;  and  in  Santa  Maria,  St. 
Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Uist.  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Colton,  Asa  Smith,  a Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Champion,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26, 
1804.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Guil- 
ford, and  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1827.  He 
then  taught  one  year  at  Freehold,  N.  J. ; entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  November,  1828,  where  he 
remained  nearly  two  years;  then  studied  one  year  with 
the  Rev. Thomas  II.  Skinner,  D.D.,  in  Philadelphia;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, Oct. 30, 1830, 
and  taught  three  years  in  Philadelphia.  Having  united 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  admitted 
to  deacon’s  orders,  Aug.  4,  1833,  and  ordained  a presby- 
ter, Aug.  27,  1839.  He  taught  iu  Morristown,  N.  j., 
from  1834  to  1836;  preached  and  taught  in  Borden- 
town,  from  1837  to  1839;  was  missionary  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  in  1839  and  1840;  taught  privately  at 
Gulf  Mills,  Montgomery  Co.,  from  1840  to  1842;  was 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  West  Vincent,  and  St. 
Mark's,  Honevbrook,  both  in  Chester  Co.,  from  1842  to 
1845;  of  Christ  Church,  Towanda,  from  1845  to  1847; 
at  Pike,  from  1847  to  1849;  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  St.  Paul’s,  Point  of  Rocks,  and  minister  of 
Zion’s  Parish,  Urbana,  Ind.,  from  1849  to  1854;  taught 
and  supplied  several  vacant  parishes  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  from  1854  to  1859;  and  afterwards  resided  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  preaching  occasionally  until  his  death, 
Aug.  19,  1881.  See  Necrol  Report  of  Princeton  Theol. 
Sem.  1882,  p.  22. 

Colton,  Benjamin,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Long  Meadow,  Mass.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1710;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  West  Hartford,  Feb.  24, 1713,  and  died  March  1, 1749. 
Sec  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  i,  180. 

Colton.  Caleb  C.,  an  English  clergyman,  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came vicar  of  Kew  and  Petersham.  A passion  for 
gaming  so  embarrassed  him  financially  that  he  was 
compelled  to  abscond  to  America  in  1828,  to  avoid  his 
creditors.  He  next  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful  at  play, 
clearing  £25,000  in  less  than  two  years.  The  dread  of 
an  impending  surgical  operation  unbalanced  his  mind, 
and  he  blew  out  his  brains  at  Fontainebleau  in  1832. 
lie  published,  Narrative  of  the  Sampford  Ghost  (1810) : 
—Hypocrisy,  a Satirical  Poem  (1812) : — Napoleon,  a 
Poem  (cod.): — Lines  on  the  Conflagration  of  Moscow 
(1816) : — Lacon,  or  Many  Things  in  Few  Words  (1820). 
Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 
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Colton,  George,  a Congregational  minister,  son  of 
Rev.  Benjamin  Colton,  of  West  Hartford,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1756;  was  ordained  at  Bolton,  Nov.  9, 
1763,  and  died  in  1812.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A mer.  Pulpit,  i,  180. 

Colton,  Henry  Martyn,  a Congregational  min- 
uter. was  born  at  Rovalton,  N.  Y.  lie  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  and  remained  one  year  after  graduation, 
pursuing  a select  course  in  philosophy  and  languages. 
The  next  three  years  were  spent  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  and  in  November,  1852,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Woodstock,  Conn. 
In  January.  1855,  he  removed  to  East  Avon,  and  supplied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  until  April,  1857. 
In  this  year  Mr.  Colton  established  a classical  school  in 
Middletown,  which  continued  for  eleven  years.  In  Sep- 
tember. 1858,  he  opened  the  “ Y'alc  School  for  Boys,”  in 
New  York  city,  and  conducted  it  till  the  time  "of  his 
death,  June  2, 1872.  See  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1872. 

Colton,  John,  an  English  divine  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Terrington,  Norfolk,  and  became  chap- 
lain to  William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the 
first  roaster  (by  appointment  of  the  founder)  of  Gonville 
Hall,  Cambridge.  Leland  says  he  was  a man  “ plus 
quam  mcdiocritcr  doctus  et  bonus,”  for  which  qualities 
it  is  presumed  Henry  IV  promoted  him  to  be  bishop  of 
Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland  (or,  as  Fuller  says,  cor- 
recting Pits,  this  was  done  by  Richard  II).  He  was 
employed  at  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  schism  between 
pope  Urban  VI  and  Clement  VII,  which  occasioned  the 
writing  of  his  learned  treatise,  De  Causa  Schismutis,  and 
another  book  as  a sequel,  De  Remedius  Ejusdem.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  resigned  his  archbishopric  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1404.  See  Warcns,  De  Scrip- 
foribut  IUbtmicis,  p.  129;  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England 
(ed.  Nuttall),  ri,  459. 

Colton,  Richard  Francis,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  became  assistant  minister  of  the  Church 
of  the  Atonement,  in  Philadelphia,  in  I860;  the  follow- 
ing year  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the  Divinity' 
School  of  that  city;  in  1870,  retaining  his  place  in  the 
Divinity  School,  he  assumed  the  rectorship  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Saviour,  Jcnkintown.  in  which  offices  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  July.  1880.  See  Whittaker, 
Church  Almanac  and  Directory,  1881,  p.  172. 

Colton,  Simeon,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  horn  at  I>ong  Meadow,  Mass.,  about  1786.  He 
JT-iduated  from  I ale  College  in  1806,  was  ordained  at 
Talmer.June  19, 1811,  and  dismissed  Nov.  13, 1821.  For 
a time  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  at  Munson,  also  in 
Nortti  Carolina,  and  subsequently  became  president  of 
a allege  in  one  of  the  south-western  states.  Sec 
Hampden  Pulpit,  p.  97.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Colton,  Walter,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  May  9, 1797.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1822, and  from  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1825;  was  ordained  June  5,  1827 ; was  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  Biblical  literature  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Middletown,  Conn.,  from  1825  to  1830; 
and  alitor  of  t he  A merican  Spectator,  Washington,  D.  C.t 
in  1830  ami  1831.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap|xrinted 
chaplain  of  the  navy,  and  ordered  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean; while  there  gathered  the  materials  for  his  Ship 
<nd  .Short  in  Madeira,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterranean 
(Sew  York.  1836);  in  1835  was  assigned  to  the  na- 
»il  nation  at  Charlestown,  Mass.;  in  1837  edited  the 
Colonicatwm  Herald,  and  in  1838  the  North  American, 
Wfcdtlphia,  in  1845  wns  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  July  28  1846,  was  appointed  alcalde  of  Monterey, 
m California,  by  the  American  military'  authorities; 
otaMikhtd  the  first  newspaper  (A  Ua  California),  and 
«*ilt  the  first  school  house  in  California.  Having  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  in  1849,  he  died  there  Jan. 
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California,  were  published  in  1850,  and  a volume  of 
Literary  Remains  in  1851.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Andover 
Theol.  Sem,  1870,  p.  64 ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  8.  v. 

Coltrin,  Cyrus,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Ixmox,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10, 1813.  He 
went  to  Illinois  about  1848,  having  been  previously  or- 
dained, and  labored  within  the  bounds  of  the  Fox"  and 
Rock  River  Quarterly  Meetings.  In  1869  he  removed 
to  Iowa.  Broken  in  health  by  hardships  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  a new  and  sparsely  settled  countiy,  he  died  at 
V altham,  1 ama  Co.,  Sept.  13, 1872.  See  Morning  Star, 
July  8,  1874.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Coltrin,  Nathaniel  Potter,  a Congregational 
minister,  wns  bom  at  Steubenville,  O.,  Feb.  17,  1820. 
He  graduated  from  Wabash  College  in  1845;  wns  n 
member  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  one  year,  in  the 
class  of  1849;  was  ordained  (by  the  Illinois,  now  the 
Quincy,  Association)  at  Mcndon’  111.,  Oct.  18, 1850 ; was 
acting  pastor  at  Jacksonville,  until  April,  1851;  at 
Chandlcrville,and  Round  Prairie  (now  Plymouth),  from 
1851  to  1857 ; at  Griggsville,  from  1857  "to  1861 ; for  a 
short  time  chaplain  in  the  army,  after  which  he  preached 
a year  at  Litchfield,  haring  no  church ; from  December, 
1862,  to  May,  1864,  was  acting  pastor  at  Wythe;  chap- 
lain of  the  33d  Regiment  until  December,  1865;  dur- 
ing 1866  was  without  charge;  and  finally  acting  pas- 
tor at  Sandoval  and  Clement  until  his  death  at  Ccn- 
tralia,  Dec.  26, 1877.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Colum.  See  Strainer. 

Colum  (or  Colam),  is  the  primary  form  of  the 
name  which  becomes  also  Columbus,  Columba,  and,  as 
a diminutive,  Colman,  Colmoc,  Columban,  and  with  the 
prefixes  da  and  mo  becomes  Duchulmoc  and  Mocholmoc, 
or  Mocholmog.  See  Colman.  It  appears  as  the  proper 
name  of  Irish  saints,  but  more  or  less  interchangeable 
with  the  other  forms. 

1.  Son  of  Acdh  of  Cuil-Darnhain,  or  Cuil-Brinin,  is 
commemorated  Nov.  8 and  Dec.  11. 

2.  Of  Tirdaglas,  is  commemorated  Dec.  13.  He  is 
often  called  son  of  Crimthainn,  or  of  Ui  Crimthainn,  so 
that  the  abbots  of  Tirdaglas  were  styled  the  coarbs  of 
Colum  Mac-Crimthainn.  He  was  a pupil  of  St.  Finian 
at  Clonard.  About  A.D.  548,  he  founded  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Tirdaglns.  He  died,  with  many’  other 
saints,  of  the  great  epidemic,  about  A.D.  652  (Reeves, 
Adamnan , p.  186,  332;  Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
ii,  71 ; Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  xii,  259). 

3.  Cruimthir  (priest)  Colum,  of  Domhtiach  - mor 
Maighe  Imchlair,  is  commemorated  June  4 in  the 
Mart.  Doneg.  On  this  day  Colgan  places  the  Colum- 
banus  or  Columba,  presbyter  of  Kill-Ernain  (in  Meath, 
or  Limerick),  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those 
who  met  St.  Patrick  as  he  returned  from  Rome,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  skin  to  form  the  book-satchel,  which 
remained  in  the  Church  of  Kill-Ernain. 

4.  A priest  of  Enach,  is  commemorated  Sept.  22. 
Colgan  places  him  among  the  disciples  of  St.  Columba, 
but  this  is  denied  by  Lanigan  (Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
ii,  141,407). 

5.  Of  Inis-Cealtra,  is  often  mentioned  in  Irish  his- 
tory, but  the  details  of  his  life  are  lost.  He  had  his 
monastery  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Ixuigh  Derg,  now 
included  in  the  parish  of  Innishcaltra,  and  called  the 
island  of  seven  churches.  He  died  of  the  great  epidemic 
A.D.  648,  and  is  to  he  distinguished  from  St.  Caimin 
(commemorated  March  24)  of  the  same  place  (O’Dono- 
van, Eour  Masters,  i,  187). 

6.  Of  Ros-Glanda,  is  commemorated  Sept.  6.  See 
Colman  (4)  son  of  Eochaidh. 

7.  Gobha  (the  Smith),  is  commemorated  June  7. 
Colgan  identifies  Columbus  Coilriginus  ( whose  soul 
Columbus  in  Ily  is  said  to  have  seen  carried  bv  the 
angels  to  the  heavenly' joys  for  his  abundant  alms  to  the 
poor)  with  this  Colum  or  Columbus  the  Smith.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Iiiog.  s.  v. 
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Columba  (n  dove)  is  a vessel  shaped  like  a dove. 
Anciently  the  sacrament  was  reserved  within  a vessel 
of  precious  metal  made  in  the  form  of  a dove,  which 
was  suspended  before  the  high-altor  by  a chain  from 
the  roof  of  the  church.  To  this  cbaiu  was  hung  a co- 


Colmnba  Suspended  from  the  Roof 


rona-like  dish,  basin,  or  disk,  enclosed  by  other  chains, 
on  which  the  dove  itself  was  placed.  This  vessel  opened 
on  the  hack;  while  in  the  body  of  it  was  formed  a re- 
ceptacle for  the  host.  The  custom  of  reserving  the  sac- 
rament in  such  a vessel  was  originally  common  to  East 
and  West.  Pcqtctuus,  bishop  of  Tours,  A.D.  474,  left  in 
his  will  a silver  dove  to  Amaiarius,  a priest.  It  is  record- 


C'oluntba  on  a Basin. 


ed  of  Basil  the  Great  that  he 
reserved  the  Lord’s  body  in 
a dove  made  of  gold.  The 
smaller  example,  illustrated 
by  the  engravings  here  given, 
is  from  the  celebrated  French 
collection  of  M.  le  Comte  de 
Bastard.  The  **  peristerium,” 
however,  occurs  in  several  old 
English  inventories  of  Church 
omamenta.  See  Doves. 

Figures  of  doves,  as  appro- 
priate ecclesiastical  symbols, 
were  likewise  suspended  over 
English  baptisteries,  and  are 
sometimes  found  carved  on 
the  canopies  of  fonts.  As 
symbolic  representations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  like- 
wise carved  over  altars ; and 
sometimes,  as  on  the  brass  co- 
rona at  Thame  Church,  Ox- 
fordshire, they  symbolize  the 
light  and  glory  of  God.  Examples  of  this  custom  are 
found  in  illuminated  MSS.,  anil  such  vessels  exist  in 
several  foreign  sacristies,  though  their  use  has  lately 
given  place  to  the  ordinary  tabernacle.  — Lee,  Gloss, 
of  I.itury.  Terms,  s.  v.  See  Tabernacle. 

Columba  is  the  name  of  several  early  saints  besides 
the  bishop  of  Iona  and  the  virgiu  martyr.  See  also 
COLOMBA. 

1.  Said  to  have  flourished  about  A.D.  640,  is  often 
given  as  the  first  bishop  of  Dutikeld,  and  the  educator 
of  St,  Cuthbert  and  St,  Brigida  (Lanigan,  Keel.  Hist,  of 
Ireland,  ii,  165).  Dr.  Reeves,  however  (Adamnan,  p. 
C ».,  296-298),  says  that  the  only  Columba  connected 
with  Dunkeld  is  Su  Columba  of  Iona,  whose  relics  were 
deposited  there,  and  who  was  honored  as  the  patron 
saint  on  June  9 (Grub,  Keel.  Hist,  of  Scotland , i,  129 
sq.). 

2.  Another  Columba  was  the  son  of  the  regulus  or 
lord  of  Appleby,  Congerc,  Troclvngham,  and  Malemalh, 
all  situated  in  England,  who  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  aud  baptized  by  St.  Blanc  (q.  v.).  lie 
is  buried  at  Dunblauc,  Perthshire  (Forbes,  Kal.  of 
Scot.  Saints,  p.  307).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  liioy.  s.  v. 

Columbanua  (or  Colomban),  Saint,  was  a 
French  poet,  and  abbot  of  Trudo  ( St.  Trend ).  He 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  Among  the 
works  of  Rabanus  Maurus  is  a poem  or  dirge  on  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  written  by  a certain  Colomban, 
who  is  supjKised  to  have  been  the  abbot  of  St.  Trond. 
To  him  is  also  attributed  the  poem  entitled  De  Origine 
otijue  Primordiis  Gentis  Franeorum  ( Stirpis  Carolirut). 
It  was  written  about  the  year  840,  and  dedicated  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  published  with  the  notes  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  (Paris,  10,44).  See  llistoire  Littiraire 
de  la  France,  iv,  422,  and  ix ; Migne,  PatroL  Lat.  evi, 
p.  1257. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Hun/,  s.  v. 

Columbarium  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
a dove-cote)  was  a Roman  vault  with  recesses  for  the 
funereal  ashes.  It  is  an  utterly  untenable  view,  that 
this  distinctively  pagan  arrangement,  essentially  be- 
longing to  the  practice  of  burning  tho  dead,  which 
was  held  by  the  Christians  in  such  abhorrence,  is  ever 
found  within  the  limits  of,  or  in  close  connection  with, 
a Christian  catacomb.  The  misconception  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Christian  excavators  in  carrying 
forward  their  subterranean  galleries  not  unfrequently 
came  into  contact  with  the  walls  of  a heathen  colum- 
barium. As  soon  as  this  unintentional  interference 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb  was  discovered,  the  fos - 
sores  proceeded  to  repair  their  error.  The  gallery  was 
abruptly  closed,  aud  a wall  was  built  at  its  end  to  shut 
it  off  from  the  columbarium.  Padre  Marchi  (Momtm, 
Primii.  p.  61)  describes  his  discovery  of  a gallery  in  the 
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catacombs  of  Sf.  Agnes  closed  in  this  way  with  a mined 
wall, on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a plundered  col- 
umbarium. This  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  a passage  has  been  found  connecting  a large 
heathen  tomb  full  of  columbaria,  on  the  Via  Appia,  near 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  with  a catacomb.  See  Kostell, 
Besckreib . d.  Rom,  p,  389 ; Kaoul-Rnchette,  Tableau  des 
Catacombs,  p.  283.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Autiq.  s.  v. 

Columbi,  Dominique,  a French  historian  and 
Jacobin  monk,  who  died  Oct.  C,  1696,  wrote  Histoire  de 
Saintc- Madeleine  (Aix,  1688).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Jiiog. 
Cbterale,  s.  v. 

Columbi,  Jean,  a French  theologian  and  historian 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  was  born  in  1592  at  Manosque,  in 
Provence.  He  was  successively,  in  the  College  of  Lyons, 
professor  of  rhetoric,  of  philosophy,  of  theology,  and  of 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  died  at  Lyons,  Dec.  11, 1679,  leav- 
ing, De  Rebus  Gestis  Episcoporum  Valentino  rum  et  Di- 
ensium  (Lyons,  1638) : — Quod  Joannes  Montlucius  non 
Fuerit  l feeretiats  (1640)  : — De  Rebus  Gestis  Episcojtorum 
Virarevsium  (1651):  — De  Rebus  Gestis  Kpiscoporum 
Vasionetisium  (1656): — Commentaria  in  Sacrum  Scrip- 
turam  (Lyons,  1656,  vol.  i) : — De  Rebus  Gestis  F.pisco- 
porum  Listuriensium  (1663).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Jiiog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Columbus,  Jonas,  a Swedish  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, became  pastor  of  Dalecarlia,  made  a great  effort 
to  impress  with  dignity  the  acts  of  worship  in  that 
province,  and  especially  the  music  in  the  churches.  He 
died  in  1669,  leaving  some  poems. 

His  son  Samuel  died  July  8,  1679.  lie  was  also  a 
poet,  and  a collection  of  his  works  was  published  by  J. 
Iletutiema  in  1687.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  lliog.  Generate, 
tr, 

Columcille.  See  Colcmba,  Saint. 

Colvener,  George, a Flemish  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Louvain  in  I56L  He  was  provost  of  the  college 
and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Douay,  and  died  in 
1649,  leaving,  Job.  Niederi  Formicarium,  with  notes 
(Douay,  1602) : — Chronicon  Cameracense  el  Atrubatense 
of  Balderic  (ibid.  1615)  : — Miraculorum  el  Kxemplorum 
Mrmorabilium  JAbri  duo,  of  Thomas  de  Canlipre,  with 
the  life  of  the  author  (ibid.  1627) : — Kalendarium  S.  V. 
Maria  Xovissimum  (ibid.  1638).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Riog.  General*,  a.  v. 

Colver,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
hr>m  at  Orwell,  Vt.,  May  10,  1794.  He  had  limited 
facilities  for  obtaining  an  early  education,  but  his  nat- 
ural endowments  were  such  that  lie  took  an  honorable 
position  among  the  ministers  of  his  denomination,  lie 
served  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  for  some 
time  followed  the  business  of  tanning.  After  he  was 
settled  in  life,  his  thoughts  were  turned  towards  the  min- 
istry. F»r  several  years  he  preached  in  Vermont  and 
New  York,  until,  in  1836,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral 
charge  at  Union  Village,  N.  Y.,  where  lie  remained  seven 
year*.  During  this  period  he  made  for  himself  a high 
reputation,  both  as  a preacher  ami  an  eloquent  pleader 
Lr  temperance  and  anti-slavery.  In  1813  he  was  invited 
a pastor  to  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  For  thirteen  years 
he  prosecuted  his  work  with  eminent  success,  adding 
constantly  to  his  reputation  as  n pulpit  orator  and  n . 
platform  speaker.  Leaving  Boston,  lie  went  to  the 
^ est,  spending  a year  in  Detroit,  then  a year  or  two 
U?  Cincinnati,  and  finally  taking  up  his  residence  in 
Chicago,  where — with  the  exception  of  a short  time 
*Len  he  had  charge  of  the  “Colver  Institute,”  an  ill- 
dilution  at  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  of  preparing  colored  students  for  the  mili- 
tary—he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at 
Qiicago.  Dec.  25,  1870.  More  than  sixteen  hundred 
«ovms  were  baptized  by  him.  (J.  C.  8.) 

Col  Till  fColviUe,  or  Colwil)  is  the  name  of  a 
twi-ber  of  Scotch  clergymen : 

Aixxasdeu  (l),  was  bom  in  I62<>,  near  St.  An- 


drews; became  rector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  died  there  in  1676,  leaving,  among  other  works  of 
controversy,  1/udibras  Ecossais,  n poem  in  the  style  of 
Butler,  directed  against  the  l’resbyteriaus.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Xouv.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v. 

2.  Alexander  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1755; 
called  to  the  living  at  Gask  in  1763;  transferred  to 
Ormi9ton  in  1765,  and  died  Nov.  3, 1813.  He  published 
An  A ccount  of  the  Parish.  Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance, 
i,  803;  ii,  765. 

3.  George,  D.D.,  studied  theology'  in  the  Edinburgh 
University;  was  licensed  to  prcaclt  in  1821;  presented 
to  the  living  at  Kilwinning  in  1824,  and  ordained; 
transferred  to  Beilh  in  1831,  and  died  May  13,  1852. 
His  son  George  was  minister  at  Canonbic.  See  Fasti 
Fccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  161, 183. 

4.  Henry,  was  presented  to  the  pnrsonngc  and  vic- 
arage of  Mukhart  in  1577,  and  to  the  living  at  Orphir 
in  1580,  and  continued  in  1595.  lie  was  “ hunted  to  a 
savage  death  on  the  Noup  of  Nesting,”  July  9,  1596, 
and  Gilbert  I’acok  was  beheaded  at  the  market  cross, 
Edinburgh,  for  his  part  of  the  murder.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticance,  iii,  399. 

5.  John  (1),  took  his  degree  nt  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  about  1561 ; was  presented  to  the  chantry’  of 
Glasgow  in  1567,  and  remained  the  minister  at  Kil- 
bride when  it  was  separated  in  1569.  He  was  accused 
of  neglect  and  non  - resilience  in  1575;  deserted  his 
charge  in  1578,  but  on  examination  before  the  synod 
was  acquitted.  He  was  appointed  master  of  requests  the 
same  year;  was  ambassador  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  1582 ; 
was  found  guilty  of  treason  in  1584,  and  imprisoned  in 
Edinburgh ; afterwards  restored,  and  named  one  of  tlve 
lords  of  session  in  1587,  but  resigned  within  a month. 
Disappointed,  he  joined  the  earl  of  Both  well  in  his 
seditious  practices,  wa*  driven  from  the  kingdom,  be- 
came a papist,  wrote  bitterly  against  Protestant  prin- 
ciples, and  died  at  Paris  in  November,  1605,  in  great 
want  and  misery.  His  several  published  works  were 
chielly  in  defence  of  his  own  erratic  conduct.  See 
Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  288. 

6.  John  (2),  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
SL  Andrews  in  1635;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Kirknewton  in  1648,  and  died  in  February,  1663,  aged 
about  forty-eight  vears.  Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance, 
i,  142. 

7.  John  (8),  A.M.,  was  regent  in  the  old  college,  St. 
Andrews,  presented  to  the  living  at  Mid-Calder  in  1668, 
and  died  in  1671,  aged  about  forty' -one  years.  See 
Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance,  i,  175. 

8.  Patrick,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1629;  was  appointed  to  the  living  nt  Bcith  in 
1645,  and  ordained;  was  a member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1648;  wa9  appointed,  in  1654,  one  of  those  for 
authorizing  admissions  to  the  ministry;  elected  modera- 
tor of  the  synod  in  1661,  which  was  the  last  meeting  they 
held  previous  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  presbytery 
after  the  Revolution,  lie  was  n very  learned  and  goal 
man,  and  died  in  Mny,  1662,  aged  nlxiut  tifty- three 
years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  159. 

9.  Robert  (1),  became  minister  at  Culross  in  1593; 
was  one  of  the  forty  who,  in  1606,  consulted  about  hold- 
ing the  assembly  nt  Alierdeen  against  the  king’s  au- 
thority; signed,  with  forty -one  others,  a protest  to 
parliament  against  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy,  and 
was  one  of  the  fifty-five  who  petitioned  parliament  in 
behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk  in  1617.  He  con- 
tinued in  1629  with  an  assistant,  and  died  in  1630.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  584. 

10.  Robert  (2),  took  his  degree  nt  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1682;  was  appointed  to  the  living  nt  Barra 
in  1694;  transferred  to  Glcnluce  in  1698;  resigned  in 
July',  1714,  and  retired  to  Stranraer,  where  lie  died,  June 
6, 1729,  aged  seventy  years.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoti- 
cance, i,  334,  766. 

11.  Robert  (3),  took  his  degree  nt  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1691 ; became  schoolmaster  at  Jedburgh,  and 
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was  licensed  to  preach  there  in  1695 ; admitted  to  the 
living  at  Annan  in  1696,  and  ordained;  transferred  to 
Yetholm  in  1699,  and  died  before  March  2, 1731,  aged 
about  sixty  vears.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  477, 
613. 

12.  Robkrt  (4),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1758; 
presented  to  the  second  charge  at  Dysart  the  same 
year,  and  ordained.  A libel  was  charged  against  him, 
to  part  of  winch  he  confessed,  and  for  which  he  was 
suspended  in  1784,  but  allowed  an  assistant.  He  died 
Jan.  23, 1788.  lie  published,  Britain ,a  poem  (1757)  : — 
Caledonian  Heroine,  n |x>om  (1771): — A talanta,  a poem 
(1777) : — The  Downfall  of  the  Papal  Confederacy  (1788) : 
— Poetical  Work*  (1789,  2 vols.) : — Savannah , a poem 
(1793): — To  the  Memory  of  the  Hon.  William  I^eslie,  a 
poem : — Extracts  from  Synod  Sermon,  etc.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana , ii,  538. 

13.  Wit.UAM  (1),  brother  of  lord  Colvill,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1617 ; was 
elected  minister  of  Cramond  in  1635;  changed  to  the 
second  charge  at  Greyfriars  in  1638;  was  a member 
of  the  General  Assembly  the  same  year;  promoted  to 
Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1639;  the  same 
year  sent  by  the  Covenanters  to  the  king  of  France 
to  solicit  his  aid  against  the  despotic  actions  of  Charles 
I.  He  and  his  papers  were  seized  in  England,  and 
he  was  imprisoned,  till  released  in  1640  by  the  Scottish 
army.  When  the  Tron  Church  was  made  a new  parish, 
in  1641,  he  was  appointed  the  first  incumbent.  In  1645 
he  obtained  protection  from  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
for  which  he  was  suspected  of  treason,  in  1648  sus- 
pended, and  deposed  in  1649.  In  1652  he  was  made  a 
prisoner,  but  was  restored  to  the  ministry  in  1654;  ap- 
pointed to  the  (Collegiate  Church  at  Perth  in  1655;  re- 
fused a bishopric,  and  was  promoted  to  the  principaLship 
of  Edinburgh  University  in  1662.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  i,  3 1 , 55,  133;  ii,  615. 

14.  Wit  .Liam  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  j 

University;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1821;  presented 
to  the  living  at  Eagleshain  in  1829,  and  ordained.  He 
died  March  12,  1859,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  Sec  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  66.  N 

Colvin,  Robert,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  a na- 
tive of  Sanquhar,  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Hope 
Johnston;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1805;  presented 
to  the  living  at  Johnston  in  1808,  and  ordained  in  1809. 
He  died  Sept.  4, 1851,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  left 
two  sons,  Walter,  minister  of  Cramond,  and  Robert  Fran- 
cis, minister  of  Kirkpatrick-Juxta.  Seo  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  i,  651. 

Colvius,  Andrew,  a Protestant  divine,  was  bom 
at  Dort  in  1594.  lie  became  minister  of  several  Wal- 
loon churches,  and  at  length  of  that  in  Dort;  and  in  ! 
1620  went  to  Venice  as  chaplain  to  Paul  Sarpi,  whose 
work  on  the  Inquisition  he  translated  into  Latin  (Rot- 
terdam, 1651).  He  died  in  1671.  He  was  an  indus- 
trious writer  in  some  branches  of  science,  philosophy, 
and  poetry,  and  published,  in  1655,  a Catalogus  Musai 
Andraa  Colrii. 

Colvius,  Nicholas,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom 
in  1634,  became  co-pastor  at  Dort  in  1655,  afterwards 
pastor  at  Amsterdam,  and  died  in  1717.  See  Rose, 
Gen.  liioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Colwell,  Charles,  an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  a native  of  Cornwall.  He  entered  the  English 
Wesleyan  ministry  in  1810,  became  a supernumerary 
at  Falmouth  in  1837,  removed  to  Helstonc, Cornwall,  in 
1838,  and  died  June  20, 1860,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1860. 

Colwell,  John  W.,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  alxuit  1810,  lie  was  ordained  at  Rochester, 
Mass^  Sept. 3. 1841,  and  was  pastor  there  four  years;  at 
Charlestown  and  Richmond.  R.  I.,  in  1846.  During  the 
next  five  years  he  organized  a Church  at  Cranston. 
He  died  April  26, 1852,  on  board  the  steamer  off  the 


coast  of  Mexico,  near  Acapulco.  See  Free-will  Baptist 
Ileyister,  1853,  p.  87. 

Colymbion  (icoXvpfiiov)  is  a vessel  used  for  con- 
taining holy  water  (q.  v.) 
at  the  entrance  of  a church. 

A representation  of  such  a 
vessel  is  found  in  one  of  the 
mosaics  of  the  Church  of 
San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  and 
is  here  engraved.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  aspergillum 
which  hangs  from  the  arch 
above  the  basin  is  in  shape 
not  unlike  those  of  modem 
times  (Neale,  Eastern  CA. in- 
trod.  p.  215). — Smith',  Diet, 
of  Christ.  A utiq.  s.  v. 

Coly  ns,  David,  a Dutch 
painter, was  born  at  Amster- 
dam about  1650.  There  are 
two  very*  highly'  esteemed 
pictures  by  him,  at  Amster- 
dam, representing  the  Is- 
raelites Fed  with  Manna, 
and  Moses  Striking  the  Rock. 

See  Spooner,  Biog.  Ilist.  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v.  Colymbion. 

Comaigh  (Lat.  Cvma- 

gia ),  a virgin,  is  commemorated  as  an  Irish  saint  May 
27.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Eochaidh.  Her  moth- 
er was  Aiglema.  She  had  a monastery  at  Sunmhlu- 
thair,  and  also  her  brother,  Colman  (q.  v. ) (Reeves, 
Adamnan,  p.  172  sq.).  — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
s.  v. 

Coman  (or  Com  man),  son  of  Ernan,  is  commem- 
orated as  an  Irish  saint  March  18.  He  was  a brother 
of  Cumin  Finn,  abbot  of  Hy.  He  went  to  Hy  ms  a 
monk,  and  was  alive  in  the  time  of  St.  Adamnan.  His 
church  is  Kilchoman,  in  the  Rinns  of  Islay'.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown. — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a.r. 

Comande,  Francesco,  a Sicilian  painter,  was  born 
at  Messina  about  1580,  studied  under  Dcodato  Guinac- 
cia,  and  painted  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  (Jio- 
vanni  Simone.  His  best  pictures  are,  The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Mes- 
sina, and  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  monastery' 
of  Basico.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts, 
s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Comasius  was  a rhetor  in  the  5th  century,  who 
turned  monk,  and  still  continued  in  the  monastery  col- 
lecting “the  rubbish”  of  classical  Greek  literature,  for 
which  he  is  severely  rebuked  by  Nilus  ( F.pist . ii,  73,  p. 
153;  ii,  257,  p.  251). — Smith,  Dirt,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Comb,  Ecclesiastical.  A comb  of  ivory  or  pre- 
cious metal,  with  which  the  first  tonsure  was  made  and 
the  hair  was  arranged  in  the  sacristy',  was  one  of  the 
ornament/ 1 found  in  nncient  sacristies  for  the  practical 
use  of  the  clergy.  Each  cleric  had  his  own.  The  comb 
was  usually  buried  with  the  priest  on  his  decease.  St. 
Cuthbcrl’s,  of  ivory,  found  in  his  tomb  when  opened, 
remains  in  the  library  of  Durham  Cathedral,  and  St. 
Loup’s,  of  the  12th  century,  at  Sens.  The  lat  ter  is  jew- 
elled and  has  symbolical  animals.  See  Ivories. 

Comb,  George,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  12,  1782.  At  the  age  of 
twenty -six  lie  was  converted,  and  united  with  the 
Church  at  Guildford.  He  studied  for  the  ministry,  in 
due  time  took  charge  of  a new  Church  at  Hwrsell  Com- 
mon, and  in  1823  accepted  a call  to  Oxford  Street, 
Loudon,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Feb.  20, 
1841.  Sec  (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1841,  p,  37. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Combadaxus,  a deity  of  the  eastern  Asiatics,  was 
a bonze,  or  Indian  priest,  while  living. 
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Combalot,  Thi£odore,  a famous  Roman  Catholic 
preacher  of  France,  was  bom  at  Chatenay,  in  the  Isere 
Department,  Aug.  21,  1798.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  received  holy  orders,  and  pope  Gregory  XVI, 
before  whom  he  once  preached,  appointed  him  apos- 
tolic vicar.  For  a number  of  years  be  acted  as  vicar- 
general  of  Rouen,  Arras,  and  Montpellier,  and  died  sud- 
denly at  Paris,  March  19, 1873.  He  wrote,  Elements  de. 
Ikilosophie  Catholique  (Faria,  1833) : — Tm  Connaissance 
de  Jisus-Christ  (1841 ; 4th  ed.  1852) : — Memoir e A dress* 
avx  Eceques  de  France , etc.  (1844),  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned  for  thirty  days: — Conferences  sur  les  Gran- 
deurs de  ht  Sainic-Vierge  (1845 ):—Lettre  a M.  Guizot , 
etc.  (1858).  See  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences 
Rdujitujes,  a.  v. ; Vapcreau,  Diet,  des  Contemporains, 
a v.  (B.  P.) 

Combe,  Marie  Maodalkise  de  Cyz  de,  a Dutch 
nun.  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1656.  She  wa9  brought  up 
in  the  Calvinistic  belief,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
married  a wealthy  gentleman  of  Holland,  Adrian  de 
Combe,  from  whom  she  soon  afterwards  separated.  She 
went  to  France,  joined  the  Catholics,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  abbot,  La  llermondieu,  rector  of  St.  Sulpicius,  ob- 
tained a pension  of  two  hundred  pounds.  In  1686  she 
formed  a religious  community  called  l.e  Bon  Pasteur, 
which  the  king  took  under  his  protection.  The  order 
spread  through  the  province,  and  was  confirmed  by  let- 
ter*-patent  in  1698,  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  which 
occurred  at  Paris,  June  16,  1692.  Boileau  published  a 
Vic  de  Madame  Combe  (Paris,  1700, 1732).  Sec  Hoefer, 
iVoar.  Bing.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Biog.  Unirerselle,  s.  v. 

Comber,  Thomas  (1),  D.IX,  an  English  divine, 
uncle  of  the  dean  of  Durham,  was  bom  in  Sussex,  Jan. 
1,  1575,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a fellow,  October,  1597.  lie  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle  in  August,  1630,  and 
made  master  of  Trinity  College  in  October,  1631.  In 
1642  be  was  imprisoned,  plundered,  and  deprived  of  all 
his  preferments.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  in  February, 
1653.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Met.  s.  v. 

Comber,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  clergyman, 
great-grandson  of  the  dean  of  Durham,  was  rector  of 
Oswaldkirk,  Yorkshire,  lie  published,  Memoir  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Dean  Comber  (1779)  : — Sermons 
(1807) : — History  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
(1810) : — A dultery  Analyzed  (eod.) : — A Scourge  for 
Adulterers.  Duellists , Gamesters,  and  Self-murderers 
(anon.,  eod.).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
Authors,  s.  v. 

Combes,  Andrew  J.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Indiana,  Nov.  12, 1845.  lie  lived  suc- 
cessively in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska;  was  converted 
in  1865.  licensed  to  preach  in  1872,  and  in  1875  entered 
the  Nebraska  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  heroically 
until  his  death,  in  1878.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1878,  p.  61. 

Combes,  Francisco,  a Spanish  Jesuit  and  trav- 
eller, was  bom  at  Saragossa  in  1613.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  propagate  the  Catholic  faith. 
On  bit  way  to  Rome  to  represent  his  province,  lie  died 
at  Acapulco,  in  1663,  leaving,  in  Spanish,  a History  of 
tie  Islands  of  Mindanao  (Madrid,  1667).  Sec  Hoefer, 
.V<Air.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Combet,  Ci.aui»e,  a French  Dominican,  was  bom 
at  Lyons  in  1614.  He  was  bachelor  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  became  a famous  preacher.  He  died  at. 
Lyons  in  1689,  leaving,  Oraison  Fun'tbre  de  Louis  XIII 
(Lyons,  1643) : — Oraison  Eunebre  de  la  Heine  A nne  <f  .4  u- 
triche  (Yannes,  1666).  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  ky. 

Combonus.  Hikronymes,  an  Italian  Hebraist, 
lirtd  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  bc- 
h»««d  to  the  order  of  Observant ists,  and  was  professor 
<4  Hebrew  at  Bergamo.  He  wrote,  Compendium  in  quo 
Uuidqvid  ad  Hebraicam  IAnguam  Isgmdam  Pertinet 


Coniinetur  (Bergamo,  1616).  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Comdhan.  See  Comgan;  Coxgan. 

Come,  Saint.  See  Cosmas. 

Comegern  was  eighth  bishop  of  Llandnff,  contem- 
porary with  Ywyr,  king  of  Gwynedd  (Stubbs,  Register, 
p.  156). 

Comeiras,  Victor  Delpnech  de,  a French  ecclesias- 
tic and  geographer,  was  bom  at  St.  Hippolytc-du-Gard, 
Sept.  11,  1733.  He  was  abbot  of  Sylvanfcs,  and  vicar- 
general  of  Beauvais,  but  was  deprived  of  bis  position  at 
the  Revolution,  and  died  at  Paris,  March  29. 1805.  He 
wrote  vols.  xxii-xxxii  of  L'Ahregi.  de  I'Histoire  Gini- 
rale des  Voyages  (Paris,  1780-1801 ; vols.  i-xx  were  pub- 
lished by  l>a  Harpc) : — La  Untr  du  Sage  (ibid.  1799) : — 
Histoire  de  V Astronomic,  transl.  from  Bailly  (ibid.  1806). 
Other  writings  remain  in  MS.  Sec  Hoefer,  A 'our.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Biog.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Com&s.  See  Lkctioxary. 

Comestor  (or  le  Mangeur,  i.  c.  devout  er  of  books), 
Pierre,  a French  theologian,  was  bom  nt  Troyes.  He 
was  successively  canon  and  dean  of  Troyes,  then,  in 
1164,  chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Paris  and  master  of 
the  school  of  philosophy.  lie  gave  up  bis  benefices  in 
order  to  become  canou-rcgular  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris.  At 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  that  city  Oct.  21, 1198  (oth- 
ers say  1178  or  1185),  he  left  all  his  goods  to  the  jioor. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  Scholastica  Histories 
sujter  Novum  Testamentum  (written  before  1176,  and 
published  at  Reutling,  1471;  Utrecht,  1473 ; Strasburg, 
1483,  1502;  Basle,  1486;  Paris, 1513;  Ilaguenau,  1519; 
Lyons,  1526;  Venice,  1728;  transl.  into  French  in  1494 
by  Guvart  des  Moulins,  under  the  title : La  Bible  His- 
toric; Paris,  without  date,  with  engravings): — Catena 
Temporum  (transl.  into  Gothic -French  by  Jelinn  de 
Rely,  under  tlic  title,  Mer  des  Histoire* ; Paris,  1488) : 
— Sermones,  under  the  name  of  Pierre  de  Blois  (May- 
ence,  1600,  1605;  Lyons,  1677,  and  often  since).  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  lsioy.  Ginirale,  8.  v.;  Biog.  Universcllc, 
s.  v. 

Comfort,  David,  a Presbyterian  minister,  a grad- 
uate of  Princeton,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick  in  1798,  and  soon  after  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kingston, 
N.  J.,  where  he  labored  during  a long  life.  From 
1816  till  his  death,  in  1853,  he  was  a trustee  of  Prince- 
ton College.  Mr.  Comfort  was  honored  and  beloved 
by  all.  Sec  Alexander,  Princeton  College  in  the  18tA 
Century. 

Comfort,  David  D.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
North  Mississippi  Conference  in  1880,  nnd  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1882.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Corf t fences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  104. 

Comfort,  SilaB,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Deer  Park,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May 
18,  1803.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  nine,  be- 
hecame  a class-leader  at  eighteen,  a travelling  preacher 
at  twenty,  and  in  1827  entered  the  Genesee  Conference. 
Then  began  in  earnest  his  student  life,  studying  on 
horseback,  by  torchlight,  amid  the  confusion  of  fami- 
lies, always  rising  at  four  o’clock.  Thus  the  dead  lan- 
guages, science,  general  literature,  Biblical  criticism, 
and  systematic  theology  were  thoroughly  explored  by 
him.  During  his  forty-five  years  in  the  ministry  he 
served  sixteen  years  as  presiding  elder,  wrote  several 
valuable  volumes,  nnd  contributed  largely  to  the  first 
periodicals  of  the  Church.  In  1835  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Missouri  Conference,  returned  to  the  Oneida  Con- 
ference seven  years  later,  and  in  it  labored  until  his  sud- 
den death.  Jan.  10.  1868.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1868,  p.  105;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
s.  v. 

Comfort,  William  C.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
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ister,  received  an  early  religious  training,  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  twenty,  and,  after  exercising  his 
talents  as  n local  preacher  a short  time,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Michigan  Conference,  wherein  he  labored 
many  years  faithfully  until  his  death,  June  15,  1802. 
Mr.  Comfort  was  a man  of  decided  opinions  and  un- 
compromising integrity.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 18(52,  [).  206. 

Comfortable  Words,  The.  A modem  feature 
in  the  existing  Anglican  form  for  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  communion,  first  introduced  in  the  second  prayer- 
book  of  Edward  VI.,  A.D,  1552,  consisting  of  four  texts 
of  Scripture,  which  the  priest  is  directed  to  address  to 
the  people.  These  words  follow  the  absolution,  and 
precede  the  preface. 

Comforted,  The,  one  of  the  two  classes  (the  con- 
solati  or  comforted,  and  the  faelerati  or  confederated) 
into  which  the  Mauichtenn  congregations  were  ancient- 
ly divided.  See  Maxichausm.  The  Albigenses  (q.  v.) 
classified  their  people  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and 
the  comforted  led  a life  of  celibacy  and  strict  austerity. 
Sec  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World , s.  v. 

Comgall  (or  Congall)  is  the  name  of  several 
early  Irish  saints: 

1.  An  abbot  of  Bangor,  commemorated  May  10.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  monasticism 
in  Ireland,  and  is  said  to  have  had  three  thousand  monks 
under  him  at  one  time  in  various  affiliated  houses.  Hia 
parents  were  Sctna  or  Sedna,  and  Brig  or  Briga,  and  he 
was  bom  about  A.I).  517.  After  teaching  for  some  years, 
he  founded,  in  558,  his  great  monastery  at  Bangor,  Coun- 
ty Down,  Ireland,  to  which  multitudes  (locked.  Comgall 
drew  up  for  it  and  kindred  institutions  a rule  which  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  Ireland.  Ilis  most  noted 
disciples  at  Bangor  were  Cormac,  son  of  Diarmaid  and 
king  of  South  Leinster,  and  St.  Columbanus  ( q.  v. ). 
While  on  a visit  to  Scotland,  he  founded  a monaste- 
ry in  Heth.  Comgall  died  at  Bangor  on  May  10,602, 
and  was  buried  there.  In  821  the  Danes  plundered 
the  city  and  abbey,  and,  breaking  open  his  shrine,  scat- 
tered the  contents  to  the  four  winds  (see  Reeves,  Feel. 
Hist.  p.  93-95,  152-154,  and  Adamnan,  p.  213,  317; 
Ussher,  FccL  A ntiq.  c.  17,  in  Work*,  vi,  478  sq. ). 
Comgall  is  commemorated  in  the  Scotch  calendars,  but 
Camerarius  places  him  on  Jan.  2,  and  suggests  a Scotch 
Bangor.  See  Lanigan,  Fed.  Hist,  of  Ireland , ii,  c.  10; 
Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doncff.  p.  123;  Butler,  Lives 
of  the.  Saints , v,  195  sq. ; Forbes,  KaL  of  Scott.  Saints , 

p.  108-110. 

2.  Sou  of  F.ochaidh,  commemorated  Sept.  4.  Hia 
monastery  was  at  Both-couais,  in  Inis-Eoghan.  He 
is  said  to  have  received  this  monastery  from  St.  Cia- 
uan  of  Duleek.  He  belongs  to  the  8th  century  (Todd 
and  Reeves,  Mart.  Hone//,  p.  237;  Lanigan.  Feel.  Hist, 
of  IrclamL,  i,S45;  iii,  162). 

3.  Of  Gobhal-linin,  commemorated  July  28.  His 
monasterv  was  at  what  is  now  Galloon.  On  Julv  27, 
Butler  ( Lives  of  the  Saints , vii,  425)  gives  a short  me-  j 
moir  of  St,  Congall,  ubbot  of  Jabhualhiui. — Smith,  Did.  \ 
of  Christ,  liioij.  s.  v. 

Comgan  (Comdhan,  or  Comman)  is  the  name 
of  two  early  Irish  saints: 

1.  Of  Cluain  - Counaidh,  commemorated  Oct.  18.  ! 
There  is  a St,  Comganus  named  among  the  relatives 
of  St.  Columba,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  this 
Comgan.  See  Congan. 

2.  Of  Glenn -Uissen,  commemorated  Feb.  27.  He 
was  the  son  of  Diarmaid,  and  his  mother  was  Ethne.  j 
He  founded  a monastery  in  his  native  province  at 
Ceauw-indis,  and  succeeded  St.  Diarmaid  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  monastery  at  Gleun-uissen.  He  died 
about  A.D.  569,  it  is  supposed  (lanigan,  Fed.  Hist,  of 
Ireland,  ii,  76  sq. ; Reeves,  Adamnan,  lxx,  note). 

Comi,  Girolamo,  a painter  of  Modena,  flourished 
about  1550.  He  painted  sacred  subjects,  and  was  much 
employed  by  the  churches  iu  ornamental  work.  One 


of  his  pictures  in  San  Michele  at  Bosco  is  dated  1563. 
Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A i ts,  s.  v. ; Hoefer, 
A out\  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Comiers,  Claude,  a learned  French  mathemati- 
cian, was  bom  at  Embrun.  He  was  canon  there,  pro- 
vost of  the  chapter  of  Tomant,  doctor  of  theology,  and 
apostolic  prothonotary ; also  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Paris,  and  was  considered  an  able  physician  and 
chemist.  He  had  contributed  to  the  Journal  des  Savants 
from  1676  to  1678,  and  had  invented  several  curious 
machines.  Having  become  blind  in  1690,  he  entered 
the  hospital  of  Quinze-Yingta,  where  lie  took  the  title 
of  aveugle  royal  because  he  had  a pension  from  the 
king,  lie  died  at  Paris  in  October,  1693,  leaving  La 
Kouvelle  Science  de  la  Nature  des  Cometes  (Lvous, 
1665): — Instruction  pour  Reunir  les  EglLies  Pritendues 
Reformers  a I'Eglise  Romaine  (Paris,  1678): — Traite  des 
Lanr/ues  ft  Kcritures  (in  the  Mercure  of  Sept.,  Oct. 
1684,  and  Feb.  1685) : — Traite  des  Propheties  (ibid,  of 
Aug.,  Sept.,  Dec.  1689,  and  Sept.  1690) : — I *11  re  d une 
Dame  Xouvellement  Convertie  a la  Religion  Catholique 
(ibid,  of  Dec.  1691),  and  many  other  pieces.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Aour.  liiog.  Genirale , s.  v. ; liiog.  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Comin  (or  Cumin).  See  Comyn. 

Comingo,  Henry  G.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  Feb.  2,  1809.  He 
was  carefully  reared  by  Christian  parents;  graduated 
from. Centre  College,  Danville,  in  1832;  studied  two 
years  (1833-34)  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary; 
was  licensed  in  1836  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery, and  became  pastor,  May  24,  1837,  iu  Steubenville, 

0. ,  where  he  labored  until  the  close  of  his  life,  Dec. 

1,  1861.  lie  was  a living  Christian  and  an  earnest 
miuister  of  the  gospel.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Al- 
manac, 1863,  p.  155. 

Comingoe,  Bruin  Romcab,  a German  Reformed 
minister,  was  a native  of  Germany.  He  was  pastor 
at  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  for  forty-nine  years,  from 
1770.  Old  age  and  ill-health  caused  him  to  resign  iu 
1819.  He  returned  to  Germany  soon  after,  and  noth- 
ing more  was  heard  of  him.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers 
of  the  Germ.  Rtf.  Church , ii,  159. 

Comitibus,  Blaskus  dk,  an  Italian  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Milan.  He  was  a Minorite,  and  for  fifteen 
years  regent  of  the  order  at  Prague;  then  director  of 
the  grand  seminary,  and  theologian  to  the  archbishop. 
He  died  at  Prague  in  1685,  leaving  De  Deo  T rino  et 
Uno  (Prague,  1682): — De  Intellectu,  Scientia,  Prociden- 
tia, Prtedestinatione  et  Reprobtitione  (ibid.): — De  Crea- 
tions, Statu  hmocentitr,  Angelis,  etc.  (ibid.  1688).  See 
Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Ginlrule,  s.  v. 

Comitin,  Jean  Baptiste,  a French  theologian  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  who  lived  in  the  latter  pnrt  of  the  17th 
century,  wrote  Dlfense  de  VHonneur  des  Saints  (Dijon, 
1657):  — luitium  Sapiential  et  Finis,  Timor  et  Amor 
Dei  (Chalons,  1662,  1672) : — Selectee  de  Fide  Controver- 
sies (about  1666).  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  liiog.  Genirale, 

8.  V. 

Comitolo,  Neapolio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Perugia  in  1544,  of  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  Colle-Mezzo.  He  at  first  followed  the  profession 
of  law,  but  afterwards  obtained  an  abbey,  and  became 
auditor  of  the  Rota;  was  appointed  bishop  of  Peru- 
gia in  1591,  founded  a college  and  several  religious 
societies,  and  died  there,  Aug.  24,  1624,  leaving,  in 
Iatin,  a History  of  the  llishops  ef  Perugia,  a collec- 
tion of  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Rota,  and 
some  liturgical  works.  See  Hoefer,  Four,  liiog.  G4- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Comitolo,  Paolo,  an  Italian  theologian  of  the 
same  family  as  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Perugia  in 
1545.  He  was  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  he  became  a Jesuit,  and  later  one  of  the  best  cas- 
uists of  that  society.  He  taught  successively  rhetoric, 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  moral  theology.  He  died  at 
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Perugia,  Feb.  18,  1626.  His  principal  works  are  Catena 
JUiatrium  Authorum  in  Librum  Job  (transl.  from  the 
Greek,  Lyons,  1586;  Venice,  1587):  — Comilia  seu  R<~ 
tjxma  Moralia  (Lyons,  1609) : — Doctrina  de  Contractu 
L'ninrto  (ibid.  1615).  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  /Hog.  Cent- 
ral*, s.  v. 

Com  man  is  a not  uncommon  name  among  the 
Irish  saints,  and  is  often  exchanged  with  Colrnun,  Com- 
gan,  Coetnan. 

1.  Mac  Va  Theimhue , commemorated  Feb.  27.  Col- 
gan  ( Acta  Sanctorum,  p.  417)  distinguishes  “ St.  Com- 
gan  Hua-Teanne”  from  St.  Corngan  of  Glenn-uissen, 
who  is  commemorated  on  the  same  day,  and  gives  from 
the  Irish  Annals  the  date  of  the  former’s  death  as  A.I). 
663.  O’Donovan  thinks  he  was  the  brother  of  Muir- 
chit  Maccuthennuis,  who  wrote  a life  of  St.  Patrick 
from  the  dictation  of  Aldus,  bishop  of  Sletty,  and  if  So 
he  may  have  been  the  son  of  Cogitosus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Of  Roscommon  (Ross-Commain),  commemorated 
Dec.  26.  It  is  thought  he  died  A.D.  742.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  race  of  Irial,  son  of  Conall  Ceamach. 
He  wrote  a monastic  rule,  and  in  the  Annals,  about  the 
year  790,  there  is  mention  made  of  the  promulgation  of 
•*  the  law  of  St.  Coman  ” throughout  the  three  divisions 
of  Connaught  ( O'Donovan,  Four  Masters,  i,  343,  349, 
395;  Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Done* 7.  p.349;  Lanigan, 
Keel.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  225;  iii,  i77). — Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Ring.  s.  v. 

Commandery  (commenda,  a benefice),  or  Fre- 
ceptory  ( prwptio,  a first  share),  is  a cell  of  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  for  collecting  demesne-rents, 
and  a home  for  veteran  members  of  those  orders.  The 
president  paid  himself  first  his  own  pension,  and  then 
accounted  for  the  residue.  These  houses  remain  at 
Swingfield,  Clibum,  and  Worcester. 

Commatr&s  is  a term  sometimes  used  in  ancient 
writers  to  denote  sponsors  in  baptism. 

Commemoration,  in  its  liturgical  use,  desig- 
nates: 

1.  The  recitation  of  the  names  of  those  for  whom 
intercession  is  made  in  the  mass.  See  Dirnrcit. 

2.  The  introduction  of  the  names  of  certain  saints  or 
events  in  the  divine  office.  Such  commemorations  are 
generally  of  the  cross,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Peter 
anti  St.  Paul,  and  for  peace. 

3.  According  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Roman  breviary, 
when  a greater  festival  falls  on  the  day  of  a “simple  ” 
festival, the  latter  is  “commemorated”  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  its  proper  service  into  that 
of  the  greater  festival. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq. 

B.V. 

4.  In  the  Church  of  England  “commemoration” 
takes  place  when  two  festivals  concur,  and  the  office 
for  the  greater  is  used,  while  the  collect  only  of  the 
leaser  is  said;  or  when  a festival  coincides  with  a 
greater  Sunday;  or  a festival  of  the  second  class  falls 
on  a greater  week-day,  and  the  same  rule  is  observed. 
In  Lent,  Advent,  on  ember-days,  and  greater  ferials,  a 
fjiecial  collect  is  used. 

Commemoration  - day,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  is  an  annual  solemnity  in  remembrance  of 
the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  university,  when 
speeches  are  marie,  prize  compositions  recited,  and 
honorary  degrees  conferred  upon  distinguished  persons. 
In  colleges  a form  of  prayer,  prescribed  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth’s reign,  is  used  during  term,  in  pious  memory  of 
founders  and  benefactors.  The  proper  Psalms  nre  cxlv, 
fxlvi.cxlvii;  the  lesson,  Ecclesiasticus  xliv.  The  suf- 
frage is: 

“The just  6bnll  be  had  In  everlasting  remembrance; 

He  shall  not  be  nfnrid  of  evil  tidings. 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  nre  in  the  hand  of  Qod ; 

Neither  doth  any  torment  touch  them." 

Then  follows  a collect.  At  Oxford  the  commemoration 
by  the  university  is  also  called  tncania. 


Commemoration  of  the  Departed  is  the  sol- 
emn remembrance  of  the  faithful  in  Christ  who  have 
passed  from  hence  with  the  sign  of  faith,  and  now  rest 
in  the  sleep  of  peace.  A prayer  substantially  contain- 
ing such  a commemoration  is  found  in  every  ancient 
liturgy.  Prayer  for  the  dead  has  been  pronounced 
legal  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  in  England, 
but  is  a relic  of  Romanism. 

Commenda.  See  Diocksk;  Monastkky. 

Commendatio  ( irapaStmc ),  i.  e.  collect.  (1)  In 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage  it  is  provided  that  if  a 
commendatio  of  the  dead  takes  place  in  the  afternoon,  it 
must  consist  of  prayers  only,  without  the  celebration  of 
mass.  In  the  African  code,  the  set  forms  to  be  ordina- 
rily used  in  churches  seem  to  be  summed  up  under  the 
beads  preces,  prerfationes,  commendutiones,  manus  impo- 
sitiones. 

(2)  But  the  word  napaStatc  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  prayers  made  in  the  congregation  on  behalf  of  the 
catechumens.  Alexius  Aristcnus  (quoted  by  Suicer, 
s.  v.)  explains  it,  when  designating  a part  of  divine  ser- 
vice, as  “the  prayers  over  the  catechumens,  whereby 
we  commend  them  to  the  Lord.” — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  A ntiq.  a.  v. 

Commendation  is  (1)  the  act  of  commending;  a 
favorable  representation  in  words ; (2)  the  act  of  com- 
mending the  dying  to  the  mercy  and  favor  of  God. 

Commendatory  is  one  having  the  grant  of  a 
benefice  in  trust  for  life,  and  enjoying  the  revenues. 

Commendatory  Letters.  The  earliest  trace  of 
the  practice  connected  with  these  words  is  to  be  found 
in  2 Cor.  iii,  1.  St.  Paul,  it  would  seem,  bad  been  taunted 
by  rivals,  who  came  with  letters  of  commendation  (lm- 
nroXai  (rvtTTariKai)  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  with 
the  absence  of  such  credentials  in  his  own  case,  with  his 
attempts  to  make  up  for  the  omission  by  reiterated  self- 
commendation.  The  passage  shows  the  practice  was 
already  common,  and.  of  course,  necessary.  Letters  of 
this  kind  may  have  been  in  previous  use  among  the 
Jews,  and  thus  helped  to  maintain  their  unity  as  a peo- 
ple through  all  the  lands  of  the  dispersion.  Other  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  apostolic  ages  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
letter  given  to  Apollos  by  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
xviii,  27),  in  the  mention  of  Zenas  and  Apollos  in  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  (iii,  13).  The  letter  to  Philemon, 
though  more  distinctly  personal,  has  somewhat  of  the 
same  character.  The  practice  liecamc  universal,  and  it 
may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  (hat  no  single  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Christian  Church  tended  so  much  as 
this  to  impress  on  it  the  stamp  of  unity  and  organiza- 
tion. The  bishop  of  any  congregation,  in  any  part  of 
the  empire,  might  commend  a traveller,  layman,  or 
cleric  to  the  good  offices  of  another.  The  precautions 
against  imposture  might  sometimes,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Percgrinus,  told  by  Lucian— |>erhnps  also  in  that  of 
the  “false  brethren”  of  Gal.  ii,  4 — be  insufficient,  but, 
as  a rule,  it  did  its  work,  and  served  as  a bond  of  union 
between  all  Christian  churches. 

Those  outside  the  Church’s  pale,  however  arrogant 
might  be  their  claims,  could  boast  of  no  such  proof  of 
their  oneness.  They  were  cut  off  from  what  was  in 
the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term  the  “communion  of 
saints.”  It  was  the  crowning  argument  of  Augustine 
and  Optatus  against  the  Donatists  that  their  letters 
would  not  be  received  in  any  churches  but  their  own; 
that  tlicv  were  therefore  a sect  with  no  claim  to  oath- 
i olicity,  no  clement  of  permanence.  When  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata  was  dejiosed  by  the  so-called  second  council  of 
1 Antioch,  the  bishops  who  passed  sentence  on  him  wrote 
to  Dionysius  of  Rome  and  Maximus  of  Alexandria,  re- 
questing them  not  to  address  their  letters  to  him.  but 
to  Domnus,  whom  they  had  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  letter  of  Cyprian  on  the  election  of  Cornelius  and 
that  to  Stephen  are  examples  of  the  same  kind.  The 
most  remarkable  testimony,  however,  to  the  extent  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  practice  is  found  in  the  wish  of 
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Julian  to  reorganize  heathen  society  un  the  same  plan, 
and  to  provide,  in  this  way,  shelter  and  food  for  any 
non-Christian  traveller  who  might  be  journeying  to  a 
strange  city  (Sozomen,  //.  K.  v,  16). 

As  the  Church  became  wealthier  and  more  worldly, 
the  restrictive  side  of  the  practice  became  the  more 
prominent ; it  was  then  what  the  passport  system  has 
been  in  the  intercourse  of  modem  Europe,  a check  on 
the  free  movement  of  clergy,  or  monks,  or  laymen. 
Thus  it  was  made  penal  (and  the  penalty  was  excom- 
munication) for  any  one  to  receive  either  cleric  or 
layman  who  came  to  a city  not  his  own  without  these 
letters.  Those  who  brought  them  were  even  then  sub- 
ject to  a scrutiny,  with  the  alternative  of  being  re- 
ceived into  full  fellowship  if  it  were  satisfactory,  or,  if 
it  were  otherwise,  of  having  to  be  content  with  some 
immediate  relief.  So  the  Council  of  Elvira  seeks  to 
maintain  the  episcopal  prerogative  in  this  matter,  and 
will  not  allow  literae  confessoriae  (letters  certifying 
that  the  bearer  was  one  who  had  suffered  in  persecu- 
tion) to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  commendatory 
letters.  It  would  apitear  that  the  abuse  had  spread  so 
far  that  the  “confessor's"  pnssport  was  handed  from 
one  to  another  without  even  the  insertion  of  the  name, 
ns  a check  payable  to  bearer.  The  Council  of  Chalcc- 
don  renewed  the  prohibition  of  the  apostolic  canon 
against  allowing  any  strange  cleric,  even  as  reader,  to  . 
officiate  in  another  city  without  the  “commendatory 
letters”  from  his  own  bishop.  That  of  Antioch  (A.D. 
341)  makes  special  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  various 
kinds  of  letters.  That  of  Arles  places  those  who  have 
received  commendatory  letters  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  bishop  of  the  city  to  which  they  go,  with  the 
provision  that  they  are  to  be  excommunicated  if  they 
begin  “ to  act  contrary  to  discipline,”  and  extends  the 
precaution  to  political  offences,  or  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a democratic  clement  into  the  government 
of  the  Church.  The  system  spread  its  ramifications 
over  all  provinces.  It  was  impossible  for  the  presbyter 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  bishop  to  find 
employment  in  any  other  diocese.  Without  any  formal 
denunciation  the  absence  of  the  commendatory  letter 
made  him  a marked  man.  The  unity  of  the  Church 
became  a terrible  reality  to  him. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  other  terms  appear 
as  applied  to  these  letters,  and  it  may  be  well  to  regis- 
ter the  use  and  significance  of  each. 

1.  The  old  term  was  still  retained,  as  in  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  where  the  promineut  purpose  was  to 
commend  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  whether  cleric  or 
layman,  to  the  favor  and  good  offices  of  another  bishop. 

2.  The  same  letters  were  also  known  as  “canonical” 
“in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  Church.”  This  is 
the  word  used  in  the  letter  from  the  synod  of  Antioch, 
by  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Laodicca.  The  Latin 
equivalent  seems  to  have  been  the  liierce  formula,  i.  e. 
drawn  up  after  a known  and  prescribed  form,  so  as  to 
lie  a safeguard  against  imposture.  It  was  stated  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  by  Alticus,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, that  it  was  agreed  by  the  bishops  at  the  councils 
of  Niaea  that  every  such  letter  should  be  marked  with 
certain  letters,  in  honor  of  the  three  Fensons  of  the 
Trinity.  In  the  West  the  signature  or  seal  of  the 
bishop  was  probably  the  guarantee  of  genuineness. 
The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  a seal-ring  occurs,  it  is 
believed,  in  Augustine. 

3.  From  the  use  of  the  letters  as  admitting  clergy  or 
laymen  to  communion  they  were  known  as  communica- 
tors in  Latin,  and  by  a Greek  equivalent. 

4.  The  literal  pacifcee  appear  to  commend  the  bearer 
for  eleemosynary  aid.  They  are  to  be  given  to  the  poor 
and  those  who  need  help,  clerics  or  laymen ; especially, 
according  to  the  Greek  canonists,  to  those  who  had 
suffered  oppression  at  the  hands  of  civil  magistrates. 
The  word  is  used  also  by  the  Council  of  Antioch,  as  ap- 
plied to  letters  which  might  be  given  by  presbyters  as 
well  as  bishops. 


5.  There  were  “letters  dimissoiy,”  like  those  of 
modern  times.  The  word  is  of  later  use  than  the 
others,  and  occurs  first  in  the  council  in  Trullo,  in  a 
context  which  justifies  the  distinction  drawn,  that  it 
was  used  in  reference  to  a permanent,  settlement  of  the 
bearer,  “commendatory,"  when  the  sojourn  in  another 
diocese  was  only  temporary. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Antiq.,  s.  v. 

Commendatory  Prayer  is  a name  given  to  the 
thanksgiving  offered  by  the  bishop  in  the  early  Church 
near  the  close  of  the  morning  service.  It  is  called  ev- 
Xupieria  opSpivi)  (morning  thanksgiving),  and  is  in 
these  words : “ O God,  the  God  of  spirits  and  of  all  ilesh, 
with  whom  no  one  can  compare,  whom  no  one  can  ap- 
proach, that  givest  the  sun  to  govern  the  day,  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night ; look  down  now 
upou  us  with  the  eves  of  thy  favor,  and  receive  our 
morning  thanksgivings,  and  have  mercy  upon  us.  For 
we  have  not  spread  forth  our  hands  to  any  strange  god; 
for  there  is  not  any  new  god  among  us,  but  lliou,  our 
eternal  and  immortal  God,  who  host  given  us  our  being 
through  Christ,  and  our  well-being  through  him  also. 
Vouchsafe  by  him  to  bring  us  to  everlasting  life;  with 
whom  unto  thee  be  glory,  honor,  and  adoration,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen.” — Bingham, 
A ntiq.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  x,  § vii. 

Commentaries,  Bjbi.icai.  We  supplement  our 
article  on  this  subject,  in  voh  ii,  by  a notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal expository  works  that  have  appeared  later. 

Lange’s  Uibelwerk,  ns  translated  and  augmented 
by  the  various  (chiefly  American)  scholars,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Dr.  SchafT,  covers  the  entire  Bi- 
ble, including  the  Apocrypha,  in  twenty-five  large  oc- 
tavo volumes,  and  is  the  most  complete  thesaurus  of 
exegetical,  critical,  doctrinal,  and  practical  comment 
extant.  The  additions  by  the  American  editors  have 
greatly  enhanced  its  value.  . 

Keil  and  Delitzscli  on  the  entire  Old  Test, 
(transl.  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library , Kdinb. 
25  vols.  8vo)  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  simply  exegetical 
commentary  for  scholars.  The  authors  have  shrunk 
from  no  difficulty,  but  have  met  every  question  in  a 
careful,  evangelical,  and  earnest  spirit;  and  have 
brought  to  their  task  the  ripest  fruits  of  learning. 
Their  readers,  of  course,  will  not  agree  with  them  on 
every  point,  but  they  will  have  reason  to  weigh  well 
their  judgment  and  their  arguments.  There  is  prom- 
ise of  a continuation  of  the  work  into  the  New  Test. 
Delitzsch  has  published  notes  on  Hebrews  (transl.  like- 
wise by  the  Messrs.  Clark),  and  Keil  has  begun  his  com- 
ments on  the  Gospels.  For  the  present,  however,  their 
work  must  be  supplemented  by 

Meyer  on  the  New  Test,  (likewise  in  an  English 
dress,  by  the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinb.,  20  vols.  8vo,  not 
embracing  Rev.).  This  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  exegetical  manual  for  scholars  on  the  New  Test, 
being  accurate,  moderately  rationalistic,  and  sufficiently 
copious  for  most  purposes. 

The  Bible  C o m m e n t a r y,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
designated,  The  Speaker's  Commentary  (republished  by 
the  Scribners,  N.  Y.  10  vols.  8vo),  is  peculiarly  avail- 
able for  both  scholars  and  ordinary  readers,  as  it  em- 
braces a large  amount  of  valuable  exposition  in  a com- 
paratively small  compass.  It  is  especially  good  on  ar- 
chaeological questions;  is  eminently  conservative,  and 
particularly  commendable  for  its  brief  but  excellent  in- 
troductions to  the  several  books. 

Wordsworth  ( The  Holy  Bible , triVA  Notes,  togeth- 
er with  his  Greek  Testament,  vAth  Notes,  covering,  to- 
gether, the  entire  canonical  Scriptures  [Lond.  1856-64, 
and  several  later  editions,  10  vols.  imperial  4to  ] ) is 
throughout  sound  and  judicious;  suggestive  but  not 
exhaustive ; scholarly  rather  than  profound. 

The  Pulpit  Commentary,  by  a number  of 
English  scholars  (similar  in  this  respect  to  The  Bible 
Commentary  above,  but  more  practical  and  copious),  of 
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which  about  twenty  volumes,  octavo,  have  already  ap- 
peared, and  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  whole  Bi- 
ble, has  many  excellent  features,  happily  combining 
sound  learning  and  practical  piety.  It  is  adapted  to 
general  readers. 

The  Cambridge  Bible  is  a series  of  small  vol- 
umes for  popular  use  (especially  schools),  and  yet  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  latest  criticisms  and  research- 
es, prepared  by  various  English  divines,  and  edited  by 
dean  Perowne,  a large  portion  of  which  has  already 
been  issued. 

Whcdon’s  Commenfaiy  is  intended  for  English 
readers,  especially  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  is  ad- 
mirably pithy  and  suggestive.  The  New -Test,  part 
(N.  T.  and  Lond.  5 vols.  12mo)  has  lately  been  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  Whedon  himself,  and  the  Old  Test,  has 
been  intrusted  to  various  scholars,  who  have  already 
issued  three  volumes  in  similar  style,  and  are  expected 
to  finish  the  work  in  five  volumes  more. 

Jamieson,  Fausset,  and  Brown  have  com- 
bined in  a practical  commentary  on  the  entire  Script- 
ures, which  has  been  published  in  several  forms  in  Scot- 
land, and  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  in  one  thick  volume. 
The  annotations  are  brief,  but  spiritual,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  ordinary  readers. 

Cowles  has  prepared  a very  judicious  series  of 
notes  on  all  the  Biblical  books  (N.  Y.  1G  vols.  12mo), 
for  pastors,  teachers,  and  general  readers. 

Stier’a  1 Cordis  of  the  Ix>rd  Jesus,  together  with  his 
Words  of  the  Angels , covers  many  very  important  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Test.,  and  is  an  almost  unique  speci- 
men of  exhaustive  comment  in  the  most  evangelical 
and  practical  spirit.  The  whole  has  been  republished 
by  Tibbals  k Son,  New  York,  in\three  compact  octa- 
vo volumes,  with  valuable  improvements  from  Clark’s 
translation  out  of  the  original  German. 

Ellicott's  Commentary  for  English  Readers  (of 
which  the  New-Test,  portion,  prepared  by  various  em- 
inent British  clergymen,  has  appeared  in  London  in 
three  super-roval  octavo  volumes;  and  of  which  the  Old 
Test,  is  in  coante  of  publication  on  a similar  plan)  is  de- 
lightfully fresh  and  instructive. 

Dr.  Schaff  is  also  editing  an  elpgantly  illustrated 
commentary  on  the  New  Test,,  prepared  by  able  Amer- 
ican scholars,  several  volumes  of  which  have  already 
sppeared,  giving  the  results  of  criticism  and  explo- 
rations in  a popular  form. 

The  issue  of  the  Anglo-American  Revised  New  Test., 
recently  followed  by  the  revised  version  of  the  Old 
Test,  has  given  a powerful  stimulus  to  Bible  study, 
and  the  International  Sunday-school  Series  of  lessons 
has  wonderfully  aided  in  the  same  direction,  especially 
the  comments  thereon  abundantly  issued  in  books  and 
periodicals. 

Among  recent  expositions  on  particular  l>ooks  of  the 
Bible,  available  in  an  English  dress  for  scholars,  we 
notice  as  specially  valuable,  Ellicott’s  admirabtc  notes 
co  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul  (reprinted  in  2 vols.  8vo, 
at  Andover);  Murphy,  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  the  Psalms  (reprinted,  ibid.) ; Godet,on  I.uke,  John, 
rod  Romans  ( transl.  in  Gark’s  Foreign  Evangelical 
Library.  Edinb.)  ; Luthardt,  on  John’s  Gospel  (ibid.) ; 
Haopt,  on  1 John  (ibid.) ; Philippi,  on  Romans  (ibid.) ; 
Gloag,  on  the  Acts  (ibid.) ; Glasgow,  on  Revelations 
(dad.);  Light  foot,  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Galatians, 
Philippian*,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  already  issued 
by  Macmillan,  Lond.);  Eadie,  on  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Cofattians,  and  Thessalonians  (Lond.  and  Edinb.,  in  part 
^printed  by  Carter,  N.  Y.) ; Hodge,  on  Romans  (new 
«d.  Pbila.  1871),  Corinthians,  and  Ephesians;  Turner, 
<*  Romans.  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Hebrews  (N.  Y. 
1832-56);  Demarcst,  on  Peter  (ibid.  1851-62) ; Hackett, 

the  Acts  ( new  cd.  Dost.  1858 ) ; Perowne,  on  the 
Pul  ms  (new  ed.  Lond.  1870);  Gardner,  on  Jude  (Bost. 
®®®);  Moore,  on  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  (N.  Y. 
*°d.);  Wright,  on  Ecclesiastes  (Lond.  1883). 

Aa  excellent  and  discriminating  review  of  cxegetical 
XII.— D 


writers,  in  past  and  recent  times,  may  be  found  in  Ter- 
ry’s biblical  Hermeneutics  (N.  Y.  1883),  p.  603-738. 

Commentators,  Ancient.  See  Intkiu'reta- 
tion,  Biblical. 

Commerce,  Christian  Views  of.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  Bible  a passage  that  disparages 
trade,  whether  with  or  without  a handicraft.  In  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  calling  of  Bezalecl  and  Aholiab 
puts  the  highest  honor  on  the  skill  of  the  artisan,  so 
the  ordinary  processes  of  trade  are  no  less  sanctified  by 
connecting  them  with  God  and  his  law  (Lev.  xix,  35, 
36;  I)cut.  xxv,  13-15;  Prov.  xl,  1;  xvi,  10,  23;  xxxi, 
24;  Micah.  vi,  11).  Nor  is  it  amiss  to  observe  that 
the  Jewish  custom,  still  prevalent,  of  bringing  up 
every  boy,  without  exception,  to  a business,  trade,  or 
handicraft,  appears  to  he  immemorial,  and  may  serve  to 
explain  both  the  calling  by  our  Lord  of  fishermen  as  apos- 
tles, and  his  own  training  as  a carpenter  (Mark  vi,  3), 
ns  well  as  the  tent-making  of  Paul,  Aquila,  and  Priscilla 
(Acts  xviii,  3).  No  incompatibility,  therefore,  between 
the  exercise  of  a trade  and  the  Christian  calling,  wheth- 
er among  the  laity  or  the  clergy,  can  be  coeval  with  the 
Church,  and  all  legislation  to  this  effect,  must  belong  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  secondary,  not  the  primary, 
tera  of  its  development.  The  plncca  in  which  the 
gospel  seems  to  have  preferably  taken  root  were  busy 
commercial  cities,  such  as  Antioch,  Corinth,  Ephesus. 
The  age  in  which  Christianity  forced  itself  on  the  no- 
tice of  the  pagan  world,  and  was  honored  with  imperial 
persecution,  the  time  of  Nero,  was  also  one  of  great 
commercial  activity.  Under  the  later  emperors  trade 
was  looked  upon  as  an  occupation  of  inferior  dignity. 
A constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  (A.D. 
436)  required  all  bankers,  jewellers,  dealers  in  silver  or 
clothing,  apothecaries,  and  other  traffickers  to  he  re- 
moved from  provincial  offices,  “in  order  that  every 
place  of  honor  and  official  service  (militia)  should  be 
cleared  of  the  like  contagion.”  Traders  generally,  ex- 
cept the  metropolitan  hankers,  were  again  excluded  from  . 
the  militia  by  a constitution  of  Justin.  Soldiers,  con- 
versely, were,  by  a constitution  of  Leo  (A.D.  458),  for- 
bidden to  trade;  and  a constitution  of  Honorius  and 
Theodosius  forbade  men  of  noble  birth,  conspicuous  dig- 
nity', or  hereditary  wealth,  to  exercise  a trade.  The 
exercise  of  the  smaller  trades  and  handicrafts  often  dif- 
fered little  from  slavery.  A constitution  of  the  emperor 
Constantino  (A.D.  329)  speaks  of  freedmen — artificers 
belonging  to  the  state — and  desires  them  to  be  brought 
hack,  if  enticed  out  of  the  city  where  they  reside.  The 
bakers  seem  to  have  been  in  an  almost  lower  condition 
still,  since  their  status  is  expressly  treated  ns  servile. 
Curiously  enough,  the  swineherds  of  the  capitals,  ns 
carrying  on  a labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  people, 
were  specially  exempted  from  all  sordid  duties.  Iron- 
workers were  to  he  marked  in  the  arm,  ami  formed  also 
a hereditary'  caste,  the  admission  to  which  was  regu- 
lated with  especial  care.  In  the  interior  of  the  empire 
trade  was  not  only  restricted  by  monopolies  which  un- 
der Justinian  were  carried  to  a cruel  height,  hut  hv  the 
reservation  of  various  articles  for  imperial  use,  as  gold 
and  silver  tissue  or  embroidery', and  the  dye  of  the  “holy 
murex.”  Buying  and  selling  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  carried  on  at  fairs  and  in  markets.  Fairs 
were  often  held  on  saints’  days,  though  St.  Basil  con- 
demns the  practice;  thus,  there  was  a fair  in  Lucania 
on  the  birthday  of  St.  Cyprian;  a thirty  clays’  fair  free 
of  toll  in  Edessa  at  the  feast  of  St. Thomas  the  Apostle, 
etc.  Notwithstanding  the  low  estimation  in  which 
trade  was  held  it  seems  clear  that,  until  Justininn’s  time, 
at  least,  it  was  not  held  civilly  incompatible  w ith  the 
clerical  office.  Hippolytus  (3d  century’)  shows  us  the 
future  pope  Calixtus,  set  up  by  Carpophorus  ns  a hank- 
er, holding  his  hank  in  the  “Piscina  Publics, ” and  re- 
ceiving deposits  from  widows  and  brethren.  A law  of . 
Constantine  and  Julian,  indeed  (A.D.  357),  sought  to 
compel  trader  clerics,  among  others,  to  devote  their 
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gains  to  charitable  uses.  The  next  passage  indicates 
a custom  still  more  strange  to  us:  that  of  workshops, 
and  even  taverns,  being  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church.  Other  enactments  indicate  to  us  the  extent 
of  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  in  the  eastern  capital 
on  this  behalf,  and  the  singular  character  of  a por- 
tion of  it.  In  consideration  of  the  cathedral  under- 
taking what  in  modem  French  parlance  would  be 
termed  the  “Pompes  Fun&bres,”  Constantine  granted 
to  it  nine  hundred  and  eighty  workshops,  of  the  va- 
rious trades  of  the  city,  to  be  held  free  of  all  tax; 
Anastasius  added  one  hundred  and  fifty  more.  The 
guilds  of  the  city  complained  that  the  number  of 
tax-freo  establishments  was  ruining  them.  It  is  clear 
that  in  the  6th  century  a very  considerable  amount  of 
trade,  including  the  liquor  traffic,  was  carried  on  on  be- 
half of  the  Church  and  its  charitable  establishments  in 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire.  If  we  turn  from  the 
Roman  to  the  barbarian  world,  the  coties  of  the  latter 
till  the  time  of  Charlemagne  scarcely  contain  an  allu- 
sion to  trade. 

One  form  of  trade  was  always  forbidden  by  the 
Church— that  of  earning  a livelihood  by  usury.  See 
UsuitY.  In  other  respects  it  was  long  before  trade  was 
deemed  by  the  Church  itself  incompatible  with  clerical 
functions,  though  the  fathers  might  inveigh  against  it 
as  a form  of  worldliness.  The  growth  of  some  general 
feeling  on  the  subject  is,  however,  to  be  traced  in  the 
Council  of  Elvira  (A.D.  305),  which  forbids  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  to  depart  from  their  places  for  the 
sake  of  trade,  or  to  go  round  the  provinces  seeking  lu- 
crative markets.  To  obtain  their  livelihood  they  may, 
indeed,  send  a son,  a freedman,  an  agent,  or  any  one 
else;  and  if  they  wish  to  trade  let  them  do  so  within 
the  province.  The  main  object  clearly  was  to  pre- 
serve to  their  Hocks  the  benefits  of  their  ministrations, 
not  to  put  dishonor  on  trading  itself.  A collection  of 
decrees  of  very  doubtful  authority,  attributed  to  the 
Nicene  council,  contains  among  its  “statutes  for  priests,” 
a provision  that  the  priest  shall  not  be  a barber,  n sur- 
geon, or  a worker  in  iron,  the  two  former  prohibitions 
turning,  probably,  on  blood-letting  in  its  most  literal 
form,  the  latter  on  the  providing  instruments  for  blood- 
shed. 

The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  397)  forbids 
clerics  to  go  to  markets,  except  to  buy,  under  pain  of 
degradation,  but  at  the  same  time  enacts  that  “ a cleric, 
however  learned  in  the  word  of  God,  shall  seek  his  live- 
lihood by  means  of  a handicraft;”  that  “a  cleric  shall 
provide  for  himself  food  and  clothing  by  a handicraft  or 
by  agriculture,  without  detriment  to  his  office ;”  and  that 
“ all  clerics  who  have  strength  to  work  shall  leant  both 
handicrafts  and  letters.”  These  enactments  indicate 
that,  at  all  events  in  this  quarter  of  the  Church,  a dis- 
tinction was  made  between  trade  and  handicrafts,  and 
that  the  exercise  of  the  former  by  clerics  was  re- 
strained, while  the  latter  was  enjoined. 

By  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedou  (AD.  451) 
the  line  between  “secular”  and  “religious”  employ- 
ments appears  to  have  become  much  more  sharply 
marked.  The  3d  canon  speaks  of  clerics  who  for  filthy 
lucre  carry  on  secular  business,  and  forbids  them  to  do 
so — a prohibition  which  would  seem  to  include  every 
form  of  trade,  but  which  cannot  have  been  so  consid- 
ered, since  the  Council  of  Chalccdon  is  expressly  named 
as  one  of  the  four  to  whose  canons  force  of  law  is  given 
by  Justinian's  code  (A.D.  533),  which  expressly  recog- 
nises both  clerical  trading  and  trading  on  behalf  of  the 
Church. 

In  the  West,  however,  the  feeling  against  clerical 
trading  became  continually  stronger ; a letter  of  pope 
Gelasius  I.  (A.D.  492-496)  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania 
speaks  of  his  having  heard  from  Picenum  that  very 
many  clerics  there  are  occupied  with  dishonorable  busi- 
ness and  filthy  lucre,  and  enjoins  them  to  abstain  from 
unworthy  gaiu,  and  from  every  device  or  desire  of  busi- 
ness of  any  kind,  or  else  from  the  fulfilment  of  clerical 


functions.  The  Council  of  Tarragoua  (AD.  516)  enacts 
that  “whosoever  will  be  in  the  clergy,  let  him  not  be 
careful  to  buy  too  cheap  or  sell  too  dear,  or  let  him  be 
removed  from  the  clergy.”  A further  provision  implies 
a prohibition  both  of  trade  and  of  usury.  The  third 
Council  of  Orleans  (AD.  538)  in  like  manner  forbids 
clerics  from  the  rank  of  deacons  upwards  to  carry  on 
business  like  public  traders,  or  to  carry  on  a forbidden 
business  under  another’s  name.  In  spite  of  these  enact- 
ments, we  find  in  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great  (AD. 
590-603)  mention  made  of  a ship-building  bishop  in 
Campania. 

The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  (mostly,  if  not  al- 
ways, invested  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church)  deal 
repeatedly  with  the  subject  of  trade.  The  ecclesiastical 
capitulary  of  789  enacts  that  measures  and  weights  be 
equal  and  just,  “ whether  in  cities  or  whether  in  mon- 
asteries, whether  for  giving  or  whether  for  receiving.” 
The  Frankfort  Capitulary  of  794  is  one  of  several  which 
attempt  to  fix  the  prices  of  victuals.  The  pilch  of  ac- 
tual cruelty  is  reached  in  the  “Capitula  de  Judans," 
where  every  Jew  is  forbidden  to  have  money  in  his 
house,  to  sell  wine,  victuals,  or  any  other  thing,  under 
pain  of  confiscation  of  all  his  goods,  and  imprisonment, 
till  he  come  into  the  imperial  presence.  The  utter  ab- 
sence of  all  notion  of  a possible  right  to  freedom  in 
trading  is  well  expressed  in  one  of  the  Capitula  pub- 
lished A.D. 803:  “That  no  man  presume  to  sell  or  buy 
or  measure  otherwise  than  as  the  lord  emperor  has 
commanded.” 

Markets  are  not  to  be  held  on  the  Lord’s  day  (va- 
rious councils  of  the  9th  century),  except  where  they 
have  been  held  of  old  and  lawfully.  Forestalling  for 
covetousness’  sake  is  forbidden  (Capitular}’  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  of  809).  The  Council  of  Friuli  (AD.  791)  even 
forbade  generally  the  carrying  on  of  secular  business  to 
an  immoderate  extent. 

Presbyters  were  by  one  capitulary  forbidden  to  trade, 
or  gather  riches  in  any  wise  by  filthy  lucre  (AD.  806). 
On  the  other  hand  the  Council  of  Maycnce  (A.D.  813) 
more  guardedly  forbids  clerics  and  monks  to  have  un- 
just weights  or  measures,  or  to  carry  on  an  unjust 
trade;  “nevertheless  a just  trade  is  not  to  be  forbidden, 
on  account  of  divers  necessities;  for  we  read  that  the 
holy  apostles  traded,”  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  being  re- 
ferred to  as  a further  authority.  Trade  was,  however, 
forbidden  to  penitents,  “because  it  is  difficult  that  be- 
tween the  dealing  of  seller  and  buyer  sin  should  not  in- 
tervene.” 

The  exact  meaning  of  some  of  tho  later  texts  above 
referred  to  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  through  the 
gradual  narrowing  of  the  term  nei/utium  and  its  deriva- 
tives, from  the  sense  of  business  in  its  widest  meaning 
to  the  specific  one  of  trade.  They  show,  however,  that 
while  the  vocations  of  the  early  apostles  were  still  re- 
membered, and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  had  raised  the 
dignity  of  labor  itself,  the  growing  Judaislic  distinction 
between  “secular”  and  “religious”  acts  and  matters, 
so  foreign  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  had  by  the 
9th  century  begun  to  render  the  very  idea  of  trade  in- 
compatible with  the  clerical  calling,  not  so  much,  as  in 
early  times,  by  reason  of  its  distracting  the  minister 
from  his  sacred  functions,  as  on  account  of  a supposed 
inherent  dishonor  attached  to  it.  A comparison  with 
civil  legislation  shows  that  the  distinctiou  is  iu  itself  a 
result  of  the  secularizing  of  the  Church.  The  ultra-re- 
fined officialism  of  the  later  Roman  empire,  which  made 
the  sovereign  the  only  source  of  honor,  and  excluded 
the  independent  trader  (one  specially  rich  class  except- 
ed) even  from  the  merely  civil  militia,  on  the  one  hand 
— the  rude  savagery  of  the  barbarian  on  the  other, 
which  looked  upon  war  and  warlike  sports  as  the  only 
employments  worthy  of  a man,  and  almost  utterly  ig- 
nored in  legislation  the  very  existence  of  the  trader — 
must  both,  whatever  phenomena  to  the  contrary  may 
preseut  themselves  in  Justinian's  code,  have  reacted 
profoundly  upou  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  The  service 
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of  God,  which  soon  claimed  the  title  of  a militia,  must 
hare  the  exclusiveness  of  one,  whether  the  term  were 
used  in  the  Roman  official  sense  or  in  the  warlike  bar- 
barian one;  whatever  was  incompatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  functionary  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  of  the 
soldier  of  an  earthly  chief,  must  be  incompatible  also 
with  that  of  a minister  of  God,  a soldier  in  his  host. 
At  the  same  time,  the  influence  of  this  distinction  had 
not  gone  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  whole  realm  of  trade 
from  Church  solicitude,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  observe 
in  the  canons  of  French  councils  of  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  century  similar  enactments  against  dishonesty 
in  trade  to  those  of  the  Pentateuch.  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Chritt.  A ntiq.  s.  v.  See  Covetousness  ; Debtor. 

Comminerell.  Johann  Pali.,  a German  theolo- 
gian, wa«  bom  at  Heilbronn,  July  29,  1720.  He  stud- 
ied at  Tubingen,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  1739; 
then  travelled  through  Germany,  England,  and  Hol- 
land. On  his  return  he  performed  various  ecclesiastical 
functions,  especially  at  Carlsmhe.  He  died  at  Gbppin- 
gen  in  1774,  leaving,  ffeilige  Kanzel  Reden  iiberdans  erste 
Buck  Mott  (Carlsruhe,  1783) : — A cht  Predigten  uber  den 
Propktten  Iesaiam . See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  lliog.  Ginirale , 
s.  v. 

Comministri  are  the  presbyters  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  who  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  Subsequently  they  regularly  administered 
the  ordinances  themselves.  — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  a v.  See  Presbyter. 

Commistio  (or  Commixtio).  In  the  Roman 
missal,  after  the  breaking  of  the  host  (sec  Fraction), 
the  priest  places  a particle  in  the  chalice,  saying  to  him- 
self, “ May  this  commixtion  and  consecration  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  avail  to  us  who 
receive  it  unto  life  eternal.”  This  practice  appears  to  be 
au  ancient  one,  and  to  be  considered  as  a kind  of  conse- 
cration (q.  v.).  It  is  found  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  James, 
where  the  priest,  after  breaking  the  bread,  places  the 
portion  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  in  the  chalice, 
“ying,  “ The  union  of  the  all-holy  body  and  precious 
blood  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  638),  canon  18,  or- 
ders the  commixtion  to  take  place  between  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  the  benediction.  Cranmer  explained  the 
ceremony  as  signifying  the  joining  together  of  Christ’s 
body  anil  blood  at  the  resurrection,  which  before  were 
severed  at  the  time  of  his  passion.— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Chritt.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Common  House  (or  Parlor)  in  a monastery  is 
the  calefactory;  a common  room,  with  a fire  in  winter, 
for  the  monks. 

Common  of  Saints  is  a festal  service  in  honor 
of  a particular  kind  or  class  of  saints,  e.  g.  a martyr,  a 
virgin,  or  confessor ; suitable,  consequently,  for  any  fes- 
tival commemorating  one  of  the  class  in  which  the  name 
of  the  saint  commemorated  is  introduced  in  the  collect 
«al  at  the  other  appointed  places. 

Commoner,  at  Oxford,  a student  who  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  foundation  for  support,  but  who  pays  for 
hi*  own  board  or  commons , together  with  all  other  col- 
legiate charges. 

Commotiae,  in  Roman  mythology,  were  nymphs 
of  the  Cutilian  lake,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
where  there  was  a floating  island. 

Communar  was  (1)  the  bursar  in  a cathedral,  who 
diatnbated  the  commons  or  general  capitulary'  fund, 
*nd  paid  stipends ; (2)  an  officer,  called  the  master  of 
the  common  house,  who  provided  a fire  ill  the  calefac- 
tory and  certain  luxuries  on  festivals. 

Comimmicales  is  a term  used  to  designate  the 
™«ls  used  in  holy  communion,  which  on  certain  days 
were  carried  in  procession  at  Rome. 

Communio,  in  liturgical  use,  is  (1)  an  authem  in 
Uw  Ilrnaiu  and  cognate  missals,  said  by  the  celebrant 


after  he  has  taken  the  ablutions.  It  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  originally  appointed  to  be  sung  during  the 
communion  of  the  people,  and  was  sung  aiitiphonallv 
after  each  verse  of  a psalm,  which  was  continued  till 
the  priest  gave  the  signal  for  the  Gloria,  when  the  com- 
munion of  the  people  was  ended.  Afterwards  the  Com- 
munio was  looked  upon  more  ns  an  act  of  thanksgiving 
to  be  said  after  the  communion.  It  varies  with  the 
day.  (2)  An  anthem  in  the  Mozarabic  missal  sung  by 
the  choir  after  the  communion  has  taken  place.  There 
arc  only  two  forms:  one  used  in  Lent,  the  other  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.v. 

Communio  Praesanctificatorum,  the  recep- 
tion on  Good  Friday  by  the  priest  of  the  reserved  sac- 
rament in  the  Itoman  Church,  as  follows : The  celebrant 
places  it  on  the  paten,  and  then  on  the  corporal.  In 
the  meantime  the  deacon  puts  wine  and  the  sub-deacon 
water  into  the  chalice,  which,  however,  are  neither 
blessed  nor  consecrated  on  this  day.  The  celebrant  next 
places  the  chalice  on  the  altar,  the  deacon  covering  it 
with  the  pall.  The  celebrant  then  incenses  the  offerings 
and  altar,  washes  his  hands,  and  recites  the  Orate  Fra- 
tres  and  Pater  Xoster.  Then  all  kneel  to  worship  the 
sacrament,  which  the  celebrant,  without  any  prayer, 
divides  into  three  parts,  placing  one  in  the  chalice. 
He  then  communicates  himself  of  both  sacrament  and 
chalice  (with  the  particle),  and  proceeds  to  receive  the 
ablutions  in  the  ordinary  way.  See  P/lesanctikica- 
tio. 

Communion  ok  Children.  See  Infant  Com- 
munion. 

COMMUNION,  Clerical,  a term  employed  by  the 
early  Christian  writers  in  opposition  to  lay  communion 
(q.  v.),  to  denote  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  duties  of  the 
clerical  office.  It  is  also  called  ecclesiastical  communion. 

COMMUNION,  Ecclesiastical.  See  Communion, 
Clerical. 

COMMUNION,  Free  (or  Open),  is  a term  used  in 
opposition  to  Close  Communion,  to  denote  the  admission 
of  all  believers  to  the  Lord’s  table.  See  Communion. 

COMMUNION,  Holy.  We  excerpt  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  celebration  of  this  rite  in 
primitive  times  from  Walcott,  Sac.  A rchatol.  a v. : 

"In  early  times,  after  the  benediction  by  the  bishop, 
which  followed  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  deacon  called  the 
people  to  communion,  saying  ‘ Aiteud;’  ami  then  the  cel- 
ebrant said,  ‘Holy  [things]  for  holy  [persons);'  to  which 
the  answer  was,  ‘ One  holy,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father,  blessed  forever,  emeu followed 
by  the  Gloria  in  Excelti*.  The  encharisiic  bread  was 
broken  before  the  ministration,  and  in  the  Greek  Church 
immediately  after  the  consecration.  The  Latins  divided 
each  bread  into  three,  the  Greeks  into  foursegments.  The 
latter  used  two  fractions ; one  before  consecration,  iuto 
three  parts,  at  the  words  * Ho  brake  it ;’  and  the  second, 
properly  so  called,  when  each  part  was  subdivided,  before 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  after  the  reading  of  the  diptyebs. 
The  Mozarabic  rite  prescribes  nine  parts  to  be  made,  in 
allusion  to  the  nine  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  con- 
ception, nativity,  circumcision,  transfiguration,  passion, 
death,  resurrection,  glory,  and  kingdom.  The  fraction  was 
succeeded  by  the  mixture  mentioned  by  the  fourth  Council 
of  Toledo  and  that  of  Orange  in  441.  After  the  call  * Holy 
for  the  holy,’  the  congregation  communicated,  tho  bishop, 
priests,  clergy,  ascetics,  women,  deaconesses,  virgins, 
widows,  children,  and  then  the  rest  present.  The  distri- 
bution was  made  by  deacons,  but  in  later  times  the  priest 
ministered  the  bread,  and  the  deacon  the  chalice.  Dea- 
cons sometimes  administered  the  bread,  with  the  restric- 
tion that  they  were  not  to  do  so  to  priests  or  to  the  people 
without  the  order  of  a priest.  In  Spain  priests  and  dea- 
cons communicated  at  the  altar,  minor  clerks  within  tho 
choir,  and  the  people  at  the  chancel.  The  Greeks  also 
allowed  only  the  former  withiu  the  sauctuury.  Per- 
sons In  the  East  received  either  prostrate,  kneeling,  or 
standing,  bowing  the  head  at  the  ministration.  In  the 
West  priests  alone  received  in  the  latter  posture.  The 
words  of  ministration  were  nt  first  ‘The  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  blood  of  ChrlBt;'  to  which  the  faithful  replied, 
‘Amen.*  In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  they  were  ex- 
panded thus,  ‘The  hotly  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve 
thy  sonl and  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  * The  body  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thee  to  everlasting  life.' 
Mcu  received  in  the  hollow  of  the  right  hand,  bare,  crossed 
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over  the  left  throne -like,  ns  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says; 
and  women  In  a linen  cloth,  called  the  dominical,  from 
which  they  raised  the  element  to  their  lips.  The 
was  administered  by  the  deacon,  who  held  it  by  its  two 
handles,  and  at  length  the  calamus  was  used  by  the 
people.  ” 

COMMUNION,  Infant.  See  Infant  Communion. 

COMMUNION,  Strict,  is  the  same  as  Close  Com- 
munion. See  Communion. 


COMMUNION  of  the  Sick.  Although  the  church 
is  the  proper  place  for  a celebration,  vet,  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity, the  holv  communion  was  administered,  in  an- 
cient times,  in  crypts,  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  in  a 
prison,  on  the  celebrant’s  breast,  in  the  deacon  s hands, 
in  a tent,  a hut,  a house,  in  the  fields,  at  sea,  by  a bed- 
giiie anywhere,  except  in  the  burial-places  of  the  hea- 

then. See  Viaticum. 


COMMUNION  of  Strangers  ( communio  peregri- 
na).  Strangers  and  travellers,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  were  required  to  have  testimonials 
of  their  regular  standing  in  the  Church,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  communion.  Otherwise 
they  were  treated  as  members  under  censure,  although 
they  were  permitted  to  receive  support  from  the  funds 
of  the  Church  when  necessary.  Clergymen  under  cen- 
sure were  treated  in  the  same  way.  Then  they  could 
neither  officiate  nor  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
lord’s  supper  until  they  had  given  the  required  satis- 
faction. See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.  See 
Commendatory  Letters. 

Communion-books.  See  Liturgical  Books. 

Communion-cloth  is  a long  cloth  of  white  linen 
spread  over  the  altar- rails  at  the  time  of  communion, 
held  at  each  end  by  an  acolyte,  and  supported  by  each 
of  the  faithful  who  come  to  communicate,  so  that  no 
irreverence,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  may  occur  to  the 
sacrament. 

Communions  is  a name  given  to  Psa.  xxiii,  xxxiv, 
xlii,  cxviii,  or  cxlv,  sung  during  the  administration  in 
the  Greek  Church;  and  mentioned  by  Jerome,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  the  apostolical  constitutions,  and  early 
liturgies. 


Community  of  Goods.  See  Communism;  Mo- 


nastic ism. 


Comnat  (Comnatan,  or  Connat),  an  Irish 
saint,  commemorated  Jan.  1,  appears  among  the  prel- 
ates of  Kildare  on  this  day ; but  of  her  abbacy  we 
know  nothing  beyond  its  close.  She  died  abbess  of 
Kildare  in  A.D.  590  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Donrg. 
p.  5:  O’Hanlou,  Ir.  Saints,  i,  24,  25).  — Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Comnena,  Anna,  was  a Byzantine  princess,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comuenus,  illustrious 
by  her  birth,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  but 
more  illustrious  by  her  accomplishments,  and  by  the 
important  historical  work  which  she  transmitted  to 
posterity.  Whether  her  subject,  her  opportunities,  her 
talents,  her  rank,  her  associations,  or  her  disappointed 
ambition  be  considered,  her  quaint  production  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  and  to  reward  the  liveliest  interest. 
The  time  in  which  she  lived  and  wrote,  the  memorable 
transactions  which  she  witnessed  and  in  which  she 
often  participated,  the  notable  personages  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact,  the  troubles,  perils,  and  perplex- 
ities by  which  she  was  surrounded,  the  grand  and 
startling  events  which  she  recorded,  combine  to  give 
a peculiar  fascination  to  her  Memoirs.  In  a dark  and 
dreary  age,  but  one  of  varied  and  heroic  adventure,  in 
the  desperate  struggle  of  a great  but  declining  empire, 
she  related,  for  the  instruction  of  other  times,  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune — the  hopes,  the  alarms, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  wild  period,  when  the  East,  the 
West,  and  the  North,  the  exhausted  culture  of  the  old, 
and  the  rude  chivalry’  of  the  new  civilizatiou  were  in- 
termingled with  the  fierce  fury  of  Tartar  and  Saracenic 


violence.  That  she  lived  in  the  days  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV,  the  countess  Matilda,  Godfrey  dc  Bouillon, 
and  Kilidje  Arslan,  is  evidence  of  the  eventful  charac- 
ter of  the  time.  That  she  beheld  the  passage  of  the 
first  crusaders,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  acquainted 
with  Peter  the  Hermit,  Bohemond,  Tancred,  and  the 
other  leaders,  gives  assurance  of  the  highest  interest  in 
her  reminiscences.  That  she  was  brought  up  iu  the 
Byzantine  court,  familiar  with  its  delusive  splendors, 
its  secrets,  its  vices,  its  intrigues, and  its  hazards;  that 
she  was  herself  designated  for  the  imperial  crown,  may 
not  attest  the  accuracy  or  the  profundity  of  her  narra- 
tive, but  certainly  confer  upon  it  a breathing  charm 
and  a personal  reality  which  may  atone  for  grievous 
defects.  The  inflation  of  her  language,  the  affectations 
of  her  learning,  the  extravagance  of  her  statements, 
the  moral  distempers  which  warp  her  judgment,  may 
detract  seriously  from  the  trustworthiness  of  her  record, 
and  have  been  amply  and  too  exclusively  presented. 
Serious  as  are  these  drawbacks,  they  do  not  prevent  her 
biography  of  her  father  from  being  the  most  attractive 
in  the  long  list  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  also 
the  most  instructive. 

1.  Lift. — Anna  Comnena  was  the  eldest  child  of  the 
emperor  Alexius  Coranenus,  by  his  second  wife,  the 
empress  Irene  Ducocnsa.  She  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople, on  Sunday,  Dec.  1,  1083,  the  day  of  her  fa- 
ther’s return  from  his  repulse  of  Bohemond  at  Iarissa. 
She  was  Porphgrogrnita — bom  in  the  Purple  Palace— 
and,  a few  days  after  her  birth,  was  proclaimed  caesarisM 
and  heiress  of  the  empire,  and  was  betrothed  to  the 
boy  Constantine,  son  of  the  former  emperor,  Michael 
Ducas,  and  the  nominal  colleague  of  her  father  on  the 
imperial  throne.  She  was  at  once  recognised  as  the 
image  of  her  father  ( A Uxiad,  vi,  8).  By'  this  be- 
trothal the  Comnenian  dynasty  assumed  some  preten- 
sions to  be  the  restoration  of  the  sovereign  house  of 
Ducas.  The  young  prince  was  retained,  with  his  moth- 
er, in  honorable  confinement,  and  soon  died,  but  not  be- 
fore Durazzo,  as  is  often  slated.  Anna  had  three  broth- 
ers and  three  sisters.  Among  the  former  was  Ugly 
John  Kalo-Joanncs,  about  four  years  younger  than  her- 
self, who  succeeded  their  father  on  the  throne,  and  was 
never  forgiven  for  this  intrusion.  Her  uncles,  her 
aunts,  and  her  cousins,  her  brothers-in-law,  sisters-in- 
law,  nephews  and  nieces,  outrun  convenient  enumera- 
tion. Are  they  not  commemorated  by  Du  Cange,  in 
his  serviceable  Familice  Byzantinaf  u Her  mother,  Irene, 
was  the  grandniece  of  the  emperor,  Constantine  Duca^ 
and  her  father  was  the  nephew  of  Isaac,  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  line  of  the  Comneni.’’  She  was  thus  of  im- 
perial blood  on  both  sides.  The  time  of  her  death  has 
not  been  determined.  As  she  began  her  history  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  wrote  under  the  reign  of  her 
nephew,  Manuel,  and  was  still  writing  after  thirty 
years  of  surveillance,  she  may  be  presumed  to  have 
lived  to  a very  advanced  age.  She  grew  up  in  the 
court  in  close  attendance  on  her  mother,  and  in  more 
intimate  and  kindly  association  with  her  parents  than 
is  usual  in  sovereign  households.  In  her  father’s  fre- 
quent absences  on  military  exjieditions,  she  was  more 
a companion  of  her  mother  than  a child  in  the  family. 
On  more  peaceful  removals  from  Constantinople  the 
empress  and  the  caisarissa  accompanied  the  emperor. 
This  affectionate  intimacy  develoj)ed  from  very  early 
years  the  inquisitive  spirit,  the  mental  powers,  and 
the  political  aptitudes  of  the  young  girl,  and  afforded 
her  the  best  opportunities  for  a present  and  minute 
knowledge  of  the  prominent  persons  and  important 
occurrences  of  the  times.  The  drama  proceeded  im- 
mediately' before  her  eyes.  She  was  unquestionably'  pre- 
cocious. She  was  provided  with  the  best  instructors 
and  with  the  best  means  of  instruction.  She  had  great 
zeal  for  learning,  quick  apprehension,  and  high  capacity. 
She  became  a prodigy  of  erudition  in  the  estimation  of 
her  contemporaries,  and  not  merely  within  the  circle  of 
the  court.  It  is  certainly  a mistake  to  regard  the  end 
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of  the  11th  and  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  as 
an  uncultivated  period.  The  name  of  the  empress  Eu- 
docia  Macrembolissa ; the  abilities  of  Michael  Tsellus, 
and  of  John  Italus,  the  precursor  and  Byzantine  coun- 
terpart of  Abelard ; the  number,  rank,  and  enthusiasm  of 
their  disciples ; the  historical  productions  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  state,  disprove  any  such  hasty  con- 
clusions. The  Ducases,  and  particularly  the  emperor 
Michael  and  his  brothers,  were  noted  for  their  litera- 
ry zeal  (A  Itxiud,  v,  8).  Tastes  may  be  corrupt,  pur- 
suits mistaken,  modes  of  thought  distorter),  but  these 
aberrations  do  not  preclude  diligence  of  culture.  Rhet- 
oric and  logic  and  philosophy,  the  inflated  style  of 
zealots  for  Attic  polish,  the  arid  and  tangled  ingenuity 
of  the  schoolmen,  the  sophistry  of  the  new  Platonists  or 
new  Pythagoreans,  and  of  later  unnamed  sects,  were 
the  objects  of  admiration ; but  these  objects  were  seri- 
ously prosecuted.  The  imperial  Anna  was  among  the 
roost  eager  and  successful  of  such  students.  She  boasts 
of  baring  mastered  both  the  Aristotelian  and  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.  She  expresses  decided  opinions  upon 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  John  the  Italian.  She  dis- 
plays in  her  writings  an  ample  if  indiscriminate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics  of  ancient  Greece.  Such 
studies,  however,  furnished  only  the  skeleton  and  vest- 
ure of  her  inquiries.  Their  substance  was  veiy  differ- 
ent. The  actual  range  of  solid  information  exhibited 
in  the  work  of  her  later  life,  the  patient  industry  with 
which  she  sought,  and  the  quick  judgment  with  which 
she  estimated  the  roost  important  matters  of  daily  con- 
cern, may  be  recognised  under  all  the  extravagant  finery 
with  which  they  were  disguised.  Her  acquaintance 
with  the  scholars  of  the  day,  her  court  life,  her  inter- 
course with  her  parents,  her  familiarity  with  the  states- 
men and  chief  actors  of  the  hustling  period  in  which 
she  lived,  furnished  her  with  constant  and  valued  op- 
portunities for  the  most  abundant  knowledge,  and  for 
the  quickest  appreciation  of  what  transpired  around 
her.  Nor  were  the  habitual  dangers  by  which  she  was 
encompassed  and  which  threatened  the  station  and  the 
lives  of  herself,  her  family,  and  her  multitudinous  rela- 
tions, without  influence  in  sharpening  all  her  faculties 
and  enlarging  her  range  of  reflection.  It  is  necessary 
to  reason  back  from  the  characteristics  of  her  subse- 
quent life,  and  of  her  Memoirs,  to  her  original  predis- 
positions. Grapes  are  not  gathered  from  a bramble 
bush. 

With  remarkable  aptitudes,  with  favoring  appliances, 
with  exciting  and  invigorating  experiences,  Anna  grew 
up  to  womanhood,  and,  if  the  testimony  of  herself  may 
be  accepted,  crowned  her  intellectual  accomplishments 
with  rare  beauty  and  feminine  grace.  The  Comneni 
were  long  eminent  for  talent,  and  were  even  more  dis- 
tinguished for  their  personal  appearance.  Anna  par- 
took of  both  kinds  of  endowment.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  she  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
singularly  handsome.  Such  charms  as  she  possessed 
msy  have  been  masculine,  like  her  mind  and  temjiera- 
mmt.  This  may  he  an  entirely  erroneous  inference. 
The  illuminated  miniature  of  the  celebrated  countess 
Matilda,  her  contemporary,  which  adorns  the  coeval 
MS.  of  Donuo,  represents  a small  figure  with  almost  in- 
fantile features.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  style 
of  Anna’s  beauty,  in  this  remarkable  historian  were 
united  the  highest  rank,  fortune,  family,  energy,  de- 
cision, personal  appearance,  intellect,  and  learning  — a 
marvellous  combination  in  a princess  of  the  Byzantine 
empire. 

As  the  young  I>ucas  had  disappointed  Anna's  matri- 
monial expectations  by  an  early  death,  her  father,  for 
•wne  unascertained  reason,  bestowed  her  hand  upon 
Xicephorus  Bryennius,  the  eldest  son  (Zonar.  xviii, 
21;  Du  Cange  say*  grandson)  of  that  Bryennius  who 
bid  pretended  to  the  empire,  but  had  been  defeated, 
euptured.  and  blinded  by  Alexius.  He  was  probably 
touch  older  than  herself.  She  expressed  a most  de- 
voted attachment  to  his  memory  in  her  lonely  and 


desolate  widowhood,  though  she  had  not  restrained  the 
bitterness  of  her  tongue  during  their  married  life 
(Nicet.  Chon,  i,  8).  Of  the  course  and  character  of 
their  wedded  career  we  have  no  information  beyond  the 
widow’s  indistinct  regrets.  Her  husband  was  a man  of 
education  and  ability.  He  was  much  employed  in  the 
incessant  military  transactions  of  the  times.  His  death 
was  attributed  to  poison,  administered  by  direction  of 
his  wife’s  able  but  unscrupulous  nephew,  Andronicus. 
His  literary  culture  is  shown  by  the  very  interesting 
history  of  the  Comneni,  which  was  interrupted  by  his 
death,  and  which  furnished  the  example  and  the  stim- 
ulus for  its  continuation  by  his  learned  relict  ( Aleiiad, 
Praf.  iii).  He  brought  his  Memoirs  down  only  to 
the  accession  of  Alexius.  His  bereaved  spouse  records 
for  us  the  whole  reign  of  her  father. 

Anna  Comnena  was  married,  probably,  about  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Hermit's  passage  through  Constanti- 
nople, on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  and  its  dese- 
crated sanctities.  It  was  about  two  years  after  her 
marriage  that  the  turbulent,  rapacious,  arrogant  hosts 
of  the  Crusaders  swarmed  round  Constantinople,  plun- 
dering and  devastating  the  famished  provinces  through 
which  they  pursued  tlieir  lingering  and  disorderly  way. 
The  years  that  followed  were  filled  with  multifarious 
adventures,  with  diversified  hazards,  with  wars,  with 
conspiracies,  and  with  romantic  tales  of  heroic  achieve- 
ments and  selfish  audacity. 

The  troubled  career  and  the  difficult  reign  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  at  length  drew  to  a close.  His  waning  life 
and  his  days  of  suffering  were  curiously  watched  by 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  the  daughter  of  his  heart. 
His  sick-bed  was  besieged  by  them,  and  his  palace 
guarded  by  their  orders,  in  order  to  determine  the  suc- 
cession according  to  their  wishes.  John,  the  heir  and 
successor,  was  excluded  from  his  father’s  presence. 
Conspiracy  was  active  within  and  without  the  city,  to 
secure  the  imperial  crown  for  Anna  and  her  husband. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  MS.  of  the  closing  chapters  of 
Anna's  work  is  so  mutilated  ns  to  leave  the  account  of 
the  death-bed  scenes  unintelligible.  The  other  authori- 
ties assert  that  the  sinking  emperor  was  importuned  by 
wife  and  daughter  to  declare  the  latter  heiress  to  the 
throne.  He  died  without  gratifying  this  desire;  and 
his  affectionate  wife  addressed  words  of  savage  con- 
tumely to  his  departing  spirit. 

Though  the  desires  of  the  empress  and  the  princess 
were  thus  frustrated,  the  hopes  which  had  been  so  long 
entertained,  and  the  aims  so  long  contemplated,  were 
not  renounced.  The  palace  was  held  under  guard. 
Ugly  John,  the  son  and  brother,  was  neither  informed 
of  the  death,  nor  invited  to  the  presence  of  the  dead 
emperor.  The  partisans  of  the  faction  were  prepared 
for  the  seizure  of  the  throne.  Their  retainers  were  as- 
sembled, military  support  was  organized,  and  Niceph- 
oros Bryennius  was  urged  to  prompt  action,  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  and  empire.  A mas- 
culine energy  and  daring  were  exhibited  by  the  empress 
and  cresarissa,  which  would  have  been  notable  in  a con- 
quering usurper—  Dux  fatmina  facti . 

The  calm  resolution  and  promptitude  of  John  Com- 
nenus, and  the  irresolution  or  conscientiousness  of  Ni- 
cephoros Bryennius,  defeated  these  bold  and  well-ma- 
tured schemes.  Bryennius  refused  to  perform  the  part 
assigned  to  him — whether  unwilling  to  uphold  disloyal 
practices,  or  warned  by  the  failure  and  fate  of  his  father 
or  grandfather,  or  by  mingled  motives.  His  wife  as- 
cribed his  reluctance  or  delay  to  faintness  of  heart,  and 
expressed  her  scorn  in  terms  of  contempt  stronger  and 
coarser  than  the  language  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

John  secured  the  throne  without  serious  commotion. 
His  mother  and  sister  were  pardoned  and  put  under 
slight  and  honorable  restraint.  Nicephoros  Bryennius 
seems  to  have  been  unharmed  and  uncensured.  Even 
the  princely  fortunes  and  the  wide  domains  of  his  rivals 
were  left  untouched  by  the  successful  emperor.  The 
representations  of  his  follower,  bis  friend,  and  his  able 
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minister,  the  Turk,  John  Axuch,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Crusaders  at  Nice,  dissuaded  him  from  his  first 
purpose  of  confiscating  the  possessions  of  the  near  rela- 
tives who  bad  conspired  against  him. 

Anna  was  soured  for  life  by  her  defeat,  and  poured 
her  long  lamentations  throughout  her  history  (espe- 
cially Alexiad,  xiv,  7).  The  long-deferred  hope,  the 
design  nursed  in  silent  anxiety  during  wear)-  years, 
were  altogether  frustrated.  The  unsistcrly  dislike  of 
the  sovereign  was  intensified.  The  wrong  that  had 
been  prevented  seemed  an  injury  received.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  probably  under  the  reign  of 
her  nephew,  Manuel,  Anna  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pelled to  retire,  or  to  seek  refuge  in  a nunnery.  There 
she  fanned  the  ancient  flames,  cherished  the  old  pas- 
sions, and  relieved  her  anguish  by  mingling  angry  re- 
grets with  all  her  reminiscences — 

“ In  sens  of  flame  her  plunging  son]  Is  drown’d. 

While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round.” 

The  date  of  Anna  Comnena’s  death  is  wholly  un- 
known. Nothing  is  recorded  of  her  after  the  decease 
of  her  husband,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  venom- 
ous moanings  of  her  work  and  in  some  very  brief  notices. 
One  son  survived  her,  Alexius,  who  took  his  grand- 
father’s family  name,  Comnenus  ( Nicet.  Chon,  ii,  7 ), 
and  was  captured  in  the  Capitanata  by  the  Normans, 
against  whom  he  commanded.  Her  memory  has  been 
more  effectually  preserved  by  the  memorial  of  her  fa- 
ther, which  she  is  supposed  to  have  completed  about 
thirty  years  after  his  death.  It  is  only  stated  by  her 
that  she  was  writing  at  that  time  (Alexiad,  xiv, 7). 

2.  The  Alexiad* — The  fame  of  Anna  Comnena  has 
been  perpetuated  by  a single  literary  monument.  This 
is  beyond  question  the  most  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive of  the  Byzantine  histories,  after  those  of  Procopius 
and  Agathias.  Nevertheless,  the  work  has  been  too  little 
esteemed.  It  has  been  oftener  cited  with  a sneer  than 
read  with  fairness  and  intelligence.  Much  of  the  de- 
preciation and  neglect  must  be  ascribed  to  her  own  ex- 
travagant rhetoric,  and  to  unmeasured  admiration  of 
her  father,  equally  in  his  failures  and  in  his  achieve- 
ments. More  may,  undoubtedly,  be  attributed  to  the 
contempt  with  which  Gibbon  has  spoken  of  the  history 
and  its  author.  The  supercilious  censure  of  the  great 
historian  has  repressed  curiosity,  and  prevented  consid- 
erate judgment,  while  it  has  often  discouraged  exami- 
nation. It  is  forgotten  that  this  Alexiad  is  a sort  of 
prose  epic,  according  to  the  false  taste  of  the  age,  as 
the  Philijypeid  of  Gulielmus  Brito,  and  the  Gesta  Fri - 
derici  of  Gunther  Tigurinus,  were  verse  histories  of 
their  respective  heroes.  Yet,  whatever  censures  may  be 
justly  passed  upon  the  work,  our  acquaintance  with  a 
most  eventful  period  would  be  both  meagre  and  distorted 
wit  hout  the  aid  of  Anna's  discredited  labors.  A clearer 
and  juster  apprehension  of  some  of  the  most  surprising 
and  complex  changes  in  the  current  of  human  affairs 
than  has  yet  been  attained  may  be  expected  from  a 
cooler,  kindlier,  and  more  dispassionate  study  of  her  re- 
markable contribution  to  the  varying  story  of  the  Byz- 
antine empire. 

The  interruption  of  the  history  of  the  Coroneni,  by  the 
death  of  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  induced  his  disconsolate 
widow,  in  her  enforced  seclusion,  to  take  up  the  broken 
thread  of  the  narrative,  and  to  continue  it  to  her  father’s 
decease.  She  had  her  own  abundant  recollections  of 
incidents  And  scenes  at  which  she  had  been  present, 
of  counsels  and  projects  of  which  she  had  been  cogni- 
zant, of  conspiracies  in  which  her  own  fate  had  been  in- 
volved. She  was  familiar  with  the  secrets  of  the  palace, 
with  her  husband’s  labors,  with  the  materials  he  had 
gathered,  and  with  the  notes  which  he  had  prepared. 
Not  content  with  these  sources  of  knowledge,  she  dili- 
gently pursued,  in  every  quarter,  information  regarding 
past  events;  sought  out  those  who  had  participated  in 
the  grave  transactions  of  the  times,  or  possessed  the 
most  thorough  acquaintance  with  them.  The  zeal  for 
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the  fulness  of  historical  truth  is  asserted  by  herself,  but  it 
is  also  attested  by  the  abundance,  the  variety,  and  the 
minuteness  of  the  knowledge  displayed  throughout  her 
work.  The  statements  may  often  be  prejudiced,  the 
sentiments  affected,  the  exaggerations  frequent,  the 
expression  turgid,  the  rhetorical  decorations  inappropri- 
ate and  excessive — but  these  were  the  defects  of  the 
age.  They  do  not  destroy  the  high  qualifications  which 
they  conceal  by  their  gaudy  splendor.  Making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  grave  blemishes  which  have  too  much 
engrossed  the  attention  of  critics,  the  substance  that  re- 
mains is  of  the  highest  iuterest  and  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  undue  depreciations  of  Anna’s  Gesta  has 
had  a very  injurious  effect  on  the  estimation  of  that 
memorable  age,  when  the  seeds  of  growth  and  the  tares 
of  decay  were  so  widely  scattered.  It  has  certainly 
occasioned  such  a discoloration  of  the  pictures  of  the 
crusades  as  has  led  to  erroneous  conceptions  of  their 
origin  and  conduct.  Yet  Anna,  who  has  been  so  inju- 
diciously slighted,  was  their  earliest  historian,  witnessed 
their  passage,  was  cognizant  of  their  inception  and  prog- 
ress, and  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  first,  and,  probably,  with  the  sovereigns  of  the  second 
crusade.  Much  discernment  and  more  than  ordinary 
skill  may  be  required  to  detect  the  true  lineaments  of 
the  personages  and  the  scenes,  under  the  glaring  pig- 
ments and  prodigal  daubing  of  the  pictures;  but  they 
may  be  detected,  and  their  detection  will  reward  the 
labor  expended  upon  the  task.  But  the  first  crusade 
constitutes  only  a small,  though  a very  prominent, 
part  of  the  narrative.  The  career  of  the  emperor 
Alexius  forms  the  subject  of  the  Alexiad;  and  in  his 
troubled  and  constantly  imperilled  reign  there  occurred 
many  other  greater  clangers,  and  more  arduous  prob- 
lems for  statesmanship.  It  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion some  of  these  to  show  the  multitudinous  topics  of 
interest  recorded  by  Anna : the  war  with  Robert  Guis- 
card,  and  the  later  war  with  Bohemond ; the  wars  with 
the  Turks,  Romans,  Hungarians,  Slavonians;  the  revolts 
and  the  conspiracies;  the  heresies  of  John  Italus,of  the 
Paulicians,  and  of  the  Bogomilians;  the  reconstitution 
of  the  army,  by  which  a precedent  was  furnished  for 
the  Ottoman  Janizaries;  the  military  stratagems  and 
devices ; the  ambitious  schemes  of  Norman  auxiliaries ; 
the  reorganization  of  the  state;  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage;  the  restoration  of  the  finances;  the  provision 
for  the  poor,  the  great  orphan  asylum  and  the  poor- 
house  ; the  plagues  and  famines  and  physical  disturb- 
ances ; the  ceremonies,  the  occupations,  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  court  These  and  numerous  other  sub- 
jects, exhibiting  the  civil  and  social  aspects  of  the 
fainting  and  beleaguered  empire,  receive  their  fullest 
exposition  in  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena.  Later 
chroniclers  contented  themselves  with  copying  and 
abridging  her  relations,  and  did  credit  to  themselves 
and  justice  to  their  original  by  repeating  her  praises. 
It  belonged  to  a later  age  to  see  only  the  blemishes,  aud 
to  remain  totally  blind  to  the  merits  of  her  work. 

3.  Literature.  — Anna  Comnena,  Alexias  (ed.  Bonn. 
1839-76) ; Du  Cange,  Families  A ugustir  Byzantines,  apud. 
Script.  Rer.  Byz.  voL  xxi.  (Venet.  1729);  Bayle,  IHct. 
Hist.  Crit.,  tit.  Anna  Comnena;  Ftlssli,  T>i*sevtntio  de 
Annie  Alexiade  (Tigur,  1766);  Wilkcn,  Rer.  a Comm. 
Gestar.  1.  iv.  ( Ilcidclb.  1811);  Nikolai,  Getch.  ties 
Byzant.  Lit.,  apud.  Erech  u.  Gruber.  Fnkyklopadie  • 
Calliades,  Anna  Comnena  (Constantin.  1879);  Krug, 
Chronologic  dcs  Byzantincr.  (G.  F.  H.) 

Comodi  (or  Commodo ),  Andrka,  a reputable 
Florentine  painter,  was  bom  in  1560,  and  was  the  friend 
and  scholar  of  Cigoli.  His  principal  works  are  in  Rome, 
among  which  are  the  following : The  Baptism  of  Christ, 
in  San  Giovanni  in  Fontc;  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross.  in 
the  tribune  of  San  Vitale;  and  the  principal  altar-piece 
in  San  Carlo  a Catinari,  representing  the  titular  saint 
kneeling.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1638.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v.;  Hoefcr,  Four.  Biog . 
Generate,  a.  v. 
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Comp,  Jacob  S.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Marklevilie,  Pa.,  June  24,  1845.  He  expe- 
rienced religion  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  received  license 
to  preach  in  1867 ; graduated  from  Dickinson  Semi- 
nary in  Jane,  1869,  entered  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Conference,  and  travelled  the  remainder  of  that  year 
and  all  the  next  on  Watsontown  Circuit.  In  1872  fail- 
ing health  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  active  ranks, 
and  he  returned  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  where  he 
died,  Xov.  16,  1876.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1877,  p.  26. 

Compagnoni,  Camillo,  an  Italian  preacher, 
brother  of  the  bishop  of  Osimo,  was  bom  in  1698,  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  order,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  knowledge  and  talent  as  a preacher.  He  died  in 
1777.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  liiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Compagnoni,  Pietro,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  was 
born  at  San  Lorenzo,  near  Lugo,  March  28,  1802.  He 
received  his  education  first  under  his  uncle;  afterwards 
studied  belles-lettres,  philosophy,  and  theology  under 
the  famous  professor  Tommaso  Ancarini,  who  died  at 
Rome  in  1830,  vicar-general  of  the  Dominicans.  Com- 
pagnoni, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  aided  by  Giovanni 
Xuvoli,  published  Salmi  PettiienziaU  Davids  ( Lugo, 
1821).  After  ordination  he  was  made  professor  of  rhet- 
oric and  geography  in  the  Lyceum  at  Lugo,  at  the 
same  time  officiating  as  preacher.  He  died  Sept.  13, 
1833,  leaving  some  minor  pieces,  for  which  sec  liiog. 
I'nicerselle,  s.  v. 

Compagnoni,  Pompeo,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
writer,  woa  bom  at  Maccrata,  March  11,  1693.  He 
studied  first  in  his  own  town,  and  in  1712  at  Home, 
under  Gravina.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Maccrata,  and  auditor  to  cardinal 
Francesco  Barberini.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Osimo 
and  Cingoli,  Oct.  2, 1740,  and  died  July  25, 1774,  leav- 
ing, besides  some  minor  pieces,  a Memorie  della  Chiesa 
d"  Otisno  (Rome,  1782,  5 vola.  4to).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Compan,  Abbe,  a French  scholar,  was  bom  at  Arles 
about  1730.  He  studied  jurisprudence  and  theology  in 
his  native  country,  and  was  made  advocate  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.  I^ter  he  entered  upon  the  ecclesias- 
' tical  calling,  and  was  one  of  the  clergy  of  Saint  Andre 
dcs  Arts.  He  wrote,  V Esprit  de  la  Religion  Chritienne 
(Paris,  1763): — J.e  Temple  de  la  Piiie,  et  (Euvrts  Di- 
verset (ibid.  1765,  1769):  — Nourelle  Methods  Gco- 
grcrpkique  ( ibid.  1770 ).  See  Hoefer,  Now.  liiog . 
Ginirale,  s.  V. 

Compand  ( Compan,  or  Compano),  Jkas,  a 
French  priest  and  religious  writer,  was  bom  at  Dalon, 
in  the  diocese  of  Pamicrs,  in  1771.  He  was  a pupil  at 
the  seminary  of  Cahors,  in  charge  of  the  pricsta  of  Saint- 
Lazare,  having  entered  that  celebrated  order;  and  after 
having  taught  philosophy  in  several  seminaries  of  the 
province,  be  was  called  to  the  same  position  in  the 
seminary  of  Saint-Firmin,  at  Paris.  Later  he  was 
almoner  of  the  Hotel  dcs  Invalided,  and  eventually  su- 
perior of  the  seminary  at  Toulouse.  The  Revolution 
forced  him  to  seek  an  asylum,  first  at  Barcelona,  and 
then  at  Rome.  After  twelve  years  of  exile  he  re- 
turned to  the  capital  of  Languedoc,  where  he  accepted 
a chair  of  theology,  and  occupied  it  until  1830.  He 
died  Feb.  7,  1835,  leaving  Traits  des  lHspenses  de  Col- 
let (with  notes,  corrections,  additions,  and  cxplana- 
ticos)  i—Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Jesus-Christ  (composed 
at  the  request  of  madame  Louise,  daughter  of  Louis 
XV).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  liiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Compass.  Worship  op  thk.  The  Chinese  were 
accustomed  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the  compass  by 
burning  little  odoriferous  balls,  and  offering  meats  aud 
McriScts  to  it.  They  threw  gilded  paper  punctually 
taice  a day  into  the  sea  to  attract  its  favor  and  win  it 
to  be  propitious.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  W orld,  s.  v. 

Compassivity  is  a term  used  by  Romanist  writers 


to  express  the  feelings  of  a saint  on  beholding  in  a 
vision  the  sufferings  whereby  his  soul  is  transpierced 
with  the  sword  of  a compassive  pain,  thus  literally  en- 
during the  passion  of  Christ.  Sec  Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  s.  v. 

CompStres  and  Commatrea.  See  Sponsors. 

Compendiense,  Concilium.  Sec  Compikgxk. 

Compere,  Lkk,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
England  in  1789.  Soon  after  entering  the  ministry  he 
went  as  a missionary  to  Jamaica,  but  ill-health  obliged 
him  to  return  after  one  year.  In  1817  he  came  to 
America,  and  for  some  time  labored  in  South  Carolina, 
having  charge  for  six  years  of  the  mission  among  the 
Creek  Indians.  The  transfer  of  the  tribe  west  of  the 
Mississippi  broke  up  the  mission.  He  followed  the  tide 
of  emigration,  until  finally  he  settled  in  Yazoo  County, 
Miss.,  where  he  labored  with  considerable  success  for 
several  ycara.  He  lived  for  n time  in  Arkansas,  then 
removed  to  Texas,  and  died  there  in  1871.  See  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encyclop . p.  258.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Competentes  (i.  e.  seekers  of  the  grace  of  Christ) 
was  an  advanced  class  of  candidates  for  baptism,  who 
had  received  adequate  instruction.  They  acquired  this 
name  on  Palm-Sunday,  when  the  Creed  was  delivered 
to  them;  on  the  second  Sunday  following  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  was  explained  in  their  hearing. 

Compidgne.  Councils  ok  ( Concilium  Compen- 
diense), were  provincial  synods,  as  follows : 

I.  Held  in  756.  At  this  council,  Pepin,  king  of 
France,  several  bishops  and  lords,  together  with  the 
legates  of  pope  Stephen,  were  present.  An  organ  sent 
by  the  eastern  emperor  to  Pepin  was  received.  Eight- 
een canons  were  published,  chiefly  relating  to  questions 
about  marriages : 

1.  Orders  the  separation  of  parties  marrying  within  the 
third  degree. 

3.  Declares  that  a wife  taking  the  veil  without  her  hus- 
band's consent  must  be  given  up  to  him,  if  be  requires  it. 

5.  Allows  a free  mnu  who  marries  n slave  under  the 
idea  that  she  was  free  to  put  her  away  and  to  marry 
again  : also  allows  the  same  to  a free  woman. 

9.  Declares  baptism  administered  by  an  uubaptized 
priest,  in  the  uamc  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  valid. 

See  Labbe,  Concil.  vi,  1694. 

II.  Held  Aug,  5,  1235,  concerning  certain  articles 
which,  according  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  violated 
the  liberties  of  the  Church.  The  archbishop  and  six 
of  his  suffragans  proceeded  to  St.  Denis,  in  order  to 
make  a second  monition  to  the  king,  which  step  induced 
the  lords  to  prefer  a complaint  bv  letter  to  the  pope 
against  the  bishops  and  clergy;  this  letter  is  dated 
September,  1235.  The  king  (St.  Louis),  by  an  ordi- 
nance, declared  that  his  own  vassals  ami  those  of  the 
lords  were  not  bound,  in  civil  matters,  to  answer  any 
charge  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  thnt  if  the  ec- 
clesiastical judge  should  proceed  to  excommunicate  any 
one  in  such  a case,  he  should  be  compelled  to  remove 
the  excommunication  by  the  seizure  of  bis  temporali- 
ties. The  pope  exhorted  St.  Isolds  to  revoke  this  or- 
dinance, declaring,  among  other  things,  that  God  had 
confided  to  the  pope  both  the  tem|M>ral  and  spiritual 
government  of  the  world.  However,  the  letter  seems 
to  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  king,  who  refused  to 
revoke  the  edict.  Sec  Labbe,  Condi,  xi,  603. 

III.  Held  in  1277,  by  Peter,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
with  eight  of  his  suffragans.  They  mnde  a decree  re- 
lating to  the  insubordinate  conduct  of  the  chapters  of 
the  cathedral  churches  of  the  province,  who  pretended, 
among  other  things,  to  a right  to  put  a stop  to  divine 
service,  and  to  lay  the  city  under  an  interdict,  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  their  own  immunities.  See  Labbe, 
ConcU.  x,  1081. 

IV.  Held  Jan.  4, 1804,  by  Robert  de  Courtenay,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  assisted  by  eight  bishops,  aud  the 
deputies  of  three  absent.  They  made  five  decrees : 

2.  Forbids  the  levying  imposts  upon  the  clergy  tinder 
false  pretences. 
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ft.  Restricts  the  dinner  of  the  clergy  of  the  province  to 
two  dishes  over  and  above  the  pottage  or  soup,  except 
they  have  some  great  person  at  the  table. 

See  Labbe,  Condi.  xi,  1492 ; Landon,  Man.  of  Councils, 

8,  V. 

Resides  the  foregoing,  which  were  the  most  impor- 
tant councils  held  at  Compifcgne,  there  are  notices  of 
others  at  the  same  place,  of  which  we  present  an  ac- 
count from  Richard  et  Giraud,  Bibliotheque  Sacree,  vii, 
425: 

I.  Held  in  7ft8,  at  which  Tassillon,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
pledged  fealty  to  king  Pepin  (Mansi,  1,607). 

II.  In  833,  at  which  Louis  le  Debonuulre  was  subjected 
to  nennnee  (iibbe,  vii ; Hardonin,  iv). 

III.  Iu  871,  at  which  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
excommunicated  the  followers  of  t'nrlomun,  who  bad  re- 
volted against  Charles  the  Bald  (Mansi,  1, 1013). 

IV.  In  877,  against  idolatry. 

V.  In  10S5,  by  Renand,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  favor 
of  certain  French  nbbevs  (Labbe,  x ; llardoniu,  vi). 

VI.  In  1256  (Gallia  Christ,  iii,  89). 

VII.  In  1270,  by  Jean  do  Courtenay,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  against  encroachments  upon  Church  property 
(Labbe,  xl:  Hardouin,  vii). 

VIII.  Iu  1301,  at  which  seven  canons  were  passed,  con- 
cerning ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (Labbe,  xi,  2;  Ilardou- 
in,  vii). 

IX.  Iu  1329, by  Qnillanme  de  Brie,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
at  which  seveu  canons  were  enacted,  the  third  relatiug  to 
clerical  jurisdiction. 

Compitalia,  among  the  pagan  Romans,  was  a festi- 
val celebrated, ^specially  at  cross-roads,  with  plays  and 
banquetings,iri  honor  of  the  Lares.  At  the  same  time,  as 
an  atonement  to  the  female  diemon,  Mania,  honev-cakes 
and  onions  were  offered.  All  families  of  Rome  at  this 
festival  hung  on  the  outside  of  their  houses  as  many 
woollen  balls  as  they  had  slaves,  anti  as  many  woollen 
dolls  as  there  were  free  people  in  the  house,  in  order 
that  Mania  might  take  these  instead  of  the  slaves.  It 
is  stated  that,  originally,  at  this  festival  children  were 
sacrificed,  which  abomination  the  consul  Brutus  ended 
by  instituting  the  above-mentioned  substitute. 

Compostella,  Councils  ok  ( Concilium  ad  Sanc- 
tum Jaettbum),  were  provincial  synods: 

I.  Held  May  6,  900,  upon  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Church  of  Sl  James.  Seventeen  bishops  were 
present,  together  with  king  Alfonso,  his  family,  aud 
many  others.  See  Labbe,  ConciL  ix,  482. 

II.  Held  in  1056,  by  Cresconius,  archdeacon  of  Com- 
postella. Among  other  things,  it  was  decreed  that  all 
bishops  and  priests  should  say  mass  daily,  aud  that  the 
clergy  should  wear  hair  shirts  on  days  of  fasting  and 
penitence.  See  Labbe,  Condi,  ix,  1087.— Landon,  Man. 
of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Comprising  Arch  is  an  architectural  term  for  the 
large  exterior  arch  of  a window,  which  encloses  the  sub- 
ordinate lights  and  tracery. 

Compromise,  Election  by,  is  one  of  the  modes 
of  electing  the  pope.  When  the  cardinals  fail  to  agree 
upon  any  one  candidate,  they  sometimes  refer  the  mat- 
ter  to  a committee  of  their  own  number  by  way  of  com- 
promise, binding  themselves  to  nominate  as  pope  the 
person  on  whom  the  arbiters  shall  fix.  See  Pope. 

Compte,  Nicolas  de,  a French  monk,  who  died  at 
Paris  in  1689,  is  the  author  of  several  geographical 
works,  and  a History  of  the  Jetcs.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. 

Compton,  Robert,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Withybrook,  Warw  ickshire,  Feb.  21,  1780. 
He  was  converted  before  arriving  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  Hinckley,  Leicester- 
shire. He  soon  began,  as  a licentiate,  to  preach  in  the 
neighboring  villages.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Isleham, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
there,  Oct.  29,  1817.  In  1831  his  health  began  to  fail, 
and  he  died  Aug.  8,  1834.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Maga- 
zine, 1835,  p.  189-191.  (.1.  C.  S.) 

Compton,  Samuel,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Gargrave,  near  Skipton,  March 


11,  1803.  In  1822  he  went  to  Rochdale,  joined  the 
Church,  and  began  to  assist  in  conducting  cottage- 
sendees.  He  moved  to  Bury  in  1831,  to  Radcliffe  In 
1838,  to  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  1850,  and  in  1855  to 
Settle,  where  he  was  ordained,  having  previously  la- 
bored as  home  missionary.  After  twelve  years’  work 
at  Settle,  Mr.  Compton  retired  to  Radcliffe,  where  he 
died,  July  1,  1870.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1871, 
p.  309. 

Compton,  William,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  London,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  early  life  with  his  parents. 
In  1809  he  entered  the  Virginia  Conference,  and  subse- 
quently became  a member  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference, in  each  of  which  he  labored,  as  health  would 
permit,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  in  November,  1847.  Mr. 
Compton  was  methodical  in  his  work,  eminently  a Bible 
student,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  highly  esteemed. 
See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1847,  p.  130. 

Compton,  William  F.,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Morgan 
County,  Ala.,  in  1837.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1855, 
united  with  the  Church  South,  and  in  1870  joined  the 
East  Texas  Conference.  In  1874  he  was  transferred  to 
the  North-west  Texas  Conference,  and  labored  therein 
till  his  sudden  death  in  1878  or  1879.  See  Minutes 
of  A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1879, 
p.  1 8. 

Comptitus.  See  Calendar. 

Comstock,  Elkanah,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  New  London,  Conn.,  and  commenced  preaching 
in  1800.  His  first  settlement  was  in  Albany  County, 
N.  Y.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Cayuga  County.  The 
New  York  Baptist  Convention  appointed  him  one  of 
its  missionaries  to  Michigan,  and  he  removed  to  Pon- 
tiac in  1824.  Having  rare  gifts  for  this  position,  he 
“ made  full  proof”  of  his  ministry.  In  1834  he  returned 
to  visit  his  native  place,  somewhat  broken  in  health,  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  See  Catbcnrt, 
Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  258.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Comstock,  Oliver  C.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1784.  He  received 
an  academic  education,  and  commenced  a course  or 
study  with  a view  to  entering  the  Christian  ministry. 
Subsequently  lie  abandoned  his  theological  studies  and 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  and,  in  due  time,  \va9 
licensed,  and  practiced  his  profession  at  T rutnansburg, 
N.  Y.  For  two  years  (1810-12)  he  was  a member  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives,  and  afterwards  was 
elected  a representative  from  the  state  of  New  York  to 
Congress,  and  was  twice  re-elected,  his  whole  term  of 
service  reaching  from  May  24,  1813,  to  March  3,  1819. 
He  retired  from  the  practice  of  medicine,  having  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  vocation  of  his  early  choice,  and 
was  ordained  as  a Baptist  clergyman.  For  a time  he 
acted  as  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington.  His  death  occurred  at  Marshall,  Mich., 
Jan.  11,  I860.  See  Poore,  Congressional  IHrectory , p. 
342.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Comstock,  Thomas,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Wayne  County,  O.,  March  2,  1829. 
He  was  converted  in  1841,  ami  in  1854  licensed  to 
preach,  and  received  into  the  North  Indiana  Confer- 
ence. In  1858  he  was  elected  professor  iu  Fort  Wavno 
College.  After  labonrig  in  that  capacity  two  years,  ho 
again  held  regular  appointments  until  1864,  when  he 
once  more  occupied,  for  a year,  a professorship  in  the 
same  college,  then  resumed  his  place  in  the  active  min- 
istry, and  continued  until  his  death,  June  17,  1872. 
Mr.  Comstock  was  a man  of  rare  culture,  a practical, 
earnest  preacher,  an  extraordinary  pastor,  and  a Chris- 
tian  of  deep  and  uniform  piety.  See  Minutes  of  .4  n- 
nual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  59. 

Comstock,  William,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
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liter,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  in  Wayne 
County,  0.,  May  2, 1832.  He  removed  with  hia  parents 
to  Indiana,  and  settled  on  Eel  River;  was  converted  in 
1843;  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  North  Indiana  Conference  in  1866.  In  1871  his 
health  failed,  and  he  died  Dec.  11, 1875.  Mr.  Comstock 
was  a man  of  great  faith  and  Christian  activity.  See 
M mutts  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  87. 

Cornua,  god  of  nocturnal  revels  and  festivals,  was 
a Grecian  deity,  represented  as  a young  man  crowned 
with  roses  or  myrtle,  holding  in  one  hand  a golden  cup, 
and  in  the  other  a platter  of  fruit. 

Comyn  (Comin,  or  Cumin),  John,  an  Irish  prel- 
ate, was  a native  of  England,  and  a monk  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Evesham.  His  education  was  supe- 
rior. Sept.  6, 1 181,  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Dublin, 
and  was  subsequently  ordained  a priest,  at  Velletri ; 
March  21,1182.  he  was  there  consecrated  archbishop  by 
pope  Lucius  III.  In  September,  1184,  he  was  sent  to 
Ireland  by  the  king  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
prince  John,  earl  of  Moreton.  In  1185  he  was  one  of 
the  English  nobles  who  received  John  and  his  train 
on  their  arrival  at  Waterford,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
obtained  from  the  boy  prince,  during  his  sojourn  in  Ire- 
land, a grant  of  the  bishopric  of  Glendalougli,  with  all 
its  churches,  lands,  tithes,  etc.  In  1186  Comvn  held  a 
provincial  synod  in  Dublin,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  He  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  king  Richard 
I,  Sept.  3, 1 189,  and  was  the  witness  to  that  monarch’s 
letters- patent  for  surrendering  to  Willinm,  king  of 
Scotland  the  castles  of  Rockbork  and  Berwick.  In 
1190  this  prelate  erected  a church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Patrick,  in  the  southern  part  of  Dublin.  At  the  same 
time  he  repaired  and  partly  enlarged  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  and  founded  and  endowed 
the  nunnery  of  Grace  Dieu  in  Dublin.  He  died  Ocu 
25. 1212.  See  D’Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A bps.  of  Dub- 
lin, p.  68. 

Conaid.  an  early  British  saint,  was  a companion 
of  St.  Sampson.  He  is  called  by  the  French  St.  Mein, 
and  is  probably  the  Ramc  as  Mcrennius.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  A.D.  590,  and  was  commemorated  June  15 
(Creasy.  Church  Uist.  of  Brit . lib.  xi,  c.  28). — Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  V. 

Conain.  See  Coxamhail. 

Conaing.  See  Cosang. 

Conall,  Saint.  In  the  Mart.  Doneg.  there  arc 
seven  Conalls,  and  Colgan  says  there  are  nine  or  ten 
in  the  Irish  martyrologies : 

1.  Son  of  Aedh,  is  commemorated  April  2.  He  suc- 
ceeded St.  Cairpre  as  bishop  of  Coleraine,  having  before 
been  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Cluain-dallain  (Todd 
and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  93 ; Reeves,  Eccl  A nt.  p. 
114  n.). 

2.  Abbot  of  Inis-Caeil,  is  commemorated  May  22. 
Colgan  calls  him  the  son  of  Mannis  Cadi  us,  son  of 
Caitherius.  A panegyric  written  upon  him  by  St. 
Dalian  Forgaill,  the  poet,  enables  us  to  fix  his  date  as 
frit*  to  A.D.  594.  He  is  said  to  have  brought  over 
fmm  Rome,  though  probably  not  promulgated  for  more 
than  a century  after  his  death,  a curious  law-tract  or 
rule.  Hill  extant,  entitled  the  Cain  fktmnaigh,  for  the 
obaerrance  of  Sunday  as  a day  totally  free  from  labor, 
»itb  certain  unavoidable  exceptions  (O’Curry,  fact. 
Jar.  Ireland,  ii,  82,  33 ; Butler,  Licts  of  the  Saints,  v, 
UX  346). 

3.  A bishop,  commemorated  March  18.  At  this 
date  Colgan  gives  a memoir  of  St.  Conall,  founder  of 
the  Church  of  Kilconnell.  He  was  made  bishop  by 
Sk  Patrick.  Together  with  St.  Etchen,  he  ordained, 
anknown  to  that  official,  some  persons  who  were  unfit 
kw  the  episcopate,  and  was  severely  rebuked  for  it  by 
hia  superior.  Ianigan  ( Eccl . Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  429) 
doubts  the  connection  with  St.  Patrick. 

4.  There  is  a St.  Conall  or  Connell  in  Scotland,  who 


gives  his  name  to  Kirkconnell,  but  whom  it  seems  im- 
possible to  identify  (Forbes,  Kal.  of  Scot.  Saints,  p. 
311). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Conamhail  (or  Conain),  an  early  Irish  and  Scot- 
tish saint,  son  of  Failbhe,  and  abbot  of  Hy,  is  commem- 
orated Sept.  11.  He  was  the  first  abbot  of  Ily,  or  Iona, 
that  was  not  of  the  race  of  the  founder,  and  was  the 
last  under  whom  the  native  usage  regarding  Piaster 
prevailed.  He  succeeded  St.  Adamnan,  A.D.  704,  and 
died  A.D.  710  (Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  150, 
153;  Grub,  Eccl  Hist,  of  Scot,  i,  113,  114;  O’Dono- 
van, Four  Masters,  i,  809).-~Sniith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog. 
s.  v. 

Conan  was  fifth  of  the  metropolitan  bishops  of 
London  in  the  British  period  (Stubbs,  Register,  p.  152). 

Conan  was  also  a common  Irish  name,  and  assumed 
several  forms,  as  Cona,  Catena,  Connan,  and  with  the 
affectionate  or  honorary  prefixes  Do  or  Da,  and  Mo, 
Dachonna , Mochonna,  etc.  It  is  given  to  several  early 
Irish  saints : 

1.  Commemorated  Jan.  13.  In  the  Irish  calendars, 
on  this  day,  there  are  Mochonna,  bishop  of  LeamhchoiU, 
anil  Mochonna  of  Inis-Patraig.  The  second  is  like- 
ly to  have  lived  on  the  island  of  Inis-Patrick  (Lani- 
gan, Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  303-307 ; O’Hanlou,  Irish 
Saints,  i,  191, 195,447 ; Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg. 
p.  15). 

2.  Dil,  of  Eas-ruaidh,  commemorated  March  8.  He 
was  the  son  of  Tighernach,  and  nearly  related  to  St. 
Columba.  He  is  called  also  Comta,  Connan , Conda, 
Mochonda,  and  came  to  be  generally  and  affectionately 
known  ns  Conan-dil,  “ Connanus  dilectus.”  He  had 
three  brothers,  saints  Begbile,  Colman,  and  Cunn-Caoin. 
He  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  Gth  century,  and 
ruled  over  a monastery,  probably  of  his  own  foundation, 
at  Cnodain,  on  the  Eme.  He  probably  was  also  a bish- 
op, and  is  numbered  among  the  disciples  of  St.  Columba 
(Lanigan,  Eccl  Ilist.  of  Ireland,  ii,  222, 226 ; Kelly,  Cal 
of  Irish  Saints,  p.  89). 

3.  Bishop  of  Sodor  or  Man,  is  commemorated  Jan. 
26.  From  the  Scotch  hagiographies  we  learn  that  St. 
Conan  was  bishop  in  Man,  or  ancient  Ebona,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and  his  influence  extend- 
ed through  the  Hebrides  ami  great  part  of  Scotland. 
He  died  about  A.I).  648,  and  is  honored  in  the  Hebri- 
des, Perthshire,  and  Forfarshire  (O’Hanlon,  Irish  Saints, 
i,  446-449;  Butler,  Dices  of  the  Saints,  i,  877,  378; 
Forbes,  Kal  of  Scot.  Saints,  p.  307,  308). 

4.  Of  Aeg,  commemorated  Jan.  12.  O'Hanlon  sug- 
gests that  St.  Conan  of  Aeg,  or  Egg,  may  have  given 
his  name  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Canna,  among 
the  Hebrides,  but  beyond  the  mention  of  the  name  and 
dedication  in  the  calendars  there  is  nothing  known  of 
this  saint  (Reeves,  Adamnan,  p.  308;  O’Hatilon, Irish 
Saints,  i,  180, 181). — Smith,  Diet.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Conang  (or  Conaing),  an  early  Irish  saint,  son 
of  Lucunau,  is  commemorated  Sept.  23.  This  person  is 
identified  with  Conaingus  O'Duithil , coarb  of  St.  Ailbhe 
of  Emly,  and  called  archbishop  in  The  J.ife  of  Mochas 
mocus.  If  this  be  so,  be  died  in  A.I).  661  (l^uiigan, 
Eccl  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  34, 85). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  a.  v. 

Conant,  Daniel  M.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19, 1786. 
He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  removed 
to  Ohio  in  1819;  began  preaching  there  in  1820,  amid 
the  hardships  of  a wilderness  life,  and  in  1835  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Ohio  Conference.  lie  became  superan- 
nuated in  1871,  but  continued  to  preach  until  his  de- 
cease, Dec.  27,  1873.  Mr.  Conant  was  a man  of  good 
natural  abilities,  well  versed  in  Methodism,  of  genuine 
cheerful  temperament,  and  untarnished  life.  See  Mint- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  109. 

Conant,  Gaius,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,1776,  and  graduated 
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from  Brown  University  in  1800.  He  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  in  part  with  Rev.  Dr.  Fobes  of  Rayn- 
ham,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  Arminian  views, 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  I)r.  Emmons 
of  Franklin.  He  was  ordained  Feb.  17, 1808,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Paxton;  was  installed, 
in  April,  1834,  over  the  Second  Congregational  Church 
in  Plymouth ; remained  seven  years,  and  then  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  Paxton,  where  he  died,  Feb.  6,  1862. 
See  Hist,  of  Hendon  .4  ssociation,  p.  279, 309.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Conant,  John,  D.D.,  a learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  Oct.  18,  1608,  at  Yealmpton,  in  Devonshire.  He 
was  educated  in  private  schools  and  at  Exeter  College, 
in  Oxford,  where  he  was  chosen  a fellow  in  1633,  soon 
after  became  an  eminent  tutor,  and  June  7,  1649,  was 
unanimously  chosen  rector  by  his  fellows.  In  1652  he 
received  priest’s  orders  at  Salisbury,  and  in  December, 
1654,  became  divinity  professor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  October,  1657,  he  was  made  vice-chancel- 
lor of  the  university,  and  held  that  dignity  until  Aug. 
5, 1660;  was  deprived  of  his  rectory  of  Exeter  College, 
Sept.  1,1662;  in  1670  was  invited  to  St.  Man.’,  Alder- 
manburv,  in  Ixwdon,  but  declined.  In  1676  he  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  in  December,  1681,  j 
prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester.  He  died 
March  12,  1693.  Dr.  Conant  understood  thoroughly 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  was  well  versed  in  the 
Syriac.  There  have  been  six  volumes  of  his  Sermons 
published  (Oxf.  1693-1722).  See  Chalmers,  Iiiog.  IHct. 
e.  v.;  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Hrit.  and  Amer.  Authors, 
a.  v. 

Conant,  Liba,  a Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  March  6,  1797.  He  studied  iu 
his  native  town,  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1819,  pursued  his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  Hol- 
land Weeks,  of  Abington,  and  became  pastor  at  North- 
field,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  fourteen  years.  His 
subsequent  pastorates  were  in  Hebron,  for  nine  years, 
Canaan,  Groton,  and  Oxford,  all  in  New  Hampshire. 
He  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  Bristol,  where 
he  died,  April  3,  1881.  See  Necrology  of  Hrotcn  Uni- 
versity, 1880-8 L ( J.  C.  S.) 

Conant,  Robert  Taft,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Barre,  Mass.,  Sept.  1, 1810.  He  joined  the 
Congregational  Church  in  1826;  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1836,  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
in  1841 ; commenced  preaching  at  ClintonviUe,  N.Y.,  in 
1840,  and  was  ordained  there  Nov.  4,  1841 ; removed 
to  St.  Lawrence  County  in  1849,  and  united  with  the 
old  Ogdensburg  Presbytery  in  1850;  preached  at  Os- 
wegatchie,  Morristown,  Antwerp,  Evanston,  and  Ileu- 
velton.  From  1865,  he  became  a teacher  in  a classical 
school  at  Ogdensburg.  also  preaching  occasionally.  He 
died  there,  Jan.  28,  1879.  Mr.  Conant  was  a pro- 
found scholar,  and  an  anient  advocate  of  temperance. 
He  published  only  some  Sermons  and  articles  in  peri- 
odicals. (W.  P.  S.) 

Conant,  Sylvanus,  a Unitarian  minister,  was  born 
at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1722,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1740.  He  was  ordained  at  Middlebor- 
ough,  March  28,  1745,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death,  Dec.  8, 1777.  He  was  a man  of  good  talents, 
of  deep  piety,  and  of  great  circumspection  in  his  per- 
sonal and  official  deportment.  Sec  Hist,  of  First  Church 
in  Middleho  rough,  p.  31,  32;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  292.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Conant,  William,  a Congregational  minister,  was  1 
bom  at  Bridgewater,  Mass. ; graduated  at  Yale  College  [ 
in  1770;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  iu  Lyme, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  22, 1773,  and  diet!  March  8, 1810,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years.  Sec  Sprague,  A finals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit, 
ii,  265. 

Conant,  William  M..  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Aurora.  O.,  Sept.  16,  1824.  He  was 
converted  under  the  ministry  of  his  father,  Rev.  D.  51. 


' Conant,  in  early  youth ; studied  at  Norwalk  Seminary 
l and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  in  1849  entered  the 
. North  Ohio  Conference.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors,  Dec.  28,  1871.  Mr.  Conant  was  deeply  pious, 
prudent,  attractive,  loving,  exemplary,  and  eminently 
conscientious.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1872, 
p.  72. 

Conantius,  a Spanish  prelate  of  the  7th  ccntuTy, 
was  bishop  of  Palentia  (Palencia,  iu  Old  Castile)  from 
the  reign  of  the  Visigothic  king  Gundemar,  A.D.  610,  to 
that  of  Sisenand,  in  636.  He  subscribed  the  decrees  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  councils  of  Toledo.  He  was 
dignified,  eloquent,  and  devoted,  and  was  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  music,  composing  many  new  melodies. 
He  was  the  author  of  a book  .of  discourses  on  the 
Psalms  (Cave,  Hist,  of  Lit.  i,  582;  Migne,  Patrol 
xevi,  203). — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Iiiog.  s.  v. 

Conanus.  See  Ccmasus. 

Conca,  Skhastiaxo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
nt  Gaels  in  1676,  and  studied  in  the  school  of  Solimena. 
His  abilities  soon  became  known,  and  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  rewarded  him  lib- 
erally for  a picture  of  Herod  and  the  ll'ue  Men.  He 
was  employed  to  decorate  the  Church  of  St.  Clement. 
His  principal  works  at  Rome  are  Jeremiah,  in  St.  John 
I*ateran,  and  The  Assumption,  in  San  Martino;  at  Lo- 
retto,  San  Niccolo ; at  Ancona,  San  Sarerio ; and  at 
Foligno.  San  Agostino.  He  died  in  1764.  See  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Iiiog.  (Itnirale,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Hiog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Concanen,  Riciiaud  Lvkr,  a Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op, was  a native  of  Ireland,  but  at  an  early  age  was  sent 
to  receive  the  white  habit  in  Lorraine,  at  the  convent 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  belonging  to  the  Irish  Dominicans, 
from  which,  at  the  expiration  of  his  novitiate,  he  was 
removed  to  Santa  Maria  Sopia  Minerva,  Rome.  He 
acquired  distinction  during  his  course  of  study,  and, 
at  its  termination,  he  was  selected  to  be  professor  of 
St.  Clement’s,  tbc  college  of  the  Irish  Dominicans  in 
the  same  city.  He  also,  for  several  years,  filled  a 
chair  in  the  school  founded  at  the  Minerva  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebrated  library  instituted  and  en- 
dowed by  the  munificence  of  the  illustrious  cardinal 
Casanate,  one  of  the  qualifications  of  which  was  a doc- 
torship  acquired  by  teaching  the  course  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  While  residing  at  the  Minerva,  Dr.  Concanen 
became  agent  to  archbishop  Troy  of  Dublin,  and  such 
was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  Propaganda, 
that  he  influenced  every  ecclesiastical  appointment  made 
for  Ireland  and  the  British  colonies.  Dr.  Concanen  was 
also  well  known  in  Rome  as  a preacher  in  the  Italian 
language— a rare  thing  for  a foreigner  to  attempt.  He 
had  long  taken  an  interest  in  the  American  missions, 
and  it  was  through  his  advice  that  the  first  convent  of 
the  Dominicans  was  founded  in  Kentucky  in  1805.  On 
account  of  his  health,  Concanen  declined  the  see  of  Kil- 
niacduagh,  Ireland,  but  was  persuaded  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  the  newly  formed  sec  of  New  York,  to  which 
he  was  consecrated  in  Rome,  April  24, 1808.  After  a resi- 
dence of  forty  years  in  Rome,  he  went  to  Naples,  in- 
tending to  take  passage  for  the  United  States.  French 
authorities,  then  in  |>ossession  of  that  port, detained  him 
prisoner  as  a British  subject.  These  disap[>ointmenLs 
and  hardships,  with  age  (he  was  now  nearly  seventy), 
proved  too  much,  and  he  died — not  without  suspicion 
of  poison — at  the  convent  of  St.  Dominic,  Naples,  June 
10,  1810.  Concauen  bore  with  him  the  pallium  for 
archbishop  Carroll,  and  bulls  of  institution  for  three  new 
bishops.  It  was  not  until  1816  that  a successor  to  Con- 
caneu  was  appointed,  when  John  Connolly  became  the 
first  resident  bishop  of  New  York.  His  library  and  a 
legacy  of  $20,000  I)r.  Coucancn  bequeathed  to  the  Do- 
minican convent  of  St.  Rose,  Ky.  See  De  Courcy  and 
Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Calh.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  90, 3o3— 
357 ; Baylcy,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in  X.  1’.  (1853), 
p.  53;  Brady,  The  Episcopal  Succession,  ii,  168. 
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Conceipam,  Agostinho  da,  a Portuguese  theo- 
logian of  the  Franciscan  order,  was  a native  of  Lamego. 
lie  engaged  as  a sailor  and  started  for  Brazil,  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  finally,  arriving  at  his  destination,  entered 
upon  a religious  career,  and  founded  a convent  of  his  | 
order  in  the  city  of  Cabo  Frio,  where  he  died  in  1693. 
He  wrote  many  Sermons.  See  Hoefcr,  A our.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerals, s.  v. 

Conceipam  (or  Barbosa  da  Costa),  Antonio 

da,  a Portuguese  theologian  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
was  born  at  Porto,  June  7, 1657.  He  entered  the  order 
in  1673  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  talent  as  n 
preacher.  He  died  April  20,  1718,  leaving  CUimorts  \ 
Evangelic*  (Lisbon,  1698).  See  Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  : 
Ghurair,  s.  v. 

Conceipam,  Appolinario  da,  an  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Lisbon,  July  25,  1692. 
He  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
Brazil,  joined  the  Franciscans  as  a lay  brother,  Sept. 

3,  1711,  and  was  finally  taken  into  the  employ  of 
the  general  of  the  order.  He  was  appointed  chron- 
icler of  the  Franciscans  in  1740,  ami  died,  probably 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  1750,  leaving  a large  num- 
ber of  works,  especially,  Fcquenos  na  Terra  Grandee  ru) 
cto  Mem arias  Historian  dot  Religiosos  da  Ordem  Se- 
rufea,  etc.  (Lisbon,  1732-38): — Claustro  Franciscano  , 
Lreclo  no  Dominio  da  Coroa  Fortugueza,  etc.  (ibid.  1740).  ■ 
See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Conceipam,  Duart£,  a Portuguese  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Villavicosa,()ct.  13, 1539.  He  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1614,  took  charge  of  several  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  and  performed  various  functions.  He 
died  Sept.  26,  1662,  leaving  Collecgao  de  Estatutos  Fs- 
tabelieidos  em  Direr  nos  CapUulos  Antecedentes  (16-16). 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Conceicao,  Antonio  i>a,  a Portuguese  ecclesiastic 
and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Pombal,  Mav  12, 1522.  He 
was  secular  canon  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  and  gained 
the  reputation  of  a saint.  He  died  May  12,  1601,  leav- 
ing E Qnalorze  Cartas  Espirituaes , published  in  his  Vie, 
by  Lutz  de  Mertola.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Generate, 
s.  v. 

Conception,  The  Miraculous.  See  Mariol- 

ATRY. 

Conception,  Antonio  df.  la  (called  da  Siena), 
a Portuguese  biographer  and  theologian,  was  bom  nt 
(iuimaraes,  Portugal  The  name  of  bis  family  was 
La  Conception.  He  completed  his  studies  nt  Lisbon  , 
and  Coimbra,  went  to  the  Netherlands,  and  was  made 
doctor  at  Louvain.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ilrittauv, 
where  he  remained  some  time  with  don  Antonio, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Portugal.  Antonio 
da  Siena  afterwards  went  to  Rome.  He  died  in  1586, 
having  published  notes  upon  the  Summa  of  St.  Thom- 
as. and  some  other  works,  such  as  the  A mints  and  the 
Bibliotheca  of  the  authors  of  his  order  who  wrote  upon 
morality  and  spirituality  (I’aris,  1647).  Sec  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Conceptions  (or  Concezione),  Maria  Chcci- 
nx a,  an  Italian  nun,  was  bom  in  Sicily  in  1645.  She 
entered  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Rosa  ire  at  Palma, 
took  the  vows  in  1662,  and  died  in  1699,  leaving.  Delta 
Orribile  Bntlezza  dclC  A nima  d'un  Sacerdofe,  etc.  (Rome, 
1672;  Palermo,  1675,  without  the  name  of  the  author, 
and  in  1695  with  her  name) : — Seielta  di  Lettera  Spiri- 
tual* iGirgenti,  1704):  and  various  other  writings  which 
art  found  in  her  Life,  by  Jerome  Turanus.  Sec  Hoefer, 
A oar.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Conchenn.  See  Coinciiknn. 

Concilia  Mart^rum  is  a term  sometimes  applied 

the  Roman  catacombs.  See  Arknaria. 

Concina,  Daniele,  an  Italian  theologinn,  was  born 
**  Friuli  in  1686.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order 
^*rch  16, 1708;  distinguished  himself  by  his  preaching 


talent,  and  received  proofs  of  the  esteem  of  popes  Cle- 
ment XII  and  Benedict  XIV.  He  died  at  Venice,  Fell. 
21, 1756,  leaving  numerous  works,  among  which  we  no- 
tice, A uimadeersiones  Critico-M orates  in  Menda  Font  a - 
siatia  (Augsburg,  1733) : — Connnenlarius  Bistorico-A  po- 
logelicus,  etc.  (Venice,  1736): — Epistolce  Theologico- Mo- 
rales (ibid.  1744) : — In  Retcriptum  Bened.  XIV,  Font. 
Max.  (ibid.  1745): — Usura  Contractus  Trim  Disserta- 
tionibus  Ilistorico-Theologicis  Demonstrata,  etc.  (ibid.) : 
— Theologia  Christiana  Dogmatico-M oralis  (Rome  ami 
Venice,  1749);  this  work  is  very  highly  esteemed  : — De 
Sacramentali  Absolutions  (Rome,  1755).  Sec  Hoefer, 
A'our.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Concina,  Nicolo,  an  Italian  philosopher,  brother 
of  the  foregoing,  took  the  habit  of  a Dominican,  was 
professor  of  theology  and  philosophy,  and  in  1732  taught 
metaphysics  at  Padua.  In  1748  his  health  obliged  him 
to  retire  u>  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1763,  leaving  Ora- 
tio  in  Ggmnasio  Falavino  (Venice,  1782):  — Synopsis 
Tertite  Fartis  Metaphysiea  (without  date)  -.—Juris  A*a- 
turalis  et  Gentium  Doctrina  Metaphysics  Asserta  (Venice, 
1786).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Conciolo,  an  Italian  painter  of  the  13th  century. 
At  Subiaco  is  a picture  on  panel  by  him,  representing 
the  consecration  of  a church,  inscribed  “Conciolus  Pin- 
xit,  1219.”  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
s.  v. ; Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Getierale,  s.  v. 

Conclamatio  was  the  cry  of  lamentation  which 
the  ancient  Romans  made  over  their  dead.  As  soon  as 
the  eyes  were  closed  in  death,  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased who  happened  to  be  present  called  upon  him  by 
name  several  times  at  intervals,  repeating  are,  hail,  or 
vale,  farewell.  Hence  when  any  affair  was  desperate, 
the  phrase  was  frequently  used  in  reference  to  this 
practice,  conchmatum  est,  i.  e.  “ all  is  over.” — Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World , s.  v.  Sec  Mourning. 

Conclavists  arc  the  attendants  on  cardinals  when 
met  in  conclave  for  the  election  of  a pope.  There  are 
usually  two  to  each  cardinal,  one  of  them  being  an  ec- 
clesiastic. If  the  cardinals  be  princes,  or  old  or  infirm, 
they  are  sometimes  allowed  three.  They  are  shut  up 
os  strictly  as  the  cardinals  themselves,  and  though  the 
situation  of  a conclavist  is  far  from  being  comfortable, 
it  is  much  coveted.  He  must  be  immured  in  a little 
comer  of  his  master’s  cell,  and  do  every  menial  office 
for  him.  A conclavist  may  assign  the  pensions  which 
ho  lias  out  of  benefices  for  a particular  sum,  which  is 
determined  by  the  order  which  the  pope-elect  grants  to 
him  who  makes  the  assignment.  The  office  also  gives 
a man  the  privilege  of  being  a citizen  in  any  town 
withiu  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ; besides  which,  ho 
receives  a sum  of  money  from  the  pope  after  his  elec- 
tion. Each  conclavist,  before  entering  u|>on  his  office, 
takes  an  oath  that  he  will  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
conclave.  Conclavists  are  sometimes  the  hired  tools 
of  foreign  governments  to  procure  the  election  of  n par- 
ticular individual  to  the  papal  chair.  See  Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World , s.  v.  Sec  1’orK. 

Concomitance,  in  ecclesiastical  phrase,  is  the 
Romish  doctrine  that  under  the  form  of  bread  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  also  received,  although  the  chalice  is  not 
partaken. 

Concord,  Saint,  a priest  and  martyr,  lived  about 
170.  He  was  son  of  Gordinnus,  a Roman  priest  of 
great  piety.  The  persecution  of  Christ  ians  under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  obliged  him  to  withdraw  into  retirement. 
The  report  of  miracles  which  lie  accomplished  soon 
made  him  known.  Torquatus,  governor  of  Spoleto, 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  cause  him  to  abjure  the 
Christian  faith,  but  Concord  remained  resolute.  Af- 
ter cruelly  torturing  him,  he  threw  him  into  a dun- 
geon. Three  days  later  he  was  offered  the  choice  of 
worshipping  an  idol  or  giving  up  his  life.  Scorning 
the  idol,  one  of  the  soldiers  cut  off  his  head.  He  is 
honored  on  Jan.  1,  and  the  anniversary  of  Ills  removal 
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is  celebrated  July  4.  The  Spanish  clergy  claim  to  have 
the  remains  of  this  saint  in  a monastery  of  Gerona,  Cata- 
lonia. See  Hocfcr,  A 'out.  Biog.  Gent  rale,  s.  v. 

Concordance.  We  add  the  following; 

I.  Hebrew  Concordances. — A Concordance  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Scriptures  (London,  1876,  an  excel- 
lent work) : — A n English,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  Lexicon 
and  Concordance  for  the  more  Correct  U nderstanding  of 
the  English  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Refer- 
ence to  the  Original  Hebrew  (ibid.  1866) : — Concordantiee 
Nominum  Propriorum,  qua  in  Libris  Sacris  Continentur, 
a G.  Hrecher  Inchoate,  Einita,  Dcmutn  a Filio  (Brcchcr, 
Frankfort,  1876,  on  the  proper  names,  but  deficient). 

II.  Greek  Concordances  on  the  Neto  Testament — 
Tapuiov  t7) c icaivFjq  ciaJi)ci)t;  iy-^uptCiov,  by  Schraol- 
ler  (Stuttgard,  1868) : — A Critical  Greek  and  English 
Concordance  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Hudson,  revised 
and  completed  by  Abbott  (Boston,  1870). 

III.  English  Concordances. — The  Twofold  Con- 
cordance to  the  Words  and  Subjects  of  the  Holy  Bible , 
Including  a Concise  Dictionary,  a Chronological  Ar- 
rangement of  the  Sacred  Narrative,  and  other  Tables  De- 
signed to  Facilitate  the  Consultation  and  Study  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  (Edinburgh,  1 858) : — Dictionary  and 
Concordance  of  Scripture  Projter  Names,  by  Henderson 
(ibid.  1869) : — An  Aiuilytical  Concordance  to  the  Holy 

’Scriptures;  or,  The  Bible  Presented  under  Distinct  and 
Classified  Heads  or  Topics,  by  Eadic  (reprinted,  New 
York,  1877): — .In  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible 
on  an  Entirely  New  Plan.  Containing  every  Word  A l~ 
phabetically  A rrangrd  under  its  Hebrexc  or  Greek  Orig-  1 
inal,  with  the  Literal  Meaning  and  Pronunciation.  Ex- 
hibiting about  31 1,000  References,  Marking  30,000  Read- 
ings in  the  New  Testament,  with  the  /Mtest  Information 
on  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities,  etc.,  by  Young 
(Edinburgh,  1880),  answering  a similar  purpose  with 
that  of  the  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Greek  Concord- 
ances. There  have  also  been  issued  several  concord- 
ances to  the  Revised  New  Testament.  (B.  P.) 

Concordia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess 
of  union.  She  had  a number  of  temples  at  Rome:  one 
on  the  Capitolinc  Hill,  rebuilt  after  having  been  burned 
to  the  ground  under  Constantine  and  Mnxentius,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  shown.  Another  temple  was 
built  in  consequence  of  a vow  which  L.  Manlius  had 
made  in  Gaul.  A third  was  dedicated  by  Cn.  Flavius, 
an  tedile,  during  the  Samnite  war.  Concordia  appears  on 
coins  ns  a matron,  sometimes  standing  and  sometimes 
sitting,  bearing  in  her  left  arm  a cornucopia,  sometimes 
an  olive  branch  or  a shell.  Clasped  hands  are  also  her 
symbol. 

Concordia,  nurse  of  St.  Ilippolytus,  and  a martyr 
at  Rome,  is  commemorated  Aug.  13,  in  Usuard’s  Mar- 
tyrology. 

Concordius  is  the  name  of  several  early  Chris- 
tians. See  also  Cordiits. 

1.  A deacon  of  the  Church  of  Arles,  who  wa9  present 
at  the  election  of  Hilary  to  the  see  of  Rome,  A.D.  461. 

2.  A presbyter  and  martyr  at  Spolcto,  under  Anto- 
ninus, is  commemorated  Jan.  1,  in  Usuard’s  Martyrolo- 
gy.  Sec  Concord,  St. 

3.  A bishop  of  Arles  (A.D.  374,  circ.  409),  canonized 
as  a saint,  was  one  of  the  twenty-two  or  thirty  bishops 
present  at  the  first  council  of  Valence  (A.D.  374).  One 
of  the  decrees  of  this  council  was  that  those  ecclesias- 
tics who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  burdens  of  office, 
accused  themselves  of  mortal  sin,  should  be  taken  at 
their  word.  Under  this  canon  came  Acceptus,  bishop 
of  Fregus,  whom  Concordius  defended  in  the  council 
(Tillemont,  Hist.  Eccl.  viii,  551-353). — Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Concurrence  OF  Holidays.  Festivals  are  said 
to  “concur”  when  one  feast  is  succeeded  by  another 
feast,  so  that  the  second  even-song  of  the  former  concurs 
with  the  first  even-song  of  the  latter. 

Conda.  Sec  Conn  a. 


Cond6,  Nicolas,  a theologian  of  Lorraine,  was  born 
at  Clermont,  in  Argonne,  in  1609.  He  became  a Jesuit 
May  2,  1622,  and  taught  rhetoric  from  1632  to  1636, 
and  afterwards  philosophy  until  1639.  He  was  also 
distinguished  as  a preacher.  He  died  Oct.  5,  1654, 
leaving  Oraison  Funebre  de  Louis  XIII  (Dijon,  1643): 
— L’ Annie  Chritienne  dam  son  Parfait  Accomplisse- 
ment  (Paris,  1649) : — Vie  da  Charles  de  Lorraine  (ibid. 
1652).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

CondSdua,  Saint,  a presbyter  and  recluse  (also 
called  Condelus,  Condedes,  and  Candidas’),  was  a native 
of  Great  Britain,  but  migrated  into  Gaul  in  the  time  of 
Theodoric,  son  of  Clovis,  about  A.D.  fill.  After  lead- 
ing a solitary  life  for  a short  time  nenr  Fontana  Wal- 
arici  (St.  Valery-en-caux,  or  St.  Valery-sur-Somme), 
and  visiting  St.  Iambert  and  brothers  of  the  monastery 
of  Fontcnelle,  he  took  up  his  abode  upon  the  island 
of  Belcinaca,  in  the  Seine.  Here  Coudcdus  built  two 
churches,  and  he  himself  was  buried  in  one,  but  his 
body  subsequently  was  removed  to  the  monastery  of 
Fontcnelle,  A.D.  1027.  Condcdus  is  commemorated 
Oct.  21.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain  (Le  Cointe, 
Ann.  EccL  Franc,  ii,  58,  316;  Migne,  Encyclop.  TheoL 
xl,  645). — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  9.  v. 

Conder,  G-eorge  William,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Iiitchin,  Nov.  30,  1821. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  in  his  native 
town;  entered  business  in  London;  joined  the  Church 
in  early  manhood;  received  his  theological  training  at 
Highbury  College,  and  began  hnr-ministry  in  1845  as 
co-pastor  at  High  Wycombe.  Afterwards  he  labored 
successively  two  years  at  Ryde,  fifteen  years  at  Leeds, 
six  years  at  Manchester,  and  dually  four  years  at  Forest 
Hill,  a London  suburb,  where  he  died,  Nov.  8,  1874. 
Mr.  Conder  exerted  a powerful  influence  as  pastor,  open- 
air  preacher,  and  lecturer;  was  a public-spirited  towns- 
man, an  earnest  advocate  of  education,  and  a nervous 
and  pithy  writer  of  6ome  charming  articles  for  the 
young.  lie  was  also  the  composer  of  a few  notable 
hymns.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1875,  p.  317; 
(Loud.)  Ecang.  Mug.  1875,  p.  95. 

Conder,  John  (1),  an  English  Independent,  was 
chosen  assistant  to  John  Nesbitt,  in  1710,  as  pastor  at 
Hare  Court,  London,  and  continued  there  till  bis  death, 
March  3,  1746.  He  attended  the  Salter’s  Hall  Synod 
in  1719,  and  sided  with  both  the  signers  and  non-signere, 
which  created  considerable  mirth.  See  Wilson,  Itissent- 
ing  Churches,  iii,  287. 

Conder,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  Independent 
minister,  was  born  at  Wimpole,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in 
1714;  educated  in  London ; was  ordained  at  Cambridge 
in  September,  1739;  and  chosen  theological  tutor  at 
the  Mile  End  College  iu  1754,  when  the  institution  was 
opened  in  that  locality.  In  1759  he  became  one  of  the 
preachers  of  the  Merchants’  Lecture,  and  in  1760  as- 
sistant preacher  at  the  Pavement,  near  Moorfielda, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1781.  He  pub- 
lished the  Sennom  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hayward  of  Sil- 
ver Street  about  1760.  See  Rose,  Gen.  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ; 
Wilson, Dissenting  Churches,  ii, 85, 531 ; iii,  111. 

Condict  (or  Condit),  Aaron,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  6,  1766.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  iu  1788;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  York  Presbytery  in  1790,  and  soon 
after  accepted  a call  to  Stillwater.  N.  Y.  In  1796  he 
was  installed  pastor  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  where  he  la- 
bored for  thirty -five  years.  He  died  in  April,  1852. 
His  ministerial  labors  were  crowned  with  great  suc- 
cess. See  Sprague,  A ratals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv, 
39. 

Condict,  Edward  William,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  17,  1833. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1853, 
and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1855;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Passaic,  April  14  of  th« 
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Basie  rear;  in  October  following  joined  the  Presbytery 
of  Lewes,  and  became  a missionary  within  its  bounds. 
He  died  at  Morristown,  Nov.  28,  1868.  See  Wilson, 
Pnd>.  Hist.  Almanac , 1860,  p.  69;  Gen.  Cat . of  Prince- 
ton Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  199. 

Condict,  Joseph  D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1826;  was 
settled  as  the  sixth  pastor  at  Easthamptou,  L.  I.,  in 
1830;  dismissed  in  1835;  installed  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  July  of  the 
same  year ; and  died  in  September,  1847.  He  possessed 
extraordinary  talents,  and  was  distinguished,  through 
his  whole  ministry,  for  his  zealous  and  successful  labors. 
See  Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  39. 

Condie,  Thomas,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1741;  called  to  the  living  at  Dairsie  in 
1747 ; and  died  June  28,  1767.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoti- 
carur,  ii,  487. 

Condit.  Ira,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  March  6,  1772.  He  graduated  at 
Cannonsburg,  IV,  in  1808;  studied  theology'  under  pri- 
vate instructors,  teaching  school  in  the  meantime,  and 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  Oct,  17,  1811. 
The  first  year  of  his  labor  was  spent  as  a missionary. 
In  1812  he  went  to  Sandy  Creek,  and  after  preach- 
ing for  some  time  in  various  churches,  accepted  calls 
from  the  congregations  of  Fairfield  and  Big  Sugar  Creek. 
His  ordination  took  place  Nov.  8, 1814.  In  1827  he  ac- 
cepted a call  from  Georgetown,  O. ; was  afterwards  in- 
stalled over  the  congregation  of  Amity;  in  1829  accept- 
ed a call  from  Cool  Spring  for  one  third  of  his  time ; 
and  in  this  united  charge — Fairfield,  Georgetown,  Cool 
Spring — labored  till  his  death  in  1836.  See  Hut.  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Erie. 

Condit,  John  Howel,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1806.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1831,  and  at  the  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1835.  lie  was  ordained  evange- 
list, by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  Oct.  5,  1836: 
ifreached  a*  a stated  supply  at  Bcthesdn,  Ky'.,from  1837 
to  1839;  was  pastor  at  Washington,  in  the  same  state, 
from  1840  to  1868;  and  died  at  Ashland,  Aug.  1,  1869, 
See  Gat.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  87. 

Condit,  Jonathan  Bailey,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Condit,  was  bom  at  Han- 
over, N.  J.,  Dec.  16,  1808.  He  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College  in  1827,  and  spent  the  next  year  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Newark,  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  1830;  was  ordained  in 
July,  1831,  by  a Congregational  Council,  as  pastor  at 
Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  four  years  and 
six  months.  From  September,  1835,  until  May,  1838,  be 
held  the  position  of  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Amherst  Col- 
Wgv.  In  June,  1838,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church  of  Portland,  Me.,  with  which 
be  remained  until  December,  1845.  In  February,  1846, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. ; resigned,  on  account  of  ill-health,  April 
15, 1861;  from  October  of  that  year  to  June,  1855,  was 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary';  and  thereafter,  until  January, 
1874,  professor  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1861  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
(ocw  school).  He  dice!  at  Auburn,  N,  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1876. 
Dr.  Condit  was  a man  of  the  loveliest  type  of  Christian 
character,  reminding  one  of  the  apostle  John  by  his 
wweetness,  gentleness,  and  serenity  of  spirit.  lie  was 
eminently  courteous  and  judicious.  As  a preacher,  he 
was  tender,  sympathetic,  and  solemn.  As  a professor, 
be  was  able,  instructive,  conservative,  and  safe  in  his 
teachings.  See  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 
W76.P.17.  (W.P.S.) 

Coudltor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a god  of  the 
and  presided  over  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 


He  was  represented  with  flowing  robes,  and  had  some 
fruits  in  his  arms.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a sickle. 

Conditoiium,  a burial-place  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which  dead  bodies  were  de- 
posited entire,  as  distinguished  from  those  sepulchre? 
which  contained  only  the  bones  and  ashes.  The  word 
conditonum  is  also  used  to  denote  the  coffin  in  which 
a dead  body  w'as  placed  when  consigned  to  the  tomb. 
Sec  Gardner,  Fuiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Condlaedh.  See  Coslaed. 

Condo,  Eli  E.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  July  12, 1846,  in  East  Germantown,  Ind.  lie  was 
converted  in  1863,  entered  the  ministry  in  1866,  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1868,  and  elder  in  1871.  In  1873 
and  1874  he  edited  the  Carthaye  Advance,  Mo.  He 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Conference  in  1878,  his  previous 
labors  having  been  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical 
Association.  He  perished  in  the  tornado  which  swept 
over  Marshfield,  Mo.,  April  18,  1880.  Mr.  Condo  was 
a man  of  fine  ability,  scholnrly  attainments,  unblem- 
ished character,  and  a good  preacher.  Sec  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  95;  Fvangelical  Messen- 
ger, May  25, 1880. 

Condorcet,  Jacques  Mauie  Ke  Caritatde,  a French 
prelate,  was  bom  at  the  Chateau  of  Condorcet,  near  Nv- 
ons,  in  Dauphinfi,  in  1703.  He  at  first  inclined  towards 
a military  life,  but  afterwards  entered  upon  an  ecclesi- 
astical career,  and  became  grand-vicar  of  his  uncle,  Yse 
de  Salmon,  bishop  of  Rodez.  In  1741  Condorcet  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Gap,  in  1754  of  Auxerro,  and  in 
1761  of  Lisieux.  He  was  a confessed  enemy  of  the 
Janscuists,  had  some  lively’  contests  with  the  clergy’, 
and  by  his  violence  even  occasioned  some  disorders  in 
the  bishopric  of  Lisieux.  He  died  Sept.  21, 1783,  leav- 
ing various  writings  against  the  Janscuists.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Nvuv.  Biog.  Gene  rule,  s.  v. 

Condren,  Charles  de,  a French  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Vaubuin,  near  Soissons,  in  1588.  His  family  at 
first  chose  for  him  a military  life,  but  his  great  wish  was 
to  enter  upon  an  ecclesiastical  calling;  and  in  1616  he 
was  made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  From  that  time  he  re- 
nounced the  world,  consecrated  himself  to  works  of  char- 
ity, and  at  length,  in  1617,  entered  the  society  formed 
by  cardinal  Bfirulle,  who  appointed  him,  in  1622,  superior 
of  the  house  of  St.  Magloire,  and  chose  him  ns  his  di- 
rector. Having  become  confessor  of  Gaston,  duke  of 
Orleans,  he  showed  great  skill  in  very  difficult  negotia- 
tions. After  the  death  of  Berulle,  in  1629,  he  was  unan- 
imously' elected  general  of  the  oratorio.  He  refused  the 
archbishoprics  of  Rheims  and  of  Lyons,  as  well  ns  the 
cardinal’s  hat.  He  died  Jan.  7,  1641,  leaving  Biscours 
et  litres  (Paris,  1643, 1648) : — Idee  du  Sacerdoce  et  Sa- 
ci'ifice  de  Jisus-Christ  (ibid.  1677).  See  Iloefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.;  Biog.  U nicer selle,  a.  v. 

Conduct  ( Conductitius , a stipendiary)  is  a term  for 
a chaplain  without  endowment. 

Condy,  Jeremy,  a Baptist  minister,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1726.  After  preaching  a few  years 
he  went  to  England,  and  remained  till  1738,  when  he 
came  back  at  the  call  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Boston.  He  was  an  Arminian,  and  this  caused  his  re- 
moval from  the  pastorate.  He  died  in  1768,  leaving 
two  Sermons.  Sec  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Puljnt, 
vi,  37. 

Cone,  Jonathan,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Connecticut.  He  graduated  from  Yale  Collcgo 
in  1808 ; studied  theology  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary over  a year;  was  ordained  May  22,  1811;  and 
acted  as  pastor  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  until  1828,  and  at  Dur- 
ham, N.  Y.,  from  1830  to  1848.  He  resided  thereafter, 
without  a charge,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  until  his 
death,  Jan.  4, 1850.  See  Trim.  Cat.  of  Atulocer  Theol. 
Sem.  1870,  p.  20. 

Cone,  Salmon,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Bolton,  Conn.  He  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
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lege  in  1789;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Colchester,  Feb.  29, 1792 ; and  remained  there  until 
Aug.  11,  1830.  For  some  time  thereafter  he  preached 
as  a stated  supply  in  the  neighboring  parish  of  Goshen. 
He  died  March  24,  1834.  See  Sprague,  A tmals  of  (he 
Amer.  1'ulpit,  ii,  204. 

Cone,  William  H.  C.,  a minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Greene  County, 
Ga.  He  began  preaching  in  1849,  and  for  twelve  years 
was  a faithful  and  laborious  member  of  the  Georgia 
Conference.  He  died  in  1862.  Mr.  Cone  was  a remark- 
ably sweet  singer,  and  an  earnest  preacher.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Church  South, 
1862,*p.  401. 

Conecte  (or  Connecte),  Thomas,  a Carmelite 
monk,  was  born  at  Rennes  in  the  14th  century.  He  ac- 
quired in  his  native  place  a great  reputation  as  a preach- 
er, and  attracted  crowds  of  hearers  in  Flanders  and 
various  parts  of  France.  He  finally  passed  into  Italy, 
everywhere  preaching  a reformation  among  the  clergy, 
but  was  finally  burned  at  the  stake,  in  Home,  in  1434. 
See  Hoofer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Conegliano.  Sec  Cima. 

Conei  (or  Cowne ; in  Lab  Corneas),  George,  a 
Scotch  theologian,  who,  while  very  young,  left  his  na- 
tive country  and  went  to  Modena,  then  to  Rome.  Pope 
Urban  VIII  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, Henrietta  Maria.  He  died  at  Home,  Jan.  10, 1640, 
leaving  Life  of  Mary  Stuart  (Home,  1624): — De  Insti- 
tutions Principis : — De  Duplici  Statu  Religionis  apud 
Scotos  (ibid.  1628) : — Proofs  of  the  Catholic  Faith , in 
three  books,  with  a Hymn  to  the  Virgin  (Bologna,  1631). 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginerale , s.  v. 

Coneatnggio,  Gkronimo  Fbanchi  de,  a Genoese 
historian,  was  first  secretary'  to  cardinal  Sforza,  next 
chaplain  to  Philip  III,  and  eventually'  bishop  of  Nardo, 
and  archbishop  of  Capua.  He  died  in  1635,  leaving 
Ml'  Unione  <lr l Regno  di  Portogello  olla  Corona  di  Cas- 
tiglia  (Genoa,  1585;  transl.  into  French  by  Th.  Nardin, 
Hesanynn,  1596;  into  Latin,  Frankfort,  1602;  into  Span- 
ish, by  L.  de  Bania,  Barcelona,  1610):  — Historic  delle 
Guerre  delle  Germania  Inferiors  (Venice,  1614;  Hol- 
land, 1634) also  .4n  Expedition  against  Tunis,  various 
Italian  poems,  and  the  Life  of  Sforza,  Count  of  Santa 
Flore.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Coney,  Jeremiah  Boice,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1810.  After 
spending  more  than  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  he  was  stated  supply  at  Upper  Freehold,  N.  Jn 
in  1841 ; was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany, 
Oct  4. 1842;  pastor  at  Hamilton  Union  Church,  Guild- 
erland,  N.  Yn  in  18-13 ; pastor  thereafter  at  Princeton, 
until  his  death, May  16, 1848.  See  Gen.  CaUof  Prince- 
ton Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  118. 

Coney,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  about  1676,  became  prebendary  of  Wells  in  1716, 
and  died  April  6,  1752.  He  published  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  and  Sick  Bed  (1747).  See  Le  Neve,  Fasti; 
Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  .4  uthors,  s.  v. 

Confalonieri,  Giovanni  Auoustino,  an  Italian 
religious  author,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1571.  He  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  order,  was  employed  in  the  German 
missions,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and 
talent  in  controversy'.  He  died  April  10,  1639,  leaving 
various  works  in  Latin  and  Italian,  such  as  Vita  Beata 
Manas  Virgins  (Dillitigen,  1612;  Milan,  1620): — Del 
Verbo  di  Dio  Umanato  (Milan,  1624):  — Miscellanea 
Varia  (ibid.  1623):  — also  a number  of  MSS.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Coufarreatio  was  one  of  the  modes  of  solemnizing 
marriage  among  the  ancient  Homans.  The  parties  were 
joined  in  marriage  by'  the  Pontifcx  Maximus,  or  Flamen 
Dialis,  in  presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a set  form 
of  words,  and  by  tasting  a cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and 
tlpur,  called  far  or  panis  farreus,  which  was  offered  with 


a sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  A marriage  effected  in 
this  way  brought  the  woman  into  the  possession  or 
power  of  her  husband  by  the  sacred  laws.  She  thus 
became  partner  of  all  his  substance  and  sacred  rites, 
those  of  the  penates  as  well  as  of  the  lares.  If  he  died 
intestate  and  without  children  she  inherited  his  whole 
fortune.  If  he  died  leaving  children,  she  shared  equal- 
i ly  with  them.  If  she  committed  any  fault,  the  hus- 
j band  judged  of  it  along  with  her  relations,  and  punished 
: her  at  pleasure.  The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage 
| were  called  patrimi  and  matrimi.  From  these  were 

■ chosen  the  jUtmina  of  Jupiter  and  the  vestal  virgins 
See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World , s.  v.  See  Marriage. 

Confederated.  See  Comforted. 

Confederated  Monasteries  are  those  united 
in  prayer  for  the  dead  members,  mutual  hospitality, 
and  admission  to  chapter.  Westminster  was  confeder- 
ated with  Bury,  Worcester,  Malmesbury,  St.  Albans, 
: Winchester,  York,  Colchester,  Wcnlock,  Heading,  Ber- 
mondsey, Tavistock,  Tewkesbury,  Rochester,  Ramsey, 
1 Hulme,  Canterbury,  Shrewsbury,  Cirencester,  Malvern, 
Hurley,  and  Fecamp. 

Conference,  Lay  Electoral,  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  is  a body  consisting  of  one 
lay  member  from  each  charge  wilhin  the  bounds  of  an 
Annual  Conference,  appointed  by  the  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence, and  meeting  on  the  third  day  of  the  session  of  the 
Annual  Conference  preceding  the  General  Conference, 
to  elect  two  lay  representatives  to  the  latter  body.  The 
latter  lay  delegates  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  church-members  for  five  consecutive  years 
previous  to  election.  See  Lay  Representation. 

Conferentie  (from  Lat.  confero,  to  bring  together, 
to  unite)  is  the  name  of  a party  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Catus,  or 
party  of  independence.  Its  members  insisted  upon  the 
maintenance  of  organic  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the 
mother  church  in  Holland,  and  the  education  and  ordi- 
• nation  of  ministers  in  that  country.  Zeal  for  a learned 
ministry  and  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Holland  led 
these  educated  clergy  and  their  adherents  into  measures 
which  produced  the  most  bitter  animosities  and  lamen- 
table divisions,  and  which  rent  the  Church  in  twain, 

■ until  unity  was  restored  in  1771,  through  the  agency  of 
Dr.  Livingston.  See  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Confessio  was  originally  the  place  where  a saint 
or  martyr  who  had  "witnessed  a good  confession”  for 
i Christ  was  buried,  and  hence  the  altar  raised  over  his 
I grave,  and  subsequently  the  chapel  erected  ou  the  hal- 
; lowed  spot.  From  its  subterranean  position  such  an 
! altar  was  known  as  descensus.  Of  these  underground 
“ confessiones  ” we  have  many  examples  in  Rome,  above 
all,  in  the  Basilica  of  Sl  Peter’s.  Not  unfrequentlv  they 
were  merely  imitative,  as  in  the  crypts  of  early  church- 
es in  England.  The  term  was  also  used  for  the  altar 
in  the  upper  church,  placed  immediately  above  that 
built  over  the  martyr’s  grave,  sometimes  covered  with 
silver  plates,  and  its  canopy. 

This  memorial  to  a saint  was  a tomb  beneath  ail 
altar  containing  a window,  called  the  jugulum,  or  cata- 
ract, through  which  the  pilgrim  let  down  a cloth 
(called  the  pall,  brandcum,  sudarv,  or  sanctuary)  to 
touch  the  body  below.  It  was  surrounded  by  a screen 
of  perforated  marble,  or  a rail  of  bronze,  and  was  of- 
ten dosed  in  with  pillars,  covered  with  metal  plates, 
and  illuminated  by  lights  and  candelabra.  The  theory 
was,  that  every  church  was  erected  over  a catacomb : 
and  where  it  was  impossible  to  have  a real  confessio, 
relics  were  endosed  within  an  altar,  which  was  erected 
on  an  elevated  platform,  and  called  the  confessio.  The 
true  confessio  was  the  germ  of  the  crypt ; in  Old  St. 
Peter’s  it  formed  a subterranean  Chapel  of  St.  Peter. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the  steps  to 
it  were  removed,  and  the  entrance  closed.  The  altar 
built  over  tho  actual  grave  was  the  lower  confessio; 
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the  upper  confessio  was  the  larger  altar  of  marble, 
erected  above  it,  in  the  church  itself,  as  at  Santa  Pris- 
es, San  Silvcstm,  San  Martino,  anil  San  Lorenzo  in  Rome. 

Concilia  martyrum  is  applied  to  the  burial-places  of 
the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs.  Jerome  uses  a similar 
expression,  in  speaking  of  the  graves  the  young  Nepo- 
tun  had  been  in  the  habit  of  decorating  with  tlowers. 

.1 Icoioriar  mar (y rum  is  a term  of  constant  occurrence 
in  early  Christian  writings  for  the  memorial  chapel  of  a 
taint  or  martyr,  also  called  cello.  The  church  of  St. 
Euphemia.  where  she  lay  buried,  in  which  the  Council 
of  C'halcedou  was  held,  is  styled  iu  the  acts  of  that 
council  matiyrium ; and  also  that  erected  by  Constan- 
tine over  our  Lord’s  sepulchre  on  Calvary.  The  word 
tropceu  is  used  for  the  tombs  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the 
Roman  cemeteries. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 
See  Cella  Mem  out  a-- 

Confession  is  (1)  general— made  by  a congrega- 
tion ; (2)  auricular — private,  to  the  priest’s  ear. 

Public  confession  of  sins  prevailed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  lasted  longer  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 
Private  confession  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  ap- 
pointed during  the  Decian  persecution,  from  249  to  251 ; 
but  public  confession  in  the  East  was  first  given  up  at 
Constantinople,  owing  to  a scandal  in  390.  Thcodulph, 
bishop  of  Orleans  (835),  ordered  confession  to  be  made 
once  a year;  and  the  rule  was  made  absolute  by  the 
Council  of  Lateran  (1215).  It  was  usual  to  confess  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  St. 
Cyril  are  supposed  to  allude  to  private  confession.— 
Walcott,  Sac.  A rchceol.  s,  v. 

CONFESSION,  Liturgical,  is  the  acknowledgment 
of  sins  made  publicly  in  certain  services  of  the  Church. 

I.  The  Confession  Preceding  the  Celebration  of  the 
Eucharist. — It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
Christian  presbyters  borrowed  the  custom  of  confessing 
sin  before  the  eucliaristic  celebration  from  the  Jewish 
priests,  who,  before  sacrificing,  confessed  their  sin  in 
such  terms  as  these  : “ Verily,  O Lord,  I have  sinned, 
I hare  done  amiss,  and  dealt  wickedly;  I repent  and 
am  adiamed  of  my  doings,  nor  will  I ever  return  unto 
them."  Whether  the  precedent  of  the  Jewish  sacrificing 
priest  were  followed  or  not,  no  doubt  the  same  feeling 
which  prompted  the  use  of  the  26th  Psalm  iu  the  early 
part  of  the  liturgy  caused  also  the  use  of  a public  gen- 
eral confession  by  the  priest  and  ministers  before  the 
altar. 

In  many  Greek  liturgies  some  acknowledgment  of  sin 
and  unworthiness  forms  part  of  the  prothesis,  said  in 
the  sacristy  before  entering  the  sanctuary:  in  the  lit- 
orgy  of  St.  James,  for  instance,  the  priest  adopts  the 
words  of  the  publican,  “ God  be  merciful  to  me  a sin- 
ner," and  of  the  prodigal,  “I  have  sinned  against 
Heaven  and  in  thy  sight.”  The  words  of  the  prodigal 
are  also  adopted  at  greater  length  in  the  opening  of  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy. 

For  the  West,  many  forms  of  the  liturgical  confession 
of  the  priest  about  to  celebrate  have  been  preserved. 
These,  it  is  asserted,  were  formerly  used  before  the 
offertory,  with  which  the  Missa  Fidelium  began ; but 
in  some  missals  they  are  directed  to  be  said  immedi- 
ately before  the  Introit,  while  the  Gloria  in  Ezcelsis  and 
the  Gradual  are  chanted  by  the  choir.  But  the  ancient 
formularies  of  the  Roman  Church  contain  no  trace  of  a 
confession  in  a set  form  to  be  made  publicly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  mass.  They  only  testify  that  the  celebrant, 
after  paying  his  devotions  before  the  altar  in  a low  voice, 
with  bowed  head  besought  God’s  pardon  for  his  own 
sios.  The  very  diversity  of  the  form  and  manner  in 
•■ying  the  confession  in  different  churches  shows  that 
no  form  was  prescribed  by  any  central  authority,  but 
that  the  several  churches  followed  independent  usages. 

The  usual  place  for  the  liturgical  confession  before 
mass  is  the  lowest  step  of  the  altar;  but  there  was  an- 
ciently considerable  diversity  of  practice ; for  the  con- 
fearion  was  sometimes  made  (as  in  the  East)  in  the  sac- 


risty, sometimes  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  sometimes  hi 
the  middle  of  the  presbytery.  A peculiar  custom,  prob- 
ably derived  from  ancient  times,  was  long  maintained 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  that  the  celebrant 
should  make  his  confession  at  the  tomb  of  that  saint. 

II.  In  the  Matin  Office. — Something  of  the  nature  of 
confession  of  sin  appears  to  have  formed  partof  the  matin 
office  from  very  early  times.  This  custom  is  thought 
bv  sonic  to  have  been  inherited  from  the  synagogue, 
which  has,  in  the  ancient  “ Eighteen  Prayers,"  the  form, 
“ Have  mercy  upon  us,  O our  Father,  for  we  have  trans- 
gressed ; pardon  us,  for  we  have  sinned.  Look,  we  be- 
seech thee,  on  our  afflictions;  heal,  O Lord,  our  infirm- 
ities.” Very  similarly,  the  Greek  matin  office  has, 
“O  most  Holy  Trinity,  have  mercy  on  us;  purify  us 
from  our  iniquities,  and  pardon  our  sins.  Look  down 
upon  us,  O Holy  One;  heal  our  infirmities.” 

In  the  4th  century  the  early  matin  office  of  many 
Eastern  churches  began  with  a confession ; for  St.  Basil 
describes  the  early  matins  of  the  Church  of  Nco-Csesarea 
in  the  following  manner:  “The  people  at  early  dawn 
seek  the  house  of  prayer,  and,  after  confession,  made 
with  sighing  and  tears  to  God,  rising  at  length  from 
their  prayer,  pass  to  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms." 

In  the  Western  matin  office  the  confession  is  made  in 
the  form  called  Confiteor  (q.  v.),  from  its  first  word. 

III.  Confession  of  past  sins  formed  also  one  of  the 
preliminaries  of  baptism,  as  we  learu  from  Tertullian  (de 
Baptismo,  c.  20).  Sec  Baptism. 

IV.  In  all  liturgies  of  the  Alexandrian  family,  and  in 
many  other  Oriental  liturgies,  there  is  found,  immedi- 
ately before  communion,  a confession,  or  declaration  of 
faith  by  the  recipient,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  now 
really  and  truly  the  hotly  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  the 
Coptic  of  Basil,  the  priest,  holding  the  elements,  says: 
“The  Holy  Body  and  precious,  pure,  true  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  our  God.  A men . This  is  in  very 
truth  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Emmanuel  our  God. 
A men." — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  a.  v. 

CONFESSION,  Psalm  ok,  is  a name  applied  in  the 
early  Christian  Church  to  Psalm  li,  as  being  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  case  of  one  confessing  his  sins. 

Confessional.  A stone  chair  found  in  the  cata- 
combs has  been  presumed  to  have  been  thus  used.  A 
small  recess  at  the  foot  of  the  dormitory  stairs  of  St. 
Albans,  and  a stone  chair  with  two  armed  warders,  in 
the  south-arm  area  of  the  transept  at  Gloucester,  and 
two  wooden  structures  at  Bishop’s  Cannings  and  Tavis- 
tock, are  said  to  have  served  as  confessionals.  The 
usual  place  was  a scat  in  the  chancel,  in  the  face  of  day, 
and  open  to  all  passers-by ; the  modem  closed  boxes  are 
of  recent  introduction.  In  1378,  women  were  confessed 
without  the  chancel  veil,  and  in  an  open  place,  that  they 
might  be  seen,  though  not  heard,  by  the  people.  Men 
confessed  at  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Christmas.  Bcdyll, 
writing  to  Cromwell,  recommended  the  walling  up  of 
“ the  places  where  the  friars  heard  outward  confessions 
of  all  comers  at  certain  times  of  the  year.”  Probably 
these  apertures  were  in  friary  churches,  in  the  form 
of  low  side  windows.  One  of  the  14th  or  15th  cen- 
tury remains  at  Nuremberg.  It  consists  of  several  can- 
opied compartments ; the  central  was  occupied  by  the 
priest,  and  the  lateral  portions  by  penitents,  who  en- 
tered by  the  outermost  doors.  An  open  metal  screen 
fills  the  apertures  only  half-way  up.  In  England  con- 
fession was  ordinarily  made  openly  in  the  chancel,  the 
priest  silting  in  the  stall  on  the  north-east  side,  and  the 
penitent  kneeling  before  him.  Roger  Van  der  Weyde, 
who  died  1464,  painted  a confessional  chair  as  stand- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  next  the  stairs  to 
the  chancel,  and  outside  the  rood-screen.  In  Flemish 
churches,  and  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  orifices  in  the 
wall  served  as  confessionals. — Walcott,  Sac.  A reboot,  s.  v. 

Confessor.  (1)  The  name  of  a singer  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Carthage  and  Toledo  in  400,  when  anthems  were 
forbidden  to  be  sung  by  nune  aud  widows,  except  iu 
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the  presence  of  a bishop.  Confession  of  God’s  name 
(Psalm  evi,  1)  is  synonymous  with  its  praise.  (2)  Saints 
not  actually  martyred,  who  by  a good  life  have  wit- 
nessed for  Christ.  Their  names  were  first  inserted  iu 
the  diptvehs  in  the  4th  century. 

CONFESSOR  ok  thk  Household  was  the  sub-dean 
or  one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary  of  the  chapel  royal,  who 
read  daily  prayers  to  the  household,  visited  the  sick, 
and  prepared  persons  for  holy  communion.  The  dean 
of  the  royal  chapel,  Stirling,  who  was  always  bishop  of 
Glasgow  or  Dunblane,  was  the  Scottish  king’s  con- 
fessor, and  the  bishop  of  Chichester  was  confessor  to  the 
king  of  England.  At  St.  Paul’s  cardinals  acted  as  con- 
fessors. The  confessor  of  the  papal  household  was  a 
Sen  ile.  See  Penitentiary. 

Confirmation  ok  a Bishop.  On  the  death,  re- 
moval, or  resignation  of  a bishop  in  the  Church  of 
England,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  which 
is  situated  within  the  vacant  diocese  make  application 
for  the  royal  license  to  elect  a successor.  The  crown 
then  issues  the  license  and  the  bishop  is  elected,  where- 
upon the  crown  issues  letters-patent  to  the  archbishop 
of  the  province,  requiring.htm  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
firmation and  consecration.  On  the  day  being  fixed  for 
the  confirmation,  notice  is  publicly  given,  and  all  who 
object  to  the  election  of  the  party  proposed  are  invited 
to  appear.  One  or  jnore  persons  delegated  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  present  the  bishop-elect  to  the  archbishop,  | 
or  to  his  representative,  the  vicar-general.  Proof  is 
now  given  of  the  election  of  the  bishop,  and  of  the  royal 
assent;  after  which  the  bishop  takes  the  usual  oaths 
touching  allegiance^  supremacy,  simony,  and  obedience 
to  the  archbishop.  Then  follows  “ The  definitive  sen- 
tence, or  the  act  of  confirmation,  by  which  are  com- 
mitted to  the  bishop  elected  the  care,  government,  and 
administration  of  the  spiritual  affairs  of  said  bishopric, 
and  be  is  thus  decreed  to  be  installed  and  enthroned.” 
— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  b.  v.  Sec  Bishop. 

Confiteor  is  the  form  of  general  confession  of  sins 
made  in  the  offices  of  the  Church,  so  called  from  its  first 
word.  This  is  prescribed : 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  mass,  when  the  priest 
says  it  standing  at  the  steps  of  the  altar,  “ bowing  very 
low.” 

2.  At  the  administration  of  the  holy  communion  at 
other  times. 

3.  At  the  administration  of  extreme  unction. 

4.  Previous  to  the  absolution  “ in  articulo  mortis.” 

5.  In  the  daily  office  at  compline ; and  at  prime,  when 
the  office  is  not  double. 

Sacramental  confession  is  also  directed  to  begin  with 
the  opening  words  of  the  “Confiteor.”  It  is  prefaced 
by  the  versicle  “ Deus  in  adjutorium,”  etc.,  and  is  said 
alternately  by  the  priest  and  congregation,  who  each 
respond  with  a prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  other; 
in  additiou  to  which  the  priest  pronounces  a short  for- 
mula of  absolution  over  the  people.  There  have  been 
various  forms  in  former  ages,  but  since  the  publication 
of  the  missal  of  Pius  V there  has  been  complete  uni- 
formity in  this  respect  throughout  the  Roman  Church. 
— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v.  See  Confessiox. 

Conforte,  David,  a Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  at  Sa- 
lonica  in  1619.  In  1644  he  went  to  Palestine, and  died 
there  in  1671.  lie  is  the  author  of  a chronological  work, 
entitled  rvniW  iOlip,  which  treats  of  the  Jewish  lit- 
erati in  Turkey,  Africa,  Italy,  etc.  (Venice,  1746).  It 
has  been  edited,  with  a corrected  text,  valuable  notes, 
and  indices,  by  David  Cassel  (Berlin,  1846).  Sec  Filrst, 
Jiibl.Jud.  i,  186;  I>e’  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storieo  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  86,  but  more  especially  Casael’s  introduction 
to  bis  edition  of  the  work.  (B.  P.) 

Confractorium  is  an  anthem  in  the  Ambrosian 
missal  at,  the  breaking  of  the  host.  It  usually  has  some 
reference  to  the  gospel  of  the  day. 

Congal  (or  Congall),  an  early  Irish  saint,  is  com- 


memorated Jan.  2.  Some  say  he  lived  about  A.D.  590. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  St.  Comgall,  abbot 
of  Bangor,  in  Ireland  (Forbes,  KaL  of  tici>t.  .'Saints,  p. 
233, 310).  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Congan  (Comdhan,  or  Comgan)  (1),  an  early 
Irish  saint,  is  commemorated  Oct.  13.  He  was  brother 
to  St.  Kentigcm  and  uncle  to  St.  Fillan.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  Cellach  Cualann,  king  of  Leinster,  A.D.  715. 
But,  leaving  his  kingdom  in  company  with  St.  Kenti- 
gern  and  her  three  sons,  he  went  to  Lochelch,  where 
they  lived  a severe  life.  He  died  at  a great  age,  and 
was  buried  iu  Iona.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
He  has  given  his  name  to  many  places  in  the  islands 
and  west  of  Scotland  (Forbes,  Kal.  of  Scot.  Saints,  p. 
310;  Reeves,  Adumnan,  p.  884,  419). — Smith,  IKct.  of 
Christ.  Biot),  s.v. 

Congan  (2),  a religious  writer,  lived  iu  1120.  He 
entered  the  order  of  the  Cistercians,  and  became  an  ab- 
bot in  Surrey,  England,  lie  composed  a Life  of  Saint 
Malachi,  which  St.  Bernard  afterwards  wrote  at  his  re- 
quest. The  preface  of  St.  Bernard  commenced  thus:  Tu 
mihi,  abbas  Congane , injungis,  etc.  See  Hoefer,  Hour. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Congdon,  Benjamin,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  in  1803.  He  united  with  the 
Church  in  his  native  town,  and  having  prepared  him- 
self for  the  ministry  at  the  New  Hampton  Theological 
Institution,  was  ordained  in  1837  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  iu  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  where  lie  remained  until 
1843.  He  then  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  finished 
his  ministry  iu  his  native  town.  He  died  June  28, 
1846.  Mr.  Congdon  was  a man  of  an  excellent  spirit,  and 
much  devoted  to  his  work.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Congdon,  James,  a minister  and  elder  connected 
with  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  died  there  Sept.  24, 1834,  aged  seventy- 
five  years.  See  The  Friend,  viii,  132. 

Congdon,  Sylvester  L„  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rhincbeck,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1826. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1847 
admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference.  He  continued 
faithful  and  laborious  during  life,  and  died  May  27, 1868. 
Mr.  Congdon  was  endowed  with  a clear  and  comprehen- 
sive mind,  marked  conscientiousness,  an  ardent,  genial 
temperament,  and  a deep  spiritual  nature.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1868,  {>.  154. 

Congio,  Camii.lo,  a Roman  designer  and  engraver, 
was  bom  about  1604.  The  following  are  some  of  liis 
principal  plates:  The  Annunciation ; The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi;  The  Creation  of  Angels;  An  Assembly  of 
Saints.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 

Congnet,  Louts  Henri,  a French  educator,  was 
born  at  Soissons,  Dec.  6,  1795,  and  died  there  July  5, 
1870.  He  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Soissons,  a 
member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  and  of  the  His- 
torical Institute  of  France.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a 
new  method  for  teaching  the  Greek  language,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  r KnseignemeM  Positif.  He  wrote, 
Grammaire  de  la  Ixingua  Grecque  (Soissons,  1840): — 
Le  Pieux  llelleniste,  etc.  (in  Greek  and  I .at  in,  Paris, 
1845),  and  several  other  works.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Congregation  is  the  ancient  name  for  a chapter, 
used  by  St.  Benedict.  It  designates  some  religious  or- 
ders, and  in  the  University  of  Oxford  the  assembly  of 
all  regent  graduates,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
degrees. 

CONGREGATION  ox  the  Morals  or  Bishops  is 
a committee  of  three  cardinals,  two  bishops,  four  prel- 
ates, aud  a secretary  (the  pope's  auditor),  instituted  by 
Innocent  XI,  to  see  that  churchmen  who  are  raised 
to  the  episcopal,  or  any  other,  dignity  in  the  Church, 
should  be  men  of  virtuous  and  regular  lives.  See  Cos- 
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Congregational  (or  Independent)  Meth- 
odists. Besides  the  larger  secessions  from  the  Wesley- 
an body  in  England,  and  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  which  have  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  separate  churches  mainly  organized  like  the 
parent  stock,  there  have  been  at  various  time  and  places 
withdrawals  of  individual  societies,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  which  have  generally  assumed  a Con- 
gregational form  of  government.  They  have  main- ! 
tained  but  a local  existence  for  a time,  and  ultimately  j 
either  disbanded  utterly,  or  else  returned  to  their  for- 
mer communion,  or  become  merged  in  some  kindred  as- 
sociation. 


There  still  exists,  however,  a distinct  body  of  a more 
general  character,  styled  “The  Congregational  Method- 
ist Church,”  which  was  organized  in  Monroe  County, 
OtL,  May  8,1852,  by  the  union  of  three  local  preachers 
and  eight  laymen,  all  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South.  Their  chief  dissatisfaction  was 
with  the  itinerant  ministry  and  the  episcopal  polity. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  others  from  the  same  region, 
and  within  a year  about  a dozen  societies  were  formed 
in  that  state.  In  the  course  of  a couple  of  years  the 
movement  had  spread  so  considerably  that  a conven- 
tion was  held  at  Mount  Zion,  early  in  1855,  at  which 
there  were  present  delegates  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi.  A complete  organization  was  effected  at 
that  convention,  by  the  ratification  of  a book  of  disci- 
pline, which  had  been  early  put  forth  by  the  leaders  of 
the  enterprise,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a formal  consti- 
tution. This  latter  provides  for  a fourfold  series  of 
conferences,  as  follows: 


0)  Church  Conference ». — Composed  of  all  the  local 
church  members,  who,  by  n majority  vote,  elect  chnrch 
officers;  namely:  an  elder  or  pastor,  class-leader,  deacon 
or  steward,  ana  clerk.  This  conference  is  held  monthly ; 
the  elder  or  pastor  presides,  or,  in  his  absence,  a chairman 
pro  tew.  is  elected.  Reception  or  dismissal  of  members 
u by  majority  vote  of  the  members  present. 

(2)  District  Conference*.  — Meet  seml-annnally,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  local  churches,  iu  the  ratio 
of  one  delegate  for  every  twenty  members. 

(3)  State  Conference*.  —Composed  of  delegates  from  the 
district  conferences,  meet  annually,  electing  their  own 
officers.  They  review  the  acts  of  the  district  conferences, 
change  or  form  new  districts,  determine  nil  questions  or 
doctrine  or  discipline,  and  supply  destitute  sections  of 
states  bevond  the  districts. 

W)  General  Conference.  — Meeting  quadrennially,  and 
composed  of  delegates  elected  to  the  state  conferences. 
This  makes  general  rules  and  regulations  for  the  whole 
Church,  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 


The  last  General  Conference  of  the  body  was  held  in 
1881,  and  claimed  a total  lay  membership  of  about 
twenty  thousand.  In  1872  an  official  organ,  called  The 
Congregational  Methodist , was  established  at  Opelika, 
ALl,  which  has  lately  been  edited  by  L.  T.  Jones. 

Congas  (Lat.  Congussius ),  bishop  and  scribe  of 
Armagh,  succeeded  Suibhne  A.I).  730,  and  held  the  see 
tjf  twentv  rears  (Ware,  Irish  Bishops,  p.  4 ; O’Donovan, 
Four  Masters,  i,  331,  352  n*,  353).— Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Coniac,  a French  Benedictine  of  the  society  of  St. 
Maor,  was  bom  at  Rennes  in  1731,  and  died  in  Paris  in 
1802.  He  commenced  the  Collection  des  Conciles  de 
France  (completed  by  Labat,  Paris,  1785),  and  pub- 
lished, in  connection  with  J.  P.  Deforis,  the  Collection 
ies  (F.wres  de  Bossuet  (Paris,  1772-1790).  See  Iloefer, 
5 owe.  Biog.  Cent  rale,  s.  V. 

Conibear,  Wit.liam,  a minister  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians, was  bom  at  Hiacott,  Devonshire,  England,  in 
August,  1799.  He  was  converted  in  1818,  and  in  1825 
«®t*rcd  the  ministry,  and  was  apjtointed  to  the  Chat- 
ham  circuit.  For  twenty-nine  years  he  labored  on 
rifcuit*  and  stations,  making  full  proof  of  his  ministry'. 
In  1854.  becoming  very  deaf,  he  took  a superannuated 
^riation.  He  died  at  Ilfracombe,  SepL  30,  1873.  See 
Mima  of  ike  Conference,  1874. 

Coninanoa,  an  early  Irish  saint,  who  died  Dec. 
A.D.  710,  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Hr,  and 
XII. — E 


preceptor  to  king  Ferqnhard’s  sons  (Reeves,  A damnan, 
p.  378, 404). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Coninck,  Gii.i.ks  de,  a Flemish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Bailleul  in  1571.  He  wrs  a disciple  of  Lcssius, 
entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  taught  scholas- 
ticism for  several  years  at  Louvain,  where  he  died  in 
June,  1633.  His  principal  works  are,  In  L'niversam 
Doctrimim  D.  Thomm  (Antwerp,  1616,  1619;  Rouen, 
1630) : — De  Mortalitate,  Natura  et  KJjectibus  A ctuum 
Supernaturalium ; et  de  Fide,  Spe,  Charitute  (Antwerp, 
1623) : — De  Deo  Trino  et  Incamato  (ibid.  1645).  See 
Iloefer,  Four.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Coningham,  John,  an  English  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  about  1670;  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University,  where  he  took  his  degree,  nnd  settled  first 
at  Penrith,  Cumberland.  In  1700  he  removed  to  Man- 
chester, to  assist  John  Chorlton  with  his  large  congre- 
gation, and  to  train  students  for  the  ministry.  He  had 
much  success  till  prosecuted  for  keeping  a dissenting 
academy.  In  1712  he  became  pastor  at  Haberdashers' 
llall,  London,  and  was  both  popular  and  useful  till  bis 
premature  death,  Sept.  1,  1716.  See  Wilson,  Dissent- 
ing Churches,  iii,  133-136. 

CoiiiagtOD,  John,  an  English  theologian  of  the 
14th  century,  early  took  the  Franciscan  habit,  and  be- 
came general  of  the  order.  He  defended  the  papacy 
against  William  of  Occam.  He  died  at  Cambridge 
in  1330,  leaving  Sermones  Solemnes  in  Quadragesima m 
Gregorii:  — De  Magistro  Sententiarum  : — De  Christo 
Domino,  etc.  See  Hocfcr.  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  8.  v. 

ConiB&lus  ( cloud  of  dust),  in  Greek  mythology, 
was  a demon  attendant  on  Priapus  (q.  v.). 

Conklin,  Benjamin,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  settled  Nov.  23,  1768,  over  a Church  in  Leicester, 
Mass.  He  resigned  June  30,  1794,  and  died  Jan.  30, 
1798.  Mr.  Conklin  was  a laborious  minister.  He  was 
pleasing  and  interesting,  without  being  brilliant;  use- 
ful and  instructive,  without  being  great.  See  Alexan- 
der, Princeton  College  in  the  18/A  Century. 

Conklin,  Robert  Harvey,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1808. 
He  was  converted  at  Camden,  studied  with  Rev.  Henry 
Smith  of  that  place,  and  Rev.  Sylvester  Eaton,  was 
ordained  in  1831  as  an  evangelist,  and  labored  in  that 
capacity  in  New  York,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Ashtabula,  O.  He  died  at  Cleveland,  Dec.  15, 
1865.  As  a preacher,  Mr.  Conklin  was  argumentative 
and  earnest,  personally  amiable  and  kind,  and  on  all  the 
moral  questions  of  the  day  his  position  was  that  of  a 
radical  reformer.  Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1866,  p.  £00. 

Conla.  See  Connla. 

Conlaedh  (Condlaedh,  Con-laidh,  or  Con- 

lian),  an  Irish  saint,  is  commemorated  May  3.  When 
St.  Brigida  founded  her  monastery  at  Kildare,  she  chose 
the  learned  and  pious  Conlaedh  to  be  her  bishop,  but 
in  submission  to  the  monastic  authority.  He  was  also 
St.  Brigida’s  chief  artist,  artificer,  or  brazier,  for  the 
working  in  all  kinds  of  metals,  and  making  chalices, 
patens,  bells,  shrines,  etc.  He  was  devoured  by  wild 
dogs  or  wolves  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  A.D.  520 
(Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  1 19 ; Lanigan,  Feel. 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  409, 450 ; Forbes,  Kal.  of  Scot.  Saints, 
p.  311;  Todd,  St.  Patrick,  p.  19-27).— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Conley,  Andrew,  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Williamson 
County,  Tenn.,  in  1818.  He  was  converted  in  early 
life,  and  in  1845  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference. He  located  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  ministry. 
In  1870  he  removed  to  Arkansas,  served  as  supply,  and 
in  1872  entered  the  White  River  Conference,  wherein 
he  labored  until  his  death,  April  19,  1875.  See  Min- 
utes of  A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
1875,  p.  250. 
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Conlin,  Albert  Johann,  a German  writer,  was  pas- 
tor of  Monning,  in  Bavaria,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  left  a voluminous  work  on  religion  and  mo- 
rality, in  German  (Augsburg,  1708).  See  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Conmach.  See  Connmach;  Connachtach. 

Conn,  Hugh,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora  at 
Macgilligan,  Ireland,  in  1685.  He  studied  at  the  school 
in  Faughanvalc,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  A Presbyterian  congregation  having, through 
London  merchants,  who  carried  on  a trade  with  the  Pa- 
tapsco  river,  Md.,  secured  him  as  their  minister,  lie  was 
accordingly  sent  over,  ordained,  and  installed  October. 
1715.  After  two  years’  service  he  obtained  leave  from 
the  presbytery  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  on  account 
of  his  want  of  success  and  the  paucity  of  his  Hock.  He 
received  a call  from  Poraonkey.in  the  New  Castle  Pres- 
bytery, which  he  accepted,  and  was  installed.  He  died 
almost  instantly,  June  28, 1752,  while  preaching  at  the 
funeral  of  a person  who  had  died  suddenly.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Conna  (Conda  or  Dachonna),  an  early  Irish 
saint,  abbot  of  Daire-Dachonna,  in  Ulster,  is  commem- 
orated April  12.  Owing  to  there  being  so  many  saints 
of  this  name,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  lines  of  identi- 
fication clear  (Mart.  Doneg.  p.  71, 127). — Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  b.  v. 

Connachtach  (or  Conmach),  an  early  Irish 
saint,  is  commemorated  May  10.  He  was  the  eigh- 
teenth abbot  of  Hy  or  Iona,  ami  presided  A.D.  801-2. 
In  the  Annals  he  is  called  “choice  scribe”  (Reeves, 
Adamnan,  p.  388;  Lanigan,  Keel.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii, 
252).— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Connell.  Sec  Conall. 

Connell,  David,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son  of  Mat- 
thew, took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1727; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1736,  became  assistant  to  his 
father  at  Kilbride,  and  in  January,  1744,  minister  at 
Blantyre.  He  died  June  15,  1790,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticaiur,  ii,  290,  291. 

Connell,  James,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1746;  called  to  the  living  at  Sora  in  1752, 
and  ordained.  He  died  July  14, 1789,  aged  sixty-seven  i 
years.  He  was  eminent  for  his  exemplary  discharge  ! 
of  the  pastoral,  domestic,  and  social  duties.  Sec  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scotican(e,  ii,  140. 

Connell,  John  Martin,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  I’a.,  Oct.  22, 1819.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  April  14, 1842 ; 
was  stated  supply  in  Delaware  County ; at  Illadensburg 
and  New  Windsor,  Md. ; at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  was 
killed  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Aug.  29, 1855.  See  Gen.  Cat. 
of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881,  p.  122. 

Connell,  Matthew,  a Scotch  clergyman,  studied 
theology  at  Glasgow  University ; was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1702;  called  to  the  living  at  Blantyre  in  1703;  or- 
dained in  1704 ; transferred  to  Kilbride  in  1720,  and  died 
Oct.  1, 1743,  aged  sixty-five  years.  He  was  very  useful 
among  his  people.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  140, 
290. 

Connelly,  Henry,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Grecnsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  5,  1798.  He  graduated 
at  Washington  College  in  1824 ; was  a student  in  the 
Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  Allegheny,  and  part  of 
a year  (1830)  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  lie 
was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbytery'  of  New  York,  Sept.  21, 1832;  became  pastor 
at  Bloomingburgh,  N.  Y.,in  1833 ; principal  of  the  acad- 
emy, Newburgh,  in  1848;  agent  of  the  New  York  Colo- 
nization Society;  principal  of  an  academy  at  Goshen 
in  1867,  and  died  at  Newburgh,  Aug.  5, 1868.  Sec  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Princdon  Theol.  Sent.  1881,  p.  75. 

Connelly,  William,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 


ister, was  bom  in  Talbot  County,  Md.,  in  1793  or  1794. 
He  labored  some  time  as  exhorter  and  local  preacher, 
and  in  1829  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  in 
which  he  continued  diligent  until  his  death,  Aug.  8, 
1844.  As  a minister,  Mr.  Connelly  was  plain,  practical, 
and  powerful ; as  a friend,  warm  and  generous ; a buoy- 
ant, happy  companion,  an  exemplary  citizen.  See  Min- 
utes of  A nnual  Conferences,  1845,  p.  596. 

Conner,  Aaron,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Peru,  May  22, 1822.  He  removed  to  Akron, 
O.,  with  his  parents, at  the  age  of  seven;  was  convert- 
ed at  sixteen;  went  to  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  1853,  where 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in 
1860  was  admitted  into  the  North-west  Indiana  Con- 
ference. In  1872  he  became  superannuated,  removed 
to  California,  spent  five  years  as  agent  of  the  California 
Bible  Society,  and  died  Sept.  28,  1878.  See  Minute » 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  23. 

Conner,  Champ  C.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bora  in  Culpepper  County,  Va.,  March  13,  1811.  He 
united  with  the  Church  Sept.  14,  1828,  and  soon  after 
began  to  preach;  moved  to  West  Tennessee  in  1835, 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  Baptist  preachers  in  that 
section  of  the  state.  For  a term  of  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Baptist  Female  College  at  Hernando,  Miss. 
He  died  at  Indian  Mound,  Lauderdale  Co.,  Tenn.,  Feb. 
14, 1875,  being  at  the  time  pastor  of  four  churches.  He 
was  a strict  Baptist  in  faith  and  practice,  yet,  while  he 
was  bold  and  fearless  in  the  advocacy  of  the  doctrines 
he  held,  he  was  always  courteous  and  respectful  to  those 
who  differed  from  him.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Eney- 
clop.  p.  269.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Conner,  Charles  W.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Franklin  County,  O.,  Oct.  6,  1839. 
He  was  converted  when  a boy ; served  three  years  in 
the  Union  army;  spent  two  years  in  study  at  Abing- 
don College,  and  in  1868  entered  the  Illinois  Conference. 
Having  taken  a superannuated  relation,  he  removed  to 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  in  1873,  engaged  in  business,  and  thus 
continued  until  his  decease,  Jan.  27,  1876.  As  a preach- 
er, Mr.  Conner  was  always  interesting  and  earnest,  and, 
as  a citizen,  he  had  a large  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences , 1 876,  p.  144. 

Conner,  George  J.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  nt  Frederick,  Md.,  April  9, 1829.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  soon  instru- 
mental in  leading  his  Roman  Catholic  father  and  Lu- 
theran mother  and  his  sisters  to  Christ.  He  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College,  led  a class  of  students  while  there, 
and  acted  ns  Sunday-school  superintendent;  studied 
medicine  also,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.,  as  well 
as  a diploma  from  the  Dental  College  of  Baltimore ; 
and,  after  serving  as  principal  of  the  Cassville  Seminary 
eighteen  months,  became  a member  of  the  East  Balti- 
more Conference.  In  1859  he  joined  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference of  the  Church  South,  and  nt  the  beginning  of 
the  Rebellion  removed  to  Farkersburgl^Wcst  Va.,  where 
he  opened  a successful  seminary  for  young  ladies.  Sub- 
sequently he  re-entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
South,  and  in  Ashland,  Ky.,  conducted  an  academy  for 
some  time.  In  1871  he  was  admitted  into  the  Cincin- 
nati Conference  of  the  Northern  Church.  Disease  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  regular  work  in  1872,  and  he  died 
April  1, 1873.  Mr.  Conner  was  a methodical  sermon i- 
zer;  possessed  a pleasant,  well-trained  voice;  was  a 
cultured  man,  a devoted  friend,  and  naturally  retiring  in 
disposition.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1872, 
p.  79. 

Conner,  James,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  horn  in  Buckingham  County,  Va  He  was  two  and 
a half  years  in  the  work;  a pious,  solid,  intelligent 
man.  In  the  midst  of  a blameless,  useful  career  he  died, 
in  1789  or  1790.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1790,  p.  37. 

Conner,  Joseph,  a Methodist  Episcopal  miuiscer. 
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was  bom  at  Rensselaerville,  X.  Y.,  July  5,  1810.  Ho 
was  converted  in  1831,  licensed  to  exhort  in  1837,  and 
in  1810  entered  the  Troy  Conference,  wherein  he  labored 
zealously  until  attacked  by  consumption,  which  soon 
terminated  in  his  death,  Dec.  27, 1861.  Mr.  Conner  was 
an  excellent  minister,  modest,  devoted,  and  greatly  be- 
loved; powerful  in  exhortation,  mighty  in  prayer,  and  1 
sympathizing  and  faithful  in  friendship.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  100. 

Conner,  William,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Allegheny  County,  I’a.,  May  17. 1799.  He  was 
converted  early  in  life,  and  from  *1820  until  1830  was 
engaged  in  business.  At  thirty  years  of  age  he  entered 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  more  than  ordinary  diligence.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Monongahela  Presbytery  in  1837,  and  stationed 
at  Unity,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  In  1830  he  accepted 
a call  to  Bethel;  and  in  1858  an  invitation  to  Blairs- 
ville.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1863.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist. 
A Imaaac,  1864,  p.  348. 

Connla  (or  Conla)  is  found  twice  in  the  Irish  cal- 
endars, first  as  a son  of  Leinni,  bishop,  at  May  10,  and 
next  as  a bishop  of  Rusgach  (perhaps  Russagh,  West- 
meath) at  Dec.  30.  Hut  the  most  famous  person  bear- 
ing the  name  was  a renowned  worker  in  brass,  who  lived  ; 
in  the  5th  century  or  early  in  the  6th  (Petrie,  Round 
Towers,  p.  202, 203). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Connmach  (or  Conmach),  an  early  Irish  prel-  ; 
•te,  succeeded  Cudiniscus  as  bishop  of  Armagh  some 
time  after  A.D.  790  {Four  Masters ).  He  died  sudden-  1 
ly  in  807,  and  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  gives  him  a rule 
of  fourteen  years.  Under  his  influence  St.  Fothad  the 
Canonist  drew  up  the  remonstrance  which  procured 
for  the  clergy  of  Ireland  the  right  of  exemption  from 
militarv  service  (Lanigan,  Keel.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  233, 
244, 252;  Prim.  Ch.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  1106). 

Of  Connmach  of  Ath-blnir,  commemorated  ns  an  Irish 
saint  on  July  9,  we  have  no  account,— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  g.  v. 

Connolly,  John,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate, was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  near  Navan, 
Ireland,  io  1750,  and  was  educated  in  Belgium.  At  an  i 
early  age  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  there  spent  roost 
of  his  life  in  the  convents  of  his  order,  that  of  St.  Domi- 
nic. He  was  for  many  years  agent  in  that  city  of  the 
Irish  bishops,  and  filled  various  chairs  ns  professor.  He 
was  selected  by  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano  as  the  ex- 
aminer of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  In  these  daties 
he  displayed  great  ability  and  virtue,  and  is  remem- 
bered by  his  pupils  as  a man  of  gentleness  of  character. 
In  1814  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Concancn  as  the 
second  bishop  of  New  York,  and  was  consecrated  Nov. 

6 of  that  year.  His  diocese  comprised  the  state  of  New 
"lork  and  part  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  were  thirteen 
thousand  Catholics,  three  Jesuit  fathers,  and  one  secu- 
lar priest.  After  a faithful  episcopate,  Connolly  died  in 
New  York,  Feb.  6,  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dubois. 
See  De  Courcv  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in 
the  V.  S.  p.  375-388. 

Connolly,  Thomas  Louis,  D.D.,  a Roman  Cath- 
olic dignitary,  was  born  at  Cork,  Ireland.  He  joined 
the  Capuchins,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  went  to  Rome 
to  prepare  himself  for  holy  orders,  remaining  there  six 
year*.  He  was  ordained  in  Lyons  in  1838.  Return- 
ing to  Ireland  the  following  year,  he  labored  in  Dub- 
fcn  for  three  years.  In  1842  he  accompanied  arch- 
Walsh  to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  as  secretary.  In  1845 
he  wii  appointed  vicar-general  of  that  diocese.  In  1851 
Pin*  IX  appointed  him  bishop  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  as  suc- 
®s*>r  of  bishop  Dollard.  After  administering  this  dio- 
for  seven  years,  Dr.  Connolly  was,  on  the  death  of 
■reh hi*hop  Walsh,  in  1859,  transferred  to  the  archiepis- 
wpal  sec  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  which  he  tilled  for  seventeen 
y*»rx  He  was  admirably  fitted  for  this  position.  Of 
*n  im-tneing  presence,  he  possessed  a powerful  eloquence, 
grcst  energy,  sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  anil  mag- 


nanimous and  broad  views.  He  became  loved  for  innu- 
merable acts  of  kindness  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
and  his  death,  on  July  27, 1876,  in  his  sixty-third  year, 
was  regretted  by  all  denominations.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Dr.  Hannan,  who  died  in  1882.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath. 
A Imanac,  1877,  p.  73. 

Connor.  Sec  O’Connor. 

Connor,  James  R.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  converted  in  earlv  life, 
and  joined  the  Church  in  1846,  in  Randolph  County,  Ala! 
In  1848  he  received  license  to  preach,  and  in  February, 
1850,  entered  the  Florida  Conference,  and  was  appointed 
to  Hillsborough  Mission,  where  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Dec.  17  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Conuor  was  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  able,  devout,  fervent.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  if.  E.  Church 
South,  1850,  p.  316. 

Connor,  Wilson,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Blarlborough  District,  S.  C.,  July  7, 1768.  In  his  early 
manhood  he  was  a Methodist  preacher,  but  was  baptized 
at  Cheraw,  and  ordained  as  a Baptist  in  Effingham 
County,  Ca.,  in  1803.  Having  fallen  into  a backslid- 
den state,  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  min- 
istry for  a long  time.  For  eighteen  years  he  was 
justice  of  the  inferior  court  in  Montgomery  County, 
and  also  a member  of  the  legislature.  He  was  at  last 
brought  back  to  his  religious  experience,  and  once  more 
became  a preacher  of  the  Gospel.  In  his  latter  days 
his  ministry  was  signally  blessed.  He  was  also  an  ear- 
nest advocate  of  temperance  and  other  good  causes. 
As  an  evangelist  he  made  the  whole  state  of  Georgia 
his  mission  field,  travelling  more  than  thirty-five  thou- 
sand miles  in  thirteen  years.  For  some  time  he  held 
official  connection  with  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention 
as  its  missionary.  He  was  also  actively  engaged,  for  a 
time,  as  the  financial  agent  of  Mercer  University,  in 
collecting  funds  for  that  institution.  Having  preached 
a most  solemn  discourse  in  Telfair  County,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1844,  he  sat  down  and  expired  instantly.  His 
personal  appearance  and  address  were  striking.  His 
voice  is  said  to  have  been  extraordinary,  resembling 
the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  Sec  Havnes,  Bapt. 
Cyclop,  i,  167.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cono  (or  Conon),  Johann,  a German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1463.  He  entered  the  Do- 
minican order,  and  went  to  l’adua  to  study  Greek  un- 
der Marcus  Muslims.  Erasmus  spoke  in ' eulogistic 
terms  of  this  monk  in  several  of  his  works.  Cono  died 
at  Basle,  Feb.  21, 1513.  In  1512  he  published  in  Greek 
some  treatises  of  the  different  fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  numerous  annotations. 
See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.v. ; Jbcher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Conoc.  See  Canoc. 

Conodhar  (or  Conodran),  of  Fobhnr,  commem- 
orated as  an  early  Irish  saint  Nov.  3,  seems  to  have  been 
a person  of  note,  as  his  death  is  entered  in  roost  of  the 
Irish  annals;  but  of  his  parentage  or  life  at  Fobhar  we 
have  no  trace.  He  died  A.D.  707  (Todd  and  Reeves, 
Mart.  Doneg.  p.  296 ; Colgan,  A eta  Sanctorum,  143,  c.  3). 
— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Conon  is  the  name  of  several  early  Christians.  See 
also  Conan. 

1.  A martyr  at  Iconium,  under  Aurelian,  is  commem- 
orated May  29  in  Usuard’s  Martyrologv,  and  March  5 in 
th<5  Byzantine.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

2.  A martyr  under  Decius,  in  I’amphylia,  commem- 
orated March  6.  He  is  said  in  one  account  to  have 
been  a gardener  of  Nazareth,  and  a poor,  simple,  hospi- 
table man.  When  told  the  prefect  wanted  him,  he 
said,  “What  can  he  want  me  for,  especially  as  I am  a 
Christian.”  When  bidden  to  sacrifice,  he  groaned,  and 
wished  the  prefect  could  renounce  idols  ami  come  to 
Christ.  His  ankles  were  pierced,  and  nails  were  driven 
through  them,  and  in  that  state  he  was  made  to  run 
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before  a chariot  till  he  died.  Another  story  was  after- 
wards told  of  him,  or  perhaps  of  another  man  of  the 
same  name,  in  Isauria,  to  suit  the  taste  of  a later  age. 
He  was  baptized  by  the  chief  captain  Michael,  lie 
used  to  make  the  devils  guard  his  folds,  and  then  shut 
them  up  in  casks.  He  taught  the  people  to  say,  “ There 
is  one  God,  even  tenon’s.”  When  he  was  tortured  there 
was  a rescue,  and  he  survived  two  years,  and  died  in 
peace  ( Menolog . IiatU.'). 

3.  Bishop  of  Edessa,  who,  in  the  year  313,  laid  the 
foundations  of  a church  in  that  city,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  his  successor,  Saades,  and  enlarged  by  Aital- 
laha  (Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  iii,  646). 

4.  Bishop  of  Apamea,  who,  in  the  Isaurian  rebellion 
in  the  reign  of  Anastasias,  A.I).  497,  “ left  his  throne, 
and  was  converted  from  a priest  to  a soldier  and  a gen- 
eral.” Conon  became  a leader  of  the  rebels,  and  was 
killed  while  besieging  the  town  of  Claudiopolis,  A.D. 
493. 

5.  Bishop  of  Tarsus  (flourished  about  601),  a disciple 
of  Joannes  Philoponus,  whose  cause  he  defended  in  con- 
junction with  Eugenius  against  the  Eutychians,  Paul 
and  Stephen,  before  John,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  acts  of  this  disputation  existed  in  the  time 
of  Photius,  and  were  read  by  him.  Conon  subsequent- 
ly disagreed  with  Philoponus  as  to  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  three  natures  in  the  Trinity,  and,  separating  from 
him,  founded  a new  church,  of  which  he  acted  as  bishop. 
His  quarrel  with  Philoponus  led  to  his  anathematiza- 
tion of  his  former  teacher,  and  the  publication  of  an 
Oratio  Invecliva,  directed  against  the  views  of  Philopo- 
nus, as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  which  Photius 
records  having  read.  Photius  speaks  of  Conon  and  his 
followers  under  the  name  of  Tritheists.  See  Conon  itks. 

6.  Abbot  of  L6rins,  who  lived  about  A.D.  600.  Pope 
Gregory  wrote  a letter  to  him  on  the  government  of  his 
monastery,  commending  Conon  for  his  vigor,  ability, 
and  excellence  (I-e  Cointe,  Ann.  EccL  Franc,  ii,  478). — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Conondrius  is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Man,  consecrated  by  St.  Patrick,  A.D.  447  (Stubbs,  Regis- 
ter, p.  154). 

Conov,  Petek,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  Feb.  8,  1580,  at  Prenzlow.  In  1602  he  was 
preacher  at  Karnow;  in  1605  he  was  called  to  Berlin  as 
archdeacon  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  in  1611  to  Alt-Branden- 
burg,  where  he  died,  Aug.  18, 1642.  He  wrote,  Rejtetitio 
Sana:  Doctrinal  dc  vtra  ac  Reali  Corporis  Prertentia  in 
S.  Cana  (Wittenberg,  1613):  — Antiparathesis  Ortho- 
doxiie  Luther  ante  el  lleterodoxia  Calviniana  (ibid.  1615), 
etc.  See  Jocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; 
Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Conoway,  John  O.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  in  1810.  He 
was  converted  at  twenty;  received  into  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference in  1835;  labored  at  St.  Mary’s,  Bisdon,  Finley, 
Bucvrus,  Clarkstield,  and  Quiucy,  and  died  Dec.  8,  1841. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 1843,  p.  453. 

Conrach  (or  Conry),  an  early  Irish  saint,  is  com- 
memorated Feb.  23.  On  this  day  the  calendars  give 
Cruimthcr  Connrach.  Colgan  says  this  is  the  brother 
of  St.  Aidan.  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  Sinccha, 
sister  of  St.  Columba,  and  he  was  buried  at  Durrow 
(Reeves,  A damnan,  p.  247, 277).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  8.  v. 

Conrad,  Saint,  a German  prelate,  was  son  of  Henry, 
count  of  Altdorf,  and  was  educated  by  Noting,  bishop  of 
Constance,  who  brought  him  through  the  various  cler- 
ical degrees  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  his  church. 
The  chapter  chose  him  for  provost.  Noting  having 
died  in  934,  the  people  and  the  clergy  of  Constance 
elected  Conrad  bishop.  He  fulfilled  with  zeal  his  epis- 
copal functions,  and  founded  three  churches  and  a hos- 
pital. Three  times,  according  to  Udalric,  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  returning  with  the  gift  of 


prophecy  and  miracles.  He  foretold  to  St.  Gebhard 
who  would  be  his  successor.  Conrad  died  Nov.  26, 976. 
Pope  Calixtus  II  canonized  him  at  the  Council  of  Late- 
ral!, held  in  1123.  His  anniversary  is  Nov.  26.  An  ac- 
count of  his  miracles  is  given  in  the  Chronique  de  Con- 
stance. A history  of  his  life  is  given  by  Ulric  or  Udal- 
ric, one  of  his  successors,  as  related  by  Surius.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  A "ouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Biog.  Unicerselle,  & V. 

Conrad  ok  Asti,  a theologian  of  Piedmont,  entered 
the  Dominican  order,  of  which  he  became  general  in 
1462,  in  place  of  Martial  Auribelli,  whom  Pope  Pius  II 
deposed.  Paul  II  having  in  his  turn  deposed  Conrad, 
Auribelli  was  restored  to  his  position.  Conrad  died  at 
Asti  in  1470.  His  works  were,  Commentaria  in  jus  Cano- 
nicum: — Summa  Casuum  Conscientim : — Opus  Prado- 
rum  ei  iMboriosum  quo  Dicta  B.  Thomas  de  Aquino  per 
Material  Ordinavit: — Epistola  Encyclica  in  Umvtnum 
Ordinem,  etc.  See  Iloefer,  A 'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.; 
Jdchcr,  A llgemeines  G eleh rten- Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Conrad  ok  Austria  (or  Waldiiausen).  See 
Waldiiausen,  Conrad. 

Conrad  ok  Befort,  a German  theologian  and  phi- 
losopher of  the  Capuchin  order,  who  died  at  Muhlberg, 
Aug.  12, 1720,  wrote  ProUemata  Philosophica  (Cologne, 
1720).  See  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Conrad  ok  Braunwkilkk,  a German  biographer, 
lived  about  1090.  He  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  or- 
der, and  wrote,  Vita  Miraculaquc  Sancti  Wolphelmi, 

A bixitis  Brutcilerensis,  which  lie  dedicated  to  Everhard, 
abbot  of  Braun  weiler,  and  to  I Icrmnnn,  abbot  of  St.  Pan- 
taloon of  Cologne.  See  Iloefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gi-neralt, 
s.v. ; Jdchcr,  A llgemeines  G eleh  rten- Lexikon,  s.v. 

Conrad  ok  Cologne.  See  Conrad  ok  HiRSCttAV; 
also  Conrad  ok  Hociistadt. 

Conrad  ok  Constance.  See  Conrad,  St. 

Conrad,  abbot  ok  Eveiibach  (or  Estkrbach),  a 
German  ecclesiastic,  was  born  about  1140,  and  died  in 
1226.  lie  left  a biography  of  the  principal  Cistercian 
and  Clairvaux  monks,  entitled,  Exordium  Magnum  Or- 
dinis  Cisterdensis.  This  contains  some  historical  in- 
formation worthy  of  interest,  but  in  the  main  is  a very 
dry  compilation.  See  Hoofer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v. ; Jocher,  A llgemeines  Geleh rten- Ixxikon,  s.  v. 

Conrad  ok  Furstexbkro,  a German  prelate,  was 
son  of  Egon  or  Eginon,  count  of  Urach  and  of  Fttrstcn- 
berg.  After  being  dean  of  St.  Lambert,  at  Liege,  he 
became  a monk  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  then  abbot 
of  Villers,  Brabant.  In  1214  he  was  elected  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  and  in  1217  head  of  the  general  order.  In 
1219  pope  Honorius  III  appointed  him  cardinal  and 
bishop  of  Oporto,  and  two  years  after  sent  him  to 
France  to  preach  against  the  Albigcnses.  Conrad  af- 
terwards returned  to  Germany,  and  published  ordi- 
nances for  the  reform  of  the  manners  of  tho  clergy. 
At  the  death  of  Honorius  III  he  refused  to  be  a candi- 
date for  the  papacy,  and  thus  aided  the  election  of 
Gregory  IX,  who  sent  him  to  preach  a crusade  against 
the  Mussulmans,  and  to  lead  it  to  the  Holy  I-and. 
Conrad  died  during  the  expedition,  Sept.  30, 1227,  leav- 
ing, Constitutiones  in  Germania  pro  Cleri  Reformation, 
published  in  the  Annales  of  Bzovius: — De  Erroribus 
Albigensiunu  Sec  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.; 
Jocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrlen.lAxUcon,  s.  v. 

Conrad  ok  Gkisknkkld,  a native  of  that  city,  was 
a Bavarian  theologian,  who  pursued  his  studies  and  took 
his  degrees  at  Vienna.  In  1433  he  entered  the  Benedic- 
tine order  at  Melk,  in  Austria,  became  prior  in  1434,  and 
resigned  his  functions  in  1435.  Nevertheless  he  had 
charge  of  reforming  several  houses  of  his  order.  For 
this  puqiose  he  was  sent  to  Augsburg,  F.tthal,  and  Te- 
gernsce.  He  was  authorized  to  remain  in  this  last- 
named  place,  where  he  died,  in  May,  1460.  He  left  sev- 
eral MS.  works  on  theology,  such  as  CommentarU  Inter- 
lineares  in  Epistolam  Sancti  Pauli  ad  Galalas  et  ad 
Titum.  See  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gkib'ale,  s.  v. 
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Conrad  (or  Conrard)  of  Hai-berstadt  (called 
The  Elder},  a German  theologian,  lived  in  1321.  He 
was  a Dominican,  and  definitor  of  the  province  of  Sax- 
ony. He  “added  the  indeclinable  particles  to  the  Con- 
cordance of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  Hugh  of  St. 
Cher  had  made ; also  wrote,  I^ectura  in  Jobum : — Sum- 
n a Student  iu m : — Responsorium,  seu  Tractatus  M ut<r. 
Pkilosopkicat : — Semumes  tie-  Tempore  et  de  Sanctis,  etc. 
See  Hoefcr,  A 'our.  Biog.  Generate,  8.  v.;  Jdcher,  Allge- 
meisus  Gtieh » ten- lAxikon,  s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Herkshach,  a learned  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Heresbach,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
Aug.  2. 1496.  lie  studied  at  Cologne,  and  in  1522  vis- 
ited the  universities  of  France  and  Italy.  He  was  the 
teacher  and  counsellor  of  prince  William  of  Cleves,  and 
died  at  Wesel,  Oct.  14,  1576.  He  wrote  Ptalmorum 
Explicatit)  (Ra.de,  1578),  and  several  educational  works, 
for  which  see  Hoefer,  A 'oar.  Biog.  G inh  ale , s.  v. ; Biog. 
CmeerseRe,  a.  v. 

Conrad  or  Hikschac,  or  of  Cologne,  a learned 
German,  lived  About  1140.  He  was  a Benedictine  at 
the  monastery  of  Hiracbau,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne. 
He  was  a philosopher,  rhetorician,  poet,  and  musician, 
and  wrote,  De  Aftisiai  et  Differentut  Tomrurn,  and  other 
works.  See  Hoefer,  Aro«r.  Biog.  G Mr  ale,  s.  v. ; Jdcher, 
AUgemtinet  Gel  eh rten- Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Hochstadt  (or  of  Hohknsteden), 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  son  of  Lothaire,  count  of 
Hochstadt,  and  was  elected  in  1238  to  succeed  the  arch- 
bishop Henry  of  Molenarck.  After  a turbulent  admin- 
istration, he  died,  Sept,  28,  1261.  See  Hoefer,  A'oar. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Biog.  Vnicerselle,  s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Lichtenai;  (or  Urspergensis),  known 
as  the  Priest  of  Ursperg , a German  chronicler,  was  at 
first  canon  at  Constance,  then  took  vows  at  the  monas- 
tery of  U rsperg,  of  the  order  of  Premonstrants,  where 
he  became  priest  in  1216,  and  died  in  1240  or  1241,  He 
composed  a work  called,  Life  of  the  Sainlt,  in  twelve 
books,  of  which  no  trace  remains.  He  also  wrote, 
Chrcmkon  I'meersale,  commencing  with  ltelus,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  continuing  down  to  1229.  This  work  was 
published  first  by  Conrad  Pcntinger,  at  Augsburg,  in 
1515.  A second  edition,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, entitled  Prolegomena,  extending  down  to  the  time 
of  Charles  V,  was  prepared  by  Melancbthon,  at  Stras- 
burg, in  1537 ; a third  edition,  by  Paul  Piema,  pub- 
lished in  1569,  bore  the  name  of  the  author,  which  the 
previous  editions  omitted ; and  a fourth  edition  was  pub- 
lished. at  Strasburg,  by  I-azarus  Zeltner,  in  1609.  The 
chronicle  of  Conrad  of  Ursperg  contains  valuable  mat- 
ter upon  the  history  of  Germany,  and  especially  as  to 
the  contest  which  was  carried  on  between  the  emper- 
ors ami  popes  in  the  time  in  which  the  author  lived. 
See  Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v. ; J ocher,  Altgc- 
neintj  Gelekrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Biog.  Universelle , s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Lowf.sbf.rg  (or  Leontorius),  a German 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Ldwenberg,  Suabia,  in  1460.  He 
was  a Benedictine  of  the  Cistercian  order,  of  the  abbey 
of  M ultimo,  Wurtemberg,  and  became  secretary  to  the 
general  of  his  order  in  1490.  He  died  at  Engcnthal, 
(Areta  Tallis),  near  Basle,  about  1520.  He  published, 
Tertus  Biblkns,  cum  Glossa  Ordinaria,  etc.  ( Nurem- 
berg, 1196;  Engcnthal,  1499;  Basle,  1498-1502;  Arcta 
Tallis,  1506-1508;  Lyons,  1520,  1528)  -.—Post  ilia  Uu- 
fwa*  de  Saneio  Caro  ( Basic,  1504  ) : — Opera  Sancti 
AmLroeii  (ibid.  1506);. — A urrlii  .1  ugustini  Hipponensis 
Epiteopi,  ad  Afarcelliitum,  de  Civitate  Dei,  contra  Pa- 
ftnot,  Ulrri  rvii.  See  Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  GMrale, 

t.  ; Biog.  Cuirersclle,  s,  v. 

Conrad  (by  some  incorrectly  called  Clandaru »), 
tubop  or  Li  bkck  in  1183,  went  to  Palestine  in  1189, 
became  bishop  of  Hildeaheim  in  1196,  and  of  Wtirz- 
l ,,fg  in  1198.  See  Jocher , Allgemeines  Gekhrten-Lexi- 
fcss,*.  r. 

Conrad,  cardinal-archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  sou  of 


Otho  IT,  count  of  Wittelsbach,  and  was  made  archbish- 
op in  1160,  at  the  wish  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  In 
1162  he  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Jago  of 
Compostella.  In  1165  Frederick,  having  convoked  the 
diet  of  Wllrzbnrg  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  antipope, 
Conrad  retired  to  Tours  with  the  rightful  pontiff,  Alex- 
ander III.  Frederick  then  placed  Christian  of  Buche  in 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Menu,  and  the  pope  named  Con- 
rad cardinal-priest  and  bishop  of  Sabina,  But  he  did  not 
resign  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz  until  1 177,  after  peace 
was  made  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope ; in  indem- 
nification he  was  named  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Chris- 
tian of  Buche  having  died  in  1183,  Conrad  returned  to 
Mentz.  The  following  year  he  wished  to  seize  that 
which  had  belonged,  in  Thuringia  and  UeBse,to  the  lost 
house  of  Franconia;  but  he  found  an  adversary  in  the 
landgrave,  Louis  III.  The  result  was  a war  of  pillage 
and  devastation,  lasting  for  several  years.  In  1189  Con- 
rad aided  Henry  TI,  prince  of  Germany,  in  vanquishing 
Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony.  In  January,  1197, 
the  emperor,  being  unable  to  go  to  the  Holy  ldind,  as 
he  was  urged  by  the  pope,  put  in  his  place  the  warlike 
archbishop,  at  the  head  of  a large  army.  Conrad,  with 
the  title  of  legate,  made  it  one  of  his  tasks  on  the  route 
to  bring  back  to  the  Romish  Church  Livon,  king  of 
Armenia,  and  to  reconcile  him  with  Bohemond  III, 
prince  of  Antioch.  We  are  ignorant  of  his  exploits  in 
Palestine.  He  returned  to  Europe  and  landed  in  Apu- 
lia, July  15,  1199,  rendered  an  account  of  his  mission 
to  pope  Innocent  III,  then  went  to  Mentz,  ami  thence 
to  Thuringia,  He  desired  the  same  year  to  hold  a diet 
at  Boppard,  in  order  to  establish  peace  between  the  two 
competitors  for  the  empire;  but  Otho  refused  to  grant 
it.  He  then  went  to  Hungary,  and  reconciled  the  king, 
Emeric,  with  Andrew,  his  brother;  and  succeeded,  in 
1200,  at  the  assembly  of  Andernach,  in  pacifying  the 
quarrels  of  the  princes  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  same  year 
he  died.  It  was  perhaps  he  who  wrote  the  Chronicon 
Renim  Mogunlinartm,  giving  an  account  of  German 
events  from  1140  to  1152  (published  in  Helverich’s 
But.  German .,  Frankf.  1550.)  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
GMrale,  s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Nuremberg,  a learned  German  Bene- 
dictine, studied,  probably,  at  Vienna ; entered  at  Gottwig, 
in  1423,  the  Benedictine  order;  later  returned  to  Melk; 
and  in  1426  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Obernburg. 
His  knowledge  was  varied,  embracing  mathematics,  the- 
ology, and  music.  He  died  at  Obernburg,  May  16, 1441, 
leaving  licductio  Graduate  in  Jntroitibus,  Antiphonis, 
Kyrie  Eleeson,  etc. : — Tractatus  ulrum  Omnia  guat  Con - 
tinet  Regulari s Imtitutio  tunt  Prcecepta  f etc, : — De  Phle * 
botomia,ejus  Camis,  tisu  et  F.ffectibus: — De  Positione  seu 
Applications  Veniosarum : — Tractatut  Nomina  Morbo- 
rum  Exhibms.  These  works  remain  in  MS.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Conrad  ok  Sciikukrx  (or  Seiren),  in  Bavaria,  called 
The  Philosopher,  a German  chronicler,  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  a Benedictine,  and 
became  prior  of  his  monastery.  He  wrote,  Chronicon 
Schirense,  that  is,  the  chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Scheu- 
era,  from  1196  to  1226,  published  at  Ingolstadt  in  1623, 
and  Strasburg  in  1716.  He  wrote  more  than  fifty  vol- 
umes upon  other  matters.  Avcntin  says  that  the  works 
of  Conrad,  of  which  he  gives  a list,  aided  him  greatly  in 
completing  his  A mtales.  See  Ilocfcr,  Now.  Biog,  GM~ 
rale,  s.  v. : Biog.  Universelle,  s.  v. ; Jocher,  A llgemeines 
Gelehrten~  Lexikon , s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Uksperg.  See  Conrad  of  Lichtenau. 

Conrad,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  M as  bom  in  Suabia. 
He  was  at  first  ehamberlain  to  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne; then  had  charge  of  the  education  of  prince  Hen- 
ry, afterw-ards  Henry  IV,  emperor  of  Germany.  After 
the  death  of  William  de  Pont,  in  1075,  Conrad  was  cho- 
sen his  successor.  He  accomplished  the  construction 
of  the  fort  of  Ysselmonde,  opposite  Rotterdam.  Robert 
the  Prison,  count  of  Flanders,  restrained  by  this  fortress, 
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contested  its  possession  with  Conrad,  who  was  conquered 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  obliged  to  yield  to  Robert  a part 
of  Holland  as  well  as  the  isle  of  Ysselmonde.  The  em- 
peror, Henry  IV,  made  amends  to  the  prelate  by  the 
gift  of  the  county  of  Stavoren,  on  Oct.  30, 1077,  and  on 
Feb.  7, 1086,  of  those  of  Ostergo  and  Westergo.  Conrad 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  IV  when  Gregory 
VII  wished  to  depose  him.  He  was  the  architect  and 
designer,  as  well  as  the  founder,  of  the  college  of  Notre- 
Datne  at  Utrecht  Conrad  was  assassinated  in  his  pal- 
ace at  Utrecht,  April  14, 1099.  lie  wrote.  Pro  Impera- 
tive contra  Papam,  published  in  the  Apologia  pro  Hen- 
rico IV  (Ilanau,  1611).  This  discourse,  the  style  of 
which  is  concise  and  smooth,  was  delivered  by  Conrad 
at  the  assembly  of  Gerstungcn  in  1085.  See  Hoefer, 
Hour.  Iliot/.  (Jcnirale , s.  v.;  liiog.  U nicer  telle,  a.  v. ; 
J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehiten-Lcxikon , s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Waissknau,  a German  theologian,  hav- 
ing lived  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Henry  V,  entered  the  onler  of  Premonstrants;  and  was 
successively  abbot  of  Waissenau,  in  Suabia,  of  Valscrv, 
near  Soissons,  then  general  of  his  order.  He  was  de- 
posed from  this  office  and  became  abbot  of  Cuissy,  near 
Laon,  where  he  died  in  1241.  See  Iloefer,  Nour.  Biog. 
Gtnirale , s.  V. 

Conrad,  Frederick  William,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  a member  of  the  North-western  Ger- 
man Conference,  and  died  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  ninth  of  his  itinerant  ministry,  at  Colum- 
bus, Wis.,  April  16, 1864.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1864,  p.  140. 

Conrad,  George  W.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Franklin  County,  Ind.,  Dec.  15,  1836. 
He  joined  the  Church  when  fifteen  years  of  age ; was 
educated  in  Urookvillc  College,  where  he  afterwards 
became  a teacher;  removed  to  Iowa  in  1856;  received 
license  to  preach  the  same  year;  in  1857  was  admitted 
to  the  Iowa  Conference;  became  a supernumerary  in 
1859 ; and  died  April  27, 1860.  See  Minutes  of  A trnual 
Conferences,  1860,  p.  224. 

Conrad,  Louis  L.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Prussia,  June  24, 1817.  His  parents  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1829,  and  settled  near  Columbia,  Pa. 
He  was  educated  in  I-afayette  College,  Easton,  and 
Harapden-Sidney  College,  Va.  About  1847  he  com- 
pleted his  studies,  was  licensed  by  the  Allegheny  Pres- 
bytery, and  preached  at  Lawrenceville,  Pa.  He  was 
settled  at  Manchester  in  1852,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death,  in  1867.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Ilist.  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  79. 

Conrad  (or  Conrard),  Olivier,  a French  poet,  a 
native  of  Gatinais,  lived  in  1546.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  Paris,  and  took  the  habit  of  a Cordelier  at 
Meung.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  Latin  verses ; 
and  so  well  did  he  imitate  Faustus  Audreliuus,  that  he 
was  surnamed  Faustulus.  He  wrote,  Poesies  Latines 
(Paris,  1530) : — Le  Miroir  des  Pecheurs : — La  Vie,  Faits 
et  Louanges  de  Saint- Paul  (ibid.  1546).  See  Iloefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. ; Biog.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Conrad,  P.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Wyo- 
ming County,  N.  Y.  lie  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
Hamilton  Institution,  and  in  1842  was  sent  by  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  to  Wiscon- 
sin. llis  pastorates  were  at  Milwaukee,  Geneva,  Prai- 
ric-du-I/ie,  and  two  or  three  other  places.  He  per- 
formed a large  amount  of  work  ns  an  itinerant,  so  that 
there  is  hardly  a town  in  the  state  in  which  he  did  not 
sow  the  Gospel  seed.  He  was  for  many  years  the  “ Mis- 
sionary Apostle"  of  Wisconsin.  For  a short  time  Mr. 
Conrad  acted  as  the  financial  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Union  in  that  state;  but  the  work  in  which  he 
most  delighted  was  missionary  work.  Having  gone 
to  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  to  recruit  his  health,  he  died 
there,  Nov.  1,  1875.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop. 
p.  270.  (J.  C.  S.) 


Conradl,  Ernest,  a German  physician  and  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Hamburg,  March  2,  1677.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
George  at  Bremen,  where  his  futher  was  a merchant,  and 
died  there,  April  21,  1715,  leaving  some  dissertations, 
among  which  we  mention,  Be  Surdorum  Enunciationi- 
bus  (1698, 1701)  : — Finilor  Phgsicus,  Sciential  Naturalis 
Limites  et  Conjixa  Dirigens  (Wittenberg,  1703).  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Conradl,  Ignatius  Norbert,  a Hungarian  the- 
ologian and  poet,  of  the  order  of  Pietists,  was  bom  at 
Pesth  in  1718.  After  a journey  to  Italy  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Academy  of  the  nobility  in 
Vienna;  later  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Waitzeu 
and  Wesprim;  he  also  filled  important  offices  in  liis 
order.  He  died  Aug.  20, 1785,  leaving,  De  Jani  Panno- 
nii  Vita  et  Scnptis  Comtnentarii  (Buda,  1754): — Edu- 
ardi  Corsini  Dissertaliones  Agonittica  (Leipsic,  eod.) : 
— Paulinianarum  Orationum  Volumen  Secundum  (Buda, 
cod.).  An  edition  of  the  Odes  Epigrammes,  and  other 
poems  of  Conradi,  were  published  by  Zimauyi  (Pesth, 
1792).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Conradin  of  Bornaoa  (called  The.  Happy),  an 
Italian  Dominican,  was  bom  near  Brescia  in  1392.  His 
family  being  noble  and  rich,  allowed  him  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Padua,  where,  in  1413,  he  assumed  the  habit 
of  the  Dominicans.  He  devoted  himself  to  preaching, 
for  which  he  showed  a remarkable  talent.  The  pesti- 
lence having  broken  out  at  Bologna,  Conradin  went 
to  its  relief.  This  city  was  at  that  time  at  war  with 
the  pope.  Conradin,  failing  in  bringing  the  citizens 
into  submission,  published  an  iuterdict  which  the  pope 
had  pronounced  against  them.  He  was  then  treat- 
ed ns  an  enemy,  thrown  into  prison  and  allowed  little 
food,  but  his  life  was  wonderfully  spared,  and,  a treaty' 
being  concluded,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Conradin  per- 
i formed  with  ardor  all  his  tasks,  and,  the  pest  again 
raging,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  sick  until  he  himself 
' fell  a victim  and  died,  Nov.  1, 1429.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Gene  rule,  s.  v. 

Conradin  ok  Suabia.  See  Kosradin. 

Conran,  John,  an  Irish  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1789.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  Established  Church,  and  received  a good  ed- 
ucation, his  father  being  a man  of  means.  He  was 
placed  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  linen  trade  at  Lis- 
burn. For  a time  he  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
sipated, but  when,  at  the  age  of 'thirty-three,  he  was 
brought  under  the  ministry  of  Robert  Willis,  of  Amer- 
ica, then  on  a religious  visit  to  Ireland,  the  result  was  his 
conversion  and  uniting  with  the  Friends.  In  1780  ho 
began,  in  a quiet  way,  to  speak  in  public,  and  was  rec- 
ognized as  a minister.  At  that  time  there  was  prevail- 
ing a spirit  of  unbelief  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Socin- 
ianism  was  spreading.  John  Conran  contended  valiant- 
ly for  what  he  believed  was  “ the  faith  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints.”  His  ministerial  work,  for  many  veara, 
was  carried  on  eliiefiy  in  Ireland.  When  nearly  eighty- 
years  of  age  he  united  in  a religious  visit  to  all  the 
families  of  Friends  in  Dublin,  in  winch  he  was  greatly 
blessed.  His  death,  which  was  sudden,  took  place  at 
the  house  of  a friend,  with  whom  he  resided,  at  Moy- 
allen,  June  14, 1827.  Sec  Piety  Promoted,  iv,  298-303. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Conran.  See  Caemhan. 

Conrard.  See  Conrad,  Olivier. 

Conrintinus.  See  Chorentinus. 

Conrood,  Stp.phen,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Shelby  County,  Kv.,  Feb.  4,  1798,  He  united  with 
the  Church  in  1812,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1828,  and 
ordained  a few  years  later.  In  1829  he  settled  in 
Greene  County,  111.,  and  for  forty  years  was  pastor  of  a 
single  church  at  Bethlehem,  near  Greenfield.  During 
this  time  he  baptized  a large  number  of  converts.  Al- 
though he  was  very’  conservative  in  his  ideas,  and  did 
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not  favor  some  of  the  movements  of  the  modem  Church, 
he  was  nevertheless  an  earnest  man  of  God,  and  a suc- 
cessful preacher,  lie  died  iu  1873.  See  Minutes  of 
Illinois  Anniversaries , 1873,  p.  8.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Corny  (Lat.  Conrius),  Florence,  an  Irish  theolo- 
gian, was  bora  in  Connaught  in  1560.  He  was  a Fran- 
ciscan, became  provincial  of  his  order  in  Ireland,  and 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  Tuam  by  Clement  VIII, 
who  ordered  aid  to  be  given  by  all  means  to  the  Span- 
ish force*  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  against 
queen  Elizabeth.  Don  Juan  d’Aguilla  commanded  the 
Spaniards,  but  the  carl  of  Tyrone  having  been  defeated 
at  Kinsale,  Corny  was  banished,  escaped  to  Belgium,  and 
thence  passed  on  to  Spain.  He  founded  a convent  of  Irish 
Observantists  at  Louvain,  under  the  title  of  SL  Anthony 
of  Padua.  Corny  died  at  Madrid,  Nov.  18, 1629,  leaving, 
Df  Sonet i A ugustini  Sensu  Circa  Heater  Mu  rue  Concep- 
tionem  (Antwerp,  1619): — I)e  Statu  Parculomm  sine 
Baptisms,  hurt  a Sensum  Beati  August  ini  (Louvain, 
1624,  1635;  Rouen,  1643): — Mirror  of  Christian  Life, 
in  Irish  (Louvain,  1626)  -.—Compendium  Doctrinal  Sanc- 
ti  A ugustini  Circa  Gratiam  (Paris,  1634, 1646) : — Pere- 
grin us  Jerichonlinus,  hoc  est  de  Natura  Humana,  etc. 
(ibid.  1641.  1G44):  — De  FUigtUis  Justorum,  Juita 
Mentem  Sands  Augustini  (ibid.  1644) : — Tradatus  de 
Gratia  Christs  (ibid.  1646): — L'pistola  Diffusa,  contra 
eoi  qui  A sstnsttm  Prcebuerunl  in  Parlamento  Hibernia: 
Protcribendis  Bonis,  etc.  ( given  by  Philip  O’Sullivan, 
in  his  Hist,  of  Ireland,  voL  iv,  book  xii).  See  Hoo- 
fer, Four.  Bioff.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Conscience  signifies  knowledge  in  conjunction; 
that  is,  ia  conjunction  with  the  fact  to  which  it  is  a 
witness,  as  the  eve  is  to  the  action  done  before  it ; or, 
as  South  observe*,  it  is  a double  or  joint  knowledge, 
namely,  one  of  a divine  law  or  rale,  and  the  other  of 
a man's  own  action.  It  may  be  defined  to  be  the  judg- 
ment which  a man  passes  on  the  morality  of  his  ac- 
tions, as  to  their  purity  or  turpitude ; or  the  secret  testi- 
mony of  the  soul,  whereby  it  approves  things  that  arc 
good,  and  condemns  those  that  arc  evil.  Some  object 
to  iu  being  called  an  act,  habit,  or  faculty.  An  act, 
sav  they,  would  be  represented  as  an  agent,  whereas 
conscience  is  a testimony.  To  say  it  is  a habit,  is  to 
speak  of  it  as  a disposition  acting,  which  is  scarcely 
more  accurate  than  ascribing  one  act  to  another;  and, 
besides,  it  would  be  strange  language  to  say  that  con- 
science itself  is  a habit.  Against  defining  it  by  the 
name  of  a power  or  faculty  it  is  objected,  that  it  oc- 
casions a false  notion  of  it,  as  a distinct  power  from 
reason. 

L The  moral  ground  of  conscience.  We  must  distin- 
guish between  a rule  that  of  itself  and  immediately 
binds  the  conscience,  and  a rule  that  is  occasionally  of 
use  to  direct  and  satisfy  the  conscience. 

L The  will  of  God  is  the  only  rule  immediately  bind- 
ing the  conscience.  No  one  has  authority  over  the 
conscience  but  God.  All  penal  laws,  therefore,  in  mat- 
ters of  mere  conscience,  or  things  that  do  not  evidently 
affect  the  civil  state,  are  certainly  unlawful. 

2.  The  commands  of  superiors,  not  only  natural  par- 
ents, but  civil,  as  magistrates  or  masters,  and  every 
man  s private  engagements,  are  rules  of  conscience  in 
things  indifferent. 

3.  The  examples  of  wise  and  good  men  may  become 
rules  of  conscience;  but  here  it  must  be  observed,  that 
no  example  or  judgment  is  of  any'  authority  against 
law : where  the  law  is  doubtful,  and  even  where  there 
is  no  doubt,  the  side  of  example  cannot  be  taken  till 
inquiry  has  been  first  made  concerning  what  the  law- 
direct  s. 

II.  Conscience  has  been  divided  into  the  following 
kinds: 

L \atural,  or  that  common  principle  which  instructs 
men  of  all  countries  and  religions  in  the  duties  to  which 
they  are  all  alike  obliged.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing of  this  in  tlie  minds  of  all  men.  Even  iu  the 


darkest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  among  the  rudest 
tribes  of  men,  a distinction  has  ever  been  made  between 
just  and  unjust,  a duty  and  a crime. 

2.  A right  conscience  is  that  which  decides  aright, 
or  according  to  the  only  rule  of  rectitude,  the  law  of 
God.  ’1  his  is  also  called  a well- v formed  conscience, 
which  in  all  its  decisions  proceeds  upon  the  most  evi- 
dent principles  of  truth. 

3.  A probable,  conscience  is  that  which,  in  cases  that 
admit  of  the  brightest  and  fullest  light,  contents  itself 
with  bare  probabilities.  The  consciences  of  many  are 
of  no  higher  character;  and  though  we  must  not  say  a 
man  cannot  be  saved  with  such  a conscience,  yet  such 
a conscience  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  might  be. 

4.  An  ignorant  conscience  is  that  which  may  declare 
right,  but,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  and  without  any  just 
ground  to  build  on. 

5.  An  erroneous  conscience  is  a conscience  mistaken 
in  its  decisions  about  the  nature  of  actions. 

6.  A doubting  conscience  is  a conscience  unresolved 
about  the  nature  of  actions,  on  account  of  the  equal  or 
nearly  equal  probabilities  which  appear  for  and  against 
each  side  of  the  question. 

7.  Of  an  evil  conscience  there  are  several  kinds.  Con- 
science, in  regard  to  actions  in  general,  is  evil  when  it 
has  lost  more  or  less  the  sense  it  ought  to  have  of  the 
natural  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil:  this  is  a 
polluted  or  defiled  conscience.  Conscience  is  evil  in  it- 
self when  it  give*  cither  none  or  a false  testimony  as  to 
past  actions;  when,  reflecting  upon  wickedness, it  feels 
no  pain,  it  is  evil,  and  said  to  be  seared  or  hardened  (l 
Tim.  iv,  2).  It  is  also  evil  when,  during  the  commission 
of  sin,  it  lies  quiet.  In  regard  to  future  actions,  con- 
science is  evil  if  it  does  not  start  at  the  proposal  of  sin, 
or  connives  at  the  commission  of  it. 

III.  For  the  right  management  of  conscience,  we 
should,  1.  Endeavor  to  obtain  acquaintance  with  the 
law  of  God,  and  with  our  own  tempers  and  lives,  and 
frequently  compare  them  together.  2.  Furnish  con- 
science with  general  principles  of  the  most  extensive 
nature  and  strongest  influence;  such  as  the  supreme 
love  of  God;  love  to  our  neighbors  as  ourselves;  and 
that  the  care  of  our  souls  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

3.  Preserve  the  purity  and  sensibility  of  conscience. 

4.  Maintain  the  freedom  of  conscience,  particularly 
against  interest,  passion,  temper,  example,  and  the  au- 
thority of  great  names.  5.  We  should  accustom  our- 
selves to  cool  reflection  on  our  past  actions. — Buck, 
Theol.  Did.  s.  v.  See  Moral  Sense. 

Consciousness  is  the  perception  of  what  passe* 
in  a man’s  own  mind.  We  must  not  confound  the  terms 
consciousness  and  conscience ; for  though  the  Latin  be 
ignoraut  of  any  such  distinction,  including  both  in  the 
word  conscientia,  yet  there  is  a great  deal  of  difference 
between  them  in  our  language.  Consciousness  is  con- 
fined to  the  actions  of  the  mind,  being  nothing  else  than 
that  knowledge  of  itself  which  is  inseparable  from  every 
thought  and  voluntary  motion  of  the  soul.  Conscience 
extends  to  all  human  actions,  bodily  as  well  as  mental. 
Consciousness  is  the  knowledge  of  the  existence;  con- 
science, of  the  moral  nature  of  actions.  Consciousness 
is  a province  of  metaphysics;  conscience,  of  morality. 
— Buck,  Theol . Diet.  s.  V. 

Consecration  ok  tiib  Elements  ok  the  Com- 
munion. See  Eucharist. 

CONSECRATION,  Eucharistic  ( Consccratio,Sanv - 
tifeatio).  For  the  distinction  between  consecration 
and  benediction,  sec  Benediction.  The  general  con- 
sideration of  the  doctrine  of  eucharistic  consecration 
belongs  to  theology, and  the  question  is  considered  here 
only  in  its  relation  to  the  liturgy. 

1.  The  principal  formula*  of  consecration  are  given 
under  Canon  of  tiie  Liturgy.  The  most  noteworthy 
difference  between  the  forms  of  consecration  used  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  consists  in  this,  that 
in  the  Eastern  Church  the  Holy  Spirit  is  invoked,  after 
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the  recitation  of  the  words  of  institution,  to  descend 
npon  the  elements,  and  make  them  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  (sec  Epiclksis)  ; and  this  invocation  is  com- 
monly thought  to  imply  that  consecrtt  ion  would  be 
imperfect  without  it.  In  the  Western  Church  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  this  part  of  the  liturgy 
is  generally  wanting,  and  the  whole  consecrating  virtue 
is  attributed  by  Western  ritualists  to  the  recitation  of 
the  words  of  institution,  accompanied  by  the  fitting 
gestures.  It  would  seem  from  the  Mozarabic  liturgy, 
however,  that  such  an  invocation  is  an  ancient  rite 
which  the  Latin  Church  has  lost,  not  an  innovation  of 
the  Orientals  (Neale,  Eastern  Church , introd.  p.  492  sq.). 

2.  In  the  Ordo  Romunus , iii,  c.  16,  the  following  ru- 
brical directions  are  given : “ After  the  pope  has  com- 
municated of  the  cup,  which  is  held  by  the  archdeacon, 
the  latter  pours  a portion  of  the  remaining  wine  into 
the  larger  chalice  from  which  the  people  are  to  com- 
municate; for  wine  not  consecrated  but  mingled  with 
the  Lord’s  blood  is  completely  sanctified.”  The  reason 
of  this  custom  probably  was  that  in  a very  large  con- 
gregation it  was  difficult  to  consecrate  exactly  the 
quantity  of  wine  required.  A small  portion  was,  there- 
fore, consecrated  in  the  first  instance,  and  amplified 
according  to  the  number  of  communicants  by  pouring 
in  fresh  wine.  The  whole  of  the  wine  in  the  cup  was 
held  to  be  completely  consecrated  by  mingling  with 
that  which  had  been  originally  consecrated.  The  same 
practice  is  enjoined  in  a number  of  other  documents. 

8.  The  placing  of  a particle  of  the  consecrated  bread 
in  the  chalice  is  sometimes  called  “consecration.”  See 
Commistio. 

4.  On  certain  days  it  is  an  ancient  custom  not  to 
consecrate  the  sacred  elements. — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Anliq.  s.  v.  See  P&ssAXCTiriED,  Liturgy  ok. 

Consecration  Cross.  According  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  ancient  Western  Pontificals,  twelve  crosses 
should  cither  be  sculptured  or  (tainted  in  different  parts 
of  a new  church.  Generally,  they  are  found  inside ; 
but  sometimes  (as  at  Uffington  Church,  in  Berkshire) 
outside  the  sacred  edifice.  Occasionally  a recessed 
stone  quatrefoil  is  charged  with  a floriated  brass  cross; 
but  ordinarily  consecration  crosses  arc  painted  either 
on  the  walls  or  pillars.  An  example  of  a painted  cross 
may  be  found  under  the  word  Branch  ; another  spec- 
imen of  a consecration  cross  sculptured  within  a circle 
is  given  from  the  old  cathedral  church  of  Brechin,  in 


Scotland.  In  the  act  of  consecrating  a church,  a Cath- 
olic bishop  anoints  the  twelve  crosses  with  holy  chrism, 
“in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  to  the  honor  of 
God  and  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary  anil  of  all  saints,” 
and  specially  of  the  saint  whose  name  the  church  is  to 
bear.  Then  the  crosses  are  incensed.  A branch  for  a 
taper  is  usually  placed  opposite  each  consecration  cross, 
and  the  taper  is  lighted  during  the  service  of  consecra- 
tion ; as  also,  in  some  places,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
ceremony. — I>ec,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms , s.  v. 

Consensus  Sknoomikiexsis.  See  Sasdomir. 

Consent  to  Marriage.  The  marriage-law  of 
all  countries  turns  upon  one  or  other  of  two  principles. 
Either  marriage  is  viewed  as  a union  between  persons, 
or  as  the  disposal  of  a property.  In  the  former  case, 
the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves  is  the  main  cle- 


ment in  it ; in  the  latter,  that  of  some  other  person  or 
persons.  Still,  in  legislations  founded  upon  the  former 
principle,  the  clement  of  consent  by  others  comes  in  as 
a salutary  check  upon  rash  self-disposal  by  the  young; 
in  those  founded  upon  the  latter,  the  recognition  of  a 
right  of  self-sale  in  the  adult  may  equally  check  the 
too  authoritative  interference  of  others. 

The  Jewish  law  is  in  its  inception  essentially  person- 
al. Christ  needed  but  to  refer  to  the  first  history  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  spirit- 
uality of  the  marriage  relation  (Matt,  xix,  4;  Mark  x, 
G).  In  Genesis,  the  woman  is  at  once  brought  before 
us  as  the  one  “ helpmeet " for  the  man.  God  simply 
brings  the  woman  to  the  man,  who  at  once  recognise* 
her  as  bone  of  his  bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  (ii,  20, 22, 
23).  As  the  history  proceeds,  however,  other  element* 
develop  themselves.  Slavery  makes  its  appearance, 
and  the  slave-owner  is  exhibited  as  giving  the  slave  in 
marriage  (xvi,  3;  xxx,  4). 

Throughout  the  patriarchal  history  (Gen.xxiv.xxix, 
xxxiv;  Exod.  ii,  21),  under  the  law  (Exod.xxi,4, 7,8; 
xxii,  17;  Dcut.  xxii,  16),  in  the  time  of  the  judges 
(Josh,  xv,  16,  17;  Judg.  i,  12;  xv,  1,  2;  xxi,  1,7,8; 
Ruth  iv,  10),  under  the  monarchy  (1  Sam.  xvii,  25; 
xviii,  19,  21,  27;  2 Sam.  xiii,  13;  i Kings  ii,  17),  after 
the  captivity  (Nehem.  xiii,  25),  in  our  Lord’s  time 
(Matt,  xxiv,  38;  Luke  xvii,  27),  and  in  the  apostolic 
Church  (1  Cor.  vii,  38),  the  right  of  the  father  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  of  the  king  to  give  one  who 
was  under  his  control,  is  either  assumed  or  asserted. 

Among  the  Jews  the  power  of  self-disposal  in  mar- 
riage was  singularly  wide  for  either  sex,  the  man  being 
held  of  full  age,  and  capable  of  marrying  at  his  will,  on 
the  last  day  of  his  fifteenth  year,  the  woman  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  her  twelfth ; while,  if  betrothed  under  that  age 
by  their  fathers,  girls  could  repudiate  the  engagement 
at  ten.  Yet  the  forms  used  in  Jewish  practice  belong  to 
the  materia),  and  not  to  the  spiritual,  view  of  marriage. 
The  prominence  given  to  the  A rrha  (q.  v.)  or  earnest, 
and  the  necessity  for  its  being  presented  to  the  wom- 
an herself  either  in  money  or  money’s  worth,  show 
clearly  that  the  grand  spirituality  of  marriage  had  been 
lost  sight  of,  that  it  had  come  to  be  viewed  essentially 
as  an  act  of  wife- buying;  and  yet  the  fact  that  the 
woman,  from  earliest  puberty,  was  reckoned  as  having 
the  sole  right  of  self-sale,  preserved  an  amount  of  free- 
dom in  the  contract.  See  Betrothal. 

The  Roman  law  starts  from  the  material  view  to 
grow  more  and  more  into  the  spiritual  one.  Originally 
the  father’s  “ power,”  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
absolute  ownership,  overshadows  all  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, extending  equally  to  the  wife  and  to  the  children 
of  both  sexes.  Eventually,  so  far  as  marriage  is  con- 
cerned, the  “power”  resolves  itself  simply  into  a right 
of  consent.  Consent  is  made  the  very  essence  of  mar- 
riage. The  validity  of  marriages  contracted  by  mere 
consent  was  admitted  in  a constitution  of  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian,  A.D.  449.  This  consent,  moreover, 
must  be  at  once  that  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  of 
those  in  whose  “power"  they  are.  The  Roman  law, 
indeed,  never  recognised  such  a thing  as  the  marriage 
of  slaves,  and  the  unions  between  them,  which  might  be 
permitted  and  even  respected  by  their  masters,  were 
of  no  more  legal  value  than  the  coupling  of  domestic 
animals  although  they  might  be  recognised  bv  the 
superior  morality  of  the  Church.  Where,  indeed,  a 
master  gave  away,  or  allowed  another  to  give  away, 
his  slave  girl  in  marriage  to  a freeman,  or  constituted  a 
dos  upon  her,  Justinian  ruled  that  this  should  amount 
to  an  enfranchisement.  But  this  of  itself  shows  that 
marriage  and  slavery  were  held  to  be  incompatible. 
Sec  Contract. 

Substantially  the  Church  did  little  else  than  follow 
the  municipal  law  on  the  subject  of  consent,  eventually 
adopting  the  Roman  civil  law  as  the  basis  of  her  own. 
If  we  except  a canon  of  doubtful  authority  attributed 
cither  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  council  of  Arles  (AD.  524 
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or  554),  tnd  enacting  that  widows,  before  professing  con- 
tinence, may  marry  whom  they  will,  that  virgins  may 
do  the  same,  and  that  none  shall  be  forced  to  accept  a 
husband  against  the  will  of  their  parents,  the  earliest 
Church  enactments  seem  to  belong  to  the  British  Isles. 
An  Irish  synod  of  uncertain  date,  presided  over  by  St. 
Patrick,  speaks  thus : “ What  the  father  wills,  that  let 
the  girl  do,  for  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man ; but 
the  will  of  the  girl  is  to  he  inquired  of  the  father.”  The 
ao-called  Excerpta  of  Kgbcrt,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the 
8th  century,  read : “ Parents  ought  to  give  women  to 
be  united  to  men  in  marriage,  unless  the  woman  abso- 
lutely refuse,  in  which  case  she  may  enter  a convent;” 
not  a very’  wide  stretch  of  female  freedom.  Further  on, 
the  husband  whose  wife  has  deserted  him,  and  refused 
for  five  years  to  make  peace  with  him,  is  allowed  to 
mam*  another  woman,  “ with  the  bishop's  consent.” 

The  council  of  Friuli  (A.D.  791)  forbade  the  marriage 
of  infants,  requiring  parity  of  age  and  mutual  consent. 
The  Carloringian  capitularies,  which  have  a sort  of 
mixed  clerical  and  civil  authority,  enact  among  other 
things  that  none  shall  marry  a widow  “without  the 
consent  of  her  priest."  It  is,  however,  also  enacted  that 
women  arc  not  to  be  compelled  to  marry,  under  penalty 
of  treble  ban,  and  public  penance;  or,  in  default  of 
means,  of  prison  or  banishment.  Lastly,  the  edict  of 
Charlemagne,  in  814,  required  inquiry  to  be  made, 
among  other  things,  as  to  men  who  had  wives  “against 
the  will  of  their  parents.”— Smith,  Diet.  of  Christ.  A tUiq. 
tv.  See  Marriage. 

Consentes.  in  Roman  mythology,  were  the  twelve 
Etruscan  deities  who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter. 
They  arc  not  all  known,  but  include  Juno,  Minerva, 
Summanua,  Vulcan,  Saturn,  Mars;  possibly  also  Ver- 
tumnus,  Janus,  Neptune,  Nortia.  It  was  a later  error 
to  confound  them  with  the  twelve  great  Grecian  deities, 
Jano,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars,  Mer- 
cury, Jove,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  and  Apollo. 

Consentias.  a lay  theologian  of  the  time  of  Augus- 
tine, lived  probably  in  the  Balearic  islands,  and  wrote 
to  submit  some  of  his  treatises  to  Augustine’s  judgment 
(August,  Ep.  1 19  [221] ; ii,  449,  ed.  Migne). 

Consessua  Ci.kbi  is  a name  given  by  Cyprian  to 
the  altar-part  of  the  ancient  Christian  churches,  within 
the  rails,  where  none  but  the  clergy  were  allowed  to 
eater.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.  See  Bkma. 

CONSESSUS  Presbyteriorum  are  the  seats  of  the 
presbyter*,  in  the  ancient  Christian  churches,  which 
were  ranged  in  a semicircle  on  either  side  of  the  bishop. 

Consignatio  Ablutorux  is  an  ancient  Latin 
term  for  confirmation  of  the  baptized. 

Consignatorium.  As  the  act  of  blessing  by  the 
u»e  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  c.  g.  in  confirmation,  is 
termed  consignor e,  hence  the  word  consignatorium  is 
occasionally  used  to  designate  the  place  set  apart  for 
that  rite.  Bishop  John  of  Naples  (about  616)  is  said 
to  hare  erected  a beautiful  building,  called  cousignato- 
rivm  aUmdrum,  so  arranged  that  the  newly  baptized 
should  pass  in  on  one  side,  be  presented  to  the  bishop, 
who  ut  in  the  midst,  and  then  pass  out  by  the  other 
ride.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Consiatentes  ( bystanders,  ovvtiorafiivoi ) were 
an  order  of  penitents  in  the  early  Church,  who  derived 
their  name  from  being  allowed  to  remain  and  hear  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  after  the  catechumens  and  other 
fenitent*  were  dismissed,  hut  were  not  allowed  to  make 
their  oblations  nor  partake  of  the  cucharist.  They  re- 
Ottined  in  this  class  two  years.  See  Penitents. 

Consistories  is  a term  sometimes  applied  to  cer- 
tain civil  courts  of  judicature  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
«*n»only  known  as  the  Small  Sanhednm.  Sec  San- 

Consistory,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  is  the  dio- 
«*an  court  of  a bishop,  in  which  are  tried  causes  of 
tidmuary  jurisdiction,  that  is,  affecting  visitations,  li- 


censes, institutions,  and  sequestrations ; and  contentious 
or  judicial,  touching  probate  of  wills  and  hearing  of 
cases  to  he  decided,  the  former  hv  a vicar-general,  the 
latter  by  an  official,  hut  now  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese.  Criminal  clerks  were  committed  to  the  bish- 
op’s prison  by  this  court. 

Consol&ti  is  a name  npplicd  among  the  Cathari 
(q.  v.),  in  the  l‘2th  century,  to  those  who  had  received 
the  cotisolamentum.  Sec  Comforted. 

Consortia,  Saint,  was  a virgin  of  Clugny,  the 
daughter  of  Euchcrius  (q.  v.)  and  Gnlln,  and  is  said  to 
have  declined  an  offer  of  marriage  and  afterwards  built 
a church.  She  lived  about  the  end  of  the  6tli  century, 
and  is  commemorated  June  22.  Her  legend  is  given  at 
length  in  Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  June,  iv,  250. 

Constabile  (Lat.  Constabilis),  P.\oix>,  an  Italian 
theologian  of  the  Dominican  order,  was  born  at  Ferrara 
about  1509.  Gregory  Nil  I appointed  him  inquisitor 
of  Ferrara  and  master  of  the  sacred  palace.  He  was 
also  elected  general  of  his  order,  and  died  at  Venice, 
Sept.  17,  1582,  leaving  De  Causis  in  Sancto  Officio 
Cognoscendis.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; 
J ocher,  A llgcmcines  Gelehrten-Lerikon,  s.  v. 

Constable,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1674;  was 
presented  to  the  living  at  Kingoldrum  in  1684,  and  or- 
dained. He  died  in  February,  1703,  aged  about  forty- 
nine  years.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  753. 

Constable,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1772;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1783;  presented  to  the 
living  at  Liff  in  1785,  and  ordained.  He  died  April  17, 
1817,  aged  sixty-one  years.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotica- 
nce, iii,  711. 

Constable,  W illiam  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1785;  presented  to  the  living 
at  St.  Martin’s,  Perth,  in  1802,  and  ordained.  He  died 
Oct.  6,  1836,  in  his  eightieth  year.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticance,  ii,  663. 

Constable,  William  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  born  at  St.  Albans.  He  was  converted  in 
early  life,  and  began  to  preach  in  connection  with  the 
conference  in  1806,  his  first  station  being  St.  Kitts, 
W.  I.  From  1807  he  preached  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. From  1810  to  1814, “being  in  doubt  with  regard 
to  liis  station  in  the  Church,"  he  retired  from  the  min- 
istry. He  finally  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where 
lie  died,  Oct.  10,  1845.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1846,  p.  297. 

Constance,  Council  of.  We  give  additional 
particulars  of  this  important  syntfd,  from  Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. : 

The  council  was  opened  on  the  5th  November,  1414,  with 
solemn  prayer,  and  the  first  session  was  held  on  the  lClb, 
In  which  pone  John  presided,  and  delivered  an  address, 
exhorting  all  present  to  give  themselves  entirely  to  the 
business  of  the  council.  After  this  the  hull  of  c’onvoca- 
tiou  was  read,  and  the  officers  of  the  conned  were  appoint, 
ed,  viz.  ten  notaries,  one  gunrdinn  of  the  council,  the  au- 
ditors of  the  rotn,  four  advocates,  two  promoters,  four 
officers  to  superintend  all  matters  relating  to  arrange- 
ment and  ceremonv.  Lastly,  the  canon  of  the  eleventh 
Council  of  Toledo,  held  iu  C75,  was  read,  which  rclnles  to 
the  gravity  nud  decorum  to  be  observed  in  such  assem- 
blies. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  session,. John 
Hush,  who,  upon  the  strength  of  the  emperor’s  safe-con- 
duct, had  ventured  to  Coustance,  was  treacherously  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  pope  John  ZX1II, 
and  his  trial  commenced,  llis  accusers,  who  are  mid  to 
have  been  also  his  personal  enemies,  drew  up  a catalogue 
of  his  imputed  errors,  which  they  presented  to  the  pope 
and  to  the  conncil.  Among  other  things,  they  charged 
him  with  having  taught  publicly  that  the  laity  had  a right 
to  the  communion  in  both  kinds;  that  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  the  substance  of  the  bread  remains  un- 
changed after  consecration  ; that  priests  living  In  mortal 
sin  caunot  administer  the  sacraments  ; thnt,  on  the  con- 
trary, nuy  other  person,  being  in  n state  of  grace,  enn  do 
so ; that  by  “ the  Church  ” is  not  to  Ire  understood  either 
the  pope  or  the  clergy ; that  the  Church  caunot  possess  any 
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temporalities,  and  that  the  laity  have  a right  to  deprive 
her  of  them. 

In  thia  interval,  moreover,  vast  numbers  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  dignitaries  arrived ; among  others,  the  well- 
known  Peter  Dailld,  cardinal  of  Cambruy ; also  the  em- 
|>eror  Sigismnnd,  who,  on  Christmas  any,  assisted  nt 
innBB  in  the  habit  of  a deacon,  and  chanted  the  gospel. 
In  the  month  of  February  the  deputies  of  Gregory  and 
Benedict  arrived,  and  now  several  congregations  were 
held,  and  steps  taken  to  jicraunde  John  to  abdicate,  on 
account  of  ms  notoriously  immoral  conduct.  It  was  re- 
solved to  take  the  opinion  of  the  various  nations  com- 
posing the  council,  and  for  Hint  purpose  it  was  divided 
Into  four  classes,  according  to  their  nations,  vix.  1,  Italy : 
2,  France : 3,  Germany:  4.  England.  From  eacli  class  a 
certain  number  of  deputies  were  elected,  having  nt  their 
head  a president,  who  was  changed  every  month.  The 
deputies  of  each  nation  then  met  separately  to  deliberate 
upon  such  measures  ns  they  considered  best  to  propose 
to  the  council,  and  when  any  one  class  of  depntfes  had 
agreed  upon  a measure,  it  was  enrried  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  four  nations;  and  if  tho  measure,  upon 
consideration,  was  approved,  it  was  signed  and  scnleu,  to 
be  presented  nt  the  next  session,  in  order  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  council. 

In  one  of  these  congregations  a list  of  heavy  accusa- 
tions against  pope  John  XXIII  was  presented,  and,  in 
consequence,  deputies  were  sent  to  him  to  engage  him  to 
resign  the  pontificate.  He,  in  answer,  promised  to  do  so, 
if  his  two  competitors  would,  on  their  part,  engage  to  do 
the  same.  Nevertheless,  he  put  off  from  day  to  day  mak- 
ing any  clear  and  formal  act  of  cession ; aud  during  that 
time  the  deputies  of  the  University  of  Paris  arrived,  with 
Gerson,  their  chancellor. 

In  the  second  session  (March  22,  1415)  John  made  a for- 
mal declaration,  accompanied  with  an  oath,  to  the  effect 
thnt  he  would  abdicate,  if  by  that  means  the  schism  could 
be  honied.  But  when,  In  a subsequent  congregation,  they 
proceeded  to  deliberate  about  a new  election  to  the  pon- 
tifleate. John,  disguised  in  a postilion’s  dress,  secretly 
escaped  from  the  city  to  the  castle  of  Schnffhansen.  The 
couucil  proceeded,  nevertheless,  to  labor  to  effect  the 
union  of  the  Chnrch,  and  Uereou  made  a long  discourse 
tending  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  council  over  the 
pope.  This  discourse  was  the  origin  of  the  question, 
which  was  then  very  warmly  ngltnted,  vlx.  whether  the 
authority  of  an  oecumenical  couucil  is  greater  than  that 
of  a pope  or  not  f 

In  the  third  station  (March  2fi)  the  cardinal  of  Florence 
rend  a declaration  made  in  the  nnme  of  the  council,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  first,  thnt  the  council  Is  lawfully  as- 
sembled ; secondly,  thnt  the  flight  of  the  pope  cannot  dis- 
solve it,  aud  that  it  shnll  uot  separate,  nor  be  transferred 
to  another  place,  until  the  union  of  the  Church  shall  have 
been  effected,  ntgl  tho  Church  reformed  as  to  faith  and 
morals:  thirdly,  that  John  XXIII  shall  not  withdraw  his 
officers  from  Constance  without  the  approval  and  consent 
of  the  council,  uor  shall  the  prelates  leave  the  couucil 
without  Just  cause. 

The  emperor  Sigismnnd  was  himself  present  In  the 
fourth  session  (March  80),  in  which  the  cardinal  of  Flor- 
ence read  the  five  articles  upon  which  the  fathers  of  the 
council  had  ngreed.  The  most  worthy  of  note  is  the  de- 
cree which  declares  that  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Con- 
stance having  been  lawfully  assembled  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  forming  an  oecumenical  council  of  the 
whole  Church  militant,  has  received  its  authority  imme- 
diately from  our  laird  Jesus  Christ;  a power  which  every 
rsou  whatsoever,  of  whatever  state  or  diguity  he  may 
, even  the  pope  himself,  must  obey  In  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  faith,  the  extirpation  of  schism,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  in  its  head  aud  in  its  members.  It 
was  also  decreed  that  the  pope  should  not  transfer  the 
council  to  any  other  place,  ana  declared  null  nnd  void  all 
processes  and  censures  directed  by  the  pope  against  those 
attending  the  couucil. 

In  the  fifth  session  (April  5)  the  articles  which  had  been 
read  in  the  last  were  n second  time  rend  nnd  nnnni- 
monsly  approved.  The  departure  of  John  was  declared 
to  be  unlawful,  nnd  that  he  wonld  Justly  subject  himself 
to  corporal  punishment  and  imprisonment  should  he  re- 
fuse to  return.  The  emperor  was  charged  to  arrest  all 
persons  endenvoriug  to  quit  Constance  iu  disguise.  Also 
the  decree  of  the  Couucil  of  Home  against  the  writings  of 
Wycliffe  was  confirmed. 

The  emperor  was  present  in  the  sixth  session  (April  16), 
In  which  pope  John  XXIII  was  summoned  to  present 
himself  at  the  council,  or  to  issue  n ball,  declaring  that  he 
had  vacated  the  pontifleate.  A citation  was  also  issued 
ngninst  Jerome  of  Prague.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  see,  by 
the  answer  of  the  latter  to  the  deputies,  that  his  design 
was  only  to  amuse  the  council,  nnd  thenceforward  Inc 
fathers  resolved  to  proceed  against  him  as  against  a noto- 
rious heretic  nnd  schismatic. 

Letters  from  the  University  of  Pnrls  to  its  deputies  in 
the  council,  and  others  to  the  emperor,  were  read,  in 
which  both  of  the  parties  arc  exhorted  to  proceed  (irmly 
with  t lie  matter  of  the  union,  notwithstanding  the  pope’s 
absence. 

Iu  the  interval  between  the  sixth  aud  seventh  sessions 


disputes  arose  among  the  theologians  as  to  the  form  in 
which  the  decree  condemning  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe 
should  be  drawn  np;  some  wishing  that  this  condemna- 
tion should  be  made  In  the  nnme  of  the  pope,  with  consent 
of  the  council,  while  others  insisted  upou  the  omission  of 
the  pope’s  name  altogether.  Bailie  was  of  the  latter  opin- 
ion, and  he  composed  a treatise  In  support  of  his  views: 
he  maintained  that  the  position  of  his  adversaries  was 
heretical,  vix.  that  the  council  had  no  authority  in  itself, 
except  through  the  pope,  Its  head:  for  iu  that  case,  he 
urged,  the  Council  of  Pisa  would  have  possessed  no  au- 
thority, not  having  been  assembled  by  nny  pope;  and 
if  so,  then  the  election  of  John  himself  would  be  in- 
valid, since  he  succeeded  Alexander  V,  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  Council  of  Plsn.  Iu  the  second  place,  he 
maintained  that  this  very  Couucil  of  Pisa  was  superior  to 
the  jmpe,  from  the  fact  that  nlrcndy  two  popes  had  been 
deposed  by  It;  nnd  thnt  any  other  oecumenical  council 
would  possess  the  same  power  (Gerson,  Op.  il,  950). 

In  the  seventh  session  (Mny  2)  John  was  cited  to  appear 
In  person  with  his  ndhercuts  within  nine  days,  in  order 
to  justify  himself  with  respect  to  the  charges  of  heresy, 
schism,  simony,  nnd  vnrlona  other  enormous  crimes 
brought  against  him : in  case  of  refusal,  they  declared  that 
they  would  proceed  against  him.  Il  mny  be  observed 
thnt  John,  after  many  removals,  had  at  this  time  settled 
nt  Brisnc. 

In  this  session  the  affair  of  Jerome  of  Prague  was  again 
discussed. 

In  the  eighth  session  (May  4)  the  condemnation  of  Wyo 
liffe's  errors  was  proceeded  with.  The  errors  imputed  to 
him  were  contained  in  forty-five  articles  or  propositions. 
He  is  said  in  the  first  three  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  trau- 
sntistnntiation  nnd  a real  corporal  presence.  In  4,  to  as- 
sert thnt  a bishop  or  priest,  in  mortal  sin,  cannot  perform 
the  proper  functions  of  his  office.  6.  Thnt  God  is  obliged 
to  obey  the  deviL  8.  That  n bad  pope  has  no  power  over 
the  Church.  13.  Thnt  they  who  hinder  preaching  will 
be  held  excommnnicatcd  ny  Christ  in  the  last  day.  1C, 
That  the  temporal  powers  may,  nt  will,  take  away  the 
projicrty  of  the  Chnrch.  18.  That  tithes  arc  merely  chari- 
table offerings,  which  may  be  denied  to  the  bad  ministers. 
27.  That  all  things  happen  by  an  absolute  necessity.  28. 
That  confirmation,  oraiuntion,  and  consecration  of  places 
have  been  reserved  to  the  pope  nnd  to  bishops  solely  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  29.  That  universities,  schools,  etc.,  are  mere 
vanities,  which  help  the  devil  as  much  os  they  do  the 
Chnrch.  34.  Thnt  all  of  the  order  of  mendicants  are  here- 
tics. 35.  Thut  no  one  entering  into  any  order  of  religion 
can  keep  the  divine  precept,  and  therefore  ennnot  attain 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  37.  That  the  Church  of  Home 
is  thesynn"ogne  of  Satan.  3S.  Thnt  the  decretals  are  apoc- 
rvphnl,  and  the  clergy  who  study  them  fools.  39.  That 
tiic  emperor  aud  secular  princes  who  endowed  the  Chnrch 
were  seduced  by  the  devil.  41.  Thnt  it  Is  not  necessary 
to  salvation  to  believe  that  the  Homan  Church  is  supreme 
nmong  nil  other  churches.  42.  Thnt  it  is  folly  to  pul 
faith  Hi  the  indulgences  of  popes  nnd  bishops.  44.  Tnat 
Augustine,  Benedict,  nnd  Bernnrd  are  dnmned,  unless 
they  repented  of  having  had  property,  and  of  having  en- 
tered the  religions  stale.  45.  That  all  religions  indiffer- 
ently have  been  introduced  by  the  devil.  All  of  these 
forty-five  urtlcles,  together  with  nil  the  books  written  by 
him,  were  condemned,  aud  his  bones  ordered  to  be  dug 
up,  and  enst  out  of  consecrated  ground. 

In  the  interval  between  sessions  eight  and  nine,  John 
XXIII  was  arrested  at  Fribourg. 

In  the  ninth  session  (May  13)  a proposition  was  received 
from  the  pope,  offeriug  to  send  three  cardinals  to  the 
council  to  nnswer  the  charges  brought  ngninst  him  ; but 
the  conncll  rejected  tho  offer.  Two  cardinals  nnd  five 
prelates  were  nominated  to  summon  the  pope  thrice  at  the 
door  of  the  chnrch,  and,  ns  he  did  not  appear,  an  act  de- 
claring this  citation  was  drawn  up. 

After  this  session  the  depositions  of  witnesses  against 
John  were  taken ; among  the  ten  who  came  forward  were 
bishops,  abbots,  aud  doctors. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  tenth  session  (May  14),  the 
commissioners  made  their  re|mrt  of  the  depositions  against 
the  jhipe.  After  this,  having  been  again  cited  thrice  with- 
out appearing,  the  conncif  proceeded  to  declare  John 
XXIII  convicted  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  ; vix. 
of  having  brought  scandal  upon  the  Church  by  bis  corrupt 
life,  and  of  having  publicly  been  guilty  of  simony , and  as 
such,  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 'functions 
of  tho  papal  office,  and  from  every  administration,  tempo- 
ral  or  spiritual,  with  a prohibition,  nt  the  same  time,  to 
every  Christian,  of  whatever  rank  or  couditlon,  against 
obeying  him  thenceforth  directly  or  indirectly,  under  pen- 
alty of  being  punished  as  an  abettor  of  schism.  The  ac- 
cusations were  contained  tinder  seventy  heads,  all  well 
proved ; but  fifty  only  were  read  in  the  council  (in  the 
following  session ),  relating  chiefly  to  his  simouy,  his 
worldly  life,  his  vexations  conduct,  his  false  oaths,  etc. ; 
other  things  which  decency  required  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence  were  suppressed.  Sentence  of  suspension  hav- 
ing been  thus  pronounced,  messengers  were  sent  to  him 
to  notify  to  him  what  the  council  had  decreed,  ne  did 
not  in  any  way  deny  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  rec- 
ognised the  couucil  us  holy  and  infallible,  and  at  the  um« 
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time  delivered  up  tbe  seal,  ring,  and  bonk  of  supplica- 
tions, which  they  demanded  of  him,  beggiug  the  cottucil 
to  take  measures  for  hie  subsistence  nnd  honor. 

lo  the  eleventh  session  (Mnv  25)  the  various  heads  of  the 
accusation  against  John  XXIII  were  rend.  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  had  endeavored  to  escape,  was  arrested,  nnd 
thrown  into  prison. 

In  the  tteelfth  session  (May  29)  the  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against* John  XXIII  having  been  read,  nnd  unani- 
mously approved,  was  definitively  passed;  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  three  competitors  for  the  papacy  were  de- 
clared incapable  of  being  elected  again. 

In  the  thirteenth  session  (June  151  a decree  was  made, 
in  reply  to  a petition  prescuted  by  the  Hussites,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  commnnion  in  both  kinds,  to  this  effect, 
that  although  Jesus  Christ  instituted  the  holy  saernment 
of  the  euebarist  after  supper,  under  the  two  kinds  of  bread 
and  wine,  nevertheless,  the  use  sanctioned  by  the  Clinrch 
is  not  to  celebrate  that  sacrament  niter  supper,  nor  cveu 
to  permit  the  faithful  to  receive  it  otherwise  than  fasting, 
except  in  cases  of  eickuess  or  other  necessity;  nnd  that, 
secondly,  although  iu  the  primitive  Church  this  sacrament 
was  received  by  the  faithful  in  both  kinds,  yet,  in  after 
ages,  the  laity  had  been  permitted  to  receive  in  one  kiud 
only,  viz.  the  bread,  and  for  this  reason,  because  it  ought 
to  be  most  surely  believed  that  the  whole  body  nnd  the 
whole  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  contained  under  the 
species  of  bread;  that,  therefore,  the  custom  intnidneed 
by  the  Church  must  be  regarded  as  a law,  which  may  not 
be  rejected  or  altered  at  the  will  of  individuals,  without 
tbe  sanction  of  the  Church ; nnd  that  to  maintain  that  this 
custom  is  Bacrllegions  or  unlawful  is  an  error,  such  that 
the  obstinate  perseverance  in  it  deserves  to  be  punished 
as  heresy,  and  even  with  the  secnlnr  arm,  if  necessary. 

In  the  fourteenth  sraston  (July  4)  several  decrees  were 
read:  the  first  of  which  forbadeto  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a new  pope,  withont  the  consent  of  the  council : also 
the  abdication  of  Gregory  XII  wns  received,  being  made 
In  bis  name  by  Charles  dc  Mnlatcsta  nnd  cardinal  Domi- 
nic. Pedro  de  Luna  was  called  upon  to  do  the  same  ; but 
he  steadily  refused  to  tbe  day  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened iu  1424. 

In  the  fifteenth  tension  (July  6)  the  trial  of  nnss,  who 
was  brought  before  the  council,  wns  terminated.  The  pro- 
moters of  tbe  conned  demanded  thnt  the  nriicles  preached 
and  taught  by  John  Iluss,  in  Bohemia  ami  elsewhere, 
being  heretlcni,  seditions,  deceitful,  and  offensive  to  pious 
ears,  should  be  condemned  by  the  council,  nnd  that  the 
books  from  which  they  were  extracted  should  be  burned. 
Has*  not  being  willing  to  retract,  was  condemned  to  be 
degraded  and  given  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  iu  the 
etm  was  cruelly  burned  alive,  on  the  Cth  of  July,  1415. 

In  the  tame  session,  the  opinion  of  John  Petit,  a doctor 
of  Paris,  was  condemned  ns  Heretical,  scandalous,  aud  se- 
ditions be  maintained  that  any  individual  had  a right  to 
take  away  th«  life  of  a tyrant,  nnd  that  the  deed  was  even 
meritorious;  no  sentence,  however,  wns  passed  upon  the 
author  of  this  opinion,  who  was  protected  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  aud  other  powerful  friends. 

In  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  sessions  (July  1 1, 15)  prep- 
arations were  made  for  the  departure  of  king  Slgismnud, 
who  proposed  to  go  in  person  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  to 
induce  him  to  renounce  the  cause  of  Pedro  de  Luna. 

In  tbe  eighteenth  tension  (Aug.  17)  various  decrees  were 
made,  one  declaring  the  same  credit  nnd  obedience  to  be 
dae  tow  ards  the  bulls  of  the  council  as  to  those  of  the 
holy  see. 

In  the  nineteenth  session  (Sept.  23)  Jerome  of  Prague, 
terrified  by  the  horrible  end  of  Hubs,  was  induced  to  make 
a recantation  of  the  errors  imputed  to  him.  A declara- 
tion was  also  made,  in  which  It  was  stated  thnt,  notwith- 
standing the  safe-conduct  of  kings,  inquisition  might  ul- 
wavs  be  made  into  the  condnet  or  heretics. 

In  the  tuentieth  session  (Nov.  21)  the  differences  be- 
tween the  bishop  of  Trent  and  duke  Frederick  of  Austria 
were  discussed.  The  twelve  chapters  of  Narbonne,  agreed 
apon  between  king  Slgismnud  nnd  tbe  deputies  of  tbe 
council  and  tbe  deputies  of  Benedict,  were  approved. 

Af  er  the  session,  an  assembly  was  held  to  consider 
tbe  reformation  of  tbe  Church,  and  the  repression  of  si- 
mony. 

Also,  in  the  intcrvnl  between  the  twentieth  nnd  twenty- 
flrvt  sessions,  several  congregations  were  held.  In  one, 
tbe  affair  of  John  Petit  wns  fbrlher  discussed  : in  another, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  whose  retractation  was  suspected, 
being  brought  forward,  boldly  declared  that  lie  had  not 
eiocerely  retracted,  spoke  of  Huss  as  a saint,  and  pro- 
claimed hie  entire  adherence  to  his  doctrine,  aud  to  that 
of  Wycliffe. 

In 'the  tteentv-first  setsion  (May  30,  1416)  Jerome  wns 
again  brought  before  the  council,  and  revoking  his  forced 
retractation,  spoke  boldly  in  favor  of  his  original  opin- 
ions; sentence  wns  then  passed  upon  him,  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  a relapsed  heretic,  was  excommunicated  and 
anathematized,  aud,  lastly,  was  handed  over  to  the  secular 
arm,  and  burned. 

Measures  were  taken  in  the  tvmty-seconA  session  (Oct. 
15)  to  unite  tbe  Aragonese  to  the  council,  they  having 
acknowledged  Benedict  XIII. 

la  tbe  tuenty- third  tension  (Nov.  0)  the  proceedings 


against  Benedict  XIII  (Pedro  de  Luna)  commenced,  nnd 
he  was  definitively  condemned  in  the  thirty-seventh, 
when  he  was  deposed,  nnd  declared  to  be  a perjurer,  nnd 
to  have  brought  scandal  upon  the  whole  Church,  etc.; 
and,  as  snch,  the  council  degraded  nnd  deposed  him,  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  dignities  and  offices,  forbidding  him 
thenceforward  to  consider  himself  ns  pope,  nnd  all  Chris- 
tian people  to  obey  him,  under  pain  of  being  dealt  with 
as  abettors  of  schism  nnd  heresy. 

In  the  thirty-eighth  session  (July  28,  1417),  the  decree  of 
the  council,  nnnnlling  all  sentences  and  censures  uttered 
by  Benedict  XIII  ngainst  the  ambassadors  or  allies  of  the 
king  of  Castile,  wns  rend. 

In  the  thirty-ninth  session  (Oct  9)  the  question  of 
Church  reform  wns  entered  upon,  and  several  decrees 
made,  one  of  which  declares  the  necessity  of  frequently 
holding  councils,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  tacresv 
nnd  schism  ; and  directs  thnt  another  oecumenical  council 
shall  be  bold  five  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  pres- 
ent ; n third,  seven  years  after  the  second ; nnd  after  that, 
one  every  ten  years,  in  a place  appointed  by  the  pope  at 
the  clow;  of  each  council,  with  the  approbation  and  con- 
sent of  the  council ; in  case  of  wnror  pestilence,  the  pope, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  cardinals,  to  have  power  to 
appoint  anv  other  place,  and  to  hasten,  but  not  to  retard, 
the  time  lor  assembling.  Another  decree  provides  for 
enses  of  schism,  nnd  orders  that,  when  there  shall  be  two 
claimants  of  the  papal  chair,  a council  shall  lie  held  in  tho 
very  next  year,  nnd  that  both  claimants  shall  suspend 
every  ndmfuistrntion  nntil  the  council  shall  have  com- 
menced Its  sittings.  The  third  decree  relates  to  the  pro- 
fession  of  faith  which  the  newly  elected  pope  was  to  make 
in  the  presence  of  his  electors;  in  it  eight  (ecumenical 
councils  are  recognised,  besides  the  general  councils  of 
Loteran,  Lyons,  and  Vienne.  A fourth  decree  is  directed 
against  the  translation  of  bishops. 

In  the  fortieth  session  (Oct-  30)  a decree  containing 
eighteen  well-matured  articles  of  reformation  was  pro- 
posed. It  wns  there  provided  thnt  the  new  pope,  whom 
they  were  about  speedily  to  elect,  should  labor  to  reform 
the  Cbnrch,  in  its  liend  and  in  its  members,  ns  well  ns  tbe 
court  of  Home,  in  concert  with  the  conncil,  or  the  untiouni 
deputies.  Its  principal  articles  relate  to  the  annates,  tho 
reserves  of  the  apostolic  set;,  the  collations  to  benefices, 
nnd  the  expcctntives ; what  causes  mnv  or  may  not  be  car- 
ried to  Rome  ; iu  what  cases  it  Is  lawnil  to  depose  a pope, 
nnd  how  it  enn  be  done  ; to  the  extirpation  of  simony,  to 
dispensations,  to  indulgences,  and  to  tithes. 

The  article  upon  the  annates  or  first-fruits  wns  very 
warmly  discussed  by  the  cardinals  and  national  deputies, 
but  the  latter  finally  declared  thnt  it  was  necessary  to  snp- 
press  them  altogether,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  thnt 
wbeien*  they  lind  originally  been  but  a voluntary  offering 
to  the  ltomnn  see,  they  had  subsequently  been  made,  un- 
der pretext  of  custom,  an  obligatory  payment.  In  fact, 
we  find  no  mention  of  nunates  before  the  time  of  Clement 
V,  who  for  three  years  imposed  them  upon  Kngland,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  parliament.  Boniface  IX  was  the 
first  who  pretended  to  claim  them  as  a right  attached  to 
the  dignity  of  sovereign  pontiff.  Moreover,  the  taxing  of 
benefices  wns  pronounced  a simonincnl  exaction. 

In  the  forty-first  session  (Nov.  8)  it  wns  decreed,  thnt,  for 
this  time  alone,  six  prelates  of  different  nations  should 
bo  chosen  within  the  space  of  ten  days,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  the  pope  with  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals. Accordingly  the  electors  held  a conclave,  nnd  on 
November  II  after,  cardinal  Colonna  was  elected  pope, 
nnd  took  the  style  of  Martin  V.  After  bis  coronation,  the 
national  deputies  having  tequired  of  him  that  ho  would 
labor  to  effect  a reformation  of  the  Chnrch,  he  renewed 
his  promise  to  do  so. 

In  the  forty-second  session  (Dec.  2S)  the  new  pope  pre- 
sided, nnd  the  emperor  was  present.  A bull  wns  read, 
releasing  tho  emperor  from  the  custody  of  Balthasar,  nnd 
ordering  him  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  pope.  The  na- 
tional deputies  presented  to  the  pope  a memorial  on  the 
subject  of  reform.  Martin,  troubled  by  their  importuni- 
ty. gave  in  n scheme  of  reformation,  based  upon  the  eigh- 
teen articles  proposed  In  session  forty. 

Between  this  and  the  forty-third  session  the  pope  is- 
sued a bull  confirming  the  acts,  etc.,  of  the  Conncil  of  Con- 
stance. In  the  edition  of  ilngnenan,  A.D.  1500,  this  bull 
is  regarded  ns  the  act  of  the  council  itself,  whereas  in 
other  editions  it  appears  to  be  the  pope  who  approves  nnd 
confirms  the  council.  However  this  may  he,  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  this  hull  is  worthy  of  remark,  for  iu  it  Martin  de- 
sires thnt  any  one  suspected  in  the  faith  shall  swear  thnt 
he  receives  nil  the  cecumenlcnl  councils,  nnd  especially 
thnt  of  Constance;  which  proves  that  the  pope  considered 
this  council  lawful  and  oecumenical,  nnu  ns  he  desired 
that  nil  the  nets  of  this  council  should  be  received  by  all 
persons,  he  thereby  approves  that  passed  iu  the  fifth  ses- 
sion, which  declares  tho  superiority  of  the  council  to  tho 
poj>e. 

In  the  forty-third  session  (March  21.  141S)  decrees  were 
pnblished  restraining  the  abuse  of  exemptions  nnd  dis- 
pensations, and  condemning  siinonv.  The  canons  relat- 
ing to  modesty  of  dress  in  ecclesiastics  were  renewed,  but 
no  other  objects  of  reform  were  proposed  besides  those 
contained  iu  the  decree  of  tbe  fortieth  session,  nnd  of 
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them  six  only  were  drown  np  in  this  forty-third  session. 
The  reformation  of  the  college  of  cardinal*  and  of  the 
court  of  Home,  which  had  been  decreed  by  the  council, 
was  passed  over  without  notice. 

In  the  forty fourth  tension  (April  19)  the  pope,  in  order 
to  satisfy  tile  decree  made  in  the  thirty-ninth  session, 
olnted  l’avla  for  the  meeting  of  the  next  conncil. 
n April  29, 1418,  the  last  session  was  held.  After  the 
celebration  of  high  mass,  the  pope  read  a discourse  to  the 
couucil,  which  being  ended,  one  of  the  cardiuals,  by  or- 
der of  the  pope  and  council,  dismissed  the  assembly  with 
the  words,  “ Go  in  peace.”  This  conncil  lasted  three  years 
and  a half. 

See  Labbc,  Concil . xii,  1-294. 

Besides  this  most  celebrated  council,  there  are  notices 
of  other  synods  held  at  Constance,  of  which  we  give  a 
brief  account  from  Richard  et  <.iiraud,  Biblioth'eque  Sa- 
crie , viii,  1 18 : 

I.  Held  in  1044,  at  which  Henry  IV  of  Germany  pro- 
claimed a general  peace  (Luhlie,  lx  : llnrdouin,  vi). 

II.  Convened  in  1094,  by  Gebbard  of  Hirschnn,  bishop 
of  Constance  aud  legate  of  pope  Urban  II,  ou  points  of 
Church  discipline,  especially  the  incontinence  of  priests, 
simony,  aud  fasting  (Labbc,  x;  llnrdouin,  vi). 

Constans.  See  Constantine;  Constantinus. 
Constana  is  a supposed  bishop  of  Winchester, 
A.D.  293,  according  to  Kudborne  (Stubbs,  Register, 
p.  153). 

Constans,  an  Irish  saint,  was  a priest  and  anchorite 
of  Eo-inis,  in  Lough  Erne,  and  is  commemorated  Nov.  14. 

Constant  (i>e  Rf.becqce),  David,  a Swiss  phi- 
losopher, was  born  at  Geneva,  March  1C,  1G38.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France, 
under  Maresius,  Cocceiua,  Amyraut,  and  other  reformed 
scholars,  with  whom  he  allied  himself  in  friendship. 
On  his  return  to  Ijutsannc,  in  1658,  he  consecrated 
himself  to  the  Church,  and  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Coppet  in  1664.  In  1674  he  became  principal  of  the 
college  of  Lausanne,  in  1684  professor  of  Greek,  and 
in  1703  professor  of  theology.  He  died  there,  Feb.  17, 
1733,  leaving  Traiti  de  la  I'roridence  (Leyden,  1679): 
— Floras,  cum  Not  is  Philologicis  et  Ilistoricis  (Geneva, 
1684) : — Erasmi  Colloquia , cum  Notit  (ibid.) : — Systemu 
Ethico  Theologicum  (Lausanne,  1689): — Transit  us  jter 
Mare  Rubmm  (Geneva.  1690) : — Dissertation)  s de  U score 
Lothi,  Rubo  Mosis  et  Serpents  Aeneo  (Lausanne,  1693): 
—Diuertatio  de  Zelo.  Sec  Iloefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Gent- 
rale,  s.  v. ; Jbcher,  A llgemeines  Gtlehrten-Isxikon,  s,  v. 
Constant,  Philippe.  See  Costant. 
Constantia,  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  wife  of  the  emperor  Licinius,  was  the  patron- 
ess of  Eusebius  of  Oesarea  aud  of  Arius.  She  is  said  to 
have  imbibed  the  views  of  the  latter— at  least,  through 
her  influence  the  emperor  Constantine  was  led  to  invite 
Arius  to  his  court,  where  he  soon  established  an  exclu- 
sive influence  ( Kobcrtson,  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Church , 
bk.  ii,  chap,  i ; Ceillior,  iii,  250, 417). 

Constantia,  Saint , a martyr  at  Nuceria,  under 
Nero,  is  commemorated  Sept.  19  in  Usuard's  Mar- 
tyrology. 

Constantianus,  Saint,  abbot  and  recluse,  was  born 
in  Auvergne  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and 
died  A.D.  570.  lie  is  commemorated  Dec.  1 (Lc  Cointe, 
A tut.  Eccl.  Fran,  i,  398,  863). 

Constantin,  Boniface,  a French  theologian,  be- 
longing to  the  Jesuit  order,  was  bom  at  Magni  (near 
Genera)  in  1590,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  aud  philoso- 
phy at  Lyons,  and  died  at  Vienne,  Dauphiu6,  Nov.  8, 
1651.  He  wrote,  l ie  de  Cl.  de  Granger  Ercque  et  Prince 
de  Geneve  (Lyons,  1640) : — Histories  Sanctorum  Angelo- 
rum  Epitome  (ibid.  1652),  a singular  work  upon  the  his- 
tory' of  angels.  He  also  wrote  some  other  works  on  the- 
ology’. See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v.;  Jbcher, 
A Ugemeines  G elch rten-  Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Constantine  (or  Conatantius),  Saint,  is  repre- 
sented as  a bishop,  whose  defiosition  occurred  at  Gap,  in 
France.  He  is  commemorated  April  12  ( Gallia  Chris- 
tiana, i,  454).  Sec  also  Constantinus, 


Constantine  of  Constantinople,  deacon  and 
chartophylax  of  the  metropolitan  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople, lived  before  the  8th  century.  There  is  a MS.  in 
the  library  of  the  Escurial,  a Greek  discourse  upon  the 
holy  martyrs,  entitled  Oratio  Encomiastica  in  Omnes 
Sanctos  Martyres.  This  discourse  is  often  cited  in  the 
Acta  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  which  proves  that 
Constantine  lived  before  the  holding  of  this  council,  or 
before  the  8th  century.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Geni- 
rale,  s.  v. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Constantino,  Manokl,  a Portuguese  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Funchal,  Madeira.  He  became  established  at 
Rome,  and  taught  philosophy  there.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  sacred  college  and  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  Roman  gymnasium.  He  had  acquired  a 
rare  facility’  for  writing  Latin,  without,  however,  neg- 
lecting the  study  of  history’,  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self closely.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1614.  He  wrote,  In- 
sults Materia  Historia,  connected  with  Orationet  Dute 
Habit  a Coram  Clemente  VIII  et  Gregorio  XIII  (Rome, 
1599): — Historia  de  Origins  atque  Vita  Ilegum  Lusita- 
nia> (ibid.  1601): — Carmina  Faria  (ibid.).  These  po- 
ems were  published  separately  at  different  dates.  He 
also  published  at  Rome  a remarkable  work  on  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  kings  of  Portugal.  See  Hoefer,  A’our. 
Biog.  Gcnkrale,  s.  v. 

Constantinople,  Councils  of  ( Concilium  Con- 
st ant  inopolitanum).  The  large  number  of  these,  and 
the  great  importance  of  several  of  them,  justify  a fuller 
treatment,  which  we  give  from  Landon,  Man.  of  Coun- 
cils, s.  v.,  and  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s,  v. 

I.  Held  A.D.  336,  by  the  Eusebians,  under  Eusebi- 
us of  Nicomedia,  at  which  Athanasius  was  exiled  to 
Treves,  Marcellus  of  Attcyrn,  with  several  other  bishops, 
de|K>sed,  and  Arius  ordered  to  be  received  into  commu- 
nion by’  the  Alexandrian  Church.  According  to  RiifH- 
nus  {Hist,  i,  12)  it  was  convened  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
viz.  Constantine  the  Great ; and  according  to  Eusebius, 

, the  historian  ( Contra  MarcelL  i,  4),  it  was  exclusively 
gathered  together  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital. 
It  seems  to  have  met  in  February,  and  not  separated 
till  the  end  of  July.  Sec  Mansi,  Concil.  ii,  1 167-1 170. 

II.  Held  A.D.  339  or  340,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Constantius  II,  to  depose  Paul,  the  newly  elected  bishop 
there,  whose  orthodoxy  displeased  him,  and  translate 
Eusebius,  his  favorite,  from  Nicomedia  to  the  imperial 
see.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  ii,  1275. 

III.  Held  A.D.  360,  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
Council  of  Selcucia,  just  ended,  with  some  bishops  sum- 
moned from  Bithvnia  to  meet  them,  about  fifty  in  all. 
Most  of  the  former  were  partisans  of  the  metropolitan 
of  C-sesarea,  whose  name  was  Acacius,  nnd  scmi-Arians. 
A creed  was  published  by  them,  being  the  ninth,  says 
Socrates,  that  had  come  out  since  that  of  Nica-a.  Ic 
was,  in  fact,  what  had  been  rehearsed  at  Rimini,  with 
the  further  declaration  that  neither  substance  nor  hy- 
postasis were  permissible  terms  in  speaking  of  God.  The 
Son  was  pronounced  to  be  like  the  Father,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  Actius,  who  maintained  the  contrary’ 
opinion,  was  condemned.  A synodical  epistle  to  George, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  whose  presbyter  he  was,  con- 
veyed the  sentence  passed  upon  him  nnd  his  followers. 
Several  bishops  were  deposed  at  the  same  time,  among 
them  Cyril  of  Jerusalem — all  for  various  causes.  Ten 
bishops,  who  declined  subscribing  to  these  depositions, 
were  to  consider  themselves  deposed  till  they  subscribed. 
Ulphilas,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  who  had  hitherto  pro- 
fessed the  Niccne  faith,  was  one  of  those  present,  and 
joined  in  their  creed.  Sec  Mansi,  Concil.  iii,  325. 

IV.  Held  A.D.362  or  360,  in  which  sixty-two  bishops 
excommunicated  nnd  deposed  Maccdonius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  for  his  errors  in  faith  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit.  See  Moshcim,  Eccl.  Hist.  cent,  iv,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  v. 

V.  The  second  general  council,  met  in  May,  A.P.  381 , 
to  reassemble  the  following  year,  for  reasons  explained 
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by  the  bishops  in  their  synodical  letter.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  and  to  the  fact  that  its  acts  have  been 
lost,  its  proceedings  are  not  easy  to  unravel.  Socrates 
begins  his  account  of  it  (Hitt,  v,  8)  by  saying  that  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  convened  a council  of  bishops  of 
the  same  faith  as  himself,  in  order  that  the  creed  set- 
tled at  Ninea  might  prevail,  and  a bishop  be  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  That  the  bishops  met  at 
his  bidding  is  testified  by  themselves  in  their  short  ad- 
dress to  him  subsequently,  to  confirm  what  they  had 
decreed.  Whether  they  reassembled  at  his  bidding  we 
are  not  told.  Of  their  number  there  has  never  been 
any  dispute,  this  council  having,  in  fact,  gone  by  the 
name  of  that  of  “the  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathers” 
ever  since.  There  were  thirty-six  bishops  of  the  Mace- 
donian party  likewise  invited,  but  they  quitted  Con- 
stantinople in  a body  when  they  found  that  it  was  the 
faith  of  the  Xicene  fathers  to  which  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  subscribe.  Of  those  present,  Timothy, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  Melctius  of  Antioch,  who  pre- 
sided at  first,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  two  Greg- 
ories,ofXazianzum  and  Xyssa,  were  the  most  consider- 
able, Nectarius  and  Flavian  being  added  to  their  number 
before  they  separated.  The  names  of  all  who  subscribed 
have  been  preserved  (Dionya.  Exig.ap  Just  ell.  Bill.  Jur. 
Canon,  ii,  502). 

The  first  question  considered  was  that  relating  to  the 
Chnrch  of  Constantinople,  qpd  it  was  declared  that  Max- 
imus, called  the  Cynic,  had  not  been  lawfully  made 
bishop;  that  his  ordination,  and  all  that  he  had  since 
done  in  his  pretended  character  of  bishop,  was  null  and 
Toid,  and  that,  in  fine,  he  was  a usurper  of  the  see  of 
Constantinople.  Then  they  proceeded  to  elect  to  the 
see  Gregory  Xazianzen,  and  eventually,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  entreaties  and  tears,  obliged  him  to  accept  the 
office.  During  these  proceedings  Meletius  died,  ami 
Gregory  of  Xazianzum  succeeded  him  as  president  of 
the  council.  lie  endeavored  with  all  his  powers  to 
induce  them  to  leave  Paulinus  in  the  see  of  Antioch, 
with  the  view  of  appeasing  the  divisions  of  that  Church ; 
but  bis  efforts  were  ineffectual.  The  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia and  of  Egypt  (who  had  now  arrived)  vehemently 
opposed  his  designs,  objecting  also  to  his  election,  ii|>on 
the  ground  that,  being  already  bishop  of  another  see,  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  translated  to  that  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  consequence  of  this,  Gregory  formed  the  res- 
olution to  entreat  the  fathers  to  permit  him  to  resign 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  which  he  in  the  end  did,  and 
Nectarius  was  elected  in  his  room.  During  this  inter- 
val Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  presided  over  the 
council;  but  Xectarius,  immediately  after  his  election, 
took  that  office  upon  himself.  Now,  Nectarius  had  been 
a priest  in  the  latter  city,  but  so  far  from  having  passed 
through  the  inferior  degrees,  as  the  canons  direct,  he 
hail  not  been  even  baptized. 

Seven  canons  and  a creed  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  emperor  by  the  assembled  fathers  for  con- 
firmation, at  the  close  of  their  labors.  Whether  any 
canons  have  been  lost  seems  to  admit  of  some  doubt. 
Socrates  speaks  of  the  establishment  of  patriarchs  as 
one  of  the  things  done  by  this  council ; and  the  Arabic 
paraphrase,  under  a separate  heading,  “ concerning  the 
order  of  the  prelates,  and  their  rank  and  place,”  explains 
this  as  follows:  “ Honor  besides,  and  the  primacy,  was 
granted  in  this  council  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  he 
was  made  first,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  second, 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria  third,  the  bishop  of  Antioch 
fourth,  and  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  fifth  " — which  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  neither  it  nor  Socrates  omits  the 
canon  ordaining  special  prerogatives  for  new  Rome.  It 
i*  one  difficulty  connected  with  these  canons,  that  in  all 
probability  they  were  not  all  passed  at  the  same  council. 

1 Confirms  the  faith  of  the  council  of  Nictea,  and  nnnth- 
♦wstlzes  (“extrema  execratioue  ac  detestntlone  ”)  all 
»b'»  deny  it,  especially  the  Arlans,  Eunomiaus,  Eudoxi- 
tas,  kabeUians,  Apollinarians,  and  others. 

1 Forbids  bishops  to  go  beyond  their  borders,  and  to 
hoc  We  other  dioceses.  Orders  that  the  bishop  of  Alex- 


andria shall  have  the  sole  administration  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  privileges  given  to  the  Chnrch  of  Antioch  bv  the 
Niccne  canons  shall  be  preserved.  Orders  Hint  the  affairs 
of  the  Aslan,  Pontic,  and  Thracian  dioceses  shall  bo 
severally  administered  by  their  respective  bishops,  and 
that  the  syuod  of  each  province  shall  administer  Hie  af- 
fairs of  the  province,  according  to  the  canon  of  Nictea. 

3.  By  this  canon  the  primacy  of  honor  Is  given  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  after  the  bishop  of  Home,  on 
account,  ns  it  states,  of  the  former  being  “ the  new  Rome.” 

4.  Declares  the  nullity  of  the  cousecrntion  and  of  the 
episcopal  acts  of  Maximus. 

ft.  As  regards  the  books  of  the  Western  Church,  we  have 
also  received  those  in  Antioch,  who  confess  one  and  the 
same  divinity  in  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

6.  Lays  down  a rule  for  ecclesiastical  judgmenis.'and 
permits  all  tiersons  whntever  to  bring  an  accusation 
against  a bishop  or  any  other  ecclesiastic  on  account  of 
any  private  injury  or  wrong  said  to  have  been  received; 
but  lu  Church  matters  it  directs  that  no  accusation  shnll 
be  received  coming  from  heretics  or  schismatics,  or  from 
persons  excommunicated  or  deposed,  or  accused  of  any 
crime,  before  they  shnll  have  justified  themselves. 

7.  Gives  direction  as  to  the  maimer  In  which  heretics 
ought  to  be  received  into  the  Church  ; Arlans,  Macedoni- 
ans, Sablintinns,  Novatinns,  Qnnrtodechnani,  nnd  Ajiol- 
linnrinns  were  simply  to  be  required  to  renounce  their 
errors  In  writing,  to  nnathemntizc  all  heresies,  and  to  lie 
anointed  with  the  holy  chrism  on  the  forehead,  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  and  enrs,  thnt  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Others,  such  os  the  Kiinomians  (who  baptized 
with  one  immersion),  Montnnlsts,  Snbellians,  etc.,  were 
to  be  received  ns  heathens,  l.  e.  to  be  catechised,  exor- 
cised, and  baptized. 

See  Labbe,  Concil.  ii,  911. 

Of  the  heretics  named  In  canon  1 the  Semi-Arlans  en- 
gaged most  attention  by  far  here,  from  the  further  error 
. into  which  they  had  fallen  of  late  respecting  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  that  wns  ruled  by  this  council  ou 
doctrine  wns  directed  against  them  exclusively. 

By  the  word  “ diocese,”  in  canon  2,  is  meant  a tract  em- 
bracing several  provinces. 

Most  probably,  the  third  cnnon,  ordaining  that  In  future 
the  see  of  Constantinople  should  take  honorary  prece- 
dence next  after  Rome,  was  intended  to  prevent  the  bish- 
ops of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  from  ever  attempting  to 
take  such  liberties  with  it  again. 

Dionysius  Exiguns  ends  his  canons  of  this  council  with 
the  fourth.  Traces  of  n new  series  appear  with  the  fifth. 
It  runs  as  follows:  “Concerning  the  tome  of  the  Westerns 
we,  too,  have  received  those  who  professed  their  belief, 
at  Antioch,  lu  one  Godhead  of  the  rather,  Son,  nnd  Holy 
Ghost.”  What  was  this  tome  of  the  Westerns?  Some 
think  it  wns  the  synodical  epistle  received  from  pone  Dn- 
masiiB  by  the  Easterns  at  their  second  meeting,  A.D.  382, 
i to  which  they  wrote  their  own  in  reply.  Others,  with 
better  reason,  hold  thnt  It  wns  a synodical  letter  of  jiope 
Damnsus,  addressed  to  the  synod  of  Antioch  A.D.  37S  or 
370.  A third  view  is,  thnt  It  was  another  of  his  to  Pau- 
linas of  Autlocb  some  years  before.  Athanasius  sent  a 
letter,  in  the  name  of  his’  synod  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  362,  to 
the  Church  of  Antioch,  which  he  calls  “a  tome  ” himself, 
to  which  Paulinas  is  expressly  said  to  have  subscribed, 
nnd  In  which  the  indivisibility  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  substance  both  of  the  Father  nnd  the  £>ou  is  ns  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  as  it  ever  wns  afterwards.  Through  Euse- 
bius of  Vercelll.  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  by  whom 
it  was  in  due  time  subscribed,  it  would  find  its  way  into 
the  West  and  to  Rome,  ns  the  rnllying-polntof  the  ortho- 
dox, and  a bond  of  union,  under  existing  circumstances, 
between  the  secs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome, 
whose  acceptance  of  Its  doctrine  can  scarce  have  become 
known  to  each  other  before  Macedonia,  the  ex-pntrinrch 
of  Constantinople,  commenced  assailing  the  diviuity  of 
the  third  jierson  in  the  Godhead.  On  this,  It  would  im- 
mediately give  rise  to,  and  lie  the  foundation  of,  a series 
of  " tomes  ’ or  epistles  of  the  same  kind  between  them,  in 
which  Constantinople,  being  lu  Arlan  hnuds,  would  lake 
no  part,  nor  Alexandria  much,  owing  to  the  banishment 
of  its  orthodox  prclnte.  Peter,  from  A.D.  373  to  378,  under 
Valcns.  Meletlns  had  also  been  driven  from  Antioch 
n renr  earlier;  but  his  orthodox  rival,  Paulinus,  was 
allowed  to  remniu ; and  this  would  account  for  the  cor- 
respondence that  went  on  between  him  and  pope  Damn- 
sus uninterruptedly  while  Meletlns  wns  away,  and  of 
which  the  prominent  topic  wns  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Now,  the  synods  of  Antioch  and  Rome  arc  con- 
fusedly given  about  this  time,  yet  sevcrnl  were  probably 
held  at  each  place.  One  thing  may  well  he  thought  to 
have  been  agreed  upon  at  the  first  synod  of  Antioch, 
l nnd  possibly  Home  too,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
1 lu  the  second,  nnd  is  evidently  referred  to  by  the  Constnn- 
j tlnopolitan  fathers  in  their  synotlicnl  letter,  namely,  the 
creed,  in  Its  enlarged  form.  Admit  this  form  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  at  the  synod  of  Antioch,  In  conjunction,  or 
not,  with  that  of  Rome.  A.D  372,  and  the  tire  of  it  In 
the  year  following  by  Eplphnnlus,  bishop  of  Snlamis  in 
Cyprus,  ns  the  authorized  creed  of  the  Chnrch.  is  ex- 
plained: nor  is  Jhere  any  reason  why  Gregory  Nysscn, 
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If  he  composed  It  at  all— as  stated  by  Nicephoros  alone— 
should  not  have  composed  it  there.  But  Valeus  coming 
to  Autloch  in  April,  to  persecute  the  orthodox,  the  prob- 
ability would  be  that  tnia  synod  was  hastily  broken  up, 
and  remained  in  abeyance  till  A. D.  378  or 379,  when  Ita  pro- 
ceedings were  resumed  under  Meletins,  and  confirmed 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  bishops,  and  with  its  pro- 
ceedings this  creed.  All,  at  the  same  time,  then  and  there 
subscribed  to  the  Western  tome  or  letter  of  pope  Dama- 
sus.  Ueuce,  both  the  language  of  the  fifth  Coustautiuo- 
politan  canon  above  mentioned,  nnd  of  the  fathers  who 
framed  it,  in  their  synodical  letter,  where  they  say  that 
“this,  their  faith,  which  they  had  professed  there  sum- 
marily, might  be  learned  more  fully  by  their  Western 
brethren,  on  their  being  so  good  as  to  refer  to  * the  tome' 
that  emanated  from  the  synod  of  Antioch,  nnd  that  set 
forth  by  the  oecumenical  council  of  Constantinople  the 
rear  before.  In  which  documents  they  bad  professed  their 
faith  at  greater  length.”  Now,  whut  they  had  set  forth 
themselves  was  their  adherence  to  the  Nicene  faith  nnd 
reprobation  of  the  heresies  enumerated  in  their  first  can- 
on ; what  they  had  received  from  Antioch  and  accepted 
must  have  been  the  creed  which  has  since  gone  by  their 
name,  hut  was  certainly  not  their  composition ; and  what- 
ever else  was  confirmed  there,  A.D.  378,  including  the 
Western  tome.  The  letter  of  j»ope  Damasus  to  Pauli- 
nas was  written  A.D.  372,  when  there  was  nobody  left  at 
Antioch  but  Pauliuua  to  write  to.  The  letter  addressed 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  ninety-three  bishops  with 
him,  “to  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  East,”  was  “the 
tome”  received  by  the  synod  at  Antioch  A.D.  378-9;  to 
which  they  replied  the  same  year.  Both  letters  being  on 
the  same  subject — as  were  the  synods  of  372  and  37S-9— It 
was  easy  to  confuse  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  synodical  letter  of  the  reassembled 
Connell  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  SS2,  nnd  their  proceedings 
generally.  Most  of  the  bishops  who  had  met  at  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  3S1,  returned  thither  the  following  summer. 
One  of  their  number,  Ascholius,  bishop  of  Thessnlouicn, 
and  Epiphanies  and  Jerome  with  him,  had  gone  mean- 
while to  Rome.  Being  at  Constantinople,  they  received 
a synodical  letter  from  the  West,  inviting  them  to  Rome, 
where  a large  gathering  was  in  couieroplntiou.  This  letter 
having  been  lost,  we  can  only  guess  at  its  contents  from 
what  they  say  iu  reply  to  it,  coupled  with  their  fifth  canon, 
which  was  evidently  framed  in  consequence.  The  affairs 
of  the  East  being  in  imminent  peril  nnd  confusion,  they  beg 
to  be  excused  from  going  away  so  far  from  their  sees.  The 
most  they  could  d<>  would  be  to  send  deputies  iuto  the 
West.  Cyriacns,  Etfteblus,  and  Proclaims  are  named, 
to  explain  their  proceedings,  which  they  then  epitomize, 
commencing  with  what  has  been  anticipated  above  about 
their  faith,  uud  ending  with  the  statement  that  Nectarius 
and  Flaviuuus  bud  been  appointed  canonically  to  their 
rest>ectivc  sees,  while  Cyril  was  recognised  by  them  as 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  for  the  same  reason.  Thus  this  let- 
ter explains  the  framing  of  their  fifth  canon,  and  attests  its 
date.  The  same  date  Is  assigned  to  cauou  C,  restricting 
the  manner  of  instiintlug  proceedings  ngaiust  bishops, 
and  reprobating  appeals  to  the  secular  power.  But  canon 
7,  prescribing  the  distinctions  to  be  observed  In  admitting 
heretics  into  communiou,  is  shown  not  to  belong  to  this 
coancil  at  all.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  ninety-fifth 
Trullan  canon.  Of  the  creed,  little  more  need  be  added- 
1;  was  iu  existence  A.D.  373,  having  probably  been  framed 
at  Antioch,  iu  conformity  with  the  synodical  letter  of 
Athanasius,  A.D.  372,  where  it  was  doubtless  confirmed 
A.D.  37S-9,  and  received  more  probably  by  the  fifth  cauou 
of  this  council  A.D.  382,  thau  promulgated  separately  by 
the  couucil  of  the  year  preceding.  Possibly  this  may 
havfe  been  the  creed  called  by  Cassian,  as  late  as  A.D.  430, 

“ peculiarly  the  creed  of  the  city  and  Church  of  Autloch.”  , 
From  the  portion  of  it  giveu  by  him  it  is  as  likely  to  have 
been  this  as  that  of  A.D.  3C3,  or  any  other  between  them. 
That  there  is  a family  likeness  between  it  and  the  creed 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  commented  on  by  Cyril.  I 
will  be  seen  on  comparing  them.  On  this  hypothesis 
alone  we  can  understand  why  no  notice  should  have  beeu 
taken  of  it  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  and  in  the 
African  code,  namely,  because  it  had  originated  with  a 
provincial,  and  only  been  as  yet  received  by  a general 
council.  It  was  promulgated  as  identical  with  that  of  Ni- 
cies for  the  first  time  by  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  council. 

The  dogmatic  professions  of  the  couucil  of  3S1  were 
confirmed  by  Theodosius  iu  a constitution  dated  July  3o 
of  the  same  veor,  nnd  addressed  to  Anlouins,  proconsul 
of  Asia,  by  which  the  churches  arc  ordered  to  he  hauded 
over  to  the  bishops  in  communion  with  Nectarius  and 
others  who  composed  ft,  the  Eunomlaoe,  Ariuns,  and  oth- 
ers having  been  deprived  of  their  churches  by  a con- 
stitution issued  ten  days  earlier.  It  was  also  received  by 
pope  Damnsus,  and  has  l>eeu  regarded  in  the  West  ever 
since,  so  far,  as  oecumenical.  Its  first  four  canons,  iu  the 
same  way,  have  always  been  admitted  into  Western  col- 
lections. But  what  passed  at  the  supplemental  council 
of  382  never  seems  to  have  beeu  confirmed  or  received 
equally.  It  was  in  declining  to  come  to  this  last  coancil 
that  Gregory  Nazianzen  said,  In  his  epistle  to  Procopius, 

“ that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  avoiding  every 
meeting  of  bishops,  for  be  bad  never  seen  any  synod  end 


well,  or  assuage  rather  than  aggravate  disorders.’*  His 
celebrated  oration,  known  as  his  “ farewell " to  the  coun- 
cil of  381,  is  inspired  by  a very  different  spirit- 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  iii,  583. 

VI.  Held  A.D.382,  in  order  to  appease  the  divisions  of 
Antioch,  to  which  see  Flavianus  had  been  nominated  in 
the  preceding  council,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  actual 
bishop,  Paulinus.  Most  of  the  bishops  who  were  pres- 
ent at  that  council  also  attended  here.  Nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  the  proceedings,  except  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Flavianus  was  confirmed,  and  a letter  to  the 
Western  Church  written,  to  excuse  the  Orientals  from 
attending  the  council  at  Home  held  at  the  same  time. 
A declaration  of  faith  was  added  on  the  subject  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  as  well  as  of  the  Incarnation.  This 
council  further  declared  that  Nectarius  had  been  duly 
elected  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  according  to  the 
Nicene  canons,  and  it  also  recognised  the  election  of 
Flavianus  to  Antioch.  See  Labia?,  Concil.  ii,  1014. 

VIL  There  was  a meeting  of  bishops  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, by  command  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  383,  under 
Nectarius,  to  devise  remedies  for  the  confusion  created 
by  so  many  sees  passing  out  of  the  bands  of  the  hetero- 
dox into  those  of  the  orthodox  party.  The  Arian,Eu- 
nomian,  and  Macedonian  bishops  were  required  to  at- 
tend there  with  confessions  of  their  faith,  which  the 
emperor,  after  examining  carefully,  rejected  in  favor  of 
Nicrea.  The  Novatians  aloqg.  receiving  this, were  placed 
by  him  upon  equal  terms  with  the  orthodox.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  Amphilochius,  bish- 
op of  Iconium,  on  entering  the  palace,  made  the  usual 
obeisance  to  Theodosius,  but  took  no  notice  of  Arcadius, 
his  son,  standing  at  his  side  (Socrates,  Hist,  v,  10). 

VIII.  Held  A.D.  394,  Sept.  29,  on  occasion  of  the  ded- 
ication of  the  church  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  built 
by  Ruffinus,  prsefect  of  the  Pnetoriuro.  The  dispute 
concerning  the  bishopric  of  Bostra  was  brought  before 
this  council.  Nectarius  of  Constantinople  presided,  in 
the  presence  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  Flavianus 
of  Antioch,  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Palladius  of  Cresarea  in 
Cappadocia,  and  many  other  bishops  of  note.  It  was 
determined,  that  although  three  bishops  are  sufficient 
to  cousecrate,  a larger  number  is  required  in  order  to 
depose.  Sec  Labbe,  Concil.  ii,  1151. 

IX.  Held  A.D.  399,  attended  by  twenty-two  bishops 
under  Chrysostom,  to  inquire  into  seven  capital  charges 
brought  against  Antoninus,  bishop  of  Ephesus.  As  he 
died  before  the  witnesses  could  be  examined,  Chrysos- 
tom, at  the  request  of  the  Ephesian  clergy,  went  over 
thither,  and,  at  the  head  of  seventy  bishops,  appointed 
Ilcraclidea.  a deacon,  in  his  place,  and  deposed  six  bish- 
ops who  had  been  ordained  by  Antoninus.  Their  pro- 
ceedings contain  a reference  to  the  canons  of  the  African 
Church.  Strictly  speaking,  this  last  was  a synod  of 
Ephesus.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  iii,  991. 

X.  Held  A.D. 403,  by  forty  or  sixty  bishops,  in  support 
of  Chrysostom,  unjustly  deposed  by  the  pseudo  council, 
“ad  Quercum,”  because  of  bis  non-appearance  there. 
Although  Arcadius  had  weakly  confirmed  this  deposi- 
tion, and  banished  him  into  Bithvnia,  his  exile  lasted 
hut  for  one  day,  for  the  empress  Eudoxia,  frightened  by 
a terrible  earthquake  which  happened  at  the  time,  sent 
after  him  to  recall  him,  and  he  re-entered  Constanti- 
nople in  triumph.  Sec  Labbe,  Concil  ii,  1331. 

XI.  Held  in  the  same  year.  After  the  restoration  of 
Chrysostom  to  his  bishopric,  he  ordered  those  priests 
and  bishops  who,  upon  his  condemnation,  had  intruded 
into  the  sees  and  benefices  of  his  followers,  to  be  de- 
posed, and  the  rightful  pastors  to  be  restored ; he  then 
demanded  of  the  emperor  that  his  own  cause  should  be 
considered  in  a lawful  synod.  Sixty  bishops  assembled, 
who  came  to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  last  council, 
viz.  that  Chrysostom  had  been  unlawfully  deposed  in 
the  council  “ ad  Quercum,"  and  that  he  should  retain 
the  bishopric.  See  Socrates,  Hut,  viii,  19. 

XII.  Held  A.D.  494,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Chrysos- 
tom, who  had  been  recalled  from  exile  by  the  emperor 
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and  retaken  possession  of  his  see,  from  which  he  had 
been  deposed  by  the  synod  u ad  Quercum.”  Theophilus 
of  Alexandria  was  not  present  on  this  occasion,  having 
had  to  fly  Constantinople  on  the  return  of  his  rival. 
Still,  be  was  not  unrepresented ; and  Chrysostom  bad  by 
this  time  provoked  another  enemy  in  the  empress  Eu- 
doxia.  whose  statue  he  had  denounced,  from  the  games 
and  revels  permitted  to  be  held  round  it,  in  offensive 
proximity  to  his  church.  At  this  synod  he  seems  to 
have  given  attendance  when  the  question  of  his  former 
deposition  was  argued.  Thirty-six  bishops  had  con- 
demned him ; but  sixty-five  bishops,  he  rejoined,  had, 
by  communicating  with  him,  voted  in  his  favor.  It  is 
not  implied  in  these  words  that  a synod  was  actually 
sitting  in  his  favor  now,  any  more  than  during  the  syn- 
od “ad  Quercum,”  the  deputies  from  which  found  him 
surrounded,  but  not  aynodicnlly,  by  forty  bishops,  in  his 
own  palace.  The  fourth  or  twelfth  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Antioch  was  alleged  by  his  opponents:  his  defence 
was  that  it  was  framed  by  the  Arians.  As  quoted  by  his 
opponents,  it  was  differently  worded  from  what  either 
the  fourth  or  twelfth  arc  now ; possibly  there  may  have 
been  an  Arian  version  of  these  canons,  against  which 
his  objection  held  good.  The  synod,  however,  decided 
against  him,  and  his  banishment  to  Comana,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  says  Socrates — to  Cucusus,  in  Armenia,  say 
others — followed,  where  he  died. 

XIII.  Held  A.D.426,on  the  last  day  of  February,  when 
Sisinnius  was  consecrated  bishop  there,  in  the  room  of 
Auicua.  Afterwards,  the  errors  of  the  Mossalians,  or 
Euchites,  were  condemned,  at  the  instance  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Iconium  and  Sida.  A severe  sentence  was  passed 
on  any  charged  with  holding  them  after  this  denuncia- 
tion. See  Mansi,  ConeiL  iv,  543. 

XIV.  Held  A.D.428,on  the  death  of  Sisinnius,  when 
the  well-known  Nestorius  was  consecrated.  Sec  Mansi, 
Conril.  iv,  543. 

XV.  Held  A.D.  431,  Oct.  25,  four  months  after  Nes- 
torius  had  been  deposed,  to  consecrate  Maximian  in  his 
place.  This  done,  Maximian  presided,  and  joined  in  a 
synodical  letter,  enclosing  that  of  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus, with  its  first  six  canons,  as  they  are  called,  to  the 
bishops  of  ancient  Epirus,  whom  attempts  had  been 
made  to  detach  from  orthodox}*.  Letters  were  written 
likewise  by  him  and  by  the  empemr  to  pope  Celestine, 
Cyril,  and  other  bishops,  to  acquaint  them  with  his  el- 
evation, at  which  all  expressed  themselves  well  pleased. 
Another  synod  appears  to  have  been  held  by  him  the 
year  following,  for  restoring  peace  between  his  own 
church  and  that  of  Antioch.  See  Mansi,  ConeiL  v,  257- 
2*2,  1045-1050. 

XVI.  Held  A.D.  443,  probably  to  consider  the  case 
of  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Perrhc,  on  the  Euphrates,  after- 
wards deposed  at  Antioch  under  Domnus.  See  Mansi, 
ConeiL  vi,  463. 

XVII.  Held  A. I).  448,  Nov.  8,  under  Flavian,  to  in- 
qoire  into  a dispute  between  Florentius,  metropolitan 
of  Sardis,  and  two  of  his  suffragans;  hut  while  sitting, 
it  was  called  upon  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylae- 
mn,  one  of  its  members,  who  had,  as  a layman,  de- 
nounced Nestorius,  to  summon  Eutyches,  archimandrite 
of  a convent  of  three  hundred  monks,  and  as  resolute 
an  opponent  of  Nestorius  as  himself,  on  a charge  that 
he  felt  obliged  to  press  against  him.  The  charge  was 
that  be  recognised  but  one  nature  in  Christ.  Messen- 
gers were  despatched  to  invite  Eutyches  to  peruse  what 
Eusebius  had  alleged  against  him.  A reply  was  brought 
subsequently  from  Eutyches,  that  he  refused  to  quit  his 
monastery.  A second  and  third  citation  followed  in 
^accession.  Then  he  promised  attendance  within  a 
week.  At  last  he  appeared,  made  profession  of  his 
frith,  and  was  condemned — thirty-two  bishops  and 
twenty-three  archimandrites  subscribing  to  his  deposi- 
ts* from  the  priesthood  and  monastic  dignity.  The 
proceedings  occupied  altogether  seven  sessions,  the  last 
of  which  was  held  Nov.  22.  Its  acts  were  recited  in  a 
•aUtqueut  council  of  the  year  following  at  Constanti- 


nople ; at  Ephesus,  also,  the  year  following,  under  Di- 
oscorus;  and  again,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  Sec  Mansi,  ConeiL  vi,  495,  649 ; Labbe, 
ConeiL  iii,  1466. 

XVIII.  Held  A.D.  449,  April  8,  of  thirty  bishops  un- 
der Thalossius,  archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  rc-consider  the  sentence 
passed  on  Eutyches  by  the  council  under  Flavian,  on  a 
representation  from  the  former  that  its  acts  had  been 
falsified.  This,  however,  was  proved  untrue.  Another 
session  was  held  April  27,  on  a second  petition  from 
Eutyches,  to  have  the  statement  of  the  official  or  silen- 
tiary,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  council  under 
Flavian,  taken  down.  This  officer  declared  to  having 
seen  the  instrument  containing  his  deposition  before 
the  session  was  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  on.  The 
acts  of  this  council  are  likewise  preserved  in  the  first 
session  of  that  of  Chalcedon.  See  Mansi,  ConeiL  vi, 
503,  753. 

XIX.  Held  A.D.  450,  at  which  Anatolius  was  or- 
dained bishop ; and  at  which,  some  months  afterwards,  at 
the  head  of  his  suffragans  and  clergy*,  he  made  profes- 
sion of  his  faith  and  subscribed  to  the  celebrated  letter 
of  Leo  to  his  predecessor  Flavian,  in  the  presence  of 
four  legates  from  Home,  charged  to  obtain  proofs  of  his 
orthodoxy.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  vi,  509.  All  the  bishops, 
abbots,  priests,  and  deacons  at  the  time  in  Constantino- 
ple were  present.  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  together 
with  their  dogmas,  were  anathematized.  The  pope’s 
legates  returned  thanks  to  God  that  all  the  Church  was 
thus  unanimous  in  the  true  faith.  Several  of  the  bish- 
ops who  had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  Dioscorus  in 
the  Latrocinium  were  present  in  this  assembly,  and 
having  testified  their  sorrow  for  what  they  had  done, 
desired  to  condemn  the  act  with  its  authors,  in  order  to 
be  received  back  into  the  communion  of  the  Church; 
they  were  subsequently  received  into  communion,  and 
restored  to  the  government  of  their  respective  churches. 
See  I.abbe,  ConeiL  iii,  1475. 

XX.  Held  A.D.  457,  umhcr  Anatolius,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Leo,  whom  he  had  just  crowned,  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  petitions  that  had  arrived  from  Alexan- 
dria for  and  against  Timothy  ^Elurus,  who  had  been 
installed  bishop  there  by  the  opponents  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  re- 
store peace.  The  council  anathematized  /El  unis  and 
his  party.  Sec  Mansi,  Concil.  vii,  521,  869. 

XXL  Held  A.D.  459,  under  Gennadius.  Eighty-one 
bishops  subscribed  to  its  synodical  letter,  still  extant,  in 
which  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  is 
cited  with  approval  against  some  simoniacal  ordina- 
tions recently  brought  to  light  to  Galatia.  Sec  Mansi, 
ConeiL  vii,  911. 

XXII.  Held  A.D.  478,  under  Acacius,  in  which  Peter, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  surnamed  the  Fuller,  Paul  of  Ephe- 
sus, and  John  of  Aparoea,  were  condemned ; and  a letter 
addressed  to  Simplicus,  bishop  of  Home,  to  acquaint 
him  with,  and  request  him  to  concur  in,  their  condem- 
nation. A letter  was  addressed  at  the  same  time  by 
Acacius  to  Peter  the  Fuller  himself,  rebuking  him  for 
having  introduced  the  clause  “Who  was  crucified  for 
us”  into  the  Trisagion,  or  hymn  to  the  Trinity.  This 
letter  has  been  printed  as  issued  from  a Bynod  five 
years  later,  when,  in  fact,  there  was  no  such  synod.  See 
Mansi,  Concil.  vii,  1017  sq. 

XXIII.  Held  A.I).  492,  under  Euphcmius,  in  favor  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon ; but  ns  he  declined  removing 
the  name  of  his  predecessor,  Acacius,  from  the  sacred 
diptvehs,  he  was  not  recognised  as  bishop  bv  [>opes 
Felix  and  Gelasius,  to  whom  he  transmitted  its  acts, 
though  his  orthodoxy  was  allowed.  See  Mansi,  Concil. 
vii,  1175. 

XXIV.  Held  A.D.496,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius  I,  in  which  the  Ilcnoticon  of  Zeno  was  confirmed, 
Euphcmius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  deposed,  and  Mace- 
donius,  the  second  of  that  name  who  had  presided  there, 
substituted  for  him.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  viii,  186. 
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XXV.  Held  A.D.  498,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anas, 
tasius  I,  in  which  Flavian,  the  second  bishop  of  Antioch 
of  that  name,  and  Philoxenus  of  Hicrapolis,  took  the 
lead : condemning  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  all  who 
opposed  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  or  would  not  accept 
the  interpolated  clause  “Who  was  crucified  for  us,’’  in 
the  Trisagion.  But  it  seems  probable  that  this  coun- 
cil took  place  a year  later,  and  that  another  had  met  a 
year  earlier,  under  Macedonius,  less  hostile  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  than  this,  and  of  which  this  was  the 
reaction.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  viii,  197. 

XXVI.  Held  A.B.  518,  July  20,  by  order  of  the  cm- 
peror  Justin,  at  which  the  names  of  the  councils  of 
Nica:a,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon;  of 
Leo  of  Borne,  with  Euphcmius  and  Macedonius  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  restored  in  the  sacred  diptychs ; and 
Severus  and  all  other  opponents  of  the  fourth  council 
anathematized.  Count  Uratus  was  despatched  to  Rome 
by  the  emperor  with  letters  from  himself  and  the  patri- 
arch to  pope  Hormisdas,  hoping  that  peace  might  under 
these  circumstances  be  restored  between  them.  The 
Easterns  had  to  anathematize  Acacius  of  Constantino- 
ple by  name,  and  to  erase  his  and  the  names  of  all  oth- 
ers, Euphemius  and  Macedonius  included,  who  had  not 
erased  his  previously,  from  the  sacred  diptychs,  before 
the  pope  would  readmit  them  to  his  communion.  Sec 
Mansi,  ConciL  viii,  435  sq. ; Labbe,  ConciL  iv,  1586. 

XXVII.  Held  A.D.  531,  under  Epiphanius,  who  was 
then  patriarch,  to  inquire  into  the  consecration  of  Ste- 
phen, metropolitan  of  Larissa,  within  the  diocese  of 
Thrace,  which  had  been  made  without  consulting  him. 
Stephen,  having  been  deposed  by  him  on  these  grounds, 
appealed  to  Rome ; but  the  acts  of  the  synod  held  there 
to  consider  his  appeal  are  defective,  so  that  it  is  not 
known  with  what  success.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  viii,  789. 

XXVIII.  Held  A.D.  533,  between  the  Catholics  and 
followers  of  Severus ; the  lnt  ter  were  silenced,  and  many 
of  them  returned  into  the  Chureh.  See  Labbe,  Concil, 
iv,  1763. 

XXIX.  Held  A.D.  536.  According  to  some,  three 
synods  were  held  in  Constantinople  this  year:  (1)  In 
which  pope  Agapetus  presided  and  deposed  Anthymus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople;  but  this  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian had  already  done,  besides  confirming  the  election 
of  Meunas  in  his  stead,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy 
anti  people  of  the  city.  Agapetus,  who  had  come  thith- 
er on  a mission  from  Theodatus,  king  of  the  Goths, 
having  previously  refused  his  communion,  had  unques- 
tionably procured  his  ejection ; and  be  afterwards  con- 
secrated Mennas,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  (2)  In 
which  a number  of  Eastern  bishops  met  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  the  pope,  requesting  him  to  call  upon  Anthy- 
mus, subsequently  to  his  deposition,  but  previously  to 
his  going  back  to  Trebizond,  from  which  he  had  been 
translated,  for  a retractation  of  his  denial  of  two  natures 
in  Christ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  called  a council;  and 
the  death  of  the  pope  stopped  any  definitive  action  on 
his  part.  (3)  Under  Mennas,  after  the  death  of  the  pope, 
consisting  of  five  actions,  the  first  of  which  took  place 
May  2,  Mennas  presiding,  and  having  on  his  right, 
among  others,  five  Italian  bishops,  who  had  come  to 
Constantinople  from  the  late  pope.  The  first  thing 
brought  before  the  council  was  a petition  from  various 
monastic  bodies  in  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem, 
and  Mount  Sinai,  to  the  emperor,  begging  that  the  sen- 
tence, stayed  only  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  against 
Anthymus,  might  be  carried  out ; a general  account  of 
what  had  passed  between  them  and  the  pope  followed ; 
their  petition  to  him  was  produced  by  the  Italian  bish- 
ops present  and  recited ; after  it  another  petition  to  him 
from  some  Eastern  bishops  on  the  same  subject;  and 
his  own  letter  to  Peter,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  reply. 
Desirous  of  following  out  his  decision,  the  council  sent 
deputies  to  acquaint  Anthymus  with  its  proceedings, 
and  bid  him  appear  there  within  three  days.  The 
second  and  thin!  actions  passed  in  sending  him  similar 
summonses,  but,  as  he  could  not  be  found,  his  condemna- 


tion and  deposition  were  at  length  decreed  in  the  fourth 
action  by  the  council  and  its  president,  and  signed  by 
seventy-two  bishops  or  their  representatives,  and  two 
deacons  of  the  Roman  Church.  At  the  fifth  and  last 
action  a number  of  documents  were  recited,  mainly  re- 
ferring to  Peter,  bishop  of  Apamea,  Severus,  and  other 
Monophysites.  All  these  having  l>een  read,  an  anath- 
ema was  passed  upon  Peter,  Severus,  and  Zoaras,  one 
of  their  followers,  by  the  council  now  sitting,  and  then 
by  Mennas,  its  president;  according  to  the  order  ob- 
served in  the  fourth  action  in  passing  sentence  upon 
Anthymus.  Eightv-cight  bishops  or  their  represent- 
atives, and  two  deacons  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  before, 
subscribed  on  this  occasion.  A constitution  of  the  em- 
peror addressed  to  Mennas  confirmed  their  sentence. 
See  Mansi,  Concil,  viii,  869  sq. ; Labbe,  Concil.  v,  1 sq. 

XXX.  Held  A.D.  538  (541,  or  543),  under  Mennas, 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  support  of  bis 
edict  against  the  errors  of  Origen,  denounced  to  him  in 
a petition  from  four  monks  of  Jerusalem,  placed  in  his 
hands  by  Pelagius,  a Roman  envoy,  whom  he  had  sent 
thither  on  a different  errand,  with  the  express  object  of 
injuring  Theodore,  bishop  of  Ctcsarca,  in  Cappadocia, 
sumamed  Ascidas,  who  defended  Origen.  His  edict  is 
in  the  form  of  a book  against  Origen,  and  addressed  to 
Mennas.  It  wa9  communicated  to  the  other  patriarchs 
and  to  pope  Vigilius.  The  council  backed  it  by  fifteen 
anathemas  against  Origen  and  his  errors,  usually  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  acts  of  the  fifth  general  council,  with 
which  this  council  came  to  be  subsequently  confused, 
in  consequence  of  their  respective  acts  having  formed 
one  volume.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  ix,  487  sq. 

XXXI.  Held  A.D.  546,  under  Mennas,  to  assent  to  the 
first  edict,  now  lost,  of  the  emperor  Justinian  against 
the  three  chapters  the  year  before.  Some  authors  pass 
over  this  council,  and  substitute  for  it  another,  supposed 
to  have  been  held  by  pope  Vigilius  the  year  following, 
after  his  arrival  in  February  (A.D.  547),  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  refer  passing  sentence  upon  the  three  chap- 
ters to  the  meeting  of  the  general  council  about  to  take 
place.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  ix,  125;  Labbe,  ConciL  v,390.' 

XXXII.  Held  A.D.  553,  the  fifth  general  council,  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  with  Eutvchius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  for  president;  pope  Vigilius  being  on 
the  spot  all  the  time,  but  declining  to  attend : indeed, 
he  was  not  even  represented  there.  The  council  opened 
on  May  4,  in  the  cathedral.  In  the  first  and  second 
sessions,  which  were  styled  conferences,  Eutvchius,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Apollinaris  of  Alexandria, 
and  Domuus  of  Antioch  were  present,  together  with 
three  bishops,  deputies  of  Eustachius,  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem;  there  were  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  bishops,  among  whom  were  five  Africans,  the  only 
bishops  who  attended  from  the  West-  The  following  is 
a summary  of  its  causes  and  proceedings,  with  their  re- 
sults: 

As  far  back  ns  his  election,  A.D.  S37,  Vigilius  bad 
been  secretly  pledged  to  the  empress  Theodora,  who  fh- 
vored  the  Monophysite  party,  to  assent  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  three  chanters ; nnd  this  step  had  been  pressed 
upon  the  emperor  nil  the  more  wnrmlv  since  then,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  condemnation  of  the  Origcnists  in  a coun- 
cil under  Mennns  the  yenr  following.  Theodore,  bishop 
of  Ctcsnren,  a devoted  Origeulst,  nnd  friend  of  the  em- 
press, pointed  It  out,  in  fact,  ns  n menus  of  briugiug  back 
a large  section  of  the  Monophysites  to  the  Church.  Their 
opposition  to  the  fourth  general  council,  he  averred,  lay  in 
the  countenance  supposed  to  be  given  by  it  to  these  writ- 
ings: 1.  The  works  of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia; 
2.  The  letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Rdessn,  to  Marls;  nnd  3, 
whntTheodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrrhns,  had  published  against 
Cyril— the  third,  however,  he  forbore  to  mime— nil  held 
to  be  tnlnted  witli  Nestorinnism.  By  condemning  them, 
he  scents  to  have  expected  thnt  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cil that  had  trented  their  authors  so  favorably  would  be 
undermined.  Justinian,  acting  on  his  advice,  had  al- 
ready condemned  them  twice  (A.D.  (HA  nnd  BSi),  and  the 
first  time  had  been  followed  by  Vigilins,  whoso  Judg- 
ment, published  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  MS,  Is  quoted  in 
part  by  the  emperor  in  bis  address  to  this  council  on  its 
assembling.  But  Vigilius  hud  (A.D.  MT)  declared  against 
coming  to  any  declsfon  on  the  subject  till  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed In  a general  council;  and  to  this  he  went  back 
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on  ascertaining  what  indignation  his  Judgment  had 
caused  in  Africa  and  in  the  Wctt,  and  excommunicated 
Mennai  and  Theodore  for  having  gone  further.  Accord- 
ingly, the  emperor  decided  on  summoning  this  council  to 
examine  and  pronounce  upon  them ; and  Entychlus,  the 
Constantfnopolitau  patriarch,  addressed  a letter  to  VI- 
giiias,  which  was  read  ont  at  its  first  session,  May  5,  re- 
uniting him  to  come  and  preside  over  its  deliberations, 
vim'lius  assented  to  their  joint  examination  by  himself 
and  the  council,  but  was  silent  nbont  his  attendance. 
Three  patriarchs  and  a number  of  bishops  accosted  him 
personally,  with  no  better  success. 

At  the  tccotul  session  or  collation,  a second  interview 
with  him  was  reported,  in  which  he  definitively  declined 
attending:  and  even  ou  a message  from  the  emperor  he 
would  not  undertake  to  do  more  than  examine  the  chap- 
ters by  himself,  and  transmit  his  opinion  on  them,  not  to 
the  council,  but  to  him.  Some  bishops  of  Africa  and  Illyria 
exensed  themselves  to  the  deputation  sent  to  Invite  their 
attendance. 

At  the  third  collation  the  fathers  commenced  the  real 
business  for  which  they  bad  been  convened.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  the  exact  doctrine  and  discipline  laid  down 
in  the  funr  general  councils,  each  and  all,  preceding  their 
own;  one  and  the  same  confession  of  faith  had  sufficed 
for  them  in  spite  of  all  the  heresies  they  had  met  to  con- 
demn, and  should  suffice  now.  All  things  in  harmony 
with  it  should  be  received ; and  nil  things  at  variance 
with  it  rejected-  Having  thus  pledged  themselves  to  the 
fourth  council  among  the  rest,  the  fathers  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  the  three  chapters  in  \he\r  fourth  collation. 
This  was  on  May  12.  Extracts  having  accordingly  been 
read  ont  from  various  works  of  Theodore,  both  he  and 
they  were  judged  worthy  of  condemnation. 

The  next  day,  or  the  fifth  collation,  passages  for  or 
against  Theodore,  Cyril,  and  others,  were  produced  and 
weighed;  and  authorities,  particularly  Augustine,  cited 
Ir.  favor  of  condemning  heretics,  although  dead.  At  the 
dose  of  the  sitting,  extrncts  from  the  writings  of  The- 
ndoret,  against  Cyril,  were  recited;  on  which  the  fathers 
remarked  that  the  fourth  council  had  acted  wisely  iu  not 
receiving  him  till  be  had  anathematized  Nestorius. 

Tbe  *iitk  collation  took  place  May  19.  During  the  in- 
terval Vlgilins  issued  his  Conetilutum,  dated  May  14,  In 
the  firm  of  a synodical  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
sniwering  and  condemning  a number  of  the  positions  of 
Theodore,  but  pleading  for  Tbcodoret  and  Ibas,  ns  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  the  fourth  council.  However,  the 
council  at  its  nixth  collation  found  the  letter  of  Ibns  in 
question  contrary  to  the  Chalcednnian  definition,  and 
anathematized  it  accordingly ; but  its  author  escaped. 

At  the  te tenth  collation.  May  20  or  20,  a communication 
was  read  from  the  emperor  in  deprecation  of  the  Con- 
atitutum,  addressed  to  him  by  the  pope,  Mny  14,  and  on 
which  there  bad  1>een  n good  many  messages  between 
them,  iu  rain,  since.  No  less  than  six  documents  were  re- 
cited, jnoriug  that  Vigilius  had  expressly  condemned  the 
three  chapters  as  many  times;  the  last  of  them,  a depo- 
sition signed  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Cicsaren,  and  a lay 
dignitary,  to  the  effect  that  Vigilius  had  sworn  to  the 
emperor  in  their  presence  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  three  chapters,  and  never  say  a word  in 
their  favor.  Next,  an  inquiry,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
resj*«iug  a picture  or  statne  ofTheodoret,  said  to  have 
been  carried  nbont  at  Cyrrhns  in  procession,  was  reported. 
L-j«tiy,  the  imperial  mandate,  which  ordained  that  the 
name  of  Vigilius  should  be  removed  from  the  sacred 
diptych*  for  his  tergiversations  on  the  subject  of  the  three 
chapters-  UDity  with  the  a|>ostolic  see  would  not,  he 
»dds,  be  thereby  dissolved,  inasmuch  as  neither  Vigilius 
nor  any  other  individual  coaid,  by  his  own  change  for  the 
worse,  mar  the  j>cacc  of  the  Church.  To  nil  this  the  coun- 
cil agreed. 

Finailv,  reviewing  at  its  eighth  collation,  June  2,  in  a 
MBgalsriy  well-written  compendium,  nil  that  it  had  done 
previously,  and  vindicating  the  course  abnnt  to  be  pur- 
sued, tbe  council  formally  condemned  the  three  chapters, 
*nd  with  them  tbe  author  of  the  first  of  them— Theodore— 
promulgating  its  definitive  sentence  in  fourteen  anathe- 
mas. almost  identical  with  those  of  the  emperor,  and  in 
which  the  heresies  and  heresiarchs  Ihns  condemned  are 
■pcafled;  Origen  among  the  number,  in  the  eleventh, 
though  not  in  the  corresponding  one  of  the  emperor.  He 
!»d  been  previously  condemned  in  the  council  under  Men- 
5*  A.D.  53$.  as  we  have  seen.  Of  these  anathemas  the 
Creek  version  is  still  extant:  of  almost  every  other  record 
2*  b*  proceedings  the  Latin  version  alone  remains.  Vigil- 
after  taking  some  time  to  consider,  announced  his  as- 
•rnttothem  in  two  formal  documents:  the  tirst  a decretal 
*P*tie,  dated  Dec.  8 of  the  same  year,  and  addressed  to 
the  Coastantiuopolitan  patriarch,  in  which,  as  he  says, 
*Rer  the  manner  of  Augustine,  he  retracts  nil  that  he 
a*a  ever  written  different! v;  nnd  the  second,  another 
twatftfufwm  of  great  length,  dated  Feb.  23  of  the  year 
rAlowiug,  but  without  any  heading  or  subscription  In  iu 
I****/'1  form.  IJe  died  ou  his  way  home,  and  Pelagias, 
iws  Roman  envoy  who  had  been  instrumental  in  con- 
omung  Origen,  had  thus,  on  becoming  poj>e,  to  vindi- 
cate the  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters  by  this  coun- 
cil, » the  West,  where  they  had  been  defended  all  hut 
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unanimously,  and  were  nphcld  obstinately  by  more  than 
three  parts  of  ItaW  still.  The  second  Pelagias,  twenty- 
five  years  inter,  In  his  third  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Istria 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Gregory  the  Great,  then  his 
deacon,  apologized  for  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors 
nnd  his  own  therein,  by  referring  to  the  occasion  on 
which  Peter  was  reproved  by  Paul  (Gal.  ii,  11).  Greg- 
ory. when  nope,  settled  the  matter  by  affirming  that  he 
venerated  the  fifth  conucil  equally  with  the  four  preced- 
ing. 

No  cations  seem  to  have  been  passed  by  this  council  • 
many  points  connected  with  It  are  still  doubtful : and  the 
documents  published  ns  belonging  to  it  greatly  need  re- 
arranging. 

See  Mansi,  Concil  ix,  151-651 ; Labbc,  Condi,  v,  41 1,  sq. 

XXXIII.  Held  A.I).  566,  at  which  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian endeavored  to  get  the  errors  of  Julian  of  Halicar- 
nassus, a well-known  Monophysite,  who  maintained  the 
incorruptibility  of  the  body  of  Christ  antecedently  to 
his  resurrection,  approved,  by  banishing  those  who  op- 
posed them.  See  Mansi,  Condi  ix,  TG5. 

XXXIV.  Held  A.D.  58/,  at  which  a foul  charge 
brought  against  Gregory,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  by  "a 
banker  of  bis  diocese,  was  examined.  He  was  honora- 
bly acquitted  and  his  accuser  punished.  This  may  have 
been  the  synod  summoned  as  a general  one  by  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  patriarch  John,  in  virtue  of  his  assumed 
title  of  (ecumenical  patriarch,  and  for  which  he  was  so 
severely  taken  to  task  by  pope  Pelagius  II ; but  for  this 
no  direct  proof  is  adduced.  This  is  referred  to  in  a 
letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  that  patriarch,  and  a 
further  letter  of  his  some  time  Inter,  when  Cyriacus  was 
patriarch,  whose  plan  of  holding  another  synod  for  the 
same  purpose  he  would  seem  to  have  anticipated.  Mansi 
conceives  this  synod  to  have  been  held  A.D.  598  (Con- 
ci/.  ix,  481). 

XXX\ . Held  A.D.  626,  under  Sergius,  to  consider 
the  question  raised  by  Paul,  a Monophysite  of  Pliasis, 
in  Lazica,  and  Cyrus,  its  metropolitan— afterwards  trans- 
lated to  Alexandria  — before  the  emperor  Ilcraclius, 
whether  one  or  two  wills  and  operations  were  to  be 
ascribed  to  Christ.  Sergius  pronounced  iu  favor  of  one 
operation  and  one  will;  thereby  founding  the  heresy 
called  Monothelism.  The  question  mny  have  originated 
with  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  iu  Syria, 
on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Antioch  by  lleraclius 
four  years  later.  See  Mansi,  Condi  x,  585.' 

XXXVI.  Held  A.D.  639,  under  Sergius,  nnd  contin- 
ued—unless  there  were  two  distinct  councils  this  year 
—under  Pyrrhus,  his  successor,  at  which  the  exposition 
of  faith  by  the  emperor  lleraclius,  favorable  to  Mono- 
thclism,  was  confirmed.  Parts  of  its  acts,  with  the  “ ex- 
position ” in  full,  were  recited  in  the  third  sitting  of  the 
Lateral),  under  Martin  I,  A.D.  649.  Sec  Mansi,  Condi 
x,  673. 

XXXVII.  Held  A.D.  665,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Constans  II,  at  which  Maximus,  the  great  opponent 
of  the  Monothclitcs,  was  condemned.  See  Mansi,  Con- 
di. xi,  73. 

XXXVIII.  Hold  A.D.  666,  under  Peter,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  attended  bv  Macedonius  of  Antioch 
and  the  vicar  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  at  which 
Maximus  was  condemned  a second  time,  with  his  dis- 
ciples. Sec  Mansi,  Concil  xi,  73. 

XXXIX.  The  sixth  general  council,  held  in  the  ban- 
queting-hall  of  the  (>alace,  called  Trullus  from  its  domed 
roof,  and  lasting  from  Nov.  7,  A.D.  680,  to  Sept.  16  of  the 
ensuing  year.  It  was  convened  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine Pogonatus.  in  consequence  of  a request  made 
to  him  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  to  permit 
their  removing  from  the  sacred  diptychs  the  name  of 
pope  Vital ian,  lately  deceased,  while  they  were  for  re- 
taining that  of  Ilonorius.  In  short,  they  wished  to 
commemorate  none  of  the  popes  after  Ilonorius  till 
some  disputes  that  had  arisen  between  their  own  sees 
and  his  had  been  settled,  and  some  newly-coined  words 
explained.  Donus  dying  before  this  letter  could  reach 
Rome,  it  was  complied  with  at  once  by  his  successor, 
Agatho,  who  sent  three  bishops,  on  behalf  of  his  synod, 
and  two  presbyters,  and  one  deacon  named  John — who 
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subsequently  became  pope  as  John  V — in  his  own  name, 
to  Constantinople,  “to  bring  about  the  union  of  the 
holy  churches  of  God.”  On  hearing  from  the  “ oecu- 
menical pope,”  as  he  styles  him,  to  that  effect,  the  em- 
peror issued  his  summons  to  George,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople— whom  he  styles  oecumenical  patriarch — 
and  through  him  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  get 
ready  to  come  to  the  council  with  their  respective  bish- 
ops and  metropolitans.  Mansuetus,  metropolitan  of 
Milan,  who  had  formed  part  of  the  Iioman  synod  under 
Agatho,  sent  a synodical  letter  and  profession  of  faith 
on  behalf  of  his  own  synod,  and  Theodore,  bishop  or 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
same  synod,  a presbyter,  to  represent  him  personally. 
The  number  of  bishops  actually  present,  it  is  saitl,  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  though  the  extant  sub- 
scriptions are  under  one  hundred  aud  eighty.  Thirteen 
officers  of  the  court  were  there  likewise,  by  command  of 
the  emperor,  who  atteuded  in  person,  and  were  ranged 
round  him— on  his  left  were  the  representatives  of  the 
pope  and  his  synod,  of  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and 
of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  then  Basil,  bishop  of 
Gortyna,  in  Crete,  and  the  remaining  bishops  “ subject 
to  Rome  ” — his  right  being  occupied  by  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  a presbyter  representing 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and 
“ the  remaining  bishops  subject  to  Constantinople." 
The  business  of  the  council  was  concluded  in  eighteen 
actions  or  sessions,  as  follows : 

1  (Nov.  7, 6S0).  The  legates  of  Agntho  having  complained 
of  the  novel  teaching  of  four  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
and  two  other  primates,  that  had  for  forty-six  years  or  more 
troubled  the  whole  Church,  iu  attributing  one  will  and 
operation  to  the  Incarnate  Word,  Macarius,  patriarch  of 
Autioch,  aud  two  suffragans  of  the  see  of  Constantinople 
favorable  to  this  dogma,  briefly  replied  that  they  had  pot 
out  no  new  terms,  but  only  believed  and  taught  what  they 
had  received  from  general  councils  and  from  the  holy  fa- 
thers on  the  point  ni  question,  particularly  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  named  by  their  op- 

«onents,  and  Iionorius,  formerly  pope  of  elder  Rome. 

fhercupou  the  chartophylnx,  or  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  tho  great  Church,  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  fetch 
the  books  of  the  oecumenical  councils  from  the  library  of 
the  patriarch.  As  nothing  was  snid  of  the  acts  of  the  flrst 
and  second  councils  on  this  occasion,  we  must  infer  they 
had  been  lost  previously.  The  chartophylnx  was  told  to 
produce  what  lie  had  brought;  and  immediately  two  vol- 
umes of  the  acts  of  the  third  council  were  recited  by  Ste- 
phen, a presbyter  of  Autioch  in  waiting  on  Macarius,  who 
forthwith  contended  that  some  of  Cyril's  expressions  were 
favorable  to  him. 

2  (Nov.  10).  Two  volnmes  of  the  acts  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil were  rend,  when  the  legates  of  Agatho  pointed  out 
that  two  operations  were  attributed  to  Christ  by  pope 
Leo. 

3  (Nov.  13).  Two  volnmes  of  the  acts  of  the  fifth  council 
were  read,  when  the  legates  protested  that  two  letters  of 
pope  Vigilius,  contained  In  the  second  volume,  had  been  in- 
terpolated, and  that  a discourse  attributed  iu  the  first  to 
Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  spurious.  This 
last  having  been  proved  on  the  spot  from  Internal  evi- 
dence, its  recital  was  stopped,  the  emperor  directing  fur- 
ther inquiry  to  be  made  respecting  the  letters  of  the 
pope. 

4  (Nov.  15).  Two  letters  from  Agatho  were  recited — one 
to  the  emperor,  in  his  own  name,  the  other  to  the  council, 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a synod  of  one  hundred  ana 
twenty-five  bishops,  assembled  under  him  at  Rome,  previ- 
ously to  the  departure  of  his  legates.  The  burden  of  both 
is  the  same,  namely,  that  whathad  been  defined  as  of  faith 
by  the  five  general  councils  preceding  it  was  the  summit 
of  his  ambition  to  keep  inviolate.  Several  passages  in 
the  Latin  version  of  these  letters,  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  are  not  found  in  the  Greek.  Either, 
therefore,  they  have  been  interpolated  in  the  one,  or  suj>- 
pressed  iu  the  other. 

6  (Dec.  10).  Two  papers  were  exhibited  by  Macarius,  and 
recited,  of  which  the  flrst  was  headed,  “Testimonies  from 
the  holy  fathers  confirmatory  of  there  being  one  will  in 
Christ,  which  is  also  that  of  the  Father  aud  tho  Holy 
Ghost.” 

6 (Feb.  12,CS1).  A third  paper  from  Macarius,  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  other  two,  having  been  read,  the  sealing  of 
all  three  was  commanded  by  the  emperor,  and  intrusted  to 
his  own  officials  and  those  belonging  to  the  sees  of  Rome 
aud  Constantinople.  On  the  legates  affirming  that  the  quo- 
tations contained  in  them  haa  not  been  fairly  made,  au- 
thentic copies  of  the  works  cited  were  ordered  to  ho 
brought  from  the  patriarchal  library  to  compare  with 
them. 


7 (Feb.18).  A paper  headed  “Testimonies  from  the  holv 
fathers  demonstrating  two  wills  and  operations  in  Christ'1 
was  produced  by  the  legates,  and  read.  Appended  to  it 
were  passages  from  the  writings  of  heretics,  in  which  bat 
one  will  and  operation  was  taught  This  paper  also  was 
ordered  to  be  scaled,  by  the  emperor. 

8 (March  7).  The  passages  adduced  by  Agatho  from  the 
fathers,  and  by  his  synod,  in  favor  of  two  wills  and  opera- 
tions, having  been  examined  nud  confirmed,  were  pro- 
nounced conclusive  by  all  present  except  Macarins;  and 
the  petition  to  have  the  name  of  Vitallan  erased  from  the 
diptychs  was  withdrawn  by  George,  the  existing  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  amid  great  npplanse.  Macarius 
being  then  called  upon  to  make  his  profession,  proved 
himself  a Monothelltc ; and  was  convicted  of  having 
quoted  unfairly  from  the  fathers  iu  his  pajiere,  to  support 
his  views. 

9 (March  8).  Examination  of  the  papers  of  Macarias 
having  been  completed,  he  nud  his  presbyter  Stephen 
were  formally  deposed  as  heretics  by  the  council. 

10  (March  18).  The  paper  exhibited  by  the  legates  was 
taken  in  hand ; and  after  a most  interesting  comparison 
between  it  and  the  authentic  works  in  the  patriarchal 
library,  was  declared  thoroughly  correct  in  its  citations ; 
a profession  of  faith  was  received  from  the  bishop  of 
Nicomcdia  and  some  others,  iu  which  Monuthelism  was 
abjured. 

11  (March  20).  A long  and  remarkable  profession  of  faith, 
contained  in  a synodical  letter  of  Sophrouius,latc  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  nud  the  first  to  oppose  Monothellsm,  was  re- 
cited ; and  after  it,  at  the  request  of  the  legates,  some 
more  writings  of  Macarius,  since  come  to  hana,  that 
proved  full  or  heresy. 

12  (March  22).  Several  more  documents  belonging  to  Ma- 
carius Imviug  been  received  from  the  emperor  through  one 
of  his  officers,  which  he  professed  not  to  havo  read  hi  in  self, 
some  were  looked  through  and  pronounced  irrelevant, 
but  three  letters  were  recited  at  length,  two  from  Sergius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  aud  one  from  pope  Honorius 
in  reply  to  one  of  these.  Search  in  the  patriarchal  ar- 
chives aud  proper  Investigation  placed  the  genuineness  of 
all  three  beyond  doubt.  A suggestion  brought  from  the 
emperor,  that  Macarius  should  be  restored  iu  the  event  of 
his  recanting,  was  peremptorily  dccliued  by  the  counciL 

13  (March  28).  Both  the  letters  of  Sergius  before  men- 
tioned and  that  of  Iionorius  to  him  were  declared  hetero- 
dox ; and  he  and  his  successors,  Pyrrhus,  Peter,  nud  Paul, 
Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  nud  Theodore,  bishop  or  Phnran— 
on  all  of  whom  Agntho  had  passed  sentence  previously — 
with  Honorius,  whom  Agatho  had  passed  over,  were  defin- 
itively cast  out  of  the  Church  — the  only  sentence  of  the 
kind  ever  decreed  against  any  pope.  Fiunlly, search  having 
been  made  for  all  other  works  of  the  same  kind  iu  the 
nrchivos,  all  that  could  be  found  were  brought  out  and 
recited.  A large  number  were  pronounced  heretical,  aud 
burned  ns  such.  Letters  of  Thomas,  JohD,  nnd  Constan- 
tine, patrinrehs  of  Constantinople,  were  read  likewise, 
but  their  orthodoxy  was  allowed. 

14  (April  1).  Returning  to  the  letters  of  pope  Vigilius  that 
had  been  called  iu  question,  it  was  ascertained  by  careful 
inquiry  that  each  of  the  volumes  of  the  fifth  council  had 
been  tampered  with  ; iu  one  case  by  inserting  the  pajier 
attributed  to  Mennas,  iu  the  other  by  interpolating  the 
letters  of  Vigilius,  iu  support  of  heresy.  The  council  or- 
dered both  falsifications  to  be  cancelled, besides  anathema- 
tizing them  nnd  their  authors.  A sermon  of  Athanasius 
was  produced  by  the  bishop  of  Cyprus,  iu  which  the  doc- 
trine of  two  wills  in  Christ  was  clearly  laid  down.  At 
this  sitting  Theophaues,  the  new  patriarch  of  Autioch,  is 
flrst  named  among  those  prescut. 

15  (April  2G).  Polychrouius,  a presbyter,  undertaking  to 
raise  a dead  muu  to  life  in  support  of  his  heretical  views, 
and  fuiling,  was  condemned  as  an  impostor,  nnd  deposed. 

1G  (Aug.  9).  Constantine,  another  presbyter,  nffectiup  to 
have  devised  some  formula  calculated  to  reconcile  Monoth- 
elistn  with  orthodoxy,  wns  proved  in  agreement  with  M&K 
carias,  and  similarly  condemned.  In  conclusion,  nil  who 
had  bceu  condemned  were  anathematized,  one  after  the 
other,  by  name,  amid  cheers  for  the  orthodox. 

17  (Sept.  11).  The  previous  acta  of  the  council  were  read 
over,  and  its  definition  of  faith  published  for  the  first  time. 

IS  (Sept.  16).  The  definition  having  been  once  more  pub- 
lished, was  signed  by  all  present,  and  received  the  assent  of 
the  emperor  on  the  spot,  amid  the  usual  acclamations  and 
reprobations.  It  consisted  of  three  parte:  o.  Au  intro- 
duction, proclaiming  entire  agreement  on  the  part  of  tho 
council  with  the  five  previous  councils,  nud  acceptance  of 
the  two  creeds  promulgated  by  them  as  one.  b.  Recital 
of  the  two  creeds  of  Nlctca  and  Constantinople  in  their 
pristine  forms,  c.  Its  owu  definition,  enumerating  all 
previously  condemned  for  Monothellsm  once  more  by 
name,  and  mentioning  with  approbation  the  declaration 
of  pope  Agatho  and  his  synod  against  them,  and  in  favor 
of  the  true  doctrine,  which  It  proceeded  to  unfold  by 
course:  then  reiteratiug  the  decree  passed  by  previons 
councils  against  the  framers  and  upholders  of  a faith  or 
creed  other  than  the  two  forms  already  specified ; and  in- 
cluding fiunlly  in  the  same  condemnation  the  inventors 
and  disseminators  of  any  novel  terms  subversive  of  its 
owu  rnlings. 
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Proceedings  terminated  in  a remarkable  address  to  the 
emperor  on  behalf  of  all  present,  which  was  read  out. 
showing  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  been  defined 
by  the  first  two  councils,  and  that  of  the  Incarnation  by 
the  next  fonr,  of  which  this  vrna  the  last ; and  a still  more 
remarkable  request  was  appended  to  it— that  he  would 
forward  the  definition,  signed  by  himself,  to  the  five  pa- 
triarchal sees  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch, and  Jerusalem;  which  we  are  told  expressly  was 
done.  In  conclusion,  a letter  was  despatched  to  the  pope 
in  the  name  of  the  council.  Informing  him  that  he  would 
receive  a copy  of  its  acts  through  his  legates,  and  begging 
that  he  would  confirm  them  in  his  reply.  The  emperor,  ou 
his  part,  exhorted  all  to  receive  them.  In  a special  edict; 
and,  os  be  had  promised,  addressed  a letter  in  his  own 
name  to  the  Roman  synod,  dnted  Dec.  ‘23,  A.D.  0S1  (Agatho 
dying,  according  to  Cave,  Dec.  1),  and  another  to  Leo  II, 
soon  after  his  accession,  the  year  following,  bespeaking 
their  acceptance.  This  the  new  pope  granted  without 
hesitation  in  the  fullest  manner,  even  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  Uonorins  as  having  betrayed  the  faith  : all  which 
he  repeated  to  the  bishops  of  tipain,  in  sending  them  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  acts  of  this  council- 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no  canons  were  passed. 
Several  anecdotes  of  this  council  found  their  way  into  the 
West  Bede  tells  os,  for  instance,  that  such  was  the  honor 
accorded  there  to  the  legates  of  Agatho  that  one  of  them, 
the  bishop  of  Oporto,  celebrated  the  encharist  in  Latin  on 
Low  Sunday,  in  the  Church  of  8t.  Sophia,  before  the  em- 
peror and  patriarch.  Cardinal  Humbert  asserts  It  was 
then  explained  to  the  emperor  that  unleavened  bread  was 
enjoined  by  the  Latin  rite.  Bat  the  two  striking  inci- 
dents of  this  council  were:  1.  The  arrangement  of  the 
“bbhope  subject  to  Rome,”  and  thos«  “subject  to  Con- 
stantinople " on  opposite  sides;  and,  2.  The  nnntbcmas 
passed  on  pope  ana  patriarch  alike. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  xi,  189  sq.;  Labbe,  ConcH.  vi,  687  sq. 

XL  Held  A.D.  691,  in  or  not  earlier  than  September. 
The  fathers  composing  it,  in  their  address  to  the  em- 
peror Justinian  II,  say  that  they  had  met  at  his  bidding 
to  pass  some  canons  which  had  long  been  needed,  owing 
to  the  omission  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils,  contrary 
to  the  precedent  of  the  four  first,  to  pass  any,  whence 
this  council  has  been  commonly  styled  the  quini-sext, 
or  a supplement  to  both.  It  is,  indeed,  best  known  as 
the  Trullcm,  from  the  hall  of  the  palace  in  which  it  was 
held,  although  the  sixth  council  had  met  there  also. 
The  number  of  bishops  subscribing  to  its  canons  is  two 
hundred  and  thirteen,  of  whom  forty-three  had  been 
present  at  the  sixth  council,  and  at  their  head,  instead 
of  alter  them,  as  at  the  sixth  council,  the  emperor,  who 
signs,  however,  differently  from  the  rest,  as  merely  ac- 
ceptingand  assenting  to  what  had  been  defined  by  them. 
A blank  is  left  immediately  after  his  name  for  that  of 
the  pope,  showing  clearly  that  the  pope  was  not  repre- 
sented there;  anil  blanks  are  subsequently  left  for  the 
bishops  of  Thessalonica,  Ileraclea,  Sardinia,  Ravenna, 
and  Corinth,  who  might,  had  they  been  present,  have 
teen  supposed  to  be  acting  for  him.  Basil,  indeed,  bishop 
«f  Gortyna,  in  Crete,  is  set  down  as  subscribing  on  behalf 
the  whole  synod  of  the  Roman  Church ; but  then  he 
is  similarly  set  down  among  the  subscriptions  to  the 
tixth  council,  not  having  been  one  of  the  three  depu- 
ties tent  thither  from  Rome,  and  afterwards,  in  the  let- 
ter addressed  to  Agatho  by  the  council,  only  signing 
far  himself  and  his  own  synod.  Hence  there  seems 
little  ground  for  supposing  him  to  have  represented 
Ewue  there  in  any  sense.  Anastasius,  in  his  life  of 
Sergius  L who  was  then  pope,  says  that  the  legates  of 
the  apostolic  see  were  present,  and  deluded  into  sub- 
scribing ; but  there  is  nothing  in  the  subscriptions  to 
confirm  this,  and  of  the  acts  nothing  further  has  been 
tewerved.  Great  controversy  prevails  as  to  the  extent 
which  this  council  has  been  received  in  the  West : 
Tonnenical  it  has  never  been  accounted  there,  in  spite 
f fits  own  claim  to  be  so ; and  when  its  canons  were  sent 
in  six  tomes  to  Sergius,  himself  a native  of  Antioch,  for 
subscription,  be  said  he  would  die  sooner  than  assent  to 
erroneous  innovations  which  they  contained.  John 
* the  next  pope  but  one,  was  requested  by  the  emper- 
v to  confirm  all  that  he  could,  and  reject  the  rest ; but  he 
wntback  the  tomes  untouched.  Constantine  is  supposed 
^ te  the  first  pope  to  confirm  any  of  them ; but  this  is  in- 
ferred solely  from  the  honorable  reception  given  to  him 
u Constantinople  by  Justinian.  Adrian  I,  in  his  epis- 


tle to  Tarasius,  read  out  at  the  seventh  council,  is  ex- 
plicit enough : “ I,  too,  receive  the  same  six  holy  coun- 
cils, with  all  the  rules  constitutionally  and  divinely  pro- 
mulgated by  them ; among  which  is  contained  ” what 
turns  out  to  be  the  eighty-second  of  these  canons,  for 
he  quotes  it  at  full  length.  The  first  canon  of  the 
seventh  council,  confirmed  by  him,  is  substantially  to  the 
same  effect.  But  the  exact  truth  is  probably  told  by 
Anastasius,  the  librarian.  M At  the  seventh  council,’’ 
he  says,  “ the  principal  see  so  far  admits  the  rules  said 
by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  framed  at  the  sixth  coun- 
cil, as  to  reject  in  the  same  breath  whichever  of  them 
should  prove  to  be  opposed  to  former  canons,  or  the  de- 
crees of  its  own  holy  pontiffs,  or  to  good  manners."  All 
of  them,  indeed,  he  contends  had  been  unknown  to  the 
Latins  entirely  till  then,  never  having  been  translated; 
neither  were  they  to  be  found  even  in  the  archives  of 
the  other  patriarchal  sees  where  Greek  was  spoken, 
none  of  whose  occupants  had  been  present  to  concur  or 
assist  in  their  promulgation.  This  shows  how  little  lie 
liked  these  canons  himself,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
some  of  them  were  dictated  by  a spirit  hostile  to  the 
West. 


L The  council  dcclnred  its  adherence  to  the  npostollc 
faith,  as  deflued  by  the  first  six  tccumenical  councils,  and 
condemned  those  persons  aud  errors  which  Ju  them  had 
bseu  condemned. 

2.  The  cauons  which  they  received  and  confirmed  were 
set  forth,  viz.  the  eighty -five  cauons  attributed  to  the 
apostles,  those  of  Nictsa,  Ancyrn,  Neo-Ca?sarea,  Gnugra, 
Antioch,  Lnotllcca,  anil  those  of  the  oecumenical  councils 
of  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Cbalcedon,  also  those  of 
the  councils  of  Snrdfca  and  Carthage,  and  those  of  Con- 
stantinople, under  Nectarius  and  Theophilue;  further, 
they  approved  the  canonical  epistles  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  of  Athanasius,  Basil  of  Ctesarea,  Gregory  of 
Nvssa,  Gregory  the  Divine,  Amphiiochius  of  Icouium, 
of  Timothy,  Thcophilus,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  of 
Gcnnadine,  and,  lastly,  a canon  of  Cyprian. 

3.  Enacts  that  all  priests  and  deacons  who.  beiug  mar- 
ried to  a second  wife,  refuse  to  repent,  shall  be  deposed ; 
that  those  whose  second  wives  are  dead,  or  who  have  re- 
pented, and  live  in  continence,  shall  be  forbidden  to  serve 
at  the  altar,  and  to  exercise  any  priestly  function  in 
future,  but  shall  retain  their  rank ; that  those  who  have 
married  widows,  or  who  have  married  nfter  ordination, 
shall  be  suspended  for  a short  time,  and  then  restored, 
but  shall  never  bo  promoted  to  a higher  order. 

7-  Restrains  the  arrogance  of  deacons;  forbids  them 
to  take  precedence  of  priests. 

9.  Forbids  clerks  to  keep  taverns. 

11.  Forbids  familiarity  with  Jews. 

13.  Allows  (notwithstanding  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
Chnrch  to  the  contrary)  that  married  men,  when  raised 
to  holy  orders,  should  keep  their  Wives  and  cohabit  with 
them,  excepting  on  those  days  on  which  they  are  to  cele- 
brate the  holy  communion  ; aud  declares  that  no  person 
otherwise  fit  aud  desirous  for  ordination  shall  be  refused 
on  account  of  hie  being  married,  and  that  no  promise 
shall  be  extorted  from  him  at  the  time  of  ordination,  to 
abstain  from  his  wife,  lest  God's  holy  institution  of  mat- 
rimony be  thereby  dishonored;  orders  further,  that  they 
who  shall  dare  to  deprive  any  priest,  deacon,  or  sub- 
deacon  of  this  privilege,'  shall  be  deposed,  aud  that,  also, 
any  priest  or  deacon  separating  from  his  wife  on  pretence 
of  piety,  shall,  if  he  persist,  be  deposed. 

14.  Enacts  that  men  be  not  ordained  priests  before  they 
are  thirty  years  of  age,  or  deacons  before  twenty -five. 
Deaconesses  to  be  forty. 

15.  Sub-deacons  to  be  twenty. 

17.  Forbids  clerks  to  go  from  one  chnrch  to  another. 

19.  Orders  those  who  preside  over  churches  to  teach 
the  people  at  least  every  Sunday;  forbids  them  to  ex- 
plain Scripture  otherwise  than  the  lights  of  the  Church 
and  the  doctors  have  done  In  their  writings. 

21.  Orders  that  deposed  clerks,  who  remain  Impenitent, 
shall  be  stripped  of  every  outward  mark  of  their  clerical 
state,  and  be  regarded  ns  men  of  the  world ; those  who 
are  penitent  are  permitted  to  retain  the  tousurc. 

22.  Against  simony. 

23.  Forbids  to  require  any  fee  for  administering  the 
holy  communion. 

24.  Forbids  all  in  the  sacerdotal  order  to  be  present  at 
plays,  and  orders  such  ns  have  been  invited  to  a wedding 
to  rise  and  depart  before  any  thing  ridiculous  is  intro- 
duced. 

32.  Declares  that  in  some  parts  of  Armenia  water  was 
not  mixed  with  the  wine  used  at  the  altar ; condemns  the 
novel  practice ; sets  forth  the  foundation  for  the  catholic 
use,  nml  orders  thnt  every  bishop  and  priest  who  refuses 
to  mix  water  with  the  wiue,  “according  to  the  order 
handed  down  to  ns  by  the  apostles,"  shall  lie  deposed. 

36.  Decrees  that  the  see  of  Constantinople,  according 
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to  the  canons  of  Constantinople  and  Cbalcedon,  shall 
have  equal  privileges  with  the  throne  of  old  Rome. 

40.  41.  Of  those  who  shall  be  admitted  into  the  mo- 
nastic state. 

48.  Of  hermits. 

48.  Orders  that  the  wife  of  one  who  has  been  raised  to 
the  episcopate,  having  first  separated  from  her  husband 
of  her  own  free-will,  shall  be  kept,  at  the  bishop's  ex- 
pense, in  a monastery  far  from  him,  or  shall  be  promoted 
to  the  deaconate. 

53.  Forbids  a man  to  marry  her  to  whose  children  by 
a deceased  husband  he  hns  become  godfather. 

55.  Forbids  any  to  fast  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
even  during  Lent. 

50.  Forbids  to  eat  eggs  or  cheese  in  Lent. 

57.  Forbids  to  offer  milk  and  honey  at  the  altar. 

58.  Forbids  a lay  persou  to  administer  to  himself  the 
holy  mysteries,  when  there  Is  a bishop,  priest,  or  dencou 
present ; offenders  to  be  separated  for  a week,  “ that  they 
may  be  thereby  taught  not  to  be  wiser  than  they  ought 
to  be.” 

64.  Forbids  lay  persons  to  teach,  and  bids  them  rather 
learn  of  others  who  have  received  the  grace  to  teach. 

66.  Orders  all  the  faithful,  for  seven  days  after  Easter, 
to  occupy  themselves  at  church  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs. 

67.  Forbids  to  eat  the  blood  of  any  animal ; offenders, 
if  clerks,  to  be  deposed. 

68.  Forbids  injury  to  any  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

69.  Forbids  lay  persons  to  enter  the  altar-rails. 

72.  Forbids  marriage  with  heretics. 

73.  Forbids  the  use  of  the  cross  lying  upon  the  ground, 
lest  by  treading  on  it  men  should  dishonor  it. 

74.  Forbids  to  celebrate  the  Agapie  in  churches. 

75.  Relates  to  the  manner  of  singiug  psalms  to  be  ob- 
served. 

S3.  Forbids  to  administer  the  holy  enebarist  to  dead 
bodies. 

6*.  Orders  the  baptism  of  those  of  whose  baptism  there 
exists  nny  doubt. 

SS.  Forbids  to  take  any  beast  Into  n church,  unless  iu 
case  of  great  need  a traveller  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

89.  Orders  the  faithful  to  observe  Good  Friday  with 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  compunction  of  heart,  uutil  the 
middle  of  the  night  of  the  great  Sabbath. 

90.  Forbids  to  kneel  at  church  from  Saturday  night  to 
Sunday  night. 

111.  Of  penance  and  absolution. 

This  council  receives  all  the  apostolical  canons,  eighty- 
five  in  number,  though  at  that  time  but  fifty  were  re- 
ceived in  the  Roman  Church,  but  rejects  the  apostolical 
constitutions  as  having  been  interpolated,  and  contain- 
ing many  spurious  things.  Accordingly,  the  code  of 
the  Eastern  Church  was  authoritatively  settled,  apart, 
of  course,  from  the  one  hundred  and  two  canons  tiow 
added  to  it,  which  were  formally  received  themselves, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  second  council  of  Niaea,  ami 
reckoned  ever  afterwards  as  the  canons  of  the  sixth 
council.  Their  general  character  is  thoroughly  Ori- 
ental, but  without  disparagement  to  their  practical 
value.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  xi,  921  sq. ; xii,  47  sq. ; Labbe, 
Concil.  vi,  1124  sq. 

XLI.  Held  A.D.  712,  in  the  short  reign  of  I’hilip- 
picus  or  Bardancs,  and  uuder  the  Monothelitc  patriarch 
of  his  appointment,  John  VI ; at  which  the  sixth  coun- 
cil was  repudiated  aiul  condemned.  The  copy  of  its 
acts  belonging  to  the  palace  was  likewise  burned  by  his 
order,  ns  we  learn  from  the  deacon  who  trnuscrilied 
them,  and  the  picture  of  it  that  hung  there  removed. 
On  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  indeed,  John  addressed  a 
lotter  to  pope  Constantine,  to  apologize  for  what  had 
been  done;  but  its  tone  is  not  assuring.  He  testifies, 
however,  to  the  authentic  tomes  of  the  sixth  council 
being  safe  still  in  his  archives.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  xii, 
187  sq. 

XLII.  Held  A.D.  715,  Aug.  11,  at  which  the  trans- 
lation of  Gcrmanus  from  the  see  of  Cyzicus  to  that  of 
Constantinople  was  authorized.  He  had  been  a party 
to  the  Monothelite  synod  under  John  three  years  before ; 
but  immediately  after  his  translation  he  held  a synod- 
most  probably  in  714,  of  which  this  was  a continuation 
— in  which  he  condemned  Monothelism.  Sec  Mansi, 
Concil.  xii,  255  sq.;  Labbe,  Concil.  vi,  1451. 

XLI1I.  Held  A.D.  730,  or,  rather,  a meeting  in  the 
imperial  palace,  at  which  the  emperor  Leo  III,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Isaurian,  called  upon  Gcrmanus,  the 
aged  patriarch,  to  declare  for  the  demolition  of  images, 


which  he  had  just  ordered  himself  in  a second  edict 
against  them.  The  patriarch  replied  by  resigning.  See 
Mansi,  Concil.  xii,  269  sq.;  Labbe,  Concil.  vi,  1461. 

XLIV.  Held  A.D.  754,  from  Feb.  10  to  Aug.  8,  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Copronvmus,  and 
styling  itself  (ecumenical,  or  the  seventh  council,  though 
its  claim  to  both  titles  has  since  been  set  aside  in  favor 
of  the  second  council  of  Nicies,  in  which  its  decrees  were 
reversed.  There  is  no  record  of  its  acts  extant  but  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  session  of  that  council,  where 
they  were  cited  only  to  be  condemned.  As  many  as 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  attended  it,  but 
the  chief  see  represented  there  was  that  of  Ephesus. 
Their  proceedings  are  given  in  six  tomes,  as  follows : 

1.  They  deduce  the  orlgiu  of  all  creature-worship  from 
the  devil,  to  abolish  which  God  sent  his  Son  in  the  fiesb. 

2.  Christianity  being  established,  the  devil,  they  say, 
was  determined  to  bring  about  a combination  between  it 
and  idolatry  ; but  the  emperors  had  opposed  his  designs. 
Already  six  councils  had  met,  and  the  present  one,  follow- 
ing in  their  steps,  declared  all  pictorial  representations  un- 
lawful, nud  subversive  of  the  faith  which  they  professed. 

3.  Two  natures  being  united  in  Christ,  no  one  picture 
or  stntue  could  represent  Christ  ns  he  is  besides,  his 
only  proper  representation  is  In  the  euchnristic  sacrifice, 
of  his  own  institution. 

4.  There  was  no  prayer  in  use  for  consecrating  images, 
nor  were  representations  of  the  saints  to  be  tolerated  any 
more  thnn  of  Chrlsi,  for  Holy  Scripture  was  distinctly 
against  both. 

6.  The  fathers,  beginning  with  Epiphanins,  having  been 
cited  at  some  length  to  the  same  purpose,  the  council  de- 
creed unanimously  that  all  likenesses,  of  whatsoever  color 
and  material,  were  to  be  taken  away,  nud  utterly  disused 
in  Christian  churches. 

0.  All  clergy  setting  up  or  exhibiting  reverence  to  im- 
ages in  church  or  at  home  were  to  be  deposed;  monk9 
and  laymen  aunthemntized.  Vessels  and  vestments  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary  were  never  to  be  turned  to  any 
pnrpose  in  connection  with  Images.  A series  of  anathemas 
was  directed  against  all  who  upheld  them  in  any  sense, 
or  contravened  the  decrees  of  this  council.  Germanus, 
the  bite  patriarcli  of  Constantinople,  George  of  Cvprns, 
and  John  of  Dainnscns,  or  Mansur,  ns  he  was  called  by 
the  Saracens,  were  specially  denounced  ns  image-wor- 
shippers. The  usual  acclamations  to  the  emperor  fol- 
lowed. Before  the  council  separated,  Constantine,  the 
uew  patriarch,  was  presented  to  it  and  approved. 

Sec  Mansi,  Concil.  xii,  675 ; xiii,  203  sq. ; Labbe,  Concil. 
vi,  1661  sq. 

XLV.  Held  A.D.  786,  Aug.  2,  by  the  Iconodulists,  but 
broken  up  by  the  violence  of  the  opposite  party.  Sec 
Ignatius  of  Constantinople,  Vita  Taratii. 

XLVI.  Held  A.I).  815,  by  the  Iconoclasts,  under  the 
emperor  Leo;  the  abbots  of  Constantinople  excused 
themselves  from  attending,  and  the  monks  deputed  to 
bear  to  the  council  their  reasons  for  so  doing  were  driven 
from  the  assembly ; also,  those  of  the  bishops  who  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  the  dominant  party  were  tram- 
pled upon  and  maltreated.  The  council  condemned  the 
acts  of  the  second  council  of  Nicasa,  A.D.  787,  and  de- 
creed that  all  paintings  in  churches  should  be  defaced 
everywhere,  the  sacred  vessels  destroyed,  as  well  as  all 
Church  ornaments.  This  council  has  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Western  Church.  See  Labbe,  Concil.  vii, 
1299. 

XLTII.  Held  A.D.  842,  by  the  emperor  Michael  and 
Theodora,  his  mother.  This  council  confirmed  the  sec- 
ond council  of  Nicies,  anathematized  the  Iconoclasts, 
restored  images  to  the  churches,  deposed  the  patriarch 
John,  and  elected  Methodius  in  his  stead.  In  memo- 
ry of  this  council  the  Greek  Church  still  keeps  the 
second  Sunday  in  Lent  (the  day  on  which  it  was  held) 
holy,  as  the  festival  of  orthodoxy.  See  I^abbe,  Cou- 
nt. vii,  178.2 

XLVIII.  Held  A.D.  858,  by  the  bishops  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Constantinople,  first,  on  account  of  the  banish- 
ment of  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  emperor  Bardas,  to  whom  he  had  justly  refused  com- 
munion after  having  charitably  warned  him  of  the  scan- 
dal occasioned  by  his  irregular  life.  They  deposed  Pho- 
tius,  who  had  been  intruded  into  the  see,  with  anathe- 
ma, as  well  against  himself  as  against  all  who  should 
dare  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  patriarch.  This  Pbotiua 
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was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  men  of  his  age ; 
but,  led  astray  by  his  boundless  ambition,  by  his  arti- 
fices be  procured  his  election  to  the  patriarchate,  al- 
though a layman,  and  was  consecrated  by  Gregory  As- 
besta,  the  deposed  bishop  of  Syracuse,  Dec.  25, 857. 

Forty  days  after  his  consecration  he  held  a council, 
ia  which  sentence  of  deposition  and  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced against  Ignatius  and  his  followers;  and  in  861 
he  convoked  another  council,  at  which  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  bishops  (including  the  pope’s  legates)  at- 
tended, together  with  the  emperor  Michael  and  a large 
number  of  lords  and  people.  To  this  council  Ignatius, 
having  been  cited,  refused  to  come,  protesting  against 
its  irregularity,  but  some  days  afterwards  he  was  seized 
and  forcibly  brought  before  it.  After  a sort  of  mock 
trial,  he  was  condemned,  and  sentence  of  deposition 
passed  upon  him;  he  was  then  imprisoned,  and  sub- 
jected to  great  cruelties.  The  pope,  it  should  be  add- 
ed, had  been  deceived  into  sending  legates  to  this  coun- 
cil, and  the  latter,  when  at  Constantinople,  by  threats 
were  forced  to  yield  an  assent  to  its  proceedings.  Ig- 
natius subsequently,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from 
the  cruelties  which  he  endured,  signed  (or  rather  was 
forced  to  sign)  a confession  declaring  that  he  had  been 
unlawfully  elevated  to  the  see;  after  this  he  was  de- 
livered from  prison,  and  escaped  from  Constantinople. 
Photius  then  wrote  an  artful  letter  to  pope  Nicholas,  to 
induce  him  to  recognise  his  elevation  to  the  patriarch- 
ate, which  he,  however,  refused  to  do,  and  held  a coun- 
cil at  Home  (863),  in  which  Zachens,  one  of  the  legates 
who  attended  the  pseudo-council  of  861,  was  excommu- 
nicated, the  other  remanded,  and  Photius  himself  con- 
demned and  deposed.  Upon  this  the  latter,  in  866, 
called  together  another  assembly,  wherein  the  emper- 
ors Michael  and  Basil  presided,  together  with  the  leg- 
ates of  the  three  great  Eastern  sees ; and  this,  after  hear- 
ing witnesses  against  Nicholas,  the  pope,  pronounced 
sentence  of  deposition  and  excommunication  against 
him.  Twenty-one  bishops  signed  this  sentence,  and 
about  one  thousand  false  signatures  wore  said  to  have 
been  added.  After  so  bold  a step  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  up  appearances  with  Home  any  longer,  and  Pho- 
tius wrote  a circular  letter  to  the  Oriental  bishops,  in 
which  he  dared  to  charge  with  error  the  whole  West. 
Among  other  accusations,  he  charged  the  Latin  Church 
with  adding  the  word  “ Eilioque”  to  the  original  creed. 
See  Labbe,  Conril.  viii,  651, 695, 735. 

XLIX.  Held  A.D.867.  In  this  council  Photius  was 
deposed  and  driven  into  banishment,  Ignatius,  by  a de- 
cree of  the  emperor  Basil,  having  been  restored  to  the 
see. 

L.  Sometimes  called  the  eighth  general  council,  held 
A.D.  869,  by  the  emperor  Basil,  and  attended  by  about 
one  hundred  Eastern  bishops,  and  by  three  legates  from 
pope  Adrian  II. 

The  council  was  opened  (Oct  6)  In  the  Church  of  8t. 
Sophia  The  poj>e>  legntes,  who  had  been  received  by 
the  emperor  with  the  most  marked  attention  and  honor, 
bad  the  first  seats  assigned  to  them ; the  legates  of  the 
pv.risrcbs  of  Antioch  nud  Jerusalem  were  also  present. 
The  first  bishop*  who  entered  the  council-chamber  were 
the  twelve  who  had  suffered  persecution  from  Photius  in 
the  cause  of  Ignatins:  then  the  pope's  letters  to  the  em- 
peror and  to  the  patriarch  were  read,  also  the  form  of 
reconciliation  which  the  Roman  legates  had  brought 
with  them. 

Iu  the  second  session  (Oct.  7)  the  bishops,  priests,  den- 
eons,  and  sub-deacons  who  had  yielded  to  Photius  ap- 
peared and  testified  tbeir  repentance,  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  in  excuse,  the  evils  that  they  had  been  made  to 
suffer. 

In  the  third,  and  fourth  sessions  (Oct  11  and  13)  The- 
ophiias  and  Zachary  were  questioned.  The  legates  from 
Antioch  declared  that  Photlns  had  never  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Church  of  Autioch.  Also,  a letter  from  the 
pope  to  the  emperor  M ichnel  was  read. 

Fifth  session  (Oct.  SO).  Photius  himself  was  brought  ire- 
fore  the  council  and  questioned.  Being  rcoulrcd  to  sub- 
mit to  the  council  and  to  Ignatius,  iu  order  to  be  re- 
ceived into  lay  communion,  he  refueed  to  give  a definite 
ssvwer.  ami  was  withdrawn. 

Ia  the  sixth  session  (Oct.  25)  the  emperor  Basil  was  pres- 
ent, aud  occupied  the  chief  place.  Several  bishops  who 


had  taken  part  with  Photius  were  introduced,  and  ex- 
horted to  renotinco  their  schism;  they,  however,  con- 
tinued firm  in  their  fidelity  to  him,  and  Zachary,  bishop 
of  Chnlcedon,  in  a long  oratjou,  defended  Photius  from 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  The  emperor  himself, 
at  some  length,  eudeavored  to  persuade  them  to  renounce 
Photius  ami  to  submit  to  Ignatius,  but  they  resolutely 
refused.  Ten  days  were  granted  them  iu  which  to  con- 
sider the  mnttcr. 

In  the  seventh  session  (Oct  29),  Photlns  ngain  appeared, 
and  with  him  Gregory  of  Syracuse ; an  admonition  to  him- 
self aDd  his  partisans  was  read,  exhorting  them,  tinder 
pain  of  anathema,  to  submit  to  the  council.  Photius 
merely  answered  that  he  had  nothing  to  soy  iu  reply  to 
calumnies,  whereupon  the  legates  directed  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  Photius  and  Gregory  to  be 
read. 

In  the  eighth  session  (Nov.  5)  the  acts  of  the  conncil 
ngaiuBt  Ignatius,  and  several  of  the  books  written  by 
Photius,  were  burned  ; anathema  was  pronounced  against 
the  Iconoclasts,  and  finally,  the  sentence  of  anathema 
against  Photius  was  repeated. 

In  the  ninth  session  (Feb.  12, 870),  false  witnesses  whom 
the  emperor  Michael,  at  the  instigation  of  Photius,  had 
brought  forward  to  give  evidenco  against  Ignatius,  were 
put  to  penance.  In  this  session  the  emjicror  was  not 
present,  but  the  legate  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  at- 
tended. 

In  the  tenth  and  last  session  (Feb.  28)  the  emperor 
Basil  attended,  with  his  son  Constantine,  twenty  patri- 
cians, the  three  ambassadors  of  Louis,  emperor  of  Italy 
and  France,  and  those  of  Michael,  king  of  Bulgaria ; also 
a hundred  bishops  were  present.  They  acknowledged 
seven  preceding  (ecumenical  councils,  and  declared  this 
to  bo  the  eighth.  The  condemnation  pronounced  by  the 
popes  Nicholas  and  Adrian  against  Photius  was  con- 
firmed. 

Twenty-seven  canons  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
the  previous  sessions  were  read;  they  were  chiefly  di- 
rected against  l’botius : 

• 3.  Enjoins  the  worship  of  the  sacred  image  of  our  Lord 
equally  with  the  books  of  the  holy  Gospels  \<rqito  honore 
cum  hbro  S.  K. ) ; nlso  orders  the  worship  of  the  cross  and 
of  images  of  saints. 

7.  Forbids  persons  laboring  under  anathema  to  paint 
the  holy  images. 

11.  Anathematizes  nil  who  believed  with  Photius  that 
the  body  contains  two  souls. 

12.  Forbids  princes  to  meddle  in  the  election  of  bishops. 

13.  Orders  that  the  higher  ranks  in  each  Church  shall 
be  filled  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  Church,  aud  uot  by 
strangers. 

16.  Reprobates  the  sacrilegious  use  made  of  the  holy 
vestmems  and  garments  by  the  emperor  Michael,  who 
employed  them  iu  profane  shows  and  games. 

21.  Enjoins  reverence  to  all  the  patriarchs,  especially  to 
the  pope,  and  declares  that  even  iu  an  oecumenical  synod, 
any  mailer  of  complaint  or  doubt  involving  the  Romau 
Church  should  be  treated  with  suitable  revereuce,  with- 
out presuming  to  pnss  any  sentence  against  the  supreme 
pontiffs  of  old  Rome. 

Further,  a definition  of  faith  was  published  in  the 
name  of  the  council,  with  anathema  against  all  heretics, 
especially  naming  Monothelites  and  Iconoclasts. 

The  acts  of  this  council  were  subscribed,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  three  legates  of  the  pope  (the  emperor, 
through  humility,  refusing  to  sign  first),  then  by  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  and  after  him  by  Joseph,  legate  of 
Alexandria,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  repre- 
sented the  vacant  see  of  Antioch,  and  the  legate  of 
Jerusalem,  then  by  the  emperor  and  his  two  sons,  Con- 
stantine and  Leo,  and,  lastly,  by  one  hundred  aud  one 
bishops. 

This  council  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered oecumenical ; it  was,  indeed,  annulled  in  the  follow- 
ing council,  and  has  always  been  rejected  by  the  East- 
ern Church.  See  Labbe,  Condi,  viii,  962. 

LI.  Sometimes  styled  the  ninth  general,  was  held 
A.D.  879,  by  the  emperor  Basil,  upon  the  restoration  of 
Photius  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Ignatius.  The  legates  of  pope  John 
VIII  and  of  all  the  Eastern  patriarchs  attended,  with  not 
less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  bishops. 

In  the  first  session  Photlns  presided;  the  legate  of 
John,  cardinal  Peter,  declared  the  pope’s  willingness  to 
recognise  Photius  as  his  brother,  and  produced  the  pres- 
ents which  he  hiul  brought  for  the  latter  from  Rome. 
Much  was  said  by  Zacharins,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  and 
others,  in  praise  of  Photius,  which  was  greatly  applauded 
> by  the  assembly. 
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In  the  second  station  (Nor.  16)  the  letter  of  the  nope 
to  the  emperor,  translated  into  Greek,  was  read,  llioae 
parte  which  were  unfavorable  to  Photlue  having  been 
altered.  The  council  received  the  pope's  loner  relating 
to  union  with  the  latter,  but  rejected  that  which  claimed 
Bulgaria  as  belonging  to  the  Homan  obedience.  The 
letter  of  the  pope  to  Photius  was  theu  rend,  that  port, 
however,  being  suppressed  which  declared  that  PhothtB 
ought  to  have  consulted  him  before  returning  to  the  see 
of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  asked  pardon  in  full 
council.  The  bishops  declared  that  no  force  or  violence 
hud  been  used  by  Photlue,  In  order  to  procure  his  re- 
establishment in  the  see,  nnd  that  all  had  been  done 

Suietlv  and  In  order;  afterwards,  he  himself  spoke, 
cclnring  that  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  patriarchate 
against  his  own  will,  to  which  the  whole  council  as- 
sented. This  done,  the  letters  of  the  eastern  patriarchs 
to  the  emperor  and  to  Photius  were  read,  being  all  highly 
favorable  to  the  latter,  acknowledging  him  to  be  the  law- 
ful patriarch  of  Constantinople,  aud  inveighing  against 
the  synod  of  S69. 

In  the  third  session  (Nov.  IS)  the  letter  of  John  YIII 
to  the  Church  of  Constantinople  was  first  read,  then  the 
acts  of  all  previous  councils  condemning  Photius  were 
annulled,  the  council  declaring,  “ We  reject  and  anathe- 
matize that  pretended  council  tthe  preceding)  in  uniting 
ourselves  to  the  patriarch  Photius." 

In  the  fourth  session  (Christmas  Eve)  the  letter  of  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  to  Photius  was  rend ; it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  couucil,  which  declared  that  the  eastern 
sees  had  all  along  recoguised  Photius.  Afterwards,  the 
articles  of  union  were  discussed;  they  were  five:  1.  Re- 
specting Bulgaria,  concerning  which  nothing  wns  de- 
termined ; 2.  Relating  to  the  consecration  of  laymen  to 
the  see  of  Constantinople ; 8.  Forbidding  tho  election  of 
any  person  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  from 
another  Church ; 4.  Condemning  all  the  councils  held 
against  Photius  ; 5.  Excommunicating  all  who  refused  to 
communicate  with  Photius.  The  last  four  were  unani- 
mously approved. 

In  the  fifth  session  (Jan.  20, 880}  the  second  council  of 
Niciea  wns  approved,  and  received  as  oecumenical.  After 
the  publication  of  certain  canons,  the  bishops  present 
proceeded  to  subscribe  the  nets  of  the  council,  the  Roman 
legates  being  the  first,  who  declared  that  they  acknowl- 
edged Photius  to  be  the  legitimate  patriarch,  thnt  they 
rejected  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  $69,  against 
him,  and  that  if  any  schismatics  should  still  separate 
themselves  from  Photius,  their  lawful  pastor,  they  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  communion,  until  they  should  return 
to  obedience. 

The  sixth  session  was  held  (March  10)  in  the  palace, 
the  emperor  Basil  being  present.  Here  it  was  agreed  to 
follow  the  decisions  of  the  seven  (ecumenical  councils  in 
drawing  up  a profession  of  faith ; thereby,  in  fact,  con- 
demning the  addition  of  the  “ Filloque." 

In  the  seventh  and  last  session,  held  on  Sunday,  March 
IS,  in  the  church,  the  definition  of  faith,  ngreed  to  in  the 
former  session,  was  read  and  subscribed,  after  which  the 
council  was  dissolved. 

The  acts  of  this  council  were  subscribed  by  the  em- 
peror. It  was  rejected  by  the  Western  Church.  John 
VIII  very  shortly  after  sent  Marinus,  his  legate,  to 
Constantinople,  to  revoke  his  consent  to  its  proceed- 
ings, and  to  declare  his  concurrence  in  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  previously  passed  against  Photius. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  universally  received  in 
the  East  See  Labbe,  Concil.  ix,  324-329. 

LI  I.  Held  A.D.  1054,  by  the  patriarch  Michael  Cmrtt- 
larius.  In  this  council  the  great  schism  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches  was  (as  it  were)  consum- 
mated. Ccorularius  bad  previously  written  a letter  in 
his  own  name  aud  that  of  Leo,  archbishop  of  Acrida,  to 
John,  bishop  of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  in  which  he  publicly 
accused  the  Latin  Church  of  error.  Among  other  things 
laid  to  their  charge  was  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in 
the  holy  communion;  single  immersion  in  holy  bap- 
tism ; the  use  of  signs  by  bishops,  etc.  To  this  letter 
Leo  IX  returned  an  angry  answer,  and  held  a coun- 
cil at  Rome,  in  which  the  Greek  churches  were  ex- 
communicated. The  emperor,  however,  was  anxious 
to  appease  matters,  and,  by  his  order,  Leo  sent  three 
legates  to  Constantinople,  Humbert,  Peter,  archbishop 
of  Amalfi,  and  F rederick,  chancellor  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  (afterwards  Stephen  IX),  who  by  their  own  con- 
duct fully  seconded  the  arrogance  of  the  pope,  and,  in 
1054,  iu  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  solemnly  excom- 
municated Michael  Cserularius  and  Leo  of  Acrida,  with 
all  their  adherents;  and,  leaving  a written  document 
to  this  effect  upon  the  altar,  departed,  shakiug  off  the 


dust  from  their  feet.  Upon  this,  Michael  called  togeth- 
er this  council,  in  which  be  excommunicated  the  three 
legates,  with  all  those  who  adhered  to  their  views.  The 
jealousy  with  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  regarded  the 
claim  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  to  the  su- 
premacy over  the  churches  of  their  own  obedience  was 
the  true  cause  of  this  rupture. 

LIIL  A council  wns  held  by  Nicholas  III,  the  patri- 
arch, about  the  year  1084,  in  which  the  decree  made  in 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  842,  in  favor  of  tho 
use  of  images,  was  confirmed.  Simeon,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  twenty-three  archbishops  and  bishops,  to- 
gether with  many  heads  of  monasteries,  were  present. 
The  case  of  Leo,  archbishop  of  Chalcedon,  was  dis- 
cussed, and  his  opinion  unanimously  condemned,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  an  absolute  worship,  and  not 
merely  relative , was  due  to  the  holy  images,  Leo  him- 
self submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  retracted, 
aud  was  admitted  to  communion. 

LIV.  Held  A.D.1118,  under  John  IX,  in  which  the  sect 
of  the  Bogoroili  was  condemned,  aud  its  leader  Basilius 
anathematized  and  sentenced  to  he  hunted.  This  sect 
took  its  rise  in  Bulgaria.  Like  the  Mossalians,  in  ear- 
lier times,  they  attributed  an  excessive  importance  to 
prayer,  and  walked  about  perpetually  muttering  prayer 
to  themselves;  the  Lord’s  prayer  they  repeated  seven 
times  every  day,  and  five  times  in  the  night,  many  of 
them  very  much  more  frequently.  From  this  habit  of 
much  praying  they  derived  the  name  of  Bogomili,  which, 
in  the  Sclavonic  language,  means,  “ God  have  mercy 
upon  us.”  In  their  heretical  notions  they  resembled 
the  Manichajans  and  Baulicians,  which  last  sect  arose 
about  the  same  time.  They  affected  on  appearance  of 
extreme  sanctity,  and  wore  tho  monkish  dress.  Their 
leader  Basilius,  a physician,  had  twelve  principal  fol- 
lowers whom  he  designated  his  apostles,  and  also  some 
women,  who  went  about  spreading  the  poison  of  his 
doctrine  everywhere.  Basilius,  when  before  the  coun- 
cil, refused  to  dotty  his  doctrine,  and  declared  that  he 
was  willing  to  endure  any  torment,  and  death  itself. 
One  peculiar  notion  of  this  sect  was,  that  no  tortneut 
could  affect  them,  and  that  the  angels  would  deliver 
them  even  from  the  fire.  Basilius  himself  was  hunted 
in  this  year.  Several  of  his  followers,  when  seized,  re- 
tracted; others,  among  whom  were  some  of  those  whom 
he  called  his  npostles,  were  kept  in  prison  and  died 
there.  Several  councils  were  held  upon  this  subject. 

LV.  Held  A.D.  1143,  Aug.  20,  by  the  patriarch  Mi- 
chael Oxytes,  in  which  the  consecration  of  two  bishops, 
Clemens  and  l/eontius,  performed  by  the  metropolitan 
alone,  was  declared  to  he  null  and  void.  They  were 
further  condemned  as  favorers  of  the  sect  of  the  Bogo- 
mili. See  Leo  Allat.  Constit.  1,  t- 11,  cap.  12,  p.  671. 

LVI.  Held  about  A.D.  1143.  Nypbon,  a monk  (who 
had  been  sentenced  in  a previous  council  to  be  impris- 
oned until  further  evidence  could  he  procured  against 
him),  was  condemned  for  blasphemy;  among  other 
things,  for  saying,  “anathema  to  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews." lie  was  put  into  prison,  nnd  remained  there 
during  the  patriarchate  of  Michael.  See  Leo  Allat. 
Constit.  p.  681;  Mansi,  Concil.  xviii;  Baronius,  Anna/. 
A.D.  1143. 

LVII.  Held  A.D.  1156,  under  the  patriarch  Lucas 
Chrysohcrgcs;  in  which  the  errors  of  Sotcrichus  Pan- 
tengeuus,  the  patriarch-elect  of  Antioch,  and  of  some 
others,  were  condemned.  They  asserted  that  the  sacri- 
fice upon  the  cross  was  offered  to  the  Father  nnd  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  alone,  and  not  to  the  Word,  the  Son  of  God. 
The  origin  of  this  error  seems  to  have  been  the  fear  of 
admitting  the  Ncstorian  doctrine  of  two  persons  iu  Jesus 
Christ.  In  a subsequent  sitting  Sotcrichus  confessed 
his  error,  hut  was  judged  unworthy  of  the  priesthood. 

LYTII.  Held  A.D.  1261,  by  the  emperor  Michael  Pa- 
leologus,  to  deliberate  upon  the  recall  of  Arscnius  I,  the 
patriarch,  who  had  withdrawn  from  Constantinople. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  as  follows:  Arseni- 
us  (Antorianus)  was  a monk  of  Mount  Athos,  who  had 
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been  raised  to  the  office  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
by  the  emperor,  Theodorus  Lascaria  II,  in  1257.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Michael  I’aleologus  was,  in 
the  absence  of  Arsenius,  appointed  regent,  and  short- 
ly after  having  been  associated  in  the  imperial  dig- 
nity with  the  young  emperor  John,  Arsenius  was 
obliged,  against  his  own  wishes,  to  crown  him ; this, 
however,  he  did  only  upon  condition  that  John  should 
hold  the  first  rank.  Subsequently,  seeing  that  this 
condition  was  not  fulfilled,  and  that  Michael  was  go- 
ing on  in  an  ill  course,  he  withdrew  from  his  sec;  to 
which  Michael  immediately  appointed  Nicephorus  of 
Ephesus,  in  1*260,  who  died  within  a few  months,  when 
Michael  convoked  this  couucil  to  consider  about  the 
expediency  of  recalling  Arsenius.  After  some  debate, 
in  the  course  of  which  some  of  the  bishops  present 
maintained  that  Arsenius  had  not  lawfully  ami  canoni- 
cally vacated  the  see,  and  others  that  he  had  sufficient- 
ly signified  his  abdication  by  his  words  and  actions,  it 
was  resolved  to  send  a deputation  from  the  council  to 
Arsenius  to  entreat  him  to  return,  which  he  subsequent- 
ly did,  the  emperor  promising  to  forget  all  that  bad 
passed. 

L1X.  Held  A.D.  12G6,  by  the  same  Michael  Paleol- 
ogus,  in  which  the  patriarch  Arsenius  was  deposed  ami 
banished.  Arsenius,  after  his  recall  in  12G1,  had  given 
offence  to  the  emperor  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
consecration  of  Nicephorus  to  the  patriarchate  during 
his  absence ; and  subsequently  learning  that  Michael 
had  cruelly  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  young  emperor 
John,  be  had  boldly  excommunicated  him ; and,  upon 
his  continuing  obstinate,  he  had,  in  a council  held  three 
years  afterwards,  entirely  cut  him  off  from  the  Church, 
Upon  this  Michael  grievously  persecuted  him ; and  upon 
a false  charge  of  having  administered  the  holy  commun- 
ion to  a Turkish  prince,  he  was  in  this  synod  excom- 
municated, deposed,  and  banished,  and  Joseph  set  up  in 
his  place.  This  caused  a schism  among  the  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  most  of  them  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Joseph.  Arsenius  died  in  banishment  in  1273. 

LX.  Held  about  A.D.  1277,  in  which  John  Veccus,or 
Boccus,  who  succeeded  Joseph  I in  the  patriarchate, 
made  profession  of  the  faith  as  held  by  the  Church  of 
Home,  and  excommunicated  those  of  the  Greeks  who  re- 
fused to  return  into  union  with  that  Church.  A long 
synodal  letter  was  written  to  the  pope,  humbly  deplor- 
ing the  division  of  the  two  churches,  acknowledging 
the  primacy  of  Rome,  and  confessing  the  Latin  faith. 
This,  however,  was  not  done  without  great  opposition ; 
and  a new  schism  arose.  See  Labbc,  Condi,  xi,  1032- 
1037. 

LXI.  Held  A.D.  1280,  May  3,  by  the  same  patriarch, 
John  Yeccus,  at  which  eight  metropolitans  and  eight 
archbishops  were  present.  A passage  was  read  from 
the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Nvssa  (beginning  with  these 
words, u Cum  adduce  ret  magnus  Movses  ”),  in  which  the 
following  words  occur:  “Spiritus  vero  Sanctus  ct  a 1’a- 
tre  dicitur  ct  ex  Filio  esse  nffirmatur.”  The  word  “ ex,” 
it  appeared,  had  been  wilfully  erased,  and  thus  the  sense 
of  the  passage  was  altered,  which  otherwise  would  have 
assisted  towards  the  re-establishment  of  union  between 
the  churches,  since  it  tended  to  prove  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father. 
The  zeal  of  Veccus  for  a reunion  with  Rome,  and  in  fa- 
vor «>f  the  Latin  faith,  brought  upon  him  the  ill-will  of 
lice  Greeks.  See  Labbe,  CondL  xi,  1125. 

LX1L  Held  A.D.  1283,  in  which  the  patriarch  Vcccus 
was  condemned;  and  at  a council  held  the  following 
year,  in  the  palace  of  DJaoqucmse,  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  union  agreed  upon  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274, 
and  publicly  ratified  by  Veccus,  was  annulled,  and  Vec- 
cus himself  exiled. 

UHL  Held  A.D.  1341,  under  John  XIV,  patriarch, 
who  i>rc»ided,  the  emperor,  Andronicus  III,  being  pres- 
ent- To  this  council  Gregory  I’alamns,  the  chief  of 
the  Quiet Uts  or  Hesv  casta?,  of  Mount  Athos,  was  cited 
to  answer  the  accusation  of  Ilarlaam,  a Calabrian  monk 


(afterwards  bishop  of  Gienccc,  in  Calabria).  These 
Quiet  ists  believed  that  by  intense  and  constant  con- 
templation it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a tranquillity  of 
mind  entirely  free  from  perturbation ; and,  according- 
ly, they  used  to  sit  in  one  fixed  posture,  gazing  at  the 
pit  of  their  stomach  (hence  the  title  Umbilicnni,  given 
them  by  Barlaam),  and  pretended  that,  when  so  occu- 
pied, they  could  see  a divine  light  beaming  forth  from 
the  soul,  and  that  this  light  was  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  same  that  illuminated  Christ  during  the  transfigura- 
tion. The  event  of  the  council,  however,  was  that  Greg- 
ory triumphed,  and  Barlaam  was  condemned,  and  made 
to  ask  pardon  for  his  hasty  accusation.  He  subsequent- 
ly returned  to  Italy.  See  Labbe,  Condi,  xi,  1872. 

Five  other  councils  were  held  upon  this  same  subject 
within  the  nine  following  years. 

LXIV.  A council  was  held  about  A.D.  1345,  at  which 
the  two  legates  from  Rome— Francis,  archbishop  of  Bos- 
phorus, and  Richard,  bishop  of  Chersoncsus,  an  English- 
man— were  present.  Their  object  was  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  for  a union  of  the  two  churches.  As  neither 
the  patriarch,  John  XIV,  nor  his  bishops  were  capable 
of  managing  the  business,  Nicephorus  Gregorius,  a 
learned  layman,  was  called  in,  by  whose  advice  they 
avoided  all  discussion  with  the  legates,  and  the  matter 
fell  to  the  ground. 

LXV.  Held  about  A.D.  1450,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  agreed  upon 
at  Florence  in  1439.  Gregory  III,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  deposed,  on  account  of  the  consent  which 
he  had  given,  as  he  allowed,  willingly,  to  that  union, 
and  Athanasius  elected  to  his  place.  This  was  done  in 
the  first  session.  In  the  second  the  unfair  means  used 
by  the  Latins  at  Florence,  in  order  to  effect  the  union, 
were  dilated  on.  In  the  third  the  question  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  argued,  and  the  Latin 
doctrine  on  that  subject  endeavored  to  he  refuted.  In 
the  fourth  they  discussed  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  authority  claimed  by  the  pope  over  the  Oriental 
and  all  other  churches. 

2.  The  tire  of  purgatory. 

3.  The  frnitiou  of  the  saints. 

4.  The  words  of  consecration. 

In  all  of  these  they  differed  from  the  view  taken  by 
the  Roman  Church.  They  then  added  twenty-five  ar- 
ticles of  complaint  against  the  Latin  Church  : 

1.  That  they  did  not  paint  the  Images  like  the  archetype. 

2.  That  they  adapted  secular  tones  to  ecclesiastical 
psalmody. 

3.  That  they  permitted  men  and  women  to  sit  together 
in  their  churches. 

4.  That  they  forbade  marriage  to  the  clergy. 

6.  That  they  did  not  prny  towards  the  East. 

0.  That  they  used  unleavened  bread  in  the  holy  sacrifice. 

7.  That  they  asserted  whatever  is  in  God  to  be  sub- 
stance. 

a That  the  pope  had  that  cross  depicted  upon  his  feet 
which  Christ  carried  ou  his  shoulder. 

9.  That  they  allowed  the  bed -ridden  (c.ubanttm)  to 
participate  in  the  holy  mysteries,  and  that  not  with  suf- 
ficient reverence. 

10.  That  they  nccepted  money  from  harlots. 

11.  That  they  fasted  ou  Saturdays. 

12.  That  they,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  seventh 
synod,  made  paintings  to  represent  the  Father. 

13.  That  in  crossing  themselves  they  began  on  the  left 

14.  That  the  pope  usurped  a secular  authority. 

15.  That  the  pone,  for  money,  absolved  Christians  from 
the  obligation  to  last 

16.  That,  contrary  to  holy  Scripture,  they  permitted 
parents  to  make  their  eldest  sous  sole  heirs. 

IT.  That  they  gave  to  the  imHge  of  Christ  ntid  to  the 
cross  the  worship  of  Latrin,  which  is  due  only  to  the 
i Word. 

IS.  That  they  adored  Images. 

11*.  That  they  permitted  priests,  in  a state  of  fornica- 
tion, to  celebrate  mass. 

20.  That  they  did  not  at  ouce  nnoiut  the  heads  of  the 

^ •Jl.  That  thoy  did  not  prny  Mantling  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

22.  That  they  ate  of  tilings  suffocated. 

23.  That  they  punished  with  temjtoral  fires  those  who 

erred  in  the  faith.  .... 

24.  Thnt  they  did  not  enjoin  those  who  had  dono  any 
injury  tp  any  one  to  seek  forgiveness  of  him. 
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The  synod,  which  was  numerously  attended,  ended 
with  the  fifth  session.  See  Labbe,  Condi,  xiii,  1365. 

LXVL  Held  A.D.  1593.  A great  synod,  in  which 
Jeremiah  II,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Meletius 
of  Alexandria  presided.  All  things  relating  to  the 
foundation  of  the  new  patriarchate  of  Moscow  were 
confirmed  in  this  council.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  Kieff,  which  was  then  the  metropolis  of  Russia, 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople ; but  about  that  time  Jeremiah  II,  being  at  Mos- 
cow, the  monks  of  that  city  earnestly  besought  him  that 
the  people  and  empire  of  Moscow  might  be  subjected 
to  an  archbishop,  avrornpaXoc,  “qui  sui  juris  esset;” 
subject,  that  is,  to  no  superior.  This  petition  the  pa- 
triarch at  once,  of  his  own  accord,  granted,  and  con- 
firmed his  promise  by  an  oath,  at  the  same  time  giving 
a deed  drawn  up  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  by  which  the 
new  patriarchate  of  Moscow  was  erected;  which  deed 
was  subscribed  by  all  the  priests  and  monks  who  were 
present  with  him.  Having  executed  this  deed,  Jere- 
miah convoked  a synod  on  Jan.  26,  1589,  in  the  impe- 
rial city  of  Moscow,  conqvosed  of  all  the  bishops  and 
abbots  of  the  empire;  in  which,  the  liturgy  having  been 
first  said  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and 
the  whole  senate,  Job,  archbishop  of  Kostof,  was  elected, 
and  declared  the  first  primate  and  patriarch  of  the  em- 
pire of  Moscow.  Upon  the  return  of  Jeremiah  to  Con- 
stantinople, a numerous  council  of  bishops  was  assem- 
bled in  the  month  of  February,  1593,  by  which  the 
erection  of  the  new  patriarchate  of  Moscow  was  con- 
firmed; and  it  was  declared  to  be  just  and  right  that 
the  state  of  Moscow,  strictly  orthodox,  etc.,  should  re- 
ceive ecclesiastical  honors  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  Chalcedon,  and  for  other 
sufficient  reasons  there  stated.  Then  it  was  settled  and 
decreed  that  the  Church  of  Moscow  should  be  thence- 
forward a patriarchate;  that  all  Russia, with  its  tribu- 
taries northwards,  should  be  subject  to  it  in  all  matters 
ecclesiastical ; and  that  the  patriarch  of  Moscow  should 
rank  next  after  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  take 
precedence  of  all  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bish- 
ops throughout  the  whole  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Church 
of  Christ.  It  was  further  decreed  that  the  election  of 
the  patriarch  of  Moscow  should  be  confirmed  bv  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  whom  a fixed  tribute 
should  be  paid.  Job,  archbishop  of  Rostof,  was  then 
consecrated  primate  of  the  empire  of  Moscow,  and  pa- 
triarch. 

LX\  II.  Held  A.D.  1638,  Sept.  24,  by  Cyril  of  Bercea, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  anathe- 
matizing the  memory  of  Cyril  Lucar,  his  predecessor, 
who  died  al>out  three  months  previously,  and  who  was 
accused  of  holding  many  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Cal- 
vin. It  was  decreed  that  Cyril  Lucar  should  be  pub- 
licly denounced,  and  delivered  over  to  an  anathema,  as 
well  as  all  those  who  received  his  vain  dogmas.  Thir- 
teen anathemas  were  then  published  against  him,  of 
which  the  following  is  a summary: 


• k1*.  Tu  ^rriksunmmed  Lncar,  who  has  falsely  asserted 
that  the  whole  Eastern  Church  is  of  the  same  belief  as 
Calvin,  anathema. 

it.  To  Cyril,  who  teaches  and  believes  that  the  holy 
Church  or  Christ  can  lie,  anathema. 

3.  To  Cyril,  who  teaches  and  believes  that  God  bn* 
chosen  some  to  glory  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  predestinated  them  wlthont  works,  nod  has  renro- 
bated  others  withont  cause,  and  that  the  works  of  none 
are  sufficient  to  demaud  a reward  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ,  anathema. 

4.  To  Cyril,  who  teaches  and  believes  that  the  saints  arc 

nia  °mr  »nd  intercessors  with  God,  anathema. 

j Cyrii,  who  teaches  and  believes  that  man  is  not 

or.tnni f,ree  ll,at  every  mn'i  has  the  power 

< m no*  d,dn£  g°od,  anathema. 

6.  ro  Cyril,  who  tenches  and  believes  that  there  arc 
not  seven  sacraments,  but  that  only  two,  i.  e.  baptism 
jipd  the  euchariM,  were  handed  down  to  u$  by  Christ  in 
his  gospel,  aunt hema.  J 

W'  'fho  tenfhe*  »nd  believes  that  the  hrend 
r»wTriCi  nti ,he  'dl*r’a,ld  “leo  the  wine,  is  not  changed  by 
the  blessing  of  the  priest,  nud  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Guost,  luto  the  real  body  aud  blood  of  Christ,  anathema.' 
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8.  To  Cyril,  who  teaches  and  believes  that  they  who 
have  falleu  asleep  in  piety  and  good  works  are  not  as- 
sisted by  the  alms  of  their  relations  and  the  prayers  of 
the  Church,  anathema. 

9.  To  Cyril,  a uew  Iconoclast,  and  the  worst  of  all, 
anathema. 

The  10th  and  11th  are  merely  an  amplification  of  the 
9th,  mid  the  12th  and  13th  a recapitulation  aud  enforce- 
ment of  the  whole 

The  acts  of  the  council  are  signed  by  three  patriarchs, 
viz.  Cyril  of  Constantinople,  Metrophanes  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Theophanes  of  Jerusalem ; also  by  t wen  tv- 
four  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  by  twenty-one  dig- 
nitaries of  the  great  Church  of  Constantinople.  See 
Neale,  Hist.  of  the  Oriental  Church. 

LX VIII.  Held  A.D.  1641,  by  Parthenius;  eight  prel- 
ates and  four  dignitaries  of  the  Church  attended.  The 
teaching  of  Cyril  Lucar  was  again  condemned,  and  the 
use  of  the  word  fitTovoiuKttQ  authorized  to  express  the 
change  in  the  elements  after  consecration ; but  this 
was  not  done  without  opposition,  as  it  was  a term  un- 
known to  the  fathers,  and  the  offspring  of  Latin  scholas- 
ticism. See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Oriental  Church. 

LXIX  (Council,  of  Jassy),  A.D.  1642.  Held  at 
Jassy,  in  Moldavia,  but  commonly  named  the  synod  of 
Constantinople,  l’arthenius,  the  oecumenical  patriarch, 
presided;  and  the  acts  of  the  council  (which  are  in- 
corporated with  and  authenticated  by  those  of  the 
Council  of  Bethlehem,  A.D.  1672)  are  signed  by  twenty- 
three  archbishops  and  bishops,  among  whom  was  Peter 
Mogilas,  archbishop  of  Kieff,  the  author  of  the  Confssio 
Orihoilnxfc  Kcdesue  Catholictr  el  Orientals,  which,  as 
revised  by  Meletius  Svriga,  was  formally  approved. 
Most  of  the  signatures,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
added  subsequently,  the  number  of  prelates  actually 
present  being  small. 

The  decrees  of  this  synod  are  contained  in  seventeen 
chapters,  and  the  condemnation  of  Cyril  Lucar  is  more 
fully  expressed  than  it  had  been  in  the  synod  of  1638. 
All  the  chapters  of  Cyril,  except  the  seventh  on  the 
incarnation,  are  condemned.  See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the 
Oriental  Church ; Labbe,  Concil.  xv,  1713. 

LXX.  Held  A.D.  1718,  April  12;  the  patriarch,  Jere- 
miah of  Constantinople,  Samuel  of  Alexandria,  and 
Chrysanthus  of  Jerusalem  being  present,  with  the  cler- 
gy of  the  Church  of  Constantinople.  In  this  council 
the  twelve  proposals  of  the  Scotch  and  English  non- 
juring  bishops  upon  the  subject  of  a union  between  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  noujuring  British  churches  was 
considered.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  scheme 
were  as  follows  : In  1716  Arsenius,  metropolitan  of  the 
Thebaid,  in  Egypt,  was  in  London,  and  the  Scotch  bish- 
op, Campbell,  forming  an  acquaintance  with  him,  was 
led  to  mention  the  subject  of  a union  to  him.  Arsenius 
entered  warmly  into  the  matter,  and  undertook  to  for- 
ward to  the  Orientals  any  proposals  upon  the  subject 
which  the  British  bishops  might  agree  upon.  In  con- 
sequence twelve  proposals  were  drawn  up,  which  were 
translated  into  Greek  by  bishop  Spinkcs.  and  to  them 
was  added  a declaration  expressing  wherein  they  agreed 
and  disagreed  with  the  Oriental  Church.  The  fire 
points  of  disagreement  were  as  follows : 

1.  That  they  denied  to  the  canons  of  cecumcuical  coun- 
cils the  same  authority  with  holy  Scripture. 

2.  That  they  could  uot  pay  any  kiud  of  worship  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

3.  That  they  could  not  pray  to  saints  or  angels. 

4.  That  they  could  give  uo  religious  veneration  to 
images. 

R.  That  they  could  uot  worship  the  host  lu  the  encha- 
rlstic  sacrifice. 

In  1721  “ The  answer  of  the  orthodox  in  the  East  to 
the  proposals  sent  from  Britain  for  a union  and  agree- 
ment with  the  Oriental  Church  ” was  transmitted 
through  Arsenius,  who  was  then  at  Moscow.  This  an- 
swer was  the  synodical  judgment  agreed  upon  in  this 
council ; it  was  contained  in  a long  paper,  in  Greek,  ac- 
cepting the  twelve  proposals  and  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment. under  certain  explanations,  but  warmly  defending 
the  Greek  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  five  articles  of 
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diaagreement,  and  insisting  upon  an  entire  conformity 
in  each  of  these  particulars.  At  the  same  time  they 
forwarded  the  two  declarations  of  their  Church  drawn 
up  in  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (or  Bethlehem),  un- 
der Dorithcus,  in  1672,  and  in  that  under  Callinicus,  in 
1791.  See  Skinner,  Kecks.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii,  634. 

LXXI.  Held  A.D.  1723,  in  September,  upon  the  same 
subject  as  the  preceding— Jeremiah  of  Constantinople, 
Athanasius  of  Antioch,  Chrysanthus  of  Jerusalem,  Cal- 
linicus of  Ileraclea,  Auxentius  of  Cyzicum,  Paisius  of 
Nicomedia,  Gerasim  us  of  Nictea,  Parthenius  of  Chalce- 
don,  Ignatius  of  Tbessalonica,  Arsenius  of  Prusa,  Theoc- 
tislus  of  Polypolis,  and  Callinicus  of  Vania  being  pres- 
ent. Upon  the  receipt  of  the  synodical  judgment  of 
the  last  council,  the  English  bishops,  in  a synod  held 
at  London,  in  May,  1722,  drew  up  a reply  defending 
their  former  position  by  appropriate  passages  from  Holy 
Scripture  and  from  the  fathers,  and  concluding  with  the 
following  proposal : 

“If  our  liberty,  therefore,  is  left  us  In  the  Instances 
shore  mentioned  .-  if  the  Oriental  pntriarebs  and  bishops 
will  authentically  declare  us  not  obliged  to  the  invocation 
of  taints  and  angels,  the  worship  of  images  and  the  adora- 
tion of  the  host ; if  they  please  publicly  and  authorita- 
tively, by  an  instrument  under  their  hands,  to  prouonnee 
as  perfectly  disengaged  in  these  particulars,  both  at 
home  »nd  abroad,  in  their  churches  and  in  our  own: 
these  relaxing  concessions  allowed,  we  hope,  may  answer 
the  overtures  on  both  sides,  and  conciliate  a uulon.” 

In  the  present  council  this  second  communication  of 
the  British  bishops  was  considered,  and  a final  answer 
dnwn  up  and  forwarded,  telling  the  Anglican  prelates 
that  thej-  had  nothing  to  say  different  from  their  former 
reply:  and,  far  from  acceding  to  any  compromise,  they 
boldly  declare  that 

“These  doctrines  have  been  long  since  examined,  and 
rightly  and  religiously  defined  and  settled  by  the  holy 
and  oecumenical  synods,  so  that  it  is  neither  lawful  to 
add  anything  to  them,  nor  to  take  anything  from  them ; 
therefore,  they  who  are  disposed  to  agree  with  us  in  the 
divine  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  fuith  must  necessarily 
follow  and  submit  to  what  has  been  defined  and  de- 
termined by  the  ancient  fathers  and  by  the  holy  and 
oauneuical  synods,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  and 
their  holy  successors,  the  fathers  of  our  Church,  to  this 
ttw.-w  say  they  must  submit  to  them  with  sincerity 
and  obedience,  and  without  any  scruple  or  dispute,  and 
uus  is  a sufficient  answer  to  what  you  nave  written.” 

To  this  epistle  they  added  the  confession  of  faith 
szreed  upon  in  the  synod  of  Bethlehem,  in  1672.  See 
Skinner,  Kecks.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii,  637. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Richard  ct  Giraud  (Bib- 
Iktiuqut  Sacree,  viii,  158  sq.)  give  several  less  impor- 
tant councils  held  at  Constantinople,  as  follows : 

I.  In  S5J,  against  Athanasins. 

||.  In  C8,  lu  favor  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

III.  In  439,  on  the  pretended  primacy  of  the  Church  nt 

Anrloc.h. 

IV.  In  451,  on  the  conversion  of  the  Eutychiaus. 

V.  In  497,  in  which  Macedonius  condemned  the  de- 
fender* of  the  Conucil  of  Cbalcedon. 

VI  In  B'in,  by  Enipbmiitu,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
toacendug  his  ordination.  The  council  wrote  a letter  to 
llormisdas  on  the  subject. 

In  560,  a synod  of  Eutychiaus,  followers  of  Julian 
« Hslfcarnassus. 

VIIL  in  Sot  by  order  of  Nicephoros,  successor  to  Con- 
•Untine  VII,  in  which  Joseph  (Economos  of  Constanti- 
o »ple  was  restored,  whom  the  patriarch  Tarasins  hud 
«?raded  for  having  crowned  Theodora,  concubine  of 
Ci  *tan  line, 

IX.  Io  808.  in  which  Constantine's  marriage  with  The- 
cdora  was  ratified,  and  several  eminent  persons  were 
exiled 

X.  In  914,  by  Nicephoros,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
»uh  aixty-six  bishops.  Antonins,  an  iconoclastic  bishop 
<a  Pamphylin,  was  excommunicated.  Mansi  piucce  three 

In  this  year  (Condi,  i,  807). 

XI.  Id  881,  in  which  the  Catholic  bishops  refused  to 
sane  in  council  with  heretics,  as  the  emperor  Michael  II 
“•d  proposed. 

XII  in  8S8,  against  image  worehip. 

XIII  In  854,  in  which  Gregory,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  was 
a*j**e<\  by  Ignatius  of  Constantinople.  Mansi  assigns 

YtS  ,hc  ?enr  947  or  (Condi.  I,  930). 

Xlv.  In  SM,  during  the  absence  of  the  tmlriarch  Igua- 
nas, in  which  the  adherents  of  Gregory  of  Syracuse  were 
°JCdemued  (Mansi,  i,  94T). 
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XV.  In  04)1,  in  which  Nicholas  the  Mystic,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  condemned  the  marriage  of  the  emperor 
Leo  with  his  fourth  wife  (Lnbbe,  ix). 

XVI.  In  944,  to  depose  Trypho,  whom  Constantine  VIII 
had  intruded  into  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  un- 
til his  owu  son,  l’heophylact,  should  be  of  sufficient  uge 
for  the  office  (Lnbbe,  ix;  llardouin,  vi). 

XVII.  In  963,  to  absoive  the  emperor  Nicephoros  Pho- 
cas  from  the  ban  which  the  patriarch  Polyeuctca  had  im- 
posed upon  him  for  having  two  wives ; the  emperor  tak- 
ing oath  of  his  innocence. 

XVIll.  In  969  a celebrated  dispute  was  held  at  Con- 
stantinople between  the  Catholics  mid  the  Jacobites,  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Nicephoros  (Itenaudot,  Liturgies 
Orientates,  ii,  489 ; Assemani,  Bibliotfuquc  Orientals,  il, 
133;  Mansi,  Condi,  supplement,  i,  1159). 

XIX.  In  975,  when  the  patriarch  Basil,  convicted  of 
crime,  was  deposed,  and  Antonius  Studiles  put  into  bis 
place  (Baronins,  Annales,  e.  an.). 

XX.  In  1080,  when  the  patriarch  Alexis  excommuni- 
cated the  seditious  (Mansi,  Condi,  append,  i,  74). 

XXI.  Iu  1027,  when  the  same  patriarch  condemned  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  monasteries. 

XXII.  In  1028,  when  the  same  patriarch  made  certain 
rales  concerning  bishops. 

XXIII.  In  1052,  when  the  patriarch  Michael  Ciernlariua 
defended  the  marriage  of  relatives  in  the  seventh  degree. 

XXIV.  In  1006,  when  the  patriarch  John  Xiphilin  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  difference  between  marriage 
and  regular  bctrothul  as  to  the  impediments  between  the 
parents. 

XXV.  In  1067,  on  the  same  subject. 

XXVI.  In  1081,  when  the  marriage  of  two  cousins,  one 
of  them  to  a mother,  and  the  other  to  a daughter,  was 
annulled. 

XXVJI.  In  the  same  year,  when  the  emperor  Alexis 
Comnenas  was  forbidden  to  dismember  episcopates. 

XXVIII.  In  1166,  when  Demetrius  Lampenus  and  others 
were  exiled  for  having  falsely  accused  the  Germans  of 
heresy  respecting  the  divine  nature.  Marriage  was  also 
allowed  to  the  seventh  degree  of  relationship  inclusively 
(Mansi,  il). 

XXIX.  Iu  1168,  when  the  Greek  Church  was  entirely 
separnied  from  the  Roman. 

XXX.  In  1285,  on  a passage  in  bk.  i,  cap.  v,  of  John  of 
Damascus's  hook  on  the  orthodox  faith  (llardouin,  vll). 

XXXI.  In  1297,  concerning  the  anathema  hurled  by  the 
patriarch  Athnnaslus  against  the  emperor  (Mansi,  ill). 

XXXII.  Iii  1299,  in  which  the  marriage  of  prince  Alexis 
was  judged  valid,  although  contracted  against  the  con- 
sent of  his  uncle  the  emperor. 

XXXIIL  In  1443,  when  the  patriarch  Metrophnnes,  who 
had  been  very  zealous  for  the  union  of  tiie  Greek  and 
Anglican  churches,  was  deposed  (JSintius,  Ds  Coneensione, 

XXXIV.  In  1566,  when  the  patriarch  Joshaphnt  was 
deposed  for  simony. 

Con8tantimiB  is  the  name  of  several  earlv  saints 
and  prelates  besides  those  given  below  and  under  Con- 
stantin e : 

1.  Bishop  in  the  Romagnn  in  the  4th  century,  ad- 
dressed by  Ambrose,  A.D.  379  (Epistles  in  Migne,  Patrol 
Lat.  xvi,  p.  878, 1245;  Ceillicr,  v,  480). 

2.  Bishop  of  Laodicca,  originally  a magisttr  nnlitum, 
consecrated  in  510  bishop  of  Ijiodicea.  He  was  a 
leading  Monophysitc,  and  as  such  was  de|>osed  by  Jus- 
tin I in  the  year  518.  He  is  commemorated  by  the 
Jacobites  on  June  26  (Asscinani,  LULL  Orient.  ii>  327 ; 
Le  Quicn,  Orient  Chrutiamu). 

3.  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  after  the  death  of  St. 
Benedict.  He  ruled  the  monastery  from  A.D.  543  to 
cir.  560.  He  was  one  of  the  four  whom  St.  Gregory 
consulted  as  witnesses  to  the  life  and  works  of  their 
founder  (Ceillicr,  xi,  634). 

4.  Saint,  is  said  in  the  breviary  of  Aberdeen  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Pa  tern  us,  king  of  Cornwall.  He  went 
as  a missionary-  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  martyred  in 
Cantire,  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  (Forbes,  A'u/. 
of  Scot.  Saints,  p.  311-314 ; Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
iii,  148, 149;  Lanigan,  Keel.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  486;  ii, 
165). 

5.  Sumamed,  or  perhaps  christened,  Silvanus,  the 
founder  of  the  Paulicians,  was  born  in  Armenia  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  7th  century.  By  order  of  the  emperor 
Coustantinus  Pogonatus,  he  was  stoned  to  death.  See 
Paui.icians. 

6.  Bishop  of  Nacolia,  in  Phrygia,  nlxiut  A.D.  727, 
the  principal  supporter,  among  other  bishops,  of  the 
emperor  Leo  III,  the  Isaurian,  iu  bis  polemic  against 
images. 
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7.  Constantinus  and  Feregrinus,  Saints,  were  two 
bishops  whose  relics  were  found  in  the  church  at  Ge- 
mirge,  in  Normandy,  but  it  is  not  known  when  or  where 
they  lived.  They  are  commemorated  in  that  church 
J une  15.  Sec  Smith,  Did . of  Christ,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Constantinus,  an  Italian  martyr,  was  a citizen  of 
Rome,  aud  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  being  con- 
demned to  be  burned,  was  put  in  a dung -cart;  who, 
thereat  rejoicing,  said  that  he  was  reputed  here  as  ex- 
crements of  this  world,  but  yet  his  death  was  a sweet 
odor  unto  God.  This  occurred  at  Rome  in  1542.  See 
Fox,  A cts  and  Monuments , iv,  398. 

Constantinus  (or  Constantius)  ok  Antioch, 
a Greek  theologian,  was  priest  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Antioch,  and  destined  to  succeed  Flavian, 
bishop  of  that  place.  Porphyry,  who  desired  to  obtain 
this  episcopal  see,  by  intrigue  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople obtained  of  Arcadius  an  order  of  exile  against 
Constantinus,  who,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  escaped  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  appears  to  have  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  lie  died  about  410  of  the  Christian  (era. 
He  placed  in  order  the  thirty -four  Homilies  of  John 
Chrysostom,  upon  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Among 
the  letters  of  Chrysostom  there  arc  two  addressed  to 
Constantinus,  and  he  appears  to  be  the  author  of  two 
other  letters  attributed  generally  to  Chrysostom.  See 
Iloefcr,  .Your,  liiog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Constantinus  Lichudes,  a Greek  theologian, 
was  at  first  protovestiary,  and  was  appointed  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  1058.  We  have  from  him  two 
synodal  decrees,  one  upon  a culpable  slave,  the  other 
upon  a priest  arrested  for  murder.  These  two  decrees 
are  found,  with  a Latin  translation,  in  the  Jus  Grceco- 
romanum  of  Leunclavius.  See  Hoefer,  Hour.  liiog.  Gi- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Constantinus  Meuteniota,  a Greek  theolo- 
gian, lived  about  1276.  A partisan  of  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  he  was  exiled  to  Bithynia, 
where  he  died.  He  wrote  the  two  following  treatises: 
De  Ecclesiastic a Unions  lAitinorum  el  Gracorum: — De  ( 
Pivcessione  Spiritus  Sandi.  These  were  published,  | 
with  a Latin  translation,  in  the  Gracia  Orthodoxa  of 
Leo  Allatius.  See  Hoefer,  Hour,  liiog.  Gbierale,  s.  v.  i 

Constantinus  Tibkrius,  antipope,  did  not  await 
the  death  of  Paul  I in  order  to  obtain  the  papal  pow- 
cr.  He  was  elected  in  767  by  the  influence  of  his 
brother  Toto,  or  Tcuto,  duke  of  Nepi,  who  installed 
him  by  force  of  arms.  Constantinus  was  a layman. 
He  assumed  the  deaconry,  disdained  the  priesthood, 
and  was  ordained  bishop  by  George,  bishop  of  l’re- 
neste,  and  afterwards  consecrated  pope  by  the  same 
George,  assisted  by  Kustrasius,  bishop  of  Albano,  and  by 
Citonatus,  bishop  of  Oporto.  A little  later,  another  in- 
truder, Philip,  priest  of  SL  Vito,  and  cardinal-priest,  pro- 
claimed himself.  He  excited  a sedition  in  which  Toto 
was  killed.  Constantinus  took  refuge  with  his  oilier 
brother  Passicus,  in  the  oratorio  of  St.  Casarius.  He 
was  pursued,  dragged  from  his  retreat,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  monastery  of  Celia  Nova,  where  he  was  cruelly 
treated.  Stephen  IV  was  named  and  acknowledged 
sovereign  pontiff,  Aug.  5,  768.  In  April,  769,  a council 
was  convoked  in  St.  John  of  Latcran,  which  decided  that 
one  could  not  be  raised  to  the  papacy  who  had  not  been 
ordained  deacon  and  priest.  The  election  of  Constanti- 
nus was  thus  annulled,  and  he  was  condemned  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a monastery.  During  his 
usurpation  he  had  created  eight  bishops,  eight  priests, 
and  four  deacons,  who  could  not  be  confirmed.  The 
letters  of  the  antipope  were  published  by  the  Jesuit 
Grctser  (Ingolstadt,  1613),  and  by  Duchesne,  in  his  Col- 
lection des  Ilistoriens  de  France.  See  Hoefer,  Sour, 
liiog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Constantinus  I was  38th  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  succeeded  John  V,  A.D.  674.  He  died  A.D. 


677,  and  was  followed  by  Theodore  I (Theophanes, 
Chronog.  p.  295). 

Constantinus  II  was  47th  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  746,  according  to  Theophanes  ( Chronog . p, 
660).  He  had  previously  been  a monk  and  bishop  of 
Svllium.  In  A.D.  764,  owing  to  the  emperor  Coustan- 
tine  Copronymus’s  ill-will,  he  was  exiled,  and  in  767 
was  deposed  by  Nicetas,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him. 
After  enduring  horrible  cruelties  from  his  enemies,  he 
was  beheaded  in  the  year  776  (Niceph.  Constantin, 
Breriarium,  p.  48).  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  liiog. 
s.  v. 

Constantius,  Saint  (l),a  martyr,  was  bom  at  Pe- 
rugia. His  upright  character  gained  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishop  of  his  native  city.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  was  arrested,  conducted  to  Assisi,  and 
beheaded  near  Yvpsello  or  Foligno.  According  to  the 
Biblioth'eque  Sacrie  the  life  of  this  saint,  as  published 
by  the  Bollandists,  is  not  trustworthy.  It  is  certain 
that  the  worship  of  St.  Constantius  is  very  ancient,  and 
that  there  is  a church  near  Perugia  which  bears  his 
name,  also  a district  of  Foligno  which  is  called  the 
country  of  St.  Constantius.  He  is  honored  Jan.  29.  See 
Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Gbiirale,  e.  v. 

Constantius,  Saint  (2),  lived  about  550.  He  was 
sacristan  of  San  Stcfano,  near  Ancona.  His  poverty 
was  great  and  his  humility  profound.  He  is  honored 
Sept.  23.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Gbiirale.  s.  v. 

Constantius  is  likewise  the  name  of  a number  of 
early  Christian  bishops  or  other  notable  ecclesiastics. 
See  also  Constantine;  Constantinus. 

X.  Bishop  of  Faenza,  in  the  Romagna,  A.D.  313,  pres- 
ent at  the  Council  of  Rome  concerning  Oecilian. 

2.  Bishop  of  Siscia  (in  l’annonia,  now  Sissek,  on  the 
Save),  attended  the  Council  of  Aquileia,  A.D.  381. 

3.  Bishop  of  Arausio  (Orange),  was  present  at  the 
same  counciL 

4 and  5.  Two  presbyters  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of 
Chrysostom. 

6.  A Mauicha  an  at  Rome,  in  Augustine’s  time. 

7.  Bishop  of  Uzbs  (Ucetia)  in  Gaul,  A.D.  419. 

8.  Also  called  Constantinus,  deacon  and  secretary 
of  Eutvches,  present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  448. 

9.  A bishop  sent  by  Hilary  of  Arles,  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, along  with  bishop  Nectarius,  to  Leo  of  Rome,  on  a 
question  of  jurisdiction. 

10.  A priest  of  Lyons,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th 
century,  of  noble  extraction  and  literary  character,  the 
friend  of  Sidotiius,  who  gives  us  our  only  knowledge  of 
him  and  his  brave  exploits  when  Clermont  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Visigoths  (Epist.  i,  1 ; iii,  2;  vii,  18;  Lx, 
16). 

11.  A bishop  directed  by  Avitus  (bishop  of  Vienne, 
in  France,  A.I).  497-517)  not  to  refuse  communion  to 
trivial  offenders. 

12.  A monk  of  the  abbey  of  Classis,  who  failed  to 
lie  appointed  abbot  there  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great. 

13.  Bishop  of  Albi,  at  the  Council  of  Rheima,  A.D. 
625,  and  living  in  647.  He  wrote  a joint  letter  with 
Dado  Desiderius  of  Cahors  (Migne,  ratrvl.  Ixxxvii, 
217). 

14.  Also  called  Constantinus,  presbyter  of  Apa- 
mea,  in  Syria,  who  explained  his  peculiar  views  on 
Christologv  at  the  thinl  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D. 
680,  but  was  excommunicated  therefore  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Consuetudinary,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  is  a 
term  for  (1)  the  ritual  or  book  of  constitutions  for  cere- 
monials and  official  duties;  (2)  a custumal  or  rental 
of  estates. 

Consulter  with  Familiar  Spirits.  See  Nec- 
romancer. 

Conaus  (is  thought  to  be  derived  from  conditus. 
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“hidden,"  or  from  consulo,  “ to  advise  ”)  was  an  ancient 
Roman  god,  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  worship 
of  the  deities  in  the  infernal  regions.  When  the  Ro- 
man state  was  threatened  with  destruction,  because  of  a 
scarcity  of  women,  Romulus  decided  on  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  girls.  He  pretended  to  have  found  hidden  in 
the  earth  an  altar  of  an  unknown  god,  in  whose  honor 
plays  were  to  be  celebrated,  and  for  this  purpose  all 
neighboring  nations  were  invited.  In  memory  of  the 
success  of  the  scheme  there  was  a yearly  festival  held, 
called  Consualia , at  the  celebration  of  wbich  an  altar 
was  dug  from  the  earth  and  plays  were  performed. 

Contacium  (kovtukiov)  is  a name  given  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church  to  a short  hymn,  and  also 
to  the  volume  containing  special  liturgies. 

Contancin,  Cyhique,  a French  Jesuit  missionary, 
was  bom  at  Bourges  in  1G70.  In  1700  he  was  sent  to 
the  Chinese  missions,  and  did  not  return  to  France  until 
1731,  when  he  was  brought  back  by  some  affairs  con- 
nected with  his  order.  Being  appointed  superior-gen- 
eral in  China,  lie  went  to  Port  Ixniis,  where  he  took 
ship  Nov.  10,  1733,  but  died  at  sea  a few  days  after- 
wards. His  long  sojourn  in  Asia  afforded  him  oppor- 
tunity for  collecting  curious  documents,  and  these  were 
published  in  the  Lettres  Edif antes.  Sec  Hoefer, Nouv. 
Dios.  Generate , 8.  v. 

Contant  (or  Constant  de  la  Mollette),  Phi- 
lippe du,  a French  theologian, was  bom  at  Saint- Andre, 
Dauphin^,  Aug.  29,  1737.  He  completed  bis  studies  at 
the  Sorbonne,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1765, 
preparing  a thesis  in  six  languages  upon  the  Holy  Script- 
ure, which  was  published  at  Paris  the  same  year.  He 
was  afterwards  vicar-general  of  Vienne.  He  was  be- 
Itcaded  in  1793.  He  wrote,  La  Genese  Expliqube  (Paris, 
1773): — Essai  sur  LEa-ilure  Suinte  (ibid.  1775;  this 
work  is  preceded  by  a plate  containing  several  Oriental 
alphabets) : — Nouvelle  Methode  jtour  Entrtr  duns  If  Vrai 
sens  de  f Ecriture  Saint e (ibid.  1777): — L’Exode  Ex- 
plique  (ibid.  1780) : — Ixs  Psaumts  Expliqucs  (ibid. 
1781):—  Trade  sur  la  Poetic  el  la  Musiquc  dtt  He- 
bratx  (ibid,  eod.) : — Le  Livitique  ExpUqui  (ibid.  1785): 
— NotreeUe  Bible  Polyglot tt  (very  rare).  See  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Contant,  Pierre,  an  eminent  French  architect, 
was  bom  in  1698  at  Ivry-sur-Scine,  and  studied  under 
Watteau.  lie  erected  the  convent  of  Panthcmont  and 
the  church  de  la  Madeleine,  in  Paris,  and  also  designed 
the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Waast,  at  Arras,  lie  died 
at  Paris  in  1777.  Sec  Spooner,  Bing.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Sw  r. ; Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Contarini,  Camillo,  an  Italian  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Venice,  Jan.  3,  1641.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
the  Clementine  College  in  Rome,  returned  to  his  native 
city  in  1663,  and  entered  upon  public  employments 
with  zeal  and  w isdom.  Later  he  became  member  of 
the  grand  council,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  eloquence.  He  married  Maria  Donato  in  1679,  but 
•fteT  her  death,  in  1698,  he  took,  March  30,  1710,  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  pre- 
sented to  Clement  XI  the  first  volume  of  his  historical 
works.  He  died  at  Venice,  Aug.  17,  1722,  leaving 
L'lngmao  Riconosciuto  (Venice,  1666):  — L'Arbace,  a 
musical  tragedy  (ibid.  1667): — La  Genealogia  de  Do- 
mini (Amsterdam,  1693):  — Istoria  della  Guerra  di 
Leopolds  I,  Imjterutore , Contra  il  Turco,  deW  Amio 
1683:— 11  Traditore  Tradito,  a tragedy  (Venice,  1714): 
— A rout k dtlD  Guerre  jxr  la  Monorchia  dellc  Spagne 
(ibid.  1720-1722).  See  Ilocfcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate, 

L T. 

Contarini,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  Venetian  paint- 
er, was  bom  in  1549,  and  applied  himself  at  ail  early  age 
to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Titian.  He  travelled  in 
Germany,  where  he  met  with  great  encouragement  from 
the  princes  and  nobility,  especially  at  the  court  of  the 
*®peror  Rudolph  II.  In  the  church  Della  Croce,  at 


Venice,  is  a picture  by  this  artist  of  The  Crucifixion , 
and  in  San  Francesco  is  The  Resurrection.  His  princi- 
pal work,  however,  now  in  the  Louvre,  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Infant  Enthroned , irith  St.  Mark  and  SL 
Sebastian.  He  died  in  1605.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  8.  v. ; Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate, 
s.  v. 

Contarizo,  Luigi,  an  Italian  theologian,  who  lived 
in  the  early  half  of  the  17th  century,  wrote  II  Vago  e 
Dilettevole  Giardino  (Vicenza,  1602).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Conte,  Guido  del,  an  artist,  so  called,  whose  real 
name  was  Fasti,  a native  of  Carpi,  was  born  in  1584.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  a kind  of  work  called  by  the  Ital- 
ians scagliola  or  mischio.  From  him  this  method  rap- 
idly spread  throughout  all  Italy.  Sonic  of  his  scholars 
far  surpassed  him  in  the  execution  of  altars  for  church- 
es. lie  died  in  1649.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Conte,  Jacopino  del,  a Florentine  painter,  was 
born  in  1510,  and  studied  under  Andrea  del  Sarto.  His 
principal  pictures  in  Rome  are,  St.  John  Preaching  and 
The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  San  Giovanni  Decollato; 
The  Dead  Christ  and  St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata, 
at  the  Cappuccini  li  Monte  Cavnllo.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1598.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Contee,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Benfield,  Charles  Co.,  Md.,  in 
1755.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out  he 
entered  the  American  army,  and  held  a commission 
in  1776.  After  independence  was  declared  he  visited 
France,  Spain,  and  England.  He  was  a scholarly  man, 
very  courteous  in  his  manner.  Iu  1789  lie  was  elected 
a representative  to  the  first  Congress  under  the  new 
constitution.  Though  not  a public  debater,  he  was 
profound  in  investigation  and  wise  in  counsel.  Wash- 
ington was  his  personal  friend.  Returning  from  Con- 
gress. Iiis  father  established  him  as  a merchant  in  Not- 
tingham. Md. ; but  he  was  unsuccessful,  nnd  returned  to 
Blenheim,  where  he  hod  been  married.  Subsequently 
he  became  a planter.  He  accepted  the  appointment  of 
chief  judge  of  the  testamentary  court  of  Charles  Coun- 
ty, which  he  held  during  his  life.  In  May,  1802,  the 
parish  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Charles  County,  of 
which  he  had  been  vestryman,  solicited  him  to  enter 
holy  orders  nnd  become  their  pastor,  to  which  he  con- 
sented. In  June,  1803,  he  obtained  deacon’s  orders, 
and  in  1805  was  placed  on  the  standing  committee, 
and  became  the  official  visitor  of  his  own  and  the  ad- 
joining county,  a position  which  he  held  ever  after. 
The  adjoining  parish,  Trinity,  invited  him  to  its  pul- 
pits about  this  time,  and  he  continued  to  preach  there 
during  the  following  five  years,  ah  hough  one  church 
was  twelve  and  the  other  twenty  miles  distant  from  his 
home.  Bishop  Clnggett’s  health  failing,  Dr.  Contee  be- 
came, in  August,  1811,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  parish,  a part 
of  the  bishop’s  charge,  and  in  this  pastorate  he  contin- 
ued for  three  years.  During  this  time  he  had  five  places 
of  worship  to  supply,  the  most  distant  being  forty  miles 
away.  In  1812  lie  came  very  near  being  elected  as- 
sistant to  the  bishop.  In  1813  he  began  to  curtail  his 
field  of  lalior,  giving  up  Trinity  Church  nnd  St.  Paul's. 
William  and  Mary,  the  parish  in  which  he  resided, 
was  held  by  him  until  the  date  of  his  death,  Jan.  23, 
1816.  His  character  was  distinguished  by  self-denial, 
great  zeal,  and  devotion.  See  Sprague,  A nnuls  of  the 
A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  487. 

Contelorio,  Felice,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Spoleto  in  1590.  He  was  doctor  of  theology 
and  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  and  died  at  Rome, 
Sept.  28,  1652.  He  wrote  various  religious  treatises, 
for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v.;  Jbcher, 
Allgemeints  Gelehrtcn-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Contenson,  Vincent,  a French  theologian,  was 
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born  at  Aliivillare,  in  the  diocese  of  Condom,  about  | above  sixty  and  fifty.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
164<>.  He  took  the  Domiuican  habit  at  Toulouse,  Feb.  found  in  later  systems  of  legislation,  although  disparity 
2, 1657,  and  taught  philosophy  at  Albi,  then  theology'  of  age  in  marriage  has  sometimes  been  sought  to  be 
at  Toulouse.  He  was  very  learned,  and  occupied  the  suppressed. 

chair  of  eloquence.  He  died  at  Creil,  Dec.  26,  1674,  Physical  incapacity  in  persons  of  full  age  has  never 


leaving,  Theologia  Mentis  et  Cordis  (Lyons,  1675,  1681, 
1687).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  GbUrale,  s.  v. ; Wetzcr 
u.  W elte,  Kirchen-I^exikon,  s.  v. 

Contextus  (Contestus,  Contestiua.or  Con- 
tessus),  Saint,  an  early  Christian  prelate,  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  near  Uayeux,  in  Gaul,  and  to  have 
been  pious  from  early  youth.  He  preached  so  zealous- 
ly against  the  prevalent  vices  as  to  be  subject  not  only 
to  popular  dislike,  but  to  Satauic  temptations;  but  per- 
severed, and  in  advanced  age  was  made  bishop  of 
Ilayeux,  A.D.  cir.  480-513.  He  is  famed  for  his  virtues 
and  good  deals,  and  his  body  was  translated  to  Fiscan- 
num  (Fecamp).  His  festival  is  on  Jan.  19.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s,  v. 

Conthigirnus.  Sec  Kentigkrn, 

Continency  is  that  moral  virtue  by  which  we  re- 
strain concupiscence.  There  is  this  distinction  between 
chastity  and  continence : chastity  requires  no  effort,  be- 
cause it  may  result  from  constitution;  whereas  conti- 
nency appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  a victory  gained 
over  ourselves.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  men, 
as  chastity  is  to  women.  See  Chastity. 

Contingent,  happening  without  a foreknown  cause, 
commonly  called  accidental.  An  event  not  come  to  pass 
is  said  to  be  contingent,  which  cither  may  or  may  not 
be ; what  is  already  done  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
tingent, if  it  might  or  might  not  have  been.  What  is 
contingent  or  casual  to  us  is  not  so  with  Goth  As  ef- 
fects stand  related  to  a second  cause,  they  arc  often- 
times contingent;  but  as  they  stand  related  to  the  first 
cause,  they’  are  acts  of  God’s  counsel,  and  directed  by 
his  wisdom.  See  Necessity;  Will. 

Contobabditae  were  a section  of  the  Agnoeta 
(q.v.). 

Contra  votum  is  a formula  of  regret  in  early 
Christian  epitaphs,  adopted  from  paganism  after  the 
8th  century’,  especially  in  Northern  Italy. 

Contra-remonstrants.  See  Hkmonstrants. 

Contract  of  Marriage  may  be  considcral  in 
two  senses : 

I.  Agreement  for  Marriage  in  the.  Abstract.  The  law 
of  the  Church  on  this  point  is,  as  on  many  other  points, 
compounded  of  the  Jewish  and  Homan  laws,  under  the 
influence  of  New-Testament  teaching.  It  is  derived 
mainly  from  the  latter  system  of  legislation,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  laity;  from  the  former 
mainly,  in  regard  to  that  of  the  clergy.  The  validity  of 
the  marriage-contract  generally  dcftends  on  two  points: 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  the  inherent  capacity  of  the 
parties  for  marriage  turns  only  uj>on  three  particulars: 

(a)  Sufficient  Age.  On  this  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  old  Homan,  like  the  old  Jewish  law,  attachal  the 
capacity’  for  marriage  by  age  to  the  physical  fact  of 
puberty’;  and  the  same  principle  is  practically*  followed 
in  all  systems  of  legislation  which  take  notice  of  age  at 
all  in  this  matter,  although  it  is  generally  found  con- 
venient in  the  long  run  to  fix  an  age  of  legal  puberty, 
without  reference  to  the  specific  fact.  Thus,  in  the 
Digest,  it  is  provided  that  the  marriage  contract  is  only 
valid  on  the  part  of  the  wife  when  she  has  completed 
her  twelfth  year,  even  though  she  be  already  married  and 
living  with  her  husband.  Justinian  himself,  in  his  In- 
stitutes, professes  to  have  fixed,  on  grounds  of  decency, 
the  age  of  puberty  for  the  male  at  fourteen ; both  which 
periods  have  very  generally  been  adopted  in  modem  leg- 
islation. 

The  earlier  Homan  legislation  seems  to  have  fixed  an 
age  beyond  which  a woman  could  not  marry,  since  we 
find  Justinian  abolishing  all  prohibitions  of  the  earlier 
Homan  law  against  marriages  between  men  and  women 


been  held  to  produce  actual  inability  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  contract,  but  simply  to  render  the  marriage 
voidable  when  the  fact  is  ascertained.  Nor  is  the  fact 
one  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  marriage  relation, 
except  where  divorce  is  put  under  restrictions.  See 

Im  POTENCY. 

(6)  Defect  of  Reason  acts  inversely  to  defect  of  age. 
Thus,  madness  was  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  contract, 
but  did  not  dissolve  it  when  afterwards  supervening. 

(c)  The  Freedom  of  li't//  of  the  parties,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  only  be  testified  by  their  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage (see  Consent)  ; but  it  may'  also  be  indirectly  se- 
cured, by  limitations  of  a protective  character  placed  on 
the  exercise  of  the  capacity  to  contract  marriage.  Ac- 
cording to  the  jurists  of  the  Digest , a man  might  marry 
a woman  bv  letters  or  bv  proxy  if  she  were  brought  to 
his  house,  but  this  privilege  did  not  belong  to  the 
woman. 

There  was  one  large  class  of  persons  in  whom  there 
was  held  to  be  no  freedom  of  will,  and,  consequcntly.no 
capacity’  to  contract  marriage.  Marriage  is  simply  im- 
possible where  the  persons  of  slaves  of  both  sexes  are 
subject,  absolutely  without  limit,  to  the  lusts,  natural  or 
unnatural,  of  a master.  The  slave,  his  master's  thing, 
can  have  no  will  but  Iris  master's;  in  respect  of  the 
civil  law,  properly  so  called,  i.  e.  the  law  made  for  citi- 
zens, he  does  not  exist ; his  condition  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  death  itself.  Thus  the  Homan  law  has  never  men- 
tioned connections  between  slaves.  Connections  between 
slaves  and  serfs  are  indeed  mentioned,  but  without  the 
name  of  marriage,  and  only  to  determine  the  condition 
of  the  offspring,  which  is  "fixed  by  that  of  the  mother. 
Rustici,  a class  of  peasants  who  seem  to  have  been  of 
higher  status  than  the  •*  serfs,”  could  coutract  marriage 
among  themselves. 

The  recognition  of  slaves’  marriages  originated,  not 
in  the  Homan  law,  but  unquestionably  in  the  Jewish 
law.  Although  only  “ Hebrew  ’’  servants  arc  mentioned 
in  the  passage  of  Exodus  on  this  subject  (xxi,  3, 4, 5, 6), 
it  is  clear  that  the  Pentateuch  recognised  the  marriage 
of  persons  in  a servile  coudition.  With  the  sweeping 
away  by  the  Christian  dispensation  of  all  distinction  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  right  of  marriage  would  be  extended  from  the  He- 
brew slave  to  the  whole  slave  class.  Such  right,  in- 
deed, was  not  absolute,  as  will  have  been  observed,  but 
flowed  from  the  master’s  will,  and  was  subject  to  his 
rights.  The  master  gave  a wife  to  his  slave;  the  wife 
and  her  children  remained  his,  even  when  the  slave 
himself  obtainal  his  freedom.  As  respects  the  marriage 
of  slaves,  it  appears  clearly  to  have  been  recognised 
both  by  the  State  and  the  Church  in  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. 

2.  The  Extrinsic  Conditions  of  the  capacity  for  mar- 
riage were  very  various.  Some  are  purely  or  mainly 
moral  ones ; the  leading  one  of  this  class,  that  of  the 
amount  of  consanguinity’  which  the  law  of  different  na- 
tions has  held  to  be  a bar  to  the  validity  of  the  nuptial 
contract,  will  be  found  treated  of  under  t he  heads  of  Af- 
finity; Cocsins-Gkkman.  Another — singular, because 
exactly  opposite  feelings  on  the  subject  have  prevailed 
in  different  countries— is  to  be  found  in  the  prohibition 
by  the  later  Homan  law  of  marriages  between  ravishers 
and  their  victims,  under  severe  penalties,  both  for  the 
parties  themselves,  and  the  parents  who  consented  to  it 
(Justinian,  Cod.  b.  ix,  t.  xiii,  § 1,  Nor.  143,  150). 

Another  limitation  on  the  marriage  contract,  which 
must  be  considered  rather  of  a political  nature,  and 
which  prevails  more  or  less  still  in  the  military  code  of 
almost  every  modern  nation,  was  that  on  the  marriage 
of  soldiers.  Under  the  early  Homan  polity,  marriage 
was  absolutely  forbidden  to  soldiers;  but  the  emperor 
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Claudius  allowed  them  the  right,  and  it  seems  certain  < 
that  there  were  married  soldiers  under  Galba  and  Domi-  1 
tian.  Severus  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  first  to  | 
allow  soldiers  to  live  with  their  wives.  Philip  I and  II,  on  1 
the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  restricted  soldiers  to  a first  i 
marriage.  Under  Justinian’s  Code,  the  marriage  of  sol-  I 
diers  and  other  persons  in  the  militia  was  made  free,  t 
without  solemnities  of  any  sort,  so  long  as  the  wife  was  1 
free-born.  There  having  been  no  regular  armies  among 
the  barbarian  races,  nothing  answering  to  the  prohibi-  i 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  their  codes.  ] 

There  were  also  restrictions  on  marriage  which  must  < 
be  considered  protective  in  their  character,  and  intend-  < 
ed  to  secure  real  freedom,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of 
choice.  To  these,  in  the  highest  view  of  the  subject, 
belong  those  which  turn  upon  the  consent  of  parents  ; 
(see  Gossett);  although  this  restriction  seems  gener- 
ally to  have  had  its  historic  origin  in  a much  lower 
sphere  of  feeling — that  of  the  social  dependence  and 
slavery,  or  quasi-slavery,  of  children  to  their  parents,  i 
Next  come  the  interdictions  placed  by  the  Homan  law  : 
on  the  marriage  of  guardians  or  curators,  or  their  issue, 
with  their  female  war»ls. 

Lastly  come  the  interdictions  on  the  marriage  of  offi- 
cials within  their  jurisdictions,  which  are  analogous  in 
principle  to  those  on  the  marriage  of  guardians  with 
their  wards.  No  official  could  marry  (though  he  might 
betroth  to  himself)  a wife  bom  or  domiciled  within  the 
province  in  which  he  held  office,  unless  he  had  been  be- 
trothed to  her  before ; and  if  he  betrothed  a woman,  she 
could,  after  his  giving  up  office,  terminate  the  engage- 
ment, on  returning  the  earnest-money ; but  he  could 
give  his  daughters  in  marriage  within  the  province. 
The  marriage  of  an  official  contracted  against  this  in- 
terdiction seems  to  have  been  considered  absolutely 
void. 

Among  the  specially  religious  restrictions  placed  on 
the  marriage  contract  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
the  one  which  would  first  claim  our  attention  is  that  on 
the  marriage  of  Christians  with  Gentiles,  or  eventually 
also  with  Jews  and  heretics. 

That  marriage  generally  was  a civil  contract,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  state,  seems  to  have  been  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  early  Church  ; while  at  the  same 
time  it  claimed  also  power  to  regulate  it  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  strictness 
of  oar  Lord  and  his  apostles  against  divorce,  although 
freely  allowed  both  by  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  law. 
Hence  pagan  betrothals  and  marriages  were,  as  Selden 
observes,  held  valid  by  the  Christians  ( Uxor  Ebruica, 
bk.  ti,  c.  24). 

The  next  religious  restriction  of  marriage  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  monkish  profession,  which  must  be  dis- 
tinguished! from  the  early  vow  of  virginity  in  the  female 
tex.  and  from  the  institution  of  the  Church  virgins. 
The  vow  of  virginity,  which  for  many  centuries  now 
has  been  considered  an  essential  prerequisite  of  the 
monastic  profession,  was  not  so  by  any  means  in  the 
early  heroic  days  of  monachism  (q.  v.). 

The  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of  monks  and 
religions  women  by  degrees  found  its  way  into  the  civil 
law  of  several  of  the  barbarian  kingdoms  besides  France. 
Among  the  laws  of  king  Luitprand  of  Lombardy,  A.D. 
721,  or  later,  we  find  one  of  this  kind  as  to  women,  in 
which  their  position  when  they  have  assumed  the  relig- 
ious habit  is  assimilated  to  that  of  girls  betrothed  under 
the  civil  law,  whose  marriage  entails  a penalty  of  five 
hundred  tolidL  The  Visigothic  code  indicts  “ on  inces- 
tuous marriages  and  adulteries,  or  on  sacred  virgins  and 
widows  and  penitents,  defiled  with  lay  vesture  or  mar- 
riage,” the  penalties  of  exile,  separation,  and  forfeiture 
of  property.  By  the  time  of  the  Carlovingians,  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  almost  wholly  coalesce.  In 
the  6tb  book  of  the  Capitularies  we  find  one  almost  in 
the  same  terms  with  the  Visigothic  law  above  quoted, 
declaring  that  marriage  with  a virgin  devoted  to  God, 
a person  under  the  religious  habit,  or  professing  the 


continence  of  widowhood,  is  not  a true  marriage,  and 
requiring  the  parties  to  be  separated  by  either  the 
priest  or  the  judge,  without  even  any  accusation  being 
lodged  with  him,  the  penalty  being  still  perpetual  ex- 
ile. In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  about  the  end  of  the 
8th  century,  it  is  noted  as  one  of  the  features  of  Con- 
stantine Copronvmus’s  tyranny,  that  he  compelled  monks 
to  marry. 

In  respect  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  however, 
the  restraint  which  occupies  most  space  in  the  Church 
legislation  of  the  period  which  concents  us,  is  that  on 
digamous  or  quasi-digamous  marriages,  which  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  Digamy.  Meanwhile, 
however,  there  was  growing  up  a feeling  against  all 
marriage  of  the  clergy  while  in  orders,  tending  to  their 
absolute  celibacy.  The  notices  which  occur  of  other 
restraints  upon  clerical  marriages  arc  comparatively 
few  and  unimportant.  Sec  Celibacy. 

II.  We  have  now  to  say  a few  words  on  the  contract 
of  marriage,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expression  is 
still  used  in  France  (marriage  settlement),  of  the  written 
evidence  of  the  contract  itself  as  between  the  parties. 

The  marriage  contract  among  the  Homans  was  ha- 
bitually certified  in  writing  on  waxen  tablets,  which, 
however,  might  also  be  used  after  marriage,  e.  g.  on 
the  birth  of  a child.  “Nuptial  tablets"  were  signed 
both  by  the  parties  and  by  witnesses,  and  the  breaking 
of  them  was  held  to  be  at  least  a symbol  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  if  it  had  not  the  actual  effect  of  dis- 
solving it.  By  a constitution  of  the  emperor  Probus, 
the  drawing  up  of  such  “tablets"  was  enacted  not  to 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
or  the  father’s  power  over  his  offspring.  They  were 
perhaps  not  necessarily,  though  usually,  identical  with 
the  “ dotal  tablets,"  “ dotal  instruments,"  or  “ dotal  doc- 
uments,” specifically  so  called,  but  must  have  been  com- 
prised with  them  at  least  under  the  general  terms  “in- 
struments” or  “ documents ; ” as  to  which  it  is  pro- 
vided, by  a constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Mnximin, 
that  where  there  is  no  marriage,  “ instruments”  made 
to  prove  marriage  are  invalid ; but  that  where  there  are 
none,  a marriage  lawfully  contracted  is  not  void ; nor 
could  the  want  of  signature  to  such  by  the  father  in- 
validate his  consent.  Nuptial  instruments  were  by 
Justinian  made  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of 
stage-players.  Under  the  74lh  Novel,  indeed,  all  per- 
sons exercising  honorable  offices,  businesses,  and  pro- 
fessions, short  of  the  highest  functions  in  the  state, 
were  required,  if  they  wished  to  marry  without  nuptial 
instruments,  to  appear  in  some  “ house  of  prayer  and  de- 
clare their  intentions  before  the  ‘ Defender  of  the 
Church,  who,  in  the  presence  of  three  or  four  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Church,  was  to  draw  up  an  attestation  of 
the  marriage,  with  names  and  dates,  and  this  was  then 
to  be  sulwcribed  by  the  parties,  the  “ Defender,"  and  the 
three  others,  or  os  many  more  as  the  parties  wished,  and 
if  not  required  by  them,  to  be  laid  up,  so  signed,  in  the 
archives  of  the  church,  i.  c.  where  the  holy  vases  were 
kept;  and  without  this  the  parties  were  not  held  to 
have  come  together  “ with  nuptial  will.”  But  this  was 
only  necessary  where  there  was  no  document  fixing  a 
dot  or  anti-nuptial  donation;  nor  was  it  required  as  to 
agriculturists,  persons  of  mean  condition,  or  common 
soldiers.  It  will  be  obvious  that  we  have  in  the  above 
the  original  of  our  marriage  certificates. — Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v.  See  Dowry  ; Marriage. 

Contredit,  AsdriS,  a French  poet  and  musician, 
lived  about  1290.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  ami  left 
Xeuf  Chanson*  Xote.es  (MS.  in  the  National  Library  of 
Paris,  No.  7222,  containing  eight  volumes).  See  lloc- 
fer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Contrite  literally  signifies  beaten  or  bruised,  as 
with  hard  blows,  or  a heavy  burden ; and  so,  in  Script- 
ure language,  imports  one  whose  heart  is  broken  and 
wounded  for  sin,  in  opposition  to  the  heart  of  stone 
(Isa.  lxvi,  2 ; Psa.  li,  17 ; lvii,  15).  The  evidences  of  a 
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broken  and  contrite  spirit  are:  (1)  Deep  conviction  of 
the  evil  of  sin ; (2)  humiliation  under  a sense  of  it  (Job 
xliii,  5,  6);  (3)  pungent  sorrow  for  it  (Zcch.  xii,  10); 
(4)  ingenuous  confession  of  it  (1  John  i,  9) ; (5)  prayer 
for  deliverance  from  it  (Psa.  li,  10;  Luke  xviii,  13); 
(6)  susceptibility  of  good  impressions  (Ezck.  xi,  19). — 
Buck,  T/ieoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Controversy,  Religious,  is  good  or  evil,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  it  upholds,  the  purpose  in 
which  it  originates,  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  the  temper  with  which  it  is  conducted.  If  it  spring 
from  a mere  spirit  of  contention,  from  desire  of  victory, 
not  love  of  truth,  or  from  stubbornness,  that  will  not  be 
brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  Chris- 
tianity will  not  acknowledge  it  for  her  own.  If  it  be 
employed  on  questions  unbefitting  human  disputation; 
questions  inaccessible  to  our  finite  understandings,  un- 
necessary or  unimportant  in  their  issue,  and  only  tend- 
ing to  perpetuate  strife,  or  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  men, 
then  it  is  also  unworthy  of  the  Christian  character. 
Nor  is  it  void  of  offence  when,  however  sound  its  prin- 
ciples, however  important  its  subject,  however  irrefrag- 
able its  argument,  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  personal 
malignity;  when  it  is  carried  on  with  a spirit  that  rends 
asunder  the  social  ties,  and  exasperates,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  soften,  the  irritable  feelings,  which,  even 
in  its  mildest  aspect,  it  is  but  too  apt  to  excite. 

But  those  evil  consequences,  which  flow  from  the 
abuse  of  controversy,  and  from  causes  by  no  means  nec- 
essarily connected  with  religious  discussion,  ought  not 
to  deter  us  from  its  proper  use,  when  truth  requires  its 
aid.  Controversy  is  worse  than  useless  if  it  have  no 
better  end  in  view  than  a display  of  mental  superiority, 
or  the  self-gratification  which,  to  minds  of  a certain 
cast,  it  appears  to  afford.  For  as,  in  secular  disputes,  it 
is  the  legitimate  end  of  warfare  to  produce  peace,  so,  in 
religious  polemics,  the  attainment  of  unanimity  ought 
to  bo  the  main  object.  War  is  waged  because  peace 
cannot  be  obtained  without  it.  Religious  controversy 
is  maintained  because  agreement  in  the  truth  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  effected.  When  this  necessity  is  laid 
upon  us,  we  do  but  ncquit  ourselves  of  an  indis|>cnsable 
duty  in  defending  the  charge  committed  to  our  care  by 
the  use  of  those  weapons  with  which  the  armory  of  the 
divine  Word  supplies  us.  See  Van  Mildcrt,  Hampton 
Led. 

Contumeliosus,  a bishop  of  Ricz,  in  Gaul,  A.D. 
524.  He  was  addressed  by  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne, 
concerning  a work  sent  him  by  the  latter.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  but  of  doubtful  private  morality,  and  about 
534,  at  the  instance  of  Ctesarius,  bishop  of  Arles,  pope 
John  II  forbade  his  exercising  episcopal  functions.  Con- 
tumcliosus  appealed  to  pope  Agapetus,  but  the  case 
seems  not  to  have  been  further  determined.  See  Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Contumely  and  Impudence,  two  vices,  were 
adored  by  the  Athenians  under  the  figure  of  partridges, 
from  a supposed  analogy  of  nature. 

Conture,  Guillaume,  a French  architect,  was  born 
at  Rouen  in  1732,  aud  visited  Italy  early,  where  he 
made  great  improvement.  lie  restored  the  Church 
dc  la  Madeleine,  and  died  in  1799.  See  Spooner,  Bii>g. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Contzen,  Adam,  a Jesuit  and  controversialist  of 
Belgium,  was  bom  in  1573  at  Montjoic,  in  the  JUlich 
territory.  In  1595  he  joined  his  order  at  Treves,  was 
in  1606  appointed  a professor  of  philosophy  at  Wurz- 
burg, and  in  1610  professor  of  theology  at  the  academy 
in  Maycncc.  He  wrote,  against  the  Heidelberg  profess- 
or Parens,  Defcnsio  Libri  de  Gratia  Primi  llominis 
(Magdeburg,  1613),  and  Crudelitas  et  Idolvm  Calvimsta- 
rttm  Recelatum  (ibid.  1614).  When  I'areus  tried  to  har- 
monize the  differences  between  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists, and  to  array  both  parties  against  Rome.  Contzen 
published  De  Unionc  et  Synodo  Generali  Ecangelicorum 
(ibid.  1615),  and  De  Pace  Germania  Libri  Duo  (ibid. 


1616).  When  the  first  centenary  of  the  Reformation 
was  celebrated,  he  published  Jubilum  Jubilomm  (ibid. 
1618).  At  Munich,  where  he  was  called  in  1623,  he 
wrote,  In  Quatuor  Eeang .,  a commentary  ( Cologne, 
1626) : — In  Fpistol.  ad  Romanos  (ibid.  1629) : — In  Epis- 
toL  ad  Corinthios  et  ad  Galatas  (ibid.  1631).  He  died 
May  20, 1635.  Sec  K.  Brischar,  P.  A dam  Contzen  (W ilrz- 
burg,  1829);  Streber,  in  Wctzer  n.  Wcltc’s  Kirchen- 
Isxikon,  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

(».  P-) 

Conuualh  (or  Conwalh).  See  Coinwalch. 

Conuulfus  (or  Conwulfua).  See  Cynewulf. 

Convallus  (or  Conwall)  is  the  name  of  several 
early  Scotch  saints : 

1.  Said  by  some  to  have  been  an  abbot  in  Scotland, 
and  confessor  of  king  Comanus,  and  to  have  died  in 
A.D.  527 ; but  according  to  others  an  abbot  of  Iona, 
who  introduced  “ gang  - days  ”(  Rogation  - days  ) into 
Scotland.  His  day  of  commemoration  is  Oct.  13  or  15. 
See  Forbes,  KaL  of  Scot.  Saints,  p.  164,  214, 241,  315. 

2.  A confessor,  commemorated  May  18  or  Sept.  28, 
probably  the  Convallus  who  was  a favorite  pupil  of 
Kontigem  at  Glasgow,  described  as  the  son  of  an  Irish 
prince,  and  as  dying  in  A.D.  612.  See  Forbes,  KaL  of 
Scot.  Saints,  p.  315. 

3.  A monk,  commemorated  Sept.  14,  who  was  brought 
up  in  the  monastery  of  Crosraguel  in  Carrick,  and 
therefore  not  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  Sec  Came- 
rarius,  DeScot.Fort.  p.  173. — Smith,  Dirt,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
s.  v. 

Convention,  General,  is  an  assembly  of  clerical 
and  lay  deputies  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (q.  v.)  of  America. 

Converse,  Amasa,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Lyme,  N.  H.,  Aug.  21, 1795.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1822;  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  one  year;  was 
ordained  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover, 
May  5, 182G ; was  missionary  in  Virginia  during  1826 
and  1827 ; editor  of  the  Visitor  and  Telegraph,  Rich- 
mond, thereafter  until  1839;  of  the  Christian  Observer , 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  until  1861;  then  went  back  to  Rich- 
mond, and  was  employed  there  until  1869 ; and  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  until  his  death,  Dec.  9,  1872,  See  Gen.  Cat. 
of  Princeton  Thcol . Sem.  1881,  p.  44. 

Converse,  Augustus  L.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina,  was  for  a 
number  of  years  rector  of  the  church  in  Stateburgb,  near 
which  place  he  died,  March  21, 1860,  aged  sixty-two 
years.  Sec  Prot.  Episc.  A Inumac,  1861,  p.  98. 

Converse,  John  Kendrick,  a Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Lyme,  N.  H„  June 
15,  1801.  Ilis  preliminary  education  was  acquired  at 
Thetfonl  Academy.  In  1827  he  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  during  the  two  years  following  was 
a teacher  and  editor  in  Richmond,  Va.  Soon  after  his 
graduation  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  he 
was  ordained  pastor,  Aug.  9,  1832,  at  Burlingtonj  Vt.. 
where  he  continued  to  minister  for  twelve  yeans ; and 
then,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  was  principal  of 
the  Burlington  Female  Seminary.  For  a long  time  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Vermont  Colonization  Society,  and 
was  also  general  agent  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.  He  died  at  Burlington,  Oct.  3,  1880.  See 
Cong.  Year-book , 1881,  p.  20 ; \ecroL  Report  of  Prince- 
ton  TheoL  Sem.  1881. 

Couversi  is  a Latin  term  for  lay  brothers  of  a 
monastery,  as  having  forsaken  the  world. 

Convert  is  a person  who  is  converted.  In  a mo- 
nastic sense,  converts  are  lay  friars,  or  brothers  admitted 
for  the  service  of  the  house,  without  orders,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  sing  in  the  choir. 

Conviction,  in  general,  is  the  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  any  proposition.  In  a religious  sense,  it  is  the 
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first  degree  of  repentance,  and  implies  an  affecting 
sense  that  we  are  guilty  before  God ; that  vre  can  do 
nothing  of  ourselves  to  gain  his  forfeited  favor;  that 
we  deserve  and  are  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God ; that 
sin  is  very  odious  and  hateful,  yea,  the  greatest  of  evils. 

There  is  a natural  and  just  conviction  which  arises 
from  natural  conscience,  fear  of  punishment,  moral  sua- 
sion. or  alarming  providences,  but  which  is  not  of  a 
permanent  nature.  Sating  conviction  is  a work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  cause ; though  the  conscience, 
the  law,  the  gospel,  or  affliction,  may  be  the  means 
(John  xvi,  8,  9). 

Convictions  of  sin  differ  very  much  in  their  degree 
and  pungency,  in  different  persons.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  those  who  suffer  the  most  agonizing  sensa- 
tions are  such  as  never  before  enjoyed  the  external  call 
of  the  gospel,  or  were  favored  with  the  tuition  of  relig- 
ious parents,  but  have  neglected  or  notoriously  abused 
the  means  of  grace.  To  these,  conviction  is  often  sud- 
den, and  produces  that  horror  and  shame  which  are  not 
soon  overcome;  whereas  those  who  have  sat  under  the 
gospel  from  their  infancy  have  not  often  such  alarming 
convictions,  because  they  have  already  some  notion  of 
these  things,  and  have  much  acquaintance  with  the  gos- 
pel, which  administers  to  a believing  heart  immediate 
comfort.  As  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  constant  method 
of  the  Spirit  to  convince  in  one  way,  it  is  improper  for 
any  to  distress  themselves  because  they  are  not,  or  have 
not  been,  tormented  almost  to  despair : they  should  be 
rather  thankful  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  dealt  tender- 
ly with  them,  and  opened  to  them  the  genuiue  source 
of  consolation  in  Christ.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
observe  that,  in  order  to  repentance  and  conversion  to 
God,  there  must  be  real  and  lasting  conviction,  which, 
though  it  may  not  be  the  same  in  degree,  is  the  same 
in  nature. 

Evangelical  conviction  differs  from  legal  conviction 
thus:  legal  arises  from  a consideration  of  the  divine 
law,  God’s  justice,  power,  or  omniscience ; evangelical, 
from  God’s  goodness  and  holiness  as  seen  in  the  cross 
of  Christ,  ami  from  a disaffection  to  sin ; legal  convic- 
tion still  conceives  there  is  something  remaining  good ; 
but  evangelical  is  sensible  there  is  no  good  at  all ; legal 
wishes  freedom  from  pain ; evangelical  from  sin ; legal 
hardens  the  heart;  evangelical  softens  it;  legal  is  only 
temporary ; evangelical  lasting. — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Convocation,  in  the  University  of  Oxford , consists 
of  all  persons  admitted  to  regency,  who  have  their 
names  on  their  college  books,  and  have  paid  all  their 
fees.  This  assembly  gives  assent  to  statutes  passed  in 
congregation,  confirms  leases  of  lands,  makes  petitions 
to  Parliament,  elects  burgesses,  and  confers  honorary 
degrees,  or  those  given  by  degree  or  by  diploma. 

Conwell,  Henry,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  wa9 
bom  in  Ireland,  made  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1820,  and  died  in  that  city,  April  21,  1842.  See  De 
CoartT  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the.  Catholic  Church  in  the 
U.S.'y.  125. 

Conwell,  W.  T.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  bom  near  Hazel  Green,  Morgan 
Cm.  Ky.,  Feb.  19, 1849.  He  removed  to  Missouri  in  1870, 
wm  converted  in  1874,  and  the  same  year  joined  the  Mis- 
souri Conference.  He  died  at  Savannah,  Mo.,  Slay  23, 
1881.  See  Minute s of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Ckurch  South,  1881,  p.  318. 

Conybeare,  John  Josias,  A.M.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  1779.  lie  was  elected  professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  Oxford  University  in  1808,  and  professor  of 
poetry  in  1812.  He  delivered  the  Hampton  lectures 
for  1824,  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture ; and  in  1826 
w»  published  his  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry , 
edited  by  W.  D.  Conybeare.  This  work  has  done  ranch 
tofoomote  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Large 
portions  of  the  Song  of  the  Traveller  and  Beowulf  will 
be  found  in  the  volume.  Mr.  Conybeare  was  a contrib- 
utor to  the  British  Bibliographer.  He  died  in  1824. 


See  (Lond.)  Christian  Remembrancer,  July,  1824,  p.439; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. ; Biog. 
Unicerselle,  s,  v. 

Conyers,  JostAit  B.,  a Baptist  minister  and  physi- 
cian, was  born  in  Bath  County,  Kv.,  March  4, 1812.  He 
graduated  as  M.I).  from  Transylvania  University,  and 
for  seven  years  practiced  his  profession  at  Quincy,  111. 
He  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  18-14.  Several 
years  afterwards  he  gave  up  a lucrative  practice,  and 
was  ordained  a minister  at  St.  Mary’s,  O.,  where,  and 
at  Dclphos  and  Zanesville,  he  preached  for  six  years. 
Although  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  he  became  a 
student  in  the  theological  department  of  Madison  Uni- 
versity, N.  Y.,  and  studied  one  year  at  Princeton.  In 
January,  1863,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  pastor- 
ate in  Oneida,  111.  Subsequently  lie  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Berwick.  He  died  Aug.  6, 1870,  near  Tabo, 
Lafayette  Co.,  Mo.  Sec  Minutes  of  JIL  Anniversaries, 
1870,  p.  11.  (J.C.S.) 

Conynghame,  Daniel,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1586;  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  at  Kilmalcolm  in  1588;  was  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  in  1619,  con- 
tinued in  1C28,  but  resided  at  Lochwinnoch  in  1646. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  249. 

Conynghame,  Hugh,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1634,  became  minis- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Rav,  Ireland,  hut 
was  compelled  by  persecution  to  leave  that  island ; was 
called  to  the  living  at  Mearns  in  16-19;  became  a tem- 
porary supply  at  Erskine  in  1641,  and  continued  in  Jan- 
uary, 1654.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  227, 245. 

Conzil,  Francois  de,  a French  prelate,  brother 
of  the  following,  was  born  nt  Poncin,  in  Bugev,  March 
18,  1736.  He  was  first  grand-vicar,  then  bishop  of  St. 
Omer,  and,  in  1774,  became  archbishop  of  Tours.  As 
deputy  of  the  clergy  to  the  states-gencral  of  1789,  he  pro- 
tested agfiinst  the  reunion  of  the  three  orders,  resigned 
in  1791,  and  wont  to  Aix-la-Chapellc.  He  afterwards 
wrote  against  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and 
published,  in  June,  1791,  a mandate  which  was  con- 
demned, in  July  of  the  same  year,  hv  the  tribunal  of 
Tours,  to  he  tom  and  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. He  retired  to  Holland,  and  died  at  Amster- 
dam in  1795.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate , 9.  v.; 
Biog.  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Conzi6,  Louis  Francois  Maro  Hilaire  de, 

a French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Poncin,  in  Bugev,  Jan. 
13,  1732.  He  served  first  as  an  officer  of  dragoons, 
but  was  soon  made  bishop  of  Arras.  He  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  most  violent  adversaries  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Ho  refused  to  sit  at  the  states-general,  anil  in 
a riot  came  near  losing  his  life  in  return  for  his  de- 
votion. An  indictment  being  decreed  in  1792,  he  took 
refuge  in  England  and  attached  himself  to  the  count 
of  Artois.  He  exercised  great  influence  in  private,  and 
directed  the  affuirs  of  the  royalist  jwrty.  He  became 
the  centre  of  the  intercourse  and  intrigue  which  fed 
the  civil  war  in  France.  For  many  years  his  name 
was  found  in  nearly  all  the  projects  of  political  insur- 
rections. He  is  especially  memorable  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  plot  of  the  machine  it  female,  Dec.  24, 
1800.  He  died  in  Loudon  in  December,  1804.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ; Biog.  I'niverselle, 
s.  v. 

Coo,  Roger,  an  English  martyr,  was  a native  of 
Melford,  in  Suffolk.  He  was  brought  before  the  bish- 
op, examined,  and  condemned  to  he  burned,  on  account 
of  his  belief  in  the  true  God  and  his  abhorrence  of  the 
worship  of  idols.  The  sentence  was  executed  at  Yox- 
ford,  Suffolk,  in  1555.  Sec  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments, 
vii,  381. 

Cook,  Albert  A.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Warehouse  Point,  Conn.,  Sept.  24,  1817. 
He  early  gave  proof  of  a noble  character  by  caring  for 
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the  family  on  the  death  of  his  father;  joined  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  after  several  years  of  study 
and  teaching,  united  with  the  New  England  Conference 
in  19-12,  and  began  his  pastoral  life  at  Feeding  Hills, 
Mass.  Ho  continued  his  ministry  at  Shelburne  Falls, 
Chester  Village  (now  Huntington),  North  Brookfield, 
Princeton,  Oxford,  and  in  1851  at  Milford  (all  in  Massa- 
chusetts), where  he  died,  Feb.  4,  1880.  Mr.  Cook  spent 
his  latter  years  as  a dentist;  was  a member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1850,  1855,  and  18G4;  and 
served  once  in  the  Senate  and  twice  in  the  House.  He 
was  a Christian  gentleman,  of  fine  presence  and  great 
urbanity;  a natural,  excellent  preacher  and  expositor; 
was  benevolent,  and  everywhere  highly  esteemed.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  CO. 

Cook,  Alexander  (1),  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  St.Monance,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Feb. 
4,  1760.  He  received  a moderate  English  education  at 
Glasgow,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a silversmith.  He 
was  at  Berwick-on-Twccd  in  1778,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1783;  in  1797  was  living  in  Pennsylvania; 
in  1802  was  licensed,  and  went  as  a missionary  to  the 
Indians,  but  remained  only  a short  time.  In  1803  he 
was  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  and  accepted 
calls  from  the  congregations  of  Slippery  Hock  and  New 
Castle,  where  he  continued  until  1809.  In  1810  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  and  connecter! 
himself  with  that  of  Hartford.  About  this  time  he  took 
a commission  to  labor  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  as 
a missionary.  He  was  also  stated  supply  at  Poland,  O., 
from  1812  to  1814.  In  1815  ho  was  received  into  the 
Presbytery  of  Ohio,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Bethany,  which  relation  was  dissolved  in  1820.  In 
1821  he  was  received  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny, 
and  in  the  same  year  installed  as  pastor  of  the  churches 
of  Ebenezer  and  Bear  Creek.  In  1827  he  was  received 
into  the  Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  and  for  a year  sup- 
plier! the  churches  of  Annapolis  and  Bloomfield,  O.  In 
1828  he  left  his  home  to  organize  a Church  in  a Scotch 
settlement  in  Ohio.  While  on  this  trip  he  died,  Nov. 
30, 1828.  Sec  Hist,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie. 

Cook,  Alexander  (2),  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Kcskasbig,  County  Donegal,  Ire- 
land, May  5,  1842.  He  joiner!  the  Weslevans  early  in 
life;  received  a good  common  English  education,  and 
studied  two  years  in  the  Wesleyan  Institute;  taught 
school  four  years;  emigrated  to  America  in  1865,  and 
in  1866  entered  the  Central  Ohio  Conference,  wherein 
he  served  the  Church  until  his  death,  early  in  1870. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  196. 

Cook,  Archibald,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1822;  appointed  to  the  North 
Church,  Inverness,  in  1837,  after  he  had  spent  some 
years  as  missionary  at  Berricdale;  joined  the  Free  Se- 
cession in  18-13,  and  became  minister  of  the  Free  Church, 
Daviot,  in  1844.  lie  died  May  6,  1865,  aged  seventy- 
four  years.  Sec  F asti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  259. 

Cook,  Chauncey,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  March  9, 1778.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Middlebury  College  in  1808,  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Asa  Burton,  was  ordained  in  1809,  and  labored 
as  an  evangelist  in  Vermont  and  New  York.  In  1811 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and 
his  successive  charges  were  as  follows:  Lima,  Pittsford, 
Chili,  Greece,  Ira,  Aurora  (Presbyterian  Church),  all  in 
New  York  state;  Hennepin,  Aurora, and  Bristol,  in  Illi- 
nois. He  died  at  Ottawa,  III.,  March  21,  1860.  Mr. 
Cook's  ministry  was  blessed  with  many  revivals.  “He 
was  a progressive  man  to  the  last.”  See  Cony.  Quar- 
terly,  1860,  p.  344. 

Cook,  Cornelius,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a native  of  Great  Britain,  where  he  was  converted, 
and  then  called  to  preach  in  America.  He  labored  three 
years  in  the  ministry  (in  East  Jersey,  1787 ; Dutchess, 
1788;  Schenectady,  1789),  and  died*  in  August,  1789. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conference,  1790,  p.  86. 


Cook,  Edward,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  bom  at  Long  Whatton,  Leicestershire,  Nov.  4, 1806. 
He  was  converted  in  1828,  ordained  in  London  for  the 
missionary'  work  in  1831,  and  on  Jan.  14,  1832,  sailed 
with  Kev.  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Satchel  in  the  Caledonia, 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  field  was  the  Great 
Namaqua  land.  His  work  was  interesting,  successful, 
pursued  with  great  love  and  enthusiasm,  often  amid 
dangers.  His  health  finally  giving  way'  under  his  toils, 
he  commenced  a journey  to  Cape  Town,  but  before  he 
reached  the  station  of  his  wished-for  rest  he  died,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Orange  River,  March  7, 1843.  His 
remains  were  carried  back  over  fifty  miles  to  Nisbet 
Bath,  and  interred  in  the  land  of  his  labor.  Besides  es- 
tablishing a church  of  more  than  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  schools  of  more  than  one  thousand  children  at 
Nisbet  Bath,  he  made  frequent  journeys  to  the  Damaras 
and  more  distant  tribes.  See  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference,  1843;  John  Cook,  The  Life  of  Edward  Cook 
(Liverpool,  1849,  12mo);  Christian  Watchman  Maga- 
zine (Cape  Town),  March,  1843. 

Cook,  Edwin  R.T.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1825.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  25, 1865, 
he  was  rector  of  Wainwright  Memorial  Church,  in  New 
York  city*.  Mr.  Cook  was  an  able,  devoted,  and  cmi- 
nentlv  successful  pastor.  See  A ppletons  A nnual  Cyclop. 
1865, *p.  644. 

Cook,  Elijah,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1793.  He  removed 
to  the  West  in  18:15,  and  was  a preacher  in  Michigan. 
His  ordination  took  place  iu  1845,  and  for  nearly  thirty 
years  after  he  was  engaged  in  his  Master’s  work.  lie 
died  at  Cook’s  Prairie,  Mich.,  Jan.  31, 1872.  See  Free- 
will Baptist  Register,  1873,  p.  83.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cook,  Emile  F.,  a French  Methodist  preacher, 
son  of  Kev.  Charles  Cook,  was  bora  at  Niort,  June  15, 
1829.  The  happy  influence  of  his  godly  parents  was 
shown  by  his  conversion  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  Ilis 
mind  was  drawn  to  the  ministry,  and  he  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  France  and  Switzerland;  and,  to 
qualify’  himself  for  preaching,  entered  the  Wesleyan 
Theological  College  at  Richmond,  England,  where,  for 
three  years,  he  manifested  the  aptitude  for  pastoral  work 
which  ever  afterwards  characterized  his  life  and  labors. 
He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  France  in  1854, 
when  that  country  was  made  an  independent  conference, 
and  labored  successfully  at  Nismea,  Nyons,  Lausanne, 
and  other  important  circuits.  He  was  stationed  in 
Paris  during  the  siege,  and  heroically'  opened  his  house 
as  a hospital,  and  had  it  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded, 
whom  he  gathered  in  person  from  the  battlefield,  and 
his  devoted  labors  were  greatly  appreciated  by  both  the 
conference  and  the  citizens.  The  conference  elected 
him  president  in  1872,  and  kept  him  in  the  office  two 
years,  ns  a mark  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
brethren.  At  the  close  of  his  presidential  duties  he 
came  to  America  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in 
pleading  in  Methodist  churches  for  aid  to  his  native 
land,  lie  started  for  home  in  the  steamer  Yille-du- 
11  acre,  hut  was  shipwrecked  soon  after  leaving  America. 
He  was  picked  up,  as  by  a miracle,  with  barely'  life 
left;  resumed  his  journey  in  the  steamer  LocA  Earn, 
and  was  again  wrecked.  Was  again  rescued,  but  with 
little  hope  of  rallying,  yet  he  strove  hard  to  lead  the 
dying  to  the  Saviour.  He  at  length  reached  England, 
got  home  greatly  exhausted,  and  was  sent  to  the  south 
of  France;  but  nature  was  worn  out,  yet  his  mind  was 
calm  and  serene,  and  his  strong  faith  remained  un- 
shaken. He  died  Jan.  9,  1874. 

Cook,  Finlay,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  bom  at 
Arran  in  1778.  He  became  a catechist  at  Glasgow; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816;  ordained  and  sent  as 
missionary  to  Halkirk,  Wattcn,  and  Reay,  and  after- 
wards to  Inverness;  presented  to  the  living  at  Cross  in 
1829;  transferred  to  East  Church,  Inverness,  in  1833; 
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and  tbence  to  Rcav  in  1835;  joined  the  Free  Secession 
in  1843;  and  died  June  12,  1858.  He  was  remarkable 
for  integrity  and  uprightness,  faithful  in  reproving  sin 
and  error.  His  son,  Alexander,  was  a minister  in  the 
Free  Church.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana , iii,  147, 259, 
868. 

Cook.  George,  D.D.,  a Scottish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  St.  Andrews  between  1780  and  1795.  He  was 
pastor  of  Laurencekirk,  and  died  in  1845.  He  wrote 
a History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  (Edinb.  1811, 
1819,  3 vois.) : — a History  of  the.  Church  of  Scotland 
(Lcmd.  1815,  3 vols.): — Reality  of  Christ's  Resurrection 
(1808),  and  some  minor  pieces. 

Cook,  Henry  David,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son 
of  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  St.  Andrews, 
was  bom  Feb.  24,  1791.  He  took  his  degree  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1813.  and  presented  to  the  living  at  Kilmany  in  1815. 
He  died  Sept.  19,  1857.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and  with  all  its  schisms  and 
controversies.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticance , ii,  499. 

Cook,  Henry  Preston,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Hancock  County,  (la.,  Dec.  8, 
1800.  He  received  a careful  religious  training,  ex- 
perienced conversion  in  1817,  and  in  1820  united  with 
the  Mississippi  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  with 
real  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  in  1826.  See  Min- 
nies of  Annual  Conferences , 1826,  p.  606;  Methodist 
M'lgozine,  ix,  359. 

Cook.  Isaac  M.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Pennsylvania.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson 
College  in  1841,  attended  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary for  about  one  year  (1842),  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Beaver,  Dec.  17,  1845,  and  was  pnstor  at 
Bridgewater,  Pa.,  until  his  death,  in  January,  1854.  See 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  136. 

Cook  Israel  B..  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  1789.  His  name  first  appears  in  1813,  in 
connection  with  Lycoming  Circuit  of  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference. In  1822  he  became  superannuated,  but  sub- 
sequently was  readmit  toil  into  the  East  Baltimore 
Conference.  He  died  March  7, 1868.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences , 1868,  p.  29 

Cook  I*  Russell,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Acton,  Me.,  in  1821.  He  removed  to  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  where  he  was  converted  in  1847,  and  or- 
dained in  1852.  His  pastorates  were  in  various  places 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  including  Gilmanton, 
where  he  was  pastor  for  four  years,  and  Buxton,  Me., 
for  five  years.  He  died  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  July  1, 
1862.  Set  Free -trill  Baptist  Register,  1863,  p.  92. 
(J.C.  S.) 

Cook.  John  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
pw  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1648;  was 
presented  to  the  living  at  Eccles  in  1663;  deprived  in 
16*9  for  not  praying  for  the  king  and  queen,  and  other 
*cts  of  disloyalty.  He  died  in  1691,  aged  about  aixty- 
thret  years.  See  Fasti  Ecdts.  Scoticana,  i,  412. 

Cook  John  (2),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
|‘'fcetch  in  1732;  called  to  the  living  at  Abercrombie 
ia  1734,  and  ordained.  He  died  June  24,  1751.  His 
**  John  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  St. 
•^•drrws.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  p.  403. 

Cook.  John  (3),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  bom 
N/v.  24,  177L  He  took  his  degree  at  the  University 
°( Sl  Andrews  in  1788;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1792; 
■PpHnied  minister  at  Kilmany  in  1793,  and  ordained; 
•Planned  professor  of  Hebrew  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  St. 
^drew^arwi  resigned  in  1802.  He  died  Nov.  28, 1824. 
it  F assi  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  ii,  499. 

Cook,  John  (4),  an  early  Wesleyan  missionary, 
*'*»  sent  to  the  island  of  Dominica,  W.  I.,  in  1794. 

1m  arrival  at  Tortola  he  was  seized  with  putrid 
fever,  and  in  five  dava  died,  “in  the  prime  of  his  life 
XII, — G 


and  the  triumph  of  faith,”  in  1795  (according  to  Hill). 
See  Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial,  s.  v. 

Cook,  John  (5),  I).D.,a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
the  divinity  professor  at  St.  Andrews,  graduated  at  that 
university  in  1823.  lie  was  factor  to  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege in  1824,  licensed  to  preach  in  1828,  presented  to 
the  living  at  Laurencekirk  in  1829,  and  ordained; 
transferred  to  St.  Leonard’s,  St.  Andrews,  in  1845;  ap- 
pointed convener  of  committee  on  education  in  1849. 
of  that  for  schoolmasters  in  I860,  and  also  of  three 
other  committees;  was  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1859,  assessor  to  the  university  court,  elected 
professor  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  I860, 
and  one  of  the  deans  of  the  chapel  in  1863.  He  died 
April  17,  I860,  aged  sixty -one  years.  Dr.  Cook  published 
works  on  Church  Patronage,  Church  Defence,  Relief  of 
the  Poor,  School  Statistics,  a Catechism,  and  a few  sin- 
gle Sermons.  A handsome  painted  window,  placed  by 
his  parishioners  in  the  college  church,  St.  Andrews,  is 
one  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 
He  had  scholarly  ability,  refined  taste,  exact  and  active 
business  habits,  affability,  and  courtesy.  Sec  Fasti  Ec- 
cles. Scoticana,  iii,  879. 

Cook,  John  C.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  about  1837.  lie  was  educated  at  Dickinson 
College,  where  he  was  converted  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  in  1860  entered  the  East  Baltimore  Conference, 
wherein  he  labored  with  earnest  devotion  until  his 
death,  April  22,  1862.  Mr.  Cook  was  a man  of  great 
promise,  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  earnest,  faithful. 
Sec  Minutes  of  A nnuul  Conferences,  1863,  p.  10. 

Cook,  John  Lovejoy,  n Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Edinburg,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  7,  1819,  of  devout  Christian  parents,  lie  spent 
his  youth  amid  the  cpiict  and  peace  of  farm  life,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  blameless,  industrious, 
Christian  character.  lie  was  employed  in  his  young 
manhood  by  his  brother  as  a manufacturer  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  at  which  time  he  was  con- 
verted, became  a class-leader,  and  received  license  to 
preach,  and  in  1846  was  admitted  into  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence. His  last  eight  years  were  given  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  North  Pownall,  Vt., 
where  he  died  May  15, 1878.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1879,  p.  43. 

Cook,  Joseph,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Bath,  England.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1776. 
lie  had  previously  served  as  associate  pastor  at  Margate, 
on  the  Isle  of  Tlianet,  at  Dover,  Deal,  and  Folkestone. 
He  then  came  to  America,  and  was  first  pastor  of  a church 
in  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C.,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  When  he  returned  he  found 
his  Church  almost  extinct,  but  through  his  efforts  it 
grew  in  numbers,  spirituality,  and  influence.  He  died 
Sept.  26,  1790.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pul- 
pit, vi,  186. 

Cook,  Joseph  B.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
South  Carolina  about  1776.  lie  was  converted  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1797 ; pursued  his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  Fur- 
man; was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  successively 
became  pastor  of  the  Eutaw,  the  Beaufort,  ami  the 
Mount  Pi9gah  churches.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Sumter  District,  S.  C.,  Aug.  24,  1833.  See  Watchman 
and  Rejlector,  Sept.  13,  1833.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cook,  Nehemiah  Baldwin,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1793. 
He  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1821 ; in  1823  was  appointed  a home  mission- 
ary in  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  served  one  year,  and  was 
ordained  Aug. 31,  1825;  from  that  time  till  1883  he  was 
acting  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Babylon 
and  Fresh  Pond,  L.  I.,  and  during  the  three  succeeding 
years  at  Kiverhcad  and  Southliold.  He  was  installed 
pastor  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  March  7,  1838,  from  which 
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he  was  dismissed  in  May,  1859.  From  June,  1864,  to 
October,  1867,  he  was  acting  pastor  in  Ledyard,  and 
subsequently  resided  there  without  charge  until  his 
death,  Nov.  17,  1879.  He  published  two  Funeral  Ser- 
mons. Sec  Cong.  Year-book , 1880,  p.  16, 

Cook,  Pardon,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  admitted  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1827, 
preached  for  thirty-four  years,  was  a superannuate  for 
nineteen  years,  and  died  at  Marietta,  O.,  in  May,  1880, 
in  his  eighty-third  year,  lie  was  pure-minded,  cheer- 
ful, sweet-spirited,  and  beloved.  See  Minutes  of  .4n- 
rnuil  Conferences,  1880,  p.  243. 

Cook,  Phineas,  a Methodist  Episco|>al  minister, 
was  bom  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  March  10,  1784.  He 
experienced  religion  in  1800;  and  in  1803  entered  the 
New  York  Conference,  in  which  he  was  an  effective 
preacher  for  forty  years.  He  spent  his  latter  years  as 
a superannuate,  and  died  May  26, 1861.  Mr.  Cook  was 
of  a warm  and  lively  temperament,  ojien-hcarted  and 
frank.  Sec  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences , 1862,  p.  80. 

Cook,  Richard,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  about  1818.  He  was  converted  when  quite 
young;  joined  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1844;  con- 
tinued effective  until  1860,  when  he  took  a supernu- 
merary relation,  on  account  of  ill-health ; served  as  pre- 
siding elder  in  1861  and  1862;  and  spent  his  last  fifteen 
years  in  New  Hartford.  He  died  in  September,  1876. 
Mr.  Cook  was  a fearless  advocate  of  all  reforms,  and  an 
exemplary  Christian.  See  Minutes  of  .4  nnual  Confer- 
ences, 1876,  p.  137. 

Cook,  Robert,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  bis  de- 
gree at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1813;  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Clatt  in  1820,  and  ordained; 
transferred  to  Ceres  in  1844,  and  died  at  Monimail,  Dec. 
20, 1851,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  His  publications  arc, 
Sermon  on  the  Abundant  Harvest,  tcith  Metrical  Para- 
phrases (1831): — The  Catechist's  Poetical  Manual 
(1834): — The.  Young  Communicant’s  M anual  (1819): — 
Account  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti  F.ccles.  Scoticana;, 
iii,  554. 

Cook,  Samuel,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Eastham,  Mass.,  in  1791.  When  lie  was  young  his 
parents  removed  to  Maine.  In  1815  he  was  baptized, 
and  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Clinton.  He 
completed  a literary  and  theological  course  in  1821  at 
Waterv ille  College.  .Soon  after,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Effingham,  N.  H.  The  subsequent 
pastorates  of  Mr.  Cook  were  at  Brentwood,  Hampton 
1'nlls,  Hopkinton,  Meredith  and  Dunbarton,  all  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  acted,  for  some  years,  as  the  agent  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  Convention,  and,  for  eight 
years,  was  the  chaplain  of  the  state  prison  nt  Concord. 
He  died  Feb.  15, 1872.  See  Obit.  Record  of  Colby  Uni- 
versity, Supplement  A "o.  1,  p.  5.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cook,  Thomas  F,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  son  of  Rev.  Valentine  Cook, 
was  a native  of  Kentucky,  lie  professed  religion  in 
boyhood,  labored  a number  of  years  acceptably  as  local 
preacher,  and  in  1848  entered  the  Mississippi  Confer-  1 
encc.  In  1865  he  was  transferred  to  the  Rio  Grande  j 
Conference.  He  died  of  yellow  fever,  July  24,  1867. ' 
Mr.  Cook  was  a meek,  spiritual  Christian,  a faithful, 
laborious  pastor,  and  a successful  preacher.  See  Min- j 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South , j 
1867,  p.  190. 

Cook,  Walter,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1709;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1722;  appointed  to  the  living  at 
Cummcrtrces  in  1728,  and  ordained.  He  died  April  21, 1 
1759,  aged  seventy-six  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti-  j 
caiur,  i,  G15. 

Cook,  W.  B.,  a Univcrsalist  minister,  was  born  at 
Marcel  I us,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1810.  He  en- 
tered ihc  ministry  in  1843,  was  ordained  in  1846,  and  , 
labored  at  the  following  places:  Mottvillc,  Alexander, 


Lockport,  Gaines,  Churchville,  Newburgh,  and  Aurora, 
all  in  New  York;  weut  to  Michigan  in  1866, and  there 
continued  until  his  decease  at  Muskegon,  June  5, 1871. 
Mr.  Cook  was  a humble,  faithful, diligent  preacher.  See 
Unirersalist  Register,  1872,  p.  144. 

Cook,  William  W„  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Princeton,  Ky., 
May  2,  1818.  He  was  converted  in  youth,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1846,  ami  joined  the  Louisville  Conference  in 
1854.  From  1861  to  1864  he  was  superannuated.  En- 
tering the  effective  ministry  again  he  labored  faithfully 
until  compelled  by  poor  health  to  take  a superannuated 
relation  once  more,  in  which  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Oct.  22, 1879.  Though  his  early  education  was 
limited,  Mr.  Cook  possessed  good  natural  endowments, 
and  by  diligent  study  became  a clear  theologian  and 
successful  preacher.  He  was  a kind,  true  man,  and  an 
efficient  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1880,  p.  164. 

Cooke,  Albert,  A.B.,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  about 
1842.  He  was  educated  at  Allcyne’s  Grammar-school 
and  at  Lancashire  Independent  College.  On  leaving 
college,  in  June,  1866,  lie  liecame  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Newport,  Shropshire.  In  June,  1869,  he  accepted  the 
pastorate  at  Acock’s  Green,  Birmingham.  In  1874  he 
resigned  this  chargo  to  take  a school  at  Fro  me,  in  the 
hope  that  a more  southern  climate  might  repair  his 
shattered  health.  He  died  July  30, 1879.  Sec  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  315. 

Cooke,  Amos  Starr,  a Congregational  mission- 
ary, was  bom  nt  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1810,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1834.  He  went  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  arriving  there  in  April,  1837.  Soon  af- 
ter his  arrival  he  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes  of  that  country,  and  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  school  for  twelve  years.  He  died  at  Hon- 
olulu, March  20,  1871.  * 

Cooke,  Charles,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  of  Protestant  Episcopal  parentage  in 
St-  Mary’s  County,  Mil.,  Sept.  3, 1799.  He  experienced 
religion  in  1815,  while  attending  school  at  the  acade- 
my in  Georgetown,  D.  C.;  soon  displayed  marked  talent 
as  leader  of  a young  |>eoplc's  prayer-meeting;  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  and  in  1820  entered  the  Baltimore 
Conference.  In  1824  he  became  a member  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference;  in  1840  was  made  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate,  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philadelphia  Conference-  He  became  su- 
perannuated in  1872,  and  died  Aug.  24, 1875.  Dr.  Cooke 
was  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  firm  and  true,  an  exemplary 
Christian  gentleman.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1876,  p.  51 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Cooke,  Corbett,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Felmingham,  Norfolk,  Dec.  2,  1787.  He 
commenced  his  ministry  in  1809;  was  chairman  of  a 
district  for  twenty -seven  years;  retired  to  Guernsey 
after  a ministry  of  half  a century’,  where,  blind  but 
happy,  he  performed  various  pastoral  duties  until  his 
death,  May  16, 1866.  Mr.  Cooke  was  an  argumentative 
and  practical  preacher,  and  his  manner  was  simple  and 
dignified,  earnest  and  |>ersuasive.  He  wrote  Strictures 
on  a Pamphlet,  entitled  An  Attempt  to  Shore  that  Elec- 
tion is  Beneficial  to  Many  and  Injurious  to  None : — The 
History  of  Ajmstolical  Succession  (new  ed.  Lond.  1840, 
12mo) : — The  O/nnions  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  in  Refer- 
ence to  the  Relation  of  Methodism  to  the  Established 
Church  (Exeter,  1844,  12mo):— .4  Plain  Statement  of 
Facts  (ibid.  1835, 12mo) : — Church  Membership;  Scrm. 
on  Acts  ii,  47  (Lond.  1862,  12mo).  See  A Memorial 
Volume  of  the  Rev.  Corbett  Cooke  ( Lond.  1868,  8vo  ) ; 
Minutes  of  (he  Hritish  Conference,  1866,  p.  81 ; Steven- 
son, Wesleyan  Hymn-book  and  its  Associations  (Lond. 
1870),  p.  367 ; Osborne,  Meth.  Ribliography,  p.87 ; Afeth. 
Magazine  (Lond.  1866),  p.  941. 
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Cooke,  Edward,  LL.B.,  an  English  divine,  was 
rector  of  Haversham,  Bucks.  He  was  an  able  scholar, 
and  particularly  well-versed  in  whatever  related  to  his- 
tory, antiquities,  and  jurisprudence.  Besides  the  His- 
tory of  Whaddon  Chase,  the  publication  of  which  was 
interrupted  only  by  his  death,  he  had  made  ample  col- 
lections towards  a history  of  Buckinghamshire,  which 
would  probably,  had  his  life  been  spared,  have  been  com- 
pleted in  a few  years.  He  died  Feb.  27,  1824.  See 
(Lond.)  A rmual  Register , 1824,  p.  214. 

Cooke  (or  Coke),  George,  D.D..  an  English 
prelate  of  the  17th  century,  brother  to  sir  John  Cooke, 
secretary  of  state,  was  bom  at  Trusley,  Derbyshire,  of 
an  ancient  and  honorable  fumily.  He  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  beneficcd  at  Bigrave,  Hert- 
fordshire, made  bishop  successively  of  Bristol  (1633)  and 
Hereford  (1636),  and  died  in  1650.  Bishop  Cooke  was 
a meek,  grave,  and  quiet  man,  much  beloved  of  such  as 
were  subjected  to  him,  and  was  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion with  the  rest  of  his  brethren  for  subscribing  the 
protest  in  parliament  in  preservation  of  their  privileges. 
The  times  broke  the  body  of  his  estate  so  that  he  had 
to  be  relieved  by  his  rich  relatives.  See  Fuller,  Wor- 
thies of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  371. 

Cooke,  Henry,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  an  Irish  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  at  Grillagh,  County  Londonderry,  in 
1788.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  University,  and  settled 
in  1808  at  Dunean,  County  Antrim,  and  in  1811  at  Don- 
egon,  in  the  same  county.  In  1817  he  attended  the 
medical  classes  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1818 
removed  as  pastor  to  Killvleagh,  County  Down,  where 
he  engaged  in  a controversy  with  a Unitarian  minister. 
In  1824  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Ul- 
ster, aud  three  years  later  carried  on  a discussion  on 
Arianism  with  Henry  Montgomery.  In  1829  he  be- 
came pastor  at  Belfast,  a position  which  he  retained 
until  his  death,  Dec.  18,  1868.  During  this  period  he 
was  engaged  in  politico  - ecclesiastic  discussions,  was 
three  times  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  at 
the  close  was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric,  in  the  New 
Presbyterian  College  of  Belfast.  Some  of  his  polemical 
writings  have  been  published.  His  Life  was  written 
by  J.  L.  Porter  (Lond.  1871 ; Belfast,  1875).  See  Cates, 
Diet,  of  Gen.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cooke,  James,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
bom  at  Gloucester  in  1800.  He  was  early  converted, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1822,  and  died  Jan.  22, 1854. 
Rind  and  sympathetic,  constant  as  a friend,  his  views 
of  Christianity  were  lofty  and  comprehensive,  his  per- 
ceptions quick,  and  his  judgments  discriminating.  See 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference , 1854. 

Cooke,  James  W.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  5,  1810. 
He  graduated  from  Brown  University,  was  minister  at 
Lonsdale.  R.  I..  and  then  assistant  to  the  late  Dr.  Milnor 
of  New  York  city,  after  which  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Michael's,  Bristol,  R.  I.  He  made  a voyage  to  Aspin- 
wall  to  examine  that  place  ami  Panama  with  a view 
to  missionary  operations,  but  was  compelled  to  return  oil 
account  of  broken  health.  He  died  in  New  York,  April 
12, 1853,  being  at  the  time  secretary  and  general  agent 
of  the  foreign  department  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Missionary  Board.  Mr.  Cooke  was  an  ardent  and  effi- 
cient man.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Re r.  1853,  p.  302. 

Cooke,  John  (1),  an  English  clergyman  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  rector  of  Wentnor,  Shrop- 
shire, published  a Sermon  (1773): — and  The  Treacher's 
Assistant  (Oxford,  1783, 2 vols.).  This  work  contained 
an  account  of  various  preachers  and  sermons  since  the 
Restoration,  and  is  considered  valuable  as  a list  of  ser- 
mons from  which  the  preacher  might  select  for  his  li- 
brary. See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors, 

I.T. 

Cooke,  John  (2),  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Athcretonc,  Warwickshire,  March  25, 


1799.  He  early  became  a Christian,  entered  Blackburn 
Academy  in  1821,  and  was  ordained  in  1825  to  the  pas- 
torate at  Uttoxeter,  where  he  labored  forty  years,  aud 
where,  after  a few  years’  retirement  from  the  sacred 
office,  he  died,  Feb.  11, 1871.  Mr.  Cooke  was  a master 
of  one  subject,  human  nature.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1872,  p.  809. 

Cook(e),  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  preacher, 
became  prominent  as  an  advocate  of  certain  theological 
tenets,  which  resulted  in  bis  exclusion  from  that  Itody. 
lie  had  travelled  without  objection  from  1795.  While 
on  the  Rochdale  Circuit,  1803-  5,  he  began  to  state  the 
doctrines  of  justification  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  dif- 
ferently from  the  received  view.  According  to  Myles,  he 
hardly  implied  experimental  religion,  but  a firm  belief 
in  what  the  Scriptures  declare  on  these  subjects.  Prom- 
ising not  to  promulgate  his  opinions,  he  was  removed  to 
the  Sunderland  Circuit.  His  friends  in  Rochdale,  not 
so  discreet  as  their  late  pastor,  published  his  two  ser- 
mons on  the  above  subjects  without  his  knowledge. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  his  arraignment  before  the  confer- 
ence, and,  although  treating  him  with  respect  and  ten- 
derness on  account  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
they  excluded  him  from  their  number  in  1806,  Cooke 
refusing  to  renounce  his  opinions.  He  then  went  to 
Rochdale,  where  he  became  the  minister  of  a part  of 
his  former  Wesleyan  society.  He  published  a defense 
of  his  doctrines,  which  was  answered  by  Dr.  Coke  (q.  v.) 
and  Edward  Hare  (q.  v.).  Hare’s  treatise  on  justifica- 
tion has  become  a classic.  Cooke  died  in  1811.  “The 
breach  which  he  made  is  not  yet  healed  in  the  town  of 
Rochdale”  (Myles,  1813).  See  Myles,  Chronol.  Hist,  of 
the  Methodists,  s.  a.  1806 ; Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odism, ii,  430, 432. 

Cooke,  Nathaniel  Bowen,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1816.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1840,  and  passed 
the  next  three  years  as  teacher  of  a select  school  in 
Bristol,  R.  I.  lie  then  Bpent  a brief  time  in  the  Theo- 
logical Institution  in  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  and  in 
1844  began  the  study  of  medicine,  attending  a course 
of  lectures  at  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  University. 
On  receiving  his  degree  he  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  but  subsequently  returned  to  school  teaching 
in  Webster,  Mass.,  and  in  Bristol,  R.  I.  In  1862  he  was 
ordained  at  Greenville,  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  Mass., 
and  in  1869  settled  in  Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  where  he  died, 
April  14, 1871.  Sec  Obituary  Reconi  of  Yale  College , 
1870-80;  Necrol.  of  Brown  University,  1871. 

Cooke,  Patrick  (l),a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1627;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1630;  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Stenton  in  1631,  and  died  Dec.  31,  1635,  aged  about 
thirty-nine  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  383. 

Cooke,  Patrick  (2),  a Scotch  clergyman,  sou  of 
the  foregoing,  was  born  July  21, 1626;  called  to  the  liv- 
ing at  Prestonpans  in  1653,  and  ordained  in  1C54;  se- 
lected in  1670  as  one  of  the  “bishop’s  evangelists”  for 
enlightening  the  Presbyterians  of  the  West,  and  died 
in  August,  1672.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  351. 

Cooke,  Samuel  (1),  a minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  wa9  bom  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1708.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1735;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  West  Cambridge,  Sept.  12, 1739, 
and  died  June  4,  1783.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
.4  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  73. 

Cooke,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  a missionary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and,  having  been  admitted  to  holy 
orders,  was  sent  to  America,  probably  as  early  as  1749, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  his  destination  being 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  In  1765  he  ministered  to 
three  churches,  located  at  Shrewsbury,  Freehold,  and 
Middletown,  but  subsequently  abandoned  Freehold.  In 
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1774  he  went  to  England,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  returned  after  this  to  the  United  States,  although  he 
was  still  in  the  employ  of  the  missionary  society.  In 
1785  he  was  at  Frederickton,  N.  B.,  where  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1790  he  was  commissary 
to  the  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  After  a period  of  vaca- 
tion, on  account  of  ill-health,  he  resumed  his  ministerial 
^duties  in  June,  1791.  While  crossing  the  St.  John’s 
river,  on  his  return  home  with  his  son,  the  canoe  was 
upset  and  both  were  drowned,  May  23,  1795.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  l'ulpit , v,  224. 

Cooke,  Theodore,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  27, 1815.  In  1842  he 
graduated  from  Williams  College,  and  in  1845  from  Yale 
Divinity  School.  After  preaching  in  various  places  for 
a time,  he  was  ordained  June  10, 1847,  and  until  1852 
was  pastor  in  Stowe,  Mass.  In  1854  he  went  to  Me- 
nasha,  Wis.,  as  a home  missionary,  and  remained  until 
1857,  when  he  returned  to  New  England,  taking  charge 
of  the  Church  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  preached  there 
nine  years.  His  health  failing,  in  1867,  he  returned  to 
Stowe  to  reside  upon  his  farm,  and  died  Aug.  27, 1871. 
For  a short  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Worcester  Gazette. 
See  Cong.  Quarterly , 1872,  p.  437. 

Cooke,  William,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Hadley,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1716 ; was  ordained  at  Sudbury,  March  20, 
1723,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1760,  aged  sixty -four  years. 
See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , i,  386. 

Cookman,  Alfred,  A.M..  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  son  of  the  renowned  George  G.  Cookman,  was 
bom  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  Jan.  4, 1828.  He  was  early  con- 
secrated to  the  ministry  by  his  pious  mother;  expe- 
rienced religion  while  attending  the  grammar  school  of 
Dickinson  College;  was  a diligent  and  earnest  student; 
received  license  to  preach  in  1846,  and  in  1848  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  in  which  he  filled  promi- 
nent appointments,  as  also  he  did  successively  in  the 
Pittsburgh,  Wilmington,  New  York,  and  Newark  con- 
ferences. He  died  Nov.  13,  1871.  Mr.  Cookman  in- 
herited a measure  of  his  father's  ardent  temperament, 
magnetic  power,  and  earnest  religious  feeling.  He  ev- 
erywhere won  many  to  Christ.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annuul 
Conferences , 1872,  p.  35;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
s.  v. 

Cookson,  John’,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Leeds  in  1800.  He  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  early  in  life  became  a local  preacher, 
lie  came  to  the  United  States,  and  prosecuted  his  theo- 
logical studies  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp  of  Boston,  his 
maternal  uncle.  In  1824  he  was  ordained  in  Malden, 
Mass.,  and  subsequently  was  pastor  in  South  Reading, 
now  Wakefield,  and  in  some  other  places  of  the  vicinity. 
In  1862,  being  somewhat  broken  in  health,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  after  a time  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  in  St.  Benedict’s 
Square,  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
April,  1873.  See  (Lond.)  Bajdist  Hand-book,  1874, 
p.  265.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cool,  Peter,  a Flemish  engraver,  flourished  about 
1690.  He  executed  a number  of  plates,  among  which 
is  one  after  Martin  do  Vos,  representing  Chnst  Hearing 
the  Cross,  with  St.  Veronica  and  other  figures.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cooley,  Eli  Field,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Suudcrland,  Mass.,  Oct.  13,  1781.  He  received 
careful  training  from  his  parents,  and  was  educated  in 
the  Academy  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  whither  his  parents 
hail  removed.  In  1606  he  graduated  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey;  in  October,  1809,  was  licensed  by  the 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery;  in  1811  was  installed  at 
Cherry  Valley,  N.Y.,  where  he  labored  until  1819,  and 
then  accepted  a call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Middletown  Point,  N.  J.;  in  1823  accepted  a call  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Trenton,  where  he  labored 


till  1857.  Ho  died  April  22, 1860.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  82. 

Cooley,  Henry  Edwards,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  April  5,  1838.  He 
received  his  preparatory  education  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1863,  and  from 
Yale  Divinity  School  in  1866;  was  ordained  at  the 
First  Church,  Plymouth,  Aug.  7 of  that  year,  and  re- 
mained there  until  March  31,  1869;  was  acting  pastor 
at  the  First  Church,  Winsted,  the  next  year,  and  the 
year  following  at  South  Weymouth,  Mass.  He  was 
pastor  at  Littleton  from  May  9, 1872,  until  Oct.  29,  1874, 
and  at  Leominster  from  Nov.  10, 1874,  until  his  death, 
Feb.  17,  1877.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Cooley,  Timothy  Mather,  D.D.,  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  East  Granville,  Mass.,  March 
13, 1772.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  delivering  his 
oration  in  Hebrew,  and  became  pastor,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  of  the  Church  in  his  native  village,  where 
he  continued  until  1854,  with  only  an  absence  of  four 
months  on  home  missionary  work.  Soon  after  his  set- 
tlement be  opened  a classical  school  in  his  own  house, 
and  continued  it  during  most  of  his  life.  For  fifty- 
seven  years  he  was  an  active  and  influential  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Westfield  Academy,  and  for 
forty-seven  years  held  the  same  relation  to  Williams 
College.  He  died  at  East  Granville,  Dec.  14, 1859.  Dr. 
Cooley  was  one  of  the  lights  of  the  New  England  pulpit. 
Several  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  have  been  printed. 
The  number  of  his  publications,  including  his  journal 
articles,  is  not  far  from  sixty',  lie  assisted  in  preparing 
a collection  of  the  memoirs  of  all  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1792,  and  in  1850  he  presented  the  volume  in 
MS.  to  the  library  of  Yale  College.  Sec  Obituary  Rec- 
ord of  Yale  College,  1860;  Cong.  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  272. 

Cooley,  William  J.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  Oct  18,  1818.  He 
was  converted  in  1840  or  1841;  received  license  to 
preach,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence in  1844,  in  which  he  labored  as  his  health  permit- 
ted until  1856,  when  he  became  superannuated.  He 
died  Dec.  11,  1859.  Mr.  Cooley  was  intellectual,  and 
labored  with  a fair  degree  of  acceptability'  and  success. 
See  Minutes  of  A mtual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1860,  p.  212. 

Coolhaas,  Gaspard,  a Protestant  German  theo- 
logian, was  bora  at  Cologne  in  1536.  After  serving 
several  churches  he  was  appointed  to  Leyden  in  1575; 
presided  at  the  inauguration  of  the  university  of  that 
place,  and  there  taught  theology  until  the  arrival  of 
William  Fougcreau,  titulary  professor.  Coolhaas  had 
several  discussions  with  his  colleagues;  bo  maintained 
against  Peter  Comelissen  that  the  intervention  of  the 
civil  magistrate  was  necessary  in  the  election  of  elders 
and  deacons.  Brandt  says  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  dissensions  concerning  the  authority  of  the  civil 
government  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Coolhaas  did  not 
approve  the  dogma  of  absolute  predestination.  In  1578 
the  synod  of  Middlcburg  condemned  his  writings,  but 
he  appealed  to  the  states-general  of  Holland,  who  con- 
firmed the  synodal  sentence,  and  prohibited  him  from 
exercising  his  ministerial  functions.  The  burgomaster 
of  Leyden  sustained  Coolhaas  in  his  heterodoxy,  and, 
in  spite  of  a new  excommunication  of  the  synod  of 
: Harlem,  continued  to  pay  him  his  allowance.  After 
about  two  years  be  withdrew.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
1615,  leaving  a large  number  of  works,  polemical  or  apoL 
ogetic  of  bis  opinions,  which  are  now  of  small  account. 
See  Hoefer,  Hour.  Biog.  Cinirale,  s.  v. ; Biog.  Vnirer- 
selle,  s.  v. 

Coolhaas,  Willem,  a Dutch  theologian  of  the 
family  of  Gaspard,  was  bom  at  Deventer,  Nov.  11,  1709. 
He  completed  his  studies  at  Utrecht,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor,  after  having  sustained  a thesis 
! upon  the  sentiment  of  the  mottos  irt<rri(,  jrurrof,  and 
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rummy.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  Langerak; 
then,  iii  1753,  professor  of  languages  and  Oriental  an- 
tiquities at  Amsterdam,  but  in  1755  was  called  to  the 
pastoral  functions  of  the  same  city.  Here  he  died,  in 
1772,  leaving,  A nalogia  Temporum  et  Modorum  Hebrcea 
Lingua : — Observationes  Philologico-Exegetica  in  Quin- 
que  Moris  Libras:— De  Interrogutionibus  in  Sacro  Co~ 
diet  Btbrceo,  and  two  volumes  of  Sermons  in  Dutch. 
See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Cine  rale,  a.  v. ; Biog.  Unicer- 
telle , s.  v. 

Coombe,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  iu  Philadelphia  about  1746,  and 
graduated  from  the  college  there  iu  17G6.  He  was 
cboeen,  Nov.  30, 1772,  assistant  minister  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Peter’s,  in  that  city.  On  account  of  haring 
exhibited  a disposition  inimical  to  the  American  cause, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  September,  1777.  Although  an 
appeal  was  made  in  his  behalf,  the  executive  council 
of  Philadelphia  determined  to  send  him  from  the  coun- 
try. In  July,  1778,  he  went  to  England  and  did  not 
again  return  to  America.  For  some  time  he  was  chap- 
lain to  lord  Carlisle,  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a parish.  He  was  a prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury, and  one  of  the  forty-eight  chaplains  to  the  king. 
He  wrote  some  poems.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A mer.  Pulpit , v,  280. 

Coombes,  W iluam  James,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  in  1844.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a printer  at  Hertford,  in  his  boyhood;  experienced 
religion  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  for  piety,  intelligence,  and  Christian  usefulness. 
Iu  1866  he  entered  Cheshunt  College,  and  in  1869  began 
his  ministry  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall.  Here  he  labored 
beyond  his  strength,  and  in  1871,  being  obliged  to  quit 
hia  charge,  sailed  to  Australia,  was  much  invigorated 
by  the  voyage,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  accepted  the 
pastorate  at  Hawthorn,  where  he  died,  Aug.  2,  1873. 
See  (Lend.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1874,  p.  3 19. 

Coombs,  Abner,  a Free-will  Haptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Brunsw-ick,  Me.,  Dec.  1,  1794.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  licensed  by  the 
Scbec  Quarterly  Meeting  Jan.  9,  1830,  and  ordained 
Sept.  22  of  the  same  year.  The  following  churches 
were  organized  by  him : Foxcroft,  Sangerfeld,  Kilmar- 
nock, Corinth,  Dover,  and  Hopkinton,  nil  in  his  native 
state.  He  also  visited  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 
Iu  September,  1842,  he  went  to  Wisconsin,  and,  for  seven 
years,  was  pastor  of  the  Honey  Creek  Church.  He  per- 
formed pastoral  work  in  several  other  churches  in  that 
state,  residing  in  Rochester,  Racine  Co.,  where  he  died, 
March  15,  1380.  See  Morning  Star , Mav  6,  1880. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Coombs.  Benjamin,  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  converted  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He 
studied  at  Stepney  College  for  four  years,  and  then  be- 
came, for  a time,  a supply  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 
Subsequently  he  preached  for  another  Church  in  the 
fame  county,  and  afterwards  for  a Church  in  Hereford- 
shire. Hia  longest  settlement  was  in  Bridport,  in  Dor- 
setshire, where  he  died,  Feb.  4, 1850.  Mr.  Coombs  was 
a contributor  to  the  pages  of  bis  denominational  peri- 
tdicals,  “ his  attainments  as  a scholar  being  of  no  mean 
erdcr."  Sec  (Lond.)  Baptist  Magazine , p,  302,  303. 
(J.  CL  S.) 

Coon  (or  McCoon),  Abram,  a Seventh-day  Bap- 
tist minister,  was  bom  at  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  in  1763.  In 
1786  he  professed  faith  in  Christ,  and  was  ordained  ns 
a minister  Aug.  26, 1798.  He  died  in  Hopkinton,  Sept. 
28. 1813.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  sound  in  doc- 
trine, wise  in  council,  kind  and  faithful,  and  as  such 
won  and  held  a high  place  in  public  esteem. 

His  brother  Asa,  and  his  nephew  William,  were 
•ho  ministers  among  the  Seventh-day  Baptists. 

Also,  his  son  Daniel  was  a Sabbatarian  minister, 
boro  in  Hopkinton,  Jan.  9,  1792.  He  was  licensed  to 


preach  March  22,  1818,  ordained  April  4,  1819,  became 
pastor  in  Brooktield,  N.  Y.,  and  performed  some  mission- 
ary work.  In  1836  he  returned  to  Hopkinton,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Church  of  which  his  father  had  been  pas- 
tor. He  died  May  21,  1858.  He  was  a man  of  fine 
presence,  and  of  a genial,  sympathetic  nature.  He 
spoke  with  ease,  fluency,  and  vehemence,  and  was  fer- 
vent and  impassioned  in  prayer.  Sec  R.  /.  Biographi- 
cal Cgclop.  p.  164, 240.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Coons,  Andrew  Nelson,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  March  20,  1825,  of  Luthcrau  parents. 
In  early  manhood  he  was  converted,  joined  the  Church, 
and  served  efficiently  ns  a local  preacher;  in  1862  en- 
tered the  Erie  Conference;  iu  1865  became  superannu- 
ated, removed  to  Illinois,  worked  a short  time  as  an 
evangelist,  and  finally  went  to  Oak  Ridge,  Mo.,  where 
he  died,  May  31,  1866.  Mr.  Coons  was  a man  of  rare 
talent  and  culture,  and  possessed  deep  piety.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  123. 

Cooper,  Abraham,  an  English  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, was  sent  to  the  island  of  Tobago,  W.  L,  in  Au- 
gust, 1835.  After  two  years  and  three  months  labor, 
he  returned  to  England,  a victim  of  consumption,  and 
died  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  in  Oldland- 
Common,  near  Bristol,  June  8,  1838,  aged  twenty-nine 
years.  “His  valuable  life  was  too  short.”  See  Min- 
utes of  the  British  Conference , 1838. 

Cooper,  Alexander  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman, 
took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1645;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Sorhie  before  1665; 
continued  in  1671 ; transferred  to  Selkirk  about  1677, 
and  continued  in  1682.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i, 
540,  745. 

t 

Cooper,  Alexander  (2),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1690 ; appointed  to  the  living  at 
North  Uist  in  1692,  and  ordained;  submitted  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  government  in  June,  1699;  and 
was  drowned  in  August,  1706.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticance, iii,  185. 

Cooper,  Alexander  (3),  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1C92;  refused  a 
call  to  Durrisdccr  iu  1697 ; accepted  a call  to  Traquair 
in  1698,  and  was  ordained  in  1699;  iu  1711  he  had  an 
assistant,  and  died  Aug.  11,  1754.  lie  published  An 
Essay  upon  the  Chronology  of  the  World  (Edinb.  1722). 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  257. 

Cooper.  Benjamin,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Perry  County,  O.,  June  8, 1802.  He 
received  a careful  religious  training ; was  a bright  ex- 
ample of  early  piety;  acquired  a good  English  educa- 
tion ; loved  the  society  of  the  aged  and  upright  from 
his  youth ; was  very  retiring  and  modest ; and  iu  1827 
was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference,  wherein  he 
labored  faithfully  until  his  superannuation  in  1836.  He 
died  May  13, 1846.  Mr.  Cooper  possessed  a sound  mind, 
respectable  preaching  talents,  and  a sweet  spirit.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1846,  p.  74. 

Cooper,  David  (1),  M.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
was  licensed  to  preach  at  Rotterdam ; appointed  to  the 
living  at  Auchinlcck  in  1732,  and  ordained;  and  died 
July  9, 1751.  He  published  two  single  Sermons.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  97. 

Cooper,  David  (2),  n Baptist  minister,  was  a pio- 
neer of  his  denomination  in  south-west  Mississippi.  He 
was  both  physician  and  preacher  in  the  region  where 
he  went  in  1802.  Ilis  labors  extended  throughout  that 
section  of  the  state,  and  also  into  eastern  Louisiana. 
Being  an  educated  man,  he  exerted  his  influence  ill 
establishing  and  maintaining  institutions 'of  lenmiug. 
He  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Mississippi  Baptist 
Association,  of  which,  for  several  years,  he  was  the  mod- 
erator. His  “circular  letters,”  published  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  association,  are  timely  and  valuable  docu- 
ments. He  died  in  1830.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  En- 
cyclop.  p.  274.  (J.  C.  S.) 
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Cooper,  Ebenezer,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1795.  After  receiving  a care- 
ful academical  education,  he  entered  the  South  Carolina 
College;  studied  theology  in  the  seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in 
1827,  and  was  pastor,  for  several  years,  of  Hephzibah 
Church,  in  West  Tennessee.  He  died  at  Ccdarville,  O., 
Nov.  18, 1858.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb.  Hitt.  A Imuiuic,  1860, 
p.  170. 

Cooper,  Edward,  an  English  clergyman,  became 
rector  of  Yoxhall  in  1809,  and  died  in  1833.  lie  pub-  i 
lislied,  Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons  (7  vols.  l‘2mo) : 
— The  Crisis ; Prophecy  and  Signs  of  the  Times  (1825). 
Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cooper,  Elijah,  an  English  Methodist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Norton-in-Hales,  Aug.  6,  1828.  He  lost 
his  parents  in  youth ; was  removed  to  Tunstall,  where 
he  attended  the  Primitive  Methodist  Sunday-school; 
became  a teacher ; was  early  converted,  being  always 
serious;  and  was  accepted  as  a local  preacher,  winning 
many  souls  to  Christ.  He  began  to  itinerate  in  1854, 
and  for  twenty -three  years  preached  faithfully  and 
lovingly  in  the  Tunstall  district,  his  earnest  appeals 
being  very  successful.  In  1878  he  settled  at  Shrews- 
bury as  a supernumerary,  working  till  his  death,  May 
17, 1882. 

.Cooper,  Elizabeth,  an  English  martyr,  was  a 
native  of  Norwich,  and  dwelt  in  Lynn.  She  was  at 
one  time  made  to  recant  her  religion,  but  being  much 
troubled  she  entered  a popish  church  while  they  were 
having  service,  and  openly  revoked  her  recantation. 
She  was  taken  immediately  and  burned,  dying  happy 
amhl  the  flames,  in  1557.  See  Fox,  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments, viii,  380. 

Cooper,  Eugene  Becklard,  a Universalist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Russell,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1852.  He  re- 
ceived an  early  Methodist  training,  and  became  an  ex- 
horter;  but  soon  after  embraced  Universalism ; gradu- 
ated from  the  theological  school  at  Canton  in  1876,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Universalist  society  in  Mexico,  Os- 
wego Co.  One  year  later  he  removed  to  Dexter,  where 
he  performed  but  one  Sunday’s  service,  when  he  was 
takeu  sick  and  suddenly  died,  Sept.  24,  1877.  Mr. 
Cooper  was  industrious,  modest,  true  to  his  convictions, 
amiable,  and  faithful;  an  able  and  acceptable  preacher. 
See  Universalist  Register,  1878,  p.  94. 

Cooper,  Ezekiel  F.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Kent  County,  Del.,  May  18, 1830.  He 
received  a careful  moral  training ; was  thoughtful  and 
upright  from  childhood;  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  thirteen;  received  license  to  preach  in  1854,  and 
in  1855  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  His 
health  declining,  he  became  a superannuate  in  1861, 
and  died  June  28,  1862.  Mr.  Coo|>er’s  early  disadvan- 
tages for  acquiring  an  education  were  overcome  by  his 
natural  thirst  for  knowledge,  lib  prominent  mental 
trait  was  his  power  of  investigating,  analyzing,  and  rea- 
soning. Hb  sermons  were  short,  concise,  clear,  instruct- 
ive, systematic,  and  uttered  with  much  fervor.  See 
Minutes  of  A nnnal  Conferences,  1863,  p,  47. 

Cooper,  George  A.  C.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  North  Carolina,  after  his 
ordination  became  a teacher,  in  1877,  in  St.  Augustine 
Normal  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  continued  to  hold 
that  position  until  his  death  in  October,  1879.  See 
Prat.  Kpisc.  Almanac,  1880,  p.  170. 

Cooper,  James  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1C63;  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Wigton  before  1661 ; transferred  to  Mochrum  in  1667, 
and  thence  to  Humbic  in  1681;  deprived  in  1695  for 
non-jurancy;  instituted  to  the  curacy  of  Holy  Island 
the  same  year,  and  died  in  1701.  See  Fasti  Fccles. 
Scoticanrr,  i,  337,  730,  740. 

Cooper,  James  (2),  an  English  Congregational 


minister,  was  bom  at  Walsall,  Jan.  1, 1782,  of  pious  par 
ents.  He  removed  with  them  to  Birmingham,  became 
a Christian  in  early  life,  and  after  suitable  trial  was 
employed  in  preaching  in  the  surrounding  villages.  In 
1803  he  was  sent  to  Rotherham  College,  and  on  com- 
pleting hb  course  settled  at  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire, 
where  he  labored  but  one  year,  then  removed  to  West 
Bromwich,  where  he  was  ordained,  and  preached  twen- 
ty years.  After  this  hb  course  was  very  checkered; 
having  preached  at  various  places,  he  finally  retired  to 
Norwich,  where  he  died,  May  27,  1863.  Mr.  Cooper 
wrote  a book  on  Death  Personification.  Sec  (Loud.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1864,  p.  202. 

Cooper,  James  Ransom,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  bom  at  Gosport,  Jan.  3,  1792. 
He  received  a religious  training,  joined  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Lon- 
don. He  obtained  his  ministerial  education  at  Gos- 
port Academy,  and  was  ordained  at  Emswortb,  Hants, 
in  1819;  removed  thence  in  1839,  and  became  pastor 
successively  at  Poutypool,  Wincanton,  Old  Gravel  Lane, 
London,  and  finally  at  Seaford,  Sussex.  He  died  Aug. 
17, 1867.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1868,  p.  264. 

Cooper,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1742 ; ordained  in  1752  as  mission- 
ary at  Fort  William ; presented  to  the  living  at  Glass  in 
1756,  and  died  Dec.  20, 1795,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticanee,  iii,  199. 

Cooper,  John  (2),  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, fifteen  years  in  the  itinerancy,  was  modest,  blame- 
less, subject  to  much  dejection  and  sorrow,  often  in  want, 
and  died  in  great  peace  in  1789.  See  Minutes  of  .4  n- 
nual  Conferences,  1789,  p.  83. 

Cooper,  John  (3),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Evesham,  Worcestershire,  in  1821.  When 
he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  subsequently  became  n local  preacher,  but 
when  about  twenty-two  joined  the  Baptists.  For  two 
years  he  remained  at  home,  devoting  himself  to  theo- 
logical studies,  and  preaching  in  the  villages.  In  1844 
he  entered  Horton  College,  and  in  18-19  settled  at  Ross, 
in  Herefordshire,  where  he  remained  about  two  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Newark-on-Trent,  commencing 
his  pastorate  in  that  place  in  December,  1851,  Ho 
died  Feb.  28,  1853.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Handbook, 
1854,  p.  46.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cooper,  John  (4),  a Scotch  clergyman,  studied  at 
Edinburgh  University;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1824; 
became  assistant  minister  at  Clackmannan,  and  after- 
wards nt  Arbroath;  was  appointed  minister  at  Pitten- 
weem  in  1833 ; admitted  in  1834,  and  died  March  26, 
1854.  aged  fifty-two  years.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticanee, 
ii,  457. 

Cooper,  John  (5),  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  England.  He  emigrated  to  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  in  early  manhood,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  a special  branch  of  woollen  manufacture ; was  there 
converted  in  1842;  began  earnest  Christian  work  at 
once;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1843,  and  admitted 
into  the  Providence  Conference,  wherein  he  labored 
with  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Oct.  18, 
1878.  Mr.  Cooper  possessed  a clear  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect, and  a glowing  Christian  experience.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  79. 

Cooper.  John  (6),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  called  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  by  the 
Church  nt  Rattlcsden,  Suffolk,  and  at  once  employ' cd  in 
the  chapels  and  villages  around.  The  following  year 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  at  Wattisham,  where  he  labored  faithfully*  for 
more  than  forty’-nine  years,  retiring  in  September,  1879. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  Association.  He  was  also  co- 
secretary with  Samuel  Collins  (q.  v.)  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion,  and  an  able  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  lie  died 
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Ftb.  22, 1880,  iu  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  See 
(Land.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1882,  p.  300. 

Cooper,  John  H.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  a member  of  the  Mem- 
phis Conference  seven  or  eight  years,  and  died  in  1862 
or  1863.  He  was  gentle  in  spirit,  an  able  preacher,  and 
a faithful  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  M.  K.  Church  South , 1863,  p.  434. 

Cooper,  Joseph  (1),  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  was  born  in  1635,  and  died  in  1699.  He  pub- 
lished, Eight  Sermons  on  1 Pet.  r,  15  (1663): — Domus 
Mosaics  Claris  (1673).  See  AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cooper,  Joseph  (2),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Rothcrhithe,  Surrey,  in  1800,  and  was  con- 
verted when  somewhat  mature  in  years,  llis  first  min- 
isterial services  were  at  Orpington  and  Oxford.  In 
1835  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  a church  in  Gar- 
den Row,  London  Road,  which  called  him  to  be  its  pas- 
tor, and  he  remained  there  till  his  death,  Feb.  17, 1862. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book , 1863,  p.  1 13.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cooper,  Joseph  Calvin,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  May  10,  1820.  In 
early  life  he  rejected  the  Bible.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  became  a sailor,  and  led  a seafaring  life  about 
eight  years.  After  he  had  settled  at  Denmark,  la.,  he 
was  converted.  In  1848  he  was  engaged  as  a colpor- 
teur of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  became  spe- 
cially successful  iu  combatting  infidelity  for  two  years 
in  southern  Iowa.  After  this  he  studied  theology  at 
home,  and  commenced  preaching  in  the  church  at  Den- 
mark, while  the  pastor  was  absent  on  vacation.  In 
Octd>cr,  1852,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Denmark  Associ- 
ation, and  was  ordained  May  1, 1853.  His  roving  sail- 
or habits  followed  him  through  life,  and  he  went  from 
place  to  place,  especially  in  southern  Iowa,  and  was  al- 
ways acceptable  as  a preacher.  lie  labored,  in  1856,  in 
Fairfield,  and  an  addition  of  twenty-five  was  made  to 
the  Church ; was  settled  for  some  years  in  Hillsboro’, 
and  also  preached  for  a time  at  Salem,  but  the  most 
of  his  ministerial  career  was  spent  as  an  evangelist.  He 
died  at  Cincinnati,  la.,  Aug.  23, 1872.  Sec  Cong.  Quar- 
terly, 1874,  p.  315. 

Cooper,  X,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Bath,  Oct.  24, 1793.  He  united  with  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  soon  after  began  to  preach  in 
the  villages  around  his  native  city.  lie  was  ordained, 
April  8, 1819,  pastor  of  n church  at  Amersham,  and  re- 
mained there  until  June,  1823,  when  he  resigned;  but 
immediately  another  church  was  formed  in  Amersham, 
and  he  became  its  pastor.  His  labors  were  greatly 
blessed  during  the  seventeen  years  of  his  pastorate.  In 
1840  he  removed  to  Leighton  - Buzzard,  his  ministry 
here  lasting  seven  years.  lie  next  went  to  Soham, 
then  to  Aberdare,  and  finally  returned  to  Amerslmm, 
where  he  died,  Nov.  23,  1871.  See  (Loud.)  Baptist 
Hand-book,  1873,  p.  253.  (J.  C.  8.) 

Cooper,  My  lee,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1735,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
taking  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1760.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  1762,  ami  was  at  once  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  King’s  College,  in  t hat  city. 
The  following  year,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  John- 
son, the  president  of  the  college,  he  was  elected  to  fill 
bis  place.  His  ad  ministration,  supported  ns  he  was  by 
able  assistants,  was  very  successful.  When  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  commenced,  the  affairs  of  the  college 
became  embarrassed.  Dr.  Cooper  was  a loyalist,  and  he 
found  his  position  so  unpleasant  that,  in  1775,  he  re- 
signed, returned  to  England,  and  became  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  an  F.piscopal  Church  in  Edinburgh,  in  which 
city  he  died.  May  1,  1785.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral literary  works.  Sec  Allen,  >4  mer.  Biog.  «.  v. ; Sa- 
bine, Loyalists  of  (he  A tner.  Revolution,  i,  335.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cooper,  Peter  (1),  LL.D.,  a notable  American  citi- 


zen and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Feb.  12, 1791.  His  early  education  was  confined  to  one 
year’s  schooling.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a hatter  with 
his  father,  continued  at  this  employment  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  then  found  a position  in  a 
grocery  store  at  twenty-five  dollars  a year.  When  he 
was  of  age  he  went  to  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and  worked 
in  a woollen  factor}',  then  returned  to  New  York  and 
opened  a grocery  store.  After  this  he  changed  his 
business  five  times,  and  finally  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  glue  and  isinglass,  and  exerted  himself  in 
the  development  of  iron,  and  railroad  and  telegraph  in- 
terests. Ultimately  he  employed  in  his  various  business 
engagements  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands, 
not  one  of  whom  ever  went  unpaid.  In  all  the  panics 
and  business  failures  in  New  York  his  finances  were 
firm,  and  his  wealth  increased  with  his  years,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  bis  engaging  in  no  hazardous 
speculations.  When  a young  man,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  an  industrial  school  of  science  and 
art  for  indigent  young  men  who  were  obliged  to  depend 
upon  their  own  resources,  and  he  established  the  Cooper 
Union  in  New  York  city,  open  for  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  science  and  art.  He  resolved,  wisely,  to  be 
the  executor  of  his  own  estate,  and  see  the  fruits  of  his 
liberality.  Yearly  three  thousand  students  receive  gra- 
tuitous education  in  its  halls.  He  contributed  to  the 
building  and  endowment  of  the  institute  nearly  one 
million  dollars.  He  died  April  7,  1883,  wealthy  and 
honored.  See  JV.  1’.  Observer,  April  12, 1883 ; Drake, 
Diet,  of  A mer.  Biog.  s.  v. ; Men  of  the  Time,  b.  v. ; A uto- 
biography  (N.  Y.  1877).  (W.  P.  S.) 

Cooper,  Peter  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  St.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire,  in  1804.  He 
was  converted  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1830,  retired  from  active  work  in  1864,  and 
died  at  Dlackheath,  April  20,  1878.  His  insight  into 
character  and  his  broad  common-sense  gave  him  power 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  life.  He  was  a plain, 
practical  preacher;  his  style  was  quaint,  sometimes 
epigrammatic;  his  piety  was  cheerful  and  lowly.  See 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1878,  p.  88. 

Cooper,  Preston,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Warren  County, 
Tenn.,  Dec.  29,  1800.  He  was  converted  in  1827,  and 
in  1828  united  with  the  Mississippi  Conference.  His 
health  failing,  obliged  him  to  become  a superannuate 
in  1857,  and  he  died  in  July,  1858.  Mr.  Cooper  was 
a man  of  extraordinary  mental  ability,  and  a laborious 
student;  a courageous  preacher,  and  an  energetic  pas- 
tor. See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1858,  p.  36. 

Cooper,  Richard  (1),  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Woodend,  Staffordshire,  in  1782.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty,  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1814,  travelled  eighteen  circuits,  became  a super- 
numerary in  1846  at  Windsor,  and  died  Nov.  30,  1848. 
He  was  a faithful  and  godly  minister.  Sec  Minutes  of 
the  British  ConJ'erctice,  1849. 

Cooper, Richard  (2), an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er, son  of  the  foregoing,  was  received  by  the  British 
Wesleyan  Conference  in  1857,  sailed  for  West  Africa, 
labored  with  success  for  a short  time,  and  died  at  St. 
Mary's,  on  the  Gambia,  Aug.  13,  1859,  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  See  M inufes  of  the  British  Conference , I860. 

Cooper,  Robert  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
the  minister  at  Mochrum,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1744;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1749; 
appointed  minister  at  Girthon,  and  ordained ; and  died 
Nov.  7,  177G,  aged  fifty-one  years.  He  was  a useful 
pastor,  a worthy  man,  and  a good  Christian,  having  ex- 
tensive knowledge  iu  several  branches  of  philosophy. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scolicanee , i,  714. 

Cooper,  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  about  1782.  lie 
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removed  to  America  with  his  mother  in  1741 ; gradu- 
ated at  New  Jersey  College  in  1763;  studied  theology 
privately,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Car- 
lisle, Feb.  22, 1765.  In  the  same  year  he  received  a call 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Middle  Spring,  Cum- 
berland County,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  great  zeal 
and  effect  for  thirty-one  years.  He  died  April  5, 1805. 
See  Sprague,  A tmals  of  the  .4  mer,  Pulpit,  iii,  270. 

Cooper,  Robert  (3),  a missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  a native  of  Wales.  He  was  sent  to 
South  Carolina  in  1758,  and  became  rector  of  Prince 
William  parish.  The  following  year  he  was  chosen 
assistant  minister  of  Su  Philip’s  Church,  Charleston. 
St.  Michael's  Church  was  opened  in  February,  1761. 
and  from  that  year  until  June,  1776,  he  was  its  rec- 
tor. His  parishioners  declared  the  pulpit  vacant  be- 
cause he  espoused  the  royal  cause.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  England  and  received  a pension  of  one  hundred 
pounds  yearly  in  consideration  of  his  sacrifices  for  the 
king.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  joint  curate  and 
joint  lecturer  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Holbom,  and  evening 
lecturer  at  St.  Michael’s,  Comhill,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  rector.  He  died  in  England  about  1812, 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  See  Sprague,  A irnals 
of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  171.  / 

Cooper,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  rector  of  Morley  and 
Yelvcrton,  Norfolk,  published  Sermons  (1776-90).  Sec 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  .4  uthors,  a.  v. 

Cooper,  Samuel  (2),  I). I).,  an  English  divine,  was 
minister  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  died  in  1800.  He 
published,  Definitions  and -Axioms  Relative  to  Charity, 
Charitable  Institutions,  and  the  Poor  Laws  (1764): — 
Sermons  (1782-90) : — Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley  (1800).  j 
Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cooper,  Samuel  (3),  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  l>orn  in  1766,  baptized  Dec.  16. 1787,  and  united 
with  the  First  Church  in  Birmingham.  He  was  or- 
dained Jan.  18, 1807,  and  first  became  pastor  at  Romsev, 
Hampshire,  having  for  a few  years  served  the  Church  i 
in  Wallingford  os  an  assistant.  Subsequently  he  set- 
tled at  Cholaey,  where  he  died,  March  7,  1839.  See  ; 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1839,  p.  24.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cooper,  Samuel  Milroy,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  the  Kishacoquillas  Valley,  Pa.,  in  1814. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College, Cannonsburg,  in  1836; 
studied  one  year  (1837)  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary; was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Huntingdon  Pres- 
byter)', April  16,  1840,  and  ordained  Oct.  15  following, 
ns  pastor  at  Lick  Run  Mills,  Centre  Co.,  Pn„  and  con-  i 
tinued  to  preach  there  until  the  spring  of  1852.  He  j 
was  also  at  this  time  in  charge  of  a female  seminar)' 
at  Jacksonville,  and  continued  in  this  position  for  about 
a year  and  a half  after  his  pastoral  relation  closed  with 
the  Lick  Run  Church,  when  he  received  a call  to  Clear- 
field, and  there  spent  two  years.  After  a trip  to  Florida 
for  his  health,  he  became  stated  supply  at  Little  Valley, 
Pa.,  but  soon  returned  to  the  female  seminar)-,  the  build- 
ings of  which  belonged  to  him.  His  health  shortly 
failed  altogether,  and  lie  died  at  East  Kishacoquillas, 
Aug.  16,  1860.  Sec  Hist,  of  Presbyterianism  in  Hunt-, 
ingdon,  1874 ; (Jen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  San.  1881, 
p.  114. 

Cooper,  Solomon,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  in  1824.  He 
was  converted  when  quite  young;  removed  toTowanda, 
Pa.,  in  1844;  there  joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
served  faithfully  as  an  exhorter  and  local  preacher  sev- 
eral years;  and  in  1869  was  admitted  into  the  Dela- 
ware Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
labored  in  it  with  great  acceptability  until  his  death, 
Dec.  26,  1877.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1878,  p.  6. 

Cooper,  Sylvester  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31, 1839.  lie 


received  a careful  religious  training ; was  converted  in 
1857,  and  in  1861  entered  the  Troy  Conference,  wherein 
he  served  the  Church  with  marked  zeal  and  devoted- 
nesa  until  his  decease,  Nov.  23,  1864.  Though  young, 
Mr.  Cooper  was  an  excellent  preacher,  a devoted  Chris- 
tian, and  a successful  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  Awtuul 
Conferences,  1865,  p.  76. 

Cooper  (or  Couper),  Thomas  (1),D.D.,  a learned 
English  prelate,  was  bom  at  Oxford  about  1517.  He 
was  educated  in  the  school  adjoining  Magdalen  College, 
of  which  he  became  a fellow  in  1540.  In  1546  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  practiced  some 
time  in  Oxford,  being  secretly  inclined  to  the  Protestant 
religion;  but  resumed  his  study  of  divinity,  in  March, 
1567,  and  soon  after  became  dean  of  Cbrist-cburch.  In 
1569  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucester,  and  in  1570  bish- 
op of  Lincoln.  In  July,  1572,  he  preached  a sermon  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cross,  in  vindication  of  the  Church  of  Eugland 
and  its  liturgy,  which  did  him  much  credit.  In  1584 
he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  where 
he  died  April  29, 1594.  His  writings  were  numerous, 
among  them  ar e,  Cooper's  Chronicle  (1559): — Thesau- 
rus Linguae  Romanes  et  Britamticee,  and  Dictionanum 
Historicum  et  Poeticum  ( 1565,  foL  ).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  .4*- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Cooper,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Staincross,  near  Wakefield,  in  1760. 
At  an  early  period  in  his  life,  his  parents,  who  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  were  converted 
under  Methodist  preaching.  In  1779,  Thomas,  after 
prolonged  and  severe  struggles,  was  himself  converted, 
and  on  the  invitation  of  Wesley  attended  the  Kings- 
wood  School  for  fifteen  months.  He  travelled  twenty- 
three  circuits,  and  in  1821  settled  in  Liverpool,  where 
he  died  after  long  and  complicated  affliction,  Oct  1, 
1832.  “lie  was  a man  of  sound  sense,  and  of  more 
than  ordinary'  ministerial  talent;  so  that  his  labors 
were  not  only  acceptable,  but  popular  and  useful.”  He 
was  a good  historian  and  grammarian,  somewhat  taci- 
turn, and  occasionally  sarcastic.  Sec  It'esA  Meth.  Mag. 
1835,  p.  1,  81 ; Minutes  of  the  British  Conferences,  1833; 
Wesleyan  Takings,  i,  331. 

Cooper,  Thomas  W.,  n minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  Jan.  28, 1818.  He 
embraced  religion  in  his  sixteenth  year;  was  a pupil  in 
the  Manual  Labor  School  near  Covington,  Ga.,  in  1837- 
38 ; was  then  licensed  to  preach,  and  received  into  the 
Georgia  Conference.  lie  afterwards  became  a member 
of  the  Florida  Conference,  and  in  it  did  faithful  work 
until  his  decease,  Feb.  24,  I860.  Mr.  Cooper  was  a very 
eloquent  declaimer,  a successful  revivalist,  and  zealous 
in  all  his  work.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  I860,  p.  269. 

Cooper,  William  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
tutor  to  Alexander,  lord  Garliss;  called  to  the  living  at 
Mochrum  in  1701,  and  died  June  1,  1747.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticanee,  i,  740. 

Cooper,  William  (2),  I). IX,  was  admitted  arch- 
deacon of  York,  Jan.  21, 1777,  and  prebendary  of  South- 
well  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  He  published  Dis- 
courses (1795, 2 vols.).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ami 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cooper,  William  (3),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Warwickshire.  Aug.  28, 1776.  He 
delivered  his  first  sermon  Feb.  1, 1795,  and  a few  months 
later  became  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his  day. 
Multitudes  pressed  to  hear  him  at  Spa  Fields  and  Tot- 
tenham-Court-Road  chapels,  as  well  ns  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. He  discoursed  to  the  Jews  in  Zion  Chapel,  Lon- 
don, Aug.  28,  1796,  on  his  twentieth  birthday.  The 
throng  was  so  great  that  thousands  could  not  gain  en- 
trance, and  while  he  was  speaking  inside  fonr  other 
ministers  preached  outside.  He  undertook  a tour 
through  various  parts  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  the  summer 
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of  1799,  addressing  thousands,  and  also  made  a second 
tour  the  following  summer.  He  was  then  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  l’lunket  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Dublin,  and  entered  upon  his  labors  in  April,  1802, 
where  he  continued  till  March,  1828,  when  he  was 
forced  to  retire  from  public  effort.  He  died  Jan.  2*2, 
18J&  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1848,  p.  217. 

Cooper,  William  (4),  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  March  25,  1814. 
He  experienced  religion  in  1836;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1837,  and  in  1840  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Conference, 
wherein  he  labored  faithfully  until  the  close  of  1867. 
The  last  year  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Western  Seamen’s  Friend  Society,  as  an  agent.  He 
died  in  1868  or  1869.  Mr.  Cooper  was  of  a sober,  re- 
tiring disposition,  a faithful  minister,  an  excellent  pas- 
tor, and  an  exemplary  Christian.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1869,  p.  45. 

Cooper,  William  Hawes,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  wa3  bom  in  the  city  of  Bath  in  1798. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  entered  IIox- 
ton  Academy  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  in  1816.  In 
1819  he  commenced  his  labors  in  a temporary  place  in 
Dublin,  and  soon  succeeded  in  building  up  a new  Congre- 
gational Church  in  that  city.  He  was  for  some  years 
ihe  resident  tutor  of  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Irish  Evangelical  Society,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Union  in  Ireland.  He  endured  many 
and  sore  trials;  was  in  labors  most  abundant;  refused 
offers  of  augmented  income  to  allure  him  from  his 
chosen  duties.  He  was  a warm  and  generous  friend, 
an  affectionate  parent,  an  able  tutor  and  preacher,  but 
troubled  occasionally  with  an  infirmity  of  temper.  He 
died  at  Manor  Street,  Dublin,  March  1, 1847. 

Cooper,  William  H.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Tittstown,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 1808.  He 
studied  for  a time  under  Rev.  C.  Bogardus,  and  finished 
his  preparatory  course  at  the  New  Brunswick  Classical 
School  He  graduated  from  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  in 
1830,  and  entered  the  theological  seminary  there,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Onondaga,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Wamprrille,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23, 1833.  After  ministering 
to  this  church  twenty-four  years,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  United  Presbyterian  churches  of  Belle- 
port  and  South  Haven,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
installed  Sept.  23.  1856.  He  died  at  Parsippany,  N.  J., 
Feb.  24,  1880.  Dr.  Cooper  was  eminently  a preacher 
and  a pastor;  a faithful  member  of  the  presbytery  and 
synod,  and  several  times  represented  his  presbytery  in 
the  general  assembly.  Sec  X.  Y,  Observer,  March  11, 
1880.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Cooper,  W.  B.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Abberille  District,  S.  C.,  in  1807.  He  received  a good 
early  education  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  a man 
of  rare  culture  and  intellect,  and  graduated  from  Colum- 
Uan  College  in  1837.  He  was  ordained  in  Augusta, 
Ga^  in  1838,  and  in  1839  or  1840  went  to  Florida,  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Madison  Court-House.  For  a period 
of  about  thirty-eight  years  he  labored  chiefly  in  Middle 
Florida,  sometimes  itinerating  in  Georgia.  He  accom- 
plished much  for  his  denomination,  which  frequently 
call'd  him  to  preside  at  conventional  and  associations! 
meetings.  He  died  in  1878.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
bxydnp.  p.  277.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Coore,  Richarp.D.D.,  an  English  divine,  who  died 
in  1687,  published  Practical  Exposition  of  the  More 
Ihfanlt  Text*  that  art  Contained  in  the  Holy  Bible 
(1683),  in  the  preface  of  which  he  says,  “The  dreams 
in  Daniel,  and  the  visions  of  all  the  prophets,  and  the 
two  mystical  books  of  the  Canticles  and  the  Revelation 
are  all  clearly  opened.”  See  Allibono,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Coots,  Charles,  a Scotch  clergyman,  held  a bur- 
wry  of  theology  at  Glasgow  University  in  1698;  was 


licensed  to  preach  in  1702;  called  to  the  living  at  Govan 
in  1711;  ordained  in  1712;  was  chaplain  in  the  royal 
army  at  Sterling  in  1715,  and  died  Dec,  31, 1745.  See 
Fasti  Ecck*.  Scoticana,  ii,  69. 

Cop  (Lat.  Copitu),  Balthazar,  a German  poet  and 
philosopher,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  Centura*. 
He  taught  at  the  gymnasium  of  Lemgo,  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion,  went  to  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  became  superintendent  at  Neustadt.  He 
wrote,  De  Chnsti  Prasentia  in  sua  Ecclesia  (1565):  — 
Evkldrung  der  Epistel  an  die  Galater  (1587)  : — Elegies : — 
Epigrammata.  See  Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cope  (from  cop,  a covering,  or  caput,  the  head,  over 
which  it  was  thrown,  or  cajtere,  from  taking  in  the 
whole  body).  We  give  additional  particulars  concern- 
ing this  clerical  garment  from  Walcott,  Sac.  ArchceoL 
s.  v.: 

“There  were  several  kinds  of  this  eloak-like  vestment: 

“ 1.  The  Processional  or  Ceremonial  Cope,  called  the  Vlu- 
tiale,  worn  out  of  doors,  whence  its  name— a protection 
from  rniu  in  processions.  It  appears  to  have  been  mod- 
elled by  pope  Stephen,  in  266,  on  the  Homan  lacema,  a 
large,  square-hooded  cloak,  fasicued  with  a brooch  upon 
the  breast,  and  worn  by  soldiers  and  civiilnns  in  the  last 
age  of  the  Republic,  and  it  resembled  the  Greek  mandyas 
or  cltlan a s,  a habit  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  pal- 
lium. The  lacema  was  usually  sad-colored,  pnrple  or 
red.  The  open  part  of  the  cope  denoted  thnt  eternal  life 
was  offered  to  the  minister  of  holy  deportment;  and  the 
entire  habit  was  an  imitation  of  tile  purple  robe  of  mock- 
ery, or  sakkos,  which  our  Lord  was  compelled  to  wear.  It 
was  also  often  called  the  bitrrhus.  The  cojm?  was  originally 
a great  cloak,  worn  In  processions  principally,  which  in 
time  was  gradually  enriched  with  embroidery  and  gems, 
so  thnt  in  the  13th  century  It  had  become  one" of  the  most 
magnificent  vestments  in  use,  and  was  known  ns  ‘prec- 
ious.’ It  frequently  had  superb  orphreys  and  a nood 
splendidly  worked  with  figures  of  saints  and  other  pat- 
terns. In  pre-Norman  times  there  were,  in  England,  tas- 
sels and  movable  hoods  of  thin  beaten  gold  and  silver, 
such  na  William's  stole  at  Ely.  Some  examples  had  fringes 
of  bells,  like  one  at  Canterbury,  which  hod  a little  chime 
of  one  hundred  and  forty,  in  1103,  and  others  sent  by  Will- 
iam 1 to  Clugny,  or  presented  by  Lanfrnnc,  Kruiilph,  and 
Conrad  to  their  minster.  One  is  still  preserved  at  Alx- 
ln-Chapel!e,  hnviug  silver  bells  ronnd  the  hem,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  pope  Leo  III  at  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne.  There  nre  three  copes  of  the  14th  century 
at  Durham,  one  of  which  is  of  crimson  silk,  with  the  be- 
bcndal  of  Goliath ; two  nt  Langhnriic ; one  of  green  velvet, 
of  the  14th  century,  nt  Ely ; two  nt  Carlisle  of  the  16th  ami 
10th  centuries;  one  of  crimson  velvet,  with  crowns  and 
stars  of  Bethlehem,  nt  Chinping-Onmpdon ; some  of  tbo 
date  of  James  II,  at  Westminster:  several  of  the  14th  ceu- 
tnry  nt  Spires ; one  of  the  16th  century,  found  at  Waterford 
Cnthcdral,  at  Oscott;  some  of  the  17th  century  at  Rise- 
holme,  worn  by  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  nt  coronations ; and 
others  nt  W ardour  Castle,  W’eston  Underwood,  and  Stony, 
hurst ; some  traditionally  being  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Westminster.  The  silken  copes  were  distributed  iu 
choir  by  the  precentor  to  the  various  members,  upon  great 
festivals;  at  other  times  they  were  cnrefully  folded  and 

J»ut  away  iu  triangular  cope-chests.  Every  canon,  nt  his 
nstnllation,  presented  one  of  these  precious  or  proces- 
sional copes  to  the  fabric : and  every  abbot  or  bishop  gave 
a cope  of  profession,  on  his  appointment,  to  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Iu  England,  at  the  Reformation,  the  precious 
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copes  were,  unhappily,  too  often  desecrated  to  garnish 
beds  ns  coverlets.  Bishop  Cosln  wore  a cope  of  while 
satin.  Portions  of  copes  nre  still,  in  several  English 
churches,  used  as  altar  or  pulpit  clolhs. 

“2.  The  Canonical  or  Choral  Coj>e  was  a lnrge,  full,  flow- 
ing cloak  of  black  woollen  stuff,  worn  by  canons  nud  vicars 
iu  cathedrals.  It  is  mentioned  at  Chichester,  in  the  12tb 
ccutnry,  ns  without  corsets  and  open.  It  opened  down- 
wards from  the  breast,  and  was  sewed  up  as  far  as  the 
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throat,  round  which  was  a hood.  In  the  15th  century,  the 
altnucc  wus  sewn  on  to  the  cope  like  a hood,  except  when 
it  was  carried  across  the  shoulders,  or  thrown  over  the 
left  arm. 

••3.  The  Close  or  Sleeveless  Cope,  an  ample  hood  lined 
with  fur,  did  not  open  in  front,  whence  it*  name.  The 
hood  was  of  ermine,  like  that  of  the  proctors  at  Oxford. 
U is  seen  depicted  on  the  famous  wall-painting  of  Chi- 
chester Cathedral— bishop  Sherborne  being  habited  iu  it. 
In  the  13th  century  all  clerks  were  required  to  wear  close  : 
copes  in  synods,  and  in  the  presence  of  prelates  and  pa-  j 
rochlal  clergy  in  their  parish  ; they  were  to  be  laid  aside  j 
on  Journeys."  Black  canons,  Benedictines,  and  nuns  were  • 
to  nsc  blnck,  and  not  colored  copes,  and  faced  only  with 
black  or  white  fur  of  lambs,  cats,  or  foxes.  They  were 
forbidden  caps  by  II.  Walter’s  canons  in  1200.  In  1105 
priests  were  forbidden  to  wear  sleeved  copes.  In  1222 
monks  and  canons  were  proscribed  bnrnet  or  irregular 
cloth,  or  girdles  of  silk,  or  gold  embroidery  In  their  habit, 
and  the  nuns  were  to  uac  no  veil  of  silk.  At  the  close  of 
the  12tb  century  dignitaries  were  allowed  the  nse  of 
sleeved  copes ; but  in  1222  it  was  found  necessary  to  for- 
bid the  gay  colors  of  red  and  green  adopted  for  copes. 
The  monk  retained  the  sombre  hue  of  black.  At  Cam- 
bridge doctors  of  divinity  still  wear,  on  formal  occasions, 
a cope  of  scarlet  cloth  with  ermine  bands  in  front.  By  the 
Laudian  statutes  of  Oxford  on  formal  occasions,  they  are 
required  to  wear  either  the  close  or  open  cope : and  bach- 
elors of  arts,  when  reading  in  the  Bodleian  library,  were 
enjoined  to  be  attired  in  ‘their  habit  or  cope,  cowl,  and 
cap.’ 

*‘Thc  Cappa  Magna,  worn  in  processions  and  during 
certain  functions  in  Italy  at  this  day,  corresponds  to  the 
English  close  cope.  It  1h  a large  violet-colored  habit,  with 
a train  and  an  ermine  cape  when  worn  by  bishops,  but 
only  furred  when  canons  use  it.” 

Cope,  Alan,  an  English  Roman  Catholic,  who 
died  about  1580,  published  Histories  Evangelical  Veritas 
(Lond.  1572) : — and,  under  his  own  name,  the  Latin 
work  of  Nic.  Harpesficld,  entitled  Dialog i sex  Contra 
Summi  Pontifcatus  Monastics  Vita,  etc.  (Antw.  1566). 
See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Jlrit.  and  A mtr.  A uthors,  a.  v. 

Cope,  David,  a minister  of  the  Society  of  Ortho- 
dox Friends,  was  born  at  East  Bradford,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  Jan.  21,  1787.  His  first  appearance  as  a minister 
occurred  in  his  own  monthly  meeting,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-four  years  old,  but  he  was  not  fully  ap- 
proved  as  such  until  1814,  four  years  thereafter.  His 
ministerial  labors  were  mostly  within  the  limits  of  Phil- 
adelphia, but  in  1852  lie  visited  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings of  Ohio.  He  died  Sept.  24, 186-1.  Sec  Memorials , 
etc.,  for  Pennsylvania,  1879,  p.  479. 

Cope,  Edward,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Lisbon,  N.  V.,  May  25,  1806.  He  joined  the  Church 
in  1827,  studied  two  years  (1833  and  1834)  at  Centre 
College,  one  year  iu  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary; graduated  from  the  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1836;  was  ordained  as  a missionary  to  India, 
and,  after  a service  of  ten  years,  returned  on  account 
of  ill -health;  preached  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
vicinity,  from  1854,  and  died  at  Gilbcrtsvillc,  May  10, 
1884.  See  Presbyterianism  in  Central  N.  Y.  p.  503 ; Gen. 
Cat.  of  Auburn  TheoL  San.  1883,  p.  46,  289.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Cope,  James  (1),  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  Jan.  8,  1800.  He  joined  the  Church  at 
King  Street  Chapel,  Birmingham,  when  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  entered  Chcshunt  College  in  1824,  and 
preached  first  at  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  Sept.  2, 
1827,  where  for  some  years  he  labored,  and  at  Sleaford, 
Warrington,  Farrington,  and  Alfriston  successively,  un- 
til his  settlement  over  the  Independent  Church,  New- 
market, in  1810.  At  the  end  of  about  six  years  he  re- 
moved to  Chatteris,  then  to  Godmanchester,  which  he 
left  in  April,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  Ashford  in 
September,  1851.  lie  died  there,  Oct.  12, 1852.  See 
(Loud.)  Cong.  Year-boot,  1858,  p.  208. 

Cope,  James  (2),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  London,  Sept.  16,  1781.  He  was 
brought  up  by  a pious  mother,  converted  in  early  life, 
and  educated  nt  Iloxton  Academy;  was  ordained  at 
Wevtown,  near  Bridport,  in  1815;  retired  from  the  |>as- 
torate  in  1823;  accepted  a call  to  St.  Austell  iu  1828, 
and  resigned  in  1848.  He  died  while  on  a visit  to  Plym- 
outh, May  28, 1863.  Mr.  Cope  generally  supported  him- 


self by  keeping  a boarding-school.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1864,  p.  204. 

Cope,  Richard,  LL.D.,  F.A.S.,  a distinguished 
English  Congregational  minister,  was  bom  in  London, 
near  the  spot  where  the  Craven  Chapel  now  stands, 
Aug.  23,  1776.  Becoming  a junior  clerk  in  St.  Al- 
bans Street,  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the  lady  of  the 
house.  He  was  next  engaged  with  Kenneth  Macken- 
zie, of  Loch  Torrid  go,  Rosshire,  Jan.  21, 1793,  and  while 
there  employed  his  vacant  hours  in  studying  theology, 
On  Dec.  9, 1795,  he  became  the  clerk  of  Edward  Leigh, 
Esq.,  of  Tooke’s  Court,  but  his  desire  for  the  ministry 
reviving,  he  entered  Old  College,  Iloxton,  March  5, 
1798,  and  there  continued  until  his  removal  to  Lancas- 
ter, June  28,  1800.  At  the  last-named  place  he  con- 
ducted a boarding  and  day  school  with  extraordinary 
success,  preached  in  sixteen  villages,  enlarged  the 
chapel  four  times,  and  saw  numbers  added  to  the 
Church.  He  removed  to  Dublin  as  professor  or  tutor 
in  New  College,  Manor  Street,  Aug.  1,  1820,  but  re- 
signed after  two  years.  He  then  travelled  through  the 
north  of  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Evangelical  and 
I^ndon  Missionary  societies.  On  Sept.  30, 1822,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  Salem  Chapel,  Wakefield,  where  he  was 
very  successful,  and  removed,  April  8, 1836,  to  Penryn, 
where  the  house  soon  became  crowded.  In  1840  he 
erected  a chapel  at  Poliphant,  near  Launceston,  nml  an- 
other at  Mylor  Bridge,  near  Penryn,  where  he  preached 
every  Sunday  afternoon.  His  labors  for  fifty-six  years 
were  abundant.  During  that  time  he  preached  three 
times  on  Sundays  and  several  times  through  the  week. 
He  died  Oct.  26,  1856.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1857,  p.  172. 

Cope,  Samuel,  a minister  of  the  Society  of  Ortho- 
dox Friends,  was  bom  at  East  Bradford,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  Feb.  28, 1789.  llis  mother,  Jane  Cope,  was  a min- 
ister for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  died  March  28,1834, 
aged  seventy -three  years.  When  thirty -nine  years 
old  Samuel  became  an  elder,  and  in  1835  was  duly  ac- 
knowledged ns  a minister.  He  visited  several  yearly 
meetings  in  the  United  States.  lie  died  Nov.  11, 1871. 
See  Memorials  for  J'eiuutylvania.  1879,  p.  495 ; The 
Friend,  vii,  208. 

Cope-chest  is  a deep  and  broad  wooden  chest, 
semicircular  in  shape,  for  containing  copes  unfolded — 
an  ordinary  piece  of  furniture  in  the  sacristies  of  our 
largest  and  most  important  churches  in  past  years. 
Examples  are  to  be  seen,  among  other  places,  at  Wells 
Cathedral,  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  at  York  Minster,  at 
Lockinge,  Berkshire,  and  at  Brampton,  Northampton- 
shire. See  Chkst8. 

Copeland,  Adoniram  Judson,  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Brewef,  Me.,  in  March, 
1814.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1840, 
and  from  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1843. 
After  preaching  for  a time  in  Maine  he  removed  to  Il- 
linois, and  accepted  a call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church 
at  Como,  in  that  state,  lie  died  in  1855.  See  / list,  of 
liowdoin  College,  p.  541.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Copeland,  David,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister  and  educator,  was  bom  in  Braintree,  Vt.,  I>ec. 
21, 1882.  He  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  University 
iu  1855,  joined  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1858,  and  was 
the  same  year  appointed  principal  of  the  Springville 
(N.  Y.)  Academy.  In  1865  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Cincinnati  Conference,  and  became  president  of  the 
Hillsborough  (O.)  Female  College.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  principal  of  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  and  in 
1873  was  transferred  to  the  Wyoming  Conference.  lie 
died  in  Royalton,  VL,  Dec.G,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1883,  p.  88. 

Copeland,  Edmund,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Braintree,  Vt.,  July  8,  1811.  He  was 
converted  in  1825,  licensed  in  1829,  and  joined  the  New 
Hampshire  Conference  in  1833.  In  1834  be  was  or- 
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djineJ  deacon,  and  in  1836  elder.  He  was  a successful 
preacher  and  pastor,  and  tilled  several  of  the  best  ap- 
pointments in  the  conference.  In  1852  that  body 
sent  him  as  a delegate  to  the  General  Conference. 
When  on  Middlesex  and  Montpelier  Circuit  he  was 
prostrated  by  excessive  labors,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  died  at  Barre,  April  1C,  1881.  Mr. 
Copeland  was  modest,  retiring,  prudent,  thoughtful,  and 
devoted.  Sec  Minute*  of  Annual  Conferences , 1881,  p. 
94. 

Copeland,  George  W.  Doane,  a minister  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Masa,  Feb.  ‘22, 1833.  In  1860  he  graduated  from  the 
German  Theological  Seminar}’,  and  was  ordained  deacon 
in  that  year,  and  priest  in  1863.  His  ministerial  life 
was  spent  in  connection  with  St.  Luke's  Church,  New 
York  city,  though  his  labors  were  frequently  interrupt- 
ed bv  bodily  suffering.  He  died  in  Boston,  May  21, 

1864.  His  character  was  distinguished  by  marked 
piety.  .See  A rneriem  Quarterly  Church  Review,  April, 

1865,  p.  139. 

Copeland.  Henry,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  admitted  into  the  Mem- 
phis Conference  in  1846,  located  in  1850,  removed  to 
Vicksburg,  and  in  1856  entered  the  Mississippi  Con- 
ference. wherein  he  ftbored  until  he  became  superan- 
nuated. in  1868.  Not  long  afterwards  he  removed  to 
British  Honduras,  and  from  that  time  to  the  close  of 
his  life  labored  constantly  and  successfully  as  a mission- 
ary there.  He  died  July’  24,  1879,  aged  about  sixty 
yean.  He  was  a substantial  Christian,  faithful  min- 
ister, and  a devoted  father  and  friend.  Sec  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South , 1879, 
p.49. 

Copeland,  James,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Reynolds  County’,  Mo.,  Aug.  21,  1836. 
He  experienced  religion,  joined  the  Church  South,  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  into  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
ference in  1853.  Being  anti-slavery  in  sentiment,  he 
removed  to  Illinois  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Southern  Illinois  Confer- 
ence. Failing  health  obliged  him  to  become  a suj>er- 
annuate  in  1871,  which  relation  he  sustained  until  his 
death,  Oct.  12,  1872.  Mr.  Copeland  was  a man  of 
strong  convictions,  and  a plain,  practical,  earnest,  faith- 
ful minister.  See  Minutes  of  A nttual  Conferences , 1873, 
p.  137. 

Copeland,  John  (1),  an  English  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  bom  at  Holdcmess,  Yorkshire, 
and  is  referred  to  as  having  been  “well  educated."  In 
1657  be  went  to  America  with  Christopher  Holder  and 
other  Friends,  his  “companions  in  tribulation."  Re- 
turning to  bis  native  land,  he  passed  through  the  vicis- 
situdes which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Quakers  of  his  age. 
In  1687  he  came  again  to  America.  After  enduring 
much  persecution,  he  died,  Jan.  9, 1718,  at  a good  old 
age.  See  Bovs  ilen,  Jlist,  of  Friends  in  A merica,  i,  137. 
(J.C.S.) 

Copeland,  John  (2),  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Vermont  in  1801.  He  was  converted 
in  1821,  began  preaching  in  1822,  and  joined  the  Gen- 
esee Conference  in  1823.  His  first  appointment  was 
Eden  Circuit,  south  of  Buffalo,  and  embraced  thirty  ap- 
pointments to  be  filled  every  four  weeks.  He  became 
ooc  of  the  leading  men  of  his  conference,  eminently 
useful  to  the  Church.  As  a presiding  elder  he  was 
abundant  in  labors  and  wise  in  administration.  He 
was  superannuated  during  the  lost  years  of  his  life,  and 
died  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  Oct,  7, 1880.  Sec  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1881,  p.327. 

Copeland,  William,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  commenced 
hi>  labors  in  1806,  and  retired,  on  account  of  ill-health, 
in  1819,  settling  at  Waterford,  where  he  died,  Sept.  22, 
1822,  aged  forty-one.  He  was  a roan  of  superior  attain- 


ments and  excellence.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con • 
ference,  1823. 

Copeland,  William  Ransom,  a Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  O., 
Feb.  14,  1835.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1853, 
was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1856,  to  preach  in  1857,  and 
i in  the  same  year  entered  the  Ohio  Conference.  He 
died  May  4, 1870.  Mr.  Copeland  was  a good  preacher, 
a laborious,  faithful,  and  successful  pastor.  Sec  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1871,  p.249. 

Copenhagen,  Council  ok  ( Concilium  llofmense). 
The  place  in  which  this  council  was  held  is  not  alto- 
gether certain ; it  was  assembled  by  I’eter  Lukins,  arch- 
bishop of  Lund,  in  1425.  llis  suffragans,  and  some 
other  bishops,  abbots,  etc.,  were  present.  A synodal 
letter  was  drawn  up  for  the  re-establishment  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  reformation  of  morals  among  both  clergy 
and  laity’.  These  rules  forbid  luxury,  drunkenness, 
frequenting  wine-shops,  carrying  arms,  having  concu- 
bines, etc.  All  troublers  of  State  or  Church  were  ex- 
communicated; nuns  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  con- 
vent without  permission,  and  bishops  to  ordain  any  one 
belonging  to  another  diocese  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese.  See  Labbe,  Concil.  xii,  380. — 
Landon,  Man.  of  Councils , s.  v. 

Copia,  ill  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
wealth,  an  allegorical  figure,  personifying  plenty.  See 
Abundantla  ; Amaltiila. 

Copinists  were  a sect  of  Universalists  (q.  v.)  who 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Copland  is  the  family’  name  of  several  Scotch 
clergymen : 

1.  Georgk,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1722;  called  to 
the  living  at  Birsay  and  Hnrray  in  1730,  and  ordained. 
He  died  Aug.  9,  1735.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance,  iii, 
393, 394. 

2.  Patrick  (1),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1671,  and 
1 appointed  to  the  living  at  Cushnic  in  1672.  He  died 
i in  171ft.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  662. 

3.  Patrick  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1704; 
called  to  the  living  at  Tough  in  1706,  and  ordained. 

1 He  died  Sept.  22,  1745,  leaving  a son,  Dr.  Samuel,  min- 
ister of  Fintray.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  566. 

4.  Rohkkt,  was  ordained  in  1814  as  missionary’  at 
Euzie,  and  presented  to  the  living  at  Durris  in  1823. 
He  «Uc<l  July  3,  1860,  aged  eighty  years.  See  Fasti 

. Fccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  499. 

5.  Samukl,  D.D.,  took  his  first  degree  at  King's 
| College,  Aberdeen,  in  1733;  Vas  licensed  to  preach  in 
i 1739;  called  to  the  living  at  Fintray  in  1745,  and  or- 
, dniued.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1795,  aged  eighty  years. 

, He  published,  An  Essay  on  the  Christian  Character 

(1785).  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance , iii,  503. 

6.  Thomas,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1603;  was  appointed  in  1615  to  the  living 
at  Kcdkirk  (Renpatrick),  and  transferred  to  Temple  in 
1620.  He  died  in  August,  1681,  aged  about  forty-nine 
years.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance,  i,  307,  619. 

7.  William,  was  born  at  Tough  in  1709;  took  his 
| degree  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1731 ; was  li- 
; censed  to  preach  in  1740,  ordained  ns  a minister  at  large 
I in  1753,  and  presented  to  the  living  at  Forres  in  1763. 

! Ho  died  May  8,  1772.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance,  iii,, 
573. 


Copley,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  1796.  He  was  con- 
verted under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Steadman,  at  an 
early’  age;  pursued  the  usual  course  of  study  at  the 
academy  in  his  native  place,  and  was  for  a short  time 
pastor  in  Haslingden,  Lancashire.  In  1821  he  removed 
to  Watford,  Herts,  where  lie  remained  till  1825,  and 
then  went  to  Oxford  to  l>ccome  co-pastor  with  Rev. 
James  Hereton,  the  relation  continuing  till  1839,  when 
he  went  to  Evthorne,  Kent.  He  remained  here  until 
1846,  at  which  time  he  became  pastor  at  Blnkcney, 
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Gloucestershire,  where  he  died,  April  19,  1857.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book , 1858,  p.  48.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Copp,  Jons  15.,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Lebanon,  Mtv,  March,  1811 ; his  father,  also,  be- 
ing a minister.  He  united  with  the  Church  at  an  early 
age.  About  1833  he  removed  to  Detroit,  in  the  same 
sure,  where  he  was  licensed  to  preach;  and  in  1835 
was  ordained.  While  reaching  in  the  winter  of  1838, 
in  Corinna,  a powerful  revival  commenced  in  his 
school  and  spread  in  different  directions.  In  1838 
he  went  to  Su  Albans,  where  he  resided  nine  years, 
preaching  mostly  in  that  place  and  in  the  adjoining 
towns.  In  July,  1847,  he  went  to  Ashtabula  County, 
O.  A part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  preaching  in 
Geneva,  Austinburg,  Trumbull,  and  other  places.  In 
1853  he  removed  to  Flushing,  Mich.,  where  he  died, 
Nov.  10,  1855.  Sec  Free-urill  Baptist  Register,  1857, 
p.  86.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Coppa,  Stkpano,  an  Italian  engraver,  practiced  the 
art  at  Home  about  1775.  lie  engraved  a number  of 
plates,  among  which  is  a print  of  The  Ascension.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist . of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 


Coppenstein,  Johann  Andreas,  a German  Jesu- 
it, who  became  a famous  preacher  at  Coblentz  in  1614, 
pastor  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Heidelberg,  in  1629,  and  died 
there,  March  3, 1638,  is  the  author  of  Excalvinizatio  Ca- 
techismi  Calvino-Heidelbergensis : — Castigatio  Apologia 
Calcino-catechetica  et  Apologista  A mstelrodamensis : — 
Controrersiarum  Luthero-Calcinista  Quadriceps: — Lu- 
thero-Caleinismi  Antichristus , Oenealogia  et  Anii-papis- 
ta  Mendax: — Calcinisticce  fdei  Sjteculum : — Luthero- 
Calvinismi  Inf  delitas  dt  Christo  et  Anlichristo.  Most 
of  bis  writings  were  published  under  the  title,  J.  A . 
Coppenstemii  Controversies  inter  Catholicos  et  Hareticos 
(1643).  See  J ocher,  A ilgemeincs  (Jeleh  rten  - 1 sxikon , s.  v. 
(&P.) 

Coppi,  Jacopo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Pe- 
retola,  near  Florence,  in  1523.  There  is  a fine  picture 
by  him,  of  The  Crucifixion,  in  the  Church  of  San  Salva- 
tore, at  Bologna.  He  died  in  1591.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 


I 

I 


Coppin,  Jean,  a French  voyager,  was  bom  about 
1615,  and  became  a cavalry  captain  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria.  He  embarked  in  1638  for  Egypt, 
where  he  spent  two  years.  On  the  second  voyage  he  vis- 
ited Tunis  and  Syria,  and  was  appointed  consul  at  Darai-  j 
etta  in  1644.  After  a sojourn  of  three  years  in  the  East, 
he  returned  to  Europe  with  the  project  of  a crusade,  in 
which  he  vainly  attempt*!  to  interest  the  pope.  He 
then  addressed  the  public  in  a book,  entitled  Boucher 
del' Europe  (Puy,  1686;  Lyons,  1720).  He  died  about 
1690.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.;  Biog. 
V nicer selle,  a.  v. 


Coppola,  Giovanni  Carlo,  an  Iulian  prelate  and 
poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  was  a native 
of  Gallipoli,  and  became  bishop  of  Muro  in  1643.  He 
lived  five  years  on  intimate 
terms  with  Campancllo,  and 
wrote  some  poems,  for  which 
sec  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Coptic  Monks  are  the 

.monks  of  Egypt  living  in  the 
seven  regular  convents  of  that 
country,  two  of  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  eastern  desert  near 
the  Red  Sea,  four  in  the  Natron 
Valley,  and  one  at  Jebel  Kos- 
kun,  in  Upper  Egypt.  There 
are  also  several  secondary  mon- 
asteries, in  which  the  priests 
are  seculars,  and  into  which 
women  are  admitted.  The 
Coptic  monks  practice  great 
austerities,  living  iu  deserts,  Coptic  Mouk. 


sleeping  in  their  clothes  on  the  ground,  and  every  even- 
ing prostrating  themselves  one  hundred  and  fifty  time* 
with  their  face  and  breast  on  the  earth.  They  spring 
from  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  and  live  on  alms. 
A period  of  severe  probation  is  required  of  ail  persons 
applying  for  admission  into  the  monastic  order.  Be- 
sides making  a vow  of  celibacy,  they  must  perform,  in 
some  sequestered  convent  in  the  desert,  such  menial 
services  as  fetching  wood  and  water,  sweeping  the 
rooms,  or  waiting  upon  the  monks.  See  Histoire  du 
Clerge  (Amst.  1716),  i,  93  sq.  See  Copts. 

Coq  (Lat.  Coquaus),  LEONARD,  a F rench  Augustinian 
monk,  was  a native  of  Orleans.  He  acted  as  professor 
of  theology  and  ancient  languages  at  Paris,  Florence, 
and  Rome ; was  confessor  to  the  grand-duchess  Chris- 
tina of  Florence;  and  died  Nov.  27,  1615,  leaving, 
among  other  writings,  Augustini  de  Ciritate  Dei  cum 
Commentariis : — Examen  Profationis  Monitories  Jaco- 
bi 1 Magna  Britaimia : — A nti-Momaus,  etc.  See  J och- 
er, A Ilgemeincs  G eleh  rtett-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Coquelin,  Francois,  a French  monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Bernard,  was  bom  at  Salina,  and  lived  in  the  17 th 
century.  He  wrote,  Compenditun  Vita  et  Miraculorum 
Sancti  Claudii  (Rome,  1652).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Gin&rale,  s,  v. 

Coquelin,  Jerome,  a Freifch  historian,  was  born 
at  Besan^on,  July  21, 1690.  He  entered  the  Benedictine 
order,  and  was  the  last  abbot  of  Favemev.  He  died 
Sept.  1, 1771,  leaving  in  MS.  some  works  relating  to  the 
history  of  Francbe  Comte.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nirale,  s.  v. ; Biog.  V niter selle,  s.  v. 

Coquelin,  Nicolaa.  See  Cocqcelix. 

Coquerel,  Athanase  Josu6,  D.D.,  son  of  the 

following,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  June  16, 1820.  He 
studied  at  Geneva,  and  was  ordained  in  1843  by  his  fa- 
ther, at  Nismes.  On  account  of  his  advanced  liberal 
theological  views,  he  had  to  resign  his  office,  in  1862, 
and  became  the  head  and  leader  of  liberal  Protestant  ism 
in  France.  He  died  at  Fismes,  July  25,  1875.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  de  niistoire  du  l*rvit- 
estantisme  Franoais,  in  the  year  1852.  He  also  pub- 
lished a volume  of  unedited  letters  of  Voltaire,  on  Toler- 
ance, in  1863,  and  wrote,  Jean  Calas  et  ta  FamilU  (Fisroe*, 
1857;  2d  ed.  1870).  lie  left  an  unfinished  work.  L' His- 
toire de  r Eglise  Rlformle  de  Paris.  See  Lichtenberger, 
Encydop.  des  Sciences  Rcligteuses,  s.  v.  (R,  P.) 

Coquerel,  Athanase  Laurent  Charles,  a 

French  Protestant  divine,  and  president  of  the  Presby- 
terian Council  of  Paris,  was  born  in  that  city,  Aug.  27, 
1795.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Genera 
and  Montauban,  and  in  1816  was  ordained  pastor. 
During  the  following  twelve  years  he  resided  in  Hol- 
land, and  preached  with  acceptance  before  Calvinistie 
congregations  at  Amsterdam,  I,evden,  and  Utrecht.  In 
1830  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  there  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  The  first  year  he  was  there  he  established 
a periodical,  entitled  I.e  Protestant,  which  was  continued 
till  December,  1833,  when  he  was  chosen  a member  of 
the  consistory.  In  January,  1834,  the  first  number  of 
the  Libre  Examen  appeared,  under  the  joint  editor- 
ship of  Coquerel  ami  Artaud,  and  was  carried  on  until 
July,  1836.  He  rapidly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
great  pulpit  orator,  and  the  liberal  views  which  be  an- 
nounced with  fearless  freedom  brought  him  more  and 
more  into  antagonism  with  the  rigid  Calvinists.  He 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  at  Paris, 
in  1835.  After  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  Co- 
qucrel  was  elected  a member  of  the  National  Assembly ; 
and  after  the  coup  Jit  at  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  confined 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  pastorate,  which  he  bad  not 
ceased  to  discharge.  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  10,  1868. 
A large  number  of  his  Sermons  were  published,  in  eight 
volumes,  between  1819  and  1852.  Other  works  by  him 
are,  L'Orthodoxie  Moderns,  a reply  to  Strauss’s  Life  of 
Jesus  (Paris,  1841;  transL  into  Dutch  and  English): — - 
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Lt  Christianisme  Experimental,  a clmstology  (ibid.  1858; 
transl.  into  German  by  H.  Althaus,  Hanover,  1869,  2 
vols.)  :—J/istoire  Sainte  (1839): — Projet  de  Discipline 
pour  lu  Exists  Rifonnees  de  France  (ibid.  1861) : — Bi- 
ographic Sacret  (1825-26),  etc.  See  Lichteuberger,  En- 
crfdvp.  des  /Sciences  Religicuses , a.  v. ; Zuchold,  HibL 
Theol.  i,  243;  Encyclop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  a.  v. 

Coquerel,  Charles  Augustin,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris,  April  17,  1797.  He  stud- 
ied theology  at  Montauban,  but  after  his  return  to  Paris 
be  also  studied  medicine  and  other  sciences.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  A rchives  du  Christianisme  and 
of  the  .4  males  rrotestantes  in  1819,  and  in  1825  of  the 
Revue  Protest  ante.  He  also  published  I/istoire  des  Eglises 
du  Dhert  (Paris,  1841 ; Germ,  transl.  by  Schilling,  Stutt- 
gart, 1846).  He  died  Feb.  1, 1851.  See  Lichtenbcrger, 
Encyclop.  des  .Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  BilA. 
Theol.  i.  243.  (HP.) 

Coracion  was  chief  of  the  Millenarians  of  Arsinoi?, 
in  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  8d  century.  He  was 
converted  from  his  chiliastic  views  by  Dionysius,  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  (Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  vii,  24). 

Coral,  Pierre,  a French  chronicler  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Toulouse,  wrote  a chronicle 
of  this  monastery.  Coral  left  this  abbey  in  1276,  in  or- 
der to  enter  another,  and  his  chronicle  does  not  extend 
beyond  this  term.  See  Hoefer,  A'ouc.  Biog.  Genirale, 
tv. 

Coras  (Lat.  Corasius),  Jacques  de,  a French  Prot- 
estant theologian  and  poet,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in 
1630.  He  was  a pastor  in  Guienne,  and  fulfilled  sev- 
eral other  religious  functions.  He  died  in  1677,  leaving 
several  poems  on  Old-Test,  characters,  for  which  see 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Corbanus.  See  Ckrban. 

Corbeil  (Lat.  Corbelius),  Pierre  de,  a French  the- 
ologian of  the  13th  century,  was  at  first  canon  and  doctor 
at  Paris,  then  bishop  of  Cambray,  and  finally  archbishop 
of  Sens  in  1200.  While  he  taught  theology  at  Paris 
he  had  for  pupil  Innocent  III,  who,  on  rising  to  the 
papacy,  favored  his  former  master,  and  confided  to 
him  important  missions.  Rigord,  Alberic,  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  Trie  he  onus,  and  Henry  de  Garni  all  eulogize 
Corbeil.  He  died  June  3,1222.  Only  fragments  of  his 
synodal  ordinances  remain.  At  the  National  Library 
of  Paris  there  is  a MS. entitled  Petri  de  Corbellio  Satyra 
A dee  reus  cos  qui  Uxares  Ducunt,  which  is  perhaps  his. 
He  also  wrote  some  Scriptural  comments,  still  in  MS. 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.;  Jbcher,  Allge- 
meines  Uelehrten-  Lexikotx,  s.  v. 

Corbelin.  Pierre,  a French  theologian,  was  bom 
in  Maine  about  1480.  He  taught  belles-lettres  at  the 
College  of  Navarre,  as  John  of  Launoy  attests.  Du 
Venlier  includes  among  his  works,  De  Divino  Missce 
Sacrifcio: — De  Hareticorum  Confutalis  Opinionibus 
(Toukxise,  1523)  : — Petri  Corbelini  Cenomanensis  A da- 
gioles  Elosatli  (Paris,  1520).  Sec  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  n.  v. 

Corbet.  John  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1623;  became  school- 
master at  Renfrew;  was  appointed  minister  at  Bon  hi  11 
in  1637 ; declined  the  authority  of  the  general  assembly 
in  1638;  was  deposed  in  April,*  1039,  ami  fled  to  Ireland, 
»bere  he  played  a deceitful  part,  for  which  he  was 
" hewed  in  pieces  by  two  swine-herds  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,"  in  1641,  aged  about  thirty-eight  years.  See  Fasti 
F.cdes,  Scoticanat,  ii,  346. 

Corbet.  John  (2),  an  English  nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1620.  He  was  educated 
at  a grammar  school  there,  and  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1C39.  He  preached  successively  nt  Gloucester  and 
Chichester,  and  became  rector  at  Bramshot,  in  Hamp- 
shire, but  was  ejected  in  1662,  and  afterwards  lived  pri- 
vately in  London,  where  ho  died  Dec.  26,  1680.  He 
pubhahed  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  besides 


several  tracts,  for  which  see  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v,; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A uthors,  9.  v. 

Corbet,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Ewell,  in  Surrey,  in  1582,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where,  in  1605,  he  entered  into  holy  orders. 
In  1618  he  went  to  France,  and  wrote  his  Epistle  to  Sir 
Thomas  Aylesbury,  and  his  Journey  to  France,  one  of 
hi9  popular  poems.  King  Janies  I made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  1620  advanced  him  to  the 
deanship  of  Christ  Church.  At  this  time  he  was  vicar 
of  Cassington,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  sec  of  Oxford  Sept.  24, 1628,  and  April 
7,  1632,  was  translated  to  that  of  Norwich.  He  died 
July  28, 1635.  His  poems,  after  passing  through  three 
editions,  were  carefully  revised  and  published  by  his 
biographer,  Mr.  Gilchrist.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A uthors,  a.  v. 

Corbett,  James,  an  English  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary, was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  1833.  lie  died  after 
a short  illness  at  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  June  9, 1835. 
He  was  an  amiable  young  man  of  promising  talents. 
Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conferences,  1835. 

Corbett,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesleyan  preacher, 
was  bom  in  Leicestershire.  He  began  his  labors  in 
1774,  and  died  in  1789.  He  was  a plain,  pious,  honest 
man,  and  though  with  but  ordinary  gifts,  was  generally 
acceptable.  See  Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial,  s.  v. 

Corbichon  (or  Corbechon),  Jean,  a French 
writer,  lived  about  1350.  He  was  an  Augustinian 
monk,  chaplain  of  king  Charles  V,  and  made  himself 
known  by  a translation  of  a Latin  treatise,  entitled 
De  Proprietatibus  Rerum.  This  work,  reviewed  and 
corrected  by  another  monk  of  the  order,  named  Pierre 
Fcrgct,  was  published  under  the  title,  Le  Grand  Pro- 
priitaire  (Lyons,  1482,  1485,  1491,  1500;  Paris,  1510; 
Rouen,  1556).  See  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ; 
Biog.  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Corbicus.  See  Manes. 

Corbin,  Ira  Hamunk,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, wa9  bom  in  Russia,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 
1812.  He  was  converted  at  eighteen ; licensed  to  preach 
at  twenty-three,  and  in  1840  entered  the  Black  River 
Conference,  wherein  he  labored  faithfully  until  his 
death,  Dec.  11,  1856.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1857,  p.  865. 

Corbitt,  John  A.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  bom  in  Tipton  County,  Tcnn., 
Dec.  28, 1836.  He  was  converted  at  twenty -one ; licensed 
to  preach  in  1872,  and  joined  the  White  River  Confer- 
ence in  1876,  when  he  was  ordained  deacon.  In  1877 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Memphis  Conference.  He 
died  Jan.  2, 1880,  having  been  for  a year  a superannuate. 
He  was  a faithful  preacher,  and  a close  student.  Sec 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1880,  p.  167. 

Corbley,  John,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
England  in  1733.  He  came  to  America  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Virginia,  where  he  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  In  1768  he  was  forced  to  leave 
the  state,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  which  were 
inflicted  upon  the  Baptists.  He  went  to  South-western 
Pennsylvania,  and  assisted  in  establishing  churches  in 
that  region.  The  Goshen  Church  in  Green  County 
called  him  to  be  its  pastor  in  1775.  While  here  his 
wife  and  five  children  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  After 
a life  of  great  usefulness  he  died  in  1803.  See  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  277.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Corbmac  (or  Connac)  is  the  name  of  some  forty- 
eight  early  Irish  saiut9,  of  which  we  here  present  the 
best  authenticated : 

1.  Priest  in  Achadh-finnich,  commemorated  May 
11,  according  to  the  Mart.  Doneg.  (Todd  and  Reeves, 
p.  125).  Colgan  mentions  a king  by  this  name,  son  of 
Diarmaid,  who  turned  monk  in  his  old  age,  and  like- 
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wise  gives  two  Corraacs,  priests,  venerated  on  the  above 
(lay  (.4  da  Sandorum , p.  360,  a). 

2.  Of  Armagh,  venerated  Feb.  17,  seems  to  have  been 
bom  near  Mt.  Usncach,  and  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick. 
His  father  is  said  to  have  been  Elina  (Ennius  or  Enda), 
and  he  was  coarb  or  abbot  of  Armagh,  A.D.  432-497. 

3.  Of  Trim  (then  Ath-truim),  likewise  venerated 
Feb.  17,  seems  to  have  been  descended  from  the  same 
family  as  the  preceding,  his  mother  being  Funecta  (Fui- 
ncacht),  his  brothers  also  bishops  of  adjoining  sees,  and 
his  father’s  name  Colman.  lie  died  A.l).  742. 

4.  Called  Ua  Liathain,  abbot  of  Dermagh  (now  Dur- 
row),  anti  venerated  June  21,  was  the  son  of  Dima,  and 
is  surnamed  “ Corbmac  the  Navigator,”  from  his  voy- 
ages in  the  Northern  Ocean.  lie  afterwards  founded  a 
monastery  in  his  own  country,  but  there  is  no  clue  to 
his  exact  date. 

Another  anchorite  of  the  same  name  is  assigned  to 
A.I).  8(55,  but  is  otherwise  unknown. 

5.  Of  Munster,  commemorated  Dec.  14  (some  erro- 
neously March  2G),  was  the  son  of  Eugenios,  and  had 
several  brothers  who  were  saints.  He  retired  to  one 
place  of  solitude  after  another,  and  finally  settled  in  a 
monastery  at  Mayo,  on  the  Moy,  probably  aliout  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Corbold,  Alfred,  an  English  missionary  to  India,  j 
was  bom  at  Ipswich,  May  7,  1821.  Having  studied  at 
Bedford,  and  subsequently  at  Colton  End,  he  was  accept- 
ed by  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  appointed  to 
the  Cuzerat  Mission.  He  was  ordained  Aug.  7,  1850, 
at  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford;  sailed  in  company  with 
his  wife  for  India,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  in  Jan- 
uary. From  the  beginning  of  1856  the  entire  charge 
of  the  mission  rested  on  Mr.  Corbold.  Earlv  in  I860 
the  mission  was  transferred  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Missionary  Society;  and  he  and  his  wife,  having  suf- 
fered in  health,  returned  to  England.  Having  been 
appointed  to  join  the  Madras  Mission,  he  again  sailed 
with  Mrs.  Corbold,  arriving  in  Madras  Jan.  31,  1862.  1 
There  he  took  charge  of  the  Tamil  congregation,  nt 
Pursewakum,  and  three  out-stations;  while  his  wife 
took  the  superintendence  of  the  native  female  boarding- 
school,  and  three  vernacular  day-schools  for  girls.  But 
health  again  failing  them,  they  returned  to  England  in 
1870.  Three  years  later  they  resumed  their  labors  in 
Madras.  In  1875,  illness  rendering  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Corbold  to  visit  England,  he  returned  home  with  his 
wife.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  faithful  mission- 
ary's career  was  at  an  end.  11c  died  Sept.  28,  1877. 
See  (Lond.)  Evangelical  Magazine,  Nov.  1877,  p.  688. 

Corbya,  A.  D.,  a minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1810. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1838;  and  being  admitted  to 
orders,  served  twelve  years  in  Missouri,  and  removed  to 
the  diocese  of  Mississippi  in  1852,  to  take  charge  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Columbus.  He  was  next  called  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  College  of  St.  Andrew,  in  1853,  ami 
subsequently  to  the  charge  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  in 
Jackson,  where  be  faithfully  served  until  his  death, 
Oct.  18,  1855.  Sec  Amer.  Quar.  Church  licv.  1856,  p. 
638. 

Corbyn,  Candia,  a Welsh  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  born  at  Pontypool,  Monmouthshire,  about 
1671.  Through  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Wilson  she 
was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  and  a few  years  after  received 
“a  call  to  the  ministry,”  in  the  exercise  of  which  “she 
was  sound  and  clear.”  Through  a long  life  she  mani- 
fested the  power  of  her  religion.  She  died  in  Worcester, 
April  28, 1767,  Sec  Piety  Promoted,  ii,  423.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Corcan  (Curcnaeus,  or  Corcunutan)  is  the 
name  of  three  Irish  saints,  two  of  them  commemorated 
Jan.  7,  and  one  Sept.  30;  but  their  identification  is  very 
uncertain.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Core  aria  (or  Corcair).  See  Curcach. 


Corcodemua  (Corcodomus,  Cocordanus, 
Curcudemus,  etc.),  Saint , was  ordained  deacon  of 
Auxcrrc  by  pope  Sixtus  II,  and  preached  in  France  in 
the  3d  century.  He  died  after  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Peregrinus,  and  his  relics  were  translated  to  the  basilica 
of  Sl  Amatos.  He  is  commemorated  May  4.  See  Hol- 
land, Acta  Sandorum,  May,  i,  452. 

Cord,  Investiture  with  the,  is  a name  applied  to 
the  ceremony  of  introducing  the  young  Brahmin  into 
the  sacred  caste  at  the  age  of  seven  or  nine  years.  Be- 
fore this  time  he  is  regarded  as  no  better  than  a Sudra; 
he  has  no  privilege,  no  rank.  By  the  laws  of  Menu,  a 
Brahmin  is  to  be  distinguished  from  individuals  of  the 
secular  classes  by  a cord  (paita),  which  is  worn  hang- 
ing from  the  left  shoulder,  and  resting  on  the  right  side 
below  the  loins.  It  consists  of  three  thick  twists  of 
cotton,  each  formed  of  numerous  smaller  threads.  These 
three  separate  twists,  which  on  marriage  are  increased 
to  three  times  three,  are  considered  as  emblematical  of 
the  three  persons  in  the  Hindi!  Trinity— Brahma,  Vish- 
nu, and  Siva.  The  cotton  from  which  the  cord  is  made 
must  be  picked  from  the  plant  by  the  hands  of  Brah- 
mins only,  anil  the  thread  must  be  spun  and  twisted  by 
persons  of  the  same  caste.  When  the  cord  has  been 
properly  manufactured,  the  father  of  the  young  candi- 
date endeavors  to  ascertain,  by  the  rules  of  astrology, 
the  month,  the  week,  the  day,  the  hour,  the  minute 
which  will  be  most  favorable  for  his  son’s  investiture 
with  the  cord.  The  ceremony  and  the  entertainment 
last  four  days,  and  at  the  close  of  each  the  guests  re- 
ceive numerous  presents.  For  a description  of  the  cere- 
mony see  Dubois,  The  Hindoos.  See  Brahmins  ; In- 
dian Caste. 

Cord,  John,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  Harford  County,  Md.  He  was  converted  in 
1806;  officiated  some  time  as  exhorter  and  local  preach- 
er, and  in  1811  entered  the  Illinois  Conference.  A se- 
vere loss  by  fire  necessitated  his  location  for  a few  years, 
with  the  exception  of  which  he  labored  faithfully  and 
successfully  until  1826,  when  failing  health  obliged  him 
to  become  a superannuate.  He  died  full  of  hope,  March 
23,  1827.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1828, 
p.  573. 

Cordemoy,  G6raud  de,  a French  historian  and 
philosopher,  who  died  Oct.  8, 1684,  was  a native  of  Paris, 
lie  first  practiced  law,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion, and  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  es- 
pecially that  of  Des  Cartes.  Bishop  Bossuct  introduced 
him  to  the  French  court,  and  he  was  appointed  lector  to 
the  dauphin.  In  the  year  1675  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.  He  wrote,  Histoire  de. 
France  (from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  to  the 
year  987,  2 vols.) : — Six  Discours  sur  la  Distindion  de. 
r A me  et  du  Corps: — Lett  re  a un  Savant  Religieux  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus  pour  Defends  le  Systeme  de  Des- 
cartes:— Traites  de  Metaphysique : — Trails  de  I'frifdil- 
libilite  tie  f Eglisc.  See  Winer,  Haudbuch  der  thcol. 
I At.  i,  404 ; J ocher,  Allgemeines  C tleh  den-  I^rikon , 8.  v. ; 
Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Biog.  Unirerselle, 
s.  v.  (B.  I\) 

Cordemoy,  Louis  G6raud  de,  a French  the- 
ologian, son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Paris,  Dec. 
7, 1651.  He  took  holy  orders,  was  made  doctor  of  the- 
ology, and  applied  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Protestants.  After  having  aided  the  missions  of  Sain- 
tonge,  he  was  appointed,  in  1679,  abbot  of  Fenteres,  of 
the  order  of  Cistercians,  in  the  diocese  of  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne.  He  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  7,  1722,  leaving  a 
number  of  religious  letters  and  treatises,  for  which  sec 
Hocfer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Biog.  Unircrstlle, 
s.  v. 

Corder  (Lat.  Cordcrius),  Balthasar,  a Belgian 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  iu  1592.  He  entered 
the  Jesuit  order  in  1612,  anil  taught  theology  at  Vi- 
enna. He  was  learned  in  Greek.  He  died  at  Iiome, 
June  24,  1650,  leaving  Catena  I.X  V Grcecorun  Da- 
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tnm  ts  S.  Lucam  ( Antwerp,  16*28 ) : — Joamtis  Philo- 
poni  in  cap,  I Gates,  de  Mundi  Creatione  Libri  IV  (Vi- 
enna, 1631): — Expositio  Gracorum  Patrvm  in  Psalmos, 
Dipesta  in  Cutmarn  (Antwerp,  1643) : — Job  Elucidatus 
(ibid.  1646):  — Symbola  Gracorum  Patrum  in  Eran- 
pcliutn  Matthai  (Toulouse,  1646,  1647): — S.  Cynlli , 
Alexandrim  Archiepiscopi,  Ilomilia  XIX  in  Jeremiatn 
Pmpketam,  Uaciatus  Incdita.  (Antwerp,  1648).  See 
Ilocfcr,  .Your.  Biop.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Jbcher,  A llgemeines 
GtUkrten-  IxxiLon,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Cordes,  Euttciie  dk,  a Belgian  theologian,  was 
bom  about  1520  at  Antwerp.  Ho  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justin  of  Padua, 
of  the  congregation  of  Monte  Cassino,  was  elected  abbot 
of  San  Fortunato,  near  Bassoon,  anti  was  invested  with 
this  title  when  he  assisted,  Feb.  26, 1562,  at  the  eigh- 
teenth session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  being  one  of  the 
theologians  chosen  to  arrange  the  catalogue  of  suspi- 
cious or  pernicious  books.  After  the  close  of  the  coun- 
cil he  returned  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Justin,  where  he 
died  in  September,  1582.  lie  left  in  MS.,  Commadarius 
in  Omnes  Epistulas  Pauli: — Comment arius  in  Symbolum 
Apostolorum : — Dictionarium  Biblicum.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biop.  Gene  rale,  a.  v. ; Biop.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Cordicdles  (from  cor,  the  heart,  and  colo,  to  wor- 
ship) were  a sect  of  Roman  Catholic  devotees  which 
arose  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
professing  to  worship  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus  and  the 
heart  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  See  Sacred  Heart. 

Cordier,  a French  Jesuit  of  the  18th  century,  was 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  and 
wrote  Erlaircissements  sur  la  Predestination  (Pont-a- 
Mousson,  1746).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biop.  Ginerale,  a v. 

Cordier,  Claude  Simon,  a French  ecclesiastic, 
canon  of  Orleans,  was  bom  at  Orleans  in  1704,  and  died 
at  the  same  place,  Nov.  17,  1772,  leaving  La  Vie  de 
Sainte-Frimiot  de  Chantal  (Orleans,  1768,  1772).  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biop.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Biop.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Cordier,  Francois,  a French  monk  of  the  Ora- 
tory, who  died  in  1693,  wrote  Vie  (T Anne  des  Anpes 
(Paris,  1694).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biop.  Generate,  s.  v. ; 
Biop.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Cordier,  Jean,  a French  Jesuit,  taught  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  theology  at  Rheiras;  was  afterwards 
rector  of  the  college  at  Chalons,  and  died  at  Dijon,  Nov. 
22, 1673,  in  bis  seventy-fifth  year,  leaving  a work  enti- 
tled Familia  Sancta.  Sec  Jbcher,  Allpemeines  Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Cordier,  Sdathurin,  a distinguished  French  priest, 
was  born  in  1479,  taught  languages  at  several  places  in 
France,  and  finally  in  Geneva,  where  he  died  in  1564, 
leaving  some  grammatical  treatises,  for  which  see  Biop. 
Unicerselle.  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biop.  Generate,  s.  v. ; 
Jbcher,  Allpemeines  G eleh rten- Ltxikon , a.  V,;  Lichten- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Relipieustt,  s.  v. 

Cordiner,  James,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1808;  became 
schoolmaster  at  Gartlv  in  1825 ; was  licensed  as  an  as- 
sistant preacher  for  nine  years;  presented  to  the  living 
at  Forgue  in  1834,  and  died  March  4,  1849,  aged  sixty- 
three  years.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  656. 

Cordley,  Christopher  Minta,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1821.  lie 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  twelve  years  old ; 
graduated  at  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio,  with 
the  highest  honors,  in  1844,  and  at  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1847 ; was  ordained  two  years  after 
in  Hopkinton,  N.  II.,  and  served  successively  at  West 
Randolph,  Mass.,  in  1852,  West  Brookfield  in  1858,  and 
Lawrence  in  1862,  where  he  died,  June  26,  1866.  Mr. 
Cordley  was  a man  of  great  mental  acuteness  and  orig- 
inality, an  earnest  and  critical  student,  a powerful  and 
pungent  preacher,  and  one  who  deeply  sympathized 
with  the  people  at  large.  See  Conp.  Quarterly , 1867, 
p.  374- 


Cordon,  James  R.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  England,  March  7, 1835.  He  was  convert- 
ed in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1858,  and  in  the  same  year  en- 
tered the  Detroit  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  for 
eighteen  years  with  general  acceptability  and  useful- 
ness, He  died  April  18,  1876.  Wherever  Mr.  Cordon 
was  known,  he  was  regarded  as  a devout,  earnest,  and 
successful  minister;  especially  in  the  Sunday-school 
was  he  greatly  beloved.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1876,  p.  100. 

Cordoua,  Jcan  Bautista,  a Spanish  prelate,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  wrote,  l)e 
Distychis  (Tarragona,  1587)  :—I)e  Bibliotheca  Itepia  S. 
Laurentii  in  Uispania.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biop.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Cordova,  Corscn.  op  ( Concilium  Cordubcnse). 
Two  of  these  provincial  synods  are  mentioned : 

I.  Held  A.D.  347  or  348,  by  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova, 
which  reaffirmed  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Sardica 
(Labbe,  ii ; Ilardouin,  i). 

II.  Held  A.D.  852,  by  order  of  Ahderabman,  the  Mos- 
lem king,  who  caused  the  metropolitans  of  the  different 
provinces  to  assemble.  In  ibis  council  voluntary  mar- 
tyrdom was  condemned.  This  was  not  a legitimate 
synod.  Eulogius  speaks  of  it  as  a pseudo-council,  not 
gathered  together  lawfully  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  col- 
lected by  the  advice  of  the  infidels,  and  by  order  of  a 
king,  the  impious  enemy  of  the  Christians.  See  Labbe, 
Concil.  viii,  76;  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s,  v 

Cordova,  Alfonso  de,  a Spanish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Salamanca  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  ceu- 
tury.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  was  first  to  intro- 
duce the  doctrine  of  nominalism  into  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  and  died  in  1542,  leaving  Principia  Dia- 
lectics in  Terminus  Suppositions  Consequentius  (Sala- 
manca, 1519).  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biop.  Ginerale,  *.  v. 

Cordova  (or  Corduba),  Antonio  de,  a Span- 
ish casuist,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 
He  belonged  to  the  order  of  Minorites,  and  remained  for 
a long  time  in  a convent  at  Alcala  de  Henarcs.  He 
wrote,  A tmotationes  in  Douiinicum  Cotum  (Alcala,  1553) : 
— Erjtositio  Repula  Fratrum  Minoru m (Louvain,  1554): 
— Commentaries  in  Quatuor  Librit  Mapistri  Sententia- 
rum  (Alcala,  1569): — Tratado  de  Casos  de  Consciencia 
(Toledo,  1575):  — Quastionarium  Theolopicum  (ibid. 
1578): — Additions  in  Compendium  Pririlepiorum  Fra- 
trum Minorum  Alphonsi  de  Casarubios  (Naples,  1595). 
Sec  Hoefer,  A our.  Biop.  Genlrale,  s.  v. 

Cordova,  Antonio  Fernandez  de.  a Spanish 
Jesuit,  who  died  at  Grenada  in  1634,  wrote  Instruction 
de  Confessores  (Grenada,  1621).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biop.  Ginlrule,  s.  v. 

Cordova,  Fernando  de,  a Spanish  scholar,  was 
bom  in  1422.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  in  theology,  philosophy,  medicine, 
mathematics,  music,  and  in  the  languages,  as  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  and  was  also  familiar  with 
astrology,  ns  well  as  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
scholastics,  philosophers,  and  physicians  of  Europe  and 
the  East.  He  had  served  with  distinction  against  the 
Moors,  under  the  colors  of  the  king  of  Castile,  John  II, 
went  to  Paris,  but  his  great  wisdom  caused  him  to  lx 
regarded  ns  a sorceref,  and  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
he  found  favor  with  popes  Sixtus  IV  and  Alexander 
VI.  He  died  near  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  hav- 
ing composed  a number  of  works,  the  more  remarkable 
of  which  is  an  introduction  to  the  treatise  of  Albert  the 
Great,  De  Animalibus;  this  was  published  at  Rome  for 
the  first  time  in  1478.  Among  his  productions  remain- 
ing in  MS.  wc  cite  a commentary  upon  the  A Imapesta 
of  Ptolemy.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biop.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Cordovero,  Moses.  Sec  Moses  Cordovero. 

Corolla,  Jaime  de.  a Spanish  theologian,  was  born 
in  1657.  He  entered  the  Capuchin  order,  was  minister 
of  Charles  II,  king  of  Spain,  and  died  in  1699,  leaving. 
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Afethodus  qua  Piissime  Fiat  Exercitium  Via  Sacra  (St. 
Sebastian,  1689) : — Claris  Cali  (1694): — Practica  de  el 
Confessionare  (Pampeluna,  1742): — Summa  tie.  la  Theo- 
loffia  Moral  (Madrid,  1707).  See  lloefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Genirale , 8.  v. 

Coren,  Jacques,  a French  theologian  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  who  lived  in  the  early  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, wrote,  Clypeus  Patient ia  (Lyons,  1622) : — Observa- 
tiones  in  Evangelic  (ibid.  1627): — Civitas  Avenionensis 
Pestilentia  Laborans  ( Avignon,  1630 ).  See  Hocfcr, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Corentlnus,  Saint,  bom  in  Brittany,  is  said  to  have 
been  consecrated  bishop  of  Cornwall  (some  say  of  Quim- 
per,  in  Brittany)  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  therefore 
in  the  4th  century.  His  day  is  May  1 (others  give  Sept. 
5 or  Dec.  12).  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 
See  Chore.ntinus. 

Corentius.  Sec  Carentius;  Ciiorextius. 
Corenzio,  Belisario,  a Greek  painter,  was  bom 
in  1558.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  went  to  Venice 
and  entered  the  school  of  Tintoretto.  One  of  his  best 
productions  is  The  Miracle  of  the  Ixtaves  and  Fishes,  in 
the  refectory  of  the  Benedictines,  which  he  finished  in 
forty  days.  He  painted  many  admirable  works  for  the 
churches  of  Naples.  Some  of  his  principal  pictures  arc, 
The  Virgin  Crowned  by  the  Trinity;  The  Visitation ; 
The  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  Life  of  the  Virgin.  He 
died  in  1643.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Uist.  of  the  Fine  A rts, 
s.  v. ; Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Coret,  Jacques,  a Belgian  theologian,  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  lie  entered  the 
Jesuit  order,  and  became  celebrated  by  his  virtue  and 
zeal  for  souls.  It  is  said  that  so  many  wished  to  confess 
to  him  that  he  absolved  them  en  masse,  not  being  able 
to  take  them  singly.  He  died  at  Liege,  Dec.  16, 1721, 
leaving  several  mystic  works,  under  the  titles  of,  Jour- 
nal des  Anges: — Maison  de  rEterniti: — Le  Cinquieme 
Ange  de  V Apocalypse ; and  n historic  work,  entitled  Vie 
(TAnne  de  Beauvais  (Lisle,  1667).  Sec  Hocfcr,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Coret,  Pierre,  a Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Ath,  in  Hainault,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  at  first  curate  of  St.  Crcspin,  and  afterwards 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Tournay,  in  1574,  where 
he  died  in  1602,  leaving,  Defensio  Veritatis  (Antwerp, 
1591) ; which  is  a refutation  of  the  Discours  Politiques  et 
Militaires  of  Lanone : — A nti-Politicns  (Douay,  1599), 
a work  especially  directed  against  the  Ripublique  of 
I)odin.  See  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog . Ginerale,  s.  v. ; Biog. 
Universelle,  s.  v. 

Coret-y-Peris,  Cristoval,  a Spanish  theologian 
and  grammarian,  was  priest  of  Alboraya,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  and  taught  Latin  and  eloquence  at 
the  episcopal  school  of  Valencia.  He  died  about  1760, 
leaving,  Explicacion  de  la  Syntaxis  de  Torrella  (Valen- 
cia, 1712)  : — Nochcs  i Dias  Feriadas  (ibid.  1750).  Sec 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginlrale,  s.  v.;  Biog.  Universelle, 
s.  v. 

Corey,  Abel  Moses,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Fostoria,  O.,  July  23,  1833.  He 
experienced  religion  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  acquired 
a good  academic  education;  began  preaching  in  1860, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Central  Ohio  Con- 
ference. After  laboring  in  obscure  places  several  years, 
he  was  elected  state  senator,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
with  much  credit  four  years.  In  1871  lie  again  entered 
the  effective  itinerant  ranks,  and  continued  with  marked 
zeal  and  success  until  his  death,  Oct.  4, 1875.  Mr.  Corey 
was  clear  in  thought,  apt  in  expression,  generous  in 
sympathy,  self-sacrificing  in  labor,  and  strong  in  friend- 
ship. Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  105. 

Corey,  David,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
wo8  bom  in  1797.  He  was  converted  in  1814;  soon 
after  began  preaching  in  northern  Vermont;  located, 
and  engaged  in  farming;  moved  to  central  New  York, 
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joined  the  Oneida  Conference,  and,  after  three  years’ 
labor,  went  west  and  entered  the  Illinois  Conference. 
He  became  a superannuate,  and  died  Aug.  23,  1844. 
See  Minutes  of  A tmual  Conferences,  1845,  p.  585. 

Corey,  John  Edwin,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  July  29, 1825.  He  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College  in  1850  ;"was  ordained  in  1853 ; 
labored  as  an  evangelist  for  a short  time  in  northern 
Ohio ; preached  in  Massachusetts  in  the  following  places: 
Freetown,  Chesterfield, Yarmouth, and  North  Wrentham, 
at  which  latter  place  he  died,  Nov.  30, 1865.  Mr.  Corey 
was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  a clear  and  logical 
thinker.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  ncarlv  read v 
for  the  press  a Manual  of  Congregational  Polity  imd 
Principles.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1867,  p.  201. 

Corgen,  Pierre,  a French  theologian  who  lived  in 
the  early  half  of  the  18th  century,  belonged  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Quimper,  was  doctor  of  theology,  and  wrote,  La 
Dispute  Entre  le  Paj>e,  Saint-Etiemie  et  Saint-Cyprien 
(Paris,  1/25): — Dissertation  sur  le  Concile  de  Rimini 
(ibid.  1372) : — Mimoire  Touchant  les  Juges  de  la  Foi 
(ibid.  1/36)  :—Sur  le  Afonothilisme  et  sur  le  Sir  is  me  Con- 
cile Giniral  (ibid.  1/41) : — Defense  des  Droits  des  Eveques 
dans  f Eglise.  See  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a v. 

Corinth.  The  following  additional  particulars  con- 
cerning this  once  famous  city  are  taken  from  Kitto, 
Piet.  Bible,  note  on  1 Cor.  i,  1 : 

“This  great  and  wealthy  city  wns  the  metropolis  of 
Achnia,  nud  situated  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name, 
which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent.  Its  posi- 
tion was  highly  favorable  for  that  commerce  which  ulti- 
mately rendered  it  one  of  the  most  luxurious  cities  of  the 
world.  For,  having  two  ports,  one  of  which  was  open  to 
the  eastern  and  the  other  to  the  western  navigator,  while 
its  geographical  situation  placed  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  civilized  world,  it  became  the  point  where  the 
merchants  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  met  and  ex- 
changed their  treasures.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  the 
Isthmian  Games,  to  which  the  apostle  makes  some  strik- 
ing and  remarkably  appropriate  allusions  In  his  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians.  Nor  should  it  bo  mmoticed  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  there  stood  n famous  temple  of 
Venus,  In  which  a thousand  priestesses  of  the  goddess 
ministered  to  licentiousness,  under  the  guise  of  religion. 
From  such  various  causes  Coriuth  had  an  influx  of  for- 
eigners of  all  descriptions,  who  carried  the  productions 
aud  the  vices  of  nil  nations  into  a city  in  which  the  mer- 
chant, the  warrior,  and  the  seaman  could  have  them  for 
money.  Devoted  to  traffic,  and  to  the  enjoymeut  of 
the  wealth  which  that  traffic  secured,  the  Corinthians 
were  exempt  from  tiie  influence  of  that  thirst  for  cou- 
quest  aud  military  glory  by  which  their  neighbors  were 
actuated;  hence  they  were  seldom  engaged  in  any  war 
except  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  or  in  behalf  of 
the  liberties  of  Greece;  yet  this  city  famished  many 
brave  and  experienced  commnnders  to  other  Grecinu 
states,  among  whom  it  was  common  to  prefer  n Corin- 
thian geuernl  to  one  of  their  own  state.  As  might  be 
expected,  Corinth  was  not  rcmnrknbly  distinguished  for 
philosophy  or  science:  but  Its  wealth  attracted  to  It  the 
arts,  which  assisted  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  it,  till  it 
became  one  of  the  very  tluest  cities  in  all  Greece.  The 
Corinthian  order  of  architecture  took  its  name  from  that 
rich  and  flowery  style  which  prevailed  in  its  sumptuous 
edifices,  Its  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  and  porticoes.  (Yet 
it  is  noteworthy  that  no  specimen  of  this  style  of  archi- 
tecture has  been  found  there.] 

“Corinth  Mill  exists  as  nil  inhabited  town,  under  the 
smne  name  Korinthos.  It  is  n long,  straggling  place, 
which  is  well-paved,  and  enu  boast  of  a few  tolerably  good 
buildings,  with  a castle  of  some  strength,  which  under  the 
Turkish  rule  wns  kept  in  a good  state  of  defence.  There 
are  still  considerable  ruins,  to  attest  the  ancient  conse- 
quence of  the  city,  and  the  taste  and  elegance  of  its  public 
buildings.  The  extensive  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
high  moiininiu  which  commands  the  town,  and  which  wns 
the  Acropolis  (Acro-Corinth)  of  the  ancient  cilv.ie  pro- 
nounced by  travellers  to  be  one  of  the  finest  iu  the  world.” 
(See  cm  on  opposite  page  ) 

Corio,  Haymo,  an  Italian  theologian  and  moralist, 
a native  of  Milan,  became  famous  as  a preacher,  and 
was  appointed  consultcr  to  the  inquisition  by  Clement 
IX.  Several  times  lie  was  offered  a bishopric,  but  de- 
clined. He  died  Sept.  17,  1679,  leaving,  Epitome  De- 
cretorum  Conciliorum  S.  Afcdiolanensis  Ecclesiw  (Milan. 
1640): — Manuale  Regularis  Disciplines  (ibid.  1659):— 
Concordantice  Morales  in  Exodum  (ibid.  1655):  — 
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Remains  of  & large  Temple  on  the  site  of  Corinth.  (Mirny  of  the  columns  have  fallen  since  this  view  wos  taken.) 


Promptuarium  Episcoporum  (ibid.  1GG8): — Concor- 
danlur  ,1  (orates  in  Genesin  (ibid.  1G71): — In  Lent im m 
(ibid.  1677): — In  Deuteronomium  (ibid.  1681) : — Yit<r. 
Sanctorum  Ilaymonxs  et  Vermundi  de  Coriis  (ibid.). 
See  Hocfer,  .Vowr.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Coriolano,  Bartolommeo,  a Bolognese  en- 
graver. second  son  of  Cristoforo,  was  bom  in  1599,  and 
was  instructed  by  his  father  and  in  the  academy  of  the 
Caracci  The  following  are  his  principal  plates : St.  Je- 
rome in  Meditation  Before  a Crucifix ; Herodias  trilh  the 
Head  of  the  Baptist ; The  Virgin,  with  the  Infant  Sleep- 
ing. He  died  in  1676.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
fine  A ris,  a.  v. ; Hoefcr,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Coriolano,  Giovanni  Battista,  a Bolognese 
painter  and  engraver,  elder  brother  of  Bartolommeo, 
was  bom  in  1589,  and  studied  under  Gio.  Izwlovico 
Valeria.  He  was  employed  somewhat  upon  the  church- 
es of  Bologna.  In  the  Nunziata  is  an  altar-piece  by 
this  master,  representing  St.  John,  St.  James,  and  St. 
Bernard,  lie  did  not  attain  much  distinction.  He 
died  in  1649.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
a.  v.;  Hoefer,  .Von  r.  Biog.  Ginerale , s.  v. 

Coriolis,  Gaspard  Honors  i>i:,  a French  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Aix  about  1735.  He  became  sen- 
ior clerk  at  the  parliament  of  Provence,  canon  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  vicar-general  of  Monde.  He  died  at  Paris, 
May  14,1824,  leaving, Traits deT Administration du  Comte 
de  J’roeence  (Aix,  1788):— Exercices  de  PUti  (Paris, 
1816): — Dts  Chapitres  et  des  JHgnitaires  (ibid.  1822). 
He  also  left  several  MSS.,  especially  A bregi  de  I llistoire 
EcrUsiastique.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Corker,  Jamka,  an  English  theologian  of  the  Ben- 
edictine order,  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 7 tli 
century,  wrote.  The  Roman  Catholic  Principles  (Loud. 
1G80): — Stafford's  Memoirs  (ibid.  1682).  See  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  s.  v. 

Corlett,  Jems,  an  English  Methodist  minister,  was 
bom  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  was  converted  in  early 
We.  offered  himself  to  the  conference  in  1824,  and,  after 
a brief  appointment  to  Kendal,  entered  upon  mission 
work  in  Newfoundland,  where  he  labored  with  indefati- 
gable zeal  and  much  success  until  1830.  He  was  then 
XII.— II 


sent  as  chairman  to  the  Bahama  District,  and  there,  as 
also  in  Bnrbadocs,  Dcmernra,  and  Antigua,  continued 
his  toil  with  unabated  devotedness  until  I860,  when  he 
was  welcomed  back  to  Jamaica.  He  still  labored  abun- 
dantly in  powerful  preaching,  in  prayer,  in  erection  of 
clinpels,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  neglect- 
ed localities,  becoming  a supernumerary  after  fifty  years’ 
missionary  toiL  He  died  Aug.  6,  1877.  Sec  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1878,  p.  53. 

Corley,  Robert  J.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  nt  Marianna,  Fla., 
in  1840.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  war,  and  entered  the  Georgia  Conference  in  1865; 
became  superannuated  in  1880,  and  returned  to  bis 
birthplace,  where  he  died,  March  17,  1881.  See  Min- 
utes of  A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
1881,  p.  3G0. 

Cormac.  Sec  Corbmac. 

Cormack,  John,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
brought  up  as  a blacksmith.  He  gained  a prize  at 
Edinburgh  University  for  the  best  essay,  and  took  his 
degree  there  in  1803;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1804, 
and  ordained  assistant  at  Stow  in  1807.  He  died  Dec. 
20, 1840,  aged  sixty- four  years.  He  published,  A Ser- 
mon at  the  Opening  oj'  the  Synod  (1810):  — Pastoral 
Hints  to  his  Parishioners  (1823): — Inquiry  into  the 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (1824) : — On  Voluntary  Church 
Association: — Illustrations  of  Faith  (1839): — Memoir 
of  the  Her.  William  Stark: — besides  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.  He  also 
translated  from  the  French  F6u61on's  Lives  oj" the  An- 
cient Philosophers  (1803,  2 vols.),  and  The  Church  of 
Rome  Examined,  by  Dr.  C.  Malau.  Dr.  Cormack  was 
an  ardent  student,  a faithful  minister,  and  a judicious 
friend.  Ilis  fervent  piety  was  enlivened  by  a natural 
turn  for  racy  humor.  lie  formed  an  association  for  the 
improvement  of  servants  in  bis  parish.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticance,  i,  534. 

Cormacus,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  probably  bishop 
of  Mortlach,  translated  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld,  and  is 
also  spoken  of  ns  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  lie  died  in 
1177.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  75. 
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Corman  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  austere 
cleric  (called  by  others  I’aulesius)  who,  about  A.D. 
635,  endeavored  to  convert  the  Northumbrians.  He 
is  commemorated  ns  a bishop  and  apostle  of  Anglia, 
March  12  or  20.  Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s,  v. 

Cormick,  Daniel,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1838 ; appointed  to  the  living  at 
the  South  Church,  Forfar,  in  1839,  and  ordained; 
joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843.  He  died  May  23, 
1848.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  778. 

Corn,  Allowance  ok,  was  a provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  connected  with  the  early 
stages  of  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  em- 
pire. Constantine,  in  his  zeal  for  his  new  creed,  or- 
dered the  magistrates  of  each  province  to  supply  an 
annual  amount  of  corn  ( irgota  mrrjpitna),  not  only  to 
the  clergy,  but  to  the  widows  and  virgins  of  the  Church 
(Thcodorct,  i,  11).  When  Julian  succeeded,  he  trans- 
ferred the  grant  to  the  ministers  of  the  heathen  cultus, 
which  he  revived  (Sozom.  v,  5;  Philostorg.  vii,  4).  Jo- 
vian restored  it,  but  on  the  lower  scale  of  one  third  of 
the  amount  fixed  under  Constantine.  The  payment 
continued,  and  was  declared  permanent  by  Justinian 
(J)e  SS.  Fecks,  cod.  i,  tit.  2). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Antiq.  s.  v. 

CORN,  Ears  ok,  in  Christian  A rf , is  not  so  frequent 
an  emblem  as  might  be  supposed.  See  Loaves.  The 
thought  seems  to  have  gone  always  to  the  bread  of  life 
with  sacramental  allusion.  The  com  and  reaper  are 
represented  in  a compartment  of  a vault  in  the  catacomb 
of  Pontianus.  Again,  the  harvest  com  is  opposed  to  the 
vine  and  cornucopia  of  fruit  (Catacomb  of  Callixtus). 

The  more  evidently  religious  use  of  the  enrs  of  corn 
is  in  various  representations  of  the  fall  of  man.  On  the 
sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus  ( prob.  A.D.  358 ) Adam 
and  Eve  are  carved— the  former  bearing  the  com,  in 
token  of  his  labor  on  the  earth,  and  the  latter  a lamb, 
indicating  woman’s  work,  spinning.  In  a bass-relief 
from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes  there  are  two  human 
forms,  apparently  both  male,  standing  before  a sitting 
figure,  supposed  to  represent  the  First  Person  of  the 
Trinity.  This  may  represent  the  offering  of  Cain  and 
Abel;  at  all  events,  the  corn-ears  and  lamb  are  cither 
received  or  presented  by  the  standing  figures.  As 
these  figures  are  of  no  more  than  mature  (even  of 
youthful)  appearance,  the  Second  Person  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  by  them.— Smith,  Met.  of  Christ. 
Antiq.  s.  v. 

Comae,  Jean,  a French  preacher,  abbot  ofVillcl- 
vin,  was  a man  of  high  standing  with  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  and  became  intimate  counsellor  of  the  duke 
of  Mayenne.  He  died  in  1614.  Historians  do  not 
mention  him,  and  his  works  are  unpublished.  The 
National  Library  has  four  large  volumes  of  his  Ser- 
mons. He  was  learned  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Comseus,  Melchior,  a German  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Brilon,  in  Westphalia,  in  1598.  He  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Toulouse,  afterwards  of  theology  at  May- 
ence  and  Wurzburg,  and  died  March  13,  1665.  He 
wrote,  Miracula  EccUtia  Cutholicie  Defensa : — Manes 
I.utheri  el  Calvins  Judicati: — Fns  Hat  ion  is  Luthero- 
Calcinicum: — Curriculum  Philosophies  Peripatetics : — 
Murus  Papgrachus  Purgatorii,  etc.  See  Witte,  Dia- 
rium  Biographicum ; Alcgambc,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum 
Societatis  Jesu;  Jdchcr,  A llgemeines  Geleh  rten-Lexikon , 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Cornara,  Carlo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  nt 
Milan  in  1605.  He  painted  some  works  for  the  church- 
es at  Milan,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  an  altar-piece 
for  the  Church  of  St.  Benedict,  in  Pavia,  He  died  in 
1673.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Ads,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Cornara,  Flaminio.  See  Cornelius. 

Corneille,  Jean  Baptiste,  a French  paiutcr 


and  engraver,  brother  of  Michel  the  Younger,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1646.  He  was  instructed  by  his 
father,  visited  Rome,  where  he  studied  several  years, 
and  ou  his  return  to  Paris  was  received  into  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1676.  He  died  in  1695.  Some  of  his 
works  are,  St.  Peter  Delivered  from  Prison ; Christ  Ap- 
pearing to  St.John;  The  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness; 
Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman ; St.  Francis.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. ; Hoefer, 
Aour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Corneille,  Michel,  the  EUkr,  a French  painter, 
was  born  at  Orleans  in  1603,  and  studied  under  Simon 
Vouet.  He  executed  twelve  large  pictures  for  the 
churches,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  original  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris.  Some  of  his  works 
are,  The  IJolg  Family , with  St.  Elizabeth;  The  Murder 
of  the  Innocents ; Christ  A ppearing  to  Magdalene,  and 
The  Virgin  Suckling  the  Infant  Jesus.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1664.  See  lloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. ; Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Corneille,  Michel,  the  Younger,  a.  French  painter 
and  engraver,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1642.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  was  received  into  the  Academy,  painting 
for  his  reception-piece  The  Culling  of  Peter  and  A ndreto 
to  the  Apostleship.  He  engraved  a great  number  of 
plates,  among  which  are  the  following : God  A jypear- 
ing  to  Abraham;  Abraham  Setting  out  with  his  Son 
Isaac  for  the  Sacrifice ; The  Conception  of  the  Virgin; 
The  Baptist  Preaching  in  the  Desert;  Abraham  Send- 
ing away  Ifugar;  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Appearing  to 
St.  Francis;  Jacob  Wrestling  with  the  A ngel.  He  died 
in  1708.  See  lloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cornejo,  Damiano,  a Spanish  theologian,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  wrote 
Chronica  Seruphicu,  etc.  (Madrid,  1682-1698).  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cornejo  (</«  Pedrosa ),  Pedro,  a Carmelite  of  Sala- 
manca, who  died  March  31, 1618,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  interpreters  of  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  of 
Aquinas,  which  ho  taught  at  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive place.  After  his  death  some  of  his  lectures  were 
published,  under  the  title  Theologia  Scholastica  et  Mo- 
ralis,  etc.  (Bamberg,  1671),  preceded  by  a biographical 
sketch  written  by  Sanchez  d’Avila,  bishop  of  Piacenza. 
See  Hurter,  in  Wctzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchen-Lexikon.  s.  v. 

(a  p.) 

Cornelians  was  a name  given  to  the  ancient  or- 
thodox Christians  by  the  Novatian  party,  because  they 
held  communion  with  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  rather 
than  with  his  antagonist.  See  Novatians. 

Cornelison,  John,  a minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  in  1769. 
He  studied  under  H.  Meyer  and  J.  II.  Livingston,  and 
was  licensed  by  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  1791.  His  first  work  was  as  missionary  to 
the  northern  and  western  states  (1791-93).  From  i793 
to  1806  he  was  pastor  at  Bergen  avenue,  Jersey  City, 
and  at  English  Neighborhood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  In 
1794  he  visited  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna  rivers  (Hanover),  and  was  at  Bergen  nre- 
nue  again  from  1806  to  1828,  when  he  died.  Mr.  Cornel- 
ison had  a noble  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  an  anxie- 
ty for  the  souls  of  men.  He  took  great  interest  in  the 
colored  people,  many  of  whom  were  slaves,  and  opened 
a special  sendee  for  them  in  his  own  house.  He  formed 
them  into  classes,  teaching  them  to  read,  and  filling 
their  minds  with  Gospel  truth.  Sec  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A nierica,  3d  cd.  p.  222. 

Cornelisz  (or  Cornelissen),  Jakob,  a Dutch 
painter,  was  bom  at  Oost  /alien,  in  Holland,  about 
1470.  There  is  a picture  by  him,  of  The  Circumcision, 
in  the  old  church  at  Haarlem,  painted  in  1517,  much 
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praised:  and  a Descent  from  the  Cross,  at  Alkmaar. 
He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1570.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hitt,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  a.  v. 

Cornelias,  Saint.  (1)  The  centurion,  is  com- 
memorated as  bishop  of  Caesarea,  on  Feb.  2 or  Dec,  10; 
(2)  pope,  is  commemorated  as  a martyr  under  Decius, 
on  Sept.  14. 

Cornelias  is  the  name  of  several  other  early  Chris- 
tian notables : 

1.  The  fourth  patriarch  of  Antioch,  A.D.  129-148. 

2.  Head  of  the  monastery  called  Mochauseos  (Je- 
rome, Op.  ii,  86,  c<l.  Vail.). 

3.  A converted  Manichican  mentioned  bv  Augustine 
(Epist.  259  [126];  ii,  1073). 

4.  A monk  and  bishop  of  Forum  Cornelii,  in  the  5th 
century,  of  noted  virtue,  the  teacher  of  Chrysologus 
(Migne,  Patrol  Lai.  liii,  31). — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ, 
liiog.  s.  r. 

Cornelius  (or  Cornara),  Flaminius,  senator 
of  Venice,  where  he  was  bom  in  1692,  and  died  in  1778, 
is  the  author  of,  Monument  a Ecdesice  Venetae  (1750, 
15  vols.) : — Creta  Sacra  (1755,2  vols.): — Ecclesia  Tor- 
etflma  (1756,  3 vols.): — Chiese  e Monasteri  di  Venezia 
e di  Torcello  (Padua,  1758).  See  Winer,  HuiuU/uch  der 
tkeol  Lit.  i,  870 ; J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gelthrtcn-Lexikon, 

* v.  (a  p.) 

Cornelius,  Samnel  (1),  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Devonport,  England,  in  1794,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  with  his  parents  when  he  was  a child. 
Early  in  life  he  joined  the  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  of 
which  Kev.  Dr.  William  Staughton  was  the  pastor. 
His  first  settlement  in  the  ministry  was  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
where  he  remained  from  1817  to  1824,  and  then  took 
charge  of  the  Church  in  Alexandria,  sustaining  this  re- 
lation thirteen  years.  He  was  next  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  eleven  years,  a part  of 
this  time  acting  as  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society. 
For  several  years  he  preached  in  different  places  in 
Michigan.hu  last  pastorate  being  at  Ann  Arbor.  In 
all  good  causes  in  which  his  denomination  was  con- 
cerned, Dr.  Cornelius  took  an  abiding  interest.  He 
died  in  1870.  Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  279. 
(J.  C S.) 

Cornelius,  Samuel  (2),  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  in  1827.  He  was  at 
first  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but 
in  1867  connected  himself  with  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, officiating  at  first  in  Severn  Parish,  Md.  In  1870 
he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  in  Calvert  County; 
in  1878  be  removed  to  Baltimore.  He  diet!  in  October, 
1879.  See  Prof.  Episc.  Almanac , 1880,  p.  170. 

Cornelius,  Thomas,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  12,  1823,  of  de- 
vout Methodist  parents.  He  experienced  conversion 
in  his  eleventh  year,  and  in  1845  was  admitted  into  the 
Baltimore  Conference.  In  1848  an  attack  of  hemor- 
rhage of  the  throat  obliged  him  to  desist  from  all  active 
service.  He,  however,  recovered,  and  in  1850  did  reg- 
ular work,  until  his  sudden  death,  Oct.  8,  1851.  Mr. 
Cornelius  was  a young  man  of  great  promise,  intelli- 
gent. dignified,  and  becoming,  and  highly  exemplary  in 
bis  daiiv  life.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1852.  p.  12. 

Cornelias,  William  Huf£  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  Clark  County,  Ind.,  April  4, 
1819.  He  removed  with  his  parents  in  early  life  to 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  converted,  joined  the  Church, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816.  He  was  received 
an  trial  in  the  Indiana  Conference  in  1819,  and  subse- 
quently served  the  following  charges:  Fredericksburg, 
Hriknrville,  Lewille,  Springville,  Bloomfield,  Sullivan, 
M^uit  Vernon,  Cannelton,  Corydon,  Paoli,  Ellettsvillc, 
Putnamville,  Gosport,  Linton,  Harrodsburg,  Graysville, 
Brnceville,  and  llymern.  He  was  superannuated  in 
H>80,  and  removed  to  bis  farm  near  Linton,  where  he 


died,  July  31, 1882.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1882,  p.  308. 

Cornell,  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  D.D.,  a 
minister  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  aon  of  Rev. 
John  Cornell,  was  bom  at  Allentown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16, 
1804.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  1825,  and  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Newtown, 
L.  I.,  in  1829.  He  was  professor  of  languages  in  the 
College  of  Mississippi,  Natchez,  in  1828;  missionary 
at  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y.,  three  mouths  in  1829;  at  Coluni- 
biavillc,  in  1830;  Marshallsville,  N.  J.,  1831,1832;  Mont- 
ville,  1883-35;  New  York  city,  Manhattan  Church, 
1836-56;  Pluckcmin  (Presbyterian),  N.J.,  1857-64.  He 
was  thereafter  without  a charge  till  his  death,  Aug.  7, 
1875.  Sec  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in 
A merica,  3d  ed.  p.  222. 

Cornell,  J ohn,  a minister  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  was  horn  at  Northampton,  Pa.,  in  1774.  He 
pursued  his  classical  studies  at  the  Log  College,  Pa., 
completing  them  with  Dr.  Wilson,  in  New  York  city; 
prosecuted  hi9  theological  studies  under  Dr.  J.  H.  Liv- 
ingston, and  wa9  licensed  by  the  classis  of  New  York  in 
1798.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Allentown  and  Nottingham,  Pa.,  in  1800,  and  served 
them  for  twenty  years,  llis  health  becoming  impaired, 
he  removed  to  Somerville,  N.  J.,  where  he  acted  ns 
principal  of  the  academy  from  1821  to  1828.  He  re- 
moved, in  the  latter  year,  to  Millstone,  and  died  there 
in  1835.  As  an  instructor,  he  was  noted  for  great  thor- 
oughness and  ability.  As  a preacher,  he  was  clear,  dis- 
criminating, and  marked  by  sound  judgment ; his  ser- 
mons were  instructive,  methodical,  aud  impressive.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A merica,  3d  ed. 
p.  223. 

Cornell,  Joseph,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Swansea,  Moss.,  Feb.  11,  1747.  He  began  preaching  in 
1780,  was  pastor  at  Manchester,  and  at  Galway,  N.  Y. ; 
travelled  under  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society 
in  New  York  and  Upper  Canada,  and  died  July  26, 
1826.  See  Sprague,  A nnuls  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  269. 

Cornell,  William,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1834.  He  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in 
1859,  and  from  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  1862; 
was  licensed  by  the  classis  of  Geneva  the  same  year, 
and  became  pastor  at  Minisink,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. ; 
teacher  at  Freehold,  in  1863;  pastor  at  Woodstown 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  1864;  teacher  at  Somerville, 
in  1868,  and  died  there  Sept.  11,  1876.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  3d  ed.  p.  224. 

Cornell,  William  Augustus,  a minister  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  graduated  from  Rutgers 
College  iu  1841,  from  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary  in 
1844 ; and  was  licensed  by  the  classis  of  New  Bruns- 
wick the  same  year.  He  served  the  Church  at  Athens, 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  until  1848;  Blooming  Grove,  Rens- 
selaer Co.,  until  1852,  and  died  iu  August,  1876.  Sec 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A merica,  3d  ed. 
p.  224. 

Corneo,  Giambattista,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Milan  iu  1607.  He  was  apostolic  prothonotary 
and  archivist  to  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  died  in 
1690,  leaving,  De  Sando  lilasio  Scbaste,  in  A rmcnia 
(Milan,  1645):  — De  Sando  Manricillo  (ibid.  1640): — 
11  Sacro  Chiatdo  (ibid.  1047): — Vita  del  H.  Gio.  An- 
gelo Parro  (ibid.  1649): — Origine  delT  Jnstituziotw  delC 
Orazione  delle  XL  Ore  (ibid.  eod.).  Corneo  also  left 
thirty- two  volumes  of  MS.  upon  other  ecclesiastical 
matters.  See  Hoefcr,  Four.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Corner-stone  is  the  first  stone  of  a church,  prop- 
erly laid  on  the  north-east  side,  as  determined  by  the 
orientation  of  the  sun  on  the  day  of  the  feast,  or  patron 
saint.  At  Beaulieu  only  ouo  stone  was  found  on  the 
ground,  and  it  was  in  this  |>osition ; that  of  Avranches, 
the  solitary  relic  of  a cathedral,  is  still  pointed  ouL  In 
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modem  churches  the  most  prominent  or  convenient  | 
comer  is  selected,  and  the  corner-stone  is  a square  block 
of  suitable  size,  laid  at  the  angle  of  the  topmost  course 
of  the  foundation.  It  is  customary  to  hollow  it  out 
in  a box-like  manner,  and  to  deposit  within  it  memo- 
rial papers,  etc. 


Cornet,  Nicolas,  a French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Amiens  in  159*2.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city 
at  a Jesuit  school,  made  doctor  of  theology  at  Paris 
in  1626,  and  afterwards  became  grand-master  of  the 
College  of  Navarre,  and  syudic  of  the  faculty  of  theol- 
ogy. He  refused  to  be  the  confessor  of  Hichelieu,  but 
corrected  the  Methodes  de  Contravene  of  that  minister, 
and,  it  is  said,  composed  the  preface.  lie  denounced  to 
the  faculty  of  theology  seven  propositions,  five  of  which 
were  afterwards  condemned  at  Home  as  extracts  from 
the  Augustinus  of  Jansenius.  This  orthodox  zeal  ex- 
posed Comet  to  the  attacks  of  the  writers  of  Port  Royal. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  12,  1663.  Sec  Iloofer,  A’otir. 
Biog.  General*,  s.  v. ; Biog.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 


Comey,  George,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
uter, wns  bom  at  Keymer,  Sussex,  in  1794.  He  was 
converted  when  about  eleven  years  old,  educated  for 
the  ministry  at  Hackney,  became  pastor  first  at  Crat- 
field  and  Newmarket,  and  eventually  at  Barking,  where 
he  labored  twenty-four  years  and  died  April  28, 1862. 
Mr.  Comey  was  an  earnest  and  conscientious  preacher. 
See  (LomL)  Cong.  Year-book,  1863,  p.  218. 

Cornford,  Samvel,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  1792.  He  united  originally  with  the 
Church  in  Maidstone,  for  several  years  was  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church  at  Mardcn,  but  returned  to 
Maidstone,  where  he  was  for  a time  pastor  of  the  Third 
Baptist  Church,  and  then  of  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church. 
He  died  Dec.  24, 1837.  See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand-book, 
1838,  p.  25.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cornforth,  Columbus,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Maine  in  1833.  He  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  his  theological  at  the 
Rochester  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  at  Smitbport, 
Pa.  During  the  late  civil  war  he  was,  fur  a time,  a mem- 
ber of  the  42d  Pennsylvania  Regular  Volunteers,  and 
was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksl>urg.  Subsequently  he  served  as  chap- 
lain of  the  150th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  till  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  then  became  inspector  and  examiner 
of  the  Soldiers’  Orphan  School  of  Pennyslvania.  In 
1879  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and  died  at  Clyde,  in  that 
state,  Feb.  10, 1883.  Sec  The  Chicago  Standard,  March 
1, 1883.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cornforth,  David,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Brompton,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  30,  1786. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1814,  and  died  Oct,  3,  1855.  He  used  to 
preach  in  bams,  private  houses,  and  in  the  open  air. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1856. 

Cornice.  We  add  the  following  particulars  from 
Parker,  Gloss,  of  A rchitect.  a.  v. : 

“In  Classic  architecture  each  of  the  orders  has  its  pc- 
coliar  cornice. 

“In  the  S'orman  style  of  architecture,  a plain  face  of 
parnpet,  slightly  projecting  from  the  wall,  is  frequently 
used  as  n cornice,  and  a row  of  blocks  is  often  placed  un- 
der it,  sometimes  plnin,  sometimes  moulded  or  carved  into 
heads  and  other  oruameuts,  when  it  is  called  a corbel- 


Norman  Corbel-table,  St.  Peter’s,  Oxford. 


table.  These  blocks  very  commonly  have  a range  of  small 
arches  over  them.  A small  plain  striug  is  also  sometime* 
used  ns  a cornice. 

“In  the  Earhj  English  style,  the  corbel-table  continued 
in  nee  ns  a cornice," but  it  is  generally  more  ornamented 
thnu  in  the  Norman,  and  the  arches  are  commonly  tre- 
foils, and  well  moulded;  the  blocks,  also,  are  more  deli- 
cately carved,  either  with  a head  or  some  other  ornament 
characteristic  of  the  style,  and  if  there  are  no  arches 
above  them  they  often  support  a suite  of  horizontal  mould- 
lugs ; sometimes  there  is  a range  of  horizontal  moulding* 


Early  English  Cornice,  Stauwick,  North  Bants. 


nbove  the  arches  of  the  corbel-table,  and  sometime*  the 
cornice  consists  of  mouldings  only,  withont  any  corbel- 
table.  The  hollow  mouldings  of  the  cornice  are  generally 
plain,  seldom  containing  flowers  or  carvings,  except  the 
toothed  omnment. 

“In  the  Decorated  style,  the  cornice  is  nsnnllj  very  reg- 
nlnr:  and  though  in  some  Inrge  buildings  it  lias  several 
mouldings,  it  principally  consists  of  a slope  above,  nnd  a 
deep -sunk  hollow,  with  an  astragal  uuacr  it:  in  these 
hollows  flowers  nt  regular  distances  are  often  placed,  snd 
in  some  large  buildlugs.  nnd  in  towers,  etc.,  there  are  fre- 


Decomted  Cornice,  Ircheater,  c.  1350. 


qnently  heads,  and  the  cornice  almost  tilled  with  them; 
other  varieties  of  cornice  may  also  be  occasionally  met 
with  in  this  style. 

“ In  the  Prrjyendirular  style,  the  cornice  is  often  com 
posed  of  several  small  mouldings,  sometimes  divided  by 
one  or  two  considerable  hollows,  not  very  deep:  in  plain 
buildings  the  coruice-monldings  of  the  preceding  style  are 
much  adhered  to ; but  it  is  more  often  ornamented  in  the 
hollow  with  flowers,  etc.,  and  sometimes  with  figures  and 


Perpendicular  Comice,  Ensbam,  e.  1450. 


grotesque  animals.  In  the  latter  end  of  this  style,  some- 
thing very  nnnlogous  to  an  ornamented  frieze  I*  per- 
ceived, of  which  the  canopies  to  the  niches  in  various 
works  are  cxnmplee:  and  the  angels  so  profusely  intro- 
duced in  the  late  rich  work  are  a sort  of  cornice  orna- 
ment." 

Cornicles,  Daniel  vow,  a Hungarian  historian,  was 
bom  in  1732  at  Szcnt-Miklos,  in  the  Liptau  province. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Erlangen,  and 
was  appointed  teacher  at  the  Reformed  College  in 
Klauseuburg.  He  accompanied  count  Teleki  on  bis 
travels  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  ami  tbe 
count's  son  to  Gottingen.  In  1784  he  was  appointed 
librarian  at  the  Pest b University,  and  died  OcL4, 1787, 
leaving,  llrgum  J/iingarinr.  qui  Saeculo  AY.  Hegnarert, 
Genealoifia  (l’resburg.  1778) : — Bibliotheca  Hungarica 
(l’estli,  1791)  : — Cominrntatio  dr  Religicme  Veterum  lluit- 
ga ny nun  (Vienna,  1791).  (B.  P.) 

Corning.  William  H..  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1822.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  place,  at  Trinity  College,  was  licensed  by  the 
Hartford  Congregational  Association  in  1846, and  made 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Clinton,  Mass. 
In  18.»8  he  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Whitehall.  N.  Y..  where  he  remained  until  liis  death, 
(Jet.  8, 1862.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb.  A Imanac,  1863,  p.  291. 
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Cornish,  Andrew  H.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  a graduate  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminar}',  and  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Pendleton, 
S.  C-  for  about  a quarter  of  a century.  He  died  May 
24,  1875,  aged  sixty-two  years.  See  Prot.  Episc.  A l- 
manac, 1876,  p.  149. 

Cornish,  George,  a minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  at  Redruth,  Cornwall,  Dec.  24, 1801. 
He  was  a coppersmith  by  trade.  As  a minister,  he  did 
not  exercise  his  gifts  beyond  his  own  society.  He  died 
Jan.  29,  1877.  See  A nnual  Monitor,  1878,  p.  48. 

Cornish,  John,  an  English  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  1687 ; was  chosen  assistant  to  Joshua 
Bayes,  at  the  Leather  Lane  meeting,  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, and  continued  to  minister  there  with  acceptance 
and  success  till  his  death,  Nov.  28, 1727.  He  was  pious, 
serious,  wise, prudent,  and  useful.  See  Wilson,  Dissent- 
ing Churches,  iv.  399. 

Cornish,  John  Cory,  an  English  Methodist 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Bridgerule,  Devon,  in  1819.  He 
was  converted  in  his  youth,  during  a revival  among 
the  Bible  Christians;  became  a class-leader  and  a local 
preacher,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1839.  He  died 
at  Bridgerule,  March  17, 1843.  His  zeal  for  God  knew 
no  limit  except  that  of  his  strength. 

Cornish,  John  Hamilton,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  bom  in  1815;  ordained  in  1842;  and 
from  1848  to  1868  was  rector  of  St.  Thaddeus’s  Church, 
Aiken,  S.  C.  In  1870,  though  still  residing  in  Aiken, 
he  performed  missionary  service  at  Kaolin,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  1875,  when  he  was  employed  as  a 
missionary  at  Barnwell  and  John's  Island,  in  the  same 
state.  From  1875  he  preached  at  Barnwell,  Toogoodoo, 
and  Pinewood  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Charles- 
ton, Mav  24,  1878.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1879,  p. 
168. 

Cornish,  J oseph  D.,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  bora  in  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1764. 
He  was  converted  in  1817,  and  moved,  in  1826,  into 
Chautauqua  County,  where,  in  1827,  he  was  baptized, 
and  united  with  the  Free-will  Baptists.  In  1830  he 
commenced  preaching,  and  was  ordained  in  1836.  He 
died  at  Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co.,  Nov.  17,  1854.  He 
was  a good  minister,  and  universally  beloved.  See  Free- 
will Baptist  Register,  1856,  p.  9.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cornish,  Samuel  E.,  a colored  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  New  York  in  1793.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  31, 1819,  and  in 
1823  was  called  to  the  First  African  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  preached  for  some  years.  From  1845 
to  1847  he  served  as  a missionary  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  New  York  city,  and  during  this  time  organized 
Emmanuel  Church.  In  1855  he  joined  the  Nassau 
Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  where  be  labored  till  his 
death,  in  1858.  See  Wilson, Presh. Hist.  Almanac,  I860, 
p.  69. 

Corn  on,  Jkax,  a French  martyr,  was  a husbandman 
of  Mascon.  and  unlettered,  but  one  to  whom  God  gave 
such  wisdom  that  his  judges  were  amazed,  when  he  was 
condemned  by  their  sentence  to  be  burned  for  listening 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scripture,  in  1535.  See  Fox,  Acts 
and  Monuments,  iv.  397. 

Cornu  Epistol.*  is  the  epistle  hom  of  a Christian 
altar,  Le.  the  right-hand  comer;  so  reckoned  when  the 
looker  faces  the  western  side  or  front  of  the  altar. 

CORNU  Evangeui  is  the  gospel  bom  of  a Christian 
altar,  i.  e.  the  left-hand  corner,  the  looker  facing  the 
western  side  or  front  of  the  altar. 

Cornutna,  a presbyter  of  Iconiuro,  who  boldly  con- 
fessed himself  a Christian,  and  was  beheaded  Sept.  12 
(his  festival  day),  apparently  under  Dccius. 

Cornwall,  Alexander,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son 
of  Robert,  minister  at  Linlithgow,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1622 ; ordained  minister  at  Muiravonsidc  in  1627,  and 


presented  to  the  living  there  in  1633.  He  was  in  ne- 
cessitous circumstances  in  1639 ; suspended  in  1640  for 
using  insulting  language;  and  resigned  in  1641.  He 
had  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Kirk-Session  in  1646  and 
1649 ; became  a schoolmaster  and  precentor  in  1650;  in 
1652  was  charged  with  marrying  and  baptizing  irreg- 
ularly, for  which  he  was  excommunicated.  He  was 
living  in  poor  circumstances  in  1659.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticuncr,  i,  194. 

Cornwall,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  to  the  living  at  Linlithgow  in  1626, 
and  died  in  April,  1646.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i, 
159. 

Cornwall,  Nathaniel  Ellsworth,  D.D.,  a Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Granby,  Conn., 
Feb.  6, 1812.  He  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, in  1831,  and  from  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1834.  From  that  year  to  1853  he  was  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  in  Southport;  until  1855  of  St.  An- 
drew’s Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  in  1859  of  Christ 
Church,  relham,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1862, 
when  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  as  rector  of  the 
Free  Church  of  St.  Matthias.  He  died  there,  Aug.  28, 
1879.  See  Prot.  Episc.  A Imanuc,  1880,  p.  170. 

Cornwall,  Robert,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1583;  was  appointed 
to  the  living  at  Ecclesmachan  in  1588 ; transferred  to 
the  second  charge  at  Linlithgow  in  1597;  presented  to 
the  living  in  1599;  transferred  to  the  first  charge  in  the 
same  place  in  1608,  and  died  June  5, 1626,  aged  about 
sixty-three  years.  lie  was  a member  of  the  assembly 
in  1590,  1602,  and  1608;  and  was  nominated  constant 
moderator  of  the  presbyter}’  in  1606.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticance , i,  159, 162, 184. 

Cornwall,  William,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  converted  at  an  early  age,  under  the  ministry  of 
Gideon  Ousclev.  Being  n good  Celtic  scholar,  he  was 
appointed  a missionary’  to  the  Irish,  chiefly  in  his  own 
province  of  Connaught.  After  undergoing  numerous 
privations  and  hardships,  which  induced  premature  de- 
cline, he  became  a supernumerary  in  1848,  and  died 
Mav  11,  I860.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
I860. 

Cornwallis,  Frederick,  an  English  prelate,  son 
of  the  first  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  appointed  canon  of 
Windsor,  May  21,  1746;  installed  a prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln, April  11,  1747;  consecrated  bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  Feb.  19,  1750,  and  appointed  prebendary 
of  London,  Nov.  8,  1760,  and  dean  of  London,  Nov.  14, 
1766.  He  was  enthroned  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Oct. 
6, 1768,  and  died  March  19,  1783.  He  published  sev- 
eral Sermons.  See  Lc  Neve,  Fasti;  Allibonc,  JMct.  of 
Brit,  and  A tner.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cornwallis,  James,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
in  1743.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  Merton  College,  of  which 
he  became  a fellow.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
marquis  of  Townshend,  when  that  nobleman  was  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  on  his  return  therefrom  was 
made  a prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1770,  and  present- 
ed to  the  valuable  rectories  of  Wrotliam,  in  Kent,  and 
of  Newington,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  1775  he  was  installed 
dean  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1781  consecrated  bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  In  1791  he  succeeded  to  the 
deanery  of  Windsor  and  Wolverhampton,  which,  in 
1794,  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Durham.  On  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  marquis  Cornwallis,  without  male  issue, 
Aug.  16, 1823,  the  dignities  of  earl  Cornwallis  and  vis- 
count Brome  devolved  upon  him.  He  died  in  1824. 
He  published  Sermons  (1777,  1782,  1811).  Sec  The 
(Lond.)  Annual  Register,  1824,  ii,  205;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cornwell,  Francis,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  He  was  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge;  was  an  object  of  per* 
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Mention  at  the  hands  of  archbishop  Laud,  because  he 
objected  to  the  surplice,  kneeling  at  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  He  be- 
came an  avowed  Baptist  about  1644,  and  published,  not 
long  after,  a work  in  defence  of  his  principles,  entitled, 
The  Vindication  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  King  Jesus, 
which  “created  much  excitement  and  some  wrath.’’ 
He  gathered  a company  of  Christians  whose  faith  was 
in  harmony  with  bis  own,  and  became  their  pastor. 
Neal  speaks  of  him  as  “ one  of  the  most  learned  divines 
that  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Baptists.”  See  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  280.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cornwell,  'Waite,  a Presbyterian  minister,  went 
to  Yale  College  from  Middletown,  and  graduated  in 
1782.  lie  preached  occasionally,  but  never  had  charge 
of  a parish.  He  moved,  late  in  life,  to  some  part  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  where  he  died  in  March,  18 16.  Sec  Old 
Redstone. 

Cornwell,  W.  E.,  a German  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  8,  1807.  In  early  life 
he  was  a Presbyterian.  In  183G  he  became  a licensed 
minister  in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  took 
charge  of  a congregation  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
Later,  he  was  pastor  at  Bbhms  (in  Whitpaine),  Plcas- 
antvillc,  and  Whitemarsh.  In  1850  he  left  the 
German  Church  and  was  immersed  by  Rev.  Mr. 

Smith.  From  1853  to  1857  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  churches  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  and 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  later  at  Princeton.  He 
died  March  29,  1858.  Sec  Harbaugh,  Fathers 
of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  iii,  488. 

Corayn,  John  Kinkkad,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Aug.  16, 

1815.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in 
1842,  and  was  a student  in  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Institute  for  three  years.  He  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny,  April  3, 

1845,  and  for  two  years  supplied  various  church- 
es in  his  presbyter}'.  In  1847  lie  entered  the 
Presbytery  of  Erie,  where  he  preached  to  the 
congregations  of  Sturgeon  ville,  Girard,  and  Har- 
bor Creek.  From  1850  he  preached  in  sever- 
al places,  especially  at  Troy,  Pa.,  but  failing 
health  soon  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  the  ministry.  He  died  Dec.  22, 

1853.  During  his  period  of  ill-health  he  pub- 
lished a work  called  Dick  Wilson,  or,  the  Rum-  V i 
seller's  Victim.  See  Hist,  oj  the  Presbytery  of  % 

Erie. 

Cor6na,  a martyr  in  Syria,  with  Victor 
(q.  v.),  under  Antoninus,  is  commemorated 
May  14. 

Corona  Ci.ericalis  is  a name  given  to 
the  tonsure  (q.  v.)  of  the  clergy  in  the  ancient 
Church. 


Adrian,  was  hung  before  the  presbytery  of  St  Peter's 
at 'Rome,  nnd  lighted  with  one  thousand  three  hundred 
nnd  seventy  candles.  Constautine  gave  a pharus  of  gold 
to  burn  before  St  Peter’s  tomb;  and  Leo  III  added  a 


lustre  of  porphyry,  hung  by  chains  of  gold,  to  burn  bo- 
of  tue  apostles  8lxti 
pharos  to  St  Mary  Male 
St.  John  Lntcrnn ; nnd  Walafrid  Strabo  mentions  one 


fore  the  con  Tessin 


xtus  III  gave  a 
silver  tihanis  to  St  Mary  Major;  Hilary  presented  ten  to 


hanging  by  a cord  before  the  altar  nt  St  Gall.  At  Dnr- 
hnm,  in  the  12th  century,  we  read  that  in  honor  of  St 
Cnihbert  lights  were  arranged  like  n crown  round  the 
altar,  on  the  candelabrum,  and  lighted  on  grenter  festi- 
vals. This  is  the  earliest  instance  in  Englnud.  Crowns 
lind  little  bells,  called  clamacterla,  pendent  from  them. 
The  corona,  the  luminous  crown  or  circlet  of  lights, 
whether  a single  hoop  or  n tier  of  many,  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  modes  of  lighting— hanging  and  flnsbing  like 
a cloud  of  Are  before  tne  sanctuary  in  some  grand  cathe- 
drals, snch  as  those  snspended  in  the  midst  of  the  choir 
of  St.  Heml  at  Rhcims,  Clnguy,  Toul,  and  Bayeux,  aud 
representing  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  its  gates  and 
towers  nnd  angelic  warders.  The  crown  of  Ilfldeshcim, 
of  the  13th  century,  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  is  enriched 
with  statues ; thirty-six  oil-lamps  bnra  upon  the  double 


gateway  towers;  seventy -two  wax  tapers,  arranged  iu 
threes,  blaze  on  the  intermediate  battlements.  \Vhcu 
these  hundred  nnd  eight  lights,  like  diamonds  of  living 
Are,  are  seen  from  n distance,  they  fuse  into  a disk-like 
glory,  or  a sun.  In  the  Greek  churches  of  the  present 
day  there  is  often  a wooden  cross,  hung  with  ostrich 
eggs,  suspended  from  the  dome,  which,  almost  in  mock- 
ery of  ancient  splendor,  is  furnished  with  lights  upon 


Corona  Lucia 


CORONA  Lucis  ( crown  of  light).  Crowns  of  candles 
or  tapers,  or,  as  they  were  often  called,  phari,  in  distinc- 
tion from  canthari,  or  oil-lamps,  were  at  an  early  date 
suspended  in  the  choir;  they  were  circles,  covered  with 
tapers  or  lamps,  hung  by  chains  or  ropes  from  the  vault. 
We  extract  the  following  account  of  them  from  Walcott, 
Sac.  A rcheeol.  s.  v. : 

“At  Tours  a standing  lamp,  with  three  tapers,  is  a lin- 
gering relic  of  the  custom  in  France,  where  glass  lustres 
are  now  common,  but  the  hanging  crown  tins  been  re- 
vived in  England.  At  Aix-ln-Chapelle  there  is  nn  octago- 
nal crown  of  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  which 
was  the  gift  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Bnrbarossa  ; it  Is 
made  of  bronze  gilt,  nnd  enamelled,  nnd  supports  small 
circular  and  square  towers,  which  serve  ns  lanterns,  six-  1 
teen  iu  number;  between  them  arc  courses  of  tapers 
tripled,  making  iu  all  forty-eight  lights.  It  appears  to 
descend  from  the  doms,  as  from  the  vault  of  heaven,  : 
over  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne.  Another  crown  of  great 
beauty,  the  gift  of  bishop  Odo,  brother  of  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, adorned  the  choir  of  Bnvcux,  until  its  destruction 
iu  15C2.  The  cnrlicst  on  record  is  that  givcu  by  pope  Leo. 
which  was  made  of  silver,  nnd  had  twelve  towers  and 
thirty-six  lamps.  Another,  of  cruciform  shape,  given  by 


festivals.  Formerly  hanging  phari  burned  before  the 
altar;  a lustre  of  seven  branches  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  and  twelve  lights  on  the  sides  of  the  chancel- 
screens.  The  lights  arranged  along  the  rood-l>cam  were 
only  another  form  of  the  crown,  in  a right  line  Instead  of 
a curve.  Three  or  seven  lights  typiAed  the  divine  graces, 
and  twelve  the  Glorious  Company  of  the  Apostles.  At 
the  Temple  Church  (Bristol)  there  is  a beautiful  crown, 
with  twelve  branches;  on  the  top  is  the  Blessed  Mother 
nnd  the  Holy  Child,  and  under  them  are  8t-  Michnel  and 
the  dragon.  A luminous  cross  of  copper,  with  Intersect- 
ing arms,  and  oil-lamps  hanging  by  chains,  of  the  13th 
century,  is  suspended  under  the  dome  of  St  Mark’s 
(Venice),  nnd  is  lighted  on  great  festivals.  A perpen- 
dicular crown,  formerly  at  Valle  Oracle  Abbev,  and  now 
nt  Llannrmon,  has  a figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  can- 
opied, uud  four  tiers  of  branches  for  lights.” 

CORONA  Nuptialib  is  the  nuptial  crown,  i.  e.,  the 
wreath  or  ornament  placed  on  the  head  of  the  bride  in 
the  Western,  as  well  as  on  the  head  of  the  bridegroom 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

CORONA  YotTva.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christian- 
ity it  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  sovereigns  and  other 
royal  personages  to  dedicate  their  crowns  to  the  use  of 
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the  Church.  The  gift*  thus 
devoted  were  known  as  Do- 
naria,  and  were  suspended  by 
chains  attached  to  their  upper 
rim,  above  an  altar  or  shrine, 
or  in  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  church.  Other  chains 
were  attached  to  the  lower  rim, 
supporting  a lamp,  from  which 
usually  depended  n jewelled 
cross.  The  crowned  cross  thus 
suspended  above  the  altar  was 
felt  to  be  an  appropriate  sym- 
bol of  the  triumphs  of  Chris-  Pensile  ^Crown. 
tianity.  and  its  use  became  al- 
most universal. 

The  custom  for  sovereigns  to  dedicate  their  actual 
crowns  to  tbe  Church's  ubc  led  to  the  construction  of 
imitative  crowns,  formed  for  votive  purposes  alone.  Of 
this  usage  we  find  repeated  notices  in  ancient  chronicles 
and  documents.  They  are  usually  described  as  having 


(From 
the  “Palllotto,”  San 
Ambrogio,  Milan.) 


Pensile  Crowns.  (From  bass-relief,  Cathedral  of  Monza.) 


been  suspended  over  the  altar,  and  very  frequently  men- 
tion is  made  of  jewelled  crosses  appended  to  them. 

The  convenience  of  the  form  of  thcae  donative  crowns 
for  the  suspension  of  lamps  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the 
custom  of  constructing  large  chandeliers  after  the  same 

model.  In  these  pensile 
luminaries  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  royal  cir- 
cle was  preserved,  but  fre- 
quently in  much  larger 
proportions. 

The  name  pharus, 
though  sometimes  used  for 
a corona,  was  more  prop- 
erl}’ a standing  candela- 
brum supporting  lamps  or 
candles,  which,  from  their 
PtasOe  Crown.  (From  Mo-  number  of  spreading 
Mfe  iu  San  Apollinarc  branches,  were  sometimes 
Naovo,  Kavenua  ) called  arbor  es,  trees. — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 


Corona,  Leonardo  da  Mcraso,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, waa  born  at  Mur&no  in  1561,  and  gained  much  by 


the  study  of  the  works  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  In 
the  Church  of  San  Fantino  is  his  master-piece,  repre- 
senting The  Crucifixion.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1605. 
Sec  lloefcr,  A our.  liiog.  Genirale , 8.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Corona,  Matthias,  a Dutch  theologian  of  the 
order  of  Carmelites,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century,  wrote,  Potestas  InfaUibilis  retri  et  Suc- 
cessorum  Itomanorum  Pontificum  (Liege,  1666): — De 
Dignitate  et  Potestate  Spirit uali  Kpiscoporum  (ibid. 
1671).  See  Hoefer,  A’tiur.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Corona,  Tobias,  an  Italian  theologian,  originator 
of  the  “Milanese”  monks,  entered  into  orders  in  1583, 
was  confessor  of  cardinal  Justiniani,  and  general  of  the 
community  to  which  be  belonged.  He  was  sent  to 
France  and  to  Savoy  by  j>opc  Gregory  XV,  and  died 
at  Naples  in  1627,  leaving  I Sagri  Tempii , etc.  (Home, 
1625).  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginentle,  s.  v. 

Coronach  was  a lamentation  at  funerals,  formerly 
universal  throughout  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  still 
very  common  in  parts  of  those  countries.  Combined 
cries  of  lamentation  were  intermingled  with  expostula- 
tions and  reproaches  licstowed  upon  the  deceased  for 
leaving  the  world,  and  the  wailing  was  continued  by  a 
train  of  females  which  followed  the  corpse  to  the  huriaL 
The  oXoXvyt]  of  the  Greeks  and  ululatus  of  the  Latina 
designated  similar  practices  among  the  classical  nations; 
and  the  resemblance  of  these  words  to  the  common  Cel- 
tic cries  on  funeral  occasions,  uloghone  and  hullulu,  indi- 
cates an  etymological  affinity.  Sec  Molkn. 

Coronati  Dies.  See  Festival. 

Coronati  Quatuor,  Legend  and  Festival 
of,  is  the  title  given  to  four  martyrs,  Saverus,  Scve- 
rianus,  Carpophores,  and  Victorinus,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Home  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The 
tradition  respecting  them  is  to  the  effect  that  they  re- 
fused to  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  were  then,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  beaten  to  death  before  the  statue 
of  yKsculapius,  with  scourges  loaded  with  lead.  The 
bodies  having  lain  where  they  died  for  live  days,  were 
then  deposited  by  pious  Christians  in  a sandpit  on  the 
Via  Ijivicana,  three  miles  from  the  city,  nenr  the  bodies 
of  five  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  same  day 
two  years  before,  Claudius,  Nicostratus,  Symphonianus, 
Castorius.  and  Simplicius.  See,  e.  g.  the  Martyrology 
of  Ado,  Nov.  8 (Migne,  Patrol,  cxxiii,  392),  who  gives 
the  legend  more  fully  than  others. 

It  is  stated  by  Anastasius  Ilihliothccarius  (ibid. 
cxxviii,  699),  that  pope  Honorius  I (died  A.D.  638) 
built  a church  in  Home  in  their  honor.  To  this  church 
the  remains  of  the  martyrs  were  subsequently  trans- 
ferred by  pope  I.co  IV  (died  A.D.  855),  who  had  been 
its  officiating  priest,  and  who,  finding  it  in  a very  ruin- 
ous condition  on  his  ascension  to  the  pontificate,  re- 
stored it  with  much  splendor,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
many  gifts.  This  church  was  situated  on  the  ridge 
of  the  Coelian  Hill,  between  the  Coliseum  and  the  La- 
tcran;  and  on  its  site  the  present  church  of  the  Santi 
Quattro  Incoronati  was  built  by  pope  Pascal  II. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  the  festival  of  these  martyrs 
on  Nov.  8,  which  is  said  to  he  due  to  pope  Melchiades 
(died  A.D.  314),  a curious  difficulty  has  arisen.  Thus, 
in  the  notice  of  the  festival  in  the  editions  of  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary  (for  the  words  would  appear 
to  he  wanting  in  MS.  authority),  the  remark  is  made 
that,  it  being  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  natal  day 
of  the  four  martyrs,  it  was  appointed  that  in  their 
church  the  natal  day  of  the  five  other  saints,  near  to 
whose  bodies  they  had  been  buried,  should  he  celebrated, 
that  both  might  have  their  memory  recorded  together 
( Patrol . lxxviii,  147). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq. 
s.  Y. 

Coronation  of  kings  and  emperors,  the  most  au- 
gust ceremony  of  Christian  national  life,  affords  a strik- 
ing example  of  the  manner  iu  which  Christianity 
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Early  Christian  Diadem. 


breathed  a new  spirit  into  already  existing  ceremonies, 
and  elevated  them  to  a higher  and  purer  atmosphere. 
Under  her  inspiration  a new  life  animated  the  old  form  : 
heathen  accessories  gradually  dropped  off ; fresh  and 
appropriate  observances  were  developed ; and  the  whole 
ceremonial  assumed  a character  in  harmony  with  the 
changed  faith  of  those  who  were  its  subjects.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Dean  Stanley  ( Memorials  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  p.  42)  that  the  rite  of  coronation,  at 
least  in  early  Christian  times,  represents  two  opposite 
aspects  of  European  monarchy.  It  was  (1)  a symbol 
of  the  ancient  usage  of  the  choice  of  the  leaders  by 
popular  election,  and  of  the  emperor  by  the  Imperial 
Guard,  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Gallic  and 

Teutonic  nations;  and 
(2)  a solemn  consecra- 
tion of  the  new  sover- 
eign to  his  office  by 
uuction  with  holy  oil, 
and  the  placing  of  a 
crown  or  diadem  on  his 
head  by  one  of  the 
chief  ministers  of  relig- 
ion, after  the  example 
of  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church.  In  modem  times,  the  custom  has  been  kept 
up  of  calling  upon  a high  ecclesiastical  functionary  to 
take  a prominent  part  in  this  act  of  public  inaugura- 
tion of  a sovereign,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  where 
monarchy  prevails.  See  Crows. 

CORONATION  ok  tiik  Virgin  is  a ceremony  per- 
formed annually  at  Rome,  in  which  the  pope  takes  a con- 
spicuous part.  An  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  arrayed 
in  velvet  or  satin,  adorned  with  silver  and  gold,  and 
trimmed  with  the  most  costly  lace.  It  is  gorgeously 
decked  with  necklaces  and  earrings,  and  bracelets  of 
precious  stones.  At  the  appointed  time  this  figure  is 
placed  on  an  altar,  in  a church  hung  round  with  tapestry 
and  brilliantly  lighted.  In  the  presence  of  immense 
crowds  a service  is  performed,  after  which  the  priests 
approach  the  image  and  crown  it.  In  the  course  of 
these  ceremonies  the  priests  bum  incense  before  the 
figure,  bow  down  before  it,  and  mutter  prayers  to  the 
Virgin.  In  many  respects  these  ceremonies  resemble 
those  followed  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  crowning  the 
statues  of  their  heathen  gods.  See  Seymour,  Pilgrim- 
age to  Rome. 

Coronel,  Gregor  Nunez,  a Portuguese  priest 
who  lived  in  the  16th  century,  was  preacher  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  Clement  VIII,  whose  confessor  he  was,  ap- 
pointed him  first  secretary  and  consulter  of  the  Con- 
gregalio  de  Auxiliis.  llis  treatise  against  Molina  is 
preserved  in  MS.  in  the  A ngeliea.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1620,  leaving,  Re.  I 'era  Christi  Ecdesia  (Rome,  1594): 
— Re  Optimo  Republics  Statu  (ibid.  1597):  — Ajwlo- 
geticum  de  Traditionibus  Ajmstolieis  (ibid.  eod.).  See 
Ossinger,  liibl.  Aug.  p.  636;  Lanteri,  Sac.  Sex,  ii,  280; 
Schmalfus,  1 list.  Relig.  et  Ecclcs.  Christ,  v,  244  (giving 
the  substance  of  Coroners  treatise  against  Molina) ; 
Keller,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchen-  I^xikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Coronel,  Paolo,  a Spanish  convert  from  Judaism, 
was  bom  at  Segovia  in  1480.  After  his  baptism,  in 
1492,  he  studied  theology,  and  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  where  he  died,  Sept. 
30, 1534.  He  was  a celebrated  Talmudist,  and  deeply 
versed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  contributed  to  the  famous  Comjilu  tension 
Polyglot.  See  Flint,  UibL  Jud.  i.  189 ; Wolf,  liibl.  1/ebr. 
i,  965;  Jbcher,  A Ugemeines  GeUhrten  - Lcxikon,  a.  v.; 
Lindo,//wf.  of  the  Jetcs  in  Spain , p.  358.  (B.  P.) 

Coronet.  This  ornament  first  appears  in  the  effigy 
of  John  of  Eltham,  who  died  in  1332.  The  addition  of 
a marquis’s  coronet  to  an  archiepiscopal  mitre  does  not 
date  back  before  the  time  of  Sheldon.  Edmundson 
speaks  of  it  as  a novelty.  It  has  since  then  been  drawn 


as  a ducal  coronet.  The  bishops  of  Durham,  who  took 
their  title  by  the  grace  of  God  or  by  divine  providence 
(in  distinction  from  other  bishops,  who  are  styled,  by 
divine  permission),  while  still  palatine,  until  1833.  used 
the  coronet  by  right,  or  in  lieu  of  it  a plume  of  feathers. 

Coronidian  Maidens,  in  Greek  mythology,  were 
Metioche  and  Meuippe,  the  daughters  of  Orion,  both 
endowed  by  Minerva  with  wisdom  and  rare  beauty. 
When  their  father  had  been  killed  by  Diana,  a pesti- 
lence broke  out.  The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  de- 
clared that,  in  order  to  atone  to  the  subterranean  dei- 
ties, two  maidens  must  be  sacrificed.  Then  Metioche 
and  Mcnippe  offered  themselves  as  victims,  but  Pluto 
changed  them  into  two  comets.  A temple  of  the  Coro- 
nidian Maidens  was  built  by  the  .Uolians. 

Corophites  is  the  same  as  Agonistici  (q.  v.). 

Corporal  is  a won!  used  in  the  Sacrarnentaria  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  in  the  capitu- 
lars of  the  Frankish  kings  in  800,  meaning  a fine  linen, 
or  canvas,  cloth  of  pure  white,  according  to  the  Council 
of  Rheims,  on  which  the  sacred  elements  are  consecrated, 
and  hence  called  the  corporal,  in  allusion  to  the  body  of 
Christ,  of  which  bread  is  the  sacrament.  Isidore  of 
Pelusium  called  it  the  eileton,  the  wrapping-cloth;  and 
Isidore  of  Damascus  speaks  of  it  as  the  winding-sheet. 
The  centre,  on  which  the  chalice  and  paten  stood,  were 
quite  plain,  the  ends  alone  being  of  silk,  or  w orked  with 
gold  or  silver.  It  was  ordered  to  be  used  by  pope  Sixtus 
I in  125,  and  Sylvester  I,  cir.  814,  directed  it  to  be  of 
linen  and  not  of  stuff,  as  before.  It  was  also  known  as 
the  pall-veil,  or  tindon,  and  represented  the  fine  linen  in 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathma  wrapped  the  Lord's  body 
in  the  ganlen  tomb.  The  altar,  by  canon  law,  had  two 
palls,  and  one  corporal  of  plain  linen  cloth.  The  re- 
moval of  the  cloth  from  the  consecrated  elements  typi- 
fied the  manifestation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Old  Test, 
by  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  earliest  corporals  covered 
the  entire  altar,  and  hung  down  at  each  side;  two  dea- 
cons were  required  to  spread  them.  — Walcott,  Sac. 
ArchaoL  s.  v.  See  Altar-cloth  ; Astimessh  m. 

Corporal  Acts  ok  Mercy  is  an  ecclesiastical 
phrase  for  (1)  feeding  the  hungry ; (2)  giving  drink  to 
the  thirsty;  (3)  clothing  the  naked;  (4)  barboring  the 
stranger;  (5)  visiting  the  sick;  (6)  ministering  to  pris- 
oners; (7)  burving  the  dead  (Matt,  xxv,  35;  Tobit  i, 
17). 

Corporal  Punishment  subsisted  during  the  first 
five  centuries  of  the  Christian  mra  under  its  most  usual 
forms,  as  a social  degradation,  but  the  liability  to  it  was 
afterwards  greatly  extended. 

I.  Civil. — The  equality  before  the  law  which  might 
have  been  reached  through  the  extension  of  Roman 
citizenship  had  been  by  no  means  attained,  but  the 
character  of  that  prerogative  itself  had  become  de- 
based, and  the  exemption  from  corporal  punishment, 
which  still  fluttered,  like  a last  rag  of  the  toga,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  civic  officers,  had  already  been  blown 
off  for  some.  There  were  decurions  who  had  been 
flogged,  and  decurions  who  could  be  flogged.  Exemp- 
tion was,  indeed,  growing  to  be  a privilege  attached 
to  the  mere  possession  of  wealth.  Thus  delation,  if 
proved  false,  or  where  the  delator  did  not  persevere, 
should  he  be  of  mean  fortune,  which  he  did  not  care 
to  lose,  was  to  be  punished  with  the  sharpest  flogging. 

Among  the  offences  which  entailed  corporal  punish- 
ment, besides  the  one  already  mentioned,  may  be  named 
false  witness.  The  use  of  it  multiplied,  indeed,  as  the 
character  of  the  people  became  lowered,  and  the  Novels 
are  comparatively  full  of  it.  The  eighth  enacts  flog- 
ging and  torture  against  the  taking  of  money  by 
judges;  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- third  punishes 
with  “ bodily  torments  ’’  those  persons,  especially  stage- 
players  and  harlots,  who  should  assume  the  monastic 
dress  or  imitate  or  make  a mock  of  Church  usages;  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  enacts  corporal  punish- 
ment against  those  who  detained  debtors’  children  as 
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responsible  for  their  father’s  debt,  or  who  abetted  illegal 
divorces,  and  requires  the  adulterous  wife  to  be  scourged 
to  the  quick.  On  the  other  hand,  a husband  chastising 
his  wife,  otherwise  than  for  conduct  for  which  he  might 
lawfully  divorce  her,  was  by  the  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enteenth Novel  made  liable  to  pay  to  her,  during  cover- 
ture, the  amount  of  one  third  of  the  ante-nuptial  gift. 
The  last  chapter  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth 
Novel,  indeed,  professes  to  inculcate  moderation  in  pun- 
ishment, and  enacts  that  from  henceforth  there  shall  be 
no  other  penal  mutilation  than  the  cutting  off  of  one 
hand,  and  that  thieves  shall  only  be  flogged.  Already, 
under  Constantine,  it  had  been  enacted  (A.D.  315)  that 
branding  should  not  be  in  the  face,  as  disfiguring  “ the 
heavenly  beauty,”  a law  in  which  the  influence  of 
Christian  feeling  upon  the  first  Christian  emperor  is 
strikingly  displayed. 

Passing  from  the  legislation  of  the  Hast  to  that  of 
the  West,  we  find  on  the  whole  a very  similar  course 
of  things.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  according  to 
the  account  of  Tacitus,  corporal  punishment  was  rare. 
He  notes  as  a singularity  that,  in  war,  none  but  the 
priest  was  allowed  to  punish,  bind,  or  even  strike  a 
soldier.  A husband  might,  indeed,  flog  his  adulterous  ' 
wife  naked  through  the  streets;  but  otherwise  even 
slaves  were  rarely  beaten. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  corporal  punishment  seem9 
in  general  to  have  been  confined  to  slaves,  ns  an  al- 
ternative for  compensation,  wherewith  the  slave  “re- 
deemed” or  “paid  the  price  of  his  skin,”  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed ; e.  g.  for  sacrificing  to  devils  (A.D.  C91-725),  for 
working  on  Sundays  (A.1).  688-728).  In  certain  cases 
of  theft  the  accuser  himself  was  allowed  to  flog  the 
culprit.  A foreigner  or  stranger  wandering  out  of  the 
w*y  through  the  woods,  who  neither  shouted  nor  blew 
the  horn,  was  to  be  deemed  a thief,  and  to  be  flogged  or 
redeem  himself. 

Capital  punishment  is  again  prominent  in  the  Capit- 
ularies. The  first  Capitulary  of  Carloman  (AD.  742), 
imposes  two  years’  imprisonment  on  a fornicating 
priest,  after  he  lias  been  scourged  to  the  quick.  The 
Capitulary  of  Metz,  755,  following  a synod  held  at  the 
same  place,  enacts  that  for  incest  a slave  or  freedman 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  as  also  any  “minor” 
cleric  guilty  of  the  like  offence.  The  same  enactment, 
confined  to  the  case  of  marrying  a cousin,  and  in 
slightly  different  language,  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  gen- 
eral collection.  A savage  one  on  conspiracies  (A.D. 
805)  is  added  to  the  Salic  law,  enacting  that  where  con- 
spiracies have  been  made  with  an  oath — the  principal 
suffering  death — the  accessories  arc  to  flog  each  other  , 
and  cut  each  other’s  noses  off ; even  if  no  mischief  shall 
have  been  done,  to  shave  and  flog  each  other.  For 
conspiracies  without  an  oath,  the  slave  only  was  to  be 
flogged,  the  freeman  clearing  himself  by  oath  or  com- 
pounding. The  same  law  occurs  in  the  General  Capit- 
ularies. Another  law  enacts  public  flagellation  and 
decalvation  for  the  slave  marrying  within  the  seventh 
degree  of  consanguinity,  and  there  is  also  embodied 
much  of  the  rigorous  Visigothic  Code  as  towards  the 
Jews,  who  are  to  be  docalvated  and  receive  one  hun- 
dred lashes  publicly  if  they  marry  within  the  prohib- 
ited degrees.  The  Visigothic  provision  against  mar- 
rying without  priestly  benedictions,  or  exceeding  in 
any  wise  the  laws  as  to  dowry,  is  by  this  extended  to 
Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 

IL  EccUsiasticaL— Here,  indeed,  we  find  at  first  n 
Bruch  higher  standard  than  that  of  the  civil  law. 
Among  the  persons  whose  offerings  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions require  to  be  rejected  are  such  as  “ use  their 
•laves  wickedly,  with  stripes  or  hunger,  or  hard  ser- 
vice.* Soon,  however,  a harsher  law  must  have  pre- 
vailed. The  Council  of  Elvira  (AD.  305),  enacted  that 
if  a mistress,  inflamed  by  jealousy,  should  so  flog  her 
handmaid  that  she  should  die  within  three  days,  she  is 
ooly  to  be  admitted  to  communion  after  seven  years’ 
penance  (unless  in  case  of  dangerous  illness),  if  the  act 


were  done  wilfully,  or  after  fine,  if  death  were  not  in- 
tended— a provision  which  speaks  volumes  indeed  of 
the  bitterness  of  Spanish  slavery  at  this  period,  but 
which  nevertheless  shows  the  Church  taking  cognizance 
of  the  slave-owner’s  excesses,  and  endeavoring  to  mod- 
erate them  by  its  discipline,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  personal 
chastisement  was  often  arrogated  by  the  clergy  them- 
selves, since  the  Apostolic  Canons  enact  that  a bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon,  striking  the  faithful  who  have  sinned, 
or  the  unfaithful  who  have  done  wrong,  seeking  there- 
by to  mnke  himself  feared,  is  to  he  de|w>sed,  and  Augus- 
tine clearly  testifies  to  the  fact  of  corporal  punishment 
being  judicially  inflicted  by  bishops,  in  a letter  to  the 
pnefect  Marccllus,  in  which,  while  exhorting  him  not  to 
be  too  severe  in  punishing  the  Donatists,  he  praises  him 
at  the  same  time  for  having  drawn  out  the  confession 
of  crimes  so  great  by  whipping  with  rods,  inasmuch  as 
this  “mode  of  coercion  is  wont  to  he  applied  by  the 
masters  of  liberal  arts,  by  parents  themselves,  and  often 
even  hv  bishops  in  their  judgments.” 

Corporal  punishment  seems,  moreover,  to  have  formed 
from  an  early  period,  if  not  from  the  first,  a part  of  the 
monastic  discipline.  The  rule  of  Pacliomius,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Jerome,  imposes  the  penalty  of 
thirty-nine  lashes,  to  he  inflicted  before  the  gates  of  the 
monastery  (besides  fasting),  after  three  warnings,  on  a 
monk  who  persists  in  the  “ most  evil  custom  ” of  talk- 
ing, as  well  as  for  theft.  Cassian  (end  of  4th  or  begin- 
ning of  5th  century)  places  flogging  on  the  same  line 
with  expulsion  as  a punishment  for  the  graver  offences 
against  monastic  discipline  (some  of  which,  indeed,  may 
appear  to  us  very  slight),  as  “open  reproaches,  mani- 
fest acts  of  contempt,  swelling  words  of  contradiction, 
a free  and  unrestrained  gait,  familiarity  with  women, 
anger,  fightings,  rivalries,  quarrels,  the  presumption  to 
do  some  special  work,  the  contagion  of  money-loving, 
the  affecting  and  possessing  of  things  superfluous, 
which  other  brethren  have  not,  extraordinary  and  fur- 
tive reflections,  and  the  like.”  In  the  rule  of  Bene- 
dict (AD.  528)  corporal  punishment  seems  implied: 
“ If  a brother  for  any,  the  slightest,  cause  is  corrected  in 
any  way  by  the  ablxit  or  any  prior,  or  if  he  lightly  feel 
that  the  mind  of  any  prior  is  wroth  or  moved  against 
him,  however  moderately,  without  delay  let  him  lie 
prostrate  on  the  earth  nt  his  feet,  doing  satisfaction 
until  that  emotion  he  healed.  But  if  any  scorn  to  do 
this,  let  him  he  cither  subjected  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, or,  if  contumacious,  expelled  from  the  mon- 
astery.” Here,  it  will  be  seen,  corporal  punishment  is 
viewed  ns  a lighter  penalty  than  expulsion. 

In  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  590-603,  the 
right  of  inflicting,  or  at  least  ordering,  personal  chastise- 
ment is  evidently  assumed  to  belong  to  the  clergy.  In 
a letter  to  l’antaleo  the  Notary,  on  the  subject  of  a 
deacon’s  daughter  who  bad  been  seduced  by  n bishop’s 
nephew,  lie  required  either  that  the  offender  should 
marry  her,  executing  the  due  nuptial  instruments,  or 
he  “corporally  chastised”  and  put  in  penance  in  a 
monastery,  and  the  pope  renews  this  injunction  in  a 
letter  to  the  uncle,  bishop  Felix,  himself.  Bishop  An- 
dreas of  Tarcntum,  who  had  had  a woman  on  the  roll 
of  the  Church  cruelly  whipped  with  rods,  against  the 
order  of  the  priesthood,  so  that  she  died  after  eight 
months,  wns  nevertheless  only  punished  by  this  really 
great  pope  with  two  months’  suspension  from  saying 
mass.  Sometimes,  indeed,  corporal  punishment  was 
inflicted  actually  in  the  church,  as  we  see  in  another 
letter  of  the  same  pope  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
complaining  that  an  Isauriatrmonk  and  priest  had  been 
thus  beaten  with  rod9,  “a  new  and  unheard-of  mode  of 
preaching.”  But  the  same  Gregory'  deemed  it  fitting 
that  slaves  guilty  of  idolatry,  or  following  sorcerers, 
should  he  chastised  with  stripes  and  tortures  for  their 
amendment.  Elsewhere  the  flogging  of  penitent  thieves 
seems  to  he  implied. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  some  century,  the  sixteenth 
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Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  693),  enacted  that  one  hundred 
laahes  and  shameful  decalcatio  should  be  the  punish* 
mcnt  of  unnatural  offences.  With  this  and  a few  other 
exceptions,  however,  the  enactments  of  the  Church  as 
to  corporal  punishment  chiefly  refers  to  clerics  or 
monks.  The  Council  of  Vannes,  in  465,  had  indeed  al- 
ready enacted  that  a cleric  proved  to  have  been  drunk 
should  cither  be  kept  thirty  days  out  of  communion, 
or  subjected  to  corporal  punishment.  The  flrst  Council 
of  Orleans,  in  511,  had  enacted  that  if  the  relict  of  a 
priest  or  deacon  were  to  many’  again,  she  and  her  hus- 
band were,  after  “castigation,”  to  be  separated,  or  ex- 
communicated if  they  persisted  in  living  together. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  the  Council  of 
Autun  (about  670)  enacted  that  any  monk  who  went 
against  its  decrees  should  cither  be  beaten  with  rods,  or 
suspended  for  three  years  from  communion.  In  the 
next  century,  Gregory  III  (731-741),  in  his  excerpt 
from  the  Fathers  and  the  Canons,  assigns  stripes  as 
the  punishment  for  thefts  of  holy  things.  The  Synod 
of  Metz,  753,  in  a canon  already  quoted  in  part  above  as 
a capitulary,  enacted  that  a slave  or  freedman  without 
money,  committing  incest  with  a consecrated  woman,  a 
gossip,  a cousin,  was  to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes, 
and  that  clerics  committing  the  like  offence,  if  minor 
ones,  were  to  be  beaten  or  imprisoned. — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Atitiq.  s.  v. 

Corporax  Cups  are  vessels  of  precious  metal,  sus- 
pended by  a chain  under  a canopy,  and  used  for  the  res- 
ervation of  the  cuchnrist  for  the  sick.  They  sometimes 
took  the  form  of  a tiara  of  crowns,  in  allusion  to  Rev. 
xix,  12,  and  were  covered  often  by  a thin  veil  of  silk  or 
muslin,  called  the  “kerchief  of  cobweb  lawn."  At 
Durham  it  was  of  very  fine  lawn,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  red  silk,  and  finished  with  four  knobs  and  tassels. 
That  used  by  St.  Cuthbcrt  formed  the  banner  carried  to 
victory'  at  the  Red  Hills.— Walcott,  Sac.  A rchaoL  a.  v. 

Corpreus.  See  Cairpre. 

Corpus  Christ!  (F rcnch,  Fite  IHeu ),  the  Feast  of 
the  Body  of  Christ,  kept  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday  (or  the  octave  of  Pentecost),  was  instituted  in 
1264,  by  pojtc  Urban  IV,  for  a procession  bearing  the 
euchorist,  with  an  office  and  prose  composed  by  Aquinos; 
the  office  is  also  attributed  to  Robert,  bishop  of  Liege, 
in  1249.  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  bear  this 
dedication.  It  afterwards  became  the  chief  occasion  on 
which  the  mysteries  were  acted  by  the  clergy,  and  the 
miracle-plays  by  guilds.  The  mother  churches  began 
the  procession  on  this  day,  and  subordinate  churches  on 
or  within  the  octave.  It  was  an  immemorial  custom  in 
Spain  for  the  priests  to  carry  the  tabernacle  upon  these 
occasions  raised  u|ton  their  shoulders.  In  England,  on 
Corpus- Christi  day,  they  carried  the  silver  pyx  under  a 
canopy  of  silk  and  clot  h-of-gold,  borne  by  four  men,  pre- 
ceded by  a pageant — Ursula  and  her  maidens,  St.  George 
with  spear  and  dragon,  the  devil’s  house,  St.  Christopher 
bearing  the  Infant,  St.  Sebastian  pierced  with  arrows,  SL 
Catharine  with  sword  and  wheel,  St.  liarbara  with  the 
chalice  and  cakes,  followed  by  banners,  crosses,  candle- 
sticks, reliquaries,  cups,  and  images,  which  the  priests 
lifted  on  high,  while  before  them  went  many  sacring 
bells  and  musicians,  Su  John  pointing  to  the  Lamb, 
upon  which  two,  clad  as  angels,  cast  sweet-smelling 
flowers.  The  highway  was  strewn  with  boughs,  every 
wall  and  wdudow  was  decorated  with  branches..  In 
villages  the  husbandmen  went  among  the  cornfields 
with  crosses  and  banners;  and  the  priest,  carrying  the 
blessed  bread  in  a bag  round  his  neck,  read  the  gos|>el 
at  certain  stations,  as  an  amulet  against  the  wind,  rain, 
and  foul  blasts. — Walcott,  Sac.  A rchaoL  s.  v. 

Corradi,  Domenico  (called  Ghirlandajo),  an  em- 
inent Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1451,  and 
was  instructed  in  the  school  of  Alessio  Baldovinetti. 
Two  of  his  best  pictures  arc,  The  Resurrection , and  The 
Calling  of  St.  l'eter  and  St.  A tulrew  to  the.  Apostleship. 
There  are  many  of  his  works  iu  the  churches  of  Rome, 


Florence,  Pisa,  and  Rimini.  He  died  in  1495.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Rose,  Gen. 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Corradi,  Ridolfi  (also  called  Ghirlandajo),  an  Ital- 
ian paiuter,  son  of  Domenico,  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1485.  He  studied  under  Fra  Bartolommeo  di  S.  Marco, 
and  made  such  rapid  advance  that  he  was  intrusted  by 
Raphael  to  finish  a picture,  begun  by  him,  of  the  Virgin 
and  Infant,  for  one  of  the  Sienese  churches.  Several  * 
of  his  first  productions  are  in  the  churches  at  Florence, 
viz.,  Santi  Girolamo  and  Jacopo.  He  died  in  1560.  See 
Rose,  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
! Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Corradini,  Pietro  Marckllino,  a learned  Italian 
antiquary  and  prelate,  was  bom  at  Sezza,  June  2,  1658. 
He  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  was  afterwards 
canon  of  St.  John  Latcran,  and  finally  cardinal  in  1712. 
He  was  employed  in  several  diplomatic  embassies,  and 
died  at  Rome,  Feb.  8, 1743.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  and  history,  for  which  sec 
Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Ginerule,  s.  V.;  Jbcher,  AUgemeines 
Gelehrtenr-Lerikon,  8.  v. 

Corrado,  Carlo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Naples  in  1693,  and  studied  under  Solimena.  He  paint- 
ed a number  of  altar-pieces  for  the  churches  at  Rome, 
and  also  a large  fresco  painting  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
| Church  of  Buono  Fratelli,  which  represented  Christ 
j GU>rified,  and  Surrounded  by  his  Saints.  He  died  in 
Italy  in  1768.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Hour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Corrado,  Pirro  (Lat.  Pyrrhus  Corradus),  an  Ital- 
ian theologian,  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Rossano,  Calabria, 
lived  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  prothonotary  apos- 
tolical, canon  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Naples,  and 
minister-geucral  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome.  He  wrote. 
Praxis  Benrficiaria  (Naples,  1656) : — Praxis  Dispensa- 
tionum  Apostolicarum  (Cologne,  1672, 1678,1716;  Ven- 
ice, 1735).  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Corrado,  Quinto  Mario,  a learned  Italian,  was 
born  at  Oria,  Otranto,  in  1508.  He  studied  at  Bo- 
logna under  Romulo  Amaseo ; entered  holy  orders,  and 
opened  a school  iu  his  native  place.  He  spent  some 
years  at  Rome  as  secretary  of  cardinals  Alexander  and 
Badia.  He  afterwards  taught  belles-lettres  at  Naples 
and  Salerno,  and  died  in  his  native  country  in  1675, 
leaving  several  educational  and  other  works,  for  which 
sec  Hoefer,  Hour.  Biog.  General* r,  s.  v. ; Jbcher,  Allge- 
mcines  Geleh rten-Lex ikon , s.  v. 

Corranus  (or  De  Corro),  Astonils,  an  Italian 
Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Seville,  Spain,  in  1527, 
and  educated  for  the  Roman  Church,  but  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1570,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  1571  he  was  made  reader  in  the  Temple,  London, 
and  afterwards  at  St.  Mary’s  and  Hart  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  finally  prebendary  in  St.  Paul’s.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don in  March,  1591,  leaving  several  Latin  works  on 
language  and  practical  religion,  including  notes  on  Can- 
ticles and  Ecclesiastes.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Corraro  (Lat.  Corrarius),  Antonio,  an  Italian 
prelate,  was  born  at  Venice  iu  1359.  He  was  one  of 
the  iustitutors  of  the  society  of  St.  George  *»  Alga,  and 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  afterwards  cardinal, 
by  pope  Gregory  XII,  his  uncle.  After  having  per- 
formed the  functions  of  legate  in  France  and  Germany, 
he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a monastery.  He 
died  at  Padua,  Jan.  19,  1445,  leaving  some  works  on 
festivals  and  casuistry,  which  have  perished. 

Another  Antonio  Corraro, a Benedictine  of  Venice,  who 
diet!  the  same  year,  had  been  bishop  of  Brescia  and  Ce- 
neda.  Sec  Biog.  Vniverselle,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Corraro,  Gregorio,  an  Italian  writer  and  ecclesi- 
astic, was  bom  at  Venice  in  1411 ; became  prothonotary 
ajKtstolic  at  Rome,  and  in  1464  patriarch  of  Venice. 
He  died  at  Verona  the  same  year,  leaving  several 
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works  of  an  ethical  rather  than  strictly  religious  char- 
acter, for  which  see  lioefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Central* , s.  v. ; 
Biog.  Cnicerselle,  a.  v. 

Correa,  Diego,  a Spanish  painter,  flourished  about 
1550.  At  Riaceuza,  in  the  convent  of  San  Vincente, 
are  two  pictures  by  him,  representing  subjects  from  the 
Lift  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  the  Madrid  Museum  are  sev- 
eral pictures  representing  The  Passion.  Sec  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  fine  A its,  s.  v. 

Correa,  Manoel  (1),  a Portuguese  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  1636  in  St.  Paul  dc  Luanda,  in  the  African  colony  of 
Angola.  He  went  to  Lisbon  and  eutered  the  Jesuit  or- 
der May  31, 1651 ; afterwards  taught  at  the  University 
of  Evora,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1685,  and 
became  rector  of  the  University  of  Coimbra,  lleing 
called  to  Rome,  he  was  there  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  provincial,  appointed  assistant  of  P.  Tyrso  Gonzales, 
and  died  in  1708,  leaving  Idea  Consilarii  (Rome,  1712). 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Cine  rale,  s.  v. 

Correa.  Manoel  (2),  a Portuguese  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  1712.  He  entered  upon  the  life  of  a monk  in  1729, 
went  to  Brazil,  taught  at  Ilahia  and  at  Pernambuco, 
but  was  arrested  in  1758,  for  an  attack  upon  Joseph  I, 
and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1789.  llis  life, 
written  in  Latin,  contains  interesting  particulars  upon 
the  religious  institution  to  which  he  belonged.  See 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Genit  al*,  s.  v. 

Correa,  Felagio  (or  Payo)  Perez,  surnamed 
the  Portuguese  Joshua,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century,  according  to  some  historians,  at  Evora, 
according  to  others,  at  Santarem.  He  entered  the  new 
order  of  St.  James,  and  was  soon  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  formidable  adversaries  of  the  powerful  Mussulmans 
in  the  Peninsula.  In  1242  he  was  elected  grand  master 
of  the  order,  and  at  this  time  the  Spanish  chroniclers 
give  to  his  history  a truly  legendary  character.  In 
1248  he  aided  in  the  conquest  of  Seville  by  Ferdinand 
HI  of  Castile.  When  Alfonso  III  was  securely  fixed 
upon  the  throne  of  Portugal,  he  called  to  his  aid  Correa, 
for  the  purpose  of  pushing  his  conquests.  Correa  died 
in  1275.  Sec  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ciuirale,  s.  v. ; Biog. 
UnivtrseUe,  s.  v. 

Correggio.  See  Am.egki,  Antonio. 

Correspondences  is  the  name  applied  to  one  of 
the  principal  doctrines  which  Swedenborg  (q.  v.)  be- 
lieved himself  specially  commissioned  to  promulgate. 
He  taught  that  there  are  certain  links  of  harmony  and 
correspondence  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  worlds, 
so  that  every  object  ought  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of 
roan  its  own  appropriate  divine  truth.  The  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  his  system  was  that  matter  and  spirit  are 
associated  together  and  connected  by  an  eternal  law, 
and  all  analogies  were  converted  in  bis  mind  into  pre- 
determined correspondences.  Sec  Vaughan,  Hours  with 
the  Mystics. 

Corrie,  Danif.t,  a bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  bom  about  1777.  Having  been  nominated 
a chaplain  on  the  Bengal  Establishment,  he  proceeded 
to  India  towards  the  close  of  1806.  llis  first  station 
up  the  country  was  at  Chunar,  where  he  was  soon  able 
to  speak  to  the  natives  in  H indostanec,  of  which  he  had 
acquired  the  rudiments  on  his  voyage  out.  Benares 
bait  also  the  benefit  of  his  visits  and  ministrations. 
Bv  the  assistance  of  friends  he  raised  a small  church 
at  Secrole,  soon  after  another  at  Benares,  and  in  1818 
the  l>eautiful  church  at  Chunar,  together  with  a small 
chapel  at  Buxar,  to  the  poor  invalids  and  native  Chris- 
tians of  which  place  he  extended  his  labors  of  love.  In 
1810  he  was  removed  to  Cawnpore  to  labor  with  his 
friend.  Henry  Martvn,  and  continued  there  about  a 
year,  until  obliged,  by  illness,  to  proceed  to  Calcutta. 
At  the  close  of  1812  he  removed  to  Agra,  and  two  years 
later  returned  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  while  there  was  much  engaged  in  preaching  for  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  behalf  of  India.  On  re- 


suming his  missionary  labors  at  Benares  he  devoted 
much  of  his  care  to  establishing  schools  for  the  native 
Hindfts  and  Mohammedans.  In  1819  he  became  presi- 
dency chaplain,  and  in  1823  archdeacon  of  Calcutta; 
but  this  appointment  did  not. prevent  him  from  work- 
ing for  the  native  congregations,  besides  translating 
Sellon’s  Abridgment  of  Scripture,  the  I’raycr-book,  and 
many  of  the  homilies,  into  Hindostanee.  He  likewise 
drew  up  Outlines  of  Ancient  History,  in  English,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  native  youth.  In  1834,  after  a sojourn 
of  nearly  twenty-eight  years  in  India,  archdeacon  Cor- 
rie was  called  to  England  to  be  consecrated  bishop  of 
Madras.  He  returned  at  once  to  India,  but  died  Feb. 

I 5,  1837.  Bishop  Corrie  was  a man  in  whose  character 
the  Christian  graces  were  beautifully  developed.  See 
(Loud.)  Christian  Remembrancer,  July,  1837,  p.442. 

Corrlngton,  Elijah,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Harrison  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  28,  1797. 
He  embraced  religion  in  1827,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1828,  removed  to  Jacksonville,  111.,  in  1830,  nud  in 
1836  entered  the  Illinois  Conference.  'With  but  one 
year’s  exception  as  a superannuate,  he  labored  zealous- 
ly and  successfully  until  his  second  superannuation,  in 
1863.  He  died  late  in  1863  or  in  1864.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  186-1,  p.  191. 

Corrlngton,  James  B.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Oct.  24,  1801. 
He  was  converted  in  1828,  licensed  to  preach  soon  after, 
in  1830  went  to  Illinois,  and  in  1838  joined  the  Illinois 
Conference.  He  located  in  1842,  but  in  1847  was  re- 
admitted into  the  same  conference.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Sparta  District,  subse- 
quently filling  that  position  on  different  districts  with 
great  acceptability  and  usefulness.  He  was  a model 
presiding  elder,  possessing  great  executive  ability,  and 
being  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  work.  In  1872  lie  be- 
came superannuated,  and  continued  in  that  relation 
until  his  death,  Nov.  15,  1880.  Dr.  Corrington  was  a 
delegate  to  each  session  of  the  General  Conference  from 
1852  until  1868.  He  was  a man  of  marked  ability,  emi- 
nently popular  among  the  masses.  His  sermons  were 
clear,  eloquent,  full  of  pathos  and  power.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  323. 

Corrlngton,  William  H.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  of  godly  parents  in  Kentucky  in 
1826.  lie  removed  to  Greene  County,  III.,  at  the  age 
of  four,  with  his  parents;  experienced  religion  while  a 
student  at  McKendrec  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1849;  for  some  time  afterwards  was  tutor  in  that  insti- 
tution, and  its  financial  agent;  labored  as  a teacher  in 
Chester,  Mount  Carmel,  Rockford,  and  elsewhere,  with 
marked  success;  became  president  of  Southern  Illinois 
Female  Seminary,  and  in  1861  entered  the  Southern 
Illinois  Conference.  After  two  years  in  the  ministry 
he  again  resumed  the  presidency  of  the  college.  He 
subsequently  re-entered  the  regular  work,  and  after- 
wards became  presiding  elder,  which  position  he  re- 
signed but  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  June  6,  1872. 
Mr.  Corrington  was  a man  of  sound  sense  and  excellent 
judgment.  His  words  were  few,  but  plain  and  practi- 
cal. His  career  was  an  undoubted  success.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1872,  p.  136. 

Corrody  is  (1)  a payment,  in  kind  or  money,  made 
by  a monastery  to  the  nominee  of  a benefactor,  who 
had  the  right  of  appointing  often  an  indefinite  number 
of  such  persons;  (2)  an  allowance  by  a monastery  to 
servants  or  outside  persons. 

CorBawr,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1661,  had  a 
unanimous  call  by  the  parishioners  to  the  living  at 
South  Leith  in  1664,  and  was  transferred  to  Dalgety  in 
1669.  He  died  May  20, 1680,  aged  thirty-seven  years. 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanir,  i,  105 ; ii,  589. 

Corse  is  a plaited  or  woven  silk  ribbon,  used  os  an 
ornament  of  vestments. 
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Corse,  Alexander,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1733;  called  to  the  living  at  Aber- 
nyte  in  1739,  and  ordained.  He  died  Jan.  26,  1754. 
See  Fasti  Eccks.  Scoticance,  iii,  702. 

Corse,  David  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  at  the  second  charge,  Aberdeen,  in 
1704,  and  transferred  to  the  first  charge  in  1705.  He 
died  before  Oct.  23,  1712.  See  Fasti  Fecks.  Scoticante , 
iii,  485,  487. 

Corse,  David  (2),  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1726;  was  as- 
sistant minister  at  Dunnottar,  and  appointed  to  that 
living  in  1734;  ordained  in  1785.  He  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1736,  aged  thirty  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
caiar,  iii,  862. 

Corse,  Hugh,  a Scotch  clergyman,  studied  at 
Glasgow  University;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1701; 
appointed  to  the  living  at  Bower  the  same  year,  and 
ordained.  He  died  July  C,  1738,  aged  sixty-two  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  357. 

Corse,  John,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1737 ; appointed  to  Gorbals  Chapel 
of  Ease,  Glasgow,  in  1739;  called  to  Tron  Church  as 
assistant  minister  in  1743,  and  ordained.  He  died  Feb. 
6, 1782,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ficarur,  ii,  12. 

Corser,  Enoch,  a Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Iloscawen,  N.  H.,  Jan.  2,  1787.  He  attended  the  acad- 
emy in  Salisbury,  and  in  1811  graduated  from  Middle- 
bury  College.  For  three  years  he  taught  school  in 
Danvers,  Mass.;  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  in 
May,  1814,  with  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Dunbarton, 
and  was  licensed  in  1815  by  the  Ilopkiuton  Associa- 
tion. After  preaching  in  Middleton,  Mass.,  and  Cole- 
brook,  N.  H.,  he  was  invited  to  Loudon,  where  he  was 
ordained  as  pastor,  March  17,  1817.  His  labors  here 
were  attended  with  great  success,  and  ended  Dec.  13, 
1837.  At  Sanborn  ton  Bridge  he  preached  for  nearly 
six  years,  and  in  Slav,  1843,  began  service  as  stated 
supply  to  the  Church  at  Plymouth.  Ho  held  the  same 
relation  to  the  Church  in  Epping  for  three  years,  from 
May,  1845,  after  which  he  removed  to  Boscawen.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  following  he  supplied,  for  short  peri- 
ods, the  churches  in  Fishcrville,  Henniker,  and  Warner. 
At  this  time  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  ministerial 
lalmrs  for  several  years,  on  account  of  an  attack  of  palsy ; 
but  in  August,  1857,  he  began  service  at  Loudon,  which 
continued  until  his  death,  June  17,  1868.  See  Cony. 
Quarterly,  1869,  p.  285. 

Coralcus,  a presbyter,  is  honored  June  30  as  a 
Christian  martyr  in  Africa. 

CorBiul,  Audrea,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 
at  Florence,  Nov.  30,  1302.  He  entered  the  order  of 
Carmelites  in  1319,  was  ordained  priest  in  1328,  and  be- 
came distinguished  by  his  sermons,  and  still  more  by 
the  sanctity  of  his  life.  According  to  the  Biblioth'eque 
Sacrie,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Fiesolo  in  1359  or  1360, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  avoid  it,  and  his  life  was  one 
of  deep  humility.  He  was  sent  as  legate  to  Bologna 
by  pope  Urban  V,  and  appeased  the  seditions  which 
disturbed  that  city.  He  died  Jan.  6,1373,  and  is  com- 
memorated on  Feb. 4.  Urban  VIII  canonized  him.  See 
Hocfcr,  Nouc.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Corsini,  Lorenzo.  See  Clement  XII. 

Corainus.  Sec  Corvinus. 

Corsned  (from  kur,  trial,  and  snad,  a slice)  was  an 
ordeal  among  the  Saxons,  mentioned  as  early  as  1015, 
consisted  of  eating  barley-bread  and  cheese,  over  which 
prayers  had  been  said  by  the  priest.  The  eater,  if  guilty, 
was  expected  to  be  choked  by  the  morseL  It  is  sup|x>sed 
that  this  ceremony  was  invented  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  from  a presumptuous  use  of  the  consecrated 
dements,  nnd  that  the  Saxon  corsned  was  actually  the 
sacramental  bread.  The  custom  long  since  fell  into 


disuse,  though  traces  of  it  still  exist  in  certain  phrases 
of  abjuration  in  use  among  certain  classes,  such  as  “ I 
will  take  the  sacrament  upon  it,”  “May  this  morsel  bo 
my  last.”  See  Ordeal. 

Corso,  Giovanni  Vincente,  a Neapolitan  paint- 
er, was  bom  about  1490.  He  studied  under  Giovanni 
Antonio  Amato,  and  afterwards  entered  the  school  of 
Picrino  del  Vaga,  at  Rome.  Most  of  his  works  in  the 
churches  at  Naples  have  been  retouched.  The  best 
preserved  arc  an  admirable  picture  of  Christ  Bearing 
his  Cross,  with  many  figures,  in  San  Domenico,  and  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  San  Lorenzo.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1545.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  s.  v. ; Bryan,  Diet,  of  Painters  and  Engravers  (cd. 
Graves),  8.  v. 

Corso,  Niccolo,  a Genoese  painter,  flourished 
about  1503.  His  works  arc  chiefly  in  the  cloister  and 
refectory  of  the  monastery  of  the  Olivetani  at  Quarto, 
near  Genoa.  The  most  esteemed  is  a picture  from  the 
life  of  St.  Benedict.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist . of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Corson,  Charles  Wesley,  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  Becsley’s  Point,  Cape  May 
Co.,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19,  1838.  He  was  converted  in  1852, 
and  in  1872  joined  the  Genesee  Conference,  being  or- 
dained deacon  the  same  year,  and  elder  two  years  after. 
He  served  successfully  Chili,  Walworth,  and  Pentield 
(all  in  New'  York).  In  1880  he  was  appointed  to  Pratts- 
burg,  where  he  died,  Jan.  26,  1881.  He  was  a man  of 
sympathetic  nature  and  true  piety,  arduous  and  faith- 
ful in  his  labors.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1881,  p.  328. 

Corson,  Robert,  a Canadian  Methodist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Clinton,  Ont.,  Sept.  12,  1793.  In  the  war 
of  1812  he  served  at  the  battles  of  Stony  Greek, 
Quecnston  Heights,  and  Lundy’s  Lane.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1817,  sent  out  to  preach  in  1822,  ordained  in 
1825,  became  superannuated  in  1858,  still  continued 
abundant  in  labors,  and  died  at  Cainsville,  OnL,  Oct. 
8,  1878.  Mr.  Corson  had  poor  fare,  poor  pay,  but  tire- 
less energy.  He  would  preach  forty  sermons  a month. 
He  smiled  at  toil,  hardship,  and  danger.  His  love  of 
preaching  was  marvellous;  it  was  a passion,  an  enthu- 
siasm, an  inspiration.  See  Minutes  of  London  (Ont.) 
Conference,  1879,  p.  25. 

Cort,  Cornelius  (in  Italy,  Comelio  Fiamingo),  an 
eminent  Dutch  engraver,  was  bom  at  Hoorn  in  1533 
or  1536,  and  was  probably  instructed  by  Jerome  Cock. 
He  afterwards  established  a famous  school  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1578.  The  following  are  some  of  his 
numerous  prints  from  different  masters : A dam  and  Eve, 
with  the  Serjwnt ; The  Resurrection ; The  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  Christ  Walking  on  the  Water ; Christ 
Crowned  with  Thoms;  St.  John  the  Baptist;  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi;  The  Entombing  of  Christ;  The  Cre- 
ation of  Adam  anti  Eve;  Moses  and  Aaron  Before 
Pharaoh ; The  Nativity ; The  Holy  Family ; The  Jtes- 
urrection  of  Lazarus;  The  Death  of  the  Virgin;  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Bryan,  Did. 
of  Painters  and  Engravers,  s.  v. 

Cortasse,  Pierre  Joseph,  a French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Apt,  May  21,  1681.  He  entered  the  Jesuit 
order ; taught  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  positive 
theology,  and  Hebrew  in  the  colleges  of  his  order;  aud 
for  fourteen  years  devoted  himself  to  preaching.  He 
died  at  Lyons,  March  24,  1740,  leaving,  Traiti  tics 
Xoms  IHrins  Truduit  du  Grec  de  Saint-Denis  FA  rvo- 
pagite  (Lyons,  1739).  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  GbU- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Corte,  Cesare,  an  Italian  painter,  the  son  and 
scholar  of  Valerio,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1550.  Uia 
lK“st  historical  works  arc  in  that  city.  In  San  Pietro  is 
his  picture  of  St.  Peter  at  the  Feet  of  the  Virgin.  In 
San  Francesco  is  an  altar-piece,  representing  Mary 
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Magdalene ; and  in  Santa  Maria  del  Cararina  are  two 
pictures  by  him,  of  St.  Simeon  and  St.  Francis.  He 
died  iu  1613.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  e.  r. ; Bryan,  Diet,  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  9.  v. 

Corte,  Juan  de  1st,  a Spanish  painter,  was  born  at 
Madrid  in  1597,  studied  in  the  school  of  Velasquez,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  small  pictures  of  sacred  sub- 
jects. He  died  at  Madrid  in  1660.  See  Hoefer,  A’otir. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  a.  v. 

Cortese  (or  Cortesi ; Fr.  Courtois),  Giacomo 
(or  Jacopo,  called  II  Borgognone),  a Jesuit  and  paint- 
er, waa  bom  at  St.  Hippolytc,  in  Franche-  Comtd,  in 
1621.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  visited  Milan,  and  after- 
wards Rome,  where  he  painted  a picture  of  Magdalene 
at  the  Feet  of  Christ,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Marta; 
and.  in  II  Gesu,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  The 
Murder  of  the  Innocents.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1676. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  IHct.  8.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Bryan,  Diet,  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravers, 8.  V. 

Cortese,  Guglielmo  (likewise  called  II  Borgo- 
gnone), a painter,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at 
St.Hippoiyte,  in  1628,  and  was  instructed,  while  young, 
in  the  school  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  at  Rome.  His  best 
works  are  in  that  city.  They  are,  The  Crucifixion, 
Joshua's  Battle , a Madonna,  icith  several  Saints.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1679.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  8.  v.;  Bryan,  Diet,  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravers, s.  v. 

Cortesi  (or  Cortezi),  Paoi/>,  an  Italian  theologi- 
an, was  bom  at  San  Geminiano,  Tuscany,  in  1465.  He 
entered  orders,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Latin 
literature.  IlCwas  apostolic  secretary  under  Alexander 
VI  and  Pius  III,  prothonotnry,  and  finally  bishop  of  Ur- 
bina. He  died  in  1510,  leaving,  De  Hominibus  Doctis 
Dialogus  (published  by  Alexander  I’oliti,  more  than  two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Cortesi ; Florence,  1 734) : — 
In  Quatyor  Lihros  Senlentiarum  P.  Lombardi  Commen- 
tarii  (Rome,  1503;  Paris,  1513;  Basle,  1540): — Ik  Car- 
dinality (1510).  See  Hoefer,  A'otir.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Cortoifl  (ile  Pretsigny),  Gabriel,  a French  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Dijon,  Dec.  11, 1745.  After  having  charge 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Jacques,  in  1780,  in  the  diocese  of 
Beziers,  he  was  appointed,  in  1785,  to  the  bishopric  of 
St.  Male,  and  consecrated  Jan.  15,  1786.  During  the 
Revolution  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Switzerland. 
On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  appointed  mem- 
ber of  a commission  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  to  ex- 
amine the  wants  of  the  Church,  and  was  sent  to  Rome 
as  ambassador.  In  1816,  he  was  made  peer  of  France, 
and  the  following  year  archbishop  of  Bcsantpm,  but 
did  not  take  possession  until  Oct.  31,  1819.  lie  died 
May  2,  1822.  See  Hoefer,  A’ot/r.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Corvaria  (Corbario,  or  Corvara),  Pietro  di. 
See  Nicholas  V. 

CoTvi,  Domenico,  an  Italian  painter,  was  !x>m  at 
Viterbo  in  1623,  and  studied  under  Mancini.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  modem  Roman  masters,  and 
his  best  works  are  his  night-pieces,  as  his  A ’atirify,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Assumption.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1703.  See  Hoefer,  A’otir.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Corvinus  (or  Corsinus,  properly  Rabe),  Jo- 
hannes Arnolws,  a Dutch  jurist  and  theologian,  dc- 
Toted  himself  to  preaching  in  1606,  and  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  Remonstrants,  for  which  he  was  deprived 
ofhi*  office  as  preacher,  and,  in  1622,  obliged  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Schleswig.  In  1623  he  went  to  France,  so- 
journed at  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Orleans,  and  was  made 
doctor  of  taw.  In  1625  he  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and 
became  professor  of  canon  law.  He  is  often  confounded 
with  hie  son,  Corvinus  of  Bcldem,  who  embraced  Ca- 
tholicism. The  subject  of  this  sketch  died  in  1650, 


leaving  Defensio  Sententia  Jac.  Arminii,  etc.  (Leyden, 
1613): — Censura  Anatomes  Arminianismi  P.  Molincei 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1622),  etc.  See  Hoefer,  A'otir. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Biog.  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Corwin,  Franklin  D.,  a Methodist  ICpiscopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Jefferson,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  9,  1838.  He  received  an  early  religious  training; 
was  passionately  fond  of  books  and  study  from  child- 
hood; entered  Rock  River  Seminary,  111.,  in  1857,  with 
the  intention  of  preparing  for  the  law,  but,  experiencing 
conversion,  repaired  to  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
remained  about  two  years,  and  then,  in  1861,  entered 
the  Rock  River  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  with 
much  energy  and  acceptability  until  bis  decease,  June 
24,  1865.  As  a preacher,  Mr.  Corwin  was  studious  and 
careful  in  preparation,  earnest,  attractive,  and  convinc- 
ing in  his  delivery  ; as  a pastor,  mild,  social,  and  win- 
ning. Sec  Minutes  of  Atmual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  225. 

Corwin,  James,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Pendleton  District,  S.  C.,  in  1811.  After 
seventeen  years  of  effective  service  in  Indiana,  he  emi- 
grated to  California  in  1849,  became  a member  of  the 
first  conference  in  the  state,  and  travelled  very  exten- 
sively between  Siskiyou  and  San  Diego,  lie  died  Dec. 
1,  1876.  Mr.  Corwin  was  remarkable  in  his  exemplary 
life,  energy',  and  devotedness  in  self-culture  and  service 
for  the  Church,  and  in  his  success.  See  Minutes  oj 
A merican  Conferences,  1877,  p.  100. 

Corwin,  Jason,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Franklin,  Conn.,  in  February,  1792,  of  Presbyterian  pa- 
rents. He  removed  to  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
baptized  by  elder  John  Peck,  and  soon  after  licensed  to 
preach.  He  studied  at  the  Theological  Institute  in  Ham- 
ilton, was  ordained  at  Woodstock,  and  in  a few  months 
became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Deposit,  Delaware  Co. 
Here  he  remained  three  years;  was  then  pastor  iu  Pen- 
field,  Monroe  Co.,  five  years,  Webster  two  years,  Bing- 
hamton two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Great  Bend, 
Pa.  His  other  pastorates  were  in  Earlvillc,  Bridge- 
water,  Augusta,  Clinton,  all  in  N.  Y.  Iu  1848  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  from  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  labored  in  Illinois  four 
or  five  years.  Subsequently  he  was  an  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Union.  He  died  at  Washington,  Taze- 
well Co.,  111.,  May  15,  1860.  Sec  Minutes  of  Illinois 
A mtiversaiies,  1860,  p.  8,  9.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Corwin,  Richard,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Mason  County,  Ky.,  Aug.  29,  1789. 
He  was  piously  trained,  joined  the  Church  in  1809, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1817,  travelled  in  Kentucky, 
was  presiding  elder  for  ten  years,  agent  for  American 
Colonization  Society  in  1834,  and  died  while  elder  of 
Louisville  District,  in  1843.  lie  was  consistent,  grave, 
intelligent,  and  spiritual.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
feretices,  1843-44,  p.  454. 

Cory,  Andrew,  an  English  Bible  Christian  preach- 
er, was  bom  at  Moorwinstow.  Cornwall.  Ile  was  con- 
verted in  1816,  became  a class-leader  and  local  preacher, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1818.  and  travelled  the  best  cir- 
cuits for  fifteen  years;  was  superintendent  of  circuits 
and  districts  several  years,  treasurer  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  and  once  president  of  conference.  He  was 
drowned  in  September,  1883,  at  St.  Neots,  Cornwall. 

Coryate,  Georok,  an  English  clergyman  and  Lat- 
in poet,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  Salis- 
bury, and  wns  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  New 
College,  Oxford,  where,  in  1562,  he  was  admitted  a per- 
petual fellow.  Iu  June,  1570,  he  became  rector  of  Od- 
combe,  and  in  1594  wns  appointed  prebendary  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  York.  He  died  at  Odcombc,  March  4, 1606, 
leaving  Poemata  Varia  I.atina  (London,  1611,  4to),  and 
Descriptio  Anglia.  Scotiae,  et  Hibernia -.  Sec  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ; AUibonc,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A ti- 
thors,  ft.  v. 

Corybantes,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  priests 
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of  Rhea  br  Cybcle,  who  danced,  with  shrieks  and  con- 
vulsive movements,  to  express  their  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  Atys,  who  loved  Cybcle.  They  arc  often  confound- 
ed with  the  Cur  tits  or  Cabin  and  the  Iilaean  Dactyles. 

Cosack,  Johann  Care,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  27, 1813,  at  Marienwerder,  and 
died  Oct.  30,  18G8,  while  professor  of  theology  at  Ko- 
nigsbcrg.  lie  wrote,  Ueber  die  Tuufs  der  unehelichen 
Kinder  ( Kdnig9bcrg,  1858  ) : — Paulus  Speratus  Leben 
und  I.ieder  (Braunschweig,  1801).  Sec  Zuchold,  liibl.  j 
Theul.  i,  246.  (H.  P.) 

Cosattini,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  canon 
of  Aquileja,  was  a native  of  Udine  (Friuli),  where  he 
flourished  from  1672  to  1734.  He  is  particularly  noted 
for  his  picture  of  St.  Philip  at  the  Altar , painted  for 
the  congregation  of  Udine.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Pine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cosby,  Jouett  Vernon,  a Presbyterian  minis-  : 
ter,  was  bom  July  8, 1816,  at  Staunton,  Vn.  He  was  ; 
prepared  for  college  at  his  native  place;  graduated  from 
Hampden-Sidney  College  in  1836;  taught  school  three 
years,  then  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince 
Edward,  Va.,  where  he  spent  two  years,  but  graduated 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1843.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  East  Hanover  Presbytery,  May  3, 
1843;  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  pres- 
bytery at  Mount  Carmel,  Va.,  Sept.  23  of  the  same  year, 
and  assigned  to  Southampton  as  his  field  of  Ubor,  but 
afterwards  supplied  the  church  at  Smithtield  for  two  or 
three  years.  He  commenced  labor  at  liardstown,  Ky.,  in 
1847,  and  also  took  charge  of  the  Bardstown  Academy. 
His  relation  as  pastor  was  dissolved  in  18G0,  and  then 
he  supplied  the  churches  of  Midway'  and  Clear  Creek, 
and  was  principal  of  Rose  Hill  Female  Academy,  at 
Woodford,  but  iu  1864  he  returned  to  Bardstown,  and 
resumed  the  care  of  the  church  as  stated  supply,  and 
the  charge  of  the  academy,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death,  Nov.  14,  1877.  Mr.  Cosby  was  a highly  culti- 
vated scholar,  a devoted  and  successful  teacher.  See 
XeeroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1878,  p.  51. 

Cosby,  Minor  M.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, embraced  religion  when  about  twenty-one,  and  two 
years  later  entered  the  Kentucky  Conference.  He  gave 
full  proof  of  his  calling  during  the  four  years  of  his  min- 
istry, and  died  Sept.  5, 1835.  Mr.  Cosby  was  a young 
man  of  good  understanding,  great  industry,  and  exem- 
plary life.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferettccs,  1836,  p. 
405.’ 

Coscia,  Lelipo,  a Neapolitan  prelate,  brother  of 
Niccolo,  was  born  at  Bcnevcnto,  ami  lived  at  Rome  in 
1731.  He  was,  like  his  brother,  an  attendant  of  Bene- 
dict XIII,  and  became,  private  chamberlain  and  vicar- 
geucral.  April  8,  1725,  lie  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
largo  by  the  pope,  who,  in  April,  1729,  appointed  him 
his  auditor.  After  the  death  of  Benedict  XIII,  Coscia 
was  included  in  the  disgrace  of  his  brother,  and  shared 
a similar  fate,  being  deprived  of  his  honors  and  con- 
demned to  suffer  imprisonment.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  closing  years  of  his  life.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Coscia,  Niccolo,  a Neapolitan  prelate,  was  born 
at  Benevento,  Jan.  25, 1682.  He  was  at  first  domestic 
and  intimate  confidant  of  cardinal  Orsini,  archbishop 
of  Benevento,  who,  having  become  pope  under  the  name 
of  Benedict  XIII,  made  him,  in  June,  1724,  secretary 
of  memorials,  with  an  abbey  of  a thousand  pounds’  rev- 
enue; consecrated  him  titular  archbishop  of  Trajanop- 
olis  on  July  2;  declared  him  assistant  bishop  of  the 
throue,  Aug.  15,  and  made  him  cardinal,  under  the  title 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Dominica  (called  the  Novicella), 
Sept.  15.  Aug.  2, 1725,  Coscia  was  appointed  to  various 
other  ecclesiastical  privileges.  Sept.  5,  Benedict  XIII 
declared  him  successor  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bene- 
vento. On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  Coscia  received 
the  title  of  protector-commander  of  the  order  of  St.  John  j 


of  Jerusalem,  with  provision  for  six  thousand  pounds  of 
revenue.  In  December  he  was  made  protector  of  the 
order  of  Conventual  Minors,  and,  Feb.  10,  1726,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  writers  and  copyists,  and  finally,  on 
June  12,  prefect  of  the  congregation  of  the  state  of 
Avignon.  The  bestowal  of  so  much  honor  brought 
upon  him  general  hatred.  He  was  from  time  to  tima 
robbed  of  his  honors,  and  suffered  great  persecution,  es- 
pecially at  the  hand  of  Clement  XII.  After  suffering 
ten  years'  imprisonment,  he  returned  to  Naples,  where 
he  died  in  1755.  See  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.; 
Biog.  Universrlle,  s.  v. 

CoBCinomancy,  in  Grecian  superstition,  was  for- 
tune-telling by  means  of  a sieve.  When,  for  example, 
a thief  was  to  be  detected,  the  sieve  was  suspended  by 
a thread  iu  the  air,  and  a number  of  suspected  j>ersons 
named,  the  gods  being  invoked  in  the  meantime.  At 
whosesoever  name  the  sieve  moved,  he  was  held  to  be 
the  thief.  Sec  Divination. 

Cosens,  Pktf.r,  a Scotch  clergyman,  a native  of 
Forfarshire,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1806;  presented 
to  the  living  at  Torrybum  in  1808;  ordained  in  1809; 
transferred  to  Lauder  in  1811,  and  dice!  Aug.  20, 1845, 
aged  sixty-three  years,  leaving  a son,  Alexander,  min- 
ister of  Broughton.  See  Fasti  Pedes.  Scoticaiue,  i,  521; 
ii,  605. 

Cosimo,  Pietro  m,  a Florentine  historical  and  por- 
trait painter,  was  born  in  14-11,  and  studied  under  Cosi- 
mo Rosclli.  He  went  to  Rome  and  assisted  in  painting 
a cha|>el  for  the  pope,  which  gave  such  proofs  of  bis 
skill  that  he  was  much  patronized  by  the  nobility,  and 
established  a school.  He  died  iu  1521.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Cosin,  Richard,  LED.,  an  English  divine,  and 
civil  and  canon  lawyer,  was  dean  of  the  arches,  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester  from  1579  until 
1598.  His  works  include  .4n  Answer  to  a Libel,  enti- 
tled, An  Abstract  of  Certain  Acts  of  Parliament  (1584): 
— Conspiracic  for  Pretended  Reformation,  viz.  Presby- 
terial  Discipline  by  Backet,  Coppinger,  and  A rt Kington 
(1592) : — Ajtologie  for  Sutulrie  Proceedings  by  Jurisdic- 
tion Pcclesiasticall  (1594): — Kcclesia  Anglicamr  Poli- 
tria  in  Tabulas  Digest  a (1004) ; and  other  works.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Coain,  Robert,  an  English  martyr,  was  a godly 
man,  and  did  much  good  by  reading  the  Scriptures  to 
those  who  could  not  read.  For  dissuading  his  neigh- 
bors from  image-worship  he  was  condemned  and  burned 
at  Buckingham  in  1533.  See  Fox,  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments, iv,  214. 

Cosrnas  (Cosmus,  or  Cosmo),  Saint.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  full  legend  of  this  saint,  as  given  by  Sirs. 
Jamieson,  Legends  of  the  Suints,  p.  433. 

Cosmas  nod  Damian  were  two  brothers,  Arabians  by 
birth,  but  they  dwelt  In  zKgn:,  a city  of  Cllicin.  Their 
father  having  died  while  they  were  yet  children,  their 
plons  mother,  Theodorn,  brought  them  np  with  all  dill- 
genre,  and  in  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue. 
Their  charity  was  such  Unit  they  not  only  lived  in  the 
greatest  abstinence,  distributing  their  goods  to  the  Infirm 
and  poor,  but  they  studied  medicine  aud  surgery,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  prescribe  for  the  sick,  and  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  and  infirm  ; and  the  bless- 
ing of  God  being  on  all  their  endeavors,  they  became  the 
most  learned  and  the  most  jierfect  physicians  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  They  ministered  to  nil  who  applied 
to  them,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Eveu  to  suffering  animals 
they  did  not  deny  their  aid,  and  they  constantly  refused 
all  payment  or  recompense,  exercising  their  art  only  for 
charitv,  and  for  the  love  of  God;  and  thus  they  spent 
their  days.  At  length  those  wicked  emperor*,  Diocletian 
and  Maximlaii,  came  to  the  throne,  iu  whoso  time  so 
many  saints  perished.  Among  them  were  the  physicians, 
Cosmas  and  Damian,  who,  professing  themselves  Chris- 
tians, were  seized  by  Lycias,  the  proconsul  of  Arabia,  and 
cast  Into  prison.  And  first  they  were  thrown  into  the 
sen,  hut  nil  angel  saved  them  ; and  Iheu  into  the  fire,  but 
the  fire  refused  to  consume  them;  and  then  they  were 
bound  on  two  crosses  amt  stoned,  but  of  the  stones  finng 
at  them  none  reached  them,  but  fell  on  those  who  threw 
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8t*.  Cosmns  and  Damian  (after  Bicci  di  Lorenzo,  A.D.  1418). 


them,  and  many  were  killed.  So  the  proconenl,  believing 
that  they  were  enchanters,  comminuted  that  they  should 
be  beheaded,  which  was  done. 

The  Greek  Church,  however,  celebrate*  three  pairs 
of  these  brothers  as  saints:  (1)  July  1, in  the  time  of 
Carinas;  (2)  Oct.  27,  Arabs,  with  their  brothers  Anthi- 
mus,  Leontius,  and  Euprepius,  martyred  under  Diocle- 
tian ; (3)  Nov.  1,  sons  of  Theodoras.  It  is  probable  that 
all  these  are  but  variations  or  imitations  of  one  legend, 

Cosmas  ok  Alexandria,  a deacon.  Maximus, 
abbot  of  Chrrsopolis  (A.D.  662),  mentions,  in  a letter  to 
a nobleman  named  Petrus,  a treatise  on  the  union  and 
distinction  of  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  bad 
addressed  to  Costnaa.  Cosmos  had  been  attracted  by 
Severian  opinions,  but  bad  returned  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  a second  letter  to  Cosmas,  Maximus  pro- 
fesses his  sorrow  at  the  calumnies  spread  abroad  against 
Gregory,  prefect  of  Africa  (Migne,  Patrol  Grac.  xci ; 
Maximus,  § 307-309,  313, 334 ; Ceillier,  xi,  768, 769).— 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Bivg.  s.  v. 

Cosmas  of  Jerusalem  (sumamed  the  Hagiopolite, 
also  the  Melodist),  who  held  the  second  place  among 
Greek  ecclesiastical  poets,  was  bom  at  Jerusalem.  Be- 
ing left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by 
the  father  of  John  of  Damascus,  and  the  two  foster- 
brothers  were  bound  together  by  a friendship  which 
lasted  through  life.  They  excited  each  other  to  hym- 
nologv,  and  assisted,  corrected,  and  polished  each  other’s 
(•impositions.  Cosmas,  like  his  friend,  became  a monk 
®f  St.  Sahas,  and  against  his  will  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Majumn,  near  Gaza,  in  A.D.  748,  bv  John,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  the  same  who  ordained  John  of  Damascus 
priest  After  administering  his  diocese  with  great  holi- 
***.  he  died  of  old  age,  about  760,  and  is  comtnemo- 
**t(d  by  the  Eastern  Church  Oct,  14. 

"Where  perfect  sweetness  dwells,  is  Cosmas  gone; 

Bat  hie  sweet  lays  to  cheer  the  Church  live  ou," 

**y*  the  verse  prefixed  to  his  life.  His  compositions 


are  numerous;  the  beat  seem  to  he  his  canon*  on 
Gregory  Nazinnzen  and  the  Purification.  To  him 
a considerable  part  of  the  Octoechu*  is  owing. 
“He  is  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  Church 
poets,  and  his  fondness  for  types,  boldness  in  their 
application,  and  love  of  aggregating  them,  make 
him  the  Oriental  Adam  of  St.  Victor.  It  is  owing 
partly  to  a compressed  fulness  of  meaning,  very 
uncommon  in  the  Greek  poets  of  the  Church, 
partly  to  the  unusual  harshness  and  contraction 
of  his  phrases,  that  he  is  the  hardest  of  ecclesias- 
tical bards  to  comprehend  ” ( Neale  ).  The  fol- 
lowing hymns  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  Neale : 

Xpieror  "ftevSeai,  iafiioart  (Christmas). 

“ Christ  is  born ! Tell  forth  his  fstue !” 

T*  *r.  TttH-  (litutUlt  . 

“ Rim,  of  the  Father’s  very  Essence.” 

'Viifihot  it  T»)f 

•'Rod  of  the  Root  of  Jesse.” 

0«ot  KV  tiphrnt. 

“ Father  of  Peace,  and  God  of  Consolation !” 

XwXu'YXvwt'  'IwvOc. 

“As  Jonah,  issuing  from  his  three  days’  tomb.** 

Ol  waiitr  tvatfida. 

“The  Roly  Children  boldly  stand.” 

Ociiijiumt  inre/upvavt  1)  &pa<To0o\ot. 

“The  dewy  freshness  that  the  furnace  flings.” 

Ml’ITTrJjllOV  h'vOK 

“O  wond’rous  mystery,  full  of  passing  grace  P* 
Xopot  ’icrpa ijA  (Transfiguration). 

“Tl»e  choirs  of  ransomed  Israel.” 

A Latin  translation  is  given  in  Dill.  Patrol  ed. 
Colon,  vii,  536  sq.  His  hymns  were  first  printed 
by  Aldus  (Venice,  1501),  aud  they  are  to  he  found 
in  La  Bigne,  Dill  Patrol  xii,  727  sq.;  Migne, 
Patrol  xcviii,  and  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hgmnologi- 
cus,  iii,  55.  According  to  Allatius  (De  Georgiis, 
p.  418)  they  have  been  expounded  by  Joannes 
Zonaraa,  Theodoras  Prodromus,  George  of  Corinth,  and 
others.  .See  Suidas,  s.  v.  I usar*’.  Sapaan.-,  Joann.  Hi- 
eros.  in  Vita  Joann . Damasc.  ed.  Oudiu,  i,  1785 ; Gal- 
landi,  xiii,  p.  viii;  Mirieus,  Auctar.  de  Script,  Peel; 
Vossius,  De  Poet.  Grac.  c.  9;  Saxius  in  Onom.  Lit.  ii, 
85;  Fabricius,  DM.  Grac.  vi,  41 ; Lc  Quictt,  Vit.  Joann. 
Damasc.  p.  20;  Jdchcr,  A Ugemeines  GeUhrten-Lerikon , 
8,  v. ; Smith  and  Wace,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. ; Neale, 
Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  127  sq.;  Rambach, 
Anthologie  Christlicher  Gtsiinge,  i,  136  sq. ; Jacobi,  Zur 
Geschiehte  des  Griechischm  Kirchmliedes,  in  Brieger’s 
ZeUsdniJt  fur  Kirchcngeschichte  (Gotha,  1881),  v,  210 
sq.  (H  P.) 

Cosmas  ok  Prague,  the  first  Bohemian  historian, 
was  born  in  1045.  In  1086  he  was  made  canon  of  the 
Prague  chapter;  in  1099  he  received  holy  orders,  and 
he  died  Oct,  21, 1125.  When  already  advanced  in  years 
he  set  himself  to  write  a history  of  a>hcmis.  He 
completed  the  Chronica  Boetnorum  between  1119  and 
1 125.  The  first  book  reaches  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  year  1038;  the  second  to  1092;  the  third  to  1125. 
The  Chronica  was  published  hv  Freher  in  Script,  re  rum 
Bohemicarum  (Hanover,  1602,  1007,  1620);  Menke, 
Script,  m um  Germanicarum  (Leipsic,  1728) ; Pelzl  et 
Dobrowskv,  Script,  rerum  Bohemicarum  (Prague,  1783); 
Kdpke  in  Monum.  Germ.;  Migne,  Patrol  Lat.  clxvi; 
Emlcr  ct  Tomek,  Pontes  rerum  Bohemicarum  ( ibid. 
1874),  ii,  1 sq.  It  was  continued  by  some  anonymous 
writers,  under  the  title  Continuatores  Coma.'  See 
Itorowy  in  Wctzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchcn-  Lcxikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Cosmas  (usually  stylet!  “the  Elder")  was  a monk 
of  .Sr.  Saba.  After  a youth  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
liberal  arts,  philosophy,  and  theology,  when  already  a 
presbyter,  he  was  captured  and  enslaved  by  the  Saracens 
in  a journey  from  Italy  to  Damascus,  but  was  redeemed 
by  the  father  of  Joannes  Damascenus,  who  intrusted  to 
his  care  the  education  of  his  son,  with  his  companion 
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Cosmas  (the  Younger,  “ Cosmas  of  Jerusalem  ”)-  After 
he  had  completed  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  he  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  cir.  A.D.  750  (Joann.  Hierosol.  in  Vita 
Joann,  Damasc. ; Moschus,  Prat.  Spirit,  c.  40).  The 
greater  part  of  the  hymns  that  pass  under  the  uame  of 
Cosmas  the  Melodist  are  attributed  to  him,  but  in  the 
confusion  that  exists  between  the  elder  and  younger 
Cosmas.  it  is  impossible  to  assign  them  to  their  respec- 
tive authors  with  any  accuracy. — Smith,  Diet. of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Cosmas.  bishop  of  Scythopous, and  metropolitan, 
succeeded  Olympius  in  406.  lie  was  a native  of  Cap- 
padocia, but,  with  his  two  brothers,  Chrysippus  and 
Gabriel,  was  brought  up  in  Syria  under  the  famous 
abbot  St.  Euthvmius,  who  on  their  first  application  for 
admission  to  his  monastery  rejected  them  on  account  of 
their  youth,  but  afterwards,  being  warned  in  a dream, 
admitted  them.  Cosmas  was  ordained  deacon  by  Ju- 
venal of  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
F.phesus,  and  afterwards  raised  by  him  to  the  pres- 
byterate.  He  was  ordained  bishop  of  Scvthopolis  by 
Anastosius,  Juvenal's  successor;  held  the  see  for  thirty 
years,  and  died  in  4%.  The  third  brother,  Gabriel,  was 
ordained  priest,  and  was  twenty-four  years  nbltot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Stephen.  He  founded  a small  monas- 
tery in  honor  of  the  Ascension,  in  a valley  of  Olivet,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  (CyrilL  Sot  hop.  17/.  6’. 
Put  hern.  40,  54,  etc. ; Le  Quien,  Orient  Christutnus). — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Chi'ist.  Biog.  s.  v.  See  CHUYSIPPL'8. 

Cosmas  of  Thebes  was  a deacon,  deposed  A.P. 
592  by  his  bishop.  Adrian,  for  malversation  of  the  goods 
of  the  Church.  Cosmas  and  another  deposed  deacon 
accused  Adrian,  by  way  of  revenge,  to  the  emperor 
Maurice.  Maurice,  according  to  the  canons,  sent  the 
case  to  John,  bishop  of  Ixirissa,  Adrian's  metropolitan, 
who  condemned  him.  Adrian  appealed  to  Maurice,  and 
was  acquitted.  The  case  finally  came  before  Gregory 
the  Great  (Gregory,  Fpp.  iii,  7 ; in  Migne,  Patrol,  l.at. 
lxxvii,  609,  § 629;  Ceillicr,  xi,  490).  — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cosmati.  a family  of  Greek  artists,  who  nourished 
at  Home  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  They  particu- 
larly excelled  in  mosaic  paintings.  Among  them, 
Apkodato  i)i  Cosimo  Cosmati  was  the  most  distin- 
guished, and  he  was  employed  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  1290.  Several  of  his  name  also  ex- 
ercised their  talents  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto. — See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fute  A rts , s.  v. 

Cosmo,  Saint.  See  Cosmas. 

CosmocrStor  ( Koopoicpdriop,  governor  of  the 
world),  in  the  system  of  Valentinus,  is  an  appellation 
given  to  the  devil,  who  was  represented  as  having  his 
dwelling  in  this  world,  while  the  Pomiurgus,  whose 
creature  he  was,  dwelt  in  the  lowest  of  the  regions  above 
the  world  (Irerueus,  i,  5,  p.  26).  The  name  Cosmocrator 
we  may  believe  to  have  been  derived  from  Kphes.  vi, 
12,  reference  also  being  had  to  John  xii,  31,  whose 
phrase,  “prince  of  this  world,” occurs  instead  of  Cos- 
mocrator in  the  parallel  passage  of  Ilippolytus  (p.  192). 
Harvey  (ad  Iren.)  gives  proof  that  in  the  rabbinical 
dicmonologv  this  Greek  word  was  written  in  Hebrew 
characters,  and  thence  infers  that  the  Gnostic  applica- 
tion of  this  word  was  derived  from  a Jewish  use  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Massuet  (p.  xliii)  refers  to  an  em- 
ployment of  the  word  by  the  later  Platonists,  to  denote 
the  rulers  of  the  seven  planetary  orbs.  But  its  occur- 
rence in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  renders  any  other  > 
explanation  unnecessary. 

In  the  system  of  Marcion  (Irctueus,  i,  27,  p.  106),  into 
which  the  name  Cosmocrator  probably  passed  from  the 
Yalcntinian,  it  was  applied  to  the  God  who  made  the 
world. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cosmology,  Ancient.  A remarkable  paper  on 
this  subject  has  been  published  by  president  Warren 


(in  the  Boston  University  Year-hook,  1882,  p.  17  sq.), 
in  which  he  maintains  a new  theory  of  the  Homeric 
cosmology,  and  he  further  asserts  that  “the  Egyp- 
tians, Accadians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians, 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  Iranians,  Indo-Aryaus,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese— in  fine,  all  the  most  ancient  historic  peoples— 
possessed  in  their  earliest  traceable  periods  a cosmology 
essentially  identical,  and  one  of  a far  more  advanced 
type  than  has  been  attributed  to  them.”  We  cite  the 
roost  essential  paragraphs  of  his  paper : 

“ In  ancient  thonght  the  grand  divisions  of  the  world 
are  four,  to  wit : The  abode  of  the  gods,  the  abode  of  lit- 
ing  men,  the  abode  of  the  dead,  and,  finally,  the  abode  of 
d teutons.  To  locate  these  in  correct  mutual  relations,  one 
must  begiu  by  representing  to  himself  the  earth  as  a 
sphere  or  spheroid,  and  as  situated  within,  and  concentric 
with,  the  starry  sphere,  each  having  its  axis  perpendicular, 
and  its  north  pole  at  the  toj>.  The  pole-star  is  thus  in  the 
true  zeuith,  and  the  heavenly  heights  centring  about  it 
are  the  abode  of  ibe  supreme  god  or  gods.  According  to 
the  same  conception,  the  upper  or  northern  hemisphere 
of  the  earth  is  the  proper  home  of  living  men : the  nuder 
or  sonthern  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  the  abode  of  disem- 
bodied spirits  and  rulers  of  the  dead:  and,  finally,  tbe 
undermost  region  of  all,  that  centring  around  the  snath- 
! ern  pole  of  the  henvens,  the  lowest  hell.  The  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  earth  were  furthermore  conceived  of  as  tep- 
J arated  from  each  other  by  an  equatorial  ocean  or  oceanic 
current. 


Diagram  of  Aacieut  Cosmology. 


“To  illustrate  this  conception  of  the  world,  let  tbe  two 
circles  of  the  diagram  represent  respectively  the  earth- 
sphere  and  the  outermost  of  the  revolving  starry  spheres. 
A is  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  so  placed  as  to  be  in 
the  zenith.  B is  the  sontb  pole  of  the  heavens,  in  the  na- 
dir. The  line  A B is  the  axis  of  the  apparent  revolution 
of  the  starry  heavens  in  a perpendicular  position.  C la 
the  north  piolc  of  the  earth;  D,  its  south  pole:  the  line 
C D,  the  axis  of  the  earth  in  perpendicular  position,  and 
Coincident  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  axis  of 
the  starry  heavens.  The  space  1111  is  the  abode  of  the 
supreme  god  or  gods : 2,  Europe : 3,  Asia ; 4,  Libya,  or  the 
known  portion  of  Africa;  a ft  5,  the  ocean,  or  ‘ocean 
stream 6 6 C,  the  abode  of  disembodied  spirits  and  rul- 
ers of  the  dead  ; 7 7 7 7,  the  lowest  hell. 

“The  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  in  representing 
in  a satisfactory  manner  the  Ygdrusil  of  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, the  cosmical  ‘flg-trec’of  the  Vedas,  tbe  * winged  oak’ 
of  I’herecydes,  etc.,  quite  disappear  wheu  once,  with  un- 
derstanding of  the  supposed  true  positiou  of  tbe  universe 
in  space,  the  centre  Hue  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  made 
coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  Btarry  heavens. 

“ In  any  chart  or  picture  of  the  ancient  Iranian  cosmol- 
ogy, constructed  according  to  this  key,  the  Iraniau  Olym- 
pus. Haro  berezaiti,  will  join  the  solid  earth  to  heaven, 
while  underneath,  the  mount  of  daemons,  dread  Arezhra, 
will  penetrate  the  nether  darkness  of  the  lowest  hell.  In 
Egyptian  and  Ilindft  cosmology  the  same  opposed  circum- 
polar projections  of  the  earth  arc  clearly  traceable.  To 
Haro  berezaiti  (Alborz)  corresponds  Mount  Sar  of  ancient 
Egyptian  mythology,  the  Kharsak  Knrra  of  the  Acca- 
dians, the  liar  Moed  of  Babylonia  (Isa.  xiv,  13,  14),  the 
Snniern  of  the  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  the  Asgard  of  the 
Northmen,  tbe  l’earl  Mouutain  of  the  Chinese. 

“Iu  like  manner,  the  comparative  study  of  the  myths 
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of  the  ocean  and  of  the  under-worlds  of  ancient  peoples 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  these,  too,  were  originally 
adjusted  to  a geoceutric  conception  of  the  universe,  nnd 
to  an  earth  which  was  figured  as  a globe.  With  each  a 
key  the  most  perplexing  cosmological  problems,  such  ns 
the  origin  of  the  strange  concentric  dtcipaa  of  the  Pnra- 
nas,  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  Sabean  myth  of  Cr, 
the  son  of  Itouhaln,  and  many  others,  receive  at  once  a 
plain  and  satisfactory  solution. 

“Even  the  Kojiki,  the  most  nncient  of  the  sacred  books 
of  Japan,  sbonld  have  taught  ns  to  credit  the  eurlv  na- 
tions of  the  world  with  better  knowledge  of  the  enrth 
than  we  have  done;  for  in  its  beautiful  cosmogony  the 
earth  revolves,  and  lzauagi’s  speur  is  only  its  upright 

These  views  Dr.  Warren  applies,  by  way  of  illustration 
and  confirmation,  to  the  famous  problem  of  the  pillars 
°f  Allas , which  classic  mythology  represents  as  sup- 
porting the  universe. 

“ They  are  simply  the  upright  axes  of  earth  and  heaven. 
' iewed  in  their  relation  to  earth  and  heaven  respectively, 
they  are  two;  but  viewed  in  reference  to  the  universe  as 
an  undivided  whole,  they  are  one  and  the  same.  Being 
coincident,  they  are  truly  one,  and  yet  they  are  ideally 
separable.  Hence  singular  or  plural  desiguoiions  are 
equally  correct  and  equally  fitting.  Transpiercing  the 
globe  at  the  very  ‘navel  or  centre  of  the  sen,’  Atlas’s 
pillar  penetrates  far  deeper  than  any  recess  of  the  waters’ 
bed,  and  he  may  well  Ihj  said  to  ‘know  the  depths  of  the 
whole  sea.’  Or  this  statement  may  have  reference  to 
that  primordial  sea  in  which  hls  plllnr  was  standing  when 
the  gcogonic  and  cosmogonic  process  began.  In  this 
sense  how  appropriate  and  significant  would  it  have  been 
if  applied  to  Izauagi ! 

**  Atlas’s  pillar,  then.  Is  the  axis  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
same  pillar  apostrophized  in  the  Egyptian  document 
known  as  the  grent  Harris  Magic  Papyrus,  In  these  un- 
mistakable words : ‘O  long  column,  which  commences  in 
the  opper  and  in  the  lower  heavens  1’  It  is,  with  scarce  a 
doubt,  what  the  same  ancient  people  in  their  Book  of  the 
Dead  so  happily  styled  ' the  spine  of  the  earth.*  It  is  the 
Big-Veda's  oeltragende.  Achat  des  utuw/hallaam  sich  dre- 
henacn.  me  altrmdrn , nit  morsch  urrdetulcn,  dutch  den  Lauf 
^7  Zcitcn  nicht  abgenuUtrn  Welt  rad*,  an/  tcelchcm  alle 
Wvsis  ■rrznrs.  It  is  the  umbrella-stair  of  Burmese  cos- 
mology, the  churning-slick  of  India’s  gt>ds  and  (heinous.  It 
U the  trunk  of  every  cosmical  tree.  It  is  the  Tii  Kih  of  the 
Chinese  universe;  the  tortoise-pierciug  (earth-piercing) 
arrow  of  the  Mongolian  heaveu-god  ; the  sjicar  of  Izn- 
nagf  It  is  ihe  cord  which  the  nncient  Vedic  bard  saw 
stretched  from  one  side  of  the  universe  to  the  other.  Is 
It  not  the  Psalmist's  ‘ line  ’ of  the  heavens  which  ' Is  gone 
out  through  ’ the  very  ‘earth’  nnd  on  ‘to  the  end  of  the 
world  'f  I;  is  the  Irminsul  of  the  Germans,  as  expressly 
recognized  by  Grimm.  It  is  the  tower  of  Kronos.  It  is 
the  Talmudic  pillar  which  conuccts  the  Paradise  celestial 
and  the  Paradise  terrestrial. 

“The  studies  already  completed  render  It  certain  that 
•eery  existing  systematic  exposition  of  classic  mythology 
» to  be  supplanted-  Equally  Interesting  is  the  question 
of  the  adaptation  of  this  reconstruction  of  aucieiit  cos- 
mology to  throw  light  on  early  Hebrew  conceptions  of 
the  world  and  or  Sheol." 

Such  a radical  reconstruction  of  ancient  cosmology, 
however,  requires  further  exposition  and  corroboration 
in  detail  before  the  learned  world  can  lie  expected  to 
•dope  it  generally.  The  Hebrew  notions  especially, 
*hich  are  developed  to  a considerable  degree  in  the 
Bible,  should  be  subjected  to  a rigid  and  critical  com- 
parison. This  task  we  may  hope  that  the  author  of 
the  scheme  will  perform  in  due  time.  See  Paradise. 

Cosnac.  Daniel  de,  a French  prelate,  was  born  at 
it*  chateau  of  Cosnac,  in  Limousin,  about  1030.  Being 
destined  from  his  birth  for  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  he 
first  pursued  his  studies  at  Drives  and  at  P6rigueux, 
u>4  went,  in  1644,  to  take  the  degree  of  master  of 
•na  at  the  College  of  Navarre.  He  received  the  de- 
erve  of  bachelor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Paris 
arxl  his  licensure  two  years  later.  Being  ad- 
mitted. through  the  kindness  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon, 
to  the  house  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  young  as  he  was, 
be  realized  the  advantage  thus  acquired,  proving  him- 
*lf  a man  of  uprightness  and  integrity.  He  appeared 
•ETcxal  times  in  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  took  part  in 
the  grave  question  of  the  right  of  enjoying  the  revc- 
of  vacant  bishoprics,  which  threatened  to  make  a 
•chian,  and  was  one  of  the  French  prelates  who  aided 
ia  achieving  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
He  had  charge  of  examining  the  briefs  of  Innocent  XI, 
XI L— I 


and  his  report  is  worthy  of  being  read.  In  1687  Cosnac 
was  called  to  the  archbishopric  of  Aix,  but,  owing  to 
the  troubles  between  France  and  Home,  he  did  not  take 
the  oath  until  June  11,  1695.  In  1701,  the  king  gave 
to  him  the  abbey  of  Su  Kiquicra  of  l£vreux,  and  ap- 
pointed him  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  died  at  Aix,  Jan.  18,  1708,  leaving  some  Mimoires 
in  MS.,  which  were  published  in  1852  by  count  Julius 
do  Cosnac  Sec  Hoefer,  Four.  Generate,  s.  v. : 
Bing.  L’niccrselk,  s.  v. 

Coap6an  (or  Coapeau),  Philippe  de,  a Flemish 
theologian,  was  born  in  Iluinault  in  1568.  He  first 
studied  under  Justus  Lipsius,  nnd  then  went  to  Paris. 
His  poverty  and  his  desire  for  knowledge  were  so  great 
that,  in  order  to  complete  his  studies,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  valet  to  the  abbot  of  Kspernon,  afterwards 
cardinal  de  la  ^ alette.  In  1604  Cosp£an  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  from  the  Sorbonne,  was  appointed  bish- 
op of  Aire  in  1607,  and  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Nantes,  March  17, 1622.  He  had  at  his  accession  a 
very  lively  dispute  with  his  chapter,  relative  to  the 
emoluments  during  the  vacancy.  Cosp6au  declared 
himself  favorable  to  the  Oratorians  in  their  quarrel 
with  the  Carmelites.  He  was  charged,  in  1627,  bv 
cardinal  Kichelieu,  with  preparing  Francis  of  Mont- 
morency for  death.  In  1636  he  was  transferred  to 
the  bishopric  of  Lisieux.  He  died  at  the  chateau  of 
Loges,  near  Lisieux,  in  1646,  leaving,  0 raison  Funebre, 
aux  Obs'eques  de  Henri  k Grand  (Paris,  1610) Remote 
trance  du,  Ckrgi  de  France  au  Roi:—Pro  Poire  Berul- 
lio  Epistola  Apologelica  ( Paris,  1622).  Sec  Hoefer,  .\ouv. 
Hiog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Biog.  L’nircrselk,  s.  v. 

Cossa,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was  n native 
of  Ferrara.  He  executed  some  works  nt  Bologna,  which 
are,  Madonnas,  with  Saints  and  Angels.  One  of  them, 
in  the  institute,  is  dated  1474.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog. 
Ginei  ale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cossale  (or  Cozzale),  Ouazio,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, flourished  about  1600.  His  chief  works  are,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  church  Della  Grazie,  at 
Brescia ; and  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  in  Le  Mi- 
racoli.  Cossale  was  accidentally  killed  by  his  son, 
almut  1G10.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

CoBaart  Gabriel,  a French  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
I ontoisc  in  1615.  In  1633  he  joined  his  order,  was  for 
some  time  professor  at  Paris  and  died  Sept.  18,  1674. 
He  is  the  nuthor  of  Parthenii  Patriarchal  Constantino- 
pohtani  Decretum  Sgnodak  (in  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris 
1643).  He  continued  and  completed  the  famous  col- 
lection of  councils  commenced  by  abb6  Labbc,  which 
he  published  in  17  vols.  folio,  with  the  title,  Conciliorum 
Colkctio  Maxima  ad  fler/iam  Editionem  Exact  a,  Studio 
Philippi  I.abbe  et  Gabrielis  Cossarfii  e Societatc.  Jesu 
(!>ar's'>*>  1671, 1672).  See  Kobler,  in  Wetzcr  11.  Welte’s 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Biog.  UnirerseUe,  3.  v. ; Hoefer, 
Four.  Biog.  Gineruk,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Coasart,  Laurent  Joseph,  a French  ecclesiastic, 
wns  bom  Aug.  10, 1753,  at  Cauchv-la-Tour,  near  Lillers. 
After  having  been  master  of  theology  at  the  grand  sem- 
inary of  St.  Nicholas  du  Chnrdonnet,  he  wns  appointed 
superior  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Marccllus.  From  this 
he  passed  to  the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  when  he  wns  made 
rector  of  Wimillc.  Cossart  fell  into  official  difficulties, 
and  wns  obliged  to  retire  to  the  Netherlands,  where  lie 
found  his  bishop,  who  had  already  preceded  him.  The 
invasion  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  French  again  driving 
them  forth,  Cossart  went  to*  DUsscIdorf.  He  died  in 
1830.  While  at  Dllsscldorf  he  published  the  Miroir  du 
Ckrgi,  a new  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Lyons  and 
Paris  in  1824.  He  also  wrote,  Cours  de  Prunes  (1816), 
in  collaboration  with  other  ecclesiasts  -.—Science  Pra- 
tique du  Catechiste  (1838, 1839).  Sec  Hoefer,  Four. 
Biog.  Gineruk,  s.  v. 

Cosaiers,(or  Cottiers),  Jan,  a reputable  Flemish 
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historical  painter,  was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1G03,  and 
studied  under  Cornelia  de  Vos.  lie  executed  a num- 
ber of  works  for  the  churches  in  Flanders,  the  principal 
of  which  are  The  Nativity,  at  Brussels,  in  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits;  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula,  at  the 
Beguinagc ; The  Presentation,  and  a grand  picture  of 
The  Crucifixion,  in  a church  at  Mechlin.  He  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  academy  at  Antwerp  in  1639,  and 
diet!  in  1652.  See  Spooner,  I Hog.  I list . of  the  Fine  A rts, 
s.  v.;  Iloefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generals,  s.  v. 

Cossin.  Loris,  a French  engraver,  was  bom  at 
Troyes  about  1633,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1682.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  his  principal  plates:  The  Virgin 
Mary;  St.John  the  Evangelist  Suspended  over  a Cal- 
dron of  Boiling  Oil;  The  Stoning  of  St.  Paul  at  l.ystra. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Pine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Iloefer, 
A'our.  Biog.  Generals,  s.  v. 

Cossins,  George  Hokwood,  an  English  Congroga-  , 
tional  minister,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Martock,  Som- 
erset, in  1799.  He  was  converted  in  early  life;  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry  by  self-culture  and  the  assistance 
of  his  pastor;  began  preaching  at  Somerton.  and  after- 
wards held  the  pastorate  at  Bower  Hinton,  Martock,  for 
thirty-six  years,  where  he  died.  Jan.  19, 1878.  Mr.  Cos- 
ains wrote  The  Life  of  Rev.  Christopher  Hull,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  church  at  Bower  Hinton;  and  com- 
piled the  hymn-book  used  by  his  congregation  for  many 
years.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1879,  p.  308. 

Costa,  Andrea  da,  a Portuguese  theologian  and 
musician,  was  bora  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cent- 
ury at  Lisbon,  and  took  the  habit  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  1 
Trinity  of  that  city,  Aug.  3, 1650.  He  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  musical  composition  and  the  study  of  the 
harp,  and  was  harpist  to  the  chapel  of  Alfonso  VI  and 
of  Pedro  II.  He  died  suddenly,  July  6,  1685;  but  left 
a large  number  of  works  in  the  musical  library  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal,  especially  Masses  and  Da  Paixao  da 
Dominga  de  Palmas,  etc.  See  Iloefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

Costa,  Cesare,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century,  was  bora  at  Macerata.  He 
taught  canon  law  at  Rome,  and  became  successively 
referendary  apostolic  ami  archbishop  of  Capua.  He  was 
sent  to  Venice  as  papal  nuncio,  and  died  at  Naples,  Feb. 
12, 1602,  leaving  several  works,  among  which  was  one 
of  considerable  repute,  entitled  Variorum  Abiguitatum 
Juris  lib.  iii  (Venice,  1588 ; also  in  Otto’s  Thesaur.  Juris 
[Utrecht,  1733],  vol.  iv).  Sec  iloefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Costa,  Jorge  da,  a Portuguese  prelate,  was  born 
in  1406  at  Alpedrinha,  a village  of  the  diocese  of  La 
Guarda ; was  educated  at  Lisbon,  became  a professor 
there,  and  a dean  of  the  cathedral;  eventually  bishop 
of  Evora,  archbishop  of  List>on,  and  cardinal  in  1476. 
He  removed  to  Rome  in  1487,  aud  died  there,  Sept.  19, 
1508.  See  Biog.  U nicer stUe,  s.  v. 

Costa,  Lorenzo  ( the  Elder),  an  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  about  1450.  He  was  instructed  i 
in  the  school  of  Francesco  Francis,  and  then  went  to 
Bologna.  His  first  work  there  was  The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian,  in  the  church  of  San  Petrouio.  He  also 
painted  an  altar-piece,  which  was  considered  very  fine, 
lie  particularly  excelled  in  his  countenances  of  men,  as 
may  be  seen  from  those  of  The  Apostles  at  San  l’etronio, 
and  from  his  St.  Jerome.  He  died  about  1530.  See 
Iloefer,  Nour.  Biog.  G hie  rale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Costa,  Manoel  da.  See  Acosta,  Emmanuel. 


Costadoni,  Giovanni  Domenico  (called  Arudm\ 
an  Italian  theologian  and  antiquary,  w as  born  at  Venice 
in  1714.  He  entered  the  monastery  of  Si.  Michael  it 
Murano  in  1720,  and  died  at  Venice,  Jan.  23, 1785.  His 
principal  works  were  upon  Christian  antiquities  and  the 
history  of  religious  orders.  Costadoni  labored  with  P. 
Mittarelli  in  editing  the  Annales  Camallulenses.  See 
Iloefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Generate , a.  v. ; Biog.  Umrersdle, 
s.  v. 

Costaguti,  Vincente,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  ind 
musician,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1613.  He  w as  protbo- 
notarv  to  Urban  VIII,  secretary  of  the  apostolic  court 
of  justice,  and  in  1643  was  made  cardinal-deacon  under 
the  title  of  Santa  Maria  in  Portiru.  He  died  in  1660, 
leaving  Discorso  alls  Musica  (Genoa,  1640):— dp- 
plausi  Poetici  alte  Glorie  della  Signora  !*ononi  Ha- 
roni  (Home,  1639).  See  Iloefer,  A’our.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v. 

Costanzi,  Carlo,  a very  eminent  Italian  engrsrn 
on  precious  stones,  son  of  Giovanni  Costanzi,  was  born 
at  Naples  in  1703.  He  executed  a large  number  of 
admirable  works,  among  them  a copy  of  the  Medusa 
of  Solon.  He  brought  the  art  to  such  a high  degree 
of  perfection  that  he  gained  a knighthood  from  tbt 
king  of  Portugal.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Pise 
Arts,  s.  v. ; Iloefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.;  bug. 
Unirerselle,  a,  v. 

Costard,  George,  a learned  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  bora  at  Shrewsbury  about 
1710,  and  graduated  A.M.  at  Wadharn  College,  Oxford, 
in  1733.  He  became  a tutor  aud  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  afterwards  vicar  of  Whitchurch,  in  Dorsetshire.  . 
His  extensive  learning  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  lord-chancellor  Northington,  who  presented  him  lo 
the  vicarage  of  Twickenham,  in  Middlesex,  in  1764,  in 
which  charge  he  continued  until  his  death,  Jan.  10, 1782. 
Among  his  publications  were.  Observations  Tnulisg  to 
Illustrate  the  Book  of  Job  (1714),  also  Itissertatmes 
Criiico-Sacra  (Oxford,  1752).  See  Chalmers,  biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A utkors, 
a.  r. 

Coste,  IIilarion  dk,  a French  mission  friar,  was 
born  in  Paris  Sept.  6, 1595,  of  a noble  family,  originally 
from  Dauphin6,  and  died  in  the  same  city,  Aug.  22, 
1661,  leaving  several  pious  works  full  of  curious  partic- 
ulars, but  destitute  of  critical  accuracy,  for  which  see 
Biog.  Unirerselle,  s.  v. ; Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Coster,  Francois,  a Belgian  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Mechlin  in  1531.  In  1551  he  was  received  into  the 
Jesuit  ranks  by  Ignatius  Loyola  himself.  In  1555  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  Cologne* 
and  there  taught  belles-lettres,  philosophy',  and  theol- 
ogy. He  was  afterwards  charged  with  the  mission 
of  propagating  Jesuitism  in  the  Low  Countries  sod 
the  Hhcuish  provinces.  He  zealously  combated  the 
Protestants,  and  thus  obtained  the  name  of  Malleus 
Hcertticorunu  He  died  at  Brussels,  Dec.  6, 1619,  leaving 
Resjnmsio  ad  Andream  Calliam  Calrinislam  (Cologne. 
1586)  : — Enchiridion  Controverriarum  (in  Latin  and 
Flemish,  ibid.  1600) ; — Fpistola  ad  Franciscum  Gama- 
rum,  contra  A nti-Costerum  (ibid.) : — Epistola  ad  Gasp. 
Grevinchorium  (ibid.): — histitutionum  Christ ianarn in 
libii  iv  (Antwerp  and  Cologne,  1604); — Ikmosutratio 
I’eleris  Orthodaree  Fidei,  etc.  (Cologne,  1607): — Re  span- 
sio  ad  I.ucatn  Osiandrum,  etc.  (ibid.  1608),  and  several 
other  works  of  controversy  or  religion,  in  both  Latin 
and  Flemish.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v.; 
Wetzer  u.  Welle,  Kirchen- Ltxikon,  s.  v. 


Costadau,  Alphonse,  a French  writer,  was  born 
at  Alans  (Venaissin).  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  be- 
came a Dominican  monk  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  and  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1726,  leaving  sev- 
eral works  on  witchcraft,  etc.,  for  which  sec  Iloefer, 
.Vour,  Biog.  Qtniralc,  s.  v. 


Coster,  Jean  (called  Columba,  from  his  gentle- 
ness), a Belgian  commentator,  was  born  at  Louvain  in 
1515.  He  was  prior  of  the  cauons-regular  of  Sl  Mar- 
tin in  that  city,  and  died  there,  March  9,  1559,  leaving 
editions  and  annotations  of  various  Church  fathers,  for 
w hich  see  Hoefer,  A’our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.v.;  Jocber, 
j A Ugemeines  Geleh  rten-  IjCJC  ikon,  s.  v. 
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Coster,  Johannes,  a Flemish  theologian,  was 
bom  it  Alost,  became  muster  of  arts  in  1661,  and  after- 
wards curate  of  Oudenarde,  where  he  died,  June  10, 
1580,  leaving  a history  of  the  Catholics  in  heretical 
cities,  under  the  title,  De  Exilu  sEgypti  et  Euga  liabg- 
lonis  (Douav,  1580).  See  Hoefer,  Four.  biog.  Ginirale, 
tr.;  Jdcher,  Allgtmeines  Gelehrteti-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Costerdine,  Kobkrt,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister. was  born  at  Flixton,  near  Manchester,  in  October, 
1726.  He  was  converted  under  John  Nelson;  was  a 
local  preacher  five  years,  and  in  1764  was  appointed 
to  the  Epworth  Circuit.  He  was  persecuted  much, 
bat  his  sermons  had  mighty  effect.  lie  also  labored 
at  Keighley,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  Wed- 
nesbury,  etc.  He  died  March  16, 1812.  He  was  a man 
of  patience  ami  self-sacrifice.  Sec  Wesl.  Mefh.  Maga- 
zine, 1814,  p.  161. 

Costere  is  a medueval  term  for  the  side-hangings 
which,  suspended  on  rods,  anciently  enclosed  the  altar, 
or,  stretched  upon  frames,  stood  at  either  end,  to  protect 
the  lighted  tapers  from  draughts. 

Coston,  Zara  Hale,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Litchfield,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  1%  Aug. 
6, 1793.  He  experienced  conversion  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen ; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1820,  and  admitted 
into  the  Ohio  Conference.  In  1829  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  in  it  served  the 
Church  as  health  permitted,  until  1858,  when  he  be- 
came superannuated,  and  continued  to  sustain  that  re- 
lation to  the  close  of  his  life,  June  3,  1874.  Mr.  Cos- 
ton  was  amiable,  a universal  favorite,  generous  to  a 
fault,  and  a preacher  of  ordinary  abilities.  See  Min- 
tlet  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  35 ; Simpson,  Cyclop, 
of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Cot  (or  Cotus),  Saint,  an  early  martyr,  was  a 
friend  of  St.  Priscus,  and  when  the  latter  was  behead- 
ed, by  order  of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  C'ot  seized  the 
head  and  ran  into  the  forest.  Iking  pursued  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  he  was  overtaken  ami  beheaded,  in  273. 
It  is  aid  that  his  body  was  preserved  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Priscus,  from  which  place  John  Baillet,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  exhumed  it,  Nov.  19, 1480,  and  exposed  it  for 
public  veneration.  According  to  the  bibliotheque  Sa- 
cree,  little  is  known  definitely  of  this  man,  yet  his  re- 
mains may  be  seen  at  Notre  Dame,  and  his  festival  is 
celebrated  with  that  of  St.  Priscus,  May  26.  Sec  Hoe- 
fer, .Vc/ur.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Cotbat  is  the  discourse  with  which  the  imaums 
among  the  Saracens  were  wont  to  commence  the  public 
prayers  on  Friday.  It  consisted  of  expressions  of 
pram  to  God  and  to  Mohammed,  and  was  first  intro- 
duced bv  the  Prophet.  In  ancient  times  the  caliph, 
dressed  in  white,  used  to  pronounce  the  cotbat  in  per- 
■on,  a ceremony  which  was  considered  a mark  of  sov- 
ereignty. It  generally  concluded  with  a prayer  for  the 
caliph.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Cote.  C.  H.  O.,  M.D.,  a Canadian  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Montreal  in  1808.  He  received  a colle- 
giate education,  studied  medicine,  and  entered  on  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  L'Acadie  in  1831,  but  in 
1833  removed  to  Xapierville.  He  was  a member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  in  1836,  but 
eventually  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection 
of  1837  and  1838,  went  into  exile,  and  for  several  years 
resided  in  the  United  States.  He  had  been  brought 
op  in  the  Romish  Church,  but  was  converted  in  June, 
1841.  He  then  began  to  preach,  spending  two  years 
at  Chazy.  where  a number  of  French  Canadians  had 
•etiltd.  As  the  result  of  his  labors,  about  fifty  converts 
were  made  from  Romanism.  He  removed,  in  the  fall 
of  1843,  to  St.  Pie,  and,  amid  much  opposition,  went 
forward  in  his  work,  in  which  he  met  with  the  most 
encouraging  success.  A Church  was  formed  in  that 
place,  of  which  he  was  ordained  the  pastor  Aug.  28, 
DHL  When  he  left  there  in  1848,  upwards  of  two 


hundred  persons  had  been  converted.  Dr.  Cote  spent 
some  time  in  the  United  States,  raising  funds  for 
the  Grand  Lignc  Mission,  nnd  then  returned  to  the 
field  of  his  labors,  taking  charge  of  the  mission  sta- 
tion at  St.  Mary’s.  Here  a Church  was  about  to  be 
formed,  made  up  of  converts  from  Romanism,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  pastor,  but  while  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Lamoille  Baptist  Association  at  Hines- 
burg,  Sept.  18, 1850,  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  died 
Oct.  4 following.  The  only  publications  of  special  in- 
terest which  were  the  product  of  his  pen  were  a trans- 
lation into  French  of  Pongilly's  Scripture  Guide  on 
baptism,  issued  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  and  some  other  small  works  for  the  instruction 
and  benefit  of  his  fellow  -country men.  See  English 
baptist  Magazine,  1851,  p.  1.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cotell e (de  la  blandiniire),  Pierrk  Jacques,  a 
French  theologian,  was  born  at  I>aval  about  1709.  He 
was  at  first  rector  of  Soulaincs,  in  Anjou,  next  vicar- 
gcneral  of  Blois,  and  superior  of  the  priests  of  Mu  Va- 
lerien.  He  added  ten  volumes  to  the  Conferences  Ec- 
clesiastiques  du  Diocese  d'A  ngers  of  Bobin,  in  return  for 
which  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  voted  him  an  an- 
nual pension  of  one  hundred  pistoles.  Moultrot  has  re- 
produced it  in  his  Defense  du  Second  Ordre.  Cotelle 
died  in  1795.  See  Hoefer,  Fouv.  biog.  Ginerale,  a.  v. 

Cotereau  (or  Cottereau),  Claude,  a French 
ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Tours  in  the  16th  century. 
He  entered  holy  orders,  nnd  became  canon  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  where  he  died  about  1560.  He  was 
learned  in  philology  and  canon  law,  and  left  several 
minor  treatises,  for  which  sec  biog.  Univcrselle,  s.  v. 

Coter6e,  Jean,  a French  preacher,  was  born  at 
Kheima,aud  lived  in  1593.  He  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  from  the  Sorbonne,  taught  at  Douav, 
and  became  canon  of  Toumay.  He  wrote  seven  vol- 
umes of  French  sermons,  which  were  published  from 
1573  to  1593.  Sec  Hoefer,  Four.  biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Cotes,  Rooer,  a celebrated  English  divine,  math- 
ematician, philosopher,  and  astronomer,  was  born  July 
10, 1682,  at  Burbage,  in  Leicestershire,  and  educated  at 
Leicester  School,  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  Trin- 
it}’ College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and 
was  chosen  a fellow  in  1705.  In  January,  1706,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  experimental 
philosophy,  took  orders  in  1713,  and  the  same  year 
published  at  Cambridge  the  second  edition  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  Muthcmatica  Princijna.  He  left  at  his  death 
some  admirable  tracts.  He  died  June  5,  1716.  See 
Chalmers,  biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Hr  it.  and 
.4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cothman,  Johann,  a German  I*rotcstant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Ilerford,  Westphalia,  in  1595,  studied 
at  Giessen  and  Rostock,  was  doctor  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  at  Rostock  in  1650, 
leaving  Dissertatio  de  Prasentia  Cotporis  et  Sanguinis 
Christi  in  Sacrosancta  Eucharistia: — Destructio  Fun- 
damenti  Papatus , contra  SchiUerum : — De  Conjugio 
Comprivignorum.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  biog.  Genirale, 
s.  v.;  Jdcher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-I.exikon,  s.  v. 

Cothurno,  Bartolommeo  del,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  theologian,  was  born  in  the  suburbs  of  Genoa,  of  a 
noble  ami  wealthy  family,  which  lie  abandoned  in  order 
to  become  a Franciscan.  His  merit  raised  him  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Genoa.  Pope  Urban  VI  appointed 
him,  Sept.  16,  1378,  cardinal  - priest,  with  the  title  of 
Santo  lA)renzo  in  Damaso.  Some  years  after,  Urban, 
then  at  war  with  the  king  of  Naples,  Charles  Durazzo, 
feared  a conspiracy  among  the  cardinals  who  sur- 
rounded him,  and  at  the  denunciation  of  Prignani, 
his  nephew,  Jan.  11,  1385,  caused  Cothurno  to  be  ar- 
rested at  Luccra,  together  with  five  other  princes  of 
the  Church,  and  after  cruelly  torturing  him,  threw  him 
into  the  sea,  where  he  was  drowned,  in  December,  1385, 
Cothurno  wrote,  Postilla  Semwnum  Sacrorum : — Com- 
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men/ ana  Sopra  Caniicum  Canlicarum: — and  some 
other  religious  works.  See  lloefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale , 8.  V. ; Jdcher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-LeriJcun,  8.  V. 

Cotignola,  Francesco  da  (called  Marcheei  or 
ZanganeUi),  an  Italian  painter,  who  resided  chietly  at 
Parma,  flourished  about  1518,  and  studied  under  Ron- 
dinello.  lie  painted  a number  of  historical  works  for 
the  churches,  the  best  of  which  are  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  at  Parma,  and  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  at 
Facnza.  Sec  Hocfcr,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rls,  s.  v. 

Cotignon,  Michel,  a French  theologian,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  was  chief 
priest  of  Nevcrs,  and  wrote  Catalogue  Historial  des 
Ereques  de  Xerers  (Paris,  1616).  Sec  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cotin,  Charles,  a French  preacher  and  writer,  also 
counsellor  and  almoner  of  the  king,  was  bom  in  Paris 
in  1604.  Being  appointed  in  1650  to  the  canonship  of 
Bayeux,  he  took  possession,  but  resigned  it  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  May  3, 1655,  he  was  made  a member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and,  although  ridiculed  by  Boi- 
leau  and  Moliere,  was  admitted  to  the  best  literary 
society  of  the  day.  He  died  in  January,  1682.  Some 
of  his  works  arc,  Meditations  sur  les  Lecons  de  Timbres, 
etc.  (Paris,  1634) : — La  Prate  Philosophic  des  Principes 
du  Monde  (ibid.  1646): — Traiti  de  V Ame  Immortelle 
(1655): — Poesies  Chretiennes  (1657): — La  Pastorale 
Sacrie  (first  in  prose,  then  in  verse ; one  of  his  most 
important  works): — ( Euvres  Melees  (1650).  See  Hoe- 
fer, Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
8.  V. 

Cotolendi,  Iqnace,  a French  missionary  and  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Brignoles,  March  24,  1630.  He 
completed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Aix,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Rome,  returned 
to  Aix,  where  he  took  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  was 
appointed  rector  of  Sainte  - Marguerite.  He  left  this 

post  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  missions,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  was  appointed  by  pope  Alexander 
VII  preacher  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  and,  among 
other  places,  at  Dreux.  He  became  titular  bishop  of 
Metcllopolis,  and  ad  interim  tilled  the  episcopal  see 
of  Chartres.  He  then  received  letters  giving  him 
the  authority  of  apostolic -vicar  for  the  mission  of 
Nankin,  Northern  China,  Corea,  and  Tartary.  He 
returned  to  Marseilles  with  three  priests  who  were 
to  be  his  companions;  visited  Malta,  Alexandrelta, 
Aleppo,  and  arrived  at  Mazulipatam;  travelled  through 
various  parts  of  India,  and  introduced  himself  as  a 
physician.  This  gained  for  him  confidence,  which 
aided  him  in  his  work  as  missionary,  and  he  made 
numerous  proselytes.  But  fatigue  and  change  of  cli- 
mate were  too  much  for  his  health,  and  he  died  at 
Palacol  (East  Indies),  Aug.  10,  1662.  II is  body  was 

carried  to  Goa,  where  a monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  wrote,  Vie  de  Saint-Gaitan .-—also  addi- 
tions to  the  Chroniques  of  Gautier,  and  several  religious 
works.  See  Hocfcr,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cotron,  Victor,  a French  Benedictine  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur,  was  l>orn  at  Rhcitns  in  1614. 
His  diligence  as  a student  reflected  honor  upon  his 
order,  and  he  wrote  the  history*  of  several  abbeys,  espe- 
cially those,  of  Sl  Germain  of  Auxcrrc,  and  St.  Bene- 
dict-on-the-Loire,  which  remain  in  MS.  He  died  March 
10, 1674,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Riquier,  of  which  he  was 
prior.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cotta  was  an  Italian  tunicle  of  linen  reaching  to 
the  knees.  Ducangc  says  it  was  a closed  circular  sur- 
plice. 

Cotta,  an  abbot,  attested  a charter  of  Suacbraed, 
king  of  the  East -Saxons,  June  13,  A.D.  704.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cotta,  Johann  Friedrich,  a German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Tubingen,  May  12, 1701.  He  studied  in 


his  native  city;  went  to  Jena, where  he  was  added  to 
the  faculty  of  philosophy  in  1728 ; travelled  through 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  Frauce;  on  his  return 
to  Germany  in  1734  was  appointed  titular  professor  of  « 
philosophy  at  Tubingen;  in  1735  taught  theology  at 
Gottingen  as  fellow,  and  was  titular  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages;  in  1739  returned  to  Tubingen,  ia 
order  to  teach  theology,  poetry,  and  philosophy ; after- 
wards occupied  other  high  positions  as  instructor;  and 
died  Dec.  31,  1779.  His  principal  works  are,  Themata 
Miscellanea  (Tubingen,  1718): — .1  llerneueste  Historic 
der  theologischen  Gelehrsamkeit  (ibid.  1722) : — De  Ori- 
gine  Masoree  (ibid.  1726): — De  Probabilismo  Morali 
(Jena,  1728): — Traiti  de  la  Probabilite  (Rhcitns  or 
Amsterdam,  1732)  : — De  FaUibili  Pontificis  Romani 
Auctorilate  (Leyden,  eod.) : — Flavii  Josephi  sammtliche 
Werke  (Tubingen,  1735) : — De  Situ  Inauguration is  apud 
Hebraos  (ibid.  1737) : — Ecclesia  Romano;  de  A ttritione 
et  Contritione  Contentio  (ibid.  1739) : — De  Constitution - 
ibus  Apostolicis  (ibid.  1746): — De  Cultu  Adorationis 
(ibid.  1755):—  De  Jure  Docendi  in  Conventibus  Sacris 
(ibid.  1756): — De  Constitutions  Theologite  (ibid.  1759): 

— De  Variis  Theologies  Sfieciebus  (ibid,  eod.) : — De.  Re- 
ligions in  Gene  re  uc  Speciatim  Natural i (ibid.  1761) : — 
De  Religione  Gentili  (ibid,  cod.) : — De  Religione  Revelata 
(ibid,  eod.): — De  Religione  Mahommedica  (ibid,  cod.): 

— De  Vita  sFterna  (ibid.  1770).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.;  Ddring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologtn 
Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

Cotte,  Rohert  de,  an  eminent  French  architect, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1657.  lie  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Architecture,  and  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Tainting  and  Sculpture. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Louis  XIV,  who  made  him 
a knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  died  in  1735. 
Sec  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cotten,  James  L.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Edgecombe 
County,  N.  C.,  June  1,  1817.  He  was  remarkable  in 
cnrlv  life  for  his  purity  of  character,  tender  sensibilities, 
and  ardent  feelings;  developed  rapidly  in  mental  cult- 
ure, and  became  a complete  English  scholar;  expe- 
rienced religion  in  his  young  manhood,  and  in  1845  en- 
tered the  Alabama  Conference;  passed  up  through  all 
the  grades  of  circuit  rider,  station  preacher,  and  pre- 
siding elder,  until  his  death,  in  1872  or  1873.  Dr.  Cot- 
ten  |)osse$sed  a powerful  and  well-cultured  intellect,  an 
imperial  imagination,  an  unquenchable  zeal,  and  an 
amiable  disposition.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Confei'- 
ences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1873,  p.  827. 

Cotter,  RonKiiT  N.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Hall  County,  Ga^ 
April  11,  1826.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  received  a very  limited  education,  was  sev- 
eral years  class-leader  and  exhorter,  and  finally,  in  1854, 
entered  the  Georgia  Conference.  He  continued  his  min- 
isterial labors  until  his  death,  May  6, 1863.  Mr.  Cotter 
was  a simple,  earnest  preacher.  Sec  Minutes  of  A nnual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1863,  p.434. 

Cottereau.  Claude.  Sec  Cotkrkau. 

Cottereau  (de  Coudrag),  Jean  Baptiste  Ar- 
mand,  a French  theologian,  was  lwm  at  Tours,  Jan. 
25,  1697.  He  was  curate  of  Douuo-Marie-en-Montois, 
president  of  the  ecclesiastical  conferences,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  Villcfranche.  He  died  in  1770, 
leaving  a few  fugitive  pieces,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cotter  el.  Alexis  Francois,  a French  ecclesiastic, 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  curate  of  Saint-Laurent  of  Paris, 
and  royal  censor,  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  5,  1775,  leaving 
some  discourses  and  dissertations,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
A’owr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cottldes  (or  Quottidius),  a deacon  and  martyr 
in  Cappadocia,  is  commemorated  Sept.  6. 
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Cotting,  Jottx  Ri: ogles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can Congregational  minister  and  physicist,  was  born 
in  Acton,  Mass.,  in  1784.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard and  the  medical  school  of  Dartmouth  College; 
was  oniained  about  1810;  became  very  noted  for  his 
manufacture  of  chemical  compounds  used  in  the  war  of 
1812  by  a company  in  Boston  ; was  made  professor  of 
natural  sciences  in  Amherst  College  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  preaching  meantime  in  the  vicinity;  subsequently 
become  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Berkshire  Medical 
Institute:  in  1835  removed  to  Augusta,  On.;  entered 
upon  a geological  and  agricultural  survey,  at  first  of 
Burke  and  Richland  counties,  then  of  the  entire  state; 
and  finally  retired  to  Milledgeville,  where  he  spent  his 
latter  years,  and  died,  Oct.  1*1,  1867.  Dr.  Cotting  pre- 
pared text-books  of  ability  and  popularity  on  both  chem- 
istry and  geology.  See  A ppleton's  A nnuul  Cyclop . 1867, 
p.  580. 

Cottingham,  Lewis  Nicholas,  n reputable  Eng- 
lish architect,  was  bom  in  1787,  in  Suffolk.  He  went 
to  London,  and  was  employed  by  a skilful  architect  and 
surveyor.  He  commenced  his  professional  career  in 
1814.  In  1822  he  received  his  first  public  appointment 
as  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Cook’s  Company ; in 
1825  was  appointed  architect  of  the  cathedral  at  Roch- 
ester; in  1829  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ; and  in  1833  was  intrusted  with  the 
restoration  of  St.  Alban’s  abbey  church.  He  was  af- 
terwards employed  in  the  restoration  of  a number  of 
churches  and  cathedrals  in  England  and  Ireland.  He 
died  about  18-47.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A rti,  s.  v. 

Cotton,  Bartholomew  of,  a monk  of  Norwich, 
England,  wrote:  AnnaUs  Ecclesin  Fonricensis , 1042- 
1295,  et  l lit  tor in  de  F.piscopis  Forte.,  ad  an.  1299: — 
A crcdrunt  Confinuatio  Histories  ad  an.  1446,  et  Successio 
FpiMcnporum  et  Priorum.  See  Wharton,  A nglia  Sana ; 
Ailibone.  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A nier.  A ulhors,  s.  v. 

Cotton,  Henry,  an  English  prelate  of  the  first 
part  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Warblington, 
Hampshire,  being  a son  of  sir  Richard  Cotton,  privy- 
councillor  to  Edward  VI.  lie  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  preferred  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
(his  godmother)  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Nov.  12,  1598,  at 
the  same  time  that  William  Cotton,  of  another  family, 
was  made  bishop  of  Exeter,  the  queen  merrily  saying 
that  ‘'she  hoped  that  now  she  had  well  cottoned  the 
w€rst-n  He  died  May  7,  1616.  See  Fuller,  Worthies 
of  F.ngland  (cd.  Nult&ll),  ii,  1 1. 

Cotton.  John  (1),  a Congregational  minister,  was 
hewn  in  Boston,  March  13,  1640.  He  was  pastor  at 
Plymouth,  Maaa*  from  June  30,  1669,  to  OcU  5,  1697; 
at  Martha's  Vineyard  from  1 664  to  1667 ; and  at  Charles- 
ton.  S.  (X,  from  1698  until  his  death,  Sept.  18, 1699.  He 
rendered  great  assistance  to  Thomas  May  hew,  at  Mar- 
tha's V incyard;  frequently  preached  to  the  Indians  at 
Ply  mouth,  and  revised  and  corrected  Eliot's  Indian  Bible, 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1685.  See  Drake,  A mer.  Biog. 
*•  v. ; Ailibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A ulhors,  a v. 

Cotton,  John  (2),  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  about  1693.  He  was  pastor  at  Newton,  Mass., 
«nd  died  in  1757.  lie  published  several  Sermons.  See 
Ailibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cotton,  John  (3),  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  about  1712,  and  was  first  pastor  at  Hnlifax,  Mass. 
He  died  in  1789.  He  published  two  Sermons  (1757). 
See  Ailibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors.  a v. 

Cotton,  John  Wallace,  an  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  ls<rn  in  London,  May  30.  1801.  He  was 
converted  in  early  youth,  joined  the  Wesleyans,  became 
a local  preacher,  and  an  active  worker  in  the  City-road 
Circuit.  At  the  request  of  Richard  Watson,  be  offered 
hinnelf  to  the  Church  for  its  ministry  in  1827.  lie  la- 
bored faithfully  in  his  appointments,  and  was  a pains- 


taking and  earnest  preacher.  In  1863  he  retired  to 
Lewisham,  where  he  died,  May  9, 1881.  See  Minutes  of 
the  Brit.  Conferences,  1881,  p.  43. 

Cotton,  Joseph,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Derby,  Feb.  24,  1810,  and  attended  the  preach- 
i ing  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike,  under  whom  he  was  con- 
verted and  baptized.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  un- 
der the  Rev.  Thomas  Stevenson,  at  Loughborough.  He 
was  successively  pastor  at  Islcham,  Barton,  Holbeacb, 
and  Woodhouse  Eaves,  and  in  each  place  his  earnest 
efforts  to  do  good  were  greatly  blessed.  He  died  Nov. 
19.  1868. 

Cotton,  J osiah,  a Congregational  minister,  was  a 
son  of  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and 
great-grandson  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1722 ; was  or- 
dained at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  23, 1728 ; installed  at 
Woburn,  July  15, 1747 ; at  Sardown,  Nov.  28, 1759,  and 
died  May  27,  1780,  aged  seventy -eight  years.  Sec 
Sprague,  A tmals  of  the  A mer.  Puljnt , i,  301. 

Cotton  (or  Coton),  Pierre,  n French  theologian, 
was  horn  at  Neronde,  in  Forcz,  in  1564.  He  studied  in 
Faris  and  Bourges,  went  to  Turin,  and  there  joined  the 
Jesuit  order,  against  the  wishes  of  his  father*  After 
staying  some  time  at  Milan,  Rome,  and  other  cities  of 
j Italy,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  preached  with  suc- 
j cess,  was  received  at  the  court,  and  gained  the  confi- 
■ dcnce  of  Henry  IV,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  trav- 
els as  confessor.  Cotton  refused  the  archbishopric  of 
J Arles  and  the  cardinals  to.  At  the  time  of  the  murder 
of  Henry  by  Ravaillac,  May  14, 1610,  Cotton  attempted 
to  defend  his  order  from  the  accusations  made  against 
them,  by  a work  entitled  Lettre  Diclaratoire  de  la  Doc- 
trine des  Peres  Jesuites  (Paris,  1610).  When  Albert  of 
Luynes  became  strongly  influential  with  Louis,  Cotton 
retired  from  the  court,  and  went  to  visit  the  house  of  the 
novices  of  his  order  at  Lyons,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time,  and  finally  devoted  himself  to  missionary 
work  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy.  At  length 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  preached  before  the  king. 
11c  died  in  that  city,  March  19,  1626.  Besides  the 
above,  Cotton  wrote : Institution  Cutholiqtie,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Calvin’s  Institutions : — Geneve  Plugiaire,  against 
the  Geneva  Bible  translation  (Paris,  1618),  which  called 
forth  a rejoinder  hv  B.  Turretin : — Defense  de  la  Fideliti 
des  Traductions  de  la  Bible  Faites  a Geneve  (Geneva, 
1619):  — Sermon  aux  Us  PrincipaUs  el  Plus  Difficiles 
Mo  tie  res  de  la  Foi  (Paris).  See  Iloefer,  Four.  Biog. 
Genirnle,  s.  v. 

Cotton,  Stephen,  an  English  martyr,  was  one  of 
six  who  were  burned  at  Brentford,  seven  miles  from 
London,  July  14,  1558,  for  faithful  adherence  to  Christ 
and  his  cause.  See  Vox,  Acts  and  Mtmuments,  viii,  479. 

Cotton,  Thomas,  an  English  Presbyterian,  horn 
at  Workhy,  near  Rotherham,  in  1658,  was  educated 
by  four  eminent  tutors,  and  took  his  degree  at  Edin- 
burgh University  in  1677.  Owing  to  the  persecutions 
prevailing,  Sunday  sendee  was  long  held  in  his  father's 
house.  lie  then  travelled  for  three  years  with  a gen- 
tleman on  the  Continent  On  his  return  to  London  he 
was  for  a time  a tutor,  and  chaplain  to  Lady  Russell. 
He  had  a church  in  St.  Giles  parish  for  some  years,  but 
it  suffered  severely  in  the  Sachevcrel  riots,  in  1709,  and 
he  had  to  flee  for  safety.  He  was  one  of  the  non-sub- 
scribing members  at  the  Salters'  Hall  synod,  1719.  He 
died  at  Hampstead,  in  1730,  much  loved  and  esteemed. 
He  published  one  Sermon  (1702).  See  Wilson,  Dissent- 
ing Churches,  iv,  376. 

Cotton,  Ward,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1793;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Boylston,  June  7,  1797;  dismissed  June  22,  1825,  and 
died  in  1843.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  I*ul~ 
pit,  i,  574. 

Cotton,  William,  D.IX,  an  English  prelate  of  the 
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first  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in  London,  edu- 
cated at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  preferred  by  Eliz- 
abeth to  be  archdeacon  of  Lewes  and  canon  residentiary 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter  Nov.  12, 
1598.  He  is  credited  by  Fuller  with  having  plucked 
up  the  seeds  of  nonconformity  sowed  in  his  diocese  by 
Snape,  of  Jersey.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  in  1C21.  He 
was  father  of  Edward  Cotton,  D.D.  See  Fuller,  Wor- 
thies of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  858. 

Cottret,  PifCRBK  Marie,  a French  prelate,  was 
born  at  Argentcuil,  near  Paris,  May  8,  1768.  Having 
completed  his  classical  studies  at  Sainte-Barbe,  he  en- 
tered the  seminary  of  St.  Louis  of  Paris,  at  the  close 
of  1785.  In  Aprii,  1791,  lie  was  called  to  the  priest- 
hood, privately  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Oleron,  and 
allowed  to  depart  in  disguise.  He  went  to  Ghent, 
where  he  remained  as  chaplain  of  the  cathedral  until 
June,  1794.  Then,  after  taking  refuge  for  some  time 
in  several  cities  of  Germany,  he  resided  at  Fritzlau,  and 
thence  went  to  A rolse n as  private  tutor.  After  a pro- 
longed sojourn  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  he  returned  to 
France  in  October,  1800.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chapel  of  Sannois,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency; 
in  1806  rector  of  Boissy-Sainte-Leger,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, returned  to  Paris.  He  now  became  connected 
with  the  Gazette  de  France  and  the  Journal  de  I Em- 
pire. He  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  the  facul- 
ty of  theology  in  1809,  honorary  canon  of  Notre-Dame 
of  Paris,  and  vice-promoter-general  of  the  diocese,  in 
1811;  was  invested  with  a canonship  in  1812;  later 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  small  seminary  of  Paris. 
In  1823  he  accompanied  cardinal  Clermont -Tonncrre 
to  Rome.  Leo  XII  appointed  him  titular  bishop  of 
Cary st us,  and  canon  of  the  first  order  of  the  chapter 
of  St.  Denis.  He  retired  to  the  diocese  of  Versailles, 
and  was  thence  appointed  to  the  sec  of  Beauvais,  Dec. 
27,  1837.  He  died  at  Beauvais,  Nov.  13,  1841.  Be- 
sides his  work  for  the  Gazette  de  France  and  the  Bi- 
ographic Universelle  of  the  Michaud  brothers,  Cottret 
wrote,  from  1822  to  1827,  a number  of  articles  upon 
literary  and  religious  matters  in  the  Tablettes  du  Clergi, 
and  the  Union  Fcclisiastique  published  several  letters 
of  this  prelate.  He  also  wrote:  Considerations  sur 
VEtat  actuel  de  la  Religion  Catholique  en  France  et  sur 
les  Moycns  de  la  RilaMir  (Paris,  1815) : — Discours  sur 
la  Religion  Considers  comnie  une  Necessiti  de  la  So - 
dele  (1823):— also  an  edition  of  the  Declaration  du 
Clergi  de  France  de  1682  (Paris,  1811).  Sec  Iloefcr, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

CoturiuB,  Julies  Cassar,  a German  theologian  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  who  lived  near  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century,  wrot e,  Epitome  Controrersiarum  (Munich, 
1643) An  Quids  in  sua  Fide  Salrari  Fossil  (Meissen, 
1645).  See  Ilocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cotys  (or  Cotytto),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a 
Thracian  goddess,  whose  worship,  like  that  of  Cybele, 
was  held  with  noise  and  tumult,  and  led  finally  to  licen- 
tiousness. In  later  times  she  was  also  honored  in  Cor- 
inth, Athens,  and  Sicily. 

Couard,  Christian  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  April  11,  1793, 
became  doctor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  St.  Georges,  in 
the  same  city,  aud  died  there,  Dec.  23,  1866.  He  pub- 
lished, Fredigten  iiber  gewuhnliche  Ferikojten  und  Freie 
Texte  (Berlin,  1824 ; 3d  ed.  1851) : — Der  verlorene  Sohn, 
(ibid.  1831 ) '.—Prediglen  iiber  die  Bekehrung  des  Ajtostels 
Faulus  (ibid.  1833 ) •.—Simon  Fetrus,  der  Apostel  des 
Ilerrn  (ibid.  1836, 2 vols.) : — Sammlung  von  Casualreden 
aus  friiherer  und  neuester  Zeit  (Potsdam,  1856, 1858,  2 
vols.) : — Ecangelische  Zeugnisse  in  Fredigten  (ibid.  1865- 
60, 3 vols.).  Sec  Winer,  ffandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  27, 
101, 120, 121, 146;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  247.  (B.  P.) 

Couch,  Ezickiel,  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  born  in  Pendleton  District, 
S.C.,  Nov.  1, 1805.  He  was  converted  in  1824;  licensed 
to  preach  in  1836;  joined  the  Memphis  Conference  in 


1840;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1841,  and  elder  in  1843. 
In  1847  he  was  transferred  to  the  Indian  Mission  Con- 
ference; from  1855  to  1857  was  superintendent  of  the 
Colbert  Institute  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation;  in  1857  was 
transferred  to  the  East  Texas  Conference;  in  1864  was 
a supernumerary,  but/was  made  effective  the  following 
year;  from  1866  to  1871  was  superannuated ; again 
made  effective  in  1872,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
obliged  again  to  take  a superannuated  relation,  in  which 
he  continued  until  his  death  in  1880.  He  was  a conse- 
crated, zealous,  and  faithful  minister,  kind  and  cordiaL 
See  Minutes  of  A tutual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1880,  p.  203. 

Couch6,  Marc,  a French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Bcsan^on.  lie  entered  the  Benedictine  order  of  St. 
Vanue  at  Luxcuil,  June  10, 1683,  then  taught  theology, 
aud  became  prior  of  Mont -Roland.  He  died  about 
1751,  leaving,  Freceptes  (Tune  Religieuse: — Commentaria 
Theologica  in  Summit  in  Did  Thomas: — Defensio  Decre- 
torum  Fontificiorum  circa  Regular  Morum: — Fhiloso- 
phiee  cum  Theologia  Christiana  Connexio: — Ad  Fro- 
legomena  Sundae  Scriptura  Breds  Manuductio : — A po- 
logie  des  Fnncipaux  FoirUs  de  la  Doctrine  de  Saint - 
Thomas: — Le  Vrai  Cetdon  Thiologique  Opjtosi  ail 
Faux:  — L' Art  de  Vivre  J/eureux  dans  une  Commu- 
nauti  Religieuse,  anil  some  treatises  upon  questions  of 
the  time,  remaining  in  MS.  See  Ilocfer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

Coucher  is  a name  for  (l)  a register  or  account 
book ; (2)  a church  book  couched,  or  lying,  on  the  chan- 
cel desk.  See  Collectarium. 

Coucy,  Jean  Charles,  comtc  de,  a French  theo- 
logian and  prelate,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Escordal 
(Rethclois),  Sept.  23, 1745,  He  was  successively  vicar- 
general  of  Rheims,  canon  of  that  city  (1778),  almoner 
of  the  queen  (1776),  abbot  of  Iny  (1777),  and  bishop  of 
La  Rochelle  (Jan.  3, 1790).  Under  the  Revolution  he 
retired  to  Spain,  but  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he 
was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims  (1817),  where  he  died, 
March  10,  1824.  He  wrote  a Protestation  Addressee  a 
Fie  VII  ( 1802 ).  See  Ilocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gine rale, 
s.  v. 

Coucy,  Robert  de,  a French  architect,  who  died 
at  Rheims  about  1300,  had  chief  charge  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1210.  In  1297  he  completed  the  or- 
namentation of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicaise.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  8,  v ; Ilocfer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Coudon,  Joseph,  A.M.,  a minister  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  was  a native  of  Annapolis, 
Mil.  He  !>ecame  lay  reader  in  North  Elk  Parish  in 
1782,  having  previously  been  principal  of  the  Free 
School  in  Kent  County,  which,  in  1783,  became  Wash- 
ington College.  As  a lay  member  of  the  convention 
of  the  diocese  he  was  prominent  in  organizing  the  I*rot- 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  after  the  Revolution.  In  1787 
he  was  ordained  deacon,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  became 
rector  of  North  Elk  Parish,  and  died  there  in  April, 
1792.  Sec  Sprague,  A totals  of  the  A mer.  Fidpit,  v,  312. 

Coudrette,  Christophe,  a learned  French  publi- 
cist, was  born  at  Paris  in  1701,  became  a priest  in  1725, 
and  joined  the  Jesuits.  He  was,  however,  an  opponent 
of  the  bull  Unigemtus,  and  being  persecuted  by  the  cler- 
ical party,  was  imprisoned  in  1785  at  Vincennes,  and 
again  in  1738,  in  the  Bastile.  Being  noted  for  his  op- 
position to  the  Jesuits,  he  was  appointed  in  1762  to  ex- 
amine their  institutions  and  affairs.  He  died  at  l'aria, 
Aug.  4,  1774,  leaving,  among  other  works,  Dissetialion 
sur  les  Bulles  Contre  Baius  (Utrecht,  1737,  2 vols.) : — 
Histoire  Generate  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  (Amsterdam, 
1761-67,  6 vols.).  See  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
lAxikon,  s.  v. ; Nouv.  Diction.  Historique ; Winer,  lland- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  649,  722;  Biog.  Unirersellc , 8.  v. ; 
Iloefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale , 8.  r.  (B.  P.) 
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Couet  (L«t.  Covet  us),  Jacques,  a French  Reformed 
theologian,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1546.  Being  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  had  to  leave  his 
country,  and  on  his  way  to  Basle  in  1577  held  a con- 
troversy with  Faustus  Socinus,  against  whom  he  wrote 
his  Ik  Satisfactions  Christi.  In  1588  he  was  appointed 
pistor  of  the  French  Church  at  Basle,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  18, 1608.  Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote,  Rejxoue  a Ceux  qiti  CroietU  Pretence  du  Corps 
de  Christ  dans  la  Cate  (1588):  — Rejwnses  ChrRiennes 
a Ixtcalle  (1593) : — Apologia  de  Justifications  (1594) : — 
Trails  de  la  Predesthiatian  (1599): — Conference  Fails  a 
Fancy  (1600): — Traill  du  Christianisme  (1602).  See 
Haag,  France  Protestanle ; liulletin  du  Protestantisms  ! 
Fran  fait,  xii,  265  sq.;  xvi,  853  sq.;  Chretien  Evange- 
ILqut.  1868,  p.  135-140;  Jijcher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Ixxikon , s.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligiruMs,  s.  r.  (B.  P.) 

Coughen,  John,  an  English  theologian,  became  a 
Quaker  on  hearing  an  eloquent  young  woman  of  that 
denomination,  ami  afterwards  defended  their  doctrines, 
lie  died  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1665.  See  Iloefcr, 
Four.  Biog.  Generals,  s,  V. 

Coughlan,  Lawrence,  an  early  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  a native  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  first-fruits  of 
Methodism  in  that  country.  He  was  received  on  trial 
by  Wesley  in  1755,  and  labored  successfully  for  ten  years, 
when  in  consequence  of  having  been  ordaiued  in  1764 
by  Erasmus,  a Greek  bishop,  he  withdrew  from  the  itin- 
erancy, Charles  Wesley  taking  deep  umbrage  at  such  a 
proceeding.  In  1765  he  sailed  as  a missionary  to  New- 
foundland, a year  before  Philip  Embury  arrived  in 
New  York,  and  labored  there  with  zeal  and  success  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  having  received  reordina- 
tion  from  the  bishop  of  London,  but  still  ns  a Methodist. 
He  formed  classes,  the  first  before  the  close  of  1765,  and 
the  earliest  Methodist  society  on  the  west  of  the  At- 
lantic. On  his  return,  in  1773,  to  London,  Coughlan 
was  minister  of  the  Cumberland  Street  Chapel,  but  ap- 
plied to  Wesley  for  a circuit.  While  in  conversation 
•with  the  latter  in  his  study,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis, 
and  died  a few  days  after.  Wesley  refers  to  liis  death 
in  a letter  written  to  John  Strctton,  of  Ilarbor-Grace, 
Newfoundland,  dated  Feb.  25,  1785  ( Meth . Mag.  1824, 
p.397).  Coughlan  published,  in  1776,  a book  entitled, 
Brief  A ccvunt  of  ths  Work  of  God  in  Newfoundland. 
See  At  more.  Meth.  Memorial,  s.  v. ; Stevens,  Hist,  of 
Methodism,  ii,  329 ; Myles ,Chron.//ist.ofthe  Methodists, 
17 Hi.  p.  169 ; A rminian  ( West.  Meth.)  Mag.  1785,  p.  490 ; 
Wilson,  Setrfoundland  and  its  Missionaries,  p.  123,  134, 
141;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Meth.  in  Eastern  British  America 
(Halifax,  1877, 12mo),  p.  41-58;  Wesley,  Journal,  Aug. 
1768,  lii,  324;  also  Rejmrts  of  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1767  sq. 

ConiHon  (Lat.  Covillonus ),  Jean,  a Jesuit  of  Lille, 
and  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Coimbra, 
Rome,  and  Ingolstadt,  who  died  at  Rome  Aug.  17, 1581, 
is  the  author  of  A sserliones  in  Epistolam  Prinmm  Pauli 
ad  Corinthinr: — Condusicmes  ex  hac  Epistola  Deductce: 
— Qhettumes  in  Psalmos.  See  Alegambe,  Bibliotheca 
Script urum  Societatis  Jesu ; J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehr- 
ten-Drikon,  a.  r.  (B.  P.) 

Conlan,  Astoixk,  a French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Alxis,  Languedoc,  Ocu  10, 1667.  He  was  minister  of 
a French  Church  in  London,  where  he  died,  Sept.  23, 
1694,  leaving,  Exanun  de  t Hist oire  Critique  du  Nouveau 
Testament  (in  two  parts,  Amsterdam,  1696):— /.a  De- 
fense des  Rifugiis  (Deventer,  1691).  See  Hoefer,  A our. 
Bvg.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Coull,  A lex  ax  nrn,  n Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1749;  presented  to  the  living  at  Edcnkeil- 
Re  in  1753,  ordained  in  1754,  and  died  July  10,  1790. 
See  Fasti  Kcrles.  Scoticance,  iii,  184. 

Conlllng,  James  D.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  at  Richmond,  Va^ 
May  20, 1812.  lie  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year; 
soon  became  an  earnest  Christian  worker  as  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  and  class  - leader ; began  preaching  in 
1835;  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Virginia 
Conference,  wherein  he  labored  with  zeal  and  faithful- 
ness until  his  death,  Nov.  28,  1866.  Honest  conscien- 
tiousness ami  earnest  fidelity  were  the  prominent  feat- 
ures of  his  character.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  K.  Church  South,  1866,  p.  8. 

Coulon,  Claude  Axtoink,  a French  preacher  and 
theologian,  was  born  at  Salins  in  1745.  He  liecame  a 
priest,  went  to  Paris,  and  was  chosen  grand-vicar  by  the 
bishop  of  Sisteron.  lie  retired  during  the  Revolution, 
but  returned  with  the  Bourbons,  and  died  at  Paris,  March 
10,  1820,  leaving  Exhortation  d la  Perserlrance  dans  la 
Foi  (Paris,  1792): — Paraphrase  du  Psaume,  “ Exaudiat 
it  Dominus  " (Lond.  1799),  and  some  minor  Letters  and 
.4  ddresses.  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Gbierale,  8.  v. 

Coulson,  David,  an  English  minister  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  was  bom  at  Nottingham,  April  9,  1713. 
He  was  converted  in  his  twenty- si xjth  year.  Some 
time  before  this  he  had  become  blind ; but,  neverthe- 
less, about  his  thirty-third  year  he  visited  and  preached 
in  all  the  counties  of  England  except  Kent  and  Sussex. 
He  never  met  with  any  fall  or  accident  to  lay  him  up 
one  day  in  all  his  travels.  He  died  Dec.  9, 1765.  See 
Piety  Promoted,  ii,  414.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Coulson,  George  J.  A.,  a preacher  and  novelist, 
was  bom  in  the  South  in  1819,  but  came  North  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  civil  war.  For  a long  time 
he  occupied  a position  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  A.  T.  Stewart’s  store.  Latterly  he  had  been 
an  expert  accountant  and  commercial  referee.  For 
many  years  he  was  a contributor  to  religious  pajiers, 
being  an  influential  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South,  ami  a diligent  theological  student.  For  several 
months  previous  to  his  death  he  preached  in  the  New 
East  Side  Chapel,  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  died  there  sud- 
denly, Oct.  27,  1882.  Mr.  Coulson  was  the  author  of 
The  Lacy  Diamond: — The  Odd  Trump: — Harwood: — 
Flesh  and  Spirit : — The  Ghost  of  Redbrook,  and  other 
novels.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Coulaton,  Thomas,  a Scotch  clergyman,  a native  of 
Dunfermline,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1795;  present- 
ed to  the  living  at  Pennvcuik  in  1798 ; ordained  in  1799 ; 
and  died  March  13,  1829,  aged  sixtv-five  years.  See 
Fasti  EccJes.  Scoiicana,  i,  306, 

Coultas,  Joseph,  an  English  Methodist  preacher, 
grandson  of  the  following,  was  born  at  York,  June  14, 
1821.  lie  was  brought  up  a Wesleyan ; toiled  success- 
fully in  the  Sunday-school  for  some  years;  became  a 
local  preacher  at  twenty;  joined  the  New  Connection 
in  1850;  entered  the  ministry  in  1858;  and  travelled  for 
twenty-one  years  in  thirteen  circuits.  In  1875  lie  was 
attacked  with  cerebral  disease,  of  which  he  died  at  Shef- 
field, Nov.  30,  1878.  He  was  a student,  a plain  preach- 
er, gentle,  thoughtful,  trustful,  and  tranquil.  Sec  Min- 
utes of  the  Conjerence. 

Coultas,  WilUam,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Scamer,  Yorkshire,  Aug.  22, 1783.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  1801,  was  received  into  the 
ministry  in  1810,  and  sent  to  Nevis,  W.  I.,  where  he 
labored  for  six  years  amid  much  persecution  from  the 
planters.  He  returned  to  England  in  1817 ; spent  the 
rest  of  Ins  life  in  the  ministry'  in  his  native  land;  re- 
tired to  Southport  in  1850 ; amt  died  Aug.  19, 1866.  Mr. 
Coultas  had  a resolute  will,  strong  passions,  controlled 
by  grace;  bis  manner  was  rugged,  his  heart  honest, 
and  his  life -long  fidelity  to  Christ  might  well  throw 
into  the  background  his  eccentricities.  He  wrote  a 
Memoir  of  his  daughter,  Eliza  (12mo).  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1867,  p.  10;  IF tsl.  Meth, 
Magazine.  1868,  p.  961. 

Coulter,  David,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
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was  bom  Nor.  8,  1808,  near  Georgetown,  Sussex  Co., 
Del  He  early  experienced  conversion,  and  united  with 
the  Church  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  After 
obtaining  a good  English  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  neighborhood,  he  went  to  Easton,  Pa., 
and  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Manual  Labor  School, 
taught  by  the  Rev.  George  Junkin,  D.D.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Lafayette  College  in  1838,  and  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1841;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  Newton  Presbytery,  April  28,  the  same  year; 
soon  after  went  to  Missouri,  where,  for  about  two  years, 
he  preached  at  Auxvassc.  He  was  ordained  by  Mis- 
souri Presbytery,  July  5,  1843,  pastor  of  the  Rochcport 
and  Fayette  churches,  where  he  labored  zealously  and 
usefully  until  Aug.  18,  1848;  next  acted  as  stated  sup- 
ply at  Round  Prairie  and  Millersburg,  ami  pastor  of  the 
latter  Church  from  December  10, 1853,  to  April  3, 1856; 
and  of  Hopewell  Church,  in  Lafayette  Presbytery,  from 
April  22, 1856,  to  April  20, 1867,  at  the  same  time  serv- 
ing Prairie  Church.  After  preaching  at  Columbia,  Mon 
a little  over  a year,  he  served  the  churches  of  Liberty 
and  Bethel  from  1868  to  1874.  He  was  now  quite  in- 
firm, and  at  length  entirely  unable  to  read;  but  he  tried 
to  preach  even  to  the  last.  He  died  at  Liberty,  Aug. 
20,  1878.  Sec  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem. 
1879,  p.  42. 

Coulter,  John  (1),  D.D.,a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1761;  t>ecame  assistant  minister 
at  Kilwinning;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Kirk- 
maiden  in  1763;  ordained  in  1764;  transferred  to  Stran- 
raer in  1772;  and  died  Feb.  16, 1814,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  See  Patti  Ecclct.  Scoticasas,  i,  752,  762. 

Coulter,  John  (2),  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Sunbury,  Pa.,  June  26,  1784.  He  entered 
Jefferson  College,  Canonnsburg,  in  1813 ; studied  theolo- 
gy with  Dr.  McMillan ; was  licensed  by  the  Ohio  Pres- 
bytery; and  in  1823  became  pastor  at  Muddy  Creek, 
Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  - seven 
years.  He  was  installed  pastor  at  Sunbury  in  his  sev- 
enty-eighth year,  and  died  in  Butler  County,  Dec.  6, 
1867.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  Hist.  .4  Imanac , 1868,  p.  81. 

Coulthurst,  Henry  William,  D.D.,  an  English 
divine,  was  bom  in  Barbadocs  in  1753.  lie  was  edu- 
cated in  England,  first  at  Hipperholmc,  and  afterwants 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  graduating  in  1775, 
and  soon  after  obtained  one  of  Dr.  Smith’s  prizes  for  his 
proficiency  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  In 
1777  he  obtained  a prize  for  a dissertation  in  Latin 
prose.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a fellow  of  Sydney 
College,  held  the  office  of  moderator  in  the  years  1784 
and  1785,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  the 
university  was  tutor  of  his  college.  In  December,  1790, 
he  became  vicar  of  Halifax.  lie  died  suddenly,  Dec. 
11, 1817.  Dr.  Coulthurst  was  a benevolent  man,  a pious 
Christian,  a zealous  miuistcr.  See  (Loud.)  Christian 
Observer , 1817,  appendix,  p.  869. 

Counter-remonstrance  of  Calvinists  to  the 
StcUes-GeneraL.  See  Remonstrance. 

Coupar,  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1566  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  at  St.  Andrews  in  1582.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1586,  and  entered  into  the  ministry  at  Bolhkennar, 
Stirling,  in  the  same  tear.  In  1592  he  was  removed 
to  the  town  of  Perth.  He  was  promoted  to  the  sec  of 
Galloway  July  31,  1614,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Feb.  15,  1619.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p. 
280. 

Coup6  (or  Coupp6),  Daniel,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
wrote,  Traiti  des  Miracles,  centre  Bellarmin  (Rotterdam, 
1645).  Sec  Hocfer,  Sour.  Biop.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Couper  is  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergy- 
men: 

1.  James,  D.D.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1780; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Baldemock  in  1782 ; ordained 


in  1783 ; elected  professor  of  practical  astronomy  in  Glas- 
gow University;  resumed  his  charge  in  1803;  and  died 
in  January,  1836,  aged  eighty-three  years.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  344. 

2.  John  (1),  son  of  the  minister  at  Kinfauns,  was 
appointed  to  the  second  charge  at  Brechin  in  1724,  and 
ordained;  transferred  to  the  first  charge  in  1731;  re- 
tired from  public  duty  in  1746,  having  his  charge  sup- 
plied till  1764  by  unordained  assistants;  and  died  Jan. 
21, 1774,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticanie,  iii,  845. 

3.  John  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1737 ; called 
to  the  living  at  Lochwinnoch  in  1750,  and  ordained. 
He  died  Dec.  19, 1787,  aged  eighty  years.  He  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  of  irreproachable  character,  and  the 
only  miuistcr  of  his  parish  of  the  moderate  party  in 
Church  politics.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotieancr,  ii,  225. 

4.  Matthew,  studied  at  the  Glasgow  University; 
held  a bursary  in  theology  there  in  1676;  became  a 
schoolmaster  at  Mauchline,  and  afterwards  at  Ochiltree; 
was  called  to  the  living  at  Lilliesleaf  in  1691 ; transferred 
to  Ochiltree  in  1695,  thence  to  Kinfauns  in  1700 ; and 
died  Feb.  13, 1712,  aged  sixty  years.  Sec  Fasti  Ecdes. 
Scoticana,  i,  554 ; ii,  134,  646. 

5.  Patrick,  was  bom  at  Scone  in  1660 ; took  his  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1678;  in  1679 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Perth  as  a rebel ; imprisoned  and 
fined  five  or  six  times  for  nonconformity  and  attending 
field  preaching;  fled  to  Scotland;  preached  at  Amster- 
dam in  1684 ; after  several  years  of  foreign  travel,  peril, 
and  shipwreck,  returned  to  Scotland;  was  appointed 
minister  at  St.  Killian's,  Stirling,  in  1688;  was  member 
of  the  assemblies  of  1690  ami  1G92;  accepted  the  living 
at  Pittenweem  in  1692,  although  much  opposed ; and 
died  June  14,  1740.  He  was  a small,  thin,  spare  man, 
generous  and  kind;  and  was  the  first  to  pro|x>$e  a fund 
for  ministers’  widows,  in  1716.  He  published,  On  Pub- 
lic Oaths  (1704): — Jacobite  Loyalty  (1724'): — a Strmom 
(1725).  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  456,  710. 

6.  Robert  (1),  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1622;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Temple 
in  1632 ; and  died  in  1655.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana , 
i,  307. 

7.  Robert  (2),  was  bom  at  Clary;  presented  to  the 
living  at  Kirkmaiden,as  assistant  and  successor,  in  1800; 
was  only  three  times  in  the  pulpit,  for  he  died  at  Clan,*, 
J uly  30, 1801,  aged  twenty-two  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  i,  762. 

8.  Simon,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University 
in  1667 ; was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Kirkcudbright 
in  1678;  transferred  to  the  Second  Church,  Dunferm- 
line, in  1682,  and  to  the  First  Church  in  1686;  was 
charged  in  1689  with  not  praying  for  the  king  and 
queen,  and  other  acts  of  disloyalty,  but  was  acquitted; 
was  dejniaed  in  1693  for  contumacy  and  contempt  of  the 
authority  of  the  Presbytery,  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
Church  in  1696.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Sept.  20. 1710, 
aged  about  sixty-four  years.  He  published,  A n Impar- 
tial Inquiry  into  the  Order  and  Government  in  the  Church 
(Kdinh.  1704).  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  i,  689;  ii, 
568-57 1 . 

9.  Thomas,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1625;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1627 ; ad- 
mitted to  the  living  at  Saline  in  1634;  transferred  to 
Menmuir  in  1639;  thence  to  Montrose,  in  1642;  and 
died  in  1661,  aged  about  fifty-six  years.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles. Scoticana,  ii,  602 ; iii.  84 1 , 844. 

Couplet,  Philippe,  a Belgian  missionary,  was  lx»rn 
at  Malincs  about  1628.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  order, 
and  in  1659  departed  for  the  mission-field  of  China.  He 
returned  to  Europe  in  1680,  ami  in  1692  started  to  re- 
turn to  China,  but  was  overtaken  by  a violent  tempest, 
and  perished.  He  wrote,  Confucius  Sinarum  Philoso- 
phic (Paris,  1687),  containing  a summary  of  the  theol- 
ogy, history,  anil  customs  of  the  Chinese,  with  a trans- 
lation of  three  works  of  Confucius;  Ta-IIin  (grand  sci- 
ence), Chong-Yung  (the  just  man),  Lun-Yu  (the  book 
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of  sentences),  a life  of  Confucius,  and  the  Chinese  annals 
back  to  2952  B.C.  Couplet  also  wrote.  Catalogue  PP. 
Societatis  Jem , etc.  (Paris,  1686): — l/istoria  Candida 
lliu  (translated  into  French,  Paris,  1688 ; also  in  Span- 
ish, at  Madrid,  and  in  Flemish,  at  Antwerp).  See  Hoc- 
fer,  Sour.  Ring.  GhiiraU,  s.  v. ; hiog,  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Courage  is  that  quality  of  the  mind  that  enables 
men  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers.  Natural 
courage  is  that  which  arises  chiefly  from  constitution; 
moral  or  spiritual  is  that  which  is  produced  from  prin- 
ciple, or  a sense  of  duty.  Courage  and  fortitude  are 
often  used  as  synonymous,  but  they  may  be  distin- 
guished thus:  fortitude  is  firmness  of  mind  that  sup- 
ports pain;  courage  is  active  fortitude,  that  meets  dan- 
gers, and  attempts  to  repel  them.  See  Fortitude. 
Courage,  says  Addison,  that  grows  from  constitution, 
very  often  forsakes  a man  when  he  has  occasion  for  it ; 
and  when  it  is  only  a kind  of  instinct  in  the  soul,  it 
breaks  out  on  all  occasions,  without  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion ; but  that  courage  which  arises  from  a sense  of 
duty,  and  from  a fear  of  offending  Him  that  made  us, 
always  acts  in  a uniform  manner,  and  according  to  the 
dictates  of  right  reason. — Buck,  Tkeol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Courbeville,  Joseph  Francois  de,  a French 
Jesuit,  who  lived  in  1740,  wrote  a large  number  of 
works  on  practical  piety,  for  which  see  Ilocfer,  Nout. 
hiog.  Givi  rale,  s.  v. 

Courcelles,  Etienne  de.  See  Cuucellasus. 

Courcelles,  Thomas  de,  a French  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1400,  of  a noble  family  of  Picardy,  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1431  he  was 
canon  of  Amiens,  of  Laon,  of  Thcrouanne,  and  backelier 
forme  of  theology,  and  already  a very  eminent  preach- 
er. He  was  successively  sent  to  councils  or  congresses 
at  Basle,  Bourges,  Prague,  Rome,  and  Mantua.  In  1440 
he  refused  the  cardinalate  offered  to  him  by  the  anti- 
pope,  Felix  V.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  defenders 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  In  1447,  and 
years  following,  he  was  part  of  the  embassy  which  de- 
termined the  fate  of  the  pontifical  schism.  Having 
become  doctor  of  theology,  he  was,  in  1450,  appointed 
rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Paris,  afterwards  canon,  peniten- 
tiary, and  dean  of  the  cathedral.  In  1461  he  pronounced 
the  faneral  oration  of  Charles  VII.  Being  proviseur  of 
the  Sorbonne,  he  was  the  Rame  year  delegated  by  the 
pope,  with  the  bishop  of  Paris,  to  proceed  to  the  refor- 
mation of  the  order  of  Fontevrault.  Thomas  de  Cour- 
celles is  especially  noticeable  in  history  by  the  part, 
although  secondary,  which  he  played  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  Joan  of  Arc.  He  died  Oct.  23, 1469.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Nora.  hiog.  Gene  rale,  a.  v. ; hiog.  Universelle , s.  v. 

Courier,  Ecclesiastical.  See  Cursor. 

Couronne,  Mathieu  de,  a French  theologian, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  wrote, 
Trait i de  rinfaillibiliti  du  Paj >e  (Liege,  1668) : — De  la 
Puissance  Temporellc  et  Spirituelle  ties  Ereques  (ibid. 
1671,  1673)* — Des  Missions  A jwstoliques  (ibid.  1675). 
See  Hoefcr,  Nout.  hiog.  G inhale,  s.  v. 

Court  of  High  Commission.  See  High  Com- 
mission. Court  of. 

COURT,  Spiritual,  in  English  ecclesiastical  usage, 
» one  for  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  justice. 
Until  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  the  court  for 
the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  matters 
was  one  and  the  same;  but  at  that  period  a separation 
took  place.  There  are  six  such  courts : 

1.  The  A rchdeacon's  Court,  which  is  the  lowest,  and 
is  held  where  the  archdeacon,  either  by  prescription  or 
composition,  has  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes  within  his  archdeaconry.  The  judge  of  this 
court  is  called  the  official  of  the  archdeaconry. 

2.  The  Gowistory  Courts  of  the  archbishops  and  bish- 
op* of  every  diocese  are  held  in  their  cathedral  churches, 
for  trial  of  all  ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  diocese. 
The  bishop's  chancellor  or  commissary  is  the  judge. 


8.  The  Prerogative  Court  is  held  at  Doctors’  Commons, 
in  London,  in  which  all  testaments  and  last  wills  are 
proved,  and  administrations  upon  theestatesof  intestates 
granted,  where  the  party  dies  beyond  seas  or  within  his 
province,  leaving  bona  notabilia. 

4.  The  Arches  Court  (so  called  because  anciently 
held  in  the  arched  church  of  Sl  Mary,  in  Cheapside, 
London)  is  that  which  has  jurisdiction  upon  appeal  in 
all  ecclesiastical  causes,  except  such  as  belong  to  the 
Prerogative  Court.  The  judge  is  the  oflicial  principal 
of  the  archbishop.  See  Arches,  Court  of. 

5.  The  Court  of  Peculiars,  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  subservient  to,  and  in  connection  with,  that 
of  the  Arches. 

6.  The  Court  of  Delegates  is  so  called  because  the 
judges  are  delegated  and  set  in  virtue  of  the  king’s  com- 
mission, under  the  great  scal,/»ro  hue  vice,  upon  appeals 
to  the  king  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 

These  courts  proceed  according  to  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  by  citation,  libel,  or  articles,  answer  upon  oath, 
proofs  by  witnesses  and  presumptions,  definitive  sen- 
tence without  a jury,  and  by  excommunication  for  con- 
tempt of  sentence.  In  times  of  intolerance  many  acts 
of  the  most  cruel  enormity  were  committed  in  theso 
courts. — Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Court,  PierTe,  a French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Provins  in  1665.  He  took  the  Benedictine  habit  in 
the  congregation  of  St.  Vanne,  June  1,  1685,  became 
prior  of  Airy,  and  died  in  1730,  leaving  Vie  de  M. 
JAligre  (Paris,  1712):  — Abrigi  du  Commcntaire  de 
Calmet  (7  or  8 vols.) : — Paraphrases  sur  le  (’antique 
des  Cantiques  et  sur  la  Prose  des  Marts  “ Dies  Ine  — 
Recueil  de  Sequences , Proses  A ncietmes  ou  Cantiques : — 
Concordia  IHscordantium  Theologorum,  etc. : — Uistoire 
de  r Abbayede  Saint- Vanne  de  Verdun,  and  other  pieces. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  hiog.  Cine  rale , s.  v. 

Court,  Robert,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  bom  at 
Muthill,  April  18, 1790;  licensed  to  preach  in  1816;  be- 
came assistant  minister  at  Tester,  and  afterwards  at 
Cranston ; ordained  in  1831  minister  to  the  Presbyterian 
Congregation  at  Marvport;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Ileriot  in  1834;  joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843;  be- 
came minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Pathhead  the 
same  year,  and  resigned  in  I860.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticance,  i,  284. 

Courte-cuisae,  Jean  de  (Lat.  Johannes  de  hre- 
vicoxa,  also  de  Curtacoxa,  or  de  Cortohosu),  a French 
prelate  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Ilaliaines,  in  the 
l’assais  (Maine),  about  1350.  He  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Navarre,  in  Paris,  made  doctor  in  1388,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  in  1418,  bishop  of  Paris  in  1420, 
and  died  at  Geneva  in  1425.  Living  ^tt  a time  when 
the  question  of  papal  schism  was  rife,  he  wrote  several 
controversial  tracts  and  sermons,  for  which  see  Hoefcr, 
Nouv.  hiog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Courtenay,  Henry  Reginald,  IXD..  an  English 
prelate,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; became 
chaplain  to  the  king,  prebendary  of  Exeter  in  1772, 
rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  in  1774,  of  Lee 
(in  Kent),  in  1775,  and  prebendary*  of  St.  Andrew’,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rochester,  in  1783.  lie  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Bristol,  May  11,  1794,  and  translated  to  the 
sec  of  Exeter  in  1797.  He  died  June  9,  1803.  He 
published  a Fast  Sermon  (1795) ; — and  a Charge  (1796). 
See  Le  Neve,  Fasti;  Atlibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Authors,  s.  v. ; (Loud.)  Annual  Register,  1803,  p.  510. 

Courtenay,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1635;  and  presented  to  the  living 
at  Bolton  in  1640.  He  deserted  his  charge  at  Whit- 
sunday, 1661,  and  went  to  Ireland.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticance,  i,  322. 

Courtenay  (or  Courtnay),  William,  an  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s,  a 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  about  1342,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  his  father’s  house  until  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
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versify  of  Oxford.  In  1367,  after  having  completed  his  ' in  1663,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  ministers  at  F.dio- 
collegiate  course,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  uni-  burgh  the  same  year,  but  did  not  accept.  He  is  re- 
veraitv.  In  1369  his  friends  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  corded  as  having  |>osacssinn  of  the  Kirk  lands  of  Home 
him  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  his  consecration  ap-  in  1668.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticance,  i,  530. 

{tears  to  have  taken  place  March  17.  He  was  enthroned  j Courtot,  Jeax,  a French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Sept.  5,  1370,  and  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  tn  | Araav-le-Duc.  He  entered  the  congregation  of  the 
1375.  He  labored  for  the  improvement  of  the  church  1 - - - - -----  — 


edifices,  and  gave  liberal  sums  himself  for  that  object. 
He  died  July  31,  1396.  See  Hook,  Lices  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  iv,  316  sq. 

Courtenay,  William  A-,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Falmouth,  Dec. 24, 1826.  He 
united  with  the  Church  at  an  early  age ; entered  Hack- 
ney College  in  1849,  and  began  his  ministry  at  Kelve- 
don,  Essex,  in  1852.  He  afterwards  labored  successively 
at  North  Walshatn,  Norfolk ; at  Mile  End ; at  Wardour- 
street  Chapel,  Soho;  and  at  the  Koval  Amphitheatre, 
Holborn.  He  died  June  9,  1873.  See  (Loud)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1874,  p.  320. 

Courtice,  William,  an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  bom  at  North  Devon  in  1796.  He  led  a wicket! 
life  in  his  youth;  heard  Mr.  O’Bryan  preach  in  1815; 


Oratory  in  1632,  and  was  distinguished  for  ill-will  tow- 
ards the  Jesuits.  Bourgoing,  general  of  the  Oratorians, 
banished  him  to  Joyeuse,  and  he  was  finally  excluded 
from  the  Oratory’  in  1652.  He  died  in  1665,  leaving, 
Manuals  Calholicorum  (Paris,  1651),  under  the  name  of 
Alytophile;  republished,  w ith  numerous  additions  (ibid. 
1663);  condemned  in  1664  and  burned:  — aud  several 
controversial  pieces,  mostly  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Jean  Coniier.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Diog.  Generals,  s.  v. 

. Courts,  Church,  among  the  Presbyterians,  are  those 
ecclesiastical  associations  of  ministers  and  elders,  con- 
sisting of  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  the  general 
assembly,  which  in  Scotland  arc  considered  as  forming 
the  perfection  of  Church  government  and  dUcipline. 
Each  subordinate  court  takes  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical 
matters  within  its  own  bounds ; and  from  each  there  is 


gave  his  heart  to  God  and  his  service  to  the  Bible  Chris-  appeal  to  that  which  is  above  it  in  order,  till  the 


tians;  entered  the  ministry  in  1820,  as  a supply  for 
James  Thorne,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  was  one 
of  the  most  able  and  successful  ministers  in  the  connec- 
tion, filling  some  of  the  highest  offices.  In  1862  he  be- 
came a supernumerary,  and  died  suddenly  at  Devonport, 
Jan.  2, 1866.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  1866. 

Courtie,  Davio,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  University  in  1601 ; was  presented 
by  the  king  to  the  living  at  Stitchel  in  1613,  and  diet! 
April  29, 1655,  aged  eighty-three  years.  Sec  Fasti  Ce- 
des. Scoticance,  i,  474. 

Courties,  Jons,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1826.  After  successfully 
completing  his  term  of  sendee,  be  sailed  for  his  native 
country,  but  died  on  the  passage,  in  1829.  See  Miuutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1829. 

Courtney,  Ezra,  a Baptist  pioneer  preacher,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1771.  He  began  to  preach  iu 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  in  1804,  and,  after  itiner- 
ating some  years,  he  became,  in  1814,  a resident  in  East 
Feliciana  Parish,  I .a.  He  died  in  1855.  He  was  an 


matter  is  carried  before  the  general  assembly,  which  is 
the  supreme  court,  and  the  decision  of  which  is  final 
— Buck,  ThtoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

COURTS  or  Law,  Hebrew.  Sec  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure. 

Cousin  (Lat.  Cognatus ),  Gilbert,  a French  theo- 
logical author,  was  bom  at  Nozeroy,  Franche-Comte, 
Jan.  21,  1506.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Dole  in 
1526,  but  soon  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical calling.  In  1530  he  became  copyist  to  Eras- 
mus, who  regarded  him  as  a companion  in  labor,  and 
aided  hint  in  studying  Greek,  Latin,  and  belles-lettres. 
In  1535  Cousin  was  appointed  canon  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Nozeroy,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  himself  to 
teaching.  In  1558  he  went  to  Italy  w ith  Claude  La 
Haume,  archbishop  of  Besan^on,  and  remained  for  some 
time  at  Padua,  On  his  return  to  France,  Cousin  em- 
braced Protestant  sentiments.  Pope  Pius  V ordered 
his  arrest  for  heresy,  July  8, 1567.  He  was  taken  to  the 
ecclesiastical  prison,  and  died  in  the  same  year.  Hi* 


numerous  works  have  been  collected  ami  published. 

„ . . , . , , , _ , complete  catalogue  mav  be  seen  in  Niceron.  See  Hoe- 

efhcieut  and  popular  preacher,  and  w as  often  elected  fer  w B^GiHiraU,  a.  v. ; Diog.  Csrittrsdle,*.*. 
moderator  of  the  Mississippi  Association,  and  other  bod-  * 

ies  of  which  he  was  a member.  See  Cathcart,  Haptist 
Encyclop.  p.  282.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Courtney,  John,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
King  ami  Queen  County,  Va.,  about  1744.  He  began 
his  ministry  at  Richmond,  and  served  the  Church  over 


forty  years.  Hfc  died  Dec.  18, 1824.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals  of  the  .1  iner.  I'ulpit,  vi,  291 ; Lices  of  Virginia  llap- 
tist  Ministers,  p.  99. 

Courtney,  Peter,  LL.I).,an  English  prelate  of  the 


Cousin,  Jean  (1),  a French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Soucy,  near  Sens,  about  1501,  and  was  the  founder  of  a 
French  school.  He  died  about  1590.  His  principal 
historical  work,  representing  The  Last  Judgment,  was 
formerly  in  the  monastery  of  the  Minim  at  Vincennes, 
the  windows  of  which  were  also  painted  by  him.  The 
best  of  his  works  are  on  glass,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Gervnis  at  Faria.  They  represent  Christ  u-ith  the  HV»- 
an  of  Samaria,  Christ  Curing  the  Paralytic,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  See  Hoefer,  Xoiiv.Biog. 


15tli  century,  was  bom  at  Powderham,  Devonshire.  He  | Generate,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Diog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
was  preferred  dean  of  Windsor  in  1476,  bishop  of  Exe-  [ v. 
ter  in  1478,  translated  to  Winchester  in  1487,  and  died 


Sept.  22,  1492.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  F.ngLmd  (ed. 
Nuttall),  i,  407;  ]*-.  Neve,  Fasti 

Courtney,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  a rela- 
tive of  William  Courtenay,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
a man  of  good  lineage  and  no  less  learning.  He  was 


Cousin  (Lat.  Cognatus),  Jean  (2).  n Belgian  relig- 
ious historian,  was  bom  at  Totimay,  where  he  was  after- 
wards canon,  and  where  he  died  in  1621.  He  wrote, 
De  Fundament  is  Relufiottis , containing  the  following  dis- 
courses: De  Xaturali  Dei  Cognitions : De  Immortalitate 
A rt  inur  ; De  Justitia  Dei  (Douay,  1597) : — De  Prvsperi- 


p referred  precentor  at  Chichester  in  1400,  dean  of  St.  tate  et  Exitio  Solomonit  (ibid.  1599):— //istoirede  Tour- 
Asaph  in  1402,  prebend  of  York  in  1403.  dean  of  Wells  nay  (ibid.  1619, 1620)  -.—Histoire  des  Saints  de  Toumay 


in  1410,  chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1411,  bishop  of  Norwich 
in  1413,  and  died  at  the  siege  of  Hartleur,  Normandy, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  consecration,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster.  .See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Nuttall),  i,  405;  Lc  Neve,  Fasti. 

Courtney,  Thomas,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1636;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  living  at  Slerton  in  1640;  was  minister  at 
Kirk-Audrew  s,  in  England,  in  1661 ; returned  to  Scotland 


(ibid.  1621).  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Diog.  Generals,  s.  v.; 
Diog.  Unirerselle,  s.  v. 

Cousin,  Louis,  a French  writer,  was  l>om  at  Paris 
Aug.  12, 1627.  He  became  bachelor  of  theology  at  Paris, 
advocate  iu  1646,  and  president  of  one  of  the  lower 
courts  in  October.  1659.  He  was  made  member  of  the 
French  Academy  June  15. 1697,  chosen  royal  censor,  and 
charged  with  the  compilation  of  the  Journal  des  Savants 
from  1687  to  1702.  He  studied  Hebrew'  at  the  age  of 
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seventy,  in  order  to  understand  more  full}*  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Niceron  says  that  he  was  a man  of  high 
integrity,  of  an  admirable  spirit  of  justness,  correct 
judgment,  easy  and  agreeable  in  conversation.  He  died 
Feb.  26, 1707.  He  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  trans- 
lation of  works  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  published  several  volumes,  for  which  see  Hoofer, 
Nouv.  Bum;.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Biog.  U nicer  telle,  8.  v. 

Cousin,  Michael,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Haworth,  Yorkshire,  March  *20, 1782.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  1802,  was  appointed  to  a cir- 
cuit in  1804,  became  a supernumerary  in  Halifax  in  1846, 
and  died  Nov.  6,  1852.  With  a vigorous  frame,  he  gave 
himself  with  devout  ardor  to  his  work,  and  success  re- 
sulted from  his  labors.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1853. 

Cousins.  Marriaoe  or.  The  course  of  Church 
practice  on  this  subject  appears  to  have  been  this : the 
traditional  Roman  prejudice  against  cousins’  marriages, 
although  quite  uncountennnced  by  the  Jewish  law  or 
practice,  commended  itself  instinctively  to  the  ascetic 
tendencies  of  the  Western  fathers,  and  through  them 
took  root  among  the  Western  clergy  generally,  embody- 
ing itself,  indeed,  temporarily,  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  in  a general  civil  law  for  the  Roman  empire. 
But  while  this  law  was  abrogated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century,  and  in  the  East  such  unions  remained 
perfectly  lawful  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  which  oc- 
cupies us,  never  being  condemned  by  any  oecumenical 
council  till  that  of  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of 
the  7th  century,  in  the  West  the  clergy  adhered  to  the 
harsher  view ; popes  and  local  synods  sought  to  enforce 
it;  wherever  clerical  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  barbaric  legislators  it  became  apparent ; till  at 
last,  under  the  Carlovingian  princes,  it  established  itself 
as  a law  alike  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church.  But  the 
history  of  this  restraint  upon  marriage  is  that  of  all 
others  not  derived  from  Scripture  itself.  Originating 
probably,  all  of  them,  in  a sincere  though  mistaken 
asceticism,  they  were  soon  discovered  to  furnish  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  mine  for  the  supply  of  the  Church’s 
coffers,  through  the  grant  of  dispensations,  prosecutions 
in  the  Church  courts,  compromises.  The  baleful  alli- 
ance between  Carlovingian  usurpation  and  Romish 
priestcraft,  in  exchange  for  the  subserviency  of  the 
clergy  to  the  ambition  and  the  vices  of  the  earlier 
despots,  delivered  over  the  social  morality  of  the  people 
to  them,  it  may  be  said,  as  a prey,  and  the  savageness 
of  Carlovingian  civil  legislation  was  placed  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  new-fangled  Church  discipline  of  the  West. 
— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v.  See  Affinity; 
Marriage. 

Cousins,  James,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Freystrope,  near  Haverford-Wcst,  in  1788.  ' 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  studied  at 
Bristol  Gdlege,  and  in  1818  became  pastor  at  King- 
stanley,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  had  great  success. 
He  retired  in  1843.  but  continued  to  preach  in  various 
places  in  the  neighborhood  until  his  death,  Feb.  17,  I 
1862.  See  (Lotid.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1863,  p.  113. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Cousins,  Jonathan,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
uter. commenced  his  itinerancy  in  1780,  and  died  at 
Dh*.  near  Norwich  (where  he  also  began  his  ministry), 
Oct.  31, 1805,  aged  forty-nine.  He  was  a man  of  mild 
temper  and  much  esteemed  by  his  people.  See  Minutes 
nf  the  British  Conference,  1806. 

Coussard,  Claude,  a French  theologian,  of  the 
16th  century,  wrote  Valdcnsium  ac  Quommdam  Alio- 
Errorts  (Paris,  1548;  also  in  French,  by  Cap|>ell, 
Sedan,  1618).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Coustant.  Pierre,  a learned  French  Benedictine 
of  the  order  of  St.  Maur,  was  bom  at  Compiegne,  April 
80, 1654,  and  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  18, 1721,  while  dean  of 


the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-dcs-Prfcs,  leaving  several  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  Church  fathers  and  others,  for 
which  see  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  A our. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Wetzer  u.  Welle,  Kitchen- 1 Axikon, 
s.  v. ; Biog.  Universelle,  s,  v. 

Coustou,  Guillaume,  the  Elder,  a reputable 
French  sculptor,  the  brother  of  Nicolas,  was  bom  at 
Lyons  in  1678,  studied  under  Covsevox,  and  soon 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy.  His  reputation  rap- 
idly increased.  Some  of  his  works  are,  Christ  in  the 
Midst  oj  the  Doctors , at  1 ersailles,  and  some  Portraits. 
He  diet!  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1746.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  s.  v. 

Coustou,  Guillaume,  the  Younger,  a French 
sculptor,  son  and  scholar  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1716.  Having  carried  off  the  grand  prize  of 
the  Academy,  he  went  to  Italy  with  the  royal  fusion. 
In  1742  he  was  elected  an  academician,  in  1746  was 
appointed  professor  of  sculpture,  and  the  king  named 
him  keeper  of  the  sculptures  in  the  Louvre.  He  died  at 
Paris,  July  13, 1777.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , 
s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Coustou,  Nicolas,  an  ingenious  French  sculp- 
tor, was  born  at  Lyons,  Jan.  9,  1658.  He  studied  at 
Paris  under  his  uncle,  Covsevox,  and  carried  off  the 
grand  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-three; then  he  went  to  Rome  and  studied  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo.  In  1693  he  was  received  into  the 
Academy  at  Paris.  The  following  are  some  of  his 
works:  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the  statue  of 
St.  Denis,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  He  died  at 
Paris,  I*  eb.  1,  1 / .13.  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
8.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cousturier.  See  Couturier. 

Coutinho,  Luis,  a Portuguese  prelate,  was  bom 
near  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Viscu  about  1440,  and  sent  by  Alfonso  V 
as  andmssador  to  Rome,  where  he  assisted  in  the  elec- 
tion or  the  antipope  Felix  V.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  illegitimate  authority  he  was  made  cardinal  in 
1443.  He  became  bishop  of  Coimbra,  and  accompanied 
the  daughter  of  king  Edward  when  she  went  to  Ger- 
many to  marry  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  Having 
been  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lisbon  in  1452, 
but  not  sharing  the  favor  of  Alfonso,  he  retired  from 
court,  and  withdrew  into  the  solitude  of  Cintra  to  seek 
relief  from  leprosy,  with  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  at- 
tacked. He  died  at  Cintra  in  April,  1463,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  cemelery  of  the  lepers,  where  a splendid 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Sec  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Couto  (Lat.  Coutus),  Sehastiao  do,  a Portuguese 
theologian,  was  bom  about  1567.  He  belonged  to  a 
noble  family,  and  was  originally  from  Oliveira.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  on  Dec.  8, 1582.  Shortly  nfterwwrda 
he  was  called  successively  to  the  chairs  of  philosophy 
at  Coimbra  and  Evorn,  ami  was  made  doctor  of  theology 
on  June  24,  15%.  11c  was  one  of  the  most  learned 

men  of  his  time.  He  died  near  Evorn,  Nov.  20,  1639, 

leaving,  Commentaria  in  Dialecticam  A ristotelis : Epi- 

grammata  in  Mortem  Frandsd  de  Mendoqa  (published 
in  the  Veridarium  of  Mendoza,  Lyons,  1649).  In  the 
library  of  Evorn  may  be  found  a collection  of  theolog- 
ical matter  dictated  by  him  in  his  lectures.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten  - Ltxiloon,  s.  v. 

Couttis  (or  Coutts),  Alexander,  a Scotch  cler- 
gyman, took  his  degree  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in 
1670;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1675;  presented  to  the 
living  at  Strickathrow  in  1677,  and  ordained.  lie  died 
April  11,  1695,  aged  forty -eight  years.  Sec  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  850. 

Coutts  (or  Couttis),  Roiif-Rt,  a Scotch  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Largo;  studied  at  St.  Andrews  and 
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Edinburgh  universities;  wns  licensed  to  preach  in  1796 ; 
became  assistant  in  mathematics  at  St.  Andrews ; and 
was  presented  to  the  living  at  the  second  charge, 
Brechin,  in  1798.  He  died  June  18,  1803,  aged  thirty- 
one  years.  He  had  a singularly  pious  and  vigorous 
mind.  See  Fasti  Kccles . Scoticanee,  iii,  816, 817. 

Couturier.  Jacob,  a French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Minot,  near  I>a  Montagne  (Burgundy).  He  was 
curate  of  Salives,  near  Dijon,  in  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution ; was  elected  deputy  to  the  states-general  by  the 
bailiwick  of  I .a  Montagne,  and  made  himself  noticeable 
by  his  opposition  to  the  reformers.  He  refused  to  take 
the  ecclesiastical  oath  to  the  new  constitution,  and  went 
into  exile;  but  returned  to  France  some  time  before 
the  18th  Brumairc,  and  assumed  the  direction  of  his 
parish.  Ho  died  at  Salives,  Burgundy,  in  1805,  leaving 
Ilistoire  de  PAncien  Testament  (Dijon,  1825).  Sec  lloe- 
fer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  8.  v. ; Biog.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Couturier,  Jean,  a French  theologian,  brother  of 
Jacob,  was  bom  at  Minot,  near  I>a  Montagne,  Burgundy, 
in  1730.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Langrcs,  entered 
the  Jesuit  order,  and  taught  rhetoric  successively  at 
Langres,  Verdun,  Pont-h-Mousson,  and  Nancy.  At  the 
time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  he  was  appointed 
curate  at  Lory.  In  1791  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  constitution,  and  was  incarcerated 
soon  after,  but,  being  liberated  in  1795,  he  resumed  his 
functions,  and,  in  spite  of  legal  remonstrance,  continued 
them  until  his  death,  at  L6ry,  March  22,  1799.  He 
wrote,  Catechisme  Dogmatigue  et  Moral  (Dijon,  1821, 
1832): — La  Botuie  Joumie  (ibid.  1822, 1825;  Coutanccs, 
1827) : — Abregi  de  la  Doctrine  Chritienne  (Dijon.  1822, 
1823) : — L'Hisloire  de  Tobie  (ibid.  1823) : — and  a large 
number  of  Controversies,  Meditations,  Sermons,  etc.,  re- 
maining in  MS.  See  Hocfer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; 
Biog.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Couturier,  Nicolas  Jgrome,  a French  ecclesi- 
astic, was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  June  2, 1712. 
He  became  preacher  to  the  king,  canon  of  St.  Quentin, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1778,  leaving  several  Funeral  Ser- 
mons. See  Biog.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Couturier  (or  Cousturier),  Pierre  (Lat.  Petrus 
Sutor),  a French  theologian,  wns  born  nt  Chcmere-le- 
Rov,  a village  of  taval,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century.  Having  received  the  degree  of  doctor  at  the 
Sorbonne,  he  taught  philosophy  in  the  College  of  St. 
Barbe.  He  afterwards  became  a cenobite,  and  entered 
the  Carthusian  order.  In  1519  lie  wns  made  governor 
of  the  Carthusians  of  Paris.  In  1534  he  went  to  an- 
other monastery,  near  Troyes,  as  prior.  He  employed 
his  leisure  in  writing  books  against  the  Protestants. 
He  died  June  18,  1537,  leaving,  De  Pita  Carthusiana 
(Paris,  1522;  Louvain,  1572;  Cologne,  1609):  — De 
Triplici  Amur  Connubio  (Paris,  1523): — De  Translati- 
one  Biblitr  (ibid.  1525).  In  reply  to  Erasmus  lie  wrote 
Antitpologia  (ibid.  1526): — Ajwlogeticum  (ibid,  eod.) : 
— Apologia  (ibid.  1531): — De  Potestate  Fcclesiie  (ibid. 
1534,  1546).  See  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Couvay,  Jkan,  a reputable  French  engraver,  was 
born  nt  Arles  about  1022.  The  following  are  his  prin- 
cipal works:  The  Virgin  and  Infant ; St.John  in  the 
Desert ; The  Mag<lalenc ; The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. See  Hoefer,  Nout.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 

Couvoyon,  Saint,  a Breton  abbot,  was  born  at 
Combsac  in  788,  being  the  son  of  a gentleman  named 
Conon.  He  entered  the  priesthood,  became  archdea- 
con of  Vannes,  and  soon  after  retired  to  n solitude  in 
Redon,  where  he  built  a monastery  under  the  Benedic- 
tine rule,  with  the  aid  of  Ratwil,  lord  of  the  region. 
In  848  he  obtained  a decision  of  pope  Ixki  IV  on  a 
question  of  simony,  and  thereupon  prosecuted  four  of 
the  neighboring  prelates,  who  were  deposed.  In  865 
he  took  refuge  from  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  with 
the  prince  of  Bretagne,  who  built  for  him  a monastery 


at  Plilan,  afterwards  called  that  of  St  Maxentius.  lie 
died  there  in  868,  and  his  remains  were  transferred  in 
the  10th  century  to  Redon.  His  festival  is  on  Dec.  28. 

See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Covarrublas  (or  CovarruvlaB)  y Isyra,  Diego 
(sumamed  The  Spanish  Bartole),  a Spanish  lawyer  and 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Toledo,  July  25, 1512.  He  studied 
under  Nicolas  Clevnants,  Fernando  Nuftca,  and  Azpil- 
cueta,  and  taught  canon  law  at  Salamanca.  In  1538 
he  became  professor  at  Oviedo,  later  judge  at  Burgos, 
and  counsellor  at  Grenada.  In  1549  he  was  nominated 
archbishop  of  San  Domingo ; in  1560  bishop  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; in  1565  bishop  of  Segovia,  and  later  of  Cuenca. 

He  was  engaged  in  several  ecclesiastical  reforms  and 
offices,  and  died  at  Madrid,  Sept.  27,  1577,  leaving  a 
number  of  historical  and  arclimological  works,  for  which 
see  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Biog.  Univer- 
selle,  s.  v. 

Covel,  Samuel,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
son  of  Rev.  James  Covel,  Sr.,  was  converted  when  a 
young  man,  and  in  1821  entered  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence. In  1852,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  became  su- 
perannuated, and  continued  to  hold  that  relation  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  early  in  1860.  Mr.  Covel  was  a deeply 
pious  man,  an  ordinary  preacher,  but  had  few  superiors 
in  ardor  or  faithfulness  in  the  ministry,  or  success  in 
revivals.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1861, 
p.  91. 

Covel.  William,  an  English  theologian  of  the 
former  part  of  the  17th  century,  wrote  several  minor 
works  on  ecclesiastical  polity,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Covell,  Alanson  L.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Piltstown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1804.  Ho  became  pastor 
of  a church  in  Addison,  Vt.,  and  subsequently  at  Whites- 
borough,  N.  Y.,  also  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Al- 
bany. He  died  Sept.  20,  1837.  He  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  while  pastor  in  Albany.  See  Sprague, 

.1  wiuls  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  313. 

Covell,  Joseph  Smith,  a minister  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  June  4, 1797. 
He  spent  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  on  his  fa- 
ther’s farm;  fitted  for  college  in  part  at  Woodstock, 
and  graduated  from  Brown  University'  in  1822.  He 
afterwards  took  charge  of  a private  school  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  and  began  bis  theological  studies  under  the 
tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Austin,  but,  later,  connected  him- 
self with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  August,  1824,  > 
was  ordained  deacon  and  became  minister  of  a mis- 
sion church  in  St,  Albans,  Vt.  The  climate  proving 
to  be  too  rigorous,  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
was  ordained  a presbyter,  in  May,  1825,  and  took  charge 
of  a mission  station  at  Princess  Anne,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  Subsequently*  he  returned  to  New 
, England,  ami  in  October,  1828,  wns  called  to  the  rector- 
ship of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Brookfield,  Conn.,  where  he 
remained  nine  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  Trinity 
Church,  Bristol,  for  ten  years.  He  afterwards  was  rec- 
tor of  churches  in  Essex,  Bethlehem,  etc.,  until  1863, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Huntington.  He  resigned  in  July,  1876.  and 
removed  to  Bridgeport,  where  he  died,  March  16,  1880. 
See  Brown  University  Necrology,  1879-1880;  Whittaker, 
Almanac  and  Directoiy,  1881.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Covell,  Lemuel,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
the  state  of  New  York  alx>ut  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  licensed  by  the  Church  in  Providence, 
Saratoga  Co.  Although  at  first  poor  and  illiterate,  so 
remarkable  were  bis  natural  abilities  that  he  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  in  his  denomination. 
He  was  blessed  with  a voice  of  singular  charm,  and  his 
address  was  manly  and  engaging.  He  regarded  it  as 
his  mission  to  travel  extensively  among  the  churches 
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of  New  York  and  New  England.  Not  long  before  his 
death  the  Church  in  Cheshire,  Mass.,  of  which  Rev. 
John  Leland  had  been  the  pastor,  called  him  to  be  his 
successor.  He  accepted  their  call  on  condition  that  he 
be  allowed,  a part  of  the  time,  to  travel,  and  preach  in 
destitute  regions,  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Boston.  While  thus 
engaged,  in  Upper  Canada,  he  died  after  a short  illness, 
in  October.  1806.  See  Benedict,  Hist.  of  the  Baptists, 
ii,  289.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Covenanting,  Personal,  is  a modern  term  for  a 
solemn  transaction  by  which  many  pious  and  devoted 
Christians  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God.  Such  bonds  or  covenants,  written  and  subscribed 
with  their  own  hands,  have  been  found  among  their 
papers  after  their  death,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
most  of  them  are  exceedingly  edifying;  but  instances 
have  also  been  known  of  persons  abusing  this  custom 
for  purposes  of  superstition  and  self-righteousness,  and 
of  some  who  have  gone  as  far  as  to  write  and  sign  such 
a document  with  their  own  blood. 

Coventry,  George,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  , 
was  settled  at  the  Duke  Street  Church,  London,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1731.  There  was  a large  tomb  in  the  graveyard  I 
belonging  to  the  Coventry  family,  but  it  was  destroyed 
when  tbe  chapel  was  pulled  down, and  the  records  of  the 
family  lost.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches , iv,  181. 

Coventry,  Robert,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1725;  called  to  the  living  at  Kil- 
spindie  in  1727,  and  ordained;  and  died  Feb.  19,  1761. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana , ii,  644. 

Covetousness.  The  works  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tum authorities  are  full  of  warnings  against  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  this  vice.  The  oblations  of  the  covetous 
were  not  to  be  received.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  arch- 
bishop of  Neo-Cresarea  (about  A.D.  262)  declares  that  it 
is  impossible  to  set  forth  in  a single  letter  all  the  sacred  J 
writings  which  proclaim  not  robbery  alone  to  be  a fear- 
ful crime,  but  all  covetousness,  all  grasping  at  others’  j 
goods  for  filthy  lucre.  Others  of  the  fathers  in  like  man-  | 
ner  vigorously  denounced  the  existence  of  the  vice 
among  tbe  clergy. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  observes  that  the  fathers  have  af-  ' 
fixed  no  punishment  to  this  sin,  which  he  assimilates  to 
adultery;  though  it  be  very  common  in  the  Church, 
none  inquires  of  those  who  are  brought  to  be  ordained 
if  they  be  polluted  with  it.  It  is  true,  a decree  from 
Grecian,  ascribed  to  pope  Julius  I,  A.D.  337-352,  de- 
nounces as  filthy  lucre  the  buying  in  time  of  harvest  or 
of  vintage,  not  of  necessity  but  of  greed,  victuals  or  wine, 
in  order  to  sell  at  a higher  price;  and  the  17th  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Nicwa  (A.D.  325)  is  directed  against 
the  love  of  filthy  lucre  and  usury,  enacting  deposition 
as  the  punishment  for  the  cleric.  But  here,  as  in  a 
parallel  canon  of  the  synod  of  Scleucia,  A.D.  410,  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  inferred  that  the  vice  was  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  aimed  at  under  the  concrete  form  of  usury  (q.  v.). 
That  covetousness  was  as  rife  in  the  monastery  as  in 
the  world  may  be  inferred  from  Cassian. 

The  very  doubtful  “ Sanctions  ami  Decrees  of  the 
Xiceue  fathers,”  apparently  of  Greek  origin,  require 
priests  not  to  be  given  to  heaping  up  riches,  lest  they 
should  prefer  them  to  the  ministry,  and  if  they  do  accu- 
mulate wealth,  to  do  so  moderately.  The  3d  Council 
of  Orleans,  A.I).  538,  forbids  clerics,  from  the  diaconatc 
upwards,  to  carry  on  business  as  public  traders  for  the 
greed  of  filthy  lucre,  or  to  do  so  in  another’s  name.  As 
tbe  times  wear  on,  covetousness  seems  often  to  be  con- 
founded with  avarice,  and  to  be  legislated  against  un- 
der that  name.— Smith,  lEct.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v.  See 
Bkirkhy ; Commerce;  Usury.  For  rapacity  in  exact- 
ing fees,  see  Spoktul/E. 

Covirtgtrie,  Thomas,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
baptized  Jane  15, 1685;  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1705;  studied  divinity  at  Glasgow;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1711 ; called  to  the  living  at  Cross 


and  Durness  the  same  year,  and  ordained;  mid  died  Sept. 
2, 1744,  aged  sixty  yeara.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana, 
iii,  410. 

Cowan,  Andrew,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1719;  became  missionary  in  the 
parish  of  Westray ; was  presented  to  the  living  in  1734; 
ordained  in  1735;  and  died  July  28,  1760.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana , iii,  419. 

Cowan,  Charles,  a Scotch  clergyman,  studied  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1817 ; appointed  to  the  living  at  Fetlar  and  North 
Yell  in  1822,  and  ordained.  He  died  Oct,  9, 1829,  aged 
thirty-three  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  437. 

Cowan,  Francis,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1758;  presented  to  the  living  at  Glndsmuir 
in  1759,  and  ordained ; and  died  Oct.  28, 1789.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana , i,  336. 

Cowan,  John  Fleming,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  lK>m  at  l’arkesburg,  Pa.,  May  6, 1801.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Jefferson  College  in  1825,  ami  in  1828  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1829,  and  ordained  April  4, 1830,  with  a view 
to  missionary  work  in  Missouri,  where  he  labored  for 
thirty-three  years.  His  first  field  was  Apple  Creek, 
Cape  Girardeau  Co.  After  this  be  was  pastor  of  the 
Potosi  Church  in  Washington  Co.  (1836-1852).  He 
then  visited  and  labored  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
nnd  died  at  Carondclet,  Sept.  29, 1862.  Mr.  Cowan  was 
in  the  fullest  sense  an  evangelist.  He  acted  as  agent 
for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  for  three  years,  mid 
served  for  a while  as  chaplain  of  the  hospital  at  Caron- 
delet.  Ilis  preaching  was  practical  and  instructive. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Cowbridge,  an  English  martyr,  was  burned  at  Ox- 
ford in  1538,  for  his  public  communication  of  the  Script- 
ures. .See  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  v,  251. 

Cowden,  James,  n Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  May,  1836.  He  received  an  enrlv  religious 
training;  ex|>erienced  conversion  in  1853,  and  in  1855 
entered  the  Rock  River  Conference.  In  1858  he  re- 
moved to  Minnesota  for  the  improvement  of  his  health, 
but  continued  effective,  nnd  six  years  later  returned  and 
united  with  the  Central  Illinois  Conference,  wherein  he 
served  zealously  to  the  close  of  bis  life,  March  22, 1871. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  195. 

Cowdy,  Samuel,  an  Irish  Methodist  preacher,  was 
born  in  1799  in  County  Down.  He  gave  his  heart  to 
God,  and  his  life  to  Methodism  at  an  early  age;  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  1832,  and  for  n quarter 
of  a century  preached  tbe  gospel  with  soul-converting 
power  on  many  Irish  circuits.  In  1860  he  became  a 
supernumerary,  but  labored  as  lie  bail  strength  until  his 
death,  June  3, 1880,  nt  Port  ado  wn. 

Cowell,  David,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  liorn 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  in  1704.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1732.  Having  studied  theology  and  re- 
ceived license  to  preach,  he  went  ns  a supply  to  Trenton, 
N.  J..  in  1735,  and  in  April,  1736,  became  pastor.  At  the 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1741,  Mr.  Cowell 
remained  with  the  old  side.  On  the  union  of  the  two 
synods  he  joined  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and 
continued  in  relation  with  it  until  his  death,  Dec.  1, 
1760.  Sec  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Anar.  J'ulpit,  iii,  66. 

Cowell,  D.  B.,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  West  Lebanon,  Me.,  Dec.  20, 1806.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  tbe  academy  at  Limerick,  nnd 
at  Wolfsberough,  N.  II.;  spent  his  early  manhood  in 
teaching  ami  in  mercantile  pursuits,  several  years  being 
passed  in  Great  Falls,  where  his  trade  became  extensive. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  be  was  a Universalist,  and  sub- 
sequently an  avowed  infidel.  In  1833  he  was  converted, 
and  soon  after  became  a class-leader  in  the  Church  at 
Great  Falls.  In  1837  he  was  ordained,  and  for  seven 
years  travelled  almost  constantly  as  an  itinerant.  In 
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1848  he  gave  the  start  to  a movement  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  West  I^ebanon  Academy. 
His  last  fields  of  labor  were  with  the  Walnut  Grove 
Church,  N.  H.,  more  than  a year,  and  with  the  churches 
in  Gorham  and  Standish,  Me.  Feeble  health  prevented 
his  preaching  much  for  some  time  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  16, 1884.  See  The  Morning  Star, 
June  4,  1884.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cowell,  Edward,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Kwood  Bridge,  near  Blackburn,  . 
Feb.  7,  1880.  He  became  an  efficient  local  preacher 
among  the  Wcsleyans,  but  afterwards  joint'd  the  Con- 
gregationalists.  In  1862  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Prov- 
idence Independent  Chapel,  Maraden,  and  the  following 
year  became  its  pastor,  being  ordained  Sept.  29.  He 
accepted  on  invitation  to  Brethertonin  September,  1874, 
where  he  labored  happily  and  successfully  for  live  years. 
He  died  Feb.  9,  1880.  See  (Ixmd.)  Cong.  Year-book , ' 
1881,  p.  3G5. 

Cowie,  William,  a Scotch  clergyman,  a native 
of  Banffshire,  took  his  degree  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1806;  was  appointed  schoolmaster  at  Mort- 
lacli  in  1811;  licensed  to  preach  in  1812;  presented  to 
the  living  at  Cabruch  in  1817,  and  ordained ; transferred 
to  Cairuic  in  1826;  and  died  June  1, 1866, aged  eighty 
years.  See  Fasti  Ecclet.  Scoticanw,  iii,  196,  551. 

Cowing,  Chaklks,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Lvman,  N.  II.,  Nov.  19, 1796.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1818*;  licensed  to  exhort  in  1824,  to  preach  in 
1827,  and  in  1828  entered  the  New  England  Conference, 
wherein  he  remained  effective,  with  but  a three  years’ 
intermission  as  superannuate,  until  1852,  when  he  again 
became  superannuated,  and  thus  continued  until  his 
death,  in  May,  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer-  \ 
ences,  1870,  p.  111. 

Cowl.  Benedict  ordered  the  “cuculla,”  or  hood,  to 
be  shaggy  for  winter,  and  for  summer  of  lighter  texture ; 
and  a “ scapulare  ” to  be  worn  instead  out  of  doors,  as 
more  suitable  for  tield-work,  being  open  at  the  sides. 
The  “cuculla"  protected  the  head  and  shoulders,  and, 
os  being  worn  by  infants  and  peasants,  was  said  to  sym- 
bolize humility;  or,  by  another  account,  it  was  to  keep 
the  eyes  from  glancing  right  or  left.  It  was  part  of  the 
dress  of  nuns,  as  well  as  of  monks,  aud  was  worn  by  the 
monks  of  Tabcnua  at  the  mass.  It  seems  in  their 
case  to  have  been  longer  than  a hood  or  cape.  In- 
deed, “ cuculla  ” is  often  taken  as  equivalent  to  “ casula,” 
a covering  of  the  whole  person ; in  later  writets  it  means, 
not  the  hood  only,  but  the  monastic  robe,  hood  and  all. 
These  same  Pachomiani,  or  monks  of  Tabcnna,  like  the 
Carthusians,  drew  their  hoods  forward  at  meal-times,  so 
as  to  hide  their  faces  from  one  another.  The  “ cappa” 
(probably  akin  to  our  “cape”)  in  Italy  seems  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Gallic  “cuculla,"  and  both  were  nearly 
identical,  it  is  thought,  with  the  “raclotes,”  or  sheep- 
skin of  the  earliest  ascetics.  — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 

A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Cowle,  John,  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  was  born  in  Huntingdonshire,  Eng-  . 
land,  in  January,  1815.  He  went  with  his  parents  to 
Vanderburgh  County,  Ind.,  in  1822;  removed  to  Ar- 
kansas in  1838 ; and  in  1841  entered  the  Arkansas  Con- 
ference. From  1868,  he  was  a superannuate  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  June  6,  1870.  During  his  entire  ministry 
Mr.  Cowle  acquitted  himself  with  honor.  He  was  a 
close  student  and  a laborious  minister.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1870, 
p.  496. 

Cowles,  Chauncey  Demming,  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  June 
27,  1812.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1834; 
studied  theology  at  Yale  Divinity  School  for  two  years 
(1838-40),  aud  was  ordained,  June  10,  1841,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Plainville,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  two  years.  He  then  retired  from  the  min- 


istry and  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged 
in  manufacturing  until  1853.  He  died  at  his  native 
place,  Jan.  12,  1881.  See  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1188. 

Cowles,  George,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Connecticut  in  1798.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1821,  ami  from  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1824;  was  ordained  Jan.  18,  1826,  and  became 
pastor  at  South  Danvers  (now  Peabody),  Maaa^  in  1827. 
He  was  lost  at  sea,  near  Cape  Hatteras,  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Home,  Oct.  9,  1839.  See  Trien.  Cat.  of  Andover 
Theol.  Sem.  1870,  p.  57. 

Cowles,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  24,  1803.  He  pur- 
sued his  preparatory  studies  under  Rev.  Ralph  Emer- 
son, of  Norfolk;  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1826, 
and  spent  two  years  in  Yale  Divinity  School ; was  or- 
dained an  evangelist,  July  1,  1828,  at  Hartford;  for 
two  years  was  acting  pastor  at  Ashtabula  and  San- 
dusky, O.,  and  then  served  in  that  relation  at  Austin- 
burg,  to  July  29,  1831,  when  he  was  installed  pastor 
there,  remaining  until  November,  1835.  From  that 
time  to  1838  he  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
Oberlin  College,  ().;  the  next  ten  years  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  church  polity,  and  Old  Testament 
language  and  literature ; from  1848  to  1862  editor  of  the 
Oberlin  Evangelist;  and  subsequently  was  engaged  in 
literary  labor  at  the  same  place.  From  1851  he  was 
trustee  of  the  college.  He  died  in  Janesville,  Wis^  Sept. 
6, 1881.  Dr.  Cowles  was  the  author  of  the  following 
publications;  The  Holiness  of  Christians  in  the  Present 
Life  (1841): — Gospel  Manna  for  Christian  Pilgrims 
(1847): — Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  in  16  vols., 
covering  the  whole  Bible,  as  follows : The  Mitwr  Proph- 
ets (1867) : — Ezekiel  and  Daniel  (1869): — Isaiah  (eod.): 
— Jeremiah  (eod.) : — Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of 
Solomon  ( 1870) : — Revelation  (1871): — Psalms  (1872): — 
Pentateuch  (1874) : — Hebrew  History  from  the  Death  of 
Moses  to  the  Close  of  Scripture.  Narrative  (1876) — Gos- 
pel and  Epistles  of  John  (1876) : — Job  (1877)  : — He- 
brews  (1878) : — The  Shorter  Epistles  (1879) : — The.  lin- 
ger Epistles  (1880) : — Luke's  Gospel  and  Acts  (1881) : — 
Matthew  and  Mark  (eod.).  The  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  these  commentaries  he  gave  to  the  mission- 
ary cause.  Dr.  Cowles  also  edited  a volume  of  Mr. 
Finney’s  Sermons,  in  1876,  entitled  Gospel  Themes,  and 
published  a volume  entitled  Sin  and  Suffering  ui  the 
Universe.  See  Cong.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  26 ; Obituary 
Record  of  Yale  College,  1882. 

Cowles,  Henry  Brown,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va.,  Nov.  2, 1803.  He  experienced  conversion 
in  1818;  was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1830,  and  in  1831 
connected  himself  with  the  Virginia  Conference,  in 
which  he  filled  the  most  prominent  stations,  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  Nov.  28, 1874.  Mr.  Cowles,  became,  in 
1854,  the  financial  agent  of  Randolph-Macon  College,  and 
raised  for  the  institution  an  endowment  of  $100,000. 
He  had  n strongly  marked  character;  was  noted  for  his 
caution  and  prudence,  his  sincerity  and  courage ; was  a 
keen  judge  of  character,  and  a skilful  manager  of  men ; 
was  punctual,  industrious,  and  painstaking.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South , 
1875,  p.  141;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Cowles,  Orson,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  East  Ilartland,  Conn.,  Jan.  14, 1801.  He  stud- 
ied at  Yale  College,  and  in  the  theological  department, 
not  graduating,  however.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  North  Woodstock  in  1832;  taught  in 
North  Haven  two  years,  and  was  district  secretary  of 
the  American  Board  from  1840  to  1860.  He  died  at 
North  Haven,  Dec.  23,  I860.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1861, 

p.  211. 

Cowles,  R.  J.,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  July  10,  1796.  He  was 
converted  in  1811,  and  united  with  the  Congregational 
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Chnrch  in  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
removed  to  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  took  up  his  res- 
idence iu  what  is  now  South  Byron.  In  1823  he  re- 
moved to  Brokenstraw,  I*a.,  and  a year  later  to  Sugar 
Grove.  Here  he  opened  a Sabbath-school,  and  began  to 
preach,  receiving  a license,  in  1832,  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1839  he  united  with  a Free-will 
Baptist  Church  at  Wright sville,  and  was  ordained  at 
Sugar  Hill,  Feb.  29, 1842.  He  continued  to  preach  for 
many  years,  and  died  March  29,  1874.  See  The  Mom- 
my Star,  July’  22, 1874.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Co  wraeado  w,  John,  an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  received  by  the  British  Conference  in  1783. 
In  much  weakness  of  body  he  labored  faithfully  until 
his  death,  in  1786.  Wesley,  in  his  Journal,  speaks  of 
him  as  a martyr  to  long  and  loud  preaching;  but  says, 
“He  had  the  ornament  of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit, and 
was  of  exemplary  behavior.”  See  Atmore,  Meth.  Me- 
morial, s.  v. 

Cownley,  Joseph,  an  early  English  Methodist 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Leominster,  Herefordshire,  June 
26, 1 723.  Under  Wesley’s  preaching,  Cownley  was  con- 
verted at  Bath,  whither  his  business  as  travelling  sec- 
retary to  a magistrate  sometimes  called  him.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  itinerancy  by  Wesley’,  in  Bristol,  in 
1746.  He  preached  in  Staffordshire,  confronting  the 
mobs,  in  Cornwall,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (1747),  Ire- 
land (at  the  peril  of  his  life),  and  in  various  parts  of 
England.  In  spite  of  a severe  fever  in  1755,  he  la- 
bored in  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  He  died 
at  Newcastle,  Oct.  8, 1792.  Unusually  sensitive  to  dis- 
cord, Cownley,  from  his  sympathy  with  the  popular 
movement,  was  involved  in  the  great  agitation  of  1792, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connection.  He  was  a life-long  friend  of  the  Wesleys 
and  Whitctield.  Cownley  was  a thorough  theologian, 
having  read,  it  is  said,  nearly  every  theological  work  in 
the  language.  His  mind  was  capable  of  abstruse  inves- 
tigatiou,  and  Wesley’  called  him  withal  “one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  England.”  He  loved  to  carry  the  gospel 
to  the  retreats  of  wretchedness.  Sec  M inutes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conference,  1793;  Jackson,  Early  Meth.  Preacher s, 
it,  1-47  (by  John  Saulter,  1794) ; Stevens,  Hist,  of  Meth-  I 
odism,  iii,  39, 91-93;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  ii,  42-44 ; 
Atmore,  Meth . Memorial,  p.  90  sq. ; Crowther,  Portrai- 
ture of  Methodism  (Lond.  1814, 2d  ed.),  p.  346-350. 

Cowper,  Charles  Philip,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Baden, Germany,  April  8, 1851.  He 
emigrated  to  New  York  city  with  his  parents  when  four 
years  of  age;  experienced  conversion  in  1864;  assisted 
in  establishing  tbe  first  mission  for  colored  people,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  New 
York  city ; gave  himself  to  that  work  with  remarkable 
zeal  and  self-denial;  studied  three  years  at  the  Wesley- 
an Academy,  WUbrabam,  Mass.,  preaching  nearly  every 
Sunday;  ami  in  1873  entered  tbe  New  York  East  Con- 
ference, wherein  he  labored  with  abundant  success  till 
bis  death,  July  1 1, 1875.  Mr.  Cowper  was  a young  man 
of  considerable  promise,  sweet  in  spirit,  unassuming  in 
manuer,  and  irreproachable  in  conduct.  His  mind  was 
strong,  and  his  will  consecrated.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1876,  p.  61. 

Cowper,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  brother  of 
the  bishop  of  Galloway,  was  a supply  at  the  High  Kirk, 
Edinburgh,  in  1586,  and  became  afterwards  minister. 
He  refused  to  pray  for  queen  Mary  in  the  terms  of  the' 
king's  command,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  iu  the 
castle  of  Blackness;  the  city  paid  his  expenses,  ob- 
tained his  release,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Col- 
legiate Church,  Glasgow,  in  1587,  having  charge  of  the 
eastern  district  and  parish.  He  was  a member  of  the 
assemblies  of  1593  and  1596,  and  was  appointed  to  visit 
that  at  Lothian  in  1602.  In  1595  his  life  was  threatened 
by  two  men,  but  the  chief  offender  begged  pardon  on 
lue  knees  bef«*re  the  presbytery.  He  died  Dec.  25, 1603. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  7 ; ii,  7. 


Cowper,  Spencer,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
second  son  of  lord-chancellor  William  Cowper,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1713.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  Fordwich,  prebend- 
ary of  Canterbury’  in  1742,  and  dean  ofDurham  in  1746. 
He  died  March  25, 1774.  He  published  some  single 
Sermons  and  Discourses,  and  a Dissertation  on  the  Dis- 
tinct Poicers  of  Reason  ami  Revelation  (1773).  Sec  Alli- 
bone.  Diet  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Chalmers, 
Gen.  Bioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Cowper,  William,  an  eminent  English  poet, 
grand-nephew  of  lord-chancellor  Cowper,  grandson  of 
a judge  in  the  court  of  tommou  pleas,  and  son  of  John 
Cowper,  rector  of  Groat  Berkhamstead.  in  Hertford- 
shire, was  bom  there,  Nov.  26. 1731.  He  ap(>enrs  from 
his  infancy  to  have  been  delicate  in  mind  and  body, 
and,  after  having  spent  two  years  of  misery’  in  .a  coun- 
try’ school,  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  where 
he  remained  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  lie  was 
then  articled  to  a solicitor  iu  London,  colled  to  the 
bar  in  1754,  and  resided  in  the  Middle  Temple  for 
eleven  years,  neglecting  law,  contributing  a few  papers 
to  The  Connoisseur,  and  gradually  exhausting  his  little 
patrimony.  In  1763  one  of  his  jiowerful  kinsmen  ap- 
pointed him  to  two  clerkships  in  the  House  of  l/irdg. 
Doubts  of  his  competency,  and  the  fear  of  ap|>earing 
in  public  assemblies,  developed  the  tendency  to  insan- 
ity which  lurked  within  him.  He  made  several  at- 
tempts to  destroy  himself ; and  was  consigned  for  eigh- 
teen months  to  a lunatic  asylum  at  St.  Albans.  On 
his  release  in  1765,  subsisting  on  the  remnant  of  his 
property,  with  assistance  from  relatives,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Huntingdon,  and  became  a boarder  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Unwin,  a clergyman.  That  gentleman  dy- 
ing two  years  afterwards,  the  widow  and  Cowper  re- 
moved to  Olnev,  in  Buckinghamshire.  John  Newton 
was  curate  of  the  place;  and  his  religious  views  accorded 
with  those  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  poet,  al- 
though the  association  rather  increased  than  lessened 
the  morbid  tendencies  of  the  latter.  In  1776  appeared 
the  Olney  Hymns,  of  which  some  of  the  best  were  fur- 
nished hv  Cowper;  but  it  was  only  about  the  time  of 
their  publication  that  the  unhappy  poet  was  freed  from 
a second  confinement,  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  four 
years.  He  had  still  earlier  tried  his  hand  at  poetry, 
having  translated  an  elegy  of  Tibullus  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  at  eighteen  he  wrote  some  beautiful  verses 
On  Finding  the  Iletl  of  a Shoe ; but  diffidence  repressed 
his  talents  until  he  had  passed  his  fortieth  year.  Mrs. 
Unwin,  anxious  to  engage  his  mind  safely',  now  urged 
him  to  prosecute  verse-making.  The  Progress  of  Error 
was  written;  Truth,  Table-Talk,  and  Expostulation  fo\- 
lowed  it;  and  these  with  other  poems  made  up  a volume 
which  was  published  in  1782,  receiving  the  approbation 
of  Johnson  and  other  critics,  hut  meeting  little  attention 
from  the  public.  The  poet's  fame,  however,  was  de- 
cisively’ established  by  his  next  volume,  which,  appear- 
ing in  1785,  contained  The  Task  and  other  poems.  The 
publication  of  this  work,  indeed,  was  an  lern  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  poetry.  It  was  the  point  of  transition 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth.  Natural 
language  was  substituted  for  artificial;  themes  of  uni- 
versal interest  were  handled,  instead  of  such  as  told  only 
on  a few  cultivated  minds;  even  the  seriousness  and 
solemnity  of  the  leading  tone  had  a striking  attraction, 
while  it  was  relieved  both  by  strains  of  pathos  and 
touches  of  satiric  humor.  More  novel  and  original  than 
anything  else  were  those  minute  and  faithful  delinea- 
tions of  external  scenery,  to  which  no  parallel  had  been 
seen  since  Thomson’s  Seasons.  l’erhaps,  also,  the 
didactic  form  of  Cowper’s  poems,  giving  them  an  equiv- 
ocal character  which  hovers  continually  between  poetry 
and  argumentation,  was  an  additional  recommendation 
to  readers  who  had  long  been  unaccustomed  to  the  finer 
and  higher  kinds  of  |>oetical  invention.  John  Gilpin  is 
a specimen  of  his  humorous  genius,  the  subject  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  Lady  Austen, 
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one  of  liia  literary  friends.  Cowper  now  speut  six  years 
on  his  translation  of  Homer,  which  appeared  in  1791, 
The  neglect  which  it  has  experienced  is  certainly  un- 
deserved, at  least  by  his  Odyssey.  His  mental  aliena- 
tion, which  had  repeatedly  threatened  him  with  a return, 
overcame  him  completely  in  1794 ; and  the  last  six  years 
of  his  life  produced  hardly  any  literary  fruits  except  the 
pathetic  Castaway.  The  death  of  his  frietid  Mrs.  Un- 
win, in  17%,  threw  him  into  a gloom  which  was  hardly 
ever  again  dis|K'llcd,  and  he  died  at  Dcreham,  April  25, 
1800.  Cowper's  chief  characteristics  arc  simplicity,  in- 
dividuality, transparency  of  ideas,  bold  originality, 
singular  purity,  and  experimental  Christian  piety.  All 
his  poems  bear  marks  of  his  mature  authorship,  his  ac- 
curate rather  than  extensive  scholarship,  and  his  un- 
wearied desire  to  benefit  mankind.  His  Christian  life, 
though  oppressed  by  disease,  was  true, useful, and  lovely; 
and  even  while  suffering  under  the  deranged  idea  that 
he  was  an  exception  to  God's  general  plan  of  grace,  it 
is  delightful  to  perceive  that  it  had  no  tendency  to  lead 
him  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  or  to  relax  in  the 
least  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  life  of  religion  in  his 
soul.  His  poems  remain  a treasure  of  deep  Christian 
pathos  aud  earnest,  pensive  thought,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  incorporated  into  nearly  every  collection  of 
religious  hymns.  Cow|*er’s  works  were  first  collected  by 
his  friend  llayley  (1803-4,  with  a Life);  but  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Southey  (1833-37,  also  with  a Life, 
the  most  carefully  written,  and  with  additional  let- 
ters, in  Bohn's  Standard  Library , 1853).  For  a copious 
view  of  the  literature,  sec  Allibonc,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cow-worship.  The  Egyptian  goddesses  Athor 
and  Isis,  represented  as  having  the  head  of  a cow ; 
Astarte,  the  Syrian  goddess,  as  wearing  the  horns  of  a 
cow;  and  the  Grecian  Juno  as  having  a cow's  eves. 
Venus  is  sometimes  figured  as  a cow  giving  milk  to  her 
calf.  Io  changed  into  a cow  is  an  emblem  of  the  earth. 
The  cow  of  Minos,  which  on  each  day  was  white,  red, 
and  black,  seems  to  represent  the  three  different  as- 
pects which  the  earth  presents  in  the  bright  blaze  of 
noon,  in  the  purple  tinge  of  evening  or  morning,  and 
in  the  dark  shades  of  night.  In  the  fables  of  Brah- 
minism.  the  earth  takes  the  form  of  a cow  named  Ka- 
madhuka,  which  gives  its  worshippers  all  they  desire. 
Among  the  Adighe,  a race  of  Circassians,  a cow  is  of- 
fered in  sacrifice  to  .1  cA *«,  the  god  of  homed  cattle. 
According  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Scandinavian  Edda, 
before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  created,  the  cow 
Audumla  was  produced  in  the  place  where  the  south- 
ern fires  of  Muspelheim  melted  the  ice  of  Niflheim. 
This  cow  denotes  the  cosmogonic  earth.  Among  the 
Ilindfts  the  cow  is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  par- 
ticularly the  species  called  the  Brahmin  or  sacred  cow, 
and  by  many  families  a cow  is  kept  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  worshipping  it. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World. 
s.  v.  See  Arts ; Mosciiolatry. 

Cox,  Alfred,  nn  English  Baptist  minister,  was  con- 
verted in  early  life;  baptized  at  seventeen  at  the  Coun- 
terslip chapel,  Bristol,  and  began  to  preach  in  the  vil- 
lages around.  He  was  an  agent  for  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  twenty-two  years;  was  pastor  at 
Dunchurch  seven  years,  and  was  a consistent  and  de- 
voted minister.  He  died  at  Cradley,  June  9, 1870. 

Cox,  Daniel,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  at  Barnard,  Vt.,  in  August,  1801.  He  professed 
conversion  in  early  manhood,  received  license  to  ex- 
hort in  1828,  and  in  1829  entered  the  East  Maine  Con- 
ference. Failing  health  in  1838  obliged  him  to  become 
a superannuate,  which  relation  he  sustained  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  Dec.  28, 1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1876,  p.  90. 

Cox,  Francis  Augustus,  D.D.,  LL.D„  a distin- 
guished English  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  Leighton 
Buzzard.  Bedfordshire,  in  1783.  He  was  brought  up 
religiously,  baptized  by  his  grandfather,  entered  Bristol 


College  at  eighteen,  under  Dr.  Hyland,  and  graduated 
at  Edinburgh  University.  In  1804  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Clipston,  Northampton,  by  Sut- 
cliffe, Fuller,  and  Kobert  Hall,  and  the  Church  pros- 
pered so  much  a new  large  chapel  had  to  be  built.  He 
next  succeeded  Kobert  Hall  at  Cambridge.  In  1811  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Shore  Place,  Hackney, 
where  also  his  success  was  such  that  in  1812  a new 
chapel  was  built  in  Mare  Street.  Being  settled  in  Lon- 
' don,  he  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  and  conduct- 
ing the  Baptist  Muyazine,  and  was  connected  with  nu- 
merous philanthropic  institutions.  He  died  at  Clapton, 
London,  Sept.  5, 1853.  Dr.  Cox  was  the  author  of  some 
| valuable  works,  including  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
America.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  284. 

Cox,  Gershom  Flagg,  A.M.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  twin  brother  of  Melville  B.  Cox,  was 
bom  at  Hallowcll,  Me.,  Nov.  9,  1799.  He  joined  the 
Church  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; was  soon  licensed  to 
preach,  and  gave  great  promise  of  usefulness;  spent 
several  years  in  Belfast  in  business,  and  in  1830  joined 
the  Maine  Conference,  in  which,  and  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  he  labored  with  but  few  intermissions 
as  a supernumerary,  for  more  thnn  thirty  years.  In 
1864  he  became  superannuated,  which  relation  he  sus- 
tained until  his  decease  in  Salem,  Nov.  16, 1879.  Mr. 
Cox  was  a plain,  earnest,  instructive,  Biblical  preacher. 
In  his  prime  he  was  one  of  the  mighty  preachers  in 
New  England  Methodism,  filling  with  great  acceptabil- 
ity her  chief  pulpits.  He  was  a superior  jutstor,  spirit- 
ually minded,  conscientious,  and  prayerful;  a man  of 
broad  self-culture;  was  a ready  and  clear  writer,  for 
many  years  editing  The  Maine  Wesleyan  Journal;  and 
in  addition  to  numerous  contributions  to  the  Quarterly 
Reriew  he  was  the  author  of  the  memoir  of  Melville 
B.  Cox.  Sec  M inutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  65. 

Cox,  O’.  Davenport,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Cornwallis,  N.  S.  He  was  ordained  at  Clcmentsvale, 
Jan.  4,  1865,  labored  there  for  several  years,  then  be- 
came pastor  at  Hillsburg,  where  his  fervent  labors  broke 
down  his  constitution,  and  he  died  March  25,1879.  Hb 
zeal  was  unflagging,  his  love  for  his  flock  intense.  See 
Baptist  Year-book  for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  1879; 
Bill,  Fifty  Years  with  the  Baptists,  p.  554. 

Cox,  James,  a Wesleyan  Methodist  missionary, 
was  a native  of  Bermuda.  In  1823  he  received  hb  first 
appointment  to  his  native  islands,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Sr.  Kitt’s.  Antigua,  Dominica,  Tortola,  and 
Jamaica.  Having  a strong  constitution,  he  undertook 
labors  to  which  few  men  would  have  been  equal.  He 
died  at  Morant  Bay,  Jamaica,  May  30, 1859.  Sec  Min- 
utes of  the  British  Conference,  1859. 

Cox,  John  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  1746.  He  commenced  ministerial  labors  in  the 
connection  of  the  countess  of  Huntington,  but  after- 
wards joined  a Baptist  Church,  and  for  forty-two  years 
was  pastor  at  Ilorsington,  Somerset,  where  he  continued 
to  preach  until  bis  death.  Jan.  9, 1827.  See  Few  Bap- 
tist Miscellany , 1827,  p.  124.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cox,  John  (2),  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Laraboum,  Berkshire,  May  5, 1802.  He  was 
converted  early  in  life,  entered  the  ministry  soon  after 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  during  his  long 
career  was  pastor  successively  of  churches  in  Heading, 
Woolwich,  ami  lj>swich,  in  all  of  which  places  he  was 
held  in  deservedly  high  esteem  as  a godly,  faithful,  and 
laborious  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  spent  his  last 
years  in  occasional  preaching,  chiefly  in  a small  chapel 
near  his  resilience  at  Foots  Cray,  in  Kent.  He  died 
March  17,  1878.  He  wrote  books,  pamphlets,  and  ar- 
ticles for  the  press  in  great  numbers.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptist  Hand-book,  1880,  p.  293. 

Cox,  John  Goodwin,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, grandson  of  Rev.  John  Goodwin,  oue  of  Wesley's 
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preacher*,  was  bom  at  Bilston,  Staffordshire,  Oct.  81, 
1815.  He  was  pious  from  his  youth ; entered  the  min- 
istry in  1836;  died  in  London,  April  1,  1878,  and  was 
buried  at  Wrexham,  where  he  had  settled  as  a sujier- 
numerary  during  the  previous  year.  He  was  a man  of 
sterling  intellect  and  high  moral  worth ; was  well  read 
in  philosophy,  history,  and  elegaut  literature;  his  ser- 
mons were  clear,  elaborate,  sententious,  forcible.  Sec 
J Haute*  of  the  British  Conference , 1878,  p.  86. 

Cox,  John  Hayter,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Portsca,  March  26,  1768,  and  re- 
ceived his  ministerial  education  at  Gosport  Academy. 
In  1789  he  began  to  preach  at  Fareham,  Hampshire, 
and  labored  there  eighteen  years.  In  1809  he  became 
pastor  at  St.  Albans,  and  after  live  years  went  to  Ilnd- 
leigh,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  installed  Oct.  26,  1814. 
In  1829  he  removed  to  Uley,  Gloucestershire,  but  relin- 
quished this  charge,  ami  at  the  same  time  the  ministry,  ! 
in  1889,  and  retired  to  Kingston,  Surrey.  He  died  Jan. 
6, 1848.  He  published,  A Harmony  of  Scripture,  some 
anonymous  pamphlets,  and  a Sermon,  See  (Lond.) 
Cony.  Year-book,  1848,  p.  219. 

Cox,  Luther  J.,  the  bard  of  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church,  was  bom  in  Man- land,  Dec.  27, 1791.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1819,  but  afterwards  left  it ; and  was  among 
the  first  to  organize  and  set  in  operation  the  Meth-  : 
odist  Protestant  Church,  in  which  he  acted  as  n zealous, 
unstationed  minister  until  1869,  and  then  was  received 
as  a supernumerary  member  in  the  Maryland  Annual 
Conference.  He  died  July  26,  1870.  With  an  ardent 
and  devotional  temperament  he  possessed  a genius  and  , 
talent  for  poetry.  He  is  the  author  of  several  popular 
hymns,  especially  “ An  alien  from  God  and  a stranger 
to  grace.”  See  Cobbouer,  Founders  of  the  Meth.  Prot. 
Churchy  p.  213. 

Cox,  Margaret,  a minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  born  in  1814.  She  labored  “with  much 
earnestness  and  love,  vet  with  becoming  modesty.  In 
many  instances  she  was  enabled  to  make  full  proof  of 
her  ministry.”  She  died  near  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Nov.  12, 
1878.  See  Friends'  lierieic,  xxxii,  197.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cox,  Michael,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bishop  of  (>s- 
sonr  in  1743,  and  became  archbishop  of  Caslicl  in  1754. 
He  published  a Sermon  (Dublin,  1748).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .inter.  Authors , s.  v. 

Cox,  Nehemiah,  D.D.,  an  English  Particular  Bap- 
tist, was  bom  at  Bedford,  being  a member  of  John 
Banyan’s  Church  there.  He  was  well  educated,  and  “ a 
very  excellent,  learned,  and  judicious  divine.”  He  was 
ordained  in  October,  1671;  in  1673  preached  for  some 
time  at  Ilitchin;  then  atCranficld;  and  in  1675  went 
to  London,  anti  was  ordained  joint  pastor  of  the  Church  ' 
at  Petty  France,  where  he  continued  till  the  Revolution 
in  1688.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a good  Greek  and  He- 
brew scholar,  and  to  have  been  imprisoned  in  early  life 
for  preaching.  He  published  two  Sermons,  one  on  the 
Covenants,  against  Mr.  Whiston;  the  other  an  ordina- 
tion MTioon.  He  died  in  1G88.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches,  ii,  185. 

Cox,  Philip.  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  at  Frome,  Somersetshire,  England.  He  joined 
the  Wesleyans  when  about  eighteen ; and,  having  emi- 
grated to  America,  labored  in  the  itinerancy  about  six- 
teen years,  travelling  extensively  through  the  United 
States.  lie  died  Sept.  8, 1793.  Mr.  Cox  was  a man  of 
small  stature,  great  spirit,  quick  apprehension,  and  sound 
judgment.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1794, 
p.  54. 

Cox,  Richard,  a minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1808.  He 
was  designed  for  mercantile  life,  but,  comparatively 
late,  entered  the  ministry,  graduating  from  Columbia 
College  in  1833.  Having  finished  the  course  at  the 
General  Theological  Semi  nan*,  he  was  ordaiued  deacon 
XIL-K 


in  1836;  was  missionary  pioneer  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.; 
rector  for  several  years  of  St.  John's  Church,  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  then  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  Woodbury,  Conn.; 
a year  or  two  after  became  rector  of  Zion  Church,  New 
York  city,  retaining  this  |>osition  for  thirteen  years;  af- 
terwards was  rector  of  St.  John’s,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  I. ; 
and  a short  time  before  his  death  returned  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  died,  Dec.  16,  1860.  See  Amer . Quar. 
Church  Jlevietc,  1861,  p.  186. 

Cox,  Samuel  Hanson,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  divine,  was  horn  at  Rahway,  N.  J..  Aug.  25, 
1793.  HU  father,  who  died  in  3801,  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  a mercantile  enterprise  in  New  York  city. 
He  was  descended  from  a family  which  in  the  17th 
century  had  settled  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  was  connected  for  several  generations  with  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  was  educated  at  Weston,  I’a., 
also  received  private  instruction  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  a law  student  in  Newark,  N.  J.  In  the  war  of  1812 
he  served  in  a volunteer  company  of  riflemen,  lie 
studied  theology  in  Philadelphia  under  Dr.  Wilson,  was 
ordained  in  1817,  and  soon  after  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  Mcndham,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  In  1821  he  removed 
to  New  York  city  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Spring  Street,  and  went  from  thence  to  Laight  Street, 
on  St.  John's  Park,  in  1825.  1 1 is  congregation  here  was 
largely  composed  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  lie  remained  at  his 
post  until  stricken  down  by  the  disease. 

Dr.  Cox  took  a leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  in  the  literary 
conventions  which  were  called  to  aid  in  its  organiza- 
tion. He  was  appointed  to  open  the  instructions  of  the 
university  with  the  late  Dr.  Mcllvainc,  afterwards  bish- 
op of  Ohio,  and  delivered  one  of  the  two  memorable 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  winter  of  1831-32,  his  depart- 
ment being  that  of  moral  philosophy. 

In  impaired  health,  Dr.  Cox  visited  Europe  in  1833, 
where  a speech  which  lie  delivered  at  that  time,  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society'  in 
London,  gained  him  great  distinction  and  opened  the 
way  to  high  honors  and  attentions. 

He  was  elected  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary'  at  Auburn  in  1834,  and  ncccpted 
the  position ; but  in  1837  lie  became  pastor  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Brookly  n,  I*.  I.,  where  he 
built  a new  church  in  llenry  Street.  For  a long  time, 
both  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  he  maintained  a po- 
sition of  great  eminence  with  unvary  ing  popularity'. 

In  1845,  Dr.  Cox  attended  in  Loudon  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance,  of  which  he  was  a lending  member,  nnd  on 
his  return  was  exposed  to  peril  of  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  when  the  steamer  Great  Britain  was  stranded 
in  the  hay  of  Duudrum.  In  1852,  his  health  declining, 
he  visited  Nassau;  hut  with  so  little  good  effect  that, 
against  the  remonstrances  of  his  people  and  the  most 
liberal  proposals  on  their  part,  lie  resigned  his  charge 
and  retired  to  a pleasant  property  which  they  enabled 
him  to  purchase  at  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  con- 
sidered his  career  as  a pastor  at  an  end,  hut  frequently 
delivered  lectures  and  sermons  in  New  York  for  several 
years  subsequently. 

Dr.  Cox  for  many  years  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York,  and  also  presided  for  a time  over  the  Female 
College  at.  Le  Roy.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life  he  lived  in  great  retirement  in  Westchester  County. 
He  died  there,  Oct.  2,  1880. 

The  anti-slavery  sentiment  predominant  in  England 
made  a great  impression  on  Dr.  Cox  during  his  visit 
there,  and  although  he  publicly  defended  his  country 
while  abroad,  he  soon  after  his  return  preached  a cele- 
brated sermon  against  slavery,  which,  although  moderate 
in  tone,  drew  upon  him,  as  a conspicuous  person,  a great 
share  of  the  violence  with  which  the  anti-slavery  agi- 
tators were  then  visited.  lie  was  never  identified,  how- 
ever, with  their  extreme  measures,  and  afterwards  took 
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a leading  conservative  position  on  all  questions  connect- 
ed with  the  South,  which  for  a long  time  agitated  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  other  questions  which  for  a 
time  divided  that  denomination,  his  theological  standing 
was  with  the  new  school,  of  which  he  was  a prominent 
champion;  in  the  order  and  discipline  of  his  Church, 
however,  he  maintained  the  highest  and  mast  thorough 
old-school  position,  so  far  as  conformity  to  the  standard 
is  concerned.  Although  much  criticised  for  personal 
eccentricities,  and  especially  for  a pompous  Latinitv 
of  style,  Dr.  Cox  has  been  generally  recognised  as  a 
man  of  high  character  and  commanding  talents,  of  great 
boldness  in  expressing  his  strong  convictions,  and  of 
singular  power  and  magnetism  as  an  orator.  As  a con- 
sistent Christian,  his  great  purity  ami  marked  simplicity 
of  character  secured  to  him,  through  a long  and  useful 
life,  the  uniform  respect  of  his  fellow-men. 

Ur.  Cox  wrote  largely  for  the  press.  Among  his 
publications  were,  Quakerism  not  Christianity  (N.  Y. 
1833,  8vo): — Interviews,  Memorable  and  Useful  (X.  Y. 
1853,  12mo),  etc.  See  Ar.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  4, 1880 ; N.  Y. 
Observer,  Oct.  7, 1880 ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit.  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cox,  Samuel  J.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2,  1789. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1809,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1812,  and  not  long  after  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference.  lie  tilled  successively  the  follow- 
ing appointments:  Sussex  Circuit;  Snow  Hill;  Kensing- 
ton, Phila.;  Wilmington,  Del.;  Union  Charge,  Phila.; 
and  Salem,  N.  J.  In  1821  he  located  and  removed  to 
Zanesville,  O.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug. 
23,  1870.  Mr.  Cox  was  editor  of  the  Muskingum  Mes- 
sengtr  from  1823  to  1835,  and  tilled  various  civil  offices 
with  eminent  ability.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Cox,  Thomas  L.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  15, 1809 ; ex- 
perienced religion  at  the  age  of  ten ; joined  the  Tennes- 
see Conference  when  twenty-five,  and  was  immediately 
transferred  to  the  AlabamaConferencc,  wherein  he  served 
the  Church  with  zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  Jan.  18, 
1836.  See  Minutes  of  A imual  Conferences,  1836,  p.  487. 

Cox,  William  (1),  an  English  Wesleyan  minister 
entered  the  ministry  in  1789,  preached  for  seventeen 
years,  and  died  nt  Swansea,  Oct.  15, 1809.  His  life  and 
ministry  displayed  the  attractive  charms  of  genuine 
Christianity.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1810. 

Coz.  William  (2), an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Warminster  in  1813.  Removing  to 
Ilristol  in  1840,  he  joined  the  Church  in  Newfoundland 
Street  Chapel,  in  that  city,  the  same  year.  He  zealous- 
ly employed  himself  in  efforts  to  do  good,  and  having 
entered  the  ministry,  was  sent  to  Fovant  by  the  Wilts 
Association,  in  connection  with  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  in  London,  in  1849,  and  labored  there  till  1852, 
when  he  was  ordained.  Failing  health  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  his  charge  in  April,  1853,  and  on  May  14 
of  that  year  he  died.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1854, 
p.  221. 

Cozcie  (or  Cozis),  Michael,  a reputable  Flemish 
painter,  was  born  at  Mechlin  in  1497,  and  was  a scholar 
of  Van  Orley ; afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  Raphael.  On  his  return 
to  Flanders  he  painted  many  works  for  the  churches, 
the  best  of  which  are  at  Brussels.  The  Last  Supper, 
in  St.  Gudule;  and  The  Death  of  the  Virgin,  in  Notre 
Dame.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1592.  See  Chalmers, 
Jiiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  A our.  Jiiog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Jiiog.  Ilist.  of  the  Cine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cozcoz  is  the  name  given  in  Mexican  mythology 
to  the  patriarch  who,  together  with  his  wife,  Xochiqnet- 
zal,  escaped  the  deluge  by  constructing  a boat  of  cypress 
wood.  This  legend  is  evidently  a tradition  from  the 
history  of  Noah.  See  Deluge. 


Coze,  Henry  Octavius,  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  in  1811,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster and  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  graduating  in 
1833.  lie  entered  at  once  upon  work  in  the  MS.  de- 
partment at  the  library’  of  the  British  Museum,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  1838,  when  he  became  one  of  the  sub- 
librarians of  the  Bodleian  library.  He  succeeded  the 
late  Dr.  Bandiuel  as  head  librarian  in  1860.  On  the 
part  of  the  government  Mr.  Coxe  was  sent  out  to  in- 
spect the  libraries  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Levant. 

He  was  an  authority  on  the  date  and  character  of  MS&, 
and  he  detected  one  of  the  forgeries  palmed  by  M.  Si- 
monides upon  the  learned.  He  died  July  10, 1881,  at 
Oxford.  Mr.  Coxe  was  the  editor  and  author  of  many 
works;  the  most  important  of  all  his  labors  being  the 
new  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  was  curate 
in  a London  district  while  working  at  the  museum;  and 
he  was  in  charge  of  Wytham,  near  Oxford,  as  curate  or 
rector,  for  twenty-five  years,  until  his  death.  He  was 
Oxford  select  preacher  in  1842,  and  Whitehall  preacher 
in  1868 ; also  an  honorary  fellow  of  Worcester  and  Cor- 
pus Christi  colleges,  and  chaplain  of  the  latter.  (B.P.) 

Coze,  Richard  Charles,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  1800.  He  graduated  at  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  in  1821,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1823, 
and  priest  in  1824;  in  1841  became  vicar  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  ; in  1843  honorary’  canon  of  Durham,  and  one 
of  the  select  preachers  before  the  University  of  Oxford; 
in  1853  archdeacon  of  Lindisfame.  with  the  vicarage  of 
Engiinghatn  annexed ; and  in  1857  canon  of  Durham. 
He  died  at  Englingham,  Aug.  25,  1865.  Archdeacon 
Coxe  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  theological 
works,  a number  of  sermons,  and  a few  volumes  of  po- 
ems of  a high  order  of  merit.  See  Appleton's  Annual 
CyclojHtdui,  1865,  p.  674. 

Coze.  William  (1),  an  English  author  and  divine, 
was  born  in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  March  7, 
1747.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1768  he  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the  Lat- 
ter ; and  during  his  residence  at  the  university  distin- 
guished bimselfby  his  classical  attainments,  twice  gain- 
ing the  bachelor’s  prize  for  the  best  Latin  dissertation. 
He  was  ordained,  and  appointed  curate  of  Denham  in 
1771;  rector  of  Bcmerton  in  1788;  canon-residentiary 
of  Salisbury  in  1803;  and  archdeacon  of  Wilts  in  1805. 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  June  8,  1828.  Mr. 
Coxe,  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  several  noblemen,  spent,  at 
various  times,  many  years  on  the  Continent,  where  be 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  collecting  information  about 
the  countries  which  he  visited.  The  result  appeared  in 
many  volumes  of  travels  and  history,  all  of  which  are 
characterized  by  close  observation,  care,  and  research. 
Archdeacon  Coxe  published,  also,  several  large  tope* 
graphical  works,  besides  some  of  a religious  character. 
A set  of  his  historical  works  and  travels  is  published 
in  twenty -four  volumes,  imperial  quarto.  See  The 
(Lond.)  A nnual  Register,  1828,  p.  237 ; Hart,  Manual 
of  Eng.  Literature ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Iirii.  and  A mer. 
Authors,  s.  v. 

Coze,  William  (2),  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a student  in  Jefferson 
College,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nan’  in  1828.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the 
Presbytery’  of  New  Brunswick,  Oct.  8 of  the  same  year; 
was  missionary  to  New  Orleans,  la.,  in  1829;  staled 
supply  at  Apple  Creek,  O.,  from  1832  to  1836;  at  lan- 
casterinl837;  pastor  there  from  1838  to  1849;  and  there- 
after at  Piqua  until  his  death,  in  1856.  See  Gen.  Cab 
of  l'rinceton  Theol.  .Sent.  1881,  p.  53. 

Coxhead,  Bkx.jamin,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  June  9, 1772,  and  baptized  at  Carter  lane,  Lon- 
don, May’  27, 1794.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies 
at  the  academy  in  Bristol;  and  was  ordained  at  Wild 
Street  Church,  London, Oct.  30. 1800,  remaining  there  un- 
til 1807,  when  he  removed  to  Truro,  w here,  for  the  most 
of  the  time,  he  continued  until  1820.  For  two  or  three 
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year*  he  was  out  of  the  pastorate,  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health.  In  April,  1824,  he  accepted  a call  to  Winches- 
ter, and  was  pastor  in  that  city  seven  years,  from  1824 
to  J831.  lie  continued  to  reside  in  Winchester  for  five 
years,  preaching  when  he  could,  and  then  removed  to 
Newbury,  where,  without  charge,  he  preached  frequent- 
ly, until  laid  aside  by  the  infirmities  of  age.  He  died 
Nov.  12.  1851.  See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand-book , 1852, 
p.  46.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Coxida,  £lie  dk,  a French  religious  writer,  was 
born  near  Fumes  about  1140.  In  1189  he  became  ab- 
bot of  the  monastery  of  Dunes  (Cistercian),  where  he 
acquired  extensive  celebrity  for  his  knowledge  and 
virtue.  He  died  in  1203,  leaving  only  two  Hermans, 
which  have  been  published  by  Visch  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  Ordinis  Cistercicnsis.  See  Hoefer,  A ’ouv. 
Biog.  Cine  rale,  s.  v. 

Coxis.  See  Coxcie. 

Coxow,  Thomas  T.,  an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  bom  at  Hull  in  1812.  In  early  life  he  was  con- 
verted, and  joined  the  New  Connection  Methodists. 
In  1834  he  began  to  itinerate  in  their  ministry,  and  for 
nearly-  ten  years  preached  with  acceptance  in  nine  cir- 
cuits, when,  at  Halifax,  ill-health  suspended  his  labors 
in  1843,  and  he  retired  to  Hull,  where  he  died,  Aug.  17 
of  the  same  year.  See  J finales  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence. 

Coyaco,  Council  of  ( Concilium  Coyacense),  was 
held  in  1050,  at  Coyaco,  or  Covaee,  in  the  diocese  of 
Orvietta,  Spain,  by  Ferdinand  I of  Castile.  Nine  bish- 
ops attended,  and  thirteen  decrees  were  published,  re- 
lating partly  to  the  Church  and  partly  to  the  state. 

4.  Orders,  tinder  anathema,  that  all  abbots  and  abbesses 
shall  govern  their  bouses  according  to  the  rule  of  8t 
Isidore  or  8L  Benedict,  and  shall  submit  In  all  things  to 
their  bishop. 

3.  Order*  that  churches  and  the  clergy  shall  be  nnder 
the  control  of  their  bishop,  and  not  nnder  that  of  any  lay 
person ; that  suitable  vessels  and  onininents  be  provided ; 
that  no  chalice  of  wood  or  earthenware  shall  be  allowed ; 
that  the  altar  shall  be  made  entirely  of  stone,  and  shall 
be  consecrated  by  the  bishop.  It  also  directs  that  in 
every  church  the  proper  priestly  vestments  shall  be  pro- 
vided, viz.  the  surphret  amice,  nib,  dnetorinm,  belt,  stole, 
maniple,  and  chasuble : also  the  vestments  of  the  deacon, 
viz.  amice,  alb,  and  stole.  Also  It  orders,  that  under  the 
chalice  shall  be  placed  a paten,  and  over  It  it  corporal  of 
linen.  The  host  to  be  made  of  fine  flour,  without  any  ad- 
mixture; the  wine  and  water  to  be  pure,  so  that,  lu  the 
wine  and  host  and  water,  the  sacred  Trinity  may  )>e 
signified-  That  the  vestments  of  priests  ministering  in 
the  church  shall  reach  to  their  feet.  Tlint  they  shall 
have  no  wotneu  in  their  houses  except  a mother,  or  aunt, 
or  sitter,  or  woman  of  approved  character,  who  shall  al- 
ways be  dressed  entirely  in  black : and  that  they  shall 
tea<&  infants  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer. 

5.  Enjoins  that  archdeacons  shall  present  for  ordiun- 
tion  only  snch  clerks  as  shall  know  the  whole  psalter, 
with  the  hymns  aud  cauticles,  epistles,  gospels,  and 
prayers. 

6*  Orders  all  Christian  persons  to  go  to  chnrch  on  Sat- 
urday evenings,  and  on  Sunday  to  be  present  at  the 
matins,  mast*,  aud  at  all  the  hours ; to  do  no  work,  nor 
travel  <»n  that  day,  unless  for  the  purposes  of  devotion, 
visiting  the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  executing  a secret 
order  of  the  klug,  or  of  defence  against  the  Saracens. 
Those  who  break  this  canon  are,  according  to  their  rank, 
richer  to  be  deprived  of  communion  for  a year,  or  to  re- 
ceive nut  hundred  lashes. 

II.  Commands  fasting  on  Friday. 

1*.  Forbids  the  forcible  seizure  of  those  who  have 
taken  refnge  in  a church,  or  within  tbirty-onc  paces  of  it 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  in  the  copies  of 
these  canons.  Sec  Labbe,  Condi,  ix,  1063.  — Landon, 
Man.  of  Councils , s.  v.;  Richard  et  Giraud,  Bibliothigue 
S aerie,  s.  v. 

Coyle,  John,  a Scotch  Congregational  minister, 
waa  bom  at  Montrose,  July  26,  1842.  He  was  con- 
verted in  hia  eighteenth  year;  joined  the  Wesleyans 
at  firat,  bat  soon  after  became  a Congregationalist ; re- 
ceived his  ministerial  education  largely  under  private 
instructors;  ami  was  ordained  at  Forfar,  April  26, 1866, 
where  he  labored  with  great  ability,  zeal,  and  devoted- 


ness until  his  death,  July  1,  1868.  See  (Loud.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1869,  p.  241. 

Coypel,  Antoine,  a French  painter,  son  and 
scholar  of  Noel,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1661.  He  went 
to  Rome  when  quite  young,  and  studied  the  works  of 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  Caracci.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  returned  to  Paris  with  a very  superficial 
knowledge  of  his  profession.  He  was  only  nineteen 
when  he  painted  his  Assumption,  for  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  at  twenty  he  was  elected  a royal 
academician.  He  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king 
in  1715.  His  principal  works  are  at  Paris.  They  are 
Christ  Curing  the  Blind,  at  the  Carthusian  convent; 
Christ  among  the  Doctors;  and  The  Assumption,  in  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame.  He  died  in  1722.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Bine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Coypel,  Noel  (snrnamed  I*  Poussin),  an  eminent 
French  painter,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1628.  He  studied 
first  under  Poncet,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered 
the  school  of  Quillerier,  where  he  made  such  rapid  prog- 
ress that  his  merit  procured  his  election  to  the  Academy 
in  1659,  his  reception-picture  being  Cain  Slaying  Abel. 
His  celebrated  Martyrdom  of  St.  James  was  painted  for 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  about  this  time.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  king  director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  where  he  went  in  1672.  His  best  productions 
after  this  were  The  Virgin  Caressing  the.  Infant  and 
The  Holy  Family.  He  died  in  1707.  Sec  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  A 'our.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Coypel.  Noel  Nicolas,  a French  painter,  was 
bom  in  1692,  and  was  a son  of  Noel  by  a second  mar- 
riage. He  received  his  finit  instruction  from  his  father, 
after  which  he  studied  in  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  in 
1728  was  elected  a member  of  that  institution.  His 
best  works  are  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  and  the  altar-piece  in  the 
same  chapel,  representing  The  Assumption.  11c  died  in 
1735.  Sec  Hoefer,  A'onr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.;  Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Coy  se  vox,  Antoine,  an  eminent  French  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1640.  Before  he  was  seventeen 
he  distinguished  himself  by  n statue  of  the  Virgin , and 
immediately  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under 
Lerambert  and  other  masters.  He  produced  some  fine 
works,  among  which  were  the  tomb  of  cardinal  Maz- 
arin,  and  the  monument  of  Charles  le  llrun,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicolas.  He  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  10, 1720. 
Sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spoouer,  Biog, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cozad,  Jacoh,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  July  2, 1819.  He  experienced  religion  in  early 
life,  received  license  to  exhort  in  1841,  and  in  1842  en- 
tered the  Indiana  Conference.  In  it  he  labored  faith- 
fully to  the  close  of  his  life,  April  13,  1863.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferetu.'es,  1863,  p.  212. 

Cozza,  Carlo,  an  Italian  painter,  son  and  scholar 
of  Giovanni  Battista,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  about  1700. 
He  painted  several  pictures  fur  the  churches  of  his  na- 
tive city,  among  which  arc  The  Annunciation,  in  the 
Chicsa  Nuova;  St.  Antotiio,  in  Santa  Lucia;  and  St. 
Francesco  da  Paolo,  in  San  Matteo.  He  died  at  Fer- 
rara in  1769.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  oj'the  Fine  A rts, 
a.  v. 

Cozza,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Istilo,  in  Calabria,  in  1605,  and  studied  at  Rome 
under  Domcnichino.  One  of  his  best  works  was  at 
Rome,  and  represented  the  Virgine  del  Riscatto,  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Francesca  Humana.  He  died  at  Home 
in  1682.  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cozza,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Milan  in  1676,  and  settled  at  Fcrrarn  while 
very  young,  where  he  executed  many  works  for  the 
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churches.  The  principal  arc,  The  Conception , in  the 
cathedral;  The  Iloly  Family,  in  the  Church  of  Ognis- 
santi ; The  A ssumption , in  San  Guglielmo ; and  The  A n- 
nuncialion , in  Santa  Lucia.  He  died  at  Ferrara  in  1742. 
See  Spooner,  Bioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Hocfer, 
A'our.  Bioy.  G Inhale,  s.  v. 

Cozza,  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  bom 
near  Bolscna,  March  31, 1G54.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Observantists,  and  after  having  been  successively 
professor  of  theology  and  vice-commissary  of  his  order, 
was  elected  its  minister-general,  May  15, 1723.  In  De- 
cember, 1726,  Benedict  XIII  created  him  cardinal,  and 
he  was  afterwards  promoted  to  several  other  ecclesias- 
tical offices.  He  died  at  Home,  Jan.  18, 1729,  leaving 
various  historical  and  arclueological  works  in  Latin,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy.  Genirale,  s.  v. ; Wetzer  u. 
Wcltc,  Kirchcn-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Cozzando,  Leonardo,  an  Italian  biographer,  was 
born  at  Rovato,  near  Brescia,  in  1620.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  the  order  of  Servites,  and  while 
young  taught  philosophy  at  Verona  and  Vienna.  He 
afterwards  became  professor  of  theology,  and  regent  of 
the  College  of  SL  Alexander  of  Brescia.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Erratiti.  He  died  Feb.  7,  1702,  leaving,  Corsi  di 
Ptuna  (Brescia,  1645): — RUtretto  dei  I'reluti  della  sun 
Reliyione.  (ibid.  1673): — Vite  del  /’.  Paolo  Ciyone  e del 
P.  Ottavio  Pantayolo:  — De  MayUterio  Antiquarian 
Philosopharum  (Cologne,  1682;  Geneva,  1684): — Li- 
braria  Bresciana  (Brescia,  1694);  this  work  contains 
the  lives  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  authors: — Vago  e 
Curioto  RUtretto  Profano  e Sayro  dell'  Itutoria  Bret - 
ciana  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy.  G her  ale, 
8.  V. 

Cozzens,  Samvel  Woodward,  I).D.,  a Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  in  Mayfield,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25, 
1801.  He  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1828, 
and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminnrv  in  1831 ; was 
ordained  at  Marblehead,  Mass. ; became  colleague  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Dana  in  1832;  in  1837  pastor  at  Milton;  and  in 
1847  acting  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Milton,  remain- 
ing there  until  1851.  The  Kingsborough  (N.  Y.)  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  the  next  in  which  he  labored  in 
the  same  capacity;  and  in  1853  he  was  installed  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Mount  Vernon,  from  which  he 
was  dismissed  in  1859.  During  the  next  nine  years  he 
was  noting  pastor  at  Wcybridge,  Vt. ; then,  in  the  same 
relation,  he  served  the  Church  at  South  Plymouth,  Mass., 
from  1868  to  1872.  He  died  in  Medfield,  Aug.  7,  1876. 
See  Cony.  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  422. 

Crabb,  John  M..  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Garrard  County,  Ky.,  in  1804.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Miami  University,  Oxford,  0.,  and  studied  theology 
in  the  Western  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  In  1838 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  engaged  at  Eaton  and 
Alexandria;  subsequently  he  was  pastor  of  Lima,  West 
Bethcsda,  and  Union  churches,  in  Ohio.  He  died  March 
17,  1859.  He  was  a devoted  laborer  and  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Church.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  But.  A l- 
manac , I860,  p.  69. 

Crabbe,  George,  an  English  poet  and  divine,  was 
bom  at  Aldborough,  Suffolk,  Dec.  24,  1754.  When 
fourteen  years  of  age,  being  tolerably  grounded  in 
mathematics  and  classics,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a sur- 
geon near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  had  no  liking  for 
the  profession,  and  ultimately  proceeded  to  London  to 
make  a trial  of  literature.  For  a time  he  was  very  un- 
fortunate. At  last,  when  threatened  with  arrest  for 
debt,  he  made  his  case  known  to  Edmund  Burke,  who 
received  him  in  a very  kindly  manner,  brought  him 
into  his  family,  introduced  him  to  Fox,  Reynolds,  John- 
son. and  other  distinguished  men,  and  gave  him  his 
criticism  and  advice  concerning  the  poem  of  The  li- 
brary, which  was  published  in  1781  (2d  ed.  1783),  and 
was  favorably  noticed.  By  the  assistance  of  Burke 
he  was  enabled  to  prepare  himself  for  admission  to 


holy  orders.  In  1782  he  was  ordained  curate  of  his 
native  place,  and  shortly  after  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  at  Bel  voir  Castle.  In  1785  he  was 
presented  to  two  small  livings  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1789 
exchanged  them  for  others  in  the  vale  of  Bel  voir,  and 
in  1813  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Trowbridge, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1832.  Mr. 
Crabbe,  in  addition  to  the  work  above  mentioned, 
published,  The  Villaye  (1783) : — The  Newspaper  (1785) : 

— The  Parish  Reyuter  (1807): — The  Borough  (1810): 

— Tales  in  Verse  (1812) : — Tales  of  the  Ball  (1819). 
See  The  North  American  Review,  1834,  p.  135;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Bioy.  Genirale,  s.  v. ; Hose,  Gen.  Bioy.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A ulhors,  s.  v. 

Crabeth,  Dirk  and  Wouter,  two  brothers,  were 
very  eminent  Dutch  painters  on  glass,  born  at  Gouda, 
in  Holland,  and  flourished  about  1560.  They  executed 
many  works  of  great  merit,  especially  the  magnificent 
windows  of  the  great  church  at  Gouda,  on  which  are 
represented,  The  Nutiri/y,  Christ  Ihririny  the.  Money- 
changers from  the  Temple,  The.  Death  of  Ilolofemes, 
and  The  Profanation  of  the  Temple  by  Heliodorvs.  See 
Hoefer.  Nouv.  Bioy.  Ginirale , s.  v. ; Spooner,  Bioy.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A tis,  s.  v. 

Crabtree,  Abraham,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  bora  at  Heplonstall,  near  Halifax,  in  1785. 

| He  entered  the  ministry  in  1811,  and  died  on  the  Pate- 
lev-Bridge  Circuit,  June  15,  1851.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1851. 

Crabtree,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  near  Heptonstall,  Yorkshire,  March  20,  1806. 
He  was  baptized  June  14, 1827,  studied  under  the  Rev. 
K.  Ingham ; after  a year’s  service  in  Dufficld,  Derby- 
shire, was  assistant  minister,  for  a time,  with  Rev.  J. 
Taylor,  at  Hinckley,  Ixicestershire,  and  then  removed 
to  Lineholm,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  died,  May  9,  1854. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1855,  p.  47.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cradock,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  bom  at 
Wolverbam,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  became  rector 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  and  subsequently  chaplain 
; to  the  duke  of  Bedford.  He  accompanied  that  noble- 
man to  Ireland  in  1757,  was  soon  after  elected  to  the 
see  of  Kilmore,  nnd  on  Dec.  4 of  the  same  year  was 
consecrated.  In  1772  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Dublin.  In  1773  he  was  one  of  the  eighteen  peers  who 
protested  against  the  passing  of  a bill  for  securing  the 
repayment  of  money  lent  by  Papists  to  Protestants  on 
mortgages  of  land.  He  died  Dec.  11, 1778.  See  IVA1- 
ton,  Memoirs  of  the  A bps.  of  Dublin,  p.  344. 

Cradock,  Thomas,  a missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  at  Wolverham,  Bedfordshire,  in 
1718,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  An  attachment 
having  sprung  up  between  a sister  of  the  duchess  of 
Bedford  and  Thomas,  he  was  persuaded  by  her  friends 
1 to  migrate  to  Maty  land,  where  it  is  believed  that  he 
arrived  in  1742.  In  October  of  that  year  the  General 
Assembly  passed  an  act  for  the  erection  of  a chapel 
1 about  twelve  miles  from  Baltimore,  to  be  called  St. 
Thomas’s.  In  1745  it  was  mnde  an  independent  parish. 
Mr.  Cradock  became  its  minister  the  same  year,  also 
keeping  a school  for  several  years.  Between  1750  and 
1753  he  preached  a sermon  which  made  considerable 
, impression,  urging  the  necessity  of  electing  a Lisbon 
in  the  colony.  In  1753  he  published  a version  of  the 
Psalms  in  heroic  verse.  About  1763  Mr.  Cradock  be- 
came physically  paralyzed,  hut  retained  his  mental  vig- 
or, and  continued  to  fulfil  his  Sabbath  appointments 
until  his  death,  May  7,  1770.  He  was  a man  of  varied 
learning,  an  intense  student,  and  n preacher  of  consider- 
able power.  See  Sprague,  A n mils  of  the  A mer.  Jialpit1 
v,  111. 

Cradock,  Zachary,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  1633,  and  educated  at  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Some  years  after  he  was  made  canon  res- 
identiary of  Chichester,  and  elected  fellow  of  Eton  Col- 
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lege  in  1672.  In  1680  be  was  chosen  provost  of  Eton. 
He  died  Oct.  16,  1695.  Dr.  Cradock  is  known  to  the 
world  by  the  high  character  given  him  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  by  two  fine  sermons ; viz.,  one  on  Pron i- 
dence,  the  other  On  the  Great  End  and  Design  of  Chris - 
tuxnity.  See  Chalmers,  Uiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Drit,  and  A mer.  .-1  uthors , s.  v. 

Crafts,  Euphalkt  Porter,  a Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  at  North  llridgewater  (now  Brockton),  Mass., 
Nov.  23, 1800.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  his  father, 
who  was  a clergyman  (a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1785),  and  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  18*21. 
After  being  engaged  for  some  time  in  teaching  and 
occasional  preaching,  he  was  ordained  in  November, 
1828,  and  settled  in  East  Bridgewater,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  eight  years.  In  1839  he  became  pastor 
in  Sandwich,  and  continued  until  1854.  After  this  he 
resided  in  East  Lexington,  teaching,  and  preaching  in 
vacant  pulpits,  as  he  had  opportunity.  Next,  he  was 
minister  at  Eastport,  Me.,  from  1866  to  1876,  and  in 
the  latter  year  removed  to  Waltham,  Mass.,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  16,  1880.  See  Jirotcn  University  Necrology, 
1879-8 o.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cragg.  Geobob,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  January,  1793.  He  joined  the  Church 
in  early  manhood,  was  ordained  at  Boroughbridge  about 
1827.  labored  there  about  seventeen  years  with  great 
success,  accepted  a call  to  Ley  bum,  Yorkshire,  where 
he  preached  fourteen  years,  and  then  removed  to  Har- 
rowgate,  where  he  died,  Dec.  1, 1873.  See  (Lond.)  Cong, 
year-book,  1875,  p.319. 

Craghead.  See  Craighead. 

Cragie  (or  Craigie),  John,  is  the  name  of  two 
Scotch  clergymen. 

X.  Took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
in  1697;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1702;  called  to  the 
living  at  Abercrombie  in  1704,  and  ordained.  He  died 
before  March  14,  1733,  aged  alKiut  fifty-six  years.  Sec 
Fasti  EecLrs.  Scoticante,  ii,  403. 

2.  Took  his  degree  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
in  1761 ; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1767;  appointed  to 
the  living  at  St.  Fergus  in  1773,  and  ordained;  trans- 
ferred to  Old  Deer  in  1798,  and  died  Oct.  9,  1821,  aged 
eighty  years.  See  Fasti  Eccies,  Scoticana,  iii,  621,  640. 

Craig,  the  name  of  a number  of  Scotch  clergymen. 

1.  Alexander  (1),  took  his  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  in  1636;  was  admitted  to  the  living 
at  Petiinain  in  1641,  and  died  in  April,  1642,  aged  about 
twenty-six  years.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  331. 

2.  Alexander  (2),  took  bis  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  in  1669;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1676;  appointed  to  the  living  at  Unst  in  1688;  deserted 
his  charge  about  1697 ; resided  at  Fraserburgh  in  1702; 
intruded  there  in  1708,  and  was  accused  of  intrusion  in 
1716.  Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  372, 441. 

3.  Archibald,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1810;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812;  or- 
bited as  assistant  in  the  living  at  Bedrule  in  1832, 
and  in  that  year  published  Introduction  to  Greek  Ac- 
centuation. See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana , i,  488. 

4.  < >eoK<;e  (1),  D.D.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1799 ; 
presented  u>  the  living  at  Kinross  in  1803,  and  ordained 
in  18*>4;  assumed  the  name  of  Duchaiuin  in  1806,  and 
died  April  18,  1812.  He  published  An  Account  of  the 
Parish.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  598. 

5.  Gboboe  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1832;  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  at  Sprouston  in  1834.  and  ordained 
in  1835;  joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843,  and  died 
Feb.  14,  1866.  He  published  A Sermon  at  the  Opening 
of  the  Parish  Church  (1838) : — A n A cconnt  of  the  A uch- 
ter order  Case  (1839): — A Memoir  of  Ret.  John  Sgm , 
his  predecessor.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  .Scoticana,  i,  473. 

6.  High,  a Covenanter  of  Edinburgh,  studied  at 
Glasgow  University  in  1667 ; was  for  some  year#  a mer- 
chant-burgess; was  called  to  the  living  at  Galashiels 


in  1692,  and  ordained.  He  died  before  April,  1714.  See 
Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  550. 

7.  James  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University 
in  1652;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Kiilearn  in  1658, 
and  ordained ; conformed  to  Episcopacy;  was  accused 
before  the  privy  council  of  several  charges  of  disloyalty, 
and  acquitted ; other  charges  being  brought  against 
him  in  1690,  he  was  ousted  by  the  rabble.  See  Fasti 
Fcdes.  Scotiauia,  ii,  356. 

8.  James  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1655;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Hoddam 
in  1661,  and  ordained;  transferred  to  Selkirk  in  1666, 
and  to  Tranent  in  1676;  was  deprived  for  refusing  the 
test  in  1681 ; elected  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  kirk- 
session,  heritors,  magistrates,  and  deacons,  to  the  second 
charge,  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  in  1687 ; obliged  to  re- 
move to  an  old  chapel  near  the  Watergate  in  1691 ; re- 
ceived into  communion,  and  transferred  to  Dudding- 
ston  in  1694.  He  died  May  31,  1704,  aged  about  sev- 
enty-two vears.  Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  89;  iii. 
860*,  540, 620. 

9.  James  (3),  was  born  at  Thomton-loch,  in  August, 
1669;  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1694 ; 
was  called  to  the  living  at  llathans  (Tester),  in  1701, 
and  ordained;  rebuked  in  1702  for  riding  on  the  Sab- 
bath while  preaching  in  the  North  ; transferred  to  Dun- 
bar in  1718;  promoted  to  the  OKI  Church,  Edinburgh, 
in  1721,  and  died  Jan.  31, 1731.  He  published  Poems 
on  Divine  Subjects  (Edinburgh,  1727) : — Sermons  (ibid. 
1732-1788,  3 vola»).  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  15. 
364,369. 

10.  James  (4),  a native  of  Inncnvick,  was  elected 
doctor  in  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  in  1739 ; licensed 
to  preach  in  1742;  appointed  to  the  living  at  Currie  in 
1752,  and  ordained ; became  presbytery  clerk  in  1753, 
and  died  June  24,  1792,  aged  seventy-two  years.  See 
Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  146. 

11.  James  (5),  A.M.,  wa9  licensed  to  preach  in 
1795;  presented  to  the  living  at  Dolserf  in  1805,  and 
ordained;  retired  to  England  with  the  sanction  of  the 
presbytery,  and  died  there,  Nov.  9,  1845.  Sec  Fasti 
Fccles.  Scotiauia,  ii,  281. 

12.  John,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1760;  appoint- 
ed minister  at  Kirkpatrick-Fleming  in  1764 ; transferred 
to  Ruthwell  in  1783,  and  died  Dec.  16, 1798,  aged  sixty- 
one  years.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  622, 626. 

13.  Robert,  A.M.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1824 ; 
appointed  to  Stanley  chapel  in  1826 ; presented  to  the 
living  at  New  Cumnock  in  1829,  and  ordained;  trans- 
ferred to  Rothesay  in  1835,  when  Gaelic  was  no  longer 
required;  joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843,  and  died 
May  26, 1860,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  He  published, 
Theocracy  (1848) : — The  Man  Christ  Jesus  (1855).  See 
Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  105;  iii,  30,  31. 

14.  Thomas  (1),  took  his  def/ice  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  in  1603,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1611 ; 
appointed  to  the  living  at  New  Spyuic  in  1624,  and 
died  in  1639,  aged  about  fifty-six  years.  See  Fasti  Fc- 
cles. Scoticana,  iii,  171. 

15.  Thomas  (2).  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1617 ; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1620;  admit- 
ted to  the  living  at  l^rgo  before  1631,  and  continued 
in  1637,  but  was  deposed  in  1640.  See  Fasti  Fccles. 
Scoticana,  ii,  252. 

16.  Thomas  (3),  took  his  degree  at  King’s  Col- 
lege, Alierdeen,  in  1656;  became  schoolmaster  of  Dyke; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1659 ; presented  to  the  living 
at  St.  Amlrcw’s-I.hnnbryd  in  1663,  and  ordained:  de- 
prived in  1690  fur  nonjurancy,  and  died  before  1719. 
See  Fasti  Fcdes.  Scoticana,  iii,  165. 

17.  Thomas  (4),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1743; 
presenteil  to  the  living  at  Guthrie  in  1753;  ordained 
in  1754,  and  died  April  16, 1797.  Sec  Fasti  Fcdes.  Sco- 
ticana, iii,  796. 

18.  William,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1709;  took  his  degree  at  the  university  there; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1784;  called  to  the  living  at 
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Cambuanethan  in  1737,  and  ordained.  He  preached 
tbe  principles  of  virtue  and  morality  more  frequently 
than  his  hearers  hail  been  accustomed  to,  so  they  o|>- 
poseil  him;  he  was  transferred  to  the  West  Church, 
Glasgow,  iu  1738;  removed  with  his  congregation  to 
the  new  Church  of  St,  Andrew  in  17C1,  and  died  Jan. 
13, 1784.  Habitually  pious,  he  arrested  the  attention 
without  alarming  the  imagination,  and  touched  the  ; 
heart  without  rousing  the  passions.  He  published,  The  ! 
Reverence  which  it  Due  to  the  Same  of  Gal  (1761): — ' 
The  Character  and  Obligations  of  a Minister  of  the 
Gospel  (1764): — .4n  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ 
(1767) : — Twenty  Discourses  on  Various  Subjects  (Lond. 
1775 ; 2d  ed.,  with  Life,  1808, 2 vols.).  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticame,  ii,  24, 275 ; Chalmers,  Jiiog.  Diet , s.  v. ; Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  licit,  and  A user,  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Craig,  Edward,  an  English  divine,  graduated  at 
St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  curate  at  Glent- 
worth  and  Saxvy;  successively  at  Watton  and  Clap- 
ham;  St. James’s,  Edinburgh;  Staines,  Burton-Latimer, 
and,  lastly,  perpetual  curate  of  St.  James’s,  Pentonville: 
in  all  which  places  he  was  eminently  useful.  He  died 
in  1850.  Among  his  writings  are.  Patriarchal  Piety 
(1826) : — Sermons  (1828).  See  (Lond.)  Christian  Guar- 
dian, April,  1850,  p.  199;  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  Authors,  9.  v. 

Craig,  Elijah,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia about  1740,  and  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  In  1765  he  began  to  hold  religious  services  in 
his  own  tobacco-house,  and  continued  to  preach  ns  op- 
portunity presented,  lie  was  once  imprisoned  for  so 
doing,  but  nevertheless  continued  his  labors.  In  1786 
he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died  in  1808.  See 
Licet  of  Virginia  Baptist  Ministers,  p.  71-73.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Craig,  John  (1),  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  He  came  to  Maryland,  joint'd  the 
Methodists,  served  on  the  British  side  in  the  war  of 
inde|»endeuce,  went  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1784,  travelled 
through  the  province  as  a preacher;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  a Baptist  Church  at  Ragged  Island ; removed  to 
Connecticut  in  1732,  and  remained  there  two  years. 
He  then  returned  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
13, 1737,  iu  his  eighty-eighth  year.  See  Bill,  Hist,  of 
Baptists  in  the  Maritime  Provinces , p.  232. 

Craig,  John  (2),  a pioneer  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  Sept.  21, 1710,  but  was  educated  in 
America.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Donegal  Presbytery 
in  1738,  sent  to  Deer  Creek,  Hid.,  and  in  1739  to  Opequ- 
hon  Irish  Tract,  and  other  places  iu  western  Virginia. 
In  1740  he  was  ordained  pastor  at  Shenandoah  and  South 
River,  resigned  in  1754,  and  died  April  21,  1774.  He 
was  a man  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  in  perils  often,  iu 
labors  abundant.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Craig,  John  Liggett,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Dec.  7, 1828.  He  graduated  at 
Duquesne  College,  Pittsburgh,  in  1846;  studied  theol- 
ogy in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  Allegheny; 
was  licensed  by  Monongahela  Associate  Reformed  l'res- 
byterv  in  1850,  and  in  1854  accepted  a call  to  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton,  Ind.  In  1804 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  17th  regiment  Indinnn 
Veterans.  He  diet!  in  July,  1866.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  260. 

Craig,  J.  N.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  born  iu 
1814,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery, in  1836;  pastor  at  Rogersville  and  New  Providence, 
Tenn. ; afterwards  twenty-two  years  in  Columbus,  Miss., 
and  six  years  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  professor  of  moral  sci- 
ence in  the  University  of  Mississippi  until  1880.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1863.  He 
died  May  15,  1882.  He  was  a man  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  strong  character.  See  Christian  Observer, 
May  24,  1882. 

Craig,  Lewis,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Orange  County,  Va.,  about  1737,  and  converted  iu  1765. 


Being  arrested  June  4,  1768,  while  engaged  in  public 
worship,  and  thrown  into  jail  at  Fredericksburg,  he 
preached  to  crowds  of  people  through  the  prison  bars. 
In  1770  he  became  pastor  of  the  Upper  Spottsvlvania 
Church.  In  1771  he  was  again  imprisoned  three  months. 
After  preaching  in  several  places  in  Kentucky,  be  was 
pastor  of  South  Elkhom  Church  about  nine  years.  In 
1792  he  moved  to  Bracken  County,  Kv.,  iu  which  he 
organized  several  churches.  He  died  suddetdy  about 
1828.  Sec  Catbcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  285.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Craig,  Thomas,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1780.  He  was  con- 
verted in  early  life ; received  his  ministerial  training 
at  llomerton  College;  and  was  ordained  in  1802  at 
Hocking,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  June  21, 1865. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-bool,  1866,  p.  243. 

Craig,  Wheelock.  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Augusta,  Me.,  in  July.  1824.  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1843,  in  1847  at  the  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  iu 
teaching.  In  1849  he  was  ordained  in  New  Castle,  and 
the  next  year  accept  ed  a call  to  the  Trinitarian  Church 
in  New  Bedford, Mass.  In  May,  1868,  he  went  abroad 
for  his  health,  but  died  at  Neufcbatel,  Switzerland,  in 
November  following.  Sec  7 list,  of  Bovcdoin  College, 
p.  5 ii,  5(8.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Craighead,  Alexander,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  licensed  by 
Donegal  Presbytery  in  1734,  and  sent  to  Middle  Octo- 
rnra  and  “over  the  river.”  He  was  ordained  Nov.  18, 
1735,  but  disputes  arising  from  a difference  of  views,  he 
was  suspended.  He  joined  Newcastle  I*resbytery  in 
1754;  met  with  Hanover  Presbytery  in  1757,  and  was 
sent  to  Rocky  River,  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  other 
vacancies.  He  died  in  March,  1766.  See  Webster,  Hist, 
of  the  Presb.  Church  in  America , 1857. 

Craighead,  John,  a Presbyterian  minister,  a grad- 
uate of  Princeton  College,  received  ordination  from  Don- 
egal Presbytery  about  1767,  and  was  pastor  at  Rocky 
Spring,  l’a.,  until  1798.  lie  died  April  20.  1799.  See 
Alexander,  Princeton  College  in  the  18/A  Century. 

Craighead,  Robert,  Sr.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1653;  w as 
ordained  over  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Castle 
Finn,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  before  1661 ; went  l<> 
Glasgow  in  June,  1689;  had  a call  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow;  returned  to  Ireland  in  1690,  and 
was  admitted  to  Derry ; went  back  to  Glasgow  in  1698; 
settled  at  his  former  charge  about  1700,  and  died  there 
in  September,  1711,  aged  about  seventy-eight  years. 
He  published  .4n  Answer  to  a Discourse  on  the  Inven- 
tions of  Men  in  Worship  (1694): — Advice  to  Communi- 
cants (1695):  — .1  deice  for  Assurance  of  Salvation 
(1702)  : — .4  urtrer  to  the  Bishop  of  Derry's  Second  Ad- 
monition (1697): — Warning  and  A deice  to  the  Christian 
(1701): — Walling  with  God  (1712).  See  Fasti  Pedes. 
Scoticamr,  ii,  16, 18. 

Craighead,  Robert,  Jr.,  an  Irish  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Castle  Finn,  County  Donegal  in 
1684.  lie  took  bis  degree  of  A.M.  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  iu  1702.  studied  divinity  at  Edinburgh  and 
Leyden,  and  in  1709  was  ordained  colleague  to  Mr. 
Iredell,  in  Capel  Street, or  Man  ’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  where 
1 lie  died,  July  30,  1738.  Both  he  and  his  father  were 
brilliant  and  effective  workers  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterians.  See  Reid,  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in 
Ireland. 

Craighead.  Thomas,  a Presbyterian  minister, was 
a native  of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  med- 
icine as  well  as  divinity,  and,  after  being  settled  iu  Ire- 
land for  ten  or  twelve  years,  went,  in  1715,  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  employed  in  the  ministry  at  Freetown, 
near  Fall  River,  Mass.,  until  1723.  In  1724  he  was  re- 
ceived by  New  Castle  Presbytery,  and  became  pastor  at 
White  Clay,  Pa.  In  1733  lie  was  installed  at  Pequea, 
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but  was  dismissed  in  1786,  and  became  a supply  at  Han- 
over Paxton,  and  Conedogwinnit.  He  was  installed  at 
Hopewell  in  1738,  and  in  April,  1739,  he  dropped  dead 
in  the  pulpit.  See  Webster,  Hist.  of  the  Presb.  Church 
in  A merica,  1857. 

Craighead,  Thomas  B.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  in  1780. 
For  a few  months  he  preached  at  Sugar  Creek,  his  na- 
tive place,  and  then  removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he 
was  brought  to  trial  before  the  presbytery  for  holding 
certain  Pelagian  views;  and  the  controversy  which 
arose  lasted  for  many  years.  Mr.  Craighead  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Davidson  Academy  (afterwards  Nash- 
ville University),  and  became  its  first  president,  which 
position  he  held  for  over  two  years.  His  publications 
are,  .4  Sermon  on  Regeneration : — filers  to  Rer.  J.  P. 
CampbtU : — The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  (1833) : 
— The  Potters  and  Susceptibilities  of  the  Human  Mind 
(1834,  12mo): — A Defence  of  the  Elkhom  Association 
(1822).  Mr.  Craighead  excelled  as  an  extemporaneous 
orator,  but  not  as  a writer.  See  Alexander,  Princeton 
College  in  the  18th  Century. 

Craigie.  See  Ckagik. 

Craik.  Alexander,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798 ; became  rector  at  the 
Dundee  Academy  in  1809 ; was  presented  to  the  living 
at  Liberton  in  1813,  and  died  at  Edinburgh,  Oct.  19, 
1856,  aged  eightv-three  years.  He  published,  .4  loiter 
to  Mr.  John  Promt  (1820): — A Sermon  m the  Scottish 
Pulpit : — .4  n A (count  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti  Eccles, 
Scoticanee,  i,  226, 227. 

Crail,  Ai»am,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Aberdeen  about  1207,  and  died  in  1227.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  106. 

Crain,  Eli  B.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  born  in  Boyle  County,  Ky., 
March  24.  1807.  He  was  converted  about  1826,  in  1833  I 
entered  the  Kentucky  Conference,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  years,  labored  in  the  effective  ranks  until  i 
1853.  He  died  Jan.  10, 1867.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  j 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South , 1867,  p.  161. 

Crain,  Francis  M.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Autauga  County, 
Ala.,  June  18,  1828,  professed  religion  in  1847,  in  1852 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  into  the  Alabama  i 
Conference,  and  died  April  19,  1859.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  if.  E.  Church  South,  1859, 

p.  160. 

Crallo,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  was  pa- 
tron of  Llangrallo,  otherwise  Coychurch,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  222).  — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cram.  Jacob,  a Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  11.,  Oct.  12,  1762,  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1782.  He  was  ordained  at 
Hopkinton,  N.  II.,  Jan.  25,  1789,  and  dismissed  Jan.  5, 
1792.  He  labored  a9  a missionary  among  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  in  western  New  York,  until  May,  1801, 
and  then  settled,  without  charge,  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where 
he  died.  Dec.  21, 1833.  See  Hist,  of  the.  Maulon  A ssoci- 
atitm.  p.  223.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cramb.  A.  B.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Weare,  N.  H.,  July  2,  1827.  He  removed  to  Illinois 
in  1840;  settled  in  Woodford  County,  near  Metamora; 
pursued  bis  studies  at  Shurtleff  College;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1848,  and  ordained  Oct.  13,  1849,  his  prin- 
cipal pastorates  being  at  Metamora,  111.,  and  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1857.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Eneyciop.  p.  286.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crambeth,  Matthkw  i>k,  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunkeld  in  1289,  and  died  in  1312. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  81. 

Cramer.  Andreas,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  1582  at  Heimcrsleben,  near  Magde- 


burg. He  studied  at  Ilelmstiidt,  was  in  1607  rector  at 
Quedlinburg,  and  in  1615  pastor  of  St.  John’s  at  Magde- 
burg. During  the  thirty  years’  war  he  had  to  leave 
that  place,  and  was  appointed  in  1631  superintendent 
at  Mohlhnuscn,  where  he  died  in  1640.  His  writings, 
which  arc  of  n controversial  character,  are  given  in 
J ocher,  A llgemcines  G elch  rten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Cramer,  Daniel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Reetz,  in  the  Neumark,  Jan.  20, 
1568,  and  died  Oct.  5, 1637,  at  Stettin,  being  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  pastor  of  Su  Mary’s,  and  member 
of  consistory.  He  wrote,  Sana  Doclrina  de  Pnedesti- 
nalione : — Schola  Prophetica: — Arbor  If  a reticle  Con- 
sanguinitatis : — Methodus  Tractandi  Texlum  Scriptures 
Sacrw: — Isagoge  ad  I.ibros  Projjhelicos  et  .1  postolicos : 
— Disp.  Theol.  de  Descetisu  Christ i ad  Inferos,  de  Regno 
Christi,  de  Quastione : an  Iheretico  sit  Eides  Servanda : 
— De  Distingueiulo  Decalogo  quoad  Praccptorum  Nu- 
merum,  and  others.  See  Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten- 
Isxikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  721, 
764,807 ; Hoofer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Cramer,  B[einrich  Matthias  August,  a Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  10,  1745. 
lie  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1775  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Wipert’s  at  Quedlinburg,  and  died  April  12,  1801.  lie 
translated  R.  Simon’s  Hisloirc  Critique  into  German, 
with  valuable  additions  (Halle,  1776-1780),  and  wrote, 
Briefe  iiber  Inquisitiimsgericht  und  K etzerv erfol zung 
(Leipsic,  1785,  2 vols.): — Lebensgeschichtc  Jesu  von 
Xuzareth  (ibid.  1787).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  The- 
ologen  Deutschlands,  i,  280  sq. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  l,  9,  74,  765;  ii,  257,  394.  (B.  P.) 

Cramer,  Jean  Jacob,  a Swiss  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  horn  at  EUg,  near  Zurich,  Jan.  24,  1673.  Af- 
ter having  travelled  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  aud 
England,  he  was  successively  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Zurich  and  of  theology  at  Hcrbom.  He  died  at  Zu- 
rich, Feb.  9,  1702,  leaving,  Theologia  Israelis  (Frank- 
fort, 1705): — Commentarius  Posthumus  in  Codicem 
Succah  (Utrecht,  1720): — some  dissertations,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  published  under  the  title,  De 
Aru  Extenore  Templi  Secundi  (1697).  See  Hoefer, 
iVouv.  Biog.  Glnerale,  s.  v.;  Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Ge~ 
lehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Cramer,  Jean  Rudolph,  a learned  Protestant 
divine  of  Switzerland,  was  bom  at  Ellg,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  Feb.  14,  1678,  and  was  instructed  in  the  clas- 
sics by  his  father.  He  studied  medicine  at  first,  but 
turned  his  attention  to  divinity  in  1693,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  ministry  in  1699.  In  1701  he  went  to 
Leyden,  and  in  1702  published  his  Seven  Dissertations 
on  the  Uilcoth  Biccurim . He  was  chosen  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor at  Zurich  on  Sept.  18  of  the  same  year.  In  1705 
he  was  appoiuted  to  teach  sacred  and  profaue  history, 
and  in  1725  was  made  professor  of  theology.  He  died 
July  14, 1737.  His  works  are  very  numerous.  Among 
them  arc  Constilutiones  de.  Primitivis  R.  Mosis  F.  Mai * 
moms: — Decas  Thesium  Theologicarum  (1704,  4to) : — 
De.  Summa  Prcedicntionis  Apostolica  (1725,  4to).  Sec 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehr- 
ten~  Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Cramer,  Johann  DanieL  a Reformed  theologian 
of  Germnny,  was  bom  at  Hannu,  May  5, 1672.  In  1693 
he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  philology,  and  in 
1709  was  made  doctor  of  theology  on  presenting  a dis- 
sertation, Disp.de.  Gratia-  Divines  Progressu  ad  Posteros 
Credentium.  He  died  at  Zerbst,  Oct.  23,  1715.  See 
Jocher,  Allgtmeines  Gelehrten-I^xikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Cramer,  Johann  Friedrich  Heinrich,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Dahlcn, 
Sept.  2, 1754.  After  being  deacon  at  the  Kreuz  Kirche 
in  Dresden,  he  was  in  1815  appointed  pastor  there,  aud 
died  Sept.  4,  1820.  He  published.  Kune  Erlddrungen 
und  Beobachtungen  iiher  Abschnitte  der  heil.  Schrift 
(Leipsic,  1811) : — Predigtm  iiber  die  Evungelien  u.  Epi- 
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stein  (Zittau,  1818, 1820,  1826,  2 vols.) : — Geschichie  des 
Christenthums  und  der  Kirche : — Ueber  die  Nachahmung 
Jr tu  (Dresden,  1791 ; 5th  ed.  1808) : — Beicht-und  Com - 
munionbuch  (ibid.  1794;  15th  ed.  1828).  See  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  127,  134,  816,  861,  366. 
(B.  I\) 

Cramer,  Johann  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Lcipsic,  March  11, 1658.  He 
studied  at  his  native  place  and  at  Wittenberg,  was 
preacher  at  St.  Thomas’s  and  afterwards  pastor  of  St. 
John’s,  at  Lcipsic,  and  died  Jan.  II,  1702.  Ho  wrote,  De 
Promissionibus  Vilee  .F.terme  in  Vet.  Testamento  : — De 
Syllogism o Christi  in  Job.  riii,  47 ; — De  I 'ocatume  M re- 
tire ad  Sacerdotium : — Theologia  Israelis  (published 
after  his  death,  Frankfort,  1705) : — De  Scholurum  Per- 
petuo  in  Ecclesia  Dei  Usu  (Herborn,  1710).  Sec  Jcicher, 
AUqemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon , s.  v. ; Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i, 
190.  (B.  1\) 

Cramer,  John  Anthony,  an  English  philologist 
of  German  extraction,  was  born  in  1793  at  Mitloedi,  in 
the  canton  of  Glarus,  studied  in  Englnnd,  and  was  in 
1822  preacher  at  Binsey,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  1831  he 
was  made  principal  at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  was  in 
1842  professor  of  history  at  Oxford  University,  and  died 
at  Brighton,  Aug.  24,  1848.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  Aneedota  Grreea  Codicum  M anuscriptorum 
Bibliotheca;  Oxoniensis  (Oxford,  1834-37, 4 vols.) A n- 
ecdota  Graeca  e Codicibus  Manuscriptis  Bibliotheca;  lle- 
giee  Parisiensis  (ibid.  1839-41,  4 vols.): — Catena  Grrt- 
corum  Patrum  in  Novum  Testumentum  ( ibid.  eod.  7 
vols.) : — Study  of  Modern  History  (ibid.  1843).  See 
Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v.  (B.  1*.) 

Cramer,  John  Kearsley,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Williamsport,  Md.,  Sept.  24, 1824.  He 
graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1848,  and  studied 
theology  part  of  a year  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  was  stated  supply  at  Charlotte  Court-house, 
Va.,  in  1852  and  1853;  also  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1854  and  1855;  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle, 
April  13, 1859 ; pastor  at  Williamsport  and  Welsh  Run, 
Md.,  from  1859  to  1861;  stated  supply  at  Havre  do 
Grace  in  1861,  and  pastor  from  1863  to  1866;  pastor- 
elect  at  Churchville  from  1866  to  1868,  and  died  at  Cum- 
berland, Dec.  19, 1869.  See  Gen.  Cut.  of  Princeton  TheoL 
Sem.  1881,  p.  173. 

Cramer,  Ludwig  Dankegott.  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  April  19,  1791,  at 
Baumersroda,  near  Freiburg.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, and  in  1812  commenced  his  lectures  on  moral 
philosophy  there.  In  1817  he  was  called  to  Rostock 
as  professor  of  theology,  but  in  the  fullowing  year 
went  to  Lcipsic  as  successor  of  Kcil,  and  died  Jan.  8, 
1824.  He  wrote,  Doctrina  Judteorum  de  Pneexistentia 
Animarum  (Wittenberg,  1810) : — Ueber  den  Mystudsmus 
in  der  Fhilosophie  (ibid.  1811) : — Systematische  Darstel- 
lung  der  Moral  der  Apokryphen  des  Alten  Testaments 
(Lcipsic,  1814) : — De  Sacra  I.ibrorum  V.  T.  A uctoritate 
(ibid.  1819) : — Progr.  de  Bibliologia  in  Sacris  N.  T.  Li- 
bris  Propositu  (ibid.  1822, 1823) : — Vorlesunge n uber  die 
christi.  Dogmatik  (ed.  by  Niibc,  ibid.  1829).  See  During, 
Die  gelehiien  Theolor/en  Deutschland !»,  i,  283;  Winer, 
Hundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  239, 294, 302, 310, 430;  ii,  200; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  248.  (B.  P.) 

Cramer,  Matthias,  a German  controversialist, 
was  born  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1557. 
He  published,  Catholica  ac  Orthodoxa  Jtelirpo  (Colon. 
1542) : — De  Cafholicte  Fidei  Jlegula  A ssertio  (1556).  Sec 
llartzheim,  Bibl.  Colon,  p.  243;  Streber,  in  Wetzcr  u. 
Welte's  Kirchcn-Ixxikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Cramond,  James,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  16-14;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1646;  went  to  England  as  preach- 
er to  a regiment,  for  which  he  was  debarred  the  privi- 
leges of  a minister;  but  on  his  repentance  the  assembly 
readmitted  him  in  1650,  and  he  was  called  to  the  living 


at  Fcam  in  1653.  He  djed  in  1690,  aged  al>out  sixty- 
six  years.  See  Fasti  F.ccles.  Scoticanrr , iii,  831. 

Cramond,  Robert,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
took  his  degree  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in 
1764;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregation at  Ktal  in  1775,  and  admitted  to  the  living 
at  Yarrow  in  1776.  He  died  Feb.  14,  1791,  aged  fifty 
years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  564. 

Cramp,  John  Mockett,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Bap- 
tist educator  and  author,  wns  bom  at  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of 
Thanet,  England,  July  25, 1791,  and  educated  at  Step- 
ney College.  He  was  successively  pastor  at  South- 
wnrk,  London,  in  1818;  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet,  from 
1827  to  1842  (part  of  the  time  assisting  his  father.  Rev. 
Thomas  Cramp),  and  Hastings  in  1842.  In  1844  he  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  an  unsuccessful  Baptist  College 
in  Montreal,  Canada, which  he  held  until  1849.  He  was 
editor,  in  that  city,  of  The  Register  from  1844  to  1849,  of 
The  Colonud  Protestant  (with  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  D.D.)  in 
1848  and  1849,  and  of  The  FHlot  from  1849  to  1851.  In 
1857  he  became  president  of  Acadia  College,  Wolfville, 
N.  S.,  and  the  remainder  of  his  busy  life  he  devoted  to  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  Baptist  education  and  religion  in  the 
maritime  provinces.  Until  he  resigned  his  position  in 
1869,  bis  influence  was  pre-eminent  in  all  questions  of 
denominational  and  educational  politics,  lie  found  his 
college  weak  and  poor ; he  left  it  on  a firm  foundation, 
with  an  able  staff  of  instructors,  and  a good  attendance 
of  students.  The  home  and  foreign  mission  enterprise 
and  the  temperance  movement  shared  his  earnest  sup- 
port. lie  died  at  his  home  in  Wolfville,  Dec.  7,  1881. 
Dr.  Cramp  was  an  eminent  linguist  and  historian,  a 
celebrated  theologian,  and  as  a patristic  scholar  and  in 
Church  history  had  few  equals  in  the  dominion.  His 
works  are,  A Text-book  of  Popery ; or,  A History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (Lond.  1831;  eularg.  ed.  Loud,  and 
N.  Y.  1851,  8vo),  a one-sided  commentary  on  the  his- 
tory and  decrees  of  the  council, from  the  standpoint  of  a 
narrow  and  violent  Protestantism ; a valuable  work,  how- 
ever, containing  vast  information : — The  Reformation  in 
Europe  (Lond.  1844,  18mo): — Lectures  for  the  Times 
(ibid,  eod.) : — Introductory  Theobygical  Aihtress  (Hali- 
fax, N.  S.,  1851) : — Portraiture  from  Life , by  a Bereaved 
Husband  ( ibid.  1862): — The  Great  Ejectment  of  1862 
(ibid,  cod.) : — Catechism  of  Christian  Baptism  (ibid,  and 
l’hila.  1865,  18mo),  an  able  presentation,  answered  by 
Rev.  D.  D.  Currie  •.—■History  of  the  Baptists  from  the 
Apostolic  Times  to  the  Close  of  the  18 th  Century  (Lond. 
1868,  8vo,  which  has  been  translated  into  German),  a 
work  whose  value  is  lessened  by  its  dogmatic  spirit : — 
Paul  aiul  Christ  (ibid,  and  Halifax,  1873),  a delightful 
and  finely  written  book: — The.  Lamb  of  God  (Edinb. 
1874).  His  Memoirs  of  Madame  Feller  and  of  Dr.  Cote 
are  records  of  certain  mission  and  educational  work  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  See  The  Wesleyan , Feb.  3, 
1882 ; Morgan,  Biblioth.  Canadensis , s.  v. 

Cramp,  Stephen  T.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Sandhurst,  Kent.  Fingland,  May  21, 
1842.  He  was  converted  in  1859,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  entered  the  Wyoming  Conference  in 
1864,  and  in  it  labored  zealously  until  his  decease, 
Jan.  19,  1870.  He  was  fervent  in  spirit,  and  untiring 
in  energy.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1870, 
p.  131.  ' ’ 

Cramp,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  1769.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  joined  the 
Church  at  Shallows,  near  his  birthplace;  very  soon 
commenced  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  took  charge 
of  the  Church  in  his  native  place,  St.  Peter’s,  and  died 
Nov.  17,  1851.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Handbook,  1852, 
p.  46.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cramp-rings  are  rings  of  precious  metal,  supposed 
to  prevent  cramp.  They  are  attributed  by  Hospiuian 
to  the  claim  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  possession  of 
the  ring  given  by  St.  John,  in  the  guise  of  a pilgrim,  to 
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Edward  the  Confessor.  On  Good  Fridays  the  kings  of 
England  used  to  bless  finger-rings  for  this  superstitious 
purpose. 

Crampton,  Ralph  S.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Madison,  Conn.,  Oet.  23, 1799.  He  studied  the- 
ology in  the  seminary  at  Bangor,  Me.,  was  licensed  by 
a Congregational  association  in  1827,  and  about  1837 
joined  the  Detroit  Presbyter)'.  He  was  secretary  of  [ 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  agent  for  : 
the  New  York  Temperance  Society  for  three  years,  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time  secretary'  of  the  Illinois 
State  Temperance  Society.  He  died  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  March  25,  1864.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hut.  A Imu- 
nac,  1866,  p.  212. 

Cranach  (or  Kranach),  Lucas  van,  an  old  Ger- 
man painter  and  eminent  engraver,  was  born  at  Cranach, 
in  the  province  of  Bamberg,  in  1472.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod in  life  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  electoral 
house  of  Saxony,  with  one  of  the  princes  of  which  he 
made  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1493,  and  with 
another  shared  five  years’  imprisonment,  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Mlthlberg.  He  died  at  Weimar,  Oct.  10,  1553. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  princi(>al  works:  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise ; St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
ness; The  Passion  of  Our  Saviour , in  fourteen  prints; 
The  Twelve  A /to  sties;  St.  Christopher  Carrying  the  Infant 
Jesus.  See  lloefer,  Sour.  Hiog.  Glnerale,  s.  v. ; Spooner, 
Biog.  Ilist.  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Crandal  (or  Crandall),  Joseph,  a Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Fricrtown,  R.  I.,  in  1771.  In  1774  his 
parents  removed  to  Chester,  N.  S.  He  was  converted 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  ordained,  in  1799,  pastor  at 
SackTille,  N.  B.,  and  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist  all 
through  the  region  in  which  he  lived.  In  1825  he  itin- 
erated in  Prince  Edward's  Island.  lie  died  Feb.  20, 
1858.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  286;  Bill,  fu- 
neral Sermon.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crandal.  William  Alfred,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  N..B.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Amherst  in  1858:  labored  in  Restigouchc 
County  as  home  missionary ; became  pastor  at  Norton, 
and  at  Elgin  ; preached  at  Lutes  Mount,  Moncton,  and 
other  localities  under  direction  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board.  and  died  Dec.  17, 1875.  See  Baptist  Year-book 
of  S.  &,  X.  It.,  and  P.  E.  /.,  1876,  p.  35. 

Crandall,  Andrew  Jackson,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  at  Germantown,  Chenango  Co., 
X.  Y.,  in  1813.  He  experienced  conversion  at  thir- 
teen; studied  about  three  years  at  Cazenovia  Semina- 
ry, aud  to  1834  connected  himself  with  the  Oneida  Con- 
ference. In  1818  he  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri 
Conference,  in  which  he  labored  with  zeal,  fidelity,  and 
marked  success  until  his  death  in  August,  1849.  Mr. 
Crandall  published  two  or  three  Addresses.  See  A f in- 
kles of  Amused  Conferences,  1850,  p.  510;  Sprague,  .4n- 
a a Is  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , vii,  803. 

Crandall.  Peter,  a Baptist  minister,  probably  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Crandal,  was  bom  in  Rhode  Island 
in  1770.  When  he  was  five  years  of  age  his  father  re- 
moved to  Chester,  N.  S.  He  commenced  preaching  in 
lfM);  travelled  extensively  ami  successfully;  was  pas- 
v*  at  Digby  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  died  April  2, 
185C  See  Bill,  /list,  of  Baptists  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. p.  229. 

Crandall,  Phlneas.  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister. was  bom  at  Moutville,  Conn.,  Sept.  12, 1793.  He 
w»  converted  when  about  twenty  years  of  age ; licensed 
to  exhort  in  1817  ; to  preach  in  1818;  in  1820  joined  the 
New  England  Conference;  in  1864  became  a supernu- 
merary ; in  1856  a superannuate,  and  died  Nov.  5,  1878. 
See  Minnies  of  Arousal  Conferences , 1879,  p.  51. 

Crandall,  Smith,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a member  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  and  died  in 
1840,  in  Cherokee  County,  Ga.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual 
Conferences,  1842,  p.  802. 


Crandall,  Timothy,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  1790.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
seventeen;  united  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  for 
twenty-one  years  was  an  acceptable  minister  in  that 
denomination.  In  1843  he  joined  a Free-will  Baptist 
Church ; made  himself  highly  useful  as  a preacher,  es- 
pecially in  Otsclic,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  Smyrna,  May  15, 
1853.  See  Free-will  Baptist  Register,  1855,  p.  85. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Crandon,  Piliur,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Rochester,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1810.  lie  expe- 
rienced religion  in  1823  ; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1834, 
and  in  1835  entered  the  New  England  Conference.  He 
died  at  his  post  in  1875  or  1876.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1876,  p.  74. 

Crane,  Caleb,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  Tennessee  about  1801,  of  pious  parents.  He 
was  converted  when  about  seventeen,  and  in  1822  was 
admitted  into  the  Kentucky  Conference.  About  1832 
he  removed  to  Cape  Girardeau  County,  Mo.,  and  in  1849 
entered  the  Missouri  Conference,  lie  died  Nov.  22, 
1851.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1852,  p.  131. 

Crane,  Daniel,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  April  13, 1780.  He  graduated  at 
Nassau  Hall  (College  of  New  Jersey)  in  1799;  was 
licensed  by  the  Morris  County  Presbytery  iu  1803,  and 
preached  at  Chester.  Iu  1808  he  accepted  n call  to 
Fishkill,  N.  Yn  and  in  1820  took  charge  of  a Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Waterbary,  Conn.  In  1825  he  re- 
turned to  Fishkill,  taught  school  for  two  years,  and  then 
accepted  a call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chester, 
N.  J.  He  died  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  iu  April,  1861.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A l manor,  1862,  p.  179. 

Crane,  D.  M..  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Brook- 
line, Vt.,  Feb.  25,  1812.  He  joined  the  Baptist  Church 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  three  years  afterwards  was 
licensed  to  preach,  lie  studied  at  Shelburne  Falls  and 
Middleborough,  Mass.,  took  a partial  course  at  Brown 
University,  was  ordained  in  June,  1837,  at  Brookline, 
Vt.,  remaining  one  year;  afterwards  was  pastor  at  Graf- 
ton for  four  years,  and  at  North  Springfield  three  years. 
Ilis  subsequent  pastorates  were  at  Northampton,  three 
years;  Union  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  twelve;  North 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  six ; Woonsocket,  R.  1.,  two,  and  for 
brief  |»eriods  in  three  or  four  other  places;  his  Inst  being 
at  Northampton.  He  died  at  West  Acton,  Sept.  4, 1879. 
See  The  Wutchman,  Oct.  80,  1879.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crane,  Eber,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Kil- 
lingworth,  Conn.,  May  3,  1808.  When  he  was  eight 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Marietta,  O.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  united  with  the  Church,  and 
for  a time  studied  at  South  Reading,  now  Wakefield, 
and  in  Newton  Theological  Institution.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Amesbury,  Mass..  Sept.  30,  1832 ; became  a 
missionary  in  the  West;  subsequently  was  pastor  at 
Akron,  McConnclsvillo,  Garrettsville,  and  for  short  pe- 
riods at  other  points  in  Ohio.  In  August,  1853,  he 
took  up  his  residence  iu  Mount  Pleasant,  la.,  ami  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  feeble 
churches  in  the  neigh borhood  in  which  he  lived.  lie 
died  earlv  in  April,  1884.  Sec  Chicago  Standard,  April 
17,1884.'  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crane,  Elias  Winans.  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  March  18. 1796.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1814,  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  iu  teaching.  He  then  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton  for  one  year;  Itccame  stated  supply 
in  Morristown  for  one  year;  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
byter)' of  New  Jersey,  Jan.  5,  1820;  was  pastor  at 
Springfield,  N.  J.,  till  1826,  and  thereafter  nt  Jamaica, 
L.  L,  until  his  death,  Nov.  10,  1840.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881,  p.  24. 

Crane,  Elijah,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  about  1800.  Ho  was  converted 
in  1816;  received  license  to  exhort  iu  1818;  to  preach 
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in  1821,  and  in  1822  entered  the  New  York  Conference, 
lu  1833  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio  Conference, 
became  a member  of  the  Michigan  Conference  on  its 
formation,  and  labored  faithfully  until  1859,  when  his 
health  failed.  He  died  April  23,  1868.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences , 1868,  p.  193. 

Crane,  James  Burnet,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  26,  1819.  lie 
studied  law, ami  was  for  a time  in  business;  in  1850  and 
1851  he  studied  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  colleague 
pastor  over  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Middle- 
town,  Jan.  11, 1854.  He  resigned  this  charge  April  15, 
1856;  entered  the  United  States  army  as  hospital  chap- 
lain in  April,  1863,  and  remained  until  the  dose  of  the 
war.  He  died  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Sept.  80, 1868.  Sec 
Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College , 1869. 

Crane,  James  Lyon,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Ixesville,  ().,•  Feb.  25, 1822.  He  received 
his  preparatory  education  at  Cleveland  Heights  Acad- 
emy, and  until  1864  was  a farmer  and  manufacturer  in 
Berea  and  Oberlin.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
at  Morenci,  Mich.,  Nov.  22,  1865;  was  acting  pastor 
there  until  1867 ; at  Adams  from  1867  to  1872;  at  Bed- 
ford from  1873  to  1876;  at  Michigan  Centre  and  Napo- 
leon from  1876  until  his  death,  Aug.  15, 1877. 

Crane,  James  Lyons,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  nt  Mount  Eaton,  Wayne  Co.,  O.,  Aug.  30, 
1823.  He  was  converted  in  1840 ; removed  to  Illinois 
in  18-12 ; attended  a seminary  at  Paris  about  three  years, 
in  1846  received  license  to  preach,  and  joined  the  Il- 
linois Conference.  After  holding  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant appointments,  in  1861  he  became  chaplain  of 
the  21st  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  of  which  U.  S. 
Grant  was  colonel.  He  died  of  paralysis,  July  29, 1879. 
As  a preacher  Mr.  Crane  was  original  and  bold ; a man 
of  marked  individuality,  and  thoroughly  evangelical. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 1879,  p.  41. 

Crane,  John,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1787.  He  joined  the 
Church  at  the  age  of  twelve;  at  twenty  entered  the 
Western  Conference,  and  continued  to  labor  until  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  Feb.  14, 1813.  Sec  Minutes  of  A n- 
huuI  Conferences,  1813,  p.  220. 

Crane,  John  R..  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  16, 1787.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College  in  1805;  studied  law  in 
Newark  for  over  two  years;  but  in  the  winter  of  1807 
was  converted,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  the  Ando- 
ver Theological  Seminary.  Being  licensed  in  1812  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  he  preached  in  Danbury, 
Conn. ; and  afterwards  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  Phil- 
adelphia; but  was  twice  temporarily  laid  aside  by  lung 
disease.  Nov.  4,  1818,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Middletown, Conn.,  where 
he  served  until  his  death,  Aug.  17, 1853.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A mer.  I'ulpit , ii,  562. 

Crane,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Mnrch  27,  1814. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1832,  and  from 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1835.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 1836 ; remained 
there  until  June  12,  1854;  was  then  installed  over  the 
Twentieth  Street  Congregational  Church,  New  York 
city;  from  1858  to  1859  was  acting  pastor  at  Attlebor- 
ough, and  for  some  months  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. ; Oct.  18,  1860,  was  installed  over  the 
Church  at  Middletown,  N.  Y. ; resigned  in  1868 ; was 
acting  pastor  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  until  1869;  thence  he 
removed  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  supplied  neighbor- 
ing churches  until  1875;  Marshall  and  Mattawan,  1870 
to  1873;  Plainville  Presbyterian  Church,  1874;  in  1875 
returned  to  his  pastorate  in  Middletown,  and  remnined 
until  his  death,  Dec.  25,  1877.  He  published,  Memo- 


rial of  Mrs.  Hannah  Sanford: — Memorial  of  Jonathan 
Crane , his  father.  (W.  I\  S.) 

Crane,  Jonathan  Townley,  D.D.,  a Method- 
ist Episcopal  minister,  was  born  near  Elizabeth,  N.  Jn 
June  19, 1819,  of  Presbyterian  parentage.  He  received 
an  early,  careful  religious  training;  was  left  an  or- 
phan at  the  age  of  thirteen;  experienced  religion  at 
eighteen;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1843;  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  next  spring,  and  employed  by 
the  presiding  elder  on  Parsippany  Circuit;  and  in  1845 
entered  the  New  Jersey  Conference.  His  fields  of  la- 
bor were:  in  1845,  six  months  on  Anbury  Circuit,  and 
six  at  Quarantine  and  Port  Richmond;  1846,  Hope; 
1847,  Bclvidere;  1848  to  May,  1849,  Orange;  from 
June,  1849,  to  1857,  principal  of  Pennington  Semina- 
ry; 1858  and  1859,  Trinity  Church,  Jersey  City;  1860 
and  1861,  Ilaverstraw;  1862  and  1863,  Central  Church, 
Newark;  1864  to  1866,  Morristown;  1867,  Hacketta- 
town ; 1868  to  1871,  Newark  District ; 1872  to  1875, 
Elizabeth  District;  1876  and  1877, Cross  Street  Church, 
Paterson ; and  in  1878,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
closed  his  life  and  labors,  Feb.  16,  1880.  Dr.  Crane 
was  a clear,  thorough,  and  able  writer;  a gentle  and 
painstaking  instructor,  a powerful  temperance  advo- 
cate, au  exemplary  Christian  gentleman,  and  a suc- 
cessful minister.  His  authorship  embraces,  Essay  cm 
Dancing  (1848): — The  Right  Way;  or,  Practical  lect- 
ures on  the  Decalogue  (1853): — Popular  Amusements 
(1869): — Arts  of  Intoxication  (1870): — Holiness  the 
j Birthright  of  all  God's  Children  (1874): — Methodism 
and  its  Methods  (1875);  besides  being  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Rerietr,  The  Chris- 
tian A dcocate,  and  periodicals.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual 
j Conferences,  1880,  p.  37 ; Simpson,  Cyclojxedia  of  Meth- 
odism, s.  v. 


Crane,  Nathaniel  M.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  West  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Dec.  12,  1805.  He 
was  converted  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age ; and,  af- 
ter spending  two  years  in  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  en- 
tered Williams  College,  Mass.,  and  was  two  years  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  one  year 
in  that  at  Auburn,  N.  1'.  In  1836  he  was  ordained  by 
the  Cayuga  Presbytery,  and  sent  to  India  as  a mission- 
ary, where  he  remained  for  seven  years;  returning  to 
America  he  preached  as  a supply  through  Western 
Pennsylvania  until  his  death.  Sept,  21, 1859.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  83. 


Crane,  Origen,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  July  26, 1804.  Without  taking  a col- 
legiate course  he  graduated  at  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution  in  1836;  soon  after  was  ordained  at  Newton 
j Upper  Falls,  Mass.,  remaining  for  three  years  (1836- 
1839),  and  then  removed  to  Weston,  where  he  was  pas- 
tor fourteen  years.  He  was  for  some  years  an  agent  of 
the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  for  a time 
was  a supply  nt  New  England  Village,  Grafton,  and 
West  Sutton.  He  died  nt  New  England  Village,  April 
20, 1860.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  s.  v.  (J.  C.  S.) 


Crane,  Robert  E.,  a Wesleyan  Methodist  minis- 
ter in  Nova  Scotia,  was  bom  at  Grand  Pro  (Horton)  in 
1818.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1846;  became  a su- 
pernumerary in  1867 ; and  died  in  Halifax,  June  28, 
1872.  Sec  Minutes  of  Conference  of  Eastern  British 
A merica , 1872,  p.  9. 


Crane,  Robert  H.,  a Wesleyan  Methodist  mission- 
ary, was  a native  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  labored  in  bis 
native  province  from  1818  until  1832,  and  afterwards  in 
the  West  Indies,  principally  St.  Vincent,  on  which  he 
died,  at  Kingstown,  Feb.  3,  1839.  See  M unites  oj'  the 
British  Conference,  1839,  p.  431. 

Crane.  Silas  Axtelle,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Berkeley,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  1799.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1823,  taught  one 
year,  and  was  then  tutor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity (1824-1828).  He  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr. 
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N.  B.  Crocker,  of  Providence,  R.  I, ; was  ordained  dea- 
con in  1832 ; was  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt.  (1833-1837),  and  theu  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  to  take  the  presidency  of  Kemper  College.  After 
two  years  he  became  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  in 
East  Greenwich,  where  he  died,  July  16, 1872.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crane,  Simeon  Harrison,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  8,  1800.  He 
graduated  (from  what  college  is  uncertain)  in  1823; 
studied  theology  for  two  years  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary;  was  ordained  Aug.  11,  1827;  stated  supply 
at  Bethel,  Kv.,  from  1827  to  1881;  agent  for  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions  in  1831;  stated  supply  at  Leba- 
non. O.,  from  1833  to  1839;  agent  for  New  Albany  Sem- 
inary. Ind.,  in  1840;  and  died  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug. 
80,  1841.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881, 
p.  44. 

Crane.  William  Croes,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  born  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  in  1814. 
He  received  a military  education  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. ; 
was  ordaiued  deacon  in  1837 ; for  several  years,  until 
1856,  was  rector  in  Centrcville,  Md. ; subsequently,  for 
a short  time,  in  Baltimore;  and  at  Sl  Andrew’s  Church, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  from  1858  until  his  death,  March  21, 
1877.  See  Prof.  Episc.  Almanac,  1878,  p.  168. 

Craner.  Franpois  Regis,  a Swiss  writer  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  was  born  at  Lucerne  in  1728.  After  the 
suppression  of  his  order,  he  taught  ancient  literature  at 
the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  where  he  died  in 
1806.  leaving  a German  translation  of  the  jfineid  of  Vir- 
gil (1783): — and  Dramas,  gathered  from  Swiss  history. 
See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Diog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Craner,  Thomas,  an  English  Particular  Baptist, 
was  pastor  in  Bedfordshire  till  the  people  fell  into  doc- 
trinal error ; in  1756  he  settled  at  Jewin  Street,  London. 
In  1760  the  Church  removed  to  Red  Cross  Street,  where 
he  preached  till  his  death,  March  18,  1773,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  published,  A Declaration 
of  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Christ: — A 
Scripture  Manual,  besides  four  separate  Sermons,  See 
Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  iii,  820. 

Cranford,  James,  an  English  divine  of  the  17th 
ceotarv,  was  bom  at  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  where 
bis  father  was  a divine  and  schoolmaster  of  great  note. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  beneticed  in  Northampton, 
shire,  and  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Christopher’s,  Lon- 
don. He  died  in  1657,  leaving  The  Teares  of  Ireland 
(Lend.  1642,  12mo): — Sermon  on  Heresies  (1646).  He 
was  a laborious  preacher,  an  exact  linguist,  a subtle  dis- 
putaut,  and  an  orthodox  but  charitable  theologian.  Sec 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (cd.  Nuttall),  iii,  288*. 

Crankshaw,  John  Weir,  an  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  born  at  Adlington,  near  Bolton.  He  was 
converted  at  nine;  began  to  preach  at  sixteen;  spent 
three  years  at  the  Didsbury  Institution;  took  his  first 
circuit  in  1847;  spent  fifteen  years  in  the  active  work; 
and  died  at  Bristol,  Jan.  22,  1869,  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  «>f  his  age.  See  Minutes  of  the  liritish  Conference, 
1869,  p.  18. 

Cranley,  Thomas,  D.I).,  an  Irish  prelate,  although 
a native  of  England,  was  a fellow  of  Merton  College, 
warden  of  New  College,  and  for  a time  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  ar- 
chiepiacopal  sec  of  Dublin  in  1397.  In  1398  he  had 
letters  of  protection  on  proceeding  to  foreign  parts  in 
the  service  of  the  king,  and  in  the  following  year  had 
power  to  treat  with  the  Irish.  He  was  several  times 
appointed  bird  chancellor.  In  1417  he  went  to  England, 
and  died  at  Karri  ngdon  May  25  of  that  year.  Sec  D’ Al- 
ton, Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  151 ; Ful- 
ler. Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  207. 

Cranmer,  E.  II..  a Methodist  Episco|>al  minister, 
w»*  born  in  1812.  He  was  converted  in  1838,  and  in 
184"  joined  the  Genesee  Conference ; served  the  Church 
with  much  success  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder  for  many 


years  until  his  health  failed ; and  died  Oct.  8, 1880.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.827. 

Cranston  (Cranstoun,  or  Cranstoune)  is  the 

family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergymen. 

1.  John  (1),  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1611;  was  presented  to  the  living  at 
South  Leith,  Edinburgh,  in  1620;  transferred  to  Liber- 
ton  in  1624 ; back  to  South  Leith,  first  charge,  in  1627 ; 
and  died  in  1629,  aged  about  thirty-eight  years.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoficante,  i,  99,  104, 115. 

2.  John  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1685;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Cruiling 
in  1692,  and  ordained ; transferred  to  Ancrttm  in  1704, 
and  died  Oct.  17,  1748,  aged  eighty-four  years.  Sec 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee,  i,  485, 493. 

3.  John  (3),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1730;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Ancrum  as  nssistant  and  suc- 
cessor to  his  father  in  1733,  and  ordained ; and  died  Jan. 
17, 1790,  aged  eighty-four  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco.- 
ticance,  i,  485. 

4.  Michael,  was  appointed  the  first  Protestant  min- 
ister at  Selkirk  in  1580 ; transferred  to  Liberton  in  1585 ; 
transferred  to  Cramond  in  1590 ; in  1596  was  impris- 
oned for  stirring  up  a tumult  and  uproar  in  Edinburgh. 
His  opinions  changed  greatly  as  lie  advanced  In  life. 
He  died  in  1631.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanas , i,  114, 
132,  539. 

5.  Robert,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1609;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Ket- 
tle or  Lathris  in  1626,  in  succession  to  his  father;  trans- 
ferred to  Scoonie  in  1630 ; was  a member  of  the  assem- 
bly in  1638,  and  died  in  1643,  aged  about  fifty-four  years. 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticaiice,  ii,  495, 558. 

6.  Thomas,  was  appointed  to  Bortliwick  in  1567,  as 
the  first  Protestant  minister  there;  transferred  to  Lib- 
erton in  1569;  to  Peebles  in  1571 ; returned  to  Liberton 
in  15<4;  removed  to  Aslikirk  in  1579,  and  to  Liberton 
in  1580;  retransferred  to  Liberton  in  1582,  and  died  iu 
Edinburgh  in  1585.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee,  i,  113, 
114,235,266, 542. 

7.  William,  was  promoted  from  being  regent  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews;  appointed  to  the  living  at 
Kettle  iu  1589;  was  a member  of  the  general  assemblies 
of  1590,  1597,  and  1602 ; subscribed  the  protest  against 
introducing  episcopacy  in  1606 ; deprived  in  1620 ; again 
presented  to  Kettle  in  1623  by  the  king,  but  resigned 
before  May,  1626,  and  died  in  January,  1633,  aged  sev- 
enty-seven years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee,  ii, 
495. 

Cranston,  Robert,  an  Irish  Weslcvnn  minister, 
was  born  iu  the  county  Cavan,  Aug.  1,  1785.  lie  be- 
came a Christian  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  an  itin- 
erant in  1811.  After  preaching  for  sixteen  years,  he 
retired  on  account  of  bodily  ntiliciion,  and  died  July  12, 
1836.  In  the  Irish  Conference  of  1816,  lie,  with  seven 
other  ministers,  was  reprehended  for  administering  the 
Lord's  Supper  lo  the  people  of  his  charge.  Sec  Min- 
utes of  (he  liritish  Conference,  1836;  Smith,  Hist,  of 
WesL  Meth.  iii,  23-25. 

Cranston,  Walter,  a minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Newport,  K.  I.,  Dec.  12, 
1789.  Having  studied  under  Johu  Fraser,  in  Newport, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1810,  be  took  a 
voyage  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and,  returning  in  1811, 
went  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  nfterwards  to  Cambridge 
for  study.  In  the  autumn  lie  was  appointed  Greek 
tutor  iu  the  university,  and  held  the  position  until  1815, 
studying  theology  meanwhile.  Part  of  the  time  he  offi- 
ciated as  lay-reader  iu  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cam- 
bridge. Jan.  20,  1815,  lie  was  ordained  deacon.  After 
resigning  his  tutorship  he  went  to  Savannah,  Gn.,  and 
became  pastor  of  Christ  Church  in  the  fall  of  1815. 

I he  next  year  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  mid  returned 
to  Savannah  to  resume  his  pastoral  duties.  On  two 
occasions,  when  yellow  fever  invaded  the  city,  he  re- 
mained at  his  post.  His  health  failing,  he  went  to  Mid- 
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dletowu,  Conu.,  and  died  there,  July  25,  1822.  See  1 
Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  580. 

Cranz,  Friedrich  Alexander  Leoi*ou»,  a Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  May  12, 1807, 
at  lierliu.  He  studied  there  and  in  Halle,  was  ordained 
in  1833,  and  appointed  military  preacher  at  Torgau. 
In  1840  he  was  called  as  first  military  preacher  to  Posen, 
was  in  1846  member  of  consistory,  and  in  1854  general 
superintendent  of  the  province  of  Posen,  and  died  Aug. 
26, 1878.  He  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  leaders  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  his  country.  (B.  P.) 

Crapsey,  Jacob,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  1767.  He  was  baptized  in  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  in 
1822 ; soon  after  was  ordained,  and  for  ten  years  en- 
gaged  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel.  He  re- 
moved to  Koyalton  in  1826,  where  he  died  in  October, 
1832.  See  Free- trill  Baptist  Register , 1834,  p.  65. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Crapster,  William  Thomas,  a Unitarian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  Feb.  29, 1824,  near  Lisbon,  Md.  In  1851 
he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  but  gradu- 
ated from  the  divinity  school  of  Harvard  University  in 
1856.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Boston  Association  in 
1854,  and  ordained  an  evangelist  June  16,  1857,  and 
preached  occasionally  in  various  places,  both  in  the 
North  and  South.  He  died  Feb.  5, 1879.  See  Aecro/. 
Report  of  Princeton  ThtoL  Sc  in.  1879,  p.  55. 

Crashaw,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Cheethara  Hill,  Manchester,  in  1811.  He 
was  converted  at  seventeen,  appointed  to  his  first  cir-  I 
cuit  in  1834,  to  his  last  (Kettering)  in  1869,  and  died  ! 
suddenly,  May  22,  1870.  He  wrote.  Important  Truths 
in  Simple  Verse: — Lectures  to  Children  (Loud.  1858, 
18mo): — Conversations  about  Wesley : — Facts  about 
Boys  for  Boys.  See  Minutes  of  the.  British  Conference, 
1870,  p.  34. 

Crashaw,  Richard,  an  English  clergyman  and 
poet,  was  bom  in  I^ondon,  and  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house,  and  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  lie 
became  a fellow  in  1637.  He  took  orders  and  became 
distinguished  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  was  ejected 
in  1644  for  refusing  to  take  the  covenant.  He  then  re- 
moved to  France  and  embraced  Komanism.  Having 
been  reduced  to  great  pecuniary  distress,  he  received, 
through  the  intluence  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  positions 
of  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals  and  canon  of  the 
church  of  Loretto.  He  died  about  1650.  Among  his 
best  known  pieces  are,  Hymn  to  the  Same  of  Jesus: — 
Music's  Duel: — Lines  on  a Prayer-book ; and  some  of 
his  translations.  His  poetry  consisted  principally  of 
religious  invocations  and  translations  of  rare  merit  from 
the  Latin  and  Italian.  See  Chalmers,  Bi»g.  Diet.  s.  v.; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Crashaw,  William,  ail  English  clergymen,  father 
of  Richard  Crashaw,  was  preacher  at  the  Temple,  Lou- 
don, at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  a vio- 
lent opponent  of  Romanism.  He  published.  Roman 
Forgeries,  ami  Falsifications  of  Authors  (1606): — 
Sores  from  Italy  of  a Second  Moses,  etc.  (1608) 

CUS  Pupalis  (1617): — The  Jesuites  Gospel , written  by 
themselves , Laid  Open  and  Reproved  (1641);  and  other 
works.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit . and  A mer.  .4  uthors, 
s.  v. 

Crashfield,  Richard,  an  English  martyr,  was 
burned  at  Norwich  in  1557,  because  he  refused  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church.  See  Fox, 
Acts  and  Monuments , viii,  398. 

Crasselius,  Barthoi.omai's,  a Lutheran  minis- 
ter of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wermsdorf,  near  Glauchau, 
Feb.  21,  1677.  He  was  a pupil  of  A.  H.  Franke,  and 
died  while  pastor  at  IlUsseldorf,  Nov.  10,  1724.  He  com- 
posed about  nine  hymns,  of  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  “ Hciligster  Jesu,  Hcilgungsquelle,”  by 
Mills,  in  llorxc  Gerntanicee,  p.  287  : “ Most  holy  Jesus ! 
Fount  Unfailing,”  and  “ Dir,  dir  Jehovah  will  ich  sing- 


en,”  by  Wink  worth  (Chorale  Book  for  England,  No. 
117) : “Jehovah,  let  me  now  adore  Thee."  See  Koch, 
Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenleides,  iv,  418  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Cr asset,  Jean,  a French  ascetic  theologian  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  was  bom  at  Dieppe,  Jan.  3,  1618.  He 
taught  in  the  colleges  of  bis  order,  distinguished  him- 
self as  a preacher,  and  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  4,  1692.  His 
principal  works  are,  Methods  d’Oraison  (Paris,  1673): — 
Meditations  pour  tous  Its  Jours  de  T Annie  (ibid.  1678; 
translated  into  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Latin) : — Le  Chrkien  en  Solitude  (ibid.  1683 ; latest  ed. 
I860): — La  Douce  el  Sainte  Mart  (ibid.  1681)  -.—IHs- 
sertation  sur  Its  Oracles  ties  Sibylles  (ibid.  1678,  1684) : 
— Vie  de  Madame  Ilelyot  (ibid.  1683):  — Histoirt  de 
CEglise  du  Japan  (ibid.  1689, 1715) ; this  work  is  largely 
gathered  from  that  of  Sober  upon  the  .same  subject,  pub- 
lished in  1627  : — La  Foi  Victorieuse  de  f Infinite  et  du 
Libert  uuige  (ibid.  1693)  :—Des  Congregations  de  Sotre- 
Ddme  Erigies  dans  Us  Maisons  des  Jesuites  (ibid.  1694): 
— Abrige  de  la  Vie  de  Claude  Ilelyot,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  (Lucres  Spirit udles  de  M.  Ilelyot  (ibid.  1710). 
See  Hoefer,  Souc.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ; Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kit  chen- Lerikon,  s.  v. 

Crasso,  Damiano,  a Dominican  of  Rivoli.  in  Pied- 
mont, who  died  at  Pavia  in  1515,  is  the  author  of  Com- 
ment arius  super  Jobum : — De  S.  Joann  is  Affinitate  et 
Consanguinilale  cum  Christo  Domino.  Sec  Niger,  De 
Scriptor.  Flor.;  Echard,  De  Scriptoribus  Ordinis  Do- 
tninicanorum  ; Jbcber,  AlJgemrines  GeUhrten- 1 ax  ikon, 
s.  r.  (B.  P.) 

Crasso,  Francesco,  an  Italian  prelate  and  jurist, 
was  of  an  ancient  family  of  Milan.  He  studied  law,  and 
practiced  in  his  native  city  in  1528.  He  afterwards 
I fulfilled  various  public  functions.  Pins  IY  appointed 
I him  prothonotary  and  governor  of  Bologna,  and  in 
i 1565  he  was  made  cardinal.  He  died  at  Rome,  Sept. 
1, 1566,  leaving,  Sovee  Const  it  utiones  (1541) : — Orationts 
■ (1541,  1559): — Commentaria  in  Jus  Civile : — Carmima. 
The  poems  of  Crasso  are  found  in  the  Rime  della  Sig- 
, nora  Tullia  d'Aragona  (Venice,  1560).  See  Hoefer, 
.Your.  Biog.  GeneraU,  s.  v. 

Cratds  of  Thebes,  a Cynic  philosopher,  son  of  As- 
condus,  flourished  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  He  went 
to  Athens,  where  he  became  a disciple  of  Diogenes,  ami 
subsequently  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cyn- 
ics. He  was  at  Thebes  in  307  R.C.  Crates  was  heir 
i to  a large  fortune,  which  he  bestowed  upoti  his  native 
city,  or,  according  to  one  account,  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a banker,  with  instructions  to  give  it  to  his 
sons  in  case  they  should  become  fools,  but  if  they  be- 
\ came  philosophers,  to  bestow  it  upon  the  poor.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  every  house  in  Athens  and 
rebuking  its  inmates,  from  which  circumstance  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  “ door-opcncr.”  In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  ami  notwith- 
standing his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  he  gained  the 
affections  of  Ilipparchia,  the  daughter  of  a family  of 
distinction.  She  refused  manv  wealthy  suitors,  and 
because  of  the  opposition  of  her  parents  threatened  to 
commit  suicide.  She  finally  gained  the  consent  of  her 
parents  and  was  married  to  Crates.  He  wrote  a book 
of  fourteen  letters  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  some 
tragedies  of  an  earnest  and  philosophical  character, 
all  of  which  have  been  lost.  See  Smith,  Diet. of  Greek 
' ami  Roman  Biog.  and  Myth.  s.  V.;  Encydoji.  Brit.  (9th 
ed.)  s.  v. 

Crato  is  a probably  imaginary  “ bishop  of  the  Syr- 
ians," asserted  by  Prsedeatinatiis  (i,  33)  to  have  been 
a successful  antagonist  of  the  heresy  of  Theodotus. — 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cratou  is  set  down  in  old  roartyrologies  as  a mar- 
tyr at  Rome,  celebrated  Feb.  15. 

Crauford  (or  Craufurde).  See  Crawford. 

Craven.  Braxton.  D.D.,  LL.D..  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Ran- 
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dolph  County,  N.  C,  Aug.  26,  1822.  He  studied  in  the  ' 
Quaker  school  at  New  Garden,  and  afterwards  at  Union  ; 
Institute  (now  Trinity  College),  of  which  he  became 
principal  in  1842.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1840, 
and  entered  the  North  Carolina  Conference  in  1857. 
With  the  exception  of  two  years  in  the  pastorate,  all 
his  active  life  was  spent  at  the  head  of  Trinity  College. 
He  died  at  his  post,  Dec.  7,  1882.  Sec  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  if.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  110. 

Craven,  Isaac  N.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina, 
Aug.  15,  1806.  He  removed  to  Georgia  in  early  life, 
was  converted,  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
anil  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1832.  He  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  Conference  in  1847.  He  united  with 
the  East  Texas  Conference  in  1867,  and  subsequently 
became  a member  of  the  North  Texas  Conference.  He 
died  Aug.  6,  1881.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  J /.  E.  Church  South,  1881,  p.  347. 

Craven,  Wesley  IL,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Randolph  County, 
N.  G,  April  15, 1856.  His  parents  removed  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Missouri,  where  he  was  converted  at  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1877,  and 
the  same  year  entered  the  St.  Louis  Conference  on  trial. 
He  died  near  Richwoods,  Aug.  4,  1881.  Sec  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1881, 
p.  367. 

Craw,  Paul,  a Bohemian  martyr,  was  taken  at  St. 
Andrews  by  bishop  Henry,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  power  to  be  burned,  for  holding  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  burned  in  1431. 
See  Fox,  Act*  and  Monuments,  iii,  600. 

Craw,  Peter,  a Scotch  clergyman,  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Robert  Veitch,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1802,  and  presented  to  the  living  at  St.  Boswell’s  (Pres- 
bytery of  Selkirk)  in  1810.  He  died  March  21,  1834, 
aged  sixty  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana , i,  653. 

Crawford  (occasionally  written  Crauford,  or 
Crawforde)  is  the  family  name  of  a number  of  Scotch 
clergymen. 

1.  Alexander,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1G47;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1652;  was 
minister  at  Dornock  in  1662,  and  deprived  by  the  privy 
council  the  same  year.  He  was  still  living  in  June, 
1689.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  616. 

2.  Aki.hiimu),  was  the  first  Protestant  ipiuistcr  at 
Kilmaurs,  called  in  1567,  and  transferred  to  Stevcnston 
in  1569.  In  1574  Dairy  ami  Kilbirnie  were  under  his 
care,  where  he  continued  in  1601,  and  afterwards  re- 
signed. See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  177, 186. 

3.  Cm  vm.Es,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1659,  and 
presented  to  the  living  at  Ecclesmachan  in  1661.  He 
died  in  July,  1682.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  184. 

4.  Dugald,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1781 ; ordained 
the  same  year  as  deputy-chaplain  to  a regiment  in  the 
Dutch  service;  became  assistant  at  Kilmory;  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Saddell  and  Skipness  in  1799, 
and  transferred  to  Kilmory  in  1815.  He  was  drowned, 
March  5, 1821,  aged  sixty-eight  yean.  lie  published 
three  single  Sermons,  and  Mental  Tooth  pick  for  the 
Fair  Sex.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  48. 

5.  George  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1618;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  West 
Kilbride  in  1632,  ami  was  deposed  in  1648  for  conniving 
at  slander  and  sin  in  his  parishioners,  and  selling  his 
ho*se  on  a Sabbath-day.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
ii,  ISO. 

6.  George  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1704 ; called 
to  the  living  at  Symington,  Ayrshire,  in  1708;  ordained 
in  1709;  transferred  to  Stonvkirk  in  1711;  and  admitted 
in  1712.  lie  died  in  January,  1730.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  i,  772 ; ii,  145. 

7.  George  (3),  son  of  the  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy at  Sl  Andrews,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1826; 
peeaemed  to  the  living  at  Cults  in  1828,  and  ordained  in 


1829.  He  died  Nov.  5, 1831,  aged  thirty  years.  A vol- 
ume of  his  Miscellaneous  Discourses  was  published  in 
1832.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  485,  486. 

8.  Hugh,  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in 
1648;  was  deprived  by  the  privy  council  in  1662;  in- 
dulged by  the  privy  council  in  1672,  and  npjiointcd  to 
Riccartou ; cited  to  appear  before  the  privy  council  in 
1677,  and  before  his  cautioners  in  1681 ; afterwards  had 
a charge  in  Ireland ; wns  recalled  in  1687  to  New  Cum- 
nock, and  admitted  to  the  living  in  1688.  He  died  in 
May,  1692,  aged  about  sixty-four  years.  Sec  Fasti  Ec- 
cles. Scoticana,  ii,  105, 135. 

9.  James,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1781 ; elected  to 
the  living  at  Newark  in  1784;  ordained  in  1785,  and 
promoted  to  Lochwinnoch  in  1802  on  the  choice  of  the 
parishioners,  lie  died  May  17,  1814,  aged  sixty-four 
years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  226,  255. 

10.  John,  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in 
1631 ; was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Lamington  in  1645; 
was  a member  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly  in  1649, 
and  continued  in  1662;  summoned  before  the  synoil  in 
1664  for  not  conforming,  ami  indulged  by  the  privy 
council  in  1669.  He  died  Aug.  7, 1674,  aged  sixty  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  224. 

11.  Matthew,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1662,  and  studied  afterwards  at  Utrecht; 
was  licensed  privately  to  preach  in  1671;  charged  be- 
fore the  synod  in  1674  with  keeping  conventicles,  and 
for  non-appearance  was  termed  rebel,  but  could  not  be 
found;  was  called  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Eastwood  in 
1679,  and  entered  on  the  living  there:  was  at  the  first 
meeting  of  synod  after  toleration  in  1687 ; a member  of 
the  assembly  in  1690,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a princi- 
pal part  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Kirk  at  that  period 
of  transition.  He  died  in  December,  1700,  aged  nhout 
fifty- nine  years,  lie  published  three  works  against 
popery,  one  in  Latin,  and  left,  in  MS.  a History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Sec  F asti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  312. 

12.  Patrick,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1681;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1689;  called  to 
the  living  at  Dailly  in  1691,  and  ordained.  He  died  in 
June,  1710,  aged  about  forty-nine  years.  See  Fasti 
Eccles,  Scoticana,  ii,  107. 

13.  Robert,  wns  licensed  to  preach  in  1824 ; ap- 
pointed to  the  living  at  Kirkpatrick-Irongray  in  1832, 
and  ordained  assistant  in  that  {tarish : joined  the  Free 
Secession  in  1843,  and  was  admitted  minister  at  the 
Free  Church,  Virginhnll,  in  1844.  He  died  at  Pcnpont, 
Aug.  7, 1856,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  Sec  Fasti  Ecdes. 
Scoticana,  i,  594. 

14.  1 I’homas  Jackson,  D.D.,  youngest  son  of  the 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  took  his 
degree  at  that  university  in  1831 ; wns  licensed  to  preach 
in  1834 ; was  presented  to  the  living  at  Cults  the  same 
year,  and  ordained;  transferred  to  Glammis  in  1838; 
promoted  to  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1844 ; 
appointed  convener  of  the  General  Assembly’s  commit- 
tee on  psalmody  in  1845,  and  for  missions  in  1850.  which 
he  held  until  1854;  was  convener  of  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Committee  in  1858;  admitted  professor  of  divinity 
at  Edinburgh  University  in  1*59,  ami  elected  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1867.  He  died  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  in  1875.  Dr.  Crawford  published.  Reasons  for 
Adherence  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1813) ; — Preslryte- 
rianism  Defended  against  Prelacy  and  T raciarianism 
(1853) : — The  Fatherhood  of  God  Considered  (1866)  : — 
The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scri]>ture  respect iny  the  Atone- 
ment (1871) : — and  some  single  Sermons.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  486;  iii,  771,  772. 

15.  William  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1641 ; was  presented  to  the  manse  and 
living  at  Ladvkirk  in  1651 ; conforming  to  episcopacy, 
ho  was  collated  to  the  living  in  1662,  but  deposed  in  Au- 
gust, 1690,  for  drunkenness,  he  having  been  so  charged 
fifteen  years  before.  lie  died  in  1695,  aged  eighty-four 
years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  442. 

16.  William  (2),  was  born  at  Kelso  in  1676;  took 
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his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1700;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1712,  called  to  the  living  at  Wilton, 
and  ordained  in  1713.  He  died  May  28,  1737.  He  pub- 
lished a sermon,  Chrisl  the  Potcer  of  Go<L  etc.  (1731): 
— .4  Short  Manual  against  Infidelity  (1734).  His 
Works  were  also  printed  ( Edinb.  1748,  2 vols. ).  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanae , i,  517. 

17.  WlLUAX  (3),  D.D.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1787;  appointed  to  the  living  at  Straiton  in  1791,  and 
ordained.  Having  been  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  he  re- 
signed his  charge  in  1816,  and  diet!  Sept.  23,  1822, 
aged  sixty  years.  Sec  Fasti  Fccfes.  Scoticanee,  ii,  144. 

Crawford,  Alexander,  a Ilaptist  minister,  was 
a native  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland.  He  united  with  the 
Independent  (Congregational)  Church  of  the  Isle  of 
Arran  at  nineteen,  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  under 
Haldane  and  Ewing,  and  was  immersed.  In  1811  he 
emigrated  to  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  In  1814  he  removed  to  Prince  Edward’s  Island, 
and  labored  with  success  in  planting  Ilaptist  churches 
throughout  the  island.  He  died  in  March,  1828,  aged 
forty-two.  He  published  Believer  Immersion  as  Opposed 
to  Unbeliever  Sprinkling  (1827).  See  Kill , Hist,  of  the 
Baptists  in  the  Maritime  Provinces , p.  662. 

Crawford,  Alexander  William.  See  Lind- 
say, Lord, 

Crawford,  Andrew  Jackson,  a minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in 
Tennessee.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
in  the  war  of  1812;  embraced  religion  in  his  young 
manhood,  and  became  a member  of  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference in  1821.  He  was  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
government  as  a surveyor  of  lands  in  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  ns  missionary  to  the  Iudiana. 
In  1835  he  removed  to  Alabama,  served  some  years  as 
register  of  the  land-office  at  Demopolis,  and  then  united 
with  the  Alabama  Conference.  He  spent  his  last  years 
in  retirement  at  his  home  in  Marengo  County,  where 
he  died  in  July.  1866.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1866,  p.  41. 

Crawford,  David  Black,  M.D.,  a Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1794.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  changed  his  views  and  united  with  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  was  inducted  into  the  ministry  in 
1839.  He  served  as  pastor  the  Mound  Bluff  Church, 
and  the  Albion  and  Antioch  churches  in  Mississippi, 
near  Vicksburg,  and  also  practiced  medicine  quite  suc- 
cessfully. He  died  Aug.  27,  1849.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  834. 

Crawford.  Edward,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover 
in  1777 ; on  Oct.  27  of  the  same  year  became  pastor  at 
Sinking  Spring  and  Spreading  Spring,  Ya.,  and  some 
time  after  1786  at  Glade  Spring  and  Kooky  Spring, 
Tenn.,  where  he  remained  until  1803.  See  Alexander, 
Prince  t>.m  College  in  the  18/ A Century. 

Crawford.  George  M.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Abingdon  County,  Va.,  June  4,  17%.  He 
was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Abingdon  Presbytery 
in  1822,  and  preached  for  six  years  in  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. In  1839  he  joined  the  Lexington  Presbytery, 
Mo.,  and  lalx>red  for  some  time  as  a missionary  in  that 
state  with  great  zeal  and  ability.  He  died  June  4, 1858. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Alnumac,  1860,  p.  120. 

Crawford,  George  W„  A.M.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  Orange  County,  Ind.  He 
removed  to  Green  County  in  1833,  was  converted  in  his 
youth,  graduated  at  Asbury  University  in  1851,  and  in 
1854  entered  the  North-western  Indiana  Conference, 
in  which  he  tilled  important  charges  until  his  death, 
Aug.  9,  1859.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1859,  p.  297 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  a.  v. 

Crawford,  Gilbert,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 


j bom  in  Scotland.  He  studied  at  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  one  year  (1821);  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbyter)’  of  New  Brunswick  in  1822;  subsequently 
ordained,  and  served  as  supply  at  l>e  Roy,  N.  Y..  and  as 
pastor  at  Buffalo  from  1827  to  1829;  supply  at  Le  Roy 
again  in  1830,  at  Albion  in  1833,  and  pastor  soon  after 
until  1835;  supply  of  the  First  Church  at  Lockport  for 
I two  years;  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wia.,  back  again  to 
! New  York,  and  preached  at  Albion,  Boone  Centre,  and 
Le  Roy  up  to  1846.  He  died  in  1848.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of 
Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  35. 

Crawford,  Henry  Ellet,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  C.,  Dec.  1.  1832. 
He  graduated  at  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  in  1859,  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1862 ; was  ordained, 
in  1863,  (raster  of  Pleasant  and  Jefferson  churches,  in  the 
! bounds  of  the  Madison  Presbytery,  Ind.  He  died  Feh. 
5, 1866.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  .4  Imanac,  1867,  p.  128. 

Crawford,  James  (1),  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  Nov.  28,  1794. 

: He  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College  in  1826,  and 
1 Princeton  Theological  Seminar)’  in  1829;  wa9  ordained 
missionary  in  1828;  was  first  pastor  at  Delphi,  Ind..  and 
then  supply  at  Hopewell  and  Naybura,  also  preaching 
at  Graysville.  until  1851.  He  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  the  Presbyter)’  of  Vincennes,  nnd  diet!  at 
Morning  Sun,  la.,  July  18,  1872.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of 
. Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881 , p.  44 ; Presbyterian,  Aug.  10, 
1872 

Crawford,  James  (2),  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Salem,  N.  Y.  He  was  converted 
in  childhood ; licensed  to  exhort  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
in  1838  to  preach,  while  a student  at  the  Oneida  Con- 
ference Seminar)’,  and  admitted  to  the  Indiana  Con- 
! ference.  With  the  exception  of  a three  years’  rest  as 
supernumerary,  from  1866  to  1869,  he  labored  zealously 
, until  his  death  in  1872.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1872,  p.  90. 

Crawford.  James  B.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Durham,  Me.,  Dec.  22, 1828.  He  was 
converted  at  eleven;  obtained  his  education  at  Kent’s 
Hill;  began  preaching  in  1852,  and  in  1856  entered  the 
East  Maine  Conference.  He  commenced  his  labors  at 
Bucksport  Seminar)’  in  1859,  and  was  connected  with 
that  institution  until  his  death.  March  31, 1869.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 1869,  p.  145. 

Crawford,  James  Y.,  a minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1802.  He  was  converted  in  1818;  admitted 
into  the  Holston  Conference  in  1820;  located  from  ill- 
health  in  1836;  was  readmitted  in  1848,  and  labored 
faithfully  until  his  death  in  1850.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1850,  p.  272. 

Crawford,  John  (1),  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  1799. 
He  was  converted  when  about  sixteen;  licensed  to 
preach  in  1820;  in  1821  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference, and  in  it  continued  to  labor  until  his  death, 
Feb.  29,  1832.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1833,  p.  214. 

Crawford,  John  (2),  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  He  commenced 
his  ministry  in  1835,  served  various  important  charges 
in  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  and  died  while  on  a visit 
to  his  son  in  London,  O.,  Sept.  28,  1880.  See  Minutes 
ofAmual  Conferences,  1881,  p.81. 

Crawford,  John  B.,  a minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  bora  at  Crawford,  N.  Y.,  in  1814. 
lie  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1836,  and  from 
New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  1839;  was  licensed  by 
the  Classis  of  Orange  the  same  year;  was  pastor  at 
Middletown  Village,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  from  Novem- 
ber, 1839,  to  October,  1840,  when  he  died.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  A merica,  3d  ed.  p.  224. 

Crawford,  John  H.,  a minister  of  the  German  Re- 
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See  Reid,  Hist,  of  the  Presh.  Church  in  Ire- 


formed  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Carroll  County,  Mdn  [ Theology. 

July  23.1801.  He  was  received  into  the  Church  under  land. 
the' Rev.  Jacob  Geiger;  studied  theology  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Crawford,  William  H.  (1),  a minister  of  the 

under  the  Rev.  Dr.  tewis  Mayer ; was  ordained  in  18*28,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Greene 
ami  sent  as  a raissionaiy  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  County,  Ga.,  March  31, 18*25.  He  was  converted  at  the 
labored  faithfully  and  with  great  success  up  to  the  time  agc  uf  fourteen  ; licensed  to  preach  in  1844 ; in  1845  was 
of  his  removal  to  Augusta  County,  \ a.,  where  he  died,  admitted  into  the  Georgia  Conference,  and  labored  dil- 
Oct-  9, 1 864.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Ref  Church,  jgently  until  his  death,  July  1 5, 1847.  Sec  Minutes  of 
iv, 219-2*23.  (D.  Y,  H.)  I Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Church  South,  1847, 

Crawford,  Joseph,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min-  p.  187. 


ister,  entered  the  travelling  connection  in  1797.  He 
occupied  many  of  the  most  important  appointments  in 


Crawford,  William  H.  (2),  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Giles 


the  New  England  and  New  York  Conferences,  and  had  County>  Va.,  I)cc.  12,  1842.  He  was  converted  when 
great  success;  but  in  18_ ) was  expelled  from  the  . cw  a ^y.  t0  preach  in  1869;  in  1873  joined  the 

\ork  Conference,  for  some  cause  now  unknown,  a ter  f|0jsU)I,  Conference,  and  labored  therein  faithfullv  un- 
which  he  entirely  disappeared.  See  , l mutes  of  Annua  : tjj  },ja  iu,aph  failed,  a venr  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
Confermces , 1797-18*20;  Sprague,  A mats  of  the  Amer.  ctjrrcd  in  Watauga  Countv,  N.  C.,  March  2, 1880.  See 
Pulpit,  vii,  99;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M.  h.  Church,  tv,  Minvtes  ,,f  Annual  Confei 
49,  63,  312. 


Crawford,  Nathaniel  Macon,  D.D.,  a Baptist 


f Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Church 
South,  1880,  p.  144. 

Crawley,  Arthur  R.  R„  a Baptist  missionary, 


minister  was  bom  near  Uxington,  Oglethorpe  Co.,  Ga.,  w ^SvI^^pTBreton,  taEL 

March  22,  1811.  He  graduated  from  the  University  . r . Koi-L.  v « • ium  ir  *». 
of  Georgia  tn  1829,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  — — - - - - - 

state,  but  did  not  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  law, 
having  been  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  which  position  he  hold  until  1841. 


About  that  time  he  became  a Baptist,  received  license 
to  preach  in  1843,  and  was  ordained  in  1844.  For  the 
next  three  years  he  was  pastor,  first  in  Washington,  Ga., 
and  then  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1847  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  in  Mercer  University,  Ga.; 
in 


Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1852.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  he 
sailed  to  Henzada,  Burmah,  in  December,  1853,  and  in 
the  following  October  commenced  his  labors  there, 
achieving  great  success.  He  made  a visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1868,  and  another  ill  1872.  He  died  Oct.  9, 
1876.  See  Amer.  Baptist  Magazine,  lvii,  180.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crawley,  Sarah,  an  English  minister  of  the  So- 


1854  was  elected  president  of  the  university;  in  1857  ciety  of  Friends,  was  Iwm  at  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  in 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  171".  She  was  converted  in  early  life,  itinerated  as  a 
in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  soon  after  in  the  preacher  through  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Georgetown,  Kv.  Ireland,  and  died  in  London  in  February,  1799.  See 
In  the  autumn  of  1858  he  returned  as  president  to  Mer-  Piety  Promoted,  iii,  288.  (.1.  C.  S.) 


president 

cer  University,  but  during  the  civil  war  accepted  the 


Crayer  (or  Craeyer),  Gaspar  i>k,  a very  eminent 


presidency  of  the  Baptist  Institution  nt  Georgetown.  yiPmjgh  painter,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1582,  and 
Ky.,  remaining  there  until  1871,  when  he  resigned  on  udicci  for  a short  time  under  Raphael  van  Coxic  of 


account  of  impaired  health.  He  died  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Oct.  27. 1871.  Dr.  Crawford  took  a high  rank,  both  as 
a scholar  and  as  a preacher,  in  the  South.  He  pub- 
lished a few  works,  in  which  were  exhibited  the  results 
of  his  scholarship  and  the  charms  of  a graceful  style. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Crawford,  Oshea  W.,  a Free-will  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  November,  1809. 
When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  his  parents  removed 
to  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  He  became  a Christian 
at  fifteen,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1829,  and  ordained 
in  1834.  He  preached  in  Canada  West,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  died  at  Ches- 
terfield, Lucas  Co.,  O.,  March  10,  1846.  See  Free-wiU 
Baptist  Register , 1850,  p.  78.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crawford,  Peter,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Virginia  in  1809.  He  began  to  preach  about  1831 ; stud- 
ied in  what  is  now  Richmond  College,  Va.;  in  1835  es- 
tablished a school,  which  became  the  Judson  Female 
Institute. at  Marion,  Ala.;  for  some  time  taught  in  Cen- 
tral Female  College,  Miss.,  and  from  1866  to  1871  was 
president  of  a female  college  at  Keachi,  Do  Soto  Parish, 
La.  He  died  April  25,  1873.  Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Emrydop.  p.  291.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crawford,  William,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman, 
was  ordained  minister  of  Strahane  in  1766.  In  1784, 
apon  the  request  of  the  synod  of  Ulster,  he  undertook 
the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  logic, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  afterwards  enlarged 
the  course  of  instruction  to  that  of  a college  course.  In 
1798  he  became  pastor  at  Hollywood,  where  he  died  in 
1801.  Dr.  Crawford  was  a man  of  considerable  learn- 
ing and  great  application,  but  his  religious  views  were 
decidedly  anti  - evangeliaal.  lie  was  the  author  of 
Rmuirbi  on  Jxird  Chesterfields  Letters : — History  of 
Irelastd  (2  vols.)  : — and  published  two  Sermons,  besides 
translations  from  Turretine's  Dissertations  on  Natural 


that  city.  One  of  his  liest  pictures,  for  the  refectory 
of  the  abbey  of  Affleghem,  represents  .4  Centurion  Dis- 
mounting to  Worship  the  Saviour,  llis  principal  paint- 
ing is  at  Brussels,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Christ 
Appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene ; others  in  different 
churches  are.  The  Assumption , The  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  The  Resurrection.  He  died  nt  Ghent,  Jan. 
27,.  1669.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  G Mr  ale,  s.  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rls,  s.  v. 

Creagh,  Peter  (1),  D.D.,  nn  Irish  prelate,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Cork  in  1676;  imprisoned  in  1680; 
about  1686  translated  to  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam;  and 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  March  9,  1693. 
In  1695  the  acts  were  revived,  prohibiting  the  foreign 
or  domestic  education  of  Catholics,  and  in  1697  nil  the 
Popish  prelates,  vicars-gcneral.  deans,  monks  and  others, 
who  exercised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Ireland,  were 
ordered  to  depart  before  May  1,  1698.  Whatever  was 
the  promise  of  the  earlier  period  of  Creagh’s  administra- 
tion, it  was  soon  overcast  by  the  succession  of  Anne. 
He  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  continent,  and  died  at  Ar- 
gentina (Strasbiirg),  in  1705  or  1707.  Sec  D' Alton, 
Memoirs  <f  the  A bps.  of  Dublin , p.  457 ; Brady,  Episco- 
pal Succession,  i,  338;  ii,  91. 

Creagh,  Peter  (2),  an  Irish  prelate,  was  made  tit- 
ular bishop  of  Avaro  in  1745,  bishop  of  Waterford  in 
1750,  and  died  in  1774.  Sec  Brady,  Episcopal  Succes- 
sion, ii,  74. 

Creaghead.  See  Craiciikad. 

Creak,  Alexander,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  London,  April  16,  1785,  and  was 
converted  in  180L  He  studied  first  in  Hackney  Col- 
lege, and  then  in  Homerton  College  in  1809 ; entered 
the  pastorate  at  Burnham  Westgate,  Norfolk,  in  Au- 
gust, 1810;  resigned  in  November,  1813;  was  pastor  at 
Yarmouth  from  April,  1814,  until  the  failure  of  his 
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health  in  1842,  and  died  Sept.  1,  1848.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book , 1848,  p.  220. 

Creak,  Henry  Brown,  A.M.,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  at  Yarmouth,  March  26, 
1821.  He  was  converted  early  in  life;  studied  in  a 
German  university,  and  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Bir- 
mingham; was  ordained  at  Atherstone  in  1845;  was 
professor  in  Airedale  College  from  1848  to  1863,  and 
died  Feb.  10, 1864.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1865, 
p.  230. 

Cream-box  is  a vulgar  name  for  a chrismatory. 

Creamer,  .Ions,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  March  19,  1791.  He 
was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  ten;  converted  at 
eighteen;  nnd  in  1816  entered  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, wherein  he  continued  with  acceptance  and 
usefulness  until  his  death,  April  25,  1827.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1827,  p.  542;  Methodist  Maga- 
zine, x,  376. 

Crease,  William,  nn  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Stirling,  and  educated  by  the  United 
Presbyteriau  Church.  He  beenme  pastor  at  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire,  in  1844,  and  labored  there  very  successfully 
until  December,  1849.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he  re- 
moved to  Hazelgrove,  but  died  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1850,  p.  93. 

Creath,  William,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  25, 1768,  of  Presbyterian  parents.  He 
was  converted  when  about  seventeen  years  old,  removed 
to  North  Carolina  at  twenty,  joined  a Baptist  Church, 
and  Boon  after  commenced  to  preach,  his  labors  being 
greatly  blessed.  For  the  last  liftceu  years  of  his  life 
he  gave  himself  very  largely  to  itinerant  work.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Edenton,  N.  C.,  Aug.  11,  1822.  See 
Latter-day  Lumiiuiry,  iv,  63.  (.1.  C.  S.) 

Creaticfilae  ( creature-worshippers ) were  a Chris- 
tian sect  which  arose  in  the  6th  century,  headed  by 
Severus  of  Antioch,  who  maintained  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  corruptible,  but  in  consequence  of  the  God- 
head dwelling  in  it  was  never  corrupted.  See  Arii- 

TllAKTODOCKTAt 

Creda  (Credan,  or  Credanus)  is  the  name  of 

two  early  English  ecclesiastics: 

1.  An  abbot  of  Mercia,  A.D.  cir.  775. 

2.  Abbot  of  Evesham,  between  Almund,  A.D.  783  or 
787,  and  Tintferth,  A.D.  803. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Bioy.  8.  v. 

Credence.  We  add  the  following  particulars  from 
Walcott,  Sac.  A rchirol,  s.  v. : 

“ It  either  takes  the  form  of  a little  table  covered  with 
n linen  cloth— at  Braboume  It  is  ou  the  south  side,  and 
formed  of  black  marble,  with  a cross  in  a circle  carved 
on  it — or  is  made  like  an  aumbry  in  the  wall.  In  some 
churches  a second  table  held  the  mass  vestments  of  the 
bishop.  The  wall  credence  is  often  connected  with  a 
drain,  is  rare  in  the  12th  (oue  occurs  at  Lmteauuc),  but  is 
usual  in  the  following  century.  Sometimes  it  occurs  ou 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  an  nltar;  often  it  is  divided 
by  a thin  slab  of  stone.  When  the  pope  celebrates  on 
Enstcr-day  there  are  threo  credences — two  ou  the  epistle 
side,  one  containing  the  deacon's  plate,  the  second  sup- 
porting two  candles  aud  necessaries  required  bv  the  sac- 
ristan. The  third,  or  pope’s  credence,  Is  on  the  gosttel 
side,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  Creed,  the  sacristan  washes 
the  sacred  vessels,  drinks  of  the  wine  and  the  water,  nnd 
tlnally,  at  the  offertory,  tastes  the  particles  from  which 
the  hosts  are  prepared,  at  the  command  of  the  cardinnl- 
deacou,  as  a precaution  against  poison.  The  first  use  of 
credences  in  the  Roman  ritual  occurs  in  the  time  of  Leo  X, 
in  1&K5,  and  apparently  was  introduced  when  the  custom 
of  personal  offering  fell  Into  desuetude.” 

Credi,  Lorenzo  Andrea  m (called  Sciurpelloni), 
a reputable  Florentine  painter,  was  bom  about  1452, 
aud  studied  under  Andrea  Yerocchio  at  the  same  time 
with  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  painted  many  Madonnas 
and  Holy  Families.  He  died  about  1536.  Sec  Hoefcr, 
A out;.  Biog.  Cinirale,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 


Credilla.  See  Aristo. 

Cree,  Hamilton,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  near  Carmichael,  Pa.,  in  1811.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1838,  retired 
after  thirteen  years'  labor,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooke  County,  W.  Va^  Sept.  21,  1880.  See  Minutes 
of  A nnual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  248. 

Cree,  John,  an  Associate  minister,  was  a native  of 
Scotland,  and  came  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  1791. 
He  was  ordained  in  1792,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
Ligonier  valley,  near  Pittsburgh,  where  he  died  after 
a few  years.  See  Sprague,  A mails  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit, 
IX,  iii*32. 

Cree  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  There  are 
two  dialects  of  the  Cree  language,  the  difference  be- 
tween them  consisting  of  the  uniform  substitution  of 
certain  consonants  for  others.  One  is  called  the  Moose 
Fort,  or  East  Main  Cree,  the  other  the  Ked  River  Cree. 
A complete  Bible  in  the  Eastern  dialect  for  the  Cree 
Indians  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Territories  was  printed 
in  1861,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  F'oreign 
J Bible  Society,  in  syllabic  characters,  the  translation 
having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mason  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  In  the  Western  dialect,  the  gos- 
pels of  Mark  and  John,  together  with  other  parts 
of  the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalms,  were  printed,  in  the 
Roman  character,  since  1855,  the  translation  having 
been  made  by  archdeacon  Hunter,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cree  Indians  of  the  Saskatchewan  valley,  in  Rupert's 
Land,  who  had  also  reduced  the  Cree  to  a written  sys- 
tem. Up  to  March  31,  1882,  altogether  33,590  copies 
were  distributed.  Sec  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  448. 
(B.  P.) 

Creech,  Thomas,  an  English  poet  and  clergy- 
man, was  bom  near  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  in  1659, 
nnd  entered  at  Wadham  College,  Oxfonl,  in  1675.  In 
1683  he  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  All-Souls’  Col- 
lege. Having  taken  orders  in  1699,  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire.  lie  put  an 
end  to  his  life  in  June,  1700.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  v. ; Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Creech.  William,  a Scotch  clergyman,  studied  at 
Edinburgh  University;  became  tutor  to  George  Crans- 
toun;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1733;  called  to  the 
living  at  Newbattlc  in  1738;  ordained  in  1739,  and  died 
Aug.  21, 1745,  aged  forty  years.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticana,  i,  296,  297. 

Creed.  The  following  is  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Ajwstles'  Creed: 

IltoTivai  *ls  0EON  nATEPA,  TravroKparopa,  -n-oirf- 
Tt/y  oiipavou  kui  yf/«. 

Knl  («l$)  ’1H20YN  XPIXTON,  oldy  uirrou  too  u o - 

voyevij,  t 6v  Kuptov  iipiuv,  Toy  ffu\Aij</>$tVra  i’k  rytv- 
/uaxos  ay  too,  yivvt)5li rru  Ik  M apiae  ti}v  t apSivov, 
iraSovTa  lirl  llovriou  IIiXaToi/,  OTaupuiSivTa,  Zravdv- 
Ta,  Kill  Tni/iiirra,  Karth&dirra  ilv  ra  KaTurra-ra.  t rj 
TpiTT)  vpipn  a v a arr  dvr  a inro  two  uixpiav,  uvtXHjdirra 
ilv  Toils  oiipavou*,  KnJtX)6pii>ov  (v  bi^id  Sfov  ira'rpd? 
iruirroduviipov,  IkiiJlv  ipyoptvov  Kpivat  £<Iiyras  ko* 
vutpov  s. 

niiTTtois  tls  T 6 nNEYMA  TO  "AriON,  dyiao  na- 
jo\iKi)v  iKK\>i<riav,  dyitvv  Kotvtaviav,  difitaiv  dpapnih*, 
aapKo v dvdoTaoiv,  aluiviov.  ’Afxt'iv. 

Dr.  Scliaff,  in  his  Creeds  of  Christendom  (N.  Y.  1877, 
3 vols.),  which  is  the  latest,  aud  in  many  respects  the 
roost  complete,  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  symbolics,  ar- 
ranges the  Apostles’  Creed  as  in  pages  162, 163. 

Dr.  Heurtley,  in  his  valuable  collection  of  creeds  of 
the  Western  Church,  which  has  been  supplemented  by 
two  “ University  Programmes"  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Caspari, 
professor  of  theology  at  the  Norwegian  University,  pub- 
lished at  Christiana  in  1866  and  1869,  traces  the  growth 
of  the  creed  (as  far  as  it  can  he  traced)  through  Tertul- 
liau  and  Cyprian ; then  we  must  take  a leap  from  No- 
vatian  (A.D.  250)  to  Rufinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia  (A.D. 
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890),  the  intermediate  space  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  affording  only  one  stepping-stone,  furnished  by 
the  notes  of  the  belief  of  MarccUus  of  Ancvra,  which  he 
delivered  on  his  departure  from  Home.  The  date  of 
this  is  AD.  341.  We  might  have  expected  MarccUus 
to  exhibit  his  belief  in  the  words  of  the  creed  of  Ni- 
aea;  the  fact  that  he  used  another  symbol  is  inter- 
esting for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  comes  to  us  in 
Greek,  and  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  received  it 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  been  taught  it  by  his  forefa- 
thers in  the  Lord ; by  which  he  must  have  meant  that 
he  regarded  it  as  in  entire  agreement  with  the  Script- 
ures. The  creed  of  Ancyra,  then,  must  in  substance 
have  accorded  nearly  with  the  creed  of  Rome  as  we 
learn  it  from  Rufinas,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing points,  viz. : it  omits  the  name  Father  in  the 
first  article;  it  reads  “born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  ;n  and  at  the  end  there  is  added  the 
clause  ‘-eternal  life.”  The  annexed  table  (taken  from 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v.)  shows  the  principal 
forms  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  in  Latin,  the  variations 
being  printed  in  italics. 


Creighton,  James,  an  early  Methodist  preacher, 
was  born  at  Moyne  Hall,  near  Cavan,  Ireland,  in  1739. 
He  studied  at  a grammar-school  in  Cavan,  graduated 
in  17G4  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  on  October  28, 
the  same  year,  was  ordained  a deacon  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Kilmorc.  Creighton  confesses  that  at  that 
time  he  had  no  experimental  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  that  the  bishop  had  warned  him  against 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists.  About  1776 
he  was  converted  through  the  reading  of  some  of  the 
writings  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher.  He  then  commenced 
itinerating  through  Ireland,  often  preaching  amid  per- 
secution and  danger.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  by 
Wesley  resident  clergyman  of  the  City-road  Chapel, 
Loudon,  where  he  officiated  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
compelled  him  to  retire.  In  1784  he  assisted  Wesley 
and  Coke  in  the  ordination  of  Whntcoat  and  Yasey ; 
he  also  participated  in  the  consecration  of  Coke  as 
bishop  for  the  United  States  of  America.  I-Tom  1790 
to  1792  he  was  editor  of  the  Armittian  Magazine.  He 
died  at  Hackney,  London,  Dec.  26,  1819.  Creighton 
published,  Dictionary  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  with 


AgUL>:i*s  Crskd. 

Credo  in  Deo  Pntre 

einnipotente,  incisibili 
it  itnpassiMi 

ft  in  C'bristo  Jcsu  unico  Filio  ejns 
Domino  nostro 

Qui  uatus  est  de  Splritu  Sanclo 
ex  Maria  Virgtne  [tns 

crucifixas  sub  I’uutio  Pilato  et  eepul- 

descendit  in  in  fern  a 
tertia  die  resurrexlt  a mortals 
wceudit  in  caelos 
sedet  ad  dexteram  Pntris 
lade  venturas  est  judicare  vivos  et 
mortuos 

et  in  Spiritu  Sancto 
sanctam  ecclesiam 

remiesionem  peccatorum 
kupu  caruis  resarrecilonem 


Old  Roman  Crkkd. 

Credo  in  Deum  Pntrem 
omnipoteutem 

et  In  Chrlstnm  Jesnm  nnicum  Filium 
ejus  Dotninum  nostrum 
Qui  nntiiB  est  <le  Splritu  Sancto 

ex  Maria  Vlrglne  [tnH 

crucidxus  sub  Poutio  Pilato  et  scpul- 


tertia  die  resurrexlt  a mortals 
ascendit  in  caelos 
sedet  ad  dexteram  Patrls 
indc  venturas  est  judicare  vivos  et 
mortuos 

et  In  Spirit um  Sanctum 
sanctum  ecclesiam 

remlsslonem  peccatorum 
carols  rcstirrectiouem 


Momcun  Roman  Cbkkd. 

Credo  in  Deum  Patrem 
omnipoteutem,  creatorem  cacti  et 
terrae 

et  In  Jesum  Christum  Filinm  ejus 
unicatn  Dotninum  nostrum 
qui  conceptus  est  de  Splritu  Snucto 
natus  ex  Marin  Virglne 
Passus  sub  Pontlo  Pilato  crucitlxus 
mortuus  et  sepultus 
dcsceudit  nd  inferiin 
tertia  die  reeurrexit  a mortuis 
ascendit  ad  caelos  [ tentis 

sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patris  ornnipo- 
inde  venturus  est  judicare  vivos  et 
mortuos 

Credo  in  Spiritnm  Sanctum 
sauctam  ecclesiam  Catholicam 
sanctorum  communionetn 
remisslouem  peccatorum 
enrnis  resurrectloucm 
vitam  actemam 


Creek  Version.  See  Mcskokee. 

Creeping  to  the  Cross  (so  called).  Alcuiu  men- 
tions that  on  Good  Friday  a cross  was  prepared  before  the 
altar,  and  kissed  in  succession  by  the  clergy  and  people. 
Sometimes  it  was  laid  on  a cushion  in  a side-chapel. 
By  JUfric's  Canons  (957),  the  faithful  were  required  to 
pay  their  adoration,  and  greet  God’s  rood  with  a kiss. 
“We  humble  ourselves  to  Christ  herein,”  Cranmer 
aaya,  *•  offering  unto  him,  and  kissing  the  cross,  in, 
memory  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  on  the  cross.” 
The  practice  was  forbidden  in  1549,  bnt  was  observed 
at  Dunbar  in  1568  by  the  congregation,  bare-lcgged  and 
barefooted.  During  the  ceremonial  the  hymns  “ Pange, 
lingua,”  and  “ Vcxilla  regis  prcKleunt,”  were  sung,  fol- 
lowed by  the  44  Impropcria,”  or  reproaches,  an  expansion 
of  Mai.  iii,  3, 4. 

Creichton.  See  Crichton. 

Creigh,  Patrick,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  minis- 
ter at  Katho  in  1565;  was  three  times  complained  of  for 
neglect  of  his  ministerial  duty;  suspended  from  his 
ministry  in  1567,  anti  ordered  to  make  his  repentance 
at  Edinburgh.  He  was  settled  at  North  Berwick  in 
1568,  liut  deposed  the  same  year;  was  again  admitted 
by  the  assembly  in  1572  to  read  prayers  at  Haddington. 
See  Fasti  Eccies.  Scoticance,  i,  139, 341. 

Creigh,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
waa  born  in  Landisburg,  Perry  Co.,  I*a.,  Sept.  9,  1808. 
He  graduated  fn>m  Dickinson  College  in  1828;  was 
*ooo  afterwards  converted,  and  studied  theology  under 
Rev.  Gen.  Duffield.  D.D.,  and  at  Princeton  Seminar}' ; 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle ; ordained 
pastor  of  the  Upper  West  Conococheague  Church  at 
Mercersburg.  Pa.,  in  1831.  and  continued  there  with 
greet  zeal,  fidelity,  and  usefulness  until  his  sudden 
death.  April  *21,  1880.  Sec  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton 
CoOegt,  1881 , p.  37.  (W.  P.  S.) 

XIL — L 


a Preliminary  Dissertation  (commended  by  Dr.  A. 
Clarke ),  1807 ; — Elegiac  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
Charles  Wesleg : — Dialogue  on  the  Death  of  John 
Wesley: — Fenelon’s  Dialogues: — Thuckfords  History 
of  the  World.  I)r.  Osborn  ( Outlines  of  Wesleyan  Bibli- 
oyraphy,  Loud.  1869)  enumerates  eighteen  separate  pub- 
lications. Sec  Satulford,  Memoirs  of  Wesleyan  Preach- 
ers (N.  Y.  1843),  p.  51  sq. ; Stevenson,  City-road  Chapel 
[ (Loud.  1872,  8vo),  p.  147-149,  282;  Stevens,  Hist,  of 
Methodism,  ii,  214,  297 ; Smith,  Hist,  of  WesL  Meth . i, 
478  sq.;  ii,  276, 277. 

Creighton  (or  Crighton),  Robert,  Sen.,  D.D., 
an  English  prelate,  was  born  in  1693,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  lie  became  prebendary 
of  Lincoln  in  1631,  prebendary  of  Wells  in  1632,  dean 
of  Wells  in  1660,  ami  bishop  of  Hath  and  Wells  in  1670; 
and  died  Nov.  21,  1672,  leaving  some  Sermons  and 
Translations.  Sec  Lc  Neve,  Fasti;  Allil>ono,  Diet,  of 
lirif.  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Creighton,  Robert,  Jun.,  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  1639.  He  became  famous  for  his 
skill  in  church  music,  and  was  installed  precentor  of 
Wells  in  1674.  He  died  in  1736.  The  celebrated  an- 
them, “I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,”  is  by  him, 
and  he  also  published  a volume  of  Sermons  (1720).  Sea 
Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  .4  uthors,  s.  v. 

Creizenach,  Michael,  a Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Maycncc,  May  16, 1789.  After  a thorough 
study  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  he  be- 
gan to  read  German,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  while  at  the  lyceum  of  bis  native 
place.  In  1813  he  opened  a private  seminary,  wbich 
he  conducted  until  1825,  when  he  was  called  as  pro- 
fessor to  the  Philanthropinum  at  Frankfort -on  - the- 
Main,  where  he  died  August  5, 1842.  His  main  work  is 
*JF|bo,  or  Encyklopaedische  Darstelluvg  des  mo- 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  THE 

AS  RELATED  TO  THE  APOSTUS1 


Tn*  Aro#rt*»'  Cuts. 

About  A.D.  340. 
Later  addlUnua  *ro  to 
italic*. 


I b*lI*V* 

1.  to  (lot’  tm*  Fxtiixk 
Almighty, 

Maker  i f it  am  and 
earth ; 


9.  And  In  JsndsCiiuut, 
HD  only  Son,  our 
Lord ; 


3.  who  wu  «*MiW  by 

th*  Holy  Ghoet, 
born  of  the  Virgin 
M»ry; 


4.  tuftrrd  under  Pontlue 
Pilate,  w»»  cruci- 
fied , deoil,  end  bur- 
led; 

6.  lit  Hretmded  into 

Hade*  ; 

the  third  day  bo  rote 
from  tht  dead ; 

(.  He  Mcended  Into 
heaven, 

and  tlltelh  on  the 
right  hnnd  of  Gad 
the  Father  Al- 
mighty ; 

7.  from  thence  be  thtll 

come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 


8.  And  I bclirrt  In  ni 
Holt  G»o*t  ; 


9.  the  holy  Catholic 
Church ; 

Ih*  communion  of 
Minn  I 

10.  the  forgireneee  of 

tint; 

11.  the  reenrrectlon  of 

the  body; 


13.  and  the  lift  eorrlaot- 
iag.* 


IuHjrun.  (Gaul.) 

a.d.  m. 


Wc  bclicTU 

I.  ...  In  on*  God  tm* 
Fannin  Almighty, 
who  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the 
tea,  and  all  that  in 
them  te ; 

3.  And  In  one  Cnniarr 
J Kti't,  tb*  Son  of 
God  [our  Lord] ; 


8.  Who  became  fifth  [of 
the  Virgin]  for  our 
ealvallon ; 


4.  and  bit  euffertng  [un- 
der Pontlut  Pilate]; 


5.  and  hit  rDing  from 
the  dead ; 

(.  and  hit  bodily  ne- 
tumptlon  lulontar- 


7.  and  hit  coming  from 

heaven  in  toe  glo- 
ry of  the  Father 
to  comprehend  nil 
thing*  under  on* 
head,  . . . and  to 
execute  rlghteoui 
judgment  over  all. 

8.  And  In  tu*  Holt 

Guotr. 


11.  And  that  Christ  shall 
come  from  heaven 
to  raise  up  all  flesh, 
...  and  to  adjudge 
the  Impious  and 
nnlust  ...  to  eter- 
nal fire, 

13.  and  to  give  to  the 
just  and  holy  Im- 
mortality and  eter- 
nal glory. 


T*nTvu.!t*.  (North 
Africa.)  A.D.  300. 


We  believe 

1.  ...  In  on*  Gon,  the 
Creator  of  th* 
world,  who  pro- 
duced all  out  of 
nothing . . . 

3.  And  In  the  Word, 
hD  Son,  Jcac* 
Cmbmt  ; 


Ohio  in.  (Alexandria.) 
A.D.  330. 


3.  Who  through  the 

Spirit  and  power 
or  God  the  bather 
descended  Into  the 
Virgin  Mary,  wat 
mado  fifth  in  her 
womb,  and  bom  of 
her ; 

4.  Waa  fixed  on  th* 

crus*  [under  Pon- 
tius Pilate],  was 
dead  and  burled ; 

5.  rote  again  the  third 

day; 


4.  wat  taken  up  Into 
heaven  and  sltteth 
at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father ; 


7.  He  will  com*  to  judge 
the  quick  and  toe 
dead. 


8.  And  In  nr*  Holt 
Guotr,  th*  Para- 
clete, the  Sanctifi- 
er, tent  by  Christ 
from  th*  rather. 


II.  And  that  Christ  will, 
after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  flesh, 
receive  hit  taints 


13.  Into  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  life  and 
the  promise*  of 
heaven,  and  judge 
the  wicked  with 
eternal  fire. 


[We  beliov*  In] 

1.  On*  God, 

who  created  and 
framed  everything 

Who  in  the  last  days 
tent 

3.  Our  Lord  Jxacs 
Cubist  . . . bora 
of  th*  Father  be- 
fore all  creation . . . 


3.  born  of  th*  Virgin 
and  the  Holy 
Ghost . . . 

made  incarnate  while 
remaining  God  . . . 


4.  suffered  in  truth, 
died; 

t.  rot*  from  the  dead  ; 


8.  was  taken  up  . . , 


8.  rut  Holt  Gnosrr, 
nulled  In  honor  and 
dignity  with  the 
Father  and  the 
Son. 


CrrsuAN.  (Car- 
thage.) A.D.  340. 


I believe 

1.  In  God  th*  Ft- 

not; 


XortTIt*. 
(Rome.)  A.D.K4. 


3. 


In  hit  Son 
Christ  ; 


8.  in  me  Holt 
Grout; 


10. 1 believe  th*  for- 
giveness of 


13.  and  eternal  life 
through  the 
holy  Church. 


We  believe 
in  Godthi  Fi- 
nis* and  Al- 
mighty Lord ; 


3.  In  tbs  Sou  of 
God,  Cairn 
Jtsct,  our 
Lord  God; 


8.  in  mi  Holt 
Ghost  (prom- 
ised of  old  to 
lb*  Ckureh 
and  scant* 
In  th*  ap- 
pointed tad 
fitting  time). 


• The  Roman  Creed,  according  to  Rufinnt  (390),  end*  with  camio  remmetitmem ; bat  th*  Greek  version  of  th*  Roman  Creed  by  Marcella*  (Wit,  with 

Cvqf  a'iDrsfir, 


taitclim  Geeetzes  (4  vols.) ; a work  which  called  forth 
many  criticisms  from  the  orthodox  party.  See  FUrst, 
BibL  JudL  i,  190  sq. ; Kayserling,  Bibliothek  jiidischer 
Kanzelredtier , i.  384  sq. ; Jost,  Michael  Creiznach,  in 
the  Jahrbuch  j'ur  Israditen  (Vienna,  1843),  ii,  79  sq. ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judeu.  u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  361.  (B.  P.) 

Crell,  Michael,  a German  Protestant  theologian, 
who  lived  in  the  early  half  of  the  17th  century,  was 
minister  at  Altenburg,  and  wrote,  Sjncilegium  Poeti- 
cum  (Leipsic,  16*29): — A nagramatismorum  Sylloge  II 
(1631) : — Breciarium  EtymoLN.  T.  (Altenburg,  1645): — 
Syllabus  Grttco-Biblicus  (ibid.  1646;  Rauncburg,  1663) : — 
also  some  works  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. — See  Iloefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Crell,  Paulus,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 


was  bom  at  Eislcben,  Feb.  5,  1531.  He  was  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg ; was  called 
in  1568  as  provost  to  Meissen,  and  died  there.  May 
24,  1579.  He  prepared  an  Evangel  ten-  Harmonic,  auil 
wrote,  Opus  Concordaniiarum: — Tractatus  de  Just  if  ea- 
tione : — ■C'ummonef actio  de  Verbis  Sgmboli: — Cretlo  R(- 
missionan  Peccatorum  el  de  Dido  Pauli: — Gratia  Sab 
rati  Eslis : — Sjtovgia  de  Defnitione  Evangclii.  See 
Frehcri,  Theatrum  Erudilorum;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines 
G eleh  rten-Lcxikon,  s.  v, ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit • 
i,  166.  (B.  P.) 

Crell,  Spinoviua  Christoph,  a German  Socin- 
ian  theologian,  son  of  Michael,  was  successively  pastor 
of  Unitarian  churches  in  Poland,  Silesia,  and  Prussia. 
He  died  Dec.  12, 1680,  leaving,  De  Virtute  Christiania  ft 
Gait  Hi,  published  in  the  series  of  Ethiqucs  of  his  father. 
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CREMATION 


AN'TE-XICENE  RULES  OF  FAITH, 

CREED  AND  THE  XICEXE  CREED. 


Geeaoxt.  (Xeo- 
Cmm.)  A.D.  *T0. 


Lccus.  (Antioch.) 
A.D.  S00. 


Er**»tv«.  (Geaarea, 
P«l.)  A.l).  .716. 


Cyril.  (Jvrntalem.) 
A.D.  >80. 


N tCAtRO-CoR«TAETtRofoi.rrAX 
Child.  A.D.  378  au.l  SSI.f 


bellev*  in) 

> 


(ion  tki  Fa- 
ther; 


>«  Lord,  . . . God 
o / God,  the  linns* 
un!  likrt.tss  of  lbs  ‘ 
tjOdhfAd,  . ■ . th«  i 
Wisdom  asd  Powvr 
■ ' ■ pcoJoca*  all  1 
cfsolko.  the  true 
So*  of  the  true  F»- 
U«r.„ 


[We  believe  In] 

Oni  Gon  nil  Fa- 
TTtRR  Almighty. 
Maker  and  Provider 
of  all  thlngi ; 


*•  rr.e  Holt  (Iron,  ... 
the  aisiater  of 
aonrtlflretloe,  In 
wh«a  is  revealed 
God  the  Father, 
•to  la  over  all 
lhtef»  end  throoirb 
all  things,  and  God 
the  Son.  a ho  la 
through  all  tklnga — 
a perfect  Trinity,  not 
divided  nor  differing 
la  glory,  eternity, 
and  sovereignty  . . . 


And  in  me  Lor, l Jr. 

era  Ciibiwt  hit  Son, 
begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  airva,  Gcd 
of  God,  Wladoui, 
Ufa,  Light . . . 


who  waa  born  of  a 
Virgin , according  to 
the  Scripture*,  and 
became  wan  . . . 


4.  who  anffertd  for  St ; 


8.  and  roae  for  oa  on  the 
third  day ; 


4.  and  a*cended  into 
heaven,  and  »llteth 
on  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father ; 


T.  and  again  1*  coining 
with  glory  and 
power,  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead ; 


8.  And  In  tm*  Holy 
Gkoot, 

given  for  conaolatlon 
and  aanctillcmtlon 
and  perfection  to 
cbo  believe 


I 


We  believe 

I.  In  orr  God  the  Fa- 

ther Almighty, 
Maker  of  all  thing* 
visible  and  Invisi- 
ble; 

J.  And  In  one  Lord  Jr- 

aca  Christ, 
the  Word  of  God,  God 
of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  Life  of  Life, 
the  only  .begotten  Son, 
the  first-born  of  every 
creature, 

begotten  of  God  the 
Father  before  all 
ages; 

by  whom  all  thlnga 
"were  made ; 

3.  who  for  our  salvation 
was  mads  flesh  and 
lived  among  man ; 


4.  and  suffered ; 


8.  and  roae  on  the  third 
day; 

6.  and  ascended  to  the 
Father ; 


7.  and  will  coma  again 
with  glory,  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the 
dead. 


8.  We  believe  also  In 
the  Holt  Uuort. 


Wa  believe 

].  In  ore  Gon  the  Fa- 
Ttixn  Almighty, 
MAkcr  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all 
things  visible  and 
Invisible ; 

5.  And  In  ore  Loro 
Jk*l'«  Christ,  ibe 
only  - begotten  Son 
of  uod,  begotten  of 
the  Father  before 
all  ages, 
very  God, 

by  whom  all  things 
were  made ; 


3.  who  waa  made  flesh, 
and  became  man  ; 


4.  waa  crucified,  and  waa 
borted; 


6.  roae  on  the  third  day ; 


8.  and  ascended  Into 
heaven,  and  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father ; 


7.  and  will  come  again 
in  glory, 

to  judge  tile  quick  and 
the  dead ; whose 
kingdom  shall  have 
no  end ; 


8.  And  In  one  Holy 
Gitoirr,  the  Advo- 
cate. who  spake  In 
the  Prophet*. 


9.  And  In  one  baptism 

of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sin* ; 

10.  and  In  on*  holy  Cath- 

olic Church ; 

11.  and  In  the  resurrec- 

tion of  the  flesh ; 


II.  and  In  life  everlast- 
ing (fee  sUiio), 


W#  (I,  believe 

1.  In  ore  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, 

Maker  of  hearm  and  fori  ft,  ami 
r<f  *H  things  visible  and  iuvlsi- 

7.  And  in  one  Lord  Je»v»  Cubist, 
the  only-legt4t*»  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
itorld*  • 

[God  of  God],  Light  of  Light, 
very  God  of  very  God, 
begotten,  not  made, 
being  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father  (fpeehei*.  -y  llavgi), 
by  whom  all  things  were  made ; 


3.  who,  for  us  men,  and  for  our  sal- 
vation, came  down  from  ieorrn, 
and  waa  incarnate  by  tie  Holy 
Ghent  and  [of,  u]  the  Virgin 
Mary, 

and  was  made  man ; 


4.  He  see*  erueifitd  far  v*  viufrr 
Jbntiut  {Hiatt, 

and  suffered,  and  teat  buried ; 

8.  and  the  third  day  be  rote  again, 
according  to  lie  Seri/Curet  ; 


8.  and  ascended  Into  heaven, 

and  tittelb  on  fie  naif  iand  of  fie 
/■afire  ; 


7.  and  he  shall  come  again,  with 
glory, 

to  judge  the  quirk  and  tbs  dead  ; 
vAore  kingdom  thall  hart  no  end ; 


8.  And  [I  believe]  In  the  Holt 
Qhoot, 

the  Lord,  and  Giver  of  life. 

Who  proeeodtih  front  the  Father 
[and  the  Son,  hliogue], 
who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together  it  worthipped  and  flori- 

who  fate  by  the  Prophtlt. 


9.  And  [I  believe]  in  one  holy  Cath- 
olic and  Apotlolic  Church; 

10.  tee  [I]  aekncwledgt  one  laptiten 

for  the  remission  of  tins ; 

11.  and  ire  [I]  look  for  the  returreetion 

of  the  dead  ; 


1J.  and  the  lift  of  fis  world  to  eomt 

res  ftiXXerrof  al£v*r). 


t The  weeds  la  italin  in  tbs  last  column  are  addition*  of  th*  Second  (Ecumenical  Council  (381) ; the  words  In  brackets  are  W estern  change*. 


See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. ; Jbcher,  AUge- 
nemts  GeUMrlen- Lexikon,  a.  v. 

Crell,  Wolfgang,  a German  Protestant  theologian. 
cm  professor  of  metaphysics  and  theology  at  Frankfort- 
<*-tbe-Oder.  He  died  July  8,  166-1,  leaving,  lie  Diffi- 
cxliute  Cognotcendat  Veritatis.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  liiog. 
GhuraU,  ».  v. ; Jcicher,  A llgemeints  Gtlehrten-Irexikon, 
s.  r. 

Crellin.  Henry,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  19,1820.  He  was 
converted  in  his  twentieth  year;  removed  to  Iowa  in 
Ikii,  and  in  1856  entered  the  Iowa  Conference,  where- 
in he  labored  until  his  death,  Jan.  1, 1867.  See  J/tn- 
itu  of  A tmual  Conferences,  1867,  p.  208. 

Cremation,  the  burning  of  human  corpses,  was 


probably  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  with 
certain  important  exceptions.  In  Egypt  dead  bodies 
were  embalmed;  in  Judaea  they  were  buried  in  sepul- 
chres ; and  in  China  they  were  buried  in  the  earth.  In 
Greece  only  suicides,  unteethed  children,  and  persons 
struck  by  lightning  were  denied  the  right  to  be  burned ; 
while  at  Rome,  from  the  close  of  the  republic  to  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  A.D.,  burning  on  the  pyre  or 
rogus  was  the  general  rule.  Even  the  Jews  used  cre- 
mation in  the  vale  of  Tophet  when  a plague  came ; and 
the  modem  Jews  of  Merlin  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Jews  at  Mile-End  cemetery  have  been  among  the 
first  to  welcome  the  lately  revived  process.  Cremation 
is  still  practiced  over  a great  part  of  Asia  and  America, 
but  not  always  in  the  same  form.  Thus,  the  ashes  may 
be  stored  in  urns,  or  buried  in  tbe  earth,  or  thrown  to 
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the  wind,  or  smeared  with  pun)  on  the  heads  of  the 
mounters.  In  one  ease  the  three  processes  of  embalm- 
ing, burning,  and  burying  are  performed ; and  in  an- 
other, if  a member  of  the  tribe  die  at  a great  distance 
from  home,  some  of  his  money  and  clothes  are  never- 
theless burned  by  the  family.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
that  the  practice  of  cremation  in  modem  Europe  was 
at  first  stopped,  and  has  since  been  prevented  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body;  partly,  also,  by  the  notion  that 
the  Christian’s  body  was  redeemed  and  purified.  The 
very  general  practice  of  burying  bodies  in  the  precincts 
of  a church  in  order  that  the  dead  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  prayers  of  persons  resorting  thither,  and 
the  religious  ceremony  which  precedes  both  European 
burials  and  Asiatic  cremations,  have  given  the  sub- 
ject a religious  aspect.  The  question  is  also  a sani- 
tary one,  and  has  attracted  very  considerable  attention 
lately. 

For  the  last  ten  years  many  distinguished  physi- 
cians and  chemists  in  Italy  have  warmly  advocated  the 
general  adoption  of  cremation,  and,  in  1874,  a congress 
called  to  consider  the  matter  at  Milan  resolved  to  peti- 
tion the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  a clause  in  the  new 
sanitary  code,  permitting  cremation  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  syndics  of  the  commune.  In  Switzerland 
there  are  two  associations  in  support  of  the  cause.  In 
1797  crematiou  began  to  lie  discussed  by  the  French 
Assembly,  under  the  Director}’,  and  the  events  of  the 
Franco-l’russian  war  have  again  brought  the  subject 
under  notice.  The  military  experiments  at  Sedan, 
Chulons,  and  Metz,  of  burying  large  numbers  of  bodies 
with  quicklime,  or  pitch  and  straw,  were  not  success- 
ful, but  very'  dangerous.  The  municipality  of  Vienna 
has  formally  made  cremation  permissive.  There  is  a 
propagandist  society,  called  the  Ume,  and  the  main 
difficulty  for  the  poor  seems  to  be  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  bodies  five  miles.  To  overcome  this  a pneumatic 
tube  has  been  proposed.  Dresden,  Lcipsic,  and  Berlin 
are  the  centres  of  the  German  movement.  In  England 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  first  brought  the  question  prom- 
inently before  the  public,  and  in  1874  started  the  cre- 
mation society  of  London.  Its  object  is  to  introduce, 
through  the  agency  of  cemetery  companies,  and  paro- 
chial and  municipal  authorities  and  burial-lxmrds,  some 
rapid  process  of  dis|>osing  of  the  dead,  “ which  cannot 
offend  the  living  and  shall  render  the  remains  absolute- 
ly innocuous.”  His  problem  was  this : “Given  a dead 
body,  to  resolve  it  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia, rapidly,  safely,  and  not  unpleasantly.”  Belying 
on  the  facts  connected  with  recent  burial  legislation, 
he  |K)intcd  out  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  ceme- 
teries there  is  a constantly  increasing  risk  of  contami- 
nated air  and  water.  The  problem  he  solved  by  the  Sie- 
mens process  of  cremation.  The  British  authorities  also 
have  had  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  Ilindtl 
cremations,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  and  perfect  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  the  process. 

Among  the  practical  methods  of  cremation  which  have 
recctitlvbeon  attempted  are  those  of  Dr.  Polli.at  the  Mi- 
lan gas-works,  and  Prof.  Brunetti  of  I’adua.  The  former 
obtained  complete  calcination  of  dogs  in  two  hours,  by 
the  use  of  coal-gas  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  applied 
to  a cylindrical  retort  of  refracting  clay,  so  as  to  con- 
sume the  gaseous  products  of  combustion.  The  ashes 
remaining  were  five  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  material 
before  cremation.  The  latter  used  an  oblong  furnace 
of  refracting  brick,  with  side  doors  to  regulate  the 
draught,  and  above  a cast-iron  dome,  with  movable 
shutters.  The  body  was  placed  on  a metallic  plate 
suspended  on  iron  wire.  The  noxious  gases,  w hich 
were  generated  in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  passed 
through  a Hue  into  a second  furnace,  and  were  entirely 
consumed.  The  process  required  four  hours.  In  the 
ordinary  Siemens  regenerative  furnace  only  the  hot 
blast  is  used,  the  body  supplying  hydrogen  and  carbon ; 
or  a stream  of  heated  hydrocarbon  mixed  with  heated 


air  is  sent  from  a gasometer  supplied  with  coal,  or  other 
fuel,  the  brick  or  iron  cased  chamber  being  thus  heated 
to  a high  degree  before  cremation  begins  ( Encyd . Brit. 
9th  ed.  a.  v.).  The  subject  has  also  been  agitated  in 
America,  two  societies  having  been  organized  here  for 
cremation  of  corpses,  and  occasional  instances  have  oc- 
curred; but  the  ovens  and  other  apparatus  have  been 
as  yet  but  moderately  patronized. 

The  oj>eration,  as  carried  on  at  one  of  the  best-con- 
structed furnaces,  is  thus  described  by  an  eye  witness: 

“ Cretnalfon  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a burning 
of  the  body.  It  Is  not.  No  flame  whatever  touches  the 
flesh  or  bone*  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  proc- 
ess. It  is  properly  nud  strictly  incineration,  or  reduction 
of  tiie  human  frame  to  ashes:  an  absorptiun  of  all  the 
gaseous  elements  carried  on  inside  a fire-clay  retort  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  seven  in  length.  As  the  door  of  the 
retort  is  opened  the  iurusbing  air  cools  it  from  white  to 
red  bent,  and  the  whole  Interior  is  filled  with  a besotifnl 
rosy  light  The  body,  decently  clad  as  for  burial,  is  Uid 
in  a crib,  which  Is  covered  with  a clean  white  sheet  soaked 
in  alum.  The  crib  is  then  put  into  the  retort.  The  sheet 
retains  its  original  positiou  and  conceals  the  form  until 
nothing  but  the  bones  are  left— aud  these  gently  crumble 
into  dust.  The  relatives  then  receive  a few  pounds  of 
clean,  pure  nahes  in  an  nni,  which  cau  be  placed  in  any 
cemetery,  public  or  private,  in  a vault  or  chnrch  niche, 
or  disposed  of  as  personal  choice  may  dictate.” 

This  process  is  certainly  a groat  improvement  upon 
the  rude  and  tedious  operation  of  the  ancient  Romans 
and  the  modem  Hindfis,  consisting  of  a roasting  of  the 
corpse  upon  an  immense  pile  of  wood,  filling  the  ait 
with  smoke  and  the  noxious  fumes  of  burning  fiesh. 
It  is  also  claimed  by  its  advocates  to  be  much  more 
economical  than  ordinary  burial.  Could  the  prejudice 
naturally  entertained  against  it,  especially  by  Christians, 
as  a heathenish  and  barbaric  custom,  be  overcome, there 
is  no  telling  how  [topular  the  practice  might  yet  be- 
come. See  Eassic,  Cremation  of  the  Dead  (Lon<l  1875), 
a valuable  work ; Vegmann  Ercolan i , Cremation  the  most 
Rational  Method  of  Disposing  of  the  Dead  (Zurich,  1874, 
4th  ed.) ; Reclam,  De  U Crimation  des  Cadarrts;  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Hydriot aphia,  or  Urn-burial  (1658); 
Walker,  On  Graveyard*  (Lond.  1839) ; Pietra  Santa,  La 
Cremation  des  Morts  en  France  et  a T Et ranger ; Brunetti. 
La  Cremaziow  dei  Cadareri  (Padua,  1873).  See  Bcrul. 

Crementius  (or  Clementius)  is  the  name  of 
two  early  Christians; 

1.  A sub-deacon  of  Carthage,  in  connection  with 
Cy  prian  (Ejrist.  viii). 

2.  A canonized  martyr  at  Saragossa,  about  AD.  304. 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  at  the  time  when  Da- 
cian was  governor  of  Spain,  having  fought  twice  in  the 
arena,  and  retired  without  staining  it  by  his  blood 
(Prudentiua,  Peristrph.  hymn  v,  in  Migne’s  Patrol  Isst. 
lx,  982 ; Iluinart,  .4  eta  Bincera  Martyrum , p.  468;  Ceil* 
licr,  iii,  44). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  biog.  s.  v. 

Cremer,  Bkkmiakd  Skbastian,  a Reformed  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1683,  taught  theology 
aud  antiquities  at  Harderwick,  and  dieel  Sept.  14,  1750. 
In  his  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  he  carried  out  to 
the  utmost  extreme  the  system  of  Cocceius  (q.  v.). 
He  wrote,  Prodromut  Typicus  in  V.et  .V.  T.Loca  (Am- 
sterdam, 1720) : — Projihetieo  - Typicarum  Excrcitatb- 
uum  ex  r.  T.  Tttras  (ibid.  1723) : — In  Legem  Sazirao- 
rum  (ibid.  1727):  — Summa  Theologia  bupematuralit 
(Harderwick,  1722): — A ntiquitates  Mosaico-Typi e® 
(ibid.  1733): — De  Area  et  Sheehina,  Igne  Sacro  ft  Oleo 
L'nctionis  (1737) : — (Edipus  Erangelieus  Sacrarvn  -4»- 
tiquitutum  (Amsterdam.  1745).  See  Moser,  JetztUb. 
theol.  Vnparth.  Kirehenhistorie,  iii,  1129  ; Jbcher,  Allpe- 
nieims  Gelehrten-Ltxikon , s.  v. ; Hocfer,  Xov r.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Cremona,  N iccoia)  pa,  a reputable  Italian  histor- 
ical painter,  flourished  at  Cremona  about  1518.  In 
Santa  Maria  Maddalena  Monacbi,  at  Bologna,  is  a pict- 
ure by  this  artist,  of  The  Taking  Dozen  from  the  Cross , 
dated  1518.  See  Spooner,  biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

5.  V. 

Cremonese,  Iu  See  Cauetti. 
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Cremonini,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, w is  born  at  Cento,  and  flourished  about  1G00.  Ilis 
best  works  are  at  Bologna:  The  Assumption,  in  Santa 
Maria  Della  Vita;  The  Annunciation,  and  the  Death  of 
St.  Francis,  in  San  Francesco.  He  died  in  1610.  See 
Spooner,  Bioy.  Uist.of  the  Fine  .4  ris,  s.  v. 

Creolese  Version  ok  the  Scriptciies.  This 
language,  a kind  of  broken  Dutch,  with  a rather  Dan- 
ish orthography,  is  the  language  of  the  black  popula- 
tion of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  The  New  Test,  in  Cre- 
olese was  printed  in  1781,  by  order  of  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment, Another  edition  was  printed  at  Copenhagen 
in  1818,  by  the  Danish  Bible  Society.  The  grammar  of 
this  language  has  been  treated  by  De  St.  Quentin,  In- 
troduction a TUistoire  de  Cayenne  Grammaire  Creole 
(Paris,  1872).  (R  I*.) 

Crephagenetds,  a deity  worshipped  at  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  Cneph 
or  Kneph. 

Crepia  and  CrApinien.  See  Crispin. 

Crescas  (or  KreBkas),  CiiasdaT  ben-Abraham, 
a Spanish  rabbi,  was  born  at  Barcelona  about  1340,  and 
died  in  1410  at  Saragossa,  lie  was  the  scion  of  a no- 
ble family,  and  stood  high  in  reputation  at  the  royal 
court  and  among  the  rabbinical  authorities  of  his  time, 
who  solicited  his  opinion  on  momentous  questions.  In 
1391  he  witnessed  the  fanatical  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Spain,  in  which  he  lost  his  son.  He  is  the  author 
of  a polemical  work,  entitled  “ On  the  Dogmas 

of  Christianity,”  with  a refutation  of  the  same,  treating 
of  (1)  original  sin ; (2)  redemption;  (3)  incarnation ; (4) 
virginity  of  Mary ; (5)  eucharist,  etc.,  written  in  Span- 
ish, and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Joseph  ibn-Shcm- 
Tob.  Another  work  of  his  is  Or  AdtmaL  •'J'HSt  "list, 

“ light  of  the  Lord,"  n logical  masterpiece  of  the  dog- 
matics of  Judaism,  published  at  Vienna  in  1860.  See 
Filrst,  Bill.  JuJ.  ii,  209;  De’  Iiossi,  Dizionario  Storico 
(Germ.transL),  p.  173,  and  B ill.  Judaica  Anfichristiaiui , 
p.  24, 29;  Gratz,  Vetch,  d.  Juden,  viii,  32  sip,  98  sip,  410 
wp;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  u.  s.  Sekten , iii,  84 ; Finn,  Se- 
phardim, p.  393  ; Lindo,  History  of  the  Jeu-s  in  Spain, 
p.  2G8;  Frankel,  Monatsschrift,  1867,  p.  311  sip;  os|>e- 
rially  Joel,  Don  Chasdai  Cresku's  Religivnsphilosophische 
Dhren  (Breslau,  1866).  (B.  1*.) 

Crescens  is  the  name  of  several  early  Christians: 

1.  The  disciple  of  St  Paul,  afterwards  bishop  in  Ga- 
latia. variously  commemorated  on  June  27  or  April  15. 

2.  One  of  the  seven  sons  of  St  Symphorosa,  martyr 
at  Tivoli  under  Hadrian,  commemorated  July  21  or 
June  27. 

3.  Or  Crcscentius,  martyr  at  Tomi,  commemorated 
Oct.  1. 

4.  Crescens,  Paulus,  and  Dioscorides  were  three  boy 
martvrs  of  Home,  commemorated  May  28. 

5.  Bishop  of  Cirta,  in  Nutnidia,  now  Constantine. 
Crescens  is  a particularly  common  name  on  monuments 
of  Cirta  (8th  Suflrag.  in  Svn.  Carth.  sub.  Cvp.  vii,  A.D. 
256). 

Crescentia  is  the  name  of  two  Christian  saints : 

3-  A martyr  in  Sicily  under  Diocletian,  commemo- 
rated June  15. 

2.  A virgin,  whose  tumulus  was  near  Paris,  in  a place 
where  a stone  bean  the  inscription:  “Hie  Kequicscit 
Crescentia  Sacrata  Deo  Puella;”  but  nothing  more  is  ■ 
known  of  her.  She  is  commemorated  Aug.  19.  See 
Gregory  of  Tours,  lie  Gloria  Confess,  cap.  105,  in 
Jfigne's  Patrol.  Lat.  Ixxi,  904.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ, 
bioy.  K v. 

CrescentiAnus  is  the  name  of  several  early  saints: 
(1)  Martyr  in  Sardinia,  commemorated  May  31 ; (2) 
martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  June  13;  (8)  martyr 
in  Campania,  commemorated  July  2 ; (4)  martyr  at  Au- 
SMana,  commemorated  Aug.  12;  (5)  martyr  at  Borne, 
■ndtr  Maximum,  commemorated  Nov.  24  or  March  16.  ! 


Crescentio  (or  CreacentiuB),  martyr  at  Rome, 
commemorated  Sept,  17.  ’ 

Crescentius  was  a controversialist  on  the  subject 
of  the  Easter  celebration  of  the  4th  century  (Epiph. 
Hares.  70, 9,  in  the  PatroL  Grac.  xlii,  555,  § 821 ; Ceil- 
lier,  iii,  105). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bioy.  s.  v.  See 
also  Crescens  (3) ; Crescentio. 

Cresconius  (or  Crisconiua)  is  the  name  of  sev- 
eral early  Christian  ecclesiastics: 

1.  Bishop  of  Villa  Regia,  in  Xumidia,  at  the  etui  of 
the  4th  century.  He  deserted  his  see  and  seized  on  that 
of  Tubia,  or  Tubuna.  The  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  397,  passed  a decree  ordering  his  return  to  his  own 
sec  (can.  38),  which  lie  entirely  disregarded.  The  sec- 
ular arm  was  called  in  with  as  little  effect.  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage,  A.D.  401,  the  primate  of  Xumidia  was 
ordered  to  summon  Cresconius  before  the  next  general 
council,  and  to  depose  him  if  he  failed  to  appear  (Cod. 
Canon.  Feel.  Afric.  can.  77).  But  no  mention  is  made 
of  him  at  the  Council  of  Milevum,  A.  I).  402;  and  if  he  is 
the  same  who  appears  as  bishop  of  Tubuna  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Carthage,  in  411  (Prim,  Cognit.  c.  xxi),  ho 
must  have  carried  the  day  (Labbe,  ConciL  ii,  1072, 1096, 
1172,  1377 ; TiUcmont,  xiii,  305). 

2.  A monk  of  Adrumetum,  mentioned  bv  Augustine 
(Fpp.  214, 215). 

3.  An  African  bishop,  who,  about  G90,  at  the  request 
of  the  “pontifex”  Liberinus  or  Liberius,  published  a 
systematized  collection  of  the  apostolic  canons  and 
those  of  the  early  councils,  and  the  decretals  of  the 
popes  from  Siricius  to  Gelasius,  ns  an  improvement 
upon  an  carKer  work  of  the  kind,  by  Fulgentius  Ferrnn- 
dus.  Both  are  printed  by  Migne,  PatroL  lxxxviii.  The 
author  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  Latin  poet, 
Flavius  Cresconius  Corippus. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Bioy.  s.  v. 

Cr£sol,  Lot’is,  a French  scholar  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
was  born  in  1568,  in  the  diocese  of  Treguier.  He  taught 
classics,  philosophy,  and  theology  successively ; was  for 
fifteen  years  secretary  of  the  general  of  his  order  at 
Rome;  and  died  Nov.  11,  1684.  His  principal  works 
are  Theatrmn  Veierum  Ithetorum  (Paris,  1620): — De 
Perfect  a Oratoris  A ctione  et  Promt  nciaiione  (ibid,  eod.) : 
— Mystayoyus  llominum  (ibid.  1629, 1638) : — Anlholocfia 
Sacra  (ibid.  1632, 1638).  See  llocfer,  Four.  Bioy.  Gini - 
rale,  s.  v. 

Crespel,  Emmanuel,  O.  S.  F.,  an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  was  a native  of  Belgium.  In  1723 
he  left  Avesnes,  in  Hninault,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  in 
October,  1724.  Being  ordained  March  17,  1726,  bo 
went  as  chaplain  with  Lignery’s  expedition  against  the 
Foxes.  He  was  next  stationed  at  Niagara,  Fort  F ren- 
te nac,  and  Crown  Point,  suffering  greatly  in  his  winter 
service  at  the  last-named  place.  Being  recalled  to 
France,  he  sailed  from  Quebec,  Nov.  3,  1736,  but  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  way,  and  barely  escaped  death.  He 
returned  to  Quebec,  and  was  pastor  at  Soiilnugcs  till 
1738,  when  he  finally  returned  to  Europe.  His  Letters, 
describing  his  perils  in  America,  were  published  in 
French,  at  Frankfort,  in  1742;  soon  appeared  in  Ger- 
man, and  an  English  translation  was  issued  in  I^imlon 
in  1797.  Dr.  Shea  published  another  version  in  his 
Perils  of  the  Ocean  and  Wilderness.  See  Cath.  Alma- 
nac, 1873,  p.  50 ; De  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath. 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  474. 

Crespet,  Pierre,  a French  theologian  of  the  order 
of  Cclcstines,  was  born  at  Sens  in  1513.  lie  was  ele- 
vated to  the  first  |>osiiions  of  bis  order,  and  was  an  ac- 
tive partisan  in  Church  and  State;  but  finally  withdrew 
from  politics.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a priory  in 
Vivarnis,  where  he  died  in  1594.  His  principal  works 
arc.  Discours  sur  la  Vie  et  Passion  de  Sainte-Catherine, 
in  verse  (Sens,  1577) : — La  Pomme  de  G r biade  Mystique 
(Paris,  1586.  1595;  Rouen,  1605): — Deux  Lines  de  la 
flaine  de  Satan,  etc.  (Paris,  1590) : — Commentaires  de 
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Bernardin  de  Mendoce  des  Guerre*  de  Flandre  et  des 
Pays- Liu*  (ibid- 1591).  See  Hoefer,  Xout.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, 8.  v. ; Biog.  U nirerselie,  a.  v. 

Crespi  (or  Crespy),  an  Italian  engraver,  practical 
the  art  about  1705.  There  are  a few  plates  by  him, 
among  which  is  The  Descent  from  the  Cross , after  Cig- 
uani.  Sec  Spooner,  liiog.  Ilist.  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 

Crespi,  Benedetto  (called  il  Busiino ),  a painter 
of  Como,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Some  of  his  works  are  in  the  churches  of  Como. 
See  Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 


published  some  single  Sermons.  See  Le  Neve,  Fasti ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cressey,  E.  H.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  rector,  for  many  years,  in  Auburn,  N.  Y-, 

. but  removed  in  1859  to  Castieton.  In  1860  he  took 
charge  of  St.  Paul's,  Stapleton;  in  1862  removed  to 
New  burg,  as  rector  of  two  churches  in  that  vicinity;  in 
1864  was  assistant  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, New  York  city ; and  the  following  year  became 
pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  20, 1866.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  101. 


Crespi.  Daniele,  a Milanese  historical  and  por- 
trait ]>ainter,  was  bom  in  1590,  and  studied  under  Gio. 
Bat tista  Crespi, and  afterwardsunder  Procaccini.  Among 
the  best  works  of  this  artist  are,  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  and  his  celebrated  set  of  subjects  from  the  life 
of  St.  Bruno,  at  the  Certosa.  He  died  in  1630.  See 
Hoefer,  .Vouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  liiog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Crespi,  Giovanni  Battista  (called  il  Cerano), 
an  Iulian  painter,  was  bom  at  Cerano,  near  Novara,  in 
1557.  He  visited  Rome  and  Venice,  and  subsequently 
settled  nt  Milan,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  duke- 
cardinal  Federigo.  One  of  his  best  productions  was 
The  Baptism  of  St.  Agostino,  in  San  Marco,  at  Milan. 
He  died  in  1633.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generals, 
s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Crespi,  Giovanni  (orGiuseppe)Maria  (called 
il  Spagnuolo,  from  the  finery  of  his  dress),  a Bolognese 
painter,  was  bom  in  1G65,  and  studied  under  Canuti 
and  Cignaui.  He  executed  a number  of  Works  for  the 
churches  of  Bologna,  among  which  are  The  Last  S up- 
per; The  Annunciation;  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony ; 
St.  John  Preaching;  and  The  Crucifixion,  lie  died  in 
1747.  Sec  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Crespi.  Giovanni  Pietro  (called  also  de  Castoldi), 
a reputable  Italian  painter,  flourished  about  1535,  at 
Milan,  and  left  some  sjiecimcns  of  his  genius  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Busto.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Crespo.  Francisco,  a Spanish  Benedictine,  who 
died  Sept.  25, 1665,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  was  ab- 
bot of  Montferrat,  general  visitor  of  his  congregation, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Salamanca,  and  wrote,  Tri- 
bunal Thomisticum  de  Immaculatte  Diepnrce  Conceptu 
(Barcelona,  1657).  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v.;  .1  ocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-  Ixxikon,  s.  v. 

Cressell,  Edward,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  1mm  at  Hackney,  April  4,  1830.  In  April, 
1853,  he  was  received  as  an  agent  of  the  I-ondon  City 
Mission ; subsequently  labored  in  the  Leadenhall  Street 
and  Holbom  Hill  districts  for  over  eleven  years;  was 
some  time  evangelist  of  Claremont  Chapel,  which  led  to 
his  entrance  into  the  ministry.  He  was  pastor  at  Hough- 
ton, in  Hants,  for  five  years;  next  at  Hatton,  Norfolk, 
from  1875  until  his  death,  Nov.  21,  1880.  Sec  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  366. 

Cresselle  (Fr.  for  rattle)  is  a wooden  instrument 
used  instead  of  bells  in  some  places,  to  summon  the  peo- 
ple to  service  during  Passion  week.  It  is  supposed  to 
represent  Christ  praying  upon  the  cross,  and  inviting 
all  to  embrace  his  doctrine.  Similar  instruments  are 
iu  use  among  the  Turks,  in  consequence  of  their  strong 
prejudice  against  the  sound  of  bolls.  Sec  Clati’ER. 

Cresset  is  an  oiblamp  in  which  the  wick  floats 
about  upon  a small  circle  of  cork.  Anciently,  English 
churches  were  often  lighted  by  this  sort  of  lamp,  and 
the  side-ehapels  of  cathedrals  were  likewise  so  illumi- 
nated. 

Cressett,  Edward,  an  English  prelate,  became 
dean  of  Hereford  in  1736,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Llandaff  Feb.  12,  1749,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1755.  He  j 


Cressey,  E.  W„  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Sharon,  Vt.,  July,  1808.  He  was  converted  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  after  obtaining  what  education  he 
could,  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Garland.  Me, 
in  November,  1837.  He  preached  at  Sangerville  iu 
1838  and  1839;  iu  1841  became  pastor  iu  Vassalbor- 
ough  ; in  1850  was  located  at  Wabash,  Ind. ; in  1852  or- 
ganized a Church  at  Rolling  Stone,  near  Winona,  Minn.; 
in  1853  at  Minneapolis;  in  1854  at  Prescott,  Wis. ; and 
afterwards,  at  churches  in  Hastings,  Pine  Island,  and 
Ro9coe,  in  Minn.  In  1865  he  became  pastor  at  RichfiehL 
The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Minneapolis, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  15,  1883.  See  Millet,  Hist,  of  the 
Baptists  of  Maine;  Chicago  Standard,  Oct.  18,  1883. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Cressey,  George  Washington,  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1813.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1835, 
and  from  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1838; 
was  ordained  in  1840  at  Kennebunk,  Me.,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  twelve  years ; and  was  stated  supply  at 
Buxton  Centre,  until  his  death,  Feb.  12,  1867.  See 
Hist,  of  Botrdoin  College,  p.  473.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cressey,  Hugh.  See  Cressy. 

Cressey.  Isaac,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Fairfax,  Vt.,  Dec.  22,  1807.  He  was  converted  early, 
and  in  1841  engaged  in  preaching  at  Keene,  N.  II.;  in 
1845  was  ordained  in  Berkshire,  VU;  subsequently  la- 
bored at  Sanbomton,  N.  H.,  Johnson  and  Waterbary, 
Vt. ; and  died  in  the  last-named  place,  Aug.  3,  1855. 
See  Watchman  and  Re  flector,  Aug.  16,  1855.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cressey.  Timothy  Robinson,  a Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Pomfrct,  Conn.,  Sept.  18,  1800.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1828 ; studied  the- 
ology two  years  (1828-30)  at  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution ; was  ordained  June  5, 1830 ; served  as  pastor 
in  Columbus,  O.,  from  1834  to  1842;  was  agent  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  from  1843  to  1846; 
pastor  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  from  1846  to  1852;  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  from  1852  to  1854 : missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society;  pastor  at  Hast- 
ings, Minn.;  chaplain  of  a regiment  of  United  States 
volunteers  from  1861  to  1863;  pastor  at  Kendalville, 
Ind.,  from  1864  to  I860;  at  Indianola,  la.,  from  18<58  to 
1870;  and  died  at  Des  Moines,  Aug.  30, 1870.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cresson.  Sabaii.  a minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  orthodox,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pn_,  in 
1771 ; began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ; removed 
to  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  in  1807 ; and  Hirst  at  Woodbury, 
Sept.  23. 1829.  See  Memorials,  etc.,  for  Pennsylvania , 
1879,  p.  197. 

Cressweil,  Daniel.  D.D.,  an  English  divine  ami 
mathematician,  was  bom  in  1776;  became  a fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; was  proctor  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1813,  and  tutor  in  1814.  He  died  in  1844. 
His  publications  include  several  mathematical  works 
and  Sermons  on  Domestic  Duties  (1829).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  .4  uthors,  s.  v. 

Cressweil.  Henry,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Wallingford,  Berks  Dec.  18, 1804. 
He  was  educated  at  lloxton  Academy  and  at  High- 
bury; in  1828,  on  leaving  college,  he  became  pastor  nt 
Ipswich,  where  he  remained  three  years ; then  at  Guild- 
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hall  Street,  Canterbury,  for  five  years,  aa  eo- pastor,  and  ! 
afterwanU  in  sole  charge,  until  hia  death,  Dec.  1, 1879.  : 
Sec  (Lood.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1882,  p.  291. 

Cre say,  Council  of  ( Concilium  Christiacum),  was 
held  in  Ponthieu,  A.D.  676,  or  at  Autun,  A.D.  670,  the 
canons  being  beaded  with  the  name  of  Leodegarius, 
bishop  of  Autun : passed  several  canons,  but,  among  oth- 
ers one  exacting,  on  pain  of  episcopal  condemnation, 
from  every  priest,  deacon,  sub-deacon,  or  “ clericus,"  as- 
sent to  the  “ At  ha  nasi  an  faith." — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Antiq.  s.  v. 

Creasy,  Charles,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Corinth,  Me.,  July  7, 1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  East  Maine  Conference  Seminar}’ ; spent 
several  years  in  teaching ; entered  the  Upper  Iowa  Con- 
ference in  1870,  and  continued  in  the  active  work  until 
his  death,  at  Hampton,  Dec.  21, 1881.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences , 1882,  p.  314. 

Cresay(or  CresBey),  -S  ir  Hugh  Paulin,  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1605.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  gram- 
mar-school of  his  native  town,  and  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford;  in  1626  was  elected  a fellow  of  his  college; 
subsequently  took  holy  orders  and  became  chaplain  to 
Thomas,  lord  Wentworth,  and  afterwards  to  Lucius, 
lord  Falkland,  who  promoted  him  to  the  deanery  of 
Laughlin,  and  a canonry  of  Windsor.  He  travelled  in 
Italy,  and  in  1646.  while  at  Rome,  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  He  resided  for  seven  or  more  years 
in  the  college  of  Douav,  where  he  changed  his  name 
to  Serenus  de  Cressey.  After  the  Restoration  he  came 
to  England,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  queen.  Short- 
ly before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1674,  he  re- 
tired to  Grinstead,  in  Sussex.  lie  published,  Narra- 
tive of  the  Conversion  unto  Catholic  Unity  of  Hugh 
Paulin  (Parus  1647,  sm.  8vo;  1653,  8vo;  the  last  ed. 
contains  au  answer  to  J.  P„  author  of  the  preface  to 
lord  Falkland’s  work  on  infidelity):  — Sanda  Sophia 
(Douiv,  1657,  2 vols.  8vo) : — R.  C.  Dodrines  no  Novel- 
ties (lG63,8vo): — Church  Hist,  of  Brittany  (1668,  fol.; 
completed  only  to  about  1350).  See  Church  of  England 
Magazine,  March,  1845,  p.  162;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  .4  our.  A uthors,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Generate, 
S.V. 

Crest  (LaU  crista),  the  ornamental  finishing  which 
surmounts  a screen,  canopy,  or  other  similar  subordinate 
portion  of  a building,  whether  a battlement,  open  carved 
work,  or  other  enrichment:  a row  of  Tudor-flowers  is 
very  often  used  in  late  Perpendicular  work.  The  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  top  stones  on  the  parapet 
and  other  similar  parts  of  a Gothic  building,  usually 
called  the  capping  or  coping.  The  finials  of  gables 
and  pinnacles  arc  also  sometimes  called  crests.  Crest- 
tiles  were  often  made  with  a row  of  ornaments,  re- 
sembling small  battlements  or  Tudor-finwcrs,  on  the 
top,  and  glazed,  and  still  arc  so  occasionally,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  are  quite  plain.  Frequently  these  ornaments 
were  formed  in  lead  when  the  ridge  of  the  roof  was  cov- 
ered with  that  material,  as  at  Exeter  Cathedral. — Park- 
er, Gloss,  of  A rchitect.  s.  v. 


Crestev,  Pierre,  a French  philanthropist,  was  bom 
at  Trun,  near  Argcntan,  Nov.  17,  1622.  He  was  rector 
of  Barenton,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in 


founding  establishments  of  public  utility,  the  principal 
of  which  are,  a hospital  at  Barenton,  a house  of  hos- 
pitable monks  in  the  same  place,  a similar  house  at  Vi- 
moutiers,  an  Hotel-Dieu  at  Beraay,  and  a seminary  at 
Domfront.  He  died  at  Barenton,  Feb.  23,  1703.  See 
Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. ; Biog.  U nicer selle,  a.  v. 

Cresti.  Sec  Passignano. 

Creti,  Donato,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Cre- 
mona in  1671,  and  studied  under  Pasinelli  at  Bologna, 
where  he  resided,  and  painted  a number  of  pictures  for 
the  churches  there,  the  best  of  which  is  The  A deration 
of  the  Magi,  in  the  Mendicanti.  He  died  at  Bologna 
in  1749.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. ; Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 

Cretin,  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic  bishop,  was  born 
at  Lyons,  France,  in  1800.  He  came  with  bishop  Lo- 
ras to  America,  and  succeeded  Petiot  among  the  Win- 
nebagocs,  where  he  built  a church  and  school,  which 
failed  in  competition  with  the  state  schools  in  1848. 
On  Jan.  26, 1857,  he  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  After  great  exertions  for  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  his  diocese,  bishop  Cretin  was  struck 
down  with  apoplexy,  Feb.  22  following.  See  De  Courcy 
and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  641. 

Cr6tineau- J oly,  Jacques,  a French  historian,  was 
bom  Sept.  23,  1803,  at  Fontenay,  in  Vendee,  and  was 
educated  at  Paris,  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  but,  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  he 
travelled  in  Italy  and  Germany.  He  died  Jan.  3, 1875. 
He  edited  several  politico-religious  journals  and  is  the 
author  of  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  dc  Jesus  (Paris  1844- 
1 46,  6 vols;  3d  cd.  1851)  : — Clement  XIV  el  les  Jesuites 
(ibid.  1847)  : — VEglise  Ilomaine  en  Face  de  involution 
(ibid;  1852,  2 vols)  : — Ijc  Cardinal  Consalci  (ibid.  1864, 
2 vols) : — Bonaparte,  le  Concordat  de  1801  el  le  Cardi- 
nal Consalci  (ibid.  1869).  See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale, s v.  (B.  P.) 

Creutzlger  (Lat  Crvciger),  Caspar,  a German 
Protestant  theologian,  son  of  another  of  the  same  name, 
was  bom  at  Wittenberg,  March  19, 1525.  Having  been 
expelled  from  his  professorship  there  because  he  had 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  he  was  called  as 
preacher  to  Casscl,  where  he  died,  April  16, 1597,  leav- 
ing De  Justifications  et  Bonis  Ojteribus,  and  some  polem- 
ical works  See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Genirule,  s v.; 
J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-  Lex  ikon,  s.  v. 

Creutzlger,  Felix,  a Polish  reformer  of  the  middle 
nf  the  16th  century,  was  superintendent  of  thcevangel- 
cal  congregation  of  Little  Poland,  and  influential  in 
bringing  nlsnit  the  union  of  the  Bohemians  in  that  coun- 
try, especially  enlisting  count  Ostroro  in  that  movement. 
See  Saxdomik  Agreement. 

Creutzlger,  Georg,  was  bom  at  Merseburg,  Sept. 
24,1575;  studied  at  Lcipsic  and  Wittenberg;  became 
professor  and  doctor  of  theology  at  Marburg ; and  died 
July  8,  1637,  leaving  Harmonia  Quatuor  Linguarum 
Cardinalium.  See  J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gelchrten-Lexi- 
kon,  s v. 

Crevey,  Thomas,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Old  Aberdeen,  Scpt.8, 1644 ; took  his  degree  at  King’s 
College  there  in  1663;  was  presented  to  the  living  at 
Ncwhills  in  1679 ; became  synod  - clerk ; protested 
against  the  assembly’s  committee  for  the  north  in  1694 ; 
was  deprived  for  adultery  in  1695,  and  went  to  Ireland. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanas,  iii,  507. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  LL.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
l was  bom  at  Stcan,  Northampton,  Jan.  31,  1633,  and  in 
! 1652  admitted  commoner  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1655-545.  He  entered 
into  holy  orders  July  2,  1664,  and.  April  29, 1669,  was 
installed  dean  of  Chichester;  in  1671  was  elected  bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  consecrated  July  2;  was  translated  to 
i Durham,  Oct.  22,  1674;  in  1686  was  appointed  one  of 
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the  commissioners  in  the  new  ecclesiastical  commission  ' 
erected  by  king  James,  and  held  several  other  impor- 
tant offices  during  his  life.  He  was  a very  great  bene- 
factor to  Lincoln  College,  of  which  be  had  been  fellow 
and  rector.  He  died  Sept.  18,  1721.  Sec  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A u-  I 
thort,  a.  v. 

Crewenna,  an  Irish  taint,  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  companions  of  St.  Brcaca  from  Ireland  to  Corn- 
wall in  the  5th  century,  but  the  hagiologics  of  this  pe- 
riod are  very  uncertain. 

Crews,  Hooper,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  I*ruetta  Knob,  Barren  County,  Kv., 
April  17,  1807.  He  was  converted  in  1824,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1828,  and  joined  the  Kentucky  Conference  in 
1829.  After  live  years  he  was  transferred  to  the  Illinois 
Conference,  in  which  he  served  Springfield, Danville  Dis- 
trict, and  Galena.  In  1840  he  became  a member  of  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  in  which  his  appointments  were 
as  follows:  Chicago,  Chicago  District;  Mount  Morris 
District;  Chicago  District;  agent  for  Rock  River  Sem- 
inary, Galena ; Clark  Street,  Chicago ; First  Church, 
Rockford;  Rockford  District;  Joliet;  Chicago  District ; 
Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago;  Embury  Church,  Freeport; 
Batavia ; First  Church,  Rockford,  and  Oregon,  111.,  I 
where  he  died,  Dec.  21, 1880.  Dr.  Crews  was  a dele-  ! 
gate  to  four  general  conferences.  During  the  year  1862  ■ 
he  was  chaplain  of  the  100th  Illinois  regiment.  He 
was  sound  in  theology,  logical  in  methods,  and  preached 
with  power.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1881. 

Creyghlon.  See  C heigh  lon. 

Crichton  (occasionally  written  Creichtoun),  the 
family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergymen  and  prelates : 

1.  Davii»,  LL.D.,  was  teacher  in  a school  at  Anstru- 
ther  Easter;  then  English  master  at  the  Madras  Col- 
lege, St-  Andrews ; licensed  to  preach  in  1833;  appoint- 
ed to  the  chapel  of  ease.  Inverbrothock,  in  1838 ; joined 
the  Free  Secession  in  1843;  and  had  a son,  Andrew, 
minister  of  the  Free  New  North  Church,  Edinburgh. 
See  Fasti  Ecclcs.  Scoticana,  iii,  809. 

2.  George,  was  made  bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1527, 
also  keejter  of  the  privy-seal,  and  died  Jan.  24,  1543. 
He  was  not  much  skilled  in  matters  of  religion.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  94. 

3.  James  (1),  D.D.,  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1055;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Kil- 
bride in  1663;  deprived  at  the  Revolution;  was  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  Glasgow  University  from  1679  to  1689, 
and  died  in  April,  1692,  aged  about  fifty-seven  years. 
See  Fasti  Ecclts.  Scoticana,  ii,  290. 

4.  James  (2),  D.D.,  studied  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798;  presented  to  the 
living  at  Wamphruy  in  1799;  ordained  in  1800;  trans- 
ferred to  Holy  wood  in  1805,  and  died  July  26,  1820. 
See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  i,  583,  666. 

5.  Jons,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Su 
Andrews  in  1619;  was  called  as  colleague  to  the  living 
at  Abercorn  in  1622;  transferred  to  Camjtsie  in  1623;  i 
to  Paisley  in  1629;  was  deposed  in  1638  for  Armiuian-  : 
ism,  etc. ; petitioned  the  presbytery  in  1649  to  be  re-  1 
stored,  he  being  a chaplain  in  the  army.  He  was  af- 
terwards stationed  at  Dublin.  See  Fasti  Eccles,  Sco-  ■ 
(icasur,  i,  164 ; ii,  53, 196. 

6.  Joseph,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1776 ; presented 
to  the  living  at  Carstairs  in  1785,  and  ordained  in  1786; 
transferred  to  Ceres  in  1793,  and  died  Feb.  15, 1849,  aged 
ninety-five  years.  See  Fasti  Ecclcs.  Scoticana,  i,  164 ; 
ii,  319,  478. 

7.  Patrick  (1),  was  bom  at  Nauchton ; took  his  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  University  in  1600;  was  presented 
to  the  vicarage  of  Forgand  in  1006,  but  changed  it  for 
that  of  Ruthvcn  in  1009;  ami  continued  in  1644.  See 
Fasti  Ecclcs.  Scoticana,  iii,  759. 

8.  Patrick  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1758 ; pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Glendcvon  in  1765,  but  was 
kept  in  suspense  and  refused  admission  to  the  charge  ! 


till  1770.  The  presbytery  denied  him  ordination  in 
1771,  and  he  resigned  in  1774.  See  Fasti  Ecclcs.  Sco- 
ticana, ii,  768. 

9.  Robert  (1),  nephew  of  bishop  George  Crichton, 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld  in  1550,  where  he 
continued  until  put  out  by  the  reformers,  at  least  as 
late  as  Dec.  22, 1561.  He  is  said  to  have  been  appoint- 
ed a commissioner  for  divorcing  the  earl  of  Bothwell 
from  lady  Jane  Gordon.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  96. 

10.  Robert  (2),  took  his  degree  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  in  1625;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Esaie-with-Nevay  before  1637,  and  died  before  Aug.  1, 
1665,  aged  about  sixty  years.  See  Fasti  Ecclcs.  Scoti- 
cana, iii,  747. 

11.  Wii.i.iam,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1619;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Bathgate 
in  1654,  and  ordained;  his  ministry  was  inhibited  in 
1655,  and  he  was  removed  by  the  synod  in  1660 ; was 
indulged  by  the  privy  council  in  1672,  but  refused; 
returned  in  1687,  and  opened  a meeting-house  and 
formed  a presbytery;  was  a member  of  the  assembly 
in  1690;  elected  moderator  in  1692;  transferred  to  Fal- 
kirk the  same  year;  promoted  to  Tron  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1695;  again  elected  moderator  in  1697;  re- 
signed in  1707,  and  died  Nov.  27,  1708,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years.  See  Fasti  Ecclcs.  Scoticana,  i,  56, 167, 186. 

Crickett,  James,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, w as  bom  in  London  in  1789.  He  became  a wealthy 
merchant,  and  on  retiring  was  ordained  at  Ramsbury, 
Wiltshire;  aftcrwanls  removed  to  Adderbury,  Oxford- 
shire, where  he  preached  many  years  gratuitously.  He 
died  at  Portland  Isle,  in  February,  1863.  Sec  (Lond.) 
Cong.  1'ear-booL,  1865,  p.  232. 

Crickett,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
commenced  his  ministry  in  1780;  preached  in  England 
and  Ireland  for  twenty-six  years,  became  a supernu- 
merary in  1805,  and  died  Dec.  II,  1806.  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1807;  Smith,  Hist,  of  UVaL 
Meth.  ii,  444, 445.  ' 

Crida.  an  obscure  Welsh  saint,  was  probably  one  of 
the  devotees  who  settled  in  Cornwall,  but  others  think 
the  name  merely  a corruption  of  Credanus  (q.  v.). 

Crigler.  A.  I.,  a Lutheran  minister,  son  of  Rev. 
John  J.  Crigler,  was  bom  in  Ralls  County,  Mix,  March 
24, 1840.  In  1871  he  graduated  from  Wittenburg  Col- 
lege, Q.,and  subsequently  from  Wittenburg  Theological 
Seminary;  was  licensed  by  the  Miami  Synod,  and  for 
two  years  served  as  a home  missionary  in  Iowa;  for 
several  succeeding  years  he  preached  at  Knoxville.  Ia.; 
afterwards  removed  to  Colorado,  but  soon  returned  to 
Knoxville ; again  went  to  Colorado,  and  then  to  Mis- 
souri, and  died  at  Millard,  Jan.  16, 1880.  See  Lutheran 
Observer,  Feb.  13, 1880. 

Crigler,  John  Jefferson,  a Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  in  Madison  County,  Va.,  March  1,  1811,  and 
spent  his  childhood  in  Boone  County,  Kv.  At  forty- 
five  years  of  age  he  began  the  study  of  theology  under 
Rev.  I).  Harbaugh  and  professor  J.  Y.  Harris;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  May  19,  1856,  bv  the  synod  of  Ken- 
tucky. and  served  as  pastor  in  Dearborn  County,  Ind.; 
in  1858  removed  to  Sullivan  County,  Mo.,  and  labored 
there  ten  years  in  missionary  work;  was  pastor,  in 
1874,  of  Johnston's  Grove  Church,  in  Story  Co.,  Ia..  be- 
sides acting  as  missionary  to  neighboring  congrega- 
tions. He  died  at  Knoxville,  Marion  Gx,  March  11, 
1877.  See  Lutheran  Obsetxer,  March  30,  1877. 

CrineBius,  Christoimi,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1584  at  Scblackenwald,  in  Bohe- 
mia, was  at  first  court-preacher  at  Gschwend  and  Gruh, 
on  the  borders  of  Styria,  then  deacon  and  professor  of 
theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  Altdorf,  and  died 
Aug.  28,  1629,  leaving  Lexicon  Syria  cum  : — Exerciia- 
tionrs  I/ebraica  Quinque : — De  Fide  Catholica  Petri: — 
Gymnasium  Syriacum: — Ejnstola  ad  Romanos  et  Tit  urn 
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Syrian  :— Analyst*  Nov.  Testamenti: — Lingua  8ama- 
riiam Gymnasium  Chaldaicum : — Lexicon  Chaldai- 
cum  :—Dt  Confusione  Linguarum , etc.  See  Steinschnei- 
der,  BtUiogr.  Handbuch,  a.  v.;  Jochcr,  AUgemeine s Ge~ 
lehrten-Laikon,  8.  v. ; Hoefer,  Naur,  liiog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 
(Rl\) 

Crinlti  Fratres  ( long-haired  brethren ) was  a 
Mine  under  which  Augustine  censures  the  Mesopota- 
mian monks  for  wearing  long  hair,  against  the  rule  of 
tie  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Crinsoz  (de  Bionens),  Theodore,  a Swiss  Prot- 
estant theologian,  w as  bom  in  1690,  at  Nyon,  near  Gene- 
ra. He  had  undertaken  a new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
but  the  clergy  of  Geneva,  wishing,  without  doubt,  to  be 
revenged  upon  him  because  he  had  refused  to  sign  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  would  not  permit  him  to  publish  it. 
He  died  about  1750,  leaving  Job,  Traduit  en  Franfais 
(Rotterdam,  1729): — Ixs  Psaumes,  Traduits  en  Fran- 
fau (Ivuerdnn,  eod.) : — Essai  sur  r Apocalypse  (eod.), 
and  some  polemical  works.  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog. 
Generals,  s.  v. 

Cririe,  James,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  bom  at 
Newabbey  in  1752,  was  a cattle-herd,  but  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  largely  self-taught;  became  master  of  the 
grammar-school  at  Wigton  in  1777;  was  promoted  to 
the  rectorship  of  the  high -school  at  Leith  in  1787, 
where  he  introduced  the  monitorial  system;  licensed 
to  preach  in  1791 ; became  a master  in  the  high-school 
at  Edinburgh  in  1795;  presented  to  the  living  at  Dal- 
ton in  1801,  and  died  Jan.  5,  1835.  He  was  master  of 
several  Continental  languages,  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Scottish  Antiquaries  in  1795,  and  filled  their  office  of 
Latin  secretary  from  1799  to  1815.  He  published,  Sketch- 
es in  Verse  Descriptive  of  Scenes  Chiefly  in  the  Highlands 
(1803).  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scolicanee,  i,  646. 

Crlscuolo,  Giovanni  Andrea  (or  Angelo), 

an  Italian  painter,  the  younger  brother  of  Giovanni 
Filippo,  was  instructed  in  the  school  of  Marco  da  Siena. 
lie  painted  a number  of  works  for  the  Neapolitan 
churches,  among  which  are  The  Stoning  of  Stejihen,  in 
San  Stefano;  and  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  aiul  Infant , 
tri/h  St.  Jerome , dated  1572.  He  died  about  1580.  See 
Spooner,  Bing.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Criscuolo.  Giovanni  Filippo,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Gacta  about  1495,  and  studied  under 
Andrea  da  Salerno.  He  painted  a number  of  fine  works 
far  the  churches  of  Naples,  particularly  an  altar-piece 
in  Santa  Maria  della  Grazie,  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Infant  in  the  Clouds , with  Saints  below;  and  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi , in  Santa  Marin  del  Kosario.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1584.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  a.  v. 

Cri  senus.  a Scotch  saint  mentioned  in  the  legend 
of  St.  Andrews  as  a companion  of  St.  Rcgulus  (q.  v.). 

Crismond,  John  M.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epecufial  Church  South,  was  bom  and  reared  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.  He  vras  converted  in  youth,  and  in  1836, 
removing  to  Abingdon,  Va.,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
in  1837  entered  the  Hnlston  Conference,  continuing  to 
labor  with  zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  April  27, 
1875.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1875,  p.  155. 

Crisp,  Alfred,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Leeds,  Oct.  2, 1809.  He  was  converted 
in  early  manhood,  ordained  to  the  ministry'  in  London 
in  185o.  and  continued  to  labor  at  home  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages  until  1853,  when  he  became  pastor  at 
Alfreton,  Derbyshire.  He  removed,  in  1857,  to  the 
Channel  Bland*,  first  to  Jersey, and  afterwards  to  Guern- 
sey, where  he  remained  until  his  death,  April  24, 1867. 
See  (Lood.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1868,  p.  265. 

Crisp,  Edmund,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister. was  born  at  Hertford,  June  26,  1796,  of  pious 
Nonconformist  parents.  In  1816  he  entered  the  Mis- 


sionary College  at  Gosport;  in  1821  was  ordained  at 
Hertford  and  set  sail  for  Madras,  India,  where  he  la- 
bored seven  years,  and  then,  removing  to  Combaconum, 
toiled  seven  years  longer,  until  his  health  failed  and 
he  returned  to  England.  In  1840  he  again  sailed  for 
India,  and  became  tutor  at  the  college  for  training  na- 
tive pastors,  at  Bangalore.  In  1848  Mr.  Crisp  finally 
returned  to  England  because  of  sickness,  travelled  one 
year  in  aid  of  the  missionary  cause,  preached  four  years 
at  Grantham,  travelled  six  years  as  representative  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society',  and,  becoming  one  of  the 
Association  secretaries,  settled  at  Ealing,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Nov.  6,  1877.  See  (Loud.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1878,  p.  311. 

Crisp,  George  Stefife,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Wrenthnm,  Suffolk,  March  8, 1786. 
He  was  converted  early',  studied  at  Wymondley  Acad- 
emy, and  settled  at  Lowestoft  in  1808.  He  resigned 
his  pastorate  in  1817,  removed  to  Aldwinckle,  North- 
amptonshire, and  in  1821  resumed  the  pastorate  at 
Lowestoft,  where  he  continued  until  1832.  He  died 
May  30,  1863.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1864,  p. 
205. 

Crisp,  Joseph  Hemus,  an  English  Congregation- 
al minister,  was  born  at  Nottingham,  June  17,  1782. 
He  was  converted  at  nineteen ; became  class-leader  and 
, local  preacher  in  the  New  Connect  ion  Methodist  Church ; 
and  in  1804  was  called  to  the  regular  ministry,  l>cing 
appointed  first  at  Hull,  and  afterwards  at  Dewsbury. 
In  1807  he  entered  the  Independent  College  at  Idle, 
and  in  1810  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Brighouse,  near  Halifax.  He  retired  to  Ashby -de- 
la-Zouch  in  1840,  and  there  died,  Jan.  12,  1869.  See 
(LomL)  Cong.  Year-book,  1810,  p.  282. 

Crisp,  Samuel,  an  English  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  bom  at  Norfolk  about  1667.  He  re- 
ceived a collegiate  education,  took  orders  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  for  a time  was  a parish  curate  and 
chaplain  in  a private  family'.  While  lie  was  residing 
in  Loudon,  in  1700,  he  united  with  the  Friends.  Not 
long  after  he  opened  a boarding-school  at  Stepney,  near 
London.  He  died  there  April  7, 1704.  Mr.  Crisp  pub- 
lished, The  Present  State  of  Quakerism  in  England  (1701) : 
j — A Libeller  Exposed: — also  three  Letters,  on  similar 
subjects.  See  Friends'  Library,  xiii,  149-163.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crisp,  Stephen,  an  English  minister  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  was  bom  at  Colchester  about  1640.  For 
thirty-five  years  he  travelled  and  preached  in  many' 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Germany,  and  the 
Low  Countries.  Ilis  life  was  one  of  much  hardship. 
He  died  June  28, 1692.  Among  his  writings,  which  arc 
numerous,  though  none  of  them  are  long,  may  be  men- 
tioned, A Word  of  Reproof  to  the  Teachers  of  the  World, 
etc.: — A Description  of  the  Church  of  Scotland: — An 
Ejnstle  to  Friends,  concerning  the  Present  and  Succeeding 
Times: — .4  Plain  Pathway  Opened  to  the  Simple  Heart- 
ed:— A n A larm  in  the  Borders  of  Spiritual  Egypt.  See 
Friends'  Library,  xiv,  275.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crisp,  Thomas,  an  English  Dissenting  minister, 
was  l»om  in  1738.  He  was  educated  under  Dr.  Cornier; 
first  settled  at  Colchester ; thence  removed  to  Ringwood, 
and  afterwards  to  Hertford;  but,  though  a man  of  ex- 
cellent character  and  of  a peaceable  spirit,  he  met  with 
great  trouble  and  opposition  in  every'  place,  lie  at  last 
returned  to  the  home  of  his  nativity,  ami  died  suddenly, 
near  Wrentham,  in  1806.  He  published,  The  Charge 
at  the  Ordination  of  Sir  Harry  Trelawney.  See  (Lond.) 
Theological  and  Biblical  Magazine,  Fcbrur  ry,  I860,  p.  79. 

Crisp,  Thomas  S.,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Beccles,  Suffolk,  in  1788.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  an  Independent  college  and  in 
one  of  the  Scotch  universities ; became  teacher  in  the 
Baptist  College.  Bristol ; in  1818  was  associated  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Hyland  as  pastor  there;  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  latter  was  elected  president  of  the  college.  He 
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died  at  Cotham,  Bristol,  June  16,  1868.  His  scholar* 
ship  is  said  to  have  been  of  a superior  character,  al- 
though he  was  singularly  diffident.  See  .4  ppleton's  A n- 
nual  Cyclopaedia,  viii,  694 ; Cathcart,  Bajdist.  Encydop. 
s.  r.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crispi,  G-eronimo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Ferrara,  Sept.  30,  1667.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  his 
native  city ; became  doctor  of  law  in  1696 ; then  was 
ordained  priest,  and  soon  after  archdeacon.  In  1708  he 
was  appointed  auditor  of  the  rota,  and  in  1720  archbish- 
op of  Ravenna  He  left  this  see  for  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch,  and  in  1743  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
Ferrara,  where  he  died  in  1746,  leaving,  Discorsi  ed  Imni 
Sncri  (Home.  1720): — Discorsi  ed  Imni  Sacri  AUri 
(Ravenna,  1722) : — Comjiendium  Vita  dementis  XI  (ibid. 
1723): — Decisiones  Rota  Romanes  (Urbiuo,  1728).  Sec 
Hoefer,  .Your.  I Hog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Crispi,  Scipione.  a Piedmontese  painter,  was  bom 
at  Tortona,  and  practiced  the  art  from  1592  to  1599. 
His  works  are,  The  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth , 
in  San  I»renzo,  at  Voghera ; and  an  altar-piece  at  Tor- 
tona, of  Sts.  Francesco  and  Domenico.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rts,  s.  v. 

Crispina.  Saint,  commemorated  Dec.  5 (or  Dec.  8), 
is  said  to  have  been  an  illustrious  matron  of  Thngura, 
who  was  put  to  death  A.D.  304,  under  Aulesius,  procon- 
sul at  Thebaste,  in  Africa  and  rejoiced  in  her  torture  as 
a Christian  (Augustine,  in  Psalm,  exx,  13;  cxxxvii,3; 
Serm.  354,  cap.  5,  44). 

Crisplnua  was  the  name  of  several  early  Christians, 
besides  St.  Crispin  (q.  v.) : 

1.  A bishop,  martyred  at  Astyagis,  commemorated 
Nov.  19. 

2.  A presbyter  of  Lampsacus,  his  native  city,  who 
wrote.  about  A.D.  337,  a life  of  bishop  Parthenius  (given 
in  the  Bollandists.  s.  a. ; see  also  Cave,  Ilist.  Lit.  i,  204 ; 
Tillemont,  vi,  288). 

3.  A Donatist  bi.-Jiop  of  Colama,  addressed  A.D.  399 
and  406  by  Augustine  ( Epist . 51  [172],  60  [173]). — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Crispiou.  archdeacon  to  Epiphanius.  mentioned  as 
archbishop  of  Salamis  cir.  A.D.  368  to  403  (Sozom.  viii, 
15;  Migne,  Patrol.  Groc.  lxvii,  1555,  § 845;  Ccillier, 
vi,  380. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

CrispSlus  (or  Crispttlus),  a martyr  in  Sardinia, 
is  commemorated  May  30. 

Crispus.  a presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Dio- 
cletian, is  commemorated  Aug.  18. 

Crist,  Jacob  Ik,  a Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  in 
Berks  County,  near  Reading,  I’a.,  Nov.  II,  1798.  Re- 
moving to  Harrisburg,  Yn.,  be  joined  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  the  fall  of  1824  was  licensed  as  a preach- 
er; for  one  year  was  pastor  of  the  Warm  Springs  Cir- 
cuit; was  selected  as  travelling  companion  to  bishop 
McKcndrec  three  years;  and  for  several  years  agent  for 
the  Sunday-school  Union  and  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  lie  afterwards  joined  the  Lutheran 
Church;  became  agent  for  the  Illinois  College  and  for 
the  Education  Society;  in  1850  pastor  at  Mount  Joy, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  which  he  served  three  years;  and 
then  successively  pastor  at  Kishacoquillas,  Mitllin  Co.; 
Sinking  Yallr-v,  Blair  Co.;  Jenner  Charge,  Somerset 
Co.;  Antis,  Blair  Co.;  supplying,  also,  the  Church  at 
Free|xirt,  Armstrong  Co.  For  a time  lie  was  agent  for 
Pennsylvania  College.  In  May,  1870,  he  removed  to 
Altoona  for  rest ; and  afterwart  la  went  to  Antis  Charge, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1875.  He  died  at  Altoona, 
April  28, 1881.  See  Lutheran  Obseirer,  xlix,  No.  21. 

Ci  isteta.  martyr  in  Spain,  is  commemorated  Oct.  27. 

CristiSlus.  a Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  is 
the  reputed  founder  of  Llaugristiolus  in  Anglesey,  and 
Eglwys  Wrw,  ami  Penrydd  in  Pembrokeshire  (Rees, 
Welsh  Saints , p.  220).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Buy. 
S,  V. 


Cristobolo,  a Grecian  architect,  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  was  employed  by 
Mohammed  II  to  erect  a mosque  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  mins  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  which  he 
did  successfully.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Earn 
A rts,  s.  v. 

Criatoforl,  Fabio,  and  Pietro  Paolo,  Italian  art- 
ists, father  and  son,  the  former  of  whom  flourished  in 
1658,  and  the  latter  died  in  1740,  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  perfection  which  they  attained  in  the  mosaic  art. 
They  executed  in  concert  several  admirable  works  in 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  among  which  are  The  Com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome ; and  The  Baptism  of  Christ . See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Critan  is  the  name  of  several  Irish  saints  : 

1.  Son  of  Illadhon.  commemorated  May  11,  at 
Achadh-fiunich,  on  the  river  Dodder,  County  Dublin, 
where  they  are  probably  interred.  Colgan  affirms  that 
he  was  the  Credan,  Cridan,  or  Critan  who  was  one  of 
the  many  pupils  whom  St.  Petroc  had  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Ireland  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doing,  p.  125; 
Colgan,  .4  eta  Sanctorum,  p.  585,  c.  4 ; 586  n.). 

2.  Bishop  of  Aendniim,  or  Nendrum  (now  called 
Mahee  Island,  in  Strangford  Lough),  commemorated 
May  17,  w hose  death  is  given  at  AD.  638  by  the  Irish 
Annalists  ( O’Donovan,  Four  Masters,  i,  256  tu,  257 ; 
Reeves,  tit  sup.  p.  148). 

3.  Of  Mdin-Miolan,  commemorated  Feb.  7 with  Lo- 
nan  and  Miolan  or  Mellan,  all  sons  of  Dairo ; buried  at 
Cluain-feart-Molua  (now  Confertmulloc  or  Kyle,  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  Queen’s  County)  (Colgan,  ut 
sup.  p.  58  n. ; O'Donovan,  ut  sup.  i,  207  n.). 

4.  Certronnach,  of  Bennchar  (Bangor),  commemo- 
rated Sept.  16.  In  Maii.  Dontg.  (Todd  and  Reeves,  p. 
251)  be  is  called  cellarer  of  Sh  Comgall  of  Bangor,  and 
is  said  to  have  got  the  name  Certronnach  because  he 
used  to  divide  fairly.  His  mother  was  Eithne,  daugh- 
ter of  Saran,  son  of  Colgan,  and  sister  of  Ronan.  He 
died  A.D.  669  (O'Donovan,  i,  280  il,  281). — Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Critchlow,  Benjamin  C.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  Dec.  14,  1807.  He  pursued  his  lit- 
erary studies  at  Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
and  graduated  at  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1836, 
His  first  pastorate  was  Slippery  Rock  and  New  Brigh- 
ton ; his  next  Beaver  and  New  Brighton ; but,  after  a 
few  years,  he  left  Beaver  and  confined  his  labors  to 
Brighton.  In  1876  he  accepted  a call  to  the  Church 
of  Greenville,  Mercer  Co.,  but  resigned  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  After  this  he  occasionally  preached  at  Stooe- 
borough,  Mercer  Co.,  and  at  Rochester,  until  bis  death, 
April  21, 1882.  See  Presbyterian  Banner,  April  26, 1882. 

CritchtOD,  Andrew,  LI, I).,  a minister  and  author 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  De- 
cember. 1790,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmahoe,  Dumfries- 
shire. He  received  his  education  at  the  Dumfries  Acad- 
emy and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  became  a licensed 
preacher,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  teaching 
in  Edinburgh  and  North  Berwick.  Iu  1823  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  the  Life  of  the  Her.  John  Black- 
ader,  which  was  followed  bv  the  Life,  of  Colonel  J . 
Bluclader,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Rer.  Thomas  Scott.  To 
Constable's  Miscellany  he  contributed  four  volumes,  vul. 
Converts  from  Infidelity,  and  a translation  of  Koch’s  Rev- 
olutions in  Eurojie.  Iu  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library 
lie  wrote  the  History  of  Arabia  anil  Scandinaria,  .4  a- 
cirnt  and  Modem,  each  in  two  volumes.  He  commenced 
his  connection  with  the  newspaper  press  in  1828  by  ed- 
iting the  Edinburgh  Evening  Post.  In  1830  he  con- 
ducted the  Xorth  Briton,  and  in  1832  he  undertook  the 
editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Adveiiiser,  in  which  em- 
ployment he  continued  till  June,  1851.  He  contributed 
extensively  to  periodicals;  among  others,  to  the  UYsf- 
minster.  Tail's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  the  Dublin  l~td- 
rersity,  Frazer's  Magazine,  the  Chuieh  Rerietr,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Magazine  and  Review.  He  was  a 
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member  of  the  Presbyter}'  of  Edinburgh,  being  ruling 
elder  of  the  congregation  of  Trinity  College  Church, 
and  sat  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land as  elder  for  the  burgh  of  Cullen,  for  three  years 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Edinburgh, 
Jan.  9, 1856.  See  Hardwicke,  A tmual  Biography,  1856, 
p.m 

Crithomancy  (Gr.  r pun),  barley,  and  pavrtia,  divi- 
nation) was  a species  of  fortune-telling  by  means  of  the 
dough  of  the  barlev-meal  cakes  used  in  sacrifice. 

Criticism,  Bmt.ic.vu  We  add  a few  items  to  the 
account  given  in  voL  ii : 

The  textual  examination  of  the  New  Test,  in  partic- 
ular has  received  a powerful  stimulus  by  the  labors  of 
the  Anglo-American  Gunmittee  on  Bible  Revision,  who 
had  necessarily  to  reconsider  the  Greek  text.  Although 
they  have  not  directly  put  forth  any  new  edition,  yet 
the  results  of  their  criticism  have  been  embodied  in  The 
Creek  Testament,  with  the  Headings  adopted  by  the  Re- 
vittrs  of  the  Authorized  Version  (Oxford,  1881,  12mo), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  mature  and  impar- 
tial fruit  of  the  combined  scholarship  of  the  times,  and 
probably  nearer  the  autograph  than  any  other  text  ex- 
tant. Almost  simultaneous  with  this  appeared  the 
Greek  Testament  prepared  by  Drs.  Westcott  and  llort 
(Oxford,  1881, 12mo),  which,  with  its  additional  volume 
of  critical  remarks,  has  been  republished  (Harpers,  N.  Y. 
1882  s<j.)  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Schnff,  who 
has  also  added  a Companion,  consisting  of  illustrative 
matter, largely  bearing  upon  the  revision. 

Meanwhile  Tregcllea  and  Tischendorf  each  lived  just 
kmg  enough  to  complete  their  valuable  critical  editions, 
•ad  the  Prolegomena  to  that  of  the  latter  is  in  process 
of  issue  at  Leipsic  (voL  iii,  pt.  1, 1884).  These  nearly 
exhaust  the  elements  of  critical  comparison. 

A fierce  attack  has  been  made  by  some  scholars,  es- 
pecially opposed  to  Bible  revision,  on  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  foregoing  productions.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  they  unnecessarily  depart  from  the  text  us 
recrpttu,trA  unduly  lean  upon  the  few  great  uncial  MSS., 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  copies  and  to  the  neglect  of 
the  earlv  versions.  This  objection  leaves  room  for  doubt 
whether  the  Greek  text  to  be  finally  accepted  has  yet 
been  constructed.  But  these  arc  valuable  contributions 
toward  this  final  result,  and  we  may  hope  that  ere  long 
another  Griesbach  will  arise,  capable  of  surveying  the 
whole  field  with  broad  and  accurate  scholarship  and  im- 
partial judgment.  Meanwhile  we  may  rejoice  at  the 
immense  advance  already  made  towards  this  desirable 
end. 

S«  Ueitss,  Bibliotheca  Nod  Testainenti  Gratci  (Bruns- 
wick, 1872).  containing  the  most  complete  list  of  printed 
editions  up  to  that  time;  llammoini,  Outlines  of  Text- 
ual Criticism  (Oxford,  1872,  1876) ; Mitchell,  Critical 
Jfairl-booL  (Andover  and  Loud.  1880) ; Field,  Notes  on 
Select  Passages  of  the  Greek  Testament  (Oxford,  1881, 
giving  gentle  criticisms  of  the  revisers) ; Burgon,  New 
Testament  /tension  (in  the  [Lond.]  Quar.  Iter.  Oct.  1881, 
Jan.  and  April,  1882;  reprinted  together,  Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1883),  a sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Revision 
Committee:  and  the  exhaustive  monograph  of  Hall, 
Critical  Bibliography  of  the  Gr.  Test,  published  in  Amer- 
ica ( Phila.  1883). 

Crittenden,  Samvel  Worcester,  a Presbyterian 
sinister,  was  born  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Feb.  22, 1824. 
After  devoting  some  time  to  the  study  of  law,  he  com- 
menced a theological  course  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1852,  continuing  it  one  year  at  Princeton, 
sad  graduating  at  Union  in  1855.  He  was  ordained 
Apnl  29.  18541,  over  the  Gilead  Presbyterian  Church, 
Carrotl.  X.  Y. ; wa9  pastor  at  Clifton,  S.  I.,  in  1858  and 
1859, and  sulisequently  at  Darby,  l’a.,  from  1862  to  1865, 
«mtil  he  received  the  appointment  of  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union. 
After  occupying  this  post  five  years,  he  was  financial 
agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  in 


1871  and  1872,  and  died  in  that  city  March  2,  1884. 
See  X.  Y.  Observer,  March  6,  1884.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Crivelli  (Crevilli,  or  Crivilli).  Carlo,  a Vene- 
tian painter,  nourished  from  1450  to  1486,  and  studied 
under  Jacobello  del  Fiore.  He  has  a fine  altar-piece  at 
the  Osservanti,  in  Macerta;  and  in  San  Sebastiano,  at 
Venice,  two  pictures,  representing  St.  Fabian  and  The 
Marriage  of  St.  Catharine.  Sec  Hocfcr,  Naur.  Bing. 
Getiirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts, 
s.  v. 

CriveUi,  Vittorio,  a Venetian  painter,  probably  a 
brother  of  Carlo,  painted  some  altar-pieces  in  the  church- 
es of  Monte  San  Martino,  and  in  San  Giovanni  at  Ven- 
ice, in  1489  and  1490.  Sec  Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Croatian  Version.  Sec  Slavonic  Versions. 

Croce,  Santa  m Gerusalkmme  (Ital.  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Jerusalem),  is  one  of  the  seven  great  basilicas 
of  Rome.  It  was  founded  by  Constantine  in  331.  It 
is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  immense  number  of 
relics  which  it  contains,  all  of  which  are  exhibited  on 
certain  days,  especially  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent, 
for  reverence  and  adoration  of  devotees.  All  who  at- 
tend the  sendees  at  that  church  on  that  day  are  enti- 
tled to  certain  indulgences;  and  all  who  share  in  the 
masses  celebrated  are  entitled  to  the  release  of  one  soul 
from  purgatory.  See  Seymour,  Pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
See  Basilica. 

Crocefisso  Santiasimo  (Ital.  most  holg  crucifix ) 
is  a wooden  cross  at  Naples,  which  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  said  to  have  thanked  Thomas  Aquinas  for 
his  beautiful  and  salutary  writings.  It  belonged  to  the 

church  of  St.  Dominic  the  Great Gardner,  Faiths  of 

the  World,  s.  v. 

Crochet,  .James,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Gorham,  Me.,  in  1817.  He  was  converted  in 
Lewiston,  and  ordained  February,  1846;  for  three  years 
was  pastor  at  North  Yarmouth  and  Pownal;  preached 
about  a year  and  a half  at  Falmouth,  afterwards  went 
to  Buxton,  and  finally  to  Scarborough,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  16, 1854.  See  Free-will  Baptist  Register,  1855,  p.  88. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Crochett,  John,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Stratham,  N.  IL,  July  15, 1766.  He  was  converted  in 
1791,  licensed  to  preach  in  1792,  ordained  at  Sanborn- 
ton,  Sept.  8,  1794,  and  remained  pastor  there  until  his 
death,  Feb.  11,1833.  (J.C.  S.) 

Crochford,  W.,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Kevsoe,  Bedfordshire,  in  1758.  For  many  years 
he  served  ns  pastor,  without  charge,  at  Great  Gidding, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  died  in  August,  1836.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1837,  p.  16.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crocius,  Johann  Georg,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Cassel,  Jan.  26, 1629.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Groningen,  became  doctor  at  Basle 
in  1656,  fellow  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg  in  1657, 
titular  professor  in  1661,  and  died  July  13,  1674,  leav- 
ing, I)e  Natura  Objecto  et  Necessitate  Logins  (Bremen, 
1644): — Be  Element  is  in  Genereet  in  Specie  (Cassel,  1647): 
— He.  Aninue  Rationalis  Ortu  (ibid.  1648,  1649)  : — He 
Judieis  (Groningen,  1650) : — He  A ngelis  (Leyden,  165!) : 
— He  Baptismo  (Marburg,  1656) : — Be  Sanctis  (1662) : — 
He  Communione  sub  Vtraque  (ibid.  1663).  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  liiog.  Glue  rale,  s.  v. 

Crocius,  Ludwig,  a Reformed  theologian,  who 
died  at  Bremen,  Dec.  7,  1655,  is  the  author  of  He  Per- 
sererantio  Sanctorum: — He  Vera  Religione  et  Catholica 
Ecclesia : — Fra  men  Calrinistarum  Hescnptionis  D.  M. 
Hoei  A ustriaci ; — A ssertio  Confessionis  Augustana : — 
Comm,  in  Titum : — .4 podeixis  Paranetica  ad  Juderos per 
Oibetn  Hispersos  de  Metsia.  See  Jocher,  .4  llgemeines 
Geleh rten- Lerikon,  s.  V.;  Flint,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  192, 

Crockat(t).  See  Crocket. 

Crocker,  Aeahel  B.,  a Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
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ter,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  in  1813.  He  grad-  I 
uated  from  Union  College  in  1839;  spent  one  year  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminar}' ; was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Troy;  was  pastor  at  Glenville,  N.  Y., 
from  i842  to  1848;  East  Congregational  Church,  N.  Y. 
city,  thereafter  until  his  death  in  1840.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  df  the  Ref.  Church  in  .4  merica  (3d  ed.),  p.  2*24. 

Crocker,  Nathan  Bourne,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  July 
4, 1781.  lie  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802,  and 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  which,  however,  he  soon 
abandoned  for  theology,  and  acted  as  lay  reader  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Providence.  Becoming  deacon  in  1803, 
he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  that  church.  On  account 
of  failing  health  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1804,  but 
resumed  it  Jan.  1, 1808,  and  remained  in  it  until  his 
death.  Oct.  19,  1866.  Dr.  Crocker  was  a member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island 
during  his  entire  rectorship,  excepting  one  year ; dep- 
uty to  the  General  Convention  from  1808  to  1862 ; and 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown  University 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev. 
Jan.  1866,  p.  669. 

Crocker,  Thomas,  a Baptist  minister,  was  boro 
in  North  Carolina  in  1786,  and  for  more  than  thirty 
years  was  a very  successful  preacher  in  Wake,  W arren, 
Granville,  and  Franklin  counties.  He  died  Dec.  8, 1848. 
See  Cathcart,  Uaptist  Cncydop.  p.  296.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crocker,  William  Ooss,  a Baptist  missionary, 
was  born  at  Ncwburvport,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1805.  He 
graduated  from  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in 
1834,  and  was  ordained  at  Newburvport,  Sept.  25  of  the 
same  year,  proceeding  at  once  to  Africa,  where  he  arrived 
Aug.  12, 1835.  He  entered  with  great  zeal  into  his  work, 
and  was  a most  devoted  and  laborious  missionary  for 
seven  years.  lie  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Bassa  lan- 
guage to  writing,  and  prepared  also  a Rassa  Spell- 
ing-book, and  quite  a number  of  hymns  in  the  same 
tongue.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1812,  re- 
maining a year  and  a half,  when  he  re-embarked  for 
Africa,  and  arrived  at  Monrovia,  Liberia,  Feb.  23, 1844, 
but  died  the  next  day.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crocket  (also  written  Crockat  or  Crockatt) 

is  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergymen : 

X.  Jambs,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1674;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1678;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Caputh  in  1683 ; continued  in 
1689;  deprived  by  the  privy  council  in  1701,  and  re- 
moved to  Morinty.  See  Fasti  Cedes.  Scotieana , ii,  796. 

2.  John  (1),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1703;  called 
to  the  living  at  Dallas  iu  1708,  and  ordained;  and  died 
April  21, 1748.  Sec  Fasti  Cedes.  Scoiicame,  iii,  179. 

3.  John  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1739;  called 
to  the  living  at  Parton  in  1743;  ordained  in  1744;  and 
died  July  20,  1760,  aged  forty-five  years.  See  Fasti 
Cedes.  Scotuiuue,  i,  720. 

4.  John  (3),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1803;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Kirkguuzeon  iu  1809,  and  or- 
dained; and  died  June  20,  1867,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

He  had  a clear  and  vigor- 
ous intellect,  correct  taste,  a 
wonderfully  retentive  mem- 
ory, and  was  a good  scholar. 
See  Fasti  Cedes.  Scoticainr, 
i,  587. 

Crockets  (Fr.  croc = a 
hook),  projecting  leaves, 
fiowers,  or  bunches  of  foli- 
age, used  iu  Gothic  archi- 
tecture to  decorate  the  an- 
gles of  spires,  canopies,  pin- 
nacles, etc.;  they  are  also 
frequently  found  on  gables, 
on  the  weather-mouldings 
Southwell  Minster,  A.D.1320  of  doors  and  windows,  and 


Hereford  Cathedral,  clr. 
1250. 


Kldllngton,  Oxfordshire, 
dr.  1350. 


in  other  similar  situations ; occasionally  they  are  used 
among  vertical  mouldings,  as  at  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
where  they  run  up  the  mullions 
of  the  windows  of  the  tower,  and 
the  sides  of  some  of  the  arches, 
but  they  are  not  employed  in  hor- 
izontal situations.  They  are  used 
in  suites,  and  arc  placed  at  equal 
distances  apart : the  varieties  are 
innumerable.  The  first  instances 
of  crockets  are  to  be  found  late 
in  the  Early  English  style ; 
they  mostly  consist  either  of 
small  leaves  or  rather  long 
stalks,  or  bunches  of  leaves 
curled  back  something  like  the 
head  of  a bishop's  pastoral 
crook.  Decorated  crockets  vary 
considerably ; the  most  usual 
form  is  that  of  a broad  leaf 
with  the  edges  attached  to  the 
moulding  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  middle  part  and  point 
raised. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  this 
Choir,  Lincoln  Cathe-  is  the  roost  prevalent  form,  but 
dral,  dr.  1200.  they  are  not  unfrequontlv  made 
like  flat,  square  leaves, 
which  are  united  with  the 
mouldings  by  the  stalk  and 
one  edge  only.  In  a few 
instances,  animals  and  fig- 
ures are  used  in  place  of 
crockets,  as  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapeL— Parker, 

Gloss,  of  A rchitect.  s.  v. 

Crockhay,  Ger- 
trcdk,  an  English  martyr, 
was  a native  of  Sl  Cath- 
arine’s, near  London.  She 
would  not  attend  mass,  and 
closed  her  doors  upon  the 
priests  when  they  came  to 
sec  her.  She  was  taken, 
examined,  and  condemned 
to  be  burned;  hut  died 
April  13,  1528,  before  the 
time  fixed  for  her  execu- 
tion. See  Fox,  A cts  and  Monuments , viii,  726. 


Litcham,  Norfolk,  dr.  1480. 


Crocota  was  a dress  of  women  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  more  especially  worn  at 
the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  and  also  by  the  priestesses 
of  Cybtle. 


Crocquet.  Sec  Croquet. 

Crocus.  CoRNRi.irs,  a Dutch  theologian  and  schol- 
ar, a native  of  Amsterdam,  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
Latin  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  labored  zealously 
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to  inspire  his  pupiU  with  a love  for  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion. At  the  age  of  fifty  he  went  to  Rome,  entered  the 
Jesuit  society,  and  died  there  in  1660.  His  principal 
works  are.  Farrago  Sordidorum  Yerborvm  (Cologne, 
1520) : — Lit  Fide  el  Optribus  (Antwerp,  1631)  :-Dispu- 
lotto  contra  Anabaplistas  (ibid.  1535):—  Josephus  Cas- 
tus  (ibid.  1548) : — Paradesis  ad  Capescemlam  Sententiam 
Jotephi  Caati  (ibid.):  — De  Vera  Eccleaia  (Cologne, 
1648).  See  Hoefor,  Sour,  liiog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v, ; Jocher, 
A Ugcmeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon , s.  v. 

Croes,  John,  a minister  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  Sept.  2*2, 1787.  Ordained  deacon 
in  1800,  and  subsequently  a priest,  he  began  his  labors 
in  the  ministry  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Freehold,  N.  J. ; 
was  thence  transferred  to  Christ  Church,  Shrewsbury, 
and  afterwards  to  Christ  Church,  Middletown.  After  a 
few  months  spent  in  New  Brunswick,  he  became  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Paterson,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  During  the  following  two  years  he  was  in  New- 
ark, and  the  two  years  succeeding  he  assisted  his  father, 
the  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  in  Christ  Church,  New  Bruns- 
wick. He  became  rector  of  that  parish  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  continued  there  for  eight  years.  In 
Keyport  he  founded  and  served  St.  James's  Church  nine 
years,  at  Brown’s  Point,  erecting  the  building  on  his 
own  land  and  by  his  own  gifts  ami  collections.  He 
finally  made  his  residence  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where, 
and  in  adjoining  places,  he  was  busily  employed  until 
his  death,  Aug.  18,  1849.  See  A mcr.  Quar.  Church  Rev. 
1849,  p.  4-16. 

Croea,RobertB.,D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman. brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Sweedsbor- 
ough,  N.  J.,  in  1800.  He  graduated  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  (N.  Y.),  and  was  ordained  in  1823. 
For  a number  of  years  he  was  rector  of  a church  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which  he  left  about  the  year  1859, 
and  removed  to  New  York.  He  returned,  however,  in 
1861,  to  New  Brunswick,  still  retaining  his  connection 
with  the  diocese  of  New  York,  without  regular  work; 
in  1866  he  resided  at  Boyd’s  Comers,  N.  Y.  Subse- 
quently be  removed  to  Yonkers,  and  died  there,  July 
22,  1878.  See  Prot.  F.jtisc.  Almanac,  1879,  p.  168. 

Croft,  Gabriel,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Great  Eccleston,  Lancashire,  Jan.  31, 
1791.  He  entered  Hackney  Academy  in  1811,  and  about 
three  years  later  was  ordained  at  Pickering,  Yorkshire, 
where  he  labored  until  1850 ; afterwards  living  with- 
out charge  at  Kipon,  Eccleston,  Kirkham,  Garatang, 
and  finally  at  Preston,  until  his  death,  Nov.  14,  1868. 
Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book , p.  241. 

Croft,  Sir  Herbert  (l),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  After  he  had  lived  fifty-two  years  as  a Protes- 
tant he  became  a Roman  Catholic,  went  to  I)ouay,  and 
bad  an  apartment  in  the  monastery  of  the  English 
Benedictines  as  a lay  brother  of  the  order.  He  died 
April  1ft,  1622,  leaving  Argumenie  to  Show  that  the 
Church  in  Communion  with  the  See  of  Rome  is  the  True 
Church  (1619).  See  Chalmers,  j liiog.  Diet,  a v. ; Alli- 
bone. I Act.  of  lirit.  and  A mcr.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Croft.  Herbert  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  son 
of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  Oct.  18, 1603, at  Great  Milton, 
near  Thame,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  educated  in  the  Eng- 
lish college  of  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omcr's,  and  nt  Oxford ; 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  minister  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  rector  of  Harding,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  August, 
1639,  be  was  made  a prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, in  164*)  of  Worcester,  and  the  year  after  canon  of 
Windsor.  In  1644  he  was  nominated  dean  of  Here- 
ford, to  which  see  he  was  promoted  Dec.  2, 1661.  About 
1667  he  became  dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  position 
be  behl  until  1669.  In  1675,  when  the  quarrel  with 
the  Nonconformists  was  at  its  height,  he  published  a 
piece  entitled  The  Naked  Truth , or  the  True  State  of 
the  Primitive  Church  (4to),  wbicb  created  some  con- 


troversy and  excited  an  uncommon  degree  of  attention. 
He  resigned  his  bishopric  some  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  Slay  18,  1691.*  He  published  some 
single  Sermons,  and  The  Theory  of  the  Earth  (1688). 
Sec  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Croft,  Sir  Herbert  (3),  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1751,  nud  eduented  at  University 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  orders  in  1782,  succeeded  to 
a baronetcy  in  1797,  and  died  in  1816.  Ilis  publications 
include,  A Brothers  Advice  to  his  Sisters  (1775): — 
Love  and  Madness  (1780)  : — Fanaticism  and  Treason 
(eod.) : — The  Literary  Fly  (cod.): — and  other  works. 
Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors , s.  v. 

Croft,  Joel,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  at  Phillipstown,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11,  1820. 
lie  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  soon  after 
entered  the  academy  at  Pcckskill;  also  began  a private 
theological  course;  received  license  to  preach  in  1842, 
and  in  1845  joined  the  New  York  Conference,  of  which 
he  remained  a worthy  and  acceptable  member  until  bis 
decease,  March  27,  1879.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1879,  p.  28. 

Croft,  Joseph,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Great  Eccleston,  near  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire, Jan.  5,  1802.  He  studied  at  Rotherham  College, 
became  pastor  at  Ripon  in  1827,  and  labored  there  with 
eminent  success  for  more  than  forty  years.  After  1868 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death,  June  20,  1879. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  317. 

Crofts,  Edward,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bora  near  Stamford  in  1817.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Hoxton  Theological  Institution,  appointed  to  his 
first  circuit  in  1839,  became  n stq>eraumerary  in  1870, 
and  died  at  Mauorbicr,  near  Tenby,  July  2, 1873.  See 
M inutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1873,  p.  36. 

Crofts,  Henry  Only,  D.D.,  an  English  Methodist 
preacher,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Lichfield,  Sept  8, 1813. 
At  seventeen  he  began  to  prench,  at  twenty-two  en- 
tered the  New  Connection  ministry,  and  after  spending 
four  years  in  England,  joined  the  Rev.  J.  Addegman  iu 
the  newly  established  mission  in  Canada,  of  which  he 
was  the  general  superintendent  for  ten  years.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  1851,  lie  travelled  in  nine  of  the  lead- 
ing circuits  with  zeal  and  success.  He  became  a su- 
pernumerary in  1879,  but  continued  to  preach  as  he 
was  able,  until  his  death  at  Manchester,  Jan.  21,  1880. 
I>r.  Crofts  was  president  of  the  conference  in  1861,  and 
the  author  of  a volume  of  Sermons.  See  Minutes  of 
the  Conference. 

Crofts,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
bom  in  1798.  He  was  converted  when  about  seven- 
teen, entered  the  ministry  in  1820,  labored  in  Jamaica, 
Turk’s  Island,  West  Indies,  Bermuda  (1830-33),  and 
Harbor  Island,  returned  home  in  1835,  travelled  Eng- 
lish circuits  until  his  retirement  in  1854,  and  died  at 
Sand  bach,  Cheshire,  Dec.  31, 1857.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference , 1858. 

Crofts,  Matthew  Henry,  an  English  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Upton,  Northamptonshire,  in  1801. 
He  was  converted  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  at  once 
began  to  preach,  notwithstanding  his  defective  educa- 
tion, and  in  1834  became  pastor  in  Ramsey,  Hunting- 
donshire, where  he  remained  until  1852.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Andover,  Hants  Co.,  and  was  pastor  there  till 
his  death,  Feb.  20,  1856.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand- 
book, 1856,  p.  46.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Croggon,  Walter  Oke,  an  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  horn  of  Baptist  parents,  at  Penryn,  Corn- 
wall. He  was  converted  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and 
in  1817  entered  the  ministry ; was  stationed  successively 
in  Cornwall  (1817-22),  at  Charcntnn,  France  (18*23  sq.), 
Xante,  Ionian  Isles  (1827),  Kingswood,  England  (1834), 
and  London,  as  superintendent  of  schools  ( 1836-49 ). 
He  died  at  Sittingboume,  Kent,  Jan.  30,  1854,  in  the 
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sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  See  Minutes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conference , 1854 ; WesL  Meth.  Mag.  1833,  p.  241, 
1854,  p.  478. 

Croi*,  Francois  de,  a French  Protestant  contro- 
versialist of  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  was  pas- 
tor at  Uses,  and  the  author  of  several  works,  the  best- 
known  of  which  is  his  treatise  I^es  Trots  Conformitis 
(1605).  See  Ilocfer,  A our.  Biog.  Gene  rah,  s.  v. 

Croi',  Jean  de.  a Protestant  theologian  and  schol- 
ar, son  of  Francois  Cro!,  was  bom  at  Uzcs.  He  was 
successively  pastor  at  Beziers  and  Uzes,  and  for  some 
years  professor  in  the  Protestant  Academy  of  Xismes. 
He  died  at  Uzes,  Aug.  31,  1659,  leaving,  among  other 
works,  Observations*  in  quenhim  Oiigenis,  Ireneei  et  Ter- 
txdliani  Imcu  (Geneva,  1632) : — In  Sorum  Ecrdus  Ob- 
serrationcs  (ibid.  1646): — La  Virile  de  hi  Religion  Re- 
formee  (1645,  1650): — Augustin  Suppose  (1656).  Sec 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Jocher,  A Uganeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Croine  (or  Crone)  is  the  name  of  several  female 
Irish  saints,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  best  known : 

1.  A virgin,  commemorated  Jan.  27.  She  was  of  the 
race  of  Maine,  6on  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and 
was  venerated  at  Cill-croine  (Kilcron)  in  Ui-Maine, 
County  Galway;  but  beyond  this  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. 

There  were  others  of  the  same  name,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Croine,  virgin,  of  Kill-Crony  or 
Kilcroncy,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacanoge,  bar.  Rathdown, 
County  Wicklow,  still  exist  in  the  disused  churchyard. 
At  Jan.  27  the  Mart . Tallaght  has  the  feast  of  “ Croni 
Innse  Locha  Crone”  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg. 
p.  29;  Colgati,  Acta  Sanctorum,  p.  267  n.;  O'Hanlon, 
Irish  Saints,  p.  455,  456 ; Kelly,  CaL  of  Irish  Saints, 
p.  xiii). 

2.  Beg  (Little),  of  Temptill-Croine,  virgin,  commem- 
orated July  7,  was  the  daughter  of  Diarmaid,  son  of 
Garvan,  of  the  race  of  Conall  Gulban,  sou  of  Niall  of  the 
Niue  Hostages.  She  is  given  as  Cronia  by  Colgan, 
among  the  saints  descended  from  Conall  Gulban,  the 
parent-stem  of  St.  Columba,  and  her  church  was  situ- 
ated in  Tyrconnel  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p. 
189;  Colgan,  Tr.  Thaum.  p.  480  n.).— Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Croiaet,  Jean,  a French  ascetic  theologian  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  bom  at  Marseilles,  was  for  a long  time  rec- 
tor of  the  House  of  the  Novitiate  of  Avignon,  and  gov- 
erned it  with  much  regularity  and  mildness.  He  died 
at  Avignon,  Jan.  31,  1738.  His  principal  works  are, 
Vie  de  Marie- Madeleine  de  la  Triniti  (1696): — Vie  des 
Saints  pour  tous  les  Jours  de  f Annie  (Lyons,  1723, 
1742) : — I'arallete  des  Maurs  de  ce  Siecle  et  de  la  Mo- 
rale de  Jean  Croisct  (ibid.  1735): — Exercices  de.  Pieti 
pour  les  Dimanches  et  Fetes  (ibid.  1736, 1747, 1764, 1804 ; 
also  under  the  title,  Annie  Chritienne,  Toulouse,  1812): 
— Illusions  du  Caeur  (Lyons,  1736,  1748):  — Ileures  et 
Riglements  pour  Us  Pcnsionnaires  Jisuites  (ibid.  1739) : 
— Devotion  au  Sacri  Caur  de  Jesus  Christ  ( Paris, 
1741):  — Retraite.  Spirituelle  pour  un  Jour  de  Cheque 
Mots  (Lyons,  1822): — Ref  exions  ChrMiennes  (ibid. 
1823)  : — Meditations*  Sec  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v.;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexihon,  s.  v. 

Croius.  See  CitoY. 

Croix,  Claude  la.  Sec  Lacroix. 

Croix,  Jean  de  la  Saixtk.  See  Cruz,  ( Saint ) 

JCAN  DE  LA. 

Croker,  Thomas,  an  English  martyr,  was  a brick- 
layer in  Gloucester,  who  was  burned  May  12,  1556,  for 
his  faithful  adherence  to  Christ,  Sec  Fox,  Acts  and 
Monuments,  viii,  144. 

Crole,  Anthont,  an  English  Independent  minister, 
was  bom  at  Fettcrcairn,  Scotland,  in  1740.  He  studied 
at  Treveeca  College,  was  ordained,  in  1766,  pastor  at 
Cumberland  Street,  London;  began  a new  church  at 


Pinner’s  Hall,  but  removed  in  1797  to  Founder's  Hall, 
and  died  July  3,  1803.  He  published  the  Sermon  at 
the  opening  of  Cheshunt  College,  and  issued  two  other 
works.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  ii,  294-301. 

Croll,  Alfred  De  Itong,  a Lutheran  minister,  w as 
bom  in  Berks  County,  Pa^  June  25, 1838.  He  studied 
at  Kutztown,  at  Reading,  and  at  Freeland  seminary; 
graduated  in  1862  from  Gettysburg  Theological  Semi- 
nary; in  1863  was  ordained  by  the  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  took  charge  of  a congregation  near 
Lvkens.  After  several  years  he  united  with  the  Syn- 
od of  East  Pennvslvania,  resigned  his  charge,  organ- 
ized new  congregations  at  Lyons,  Millerstown,  Here- 
ford, and  Pleasantville,  also  acting  as  pastor  at  Mohrs- 
ville  with  extraordinary'  success.  He  died  at  Lyons, 
June  19,  1876.  See  Lutheran  Observer,  July  7,  1876. 

Croll,  Robert,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  bis  de- 
gree at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1767:  was 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Inverbervie  in  1771 ; li- 
censed to  preach  in  1779;  appointed  to  the  living  there 
in  1780;  ordained  assistant  and  successor,  and  died 
June  3,  1820,  aged  eighty  years.  See  Fasti  Eccks . 
Scoticanee,  iii,  800. 

Cromacius.  See  Chromatics. 

Croman.  Sec  Cronan. 

Cromar,  Andrew,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1820;  presented  to  the  living  at  Oathlaw  in 
1830 ; ordained  in  1831 ; and  died  Nov.  10, 1835,  aged 
forty  years.  Sec  F a sti  Ecdes.  Scoticanee,  iii,  780. 

Crombach  (or  Crumbach),  Hermann,  a German 
historian  and  antiquarian  of  the  Jesuit  order,  was  bora 
at  Cologne  in  1598.  He  taught  in  various  colleges  of 
his  order,  devoted  himself  to  researches  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical history  and  antiquities  of  his  native  country, 
and  died  Feb.  7,  1680,  leaving  Ursuhi  1 'indicat a (Co- 
logne, 1647;  augmented  ed.  1674): — Primitiee  Gentium 
(ibid.  1654): — Vita  P.  D.  Jacobi-Marlo  Burst  ii  (ibid. 
1655):  — Audarium  Sander  Ursula  Vindicate  (ibid. 
1669) : — Chronogretphica  Descriptio  Omnium  Parockia- 
rum  ad  Archi-diooeseos  Coloniensis  Bierarchiam  Perti- 
nentium,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cohmiensis  of  Joseph  Hart- 
zeim  (ibid.  1747).  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generals, 
s.  v.;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-I^xUon,  s.  v. 

Crombie,  Andrew,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Knockbain  in  1592;  trans- 
ferred to  Chanonry  about  1594,  and  to  Rosemarkie  in 
1596;  back  to  Kilmuir  Wester  in  1597,  and  again  to 
Rosemarkie  in  1599;  appointed  by  the  assembly  of  1600 
to  visit  the  bounds  of  Murray;  and  continued  in  Febru- 
ary, 1630.  Sec  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticanee , iii,  274,  283. 

Crombie,  James,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
bis  first  degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1752; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1757 ; presented  to  the  living 
at  Lhanbryde  in  1760;  accepted  a call  to  Belfast,  but 
resigned  in  1770;  and  died  March  1, 1790,  aged  about 
fifty-eight  years.  He  published  a Sermon  ( Belfast. 
1781).  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticanee,  iii,  167,  iG8. 

Crombie,  William,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1753;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1759;  ordained  in  1761  minister 
of  a Presbyterian  congregation  at  Wisbcach,  England ; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Kirkcudbright  in  1765 ; trans- 
ferred to  Spott  in  1769;  and  died  Jan.  6,  1789.  He 
published  The  Souls  Perpetual  Progress  towards  Per- 
fedion  (1768).  Sec  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticanee,  »,382, 691. 

Cromcruah  (or  Cromernach)  was  one  of  the 

first  idols  of  the  Irish,  and  was  made  of  pure  gold,  and 
surrounded  by  twelve  brazen  images.  Its  worship  still 
existed  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland. 

Crome,  a name  common  to  several  Lutheran  theo- 
logians, of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Carl  Petrus  Theodor,  was  bom  in  1821,  and 
died  Aug.  15,  1874.  He  was  a strict  Lutheran,  who 
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wrote  and  fought  for  his  Church.  He  published,  Christ - 
Ikhes  Kirchen-  und  Haus-Gesangbuch  (2d  cd.  Elberfcld, 
1861)  :—Gebetbuch  fur  era ngel bsch-lu tk erisch e Christen 
(2d  ed.  ibid.  1860) : — LXX  V Pmlmen  aus  dan  heiligen 
PtalUr  ausgacdhlt  und  geordnet  (ibid.  1856):— Die 
Wahrheit  des  Unions- Lutherthums  (ibid.  eod.).  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Tkcol.  i,  250  sq. 

2.  Fboedkicr  Adou*h,  was  bom  Feb.  21, 1757,  at 
Rehburg;  was  in  1799  superintendent  at  Eirabcck,  in 
1823  at  Jeinsen,  and  died  March  1, 1825.  He  published, 
Versuch  einer  VerroUkommnung  der  geistl.  Beredtsamkeit 
(Hanover,  1825).  See  Winer,  Jlandbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
ii,  64. 

3.  Friedrich  Gottukb,  was  bom  in  1775  at  Eim- 
beck.  and  died  as  doctor  of  theology  and  superintendent 
at  Ltlneburg  in  1838.  He  wrote,  Probalia  haud  Proba- 
bilia  (Leyden, 1824) : — Beitrage  zur  Ur  kid  rung  des  Xeuen 
Testament  (Gottingen,  1828) : — Gtographiseh-h utorische 
Beschrtibusg  des  Landes  Syrien  (ibid.  1834).  See  Winer, 
Hastdhuch  der  theol . Lit.  i,  87,  150 ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL 
i,  251.  (B.  P.) 

Cromer,  Gicuo  (called  U Croma'),  a painter  of 
Ferraro,  was  bom  in  1572,  studied  under  Domenico 
Mona,  and  died  in  1632.  He  painted  The  Presentation , 
and  The  Death  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Scala,  at  Ferrara. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cromernach.  See  Cromcruaii. 

Cromm,  Adrian,  a Dutch  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1691 
at  Arschot,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  died  at  Brussels, 
May  2,  1651.  lie  wrote,  Psalmi  Daridis  cum  Compen- 
du>ta  Paraph  rati : — Ecangtlia  Historico  Ordine  Con- 
cording  in  Malum  Digesta . See  Andre®,  Bibliotheca 
Belgian ; Alegambe,  Bibliotheca  Scrtptorum  Societatis 
Jtstt : J ocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon , a. v.  (B.  P.) 

Crompton,  Samuel,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis* 
ter.  began  bis  pastorate  in  1813,  became  a supernumer- 
ary in  1847,  and  died  at  Unswortb,  near  Bury,  July  6, 
1866.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1866,  p.  88. 

Cromwell,  JameB  O.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  began  his  itinerant  life  in  1780;  served  vari- 
ous circuits  in  the  Middle  States,  namely,  Sussex,  1780; 
East  Jersey,  1781 ; Fluvanna,  1782;  Pittsylvania,  1783; 
Kent,  1784 ; Port  Roseway,  1785 ; was  sent  as  missionary 
to  Nora  Scotia  in  1786 ; and  located  in  1793.  See  Min- 
utes of  A nnual  Conferences,  1780-85 ; Sprague,  A minis 
of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  103 ; Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  Meth. 
Episc.  Church,  ii,  82,  88,  128,  188,  879. 

Cromwell,  James  W.  H.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Majorvilie,  N.  B.,  Oct.  28, 1848. 
He  removed  to  Frederickton  in  1862,  where  for  a few 
years  be  taught  school;  received  license  to  preach  in 
1869;  and  in  1870  joined  the  East  Maine  Conference, 
wherein  he  continued  laborious  until  his  death,  Aug. 
23, 1874.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  79. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  who  deserves  notice  here  as 
one  of  the  great  politico-religious  characters  of  Great 
Britain,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  April  25, 
1599.  His  father  was  Robert  Cromwell,  of  a family 
possessed  of  a baronetcy,  and  his  mother  being  a daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Richard  Stewart,  efforts  have  often  been 
made  to  show  that  he  was  connected  with  the  royal 
family.  lie  is  said,  by  uufriendly  authorities,  to  have 
spent  a dissolute  and  extravagant  youth,  interrupted  by 
serious  misgivings,  which  brought  him  at  last  to  stern 
Mif-eoudeinnation,  and  resulted  in  a Puritanic  piety. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Huntingdon  grammar-school, 
and  was  admitted,  April  22, 1616,  a commoner  of  Sidney  - 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge;  but  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  June,  1617,  he  left  the  university,  and  began  the 
■Cody  of  law  in  London.  When  twenty-one  years  old 
be  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bectrchier.and  thus,  both  by  descent  and  alliance,  he  was 
a member  of  the  higher  country-gentleman  class,  or  of 
the  nobility,  as  it  would  be  termed  in  other  European 
countries.  In  that  age,  however,  refinement  was  only 


Mask  of  Cromwell,  taken  after 
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kept  up  by  attendance 
at  court,  and  Crom- 
well, who  lived  away 
from  town  and  fol- 
lowed country  pur- 
suits, became  a man 
of  rustic  deportment. 

Though  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  brief 
parliament  of  1628,  it 
was  not  till  1640  that 
he  was  known  in  the 
House  of  Commons, 
and  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick, who  observed ' 
his  rise,  has  left  a cu- 
rious notice  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance, 

“His  apparel  was  a plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor.  His  hat  was 
without  a hat-band.  His  stature  was  of  good  size ; his 
sword  stuck  close  to  his  side ; his  countenance  swollen 
and  reddish,  his  voice  sharp  and  un tunable,  and  his  elo- 
quence full  of  fervor.”  He  had  been  for  some  years  es- 
tablishing an  influence  with  the  Puritan  party,  who  fre- 
quented his  house  and  bowed  to  his  strong  judgment. 
He  showed  his  great  business  capacity  in  the  struggle 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  it  was  not  until  the  parlia- 
ment raised  a military  force,  to  which  he  brought  a troop 
of  horse,  that  his  powers  of  organization  and  command 
were  fully  developed.  He  speedily  rose  to  authority  ns 
lieuteuant-general  of  the  horse,  and  when  he  was  spe- 
cially exempted  from  the  self-denying  ordinance,  so  that 
he  could  both  deliberate  in  parliament  and  hold  com- 
mand, he  became  tbe  most  powerful  man  in  the  country. 
He  showed  his  eminent  sagacity  in  reconstructing  the 
army,  and  infusing  into  it  high  spirit  along  with  stem 
discipline.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  1645,  it  was  seen, 
in  the  signal  destruction  brought  on  the  well-officered 
royal  army,  how  effectively  hecould  strike  with  the  weap- 
on he  had  constructed.  His  military'  policy  throughout 
was  to  despise  secondary  means  and  ends,  but  to  invest 
himself  with  overwhelming  power  and  crush  his  enemy. 
He  saw  the  large  share  which  artillery  must  bear  in 
warfare,  and  anticipated  modern  generals  in  fostering 
that  destructive  arm.  His  repeated  victories  over  the 
royalists,  his  establishment  of  the  predominance  of  the 
army  over  parliament,  and  of  the  Independents  over 
the  Presbyterians,  his  relentless  exertions  to  bring 
Charles  I to  the  block,  and  his  dismissal  of  the  parlia- 
ment, arc  all  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  day, 
which  cannot  be  narrated  with  sufficient  distinctness 
without  much  detail.  In  1649  he  conducted  an  exter- 
minating war  in  Ireland,  instigated  by  the  ferocious 
principle  that  whatever  human  being  opposed  him 
should  be  put  to  death.  In  Scotland,  where  he  saw 
there  were  more  suitable  materials  for  the  sort  of  govern- 
ment he  desired,  he  was  rather  a pacificator  than  an 
oppressor.  Dec,  16, 1653, he  took  the  title  of  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  became  virtually  king  of  Britain,  and  one 
who  submitted  to  very  little  constitutional  restraint. 
Cromwell  died  Sept.  8,  1668,  and  the  revolution  which 
he  had  conducted  speedily  came  to  an  end.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  in  1661  bis  remains 
were  dug  up  and  treated  with  ignominy.  How  far 
he  was  .sincere  in  the  religious  convictions  by*  which 
he  professed  to  be  led  has  been  matter  of  debate,  and 
modern  writers  have  by  turns  decried  him  as  a usurp- 
er and  lauded  him  as  a liberator.  That  he  was  un- 
der powerful  religions  impulses  cannot  be  doubted ; 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  to  which,  by  their 
power  alone,  and  by  no  promptings  of  worldliness,  he  was 
driven  on  in  his  ambitious  career.  He  was  an  enlight- 
ened internal  reformer,  and  established  many  ministerial 
improvements,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  line 
of  public  policy'  which  has  made  England  famous  since, 
was  inaugurated  during  his  administration. 
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Cromwell,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  about  1800,  and  united  with  the  Church 
at  Bcckington ; began  to  preach  in  two  or  three  church- 
es in  Bath,  and  became  pastor  in  Wood  Street;  soon 
afterwards  of  Providence  Chapel,  and  finally  of  Ebcne- 
zer  Chapel.  He  sliest  April  13,  185-1.  See  (Loud.) 
Baptist  Handbook,  1855,  p.  47.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cron,  Joseph  Anton,  a Homan  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Podersam,  in  Bohemia,  Sept.  29, 1751. 
He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  polemics  and  dogmat- 
ics at  Prague ; and  in  1822  became  doctor  of  theology  and 
capitularv  at  Ossegk,  where  he  died,  Jan.  20. 1826,  leav- 
ing Beit  raff*-  zur  Methodik  der  K itch  mgesch  ich  te  (Prague, 
1795).  See  Winer,  Uandlmck  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  530.  (B.  P.) 

Cron,  William,  a Scotch  clergyman,  a native  of 
Dumfriesshire,  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  sir  P.  A.  Ir- 
ving; licensed  to  preach  in  1812;  presented  to  the  liv- 
ing at  Menmuir  in  1824;  ordained  in  1825.  and  died 
May  4,  1859.  See  Fasti  Eccles . Seotieana,  iii,  843. 

Cronan  (Croman,  or  Chronan)  is  a very  frequent 
name  in  Irish  hagiologies,  and  has  several  synonyms,  as 
Cuaran , Mochuaroc , and  frequently  Mockua , Cron  and 
Cua  having  in  Irish  the  same  meaning. 

1.  Son  of  Cummain,  of  Sliabh  Eibhlinne,  in  Munster, 
commemorated  May  4.  .Enghus  associates  him  with 
Siollan  the  deacon.  His  church  was  among  the  Slieve- 
Phelim  mountains.  County  Tipperary  (Todd  and  Beeves, 
Hart.  Doneg.  p.  120,  n.,  121). 

2.  See  Clakan. 

3.  Commemorated  Nov.  1 1 , probably  son  of  Sinell,  of 
the  race  of  Coindri,  son  of  Fergus,  of  the  clan  Kudhraidhe. 
Colgan  calls  him  the  brother  of  St.  Beodan,  Hailan,  or 
Mobaoi  (Dec.  13),  Caman,  etc.,  ami  St.  .Enghus  calls 
his  mother  Sina.  He  died  of  the  Yellow  Plague  in  A.D. 
664  (Colgan,  .4 eta  Sanctorum,  p.  219,  n.*;  598,  c.  3; 
O'Donovan,  Four  Masters , i,  277). 

4.  Son  of  Calach,  abbot  of  Clonmacnoise,  commemo- 
rated July  18.  He  died  in  637  or  638. 

5.  Abbot  of  Airdne  (Arran  Isles,  in  Galway  Bay),  j 
commemorated  March  8,  the  same  day  as  a Scottish 
saint,  “ Cronan  the  Monk.” 

6.  Abbot  of  Benuchar  (Bangor),  680-691,  and  com- 
memorated Nov.  6.  lie  is  called  “ filius  cucaliuvi  ”=  i 
“ Mac  Cuchuailne.” 

7.  Abbot  of  Cluain-dolcain  (now  Clondalkin,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin),  probably  in  the  8th  century.  His 
father  was  Lughaidh,  of  the  royal  line  of  Erin,  and  his 
mother  was  Canier  of  Cluaiu-dasaileach ; his  brothers 
were  Bajdan  (q.  v.),  etc. 

8.  Abbot  and  martyr  of  Glais-mor  (Clashmore),  i 
commemorated  Feb.  10.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
been  Mellon,  and  he  lived  among  the  Desii  of  Munster, 
about  the  end  of  the  Gtb  century. 

9.  An  obscure  saint  of  Lismore,  who  died  about  718, 
and  is  commemorated  June  1. 

10.  Abbot  of  Fearrea  (Ferns),  and  perhaps  bishop 
of  Luachair,  who  died  in  653,  aud  is  commemorated 
June  22. 

11.  Priest  of  Maghbile  (now  Moville,  near  Xewtown- 
ards,  in  County  Down),  commemorated  Aug.  7,  addressed 
by  pope-elect  John  IVon  the  Paschal  controversy  (Bede, 
Eccles.  Hist,  ii,  c.  19),  in  A.D.  640. 

12.  Of  Roscrea,  commemorated  April  28,  who  flour- 
ished about  AD.  625.  He  was  a native  of  Ely  O'Car- 
rol in  Munster,  his  father  being  Odran,of  that  sept,  and 
his  mother  Coemri,  of  the  sept  of  Corcobaschin,  a dis- 
trict in  the  west  of  the  present  County  Clare.  Tak- 
ing with  him  his  maternal  cousin  St.  Mobai,  he  spent 
some  years  traversing  Connaught,  and  then,  returning 
to  his  native  province,  built  a cell  near  Loch  Crea,  at  a 
{dace  called  Scanross,  now  Corbally  (O’Donovan,  Four 
Masters,  i,  412  n.).  A this  place  was  so  secluded  (de- 
eertus  et  avius)  St.  Cronan  afterwards  left  it,  and  built 
his  great  church  by  the  highway  at  Roscrea,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  where  he  had  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous schools  in  Ireland.  There,  in  piety  and  works ; 


that  make  for  peace  with  God  and  man,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  the  honored  friend  of  Fiugen, 
king  of  Munster,  and  the  willing  advocate  of  the  op- 
pressed. 

13.  Of  Tuaim-greinc  (now  Tomgraney,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Upper  Tulla,  County  Clare),  commemorated  Oct. 
19.  This  saint  appears  twice  in  the  Mari.  Doneg.,  first 
in  the  original  hand  at  Oct.  19 ; and  next  in  the  second 
hand,  on  the  authority  of  Mar.  O'Gorman,  at  Nov.  L 
Among  the  saints  of  the  family  of  St.  Colman  of  Kil- 
macduach  (Feb.  3),  or  house  of  the  Hv-Fiachrach,  Col- 
gan gives  “St.  Cronan,  son  of  iEngua,  son  of  Corbmac, 
etc^  Feb.  20  or  Oct.  19 ;"  and  Mart.  Doneg.  at  Feb.  20 
also  mentions  that  there  is  a Cronan  with  this  pedigree 
(Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  55, 279, 293 ; Colgan, 
A eta  Sanctorum,  p.  248,  c.  2). 

14.  “Beg”  of  ,Endruim  (Nendrum),  bishop,  com- 
memorated Jan.  7.  His  name  appears  third  among  the 
bishops  of  the  Scots  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  whom, 
with  priests  and  others,  {>ope  John  IV,  when  yet  but 
pope-elect,  A.D.  640,  addressed  the  famous  letter  on  the 
Paschal  question  and  the  Pelagian  heresy  (sec  No.  11 
above).  The  Irish  .4  nnals  generally  place  his  death  in 
AD.  642,  and  the  Ann.  Tigh.,  perhaps  more  accurately, 
in  A.D.  643 ; but  Lanigan  (Are/.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  412) 
is  mistaken  in  calling  him  “bishop  of  Antrim”  (Reeves, 
Ecd.  Ant.  p.  10,  n.,  63,  n.,  148-150, 187-197 ; O' Hanlon, 
Irish  Saints , i,  95,  96). 

There  is  another  Cronan  Beg,  who,  however,  is  usu- 
ally known  as  Cronbeg  (q.  v.). 

15.  “Clairenech"  (i.  e.  Jlat-factd),  commemorated 
Jan.  29.  Under  Seighin  it  is  stated  “ the  three  Claire- 
nechs  were  Cronan,  Baeithin,  and  Seighin.” — Smith, 
Diet . of  Christ.  Bioff.  8.  v. 

Cron&nus.  See  Mociica. 

Cronbeg.  an  Irish  saint,  abbot  of  Cluain-mic-nois 
(Clonmacnoise),  is  commemorated  April  6 According 
to  Tighcmach,  he  succeeded  Forcren  in  686,  and  died 
AD.  694,  but  the  other  .4  nnals  place  the  dates  rather 
earlier.  He  is  also  designated  by  the  double  diminutive 
Cron-an  bcg  (Cronan-bog).  See  Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart 
Doneff.  p.  97 ; O’Conor,  Her.  1/ib.  Script,  ii,  214,217 ; iv, 
65;  O'Donovan,  Four  Masters,  i,  21*1, 297. — Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Bioff.  a v. 

Crone.  Sec  Ckoink. 

Cronin,  John  W.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Harford  County,  Mi,  about  1813.  He  was 
converted  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1837  entered  the  Balti- 
more Conference,  wherein  he  labored  until  his  death, 
Oct.  3, 1845.  Sec  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences.  1846, 
p.  9. 

Cronius  is  the  name  of  two  early  Christians: 

1.  An  ecclesiastic  who  accompanied  Athanasius  to 
Tyre,  and  signed  his  letter  to  the  church  of  that  place 
(Athan.  ad  Constant,  i,  797) ; perhaps  the  same  as  the 
bishop  of  Mctole  in  the  list  given  bv  Mcletius  (ibid. 
789). 

2.  A presbyter  and  solitary,  visited  by  Palladius  A.D. 
394  (who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Hclenopolis  in  Bi- 
thynia),  and  about  the  same  time  by  Petrouius  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Boulogne,  and  canonized).  He  was  a 
disciple  anti  interpreter  to  St.  Anthony,  and  lived  in 
the  deserts  of  Egypt.  He  was  canonized  (Pallad.  Hist. 
Laus.  cap.  7,  § 713;  Ik  Vitis  Pat  rum,  vii,  cap.  19,  ap. 
Mignc,  Patrol.  Lat.  lxxiii,  1041,  1122,  1126;  Ceillier, 
vii,  485;  x,  161). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Crook,  Enoch,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  wu 
born  at  Bath,  Dec.  11, 1797.  He  was  converted  at  eigh- 
teen years  of  age;  studied  at  Bradford  Academy ; was 
ordained  March  11,  1823,  at  Crewkeme,  Somersetshire, 
and  in  1834  went  to  Battersea,  where  he  continued  as 
pastor  until  his  death,  June  28, 1837.  See  English  Bap- 
tist Magazine,  1837,  p.  881-384 ; (Lend.)  Baptist  Hand- 
book, 1838.  p.  22.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crook,  John  (1),  an  English  minister  of  the  So- 
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dety  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Bedfordshire  in  1617. 
After  being  a justice  of  the  peace,  he  joined  the 
Friends  about  1654 ; preached  in  Bedfordshire  and  the 
neighboring  counties;  suffered  imprisonment  in  Lon- 
don, Huntingdon,  Aylesbury',  and  Ipswich;  afterwards 
itinerated  in  Hertfordshire,  and  died  Feb.  26, 1699.  See 
Friends!  Library,  xiii,  202, 292 ; Evans,  Piety  Promoted, 
i,169.  (J.C.  S.) 

Crook,  John  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  near  Leigh,  Lancashire,  in  1742.  He  entered 
the  army  and  was  converted  while  quartered  at  Limer- 
ick; afterwards  became  a class-leader  in  Liverpool,  and 
the  society  there  sent  him,  in  1775,  as  a missionary'  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  whose  inhabitants  were  in  a heathen- 
ish Mate  of  immorality.  Amid  discouragement  and 
persecution  he  planted  Methodism  in  that  island,  and 
in  178*2  was  appointed  to  the  Lisburn  Circuit,  in  counties 
Down  and  Antrim,  and  thereafter  labored  in  Ireland, 
except  another  term  of  service  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  from 
1786  to  1788.  an<l  1798.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  preached  in  England.  He  died  at  Scarborough, 
Dec.  27,  1805.  Sec  Wttl.  Meth.  May.  1808,  p.  8,  etc. ; 
Mkutts  of  the  British  Conference,  1806;  Stevens,  Hist, 
of  Mdk.  ii.  325;  iii,  202;  Smith,  Hist,  of  WetL  Meih. 
i,  39L  451 ; ii,  429 ; Rosser,  Hist,  of  West.  .Ve/A.  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  (Lond.  1819),  p.  48  sq. 

Crook,  John  David  Weaver,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Orange- 
burg District,  S.  C.,  Oct.  6, 1820.  lie  joined  the  Church 
when  about  twenty-two,  labored  several  years  as  a local 
preacher,  and  in  1851  was  admitted  into  the  South  Car- 
olina Conference.  He  died  May  1, 1866.  See  Minutes 
ef  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1866, 

p.20. 

Crook,  Robert,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, wis  bom  about  1770.  He  was  converted  in  1789 ; 
studied  under  the  Kev.  Mr.  Reader  at  Taunton ; settled 
at  Kingsbridge,  Devonshire ; afterwards  removed  to 
Newton  Abhor,  where  he  remaiued  pastor  for  nearly 
half  a century.  He  resigned  in  1835,  and  removed  to 
Chodleigb.  where  he  died,  May’  10, 1850.  See  (Lond.) 
Cony.  Year-book,  1850,  p.  94. 

Crook.  William  (1),  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  Irish 
Methodism,  was  bom  at  Cabystown, County  Fermanagh, 
December,  1784.  He  was  received  into  the  ministry  in 
1804:  became  a supernumerary  in  1851;  resided  in 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  died  in  the  former  city,  May 
4, 1862,  being  at  the  time  senior  minister  in  the  Irish 
Conference.  Mr.  Crook  published  a pamphlet  iu  1823, 
entitled,  A Few  Plain  Proofs  that  the  Church  of  Enylund 
is  not  Calrinistic.  See  Memorials  of  Rev.  Wm.  Crook 
(Lcmd.  and  Dublin,  1863),  by  bis  son.  Rev.  Wm.  Crook; 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1862,  p.  36. 

Crook,  William  (2),  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Chester  District, 
8 CL,  in  1805.  He  was  converted  in  1821,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1825;  admitted  into  the  South  Carolina 
Conference ; and  died  Nov.  25,  1867.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1867, 
p.113. 

Crooke.GEoiwK  Alkxaxdkr,  D.D.,  D.C.U,  a Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  graduated  from  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1854,  and  presbyter  in  1855.  About  1858  he  resided  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ; the  following  year  was  made  rector 
of  Sc.  Peter’s  Church,  Lewes,  I)cL ; in  1860,  of  St.  John's 
Church.  Northern  Liberties,  Philadelphia,  continuing 
ntil  1864.  The  following  y’ear  he  returned  to  his  for- 
nwr  parish,  in  Lewes,  and  remained  until  1867,  when  he 
became  assistant  minister  in  SL  James’s  Parish,  Phila- 
delphia. Subsequently  he  resided  several  years  in  that 
city,  without  charge,  and  died  there,  April  18, 1877.  Sec 
Pnt.  F.pisc-  .4  Imanac,  1878,  p.  168. 

Crooker,  Samuel,  a minuter  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
tiana, was  bom  in  North  Devon,  England,  in  October, 
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1808.  He  was  converted  in  1833 ; went  to  his  first  cir- 
cuit, Ringsash,  in  1840,  but  left  in  discouragement.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  stationed  at  Chard,  where 
scores  of  conversions  cheered  him.  After  twenty-two 
years  of  effective  work  he  settled  at  Dunster,  Somerset, 
where  he  died,  May  1, 1881.  See  Minutes  of  the  Sixty- 
third  A tmual  Conference  of  the  Bible  Christians. 

Crookes,  William  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1619;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1625;  became  assistant  minister  at  Leswalt 
in  1631;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Kilmaurs  in 
1638;  continued  in  1650;  went  to  Ireland ; was  minis- 
ter at  Ballykelly,  from  which  he  was  obliged  to  remove, 
and  had  assistance  in  money'  from  the  kirk  session  at 
Torphichen  iu  1659,  and  charity  in  1662.  He  died  in 
1697,  aged  about  ninety  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
licuna,  ii,  178. 

Crookes,  William  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Barlborough,  Derbyshire,  Jan.  18, 1803. 
He  was  converted  when  seventeen  ; entered  the  minis- 
try in  1825;  was  appointed  to  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  in  1827; 
returned  home  after  eleven  years  of  successful  labor,  and 
exercised  his  ministry’  in  England  for  upwards  of  thirty 
y-ears;  became  a supernumerary  in  1871,  first  at  Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil,  afterwards  in  Chesterfield;  and  died  at 
Old  Whittington,  Chesterfield,  May  9, 1879.  Sec  Min- 
utes of  the  British  Conference,  1879,  p.  38. 

Crooks,  David,  a faithful  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  born  March  12, 1820.  He  stud- 
ied at  Mercersburg,  Pa. ; was  licensed  by  the  classis  of 
Zion  in  1838;  subsequently  went  to  North  Carolina, 
where  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  at  Davidson ; and, 
after  some  years,  removed  to  Lincoln,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  24,  1859.  Sec  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Ref. 
Church,  iv,  317-320.  (D.  Y.  II.) 

Crooks,  J ohn,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Glasgow  University  in  1643;  was  called  to  the 
living  at  New  Luce  in  1646;  admitted  in  1647;  trans- 
ferred to  Rallautrae  in  1658;  and  died  after  Feb.  15, 
1661.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticance,  i,  763,  767. 

Crooks,  John  Conrad,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Greenup 
County,  Ky.,  about  1824.  He  was  converted  in  ear- 
ly life;  entered  the  local  ministry’  in  1855;  acquired 
a good  education;  devoted  several  years  to  school- 
teaching; and  in  1866  united  with  the  Western  Vir- 
ginia Conference,  wherein  he  labored  with  unsurpassed 
acceptability  and  success  till  his  death,  March  2, 1875. 
Sec  M italics  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1875,  p.  15. 

Crookshank,  William,  D.D.,  a Scotch  Presby- 
terian minister,  took  his  first  degree  in  one  of  the  Scotch 
universities ; went  to  London,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  Swallow  Street,  in  January,  1734. 
He  was  a man  of  learning,  but  in  1767  fell  under  the 
censure  of  the  Church,  removed  into  the  country,  and 
died  July  28, 1769,  when  more  than  seventy  years  old. 
In  1749  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  The  History  of 
i the  State  and  Sufferinys  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  He  also  published  an 
English  translation  of  Witsius  on  the  Covenants,  and  five* 
separate  Sermons.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  iv, 
46 ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mtr.  A uthors,  a.  v. 

Crookshanke,  Join*,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1624;  appointed  assistant  to  his 
fatlier-in-laur  in  1625;  called  to  the  living  at  Rcdgor- 
ton  in  1626,  and  ordained;  joined  the  Protestors  in 
1651 ; continued  iu  March,  1661 ; and  he  is  said  to  hare 
been  “ slain  at  Pcntland.”  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance, 
ii,  665. 

Croom,  M.  G.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  1820.  He  was  converted  when  quite  young, 
and  was  first  a member  of  tho  African  M.  E.  Church. 
In  1871  he  joined  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  in 
which  he  served  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder  until  his 
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death,  at  Wilmington,  March  17,  1881.  See  Minutes 
of  A nnual  Conferences,  1882,  p.  72. 

Crop  is  a name  for  the  top  or  finial  of  a pyx  (q.  v.). 

Croquet  (or  Crocquet),  Andre,  a French  Do- 
minican, was  bom  at  Douay,  and  was  first  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Hasnon.  He  was  doctor  of  theology,  and 
died  in  1580,  leaving,  Conunentarius  in  Epislolam  Pauli 
ad  Romanos  (Douay,  1577):  — Enarratio  Epistolce  ad 
Hebraos  (ibid.  1578):  — Catechetes  Christianas  (ibid. 
1576;  Lyons,  1593):  — Paraphrasis  sive  Condones  in 
Septem  Psalmos  Pimitentiales  (Douay,  1579).  See  Hoo- 
fer, Nouc.  Biog.  G Mr  ale,  s.  v. ; Jochcr,  A llgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Crosbie,  Alexander,  a Scotch  clergyman,  bom  at 
Merkland,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1804 ; presented  to 
the  living  at  Buittle  in  1807 ; ordained  in  1808 ; and 
died  Dec.  3, 1847,  aged  seveuty  years.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cies.  Scoticance,  i,  704. 

Crosbie,  John  Q-eddea,  A.M.,  a Scotch  clergy- 
man, was  called  to  Birmingham  in  1824 ; ordained  by 
the  Glasgow  Presbytery  in  1825;  resigned  his  English 
charge  in  1826;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Fen- 
wick in  1828;  resigned  in  1836,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  opinion,  and  left  the  Scotch  Church.  He 
died  June  16, 1838.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  170. 

Crosbie,  William  Glendonwyne,  a Scotch 
clergyman,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
1828;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1829;  appointed  to  the 
living  at  Parton  the  same  year ; ordained  in  1830 ; and 
died  March  1 8, 1845,  aged  thirty-eight  years.  See  Fasti 
Eccles . Scoticance,  i,  720. 

Crosby,  Benjamin,  an  English  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, was  sent  to  Sierra  I.eoue  in  1834,  and  died 
April  24,  1837,  aged  twenty-nine  years.  See  Minutes 
oj  the  British  Conference,  1837. 

Crosby,  Daniel,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Hampden,  Me.,  Oct,  8,  1799.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1823,  and  completed  his  theolog- 
ical course  at  Andover  in  1826 ; became  juistor  at  Con- 
way in  1827,  and  of  Winthrop  Church,  Charlestown,  in 
1833 ; in  1842  entered  upon  the  editorial  duties  at  the 
Mission  House  in  Boston,  and  died  Feb.  28,  1843.  He 
published  a small  work  on  the  Character  of  Christ,  and 
several  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  iv,  822. 

Crosby,  Jewett  Vernon,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Staunton,  Va.,  July  8, 1816.  He  grad- 
uated from  Hampdeu-Sidney  College  in  1837,  taught 
for  a time,  spent  one  year  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Virginia,  then  became  stated  supply  at  Manning’s 
Neck,  N.  C.,  and  Jerusalem,  Va.,  in  1843 ; was  ordaiued 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  East  Hanover,  Sept 
23  of  the  same  year;  preached  at  Southampton  and 
Smithfield,  Va.,  until  1847 ; afterwards  at  Bardstown, 
Ky.;  from  1848  to  1860  was  pastor  of  that  church,  at 
the  same  time  being  principal  of  the  female  academy 
there;  stated  supply  at  Midway  and  Clear  Creek  until 
1864;  was  also  principal  of  Rose  Hill  Female  Acad- 
emy; thereafter  stated  supply  and  principal  of  the  fe- 
male academy  at  Bardstown,  until  his  death,  Nov.  14, 
1877.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p. 
186. 

Crosby,  John  (1),  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Whitby  in  1755.  He  was  converted  in 
1774,  under  the  preaching  of  a Church  of  England  min- 
ister, and  in  1783  Wesley  appointed  him  to  a circuit 
Ho  labored  with  great  success  for  twenty-eight  years, 
travelling  eighteen  circuits,  finally  settled  at  Bolton  as 
a supernumerary,  and  died  there,  March  29, 1816.  See 
Wesl.  Meth.  Mag.  1819,  p.  3;  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference,  1816. 

Crosby,  John  (2),  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1803.  He  graduated 'from 
Bowdoiu  College  in  1823;  taught  for  a year  in  Hallo- 


well;  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1827,  and,  June  11, 1828,  was  ordained  pastor  in  Cas- 
tine;  resigned  in  1831 ; labored  for  a year  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society ; 
then  went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  subsequently  to  Bar- 
bndoes,  where  he  died,  May  26, 1833.  See  History  of 
Bowdoin  College,  p.  261,  262;  Trien.  Cat.  of  Andover 
Theol.  Sem.  1870,  p.  74.  (J.  a S.) 

Crosby,  John  (3),  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  atPowis  House,  near  Kirby thorpe,  Westmore- 
land, Aug.  9, 1804.  He  was  converted  in  1819 ; in  1829 
was  sent  to  Penrith  as  supply;  the  following  year  to 
Applebv,  and  in  1831  to  Kendal,  where  he  died,  Jaa.  3, 
1832.  See  Wesl.  Meth.  Mag.  1834,  p.  493;  Minutes  of 
the  British  Cotference,  1832,  p.  111. 

Crosby,  Joshua,  A.M.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  ordained  pastor  in  Enfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  2, 1789,  and 
died  in  1838.  See  Sprague,  A totals  of  the  Amer.  Pul- 
pit, ii,  142. 

Crosby,  Stephen,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Thompson,  Conn.,  about  1795.  He  entered 
Brown  University,  but  graduated  from  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  T816  or  1817 ; pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  there  under  president  Nott;  in  June, 
1819,  was  ordained  pastor  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  and  dis- 
missed May  31,  1825.  Subsequently  he  was  pastor  in 
East  Granby,  Conn. ; next  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York,  and  finally  in  or  near  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he 
died  in  1839.  See  Ilist.  of  Spencer,  p.  100.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crosby,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  Baptist  histo- 
rian, was  bom  about  1700.  For  some  time  he  was  at 
the  head  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  boys. 
He  was  a deacon  of  the  Church  of  which  Dr.  Gill  was 
pastor.  His  great  work  was  his  History  of  English 
Baptists,  f rom  the  Reformation  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
Rrign  of  George  I (Lond.  1738-40,  4 vols.  8vo).  See 
Haynes,  Baptist  Cyclop,  p.  168.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crosby,  Thomas  (2),  an  F.nglish  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  born  at  Stockwith,  March  25,  1816. 
He  was  converted  at  eighteen,  received  into  the  minis- 
try in  1842,  and  died  at  Ilaslingden,  June  28, 1875.  See 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1875,  p.  28. 

Crosdale,  John,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  rector  for  many  years  in  Newtown,  MdM 
and  also  of  Pocomoke  and  Coventry  parishes.  He  died 
at  Newtown,  March  11, 1878.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Alma- 
nac, 1879,  p.  168. 

Croser,  John  P.,  a distinguished  Baptist  philan- 
thropist, was  bom  in  that  part  of  Springfield  now  called 
West  Dale,  in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 1793.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  united  with  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  and  at  twenty-eight  commenced  the 
struggle  of  life,  which  eventuated  in  a career  of  great 
success  in  business.  Mr.  Croser’s  interest  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  early  developed  itself,  and  was  exhib- 
ited in  labors  and  contributions  to  the  Bible  and  tract 
societies,  the  temperance  and  anti-slavery  causes,  for- 
eign missions,  and  especially  in  the  cause  of  education. 
He  subscribed  liberally  in  aid  of  the  Lewisburg  Uni- 
versity, gave  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  for  a Sunday-school  Libra- 
ry Fund,  and  five  thousand  dollars  to  purchase  books 
for  poor  ministers.  As  wealth  increased,  so  did  his 
benevolence  grow  more  expansive,  and  his  donations 
flowed  in  a steady  stream  in  every  direction.  He  died 
March  11, 1866.  He  perpetuates  his  memory  through 
the  fifty -thousand -dollar  memorial  fund  for  missions 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  conntry,  and  through 
the  theological  institution  at  Upland,  Pa.,  which  bears 
his  name.  Sec  Dr.  J.  Wheaton  Smith's  Life  of  J.  P. 
Croser.  (J.  C.  8.) 

Crosier,  Samuel  B.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Halifax,  Vt.,  in  1812.  He  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  twenty ; soon  after  received  license 
to  preach ; in  1851  was  admitted  into  the  Black  River 
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Conference ; became  a superannuate  in  1868,  and  died 
at  Ovde,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31, 1870.  See  Minutes  of  A annul 
Conferences,  1871,  p.  128. 


Cross.  The  statement  of  Bede  relating  to  the 
four  kinds  of  wood  of  which  the  cross  of  Christ  was 
made — the  upright  of  cypress,  the  croas-piece  of  cedar, 
the  head-piece  of  fir,  and  the  foot-support  of  box — de- 
parts from  the  Eastern 
tradition,  which  sub- 
stitutes  olive  and  palm 
for  the  two  latter  va- 
rieties of  wood.  See 
Cross,  Christ’s. 

The  private  use  of 
crosses,  or  representa- 
tions of  the  cross,  is 
highly  uncertain  be- 
fore Conatantine, 
though  Hartigny  re- 
fers to  Perm  for  cer- 
tain stones,  apparent- 
ly belonging  to  rings, 
on  which  the  cross  is 
engraved,  and  which 
appear  to  be  of  date 
prior  to  Constantine.  It  seems  probable  that  the  use  of 
the  monogram  prevailed  before  and  during  his  time,  with 
sacrificial  meaning  attaching  more  and  more  to  the  cruci- 
form in  the  Christian  mind.  See  Monogram  of  Christ. 

The  following  engravings  illustrate  the  various  forms 
which  this  symbol  of  Christianity  assumed  in  early 
times.  See  Crucifix;  Inscriptions. 


Engraved  Stone  of  the  Earliest 
Period. 
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Croes  on  a Single  Tomb  In  the  Calllxtlne  Catacomb. 
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Anchor-Cross. 


The  term  “station-cross”  is  derived  from  the  Roman 
military  term  static , and  applied  to  a large  cross  on  the 
chief  altar,  or  in  some  principal  part  of  a church,  but 
occasionally  removed  or  carried  in 
procession  to  another  spot,  and  then 
constituting  a special  place  of  prayer. 
Processional  crosses  may  be  traced  to 
the  use  of  the  Labarura  in  Constan- 
tine's army*,  and  also  to  his  substitu- 
tion of  the  cross  for  the  dragon,  or 
placing  it  above  the  dragon  oti  stand- 
ards of  cohorts,  etc.— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v.  See  Station. 

CROSS,  as  an  architectural  ornament  in  churches 
aa>l  religious  edifices,  was  almost  always  placed  upon 
the  points  of  the  gables,  the 
form  varying  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  style  of  the  ar- 
chitecture and  the  character 
of  the  building;  many  of  these 
crosses  are  extremely  elegant 
and  ornamental ; it  was  also 
very  frequently  carved  on 
gravestones,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  various  ways  among 
the  decorations  of  churches. 

A small  cross  (which  was 
oflen  a crucifix')  was  placed 
span  the  altar,  and  was  usu- 
ally of  a costly  material,  and 
mmetimes  of  the  most  dabo- 

rU*.  workmanship,  enriched  Wannlngtonf  Northern,*, 
with  jewels ; crosses  were  also  a.d.  JSOO. 


carried  in  religious  processions  upon 
long  staves. 

A large  cross  with  the  figure  at- 
tached, called  the  rood,  was  placed 
over  the  main  entrance  of  the  chan- 
cel in  every  church. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in 
Great  Britain,  as  it  still  is  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  to  erect  crosses  in 
cemeteries,  by  the  road-side,  and  in 
the  market-places  and  open  spaces  in 
towns  and  villages,  of  which  numer- 
ous examples  remain,  though,  with 
the  exception  of  the  market  crosses, 
most  of  them  are  greatly  defaced : those  in  cemeteries 
and  by  the  way-side  were  generally  simple  structures, 
raised  ou  a few  steps,  consisting  of  a tall  shaft,  with 
sometimes  a few  mouldings  to  form  a base,  and  a cross 
on  the  top;  in  some  instances  they  had  small  niches  or 
other  ornaments  round  the  top  of  the  shaft,  below  the 
cross;  the  village  crosses  appear  generally  to  have  been 
of  the  same  simple  description,  but  sometimes  they 
were  more  important  erections.  Market  crosses  were 
usually  polygonal  buildings  with  an  open  archway  on 
each  of  the  sides,  and  vaulted  within,  large  enough  to 
afford  shelter  to  a considerable  number  of  persons ; of 


Churchyard  Cross,  Waterperry,  clr.  13S0. 


these  good  examples  remain  at  Malmesbury,  Salisbury, 
Chichester,  Glastoubury,  etc.  Crosses  were  also  erected 
in  commemoration  of  remarkable  occurrences,  of  which 
Queen  Eleanor’s  crosses  arc  beautiful  examples;  these 
are  memorials  of  the  places  at  which  her  corpse  rested 
' each  night  on  its  journey  to  Westminster  for  interment. 

The  cross  was  a favorite  form  for  the  plan  of  churches, 
and  great  numbers  arc  built  in  this  shape,  the  West- 
ern churches  mostly  following  the  Latin  form  of  cross, 
the  Byzantine  churches  following  the  Greek  form,  I.  c. 
with  tho  chancel,  nave,  and  two  transepts  all  of  equal 
length. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  A rchitect.  s.  v. 

CROSS  of  Absoi.ution  was  a metal  cross,  inscribed 
with  a papal  absolution,  buried  in  graves.  Specimens 
have  l>een  found  at  Meaux,  Mayence,  P4riguoux,  and 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  One  of  a bishop,  cir.  1088,  is  pre- 
served at  Chichester. 

CROSS,  Adoration  of.  Sec  Adoration  of  the 

Cross. 

CKOS8,  Apparition  of  the,  at  Jerusalem,  about 
the  third  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  time  of  Constantins, 
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in  tbe  year  346,  is  commemorated  May  7 in  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Ethiopic  calendars. 

CROSS  of  Boundary  (Wayside,  and  Sanctu- 
ary). Crosses  engraved  on  boundary  stones  are  men- 
tioned as  early  as  807;  and  standing  crosses  for  the 
same  purposes  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  old  Eng-  1 
lish  cartularies.  Near  Hereford  there  is  a good  exam- 
ple, of  the  14th  century.  At  Bury  and  Beverley,  the 
whole  precinct  was  distinguished  at  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass  by  tall  crosses.  In  Cornwall  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  crosses  arc  very  common;  in  the  former 
region  they  sometimes  have  a rounded  head.  One  at 
Towednack  has  a curious  double  -incised  cross,  like  a 
patriarchal  cross,  which  may  mark  the  boundary  of  a 
religious  house.  St,  Burian’s  has  a church-yard  cross 
of  the  13th  or  14th  century ; and  at  a little  distance  a 
sanctuary  cross,  with  a crucifix.  At  Battel,  as  late  as 
the  17th  century,  the  boundaries  were  marked  by  watch 
crosses.  There  is  a wayside  cross,  of  the  14th  century,  ' 
in  Burleigh  Park. 

CROSS  of  Calvary  is  a cross  on  three  steps. 
These  steps  are  said  by  some  writers  to  signify  the 
three  theological  virtues — faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

CROSS  of  Consecration.  See  Consecration 
Cross. 

CROSS  Crosslet  is  a cross  with  equal  arms,  each 
of  the  ends  of  which  is  terminated  by  another  cross. 

CROSS,  Greek,  a cross  in  which  the  vertical  and 
transverse  parts  are  of  equal  length. 

CROSS,  Incensing  the,  is  a ceremony  by  which  all 
crosses  to  be  erected  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in 
public  places,  high-roads,  and  cross-wavs,  as  well  as  on 
tbe  tops  of  chapels,  are  prepared  previous  to  erection. 
Candles  are  first  lighted  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  after 
which  the  celebrant  sits  down  before  it  and  delivers  a 
discourse  to  the  people  on  its  manifold  virtues.  Then 
he  sprinkles  the  cross  with  holy  water,  and  afterwards 
with  incense,  and  at  the  close  of  this  ceremony  candles 

are  set  upon  the  top  of  each  arm  of  the  cross Gard-  . 

ncr,  Fatih*  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

CROSS,  Latin,  is  a cross  the  transverse  beam  of 
which  is  placed  at  one-third  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  perpeudicular  portion. 

CROSS  of  Malta  is  a cross  of  eight  points,  the 
badge  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  The  points  arc  said  to 
symbolize  the  eight  beatitudes  (Matt.  vi). 

CROSS,  Market,  is  an  erection  of  stone,  commonly 
vaulted,  supported  on  four  or  more  pillars,  and  entered  , 
by  arched  apertures  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  usually  built  in  the  centre  of  the  cross-streets, 
for  the  shelter  of  persons  attending  market.  Many 
curious  and  remarkable  ancient  8[>ecimens  exist ; c.  g. 
at  Glastonbury,  Chichester,  Malmesbury,  and  Winches- 
ter. All  these  are  of  Pointed  architecture. 

CROSS,  Mkmoriai,  was  a beautiful  structure  of 
stone,  erected  near  Durham,  in  memory  of  the  victory 
of  the  Red  Hills,  and  called  Neville's  Cross,  while  an 
humbler  crucifix  of  wood  marks  the  spot  ou  which  the 
monks  had  stood,  praying  for  the  rout  of  the  Scots. 

CROSS,  Ordeal  of  the,  is  a mode  of  trial  anciently 
practiced  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  accused  per- 
son brought  eleven  compurgators  to  swear  to  his  inno- 
cence. Two  pieces  of  wood,  on  one  of  which  the  cross  J 
was  delineated,  were  placed  under  a cover,  and  he  was 
to  choose  one  of  these.  If  he  took  the  one  with  the 
cross,  he  was  regarded  as  innocent ; if  the  other,  guilty. 
This  species  of  ordeal  was  abolished  about  A.D.  820,  as 

exposing  the  sacred  symbol  to  profanation Gardner, 

Fatihs  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

CROSS,  Papal,  is  a cross  with  three  transverse 
beams,  the  upper  one  less  wide  than  the  second,  and 
the  second  less  wide  than  the  third. 


CROSS,  Pectoral,  is  a 
cross  of  precious  metal  worn 
round  the  necks  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  bish- 
ops, attached  to  a chain, 
symbolizing  to  the  faithful 
authority  aud  jurisdiction. 
It  was  worn  by  St.  Alphege 
in  the  11th  century. 

CROSS  for  Preach- 
ing. Crosses,  at  which  ser- 
mons were  delivered,  ex- 
isted on  the  north  side  of 
Norwich  and  Worcester 
cathedrals  and  St.  Paul’s, 
and  ou  the  south  at  Here- 
ford. A beautiful  exam- 
ple remains  in  the  Domin- 
ican monastery'  at  Here- 
ford. St.  Oswald  used  to  preach  at  tbe  cemetery  cross 
of  Worcester. 


Spanish  Example  of  a Cross 
Pectoral. 


CROSS  of  Prelates  (or 
Crosier).  Of  this  episco- 
pal emblem  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing additional  particulars 
from  Walcott,  Sac.  A rchceoL 
s.  v.: 

“It  reminded  bishops  of 
their  duty,  ns  the  pastoral 
staff  was  for  the  direction  of 
the  laity.  The  arcbiepisco- 
pal  cross  of  Canterbury  wns 
distinguished  from  tbe  pro- 
cessional cross  (which  nad 
but  one)  by  two  crucifixes, 
behind  and  before  The 
double  • crossed  patriarchal 
cross,  so  called,  formed  by 
the  addition  of  the  scroll,  was 
used  in  Greece,  but  in  the 
West  is  merely  n convention- 
al and  arbitrary  invention  of 
painters  (it  resembles,  how- 
ever, the  cross  of  Lorraiue) ; 
nnd  the  triple-barred  cross 
of  the  pope  is  equally  mod- 
ern and  unauthorized.  The 
cross  was  carried  by  a sub- 
dcacon  in  front  of  pope  Leo 
IV,  when  he  rode  on  horse- 
back, according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  predecessors.  The 
archbishop  of  Ravenna  was 
allowed  to  have  bis  cross 
borne  before  him  throughout 
his  province,  and  witbiu  three 
milesofRome.  Augustineen- 
tered  Canterbury  with  a cross 
borne  before  him ; Thomas  k 
Recket  was  preceded  by  his 
silver  cross:  and  St.  Anselm 
refused  to  allow  the  archbish- 
op of  Dublin  such  a privilege 
iu  England;  while  nrchbish- 
op  Peckhnm,  in  1279,  excom- 
municated all  persons  selling 
victuals  to  the  archbishop  of 
York,  if  the  latter  persisted 
in  having  his  crosier  carried 
in  state  within  tbe  province 
of  Canterbury.  After  the  9th 
century,  legates  apostolic 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  this 
distinction;  and  iu  tbe  12th 
century  it  was  extended  to 
metropolitans  who  had  re- 
ceived the  pall;  bat  in  the 
13th  century  it  became  com- 
mon to  all  archbishops.  In- 
noceut  III  and  the  Council 
of  Lateral),  in  1215,  granted 
the  use  of  the  banner  of  the 
cross  to  be  carried  before  tbe 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch, and  Jerusalem,  except 
in  tbe  city  of  Rome.  Tho 
cross -bearing  is  a preroga- 
tive, not  an  set  of  jurisdic- 
tion, but  simply  s sign  of 
honor  and  reverence  due  to 
a dignity.  The  bishop  of 


Crosier. 
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Lacea  wear*  the  pall,  and,  like  the  bishop  of  Paris,  has 
his  crow  carried  before  him  by  grant  of  Alexander  II, 
lOTO;  bit  canons  walk  mitred  in  processions,  like  cardi- 
nals The  kings  of  Hungary  also  carry  the  cross,  in 
memory  of  king  Stephen,  to  whom  it  wns  granted,  in 
10(0,  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  The  archbishop  of  Naza- 
reth bad  the  right  of  nsing  the  cross  everywhere ; and 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo  throughout  Spain.  In  1482 
Booth,  of  York,  by  a compact  mnde  in  1853,  gave  an 
image  of  himself  to  Canterbury,  haying  carried  bis  cross 
within  the  province.  The  bishop  of  Funchal,  on  certain 
days,  has  s crosier  carried  before  him,  instead  of  the 
staff,  in  memory  of  the  see  having  once  been  metropoli- 
tan. The  pope  never  carries  a crosier,  unless  he  should 
be  in  the  diocese  of  Treves,  where  St.  Peter  is  said  to 
have  given  his  staff  to  its  first  bishop,  Eucherius.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  bend  nt  the  top  of  a crosier  betokens 
restricted  jurisdiction,  while  the  pontiff  claims  unlimited 
sovereignly.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  originally  he 
received  a ferula,  or  stuff,  at  his  Inauguration.  The  bish- 
op of  Capetown  was  the  first  colonial  metropolitan  who 
earned  a crosier.  There  is  a fine  crosier  of  ttie  15th  cen- 
tury at  Toledo,  which  cardinal  Mendoza,  in  1492,  plnuted 
on  the  Alhambra ; and  another,  with  enamel  work,  at 
Cologne  Ragcnfrol'a  cross,  of  the  12th  century,  with 
Goliath  in  the  head,  is  at  Goodrich  Court : a third,  with 
enamel  and  figures,  is  In  the  British  Museum.” 

CROSS,  Red  or  Blue,  is  the  mark  set  on  houses 
infected,  in  times  of  plague. 

CROSS,  Reliquary,  is  a box  of  precious  metal,  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  so  arranged  as  to  receive  particles 
of  the  relics  of  the  saints. 

CROSS  or  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  a tall, 
alight  cross,  to  the  top  of  which  is  affixed  a floating 
pennon  of  white,  charged  in  its  tarn  with  a scarlet  or 
crimson  cross. 

CROSS,  Screen  (or  Rood).  A cross  on  or  above 
the  altar  is  one  of  the  legal  omamenta  of  the  same : and 
the  cross,  with  the  figure  of  our  Lord  attached,  can  be 


14th<entnry  Cross,  on  a Chancel-ecrecn. 


ejected  in  sculpture  over  the  altar,  or  as  an  important 
part  of  the  rood-screen.  Anciently,  almost  every  Eng- 
lish church  owned  its  rood-cross,  with  the  figures  of 
Mary  and  John  on  either  side. 

CROSS,  Sign  of  the,  ia  a signal  current  among 
Christians,  made  in  the  West  by  drawing  the  three  fin- 
gen  of  the  right  hand  from  the  forehead  to  the  breast, 


and  from  the  left  to  the  right  shoulder.  The  use  of 
this  sign  is  a very  ancient  Christian  practice,  possibly 
as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  Minutius  Felix  asserts 
that  it  was  a badge  of  faith  among  the  primitive  dis- 
ciples ; and  Tcrtullian,  long  before  material  crosses  were 
in  use,  tells  us  that  “ upon  every  motion,  at  their  going 
out  or  coming  in,  at  dressing,  at  their  going  to  bath,  or 
to  meals,  or  to  bed,  or  whatever  their  employment  or 
occasion  called  them  to,  they  were  wont  to  mark  their 
foreheads  with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  adding,  that  this 
was  a practice  which  tradition  had  introduced,  custom 
had  confirmed,  and  which  the  present  generation  re- 
ceived upon  the  credit  of  that  which  went  down  before 
them  ” (Tertullian.  Be  Coron.  MU.  c.  iii).  The  follow- 
ing is  the  ordinary  Oriental  mode  of  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  tips  of  the  thumb  and  the  two  fore- 
fingers of  the  right  hand  are  brought  together  (the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  being  folded  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand).  The  hand  is  then  lifted,  and  the  three  finger- 
tips brought  into  contact  with  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head ; it  is  then  brought  down  to  the  chest,  and  moved 
transversely  upwards  to  the  right  shoulder;  and, lastly, 
horizontally  to  the  left.  The  meaning  of  the  act  is 
thus  explained  by  certain  mystical  Eastern  writers. 
The  conjunction  of  the  three  finger-tips  signifies  in  one 
action  the  equality  and  unity  of  the  Three  Persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity;  the  raising  of  the  hand  to  the  fore- 
head signifies  that  God  the  Word  was  in  heaven  glori- 
fied together  with  the  Father  and  the  life-giving  Spirit 
from  all  eternity.  The  descent  of  the  hand  to  the  waist 
or  breast  denotes  that  this  same  God  came  down  from 
heaven  to  the  enrth,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  womb  of  the  cver-virgin  Man',  thus  be- 
coming man  for  our  salvation;  the  motion  upward  to 
the  right  shoulder  symbolizes  that  he  has  reascended 
into  heaven,  nnd  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father;  the  horizontal  motion,  from  right  to  left, 
that  our  blessed  Saviour’s  arms  were  stretched  out  on 
the  cross  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world ; 
that  lie  is  gathering  together  into  one  body  the  faith- 
ful out  of  all  nations,  and  that  at  the  lost  day  he  will 
set  the  righteous  on  his  right  hand  and  the  wicked  on 
his  left.  After  the  joined  fingers  have  touched  the  left 
shoulder  some  Easterns  lay  the  open  palm  on  the  left 
breast  over  the  heart  nnd  bow  the  head.  This  is  re- 
puted as  a declaration  of  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will,  of  the  divine  Master. — Lee,  Gloss, 
of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.v. 

CROSS,  Weeping,  is  one  at  which  penance  was  per- 
formed. 

Cross.  Abijah,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1798.  He  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1821 ; studied  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1823 ; was  ordained  March  4, 1824 ; 
was  pastor  at  Salisbury,  N.  II.,  until  1829;  at  West 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  stated  supply  until  1831,  and  pastor 
until  1853;  without  charge  at  the  same  place  thereafter 
until  his  death,  July  10,  1856.  See  Tritit.  Cat.  of  An- 
dover Theol.  Hem.  1870,  p.  67. 

Cross,  Coleman  Harwell,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Giles 
County,  Tennn  Oct.  5, 1833.  He  was  converted  in  1857, 
and  in  the  same  year  entered  the  Tennessee  Conference, 
in  which  he  successfully  labored  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
Aug.  9,  1860.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1860,  p.  212. 

Cross,  David,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Wilmot,  N.  II.,  Jan.  22,  1786.  He  was  con- 
verted at  thirty  years  of  age,  soon  after  began  to  preach, 
and  died  in  Newark,  Vu,  June  22,  1870.  See  Free-will 
Baptist  Register,  1871,  p.  81.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cross,  John,  a Presbyterian  minister,  styled  by  Dr. 
Brownlee  “a  Scottish  worthy,”  was  received  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  Synod  in  1782,  and  settled  at  a 
place  called  The  Mountains,  back  of  Newark.  The  re- 
markable revival  in  his  congregation,  in  1734  and  1735, is 
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noticed  in  Edwards’s  Thoughts  on  Revivals . He  was  tbe 
minister  of  Baskingridge  and  Staten  Island,  and  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 
He  was  wonderfully  successful  as  a revivalist.  White- 
field  was  refreshed  by  meetiug  with  him,  and  they  la- 
bored together  at  Baskingridge  and  the  vicinity.  Cross 
afterwards  fell  into  sin,  and  it  is  not  known  where  he 
died.  (W.  P.S.) 

Cross,  Joseph  Gould,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12, 
1840.  lie  was  converted  at  the  age  of  nine;  removed 
to  Illinois  with  his  father  early  in  life ; spent  four  years 
in  school  at  Evanston ; and  in  1807  was  admitted  into 
the  Kock  River  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  with  | 
marked  success  until  his  death,  May  28,  1870.  See  1 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 1870,  p.  275. 

Cross,  Joshua  L.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Tennessee  in  1822.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1847,  was 
ordained  in  October  of  that  year,  and  began  his  work  in 
western  Tennessee  in  1848,  visiting  the  churches  in  Hen- 
derson County,  and  acting  os  pastor  at  Unity  until  the 
close  of  1849 ; after  which  he  labored  in  Fayette  County, 
other  parts  of  western  Tennessee,  and  in  parts  of  north- 
ern Mississippi  for  a number  of  years.  In  1869  his  la- 
bors were  divided  between  the  churches  at  Bvhalia  and 
Olive  Branch,  until  his  death,  March  11,  i870.  See 
Borura,  Sketches  of  Tcniu  Ministers,  p.  113.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cross  (nie  Fisher),  Mary,  an  English  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land about  1623.  She  appeared  as  a minister  in  1652, 
and  was  imprisoned  and  even  whipped  for  addressing 
public  assemblies  during  her  travels  in  the  south  of 
England.  Subsequently  she  visited  the  West  India 
Islands  and  North  America,  in  1658.  In  1662  she  mar- 
ried William  Bayley,  and  in  1678  John  Cross,  of  Lon- 
don ; but  finally  came  to  America,  and  resided  on  the 
banks  of  the  Asblev  River,  near  Charleston,  S.  C-  where 
she  died,  about  1700.  See  Bowden,  Hist  of  the  Soc.  of 
F riends  in  A merica,  i,  38-41.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cross,  Robert,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  Ballykelly,  Ireland,  in  1689.  He  was  licensed  by  : 
the  synod  in  1717 ; preached  some  time  in  New  Castle,  . 
Pa.,  and  became  pastor  there  in  1718;  was  ordained 
March  17,  1719;  in  September,  1723,  was  called  to  Ja- 
maica, N.  Y. ; in  1737  to  Philadelphia:  resigned  June 
2,  1758,  and  died  in  that  city,  Aug.  9, 1766.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Cross,  Walter,  A.M.,  an  English  Independent  min- 
ister, studied  in  Scotland  and  Holland,  and  settled  as  pas- 
tor in  Rope-maker’s  Alley,  Moortields,  Loudon,  in  1675. ! 
He  preached  at  Utrecht  in  1685;  returned  to  London,  and 
died  there  in  1701.  He  published  two  .Sermons,  and  in 
1698  A Treatise  on  the  .4  rt  of  expounding  Scripture  by 
the  Points  called  Accents.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Church - 
es,  ii,  535. 

Cross,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  twentv-onc ; in  1827  was 
sent  to  New  Zealand,  in  1829  to  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  in  October,  1835,  with  Cargill,  to  the  cannibals  of 
Fiji.  He  remained  at  his  post  until  his  death,  Oct.  15, 
1842.  The  story  of  his  trials  and  dangers  and  marvel- 
lous successes  may  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Cross,  by 
John  Hunt  (Lond.  1846,  12mo).  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1844;  Moister,  Hist,  of  Wesleyan 
Missions,  1858. 

Cross,  William  G.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bora  in  Morgan  County, 
Ya.,  Jan.  17,  1822.  He  experienced  religion  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two ; united  with  the  Baltimore  Conference 
in  1846;  became  a superannuate  in  1873;  and  died  Aug. 

4 of  the  same  year.  Sec  Minutes  of  A tmuul  Conferences 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1874,  p.  4. 

Cross -alphabets  is  a name  applied  to  certain 
characters  made  by  the  pope  at  the  dedication  of  church- 
es. A pot  of  ashes  is  provided,  which,  in  the  course  of 


the  ceremony,  is  strewed  in  two  lines,  each  about  a spaa 
in  breadth,  in  the  form  of  a cross,  transversely  from  an- 
gle to  angle  of  the  church.  During  the  chanting  of  the 
Benedictus  the  pontiff  scores  with  the  point  of  his  pas- 
toral staff  on  one  of  these  lines  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
on  the  other  the  Latin. 

Cross-week.  The  days  of  the  rogation  were  so 
called  in  1571 ; the  name  formerly  designated  the  week 
in  which  the  finding  of  the  Holy  Cross,  May  3,  was 
kept. 

Crosse,  Joiot,  A.M.,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
in  1737.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  was  vicar  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  died  there  June  17, 1816.  See 
(Loud.)  Christian  Observer,  July,  1816,  p.  485. 

Crossett,  Cortes  Z.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Danbury,  N.  H-  Sept.  17, 1853.  He  was 
converted  in  1875,  joined  the  West  Wisconsin  Confer- 
ence in  1877,  and  labored  at  Necedah,  Ellsworth,  and 
Pepin,  where  be  died.  Sept.  17,  1881.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  319. 

Crossette,  Robert,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  from  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  was  settled  for  a time  at  Den- 
nvsvillc,  Me.,  and  afterwards  served  churches  in  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  1868  he  removed  to  College  Hill,  O-  where  he 
died,  June  24, 1872.  See  Presbyterian,  July  6, 1872. 

Crossley,  David,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
a co-laborer  in  early  life  of  John  Banyan  as  a preacher, 
became  pastor  in  1705  at  Curriers’  Hall,  Cripplegate, 
London,  and  years  afterwards  retired  into  the  country, 
where  he  eventually  kept  a school,  and  died  about  1743. 
See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  ii,  572.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crossley,  John,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bora  at  White  Hall,  Over  Darwen,  Nov.  20, 
1790.  He  was  converted  when  about  fourteen  years  of 
age;  educated  himself;  was  ordained  at  Tosside,  York- 
shire, in  1820;  afterwards  labored  at  Horwich,  Buxton, 
and  Lichfield ; and  then,  resigning  the  regular  ministry, 
removed  to  Famwortb,  where  he  died,  Oct.  28,  1864. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1865,  p.  232. 

Crosthwaite,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, was  accepted  by  the  Conference  iu  1830:  la- 
bored partly  in  Nova  Scotia  and  partly  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  died  May  1, 1836,  aged  thirty-one.  See  Min- 
utes of  the  British  Conference,  1836;  Cooney,  Autobiog. 
of  a Wesleyan  Missionary  (Montreal,  1856),  p.  234. 

Croswell,  Andrew  (1),  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1728;  was  ordained  in  Groton,  Conn- 
in  1736:  installed  over  a new  society  in  Boston,  Mass- 
Oct.  6, 1738,  and  died  April  12,  1785,  aged  seventy-six 
years.  He  published  a number  of  Sermons  and  contro- 
versial pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Avar. 
Pulpit,  i,  322. 

Croswell,  Andrew  (2),  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Falmouth,  Mass.,  July  9, 1822.  He  studied 
at  the  academy  iu  his  native  place  and  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy in  Andover;  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1843,  and  from  the  theological  seminary  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  in  1846.  He  was  ordained  deacon  the  same  year, 
took  charge  of  a mission  station  in  Johnston,  R.  L,  was 
ordained  a presbyter  in  1848,  had  charge  of  a Church 
in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  then  became  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  where  he  remained  till  the 
spring  of  1853,  and  then  removed  to  Newton  Lower 
Falls,  Mass.,  and  was  rector  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  that 
place  three  years.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Cambridge 
for  a time;  out  of  his  efforts  grew  St.  James’s  parish. 
North  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  rector  till  the  spring 
of  1871.  He  died  on  Cushing’s  Island,  near  Portland, 
June  30, 1879.  See  Brown  University  Necrology,  1879, 
1880 ; Prof.  Episc.  A Imanac , 1880,  p.  171.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Croswell,  Harry,  D.D-  a Protestant  Episcopal 
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clergyman,  was  bom  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  16, 1 actively  in  the  promotion  of  missions.  He  died  Jane 
1778/  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1814,  and  presbyter  in  29, 1823,  leaving  several  Mandements , addressed  to  re- 
1815.  He  began  his  ministerial  work  in  Christ  Church,  fractory  Britons,  the  object  of  which  was  the  cclebra- 
Hodtoo,  X.  Y.,  in  May,  1814,  and  on  Jan.  1 of  the  fol-  tion  of  the  victories  of  Napoleon.  See  Hoefer,  Now. 
lowing  year  commenced  his  services  in  Church  Street,  liiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

New  York  city,  and  waB  instituted  rector  of  the  parish  Crowder,  Thomas,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Ftk'ii,  1816.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  rector  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Wake  County, 
cf  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  died  there,  N.  C.,  Sept  22, 1797.  He  was  piously  trained,  and  re- 
March  13, 1858.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1858,  j ceived  a liberal  education;  was  converted  in  1819,  and 

in  1821  entered  the  Virginia  Annual  Conference,  in 


p.  178- 

Crouch,  Benjamin  T.,  Sr.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  New 
Castle  County,  Del.,  July  1, 1796.  He  joined  the  Church 
in  1816;  received  license  to  exhort  in  1818;  and  in 
1819  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  into  the  Ohio 


which  he  did  good  service  until  his  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1852.  See  Minutes  of  A miual  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  South,  1853,  p.  445;  Sprague,  Annuls  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  654. 

Crowe,  George  H.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  clcr- 


Conferaice.  On  the  formation  of  the  Kentucky  Con-  gyman,  began  his  ministry'  in  1867,  as  assistant  minis- 

fnfMiM  'm  1800  ho  hoonmo  nno  of  il.l  momhers.  He  Ct  iC.h.oP.  V„...  Vo.l.  .ml 


Terence,  in  1820,  he  became  one  of  its  members.  He 
took  a superannuate  relation  in  1827,  re-entered  the  ef- 
fective ranks  in  1830,  and  continued  faithful  until  1856, 
when  be  again  became  a superannuate  and  took  charge 
of  a school  at  Goshen,  Oldham  Co.,  Ky.,  where  he  died, 
April  26, 1858.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
tie  M.  E.  Church  South,  1858,  p.  8. 

Crouch,  Benjamin  T.,  Jr.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  and  reared 
in  Kentucky.  He  embraced  religion  early  in  life,  and 
in  1851  entered  the  Memphis  Conference.  After  two  or 
three  years  of  useful  service,  he  went  as  missionary  to 
California,  subsequently  returned  to  the  regular  work 


ter  in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  New  York  city,  and  died 
Sept.  28,  1868.  See  Prot.  Episc.  A Imanac,  1869,  p.  109. 

Crowe,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
bom  at  Coventry,  converted  young,  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1815,  became  a supernumerary  in  1855,  and  died 
while  on  a visit  to  Bourton,  near  Shaftesbury,  Oct.  13, 
1857,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1858. 

Crowe,  John  Finley,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Green  County,  Tenn.,  June  17,  1787. 
In  1812  he  entered  Transylvania  College, in  Kentucky; 
iu  1815  was  licensed  by  the  Lexington  Presbytery,  and 
uauiornia,  subsequently  retumeu  to  me  regular  wo«  . 800n  after  acccptcd  n*call  to  Shelby ville,  where  ho  la- 
°f  the  Memphis  Conference,  wherein  he  was  faith  u ^ored  untji  He  wa3  profC9Sor  jn  Hanover  Col- 

nntil  the  beginning  of  the  Rebelhon,  when  he  became  . IuA>  untiI  about  1855(  and  dicd  Jan.  17)  i8Go.  Dr. 

chaplain  in  the  Confederate  amny,  and  was  sho  in  ie  Crowe  was  a man  of  sound  judgment  and  deep  piety, 
battle  of  Thompson  s Station,  Middle  Tennessee,  m 1863  ^ teflch  hc  w#g  rankcd  am  the  fireU  Scc  Wil. 

See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  J/isL  A lm  mi  p.  w. 

Smith,  1863,  p.  434.  1 

Crouch,  Christopher  J.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  Jan.  1,  1811. 


Hc  joined  the  Church  when  about  eighteen ; received 
license  to  exhort  in  1831,  and  in  1833  entered  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference,  wherein  he  served  with  zeal  and 
fidelity  until  1868,  when  he  hecamo  a supernumerary. 
He  was  post-cliaplain  in  the  Union  army  two  years,  and 
died  Feb.  4,  IS 74.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences, 
1874,  p.  34. 

Crouch,  John  F.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  May  27, 1804.  He  em- 
braced religion  at  fifteen;  was  licensed  to  exhort  in 
1826;  to  preach  in  1831 ; and  in  1833  entered  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference  ; was  a supernumerary  Bevcn  years, 
and  died  Sept.  23, 1852.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1853,  p.  173. 

Crouch,  William,  an  English  minister  of  the  So- 


Crowe,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Braintree  in  December,  1796.  He  was 
converted  at  sixteen  ; studied  with  Dr.  Bogue  of  Gos- 
port, and  was  appointed  a missionary  to  Quilon,  in  the 
Bombay  presidency.  After  laboring  four  years,  he  re- 
turned to  England;  preached,  for  a time,  at  Lutter- 
worth; in  Kingston,  Surrey,  nine  years;  in  Worcester, 
sixteen  years;  and  then  resided,  without  charge,  in 
Hammersmith,  until  his  death,  Nov.  27,  1872.  Sec 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book , 1873,  253.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crowell,  Churchwell  Anderson,  a minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  Sept,  15,  1806.  He  was 
converted  in  1825 ; licensed  to  exhort  in  1826 ; to  preach 
in  1828 ; in  1829  united  with  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference ; was  transferred  to  the  Georgia  Conference  in 
1850,  and  in  1867  to  the  South  Georgia  Conference,  la- 
boring faithfully  until  his  death,  Jan.  10,  1872.  See 


riety  of  Friends,  was  bora  at  Penton,  in  Hampshire,  Apyl  I Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  (he  M.  E.  Church 
5, 1628.  In  1656  he  joined  the  Friends  in  London,  and  South,  1872,  p.  681. 

by  bis  preaching  and  pecuniary  help  did  much  to  sus-  Crowell,  Jesse  T.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
tain their  then  feeble  cause.  Hc  died  Nov.  13, 1«10.  ^ wa8  at  Villanova,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April 
See  Friends'  Library,  xi,  287-331.  (J.  C.  S.)  I ^ jggg.  He  was  converted  in  boyhood,  and  notwith- 

Crouched  (or  Crutched,  L c.  crossed)  Friars  J standing  a partial  loss  of  eyesight,  acquired  much  knowl- 
wrre  a religious  order,  called  also  Crosiers  or  Cross-  edge;  was  licensed  to  preach,  after  a year’s  study  at 
bearers,  which  was  founded  in  the  4th  century,  in  hon-  Wyoming  Seminar}’ ; entered  the  Wyoming  Conference 
or  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cross  by  the  empress  Helena.  in  ’l862,  and  labored  with  great  success  until  1868,  when 
They  came  to  England  in  1244,  and  carried  in  their  hj8  health  failed.  He  died  Feb.  18, 1869.  See  Minutes 
hand  a staff,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a cross.  They  ] Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  111. 


bail  monasteries  at  London,  Ryegate,  and  Oxford. 

Crouched-mas-day  is  the  festival  in  the  Greek 
Church  in  honor  of  the  erection  of  the  cross.  From 
this  feast,  which  occurred  on  Sept.  14,  the  Eastern 
Church  commenced  to  calculate  its  ecclesiastical  year. 

Crouse  iLhes,  Pierre  Vincent,  baron  Dombidau 
de,  a French  prelate,  bom  at  Pau,  July  19, 1751,  became 
grand-vicar  at  Aix,  and  afterwards  canon  of  the  cathc 


Crowell,  William,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Middleficld,  Mass.,  Sept.  22, 1806.  He  was  care- 
fully educated,  and  began  to  preach  in  early  manhood. 
In  1838  hc  became  editor  of  The  Christian  Watchman. 
and  conducted  that  paper  with  distinguished  ability. 
In  1848,  the  journal  being  united  with  The  Christian 
Reflector,  Dr.  Crowell  occupied  a pastorate  in  Watcr- 
viile,  Me.,  for  a year  or  two,  and  then  for  several  years 


dr»L  He  went  abroad  during  the  Revolution,  and  after  j was  the  editor  of  The  Western  Watchman,  at  St.  Louis 
hi*  return  to  France  was  appointed  bishop  of  Quiroper,  About  I860  he  became  a pastor  in  central  Illinois,  and 
April  21  1H05,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  was  officially  connected  for  a time  with  Shurtleff  College, 
the  imperial  go%-emmcnt.  He  also  craploved  himself  at  Alton.  He  died  at  Flanders,  N.  J.,  Aug.  19, 1871.  Dr. 
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Crowell  was  the  author  of  several  works,  among  the  best 
known  anti  most  valuable  of  which  are,  The  Church 
Member's  Manual,  and  a History  of  Baptist  Literature, 
which  he  prepared  for  the  Missionary  Jubilee  volume. 
(J.  C.  s.) 

Crowley,  Ann,  an  English  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  bom  at  Shillingford,  Oxfordshire,  in  1765. 
She  was  converted  at  sixteen,  and  at  twenty-six  “ first 
came  forth  as  a minister.''  In  1796  she  removed  to 
Uxbridge,  and  labored  in  that  vicinity  until  her  death, 
April  10, 1826.  See  Piety  Promoted,  iv,  289.  (J.  C.  a) 

Crowley,  Robert,  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
was  bora  in  Gloucestershire  or  Northamptonshire,  and 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
elected  probationer  fellow  in  1542.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  he  settled  in  London,  there 
carried  on  the  trade  of  printing  and  bookselling,  and 
preached  often,  being  in  orders.  Eventually  several 
benefices  were  bestowed  upon  him,  among  which  were 
the  archdeaconry  and  a prebend  in  Hereford,  both  of 
which  he  resigned  in  1567,  a prebend  in  St.  Paul’s,  the 
rectory  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor,  and  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate.  He  died  June  18,  1588,  leaving, 
among  other  works,  The  Voice  of  the  Last  Trumpet, 
blown  by  the  Seventh  A ngd : — Pleasure  and  Pain, 
Heaven  and  Hell: — The  Four  Usual  Holes  of  Christ’s 
Church  (1581,  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  a.  v.; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v, 

Crown  of  Christian  Princes.  From  the  por- 
traits on  their  coins,  it  appears  that  the  early  emperors 
adopted  the  diadem,  or  simple  fillet,  worn  either  simply 
or  encircling  the  helmet  with  which  their  head  w as 
covered.  The  coins  of  Coustontiue  the  Great  depict 


Constantine  and  HeracUas.  (From  Fermrso,  Costumi ) 

him  wearing  diadems  or  fillets  of  various  kinds ; some 
ornamented  with  gems;  some  enriched  with  a double 
row  of  pearls,  with  the  loose  ends  of  the  fillet  hanging 
down  over  his  shoulders.  Sometimes  be  wears  a hel- 
met surrounded  by  a diadem,  with  a cross  in  front. 
This  combination  is  also  seen  on  the  coins  of  Grattan, 
Valentinian  II,  Theodosius,  and  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Basil.  Heradius,  A. D.  610-641,  is  represented  as  wear- 


Justlnlan  and  Theodora  (From  Mosaics  at  Son  Vitale, 
Ravenna) 


the  origin  of  the  modem 
turban.  Zonsrn  describe* 
the  emperor  Basil,  in  the 
9th  century,  as  wearing  s 
“tiara,''  popularly  known 
as  “tuphan."  Another  form 
of  the  imperial  bead-gear 
was  a low-crowned  cap.  ap- 
parently destitute  of  dia- 
dem or  any  special  distino- 
Uoa  of  royalty.  This  was 
Tuphan.  (From  Fsrrano.)  known  as  Camelaicic* 

(q.  v.).  Constantine  appears  in  this  cap  on  bis  tri- 
umphal arch  in  Rome,  and  in 
an  illumination  from  a MS.  of 
the  9th  century,  representing  the 
Council  of  Nicsea.  Justinian,  in 
the  mosaics  of  the  sanctuary  of 
San  Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  has  his 
head  covered  with  a jewelled  cap, 
while  the  empress  Theodora  wears 
a tiara  surrounded  with  three  cir- 
clets of  gems.  Strings  of  pearls 
and  other  gems  hang  down  from 
each. 

The  diadem,  in  its  original  form  of  a linen  or  silken 
ribbon  or  fillet,  gradually  went  out  of  use  from  Justin- 
ian's time,  and  was  replaced  by  a flexible  band  of  gold, 
sometimes  adorned  with  a band  of  pearls  and  prccioo* 
stones,  representing  the  old  “diadem."  The  asms 


Constantine.  (From 
his  Arch  at  Rome.) 


“ crown  ” was  in  use  for  the  imperial  symbol  as  early  si 
the  time  of  Constantine.  This  circlet  was  dosed  bv  t 
cap  of  rich  stuff  decorated  with  gems.  In  the  time  of 
Constantinus  Porpbvrogenitus  the  royal  treasury  con- 
tained circlets  or  stem  mat  a of  various  colors,  white, 
green,  and  blue,  according  to  the  enamel  with  which 
they  were  coated.  These  circlets  decorated  with  gem* 
are  mentioned  by  Claudi&n  in  connection  with  the  two 
sons  of  Theodosius,  Areadius  and  Honoring,  towards  the 
end  of  the  4 th  century. 

The  most  ancient  examples  of  crowns  are  those  long 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  in 
Lombardy,  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury. These  crowns  were  three  in  number : (1)  the  so- 
called  Iron  Crown,  “ Corona  Forrea (2)  the  crown  of 


Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy.  (At  Monza  Cathedral) 


ing  a helmet  encircled  by  a gemmed  diadem  with  pen- 
dent ends,  and  a cross  above  the  forehead.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  diadem  with  the  tiara  was  borrowed  from 
the  Orientals,  among  whom  it  had  been  in  use  from  an- 
cient times.  It  was  worn  by  Zenobia,  and  was  adopted 
by  her  conqueror,  Aurelian.  It  is  seen  in  medals,  under 
tbe  form  of  a peaked  cap  ornamented  with  gems,  rising 
from  a jewelled  diadem  or  fillet,  tied  behind.  The  cap, 
in  later  times,  assumed  tbe  popular  name  of  tuphan, 


Agilulf;  and  (3)  that  of  Theodelinda.  Agilulfs  crown 
was  taken  to  Paris  as  a prize  of  war  by  Napoleon  I,  in 
1804,  by  mistake  for  the  Iron  Crown,  and  was  stolen 
from  the  “Cabinet  des  Medailles," in  which  it  was  de- 
posited, and  melted  down.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A *- 
tiq.  s.  v.  See  Coronation. 

CROWN,  as  a Christian  F.mblem,  being  the  symbol 
of  victory  and  recompense  (Rev.  ii,  10 ; 2 Tim.  iv,  8), 
became  tbe  token  of  martyrdom ; first,  the  cross  was 
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Crown  of  Agilalf. 


Crown  ofThcodelinda. 


crowned,  and  then  crowns  of  laurel,  flowers,  palm,  or 
precious  metal  were  suspended  or  carved  over  the  tombs 
of  martyrs  and  confessors.  Sometimes  the  divine  band 
offers  the  crown  ; sometimes  two  crowns  are  represented, 
for  a virgin  martyr;  or  doves  carry  crowns  of  olive, 
emblems  of  peace  bought  by  the  martyr's  triumph ; or 
the  palm  and  cross  are  associated,  to  represent  the  merit, 
the  labor,  and  prize.  Hence  came  the  hanging  crown 
of  light;  and  the  “ oblations,"  the  representation  of  the 
Blessed  offering  their  crowns  to  the  Redeemer.  The 
Christian  emperors  gave  their  soldiers  crowns  of  laurel, 
•domed  with  the  monogram  of  Christ. — Walcott,  Sac. 
Arehiral.  &.  v. 

CROWN  or  Christians.  See  Aureole. 

CROWN,  Clerical.  See  Corona  Ci.ericai.is. 

CROWN.  Dedicated.  See  Corona  Votiva. 

CROWN,  Funeral,  was  made  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers. among  the  Greeks  generally  of  parsley,  which  was 
usually-  wreathed  around  the  head  of  a dead  person 
before  interment.  Floral  wreaths  were  often  placed 
upon  the  bier,  or  scattered  on  the  road  along  which  the 
funeral  procession  was  to  pass,  or  twisted  round  the  urn 
in  which  the  ashes  were  contained,  or  the  tomb  in  which 
the  remains  were  laid. 

CROWN  or  Light.  See  Corona  Lucis. 

CROWN,  Natal,  was  that  which  it  was  custom- 


ary to  suspend  at  the  threshold  of  a house  in  which  a 
child  was  bom.  At  Athens,  when  the  child  was  a boy, 
the  natal  crown  was  of  olive;  when  a girl,  of  wool; 
while  at  Rome  they  were  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  parsley. 

CROWN,  Nuptial,  was  one  with  which  persons  just 
entering  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony  were  decked. 
Newly  married  persons  cf  both  sexes  among  the  He- 
brews wore  crowns  upon  their  wedding-day.  Among 
the  early  Christians  the  act  of  crowning  the  parties  was 
the  commencement  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  This 
was  done  by  the  priest  with  due  solemnity.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  married  pair  presented  themselves  again 
in  the  church,  when  the  minister,  after  an  appropriate 
prayer,  took  off  the  nuptial  crown  and  dismissed  them 
with  his  solemn  benediction.  The  ceremonies  of  coro- 
nation and  dissolving  the  crowns  are  still  observed  in 
the  Greek  Church.  The  crowns  used  in  Greece  are  of 
olive  branches  twined  with  white  and  purple  ribbon; 
but  in  Russia  they  are  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  in  country 
places,  of  tin,  and  are  preserved  as  the  property  of  the 
Church.  Among  the  Jews,  nuptial  coronation  contin- 
ued until  the  beginning  of  the  war  under  Vespasian; 
and  crowns  of  roses,  myrtle,  and  ivy  arc  still  used  in 
Jewish  marriages  in  many  places.  See  Corona  Nup- 
tialis;  Marriage. 

CROWN,  Radiated,  is  one  with  rnys  apparently 
emanating  from  it,  and  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
place  upon  the  heads  of  the  images  of  their  gods  or 
deified  heroes. 

CROWN,  Sacerdotal,  was  worn  by  the  priests  or 
sacerdotes  of  the  ancient  Romans  when  engaged  in  of- 
fering sacrifices.  It  was  formed  of  different  materials, 
sometimes  of  olive,  sometimes  of  gold ; but  the  most 
ancient  sacrificial  garland  used  by  the  Romans  was 
made  of  cars  of  corn. 

CROWN,  S UTILE,  was  composed  of  any  kind  of  flow- 
ers sewed  together,  and  used  by  the  Salii  (q.  v.)  at  their 
festivals. 

CROWN  of  Tapers.  Sec  Corona  Lucis. 

CROWN,  Votive.  See  Corona  Votiva. 

Crowns  (Heb.  ■ptP,  taggin)  is  a namo  given  to 
points  or  horns  with  which  certain  letters  in  the  MSS. 
used  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  are  decorated,  and  which 
distinguish  them  from  the  MSS.  in  ordinary  use.  The 
rabbins  affirm  that  God  gave  them  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Siuai,  and  that  he  taught  him  how  to  make  them.  See 
Tittle. 

Crownse,  Adam,  a Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  at 
Sharon,  N.  Y.,  in  1798.  lie  studied  the  classics  and 
theology  at  Ilartwick  Seminar}-,  graduating  in  1823; 
the  same  year  was  licensed  by  the  New  York  Ministc- 
rium,  and  began  to  preach  in  Sharon  and  Rhiuebeck 
(then  Guilderland),  where  he  remained  over  twenty 
years.  He  was  thereafter  pastor  at  Middleburg,  and 
subsequently  returned  to  Guilderland.  He  died  in  May, 
1865.  See  Lutheran  Observer,  Aug.  26, 1865. 

Crowson,  Elijah  L,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  converted  at  twenty,  la- 
bored many  years  as  a local  preacher,  and  in  1854  entered 
the  Little  Rock  Conference,  lie  became  superannuated 
in  1867,  and  died  Jan.  3, 1868.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Church  South,  1868,  p.  274. 

Crowther,  Jonathan  (1),  an  early  English  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  converted  in  youth,  and  labored  for 
thirty-eight  years  in  the  Wesleyan  connection.  In 
I 1819  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  English  Confer- 
ence, and  in  1820  of  the  Irish  Conference.  He  died 
Juue  8, 1824.  He  is  the  author  of  Portraiture  of  Meth- 
odism ( 181 1),  and  a number  of  minor  works  of  the  samo 
character.  See  M inutts  of  the  British  Conference,  1824, 
p.  472;  Osborn,  Meth.  Literature,  s.  v. 

Crowther,  Jonathan  (2),  an  English  Methodist 
minister,  son  of  Timothy,  and  nephew  of  the  above  and 
of  Robert,  was  born  at  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  July  81, 
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1794.  He  was  converted  in  youth,  and  educated  at 
Kingswood  School.  In  1814  he  began  to  preach,  and 
in  1823  was  appointed  head-master  of  that  school,  hav- 
ing already  held  the  same  office  at  Woodhouse  Grove, 
lie  afterwards  served  several  important  circuits,  until 
he  was  called  in  1837  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Wesleyan  missions  in  Madras,  where  he  labored  with 
great  efficiency.  In  1843  he  returned  to  home  work 
in  England,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  classical  tutor 
in  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Institution  at  Didsburv, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Jan.  11, 185G.  He 
published  several  Sermont  and  other  pamphlets.  See 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1856,  p.  202, 

Crowther,  Robert,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter. was  bom  at  Booth-town,  near  Halifax,  in  1762.  He 
was  converted  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  received 
by  the  conference  in  1789,  and  continued  to  travel  until 
1830,  when  he  became  a supernumerary  at  Rochdale, 
lie  died  there  Jan.  19. 1833.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conference,  1833 ; West.  Meth.  Mag.  1834,  p.  881  sq. 

Crowther,  Samuel,  A.M.,  an  English  divine, was 
bom  in  London,  Jan.  9,  1769.  He  was  educated  at 
Croydon  Free-school  and  Winchester  College ; became 
fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford ; was  ordained  in  1792 
to  the  curacy  of  East  Bcrgholt,  Suffolk,  and  removed 
in  1795  to  Barking.  Essex.  In  1800  he  received  the 
united  livings  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  and 
St.  Leonard’s,  Foster  I .ane ; and  was  shortly  after  chosen 
one  of  the  lecturers  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopgate.  March 
27,  1825,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  he  died 
Sept.  28,  1829.  See  (Lond.)  Christian  Guardian,  Nov. 
1829,  p.  440. 

Crowther,  Thomas,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Bridlington  Quay,  England,  July  7, 1840.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia  College,  N.  Y„  in  1858 ; spent 
about  four  years  in  teaching ; one  in  Princeton  Semi- 
nan-  (1863)  ; and  graduated  from  Union  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
in  1865.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  April  18, 1866,  and  ordained  an  evangelist  in  1867 ; 
went  to  Southfield  Congregational  Church,  New  Marl- 
borough, Mass.,  as  a supply,  and  w as  installed  Jan.  23, 
1868 ; next  at  Pittsfield,  in  1872 ; and  in  1875  was  called 
to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  first  as  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  then  as  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  where  he  died,  Oct.  10,  1877.  See 
S'ecrol.  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  is 'em.  1878,  p.  62. 

Crowther,  Timothy,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Halifax  in  1757.  He  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  under  the  ministra- 
tions of  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ; en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1784,  became  a supernumerary  in 
1815,  and  died  March  25,  1829.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1829. 

Crowther,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Gomersal,  Yorkshire,  April  2, 1816.  He 
was  baptized  in  1834  ; spent  the  greater  part  of  his  min- 
isterial career  as  a supply  and  occasional  preacher,  while 
continuing  in  business  at  his  native  place ; but  eventu- 
ally accepted  the  pastorate  of  Rehoboth  Chapel,  Lock- 
wood,  where  he  died  in  1882.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist 
Hand-bool,  1883,  p.  257. 

Croxall,  Sam  cel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Walton-upon-Thames,  in  Surrey,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Eton  School  and  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  probably  was  ordained  about 
1713.  Soon  after  leaving  the  university  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  vicarage  of  Hampton,  in  Middlesex,  and 
afterwards,  in  February,  1731,  to  the  united  parishes  of 
St.  Mary  Somerset  and  St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London. 
He  was  also  chancellor,  prebendary,  canon  residentiary, 
and  portionist  of  the  church  of  Hereford.  In  1732  he 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Salop  and  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and  in  February,  1734,  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Sellack, 
in  Herefordshire.  He  died  Feb.  13, 1752.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  his  works : Ttco  Original  Cantos,  in  Im- 


itation of  Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen,  as  a Satire  on  the 
Earl  of  Oxfords  Administration: — The  Futon.* — The 
Fair  Circassian  (1722,  4to).  He  was  the  author  of 
Scripture  Politics  (1735,  8vo).  His  latest  publication 
was  The  Royal  Manual.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet . s.  v. ; 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Croy  (or  Crony),  Gcstavt.  Maximiliex  Jcstk, 
prince  de,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  at  the  chateau 
of  the  Hermitage,  near  Vienx  Conde,  Sept.  12,  1773. 
From  early  youth  he  exhibited  great  piety  and  an  i»- 
clination  towards  preaching.  He  entered  the  ecclesi- 
astical calling  as  canon  of  the  grand  chapter  of  Stras- 
burg.  His  noble  birth  gave  him  high  honors  in  the 
Church,  but  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  he 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  four  canons  of  the  Lichtenstein  foundation.  In 
1817  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Strasburg;  in  1821 
succeeded  the  cardinal  of  Perigord  as  grand-almoner  of 
France;  became  peer  of  France  in  1822;  in  1824  yaa 
transferred  from  the  bishopric  of  Strasburg  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Rouen;  was  made  cardinal  in  1825,  and 
died  in  1844.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Crozet,  Thomas,  a French  theologian  of  the  order 
of  Recollets,  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  resided  for  a 
long  time  at  Madrid,  and  died  at  Avignon  in  1720.  He 
published,  Consejos  de  la  Sabiduria  Recapitulacion  de 
las  Maximas,  etc.  (Marseilles,  1690) : — Maximes  Mo- 
rales : — Histoire  de  la  Bienheureuse  Vierge  Marie  (ibid 
1695) ; republished  under  the  title  La  Mystique  Cits  de 
Dieu: — Centura  Censures  (Cologne,  1697): — Introduc- 
tion aux  Vertus  Morales  et  Heroiques  (Brussels,  1722): 
— Indiculus  Universalis  (Lyons,  1705).  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Crozier,  Robert,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
bom  at  Trory,  near  Enniskillen,  in  1765.  He  was  con- 
verted in  early  life ; entered  the  ministry  in  1793 ; was 
secretary  of  the  conference  in  1815;  pleaded  strongly 
for  the  right  of  societies  to  receive  the  sacraments  dur- 
ing the  famous  discussions  at  that  time;  retired  to  his 
native  place  in  1822 ; and  died  very  suddenly,  Nov.  S, 
1856.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1857. 

Cruaidh,  sumamed  Cos-fhada  (L  e.  Longlegs),  an 
Irish  saint  of  Bolana  (now  probably  Ballina,  in  Tippe- 
rary), commemorated  Oct.  26,  is  represented  as  having 
been  appealed  to  by  St.  Moling  (q.  v.)  for  help  in  a 
case  of  danger. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Crucifix.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  use  of  this  figure  as  an  object  or  instrument  of  de- 
votion, and  that  of  pictorial  or  other  representations  of 
; the  Crucifixion  as  a scene.  Every  variety  and  combi- 
nation of  the  arts  of  sculpture,  mosaic,  painting,  and 
engraving  has  been  applied  to  this  great  subject  from 
early  times,  and  to  all  parts  of  it;  and  this  distinction 
is  one  of  principle  as  well  as  convenience. 

If  the  end  of  the  5th  century  be  considered  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  public  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion  may  be  said  to  be  a medueval  usage 
in  point  of  time.  Martignv  claims  for  France  the  hon- 
or of  having  possessed  the  first  public  crucifix-painting 
which  ever  existed ; for  which  he  refers  to  Gregory  of 
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Thcodelinda's  Crucifix. 


Tours,  and  which  he  says  roust  have  been  at  least  as 
old  u the  middle  of  the  Cth  century.  But  be  says, 


Antique  Blasphemous  Graffito  of  the  Crucifixion. 


probably  with  great  correctness,  that  all  the  roost  emi- 
nent Crucifixions  known  were  objects  of  private  devo- 
tion, instancing  the  pectoral  cross 
of  queen  Theodclinda,  and  the  Syr- 
iac MS.  of  the  Sledicean  Library 
at  Florence.  The  official  or  public 
use  of  the  cross  as  a symbol  of  re- 
demption begins  with  Constantine, 
though,  of  course,  it  had  been  vari- 
ously employed  by  all  Christians  at 
an  earlier  date.  See  Cross. 

Crncifixes,according  to  Guericke, 
did  not  appear  in  churches  till  after 
the  7th  century.  Such  images, 
probably,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church,  would  produce  too  crude  . 
and  painful  an  effect  on  the  Chris- 
tian imagination,  and  to  that  of  the 
more  hopeful  pagan  they  would  be 
intolerable;  not  only  because  his 
feelings  would  recoil  from  the 
thought  of  the  punishment  of  the 
cross,  but  from  superstitious  terror 
of  associating  the  “ unhappy  tree" 
with  a Divine  Being.  The  Graf- 
fito Blatfcmo  of  the  Palatine  illus- 
trates this ; but  Christian  teachers 
may  have  refrained  from  any  addi- 
tion to  the  cross,  as  a symbol  of 
dmne  humiliation  and  suffering,  Perpcildicu1nr  of  the 
Inna  purely  charitable  motives.  Vatican  Cross. 


The  cross  itself  may  have  been  felt  to  be  temporarily 
unwelcome  to  persons  in  certain  stages  of  conversion. — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Cruciger.  See  Creutziger. 

Cruden,  the  name  of  several  Scotch  clergymen : 

1.  David,  D.D.,  took  his  first  degree  at  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  1764 ; was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1768;  presented  to  the  living  at  Nigg  in  1769;  and 
died  Nov.  18,  1826,  aged  eighty  vear9.  He  published, 
in  1821,  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  a Minister ; also 
A n A ccount  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance, 
iii,  511. 

2.  George,  took  his  degree  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1791 ; became  schoolmaster  in  that  city ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1805;  became  a teacher  of 
mathematics  at  Aberdeen;  was  presented  to  the  living 
at  Logie-Buchan  in  1817 ; and  died  Sept.  11, 1850,  aged 
seventy-six  years.  He  published,  Historical  Evidence 
of  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Promise,  “ Lo,  J am  with  you  al- 
ways,”  etc.  (1828): — Account  of  the  Parishes  of  Old 
Deer  and  Logie-Buchan.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 

iii,  610. 

3.  William,  was  bom  at  Pitsligo  in  1725;  took  his 
degree  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1743;  be- 
came a teacher  of  English  nt  Montrose;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1752 ; called  to  the  living  at  Logie  in  1753, 
and  ordained;  presented  to  the  living  in  1759;  resigned, 
on  being  called  to  the  Belief  Meeting-house,  Glasgow, 
iu  1767 ; was  elected  minister  of  the  Scots  Church, 
Crown  Court,  London,  in  1773,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death,  Nov.  5, 1785.  His  publications  were,  Hymns 
on  a Variety  of  Divine  Subjects  (1761): — Sermons  on 
Evangelical  and  Practical  Subjects  (1787).  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticunce,  iii,  838;  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches, 

iv,  9. 

Crudup,  Jonah,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bora  in 
Wake  County,  N.  C.,  June  5, 1791 ; ordained  in  August, 
1813,  and  was  pastor  of  several  churches  in  North  Car- 
olina for  about  fifty  years.  Mr.  Crudup  was  a preacher 
of  surpassing  eloquence,  and  was  a member  of  Congress 
from  1821  to  1823.  He  died  May  20, 1872.  See  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  299.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cruet  ( Urceolus , amula,  burette')  is  a vase  for  hold- 
ing the  water  and  wine  used  at  holy  communion.  John 
de  Garlande,  writing  cir.  1080,  says  there  should  be  two 
cruets — one  for  wine,  the  other  for  water.  The  ancient 
cruets  were  very  rarely  of  crystal  or  glass,  generally 
of  enamelled  copper,  and,  in  consequence,  about  the 
14th  century,  were  distinguished  by  the  letters  V and 
A to  mark  their  contents.  Several  ancient  examples 
are  preserved — one  of  the  13th  century,  at  Paris ; one, 
in  the  form  of  an  angel,  of  the  14th  century,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle;  and  another  of  the  14th  or  15th  century  in 
the  same  cathedral,  silver  gilt.  Sometimes  the  handle 
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was  made  in  the  form  of  a dragon.  After  the  time  of 
the  Renaissanco  the  cruets  were  made  of  transparent 
material;  there  was  one  at  Grandmont  Abbey,  how- 
ever, of  crystal,  mounted  in  silver,  of  the  13th  century, 
with  an  eagle  engraved  upon  it.  A cruet  for  oil,  in 
bronze,  used  at  the  coronations  of  the  emperors,  and 
shaped  like  an  antique  bust,  is  preserved  in  the  treasury 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Four  of  silver,  of  the  9th  century, 
are  preserved  in  the  Vatican;  they  are  of  classical  form. 
— Walcott,  Sac.  A rcheeol.  s.  v.  See  Ama  ; Amtclla. 

Criiger,  Johann,  a German  composer  of  Church 
music,  was  bom  April  9,  1698,  at  Gross-Breese,  near  Gu- 
ben,  in  Brandenburg.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was 
in  1622  organist  at  St.  Nikolai,  in  Berlin,  and  died  there, 
Feb.  23, 1662.  He  wrote,  Preecepta  Musicer  P radian  Fi - 
guralis (Berlin,  1625) : — Synopsis Musiext  (ibid.  1630): — 
Queestioncs  Musicer  (1650) ; and  composed,  besides,  many 
chorals,  which  are  still  in  use  in  the  German  Church. 
He  also  published,  Ntues  Gesangbuch  augsburger  Kon- 
fession  (ibid.  1640): — Geistliche  Kirchcnmelodien  (Leips. 
1649): — Ptalmodia  Sacra  (1658):  — Praxis  Pielatis 
(cod.).  Sec  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenleides, 
iv,  99  sq. ; Grove,  Diet,  of  Music,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Criiger,  Theodor,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  I Kim  in  1694  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania.  He 
studied  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg;  was  in  1721  rector  at 
Lucka,  in  Lower  Lusatia;  in  1727,  pastor  at  Kirchhain ; 
in  1732,  superintendent  at  Colditz,  and  in  1735  at 
Chemnitz.  He  was  made  doctor  of  theology  in  1737, 
and  died  June  1, 1751,  leaving,  Schediasma  llistoricum, 
etc.  (Wittenberg,  171 9) : — Dt  Successione  Ponfificum  Ro- 
manorum  (ibid.  1723): — Ileptadogos  in  Ara  Cruets 
(Frankfort,  1726): — De  1 'derum  Christianorum  Disci • 
plina  A ream  (Wittenberg,  1727) : — Introdudio  in  Chris- 
tologiam  Moralem  (Dresden,  1732),  etc.  See  Mosers, 
Jetztleben/Ie  Theologen ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
i,  634;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - Ixrikon,  s.  v. 
(HP.) 

Crugot,  Martin,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Bremen,  Jan.  5,1725.  Under  Iken 
and  Nonne  he  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry,  with- 
out attending  any  university.  In  1746  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Herford;  in  1747  went  to  Carulath;  in  1748 
was  called  as  second  preacher  to  Blomberg,  but  re- 
turned again  to  Carolath,  where  he  died,  Sept.  5,  1790, 
leaving  Sermons,  besides  some  ascctical  works,  as,  Mor- 
gen- und  Abcndgedankcn  (Zullicbau,  1777): — Das  IFe- 
sentliche  in  der  Christlichcn  Sittens-  und  GlaubensleJtre 
(Sajan,  1776) : — Der  Christ  in  der  Finsamkcit  (Breslau, 
1761 ; 5th  ed.  1779).  Sec  During,  Die  gtlehrten  Theo- 
logen  Dtutschlands,  i,  288  sip  (B.  P.) 

Cruickshank  (or  Cruikshank)  is  the  family 
name  of  several  Scotch  clergymen : 

1.  Alexander,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1748;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Mearns  in  1752;  and  died  Jan. 
22,  1791,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  See  Fasti  Fccles. 
Scotieanee,  ii,  228. 

2.  George  (1),  studied  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen; was  schoolmaster  for  a time;  licensed  to  preach 
in  1735;  called  to  the  living  at  Arbroath  in  1737,  and 
ordained  in  1738;  transferred  to  Kinnell  in  1748;  and 
died  Nov.  12, 1753.  He  published,  Answers  to  the  Que- 
ries of  Mr.  Maitland,  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scotieanee,  iii, ! 
786,  801, 

3.  George  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1771 ; was  schoolmaster  at  Inveravon,  aud 
assistant  minister  at  Rothes;  appointed  to  the  living 
there  in  1788,  and  ordained;  and  died  June  15,  1838, 
aged  eighty-five  years.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scotieanee, 
iii,  226. 

4.  James  (1),  D.D.,  son  of  the  rector  of  Banff  Acad- 
emy, took  his  degree  at  King’s  College.  Aberdeen,  in 
1806;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812;  ordained  in  1816  . 
as  assistant  at  TurrefT ; presented  to  the  living  in  1821 ; ' 
transferred  to  Fyvio  in  1843;  and  died  April  12,  1858, 
aged  seventy  years.  Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Scotieanee,  iii,  648.  i 


5.  James  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  presented 
to  the  living  at  Manor  in  1833  and  ordained;  trans- 
ferred to  Stevenston  in  1843.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoti- 
caner,  i,  251. 

6.  James  Alexander,  son  of  the  minister  at  Glass, 
became  schoolmaster  of  that  parish  in  1822;  took  his 
degree  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1823 ; was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1827,  appointed  assistant  at  Mort- 
ise h the  same  year,  and  ordained;  presented  to  the  living 
in  1837.  He  was  one  of  the  majority  who  joined  in  or- 
daining the  presentee  to  Mamoch  in  1841,  against  the 
wish  of  the  assembly.  He  was  living  in  1863.  See 
Fasti  Fccles.  Scotieanee,  iii,  211. 

7.  John,  a native  of  Culsalmond,  took  his  degree  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1789;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1795;  presented  to  the  living  at  Glass  in  1799;  and 
died  Dec.  20, 1841,  aged  seventy-four  years.  See  Fasti 
Fcdes.  Scotieanee,  iii,  200. 

8.  Thomas,  was  the  first  Protestant  minister  at  Kin- 
loch;  called  to  the  living  in  1567,  presented  in  1573, 
and  in  1574  had  three  other  places  in  charge.  He  con- 
tinued in  1590.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scotieanee,  ii,  807. 

9.  William,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1740;  called 
to  the  living  at  Ruthven  in  1743;  ordained  in  1744; 
and  died  July  14,  1756.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scotieanee, 
iii,  759. 

Cruikshank,  William,  a Reformed  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  1798,  at  Salem,  N.  Y.  He  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1821,  studied  theology  in  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  entered  the  ministry 
in  1824,  and  was  settled  on  Long  Island,  at  Flatlands 
and  New  Lots  (1825-34).  In  1835  he  founded  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  was  its  pastor 
until  1838.  For  several  years  thereafter  he  was  with- 
out charge,  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  only  served  as 
stated  supply  in  the  retired  church  of  Mamakating 
from  1849  until  his  death  in  1854.  Mr.  Cruikshank 
was  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher,  of  logical  mind 
and  impressive  delivery,  possessed  of  a voice  of  great 
power  and  flexibility,  and  graceful  in  appearance  and 
manners.  lie  was  the  author  of  a standard  tract  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Tract  Society,  entitled  Dadd 
Baldwin,  or,  the  Miller's  Son,  also  of  a printed  sermon 
on  the  Intermediate  State.  While  without  pastoral 
care,  he  published  a series  of  papers  under  the  heading 
of  Washington's  Body-Guard.  See  Corwin,  Manned  of 
the  Ref.  Church  in  A merica,  3d  cd.  p.  225.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Cruimmln,  an  Irish  saint,  commemorated  June 
28,  was  the  son  of  Corbmac,  of  the  race  of  Tadhg,  and 
of  Darerca,  the  sister  of  St.  Patrick.  The  latter  placed 
him  in  charge  of  some  relics  at  Lecain  (now  Leckin), 
and  he  lived  as  bishop  there  till  an  extreme  old  age. 
By  some  he  is  confounded  with  St.  Cruemus,  and  by 
others  with  Sl  Cruimthor  Nathi  (festival  on  Aug.  9), 
who  prophesied  St.  Fechiu’s  greatness.— Smith,  /kid. 
of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Crulmther  (dimin.  cruimtheran),  an  Irish  word 
for  presbyter  or  priest,  often  occurring  in  the  calendars 
prefixed  to  proper  names. 

Cruimtheris,  a daughter  of  king  Longobardas, 
placed  by  St.  Patrick  in  a cell  on  Mr.  Kenngobha.  to 
the  east  of  Armagh  (now  Ballyboley  Hill,  in  Antrim), 
and  was  there  occupied  in  making  ecclesiastical  em- 
broidery.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cruithnechan  (otherwise  called  Caritanus,  by- 
way of  diminutive),  an  Irish  saint,  commemorated 
March  7,  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  Cellacliau,  and,  after  mar- 
rying and  having  children,  renounced  the  world,  with 
his  three  daughters.  He  baptized  St.  Columba  in  the 
Church  of  Tulach-Dubglaise  (now  Temple-Douglas,  in 
Donegal).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Crum,  George  Cramer,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Ya.,  June  29,  1809. 
At  seventeen  he  removed  to  Hillsborough,  O.,  where 
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he  wu  converted  in  1827,  licensed  to  preach  in  1831, 
and  received  into  the  Ohio  Conference  the  same  year. 
Daring  his  long  service  in  the  itinerant  ranks  he  served 
many  of  the  best  charges  in  his  conference.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference  from  its  organi- 
zation in  1862  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  su- 
perannuated in  1877,  and  died  in  Xenia,  March  4, 1882. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferencts,  1882,  p.  821. 

Crum,  John,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  at  Elizabeth,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  25,  1809. 
He  united  with  the  Seceder  Church  in  early  manhood, 
about  a year  afterwards  was  converted,  and  soon  joined 
the  Methodists  in  Ashtabula  County,  O.  lie  entered 
the  Erie  Conference  in  1836,  and  travelled  with  but 
slight  intermission  until  his  death  at  Volant,  l’a^  Jan. 
10, 1882.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1882,  p. 
316. 

Crume,  Moses,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
converted  in  1785,  in  Shenandoah  County,  Va.;  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky  later;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1793,  and  labored  in  that  capacity  until  1808,  when  he 
entered  the  Western  Conference.  In  1823  he  became 
superannuated,  and  thus  continued  until  his  death  in 
1839.  Sec  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferencts,  1840,  p.  52. 

Crump,  John,  an  English  Nonconformist  divine, 
became  minister  at  Maidstone  about  1658,  and  was  eject- 
ed for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  published  The  Great 
Supper  (1669).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
Authors,  s.  v. 

Crump,  John  Henry,  A.M.,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  bom  ut  Coventry,  March  Id,  1803. 
In  1822  he  entered  the  Congregational  College  at  Hox- 
ton;  in  1826  became  pastor  at  Weymouth;  in  1838 
chaplain  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters’  Collegiate  School 
at  Mill  Hill,  Middlesex,  and  in  1847  removed  to  Lech- 
lade,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died  Feb.  14, 1849.  Ho 
wrote  a beautiful  memoir  of  his  friend,  Rev.  Thomas 
C.  Everett.  Sec  (Lond.)  Ecang.  Magazine,  1849,  p. 
225. 

Crump,  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  miuister, 
was  bom  at  Dudley  in  1800.  He  was  converted  in 
early  life,  began  his  ministry  in  1825,  retired  to  his  na- 
tive place  in  I860,  and  died  June  5, 1862.  See  Minutes 
of  tie  British  Conference,  1862,  p.  31. 

Crumpton,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  near  Tenbury,  Worcestershire,  in  December, 
1780,  or  January,  1781.  He  was  baptized  about  1800, 
and. for  many  years,  was  officially  connected  with  “The 
Baptist  Itinerant  and  Missionary  Societies,”  “ The  Sun- 
day-school Union,”  and  other  kindred  institutions.  In 
September,  1840,  he  commenced  a six  years’  pastorate 
at  Shrewsburv.  He  diet!  at  Leeds,  Sept.  25, 1868.  Sec 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1869,  p.  138.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cmnnmhael  is  the  name  of  several  old  Irish 
saints.  See  also  Conamhail. 

1.  Also  called  Cruuulmarl- Erbu ilg,  son  of  Rouan,  of 
the  aept  of  the  Uy-Ccnnsealch,  ruled  for  three  years  as 
chief  of  the  clan,  and  then  became  a monk  at  Clonard, 
ia  Meath.  He  was  a special  friend  of  St.  I.asrean,  bish- 
op of  Leighlinn,  and  died  A.D.  650.  He  is  commemo- 
rated June  22. 

2.  Abbot  after  Dubhdabbhoireann  at  Clonard,  A.D. 
787  till  his  death  in  793,  and  also  for  some  time  at  Dru- 
im-Ineasglaiun  (now  Dromiskin,  in  Louth).  He  has 
no  festal  day. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cruse,  Christian,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  27, 1794, 
of  Danish  parents.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1815;  was  appointed  professor  in 
that  institution  in  1831,  hut  resigned  in  1833;  was  or- 
dained in  1842 ; became  rector  of  Trinity  parish,  Fish- 
m,K.Y^  in  April,  1846;  resigned  in  1851 ; soon  after 
became  librarian  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
■ad  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ancient  languages. 
He  died  ia  New  York  city,  Oct.  6,  1865.  In  Syriac, 


Hebrew,  and  Greek,  Dr.  Cruse  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  his  Church.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church 
Rev.  January,  1866,  p.  669. 

Crusenius,  Nicolaus,  prior  of  the  Augustinian 
monasteries  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  general  vis- 
itor of  his  order  in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  who  died  at 
Vienna  in  1629,  is  the  author  of  Monasticon  Auguslini- 
anum,  etc.  (Munich,  1623).  See  Winer,  ffandluch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  705 ; Jbchcr,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.v.  (B.P.) 

Crusius,  Magnus,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was  bom 
in  Schleswig,  Jan.  10, 1697.  He  studied  at  Kiel,  was  in 
1723  called  to  Copenhagen,  and  accompanied  as  chap- 
lain the  Danish  ambassador  to  Franco.  In  1731  he 
was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  at  Bramstcdt,  in  Hol- 
stein, in  1783  first  preacher  and  member  of  consistory  at 
Flcnsburg,  in  1785  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen, 
where  he  also  took,  in  1737,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity. In  1747  he  was  made  general  superintendent 
at  Harburg,  and  died  Jan.  6, 1751.  He  is  the  author  of 
De  Senectute  Heroica  Veterum  Christianorum  (Harburg, 
1721): — Prologi  Origenis  in  Evangelia  SS.  Matt.,  I.uccb 
et  Joannis  (Gottingen,  1735) : — De  Resurrectione  Spir- 
ituali  (ibid.  1738)  : — De  Mgsterio  Silentii  et  Clamoris 
(ibid,  eod.),  etc.  See  Mosers  u.  Neubauer,  Jetztlebendt 
Theologen ; Ileinsius,  Kirchen  Historic,  iv ; Strodtmann, 
Xeues  Gelthrtes  Europa,  v;  Jbcher,  A llgemeines  Gelehr- 
ten-T^xikon,  b.  v.  ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
897.  (a  P.) 

Cruso,  Timothy,  A.M.,  an  English  Nonconformist 
minister,  was  bom  in  1655.  He  was  educated  for  the 
ministry,  first  in  a dissenting  academy,  and  then  at  one 
of  the  universities  of  Scotland ; and  was  pastor  of  a 
church  which  met  in  Crutched  Friars,  London,  where 
he  continued  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Nov.  26,  1697. 
Mr.  Cruso  was  chosen  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Lecture  at  Pinner's  Hall,  and  his  sermons  there 
verify  the  high  eulogium  given  him  by  all  for  his  great 
ability.  See  Boguc  and  Bcnnet,  Hist,  of  Dissenters  (2d 
cd.),  i,  467 ; (Lond.)  Theol.  and  Bibl.  Mag.  Oct.  1805, 
p.  883;  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  i,  56. 

Cruz  Axsata.  Sec  Cross. 

Cruz  (i Saint),  Juan  de,  a Spanish  ascetic  theolo- 
gian, whose  family  name  was  Yesiez,  was  bom  in  1542 
at  Ontiveros,  in  Old  Castile.  At  twentv-one  he  became 
a Carmelite  at  the  monastery  of  Medina  del  Campo, 
and  aided  St.  Theresa  in  reforming  the  monks,  who 
eventually,  however,  through  enmity,  took  him  to  To- 
ledo, where  he  was  imprisoned  for  nine  months,  and 
then  was  released  through  St.  Theresa's  intcr|>osition. 
He  afterwards  founded  and  controlled  some  monasteries. 
In  1591  he  encountered  new  persecutions,  and  was  ban- 
ished to  the  convent  of  Pegnuela,  ujwii  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  but  obtained  the  liberty  of  retiring  to  the  convent 
of  Ubeda,  where  lie  died,  Dec.  14,  1591.  He  was  beati- 
fied in  1675,  and  canonized  in  1726.  He  wrote,  Xoche 
Obscura  del  A Ima : — Subida  del  Monte  Carmelo : — Can- 
lico  Espirituul  enlro  le  A Ima  y Chrysto,  su  Esposa  . 
Llama  de  A mor  Viva;  and  other  works  in  Spanish. 
His  works,  collected  and  published  for  the  first  time  at 
Barcelona  in  1619,  were  translated  into  French  by  P. 
Cyprian  (Paris,  1611);  by  I*.  Louis  of  St.  Theresa  (ibid. 
1665) ; by  P.  Maillard  (ibid.  1694);  and  in  Latin  by  P. 
Andrew  de  Jesus  (Cologne,  1639).  They  arc  written  in 
an  obscure  and  mysterious  style.  See  Hoefer,  A our. 
Biog.  Generate,  a.  V. ; Encydvp.  Brit.  (9th  ed.)  s.  v. 

Cryer,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  bom  at  Bingley,  Yorkshire,  in  1800.  He  was  con- 
verted at  twenty,  and  in  1829  was  sent  as  a missionary 
to  India.  He  labored  in  Bangalore,  Mndras,  Negapa- 
tam,  and  Mannrgoody.  During  an  interval  from  mis- 
sionary labor  (1840-41)  he  was  stationed  at  Dewsbury, 
England.  He  was  appointed  to  Madras  in  1852,  arrived 
in  that  city  Oct.  1,  and  died  Oct.  5.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1853,  p.  186. 
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Crypt.  Of  this  important  form  of  chnrch  archi- 
tecture we  give  additional  details  from  Wolcott,  Sac. 
A rchaol.  e.  v. : 


“ The  earliest  crypts  which  we  possess  are  those  of  Hex- 
ham and  Iiipon.  They  have  several  entrances : one  used 
exclusively  by  the  priest  serving  at  the  altar,  the  others 
for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  worshippers,  and  open- 
ing into  a chapel  containing  relics  and  a recess  for  an 
altar.  In  the  wall  are  niches,  with  funnel-headed  open- 
ings for  lamps.  At  Winchester,  a low,  arched  doorway, 
below  the  screeu  of  the  feretory,  led  down  to  the  relic 
chamber,  which  was  In  consequence  called  the  Holy  Hole. 
In  later  times,  aumbries  and  secret  hiding-plnces  for  plate 
and  treasures  were  generally  provided.  In  the  11th,  12th, 
and  18th  centuries  crypts  became  developed  into  mag- 
nificent subterranean  churches,  like  those  of  Canterbury, 
Gloucester,  Itochester, Worcester,  Winchester ; St.Peter's, 
Oxford:  Bayeux,  Chartres,  Salutes,  Auxerre,  Bonrges, 
Holy  Trinity,  Caen ; St.  Denis,  Ghent ; Fiesole,  Padua, 
Florence,  Pavla,  Palermo,  and  Modena.  The  earlier  ex- 
amples are  of  moderate  dimensions,  resembling  cells,  as 
in  the  pre-Norman  examples  at  Lastinghatn,  at  St.  Mel- 
lon, at  Rouen,  of  the  4th  coutury ; St-  Maur,  and  Faye  la 
Vlneuse.  After  the  14th  century  the  crypt  was  replaced 
by  lateral  chapels  built  above  ground.  In  fact,  all  crypts 
— called  in  some  places  the  crowds— the  shrouds,  or  un- 
dercroft—were  built  to  put  Christians  In  remembrance  of 
the  old  state  of  the  Primitive  Chnrch  before  Constantine. 
The  crypts  of  the  Dnomo  and  San  Ambrogio,  Milan,  Par- 
ma, and  Monte Casslno,  are  still  used  as  a winter  choir; 
and  the  parish  church  of  St.  Faith,  in  the  shrouds  of  St. 
Panl’s,  was  occupied  until  the  Great  Fire.  Several  of  the 
largest  cathedrals,  built  on  unfavorable  sites  for  excava- 
tion, as  Durham  and  Chichester,  have  no  ctrpt.  Tho 
crypts  of  Winchester,  Rochester,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
ana  Canterbury  were  all  made  before  1035;  and  after 
that  date  the  construction  of  crypts  was  laid  aside,  ex- 
cept where  they  were  a continuation  of  existing  build- 
ings, as  at  Canterbury  and  Rochester.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, an  exceptional  Early  Euglish  example  nnder  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  Hereford,  and  onu  of  Decorated  date  at 
Waltham.  A carious  Decorated  contrivance  for  construct- 
ing a crypt  In  an  earlier  chnrch,  which  was  never  designed 
tohave  one,  may  be  seen  at  Wlmbornc  Minster,  where  the 
crypt  under  the  presbytery  lies  open  to  the  aisles.  At 
Bosham  and  Dorchester  (Oxon)  there  is  a small  crypt  in 
the  south  alley  of  the  nave,  under  a raised  platform,  for 
an  altar  or  chapel,  which  is  only  another  specimen,  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  of  the  same  principle  which,  at 
Lubeck,  Uildeshcim,  Naumburg,  Halberstadt,  Rochester, 
and  Canterbury,  left  the  crypt  floor  on  a level  almost 
with  the  nave,  and  raised  the  choir-level  to  a grent  height, 
enclosing  it  with  stone  screens.  At  Christchurch  und 
Gloucester  there  was  a crypt  under  each  corner  of  the 
cross,  except  the  western  one.  At  Auxerre  and  Bourgea 
the  crypt,  like  the  subterranean  church  of  Assisi,  was  use- 
ful as  a constructional  arrangement  to  maintain  the  level 
of  the  choir.  Occasionally  the  crypt  assumes  rather  tho 
character  of  a lower  church,  os  in  the  Sainte-Cbapelle  (Par- 
is), Eton,  nnd  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster.  There  Is  no 
example  of  a crypt  In  the  Peninsula  or  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land possesses  only  one,  at  Glasgow.  At  Westminster, 
Glasgow,  nnd  Wells  there  is  a crypt  nuder  the  chapter- 
house, which  contained  au  altar.  The  crypt  was  fre- 
quently lighted  brilliantly  on  great  festivals,  nnd  Its  chap- 
els were  constantly  thronged  with  pilgrims  nnd  visitors, 
so  that  at  present  we  can  hardly  portray  to  onrselves.  in 
their  cheerless  desolation,  that  once  they  wore  much  fre- 
quented places  of  prayer.  ” 


Crypta  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  in  Chris- 
tian times  as  synonymous  with  “cemetery.”  We  may, 
however,  mark  this  distinction  between  the  two  words, 
that  “ cemetery  ” is  a word  of  wider  signification,  includ- 
ing open-air  burial-grounds,  while  “crypta”  isstrictly  lim- 
ited to  those  excavated  beneath  thesurfi.ee  of  the  ground. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  the  expression  cryptcc  are - 
n arum,  or  crypta  a reru trim  (i.  e.  “ of  the  sand-pita  ”•),  in 
connection  with  the  interment  of  Christian  martyrs. 
These  would  seem  to  indicate  the  galleries  of  a deserted 
pozzuolana  pit,  as  places  of  sepulture.  But  though  the 
snbtcrrancau  cemeteries  very  frequently  had  a do9e 
connection  with  these  quarries,  and  were  nppronclied 
through  their  adita,  the  sand-pits  themselves  were  sel- 
dom or  never  used  for  interment,  for  which,  indeed, 
they  were  unfit,  without  very  extensive  alteration  and 
adaptation.  The  passages  referred  to,  which  arc  chiefly 
found  in  the  not  very  trustworthy  Acts  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs, have  probably  originated  in  a confusion  between 
the  catacombs  themselves  and  the  quarries  with  which 
they  were  often  so  closely  connected.— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v.  See  Catacombs. 


Cryatallomanoy  (Gr.  cpvordMoc,  crystal,  glass , 
and  fiavrtia,  divination)  is  a species  of  divination  by 
means  of  a mirror  or  enchanted  glass,  in  which  future 
events  were  said  to  be  represented  or  signified  by  cer- 
tain marks  or  figures. 

Cseles,  Martin,  a Hungarian  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Rosenthal,  Jan.  23,  1641.  He  took  holy  orders  in 
1657,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  as  pontifical  pen- 
itentiary. Returning  to  his  country,  he  was  appointed 
provost  of  Raab  and  Prcaburg.  During  the  civil  troubles 
which  broke  out  in  Hungary  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Rakotzki  party,  who  held  him  prisoner  for  a year. 
He  died  at  Patak,  Jan.  14, 1709,  leaving,  Educatio  His- 
torico-Chronologica  de  Episcopatu  Transylvania : — De- 
script io  A mplitudinis  Episcopatus  Sirmiauis.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Xouv.  Biog.  G Mr  ale , a.  v. 

Ctesiphon,  a Roman  (probably)  to  whom  St.  Je- 
rome writes  from  Bethlehem  (Epist.  138,  ed.  Voll.)  on 
the  question  of  Pclagianism,  on  which  Ctesiphon  had 
written  to  ask  his  opinion. 

Ctesiphon  (on  the  Tigris),  COUNCIL  of  ( Concilium 
Ctesiphonense),  was  held  A.D.  420,  underTaballaha,  arch- 
bishop of  Seleucia,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Here  the  Nicene  faith  was  received,  and  with  it  the 
canons  to  which  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  Chnrch 
westward  had  been  given. 

Ctibor,  John  (called  Cotica),  a Moravian  theolo- 
gian, was  canon  of  BrUnn,  of  Olmutz,  and  of  Prague, 
dean  of  Sinczna  in  1615,  and  provost  of  Lutomierz.  He 
died  in  1687.  He  wrote  in  the  Bohemian  language. 
His  principal  work  is  directed  against  the  Protestants, 
and  is  entitled  Larve.  His  sermons  were  also  esteemed. 
•See  Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biog.  G Mr  ale,  8.  v.;  Biog.  Unicer- 
j selle,  8.  v. 

i CtiatolStrse  (eri<rro\arpai,  called  also,  from  their 
founder,  Gajanita ) were  a subdivision  of  the  Aphthar- 
! todoceta  (q.  v.).  themselves  a sect  of  the  Monophvsitcs, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  Aktisteta,  taught  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  created.  See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctrines,  i,  281,  Clark's  translation ; Dorner,  Person  of 
Christ,  div.  ii,  voL  i,  p.  181 ; Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  ix, 
749. 

Cuach.  Sec  Cocca. 

Cuan  (Cuanna,  Cuanan,  or  Cuannache;  di- 
minutive of  Cu,  “ a hound Lat,  Cuanus)  is  a name  of 
several  Irish  saints : 

1.  Of  Airbhre  in  Hy-Cennscnlach,  Leinster,  com- 
memorated July  10,  is  thought  to  have  succeeded  St. 
Brogan  (q.  v.)  in  the  abbacy  of  Mothel,  Waterford. 

2.  Of  Cluain-mor  (now  Clonmore,  Carlow),  com- 
memorated Oct.  15,  is  thought  to  have  accompanied  St. 
Moliny  (q.  v.). 

There  is  another  Cuan,  “ of  Ath-ca9crach  ” (now  prob- 
ably Ahasragb,  in  Galway),  who  died  A.D.  788  or  793, 
and  is  commemorated  also  on  Oct.  15. 

3.  Son  of  Tigher-nach,  of  the  race  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
i tages,  and  brother  of  Sts.  Begbile,  Colman,  and  Conna, 

is  commemorated  March  2,  and  lived  about  the  close  of 
the  6th  century. 

There  are  aiso  Cuan-Cam  and  Cuan  the  anchoret  of 
Lilcah  (not  identified),  who  both  died  A.D.  743 ; also 
Cuan  of  Imleach-Jubbair  (Emly),  who  died  A.D.  787; 
and  Cuan  of  Louth,  who  died  in  823.  Sec  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Biog.  8.  v. 

Cuanan  Glinne,  an  Irish  saint,  commemorated  Feb. 
3,  was  abbot  of  Maghbile  (now  Moville,  County  Down, 
and  died  in  747.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cuanghas  Mac  Dai.l  (i.  e.  blind  boy,  although  he 
afterwards  received  his  sight),  an  Irish  saint,  commem- 
orated March  13,  succeeded  St.  Pulcherius  as  abbot  of 
Liathmore  (Leamokevoge,  in  Tipperary),  and  died  in 
747.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  8.  v. 

Cuanna  (or  Cuan  da)  i s the  name  of  several  early 
Irish  6aints: 
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1.  Abbot  of  Killchuanna  (now  Kilcoona,  tn  Galway) 
and  Lismore,  celebrated  Feb.  4,  is  said  to  have  been  born 
at  the  close  of  the  6th  century,  his  mother  being  Meda 
(Finmeda  or  Conmania),  daughter  of  Fingen,  and  his 
father  unknown,  while  his  brother  was  St,  Carthach  of 
Rohen.  Many  miracles  are  related  of  him,  and  he  died 
about  650.  See  Colgan,  A eta  Sanctorum , p,  249  sq. 

2.  Son  of  Miodhavn  of  Rosco,  celebrated  April  10,  is 
of  obscure  and  confused  history,  but  seems  to  have  died 
ia  721.  See  Forbes,  Scott.  Saints,  p.  10 ; Kelly,  Irish 
Saints,  xxL 

3.  Suraamed  "the  Blind;”  celebrated  March  11,  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  Tulau,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  taught  music  by  St.  Patrick. 
— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cu&nus.  See  Mockua. 

Cttaran  (Koran,  Cronan,  Mochuaroc.  or 
Crovlnua),  an  early  Irish  saint  (suraamed  the  Wise), 
commemorated  Feb.  9,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
Munster,  being  the  son  of  Netbservan,  of  a noble  family, 
and  became  a bishop,  but  of  what  place  is  unknown. 
He  seems  to  have  flourished  about  A.D.  570,  and  is 
therefore  different  from  Cronan  of  Lismore. — Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cuba,  in  pagan  mythology,  was  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  sleepers,  especially  of  children. 

Cuba,  an  early  Saxon  presbyter,  attested  a charter 
of  archbishop  Ethelheard,  A.D.  805. 

Cubbitt,  Geoiuse,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Norwich,  in  December,  1791.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1808,  at  Sheffield,  whither  his  family  had 
removed.  He  commenced  bis  ministry  in  1813;  labored 
in  Carbonear  and  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  from  1816 
to  1818 ; in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1819,  and  from  1820  to 
1833  in  Boston.  Oxford,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  Huddersfield, 
and  Loudon.  From  1836  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  Mas 
editor  of  the  conference  office  publications.  In  1839  he 
replied  to  the  attacks  on  Methodism  made  by  Daniel 
O'Connell  in  the  Manchester  newspapers.  The  Times 
spoke  highly  of  Cubbitt's  answers.  He  died  after  three 
days*  illness,  Oct,  13,  1850.  Cubbitt  wrote  Conversa- 
tions on  the  M trades  of  Christ  (18mo) : — Conversations 
on  the  Parables,  and  other  minor  publications.  He  was 
one  of  the  acutest  and  ablest  of  Wesleyan  theologians. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived  as  a recluse. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1851;  Smith, 
But.  of  WesL  Melh.  iii,  438, 439. 

Cubero,  Pei>ko,  a Spanish  missionary  and  travel- 
ler, was  bom  in  1645,  near  Calatayod,  in  Aragon.  He 
commenced  his  travels  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  going 
from  Saragossa  to  Paris,  afterwards  visited  Rome,  Ven- 
ice, Vienna,  Constantinople,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  Astra- 
khan, Kashin,  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Laar,  Surat,  Goa,  Malac- 
ca, Manilla,  and  Mexico,  returning  to  Europe  after  a nine 
years’ absence,  and  published  an  account  of  his  missions 
in  Spanish  (Madrid,  1680;  Saragossa,  1688).  Cubero 
was  the  first  traveller  who  made  the  tour  of  the  world 
from  west  to  east,  and  in  part  by  land.  His  work  gives 
a detailed  account  of  the  steppes  of  Astrakhan,  of  the 
deserts  of  Persia,  and  of  Manilla.  See  Hocfer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginbrale,  a.  v. ; Biog.  Unitersslle,  s.  v. 

Cubert.  See  CtnmuurrB. 

Cubical um  is  a term  used  in  early  Christian  archi- 
tect an.-  in  two  senses. 

X We  find  it  employed  to  denote  what  we  should 
now  call  the  side  chapels  of  the  nave  of  a church.  The 
first  instance  of  its  use  in  this  sense  is  in  the  writings 
of  Paulinos  of  Noln,  who  describes  the  church  erect- 
ed at  Xoia.  and  particularizes  these  side  chapels,  which 
were  evidently  novel  features  in  church  arrangement. 
There  were  four  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  beyond  the 
side  aisk-s.  with  two  verses  inscribed  over  the  en- 
trances. Their  object  was  to  furnish  places  of  retire- 
ment for  those  who  desired  to  pray  or  meditate  on  the 
wosd  of  God,  and  for  the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the 


departed.  They  differed  from  the  side  chapels  of  later 
ages  in  containing  no  altars,  as  originally  there  was  but 
one  altar  in  a church.  Pauiinus  also  speaks  of  these 
chapels  under  the  name  of  cellee  or  cdluUc,  e.  g.,  when 
speaking  of  a thief  who  had  concealed  himself  in  one 
of  them  all  night.  Perhaps  the  earliest  existing  ex- 
ample in  Rome  of  such  a chapel  attached  to  the  body 
of  a church  is  that  of  St.  Zeno  in  the  Church  of  San- 
ta Prassede,  built  by  pope  Paschal  I about  A.D.  817. — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  Antiq.  s.  v. 

2.  The  won!  cubiatlum  is  likewise  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  family  grave  chambers  in  the  subterranean 
cemeteries  at  Rome.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  places 
of  interment  in  the  ambulacra,  the  catacombs  contain 
an  immense  number  of  sepulchral  chambers  or  cubicula, 
each  enshrining  a larger  or  smaller  number  of  dead,  as 
well  in  table  tombs  and  arcosolia,  as  in  loculi  pierced  in 
the  walls.  These  were  originally  family  burial-places, 
excavated  and  embellished  at  the  expense  of  the  friends 
of  the  departed,  and  from  the  date  of  their  first  con- 
struction served  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharistic 
feast  and  agape,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral,  and  its 
successive  anniversaries.  In  times  of  persecution  they 
may  have  supplied  places  of  religious  assembly  where 
the  faithful  might  gather  in  security  for  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  mysteries,  at  the  graves  of  the  departed 
martyrs  and  others  whose  fate  they  might  be  soon 
called  to  share  by  sealing  their  testimony  with  their 
blood.  The  name  cubiculum  is  of  exclusively  Chris- 
tian use  as  applied  to  places  of  interment.  From  in- 
scriptions in  which  the  term  occurs,  Marchi  infers 
“that  in  the  4th  century  the  persons  named  caused 
that  their  own  cubicula  should  be  excavated  at  their 
own  expense.  Each  cubiculum  was  of  sufficient  di- 
mensions to  serve  for  several  generations  of  the  re- 
spective families.  If  it  proved  insufficient  loculi  were 
added  at  a greater  or  less  distance  from  the  cubiculum.” 
Sometimes  we  find  the  arch  of  an  arcosolium  of  the  1st 
century'  cut  through  and  used  as  a door  or  entrance  to 
a second  cubiculum  excavated  in  its  rear,  the  original 
sarcophagus  being  removed  and  carried  to  the  back  of 
the  chapel  that  other  bodies  might  be  placed  near  it. 


Cubicolnm  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes.  (With  Seats 
Hewn  out  of  the  Hock.) 

The  number  of  these  sepulchral  chambers  is  almost  be- 
yond computation.  Marchi  reckons  more  than  sixty 
in  the  eighth  part  of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes,  In 
that  of  St,  Callixtus  they'  amount  to  some  hundreds. 
They  arc  equally  frequent  in  the  other  cemeteries. 
Their  form  is  very  varied.  In  the  catacomb  of  St. 
Callixtus,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  rectangu- 
lar, and  that  appears  to  have  been  the  earlier  shape. 
But  there  are  examples  of  many  other  forms,  triangular, 
pentagonal,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  circular,  and  semicir- 
cular. The  roof  is  sometimes  a barrel  vault,  sometimes 
a coved  ceiling,  nearly  flat;  in  ono  instance,  it  expands 
into  a lofty  dome,  lighted  by  a luminare.  Both  the 
roof,  the  vaults,  and  the  recesses  of  the  arcosolia  are 
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Plan  of  Cnblcnlnm.  (From  Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus.) 

generally  coated  with  stucco,  and  richly  decorated  with 
religious  paintings.  In  the  later  restorations  the  walls 
are  often  veneered  with  plates  of  costly  marble.  See 
Platonia.  In  a very  large  number  of  examples  the 
Good  Shepherd  occupies  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  the 
surrounding  lunettes  containing  Adam  and  Eve  after 
the  Fall,  The  History  of  Jonah,  The  Sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham, Moses  Striking  the  Rock,  The  Three  Children  in  the 
Furnace,  The  Visit  of  the  1 Vise  Men  to  Christ,  The 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  The  Healing  of  the  Blind  Man , The 
Paralytic  Carrying  his  Bed,  The.  Miracle  of  the  Loares, 
and  other  scenes  from  the  limited  cycle  of  Scriptural 
subjects  to  which  early  Christian  art  confined  itself, 
treated  with  a wearisome  uniformity ; embellished  with 
palm  branches,  vines  laden  with  grapes,  the  dove,  the 
peacock,  and  other  familiar  Christian  symbols.  The 


Section  of  Cubiculum.  (From  Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus.) 

walls  of  the  chamber  were  also  similarly  decorated. 
See  Frescoes.  The  vault  is  in  some  cases  supported 
by  columns,  either  cut  out  of  the  tufa,  or  formed  of  brick 
coated  with  stucco.  Light  and  air  were  not  unfre- 
quently  admitted  by  means  of  a shaft  communicating 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  called  luminare.  A 
chamber  so  lighted  was  known  as  a cubiculum  clarum. 
These  cubicula  were  very  frequently  double,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  gallery,  and,  as  we  have  just  noticed, 
in  some  instances  a luminare  was  sunk  in  the  centre 
ao  as  to  give  light  to  both.  The  cubicula,  generally 
speaking,  arc  of  small  dimensions,  and  are  incapable  of 
containing  more  than  a very  limited  number  of  wor- 
shippers. Iiut  there  are  also  found  halls  and  chambers 
of  much  larger  proportions,  which  have  been  consid- 
ered by  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  authorities  on  the 
subject  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligious assemblies.  These  are  distinguished  by  Marchi, 
by  an  arbitrary  nomenclature,  into  ayptce,  for  the 
smaller, and  eedesia,  for  the  larger,  excavations. — Smith, 
Diet  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a v.  “Catacombs.”  Sec  Cata- 
combs. 

Cubitt,  James,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Neateshead,  Suffolk,  in  1808.  He  graduated 
from  Stepuey  College  in  1834,  and  the  same  year  be- 


came pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ilford,  Essex.  In  1837 
he  removed  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1811  to  Bourtoo- 
on-the- Water,  remaining  there  seven  years,  and  then 
was  pastor  at  Thrapston,  Northamptonshire,  for  twelve 
years.  In  1861  he  became  one  of  the  tutors  in  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  Southwark,  but 
in  1863  was  compelled  to  desist  from  all  occupation,  and 
died  Aug.  5 of  the  same  year.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist 
Hattd-book,  I860,  p.  121.  (j.  C.  S.) 

Cuboirne  (Coubran,  or  Cnbran),  an  Irish  saint, 

commemorated  Nov.  10,  is  said  to  have  died  as  abbot 
of  Cillarhaidh  (now  Killeigh,  in  King's  County),  A.D. 
762. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a v. 

Cubrlcus.  Sec  Manes. 

Cucojo,  the  head  of  a heretical  Syrian  sect  of  Val- 
entinians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  (Ephretn. 
Contra  Hcereticos,  xxii.  485  b,  in  Assemani,  voL  ii). — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cucufaa,  an  early  martyr  at  Barcelona,  celebrated 
July  25. 

Cucnlla  was  a hood  worn  by  Benedictine  monks 
and  nuns,  equivalent  to  the  later  covl  (q.  v.). 

Cucttlus,  an  epithet  of  an  unknown  disciple  of 
Alcuin. 

Cucumellum,  a flagon  or  bowl  belonging  to  the 
altar  in  early  Christian  churches,  which  was  used  prob- 
ably for  containing  the  communion  wine.  See  Bing- 
ham, A ntiq.  bk.  viii,  chap,  vi,  sect.  xxi.  Compare  Ama. 

Cudaman,  an  early  Saxon  abbot,  attested  a char- 
ter of  Ethclheard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  805. 

Cudbert  (Cudberct,  or  Cudbrictua).  See 

Cuthbert. 

Cudberth  (or  Cubert),  an  early  English  abbot 
of  the  sec  of  Canterbury,  died  A.D.  777. 

Cudburg  (or  Cudbuch).  See  Citiibubo. 

Cudda,  an  early  English  abbot  of  Mercia,  cir.  A.D. 
742. 

Cuddy,  James  Billingsley,  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  boro  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  Aug. 
16,  1836.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen ; studied  one 
year  at  Manchester  Academy,  and  two  at  Dickinson 
Seminary,  Williamsport;  received  license  to  exhort  in 
1857 ; and  in  1860  entered  the  East  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, wherein  he  served  until  his  death,  Aug.  2,  1874. 
Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  32. 

Cuddy,  MacGilla.  Sec  Abchdkkim,  Richard. 

Cudradus,  a presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Lindis- 
farue,  A.D.  793  (Alcuin,  Epist.  5). 

Cudred  (or  Cudret).  See  Cctiired. 

Cudsuida.  See  Cutscida. 

Cuduald,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Oundle  (TTn- 
dalum),  in  North  Hants,  A.D.  709  (Bede,  Eccles.  Hist,  v, 
19). 

Cue—.  Sec  Qie— . 

Cueilly,  Olivier  de,  a French  theologian,  was 
born  at  Laval  in  1565.  He  became  a Dominican  at  the 
convent  there,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
taught  several  branches  of  theology.  He  died  about 
1620,  leaving  Interpretation  sur  les  Premiers  Chapitrr* 
du  Prophete  Ezechiel  (Paris,  1611):  — Les  Fleam  <4s 
Dieu  (ibid.  1613).  Sec  Hoefer,  Hour.  Biog.  Ginirale, 

8.  V. 

Cuenburh  (Cenburg,  Quenburga,  etc.),  sister 
of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  co-foundress  of  Wimbum  Abbey 
with  her  sister,  is  perhaps  also  the  same  as  the  abbess 
Caenburga,  probably  of  Wimbum,  A.D.  cir.  718.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cuemert,  Dirk  (or  Theodore  van),  a Dutch  en- 
graver,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1522,  and  lived 
chiefly  at  Haarlem,  where  he  was  more  noted  for  re- 
ligious controversy  than  for  attainments  in  the  ait 
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lie  died  in  1590.  The  following  are  his  chief  works: 
The  Descent  from  the  Cross;  Joseph  Explaining  his 
Dream;  Joseph  Interpreting  the  Dreams  of  his  Fellow- 
Prisoncrs;  Job  Reproached  bg  his  Wife  ; Balaam  and 
his  Ass.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 

Cueuret  (or  Caret),  Pierre,  a French  theologian, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  lGth  century,  was 
canon  of  the  Church  of  Mans,  and  chaplain  of  the  duke 
of  Mayennc,  who  intrusted  him  with  important  matters. 
He  wrote,  Iai  Fleur  de  Predication  scion  Saint  Ephrem 
(without  date),  from  the  Latin  of  Ambrose  the  Camal- 
dule.  According  to  La  Croix  du  Maine,  we  are  in-  ! 
debted  to  Cueuret  for  the  first  edition  of  the  Triom- 
phant  if  gets  re  des  Actes  des  Apdlres,  of  Amoul  ami 
Simon  Criban,  published  in  1537.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  : 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  r. 

Cueva,  Martin  dk  la,  a Spanish  grammarian  of 
the  order  of  Cordeliers,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  He  wrote  Ik  C'orrupto  Doccndas  Grammatics 
lAitina  Genere  (Anvers,  1550).  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cufa.  an  abbot  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  who 
attested  an  act  of  the  Council  of  Clovesho,  Oct.  12,803. 

Cuff,  John  Hakcombb.  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  near  Chard,  Somerset,  in  1790.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Western  Academy,  Axminstcr;  in 
1812  commenced  his  ministry  at  Wellington,  Somerset, 
and  continued  it  there  until  his  death,  November,  1846. 
Sec  (LontL)  Ecang.  Magazine,  August,  1847,  p.  401. 

Cuffee,  Paul,  a native  Indian  preacher  of  the  Shin- 
nccock  tribe  of  Indians  on  Long  Island,  was  bom  in  ' 
1757,  and  was  for  thirteen  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
New  York  Missionary  Society.  He  died  March  7, 1812. 

Cuganaeich.  Sec  Congan. 

Cui— . See  Qui— . 

Cuichelm,  an  early  English  prelate,  was  conse- 
crated seventh  bishop  of  Rochester  by  archbishop  Theo- 
•k«re,  but  deserted  the  see  (Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv,  12). 
Cuixbin.  See  Cbrbax. 

Culan  (Colan,  or  Dachualen),  a doubtful  Irish 
• aint . given  by  Colgan  (Acta  Sanctorum ) under  Feb.  1 
18. 

Culbertson,  James,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
tom  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Cannomburg  College,  and  installed  at  Zanesville,  O.,  in 
1812,  where,  after  a long  and  useful  service,  he  died 
suddenly,  Feb.  23, 1847.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Culcheth,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter. was  bom  at  Davcntry  in  1810.  He  was  converted 
early  in  life,  admitted  into  the  ministry  in  1833,  and 
did  J uly  26, 1852.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence, 1852. 

Cull.  Hugh,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  and  an 
eminent  local  preacher  for  nearly  sixty  years,  died  near 
Richmond,  ImL,  Aug.  30,  1862,  in  his  one  hundred  and 
fifth  year.  See  A ppleton's  A nnual  Cydopadia,  1863,  p. 
672. 

Cullea  Gavin,  a Scotch  clergyman,  bom  in  Lan- 
arkshire, was  licensed  to  preach  in  1821 ; presented  to 
tb«  living  at  Ualmaclellan  in  1825,  and  ordained;  and 
d*ed  Jan.  18,  1844,  aged  fifty  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scotian*,  i,  697. 

Cullen,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
boro  at  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  Oct.  25,  1786.  He 
commenced  bis  ministry  in  1809,  became  a supernu- 
merary in  1851,  settled  at  Wellingborough,  and  died 
April  15, 1863.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1863,  p.  20. 

Cullen,  John  Edward,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  first  cousin  of  cardinal  Cullen,  was  bom 
at  Gort,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  May  10, 1794.  He  was 
early  designed  by  his  parents  for  the  priesthood,  and  j 
educated  for  that  purpose  in  Dublin,  but  his  studv  of  I 
XII.— N 


the  Scriptures  led  him  to  renounce  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith.  He  resolved  to  commence  preaching  at  once 
at  Omagh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  engaged  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  father  of  president  Buchanan 
of  the  United  States.  Persecution  from  the  Catholics 
induced  him  to  remove  to  London,  where  he  maintained 
himself  by  teaching  in  schools  and  privntc  families. 
About  1820  he  wns  ordained,  anil  preached  successive- 
ly at  Caistor,  in  Lincolnshire;  Floclon,  in  Yorkshire; 
Fairford,  in  Gloucestershire;  Lacock,  in  Wiltshire;  Bor- 
oughbridge,  in  Yorkshire ; Btirwell,  in  Cambridgeshire ; 
and,  lastly,  at  Fordham,  until  1856,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
30,1878.  He  published  The  Voiceoj'  1 ’ruth.  Sec(Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book , 1880,  p.  318. 

CuHen,  Paul,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
was  bom  April  27,  1803,  nt  Prospect,  in  Ireland.  He 
studied  at  the  college  in  Carlow ; went  in  1820  to  Rome, 
where  he  completed  his  education.  In  1828  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology ; was  rector  of  the  Irish 
college  at  Rome,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  Armagh.  In  1851  he  was  transferred  to  Dublin, 
where  he  opened,  in  1854,  the  Catholic  high-school, 
whose  first  rector  was  John  Newman.  In  1869  he  was 
made  cardinal.  He  died  Oct.  24,  1878.  His  Pastoral 
Letters  and  other  Writings  of  Cardinal  Cullen  (edit.  Mo- 
ran) were  published  in  1883.  Bee  Brady,  The  Episcopal 
Succession  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  i,  345; 
Bellcsheim,  in  Wetzcr  u.  Wclte's  Kir  chat- Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Cullingford,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  preacher, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1825.  and  was  sent  as  a mission- 
ary to  the  West  Indies.  Being  seized  with  illness  in 
1846,  he  left  Trinidad  for  Barbadoos,  and  died  there, 
March  4,  1846,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Sec 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference , 1846. 

Cullum,  Sir  John,  an  English  clergyman  and  an 
accomplished  antiquary,  was  bom  in  1733,  and  educated 
nt  St.  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a 
fellow  in  1758.  In  April,  1762,  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Hawstead,  in  Suffolk ; and  in  December,  1774, 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Great  Thurlow.  He  died 
Oct.  9,  1785.  1 1 is  History  of  the  Parish  of  Hawstead 

and  Hardwick  House  was  originally  published  as  the 
twenty-third  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica 
Britannia!.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mcr.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Culmer,  Richard,  an  English  clergyman  of  Kent, 
is  represented  by  Wood  ( Fasti  Oxonienses)  as  “an  ig- 
norant person,  and  with  his  ignorance  one  of  the  most 
daring  schismatics  in  all  that  country.”  He  published, 
Cathedrall  Xewes  from  Canterbury  (1644) : — Minister's 
Hue  and  Cry  (1651)  : — Lawless  Tithe  Robbers  Discovered 
(1655).  Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mcr.  A uthors, 

8.  V. 

Culshaw,  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  at  Ormskirk,  Sept. 
25, 1856.  In  1877  he  entered  the  Richmond  Theolog- 
ical School;  early  in  1879  began  circuit-work  at  the 
diamond  fields,  South  Africa;  and  the  year  following 
removed  to  Kronstadt,  in  Orange  Free  State,  lie  was 
drowned  Feb.  8, 1880.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1881,  p.00. 

Culter  was  a knife  used  by  the  ancient  pagans  in 
slaughtering  victims  nt  the  altars  of  the  gods.  It  usu- 
ally had  one  edge,  a sharp  point,  and  a curved  back. 

Cultrarius  (Lat.  culter,  a knife)  was  the  person  who 
killed  the  victims  which  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods  by 
the  heathens  of  ancient  times.  The  presiding  priest 
never  performed  this  service  himself,  but  appointed  one 
of  his  attendants  to  the  office  of  cultrarius  for  each  occa- 
sion. 

Culver,  Aaron  L.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Dobb’s  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1841.  He 
was  converted  at  twelve;  after  studying  at  Clavcrack 
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in  1859  or  1860,  labored  for  four  years  as  a local  preach- 
er, and  then  in  the  New  York  Conference,  till  his  death 
in  1878.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1878,  p.  43. 

Culver,  Cyrus,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  ' 
was  born  at  Chester,  Mass.,  in  1780.  Ho  was  converted 
in  early  life ; labored  several  years  ns  a local  preacher ; 
in  1811  entered  the  New  York  Conference;  in  1827  be- 
came a supernumerary,  in  1830  a superannuate,  and 
died  March  11,  1846.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer-  j 
ences,  1846,  p.  29. 

Culver,  Newell,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Pomfret,  Vt.,  July  13,1811.  He  joined  the 
Church  in  January,  1833,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  Hampshire  Confer- 
ence. He  continued  in  the  active  work,  except  for 
three  years  (1849  62),  until  1871, when  his  health  failed. 
He  died  Sept.  22,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  Atrnuul  Con- 
ferences, 1883,  p.  84. 

Culverwell,  Ezekiel,  an  English  Puritan  divine, 
published  a Treatise  on  Faith  (bond.  1629) A Blessed 
/ Istate  (1633):  — Meditations  (1634).  Sec  Aliibone,  I 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cuman  was  an  abbot  of  (Jlastonburv,  England, 
A.D.  800-802. 


Cumanus  (or  Conanus)  was  second  abbot  of 
Abingdon,  died  A.D.  784. 

Cumberland,  Denison,  an  Irish  prelate,  became 
bishop  of  Clonfcrt  in  1763,  and  was  translated  to  Kil- 
more  in  1772.  He  published  some  single  Sermons.  Sec 
Aliibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Cumbertus  (or  Tumbertus),  was  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  England,  A. I).  744-763. 

Cumin  (Cumian,  Cumeanus,  Cumeneus,  or 
Cummein),  was  the  name  of  about  a score  of  Irish 
saints,  of  whom  but  few  arc  clearly  identifiable. 

1.  Son  of  Dubh,  and  abbot  of  Druimdruith,  com- 
memorated Jan.  12. 

2.  llishop  of  Bobbio,  commemorated  Aug.  19,  died 
after  seventeen  years  of  piety,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five, 
about  A.I).  744. 

3.  A poet  of  Connor,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century. 

4.  Otherwise  called  Cadhan,  commemorated  June  1, 
seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Cronchu,  sou  of  Honan, 
of  the  race  of  Corbmac  Cas,  and  to  have  lived  about 


J 


A.D.  738. 


5.  Surnamcd  Fin,  “ the  Fair,”  commemorated  Feb.  24, 
is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  son  of  Eruan,  of  the 
district  of  Tyrconnell,  who  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Hy.  He  probably  became  abbot  A.D.  657,  and  died  in 
699.  He  is  famous  as  the  earliest  biographer  of  St.  Co-  j 
lumba. 

6.  Surnamcd  Foda,  “the  Tall,"  of  Cluainferta-Dre- 
uaiun  (now  Clonfert),  commemorated  Nov.  12,  was  the 
son  of  Fiachna,  of  the  royal  line  of  West  Munster.  He 
was  born  about  A.D.  590,  and  his  original  name  was 
Aedh.  He  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  great  learning, 
and  wrote  a hymn  in  praise  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists (edited  l>y  Todd,  Book  of  Hymns,  i,  81).  He 
died  A.D.  662.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bioy.  s.  v. 

Cumin,  John.  See  Corns. 


Cumin,  Robert,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
1660;  called  to  the  living  at  Riecarlon  in  1694;  or- 
dained in  1695,  and  died  April  8, 1739.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticunee,  ii,  136. 

Cumine,  Andrew,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
teacher  at  the  grammar-school  in  Irvine  in  1696;  called 
to  the  living  at  I,args  in  1701,  and  died  July  4,  1762, 
aged  eightv-cight  years.  See  Fasti  F.ecles.  Scoticaiue, 
ii,  253. 

Cumine,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son  of  the 
foregoing,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1739;  called,  in 
1742,  to  be  assistant  to  his  father  at  Largs,  and  died 
Jan.  31,  1743.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Seoticana,  ii,  253. 


Cumine,  William,  a Scotch  clergyman,  originally 
schoolmaster  of  Fraserburgh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1754 ; presented  to  the  living  at  Tyrie  in  1761 ; ordained 
in  1762;  transferred  to  Ruthcn  in  1772,  and  died  Feb. 
8,  1800,  in  his  eightieth  year.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Sco- 
ticana •,  iii,  639,  G43. 

Cuming  (or  Cumming)  is  the  family  name  of 
many  Scotch  clergyman.  For  others  of  later  date  see 
Cumming. 

1.  Ai.exandkk  (1).  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1672; 
called  to  the  living  at  Dallas  the  same  year,  and  died 
May  24,  1681.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticunee,  iii,  179. 

2.  Alexander  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Moy-and-Dalarossie  in  1680,  and 
ordained.  Though  a Jacobite,  he  continued  after  the 
Revolution  in  1688,  and  died  April  27, 1709.  See  Fasti 
Ecdes.  Scoticunee , iii,  268. 

3.  Alexander  (3),  was  bursar  to  the  presbytery  in 
1684  and  1685;  minister  at  l.iberton  in  1689;  deprived 
the  same  year  for  not  praying  for  the  king  and  queen, 
and  died  at  Edinburgh,  April  26, 1713,  aged  sixty  years. 
Sec  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticaner,  i,  115. 

4.  David,  born  at  Rehigas,  took  his  degree  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  1667;  succeeded  his  brother  as 
schoolmaster  at  Turrif,  and  then  in  the  living  at  Eden- 
keiilic  in  1672,  and  was  ordained;  received  into  com- 
munion in  1694;  was  one  of  t he  ministers  ap|K>inted 
in  1699  to  visit  the  Highland  parishes  of  Moray,  and 
died  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  aged  aliout  fifty-two 
years.  Sec  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticunee,  iii,  183. 

5.  George  (1),  took  his  degree  at  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1619;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Dal- 
las in  1624,  and  ordained;  in  1631  was  charged  before 
the  presbytery  with  making  railing  verses,  found  among 
the  people,  which  he  denied  on  oath;  was  the  only 
minister  in  the  presbytery  who  refused  to  subscribe  the 
Covenant  in  1638;  officiated  ns  synod  clerk  in  1643; 
was  a mefnlier  of  the  Commissions  of  Assembly  in  1044 
and  1645;  and  subscribed  the  marquis  of  limit  tv's  bond 
in  1646.  He  died  before  May  3,  1648,  aged  about  forty- 
nine  years.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticaiue,  iii,  179. 

6.  George  (2),  took  liis  degree  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1647 ; became  schoolmaster  at  Elgin,  where 
he  was  obtruded  oil  the  grammar-school  by  the  magis- 
trates, in  1649,  without  the  consent  of  the  presbytery; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1655;  called  to  the  living  at 
Urray  in  1658,  and  died  in  1705,  aged  aliout  seventy- 

I eight  years.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticaiue,  iii,  305. 

7.  George  (3).  born  at  Elgin,  took  his  degree  at 
King’s  College.  Aberdeen,  in  1667 ; was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1674;  presented  to  the  living  at  Essil  in 
1676,  and  ordained.  He  died  Sept.  20,  1723,  aged 
about  seventy-six  years.  His  two  sons,  Archibald  and 
George,  both  set  lied  as  clergymen  in  England.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticaiue,  iii,  170. 

8.  John  (1),  Imrii  at  Rclugns,  took  his  degree  at 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1661;  liccnme  schoolmas- 
ter at  Turrif;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Eden- 
keillie  in  1688,  and  ordained;  transferred  to  Auldearn 
in  1672;  resigned  in  1682,  and  sealed  nt  Cullen.  He 
died  at  Edenkcillic,  Feb.  9, 1689,  aged  forty-eight  years. 
His  son  John  was  the  first  regius  professor  of  divinity 
and  church  history  in  the  Edinburgh  University.  See 
Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticunee , iii,  183, 246, 673. 

9.  John  (2),  took  his  degree  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1663;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1608 ; 
called  to  the  living  at  bimie  in  1670, and  ordained;  in- 
stituted in  1671;  deprived  in  1690  for  nonconformity ; 
went  to  Ireland,  where  he  is  said  to  have  joined  the 
Romish  Church.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticamr,  iii,  159. 

10.  John  (3),  was  called  to  the  living  at  Samlsting- 
aiid-Aithsting  in  1701;  ordained  in  1702;  falling  un- 
der eensurc,  was  reproved  by  the  synod  in  1704.  He 
died  May  21, 1731.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticamr,  iii,  428. 

11.  John  (4),  son  of  the  minister  at  Edenkeillie, 
studied  theology  at  Glasgow  University ; was  called  to 
the  living  at  Eyemouth  in  1708,  and  ordained;  trans- 
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timed  to  Humbie  iu  1715,  and  died  Feb.  26, 1754,  aged  sev- 
enty-four rears.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  338, 437. 

12.  Jons  (5),  D.D.,  was  born  in  1685,  in  Ireland ; 
educated  in  a Scotch  university;  removed  to  England, 
ami  was  chosen  pastor  at  Cambridge.  In  1714  the 
court  designed  the  overthrow  of  dissent  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  Mr.  Cuming  resisted  that  act  by  publish- 
ing Thf  Corruptions  and  Defections  of  the  Present  Times 
as  to  if  otters  of  Religion.  In  1715  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished Remarls  on  Dr.  Dent  ley's  Sermon  on  Popery.  In 
1716  he  took  charge  of  the  Scotch  Church  at  Founders 
Hall.  Lothbury,  London.  In  1717  he  preached  a Sermon 
to  Controvert  One  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ , published 
by  bishop  Hoadlev.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Salter's  llall  Synod  in  1719,  in  defense  of  the  Trinity, 
ami  was  one  of  the  signers.  He  preached  and  published 
a sermon  on  the  subject,  which,  iu  1722,  he  defended  by 
a bulky  volume  On  the  A Uthority  of  Scripture  Conse- 
quences in  Hatters  of  Faith.  In  1724  he  published  the 
Funeral  Sermon  of  Benjamin  Robinson.  He  died  Sept. 
7, 1729.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  ii,  487. 

13.  Mictiakl,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Sc  Andrews  in  1659;  became  a chaplain;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1663 ; appointed  to  the  living  nt  Drainy 
in  1666;  declined  to  take  the  test  in  1681,  but  was  re- 
turned to  his  ministry  in  1683,  and  died  in  March, 
1695.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  161. 

14.  Patrick  (1),  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the 
parsonage  of  Dallas  and  vicarage  of  Aldeme  in  1576, 
which  he  resigned  before  February,  1586;  was  trans- 
ferred to  Urquhart  in  1578,  his  former  parishes  being 
conjoined.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  iii,  178, 178. 

15.  Patrick  (*2),  born  at  Iielugas,  took  his  degree 
at  Edinburgh  University  in  1670;  became  minister  to 
a Presbyterian  congregation  in  Dublin ; was  called  to 
the  living  at  Ormiston  in  1689;  ordained  in  1690,  rc- 
rerving  the  liberty  to  return  to  Ireland.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  J690,  and  was  ap- 
pointed with  principal  Dunlop,  iu  1694,  to  get  the  royal 
sanction  to  hold  the  (General  Assembly,  which  had  been 
interrupted.  lie  had  the  care  of  all  the  churches,  was 
a constaut  friend  to  all  young  ministers  and  scholars, 
and  a most  instructive  and  cheerful  companion,  lie 
died  March  10, 1731,  aged  eighty-one  years.  See  Fasti 
Ecdes.  Scotictinie,  i,  302. 

16.  Patrick  (3),  D.D.,  son  of  the  minister  of  Rclu- 
gactook  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1716; 
became  chaplain  to  lord  justice  Clerk  (Grange);  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1720;  appointed  to  the  living  at 
Kirkraahoe  the  same  year,  and  ordained ; transferred 
to  l»ehmaben  in  1725,  and  to  the  Collegiate  Church, 
second  cltargc,  Edinburgh,  in  1732;  elected  moderator 
of  the  (General  Assembly  several  times,  and  died  April 
1,  1756.  aged  eighty  years.  He  was  distinguished  for 
erudition,  liberal  sentiments,  and  extensive  benevo- 
lence. His  talents  a9  a speaker  gave  him  great  influ- 
ence, and,  patronized  by  the  Argyll  family,  then  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  the  government  of  Scotland,  he 
sequired  the  chief  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland  from  the  year  1751.  His  sons, 
Robert  ami  Patrick,  were  professors  in  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scvti- 
ctmce,  i,  15,  588,  642. 

17.  Patrick  (4),  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1695;  in  1737 
became  professor  of  church  history  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  also  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
city,  having  been  ordained  when  but  seventeen  years 
old.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  1762,  in  favor 
of  his  son.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Edinburgh  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  Church  party  known  as  the 
Motif  rates.  He  was  several  times  moderator  of  the 
assembly,  and  died  April  1,  1776,  at  Rvbrens,  in  the 
parish  of  Kdcnkeillic.  Dr.  Cuming  was  a man  of  cx- 
temire  historical  and  critical  knowledge;  and  as  a 
preacher,  equalled  by  few,  having  an  easy,  fluent,  neat, 
and  elegant  stvle.  Sec  A totals  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land (1739-1766),  i,  319. 


18.  Robert,  took  his  degree  at  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1680;  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admit- 
ted to  the  living  at  Urquhart-and-Glcninorriston  in 
1686,  and  ordained.  He  died  before  April  8, 1730,  aged 
about  seventy  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticatue,  iii, 
120. 

19.  William  (1),  took  his  degree  nt  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1622;  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  set- 
tled; complained  of  to  the  synod  in  1624  for  marrying 
irregularly  at  Inverness,  but  continued  in  the  ministry. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticatue , iii,  344. 

20.  William  (2),  took  bis  degree  nt  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1661 ; was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Dores 
iu  1663, and  ordained;  removed  in  1664;  called  to  Hal- 
kirk iu  1677,  and  continued  in  1688.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticatue,  iii,  262, 362. 

21.  William  (3),  brother  of  the  minister  at  Kiccar- 
ton,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1693;  called  to  the  living 
at  Catcrliue  in  1708,  ordained  in  1709,  and  died  in  1717. 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticatue,  iii,  877. 

Cumings,  Ahijaii  Prestos,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Dover,  N,  Y.,  July  4, 1803.  He  grad- 
uated from  Union  College  in  1832;  studied  theology 
for  two  years  iu  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ; was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  Oct.  21, 
1835 ; was  editor  of  the  New  York  Obsetrcr  from  1836 
to  1871,  and  died  at  Nice,  France,  May  13, 1871.  See 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881,  p.  88. 

Cumma  was  abbot  of  Abingdon.  England,  about 
A.D.  725-737. 

Cum  man  is  the  name  of  two  early  Irish  virgins 
and  saints : 

1.  Commemorated  July  6,  seems  to  have  been  twin- 
sister  of  Ethue  and  daughter  of  Cormae,  of  the  royal 
race  of  Ireland,  and  flourished  about  A.D.  560. 

2.  Commemorated  May  29,  apparently  of  the  Ards 
(County  Down),  and  of  the  royal  race  of  Erin,  before 
A.D.  800.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cummian  (often  confounded  with  St  .Cumin  [q.  v.]), 
an  early  Irish  ecclesiast  of  unknown  parentage,  was 
probably  educated  in  St.  Columba’s  monastery  at  Dur- 
row,  and  bad  bis  church  at  Kilcomiu  (King’s  County). 
He  is  known  for  bis  zeal  in  the  Paschal  controversy', 
and  a letter  of  his  is  extant  on  the  subject,  written 
A.D.  634  (given  in  Usher, Works,  iv,  430).  He  is  also 
thought  to  be  the  author  of  an  abridgment  of  the  peni- 
tential Psalms  (in  Fleming,  Collect.  Sacra,  p.  197).  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Camming,  Alexander,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  iu  1828;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Dunbamic  in  1833 ; ordained  in  1834 ; joined  the  Free 
Secession  in  1848,  and  became  minister  at  Gorbnls  Free 
East  Church  iu  1853.  His  publications  were,  a Lecture , 
a Sermon,  and  A ti  A ccouut  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticatue,  ii,  634. 

Cumming,  Andrew,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Hawkins  County, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  18,  1817.  He  was  converted  and  joined 
l lie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1833,  and  three 
years  later  removed  with  his  father’s  family  to  Illinois. 
There  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  18-13,  joined  the 
Illinois  Conference,  ami  was  transferred  immediately  to 
the  Arkansas  Conference.  At  the  division  of  the  Church 
the  following  vear  he  became  a member  of  the  southern 
branch.  He  was  a member  successively  of  the  Indian 
Mission,  the  East  Texas,  and  the  North  Texas  confer- 
ences. He  became  superannuated  in  1864,  nnd  died  nt 
Turner’s  Point,  Texas,  ()ct.  6, 1882.  Sec  Minutes  of  A n- 
total  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  145. 

Cumming,  David  B.,  a minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Mercersburg, 
l’n.,  June  3, 1796.  lie  was  converted  in  1818,  licensed 
to  preach  in  1819,  and  entered  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence iu  3821.  In  1823  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
transferred  to  Ilolston  Conference  in  1824.  In  its 
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bounds  he  travelled  until  1834,  excepting  three  years  ' 
that  he  was  a supernumerary,  being  agent  for  the 
American  Bible  Society.  From  1834  to  1838  he  bad 
charge  of  the  Indian  Mission  work  of  that  conference. 
He  was  transferred  in  1838  to  the  Arkansas  Conference, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  he  served  during  the  next 
six  years.  From  1845  until  his  death  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  From  1872  to 
1879  he  was  superannuated,  lie  was  the  pioneer  of  i 
Methodism  among  the  Wyandottes,  the  Seuecas,  the 
Delaware*,  the  Creeks,  and  Chcrokecs.  He  served  three 
terms  as  presiding  elder,  and  was  a delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1854.  His  death  occurred  in  Mc- 
Donald County,  Mo.,  Aug.  25,  1880.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South , 1880,  p. 
151. 

Cumming,  Francis  H.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  w as  bom  at  New  Haven, Conn., Oct.  28, 1799. 
His  literary  and  theological  studies  were  pursued  under 
Rev.  Dr.  Rudd  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  and  he  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1819,  and  priest  in  1820.  He  remained  a 
year  in  his  first  cure  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ; was  then 
called  to  St.  Luke’s,  Rochester,  officiating  there  during 
nine  years:  spent  one  year  in  Reading,  Fa,  and  one  in 
Le  Roy,  N.Y.;  became  secretary,  agent,  and  editor  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-school  Union,  remov- 
ing to  New  York  meanwhile,  and  holding  these  offices 
for  the  space  of  four  years.  He  was  the  first  rector  of 
Calvary  Church,  New  York  city ; in  1839  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
continuing  there  four  years;  became  rector  in  1843  of 
St.  Mark’s  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  which  post  he  held 
until  his  death,  Aug.  26, 1862.  He  was  chaplain  of  the 
3d  regiment  Michigan  Infantry,  and  twenty-five  years 
represented  the  diocese  of  Michigan  in  the  General  Con- 
vention. Possessed  of  great  energy  of  character,  and  a 
mind  well  stored,  he  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  man. 
Sec  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Iter.  April,  1863,  p.  150. 

Cumming,  Hooper,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  New  Jersey.  He  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  in  1805,  and  from  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1810;  was  ordained  in  1811;  preached 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
from  1811  to  1814;  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  from  1815  to 
1817;  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  from 
1817  to  1822;  and  in  the  Vande water-street  Church. 
New  York  city,  in  1822  and  1823.  He  went  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  in  *1824,  and  died  there,  Dec.  18,  1825.  See 
Tricn.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol . Sem.  1870,  p.  17. 

Cumming,  James,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  a member  of  the  Holston  Conference,  and  died 
in  1868  or  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 
1869,  p.  264. 

Cumming,  John  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  a na- 
tive of  Kilmarnock,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1795;  be- 
came assistant  minister  at  Dundee,  and  afterwards  libra- 
rian at  Glasgow;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Fra- 
serburgh in  1814,  ordained  in  1815,  and  died  Jan.  25, 
1857,  aged  eighty-four  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti - | 
cana,  iii,  628. 

Cumming,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  Nov. 
10, 1810.  He  went  to  London  in  1833;  became  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  in  Crown  Court,  and  through  life 
maintained  his  connection  with  the  Established  Kirk, 
having  no  sympathy  with  the  cause  which  led  Chal- 
mers to  forsake  it.  He  died  in  London,  July  6,  1881, 
Dr.  Cumming  was  equally  noted  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  as  a believer  in  the  speedy  ad- 
vent of  Christ.  He  was  a clear  thinker  and  an  able 
preacher,  possessing  much  learning  and  vivid  imagi- 
nation, which  rendered  him  interesting  to  those  cveu 
who  did  not  accept  his  peculiar  views.  In  1872  he 
preached  before  the  queen  on  “Communion  between 
Heaven  and  Earth,”  aud  was  personally  thanked  by  her  , 


majesty  for  his  effort,  with  which  she  professed  herself 
greatly  pleased.  His  church  w as  not  large  enough  to 
hold  the  vast  crowds  which  attended  bis  ministry.  The 
writings  of  Dr.  Cumming  were  very  numerous,  among 
which  we  notice,  The  Church  of  Scotland : — Apocalyptic 
Sketches: — lectures  on  the  Seven  Churches: — lecture 
on  the  Miracles: — Lecture  on  the  Parablts : — Lecture 
on  Daniel: — The  Finger  of  God: — Christ  our  Passover  : 
— The  Comforter : — 4 Message  from  God: — The  Great 
Sacrifice: — Christ  Receiving  Sinners: — Is  Christianity 
from  Godf — Sabbath  Morning  Readings  on  Genesis : — 
On  Exodus : — On  Ixviticus : — Renedictions : — Voices  of 
the  Might  : — Of  the  Day  :—Of  the  Dead: — God  in  His- 
tory:— Infant  Salvation: — Baptismal  Font : — Lectures 
for  the  Times: — Christian  Patriotism : — The  Commun- 
ion Table; — Almost  Protestant: — The  Church  Before  the 
Flood : — Liberty  : — Equality  : — Fraternity : — The  Rev- 
olutionists:— The  True  Charter: — The  True  Succession: 
— Erjtosition  of  Psalm  xci : — Occasional  Discourses: — 
Thanksgiving,  an  Exposition  of  Psalm  ciii: — Our  Fa- 
ther ; a Week's  Family  Prayers: — An  Edition  of  the 
Pulpit  Psalm-book,  Church  of  Scotland : — .4  n Edition  of 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs : — .4  n Edition  of  A Ibert  Dames's 
Motes: — Translation  of  Bonarentura's  Psalter  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin: — Discussion  on  Protestantism  vith  lum- 
iel  French,  Esq.: — The  Tent  and  the  Altar  : — Daily 
Family  Devotion , etc.  See  Aliibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  a.  v.  (TV.  P.  S.) 

Cumming,  John  A.,  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Buncombe  County, 
N.  C.,  Nov.  23, 1826.  He  embraced  religion  at  an  early 
age;  and  in  1849  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  received 
into  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  He  began  his  la- 
bors among  the  Indians  on  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware 
Mission  under  great  disadvantages.  On  the  change  of 
boundaries  be  i>ocame  a member  of  the  St.  I-ouis  Con- 
ference, in  which  he  ended  his  days  in  1859  or  1860. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  I860,  p.  205. 

Cumming  (or  Cuming),  Moses,  an  Irish  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  ordained  over  the  First  Promore 
Church  in  1784,  and  removed  to  Armagh  in  1796,  where 
lie  diet!  in  1816.  For  many  years  he  was  clerk  of  the 
synod  of  Ulster.  See  Stuart,  Armagh,  p.  498;  Reid, 
Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland. 

Cumming,  Paxton,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Rockingham  County,  Va..  Feb.  12, 1808. 
He  experienced  religion  at  sixteen;  and  the  same  vear 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  into  the  Holston 
Conference.  In  1828  lie  located,  because  of  ill-health ; 
subsequently  removed  to  Illinois,  and  in  1837  entered 
the  Illinois  Conference.  In  1838  lie  became  superannu- 
ated. and  died  Aug.  21, 1839.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1840,  p.  53. 

Cummings,  Archibald,  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  appeared  before  the  vestry  of  ChristChurch, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  9, 1726,  with  an  appointment  to 
that  church  from  the  bishop  of  London,  and  was  accord- 
ingly received  as  rector,  a position  which  he  held  until 
his  death,  in  April,  1741.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the 
A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  88. 

Cummings.  Asa.  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Sept.  29, 1790.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1817,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1820;  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  in  1821,  where  he  remained  until  1829, 
mid  then  removed  to  Portland,  as  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Christian  Mirror.  Here,  for  thirty  years,  he 
labored  most  faithfully,  and  by  his  pen,  through  the 
columns  of  his  paper,  he  was  the  instrument  of  largely 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  the  state.  He  wrote  the  interesting  and  useful  J/c- 
moirs  of  Edward  Pay  son.  His  death  occurred  sudden* 
Iv,  on  the  steamer  George  Law , on  his  way  home  from 
Aspinwall,  June  5 or  6,  1856.  See  Boston  Advertiser, 
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July  16, 1856;  Trim.  Cat.  of  Andover  TheoL  Sem.  1870, 
p.  41.  (J.C.S.) 

Cummings,  Charles  (1),  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter. was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  came  to  America  in 
early  manhood.  It  is  believed  that  he  obtained  most 
of  his  education  in  this  cotiitry.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Hanover  Presbytery,  April  18, 1767,  a9  preacher  at 
North  Mountain,  Va.,  where  he  remained  for  five  years. 
Re  died  March,  1812.  See  Sprague,  A mails  of  the  A mer. 
Pulpit,  iii,  285. 

Cummings,  Charles  (2),  a Baptist  minister,  was 
l»m  at  Seabrook,  N.  II.,  Sept.  23,  1777.  He  removed 
in  early  life  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  converted,  and 
was  baptized  July  16,  1797.  In  1805  he  was  licensed, 
and  in  1810  was  ordained  at  Sullivan,  where  he  remained 
fifteen  yean,  during  a part  of  the  time  preaching  in 
Keene,  and  also  laboring  as  a missionary  throughout  the 
state.  lie  was  next  pastor  in  Hillsborough,  afterwards 
in  Marlborough,  and  finally  in  Swanzcv.  He  died  in 
Boxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  27, 1849.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cummings,  Cyrus,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Bridgewater,  N.  H.,  April  23,  1791. 
He  experienced  religion  in  1809,  received  license  to 
exhort  in  1810,  and  in  1811  entered  the  New  England 
Conference.  In  1816  he  located  at  North  Yarmouth,  Me. ; 
in  1818  removed  to  West  Cumberland ; in  1848,  to  Port- 
land; in  1852  was  admitted  into  the  Maine  Conference 
as  a superannuate,  laboring  as  chaplain  to  the  poor, 
until  his  death  in  1859  or  1860.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1860,  p.  114. 

Cummings,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass^  Sept.  25, 1737.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760,  and  began  the 
study  of  theology;  in  1762  preached  as  a candidate  at 
Billerica,  and  in  November  accepted  a call  from  the  1 
Church  to  become  their  pastor.  He  resigned  his  charge 
in  1314,  and  died  Sept.  6, 1823.  Dr.  Cummings  was  ap- 
pointed delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the  ; 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  In  1795  he  preached 
the  annual  sermon  before  the  convention  of  ministers 
in  Massachusetts,  ami  the  same  year  delivered  the  Dud- 
leian  lecture  in  Harvard  College.  He  published  a great 
number  of  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer. 
Pvlpit,  viii,  55. 

Cummings,  Jacob,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Warren,  Mass.,  Dec.  5,  1792.  He  studied 
at  Phillips  Academy;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1815;  taught  at  the  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Acad- 
emy; was  ordained  in  1824  at  Strathnm,and  remained 
there  for  eleven  years.  His  other  pastorates  were  Sha- 
ron, Maw.,  in  1835;  Southboroogh,  in  1838;  Iiillsbor- 
oagh  Bridge,  N.  H.,  in  1843 ; and  Exeter,  where  he  died, 
June  20, 1866.  See  Cony.  Quarterly,  1867,  p.  40. 

Cummings,  Jeremiah  W.,  D.D.,  a Homan  Cath- 
olic divine,  was  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  5, 1824. 
His  father  was  a lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy, 
and  died  when  on  a cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  sea 
when  Jeremiah  was  young.  1 1 is  mother  became  a Cath- 
olic, and  sent  her  son  to  a seminary  established  at  Ny- 
ack-on>the-Hudson  by  bishop  Dubois,  whence  he  went 
to  the  Propaganda  College,  Rome,  where  ho  received 
the  highest  honors.  In  1847  he  returned  to  America, 
and  was  for  a time  stationed  at  the  old  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Mott  Street,  New  York  city.  Thence  he 
went  to  a temporary  church  at  Madison  Avenue  and 
Twentieth  Street,  ami  finally  built  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  of  which  lie  remained  pastor 
until  his  death,  Jan.  4,  1866.  Dr.  Cummings  was  well 
known  as  an  effective  preacher,  a popular  lecturer,  a 
graceful  poet,  and  an  elegant  writer.  He  was  the  author 
of  Italian  Legends: — Spiritual  Progress : — Hymns  and 
Songs  for  Catholic  Schools: — The  Silver  Stole.  lie 
wrote  and  corrected  many  articles  on  Catholic  subjects 
Ux  the  first  edition  of  Appleton's  Cyclopetdia.  He  was 


a genial  gentleman,  and  of  great  popularity  among  all 
classes.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath . Annual,  1881,  p.  54. 

Cummings,  PreBton,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Seckonk,  Moss.,  May  1,  1800.  He  spent 
his  early  life  in  Attleborough,  where  he  fitted  for  col- 
lege, and  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1822. 
He  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Calvin  Park ; was  or- 
dained at  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1825;  dismissed  in 
February,  1827 ; was  pastor  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  from  Dec. 
26  following  until  Oct.  5,  1835 ; of  the  North  Church, 
Wrentham,  from  July  6,  1836,  to  Jan.  1, 1838;  and  at 
Buckland  from  1840  to  1848.  He  resided  in  Leicester 
from  1851  to  1871,  and  thereafter  in  Holden,  where  he 
died  April  8,  1875.  Mr.  Cummings  compiled  a valua- 
ble Dictionary  of  Congregational  Usages  and  Principles. 
See  Hist,  of  Meriden  A ssociution,  p.  183.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cummings,  Seneca,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Antrim,  N.  II.,  May  16,  1817.-  He  gradu- 
ated front  Dartmouth  College  in  1844,  began, his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Lane  Seminary  the  same  year,  and 
completed  them  at  Union  Seminary  in  1847 ; was  or- 
dained a Congregational  minister,  Sept.  30,  the  same 
year;  became  a missionary  to  Foo-Chow,  China,  in 
*1848;  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1856,  and  died  at 
New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Aug.  12  of  that  year.  Sec  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Union  TheoL  Sem.  1876,  p.  45. 

Cummings,  Stedman,  a Free-will  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Washington,  Vt,,  Nov.  10,  1806.  He 
was  converted  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  ordained  in 
1825,  and  labored  as  an  evangelist  in  Vermont  and  Can- 
ada. In  1854  he  went  West,  and  about  1870  removed 
to  Kansas,  where  he  preached  occasionally.  He  died 
at  Kirwin,  Kansas,  Oct.  19,  1883.  See  Morning  Star, 
May  14,  1884.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cummins,  Alexander,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  Sept,  3, 
1787.  He  embraced  religion  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
in  1809  entered  the  Western  Conference.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year’s  intermission  as  supernumerary  he 
labored  zealously  until  early  in  1823,  when  he  became 
su|>erannuated.  He  died  Sept  27  of  that  year.  See 
Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1825,  p.  474 ; Meth.  Mag. 
vii,  225. 

Cummins,  Asa,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Thompson,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  Sept,  1, 
1762.  He  was  converted  in  his  twouty-fifth  year,  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1797,  and  in  1802  entered  the  itine- 
rant ranks,  and  began  travelling  the  Albany  and  Sara- 
toga circuits.  His  latter  years  were  in  connection  with 
the  Oneida  Conference,  as  a superannuate.  He  died 
Sept.  5, 1836.  Sec  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1836, 
p.  411. 

Cummins,  Charles,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Strasburg,  Pa.,  July  15,  1776,  of  Scotch- 
Irisli  Presbyterian  parents.  He  graduated  from  Dick- 
inson College  in  1799,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
New  Castle  Presbytery  in  1801,  and  in  1804  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  churches  of  Chestnut  Level  and 
Little  Britain.  In  1808  he  accepted  a call  from  a 
church  in  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  dentil,  Jnn.  9,  1863.  (W.  I*.  S.) 

Cummins,  Charles  P.,  M.D.,  a Presbyterinn 
minister,  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  in  1803. 
He  graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, and  practiced  medicine  in  his  native  county  until 
1836;  was  licensed  by  the  Carlisle  Presbytery  the  same 
year,  and  installed  jmstor  of  Dickinson  Church,  where 
he  remained  until  1813.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Clarion,  Clarion  Co.,  from  1847  to  1862, 
and  died  March  22,  1865.  See  Wilson.  Presb.  Hist.  Al- 
manac, 1866,  p.  100. 

Cummins,  Francis,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Shippcnsburg,  I’a.,  in  1752,  of  parents 
who  had  been  Presbyterians  in  Ireland.  He  graduated 
from  the  college  called  “Queen’s  Museum,”  in  North 
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Carolina,  in  1776,  ami  engaged  for  several  years  after- 
wards in  teaching;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Orange,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  Dec.  15, 
1780,  and  in  178*2  accepted  a call  from  Bethel  Church, 
in  York  District,  S.  C.  He  was  never  long  stationary 
in  any  one  field.  He  labored  about  one  year  in  North 
Carolina,  twenty-four  years  in  South  Carolina,  and  twen- 
ty-five years  in  Georgia.  He  died  Feb.  22, 1832.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A mer.  Puljnt,  iii,  418. 

Cummins,  Frederick  P.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  entered  the  ministry  in  1871,  doing 
service  as  a missionary,  in  connection  with  which  he 
was  rector  of  Su  John's  Church,  Crawfordaville,  Ind. 
The  following  year  he  was  rector,  not  only  of  St.John's, 
but  also  of  St.  Philip’s  Church  in  Covington,  which  two 
parishes  he  served  until  his  death,  Jan.  17,  1874.  See 
Prof.  Episc.  Almanac,  1875,  p.  144. 

Cummins.  George  David,  D.D.,  senior  bishop 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  has  already  been 
noticed  under  that  denomination  in  VoL  VIII.  We  here 
add  that  he  was  bom  near  Smyrna,  Del.,  Dec.  11, 182*2 , 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1841  was  a preach- 
er in  the  Methodist  Church  for  two  years;  joined  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  ministry,  and  was  ordained  pres- 
byter in  1847.  For  six  years  he  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  afterwards  of  St.  James's 
Church,  at  Richmond;  Trinity  Church,  Washington, 
D. CL;  and  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.  In  1866 
Mr.  Cummins  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Kentucky.  Seven  years  thereafter  bishop  Cummins 
withdrew  on  account  of  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  founded  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church,  of  which  he  was  made  the  first  bishop, 
in  December,  1873.  lie  died  suddenly,  June  26,  1876, 
at  his  residence  in  Lutherville,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
Bishop  Cummins  was  emphatically  a Ixiw-Churchman. 
of  broad  and  evangelical  views,  of  dignified  and  com- 
manding presence,  a ready  and  clear  thinker,  and  a free 
pulpit  orator  and  platform  speaker.  See  Memoir,  by 
liis  wife  (N.  Y.  1878). 

Cummins,  John,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Manchester,  April  11,  1804.  He  was 
converted  in  youth,  and  in  due  time,  after  a preparation 
for  village  preaching,  being  recommended  to  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  was  sent  to  Madagascar  as  an 
artisan  missionary.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Cum- 
mins was  compelled  to  leave,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  king  Radama,  and  the  accession  of  queen  Ra- 
navalona  to  the  throne.  Returning  to  England,  he  set- 
tled at  Smallbridge,  and  afterwards  successively  at 
Blackpool,  Holbeck,  Kirkhcatou,  and  Stubbin-Elsecar. 
where  he  labored  fourteen  years,  and  then  retired  to 
Sheffield,  where  he  died,  May  29,  1872.  Sec  (Ix>nd.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1873,  p.  321. 

Cummins,  V.  C.,  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episco|>al  Church  South,  was  boru  in  Harrison  County, 
Kv.,  in  May,  1848.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1863, 
was  educated  at  the  Kentucky  Wesleyan  University, 
and  in  1872  connected  himself  with  the  Kentucky  Con- 
ference, in  which  he  laltorcd  until  his  death,  July  20. 
1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1875,  p.  223. 

Cumner,  John,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  about  1789.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1826,  and  in  1833  entered  the 
Maine  Conference,  in  connection  with  which  he  la- 
bored, with  the  exception  of  a three  years'  location, 
until  his  death,  Feb.  5.  1861.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1861,  p.  109. 

Cun— . See  under  Cyn— . 

Cundiff.  William,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  converted  in  1824,  licensed  to  exhort  in  18*25,  in 
1826  to  preach,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Kentucky 
Conference.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  in 
1837  joined  the  Illinois  Conference.  He  died  in  1839 


'or  1840,  aged  about  thirty-five.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1840,  p.  54. 

Cundinomarca  was  the  goddess  of  love  of  the 
Mexicans,  in  whose  temple  religious  and  secular  assem- 
blies were  held. 

Cunego,  Aloysio,  an  Italian  engraver,  the  elder 
son  and  scholar  of  Domenico,  was  bom  at  Verona  in 
1757,  and  resided  principally  at  Leghorn,  where  he  ex- 
ecuted two  works,  St.  Margaret  and  Mary  Magdalene. 

See  Spooner,  LI  tog.  Hist,  of  the  Cine  .4  rts,  a.  v. 

Cunego,  Domenico,  an  Italian  engraver.  wa* 
bom  at  Verona  in  1727.  He  went  to  England  and  en- 
grave*! the  following  plates : Three  Subjects  of  the  Crea- 
tion, from  the  Sistine  Chapel;  The  Mirth  of  St.John 
Baptist ; The  Prodigal  Son  ; St.  Cecilia  lUceirwg  the 
Palm  of  Martyrdom.  He  died  at  Rome  iu  1794.  See 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v. ; Sj>ooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Cine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cunegonda  (or  Kinge),  Saint,  daughter  of  Bela 
IV,  king  of  Hungary,  and  granddaughter  of  Theodore 
Lascari*  I,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  married  IV desks, 
called  the  Chaste,  king  of  I .esse  r Roland,  but  lived.  like 
her  husband,  in  a state  of  complete  continence,  devot- 
ing herself  to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  After  her  hus- 
band's death,  in  1279,  she  retired  to  a monastery  at 
Sandecz,  and  died  there,  July  24.  1292.  She  was  can- 
onized by  Alexander  VIII  in  1690.  See  Hoefer,  Sour. 
Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

ClUlgar,  an  early  English  anchorite,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a prince  at  Constantinople,  and  went 
to  Britain  about  .LI).  71,  establishing  a monastery  in 
Congresburv  (named  from  him),  on  the  Yco,  and  after- 
wards one  in  the  north  of  Wales.  See  Smith,  ldct.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cungi  (Cougi.  or  Cugni).  three  painters,  broth- 
ers— Giovanni  Battista,  Leonardo,  ami  Francesco 
— were  natives  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  where  they  floor- 
ished  in  the  middle  of  the  16c  h century.  They  were 
chiefly  employe*!  in  the  churches  and  convents  in  their 
own  country,  especially  in  the  Church  of  San  Rocco 
and  the  convent  of  the  Osservanti  at  San  Sepolcro.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Pine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Cunha,  Don  Rodrigo  da,  a Portuguese  prelate 
and  writer,  wns  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1577.  He  first  stud- 
ied with  the  Jesuits,  then  went  to  Coimbra ; after  being 
admitted  to  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Paul,  took  orders, 
and  familiarized  himself  especially  w ith  canonical  ju- 
risprudence. He  was  promoted  in  1615  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Portalegre,  and  some  years  later  to  that  of  Oporto. 
Iu  16*26  he  occupied  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Braga. 
He  also  became  primate  of  an  important  j»art  of  the 
[leuinsula,  and  occupied  the  archbishopric  of  Lisbon 
from  1635,  where  he  gave  further  proof  of  his  patriotism 
and  love  of  iude|>endencc  when  the  revolution  of  1640 
placed  the  duke  of  Bragatiza  u[>on  the  throne.  In  the 
absence  of  the  new  sovereign,  be  was  chosen  by  the 
people  governor  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  Lisbon 
Jan.  3,  1643.  We  are  indebted  to  this  prelate  for  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ojtorto,  Braga,  ami  Lisbon,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  Pontaleo  de  Ciabra  (Oporto, 
1623,  1742).  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generale,  a.  v. 

Cunha  (or  Cugna),  Theodosius  da,  an  Angus- 
tinian  and  profeasor  at  Coimbra,  who  died  April  26. 
1742,  is  the  author  of,  Procemuilia  Theologies  Universes: 
— Tract  at  us  de  Incarnatione,  de  Adrocati/me,  ele  Resur- 
rect ione.  Sec  Keller,  iu  Welzer  u.  Weltc's  Kirehen- 
Lerikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Cuniberct-  Sec  Cvnebert. 

Cunibert  (Humbert,  or  Chunebert),  bishop 
ok  Cologne  in  the  7th  century,  was  bom  in  the  bish- 
opric of  Trier.  He  was  made  bishop  iu  623.  and  died 
jin  663.  He  look  an  active  part  in  the  religious  and 
: political  affairs  of  his  time.  Under  Sigebert  III  and 
; Childeric  II  he  exercised  a great  influence.  See  Gallia 
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Christiana , iii ; Gelenius,  f)e  A dm.  Sfagnit  udine  Colonies 
(Cologne,  1645) ; Kettberg.  Kirchengeschichte  Deutsch- 
land*, i,  296;  Ilefele,  in  Wetzcr  u.  Welte’s  Kirchen- 
Lexiion ; Wagsnmann,  in  Herzog’s  Real-Encyclop.  s.  v. 
He  is  set  down  as  a saint  in  Usuard’s  Murlyrologg , 
Nor.  12.  (B.  P.) 

Cunibert  of  England,  bishop  and  confessor,  com- 
memorated April  25,  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Bahnerino,  in  Fifeshire,  and  eventually  betook  himself 
as  a recluse  to  the  desert,  where  he  died,  about  A.1). 
690.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bing.  a.  v. 

Cuniliati,  Fflgente,  an  Italian  theologian  of  the 
Dominican  order,  was  born  at  Venice  in  JGH5.  He 
taught  successively  philosophy  and  theology,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a preacher,  and  became  vicar-gen- 
eral of  his  order.  .He  died  Oct.  9,  1759,  leaving  several 
lives  of  saints  and  works  of  devotion,  for  which  sec 
Hoefer,  .Your.  lliog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Cunina.  in  Homan  mythology,  was  a goddess  who 
especially  gave  protection  to  new-born  children;  hence 
her  name,  from  Cuna,  the  cradle. 

Cuningham  (also  spelled  Cuninghame,  Cun- 
ynglaam.  etc.),  the  family  name  of  many  Scotch  clergy- 
men. See  also  Cunningham. 

1.  Adam,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1831 ; presented 
to  the  living  at  Eskdnlemuir  in  1835,  and  ordained  in 
1836;  transferred  to  Crailing  in  1843.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cUs.  Scolicajur,  L,  635. 

2.  Alkxasdkh  (1),  took  his  degree  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  St.  Andrews  in  1631 ; was  presented  by  the  king 
to  the  living  at  Ettrick  in  1641;  refused  to  conform  to 
episcopacy  in  1662,  and  settled  on  his  estate  at  llynd- 
hope.  where  his  descendants  resided  two  centuries  after- 
wards. His  son  Alexander  was  minister  to  Venice,  and 
was  author  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  1688 
to  the  Accession  of  George  l,  translated  from  the  Latin 
in  1787  by  Dr.  William  Thompson.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticance,  i,  546. 

3.  Albxamdisr  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1646;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Glasscr- 
lon  before  1664,  and  died  before  1G74.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cies.  Scoticance,  i,  731. 

4.  Alexander  (3),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1663;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at 
Colmonell  in  1666;  transferred  to  Monkton  in  1676; 
ousted  by  the  people  at  the  Involution  in  1688,  and  died 
in  1692,  aged  alxnit  forty-nine  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticancr,  i,  756  ; ii,  128. 

5.  Alexander  (4),  bom  at  Glcngnrnock,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  at  Drcglmrn  in  1695,  and  ordained. 
He  died  in  August,  1712,  aged  forty-seven  years.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scot ic ante,  ii,  164. 

6.  Char  lbs  (1),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1729; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Tranent  in  1739;  ordained 
in  1740,  and  diet!  April  4,  1793,  aged  ninetv-onc  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  360. 

7.  Charlks  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1795;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Liindic  and  Fowlis  in  1797 ; or- 
dained in  1798;  transferred  to  Dailly  in  1806,  and  died 
Aug.  10,  1815.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  108 ; iii, 
71K. 

8.  David  (1),  was  in  orders  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  in  1562  was  the  first  Protestant,  minister  at 
Lanark,  with  a pension  for  life  provided  by  the  pope’s 
bull  from  Rome.  He  was  transferred  to  Losmahagn 
in  1570,  thence  to  Cadder  in  1572,  and  in  1574  bad 
Monkland  and  Leinzie  in  charge;  was  joint  visitor  for 
Clydesdale,  Renfrew,  and  Lennox  in  1576,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  drew  up  the  heads  of  policy  in  the  second 
book  of  discipline.  He  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Aberdeen  in  1577,  the  first  of  the  reformed  religion, 
He  was  commissioner  for  Aberdeen  and  Banff  in  1578; 
accused  of  scandal  in  1586;  appointed  visitor  of  King’s 
College  in  1594.  ami  died  Aug.  80,  1600.  Bee  Fasti  Ec- 
eUs.  Scoticance.  ii,  49,  306,  327 ; iii,  462,  466,  884,  887. 

9.  David  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 


sity in  1600 ; was  presented  to  the  living  at  Dunscore 
in  1609;  was  a member  of  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion in  1610,  and  again  in  1619;  transferred  to  Percic- 
town  in  1613,  and  continued  there  in  1631.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  578 ; ii,  272,  345. 

10.  David  (3),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1650;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Cambuslang 
in  1663,  and  died  about  1688.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cance, ii,  272, 273. 

11.  Gabriel  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1632;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Kilsyth 
in  1637,  and  died  in  September,  1665,  aged  about  fifty- 
four  vears.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee , ii,  72. 

12.  Gabriel  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1642;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Dunlop 
in  1648;  deprived  in  1664  for  not  conforming  to  epis- 
copacy, but  restored  in  1672.  In  1674  he  was  charged 
with  being  a conventicle  preacher;  was  called  before 
the  privy  council  in  1677  for  not  obeying  the  rules;  and 
in  1683  was  denounced,  put  to  the  horn,  his  movable 
goods  seized,  and  his  8ti|>eiul  given  to  the  widow  of 
another  minister;  but  returned  to  bis  living  in  1687,  and 
was  restored  by  act  of  parliament  in  1690.  He  preached 
the  opening  sermon  of  the  first  General  Assembly  after 
the  Revolution ; was  on  the  committee  for  visiting  col- 
leges, and  died  in  May,  1691,  aged  about  sixty -nine 
years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  166. 

13.  George,  was  bom  April  24,  1766;  licensed  to 
preach  in  1790;  for  some  time  taught  in  an  academy 
at  Westruther;  presented  to  the  living  at  Dunse  in 
1797,  an<l  ordained.  He  died  suddenly,  Jan.  9,  1847. 

14.  Hugh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1781 ; presented 
to  the  living  at  Tranent  as  successor  to  his  uncle  Charles 
in  1784,  and  died  July  20, 1801.  lie  published  A Short 
Explanation  of  the  Ten  Commandments: — Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  his  Mother: — Account  of  the  Parish,  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  360. 

15.  James  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1579;  was  reader  at  Dumbarton  in  1585and  1586; 
was  appointed  the  first  Protestant  minister  at  llonhill  in 
1588;  continued  in  1691 ; transferred  toCardross  in  1596, 
and  died  before  May  10,  1603,  aged  forty-four  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  346. 

16.  Jambs  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1602:  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Buchanan 
in  1604;  transferred  to  Dunlop  in  1G06,  thence  to  Cum- 
nock in  1608;  was  a commissioner  to  reside  at  Edin- 
burgh for  the  ministers  at  the  Tables  in  1637;  a mem- 
ber of  the  Commissions  of  Assemblies  in  1643  and  1644, 
and  died  about  the  latter  date,  aged  sixty-three  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  103,  166, 348. 

17.  J ames  (3),  took  bis  degree  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1648, residing  in  Edinburgh;  was  called 
to  the  living  at.  Lasswade  in  1659,  and  ordained;  de- 
prived by  act  of  parliament  in  16G2,  nfter  the  Restora- 
tion. See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  290. 

18.  James  (4),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1701;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1709;  called 
to  the  living  at  Smailholm  in  1710,  and  ordained.  He 
died  May  12,  1743,  aged  nliout  sixty-two  years.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  532. 

19.  John  (1),  was  admitted  to  baptize  and  solem- 
nize marriages  at  Kirkmichael.  in  1567;  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Kirkcudbrigbt-Innertig  in  April,  1571, 
where  he  was  prulwiblv  reader;  promoted  to  the  living 
at  Dailly  in  1574;  admitted  in  1575,  having  also  Girvan 
and  Kirkoswald  under  his  care;  removed  to  Girvan  as 
the  first  Protestant  minister  there  in  1590;  continued 
in  1608,  and  died  before  April  6,  1612.  Sec  Fasti  Ec- 
cles. Scoticance,  ii,  106,  116. 

20.  John  (2),  took  bis  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1595;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Houston  in 
1599;  transferred  to  Kilnllan  in  1602,  thence  to  Dairy 
in  1604,  and  died  in  April,  1635,  aged  about  sixty  years. 
See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  161,  214,  217. 

21.  John  (3),  took  bis  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1621 ; was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Lccropt  in 
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1627,  and  resigned  in  1637.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scot  lea- 
ner, ii,  732. 

22.  Jons  (4),  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Old 
Cumnock  in  1647, and  admitted;  refusing  to  conform  to 
episcopacy  after  the  Restoration,  in  1G62,  was  confined 
to  his  parish,  and  died  in  October,  1668.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
clts.  Scoticarue,  ii,  103. 

23.  Jons  (5),  was  bom  at  Enterkin ; took  his  de- 
gree at  Glasgow  University  in  1065;  became  curate  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  was  called  to  the  living 
at  Parton.  He  was  accused  before  the  privy  council, 
in  1676,  of  holding  conventicles  at  Bladenoch,  Glen- 
luce;  was  ousted  by  the  people  in  1689,  and  deprived 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  1690,  restoring  Presbyterian 
ministers.  He  died  the  same  year,  aged  about  forty- 
five  years.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticance,  i,  719. 

24.  Jons  (6),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1755;  called 
to  the  living  at  Dalmelliugton  in  1756,  amt  ordained; 
transferred  to  Monkton  and  Ihrcstwick  in  1762,  and  died 
May  28,  1774,  aged  forty-four  years.  See  Fasti  Ec-  ! 
cits.  Scoticance,  ii,  110,  129. 

25.  Jons  Macphersos,  A.M.,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1809;  presented  to  the  living  at  Newtylc  in  1815, 
and  ordained;  transferred  to  Kinglassie  in  1818,  and 
died  Sept.  8,  1847,  aged  sixty  years.  His  son  Hugh 
was  a clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England,  near  Dur- 
ham. He  published  A Short  Address  to  the  Congrega- 
tion at  Kirkcaldy  (1845).  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance, 
ii,  549;  iii,  758. 

26.  Patrick,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1666,  residing  in  Hawick ; was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1684 ; presented  to  the  living  at  Lochrutton  the  same 
year,  ami  ordained ; transferred  to  Kirktown  in  1687, 
and  died  about  1706.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance , i,  ■ 
504,  595. 

27.  Richard,  son  of  the  minister  at  Dreghom,  was  j 

licensed  to  preach  in  1730;  called  to  the  living  at  Sy-  j 
roington  in  1733,  and  ordained.  He  died  Nov.  4, 1760,  : 
aged  fiftv-six  vears.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  ' 
145,  146.'  ‘ , 

28.  Robert  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1608;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1617;  ad- 
mitted to  the  living  at  Hawick  in  1625 ; was  a member 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1638,  of  the  Commission 
in  1647,  and  died  after  Oct.  8,  1656.  See  Fasti  EccUs. 
Scoticance , i,  496. 

29.  Robert  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1642;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Ash- 
kirk  in  1649 ; deprived  after  the  Restoration  by  act  of  j 
parliament  in  1662 ; indulged  by  the  privy  council  in  ; 
1669;  suspended  again,  but  restored  in  1689,  and  con- 
tinued in  1690.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  542. 

30.  Robert  (3),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni-  i 
versity  in  1689;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1693;  called  j 
to  the  living  at  Wilton  in  1694,  and  ordained;  joined  i 
with  three  others  in  1703  in  a dissent  against  an  act  j 
of  the  synod  on  the  government  of  the  Church ; was  i 
transferred  to  Hawick  in  1712;  went  to  Cornwall,  Eng-  j 
land,  for  his  health,  in  July,  1721,  and  died  Aug.  5, 1722,  I 
aged  about  fifty-four  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoli- 
cance,  i,  498,  517. 

31.  Samvel,  secretary  to  his  cousin,  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  1591,  and  afterwards  schoolmaster  at 
Forgan;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1611;  presented  to 
the  living  at  Ferry  port -on-Craig  in  1615;  subscribed  > 
to  the  covenant  at  Edinburgh  in  1638,  but  was  deposed  | 
for  insufficiency,  and  died  before  Oct.  1, 1641.  See  Fas-  \ 
ti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  427. 

32.  William  (1),  was  appointed  to  the  living  at 
West  Kilbride  in  1658;  deprived  by  the  privy  council 
in  1662,  and  died  in  January,  1669.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  • 
Scoticance,  ii,  190. 

33.  William  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1681;  j 
presented  to  the  living  at  Lochwinnoch  in  1683,  and  de-  i 
prived  in  1689  for  disloyalty  to  the  king  and  queen. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  225. 

34.  William  (3),  took  his  degree  at  the  University 


of  St  Andrews  in  1692 ; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1700 ; 
called  to  the  living  at  Kembach  in  1702,  and  ordained; 
and  died  before  Nov.  20,  1728,  aged  about  fifty-seven 
years.  Sec  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticance , ii,  433. 

35.  William  (4),  son  of  the  foregoing,  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1725;  had  a 
bursary ; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1731 ; presented  to 
the  living  at  Mouswald  in  1736 ; ordained  in  1737 ; trans- 
ferred to  Durrisdcer  in  1743;  thence  to  Sanquhar  in 
1753 ; and  died  Aug.  25, 1758.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cance,  i,  659,  674,  684. 

36.  William  Bruce,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1831 ; 
presented  to  the  living  of  Prestonpans  in  1833,  and  or- 
dained. He  joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843.  He 
published,  ColUgiate  Education  versus  ColUgiate  Exten- 
sion (1850) : — Eriend/y  Hints,  a tract : — A n A ccount  of 
the  Parish.  He  was  living  in  1860.  See  Fasti  EccUs. 
Scoticance,  i,  353. 

Cnniaon  (or  Cunisone),  the  family  name  of  sev- 
eral Scotch  clergymen : 

1.  Alexander,  son  of  John  (2),  was  called  to  the  liv- 
ing at  Kilfinichen  ami  Kilvickeon  in  1706,  and  ordaiued 
in  1707.  He  was  bitten  by  a mad  dog,  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  bled  to  death,  Nov.  15,  1717.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cUs. Scoticance,  iii,  84. 

2.  John  (1),  born  at  Dunkeld,  took  his  degree  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1615;  was  presented 
to  the  living  at  Dull  in  1624;  and  died  before  Jan.  4, 
1682,  aged  about  eighty-six  years.  See  Fasti  EccUs. 
Scoticance,  ii,  818. 

3.  John  (2),  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1644;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Killin  before  1650;  transferred  to  Kilbride,  Arran,  in 
1655;  deprived  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1662;  returned 
to  the  living  in  1687 ; was  restored  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1690;  was  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
same  year;  transferred  to  Killean  ami  Kilclienzie  in 
1692;  resigned  on  account  of  old  age  in  1697,  but  lived 
in  Killean  till  his  death.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticance, 
ii,  824;  iii,  41,  45. 

4.  John  (3),  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1676;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Dull  in  1682;  and  died  in  August,  1693,  aged  about 
fifty-eight  years.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticance,  ii,  818. 

Cunnera.  See  Cainseil 

Cunningham,  Alexander,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Mercer,  Pa.,  Jan.  21, 1815.  I le  gradu- 
ated at  Washington  College  in  1840;  studied  theology  at 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary ; was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Erie,  Sept.  4, 1842 ; ordained  by  the  same, 
Oct.  5,  1843,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Gravel  Run  and  Washington.  He  was  released  from 
this  charge  in  1851,  ami  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Allegheny.  He  died  at  Whitestown,  Sept.  5,  1874. 
See  I list,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie. 

Cunningham,  Alexander  Newton,  D.D.,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  near  Joncsborvugh, 
Tenn.,  March  16,  1807.  He  graduated  at  Washington 
College, Tcnn.,  in  1826, ami  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1830;  was  licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presbv- 
terv,  April  28  of  the  same  year;  preached  at  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  from  1833  to  1836;  at  Augusta.  Ga.,  from 
1838  to  1842;  was  stated  supply  at  Franklin,  Toniu, 
from  1844  to  1858;  also  founded  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. He  preached  iu  Shclbyville  from  1859  to  1862; 
then  volunteered  as  chaplain  in  the  Southern  army,  and 
labored  in  the  hospitals  at  Montgomery,  Ala.;  from 
here  he  returned  to  Franklin,  and  was  professor  in 
the  Female  Institute.  Iu  1874  he  became  jiastor  in 
Fayetteville,  and  in  Aberdeen.  Miss.,  where  he  contin- 
ued until  his  death,  Sept.  5,  1878.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent preacher  and  industrious  student.  See  Xecrol.  Re- 
port of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1879,  p.  26. 

Cuuuingham,  Amor  D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Ripley  County,  Ind.,  July  12, 1833. 
He  experienced  religiou  and  entered  Drookviile  Collega 
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in  his  nineteenth  year,  spent  some  years  in  school-teach- 
ing, and  finally  entered  the  Indiana  Conference.  In 
1800  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Daily  Indiana 
American,  and  afterwards  served  some  time  as  chaplain 
of  the  Fifth  Iudiana  Cavalry.  In  1 802  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  North-west  Indiana  Conference;  subse- 
quently was  elected  president  of  Northern  Indiana  Col- 
lege; and  died  Aug.  9,  1808.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1868,  p.  250. 

Cunningham,  James,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  30,  1811.  lie 
was  converted  in  1829,  licensed  to  exhort  in  1832,  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1834,  and  labored  there- 
in until  his  death,  in  1881.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1882,  p.  71. 

Cunningham  (or  Cunnyngham),  J esse,  a min- 
ister in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  U>rn 
on  the  French  Broad  River,  East  Tcnn.,  Oct.  25,  1789. 
He  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of  nine ; was  con- 
verted in  1807 ; received  license  to  preach  in  1810;  en- 
tered the  flolston  Conference  in  1811,  and  continued  liis 
labors  until  his  death,  J uly  10, 1837.  See  Minutes  of  A n- 
nuol  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1837,  p.  753. 

Cunningham,  John  K.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a student  in  Jef- 
ferson College,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1827 ; was  licensed  by  the  Presbyter}' 
of  New  Brunswick,  April  23,  1828;  ordained  and  be- 
came stated  supply  at  Montour,  Pa.,  in  1829,  and  then 
pastor  from  1830  to  1838;  pastor  at  Island  Creek,  O., 
from  1840  to  1832;  stated  supply  at  Wayne  and  Ches- 
ter in  1834  and  1855 ; and  died  at  Wooster  in  the  latter 
rear.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of. Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881 , p.  49. 

Cunningham,  John  Whitfield,  D.D.,  a Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  in  Salem,  Tenn.,  in  1805. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1823,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}’  in  1824 ; was  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis  in  Hanover 
Seminary,  ImL;  and  stated  supply  at  Middle  Fork  from 
1831  to  1834 ; was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Salem 
in  the  latter  year;  pastor  at  Jonesborough,  Tcnn.,  until 
1845;  stated  supply  of  Second  Church,  Knoxville,  for 
one  year;  pastor  of  Second  Church,  La  Porte,  Ind., 
fn*ra  1846  to  1849;  agent  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  from  1839  to  1862;  stated  supply  at 
Nora  and  Lena,  111.,  for  three  years;  labored  for  the 
Presbyterian  missions  in  Illinois  from  1865  to  1867; 
was  stated  supply  for  a Congregational  Church  in  Na- 
perville until  1871,  and  died  there,  Feb.  8,  1874.  See 
Go.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  57. 

Cunningham,  John  William,  an  English  cler- 
gyman. was  born  in  London,  Jan.  3,  1780.  He  gradu- 
ated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ; was  curate  of 
Ripley,  in  Surrey ; afterwards  of  Clnpham  ; and  iu  181 1 
vicar  c*f  Harrow,  where  he  remained  to  the  close  of  bis 
life,  about  1861.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  editor  of  the 
Christian  (tbserrer  eight  years,  beginning  with  1830; 
and  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  missionary  anil  Bi- 
ble societies.  See  (Lond.)  Christian  Observer,  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  p.  878. 

Cunningham.  Joseph  Parker,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Greene  County,  Ga.,  Jan.  21, 1799. 
He  was  educated  in  Transylvania  University,  Ky.,  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1821 ; 
»**  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery in  1822;  in  1824  was  ordained  pastor  of  Concord 
Church  by  South  Alabama  Presbytery;  in  1832  became 
stated  supply  at  Mt.  Pisgah,  Kv.,  and  died  there  in  1833. 
See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A rner.  Pulpit,  iv,  60 ; Gen.  ' 
Cot.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1880,  p.  26. 

Cunningham,  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  a Meth- 
°dut  Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Pendleton  County, 
Va,  Aog.  1, 1807.  He  was  converted  in  1825 ; received 
Ikemeto  preach  in  1827 ; in  1829  entered  the  Baltimore 
Conference ; and  iu  1837  was  transferred  to  the  Illinois  i 


Conference,  wherein  he  serv  ed  tHl  his  death,  July  7, 
1848.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1848,  p.*283. 

Cunningham,  Oscar  F.,  a minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Grayson 
County,  Va.,  May  1,  1813.  He  embraced  religion  in 
his  youth;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  his  twenty-first 
year;  and  in  1835  united  with  the  Ilolston  Conference. 
After  travelling  several  years  he  located,  but  subse- 
quently was  made  presiding  elder,  in  which  office  he 
continued  nearly  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Juno  15, 1848. 
Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1848,  p.  169. 

Cunningham,  Richard,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1812.  He  began  to  preach 
in  1828;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Wilmot  Mountain, 
March  25,  1829;  and  remained  there  about  twenty 
years.  lie  was  subsequently  pastor  at  Digbv,  N.  S., 
and  died  Jan.  15,  1858.  Sec  Catbcart,  Bapt.  Encyclop. 
p.  300.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cunningham,  Robert,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Butler  County,  Pa.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1841,  and  in  1848  entered  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference,  wherein  he  toiled  until  he  became  super- 
annuated, in  1870.  He  died  April  8,  1872.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences , 1873,  p.  41. 

Cunningham,  Robert  M.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  10, 17G0. 
He  removed  with  his  father  to  North  Carolina  when  he 
was  in  his  fifteenth  year;  graduated  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, l’a.,  in  1789;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
byter}’ of  South  Carolina  in  1792;  in  1802  removed  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
that  place,  where  he  remained  until  1822.  He  died 
July  1 1, 1839.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A titer.  Pul- 
pit, iv,  58. 

Cunningham,  Timothy,  n Free-will  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  in  March,  1756.  lie  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war;  was  converted  in  1790,  and  com- 
menced preaching  soon  after.  He  was  ordained  Jan. 
25, 1804,  by  the  Edgecomb  Quarterly  Meeting,  Me.,  and, 
after  a ministry  of  great  usefulness,  died,  Jan.  16, 1836. 
See  Eree-icill  Baptist  Register , 1837,  p.  67.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cunningham,  T.  M.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  Duncan,  in  the  Church 
which  bore  the  latter's  name  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  but  de- 
clined, and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  After  Borne  years  he  removed 
as  pastor  to  Indianapolis,  and  thence  to  the  Alexander 
Church,  Philadelphia.  For  the  benefit  of  his  health 
he  went  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  became  pnstor  of 
the  Central  Church.  He  identified  himself  with  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  there,  and  crossed 
the  Continent  several  times  in  its  behalf.  lie  died  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Feb.  22,  1880.  He  was  a preacher  of 
distinguished  ability,  and  his  sermons  were  eloquent 
and  powerful.  See  (San  Francisco)  Occident,  March, 
1880.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Cunningham,  William,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Blairsvillc,  Pa.,  June  14,  1827.  He 
graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1852;  spent  three 
years  teaching  at  Hanodsburg,  Ky.;  studied  one  year 
at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  1858. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  lllnirsville,  June 
17.  1857.  In  June,  1858,  he  went  as  supply  to  Blairs- 
villc ; served  ns  chaplain  to  a regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  one  year;  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  study  and  occasional  preaching  until  1863,  when 
lie  went  West.  lie  served  as  stated  supply  Prospect 
Church,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Peoria,  and  then  the 
Church  of  Princcvillc,  until  1865,  teaching  at  the  same 
time.  Returning  to  Pennsylvania,  he  became  pastor 
of  Fairfield  and  Union  churches,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Blairsvillc.  He  died  April  21,  1879.  See  Xecrol.  Re - 
jtort  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1880,  p.  44. 
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Cunningham,  William  Madison,  D.D.,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  wa3  bom  in  Joncsborougb, 
Tenn.,  June  28, 1812.  He  was  a student  of  Washing- 
ton College;  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1833;  was  ordained  by  the  Lexington 
Prcsbyteiy,  June  20,  1835 ; served  as  pastor  at  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  until  1810;  stated  supply  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  for  a short  time;  pastor  at  La  Grange,  Ga.,frotn 
1811  until  his  death,  March  3, 1870.  See  (Jen.  Cat.  of 
Princeton  TheoL  Sent.  1881,  p.  75. 

Cunningham,  W.  I.  W.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Indiana  about  1830.  lie  was 
converted  in  early  life;  educated  in  part  in  Asbury 
(now  De  I’auw)  University;  engaged  in  teaching  for  a 
time,  and  began  preaching  in  1858.  After  supplying  a 
circuit  in  the  North-west  Wisconsin  Conference,  be  was 
received  into  the  travelling  ranks,  where  he  continued 
for  six  years,  then  took  a supernumerary  relation,  and 


1741,  leaving  De  Patriarchis  Constant  inopolitanis  (Ant- 
werp, 1733).  Cuper  aided  in  collecting  the  A eta  Sanc- 
torum of  the  Bollaudists,  July  and  August.  See  Hoefer, 
A 'out.  JHoff.  GMrale , s.  v. 

Cupido  {Cupid) , in  Roman  mythology,  was  the 
god  of  loving  desire , a translation  of  the  Greek  ;rrj3oc- 
The  name  is  more  poetical  than  mythical,  and  usually 
he  is  identified  with  A mor  (q.  v.). 

Cupola  (ItaL),  a concave  ceiling,  cither  hemispheri- 
cal or  of  any  other  curve,  covering  a circular  or  poly  gonal 
area;  also  a roof,  the  exterior  of  which  is  of  either  of 
these  forms,  more  usually  called  a dome,  and  in  Latin 
tholus. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  A rchitect.  s.  v. 

Cupples  is  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  cler- 
gymen : 

1.  Gkohge  (1),  son  of  the  minister  of  Kirkoswald, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1752;  appointed  to  the  living 
at  Swinton  in  175-1,  ami  ordained,  lie  diet!  Sept.  14, 


the  next  year  was  transferred  to  the  Minnesota  Confer-  . 8Cventv.one  vcars.  See  Fasti  Kecks.  Sco- 

cnce,  in  which  he  labored  until  compelled  to  take  a su-  ; 447. 

perannuated  relation.  He  died  April  3, 1882.  Sec  Min-  ^ Gkohge  (2),  son  of  the  minister  of  Swinton,  was 
utes  of  Animal  Conferences , 1882,  p.  318.  licensed  to  preach  in  1807 ; became  assistant  at  Dun- 

Cunred,  became  nbbot  of  the  monastery  of  Sts.  Pc-  f>ar ; was  presented  to  the  living  at  Legcrwood  in  181 1 ; 
rand  Paul  (afterwards  St.  Augustine’s)  at  Canterbury,  ordained  in  1812;  elected  presbytery  clerk  in  1825; 


See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 


ter  and  Paul  (aft 
in  803,  and  died  in  823. 

Biog.  s.  v. 

Cunuberthus.  Sec  Cynibebct  (2). 

Cunuulfus.  See  Cynbwui.f. 

Cunyngham.  See  Cuningham,  Cunningham. 

Cuoenburg,  an  English  abbess  in  Mercia,  A.D. 

811. 

Cup  ok  Blessing,  a cup  which  was  blessed  among  - ...  „ 

the  Jews  in  cerentoninl  entertainments,  or  on  solemn  llon’  amm  ing  0 le  ac  ' V-V.  , 

occasions.  Paul  employs  the  expression  (1  Cor.  x,  16)  datned  .1.  1,20,  and  d.ed  March  17, 1,51,  aged 

to  describe  the  wine  used  iu  the  Lord’s  supper. 

CUP,  Eucharistic.  See  Chalice. 

CUP  of  Salvation,  an  offering,  probably  a libation 

of  wine  poured  on  « he  victim  j among-  the  Etrurians.  She  had  a temple  at  Firmum 

occasions,  which  the  Jews  of  Egypt  offered  .n  their  fes-  ^ Asia. 

tivals  for  deliverance  (2  Macc.  vt,  2,).  .....  , , „ 

, . _ , , , • , 1 . Cura  (core),  in  Roman  mvthologv,  was  an  allegonc 

Cup6,  PiKUiiE,  a French  theologian,  who  lived  ...  £ f ^ ’ fablc  i#  toR*  In  thought,  she  wat  sit- 

tl.e  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  was  rector  of  Ik, is.  | |ing-by  the  N,,oro  of  the  ^ and  etching  the  waves. 


transferred  to  the  second  charge,  Stirling,  in  1833 : ad- 
mitted in  1834;  joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843;  and 
was  admitted  minister  to  the  Free  Church,  Kilmadock, 
the  same  year.  He  died  May  1,  1850,  aged  sixty-four 
years.  Sec  Fasti  Kecks.  Scvticamr,  i,  520;  ii,  682. 

3.  WlLUAM,  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1717 ; presented  to  the  living 
at  Kirkoswald  in  1719;  and  was  the  first  in  Scotland 
who  gave  in  a letter  of  acceptance  with  the  presenta- 

He  was  or- 
about 

sixty-one  years.  11c  published  The  Experiences  of 
John  Stevenson , Land-laborer  of  Dailly  ( 1729 ).  See 
Fasti  Kecks.  Scoticamr , ii,  121. 

Cupra,  in  Roman  my  tliology,  was  the  name  of  Juno 


in  the  diocese  of  Saintes,  and  wrote  Le  Ciel  Ourert  it 
Tuns  ks  Homines  (1768),  a work  reputed  to  be  profane. 
Sec  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bioij.  Ginlrale , s.  v. 


Unconsciously  to  herself,  licr  fingers  formed  out  of  clay 
a form— and  behold ! it  was  man.  She  begged  Jupiter 
to  give  him  life,  which  he  did.  but  required  that  the 


Cupella,  in  Christian  archoology,  is  a small  scpul-  ma„  8j,mild  belong  to  him,  to  which  Cura  was  opposed, 
chral  recess  for  children,  in  the  catacombs.  At  present  ns  8be  bjuj  fortn{.,|  him,  and,  moreover,  the  earth,  from 
wc  have  only  one  instance  of  its  use,  which  is  given  by  J w|»ich  lie  had  been  taken,  would  not  agree.  Saturn,  as 
Mnrclii  {Monument i Primit.  p.  111).  The  inscription  1 jndgr, said : Jupiter  shall  receive  the  body  after  death, 
upon  it  records  the  burial  of  licr  two  children,  Secundi- 1 ^;ura  shall  have  it  during  life,  and  his  name  shall  be 
na  and  Laurentins, by  their  mother  Sccunda.  The  sol-  | f,omo 


ecisms  in  grammar  and  orthography  of  which  it  is  carth). 


(man),  because  he  was  taken  from  humus  (the 


full  show  that  Secunda  was  a person  of  bumble  rank. 
The  stone  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  Kircberiaiium. 

Cupella  is  evidently  the  diminutive  of  cupa,  ex- 
plained to  mean  ** urn,*'  “sepulchral  chest.”  This 
sense  is  a derivative  one,  from  its  classical  meaning 
of  a large  cask,  butt,  or  vat.  It  appears  in  pagan  in- 
scriptions but  rarely.  The  use  of  the  word  survived 
until  later  times.  The  idea  lias  been  propounded  that 
we  mav  find  in  cupella , as  a place  of  Christian  burial, 
the  etvmolngv  of  the  word  cupella,  clia|)el,  which  has 
so  Ion 
factory 

architectural  term  cujxda  is  another  form  of  the  same 
root. — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Cupellomancy,  divination  by  means  of  cups.  The 
practice  is  very  ancient.  It  was  known  in  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliv,  5).  and  is  still  practiced 


Curacao  is  an  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch.  A large  proportion  of  the  population 
consists  of  free  negroes,  and  for  their  lienelit  the  Neth- 
erlands Bible  Society  published  in  1846  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  to  which,  since  18G5,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  has 
been  added  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Curae  (cares),  in  Roman  mythology,  were  reveng- 
ing goddesses,  wlio  lived  at  the  entrance  to  Tartarus. 


Curate.  Wc  add  an  account  of  the  history  of  this 
g perplexed  philologists,  and  of  which  no  satis- 1 0Qicc  from  Walcott,  Sac.  Archetol.  s.  v. : 
v dcri\  ation  has  e\  er  3 et  been  discoi  ered.  The  4I  gnU1  tl|C  4tj(  nn^  Bt|,  CeMttirle«  In  the  East  there  were 

country  curntes,  and  Cyprian  mentions  town  clergy.  In 
the  largo  cities,  from  the  4ili  to  the  6th  century,  111  the 
East  and  at  Rome,  the  churches  had  their  own  priests, 
who  Instructed  the  jieople,  the  commnnion  lieing  giveu 
only  in  the  cathedral.  In  the  beginning  of  the  4ih  cen- 
tury pope  Marcelius  established  twenty-five  titles  for  pre- 
paratory instruction  before  baptism  and  reconciliation 


. . , 1 # M _ ii  4 n pjiniUMV  liiMniuiiwii  i»rn»iu  u.ijuiniu  iiuu  ivwihiiiuuuu 

in  England,  among  the  ignorant,  who  proless  to  read  p^iient*.  iu  the  Greek  Church  cardinal  nriot*  dis- 
in  cups  a sign  of  future  events.  See  Divination.  charged  the  snnic  duty.  In  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 

Cuper,  Willem,  a Flemish  historian  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  was  boru  at  Antwerp  in  1686,  and  died  Feb.  2, 


ttirv  t he  bishop  sent  the  cuchnrlst  for  distribution  to  the 
parish  priests:  then  by  degrees  the  Inner  received  power 
to  rccoucile  penitents  in  case  of  necessity  and  heretics  In 
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danger  of  death,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  ; to  visit  the  l 
sick,  to  administer  extreme  unction,  nnd  to  choose  sing- 
ers. In  the  7th  century  the  number  of  assistant  clerks 
was  augmented  or  diminished  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  Church  revenues,  ns  in  the  6th  century  they  hnd 
received  authority  to  celebrate  in  their  churches  nnd  ora- 
tories, chapels  of  ease  required  by  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  faithful.  The  bishops  gradually  regard- 
ing them  as  fellow-workers,  subordinated  their  assistants 
to  them  iu  all  things  touching  divine  worship  and  burial. 
It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  In  Kngland, 
that  the  word  was  restricted  to  assistant  clergy,  deputies, 

• ■r  substitutes.  Iu  France  the  latter  are  still  called  vicars. 
In  England,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  distinction  wns 
drawn  between  temporary  and  perpetual  curates." 

Curcach  (Corcair,  or  Quorrair)  is  the  name  of 
several  Irish  virgin  saints,  of  whom  only  two  are  clearly 
traceable : 

1.  Commemorated  March  8 or  Aug.  8,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  sister  of  St.Fiuuiaii  and  daughter  of  Corpreus, 
of  a princely  family  in  Ulster,  and  to  have  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century. 

2.  Commemorated  July  21  as  the  patron  saint  of 
Kilcorkev,  iu  County  Roscommon.  See  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Bi'tg.  a.  v. 

Curchus.  a deity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Prussia,  who  was  believed  to  preside  over  eating  and 
drinking,  on  which  account  they  offered  to  him  their 
first-fruits,  in  his  honor  kept  up  a continual  fire,  and  ev- 
ery year,  breaking  his  old  statue,  erected  a new  one. 

CurcneuB.  Sec  Corcan. 

Curcodemus,  an  ancient  deacon  commemorated  in 
Usuard's  .1  fartyrology  as  a martyr  at  Auxerre  on  May  4. 

Curdle,  James,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  University,  lie  wns  licensed  to 
preach  in  1821,  ordained  in  1825  as  missionary  at  Tar- 
bert,  presented  to  the  living  at  Gigha  and  Cara  in  1826, 
and  admitted  in  1827.  He  was  there  in  1860.  See 
Fasti  Eccies.  Scoticana,  iii,  4 1 . 

Cure  by  Faith.  See  Faith-curb. 

Curetae,  in  Creek  mythology,  were  originally  priests 
of  the  orgiastic  Jupiter  cultus  on  Crete.  They  were 
armed,  and  their  worship  consisted  in  weapon-dances. 
The  latter  was  also  the  case  with  the  Corylmntes  and 
with  the  I dsean  Dactyles;  therefore  these  three  classes 
were  eventually  confused.  According  to  Strabo,  those 
Curet*  who  were  among  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
.•Etolia  were  different  from  the  above. 

Curens.  Joachim,  a Protestant  theologian  nnd  phi- 
losopher of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Frcistadt,  in  Silesia, 
Oct.  22.  1532.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1554 
was  rector  in  bis  native  city.  He  then  went  to  Padua 
and  Bologna  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  after  his  re- 
turn, in  1559,  settled  as  physician  at  Glogatt,  where  lie 
took  an  active  jiart  in  the  introduction  of  ilie  Refor- 
mation, but  in  the  spirit  of  his  friend  Mclanchthon.  He 
died  at  Glogau,  Jan.  21, 1573.  One  year  after  bis  death 
his  Exegesis  Perspicna.  etc.,  appeared,  which  caused  the 
deposition  and  expulsion  of  all  Philippistic  theologians 
by  August  of  Saxony,  because  he  believed  them  to  be 
the  autlmrs  of  the  same.  See  Grusingcr,  Comment  alio 
de  Joack.  Cureo  (Marburg,  1853);  Heppe,  Geschichte 
des  dentschen  Proteslantismus  ( ibid.  cod. ),  ii,  422  sq., 
467-494;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (13.  P.) 

Curia,  Francesco,  a Neapolitan  painter,  was  born 
in  1538.  ami  was  a pupil  of  (Jio.  Filippo  Criscuolo;  af- 
terwards visited  Rome,  where  he  studied  the  works  of 
Raphael.  On  his  return  to  Naples  he  painted  for  the 
churches  there.  His  masterpiece  was  a grand  picture 
of  The  Crucifixion,  in  the  Chiesa  della  Pieta.  He  died 
in  1610.  Sec  Spooner,  Biot/.  Hist . of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Curia  1 (or  Curiel),  Juan  Alfonso,  a Spanish 
Benedictine,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Salamanca, 
whore  he  died,  Sept.  28,  1609.  After  his  death  were 
published  I. return  in  D.  T hornet  A q.  1,2  (Douay,  1618; 
Antwerp,  1621):  — Coni  rarer  sue  in  Dicersa  Loca  S. 
Scripturtr  (Salamanca,  1611).  See  Le  Mire,  De  Script. 


Sac.  xvii;  Nic.  Antonio,  BilAioth.  IHsp.  i,  631 ; Hurter, 
Nomendator,  i,  275;  Langhorst,  iu  Wetzer  u.  Welte's 
Kirchen-Lerikon,  s.  v.  (11.  P.) 

Curlg.  See  Cyricus. 

Curio  was  the  president  of  a curia  or  ward  in  an- 
cient Rome.  H is  office  was  to  officiate  as  priest.  There 
were  thirty  curiones,  and  over  these  was  a curio  nuixi- 
mus  or  chief  priest. 

Curitan  is  the  name  of  two  early  Irish  saints : 

1.  Abbot  and  bishop  of  Rosmeinn,  commemorated 
March  16,  was  one  of  those  who  assisted  in  releasing 
certain  women  of  Erinn  from  bondage. 

2.  Of  Kilmore,  commemorated  Aug.  9.  Sec  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biop.  su  v. 

Curnan,  an  early  Irish  saint,  commemorated  Jan. 
6,  was  bishop  of  Kilcoman,  and  was  the  son  of  Sinell, 
of  the  race  of  Coinan,  in  Ulster. 

Cumock,  Nkiikmiaii,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1810.  He  united  with  the 
Church  at  thirteen;  began  to  preach  at  an  early  age; 
entered  the  ministry*  in  1834,  and  died  July  26,  1869. 
He  was  known  as  “ the  children’s  preacher."  He  pub- 
lished a work  entitled  The  Father  of  Methodism  (Lond. 
1847,  18mo).  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1869,  p.  27 ; Stevenson,  Wesleyan  Hymn-book  and  its  .1  s- 
sociations  (Lond.  1870),  p.  315. 

Curradi  (or  Currado),  Francesco,  a Florentine 
historical  and  portrait  painter,  was  bom  in  1570,  and 
studied  under  Battista  Naldiui.  His  Magdalene , and 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thecla,  in  the  Florentine  galler- 
ies, are  considered  his  best.  He  died  in  1661.  See 
Hoofer,  Nouv.  Biog.  C Mr  ale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rts,  ».  v. 

Curran,  Richard  Augustus,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Mifflintowu,  l’a.,  July  15,  1808. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1834,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1837 ; became 
stated  supply  at  Millville,  N.  J.,  and  Gnllipolis,  O.,  in 
1838;  Onasville,  Ga.,  in  1839.  Ifc  Mas  ordained  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey  the  same 
year,  and  l>ecamc  stated  supply  at  Cedarville,  N.  J., 
and  pastor  in  1842;  at  Shavers  Creek  Church,  Pa.,  in 
1849 ; Cottage  Church  in  1854,  and  dismissed  in  1859,  on 
being  appointed  professor  of  Pottstown  Cottage  Semi- 
nary. lie  afterwards  became  stated  supply  and  teach- 
er at  Huntington,  Ind. ; pastor  at  Minerva,  O.,  in  1872; 
at  Bethlehem,  l’a.,  in  1874,  and  dismissed  in  1875,  He 
died  at  Bourbon,  Ind.,  March  20, 1883,  See  Necrol.  Re- 
port of  Princeton  A lumni,  1884.  (W,  P.  S.) 

Curxelly.  Charles,  an  English  Wesleyan  preacher, 
was  bom  at  Devonport,  -fan.  4, 1806.  He  Mas  convert- 
ed at  fifteen;  began  to  preach  iu  1827 ; Mas  received  by 
the  conference  in  1830;  and  retired  to  Bristol  iu  1862, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  29,  1868.  See  Minutes  of  the  Hrit- 
ish  Conference,  1869,  p.  10. 

Currie  is  the  family  name  of  numerous  Scotch 
clergymen  : 

1.  Henry,  a native  of  Kinross-shire,  mbs  licensed  to 
preach  in  1793;  presented  to  the  living  at  Carsphairn 
in  1802,  and  ordained;  and  died  suddenly,  Dec. 9, 1815, 
aged  sixty-three  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticunce,  i, 
707. 

2.  Jambs  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1645;  Mas  called  to  the  living  at  Shotts  iu 
1649,  and  ordained;  deprived  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1662;  cited  before  the  privy  council  in  1669  for 
keeping  conventicles,  but  escaped  censure  bv  not  ap- 
pearing; accepted  indulgence  in  1672,  thereby  offend- 
ing his  parishioners,  who  forsook  the  church;  was 
again  cited  in  1677  and  in  1684  for  keeping  conventi- 
cles; refused  to  read  the  proclamation  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  escape  of  the  king  from  the  Rye-house  plot,  and 
M as  imprisoned  in  1(385 ; M as  returned  to  his  charge  at 
Shotts  iu  1687,  and  died  before  Jan.  24, 1693.  See  Fas- 
ti Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  297,  298. 
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3.  James  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1695;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1697 ; called 
to  the  living  at  Hoddam  in  1700,  and  ordained ; and  died 
Feb.  25,  1726,  aged  fifty-two  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  i,  621. 

4.  James  (3),  son  of  the  minister  at  Hoddam,  re- 
ceived a bursary  in  Glasgow  University  in  1741;  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Kirkpatrick-Fleming  in  1745 ; 
ordained  in  1746;  transferred  to  Middlebic  in  1763; 
and  died  Oct.  24,  1773,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  622,  624. 

5.  James  (4),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1809;  elected 
to  the  living  at  Catrine  in  1815;  ordained  in  1816; 
and  deposed  in  June,  1836,  for  intoxication.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana , ii,  141. 

6.  John  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1629 ; was  called  to  the  living  at  Culler  in  1636 ; 
wus  deposed  in  1653,  but  restored  by  the  synod  in  1661. 
He  died  in  reduced  circumstances.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  i,  218. 

7.  John  (2),  a native  of  Ochiltree,  was  called  to  the 
living  at  Oldhamstocks  in  1694;  ordained  in  1695; 
transferred  to  Elgin  in  1697,  but  not  confirmed ; trans- 
ferred to  Haddington  in  1704 ; elected  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1709,  and  tlied  June  18,  1720. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana , i,  313,877. 

8.  John  (3),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University 
in  1695;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1699;  called  to  the 
living  at  Old  MonkJand  in  1700,  and  ordained ; ami  died 
iu  1741,  aged  about  sixty-six  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  ii,  293. 

9.  John  (4),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1699;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1705;  called  to 
the  living  at  Kinglassic  the  same  year,  and  ordained. 
He  adhered  to  the  protest  against  loosing  the  four  se- 
ceders  iu  1733,  and  died  Sept.  22, 1765,  aged  about  eigh- 
ty-six years.  He  published  A Sermon  at  the  Ojtcning 
of  the  Synod  (1733) ; and  seven  separate  works  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  Church.  See  Fasti  Eccles. Scoticana,  ii,548. 

10.  John  (5),  son  of  the  minister  of  Old  Moukland, 
took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1725;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1730;  called  to  the  living  at  New 
Monkland  in  1732;  ordained  in  1733,  ami  died  April 
19,  1758.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  295. 

11.  John  (6),  a native  of  Dumfriesshire. was  licensed 
to  preach  iu  1816;  presented  to  the  living  at  Murroes 
in  1821,  and  ordained.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Irriny 
in  1846,  and  died  July  20, 1863.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticana, iii,  729. 

12.  WiLUAJt,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity iu  1742 ; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1744 ; called 
to  the  living  at  Scone,  but  set  aside  in  1747 ; called  and 
ordained  assistant  and  successor  to  his  father  at  King- 
lassie  in  1750;  and  died  March  11,  1770,  aged  forty- 
eight  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  648. 

Currie,  A.  H.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
entered  the  miuistry  about  1866,  and  throughout  his 
life  remained  in  the  diocese  of  Virginia.  In  1870  he 
was  living  in  Warminster;  in  1871  became  rector  of 
Tillotsou  Parish,  residing  at  Glenmore;  and  continued 
iu  this  rectorship  until  his  death,  Oct.  17,  1878.  See 
Prot.  Ejiisc.  Almanac,  1880,  p.  171. 

Currie,  Robert  O.,  D.D.,  a (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  of  Scotch  parentage,  in  1806.  He 
graduated  from  Rutgers  College  iu  1829,  and  from  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1834.  llis  only 
settlement  ns  a pastor  was  at  New  Utrecht,  L.  I.,  from 
1835  to  1866,  when  lie  died.  His  mind  was  remarknblc 
for  clearness,  precision,  and  strength;  his  learning  was 
varied,  accurate,  and  thorough.  He  was  nn  excellent 
classical  and  Biblical  scholar.  As  a preacher,  lie  was 
instructive,  direct,  fervid,  and  strong.  He  wrote  much 
for  the  religious  periodical  press.  His  only  volume  is 
a well-written  memoir  of  his  former  pastor  and  friend, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Sluvter.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref  Church  in  America,  a.  v.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 


Currier,  John,  n Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Meredith,  N.  II.,  May  13,  1809.  He  was  con- 
verted at  twenty-three;  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Dur- 
ham Quarterly  Meeting  in  May,  1838 ; and  was  ordained 
in  January,  1842.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Thornton, 
where  he  preached  hut  a short  time,  and  died  Nov.  2, 
1843.  Sec  Free -trill  Baptist  Register,  1844,  p.  75. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Curry,  Hiram  M.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Adams  County,  O.,  April  7, 1818.  He 
was  converted  in  early  life;  in  1848  was  admitted  into 
the  Ohio  Conference;  was  transferred  in  1863  to  the 
Cincinnati  Conference,  and  died  March  3,  1874.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  102;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Curry,  J.  M.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  Can- 
ning, N.  B.  He  was  appointed  to  a mission  in  Mirami- 
chi  iu  1860 ; ordained  iu  1864,  at  Norton ; was  pastor  at 
Northampton,  Rockland,  South  Richmond,  Hampton, 
and  Upham  ; and  labored  at  Kars,  Wickham.  McDon- 
ald’s Corner,  Hammond  Vale,  Peticodiac,  North  River, 
and  Shediac,  all  in  New  Brunswick.  lie  died  at  Hills- 
borough, Feb.  8,  1880,  aged  forty -nine.  See  Baptist 
Year -bool  for  Maritime  Provinces,  1880;  Bill,  Fijly 
Years  with  the  Baptists,  p.  569. 

Cuiry,  Thomas  M.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Yorktown,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y\, 
F’cb.  13. 1831.  He  was  converted  at  twenty-one ; stud- 
ied in  the  New  York  Conference  Seminary ; iu  1856  en- 
tered the  New  York  Conference,  and  died  Sept.  17, 1868. 
See  Minutes  of  A maud  Conferences,  1869,  p.  90. 

Curry,  William  F.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  Bourbon  Co.,  Kv.,  July  23, 1800.  He  was 
educated  at  Transylvania  University,  Lexington ; li- 
censed by  the  New  Y'ork  Presbytery  iu  1822,  and  sent 
as  a missionary  to  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  where 
his  labors  were  abundantly  blessed.  About  1830  he 
was  appointed  general  agent  for  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  northern  Ohio.  He  died  May  19,1861.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p.  179. 

Cursdr&s,  Ecclksi.e,  were  messengers  employed 
in  the  early  Christian  Church,  in  times  of  danger,  to 
give  private  notice  to  each  member  of  the  time  and 
place  of  bolding  meetings  for  worship.  It  was  also  the 
term  used  to  denote  messengers  sent  from  one  country 
to  another  it|>on  the  important  affairs  of  the  Church. 

Cursfial£s  Equi  ( jwst-horses ),  i.  e.  horses  belong- 
ing to  the  “public  course;”  called  also  for  shortness 
cursus,  “course."  The  Roman  posting  or  postal  system 
— the  distinction  between  the  two  belongs  to  a late 
stage  of  civilization — was  established  by  Augustus.  Ao 
cording  to  the  Secret  History  of  Procopius,  the  day’s 
journey  consisted  of  eight  posts,  sometimes  fewer,  but 
never  less  than  five.  Each  stable  had  forty  horses,  and 
as  many  stablemen.  Bingham  gives  a quite  incorrect 
idea  of  the  system  in  describing  the  cursuales  equi  as 
Icing  simply  impressed  for  the  army  and  exchequer. 
The  early  Christian  emperors  made  minute  laws  regu- 
lating these  messengers,  and  some  of  them  evince  their 
regard  for  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  animals.  The 
clergy  were  exempt  frum  this  service,  and  from  the  tax 
for  it.  Sec  Smith,  Hid.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  &,  v. 

Cursus  is  the  original  name  of  the  breviary  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Romish  Church.  The  same  term  was  used  to 
denote  the  Gnllican  liturgy,  which  was  used  in  the  Brit- 
ish churches  for  a long  period,  until  the  Roman  liturgy 
came  to  be  employed.  See  Litdaqt. 

Curtain  (cortina,  aulaum, velum;  /3 if\ov,  vapasci- 
raapa,  Karanirnapa,  dptp&vpov).  Curtains  were  used 
in  ancient  churches  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  to 
hang  over  the  outer  doorway  of  the  church ; (2)  to 
close  the  doorway  between  the  nave  of  the  church  and 
the  sanctuary,  or  icrhnps  rather  to  fill  the  open  panels 
or  cancelli  of  the  door,  during  the  time  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  cucharist ; (3)  to  fill  the  space  between  tho 
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pillars  of  the  ciboriam,  or  canopy  of  the  altar;  (4)  cur- 
tains were  also  used  in  baptisteries, — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Curtchew  (Cutchou,  or  Cowslan)  is  appar- 
ently an  early  Scottish  name  for  St.  Constantine 
(q.  r.> 

Curteis,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  one  of 
the  prebendaries  of  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury  in  1755, 
rector  of  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  of  St.  Dionis  Backclmrch, 
London,  and  one  of  the  proctors  in  convocation  for  the 
diocese  of  Rochester,  died  April  28,  1775,  See  Annual 
Register,  1775,  p.  209, 

Cnrtenius,  Antoni  us,  a Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Holland  in  1698,  and  came  to  America 
in  1730.  lie  was  pastor  at  Hackensack  until  1787 ; 
at  Hackensack  and  Schraalenburgh  until  1755;  Brook- 
lyn, Flat  lands,  Bushwick,  Flat  bush,  New  Utrecht,  and 
Gravesend  in  1756,  when  he  died.  See  Corwin,  Man- 
ual of  the.  Ref  Church  in  A merica , 3d  cd.  p.  226. 

Curti,  Francesco,  a Bolognese  engraver,  was  bom 
in  1603,  and  studied  under  Chcrubino  Alberti.  The 
following  arc  his  principal  plates : The  Virgin  and  St. 
Catherine;  The  Virgin  Teaching  the  Infant  Jesus  to 
Read;  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine ; The  Infant 
Christ  Sleeping.  He  died  about  1670.  Sec  Iloefer, 
Xouc.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v.;  Spooner,  Uiog.  Ilist.  of  the 
Fine.  .4  rts,  s.  v. 

Curti,  Pietro,  an  Italian  Hebraist  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  who  was  bom  in  Rome  in  1711,  and  died  there 
April  4,  1762,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  met- 
aphysicians of  his  time.  He  taught  Hebrew  in  the 
Roman  College,  and  published  several  dissertations  on 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  especially  Christus  Sa- 
cerdos  (Rome,  1751) Sol  Stans  (ibid.  1754)  :—Sol  Re- 
trogradus  (ibid.  1756).  See  Hocfer,  A our.  liiog.  Gene- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Curtice,  Corban,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Windsor,  N.  II.,  Feb.  11,  1809.  He  studied  at 
Hancock  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Gilmanton  Sem- 
inary in  1843;  Oct.  5 of  that  year  was  ordained  pastor 
of  Xorthfield  and  Sanbomton  Bridge  (the  latter  now 
Tilton),  N.  H.,  and  was  dismissed  Way  3,  1870.  The 
next  three  years  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Boscawen,  and 
thereafter  resided  at  Tilton,  without  charge,  until  his 
death,  Feb.  19, 1881.  Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  26. 

Curtis,  Chandler,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  in  1795.  In  1835  be  went  to  the 
Indian  country,  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  field  of  bis 
labors  was  among  various  Indian  tribes,  from  the  Choc- 
taws, on  Red  River,  to  the  Omahas,  far  to  the  north- 
west. After  five  years’  sendee  he  removed  to  Griggs- 
ville,  ILL  in  1842  to  Massachusetts,  was  pastor  for  two 
rears  in  Westminster,  and  died  July  27,  1881.  He 
published,  in  1866,  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  and  two 
volumes  on  Christianity  Delineated.  See  The  Watch- 
man, Sept.  8,  1881.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Curtis,  Daniel,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1799.  He  was  converted  in  youth  ; 
baptized  at  Blandford  Street  Church  in  1815,  of  which 
be  was  deacon  for  many  years;  and  in  1827  assisted  in 
forming  a new  Church  for  the  Rev.  J.  Foreman,  in  Dor- 
set Square.  Being  an  occasional  preacher  for  some  years, 
Mr.  Curtis  was  ordained  pastor  at  Homerton  Row,  in 
August,  1837,  and  died  July  26, 1853.  See  (Loud.)  Baj>- 
lut  Hand-book,  1854,  p.  48. 

Curtis,  David,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
East  Stonghton,  Maas.,  Feb.  17,  1782.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1808;  was  pastor  at  two 
different  times  in  Pawtuxct,  R.  L,  and  for  one  year  post- 
master of  the  village.  For  two  years  he  preached  in 
Harwich,  Maiuu,  and  for  about  the  same  time  at  New 
Bedford;  lived  eight  years  in  Abington,  serving  part 
•A  the  time  as  pastor.  His  next  pastorates,  of  two  years 


each,  were  at  Fisksvillc  and  Chepacket,  both  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  his  native  place,  and  he  died  there,  Sept.  12,  1869. 
See  Fuller,  History  of  Ilanctch,  p.  226.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Curtis,  Grandison,  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Ohio,  July  22, 
1818.  He  joined  the  Baptists  in  early  life;  removed 
to  the  Pacific  const  in  1850;  in  1862  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South;  soon  after  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  continued  as  a local  preacher  until  1871, 
when  he  entered  the  Columbia  Conference,  wherein  lie 
labored  till  his  death,  which  occurred  near  La  Grande, 
Union  Co.,  Or.,  Jan.  21,  1873.  Sec  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1873,  p. 
908. 

Curtis,  Harvey,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1806.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Middlebury  College.  Vt.,  in  1831;  studied  the 
next  year  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ; was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bran- 
don, \ t.,  Feb.  18,  1836;  in  1843  accepted  a call  from  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Madison,  ImL  and  remained 
there  eight  years.  In  1852  lie  was  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago ; in  1858  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  Knox  College,  111.,  and  died  at  Gales- 
burg, Sept,  18, 1862.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac , 
1863,  p.  292;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881, 

p.81. 

Curtis,  Henry,  n Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Illston,  I/eicestersliire,  England,  Oct.  1 1, 1800.  Ho  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1812;  resided  first  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  joined  the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach,  March  10, 1824.  The  same  year  he  was  or- 
dained at  Harpersville,  N.  Y.;  in  1832  lie  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Bethany,  where  he  remained  four- 
teen years.  He  did  much  evangelical  labor  in  Wayne 
County,  during  a period  of  thirty-five  years,  and  thir- 
teen churches  were  more  or  less  under  his  pastoral  care. 
He  died  about  1860.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop. 
p.  302.  (J.C.S.) 

Curtis,  James,  an  English  Methodist  preacher,  was 
bom  at  Westwoodside,  Lincolnshire,  in  1797.  Removing 
to  Sheffield,  he  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  devoted  himself  to  Church  work.  In  1822  he  en- 
tered the  New  Connection  ministry,  and  for  thirty-three 
years  travelled  in  twenty- two  circuits,  most  of  them 
important  ones.  He  became  a superannuate  in  1855, 
and  died  in  the  city  of  York,  March  8, 1874.  See  Min- 
utes of  the  Conference. 

Curtis,  John,  a Wesleyan  missionary,  after  spend- 
ing three  years  in  the  theological  institution  at  Rich- 
mond, England,  was  in  1868  appointed  to  Honduras, 
Central  America,  where  he  labored  in  various  circuits. 
He  returned  to  England  in  impaired  health,  and  was 
ordained  at  the  Conference  of  1872.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed to  Turk’s  Island,  Bahama  district,  but  was 
seized  with  pulmonary  disense,  and  died  at  sea,  on  his 
homeward  voyage,  Aug.  6,  1874.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference , 1875,  p.  34. 

Curtis,  John  D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  England,  Feb.  29,  1816.  He 
came  to  Philadelphia,  l*a.,  with  his  parents,  when  but 
three  years  of  age;  began  preaching  at  the  age  of 
■twenty;  in  1837  united  with  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence; in  1876  became  superannuated,  and  retired  to 
the  city  of  Wilmington,  where  he  died,  July  25,  1877. 
Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1878,  p.  22. 

Curtis,  Jonathan,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  Oct.  22, 178G.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1811 ; was  ordained  at  Ep- 
som, N.  H.,  in  1815;  dismissed  in  1825.  His  other 
charges  were  Sharon,  Mass.,  Pittsfield,  N.  H„  and  South 
Woodstock,  Conn.  He  died  at  Cliico|>ee,  Mass..  Jan. 
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27,  1861.  Mr.  Curtis  published  several  Sermons  and 
Addresses.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1861,  p.  352. 

Curtis.  Joseph,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Exeter  in  1815.  lie  labored  as  an  evangelist 
while  vet  a layman  in  the  Established  Church ; after- 
wards became  a Baptist,  gave  up  business  entirely,  and 
devoted  himself  to  gratuitous  labors  from  place  to  place, ' 
visiting  the  cottages,  where  he  read,  prayed,  and  con- 
versed, announcing  at  each  house  his  intention  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air.  He  was  some  time  pastor 
at  St.  Maty  Ottery,  and  at  Cranford,  Middlesex.  He 
died  near  Dcvoran,  Cornwall,  Dec.  18, 1878.  See  (Lond.) 
Jinptist  Hand-book,  1880,  p.  294. 

Curtis,  Joseph  E.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Wethersfield, Conn.,  Oct.  9, 1789.  He  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1815,  and  went  to  Vir- 
ginia. where  he  was  licensed  by  Hanover  Presbytery 
in  1828,  and  installed  pastor  of  Powhatan  Church,  re- 
maining there  until  1842.  He  died  at  Montrose,  March 
1,  1859.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A Imanac , 1860,  p.  G9. 

Cuitis,  Joseph  Wait,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Vermont.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1811;  was  ordained,  July  5, 1816,  pastor  at 
North  Yarmouth,  Me. ; preached  at  Warren,  O.,  from 
1820  to  1832;  was  chaplain  of  Vermont  penitentiarv 
for  two  years;  missionary  in  Canada  in  1835;  without 
a charge  in  Vermont  the  next  year;  and  pastor  at  Had- 
ley, Mass.,  from  1836  until  his  death,  March  16,  1857. 
See  Trien.  Cat.  of  A ndorer  Theol.  Sem.  1870,  p.  28. 

Curtis,  M.  Ashley,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  for  several  years,  until  about  1856, 
in  Society  Hill.  S.  C.  Shortly  after  lie  was  rector  of  1 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  Hillsborough,  N.  C.,  and  in  this 
pastorate  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  April,  1872. 
See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1873,  p.  133. 

Curtis,  Otis  Freemr.r,  n Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  II.,  July  6,  1804.  He 
studied  at  Kimball  Union  Academy;  read  theology 
with  Rev.  William  A.  Chapin  at  Craftsbury,  Vt. ; and 
was  ordained  an  evangelist  Oct.  23,  1828.  He  was 
pastor  at  Barton  and  Irasburg  the  two  following  years; 
evangelist  in  Derby  and  other  towns  in  northern  Ver- 
mont (Barro,  Pcacham,  Clover,  Plainfield)  from  1830  to 
1835;  preached  in  Canton  (HI.),  Chicago,  Racine,  Keno-  I 
sha,  Waukesha,  and  Milwaukee;  Shopierc  from  1848  to 
1850;  installed  at  Emerald  Grove,  Wis.,  May  6,  1851 ; ; 
dismissed  May  1,  18G3;  preached  at  Versailles,  N.  Y.,  i 
among  the  Seneca  Indians,  from  1864  to  1867 ; was  act- 
ing pastor  at  Dover,  111-,  until  1874;  without  charge  at 
Emerald  Grove  until  1878;  and  died  at  David  City, 
Neb.,  July  1, 1879.  Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  16. 

Curtis,  Reuben  B.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Lisbon,  Me.  He  was  converted  in  j 
1830,  in  1845  joined  the  Maine  Conference,  in  1862  was 
transferred  to  the  Wisconsin  Conference,  in  1868  be- 
came superannuated,  and  died  May  21, 1872.  See  31 in- 
Ules  of  Annual  Conferences , 1872,  p.  1 19. 

Curtis.  Thomas.  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister  and 
educator,  was  born  in  England,  and  came  to  America 
about  1845,  being  then  over  fifty  years  of  age.  He  [ 
preached  for  some  time  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  event-  j 
ually  established  a school  for  young  Ladies  at  Limestone  I 
Springs.  He  lost  his  life  on  a steamer  that  was  burned 
on  the  Potomac  in  1858.  See  Catbcart.  Baptist  Ency-  1 
clop.  s.  v. 

Curtis,  Thomas  F.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  England  in  1816.  lie  was  educated  in  the  South 
Carolina  University,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cur- 
tis, D.D.  After  several  years’  pastorate  over  a church 
near  Boston,  he  was  called  to  a professorship  in  Lewis-  j 
burg  University,  I’a..  where  he  remained  until  1865. 
In  1867  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  I 
where  he  died  in  1872.  Dr.  Curtis  published  a volume  j 
on  Inspiration.  He  is  also  author  of  a work  on  Com-  I 


munion,  and  another  entitled  Progress  o f Baptist  /Via- 
ciples  in  the  East  Hundred  Years.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Curtis,  Timothy,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
a native  of  Yorkshire,  was  sent  in  1830  to  Jamaica,  and 
died  at  Falmouth,  on  that  island,  Dec.  24,  1854,  iu  his 
forty-ninth  year.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1855. 

Curtis,  William,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Hoxcv,  Lincolnshire,  England,  May  15.  1798. 
He  first  united  with  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church 
and  entered  its  ministry;  came  to  Illinois  in  1830,  ami 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  withdrew 
in  1832 ; then  organized  a church  at  Albion,  and  was 
ordained  its  pastor;  and  eventually  five  other  churches. 
He  died  June  15, 1877. 

Curtis,  William  A.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman. graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  Ho- 
bart. for  many  years,  until  bis  death,  in  Norwich,  Conn- 
Oct.  31,  1862.  See  Prot.  Episc.  A Imanac,  1863,  p.  94. 

Curtiss.  Caleb,  a Congregational  minister,  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  College,  studied  theology,  and 
was  onlained  pastor  at  Charlton,  Mass.,  in  176i.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1776,  after  which  he  represented  the 
town  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  served  in  other 
public  capacities.  He  died  March  21,  1802.  See  Alex- 
ander, Princeton  College  in  the  18/A  Century. 

Curtiss,  Claudius  G.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y,  Jan.  16, 
1823.  He  was  converted  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
immediately  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1854  he  removed  to  Markham,  Canada,  where  he 
w as  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Canada  Wesleyan  Church, 
In  1860  he  united  with  the  Evangelical  Association, 
was  ordained,  and  ap|>ointed  to  Seneca  charge.  In  1867 
lie  returned  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  received  as  a member  of  the  East  Genesee  Confer- 
ence. He  took  a supernumerary  relation  in  1881,  and 
retire*!  to  bis  borne  in  Ilamraomlsport,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  18,  1882,  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1882,  p.  320. 

Curtiss,  Samuel  Ives,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  March  5,  1803.  He 
studied  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  and  iu  1832  graduated  from 
Yale  Divinity  School.  In  November  of  that  year  be 
was  ordained  pastor  in  East  Hampton,  remaining  there 
five  years.  From  1837  to  1839  he  was  acting  pastor 
iu  West  Woodstock,  four  years  acting  pastor  at  Union, 
and  from  April  12,  1843,  regular  pastor  until  his  death, 
March  26, 1880.  See  Cony.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  20. 

Curtiss.  William  M.,  a minister  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  at  Norway,  Her- 
kimer Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6,  1798.  He  received  a liberal 
education;  went  to  Mississippi  when  about  twenty-two, 
and  engaged  in  teaching;  joined  the  Church  in  1821; 
and  in  1822  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  into 
the  Mississippi  Conference.  In  1837  lie  located;  in 
1855  re-entered  the  effective  ranks;  in  1861  became 
superannuated,  and  died  Feb.  9, 1863.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1864, 
p.  495. 

Curtius,  Sebastian,  a Reformed  theologian  of 
Germany,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg, 
where  he  died.  May  30,  1684.  is  the  author  of  Badices 
Eing.  S.  Htbr.  (Weimar,  1629,  1646, 1649  ; Amsterdam. 
1652) : — Manuale  Hebrao-Chald.  Eat.  Belgicum  (Frank- 
fort, 1668) : — Kleiner  Juden  Katechismus  (Cassel,  1650). 
See  Jdcher,  A Ugemtints  Gelt h rten- Eexikon,  s.  v. ; Stein- 
schneider,  Bibliogr.  Handbuch ,s.  v. ; Wolf,  BibL  Htbrao, 
ii,  551 ; Fllrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  193  (where  the  first  two 
works  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  Cursius').  ^B.  P.) 

Curvius.  See  Cuakas. 

Curwen,  Hugh,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  a native  of 
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Wf«sttnoreland,  and  became  dean  of  Hereford  in  1541. 1 
On  Oct.  20.  1555,  he  became  archbishop  of  Dublin ; in 
1557  was  constituted  one  of  the  iorda-justiees  of  Ireland ; 
in  June,  1559,  was  ap|M>inted  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
Ireland;  in  1560  was  one  of  the  spiritual  lords,  who  snt 
in  the  Parliament;  in  1503  was  again  constituted  lord* 
chancellor;  in  1507  procured  his  translation  to  Oxford, 
■ikl  spent  one  year  there,  lie  died  at  Swinbrook  in 
November,  15*18.  See  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Dublin,  p.  235. 

Ctzrwen.  John,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister. was  born  at  Ileckmondwike,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  14, 
1816.  He  was  early  brought  to  Christ ; was  educated 
at  Coward  College,  and  at  University  College,  London; 
became  assistant  minister  in  the  Church  at  llasingstoke 
in  1838;  in  1841  co-pastor  at  Stowmarket,  Suffolk;  in 
1844  pastor  at  I’laistow ; resigned  in  1807,  on  account 
of  ill-health,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  Church  music,  establishing  a printing  and  publishing  1 
business  for  that  purpose,  lie  died  Slay  26, 1880.  lie 
published.  The  Little  Time-book  Harmonized:  — The 
Chill's  Oim  Hymn-book  : — The  Standard  Course  of  the 
Tone-sol-fa  Method: — How  to  Observe  Harmony: — 
Tlu  Teachers  Manual: — Musical  Statics: — Construc- 
tive Exercise*  in  Elementary  Musical  Composition : — 
Hutind  Theory , and  other  works.  See  (Lend.)  Cony. 
Year-book,  188 1 , p.  300, 

Curwcn.  Spedding,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  Jan. 
19. 1790.  lie  was  brought  up  in  the  Established  Church, 
bot  joined  the  Independents  at  Leeds,  ami  was  soon 
engaged  in  speaking  at  weekly  prayer-meetings  and 
at  adjacent  villages  on  Sunday  evenings,  ami  finally 
became  a student  in  Rotherham  College.  He  was 
ordained  at  Ileckmondwike  in  December,  1814 ; was 
called  to  the  Church  at  Cottinghnm,  near  Hull,  in  1819, 
«U>  preaching  on  Sunday  evenings  at  Fish  Street 
Chapel;  and  accepted  a call  from  the  Church  at  Ilar- 
bican,  London,  in  1824.  While  there  he,  with  oth- 
ers, founded  the  Christian  Instruction  Society’.  In 
1*28  he  went  to  Fromc,  Somersetshire,  where  he  la- 
bored for  eleven  years;  in  1838  he  settled  for  a few 
mouths  at  Newbury,  whence  he  was  called  by  tbc  new 
society  at  Castle  Street,  Reading,  ami  there  remained 
until  his  death,  Jail.  9. 1856.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1857,  p.  173-175;  Evangelical  Mag.  March,  1850. 

Corwin,  (>korok,  a Congregational  minister,  son 
of  Hon.  Jonathan  Curwin,  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass., 
May  21,  1083.  lie  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1701;  was  ordained  in  Salem,  as  colleague  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Noyes,  May  19, 1714 ; nml  died  Nov.  23, 1717.  Sec 
Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer . I’ulpit,  i,  254, 

Cusa  Cusan.  or  Cusanus),  an  early  English  ab- 
bot of  the  Wicii,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century’. 

Casari,  Tiik  Book  of.  Sec  Jkiicdah  (Ha- Leri) 
ben-SamueL 


was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Edwards  Church,  Boston, 
and  remained  there  until  April,  1851 ; from  September 
following  until  September,  1808,  was  pastor  in  North 
Brookfield ; for  ten  years,  from  1807,  was  secretary  of 
the  American  Congregational  Union;  from  January’  to 
July’,  1879,  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Mis- 
sionary’ Society;  from  1807  to  1875  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  ami  was  its  sole  editor 
nml  proprietor  during  the  succeeding  three  years.  In 
1865  he  became  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Charity’ 
Fund  of  Amherst  College;  from  1852  to  1863  he  pre- 
pared and  published  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Brook- 
field Auxiliary  Foreign  Missionary’  Society.  He  also 
published  many  Sermons  ami  Addresses.  He  died  Oct. 
23,  1881.  Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  *20. 

Cushing,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
son  of  Rev.  .lob  Cushing,  of  Shrewsbury*,  Mass.,  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1748;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor in  Waltham,  Nov.  22, 1752;  ami  died  Jan.  18, 1800, 
aged  seventy-nine  years.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  514. 

Cushing,  James  Royal,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Salisbury,  N.  II.,  Nov.  ‘24,  1800.  11c 

studied  at  the  Thetford  (Yu)  Academy’ ; graduated  from 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1828;  the  next  year, 
Aug.  12,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Box- 
borough,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  June  10, 1833; 
the  next  two  years  was  city  missionary  in  Boston ; from 
June,  1836, until  April,  1844,  pastor  in  East  Haverhill; 
from  November  following  until  May,  1854,  pastor  in 
Wells,  Me.  After  this  he  was  acting  pastor  in  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Taunton,  Mass., until  1861;  North  Roch- 
ester till  1869;  Cotuit  Port  the  next  year;  Waquoid, 
1871-74;  subsequently  resided  without  charge  at  East 
Haverhill  until  his  death,  June  11,  1881.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1882,  p.  27. 

Cushing,  Job,  a Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Hingham,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1714;  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Shrewsbury,  Dec.  4,  1723;  and  died  Aug.  6,  1760,  aged 
sixty-seven  years.  Sec  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  i,  514. 

Cushing,  Jonathan,  a Unitarian  minister,  was 
born  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1690.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1712 ; was  ordained  at  Dover,  N.  11., 
Sept.  18, 1717 ; and  died  March  25,  1769.  See  Sprague, 
.4  mails  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  74. 

Cushing,  Jonathan  Peter,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  12, 1793.  He 
studied  at  Philli|>s  Academy,  Exeter;  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1817 ; went  to  Virginia,  and  be- 
came connected  with  Hampden  - Sidney  College,  first 
as  a tutor,  then  as  a professor,  and  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  Hodge,  in  1820,  as  president,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  his  life,  April  25,  1835.  Sec 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  524. 


Cushen,  Samvel,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  March  21,  1796. 
He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in 
181*  entered  the  travelling  ministry,  wherein  he  labored 
u his  health  would  permit  until  his  decease,  in  July, 
1825.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences , 1825,  p.  476 ; 
Methodist  Magazine,  vii,  366. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Scitunte,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1692 ; was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Salblxiry,  Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1698.  The  Rev.  Edmund 
Noyes  became  his  colleague,  Nov.  20, 1751.  Mr.  Cush- 
ing died  Jan.  25, 1752,  aged  eighty*  years.  Sec  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  i,  453. 

Cushing,  Christopher,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  lorn  at  Scituato,  Mass.,  May  3, 1820.  In 
1*44  he  graduated  from  Yale  College ; sjient  one  year 
in  Vale  Divinity’  School,  and  in  1847  graduated  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary*.  In  February,  1849,  be 


Cushing,  Perez  Lincoln,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  6,  1822.  lie  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  University  in  1849;  spent  one  year  at 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  was  ordained 
in  1852,  For  six  years  thereafter  he  was  chaplain  of 
the  Reform  School  at  Wcstborough;  and  subsequently*, 
for  twelve  years,  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Bridge- 
water.  He  was  nlso  a teacher  at  Middleborough  for  a 
time.  He  died  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  March,  14,  1875. 
See  A "acton  General  Catalogue,  p.  39.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cushing,  Samuel  A.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  Jail.  24, 1812.  In 
1831  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  the  following  ycat 
joined  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  Conference, 
where  he  served  eleven  charges  in  New  Hampshire. 

| His  health  failing,  he  became  superannuated,  supplying, 
for  a season,  East  Cambridge.  Taking  a transfer  in 
1844  to  New  England  Conference,  he  tilled  four  more 
pastorates;  and  from  1869  was  again  a superannuate. 
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During  the  Rebellion  he  entered  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  until  himself  prostrated  by  disease, 
which  terminated  his  life  at  Waltham,  Moss.,  March  10, 
1881.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  83. 

Cushman,  Chester  Lemuel,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  March  29,  1831. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1856 ; was  ordained 
pastor  at  Jownahend,  Vt.,  Dec.  22, 1839 ; dismissed  Oct. 
15,  1866;  l>ecame  pastor  at  Ludlow  and  Phillipston,  1 
Mass.,  and  at  Ludlow  Mills;  and  died  April  21,  1880. , 
See  Minutes  of  Gen.  Convention  of  Vermont , 1881,  p.  49. 

Cushman,  Elisha,  a Baptist  minister,  son  of  Rev.  | 
Elisha  Cushman,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  4, 
1813.  In  March,  183G,  he  commenced,  with  Mr.  Isaac  i 
N.  Holies,  the  publication  of  what  was  subsequently  I 
known  as  the  Hartford  Courier,  a political  newspaper.  : 
In  March,  1838,  he  began  a religious  paper,  the  Christian  j 
Secretary,  the  organ  of  the  Baptists  in  Connecticut, 
which  had  been  discontinued  for  a short  time.  In  the 
autumn  of  1839  he  became  a Christian,  and  united  with 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Hartford.  Soon  after  this 
he  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  political  paper,  of 
which  he  had  had  charge,  and  confined  his  attention  to 
the  Secretaiy.  In  April,  1840,  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Wil- 
lington,  Sept.  30  of  the  same  year.  He  now  gave  up 
his  editorial  work,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  Church,  I 
of  which  he  remained  pastor  for  five  years,  when,  in  l 
consequence  of  ill-health,  he  resigned.  In  a year  or 
two  his  health  was  so  far  restored  that  he  was  able  to 
resume  his  ministerial  work,  and  in  April,  1847,  he  ac-  , 
ceptcd  a call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Deep  ! 
River,  where  lie  continued  for  several  years.  He  after- 
wards acted  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  West  Hartford 
for  some  time,  and  returned,  at  length,  to  his  former 
position  as  editor  of  the  Christian  Secretary,  for  a sea- 
son, performing  the  duties  of  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Bloomfield.  His  death  occurred  at  Hartford.  Jan.  4, 
1876.  See  the  Cushman  Gertealogy,  p.  408 ; Turnbull, 
in  the  Christian  Secretary,  Jan.  12,  187G.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cushman,  Isaac  Jackson,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Ohio.  He  graduated  from  the  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  O.,  in  1858,  and  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Xenia ; was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Chillicothe  Presbytery  in  1859,  and  in  I860  was  or- 
dained by  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery  pastor  at  Murdock, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Aug.  26,  1881,  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Cushman.  Isaac  Somes,  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  in 
1823.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1844 ; 
subsequently  from  the  Medical  School  of  the  same  col- 
lege; and  for  three  years  practiced  medicine  in  Saco. 
In  1851  lie  entered  Concord  Biblical  Institute,  and  in 
1853  joined  the  New  England  Conference.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Thirty-third  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  and  afterwards  surgeon  of  the  First  i 
'Massachusetts  Cavalry.  In  186-1  be  re-entered  the  pas- 
torate in  the  Maine  Conference;  and  in  1867  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  England  Conference, in  which  lie  con- 
tinued until  his  sudden  death,  Sept.  G,  1870.  See  Min-  j 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  87. 

Cushman,  Job,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Kingston,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1797.  He  studied  at 
the  Kingston  Grammar  School ; graduated  from  Brown  \ 
University  in  1819;  studied  theology  with  Calvin  Park,  I 
D.I).,  and  was  ordained  in  Springfield,  N.  II.,  July  6, ! 
1825,  where  he  remained  pastor  three  years.  During 
1828  and  1829  he  was  acting  pastor  in  Bristol;  the  next 
two  years  in  Sullivan ; 1832  in  Wcstford,  Conn. ; from 
1833  to  1835  in  North  Wrenlham  (now  Norfolk),  Mass. ; 
until  1839  pastor  in  Prescott;  from  1841  to  1843  acting 
pastor  in  Tolland;  from  1852  to  1854,  in  Palmyra.  Pe- 
waukee,  and  Watertown,  Wis.;  from  1856  to  1859  in 
Truro  and  North  Truro,  Mass. ; until  18G1  in  Marlbor- 


ough, Vt.;  18G2  in  Plymouth,  Mass.  From  1863  to 
1867  he  resided  in  Plymouth  without  charge,  and  there- 
after in  GrinnelL  la.  He  died  Aug.  5, 1878.  He  pub- 
lished, Address  on  Washington s Birthday  (1835) : — The 
Law  of  God: — The  Liring  and  the  Dead: — Ilerirals  of 
Religion  Desirable: — The  Blessedness  of  Liring  in  the 
Present  Age : — .4  Complaint;  Appeal  to  Churches  <f  the 
Old  Colony  (1871).  Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1879,  p.  40. 

Cushman,  Ralph,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1792.  He  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1*17,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminar}'  in  1820 ; was  ordained  Nov.  16,  1821 ; trav- 
elled as  a home  missionary  in  Kentucky  from  that  time 
to  1824;  and  then  settled  at  Pittsford,  N.  Yn  uutil  1826, 
and  at  Manlius  until  1830,  when  he  acted  for  a year  as 
an  agent  for  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society; 
and  removing  to  Ohio  the  same  year,  died  at  Wooster, 
Aug.  27,  1831.  See  Presbyterianism  in  Central  X.  Y. 
p.  504;  Trim . Cat.  of  Andorer  Theol . Sem.  1870,  p.  41. 

Cushman,  Richards,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1819.  He  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1844,  and  studied  one  year  there- 
after in  Andover  Theological  Seminar}';  was  ordained 
in  1847  a missionary  for  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Soci- 
ety to  Ilavti,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  June 
7,  1849.  Sec  Trim.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol.  Sem.  1870, 
p.  175. 

Cushman,  Robert  Woodward,  D.D.,  a Bap- 
tist minister,  son  of  Job  Cushman,  a lineal  descendant 
of  Robert  Cushman,  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  was  bom  at 
Woolwich,  Me.,  April  10, 1800.  For  some  time  be  was 
engaged  in  the  watchmaking  and  jewelry  business. 
Having  become  a Christian,  and  fitted  for  college,  he 
entered  Columbian  College, Washington, D.C.,  and  grad- 
uated in  1826.  By  his  own  efforts  he  paid  his  way 
while  procuring  an  education,  yet  took  a high  rank  as 
a scholar,  lie  was  ordained,  August.  1826,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,and  a little  more 
than  a year  afterwards  removed  to  Philadelphia.  In 
1828  he  established  “ a young  ladies’  institute  ” of  a high 
order,  still  constantly  employed  as  a preacher,  and  for  a 
time  was  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Gazette.  In  the 
various  organizations  for  religious  work,  established  by 
his  denomination,  he  took  an  active  interest.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  and  warm  friends  of  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.  After  nearly  twelve  years 
of  labor  in  Philadelphia,  lie  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Bowdoin  Square  Church,  in  Boston,  and  was  in- 
stalled July  8, 1841.  In  the  winter  of  1847-48  he  went 
to  Washington,  to  take  charge  of  the  E Street  Baptist 
Church  in  that  city  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
its  jiastor,  Rev.  G.  W.  Samson.  He  remained  in  Wash- 
ington, and  established  a ladies’  school,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  five  years,  and  then  returned  to  Boston,  to 
become  the  principal  of  the  “ Mount  Vernon  Ladies’ 
School.”  In  1863  he  retired  from  active  life  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health,  and  spent  his  closing  years  in 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  April  7, 1868.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cushman,  Rufus  Spaulding,  D.D.,  a Congre- 
gational minister,  was  bom  nt  Fairhaven,  Vt.,  Aug.  31, 
1815.  He  studied  at  Castleton  Seminar}';  graduated 
from  Middleburv  College  in  1837 ; was  a teacher  in 
Pickens  County,  Ala.,  in  1838  and  1839,  and  in  Lowndes 
County,  Miss.,  in  1840.  He  became  a member  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminar}’  in  1841,  and  graduated  from  An- 
bum  Theological  Seminary  in  1843;  was  ordained  at 
Orwell, Vu,  Dec.  21  of  the  same  year;  dismissed  May 
7,  1862;  May  28  following  was  installed  over  the 
Church  at  Manchester,  and  died  May  18,  1877.  See 
Gen.  Cat.  of  A ubum  Theol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  265. 

Cushny,  Alexander  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman, 
took  his  degree  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1774 ; 
became  schoolmaster  of  Foveran ; was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1782 ; presented  to  the  living  of  Ovne  in  1786,  and 
ordained ; and  died  Feb.  1, 1839,  aged  eighty-five  years. 
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Two  of  hi*  «oa»  were  ministers  — Dr.  Alexander,  at  these  places  for  purposes  of  piety  and  devotion;  and 


Rarne ; Robert,  at  Bcllie.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana , 
iii,  W7. 

Cuslmy.  Alexander  (2),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergy- 
man, took  his  first  degree  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1805;  commenced  teaching  in  his  youth  ; was 
presented  to  the  living  at  Strachan  in  1814;  ordained 
in  1815:  transferred  to  Ravne  in  1820;  elected  synod 
dtrk  in  1825;  deposed  in  1842  by  the  assembly,  with 
others,  for  holding  communion  with  the  deposed  minis- 
ters at  Strathbogie,  but  the  sentence  was  reversed  in 
fire  months.  His  knowledge  of  business,  intrepidity, 
and  straightforward  conduct  were  of  great  sen-ice  in 
defeating  the  plans  of  the  non-intrusion  party  in  the 
synod.  He  had  a son,  John,  minister  of  Speymouth. 
See  /'cuti  Codes.  Scoticana,  iii,  642, 600. 

Cttshny,  Robert,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1826;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1831 ; presented  to  the  living  at 
loach  in  1836.  and  ordained  assistant  and  successor; 
transferred  to  Bellie  in  1843,  and  continued  in  1860.  See 
fasti  Codes.  Scoticana , iii,  582. 

Cusighe,  Simone  i>a,  an  old  painter  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  flourished  at  Cusighe,  a place  near  the  city 
of  Bellono,  from  1382  to  1409.  There  is  a good  altar- 
piece  executed  by  him  in  his  native  place.  See  Spoon- 
er, H 'mj.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rts,  s.  v. 

Cusp  (Lat.  a spear-point),  the  projecting  points 
forming  the  featherings  or  foliations  in  Gothic  tracery, 
arches,  panels,  etc. ; they  came  into  use 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style,  at  which  period  they  were 
sometimes  worked  with  a small  leaf, 
osualiy  a trefoil,  on  the  end.  When 
first  introduced,  the  cusps  sprang  from 
the  fiat  under-surface  or  soffit  of  the 
arch,  entirely  independent  of  the  mould- 
ings and  this  method  was  sometimes 
followed  in  Decorated  work ; but  they 
very  soon  began  to  be  formed  from  the 
inner  moulding  next  the  soffit  (usually 
either  a splay  or  a hollow),  and  this  con- 
tiotKd  to  be  the  general  practice  until 
the  expiration  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Some  of  the  richest  examples  may  be  found  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  See  Pasei- 

In  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles  they  were 
frequently  ornamented  at  the  ends,  either  with  heads, 
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Screen,  Lincoln  Cathedral. 


Waves,  or  flowers,  and  occasionally  with  animals. — Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  A rekiiect.  a.  v.  See  Foils. 

Custddes  Archivorum  (keepers  of  the  records ) 
We  the  same  as  the  Ceimeliarchs  (q,  ▼.). 

Cuatodda  Ecclesice  ( keepers  of  the  church)  were, 
in  ancient  ecclesiastical  use,  either  those  otherwise  called 
Ottiarii.  one  of  the  inferior  orders  in  the  early  Church, 
or,  more  probably,  perhaps,  the  same  officers  who  arc 
sometimes  distinguished  as  “elders  of  the  Church,”  and 
whose  duties  corresponded  in  certain  points  with  those 
of  the  modern  Churchwarhex  (q.  v.). 

Cuatodes  Locorum  Sanctorum  ( keepers  of 
tie  kolg  places  of  Palestine),  ao  called  because  of  their 


elation  to  our  Lord’s  earthly  history : e.  g.  Bethlehem, 

Mount  Golgotha,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Mount  Olivet 
Sock  an  office  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  custom 
which  arose  among  Christians  in  eariv  times  of  visiting  ing  several  times  throwu  into  prison. 
XII.-O 


that  the  function  of  these  “ keepers  " was  accounted  a 
religious  service  appears  from  their  having  been  ex- 
empted, by  a statute  of  Theodosius,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ecclesiastics  generally,  from  personal  tribute,  out 
of  regard  to  this  their  special  employ  ment.— Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Custos  (warden)  is  specially  the  treasurer  or  chief 
sacristan  in  a foreign  cathedral.  See  Custos  Arc.*. 

There  were  anciently  also  various  others  thus  desig- 
nated : the  custos  ordims,  one  of  the  great  monastic  offi- 
cers, the  third  and  fourth  priors,  who  acted  as  the 
rounds ; the  custos  feretr i,  the  shrine-keeper ; the  custos 
operis  or  fubrica,  the  canon  in  charge  of  repairs  of  the 
building,  in  secular  cathedrals;  the  four  custwles  at  Exe- 
ter, attendants  in  the  sacristy,  bell-ringers,  and  marshal- 
men  in  processions;  and  the  custos  puerorum  at  Salis- 
bury, a canon  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  choris- 
ters.— Walcott,  Sac.  A rchaol.  s.  v. 

CuatOS  Areas  (keeper  of  the  chest)  was  a name 
given  to  the  archdeacon,  as  having  charge  of  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Church,  and  the  care  of  dispensing  the  obla- 
tions of  the  people.  In  this  capacity  Ciecilian  was  ac- 
cused by  the  Donatists  of  having  prohibited  the  dea- 
cons from  carrying  any  provision  to  the  martyrs  in 
prison.  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  directs  the 
bishop  not  to  concern  himself  personally  in  the  care  and 
government  of  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers,  but  to 
commit  the  duty  to  his  archpresbyter  or  archdeacon. — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Cub  worth,  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  near  Rotherham,  Yorkshire.  He  was  convert- 
ed in  Sheffield  in  1804 ; in  1807  was  received  into  the 
ministry ; from  1843  was  governor  of  Kingswood  School, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  erection  of  the  uoble  building  at 
Lausdown,  Bath ; and  for  twenty-seven  years  was  one 
of  the  treasurers  of  the  Home  Mission  and  Contingent 
Fund.  He  died  March  19,  1857,  in  the  seventy-first 
vear  of  his  age.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference , 
1857. 

Cuthbald  was  a monk  and  at  length  abbot  of 
j Medeshamstcde  (afterwards  Peterborough)  in  680,  and  a 
matt  of  great  piety  and  wisdom.  Sec  also  Cuduald. 

Cuthberht  was  a presbyter  of  Lichfield,  A.D.  808. 

Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  in 
Mercia,  of  noble  parents,  and  was  high  in  favor  with 
the  king.  In  736  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Here- 
ford, and  in  74  J was  translated  to  the  sec  of  Canter- 
bury, and  proceeded  to  Rome  soon  after.  He  seems  to 
have  agreed  with  Boniface,  that  the  centre  of  unity 
must  be  the  see  of  Rome,  and  was  ambitious  of  estab- 
lishing this  principle  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  king  to  convene  a synod, 
which  in  747  met  at  Clovesho,  and  there  he  carried 
many  of  his  points;  but  the  proposal  to  bring  the 
Anglican  Church  under  subjugation  to  the  see  of  Home, 
although  noticed,  was  very  quietly  evaded.  We  hear 
very  little  of  the  provincial  labors  of  Cuthbert  after 
this  council.  He  died  in  758.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  i,  217  sq. 

Cuthbert  was  also  the  name  of  two  early  English 
abbots : 

1.  Of  Malmesbury,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8tb  cen- 
tury. 

2.  Of  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth,  in  the  same  century. 
He  was  a disciple  of  Bede,  and  several  of  his  Letters 
are  extant.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bioy.  s.  v. 

Cuthbert,  Hayhurst,  an  English  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  about  1632, 
and  was  among  the  first  in  that  county  who  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  Quakers.  Soon  after  reaching  his 
majority  he  became  an  accredited  minister.  More  than 
once  during  the  next  few  years  he  was  subjected  to 
great  hardship  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  be- 
lt! 1682  he  ac- 
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companicd  William  Penn  to  America,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  “ an  instrument,  in  the  divine  hand,  of  com- 
fort and  consolation  to  his  brethren  under  their  new 
circumstances."  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  in  January,  1683.  Sec  Bowden,  Hist,  of 
the  Friends  in  America , ii,  106.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cuthbort.  James  (1).  a Scotch  clerpvman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1707 ; called  to  the  living  at  Cul- 
ross  in  1708,  and  ordained.  He  died  Oct.  1, 1715.  He 
published,  The  Counter  - Querries  Querried  (1712): — A 
Letter  on  the  Danger  of  Considering  the  Influence  of  the 
Sjririt  as  a Rule  of  Duty.  See  Fasti  Fccies.  Scoticaiue, 
ii,  586. 

Cuthbert,  James  (2),  a promising  young  mis- 
sionary of  the  British  Wesleyan*,  embarked  for  West 
Africa  in  November,  1864,  and  died  at  Lagos,  on  his 
way  to  Abeokuta,  Feb.  22,  1865.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Confer  nice,  1865,  p.  31. 

Cuthbertsou,  Alexander,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1817;  became  assistant  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Somerville  of  Jedburgh ; was  presented  bv  the 
king  to  the  living  of  Edrom  in  1823,  and  ordained.'  He 
died  June  4,1849,  aged  fifty-six  years.  See  Fasti  Fc- 
cies. Scoticanee,  i,  43(5. 

Cuthbertson,  John,  an  Associate  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Scotland  in  1720.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry  under  the  Rev.  John  McMillan,  the  father  aud 
founder  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Scotland ; emi- 
grated to  America  in  1762,  ami  for  more  than  twenty 
years  was  the  only  Reformed  Presbyterian  minister  in 
this  country,  having  charge  of  the.  small  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian societies  scattered  over  the  thirteen  colonies. 
He  entered  cordially  into  the  union  in  1782,  and,  after 
this,  his  field  of  labor  was  restricted  to  his  own  imme- 
diate charge,  Octorara,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  March  10, 
1791.  Sec  Sprague,  A mats  of  the  A mer.  Puljrit,  IX,  iv,  7. 

Cuthbertsou,  Robert,  LLIX,  a Scotch  Congre-  • 
gational  minister,  was  born  at  Paisley,  Nov.  15,  1805. ; 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  at 
the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  United  Secession  Church ; was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1830,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Chalmers  Street  Church,  Dunfermline,  in  1833.  lie  re-  ; 
signed  in  1843;  joined  the  Congrcgatioualists  in  1845, and  1 
became  pastor  at  Cleckheaton  in  1852;  retired  to  Leeds 
in  1869,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  his  death, 
Dec.  17, 1881.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Yeardtook,  1883,  p.  274. 

Cuthburg  (Cudburg.  Cudburh.  Cuthbritha. 

Cuthburga),  sister  of  Inn,  king  of  Wessex,  was  the 
foundres*  and  first  abbess  of  Wimburn,  cir.  A.D.  705.  ! 
She  had  been  the  w ife  of  Alfred,  king  of  Northumber-  | 
-land,  and  a nun  at  Barking.  She  is  commemorated 
Aug.  81.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

• Cuthbyhrt.  See  C(tthbkrt. 

Cuthfrith  was  the  twelfth  bishop  of  Lichfield,  about 
A.D.  765-769. 

CuthiU,  Ai.EXAsnF.it,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1809;  called  to  the  second  charge 
at  Ayr  in  1814,  and  ordained.  He  diet!  Feb.  17,  1852, 
leaving,  Public  Bins  Aggravated  by  the.  Fnjoyment  of 
Great  Public  Blessings  (1843) : — Discourses  on  Practi- 
cal Religion  (Ayr,  1851,  2 vols.  8vo) : — A n Accouid  of 
the  Parish.  Sec  Fasti  Fccies.  Scoticaiue , ii,  95. 

Cuthman  ( Cutmen,  or  Cutmanus),  Saint, 
commemorated  Feb.  8.  was  an  English  monk  at  Stcn- 
ninga  or  Stoyning,  in  Essex,  in  the  9th  or  10th  century.  ! 
The  Bollandists  relate  many  curious  legends  of  him. 
Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cuthred  is  the  name  of  several  early  English  ec- 
clesiasts : 

1.  An  abbot,  probably  of  Mercia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century. 

2.  An  abbot  of  Hereford,  A.D.  803. 

3.  A presbyter,  probably  of  Kent,  A.D.  808.  Sec 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  e.  v. 


Cuthwin  (Cuthuuinus)  is  the  name  (1)  of  the 
first  bishop  of  Leicester,  appointed  in  679 ; also  (2)  of 
the  eighth  bishop  of  Dunwicli,  about  the  middle  of  lb« 

8th  century.  See  also  Cltiibkrt. 

Cutler,  Abel,  a Congregational  minister. was  bom 
in  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College 
in  180,,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1810;  was  acting  as  home  missionary  in  1815,  ami  mar 
have  been  so  previously;  was  ordaiiied  Oct. 24, 1816, as 
pastor  at  Yarmouth,  remaining  until  1833;  was  not  after- 
wards settled,  nor  in  regular  service,  and  died  at  North- 
ampton, Feb.  27, 1859.  See  Trien.  Cat.  of  A ndottr  Tkevl 
Sou.  1870,  p.  17. 

Cutler,  Calvin,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  !x>m 
at  Guildhall,  Vt.,  in  1791.  He  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1819;  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Windham,  N.  1L,  April,  1828,  and  died  in  1814.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  414. 

Cutler,  Elbridge  Gerry,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Maine.  He  studied  theology  one 
year  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  as  a member  of 
i the  class  of  1839;  was  a student  in  Harvard  College; 

’ graduated  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1839:  was 
stated  supply  nt  Phippsburg,  Me.,  in  1840  and  1841; 
was  ordained  Jail.  15,  1842;  and  was  pastor  at  Rebut 
from  that  year  until  his  death  at  Reading,  Pa..  April 28, 

1 846.  Sec  Trim.  Cut.  of  A tulorer  Theol.  Sew.  1870,  p. 
140. 

Cutler,  Lyman,  a Congregational  minister,  wa< 
liorn  in  Massachusetts  in  1827.  He  graduated  fn>w 
Dartmouth  College  in  1847,  and  from  Andover  Thculog- 
ical  Seminary  in  1850;  was  installed  Jan.  22,  1851,  at 
Pepperell ; and  syas  pastor  of  Eliot  Church,  Newton, 
from  1854  until  his  death,  April  28,  1855.  Sec  Trim. 
Cat.  of  Andorer  TheoL  Sem.  1870,  p.  183. 

Cutler,  Rufus  Putnam,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Hamilton,  Mass^  July  1 1, 1815.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1840,  and  from  the  Di- 
vinity School  of  Harvard  University  in  1844;  in  1846 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Congregational 
Society  of  Portland,  Me. ; in  1854,  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; and  in  1859  returned  to 
New  England.  He  preached  for  a few  months  at  Staten 
Island;  in  1869  took  charge  of  a church  in  Charleston. 
S.  C. ; in  October,  1872,  sailed  for  Europe,  and  on  bis  re- 
turn voyage,  in  August,  1873,  he  was  struck  with  partial 
paralysis.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  Dec.  9, 1877. 
Sec  Obituury  Accord  of  Yale  College,  1878. 

Cutler,  Stephen  H.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Montpelier, Vt.,  Nov.  1 , 1802.  He  was 
converted  nt  eighteen ; in  1827  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  admitted  into  the  New  Hampshire  Conference, 
wherein  he  labored  to  the  close  of  his  life,  May  22, 1834. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1834,  p.  283. 

Cutsuida  (or  Cudsuida)  was  abbess  of  Worces- 
ter, probably  at  the  end  of  the  7th  century. 

Cuttell,  Henry  Martyn,  a preacher  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  Yorkshire, 
April  27,  1839,  where  his  father  was  a godly  local  preach- 
er. He  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
James  Caughev,  an  American  evangelist;  for  a short 
time  was  a local  preacher;  in  1861  began  to  travel  as  a 
minister  in  the  Free  Methodist  Church:  and  died  sud- 
denly, Sept.  4, 1 868.  See  Minutes  of  the  Twelfth  A mmol 
A ssenibly. 

Cutter,  Edward  1 iuncis,  D.D..  a Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  20, 1810.  He 
graduated  from  Bowdoiu  College  in  1828,  and  from  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary  in  1831 ; was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Church  in  Warren,  Mo.,  Mav  8,  1833; 
dismissed  May  8, 1846;  Sept.  23  of  the  latter  year  was 
installed  pastor  at  Belfast,  and  resigned  in  October.  1855, 
but  was  not  regularly  dismissed  until  a year  afterwanls. 
During  1856  and  1857  he  was  editor  of  the  Christian 
Fra.  The  next  two  years  he  was  acting  pastor  at 
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Beardstown,  I1L,  and  then,  from  1859  to  1863,  resided  in 
Belfast, Mo,  without  charge.  At  Kockland  he.  was  act- 
ing pastor  from  1863  to  1871,  and  at  Andover  during 
1873.  Excepting  one  year  iu  California,  he  resided, 
after  this,  without  charge,  in  Belfast.  At  two  periods 
he  was  recording  secretary  of  the  General  Conference  of 
Matue,  rix.  1811-18  and  1851 ; from  1868  to  1880,  sec- 
retary of  the  Maine  Congregational  Charitable  Society ; 
from  1842  to  1857,  tnistee  of  the  Maine  Missionary  So- 
ciety; from  1873,  an  overseer  of  Bowdoin  College.  His 
death  occurred  iu  Charleston,  S.  C.,  March  27, 1880.  Mr. 
Cotter  wrote  largely  for  religious  periodicals,  and  be- 
tides various  sermons  and  essays,  he  published,  Pastoral 
Conrenations  (1846) : — Day  of  Judgment  and  Day  of 
Salvation Household  Instruction.  Sec  Cong.  Year- 
Book,  1881,  p.  20. 

Cutting.  Leonard,  a minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Great  Yarmouth.  Eng- 
land, in  1721.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was 
admitted  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  University, 
and  received  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1717.  He  came  to 
Virginia,  and  became  overseer  of  a plantation,  and  sub- 
sequently of  a large  farm  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  in  the  college  at  New  York  iu  1756,  and 
professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  of  moral 
philosophy.  From  November,  1767,  to  March,  1758, 
during  the  absence  of  president  Johnson,  Mr.  Cutting 
had  charge  of  the  institution,  and  again  in  1759.  Hav- 
ing prepared  for  the  ministry  in  the  meantime,  he  re- 
signed bis  professorship  in  October,  1763,  and  went  to 
England  for  ordination.  He  was  appointed  missionary 
to  1‘ivcauqua  (now  Stelton)  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
bribe  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts.  In  1766  be  became  rector  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  conducting  a classical  school 
at  the  same  time.  His  next  pastorate  was  at  Snow 
BUI,  Md.,  in  1784,  whence,  in  1785,  he  removed  to  Christ 
Cbnrch,  in  Newbern,  N.  C.,  and  thence,  after  eight  years, 
to  Sen  York  city.  In  September,  1792,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  General  Convention,  and  was  secretary’  of  the 
House  of  Bishops.  He  died  in  New  York,  Jan.  25, 1794. 
See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , v,  223. 

Cutting,  Sewell  Sylvester,  D.D.,  a Baptist 
minister,  w as  bom  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  Jan.  19,  1813.  He 
mired  with  the  Church  in  1827,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  hut  subsequently 
decided  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  at  South  Heading, now  Wakefield,  Mass.;  spent 
two  years  in  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  University, 
and  two  years  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  where  lie 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  iu  1835. 
He  was  ordained  March  31, 1836,  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  West  BovUum,  Mass.,  and  not  long  after  was  called 
to  the  Church  in  Southbridge,  where  lie  remained  from 
1837  to  1845.  He  next  took  editorial  charge  of  The 
Baptist  Advocate,  in  New  York  city,  afterwards  called 
the  Are  York  Recorder.  For  a short  time  he  was  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society,  and  for  a year  or  two  was  engaged  in  edi- 
torial work  in  connection  with  the  Watchnutn  and  De- 
fector of  Boston  and  the  Christian  Rerietr.  In  1853 
lie  <iuce  more  became  editor  of  the  Mew  York  Recorder, 
which,  as  consolidated  with  the  Baptist  Register , be- 
came subsequently  The,  Examiner.  In  1855  he  became 
prufosur  of  rhetoric  and  of  history  in  the  University 
of  Rochester ; in  1868,  secretary  of  the  American  l)a|>- 
tiu  Educational  Commission;  in  1879,  secretary’  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  After  serv- 
ing one  year,  he  went  abroad,  and  did  not  enter  again 
upon  any  public  position.  His  death  took  place  Feb.  7, 
18*2.  Among  the  best  known  of  the  publications  of  L)r. 
Cutting  are  his  Struggles  and  Triumphs  of  Religious 
Liberty,  and  his  Historical  Vindications  of  the  Baptists 
(Boat  1858).  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  305. 
(J.CS.) 

Cuttrisa,  William,  an  F.nglish  Baptist  minister, 


was  born  in  1784.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen ; pur- 
sued a course  of  theological  study  under  Dr.  Ityland,  at 
the  Bristol  College,  and  was  ordained  in  1808  os  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Arnsby,  Leicestershire.  In  1818  he 
removed  to  Hidgemont,  Bedfordshire,  and  died  there, 
Dec.  16, 1829.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Magazine , 1830,  p. 
409.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cutulf  was  abbot  of  Evesham  about  A.D.  780. 

Cutzupltae  (August.  Ep.  53 ; Dt  Unit.  Eccl.  6)  is 
probably  a corruption  for  Cutupritae,  i.  q.  Cotopita  or 
Gotispita,  a name  given  to  the  heretics  called  CittcuM- 

CKLLIOSKS  (q.  V.). 

Cuutfert.  See  Cuthfjuth. 

Cuvier,  Charles  Chretien  LiIopold,  a French 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  Oct.  24, 1798.  He  stud- 
ied at  Montbcliard  and  Strasburg;  in  1821  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  history  at  the  royal  college  of  Strasburg, 
in  1824  professor  of  history  at  the  university  there, 
and  occupied  this  latter  position  for  nearly  forty  years. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty,  but  iu  I860 
resigned  his  professorship  on  account  ofbroken  health. 
On  his  retirement  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  appointed  honorary  dean. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  writing  and  im- 
proving the  religious  state  of  the  Church.  He  died 
April.  17,  1881,  at  Montbcliard.  He  published,  Expo- 
sition de  la  Doctrine  Evangelique  (Paris  and  Strasburg, 

! 1834): — Esquisse  sur  Us  Eerie ains  Sacris  des  Hebreux 
(1843) : — 1a.  Petit  Catechisme  de  Luther  (1846) : — Precis 
de  I // isloire  des  Missions  Chretiennes  (cod.) : — La  Venue 
du  Suuveur  (cod.) : — Les  Soujf ranees  et  le  Triomphe  du 
Sauveur  (eod.) : — Conseils  et  Consolations  de  T Pruri- 
ence; Cours  d' Etudes  Historiques  (1860-80).  He  also 
edited  Recueil  de  Psaumes  et  Cantiques,  and  a new  edi- 
tion of  La  Liturgie  tie  la  Confession  d1  Augsburg.  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Thettl.  i,  254;  Lichtcnberger,  Encyclop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s,  v.  (B.  P.) 

Cuyck,  Henry  Van,  a Dutch  theologian  and  schol- 
ar, was  born  in  1546  at  Kuilenburg.  For  fourteen  years 
he  taught  philosophy  at  Louvain.  After  having  been 
vicar-general  of  the  archbishop  of  Malines,  he  became 
bishop  of  Kuremond  in  1596,  and  won  the  reputation  of 
being  a prelate  both  pious  and  instructive.  lie  died 
Oct.  7, 1009.  His  principal  works  are,  Orationes  Pane- 
gyrics (Antwerp,  1575):— an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Cassiaitus  (ibid.  1578) : — Speculum  Concubituiriorum  Sa- 
cerdotum , Monachorum,Clericorum  (Cologne,  1599;  Lou- 
vain, 1601): — EpistoUr  Paranetica.  See  Hocfer,  None. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Jdcher,  Allgcmeines  G e lehr ten- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v. 

Cuykendall,  E.  Kelson,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  1826.  He  was  converted  in  1842; 
licensed  to  preach  in  18-47 ; in  1848  entered  the  Oneida 
Conference ; in  1857  became  superannuated,  and  died 
Sept.  4 the  same  year!  Sec  Minutes  of  A nnual  Confer- 
ences, 1858,  p.  89 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Cwenburh.  See  Cuknblkh. 

Cwiffen,  a Webb  saint  of  the  7th  century,  com- 
memorated June  3,  was  founder  of  I.lnngwyfen,  in  Den- 
bighshire, and  patron  of  Tudweilig,  in  Carnarvonshire 
(Bees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  304). 

Cybar  (or  Cibar ; Lat.  Eparchius ),  a French  an- 
chorite, at  lirst  entered  the  monastery  of  Sedaciac,  in 
Perigord,  but  afterwards  secluded  himself  in  a cell  near 
Angoulerae.  where  he  was  patronized  by  Aptonius  II, 
the  bishop  of  Augoulcim*,  who  ordained  him  priest.  As 
he  became  popular,  disciples  flocked  to  him  for  instruc- 
tion, and  a monastery’  sprung  up.  He  died  July  1, 581, 
having  occupied  his  cell  for  thirty-nine  years.  He  is 
commemorated  July  1.  Sec  Smith,  Diet, of  Christ.  Biog. 
s.  v. 

Cybi  [pronounced  Kubby]  (I-at.  Chebius,  or  Krbius), 
a Welsh  saint,  was  a younger  cousin  of  St.  David.  He 
was  present  at  the  synod  of  Brefi,  and  his  memory,  near 
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Llanddewi  Brefi,  the  place  where  it  was  held,  is  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Llangybi.  The 
churches  of  Llangybi,  near  Caerleon,  and  Idangybi,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  were  founded  by  him.  He  is  especially 
distinguished  as  founder  of  a society  at  Caergybi  or 
Holyhead,  in  Anglesey.  As  presiding  over  this  ho  was 
styled,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  a bishop, 
though  be  never  had  authority  over  a diocese.  The 
day  of  commemoration  is  variously  given  as  Nov.  6 and 
Nov.  8.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ . Biog.  #.  v. 

Cyclue  Ann i.  See  Calendar. 

Cyclua  Paschalis.  See  Easter. 

Cyfeilach,  bishop  of  Glamorgan,  was  killed  A.D. 
756. 

Cyfyw  (or  Cwynllyw),  a Welsh  saint  of  the 
6th  century,  was  patron  of  Llangvfyw,  near  Caerleon 
(Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  233). 

Cyhelyn  was  ninth  metropolitan  of  Caerleon,  ac- 
cording to  the  Iolo  MSS.  of  E.  Williams  (Stubbs,  Reg- 
ister, p.  154). 

Cylirurius,  a Gallic  bishop,  is  addressed  in  con- 
junction with  bishop  Proculus  by  Augustine  u and  the 
other  fathers  of  Africa.”  The  letter  begs  them  to  re- 
ceive back  Leporius,  who  had  been  banished  for  Pela- 
gian opinions,  but  had  not  changed  his  mind.  See 
Smith,  Did,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cyma  (Gr.),  an  uudulated  moulding,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds : cyma  recta , which  is  hollow  in  the  up- 
per part,  and  round  in  the  lower ; and  cgma  recersa, 


Cymn  Recta.  Theatre  of  Marcellas,  Rome. 


called  also  the  ogee,  which  is  hollow  in  the  lower  part 
and  round  in  the  upper.  The  term  cyma,  without  an 
adjective,  is  always  considered  to  mean  a cyma  recta. 
It  is  usually  the  upper  member  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
entablatures,  excepting  iu  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders, 


Cyma  Reversa,  or  Ogee.  Temple  Of  Antoninus  and  Fau- 
stina, Rome. 

and  in  classical  architecture  is  very  rarely  used  in  any 
but  a horizontal  position,  except  over  pediments.  In 
the  Norman  style  this  moulding  is  not  very*  often  met 
with,  but  in  Gothic  'architecture  it  is  frequent,  espe- 
cially in  doorways,  windows,  archways,  etc.,  but  the 
proportions  are  generally  very  different  from  those 
given  to  it  by  the  ancients,  and  it  is  called  an  ogee. 
An  example  of  a quirked  cyma  is  given  under  Ogee. — 
Parker,  Gloss,  of  A rchitect.  s.  v.  Sec  Coi.lmn. 

Cymatium.  This  is  not  easy  to  define,  but  it  may  ; 
be  called  a capping  moulding  to  certaiu  parts  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  orders  in  classic  architecture : the  pro- 
jecting mouldings  on  the  upper  part  of  the  architrave 
(except  in  the  Doric  order,  where  it  is  denominated 
tenia),  the  corresponding  moulding  over  the  frieze,  and 
the  small  moulding  between  the  corona  and  cvraa  of 
the  cornice,  are  each  called  by  this  name ; the  small 
moulding,  also,  which  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
modiilons  of  a cornice,  is  their  cymatium;  ami  the  up- 


Cymatium. 


JL  per  moulding  of  the  ahscui 
— * of  the  Roman  Doric  capital 
is  likewise  so  called ; tbe  up- 
per  mouldings  which  serve 
as  a cornice  to  pedestals  hare 
occasionally  the  same  name. 
— Parker,  Gloss,  of  J rchitect. 

8.  V. 

Cymatiua  was  bishop  of 
Gabala,  or  perhaps  Pallas, 
in  Syria  Prima,  A.D.  341-362.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
is  one  of  the  bishops  who  assisted  Lucifer,  bishop  of 
Cagliari,  in  his  sudden  consecration  of  Paulinus,  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  chief  of  the  Eustatbian  party.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  e.  v. 

Cymbal  urn.  This  word  is  occasionally  used  for  a 
bell,  or  some  other  sonorous  instrument  used  instead  of 
a bclL  Thus  Gregory  the  G real  ( Dialogue,  i,  9)  speaks 
of  a cymbalum ; and  Durandus  ( Rationale , i,  4,  § 2)  of 
monks  being  called  to  the  refectory  by  the  sound  of  a 
cymbalum  which  hung  in  the  cloister.  See  Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v.  See  Cymbal. 

Cyn-.  See  C in-;  Kin-;  Kyn-. 


Cynan  was  sixth  metropolitan  of  Caerleon,  accord- 
ing to  Jolo  MSS.  of  E.  Williams  (Stubbs,  Jlegtst,  p.  154). 

Cynbryd,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century,  found- 
er of  Llanddulas,  in  Denbighshire,  was  alain  by  the  Sax- 
ons at  flwlch  Cynbryd.  He  is  commemorated  March  19 
(Rees.  Welsh  Saints , p.  144). 

Cynddiiig,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,!* 
commemoraied  on  Nov.  1 in  the  parish  of  Llanthystud, 
in  Cardiganshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  281). 

Cyndeyrn,  son  of  Arthog  ab  Ceredig,  was  a Webb 
saint  of  the  6th  century,  and  patron  of  IJangyndeyrn, 
formerly  subject  to  Llandyfaeing,  in  Carmarthenshire. 
He  is  commemorated  on  July  25  (Rees,  Welsh  Saids, 

p.  211). 


Cyne-.  See  Cyni-. 

Cyneberht  (Cyniberct,  Cuniberct,  or  Kin* 
bert ; I-at.  Chumbrechus ) is  the  name  of  two  early  Brit- 
ish bishops : 

1.  The  fourth  bishop  of  the  Lindisfari,  in  the  see  cf 
Siduacester.  H is  exact  date  is  not  known,  but  is  be- 
tween 706  and  733.  It  was  from  him  that  Bede  re- 
ceived his  information  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Lindsey. 

2,  The  twelfth  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  presents? 
the  legatinc  synod  of  787.  Between  799  and  801  be 
went  to  Rome  with  the  archbishop,  and  as  his  successor 
appears  in  803.  He  probably  remained  or  died  abroad. 
See  Smith,  lHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cyneberthus.  Sec  Cl’.huerti’s. 

Cynebryht.  Sec  Cynkberiit. 

Cyueburgh  (or  Cyneburga).  See  CrxwBfi*- 

Cynedrid  (Cynedryd.Cynedrytha,  or  Cyne* 

drltha).  See  Cnncnrerm. 

Cynegius  was  prefect  of  the  Pretorians  at  Rome. 
A.D.  384-390.  In  A.D.  384  the  emperor  Theo<ki«u* 
sent  him  a rescript  at  the  request  of  Marcellinu*  and 
Faustinus,  two  presbyters  of  the  Luciferian  faction,  en- 
joining that  the  Luciferians  should  have  the  same  re- 
ligious liberty  as  the  Catholics,  and  highly  praUing 
some  of  their  representatives.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
letters  of  Gregory  of  Nvssa  are  addressed  to  this  Cyne* 
gius,  in  behalf  of  Synesius  and  Alexander,  two  accused 
I>crsons.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 
Cyuegyslus.  Sec  Cengili.e. 

Cynebeard  (or  Kinehard)  was  the  eighth  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  the  ancient  lists.  According  to  the 
A nglo-Saxon  Chronicle  he  was  appointed  in  754, and  hi* 
name  is  found  appended  to  charters  from  755  to  766. 
His  death  was  probably  prior  to  788,  the  date  given  by 
some  MSS.  of  Florence.  Two  letters  of  Cyncheard  to 
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Sullus  are  preserved  among  the  letters  of  Boniface  (Mon. 
Mogttntina,  ed.  JafK,  Nos.  110, 121).  See  Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ,  Biog.  ft.  V. 

Cyneheardua  was  a presbyter  who  attested  a do- 
nation by  Dunuuald  to  the  church  of  St.  l’eter  and  St. 
Paul  (afterwards  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury). 

Cyneswitha  (Cyneauith,  Cynesuuith,  Kyn- 
esuith,  Kynesuuith,  Kyneawith,  or  Kiues- 
witha),  an  English  saint,  was  a daughter  of  Penda, 
king  of  Mercia,  and  hia  queen  Cynwise  or  Cyneswith. 
Her  sister  Cyniburga  and  three  of  their  five  brothers, 
Ethelred,  Mcrewald,  and  Mcrcelinus,  were  also  reckoned 
taints.  She  had  been  betrothed  to  Offa,  king  of  the 
East  Angles,  but  gave  him  up  to  become  a nun  in  her 
niter's  convent,  “Kineburgac  Castrum"  or  “ Castre.” 
Both  the  sisters  were  present  at  the  hallowing  of 
Medeshamstede  (afterwards  called  Peterborough),  in 
the  reign  of  their  brother  Wulfhere,  and  their  names  arc 
attached  to  his  charters.  They  were  both  buried  in 
their  own  convent,  and  in  the  11th  century  their  re- 
mains were  removed  to  Peterborough.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ,  Biog.  ft.  V. 

Cynethrith  was  an  English  abbess  of  some  relig- 
ious house  belonging  to  bishop  Wilfrid.  In  A.D.  709 
she  received  the  silk  robe  on  which  his  dead  body  had 
been  laid,  and  through  which  a miracle  is  said  to  have 
beeu  wrought.  Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cyneualc  (or  Cynehualc).  See  CotjrwAtcir. 
Cyneulfua.  See  Cynewulf. 

Cyneuulf  (Cynewulf;  Cynwulf;  Cymwlf; 
Chenewlf.  or  Kimuulf ; Lat.  Cynewulf  us,  Cyneuul- 
fus,  Conuulfus,  Cunuulfus,  Conwulfus,  Cinewlfus,  or  Ki- 
Kulfus)  was  cousecrated  bishop  of  Lindisfarnc,  A.D.740. 
In  750  be  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Eadbcrht,  king 
of  Northumbria,  for  giving  shelter  to  prince  Offa,  who 
had  taken  sanctuary  at  Lindisfarne.  The  monastery 
was  besieged,  and  Cynewulf  imprisoned  at  Bamborough, 
the  charge  of  his  diocese  having  been  delegated  to  Fri- 
othubert,  bishop  of  Hexham.  He  was  released,  and  in 
AD.  780,  worn  out  with  years  and  labor,  made  Higbald 
his  deputy  in  the  bishopric,  with  the  assent  of  the  con- 
gregation. He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re- 
tirement, and  died  783.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ, 
biog.  a.  v. 

Cynfab,  an  early  Welsh  saint,  was  patron  of  Capel 
Cynfab,  formerly  in  the  parish  of  Llanfair  ar  y Bryn,  in 
Carmarthenshire.  He  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  15 
(Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  307). 

Cynfarch  Oer,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century, 
was  a chieftain  in  North  Britain.  He  is  the  reputed 
founder  of  Llangynfarch,  in  Maelor,  Flintshire,  a church 
destroyed  by  the  Saxous  in  the  battle  of  Bangor,  A.D. 
608  (Rees.  Welsh  Saints,  p.  168). 

Cynfarwy,  an  early  Welsh  saint,  was  patron  of 
Lkcbgynfarwy  Church,  in  Anglesey.  He  is  commem- 
orated Nov.  7 (Keea,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  307). 

Cynfelyn  ab  Bleiddyd,  a Welsh  saint  of  Bangor 
DeiiuoL.  in  the  6th  century,  was  founder  of  Llangy nfelyn, 
in  Cardiganshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  260). 

Cynfran,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century,  was 
founder  of  Llysfaen,  in  Rhos,  Denbighshire,  and  patron 
of  the  well  there  named  Ffynnon  Cynfran  (Rees,  Welsh 
Saints,  p.  14-1). 

Cynfyw  (or  Cynyw).  a Welsh  saint  of  the  6th 
century,  is  reputed  founder  of  the  church  of  Llangyny  w, 
in  Montgomeryshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  233). 

Cyngar  (or  Cungar)  is  the  name  of  a number  of 
early  Welsh  saints,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  identify.  An 
account  of  them  is  given  in  Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  183, 
211,232. 

Cyngen,  son  of  Cadell  and  prince  of  Powys,  in  the 
€th  century,  was  reckoned  among  the  Welsh  saints  for 
the  patronage  he  afforded  them,  and  for  his  liberal  en- 


dowments to  the  Church.  A church  at  Shrewsbury  was 
dedicated  to  him.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cynhafal,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  7th  century,  found- 
ed Llangynhafal,  in  Denbighshire.  He  is  commemo- 
rated Oct.  5 (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  295). 

Cynhalarn,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  was 
patron  of  Ynys  Cynhaiarn,  a chapel  under  Cruccaith,  in 
Carnarvonshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  275). 

Cyni-.  See  Cynk-. 

Cynibaldus,  an  English  abbot,  attested  two  char- 
ters of  Cuthred,  king  of  Wessex,  A.D.  749.  See  Smith. 
Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cy  niberct  (Cy neberht,  or  Kinbert ; Lat.  Cunn  • 
berthus).  See  also  Cynkbekht. 

1.  Abbot  of  llrentford  or  Redbridge.  He  baptized, 
A.D.  686,  the  two  sons  of  Arvald,  king  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  before  they  were  put  to  death  by  Cacdwalla 
(Bede,  //.  E.  iv,  16). 

2.  A deacon  of  Cuthbert.  He  was  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  is  mentioned  in  a letter  from  Boniface 
to  hia  master  (Boniface,  Epp.  ed.  Giles,  i,  139). — Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cynibill,  brother  of  bishops  Ccdda  and  Ceadda,  and 
of  the  presbyter  Caelin,  was  a presbyter  to  Cedda.  Bede 
gives  his  participation  iu  the  consecration  of  a site  for 
the  monastery  of  Lastingham  (//.  E.  iii,  1). 

Cyniburga  (Klneburga,  or  Kinneburga),  a 
Welsh  saint,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century, 
was  a daughter  of  Penda,  the  pagan  king  of  Mercia,  and 
sister  of  Cyneswitha  (q.  v.).  She  married  Alfrid,  king 
of  Northumbria, but  left  him  “pro  amorc  Dei,”  and  en- 
tered the  monastery  which  her  brothers  Wulfhere  and 
Ethelred,  kings  of  Mercia,  constructed,  and  which  was 
called  after  her  “ Kineburga?  Castrum  ” or  “ Castre.” 
The  two  sisters  were  both  present  at  the  consecration 
of  Mcdcshamstede,  in  the  reign  of  their  brother  Wulf- 
here, and  signed  the  charter;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
1 1th  ceutury  Aelfsi,  abbot  of  this  monastery  (then  called 
Peterborough),  removed  their  bodies  from  Castre,  where 
they  died,  to  Peterborough.  The  account  of  these  sis- 
ters resembles  that  of  Cuenburga  and  Cuthburga,  sis- 
ters of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v.  Sec  Curxbukqa. 

Cynidr,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century,  was  the 
possible  founder  of  Llangynidr  and  Aberyscir,  two 
churches  in  Brecknockshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  148. 
149). 

Cynifrid  (or  Cynifrith),  abbot  of  Gilling,  County 
of  York,  in  Gaetlingum,  was  brother  of  Ceolfrid,  abbot 
of  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth.  He  died  in  the  pestilence 
of  A.D.  664.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cynimund  (or  Cynemund)  was  a monk  of  Lin- 
disfarnc,  and  afterwards  of  Jarrow,  in  the  time  of  Bede, 
who  describes  him  as  “ fidelissimus  mihi  nostras  ecclesia; 
presbyter." — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cynin,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century,  was  found- 
er of  Uangynin,  near  St.  Clears,  in  Carmarthenshire, 
and  said  to  have  been  a bishop  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p. 
144,  145). 

Cynllo.  a Welsh  saint  of  the  oth  century,  was  found- 
er or  patron  of  three  churches  in  north  Radnorshire, 
Nantmel,  Llangvnllo,  and  Llanbiater(Rccs,  Welsh  Saints, 
p.  12, 133). 

Cynmur,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  St.  Teilo  after  his  return  from 
Armorica  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  253). 

Cynog  (or  Cyuawg),  son  of  Brvchan,  was  a Welsh 
saint  in  the  5th  century,  of  eminent  sanctity.  He  was 
patron  of  several  churches  in  Brecknockshire,  among 
which  are  Dcfynog,  Merthyr  Cynog,  and  Llangynog 
(Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  138, 139). 

Cynog  (Cynoc,  Cinauc,  Cinnauc,  Kenauc, 
or  Kiiiochus)  was  bishop  of  Llanbadarn,  and  after- 
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wards  successor  of  David,  at  St.  David’s.  He  died  A.D. 
606.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cynon  was  a Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century.  He 
accompanied  Cadfan  to  Bardscy,  where  lie  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  monastery.  He  is  the  reputed  found* 
er  of  the  church  of  Tregynon,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and 
the  patron  of  Capel  Cynon,  subject  to  Uandyssilio  Gogo, 
in  Cardiganshire  (Rees,  Welsh  .Saints,  p.  215). 

Cynred  (Lat.  Cynrtdus ).  See  Coenbkd. 

Cynudyn,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  cent uiy,  was 
dean  of  the  college  of  l’adaru,  at  Llanbadarn  Fawr.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a stone  in  the  church*vard  of 
Llanwnws,  in  Cardiganshire,  inscribed  “ Canotinn,’’  may 
have  been  a monument  to  his  memory  (Rees,  Welsh 
Saints,  p.  261). 

Cynulf  was  one  of  four  presbyters  from  the  diocese 
of  Dtmwich,  attesting  an  act  of  the  Council  of  Clove* 
sho,  Oct.  12, 803. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cynwulf.  See  Ctnkwvlp. 

Cynwyd  (or  Cynwydion),  a Welsh  saint  of  the 
6th  century,  was  a member  of  the  congregation  of 
Cattwg,  and  presumed  founder  of  Llangvmvyd  Fawr,  in 
Glamorganshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  208, 270). 

Cynwyl,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  Dunod,  Dinothus,  or  Dinott,  and  co-found- 
er with  him  of  the  monastery  of  Bangor  Iscoed.  He  is 
himself  deemed  the  founder  of  Cynwyl  Gaio,  the  church 
of  a parish  adjoining  that  of  Llanddcwi  Bred;  of  Cynwyl 
Elfcd,  in  Carmarthenshire;  and  of  Aberporth,  in  Cardi- 
ganshire. He  is  commemorated  on  April  30  (Rees, 
Welsh  Saints,  p.  206,  260). 

Cyny w.  See  Cynfyw. 

Cyprian  is  the  name  of  several  early  saints  and 
others : 

1.  A magician  of  Antioch,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
hired  by  one  Idas  to  make  a Christian  virgin,  Justina, 
enamoured  of  him,  but  was  converted  himself,  and  was 
martyred  with  her  at  Damascus,  under  Dccius,  or  at 
Nicomedia,  under  Diocletian.  The  whole  story  is  very 
probably  a figment.  He  is  the  pretended  author  of  the  i 
confession  of  Cyprian,  found  in  some  MSS.  He  has 
been  confounded  with  the  great  Cyprian  by  Prudentius 
(De  Steph.p.  13),  and  by  Gregory  Nar.imiz.en  (Oral.  18). 

2.  A saint  of  Corinth,  who  is  commemorated  March 
10  among  the  disciples  of  Quadratus,  and  of  whom  a ro- 
mantic story  is  told,  which  is  absurd.  His  martyrdom, 
if  there  lie  any  reality  in  it,  must  belong  to  the  jiersecu- 
tion  of  Diocletian. 

3.  A learned  presbyter,  to  whom  Jerome  writes  from 
Bethlehem  (Letter  140,  ed.  Vail.),  expounding  I’sa.  xc. 

4.  A deacon,  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Letter  112,  ed. 
Vail.)  as  the  bearer  of  three  letters  from  Augustine  to 
him,  at  Bethlehem. 

5.  Saint,  and  bishop  of  Bordeaux.  He  was  the  sixth 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  took  part  in  the  Council  of 
Agde  (506)  and  the  synod  of  Orleans  under  Clovis  I 
(511).  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  St.  Gallicinus 
after  the  interregnum  caused  bv  the  Arian  troubles. 

6.  Saint,  and  third  bishop  of  Toulon.  He  was  sec- 
ond patron  of  that  city,  and  belonged  to  the  principal 
family  in  Montelicu,  Marseilles,  lie  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Anastasius,  Justinus,  and  Justinianus,  emperors, 
of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  of  Childebert,  his 
son.  lie  was  bom  probably  in  475  or  476,  and  ordained 
at  thirty  years  of  age  by  St.  Cresarius  of  Arles,  of  whom 
he  was  a disciple.  Cyprian  was  present  at  the  fourth 
Council  of  Arles,  A.D.  624.  In  627  he  subscribed  to  the 
Council  of  Cnrpentras.  and  the  synodical  letter  to  Agrae- 
cius,  bishop  of  Antipolis.  In  A.D.  529  he  came  to  the  . 
third  synod  of  Vaison.  In  the  same  year  he  took  part 
in  the  second  synod  of  Orange,  and  was  sent  by  Csesarius 
to  the  council  of  the  bishops  beyond  the  Isar,  at  Valen- 
tin, where  he  outshone  all  in  scriptural  and  patristic 
knowledge.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Arian  Goths, 
Cyprian  went  to  the  fourth  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D. 
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541.  After  the  death  of  Ctesarius,  he  remained  in  the 
bishopric  in  peace.  But  soon  afterwards  Alboin,  king 
of  the  Goths,  invaded  Gaul  with’  a large  army,  and 
devastated  all  the  cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  with  fire 
and  sword.  His  soldiers  butchered  the  people,  and 
killed  many  bishops.  They  found  Cyprian,  together 
with  his  friends  Mandrianus  and  Flarianus,  in  the 
church,  cast  them  out,  and  killed  them  (Aug.  556). 
Such  is  the  account  of  his  death  given  by  Guesnavus 
in  A rmaL  MassiL,  but  the  Bollaudists  say  that  he  w as 
not  martyred,  but  died  a happy  death,  A.D.  549.  He 
is  commemorated  on  Oct.  3.  He  wrote  a Life  of  Cce- 
sarius  of  A rles,  in  530. 

7.  Saint,  and  abbot  of  Perigueux.  He  was  also  called 
Subranus.  He  took  the  religious  habit  in  a monastery 
of  which  the  abbot's  name  was  Savalon,and  having  been 
a model  to  the  whole  community,  retired  to  a solitude 
near  the  Dordogne,  where  he  built  a hermitage,  which 
afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  little  town  of  St.  Cyprien. 
He  died  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  recounts  legends  of  several  appropriate 
wonders,  calling  him  a man  of  magnificent  piety.  He 
is  commemorated  Dec.  9. 

8.  A monk  of  Monte  Cassino  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Coustantinus  VI  and  the  empress  Irene.  He 
composed  a Sapphic  hymn  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Ben- 
edict, in  twenty-four  stanzas  to  be  sung  on  his  festival. 

9.  A saint  and  martyr,  lies  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Francis  Boulogne,  and  is  commemorated  March  10. 

10.  A saint,  and  author  of  a poem  on  the  resurrec- 
tion, at  the  end  of  the  works  of  Tcrtullian. 

11.  A bishop  martyred  with  Justina.  He  is  com- 
memorated Sept.  26. 

12.  A martyr  in  Africa  under  Ilumeric,  commemo- 
rated Oct.  12. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cyprian,  Ernst  Solomon,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept,  22,  1678,  at  Ostheim,  in 
Franconia.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Helmstiidt,  was 
in  1699  professor  extraordinarius  of  philosophy,  and  in 
1700  rector  of  the  gymnasium  academicum  at  Coburg. 
In  1713  he  was  called  to  Gotha  as  member  of  consistory', 
became  vice-president  in  1735,  and  died  Sept.  19,  1745. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  defenders  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy 
during  the  18th  century,  and  wrote,  Bistorie  der  A ugsb. 
Confession  (Gotha,  1780  ; 8d  ed.  1736):  — A llgemeine 
Anmerkungm  iiber  Arnold's  Kirchen~  und  Ketzer  Jiis- 
torie  (Helmstiidt,  1700;  3d  ed.  1701): — Dissertatio  de 
Omophorio  Fpiscojwr.  Gracvrum  (1698):—  De  Propa- 
gatione  Hceresium  jier  Cantilenas  (Coburg,  1708;  Jena, 
1715)  Tabula rium  Fcclesict  Horn.  sec.  xvi,  etc.  (Frauk- 

fort,  1743): — Ueberzeugende  Belehrung  com  Vrsprung 
und  Wachsthum  des  Papstthums  (Gotha,  1719,  etc.).  See 
Fabricius,  llistoria  Bibliotheca’  Fubricianar,  iv,  455 ; 
Fischer,  Leben  F.  S.  Cyprians  (Leipsic,  1749);  Schulze, 
Leben  Ilerzog  Friedrichs  If,  von  Gotha  (1851);  Herzog, 
Ileal- Encyklop,  s.  v. ; Lichtenbcrger,  Encyclopedic  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Doring,  Die  Gelehrten  Theo- 
logen  Deutschlands,  i,  297  sq.;  Winer,  Haudbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i.  20, 127,  328.  381,  533, 534,  541, 614, 639,  C6‘J, 
678, 737, 738, 755, 849, 860.  ( B.  P.) 

Cyprianus,  Johannes,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Rawiez,  in  Poland,  Oct.  24, 1642.  He  studied 
at  Jena  and  Ixdpsic,  was  in  1678  licentiate,  in  1699  doc- 
tor, and  in  1710  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic.  In 
1715  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Zeitz  and  Meissen, 
and  Anally  senior  of  the  university.  He  died  March 
12, 1723,  leaving,  De  V’oce  bsD  et  g,  S tj  p: — De  Funda- 
mento  Fcclesia  Fvangelica : — De  Ajwstasia  a Christa 
et  Fjusdem  Gratia  Instituta  per  Opera  Legatia : — De 
Propaganda  Frangeiio  ad  Gen.  iv,  26 : — De  A online 
Christi  Fcclesiastico  «x^up:— De  Baptismo  Prose/yta- 
rum  Judaico.  See  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Cyprus,  Council  of  (Concilium  Cyprianum ),  held 
A.D.  401,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophilus  of  Alexau- 
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dri a,  which  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  works  of  Ori- 
gin. See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Cyr.  See  Cyricus. 

Cyra.  See  Ci.vk. 

CyriSca  was  a martyr,  A.D.  282,  and  is  commemo- 
rated July  7. 

Cyriacna,  the  name  of  a number  of  saints,  martyrs, 
ami  others.  See  also  Ciirysk;  Cyhicus. 

1.  A martyr  who,  with  his  brother  Theodulus,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  They  are  com- 
memorated May  2. 

2.  A deacon  of  Rome.  lie  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  there  early  in  the  4th  century,  under  Max- 
imin.  His  commemoration  is  given  variously  March 
Id,  Aug.  8,  and  July  15;  the  first,  probably,  being  the 
festival  of  his  martyrdom,  the  second,  of  the  removal  of 
his  boues  by  pope  Marcellas,  the  last,  of  u church  dedi- 
cated to  his  name. 

3.  A disciple  of  Marccllus  of  Ancyra. 

4.  A saint,  commemorated  in  the  raenology  of  Basil 
as  a man  of  Jerusalem,  martyred  with  his  mother  by 
Julian  the  Apostate,  his  right  hand  being  first  cut  off 
because  his  writings  had  made  so  many  converts. 

5.  bishop  of  Adana,  in  Cilicia.  He  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  881,  and,  by  the  per- 
mission of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  his  metropolitan,  re- 
mained behind  on  its  separation  to  instruct  Nectnrius, 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  raised  from  the  rank  of  a 
layman  to  t he  archicpiscopal  sec  of  Constantinople.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  bishops  commissioned  by  the  coun- 
cil to  convey  their  synodal  letter  to  Damasus  and  the 
other  bishops  of  the  West. 

6.  Sec  Cyricus  1. 

7.  A presbyter  of  Antioch,  addressed  along  with 
Cast u»  and  Valerius  and  Diophantes  by  Chrysostom 
(Ep-  22,  62,  66,  107,  130,  222),  and  alone  by  his  exiled 
fellow-presbyter  Constantins  in  a letter  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Chrysostom  (_Ep.  241). 

8.  A deacon  who,  together  with  Paul,  accompanied 
the  deputation  of  bishops  who  conveyed  to  Rome  Chry- 
aostom'a  letter  to  Innocent,  in  404  (Pallad.  p.  11).  He 
was  unable  to  join  his  namesake,  bishop  Cyriacus,  and 
bis  companions,  in  Rome  in  406,  iiis  health  not  permit- 
ting him  to  take  a long  voyage  (Ep.  148). 

9.  A bishop,  apparently  resident  at  Constantinople. 
He  was  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Chrysostom. 
From  a letter  to  Olympias  ( Ep.  adOlymp.  12)  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  hail  sufficient  influence  to  change  the  place 
of  Chrysostom's  exile.  Tu  o letters  of  Chrysostom  to 
Cyriacus  are  extant. 

10.  A bishop  of  Synnada,  in  Phrygia,  friend  and  fel- 
low-eufTerer  of  Chrysostom,  who,  together  with  F.ulvsius, 
bishop  of  Apamca,  embarked  with  him  when  expelled 
from  Constantinople,  in  June,  404,  and  accompanied 
him  on  the  first  stages  of  his  journey.  The  whole  party 
was  arrested  at  Xicsea  on  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the 
conflagration  at  Constantinople,  and  thrown  into  chains. 
After  a few  days,  Cyriacus  and  Kulysius  were  separated 
from  Chrysostom  and  brought  back  and  imprisoned  at 
Chaired m (Pallad.  p.  88;  S>zom.  viii,22).  While  they 
were  in  prison  Chrysostom  wrote  them  a consolatory 
and  encouraging  letter  (Chrysost.  Ep.  147).  Being  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge,  Cyriacus  was  sent  back  to  Con- 
stantinople, but  was  driven  from  the  city  by  the  law 
enforcing  communion  with  Arsacius,  Thcophilus,  and 
Porphyry.  He  tied  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  tow- 
ards the  beginning  of  405.  He  laid  the  statement  of 

own  and  Chrysostom’s  troubles  before  Innocent, 
hi*  oral  account  being  confirmed  by  the  letters  brought 
a few  days  afterwards  by  Eulysius  ( Pallad.  p.  11). 
He  accompanied  the  unfortunate  western  deputation 
to  Constantinople  in  406,  and  shared  in  the  ill-treat- 
ment to  which  they  were  subjected  (Chrysost.  Ep. 
156;  Pallad.  p.  13).  He  ami  his  eastern  colleagues  were 
•eired  and  put  on  board  a vessel,  and  it  was  reported 
that  they  had  been  drownetL  But  they  were  purpose- 


ly reserved  by  their  enemies  for  insult  and  ill-usage. 
They  were  conveyed  to  places  of  exile  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  desolate  parts  of  the  empire.  Cyriacus  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Persian  fortress  of  Palmyra,  eighty 
miles  beyond  Kmesa. 

11.  Bishop  (Quiragos  or  Shahag)  of  I)aik,  in  Pers- 
armcnia,  about  A.D.  890-411  (Faustus  Byzantinus,  vi, 
11,  in  Langlois,  Coli  Hist.  Arm . i,  309). 

12.  A sub-deacon  of  the  Church  of  Macedonia,  A.D. 
414. 

13.  A bishop  in  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  pope  Boni- 
face I.  In  n letter  to  Rufus,  bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
Boniface  tells  him  that  he  has  separated  from  his  com- 
munion Cyriacus,  among  other  bishops,  unless  they  ob- 
tain pardon  through  Rufus. 

14.  Bishop  of  Lodi  ( A.  D.  461, 452).  Bearer  of  the 
synodal  letter  of  the  Council  of  Milan  in  A.I).  451  to 
pope  Leo  the  Great. 

15.  One  of  the  two  deacons  appointed  to  summon 
the  bishops  to  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

16.  Bishop  of  Tvana.  He  supported  the  demand 
of  Julian  and  Severus  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  Tome  of  Leo,  but  in  518 
turned  completely  round  and  signed  the  “relatio"  to 
John,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  drawn  up  at  the 
synod  that  met  in  that  city,  which  asked  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  names  of  Leo  of  Rome,  and  Euphcmius 
and  Macedouius  of  Constantinople  to  the  diptychs,  and 
the  condemnation  of  Severus  and  the  other  impugners 
of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  In  the  Latin  acts  be  ap- 
pears as  “ Doroinicus  ” (Labbe,  Condi  iv,  1586;  v,  167 ; 
Lc  Quien,  i,  400). 

17.  Abbot  of  St.  Andrew’s  at  Rome,  employed  by- 
Gregory  the  Great  about  A.D.  593  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Barbaricini  in  Snrdinia. 

18.  Martyr  at  Tomi,  commemorated  June  20. 

19.  The  anchorite  (A.D.  448-557),  commemorated 
Sept.  *29.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cyriacus  of  Carthage,  who  lived  in  the  11th 
century,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII,  was  one  of  the  last 
Christian  bishops  of  North  Africa.  lie  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Gregory,  who  also  recommended  to  him 
Sevandus,  archbishop  of  Hippo  Regius.  See  Jaffc, 
Regesta  Pontif.  ad  nnn.  1076,  June;  Gregorii  VII,  Ite- 
ght r.  iii,  19  sq. ; Wngenmann,  in  Herzog’s  Real-Ency - 
Hop.  s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Cyricius  (Quiricus,  or  Syricus)  was  bishop  of 
Barcino  (Barcelona),  in  Spain,  about  662.  He  wrote 
two  letters  to  Ildefonsus  of  Toledo,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  thanks  him,  in  language  almost  blasphemous  in  the 
extravagance  of  its  praise,  for  having  sent  him  his  work 
on  the  Virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
second,  he  entreats  him  to  devote  his  time  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  obscure  passages  of  Holy  Scripture. — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cyricus  (Cyr,  or  Curig ; Lat.  Cericus  or  Quid- 
cos),  is  also  the  name  of  three  early  Christian  martyrs. 

1.  A martyr  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  about  304,  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  martyr  Cynacus,  who, 
with  his  mother  Julitta,  suffered  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  St.  Cyricus  was  venerated  in  the  east  of 
Scotland  at  an  early  period.  He  is  to  be  distinguished 
front  the  I’ictish  king  Cyric,  Grig,  or  Gregorius,  who 
had  his  chief  residence  at  Dunottar,  in  the  9th  century. 
He  is  commemorated  June  16. 

2.  A martyr  who  suffered  by  drowning  in  the  Helles- 
pont, commemorated  Jan.  3. 

3.  A martyr  at  Antioch,  commemorated  June  16.— 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s,  v. 

Cyril  (Lat.  Cyrillus)  is  the  name  of  several  per- 
sons in  the  early  Church,  besides  those  mentioned  in 
vol.  ii: 

1.  A bishop  of  Antioch,  who  succeeded  Timants  A.D. 
283,  and  held  the  see  to  A.D.  30-1,  when  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Tyrannus.  Eusebius  8|>caks  of  him  as  his  con- 
temporary, During  his  episcopate  Dorotheus  attained 
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celebrity  as  an  expounder  of  Scripture  (Euaeb.  II.  E. 
lib.  vii,  c.  32;  Chrunicon  ad  ann.  4 Probi).  According 
to  an  obscure  tradition  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
commencement  of  Diocletian’s  persecution,  and  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Homan  martyrology  July  22. 

2.  An  intruding  bishop  of  Jerusalem  who,  followed 
by  Barunius  and  Touttee,  was  thrust  into  the  see  of  his 
great  namesake  during  his  deposition,  in  succession  to 
Herennius.  The  two  Cyrils  are  identified  by  some. 

3.  A presbyter  or  bishop  of  Palestine,  to  whom  Je- 
rome had  delivered  a written  confession  of  his  faith. 
Jerome  refers  to  this  when  applied  to  for  proof  of  his 
orthodoxy. 

4.  A martyr  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  a deacon  who 
suffered  for  the  faith  in  the  time  of  Julian,  having  pre- 
viously displayed  great  zeal  in  the  destruction  of  idols, 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  He  is  commemorated 
March  20. 

5.  A bishop  in  Armenia,  reconciled  by  St.  Basil  to 
the  Church  at  Satala  in  372. 

6.  Deacon  to  St.  Hilary  of  Arles,  by  whom  he  was 
wonderfully  cured,  after  having  had  his  foot  bruised  by 
the  fail  of  a large  stone. 

7.  Bishop  of  Adana,  in  Cilicia  Prima.  He  was  one 
of  the  Antiochene  party  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D. 
431.  He  signed  the  remonstrance  against  the  opening 
of  the  council  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  before  the  arrival 
of  John  of  Antioch  and  his  companions,  as  well  as  the 
sentence  of  deposition  passed  by  them  on  Cyril  and  his 
adherents.  He  also  took  part  in  the  svnod  of  Tarsus, 
A.D.  434. 

8.  Bishop  of  Ccela,  in  Thrace,  in  the  5th  century.  In 
conjunction  with  Kuprepius,  bishop  of  Byza,he  opposed 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  the  custom  of  one 
bishop  holding  two  or  three  sees,  then  prevalent  hi 
Europe.  The  council  authorized  the  custom,  but  after- 
wards special  bishops  were  given  to  several  towns. 

9.  Fourteenth  bishop  of  Treves.  He  rebuilt  the  cell 
of  St.  Eucherius,  near  Treves,  which  lay  burned  and 
deserted.  There  he  placed  the  bodies  of  the  first  three 
bishops  of  Treves,  and  his  own  remaius  were  deposited 
with  them  after  his  death,  which  occurred  about  458. 
He  is  commemorated  May  19. 

10.  Bishop  of  Gaza,  one  of  the  prelates  who  signed 
the  synodal  letter  of  John  of  Jerusalem  to  John  of 
Constantinople,  condemnatory  of  Scvcrus  of  Antioch 
and  his  followers,  A.D.  518. 

11.  Of  Scvthopolis  (Bethshan),  so  called  from  his 
birthplace,  a hagiologist,  flourished  cir.  555.  His  father, 
John,  was  famous  for  his  religious  life.  Cyril  com- 
menced an  ascetic  career  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  On 
leaving  his  monastery  to  visit  Jerusalem  and  the  other 
holy  places,  his  mother  charged  him  to  put  himself  un- 
der the  instruction  of  John  the  Silentiarv,  by  whom  he 
was  commended  to  the  care  of  Leontius,  the  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Euthymiua,  who  admitted  him  as 
a monk  in  542.  Thence  Cyril  passed  to  the  Laura  of 
St.  Saba,  where  be  commenced  his  sacred  biographies 
with  the  lives  of  Su  Euthymius  and  St.  Saba,  deriving 
his  information  from  the  elder  monks  who  had  seen  and 
known  those  holy  men.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  St. 
John  the  Silentiarv,  and  other  biographies,  affording  a 
valuable  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Eastern  Church 
in  the  Gth  century.  They  have  been  unfortunately 
largely  interpolated  by  Metaphraste*. 

12.  A bishop  and  martyr, apparently  in  Egypt,  com- 
memorated July  9. 

13.  A martyr  at  Philadelphia,  in  Asia  Minor,  com- 
memorated Aug.  1.— Smith,  itict.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cyrilla  was  a martyr  under  Claudius,  and  daughter 
of  Decius.  She  is  commemorated  Oct.  28. 

Cyriltonas,  a Syriac  hymn-writer,  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  His  name,  as  well  as  his 
hymns,  have  only  become  known  of  late.  A German 
translation  of  his  hymns,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
was  published  by  Bickcll  in  1872,  at  Kcmpten.  Sec 


Strcber,  in  Wetzcr  u.  Welte's  Kirchm-LexQxm,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.). 

Cyrinus  (or  Quirinus)  is  the  name  of  several 
early  ceclesiasts  and  martyrs.  See  Cybicts. 

1.  Bishop  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  an  Egyptian  bv 
birth,  and  a relative  of  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria. In  401  be  accompanied  Chrysostom  as  a friend 
in  his  visitation  of  Ephesus  and  the  Asiatic  churches; 
but  for  some  unexplained  reason  he  became  from  this 
time  his  most  virulent  enemy,  accusing  him  of  pride, 
tyranny,  and  heresy.  He  was  prevented  from  taking 
part  in  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  against  that  fa- 

| thcr,  at  Constantinople,  in  403,  by  a bishop  stepping 
| upon  his  foot,  producing  a painful  wound,  which  in- 
flamed and  gangrened,  eventually  producing  his  death, 
i He  was  present,  however,  at  the  synod  of  the  Oak,  and 
I never  relaxed  bis  persecution  of  Chrysostom,  being  one 
! of  the  four  bishops  who,  after  his  recall,  took  his  con- 
demnation on  their  own  heads.  His  death,  in  405,  after 
twice  resorting  to  amputation  and  enduring  great  suf- 
fering, was  regarded  by  the  friends  of  the  persecuted  fa- 
ther as  a mark  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

2.  A German  Benedictine,  also  called  A ribo.  He  be- 
came abbot  of  St.  Dionysius,  at  Schlechdorf,  and  in  7G0 
the  fourth  bishop  of  Freising,  in  Bavaria  He  died  in 
783.  Cyrinus  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Corbinianus,  the  first 
bishop  of  Freising. 

3.  A martyr  at  Rome  under  Claudius.  He  is  com- 
memorated March  25. 

4.  A martyr  at  Home  under  Diocletian,  commemo- 
rated April  2G. 

5.  A martyr  at  Milan  under  Nero,  commemoratrd 
June  12. — Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cyrion  (1),  bishop  of  Doliche.one  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Semi-Arian  Council  of  Scleucia.  (2)  Presbyter 
and  martyr,  commemorated  Feb.  14. 

Cyrus  is  the  name  of  several  early  bishops : 

1.  Of  Bcrcea,  succeeded  Eustathius  as  bishop  of  that 
city  in  325.  He  was  persecuted,  on  account  of  his  or- 
thodoxy, by  the  Arian  party,  and  deposed  by  Constan- 
lius. 

2.  Bishop  of  Tyre,  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  in  431.  He  was  a leading  member  of  the 
party  of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  Oriental  bishops, 
against  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  deputation  to  wait  on  Theodosius  II  to  lay  a com- 

1 plaint  of  the  illegality  of  his  proceedings,  but  being  in- 
. disposed,  Macarius  of  Laodicea  took  his  place.  He  was 
j deposed  by  Cyril  in  the  name  of  the  council. 

3.  Bishop  of  Aphrodisias,  and  metropolitan  of  Cairo. 
I He  was  born  of  Christian  parents,  and  was  a monk  when 
I elevated  to  the  bishopric.  He  was  conspicuous  at  the 
' Council  of  Ephesus,  in  431,  for  his  vacillation,  signing 

one  day  the  act  for  the  deposition  of  Xestorius,  and  on 
the  next  an  appeal  to  the  emperors  against  the  legality 
! of  the  acts  of  the  council.  Although  still  greater  weak- 
ness of  character  was  shown  when,  at  the  ‘•Robber's 
Synod”  in  449,  he  signed  the  act  of  condemnation  of 
Flavian  and  Eusebius,  yet  he  stood  so  high  that  in  456 
he  was  specially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  a gen- 
eral law  by  the  emperor, on  account  of  his  great  merits. 

4.  Bishop  of  I’hasis,  in  Colchis,  and  afterwards  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  630-G41.  Although  the  plans  of 
Hcraclius  for  the  union  of  the  monophysitc  party  with 
the  Church  were  at  first  unacceptable  to  him,  he  after- 
wards gave  them  his  hearty  support,  and  wns  rewarded 
by  elevation  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  He 
now  succeeded  in  effecting  a temporary  union  of  the 
Egyptian  monophv sites,  known  as  Theodosians,  with 
the  Catholic  body.  But  the  agreement  being  such  that 
both  parties  claimed  a victory,  it  could  not  be  lasting. 
Although  counselled  by  pope  llonorius  I to  give  less 
attention  to  theological  refinements,  and  more  to  true 
godliness,  Cyrus  called  a council  at  Alexandria,  w hirh 
adopted  the  Ekthrsis  published  by  Heraclius  in  639. 
This  met  with  no  better  success  than  the  former  agree- 
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meat,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions  the  Sara- 
cens invaded  Egypt  under  Amron,  in  June,  638.  . lie- 
radius  appointed  Cyrus  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  gave  him 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Cyrus  prevailed  on  Amron  to 
withdraw  his  forces  by  the  promise  of  an  annual  trib- 
ute, and  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  daughter  Eudocia. 
Indignant  at  these  terms,  Heraclius  summoned  the  pa- 
triarch to  Constantinople.  His  life  would  not  have  been 
spared  but  for  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by  Amron.  He 
was  sent  back  to  negotiate,  but  arrived  too  late.  The 
rity  fell  after  fourteen  months’  siege,  Dec.  22,  640,  and 
Cyrus  died  some  time  in  641. 

5.  Forty-third  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  705-711. 
He  was  formerly  a recluse  at  Amastris,  and  had  pre- 
dicted to  Justinian  II  his  restoration  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  He  was  deposed  by  the  monothelite  emperor 
Bardanes,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  711,  and 
confined  in  the  monastery  of  Chora,  which  he  had 
founded. 

6.  A martyr  in  292.  He  was  a wonder-worker,  but 
not  mercenary.  His  death  is  commemorated  Jan.  31, 
and  his  translation  June  28. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  a v.  . 


Cyrus-FloruB.  Sec  Paulus  Silentiarius. 

Cyzlcus,  COUNCIL  of  ( Concilium  Cyzictnum),  held 
A.D.  376,  according  to  Mansi,  being  the  meeting  of  Seroi- 
Arians  mentioned  by  Basil  in  his  letter  to  Patrophilus, 
and  spoken  of  as  a recent  occurrence.  “ What  else 
they  did  there  I know  not,"  says  he;  “but  thus  much  I 
hear,  that  having  been  reticent  of  the  term  Ifomovusion, 
they  now  give  utterance  to  the  term  Homoiousion , and 
join  Eunomius  in  publishing  blasphemies  against  the 
Holy  Ghost. — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cyzicus,  The  Martyrs  ok,  are  commemorated 
April  29  (al.  28). 

Czechowitzky,  Martin,  a Socinian  teacher  anil 
preacher,  who  died  at  Lublin  in  1608,  is  the  author  of 
Synopsis  Justificationis  Nostra  jtcr  Christum : — De  A uc- 
toritute  Sacra  Scriptura  : — De  Padobaptistarum  Ori- 
gine: — Dialog i riii  de  Variis  Ileligionis  Articulis.  He 
also  translated  the  New  Test,  into  Polish,  which  he  pub- 
lished, with  notes.  See  Sandii  Bibl.  Antitrinit.;  Witte, 
Diarium  Biographicum ; Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehtien- 
Isxikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  184. 
(B.P.) 


D. 


Dabaiba,  an  idol  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panama. 
This  goddess  was  of  mortal  extraction,  and,  having  led 
a virtuous  life  on  earth,  was  deified  after  death,  and 
called  by  those  idolaters  the  mother  of  God.  They  sac- 
rificed slaves  to  her,  and  worshipped  her  by  fasting  three 
or  four  days  together,  and  by  acts  of  devotion,  such  as 
aigbs,  groans,  and  ecstasies. 

Dabbashetb.  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  252) 
thinks  this  is  “the  modem  Duweibeh ,”  “between  Jok- 
nein  (Keimftn)  and  the  sea,  along  the  south  boundary 
of  Carmel,"  thus  making  the  line  of  Zebuluu  include  the 
crest  of  Carmel,  and  doubtless  referring  to  Khurbet  ed- 
Dmrtibeh,  which  the  Ordnance  Map  lays  down  at  one 
and  one  half  miles  north-west  from  Tell-Keimiln,  and 
which  the  Memoirs  (i,  311)  describe  ns  “heaps  of 
stones,  well  cut  and  of  good  size,  apparently  Byzantine 
work;"  but  Trelawney  Saunders  (Map  of  the  Old  Test.) 
adopts  the  suggestion  of  Jebdta,  as  in  vol.  ii,  p.  638,  de- 
scribed in  the  .\fcmoirt  (i,  274)  as  “ a small  mud  hamlet 
ia  the  plain,  said  only  to  contain  eighty  souls.” 

Dabbs.  Rich ard,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Charlotte  County,  Va.  He  was  pastor  first  at  Ash  Camp, 
afterwards  in  Petersburg;  in  1820, in  Lynchburg;  sub- 
sequently, in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  died  May  21,  18$5. 
See  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  306.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Daberath.  The  Memoirs  (i,  363)  accompanying 
tbeOrdnaocc  Map  of  Western  Palestine  contain  the  fol- 
lowing additional  notice  of  this  place:  “ Deburieh — a 
snail  village  built  of  stone,  with  inhabited  caves;  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  Moslems,  and  is  surrounded  by 
gardens  of  figs  and  olives.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill.  Water  is  obtained  from  cisterns  in  the  vil- 
lage." “|t  has  several  Protestant  families,  the  fruits 
of  the  English  Church  mission  ” (Tristram,  Bible  Places, 
ft  235). 

Dabema  (Tabema,  or  Ferna),  GiusKrrE,  a 
Sicilian  theologian,  was  born  at  Camerata  in  1599.  He 
was  a Capuchin  friar,  and  died  in  1677,  leaving.  Disser- 
Uttone  drliti  Scirnza  per  Bene  F ini  re  (Messina,  1652) : — 
llano. via  della  Biblia  (ibid.  1656):  — Ceremonie  per 
Cdebrare  la  Messa  (Palermo,  1669): — II  Vocabulario 
Toscano: — also  some  religious  works  in  Italian.  See 
Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dabheog.  of  Lough  Derg,  an  Irish  or  Welsh  saint, 
wuHDemorated  Jan  1. 

DabiUon,  AsuittE,  a French  theologian,  and  for  a 
time  a Jesuit,  became  grand-vicar  of  Caumartin,  bishop 


of  Amiens,  then  rector  of  Magnc,  Saintonge,  and  died 
there  about  1664,  leaving,  La  Diviniti  Dif endue: — Le 
Concile  de  la  Grace,  etc.  A collection  of  his  works  was 
printed  at  Paris,  1645.  They  were  attributed  to  Bar- 
cos,  nephew  of  John  Duvergier  of  Hauranne,  abbot  of 
St.  Cvran,  in  the  llistoire  Ecclesiastiquc  of  Dupin.  Sec 
Hoefer,  A’otir.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Dabis  (orDebis),a  Japanese  deity, of  which  alarge 
image  of  brass  stood  in  the  road  from  Osaka  to  Sorungo, 
which  was  consulted  every  year  by  a spotless  virgin. 

Dabius  (David,  otherwise  called  Dobi,  Biteua, 
or  Mobiou),  an  Irish  priest  and  saint,  preached  with 
great  success  in  his  own  country  and  in  Alba,  and  was 
patron  saint  of  Domnach  Cluana,  now  Donaclicloney, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  and  of  Kippen,  in  Scotland, 
where  a famous  church  was  dedicated  under  his  pat- 
ronage, by  the  name  of  Movean.  We  still  have  Kip- 
pendavie  besides  Dunblane.  To  him,  probably,  more 
than  to  St.  David  or  Dcwi  of  Wales,  arc  the  Celtic  ded- 
ications to  St.  David  to  be  assigned.  He  is  commemo- 
rated July  22. — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Dablon,  Claude,  a French  Jesuit  missionary  in 
Canada,  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  was  lx>m 
in  1618.  lie  began  a mission  at  Onondaga  in  1655, 
and  in  1668  established  another  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  ami 
one  among  the  Foxes.  In  1670  he  became  superior  of 
the  Canada  missions.  He.  died  in  Quebec,  Sept.  20, 1697. 
He  wrote  the  Rtlation  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  1671-79 
(printed  parti v at  the  time  and  parti v later;  reprinted, 
N.  Y.  1810).  ' 

Dabney,  John  B.,  LL.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  l>egan  his  ministry  in  1862  by  ofiiciating  in 
Campbell  County,  Va.,  serving  in  Moore  Parish,  where 
subsequently  he  became  rector,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  his  death,  April  23, 1868.  See  Prot.  Episc. 
Almanac,  1869,  p.  109. 

Daboi  is  one  of  the  snakes  of  Africa  worshipped  by 
the  Widahs;  it  is  attended  by  maidens  as  its  priest- 
esses, who,  with  the  snake,  receive  great  respect. 

Dabonna  is  often  given  in  the  lists  of  nephews 
and  nieces  of  St.  Patrick,  but  much  doubt  rests  on  all 
his  kindred.  See  Durekca. 

Dabrecog  (or  Da-Breccoc),  of  Tuam-d  reman,  is 
an  Irish  saint,  commemorated  on  May  9;  probably  the 
same  given  by  some  on  this  day  as  Dubricin  or  Dabri - 
cin. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Dabud.  See  David,  1. 
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Dace,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary,  Was 
bom  at  Wedncsbury  in  1754.  He  was  converted  young ; 
in  1806  offered  himself  as  a missionary  to  the  West  In* 
dies ; ami  died  at  St.  Bartholomew,  Sept.  3, 1821.  See 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1822. 

Dachiarog,  “ the  saint  of  Airigul,"  is  cited  as  a 
prophet.  He  may  have  been  the  Ulster  saint  Ciaroc, 
Ciarog , or  Mochuaroc,  who,  with  Breccan,  was  one  of 
“ the  two  heroes  of  purity  who  love  Christ  faithfully.” 
— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  8.  v. 

Dachonna  is  a very  common  name  in  the  list  of 
saints,  either  as  Conna  and  Consul n,  or  with  the  prefixes 
of  veneration  Da  or  Do  and  Mo.  It  was  the  baptismal 
home  of  St.  Machar  (q.  v.). 

The  most  famous  saint  of  this  name  is  commemorated 
May  15.  He  was  bishop  of  Connor,  and  of  the  race  of 
Eoghan,  son  of  Nial).  “ St.  Dachonna  the  pious,  bishop 
of  Condere,”  died  in  726.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a.  v. 

Dachsel,  Gkoro  Christoph,  a German  Hebraist 
and  theologian,  a native  of  Alt-Lcisnig,  pursued  bis  stud- 
ies at  taipsic,  took  bis  degrees,  and  became  minister  at 
Lcchnitzin  1712,  and  atGeringswalde  in  1729,  where  his 
death  occurred  in  1742.  He  wrote,  De  Unctione  F.listei 
(Lcipsic,  1708):  — Biblia  Hebraica  A ccentuata  (ibid. 
1729).  See  Hoefer,  Mow.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Dacianua  (1),  a persecuting  officer  in  Spain,  in  803 
or  304,  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  He  was  noted 
for  his  seventy  in  carrying  out  thetr  orders,  especially 
against  bishops,  presbyters,  and  all  ordained  ministers. 
{2)  One  of  the  forty-nine  martyrs  of  Carthage  in  804, 
in  the  persecution  by  Diocletian  under  the  proconsul 
Anulinus.  (3)  Metropolitan  of  Bvzacene,  in  Africa,  in 
the  6th  century.  A rescript  was  addressed  to  him  by 
Justinian  I in  541. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Dacius,  Saint,  bishop  of  Milan,  was  called  to  that 
see  in  527.  He  exhorted  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Goths,  and  on  its  capt- 
ure took  refuge  at  Corinth.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor,  Justinian,  who  bad 
published  a constitution  prejudicial  to  the  clergy,  wished 
him  to  sign  it,  but  the  prelate  stoutly  refused.  He 
died  February,  552.  A MS.  history,  found  in  the  li- 
brary of  Milan,  is  falsely  attributed  to  Dacius.  St.  Da- 
cius is  commemorated  Jan.  14.  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

DacrianUB  is  the  name  of  a supposed  Benedictine  , 
abbot.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  Speculum  Mona-  , 
chorum  and  Spiritualis  Vita  Document  a,  ascribed  to  the 
8th  century.  The  name  was  probably  feigned  by  Lu- 
dovicus  Blosius,  an  abbot  of  the  16th  century. — Smith, ; 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Dactyli  Idaei,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  daemons, 
to  whom  was  accredited,  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  near 
the  Trojan  mountain  Ida,  the  first  discovery  of  metal- 
lurgy, and  who  received  divine  worship.  Their  origin 
and  real  signification  were  not  known  even  in  the  most 
nourishing  period  of  Grecian  and  Homan  art.  It  is  only 
surmised  that  they  received  their  name  from  their  dex- 
terity of  finger  (Jtbm/Xoc),  and  from  the  mountain  Ida. 
Their  number  is  variously  reckoned  at  from  ten  to  one 
hundred. 

Dactyliomancy  (Gr.  JarruXioc,  a ring,  and  pav- 
Ttia,  (Urination),  a species  of  augury  practiced  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Homans,  performed  bv  suspending  a 
ring  from  a fine  thread  over  a round  table,  on  the  edge 
of  which  were  marked  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
When  the  vibration  of  the  ring  had  ceased,  the  letters  | 
over  which  the  ring  happened  to  hang,  when  joined  to- 
gether, gave  the  answer  to  the  inquirer.  Sec  Divina- 
tion. 

Dacunus  is  the  name  of  a saint  who  was  one  of 
the  anchorites  said  to  have  come  with  St.  Petrock  to 
Bodmin,  one  of  the  most  sacred  sites  in  Cornwall,  in  the 
6th  century.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  ».  v. 


Dadas,  with  Quintilian,  was  a disciple  of  Maximus 
the  reader,  at  Dorostolus  of  Macedonia.  They  were 
martyred  under  Maximian,  and  are  commemorated 
April  28. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Daddi,  Bernardo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Arezzo,  and  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent- 
ury. He  studied  under  Spinello  Aretino,  and  was  elect- 
ed a member  of  the  company  of  painters  at  Florence  in 
1355.  He  was  celebrated  in  his  day,  and  some  of  his 
works  are  still  preserved  in  the  churches  of  that  city. 
He  died  there  in  1380.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A i ts,  s.  v. 

Daddi,  Cosimo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Florence,  where  he  flourished  from  about  1600  to  1630. 
lie  has  several  pictures  in  the  monastery’  of  San  Lino, 
in  that  city,  representing  scenes  from  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  church  of  San  Michacle  there  is  still 
an  altar-piece  representing  the  patron  saint  of  that 
church  defeating  the  apostate  angels.  Daddi  died  in 
1630.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v.  • 

Dadds,  in  one  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  is  the  archon 
of  the  fourth  heaven. 

Dadgah,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  place  of  jus- 
tice, a small  temple  of  fire  of  the  Gucbres.  There  is  no 
tire-chapel  in  it,  with  n separate  altar,  but  the  fire  burns 
on  the  ground,  in  distinction  from  the  larger  temple 
Dcriraber,  which  can  only  be  built  ou  selected  sites,  and 
must  have  a firc-chapel  with  an  altar. 

Dado.  (1)  Bishop  of  Amiens,  is  placed  after  I)eo- 
datus,  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  (2)  First  ab- 
bot of  Hodcz.  He  lived  in  the  8th  century,  and  built 
with  his  own  hands  a cell  at  a place  called  Conchse, 
His  first  disciple  was  Medraldus,  who  succeeded  him  ns 
abbot  and  obtained  the  “ privilegium  " from  Louis  the 
Pious.  Dado  then  retired  to  a more  remote  place  called 
Graudevabrum.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v.  See 
Audobmus. 

I 

Dadswell,  Jamks,  nn  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Woolwich,  Sept.  5,  1823.  He  em- 
braced religion  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  in  1856  w as 
ordained  at  Cnversham  Hill,  near  Heading,  where  he 
labored  until  his  death,  July  19,  1865.  Sec  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1866,  p.  244. 

Dadu  Pant’his,  one  of  the  Vaishnava  (q.  v.)  sects 
in  Hindostan.  They  originated  with  Dadu,  a cotton- 
cleaner  by  profession,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flour- 
ished about  A.D.  1600.  Having  been  admonished  by 
a voice  from  heaven  to  devote  himself  to  a religious 
life,  be  retired  to  Baherana  mountain  for  that  purpose, 
aiid  after  some  time  disappeared,  leaving  no  traces  of 
his  wherealmuts.  His  followers  believed  him  to  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  deity.  The  members  of  this 
sect  ore  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  The  Viraktas, 
religious  characters  who  go  bareheaded,  and  have  but 
one  garment  and  one  water-pot.  2.  The  Magas,  who 
carry  arms,  and  are  ready  to  use  them  for  hire.  3.  The 
Bister  Dharis,  who  follow  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life.  The  sect  is  said  to  be  very  numerous  in  Marwar 
and  AJmerc.  Their  chief  place  of  worship  is  at  Na- 
raiva.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Daduchi,  the  torch-bearers  in  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries, whose  duty  was  to  offer  prayers  and  sing  hymns 
to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  They  passed  the  lighted  torch 
from  hand  to  hand,  in  commemoration  of  Ceres  search- 
ing for  her  daughter  Proserpine  by  the  light  of  a torch 
which  she  had  kindled  at  the  fires  of  .Etna. 

DaedcB  Teengri,  in  Thibetan  mythology,  was  a 
famous  race  of  spirits,  existing  previous  to  the  visible 
world,  but  who  brcame  limited  through  the  creation  of 
the  world,  without  their  being  subject  to  the'laws  of 
death.  As  there  were  many  who  had  reached  this  limit, 
but  still  did  not  die,  dissatisfied  with  their  doubtful  des- 
tiny, they  left  their  thrones  and  flitted  about  in  the  heav- 
ens until  they  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Assurian  spirits. 
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The  latter  were  continually  in  disunity,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Deeds  Tsengri  strengthened  one  party  to  such  an 
extent  that  a war  resulted  which  lasted  many  millions 
of  rears. 

Daeghelm  is  believed  to  have  been  abbot  of  Bard- 
nev.  He  signed  the  act  of  the  Council  of  Clovesho, 
Oct.  12, 803.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Daelman,  Karkl  Uhislain,  n Belgian  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Moos  in  1C70.  He  became  successively 
doctor,  doctor-regent,  anil  professor  of  theology  nt  Lou- 
vain, rector  of  the  university,  president  of  the  college 
of  Adrian,  and  canon  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  same  city ; then 
canon  of  St.  Gertrude,  at  Nivellcs.  He  died  at  Louvain, 
Dec.  21, 1731,  leaving,  Theses  sur  le  Sgsteme  de  la  Grace 
(Louvain,  1706) : — De  Actibus  Humanis: — Thlologie 
Scotastico-Horule  (1738;  republished  several  times); 
also  some  Ominous  La  tines.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Dasmonology  of  the  later  Jacs.  This  subject  is 
inextricably  involved  with  their  nngclnlogy,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  angels  arc  good  spirits  and  damans 
bad  ones.  The  views  of  the  later  Jews  are  thus  summed 
up  by  a recent  writer  ( Supermitural  Ittligion,  i,  128 
sq.): 

“ In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Toblt,  the  angel  Knphnel 
prescribes,  as  an  infallible  means  of  driving  out  the  mno- 
ron»  daemon  Asmodeus,  fumigation  with  the  heart  nod 
liver  of  a fish;  and  the  angel  describes  himself  as  one  of 
the  seven  holy  ones  that  preseut  the  prayers  of  saints  to 
0od.  The  book  of  Enoch  relates  the  fall  of  the  angels 
through  love  for  the  daughters  of  men.  and  gives  the 
name*  of  twcuty-one  of  them  and  their  leaders  : Jcquln 
wa*  be  who  seduced  the  holy  angels : Ashbeel  gave  them 
•vil  counsel  nud  corrupted  them  ; Gudreel  seduced  Eve, 
ind  also  taught  the  children  of  men  the  manufacture  nnd 
nse  of  murderous  nnd  militnry  weapons ; Penemnc  taught 
them  many  mysteries,  also  the  art  of  writing ; Knodeja 
taught  them  all  the  wicked  practices  of  spirits  ami  drc- 
■nnos.locla'ding  ningic  nnd  exorcism.  The  offspring  of  the 
fallen  angels  aud  the  daughters  of  men  were  giants  whose 
height  was  three  thousand  cubits,  nnd  they  are  the  die- 
Boo*  still  working  evil  on  the  earth.  Azazcl  taught  meu 
radon*  arts,  such  nd  making  bracelets  nnd  ornaments: 
Uriel  is  the  angel  of  thunder  and  earthquakes ; Raphael 
t»f  the  spirits  of  meu  ; Uaquel  executes  vengeance  on  the 
world  aud  tbe  stars;  Michael  is  set  over  the  saints;  Sn- 
rtihael  over  the  misled  sonls  of  men ; Onbricl  over  ser- 
pents, Paradise,  and  tbe  cherubim.  All  the  elements  of 
nstare  are  presided  over  by  s|>eclal  spiritual  beings.  Philo 
Jodxus  and  the  Talmnd  are  full  of  similar  notions;  an 
*»pe!  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  described  iu  the  Aseensio 
turn.” 

Daes.  Jamks,  a Scotch  clergyman,  who  “came  out 
from  Liulithcowe,"  officiated  in  Anstruther  in  January, 
1S8S;  in  June  confessed  he  had  not  entered  the  Re- 
formed Kirk  in  proper  order;  in  August  accepted  a call 
to  commence  a new’  kirk  in  Krsilton  in  March,  1686; 
officiated  at  Anstruther  in  1588;  was  a member  of  the 
assemblies  of  1595  and  1602;  presented  to  the  living  by 
the  kingiu  1611;  called  before  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mlsiioa  in  1620;  resigned  before  Jan.  4,  1633,  and  died 
before  June  20,  1643.  See  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoticanee , i, 
124,523. 

Dafrosa  was  martyred  with  her  husband,  Fabian, 
wider  Julian,  at  Rome.  She  is  commcmornted  Jan.  4. 

Dagaeus.  Sec  Daigii. 

Dagamundus  (or  Dagamodus)  was  ninth  ab- 
bot of  the  monastery  of  St.  Claudius,  on  Mount  Jura. 
Hia  rule  began  in  the  last  of  the  6th,  and  covered  the 
firo  quarter  of  the  7th  century.—  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Biejg.  a.  r. 

Dagamus  was  an  Irish  bishop  and  confessor,  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  Cih  ami  the  beginning  of 
0»e  7th  century.  He  was  a strict  maiutainer  of  tra- 
ditional rites,  giving  way  with  great  difficulty  to  the 
reasoning  of  Augustine,  and  refused  to  eat  even  in  the 
asm-  houw  with  the  Roman  bishops.  His  commemo- 
ration is  variously  given  as  March  22  and  May  29. — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Dagazi,  bishop  of  Inbher  Daoiie,  now  Emicrcilly, 


in  the  barony  of  Arklow,  County  Wicklow,  was  the  son 
of  Colman,  of  the  race  of  Labhraidh  Lore.  His  three 
brothers  were  saints,  and  he  was  progenitor  of  the  men 
of  Leinster.  lie  was  educated  at  Liathmore,  under 
St.  Mochocraoc  or  Pulchorius,  and  after  visiting  Rome 
became  abbot  of  Inbher  Daoiie.  He  was  a leader  in 
the  Paschal  controversy,  aud  although  mentioned  as 
intractable,  is  said  to  have  been  of  a peculiarly  mild 
disposition.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Dagamus 
(q.  v.).  He  was  bom  between  565  and  570,  and  died 
Sept.  13,  641.  Both  March  12  and  Sept.  13  are  given 
as  his  festival. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v, 

Dagg,  John  L.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Middleburg,  Loudon  Co.,Va.,  Feb.  13, 1794.  He  was 
converted  in  1809,  baptized  in  1816,  ordained  in  1817; 
for  several  years  preached  to  churches  in  his  native 
state,  and  in  1825  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Baptist 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  lie  removed  to  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  in  1836,  and  for  eight  years  was  principal  of  the 
Alabama  Female  Athemcum.  In  1844  he  was  elected 
president  of  Mercer  University,  Ua.,  where  he  also 
gave  instruction  in  theology.  He  resigned  his  office  in 
1856.  and  died  June  11, 1884,  at  Haynesville,  Ala.  He 
published,  Manual  of  Theology  (1857):  — Treatise  on 
Church  Order  (1858):  — Elements  of  Moral  Science 
(1859) : — Evidences  of  Christianilg  (1868),  nnd  several 
minor  works,  some  of  them  of  a controversial  character. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  306.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Daggal.  See  Dajal. 

Daggett,  Levi,  Jr.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis-, 
ter,  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  II.,  in  1820.  He  was  converted 
in  1841,  and  after  a few  months’  preaching  united  with1 
the  Providence  Conference.  He  (licit  April  18, 1857. 
Sec  Minutes  of  A mual  Conference,  1858,  p.  39. 

Daggett,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  I).D.,  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  horn  nt  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  14, 
1810.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1828;  and 
subsequently  studied  in  the  Law  School  and  the  Divinity 
School.  He  was  pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Hart- 
ford, from  April  12,  1837,  to  June  23,  1843;  iu  Canan- 
daigua, N.  Y.,  from  January,  1845,  to  October,  1867 ; for 
three  years  of  Yale  College  Church  ami  Livingston 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  college;  nnd  from  February, 
1871,  to  September,  1877,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  New  I/>mlon,  Conn.;  and  subsequently  resided  ill 
Hartford  without  charge.  He  died  Sept,  i,  1880.  See 
Cong.  Year-book , 1881,  p.  21. 

DagHa  was  wife  of  a steward  oflluneric,  king  of  tbe 
■Vandals.  Under  the  persecution  of  Genseric,  she  sev- 
eral times  confessed  her  faith.  In  A.D.  483,  under  Ilu- 
neric,  she  was  flogged  with  whips  and  staves  till  she 
was  exhausted,  and  then  exiled  to  a barren  desert, 
whither  she  went  with  cheerfulness.  They  afterwards 
offered  to  send  her  to  a less  frightful  place,  but  she  pre- 
ferred to  remain  where  she  was, — Smith,  Diet.  of  Christ 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Dagiu,  Fkancksco  (called  il  CapelUi),  an  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Venice  iu  1714,  and  studied  under 
Giovanni  Battista  Piazzetia.  He  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  at  Venice.  One  of  his  best  works  is 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  in  the  parochial  church  of 
San  Bonate,  in  Bergamo,  lie  died  in  1784.  Sec 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Dagnus.  Sec  Ductus. 

Dago,  eleventh  bishop  of  Orleans  nnd  successor  of 
St.  Flosculus,  lived  about  the  end  of  the  5th  or  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century. 

Ddgoba  (Sanscrit,  da,  ddtu,  or  dhdtu,  an  osseous  rel- 
ic, and  geba,  or  garbha , the  womb)  is  a conical  structure 
surmounting  relies  among  the  Buddhists.  These  build- 
ings are  sometimes  of  immense  height,  of  circular  form, 
and  composed  of  stone  or  brick,  faced  with  stone  or 
stucco.  They  arc  built  u|w>n  n platform,  which  again 
rests  upon  a natural  or  artifleial  elevation,  and  is  usu- 
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ally  reached  by  a flight  of  steps.  Of  the  relics  pre- 
served in  them,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  gener- 
ally vessels  of  stone  or  metal.  They  commonly  contain 
a silver  box  or  casket,  and  within  that,  or  sometimes 
by  itself,  a casket  of  gold.  Within  these  vessels,  or 
sometimes  in  the  cell  in  which  they  are  placed,  are 
found  small  pearls,  gold  buttons,  gold  ornaments  and 
rings,  beads,  pieces  of  white  and  colored  glass  and  crys- 
tal, pieces  of  clay  or  stone  with  impressions  of  figures, 
bits  of  bone  and  teeth  of  animals,  pieces  of  cloth,  and 
bits  of  bark.  The  dagobas  are  held  in  the  utmost 
respect  by  the  Buddhists,  on  account  of  the  relics  in 
them.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World , s.  v.;  Wil- 
son, Ariana  Antiqua;  Hardy,  Eastern  J fonachism,  p. 
217  sq. 

Dagobertus  (or  Radabertua)  was  the  twenti- 
eth archbishop  of  Tarentaise,  and  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  8th  century. 

Dagonel,  Pierre,  a French  theologian,  was  born 
on  the  island  of  I.ifu,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  1585.  He 
entered  the  Jesuit  order  Aug.  2, 1605,  taught  philosophy 
for  four  years,  and  became  prefect  of  the  College  of  Di- 
jon. He  died  at  Pont-k-Mousson,  Dec.  7, 1650,  leaving 
Trait i des  Indulgences  (Nancy,  1626) : — Ia  Chemin  du 
Ciel  (ibid.  1627) Let  Litotes  Pensies  (Paris,  1681) : — 
Dosithtc  (ibid,  eod.) : — L'EcheUe  des  Saints  (ibid.  1688) : 
— Le  Miroir  des  Riches  (ibid.  1641): — Let  Decoirs  du 
Chritien  (Lyons,  1613  and  1647).  See  Hoefer,  A our. 
Biog.  Ginerak,  s.  V. 

Daguerre,  Jf.as,  a French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
La  Kessorce,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1703.  He 
established  and  directed,  for  fifty-two  years,  a seminary 
there,  founded  a convent  of  nuns  at  Hasparren,  and  died 
in  1788,  leaving  Abrege  des  Principes  de  Morale  (Paris, 
1773,  1819,  1823).  Sec  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Getter  ale, 
s.  v. 

Daguet,  Pibrkb  Antoine  Alexandre,  a French 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Bauraes-les-Dames  (Franche- 
Comte),  Dec.  1,  1707.  He  belonged  to  the  Jesuit  or- 
der, and  when  it  was  dissolved,  withdrew  to  Beaangon, 
where  he  died  in  1775,  leaving  Exercices  Chretiens 
des  Gens  de  Guerre,  etc.  (Lyons,  1749): — Considerations 
Chrelienncs  jtour  Chugue  Jour  du  Mois  (ibid.  1758)  : — 
Exercices  du  Chretien  (ibid.  1759) : — La  Consolation  du 
Chritien  (ibid.).  See  Hoefer,  A’our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dagum,  in  Lamian  religion,  is  the  official  dress  of 
the  priests  among  the  Mongolians.  It  is  a large  cloak 
or  mantle,  made  of  yellow  silk,  striped  with  red,  and 
with  a collar,  also  of  red. 

Dagur  (or  Dag,  i.  e.  dag),  according  to  the  Norse 
mythology,  is  the  son  of  Dellingur  (twilight),  the  third 
husband  of  Not  (night),  the  daughter  of  Nidrf  (dark- 
ness), a giant  who  had  his  habitation  in  Jotunbeim. 
Dagur  and  Not  were  adopted  by  Alfadur,  who  gave 
them  each  two  stallions  and  two  wagons,  with  which 
to  journey  around  the  earth  once  a day.  Not  rides 
with  her  steed  Rhimfaxi  (dark  mane)  in  advance.  The 
earth  is  wet  every  morning  from  the  foam  (dew)  run- 
ning from  the  steed.  Dagur's  steed  is  called  Skinfaxi 
(bright  mane);  from  his  shining  mane  everything  be- 
comes light. 

Dahl,  Johans  Christian  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  1, 1771,  at  Ros- 
tock. In  1778  he  began  his  studies  at  his  native  place, 
and  after  having  completed  them  at  Jena  and  Gottin- 
gen, returned  as  lecturer  to  Rostock  in  1797.  In  1802 
he  was  made  professor  of  Greek  literature,  and  in  1804 
professor  of  theology ; in  1807  he  took  his  degree  ns  doc- 
tor of  theology,  presenting  for  his  thesis,  Le  ai&tvrig 
Epislolarum  Petrinee  Posterioris  atque  Judo.  He  died 
April  15,  1810.  He  published,  Amos,  neu  iibersetit  und 
erldutert  (Gottingen,  1795) : — Obserrationes  Philologies 
atque  Critics  ad  quirdam  Prophetarum  Minor um  /.oca 
(Ncu-Strelitz,  1798): — Chrestonuithia  Philoniava  (Ham- 
burg, 1800-1802,  2 vols.): — Lehrbuch  dtr  J/omiletik 


(Leipsic,  1811).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i, 
91, 223, 226,  798 ; ii,  60, 97 ; During,  Lie  Gelehrten  The- 
ologen  Leutschlands,  i,  304  sq.;  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  194. 
(B.  P.) 

Dahler,  Jean  George,  a Franco-German  Protest- 
ant theologian,  was  bom  at  Strasburg,  Dec.  7, 1760,  and 
died  while  professor  of  theology  and  Old  Testament 
exegesis  there,  June  29,  1832.  He  wrote,  Attimadcer- 
sionet  in  Versionem  Grcecam  Prorerbior.  Salom.  ex  l’e- 
neta  S.  Marci  Bibliotheca  Super  Editam  (Strasburg, 
1786) : — Le  Librorum  Paralipomcnum  A uctotilate  atque 
Fide  (ibid.  1819) : — Die  Deni-  und  Sittenspruche  Salo~ 
mos  (ibid.  1810): — Jeremie  Traduit  tur  le  Ttxle  Orig- 
inal, Accotnpagne  de  Soles  (ibid.  1825-1830,  2 vols.). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  52,  79,  212,  219, 
859;  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  194;  Lichtenberger,  Eurgclojti- 
die  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dahl  man,  John  Jacob  Wili.iam,  a German  Re- 
formed minister,  was  bom  at  Elberfcld,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
June  29. 1801.  He  became  a member  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  in  Elberfcld  in  1845;  came  to  New  York 
in  1848,  and  in  1851  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  was 
pastor  at  Lancaster,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  and  in  1853 
at  Amheim,  Brown  Co.,  O.  In  1858  be  removed  East, 
and  was  for  a time  pastor  of  a German  Presbyterian 
congregation  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  lie  served  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Melrose,  N.  Y.,  from  1861  to  1863,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  congregation  in  Glassborough,  N.  J., 
for  six  years,  and  then  removed  to  Bridesburg,  Pa.,  where 
he  labored  several  years.  His  health  failing,  he  divid- 
ed his  remaining  days  between  Collcgovillc,  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  and  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  Aug.  1,  1874. 
Sec  Hnrbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Chutxh,  v,  112. 

Dahman,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  a pure  and  holy 
genius,  whose  favor  cannot  be  secured  by  sacrifices,  but 
only  by  prayers  and  good  deeds.  The  Persians  made 
thirty  prayers  to  this  spirit  for  their  relations,  and,  in 
consequence,  sixty  sins  unto  death  were  forgiven  the 
death  Dahman  is  the  most  noble  benefactor  of  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven,  as  also  of  the  human  souls  going 
there.  His  first  work  is  to  take  the  soul  and  bring  it 
into  the  presence  of  God,  after  which  it  is  entirely  safe. 

Dahme,  Georg  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  8, 1739,  at  Jeinsen,  a village 
in  the  province  of  Hanover.  After  being  for  some  time 
court  chaplain  at  the  city  of  Hanover,  he  was  appointed 
in  1792  general  superintendent  at  Celle,  and  died  while 
member  of  consistory  and  dean  of  Bardowieck,  June  20, 
1803.  He  published,  Prediglen  (Brunswick,  1775): — 
Sieben  kleine  exegetische  Aufsdtze  (Gottingen,  1791). 
See  During,  Lie  deutschen  Kanzelredntr  des  18.  und  19. 
Juhrhunderts,  p.  24  sq.  (B.  P.) 

D&hne,  August  Ferdinand,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  nt  Leipsic,  Oct.  26,  1807. 
He  commenced  his  academical  lectures  Mt  Halle  in  1831, 
was  in  1835  professor  extraordinariiis  there,  and  died 
Nov.  30, 1878, leaving,  Le  I’rsscientis  Licimr  cum  Liber - 
tale  Humana  Concordia  (Leipsic.  1830):  — Le  Vmbcti 
Clementis  A lexandtini  (ibid.  1831 ) : — Geschichtliche  Lar- 
stellung  der  judisch-alexandrinischen  Religions- Philoso- 
phic (Ilallc,  1834.  2 vols.) Enhcickelurtg  des  Pauli- 
nischen  Leh rbegriff’s  (ibid.  1835) : — Lie  Christuspartei  in 
der  apostolischen  Kirch e zu  Corinth  (ibid.  1841).  See 
Xuehold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,257 ; Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  i,  194 ; Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  295, 418,  522, 888.  ( U.  P.) 

Dahomey,  Religion  of.  Dahomey  forms  a king- 
dom of  considerable  extent  in  the  interior  of  Western 
Africa,  behind  the  Slave  Coast.  The  centre  of  its  relig- 
ious and  political  system  is  a superstitious  veneration  for 
the  person  of  their  monarch,  whom  the  natives  regard 
as  almost  a divinity.  It  is  even  accounted  criminal  to 
believe  that  the  king  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  like  ordi- 
nary mortals.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  orders  are 
; implicitly  obeyed,  however  unreasonable  or  tyrannical 
they  may  be. 
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Fetish  (q.  v.)  worship  prevails  here,  ns  in  all  other 
parts  of  Western  Africa,  the  leopard  being  their  sacred 
animal.  The  public  sacrifice  to  this  animal  consists  of 
a bullock:  but  private  sacrifices  of  fowls,  and  even  goats, 
are  common,  and  are  offered  with  great  ceremony. 
When  a man  dies  his  principal  wives  and  some  of  his 
favorites  are  offered  in  sacrifice  on  his  tomb.  The  priest- 
hood is  taken  from  the  higher  classes,  even  some  of  the 
royal  wives  and  children  being  found  in  the  sacred  or- 
der. To  reveal  the  sacred  mysteries  and  incantations, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  limited  to  the  priestly  office, 
is  visited  with  certain  death.  See  Forbes,  Dahomey  and 
the  Dakonwnjt ; Wilson,  Western  A f rica. 

Daiboth,  a Japanese  idol  of  great  popularity,  is 
of  monstrous  height,  sits  in  the  middle  of  his  pagoda 
on  a table  altar  raised  but  a little  from  the  ground,  and 
with  his  hand,  which  is  as  long  as  the  body  of  an  ordi- 
nary min.  touches  the  roof.  He  has  the  breasts  and 
face  of  a woman,  and  black,  woolly,  crispy  locks ; and 
is  encircled  on  all  sides  with  gilded  rays,  on  which  are 
placed  a great  number  of  images  representing  the  infe- 
rior idols  of  the  Japanese. 

Daiching,  in  Laminn  mythology,  is  the  god  of 
war  among  the  Mongolians,  Thibetians,  and  Mantchoo- 
rians.  lie  is  represented  in  full  uniform,  surrounded  by 
trophies,  and  his  figure  is  used  to  decorate  the  army- 
banners,  also  carried  as  a badge.  All  success  in  war  is 
ajeribed  to  him,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  presence  is 
a preventive  against  all  harm. 

Daigh  (or  Dega ; Lat.  Dayevs),  an  Irish  bishop  of 
the  6th  century,  was  son  of  Caircli,  of  the  race  of  Eogh- 
an.  He  was  a pupil  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  and,  after 
he  became  a priest,  gave  the  viaticum  to  St.  Mochta  of 
Louth.  He  was  a skilful  artificer,  and  was  said  to  pass 
his  days  in  reading,  and  carving  iron  and  copper,  and 
his  nights  in  transcribing  mauuscripts.  The  construc- 
tion oif  three  hundred  bells  and  three  hundred  crosiers 
of  bishops  and  abbots,  with  the  transcription  of  three 
hundred  copies  of  the  gospels,  is  attributed  to  him.  lie 
died  A.D.  587.  His  chief  festival  was  Aug.  18,  although 
Feb.  19  is  given  as  a minor  festival.— Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Iiioy.  s.  v. 

Daikoku,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
four  deities  of  wealth.  He  is  the  giver  of  happiness 
and  prosperity,  for  with  the  hammer  which  he  holds 
he  can  change  everything  he  touches,  and  get  anything 
he  desires.  He  sits  on  a keg  of  rice,  and  beside  him  is 
a bag  in  which  he  preserves  his  treasures,  and  out  of 
which  he  dispenses  to  his  worshippers  whatever  they 
need. 

Dalil,  Thomas,  a Scotch  clergyman,  entered  as  ex- 
horter  in  1568 ; signed  the  articles  drawn  up  by  the 
synod  in  157*2;  was  reader  from  1574  to  1576,  and  diet! 
Feb.  19, 1586.  Sec  Fasti  KccDs . Scoticatur , i,  382. 

Daill6,  Pierre,  a clergyman  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  was  bom  in  1649,  and  removed  to  America  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  had  minis- 
tered in  the  early  Huguenot  settlements  in  Massachu- 
setts for  some  time,  when  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  New  York  engaged  him,  in  1083,  to  preach  to  the 
French  Reformed  Church  in  that  city,  as  colleague  of 
llenricus  Selyns.  After  1792,  he  devoted  himself  to 
itinerant  missionary  work  among  the  Huguenots, 
preaching  occasionally  at  New  Paltz,  in  Ulster  Co., 
X.  V,  for  several  years;  also  at  New  Rochelle,  West- 
chester Gj.,  and  on  Staten  Island.  In  1696  ho  became 
the  minister  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  in  Hos- 
tnn,  where  he  diet!.  May  20,  1715.  See  Col.  Hist,  of 
-V.  >\iii,651.and  Mass,  ii,  52;  DeWitt,  Hist,  Discourse, 
p.  36;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America, 
p.  228.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Daily.  W illiam  M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  at  Coshocton,!).,  in  1812.  He 
spent  his  childhood  on  a farm  in  Franklin  County,  Ind. ; 
learned  all  he  could  at  the  accessible  schools  by  the  time 


he  was  fifteen;  then  began  teaching;  was  converted; 
commenced  preaching  the  next  year, and  in  1881  entered 
the  Indiana  Conference.  In  1836  he  was  stationed  at 
Bloomington,  and  graduated  at  Indiana  State  University. 
In  1838  he  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri  Gmference, 
and  stationed  at  St.  tauis.  Soon  after  lie  was  elected  a 
professor  in  St.  Charles  College.  In  1840  he  returned 
to  Indiana,  broken  in  health,  and  suffering  from  hemor- 
rhage of  the  lungs.  In  1843  he  re-entered  the  active 
ranks  as  pastor  at  Madison,  Ind.;  in  1844  and  1845  was 
chaplain  in  the  United  States  Congress;  then  again  en- 
tered the  regular  work;  was  elected  president  of  Indi- 
ana State  University  in  1853;  and  in  1862  appointed 
hospital  chaplain  at  St.  Louis,  which  position  he  held 
until  1865,  when  he  went  South  as  special  mail-agent. 
In  1869  he  connected  himself  with  the  Louisiana  Con- 
ference, ami  served  the  Church  as  presiding  elder  till 
his  decease,  in  January,  1877.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conference , 1878,  p.  6. 

Daily  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  ii,  42-46 ; anil  by  Tertullian,  Cyp- 
rian, Ircnmus,  Ambrose,  Gregory,  and  Stephen  of  Au- 
tun,  and  is  provided  for  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Daily  Prayer.  Sec  Daily  Service. 

Daily  Preface  is  the  preface  used  on  all  ferial 
days  in  the  Church  of  England,  immediately  before  the 
Sanctus , in  the  service  of  the  holy  communion. 

Dai-Nitz  No-Rai,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  the 
great  form  of  the  sun,  a god  of  the  air  and  light,  he 
from  whom  all  light,  even  that  of  the  suu  and  stars, 
comes.  He  is  represented  seated  on  a cow.  Sec  Ama- 
■NO  Watta. 

Dains-leif,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  sword  of 
king  Hbgni,  the  father  of  the  sorceress  Iiildur.  The 
sword  had  been  made  by  dwarfs,  and  had  the  attribute 
that,  once  unsheathed,  it  must  shed  blood,  and  that  the 
wounds  made  by  it  were  incurable.  The  war,  which 
originated  between  Hbgni  and  Hedin,  from  the  seizure 
of  Iiildur,  will  continue,  by  the  force  of  this  sworel  and 
Hildur’s  strategy,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Daira,  in  Greek  mythology,  “the  omniscient,”  a 
divine  being  in  the  Elcusinion  Mysteries,  mother  of 
Elcusis,  by  Mercury,  is  declared  otic  sometimes  with 
Venus,  sometimes  with  Ceres,  also  with  Juno  and  Pros- 
erpina. 

Dairchell  (or  Daircholla),  an  Irish  bishop  of 
Glendalough,  was  the  son  of  Curetai.  He  died  in  678, 
and  is  commemorated  May  3. 

Daire  (or  Daria)  is  the  name  of  several  saints 
given  in  the  Irish  calendars,  but  sufficient  cannot  be 
found  to  give  tbcm  a well-defined  individuality  or  place 
in  history. 

Dairi,  the  spiritual  head  or  supreme  pontiff  of  the 
Shinto  (q.  v.)  religion  of  Japan.  At  one  time  lie  com- 
bined in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical ruler  of  the  country.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  however,  the  temporal  power  was  taken 
from  him,  leaving  him  only  the  spiritual.  His  position 
is  one  of  great  dignity,  and  he  attempts  to  maintain  it 
with  suitable  display.  The  descendants  of  the  royal 
family  all  belong  to  his  court,  and  have  now  become  so 
numerous  that  they  arc  obliged  to  labor  at  the  most 
humble  occupations  to  maintain  their  outward  dignity. 
The  person  of  the  Dairi  is  regarded  ns  very  sacred,  even 
as  above  all  mortal  imperfection.  When  he  dies,  the 
next  heir  (of  whatever  age  or  sex)  succeeds  to  the  of- 
fice thus  made  vacant.  At  such  a time  he  is  said  to 
renovate  his  soul,  that  is,  to  be  renewed  in  the  form  of 
his  successor.  The  Dairi  confers  all  titles  of  honor,  and 
canonizes  the  saiuts.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  v. 

Dais  is  (1)  tabernacle  work,  canopies;  (2)  the  raised 
platform  for  the  principal  tabic  in  the  hall,  hence  called 
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the  high  table ; (3)  the  canopy  over  a president’s  chair. 
The  stall-like  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  re- 
mains at  Mayfield,  and  forms  the  centre  of  the  table. 

Dajak  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Dajak 
is  spoken  in  Borneo.  A translation  of  the  New  Test, 
was  commenced  by  missionaries  of  the  Rhenish  mis- 
sion in  1843,  and  completed  in  184G.  It  was  printed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Hardiland,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  version  is  written  in  a dia- 
lect of  the  Dajak  called  Poelopetak.  which  prevails  al- 
most over  the  whole  south  side  of  Borneo.  A new  and 
revised  edition  was  published  in  1859.  (B.  1'.) 

Dajal,  the  name  which  Mohammed  gave  to  the 
antichrist  or  false  Christ,  whose  appearance  he  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ten  signs  which  should  precede  the 
resurrection.  The  prophet  thus  describes  him:  “Vcri-  | 
ly  he  is  of  low  stature,  although  bulky;  and  has  splay 
feet,  and  is  blind,  with  his  flesh  even  on  one  side  of  his 
face,  without  the  mark  of  an  eye,  and  his  other  eye  is  1 
neither  full  nor  sunk  into  his  head.  Then,  if  you 
should  have  a doubt  about  Dajal,  know  that  your  cher- 
isher  (God)  is  not  blind.”  lie  describes  him  as  coming 
with  deceptions,  and  displaying  miraculous  power.  He 
succeeds  for  a certain  time,  until  the  advent  of  Christ 
shall  put  an  end  to  him  and  his  followers.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Dakhani  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Dakhani  is  a dialect  of  Ilindostanec  current  in  the  Ma- 
dras presidency,  and  is  used  by  the  Mohammedans.  The 
first  parts  of  Scripture,  Genesis  and  the  four  gospels, 
were  published  about  the  year  1862,  to  which  were 
added,  in  1868,  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Test.  (B.  P.) 

Dakin,  Ann,  wife  of  John  Dakin,  was  a minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  died  in  Charlotte,  Vt.,  ■ 
March  28,  1861,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  She  became  a 
member  when  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  for 
many  years  was  an  acceptable  minister.  In  1850,  how- 
ever, she  withdrew  from  the  society,  but  towards  the 
close  of  her  life  reunited  with  the  Friends.  See  .4»ier. 
Annual  Monitor,  1862,  p.  42. 

Dakin,  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Castleton,  Derbyshire.  He  commenced 
bis  ministry  in  1811,  worked  hard,  and  died  suddenly 
at  Thirsk,  Jan.  8,  1818,  aged  thirty-one  years. 

Dakins, 'William  (1), one  of  the  translatorsof  King 
James’s  Bible,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Trinity  College,  where  he  became  a junior  fellow  Oct.  3, 
1593,  and  senior  fellow  the  following  March.  In  1601 
he  was  made  Greek  lecturer  of  that  college,  and  in  1604  1 
was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  Gresham  College. 
He  died  in  February,  1607.  He  was  one  of  two  who 
translated  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  canonical 
epistles,  hut  did  not  live  to  sec  the  work  completed. 
See  Chalmers,  Bing,  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A tner.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Dakins,  William  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergy-  j 
man,  published  a translation  of  the  History  of  Cathe-  ! 
vine,  Empress  of  Russia  (1798, 2 vols.),  and  several  single 
Sermons.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A u-  j 
thors,  s.  v. 

Dakota  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Till  the  , 
year  1839  no  edition  of  any  portion  of  the  Scripture 
was  printed  for  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians.  But  in 
1879  the  entire  Bible,  the  work  of  the  Revs.  Tli.S.  Will- 
iamson ami  S.  R.  Riggs,  was  given  to  the  Dakota  people. 
Forty  years  these  two  missionaries  spent  in  their  work, 
each  laboring  separately,  but  having  the  translation 
carefully  read  and  freely  criticised  by  the  other.  (B.  P.) 

Dakpa-zamo,  in  Lamiau  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
most  frightful  divisions  of  hell.  It  belongs  to  the  eight 
regions  into  which  hell  (Gnielva)  is  divided;  and  in 
this  place  the  damned  arc  tortured  by  fire  until  the  pain 
kills  them,  but  immediately  they  awake  to  new  life  and 
new  tortures. 


Dakaha,  in  Ilindfi  mythology,  is  a powerful  uncre- 
ated spirit,  sprung  from  Brahma’s  thumb,  and  therefore 
one  of  the  ten  rulers  of  all  beings.  He  had  no  sou,  but 
fifty  daughters  by  his  wife  Prassudi,  the  daughter  of 
Sunvambhu.  These  daughters  were  given  away  in 
marriage  that  they  might  bear  him  sons.  Twenty- 
seven  of  the  same  were  given  to  Chiandra,  the  god  of 
the  moon;  thirteen  to  Kasvapa,  Brahma's  grandson; 
seven  to  Darma,  the  god  of  justice  and  benevolence; 
of  the  remaining  three,  Akni  received  one,  Werotren 
another,  and  the  last  and  most  bcautful,  Shakti,  was 
given  to  Siva.  The  ten  rulers,  of  whom  Daksha 
was  one,  gave  a great  feast  once,  to  which  all  the  gods 
were  invited.  When  Daksha  entered  the  gods  all 
arose  out  of  respect  to  him,  save  Siva,  who  remained 
seated.  Daksha  then  insulted  him,  without  Siva 
saying  anything.  Some  time  thereafter  Daksha  in- 
vited all  the  gods  to  another  festival,  but  overlooked 
Siva  and  his  wife  Shakti.  Although  Siva  sought  to 
persuade  her  not  to  go,  Shakti  went  to  the  festival, 
and  was  treated  with  insult.  She  then  said  she  would 
laj’  aside  the  body  she  received  from  Daksha,  and  take 
on  another.  This  took  place,  and  she  was  bom  as  Par- 
wadi;  but  Siva,  in  anger  over  his  loss,  tore  a hair 
from  his  head,  out  of  which  there  came  a giant,  who 
cut  off  Daksha’s  head,  set  his  house  on  fire,  and  bunted 
his  head  up  with  it.  The  gods  prayed  Siva’s  for- 
giveness, which  was  granted.  But  ns  Daksha's  head 
did  not  exist,  he  placed  a goat’s  head  in  its  stead. 

Dakshinas,  or  right-hand  form  of  worship  among 
the  Hindfts,  that  is,  when  the  worship  of  any  goddess 
is  performed  in  a public  manner,  and  agreeably  to  the 
Vedas  or  Pur  anas.  The  only  ceremony  which  can  be 
supposed  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  character 
of  this  mode  is  the  Bali,  an  offering  of  blood,  in  which 
rite  a number  of  animals,  usually  kids,  are  annually  de- 
capitated. In  some  cases  life  is  offered  without  shed- 
ding blood,  when  the  more  barbarous  practice  is  adopt- 
ed of  pummelling  the  poor  nnimal  to  death  with  the 
fists;  at  other  times  blood  only  is  offered,  without  in- 
jury to  life.  Such  practices  are  not  considered  ortho- 
dox.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Daladd,  the  left  canine  tooth  of  Buddha,  the  most 
celebrated  relic  in  the  jiossession  of  his  followers.  To 
preserve  this,  the  only  jiortion  which  remains  of  the 
hotly  of  the  holy  sage,  a temple  has  been  erected,  in 
which  it  is  deposited,  being  placed  in  a small  chamber, 
enshrined  in  six  cases,  the  largest  of  them  being  up- 
wards of  five  feet  in  height,  and  formed  of  silver,  on  the 
model  of  a dtigobn  (q.v.).  The  same  shape  is  preserved 
in  the  five  inner  ones,  two  of  them  being  inlaid  with 
rubies  and  other  precious  stones.  The  relic  itself  “ is  a 
piece  of  discolored  ivory  or  bone,  slightly  curved,  near- 
ly two  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  diameter  at  the 
base;  and  from  thence  to  the  other  extremity,  which 
is  rounded  and  blunt,  it  considerably  decreases  in  size.” 
The  history  of  this  venerable  relic  is  given  by  Hardy, 
in  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  224  sq. 

Dalai-Lama,  the  great  high-priest  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  See  Lam  a ism. 

Dalberg,  Adolphus,  prince -abbot  of  Fulda, 
founded,  in  1734,  in  this  celebrated  abbey,  a Catholic 
university.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v, 

Dalberg,  Wolfgang  de,  chamberlain  of  Worms, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  and  of  elector 
of  Mentz.  He  died  in  1601.  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Dalbey,  Joki,  a Methodist  Protestant  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ohio,  June  1, 1810.  He  was  converted  in 
early  life;  in  1828  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ; in  1859  joined  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  and  thereafter  lal>ored  successively  on 
various  circuits  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1841 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference, 
and  in  1843  to  the  presidency  of  the  Muskingum  Con- 
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ference;  in  1816  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence, but  in  1861  removed  to  St.  Charles  County,  Mo., 
and  settled  on  a farm.  He  next  entered  the  Illinois 
Conference,  and  in  1860  joined  the  North  Iowa  Confer- 
ence, in  which  he  labored  until  his  death,  Nor. 22, 1869. 
See  Bassett,  Hitt,  of  the  Mtth.  Plot.  Church , p.  379. 


Dale,  I.  A.,  a Baptist  minister,  wns  born  in  Do  Kalb 
County,  Tenn.,  in  1825.  He  united  with  the  Church  in 
1849;  the  same  year  was  licensed  to  preach;  ordained 
in  June,  1863;  labored  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois; 
and  died  at  Sandoval,  Jan.  18,  1875.  Sec  Minutes  of 
IU.  Anniversaries,  1875,  p.  7.  (J.  C.  S.) 


Dalbbach  (Lat.  Dalmacius ),  an  Irish  saint  of  Cuil- 
Collainge,  lived  about  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century. 
He  was  of  the  race  of  Oilill  Flaunbeg,  a disciple  of  St. 
Aliban  and  a friend  of  St.  Caiman.  He  was  a strict 
performer  of  penance,  and  it  is  said  that  “ he  never 
touched  his  hand  to  his  side  as  long  as  lie  lived.”  He 
is  commemorated  OcL  23.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Buy.  s.  v. 

Dalbin.  Jk.vn,  a French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Toulouse  about  1530,  and  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
the  cathedral  of  that  city.  He  wrote  several  religious 
and  controversial  works,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Discours , etc.  (Paris,  1566;  Avignon,  1567) : — Ac  Sacre- 
ment  dr  f t utel  (Paris,  1566):  — Opuscules  Sjrirituels 
(ibiiL  1567): — /.a  Marque  de  CEglise  (ibid.  1568).  See 
Hoefer,  S' out.  Bioy.  Generate , s.  v. 

Dalby,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bora  at  Sutton- Bonnington,  Nottinghamshire,  June 
10, 1783.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  society  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  entered  the  ministry  in  1807,  became 
a supernumerary  at  the  end  of  forty-four  years,  took  up 
hi*  abode  at  NVisbcach,  Cambridgeshire,  aipl  labored 
until  his  death,  March  12,  1860.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  I860. 

Dalby.  William  Lee,  a minister  of  the  Method- 
ic Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Northampton 
County,  Va.,  July  6,  1825.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1848 ; joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1852 ; nnd  la- 
bored until  his  death,  Feb.  7, 1866.  See  Minutes  of  A ri- 
tual Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1866,  p.  7. 

Dalcho,  F itKDKittcK,  M.I).,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minuter,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1770,  of  Prus- 
sian parents.  He  received  a classical  and  medical  edu- 
cation in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  obtained  a physician’s  com- 
roiwion  in  the  American  army.  In  1799  tie  resigned  ami 
removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  About  1807  he  became 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Courier;  but  in  1811  was  np- 
pointed  lay-reader  in  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  Colleton;  in 
1*14  was  ordained  deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  became  pastor  of  the  same  parish;  June 
12, 1818,  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood ; and  Feb.  | 
23,  1819.  elected  assistant  minister  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church  in  Charleston.  He  died  there,  Nov.  24,  1836, 
Hi*  principal  publication  is,  Historical  Account  of  the 
/'.  E.  Church  in  South  Carolina.  He  also  wrote,  The 
Divinity  of  our  Sariour : — The  Eridence  from  Prophe- 
cy; etc. ; and  was  the  projector,  and  for  a long  time 
the  principal  conductor,  of  the  Gosjtel  Messenger.  Sec 
Sprague,  A n roils  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  560. 

Dale,  Abner,  a Herman  Refurmed  minister,  was 
b.m  near  B«>alsburg,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1829. 
He  graduated  from  Marshall  College  in  18.52,  ami  from 
the  theological  seminary  at  Mercersburg  in  1856.  Soon 
after  he  was  ordained  pastor  at  Fairview,  Butler  Co. ; 
and  fn>m  1860  to  1866  he  served  successively  Rimersburg 
and  Mercer  Mission.  His  health  failing,  he  was  with- 
out a charge  for  several  years,  but  finally  accepted  a 
call  again  to  Fairview,  and  labored  there  until  his  death, 
Jan.  16, 1875.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref 
Church,  v,  189. 

Dale.  Hervey  Smith,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1812.  He  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1834,  and  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1841;  was  ordained  the  same  year,  and  , 
willed  at  Newport,  O.,  until  1851  ; was  pastor  at  Leba-  i 
non  for  «veral  years, from  1852;  in  1856  became  agent 
for  the  Western  Baptist  Educational  Society:  nnd  died  ! 
in  Cincinnati  in  1857.  See  GVn.  Cat.  of  Union  Theol.  < 
Sea i.  1876,  p.  19. 


Dale,  James  Wilkinson,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Odessa,  Del.,  Oct.  16,  1812.  He 
received  his  preparatory  education  in  Philadelphia  un- 
der Mr.  Cleauthus  Felt;  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1831,  and  began  the  study  of  lnw  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the  fall  of  1832  he  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary;  joined  the  middle  class  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1833; 
the  next  year  returned  to  the  seminary  at  Andover,  and 
graduated  in  1835.  He  was  licensed  by  Andover  Asso- 
ciation, April  16,  visited  the  churches  of  Long  Island, 
and  those  of  eastern  Massachusetts  the  year  following, 
presenting  the  missionary  cause,  and  was  ordained  al 
Dracut,  Aug.  29,  1837,  ns  an  appointee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions;  but 
the  financial  condition  of  the  society  preventing  it  from 
sending  him  abroad,  lie  studied  medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  April  0, 1838,  nnd  sup- 
plying at  the  same  time  the  Fifth  and  the  Fifteenth 
Presbyterian  churches  in  that  city.  He  was  an  agent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  and  labored  for  it 
throughout  the  state  for  the  next  seven  years ; was  pas- 
tor of  Ridley  and  Middletown  churches,  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, from  May  17, 1816,  to  April  8, 1858 ; at  Media,  in  tho 
same  county,  from  Oct.  26,  1866,  to  Aug.  3,  1871;  nnd 
at  Wayne  from  Sept.  28,  1871,  to  Oct.  23,  1876.  He 
died  at  Media,  April  19, 1881.  Dr.  Dale  published  many 
works,  the  chief  of  which  arc  a masterly  series  on  Bap- 
tism (Phila.  1867-1874,  4 vols.  8vo),  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  Baptists.  Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick  reviewed  the 
volume  entitled  Classic  Baptism,  in  the  Baptist  Quarter- 
ly. April,  I860;  Prof.  Hrondus  his  Patristic  and  Christie 
Baptism,  in  the  same  Review,  1875,  p.245;  and  Dr.  Whit- 
sit  t gave  a general  reply  to  Dr.  Dale’s  works  in  the  Bap- 
tist Quarterly,  April,  1877,  See  also  the  scholarly  nnd 
valuable  l>ook  by  David  B.  Ford,  entitled,  Studies  on  the- 
Baptismal  Question,  including  a Recicic  of  Dr.  Dale 
(Bost.  1879, 8vn). 

Dale,  Jeremiah,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1787.  He  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  eighteen;  in  1816  removed  to  Zanesville,  O. ; in  1823 
was  ordained,  ami  performed  much  itinerant  service, 
both  iu  Ohio  and  Virginia;  in  the  spring  of  1831  re- 
turned to  Danvers,  where  he  died,  Sept.  4 of  that  year. 
See  Christian  Watchman , Sept.  16,  1831.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dale,  Jonathan,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, wns  bom  at  (Joostrey,  Cheshire,  Aug.  11,  1827. 
He  joined  tho  Weslevans;  studied  at  Richmond  (Col- 
lege; was  preacher  for  nearly  four  years  at  Leicester; 
then  united  with  the  Independents ; and  in  1855  became 
pastor  at  liallaton  and  Slawston,  in  Ix?icestershire.  In 
1859  he  removed  to  Heanor;  and  in  1867  became  pas- 
tor of  the  united  churches  of  Replon  and  Barrow,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death,  May  29, 1872.  Sec  (Lond.) 
Cony.  Year-book,  1873,  p.  322, 

Dale,  Samuel,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a member  of  the  Delaware  Conference,  and  after 
many  years  of  active  service  died  at  Middletown,  Del., 
Nov.  16, 1873,  aged  seventy-three.  Sec  Minutes  of  A n- 
nual  Conferences , 1873,  p.  77. 

Dale,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  poet,  was 
bom  in  I-omlon  in  1797.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
ordained  in  1823,  and  after  several  successive  appoint- 
ments  as  curate  and  lecturer,  was  professor  of  English 
literature  in  Ixindon  University  from  1828  to  1830.  In 
1835  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Bride,  Fleet  Street;  in  1836 
professor  of  English  literature  in  King's  College.  Ixmdon ; 
resigned  iu  1839 ; in  1843  was  made  canon  of  St.  Paul's ; 
ami  in  1870  dean  of  Rochester.  He  died  May  14  of  the 
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same  year,  leaving  several  volumes  of  Sermons  and 
Roems. 

Dalen,  Couskus  van,  a Flemish  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  about  1640,  and  was  called  the  Younger 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  lie  was  a pupil  of 
Cornelis  Visscher,  and  executed  a number  of  pictures 
after  his  style,  among  which  are,  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds ; The  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  None.  Iiiog.  Ginerale , s.  v. ; Spooner,  Hiog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Dalf Inus,  bishop  or  archbishop  of  Lyons,  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  said  that  when 
Wilfrid  mndc  his  visit  to  Home,  he  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  Dulfinus,  who  became  warmly  attached 
to  him  and  w ished  to  make  him  his  heir.  On  his  re- 
turn in  658  he  tarried  at  Lyons  three  years,  during 
which  time  Dalfinus,  with  eight  other  bishops,  was  put 
to  death  by  llaldhild,  widow  of  Clovis  II,  king  of  the 
Franks.  She  was  afterwards  a canonized  saint,  and 
the  story  is  inconsistent  with  her  character.— Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Hiog.  s.  v. 

Dalgairns,  John  Bernard,  an  English  priest  of 
the  Orator}',  was  bom  Oct.  21,  1818.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  became  an  adherent  of  Dr.  John  Henry  New- 
man, shared  with  him  the  monastic  life  in  Littlcmore, 
near  Oxford,  assisted  him  in  the  edition  of  Lives  of 
British  Saints,  became  a Iloman  Catholic  in  1843,  and 
received  holy  orders  at  Langres,  in  France.  He  then 
went  to  Home,  and  after  his  return  to  London  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Oratory  there,  and  died  April 
8,  1876.  Resides  contributions  to  the  Dublin  Review 
and  Contemjtorary  Review,  he  wrote  The  Sacred  Heart 
and  Holy  Communion.  See  Rellesheim,  in  Wctzer  u. 
Weltc’s  Kirchen-Lexilvn,  s.  v.  (Ik  I*.) 

Dalgardno.  William,  a Scotch  clergyman,  grad- 
uated at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1651 ; officiated 
at  Walls  and  Flota  for  two  years;  was  admitted  to  the 
living  in  1657,  and  resigned  on  account  of  his  age  in 
1699.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  iii,  404. 

Dalgamo,  Andrew,  a Scotch  clergyman,  gradu- 
ated at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1660;  became 
helper  to  John  Jamesone  at  Tyrie;  and  was  recognised 
as  incumbent  in  1692, 1693,  and  1694  by  William,  lord 
Saltoun.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticante,  iii,  643. 

Dalgarno,  George,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  ad- 
mitted in  March,  1685,  to  the  living  at  Fy vie,  and  died 
in  1717.  Sec  Fasti  Fades.  Scoticaiue.  iii,  658. 

Dalgamo,  William,  n Scotch  clergyman,  gradu- 
ated at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1646;  was  ordained 
minister  at  Pcnicuiek  in  November,  1656 ; collated  in 
October,  1662;  transferred  to  Kirkmahoe  in  1663;  con- 
tinued April  27, 1664 ; transferred  to  Mauchliue  in  1665 ; 
presented  by  the  king  to  Dunsyre  in  1669;  transferred 
to  St.  Fergus  in  1678;  admitted  April  18;  and  died  in 
1696,  aged  about  seventy  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticance,  i,  222,  305,  587 ; iii,  404,  639. 

Dalgleiah  (or  Dalgleische),  the  family  name 

of  numerous  Scotch  clergymen : 

1.  Alexander  (1),  was  accepted  and  sent  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  but  died  on  the  way,  be- 
tween Montserrat  and  Darien,  in  November,  1699.  Sec 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  i,  400. 

2.  Alexander  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  July, 
1688;  called  to  the  living  at  Abercoru  in  June,  1689; 
ordained  Jan.  1 following;  called  to  Dunfermline,  April 
7,  1697;  transferred  to  Linlithgow,  May  3,  1699;  and 
died  Mav  30,  1726.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  i, 
161,  165.  ‘ 

3.  Colin,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
1670;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Parton  in  1675,  trans- 
lated to  Old  Luce  in  1684,  and  became  a papist  about 
1686.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  i,  719,  766. 

4.  David,  graduated  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews in  1599;  was  an  expectant  there  in  1608;  was 
appointed  to  the  living  at  Cupar,  second  charge,  in 


1614;  ordained  in  1617;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Aberdour  in  1636;  transferred  to  the  first  charge  at 
Cupar  in  1642;  was  injured  in  a journey  to  Edinburgh, 
and  died  May  7,  1652,  aged  about  seventy-three  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticante,  ii,  401, 464. 

5.  John  (1),  graduated  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews in  1662;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1667 ; became 
chaplain  to  William,  carl  of  Roxburgh,  who  presented 
him,  in  March,  1672,  to  the  living  at  Roxburgh,  to 
which  he  was  ordained  in  March,  1673;  was  without 
a cure  till  1688,  when  he  was  appointed  to  Queens- 
ferrv;  transferred  to  Roxburgh  in  1690,  and  to  Old 
Machar  in  1696;  continued  at  Roxburgh  through  in- 
firmity in  Jnnuaiy,  1698,  but  transferred  to  Dundee  in 
1700,  and  died  after  Nov.  1,  1715,  aged  seventy-four 
years.  Sec  Fusti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  i,  198,  470,  690 ; 
iii,  692. 

6.  John  (2),  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
1672;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Kirkcudbright  in 
1683;  transferred  to  Stratliaven  after  168-1,  and  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  June,  1699,  aged  about  forty-seven  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  i,  690 ; ii,  262. 

7.  Nicol,  regent  in  St.  Leonard’s  College,  St.  An- 
drews; was  appointed  minister  to  the  second  charge  at 
St.  Cuthliert's  in  1581;  tried  by  the  privy  council  in 
1584,  and  convicted  of  concealing  treasonable  corre- 
spondence, and  a scaffold  was  erected  for  his  execution, 
but  he  was  pardoned,  released,  and  returned  to  his 
charge;  transferred  in  September,  1588,  and  settled  at 
Pittenwecm  in  1589;  became  chaplain  to  the  countess 
of  Forfar.  He  took  an  active  shore  in  the  business  of 
the  Church ; was  a member  of  the  assemblies  in  1589, 
1590,1591  (when  he  was  elected  moderator),  1592, 1593, 
1595,  1597.  and  died  in  1608.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
came, i,  128 ; ii,  454,  469. 

8.  Robert  (l),  son  of  Alexander,  minister  at  Lin- 
lithgow, was  licensed  to  preach  in  1719;  called  to  the 
living  of  the  second  charge  at  Linlithgow  in  1720 ; trans- 
ferred to  the  first  charge  in  1726;  presented  to  the  liv- 
ing in  January,  1727,  and  died  Aug.  9, 1758,  aged  sixty- 
four  years.  He  left  two  sons,  Robert  and  William,  in 
the  ministry.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  i,  162, 163. 

9.  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  son  of  the  minister  at  Ferry- 
port,  was  bom  June  5, 1731 ; graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  in  1750;  licensed  to  preach  in  1756; 
presented  by  the  king  as  successor  to  his  father  at 
Fcrryport-on-Craig,  in  December,  1759;  ordained  in 
May,  1760;  resigned  his  charge  in  November,  1794, 
and  died  April  19,  1803.  He  published  .4n  Account  of 
the  J'arish.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  ii,  428. 

10.  Walter,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University 
in  July,  1661 ; was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  to 
the  living  at  Girlhon  in  October,  1665;  transferred  to 
Tongland  in  1666,  and  to  Westcrkirk  in  1668;  deprived 
on  account  of  the  test  in  1682,  and  died  at  Inzcbolm  in 
February,  1688,  aged  forty-seven  years.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles. Scoticame,  i,  637, 713,  724. 

11.  William,  son  of  a skipper  of  Qucensforry,  grad- 
uated at  Glasgow  University  in  June,  1707:  became 
bursar  there  in  1710;  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Mark, 
at  Leyden;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1717;  called  to 
the  living  at  Cambee  the  same  year,  and  ordained  in 
1719;  transferred  to  Fcrryport-on-Craig  in  1739;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estate  in  Scotscraig,  and  died  there 
Aug.  6,  1759,  aged  seventy  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  ii,  414, 428. 

Dalham,  Fi-orentius  (or  Flouian),  an  Austrian 
geometrician,  doctor  of  theology,  and  librarian  at  Salz- 
burg, was  l>om  July  22, 1713,  at  Vienna,  where  he  also 
acted  for  some  time  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and  died 
Jan.  19,  1795.  He  is  the  author  of  Concilia  Salisburg- 
ensia  Diocesana  (Augsburg,  1788,  fol.).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  663 ; Hoefer,  .Your.  Iiiog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

D aliell,  John,  a .Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  University  in  1610;  was  licensed  to  preach 
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in  1614;  became  a schoolmaster  at  Prestonpans;  was 
presented  to  the  living  at  Prestonkirk  in  1619;  con- 
tinued July.  1669,  and  died  before  Nov.  3,  1682.  See 
Fasti  Ectits.  Scoticana , i,  378. 

Daliell,  Mungo,  a Scotch  clergyman,  graduated 
at  Glasgow  University  in  1603;  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Coldingham  by  the  king;  transferred  to 
the  living  at  Crenshaws  in  1615;  continued,  but  the 
charge  was  vacant  in  1652.  See  Fasti  Ecdts.  Scoti- 
CMts,  i,  409. 

Daling,  Alexander,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  November,  1739 ; called  to  the  liv- 
ing of  Cleish  in  February,  and  ordained  in  July,  1743; 
was  one  of  three  suspended  from  sitting  in  synods  or 
presbyteries  or  general  assemblies,  regarding  the  set- 
tlement of  Inverkeithing;  was  released  in  June,  1765, 
and  died  Aug.  11, 1790,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  See 
Fasti  Cedes.  Scoticana,  ii,  582. 

Daling.  William,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son  of  the 
foregoing,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  July,  1786;  or- 
dained assistant  minister  to  his  father  at  Cleish,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1788;  succeeded  in  1790,  and  died  Nov.  18, 1835, 
in  bis  eightieth  year.  See  Fasti  Kecks.  Scoticana,  ii, 
583. 

Dalklel,  in  later  Hebrew  daemonology,  is  a fallen 
spirit, whose  office  is  to  wield  a fiery  switch,  with  which 
he  drives  the  lost  to  the  seventh  region  of  hell. 

Dali.  Henry,  a Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  in  July,  1699;  was  called  to 
the  living  at  Kirkcaldy,  second  charge,  in  August,  and 
ordained  in  November,  1704;  transferred  to  the  first 
charge  in  October,  1711,  and  died  in  February',  1724, 
aged  about  forty-five  years.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoti- 
co**,ii,  516,519. 

Dali,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  in  July,  1663;  became  chap- 
lain to  the  laird  of  Daninald;  was  presented  to  the  liv- 
ing of  Kinnaird  in  September,  1676,  and  died  in  1698, 
aged  about  fifty-five  years.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoti- 
«w.  iii,  829. 

Dali,  Robert,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  entered  the  itiner- 
ancy under  Wesley  in  1772,  labored  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  with  great  success,  be- 
came a supernumerary,  and  died  Oct,  10,  1828,  aged 
tighty-nne  years.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Confer - 
cnee,  1829. 

Dali.  William  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  wns  called 
to  the  living  at  Barrie  in  September,  1720;  ordained 
the  month  following,  and  died  Sept.  27,  1775.  See 
Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana , iii,  792. 

Dali,  William  (2),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1727,  called  and  ordained  to  the 
living  at  Monifieth  in  1738,  and  died  May  25, 1762.  See 
Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana , iii,  725. 

Dalian  Foroaiu.  (properly  Eochard,  Eigeas, 
t Righ  Eigeas),  of  Cluain  Dallain,  an  Irish  saint  of 
the  6th  century,  was  the  son  of  Colla,  of  the  race  of 
Colla  Nais,  who  was  monarch  of  Ireland,  A.D.  323-326. 
He  was  bom  on  the  borders  of  Connaught  and  Ulster, 
u a place  called  Masrige  and  Cathrige  Slcacht,  after- 
wards Teallach  Eathach.  He  was  early  recognised  as 
the  royal  poet,  and  the  greatest  scholar  in  Ireland.  In 
bis  day  the  bards  had  become  very  turbulent  and  an- 
noying to  royalty,  and  because  king  Aedh  refused  their 
reqaots,  they  threatened  to  satirize  him  in  their  bardic 
lay*.  The  king  issued  a decree  of  banishment.  At  a 
convention  of  the  estates  of  the  nation,  which  met  at 
Bnunceatt  (now  Daisy  Hill,  in  the  county  of  London- 
derry), the  question  of  the  bards  coming  up,  St.  Colum- 
l*  pleaded  successfully  for  their  retention,  as  a useful 
body.  In  gratitude  to  St.  Columba,  Dalian  composed 
the  Atnhra  Cholumcille,  or  Praises  of  St.  Columba," 
which,  though  largely  glossed,  remains  to  this  dav.  It 
XII.— P 


is  written  in  very  old  and  almost  unintelligible  Irish. 
It  was  long  used  as  a charm,  and  the  reciting  of  it 
was  believed  to  be  a safeguard  in  danger,  and  a sure 
remedy  in  blindness,  Dalian  himself  having,  it  is  said, 
received  his  sight  on  the  completion  of  his  poem  at 
St.  Columba’s  death.  He  is  also  said  by  Colgan  (Acta 
Sanctorum,  20-1)  to  have  composed  other  panegyrics 
in  praise  of  St.  Scnan  of  Iniscathey  and  St-  Conall  of 
Iuiscail,  which  had  the  same  wonderful  effects.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  mode  chief  Ollamli,  or  special 
master  of  education  and  literature,  at  the  reformation 
then  inaugurated  in  Ireland.  In  or  about  the  year  594 
Dalian  was  killed  by  fhe  pirates  on  the  island  of  Inis- 
cail  (now  Iuishkecl,  in  Gweebara  Bay,  County  Done- 
gal), and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Conall  of  Inis- 
cail,  where  his  memory  wAs  long  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. He  is  popularly  connected  with  several  churches, 
as  with  Maighin,  a church  in  Westmeath ; Killdallnin, 
now  Killadallan  or  Kildallan,  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore, 
County  Cavan;  Discrt-Dallain;  Tullach-Dallain, in  the 
diocese  of  Rnphoe ; ami  Cluain-Dallain,  now  Clonallan, 
in  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  County  Down.  He  is  com- 
memorated Jan.  29. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Dallas,  Alexander,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1700,  called  and  ordained  to  the 
living  at  Kinuell  in  1703,  and  died  Jan.  20,  1705.  See 
Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  iii,  800. 

Dallas,  Alexander  R.  C.,  an  English  divine,  was 
admitted  as  a gentleman  commoner  at  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1820;  in  1821  accepted  the  curacy  of 
Radley;  became  bishop  of  Jamaica  in  1824;  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sumner  in  1826;  en- 
tered upon  the  ministry  at  Wonston  in  1828,  where  lie 
continued  about  forty  years,  and  died  Dec.  12,  1869. 
Mr.  Dallas  was  a powerful  advocate  of  the  missionary 
cause,  and  a great  champion  of  anti  - Catholicism  in 
Ireland.  He  was  the  author  of,  A Voice  from  Heaven 
to  Ireland: — Practical  Sermons  on  the  lord's  Prayer: 
— Pastoral  Superintendence , its  Motive,  Detail,  and  Sup- 
port: — Curates'  Offering: — Village  Sermons: — Mira- 
cles of  Christ: — Parables  of  Christ:  — Progress  and 
Prospects  of  Romanism: — Scriptural  View  of  the  Posi- 
tionofthe  Jews: — Cottager's  Guide  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  many  other  valuable  works.  See  (Lond.)  Chris- 
tian Observer,  February,  1872,  p.  98 ; Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  a v. 

Dallas,  J ames,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1786 ; missionary  at  Stornoway,  and  school- 
master there  in  1787 ; schoolmaster  at  Kincardine  in 
1791 ; presented  to  the  living  at  Contin  in  1792,  but  his 
ordination  delayed  for  a year  on  false  charges;  ordained 
in  August,  1793,  and  died  Sept-  18, 1825,  aged  seventy- 
one  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana.  iii,  294. 

Dallas,  John  (I),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  living  at  Tain  before  July  4, 1649,  and  con- 
tinued Oct.  5,  1658.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  iii, 
309. 

Dallas,  John  (2),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  bom  at 
Rudzet;  admitted  to  the  living  of  Ardcrsier  before 
April,  1665;  deprived  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  April, 
1690;  intruded  in  1691,  and  died  about  1693.  See 
Fasti  F.cdes.  Scoticana,  iii,  244. 

Dallaway,  James,  nn  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Bristol  in  1763,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  He  became  rector  of  South  Stoke,  in  Sussex, 
in  1799,  and  vicar  of  Leatherhcad,  Surrey,  in  1801.  Ho 
was  for  some  time  chaplain  and  physician  to  the  British 
embassy  at  the  l’orte,  and  gave  much  attention  to 
antiquarian  pursuita  He  died  in  1834.  His  publica- 
tions include  Letters  of  Bishop  Rundell  to  Mrs.  Sandgs 
(1789,2  vola): — CotutantinopU,  Ancient  and  Modem 
(1797): — Notices  of  Ancient  Church  Architecture  in  the 
15/A  Century  (1823),  and  other  works,  chiefly  of  anti- 
quarian interest.  Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  awl  A mer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 
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Dallewell,  John,  an  English  Baptist  missionary, 
was  bom  in  Sunderland,  Nov.  14, 1816.  For  a time  he 
was  a Methodist  local  preacher,  but  in  1836  united  with 
the  Scotch  Baptist  Church  in  his  native  town.  In 
December,  1840,  he  was  publicly  set  apart  for  evangel- 
ical work  in  Jamaica,  and  embarked  for  the  field  of  his 
labor  in  January,  1841,  but  died  there  Oct.  11  following. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1842,  p.  35.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dallicker  (De  la  Cour),  Fhkdkmck,  a German 
Reformed  minister,  was  bom  Feb.  2, 1788.  He  was  li- 
censed in  1757 ; was  pastor  at  Am  well,  N.  J..  until  1770; 
Rockaway  Valley,  Alexandria,  and  Foxenburgh,  until 
1782;  at  Goshcnhoppen,  Pa.,  until  1784,  and  died  at 
Faulkner  Swamp,  Jan.  5, 1799.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers 
of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  ii,  382. 

Dalliston,  John,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1815.  He  was  early  con- 
verted, and  united  with  the  Church  in  his  native  place; 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Sibile  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  and 
was  drowned  Aug.  30, 1843.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand- 
book, 1844,  p.  16.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dalmacius.  See  Dalbhacii. 

Palma  hoy,  Jamk-s,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  an  cx- 
horter  at  Cambuskenneth  in  1567,  when  the  Reformed 
faith  came  in;  reader  there  in  1574,  with  four  other 
places  in  charge  in  1576,  and  continued  in  1580.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  696. 

Dalmasio,  Lirro  Scannabecchi  (called  Lippo  dalle 
Madonne),  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in  Bologna.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Vitale  da  Bologna,  and  as  early  as  1376 
far  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  There  is  a picture, 
painted  by  him,  of  The  Virgin,  in  the  Church  of  San  Pe- 
tronio,  at  Bologna.  He  died  about  1410.  Sec  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gtnirule,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Dalmata,  Anton,  a Croatian  theologian,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  wrote,  Bekennt- 
niss  des  Glaubens  die  Carol  V,  etc.  (Tubingen,  1562 ; a 
translation  made  in  collaboration  with  Primus,  Trubcr, 
and  Stephen  Consul) Novum  Test  amentum  Croatiee 
(Trau,  1562  or  1565).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  G ini- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Dalmatia,  Council  ok  ( Concilium  Dalmaticum). 
Held  in  1199,  by  John,  chaplain  to  pope  Innocent  III, 
and  Simon,  his  sub-deacon,  both  legates  of  the  Roman 
see.  In  this  council  the  Church  of  Dalmatia  submitted 
itself  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  Twelve  canons  were 
published. 

I.  Enjoins  thnt  a bishop  convicted  of  taking  any  fee  for 
ordination  shall  be  deposed  forever. 

4.  Directs  thnt  the  sccrccy  of  confession  shall  be  kept  iu- 
vlolatc  under  pain  of  deposition. 

8.  Condemns  those  lay  persons  who  present  to  bene- 
fices, and  those  of  the  clergy  who  receive  them  at  the 
bauds  of  the  laymen. 

10.  Excommunicates  hnsbnnds  who  forsake  their  wives, 
withont  waiting  for  the  judgment  of  the  Church. 

II.  Forbids  the  ordination  of  bastards,  aud  of  the  sons 
of  priests. 

18.  Forbids  the  ordination  of  any  one  as  priest  nndcr 
thirty  years  of  ngc. 

The  acts  arc  subscribed  by  seven  bishops,  besides  the 
legates  and  the  archbishop  Domiuicus. — Labbe,  Condi 
xi,  7 ; London,  Manual  of  Coundls,  s.  v. 

Dalmatic.  Although  this  is  described  as  a species 
of  long-sleeved  tunic,  there  are  fair  grounds  for  believing 
that  in  its  original  form  the  dalmatic,  as  worn  by  men, 
was  a short-sleeved  or  sleeveless  tunic,,  equivalent  to 
the  colobion.  This  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  the 
two  words  are  used  synonymously,  os  in  Epiphanius. 
Again,  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian  fixing  the  maximum 
price  of  articles  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  the  two 
■words  are  used  ns  equivalents.  Wc  first  meet  with  the 
dalmatic  as  a secular  dress,  of  a stately  or  luxurious  char- 
acter, worn  by  persons  in  high  position.  Thus  there 
■would  necessarily  be  something  exceptional  in  the  use 
of  it;  and  then,  like  other  articles  of  Roman  apparel, 


it  became  adopted  by  the  Church  as  a vestment  for  ec- 
clesiastics. Lampridius  charges  Commodus  with  un- 
seemly behavior  in  that  he  appeared  in  the  streets  in  a 
dalmatic.  If  at  this  time  it  had  short  sleeves,  there 
would  be  an  obvious  unseemliness  in  a person  of  rank 
being  seen  abroad  without  an  upper  garment.  Others, 
who  hold  that  even  then  the  dalmatic  was  a long- 
sleeved  dress,  refer  the  cause  of  the  censure  to  the  im- 
plied effeminacy  of  the  wearer.  The  edict  of  Diocle- 
tian furnishes  us  with  much  interesting  information  as 
to  the  different  varieties  of  this  garment  in  use  in  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  end  of  the  3d  century,  A.D.  It 
was  made  of  various  materials,  wool,  silk,  linen ; some- 
times the  ornamental  stripe  was  present,  sometimes  ab- 
sent. Dalmatics  both  for  men’s  and  women’s  use  are 
mentioned.  Three  different  qualities  arc  given  for  each 
sex,  the  price  varying  both  according  to  the  quality  and 
the  place  of  manufacture.  In  later  times  the  dalmatic 
was  worn  by  sovereigns  at  their  coronation  and  on  oth- 
er great  occasions.  See  Cokonation. 

The  ideas,  then,  of  dignity  and  stateliness  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  dalmatic  as  a secular  dress.  The  ear- 
liest notice  of  its  ecclesiastical  use  is,  if  the  document 
be  genuine,  in  the  A da  Martyrii  of  St.  Cyprian.  Here, 
where  the  vesture  is  evidently  that  ordinarily  used  by 
the  bishop  (if,  indeed,  a distinction  between  the  every- 
day dress  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  that  used  in 
divine  sen-ice  had  yet  arisen),  wc  find  first  the  under 
linen  garment,  over  this  the  dalmatic,  and  finally  the 
birrus  or  cloak.  Pope  Sylvester  I (A.D.  335)  ordered 
that  deacons  should  for  the  future  wear  dalmatics  in- 
stead of  colobia.  Whether  a new  vestment  was  intro- 
duced or  the  existing  one  mollified,  the  result  was  the 
introduction  of  a long-sleeved  in  the  place  of  a short- 
sleeved  tunic.  Walafrid  Strabo  (859)  says  that  when 
the  priests  began  to  use  chasubles,  dalmatics  were  per- 
mitted to  the  deacons,  but  “ at  that  time  the  permission 
was  not  given  to  all  to  do  what  now  almost  all  bishops 
and  some  priests  think  they  may  do;  namely,  wear  a 
dalmatic  under  the  chasuble.”  It  is  noticeable  that  this 
ordinance  had  special  reference  to  deacons,  aud  that  the 
dalmatic  was  in  some  special  wav  associated  with  the 
local  Church  of  Rome.  Thus,  when  Caesarius,  bishop  of 
Arles,  visited  Rome,  pope  Svmmachus  granted  him,  as  a 
special  distinction,  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  pallium 
(q.  v.),  and  to  liis  deacons  that  of  dalmatics,  after  the 
Roman  fashion.  Also  Gregory  the  Great,  in  a letter  to 
Arcgius,  bishop  of  Vapincum,  accords  to  him  and  his 
archdeacon  the  sought-for  privilege  of  wearing  dalmat- 
ics. Indirect  evidence  pointing  to  the  same  result  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  of  the  absence  of  any  mention 
of  the  dalmatic  in  the  acts  of  the  fourth  Council  of  To- 
ledo (A.D.  633),  among  the  regulations  as  to  the  dress 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  showing  that  this  vestment 
was  not  one  then  in  use  in  Spain.  Tho  dalmatic  thus 
being  a vestment  which  even  in  the  West  had  prima- 
rily only  a local  acceptance,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that 


Mosaic  in  the  Chnrch  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  exhibit* 
tng  Ancient  Forms  of  the  Dalmatic. 
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in  the  East  there  is  nothing  which,  strictly  speaking, 
answers  to  it.  The  “ sticharion,"  however,  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  general  type  of  white  tunic,  which, 
luiderwhatever  name  we  know  it,  alb,  dalmatic,  or  tu- 
nicle.  is  essentially  the  same  dress. 

One  or  two  further  remarks  mnv  be  made  in  conclu- 
sion. as  to  the  ornamental  stripes  [see  Clavcs]  of  the 
dalmatic.  As  to  the  color  of  these,  it  is  stated  by  Mar- 
riott that  he  had  met  with  exclusively  black  stripes  in 
all  ancient  pictures  of  ecclesiastical  dalmatics  prior  to 
the  year  GOO,  as  in  the  well-known  Ravenna  mosaic 
(see  above),  the  earliest  exception  being  a mosaic  of  the 
date  610,  in  which  the  apostles  have  red  stripes  on  their 
tonics.  The  red  or  purple  stripes  afterwards  became 
common,  and  are  spoken  of  as  worn  back  and  front;  but 
whether  this  was  the  case  with  the  original  type  of  the 
dress  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Further,  these  orna- 
mental stripes  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  sleeves ; 
and  on  the  left  side,  in  later  days,  was  a border  of 


fringe,  for  which  various  writers  have  found  appropri- 
ate symbolical  reasons. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
s.r. 

Dalmatin,  Georg,  a Slavonic  theologian  and  Ori- 
entalist, lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  In 
1366  he  translated  the  Bible  of  Luther  into  his  native 
language.  The  printing  of  thus  translation  was  intrust- 
ed to  John  Manlius,  who  established  the  first  printing- 
house  at  taybach,  and  was  completed  at  Wittenberg  in 
15M.  After  repairing  to  Dresden,  in  order  to  thank 
the  elector  of  Saxony  for  having  permitted  the  printer 
to  take  charge  of  this  operation,  Dalmatin  went  to  per- 
form pastoral  duties  at  St.  Khazaim,  in  1565.  Being  ex- 
iled in  1596  by  the  Catholics,  who  called  him  abusively 
Carols  (Kobila,  “the  preacher”),  he  found  an  asylum 
at  the  bouse  of  the  baron  of  Ansperg,  who  lodged  him 
in  a vault  placed  under  the  stables  of  the  chateau,  and 
afterwards  caller!  the  Trou.  See  Ilocfer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
GhiintU,  &.  v. ; Chalmers,  Ring.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Dalmatius  (or  Delmatius),  the  name  of  early 

ecclesiastics : 

1.  A martyr  under  Maximian,  commemorated  on 
Dec  5. 

2.  Censor  at  Antioch,  commissioned  by  Constantine 
the  Great  to  inquire  into  a charge  brought  by  the  Ari- 
an»  against  Athanasius,  of  having  murdered  Arscnius. 
!>almatios  wrote  to  the  archbishop  to  prepare  his  de- 
fence. 

3.  Monk  and  abbot  near  Constantinople,  often  called 
Dalmnlus,  ami  commemorated  Aug.  3.  lie  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Eph- 
«u»  (431),  against  Chrysorctcs  the  chamberlain  and 
the  Nenorian  party  at  the  coart  of  Theodosius  II.  His 
influence  arose  from  his  eminent  piety,  his  strength  of 
character,  and  hia  fiery  zeal.  Under  Theodosius  the 
Great  he  had  served  in  the  second  company’  of  Guards, 
was  married,  and  had  a family’.  Feeling  a call  to  a 
monastic  life,  be  left  his  wife  and  children,  except  a 


son  Faustus,  and  went  to  receive  instruction  from  the 
abbot  Isaac,  who  had  dwelt  in  the  desert  from  bis  in- 
fancy'. Isaac,  at  his  death,  made  him  Hegumenus,  or 
superior  of  the  monastery,  under  the  patriarch  Atti- 
cus.  Consulted  by  councils,  patriarchs,  and  emperors, 
he  remained  in  his  cell  forty-eight  years  without  quit- 
ting it.  After  the  Nestorian  party  at  Ephesus  had  de- 
posed Cyril  and  Meranon,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  im- 
prisoned them,  news  of  their  distress  reached  him  by 
secret  conveyance.  While  he  prayed  he  believed  that 
he  heard  a great  voice  summoning  him  forth  from  his 
retreat.  Accompanied  by  the  monks  of  all  the  monas- 
teries, with  their  abbots  at  their  head,  be  appeared  be- 
fore the  palace.  The  abbots  were  admitted  with  him 
to  the  imperial  preseuce.  The  outcome  was  that  the 
emperor  came  to  a knowledge  of  the  truth  from  Dal- 
matius,  as  the  council  acknowledged,  and  ordered  a 
deputation  of  each  party  to  appear  before  him. 

4.  Bishop  of  Cyzicum.  The  archbishop  had  nomi- 
nated Proclus,  but  the  people,  according  to  the  canons, 
chose  the  monk  Dalmatius.  He  was  present  at  Ephe- 
sus iu  431. 

5.  Saint,  third  bishop  of  Rodez,  from  524  to  560. 
He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  in  525,  at 
the  first  Council  of  Arvcmum  in  635,  and  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Orleans  in  541.  Dalmatius  was  once  condemned 
to  death  for  the  faith,  at  Brives-la-Gaillarde.  St.  An- 
stites  interceded  for  him  with  the  tribune  who  had 
condemned  him,  but  his  intercession  was  of  no  avail, 
and  Dalmatius  was  actually’  led  out  to  execution. 
Anstites  then  prayed  for  him,  the  execution  was  hin- 
dered by  some  extraordinary  atmospheric  phenomena, 
and  the  condemned  man  lived  to  a good  old  age.  He 
is  commemorated  Nov.  2. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
s.  v. 

6.  Saint,  a French  prelate  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  regular  priest  of  Grasse  or  Notre  Dame  of  Orbicu. 
He  assisted,  in  1066,  at  the  Council  of  Gcrona,  in  which 
four  canons  were  passed  against  those  who  had  repu- 
diated their  wives  in  order  to  espouse  others,  against 
simony,  and  incestuous  marriages,  disorders  then  very' 
common.  Dalmatius  was  elected  archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  September,  1061,  and  presided  in  September, 
1066,  at  the  council  held  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Etienne 
of  Bagnols.  He  died  at  Rieux,  Jan.  17, 1097.  Sec  IIoc- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Oner  ale,  s.  v. 

Dalm&tus.  Sec  Dalmatics,  3. 

Dalrymple  (written  also  Dalrumpill,  etc.),  the 
family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergymen : 

1.  Andrew,  graduated  at  Glasgow  University  in 
16-16;  was  called  to  the  living  of  Auchinlcck  in  1650; 
deprived  by  the  privy  council  in  1662;  accused  of 
preaching  and  baptizing  irregularly  in  1669;  fined  half 
his  salary  for  not  keeping  the  Restoration  festival  in 
1673,  and  died  in  J une,  1676,  aged  fifty  years.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scuticancr,  ii,  96, 139. 

2.  David,  a natural  son  of  lord  Dromore,  was  school- 
master of  Kettle  in  November,  1692 ; licensed  to  preach 
in  1696;  appointed  and  ordained  minister  at  Dundnrcos 
in  May',  1698;  and  died  Feb.  23,  1747.  See  Fasti  Ec~ 
cles.  Scottcana,  iii,  221. 

3.  James,  was  reader  at  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly, in  1560,  “ though  qualified  to  preach  and  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments;”  entered  Beltvn  in  1566;  the  sapae 
year  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Ayr,  and  died  in 
1580.  Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticamr,  ii,  84. 

4.  John,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in  June, 
1697;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1702;  called  and  or- 
dained to  the  living  at  Morham  in  April,  1704 ; resigned 
in  January,  1706;  and  died  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  10, 1716, 
aged  thirty-six  years.  See  Fasti  Fecks.  Scodcatur,  i, 
340. 

5.  Robert,  son  of  David,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
December,  1728;  presented  to  the  living  at  Dallas  in 
June,  1748;  ordained  in  February',  1749;  deposed  in 
April,  1763,  for  fornication;  the  sentence  was  revoked 
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in  1776.  He  died  March  20, 1778.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticance,  iii,  179. 

6.  William,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Ayr,  Aug.  29,  1723; 
licensed  to  preach  in  1745 ; called  to  the  second  charge 
at  Ayr  in  August,  and  ordained  in  December,  1746 ; 
transferred  to  the  first  charge  in  May,  1766;  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly,  May,  1781 ; and  died  Jan. 
28,  1814.  He  was  a man  of  meek  temper,  warm  zeal, 
amiable  manners,  and  sincere  piety.  He  published, 
Three  Sermuns  (Glasgow,  1776) Family  Worship  Ex- 
plained (1787): — A History  of  Christ  (eod.)  -.—Sequel  to 
the  same  (1791)  :—Thc  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation 
(1794) Meditations  and  Prayers  (1795): — Leyacy  of 
Dying  Thoughts  (1796) : — Solomon’s  Ethics ; or  the  Hook 
of  Proverbs  made  Easy  (1799) : — The  Scripture  Jewish 
llistory  (1803) : — A n A ccount  of  the  Parish . See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticunce,  ii,  89, 92. 

Dalrymple,  Edwin  A.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1818. 
He  was  educated  at  St,  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  and 
t hen  studied  theology  at  the  Alexandria  Episcopal  Semi- 
nary. His  first  charge  was  Old  Church,  Hanover  County, 
Va.,  and  the  church  at  New  Kent  Court-house.  He 
then  became  rector  of  the  high-school  near  Alexandria, 
where  he  was  eminently  successful  for  several  years; 
visited  Europe,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Baltimore  as 
the  president  of  the  School  of  Letters  of  Maryland.  He 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  examining  chaplains  of 
the  diocese,  and  rector  of  the  House  of  Befuge  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Oct.  80,  1881.  For  many  years,  up 
to  1874,  he  taught  school  in  the  University  Buildings 
on  Mulberry  Street,  Baltimore. 

Dalrymple,  Samuel  B.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1856,  and  presbyter  the 
following  year;  and  was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Hones* 
dale,  Pa.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Oct.  27, 1863,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  years.  Sec  Amer.  Quar.  Church  ltev.  Jan. 
1864,  p.669. 

Dalrymple,  William  H.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  Feb.  20, 1808.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  South  Beading  Academy,  and  at  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  two  years  (1833-35);  was  or- 
dained at  South  Abington,  Mass.,  April  29, 1835,  where 
he  remained  until  1837 ; was  pastor  at  Northborough 
from  1838  to  1840;  at  South  Gardiner  from  1840  to  1842; 
in  Woodvillc  from  1844  to  1846 ; agent  of  the  American 
Peace  Society’  from  1846  to  1848;  pastor  at  Barnstable 
iu  1849  and  *1850;  at  Fitzwilliam,  N.  11.,  from  1851  to 
1853;  Hudson,  from  1855  to  1858;  Strat ham,  from  1860 
to  1862;  aud  thereafter  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he 
died,  Sept.  10,  1879.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Newton  Theol. 
Inst.  p.  16.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dalrymple,  William  Miller,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  2,  1824. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  began  preach- 
ing in  1852,  anil  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference,  in  which  lie  labored  until  his  death, 
June  27,  1875.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1876,  p.  50. 

Dalton,  Jacob,  an  English  Independent  minister, 
was  educated  at  Mile  End  by  Dr.  Conder,  aud  was  or- 
dained in  1766.  lie  was  settled  first  at  the  Silver  Street 
Church,  London;  at  Christmas,  1769,  he  removed  to 
Coventry  as  assistant  to  Patrick  Simpson,  and  was  cho- 
sen sole  pastor  in  1773.  He  gave  way  to  drinking,  and 
sank  into  obscurity.  In  1772  he  published  a volume  of 
fifteen  Sermons.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  iii, 
113. 

Dalton,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1709  at  Dean,  Cumberland,  and  was  educated 
at  Lowther,  Westmoreland,  and  nt  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  preacher  for  some  years.  In 
1750  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Hill.  He  died  at  Worcester,  July  21,  1763,  leaving 


a volume  of  Sermons  (1757): — Two  Epistles  (1744, 4to, 
written  in  1735) :— and  some  single  Sermons.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  8.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Daly,  Daniel,  an  Irish  Dominican,  was  bom  in 
County  Kerry  in  1595,  and  as  a monk  adopted  the  name 
of  Domiuicus  a Rosario.  He  was  educated  at  Tralee 
and  in  Flanders;  attained  considerable  reputation  for 
his  great  learning ; was  invited  to  Lisbon  to  assist  in 
founding  a monastery  for  the  Irish  Dominicans,  and 
was  elected  its  first  superior.  In  1655  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Louis  XIV  of  France,  by  the  duke  of 
Ilraganza,  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  alliance  and  affinity 
between  the  two  courts.  He  died  at  Lisbon,  June  80, 
1662.  One  book  only  of  his  is  known,  Initium,  In- 
crementum,  el  Exitus  FamUite  Giraldinorum  (Lisbon, 
1655,  8vo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Dict.'s.  v.;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Blit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Dalzeil,  Andrew,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  July,  1734 ; presented  to  the  living  of  Stony- 
kirk;  ordained  in  September,  1739;  and  died  Nov.  22, 
1755.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  i,  772. 

Dalzeil,  Ninian,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  the  first 
Protestant  minister  at  Dumfries  in  1567 ; removed  to 
Cacrlavcrock  in  1574,  with  three  other  places  in  charge ; 
became  a schoolmaster  at  Dumfries;  renounced  the 
Protestant  faith;  corrupted  the  youth  sent  to  his  care; 
was  deposed  by  the  assembly  of  1579;  and  died  April 
21,  1587.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticantr,  i,  567,  673. 

Daman,  Joseph  Brooks,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Hanover,  Mass.,  Nov.  13, 1809.  Without  a col- 
lege education,  he  took  the  full  course  of  study  at  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution  (1838-41) ; and  was  pas- 
tor of  churches  in  West  Dedham,  Mass.,  Woonsocket, 
B.  I.,  East  Killingly  and  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  Lake  Vil- 
lage, N.  II.,  where  he  died,  in  1865.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Damascene,  a French  preacher  at  the  close  of 
the  18th  century,  was  a Minorite  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  and  provincial  of  the  Recollcts  of  Paris,  He 
wrote,  Discours  sur  Us  Ecungiles  (Paris,  1698,  1699): 
— Discours  Ecrlesiastiques  et  Monastiques  (ibid.  1708). 
Sec  lloefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginbale,  s.  r. 

Damberger,  Joseph  Ferdinand,  a German  schol- 
ar, was  born  at  Passau,  March  1,  1795.  He  studied  at 
different  universities,  was  made  a priest  in  1818,  aud 
joined  the  Jesuit  order  in  1837.  In  1845  he  was  made 
professor  of  history  at  Lucerne,  and  died  May  1,  1859, 
leaving  FSrslentafel  der  Europiiischen  Stnatengeschichte, 
(Begensburg,  1830): — Synch ronistiche  Geschichtc  der 
Kirche  und  Well  im  Miltelalfer  (ibid.  1850-1863, 15  vols^ 
; the  concluding  vols.  being  edited  by  Battinge).  See 
Jauner,  in  Wetzer  u.  Wcltc’s  K irchcn-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Damchuk,  in  Mongolian  mythology,  is  a green 
horse,  the  steed  of  the  god  Maidari,  the  last  Burchan, 
who  descended  to  earth  in  order  to  exalt  men  again  to 
their  former  duration  of  life,  their  virtue,  ami  their 
beauty.  The  green  horse  is  n great  idol  (Dolon  Erdeui), 
which,  with  six  other  idols,  is  placed  on  the  altars 
the  Mongolian  temples. 

Dame,  Frikdkricii,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  Holstein,  July  22, 1567.  lie  studied 
at  Kostock  and  Kdnigsbcrg;  was  in  1592  rector  at  Itze- 
hoc ; in  1594,  deacon  at  Flcnsburg;  in  1600  pastor,  and  iu 
1604  provost  there.  He  died  Dec.  18,  1635,  leaving  Vo- 
luntate  Dei  erga  Genus  Humanum  :—De  Resurrections 
Mortuorum : — Apodixis  de  Animcr  I mmortalitate,  etc. 
Sec  Moller,  Cimbria  Literutu;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
Uhrten-Jxxikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Damhnat  was  an  Irish  saint  of  Sliabh  Betha,  now 
Slieve  lkagh,  in  Tvrone.  She  is  commemorated  June 
13. 

Damla,  a goddess  among  the  ancients,  said  to  be  the 
wife  of  Faunus.  She  was  so  chaste  that  she  never  saw 
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nor  heard  any  other  man  than  her  own  husband.  Her 
sacrifice,  which  was  always  offered  in  private  houses, 
with  windows  and  doors  shut,  was  called  Damium. 
No  man,  nor  picture  of  a male,  was  suffered  to  be  pres- 
ent, nor  were  women  allowed  to  reveal  what  passed. 

Damian  ( Damianus , or  Dumiuni , Petrus ),  Hymns 
of.  Of  there  the  following  have  become  especially 
known:  Grari  me  terrore  pulsas , vitte  dies  ultima. 
“This  awful  hymn,”  says  Mr.  Neale,  “ is  the  dies  irat 
of  individual  life.  The  realization  of  the  hour  of  death 
is  shown,  not  only  by  this  hymn,  but  by  the  commenda- 
tory prayer,  used  from  his  (the  aut  hor's)  time  in  the  Ro- 
man Church,  which  begins,  1 To  God  1 commend  thee, 
beloved  brother;  aud  to  him  whose  creature  thou  art  I 
commit  thee.’  ” In  the  translation  of  Mr.  Neale  the  first 
stanza  runs  thus : 

“0  what  terror  in  thy  forethought, 

Eiuliug  scene  of  mortal  life! 

Heart  is  sickened,  veins  arc  loosened, 

Thrills  each  uerve,  with  terror  rife, 

When  the  anxious  heart  depicteth 
All  the  anguish  of  the  strife  1" 

Another  translation,  given  by  P.  S.  Worsley,  in  Lyra 
Mtuiuuica,  runs  thus: 

“Heavily  with  dread  thou  looniest,  last  day  of  my  earthly 
life ; 

Heart  and  melting  veins  within  me  shudder  at  the  mor- 
tal strife. 

When  I would  inform  my  spirit  with  what  horrors  thon 
art  rife  ” 

Another  hymn  is  his  Crux  muruli  benedictio,  which  Mr. 
Neale  rendered — 

*'  0 Cross,  whereby  the  earth  Is  blest. 

Certain  Redemption,  Hope,  and  Rest, 

Once  a»  the  Tree  of  Torture  known, 

Now  the  bright  gate  to  Jcsu’s  Throne.” 

Better  known  is  his  Ad perennis  vitae,  fonlem , “the  no- 
blest be  baa  left  us,”  ami  which,  in  R.  F.  Littledalo's 
translation  in  Lyra  J fystica,  reads  thus : 

“For  the  foant  of  life  eteru&l  Is  my  thirstiug  spirit  fain, 
And  my  prisoned  soul  would  gladly  burst  her  fleshly 
bars  in  twain, 

While  the  exile  strives  and  struggles  on  to  win  her 
home  again.” 

See  Trench,  Sacrrd  Latin  Poetry , p.  277  sq.,  315  sq. ; 
Kamhach,  Antkoloyie  christlicher  Gesange , p.  238,  241 ; 
Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hgmnologicus,  i,  116,  224;  iv,  291 ; 
Mooe,  I/ymni  Lett.  .1  fed.  .Evi,  i,  422;  Neale,  Mediaeval 
Hy rw,  p.  52  aq.  (B.  P.) 

Damiani,  Felice,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Gubbio,  ami  flourished  from  1584  till  1616. 
lie  studied  under  Benedetto  Nucci,  and  painted  princi- 
pally for  the  churches  in  his  native  city.  His  most  es- 
teemed work  is  the  Baptism  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the 
cburch  of  that  saint,  at  Gubbio,  painted  in  1594.  An- 
other is  the  Decapitation  of  St.  Paul,  in  San  Recavati, 
*t  Castel-Nuovo.  About  1596  he  decorated  two  chap- 
els in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  de  Ltimi,  at  San  Seve- 
rioo,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  the  in- 
fancy of  Christ.  See  lloefer,  .Voter.  IHog.  Generate, 
a v. ; Spooner,  Buy.  Hist,  of  the  Pine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Damiani,  Johann,  a Hungarian  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Tuhegli,  June  21,  1710.  In  1726  be  went  to 
Rome,  studied  at  Fermo  under  the  auspices  of  pope  Ben- 
edict XIII,  and  on  March  5,  1735,  lie  entered  orders.  j 
Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  welcomed  by  pope  Clement 
XII.  who  proposed  him  for  the  canonship  of  Prcaburg. 
He  occupied  various  other  positions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  ami  died  about  1780.  His  principal  works 
are.  Dodruui  r era  Christi  Ecclesia  (Ofen,  1762):— 
Just  a Religionis  Coactv>,  etc.  (ibid.  1765).  This  was  a 
treatise  concerning  means  for  bringing  dissenters  into 
the  Romish  Cburch.  See  Hocfer,  None.  Biog.  Genera  It, 

*.  v. 

Damiani,  Wilhelm  Frfederich,  a Hungarian 
theologian,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  Jan.  18, 


1714.  After  having  studied  at  Fermo  he  was  chosen  by 
Clement  XII  for  primate  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at 
Presburg,  June  17,  1760,  leaving  Synopsis  vita  Missio- 
nis  Miraculorum  et  Fvangeliorum  Martini  Lutheri  el 
Joatmis  Calvini  (Ofen,  1761) ; — Synopsis  Doctrines  Mar- 
tini Lutheri  et  Joannis  Calvini  (ibid.  eod.).  Sec  lloefer, 
Aottr.  Biog.  Generate , 8.  v. 

Damlftnua,  the  name  of  several  early*  Christians : 

1.  A missionary  sent  by  pope  Eleutherius  to  Britain. 

2.  Bishop  of  Sidon,  was  a member  of  the  synod  at 
Antioch  in  444,  and  also  of  the  Council  of  G'halcedun  in 
451,  when  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  deposition  of  Dios- 
corus. 

3.  A companion  of  St.  Regulus.  One  of  the  church- 
es of  St.  Andrews  was  dedicated  to  him.  Ho  is  com- 
memorated June  1. 

4.  Fifth  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  consecrated  by 
archbishop  Dcusdedit  about  655. 

5.  Saint,  bishop  of  Ticinum  (now  Pavia),  where  he 
was  bom ; and,  while  a presbyter,  attended  the  synod 
held  by  Mansuetus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  against  the 
Monothelites,  in  679.  He  was  deputed  by  the  synod  to 
draw  up  an  exposition  of  faith  to  be  sent  to  the  emper- 
or, which  was  received  by  acclamation  in  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  680.  He  succeeded  Anastasius  the 
latter  year  as  bishop,  and  died  in  710.  See  Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Damini,  Pietko,  an  Italian  historical  painter,  was 
bom  at  Castel-Franco  in  1592,  and  studied  under  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Novelli.  There  are  many  of  his  works 
in  Castel-Franco,  Vicenza,  Crema,  and  Padua.  In  the 
church  of  II  Santo,  at  Padua,  is  his  principal  work, 
The  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John. 
In  the  monastery  of  the  l’adri  Serviti,  at  Vicenza,  arc 
several  of  his  works,  representing  scenes  from  the  life 
of  St.  Filippo.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1631.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Aoup.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Damiron,  Jean  Philibert,  a French  philosopher, 
was  born  in  1794,  at  Belleville.  He  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Paris,  and  died  in  1862,  leaving,  Cours  do 
Philosophic  (Paris,  1842) : — Essais  sur  CHistoire  de  la 
Philosophic  en  France  au  Dix-septieme  Siecle  (18-16,  2 
vols.):— also  Au  Dix-huitihme  Siecle  (1862,  2 vols.): — 
and  A u Dix-neuvieme  Siecle  (3d  cd.  1834).  See  Franck, 
Moralistes  el  Philosophes  (Paris,  1872);  Lichtenbergcr, 
Encyciop.  des  Sciences  lleligieuses.  (B.  P.) 

Danun,  Christian  Tobias,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Geithain,  in  Saxony, 
Jan.  9,  1699.  He  studied  at  Halle,  where  ho  also  for 
some  time  acted  as  teacher  at  the  orphanage.  In  1730 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  con-rector  at  the  Kolnische 
gymnasium,  was  made  in  1742  pro- rector,  and  finally  rec- 
tor. He  died  May  27, 1778,  having  published.  Brief 
des  A postal  Jacobi,  iibersetzl  mil  Anmerkungen  (Berlin, 
1747): — Das  Neue  Testament  von  neuem  iibersetzl  und 
mit  Anmerkungen  begleitet  (ibid.  1764,  1765,  3 vols.) ; a 
work  which  caused  his  deposition  from  office,  because 
he  therein  advocated  Hocinian  doctrines: — Vom  histo- 
rischen  Glauben  (ibid.  I172):—Betrachtungen  Ober  die 
Religion  (ibid.  1773).  See  Meuscl,  Gelehrtes  Deutsch- 
land; Jcicher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexiktm,  s.v.;  Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  t/teoL  Lit.  i,  171.  (B.  P.) 

Damm.  Georg,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  at  Rostock  in  1633.  In  1663  he  was  deacon  at 
St.  Mary's,  in  that  city;  in  1667,  pastor  of  the  Altstadt, 
in  Kdnigsbcrg,  and  member  of  consistory,  the  same  year 
taking  his  degree  as  doctor  of  theology  at  Greifswalde. 
He  died  May  II,  1679.  He  wrote,  De  die  Omnium  Pri- 
mo; — Dt  Ritu  Baptizandi  sujter  Sepulchra: — De  Officio 
Pastorali  Klmchtico  ex  Joh.  xci,  8.  See  Arnold,  J/isto- 
rie  der  KOnigsbergischen  Uttiversildl ; J ocher,  .4  Ugemeines 
Geleh  rten-Lexikon,  b.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Damoetas.  See  Riculphus. 

Damon,  David,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
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was  bom  in  1781.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1811;  was  settled  at  Lunenburg  in  1815,  and  died  in 
1843.  He  published  one  or  two  Sermons,  and  an  Ad- 
dress on  Temperance , delivered  at  Amesburv,  Mass.,  in 
1829.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dampierre,  Antoine  Ekmonin  me,  a French  as- 
cetic writer,  was  bora  at  lleaune  in  January,  1743.  He 
was  successively  counsellor  and  president  h mortier  at 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  president  of  the  chamber 
in  the  royal  court  of  Dijon,  1811,  and  member  of  the 
general  council  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  1817.  He  died  Sept. 
11, 1824,  leaving,  Verit&s  I Heines  pour  le  Caeur  el  V Esprit 
(Lausanne,  1823)  :—IIistorique  de  la  R evolution  (Dijon, 
1824).  Sec  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biop.  Generate,  s.  V. 

Da  Mula.  See  Ami  lio. 

Dam^aua,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  swiftest 
of  the  giants,  whose  body  was  employed  by  the  centaur 
Chiron,  in  order  to  strengthen  that  of  Achilles. 

Dan,  Thomas,  an  English  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  born  at  Nutfield,  Surrey,  in  1704,  and 
became  a preacher  in  1734.  The  field  of  his  labors  was 
chiefly  in  England.  He  died  Feb.  23, 1769.  Sec  Piety 
Promoted , ii,  433.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dana  (a  gif ),  the  term  used  by  Buddhists  of  Cey- 
lon to  denote  alms.  Alms  given  to  priests  are  restrict- 
ed to  four  articles  only — robes,  food,  a pallet  to  lie  upon, 
and  medicine  or  sick  diet.  Almsgiving  is  the  first  of 
virtues  among  the  Buddhists,  and  superior  to  the  ob- 
servance of  all  the  precepts.  It  brings  a greatly  in- 
creased reward  in  a future  birth,  including,  if  the  duty 
be  properly  discharged,  both  wealth  anti  attendants. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Dana,  Asa  J.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  at  Pultneyville,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  March  24, 
1820.  He  was  converted  in  his  twelfth  year;  received 
license  to  exhort  in  1838,  to  preach  in  1839,  and  the 
same  year  united  with  the  Oneida  Conference,  wherein 
he  labored  zealously  till  his  death,  Oct.  5,  1857.  See 
Minutes  of  A muni  Conferences,  1858,  p.  88. 

Dana,  Charles  B.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector,  for  many  years,  of  Christ  Church, 
Fairfax  Parish,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  remained  in  that 
office  until  1860,  when,  after  residing  for  a short  lime 
without  charge  in  that  place,  he  removed  to  Port  Gib- 
son, Miss.,  as  rector  of  Su  James’s  Church.  In  1866 
he  went  to  Natchez,  as  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  of 
which  he  was  incumbent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb. 
25, 1873.  aged  sixtv-six  years.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Alma- 
nac, 1874,  p.  138. 

Dana,  Gideon,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1805.  In  1830  he  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University,  and  in  1836  from  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary — although  part  of  his  profession- 
al studies  w-erc  pursued  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  For  a time 
he  preached  at  North  Falmouth,  Mass. ; Jan.  3,  1838, 
he  was  ordained  pastor  at  South  Amherst,  where  be 
remained  until  1840.  Subsequently,  for  four  years,  he 
labored  in  Holyoke,  and  was  one  year  in  the  service  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  die  preached  in  Harmar. 
O.,  from  1845  to  1850;  spent  several  months  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Western  Seamen’s  Friend  Society,  and  then 
took  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Del- 
aware. lie  removed  to  Strongsville  in  June,  1852,  and 
in  November,  1855,  to  Obcrlin,  as  agent  for  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  From  1859  to  1861 
he  served  the  Church  in  Bucyrus;  in  June,  1863,  re- 
moved to  Wauseon,  but  in  1868  returned  to  Obcrlin, 
where  he  died,  Mav  9, 1872.  Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1873, 
p.  323. 

Dana,  James,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1735.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1753,  and  remained  there  as  a 
resident-graduate  several  years.  In  1758  he  was  or- 
dained jutstor  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Consociation  on  doctrinal  grounds. 


and  a church  quarrel  ensued,  which  was  not  healed  until 
about  1772.  When  the  Revolutionary  struggle  began, 

Mr.  Dana  became  very  popular  on  account  of  his  de- 
cided stand  for  American  liberty.  Rev.  James  Noyes 
became  his  colleague  in  May,  1785.  Four  years  after, 

Dr.  Dana  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First 
Church  in  New  Haven,  and  retired  in  December,  1805. 

He  died  in  New  Haven,  Aug.  18,  1812.  See  Sprague, 

A mtals  of  the  .4  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  565. 

Dana,  Joseph,  D.IX,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Porofret,  Conn.,  Nov.  2,  1742,  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale- College  in  1760;  was  ordained  over  the 
South  Church  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1765,  and  contin- 
ued pastor  there  until  his  death,  Nov.  16.  1827.  Dr. 
Dana  published  several  Sermons  and  Addresses.  Sec 
Sprague,  .4  minis  of  the  .4  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  597 , Copy.  Quar- 
terly, 1859,  p.  42. 

Dana,  Simeon,  M.D.,  a Free-will  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Lebanon,  N.  1L,  December,  1876.  After 
practicing  medicine  some  years,  he  began  preaching  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  divided  his  time  between  his  own 
church,  that  in  Holdcmcss,  and  that  in  North  llolder- 
n ess.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1853.  See  Fret-vrill  Baptist 
Register,  1855,  p.  89.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dana,  William  Coombs,  P.D.,  a Presbyteriin 
minister,  was  bom  at  Ncwburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  13, 1810. 

He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1828;  was 
then  employed  in  teaching,  became  a student  in  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary,  and  also  in  Columbia 
Seminary ; was  licensed,  and  spent  a part  of  a year  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
Feb.  14, 1836,  pastor  of  Central  Church,  Charleston,  S.C.; 
and  died  there,  Nov.  30, 1880.  He  published  a trans- 
lation of  Finelon  Oil  the  Education  of  Daughters  (1831): 

— A Transatlantic  Tour  (1845): — The  Life  of  the  Her. 
Daniel  Dana,  his  father  (1860);  ami  compiled  a vol- 
ume of  Hymns.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Thtol.  Sen. 
1881,  p.  98. 

Danace,  a name  given  to  the  obolus,or  coin  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  were  wont  to  place  in  the  mouth  of 
the  dead,  to  pay  Charon  for  carrying  them  in  his  boat 
across  the  Styx  to  Hades. 

Danavandri,  in  Indian  mythology,  is  the  god  of 
the  healing  art,  a special  incarnation  of  Yisbnu.  There 
are  no  separate  temples  built  for  him  (pagodas),  but  his 
image,  a statue  representing  an  old,  bearded  man,  read- 
ing in  a book,  is  erected  on  Vishnu's  altar.  He  was  pro- 
duced when  the  gods  turned  the  Mandnr  mountain  into 
the  sea  of  milk,  to  prepare  amrita.  Then  he  caroc  out 
from  the  sea  with  a vessel  which  contained  this  am- 
brosia. 

Danavas,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a numerous  train 
of  evil  spirits,  who  often  caused  destructive  wars,  and 
were  in  continual  discord  with  the  kingdom  of  Indra. 
Twice  Vishnu  delivered  bis  sovereign  from  the  control 
of  the  (hemons,  amt  Ibumauta  also  ouce  came  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

Danax,  the  reader,  of  Aulon  in  Illyria,  fled  with 
the  sacred  vessels  from  a rustic  riot  against  the  Chris- 
tians to  a place  by  the  sea,  five  miles  from  the  town, 
hut  his  enemies  pursued  him,  let  themselves  down  to 
him  by  ropes,  bade  him  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  and,  as  lie 
would  not,  cut  him  down  with  their  swords  and  cast 
him  into  the  sea,  Jan.  16  (year  not  specified).  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biot),  s.  v. 

Dance,  Matthew  Maze,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Dinwiddic  County,  Va.,  Jan.  29, 
1790.  He  was  converted  about  1807;  spent  the  next 
five  years  in  teaching  and  study;  entered  the  Virginia 
Conference  in  1812,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Bertie 
Circuit;  in  1814  became  private  secretary  to  bishop 
Asbury ; located  in  1822,  settled  in  Prince  Edward  Coun- 
ty, and  died  there,  March  8. 1873.  Sec  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1873,  p. 
789. 
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Dance  of  Death  is  a scries  of  pictures  in  which 
Death,  portrayed  as  a skeleton,  is  the  principal  figure, 
and  represents  all  the  animation  of  a living  person, 
sometimes  amusingly  ludicrous,  and  at  others  mischiev- 
ous. but  always  busily  employed.  It  is  interesting,  as 
it  exhibits  the  costumes  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
life  at  the  period.  Ilans  Holbein  painted  a dance  of 
death  in  the  royal  galleries  at  Whitehall.  There  was 
also  a fine  example  in  the  cloisters  of  the  chantry  chapel 
of  St.  Anue,  called  the  l’ardon  Church  House,  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  London,  which  dated  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  V ; and  others  were  painted  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  Holy  Innocents  at  Paris,  at  Basle  and 
Lubeck  iu  the  15th  century',  at  Mindcn  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury; and  at  Dresden,  I^ipsic,  and  Annnberg.  In  the 
14t’h  century  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  “Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman,”  'and  has  been  said  to  have  been  acted  as  a 
spiritual  masque  by'  clerks.  Prior  speaks  of  “ imperial 
death  leading  up  Holbein’s  dance.”  Possibly  it  v>vas  a 
memorial  of  a fatal  plague  as  well  as  a moral  lesson. 

It  was  known  also  under  the  title  of  the  Dance 
J (adathre,  either  from  an  imaginary  poet  of  Germany 
called  Macabar,  who  was  said  to  have  written  the  ap- 
priate  distichs  placet!  under  each  set  of  figures,  or  more 
probablv  from  the  hermit  saint  of  Egypt,  Macarius, 
who  is  still  portrayed  on  pictures  iu  Greek  monas- 
teries. as  he  was  frequently  introduced.  1 he  English 
name  was  Dance  of  Poult's  (St.  Pauls). — V\  alcott,  6a- 
ered  A rchaol.  s.  v. 

DanceL  Jean  Ciiaki.es  Richakd,  a French  prelate 
and  theologian,  was  born  in  1761  at  Cherbourg.  He  went 
to  Paris;  entered  the  society  called  the  Robcrtines;  was 
admitted  to  the  Sorbonne  as  socius ; obtained  a chair  of 
philosophy;  in  1792  went  to  England,  and  there  taught 
mathematics;  returned  to  trance  in  1801,  after  the  con- 
cordat; entered  the  chapter  of  Coutauces;  became  grand* 
vicar,  then  rector  of  Valognes  and  archdeacon  in  1805, 
Oct.  28, 1827,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bayeux,  anil 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  extension  of 
seminaries.  He  died  April  20,  1836,  leaving  Apologie 
du  Sernunt  Cicique  (1790).  Sec  Hoefcr,  Souv.  Biog. 
G her  ale,  a.  v. 

Danckwerta,  IIermasm,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany',  was  born  April  4, 1814,  at  Plate.  He  stud- 
ied at  Gottingen ; was  in  1843  pastor  at  BiencnbUttel ; 
iu  1855, superintendent  at  Bbrry ; iu  1860,  pastor  at  Got- 
tingen, and  finally*  superintendent  there.  He  died  July 
26, 1881.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  who  led  many 
in  the  wav  of  righteousness.  (B.  P.) 

Dandam,  in  Ilindft  mythology,  is  a stnflf  with  seven 
ash  knots,  wh'ich  the  Sanjasi,  or  Indian  saints,  carry,  and 
whose  knots  they  must  daily'  moisten  with  water  from 
the  Ganges,  whereby  they  are  protected  against  all  in- 
fluences of  evil  dremona. 

Dandavatren,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  a new 
birth  and  the  third  incarnation  of  the  giant  - drenion 
Eruniakassiaben,  one  of  the  two  Daidvas.  He  was  sub- 
dued and  slain  by  Vishnu,  according  to  the  Avatera. 

Dandesuren,  in  Hindil  mythology,  was  a holy 
penitent  and  favorite  of  Siva,  who  commanded  the 
tame  worship  to  lie  paid  to  this  saint  as  is  given  to  the 
god  himself.  Therefore  Dandcsuren’s  statue  stands  in 
the  temple  of  Siva,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  great 
destroyer. 

Dandini.  Cesare,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1595,  and  studied  successively  w ith  Curradi, 
Passignano,  and  Cristofano  Allori.  He  executed  many 
pictures  and  altar-pieces  for  the  churches  and  convents 
at  Florence.  He  died  iu  16o8.  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Iliog. 
Cine  rale,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Iliog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
a,  r. 

Dandini,  Ottaviano,  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  the  son  of  Pietro,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed.  There  are  several  of  his 
works  in  the  convents  and  churches  at  Florence,  high- 


j ly  praised.  There  are  some  paintings  of  sacred  subjects 
by  him,  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo;  also  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maddalcna,  at  l'escia.  See  Hoefer, 
.Vour.  Iliog.  Getierale , a.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Dandini,  Pietro,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1646,  and  received  instruction  in  the  art 
when  but  four  years  of  age,  from  Valerio  Spado.  He 
afterwards  travelled  through  Italy,  studying  the  best 
masters,  and  at  the  same  time  executed  a number  of 
paintings  for  the  churches  and  convents  of  Florence. 
One  of  his  most  important  works  was  the  cupola  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalcna.  In  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  is  his  picture  of  St.  Francisco. 
He  died  in  1712.  See  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Gtntrale, 
s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  8.  v. 

Dandis,  one  of  the  Vaisbnava  (q.  v.)  sects  among 
the  Hitulfta,  and  a legitimate  representative  of  the 
1 fourth  Asrama  or  mendicant  life,  into  which  the  Ilindd 
is  believed  to  enter  after  passing  the  previous  stages  of 
student,  householder,  and  hermit.  A Brahmin,  how- 
ever, docs  not  require  to  pass  through  the  previous 
stages,  but  is  allowed  to  enter  at  once  into  the  fourth 
order.  The  Dandi  is  distinguished  by  carrying  a small 
dand  or  wand,  with  several  projections  from  it,  and  a 
piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  red  ochre,  in  which  the  IJrah- 
minic&l  cord  is  supposed  to  be  enshrined,  attached  to 
it;  he  shaves  his  hair  and  beard,  wears  only  a loin- 
i cloth,  and  subsists  upon  food  obtained  ready  dressed 
from  the  houses  of  the  Brahmins  once  a day  only, 
which  he  de|>o»its  in  the  small  clay  pot  that  he  always 
carries  with  him.  They  arc  generally  found  in  cities, 
collected,  like  other  mendicants,  iu  maths.  Sec  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Dandolo,  Faustino,  a Venetian  theologian,  was 
born  about  1379.  He  was  successively  apostolic  pro- 
thonotary,  legate  a latere,  and  governor  of  Bologna; 
and  died  in  1449,  leaving  Compendium  pro  Catholicas 
Fidei  Instructions.  There  has  also  been  attributed  to 
him  Tractatus  de  Beneficiis ; Resporua  Quadam  Jun- 
dica.  See  Hoefer,  A’our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dandy,  James  II.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  Sept.  8,  1798.  He  entered  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  in  1826,  and,  by  subsequent 
changes  in  the  conference  lines,  was  a member,  first  of 
the  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  of  the  Newark  Confer- 
ence. From  1857  to  1873  he  sustained  a supernumerary 
relation,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  superannuated.  He 
died  in  1882  or  1883.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1883,  p.  84. 

Dane,  Francis  (1),  a Congregational  minister,  was 
partly  educated  in  England,  and  completed  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  America.  About  1648  he  became  pas- 
tor in  Andover,  Mass.  Iu  March,  1682,  the  Rev.  Thom- 
as Barnard  became  his  assistant.  During  the  witch- 
craft frenzv  in  1692,  it  is  said  that  intimations  of  Mr. 
Dane’s  implication  served  somewhat  to  check  the  de- 
lusion, as  it  was  not  believed  that  so  pious  a man  could 
be  in  league  with  the  devil.  He  died  Feb.  17, 1699, 
aged  eightv-one  years.  Sec  Sprague,  Amah  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  198. 

Dane,  Francis  (2),  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  May  1,  1782.  He  was 
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converted  in  early  life,  and  in  1810  joined  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  wherein  he  preached  until  1840,  when 
he  superannuated.  He  was  afterwards  twice  honored 
by  being  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature. 
He  died  Oct.  16, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  A miual  Confer- 
ences, 1865,  p.  42. 

Dane,  John,  a Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Andover,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1800 ; was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Pitts- 
ton,  Me.,  Feb.  16,  1803,  and  was  dismissed  on  account 
of  gross  immoralities  in  1804.  See  Sprague,  A nnah  oj 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  379. 
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Danedi,  Giovanni  Stefano  (called  Montalto ), 
a Milanese  painter,  was  bom  at  Treviglio  in  1608,  and 
studied  under  Cavaliere  Morazzone.  He  executed  many 
works  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  Milan,  among 
them  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Justina,  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Pedone.  He  died  at  Milan  in  1689.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  a.  v. 

Danedi,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  painter,  brother 
of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Treviglio  in  1618,  and  stud- 
ied under  Guido  Reni,  at  Bologna.  He  went  to  Turin, 
and  executed  some  admirable  pictures  for  the  churches 
of  that  city,  among  them  the  fine  altar-piece  represent- 
ing The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  He  died  in  1688. 
See  Spooner,  Iiioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  r. 

Dan&s,  Pierre,  a French  scholar  and  bishop,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1497.  When  quite  young,  he  entered 
the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he  was  appointed  first 
professor  of  Greek  in  1530.  In  1545  be  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  his  address,  which  he  deliv-  , 
ered  there  in  the  following  year,  was  printed  at  the  in- 
stance of  Francis  I.  When  Henry  II  ascended  the 
throne,  he  appointed  Danits,  in  1517,  as  tutor  to  the  dau- 
phin, afterwards  Francis  II.  In  1548  he  was  elected  to 
the  see  of  Lavaur,  and  died  at  St.  Germain  des  l’rfe, 
April  23, 1577.  He  wrote  a number  of  historical  works 
and  addresses.  See  .4  brisjl  de  la  1'ie  du  CcL  Pierre 
Danes  (Pari*.  1731) ; Jbcher,  A l/yemeines  GeUhricn-Isx- 
ikon,  b.  v. ; lloefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dan£s.  Pierre  Louis,  a Flemish  theologian,  was 
bora  at  Cassel,  Flanders,  in  1684.  He  taught  philoso- 
phy at  Louvain,  was  rector  of  St.  James's  at  Antwerp  in 
1714,  graduate-canon  at  Vpres  in  1717,  theD  president 
of  the  episcopal  seminary,  and  penitentiary.  In  1732 
be  returned  to  Louvain,  and  succeeded  to  Daelman  in 
the  chair  of  philosophy.  He  died  at  I/iuvain,  May  28, 
1736,  leaving  Inslitutiones  Doctrintr.  Christ  iatoe  (Ix>u- 
vain,  1713  and  1768;  this  is  an  abridgment  of  an  excel- 
lent theological  work): — Orationes  1 1 Homiliw  (ibid. 
1735) : — De  Fide,  Spe  et  Charitate  (ibid.  eod.).  See  i 
Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Danforth,  A.  H.,  a Baptist-  minister,  was  l>om  in 
1818.  Immediately  upon  completing  his  educational 
course  at  Hamilton  in  1847,  he  went  as  missionary’  to 
Assam,  India,  but  after  eleven  years  labor  there,  ill- 
health  obliged  him  to  return,  and  he  settled  with  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Milestown,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  as 
pastor  three  years,  and  where,  after  serving  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  some  time  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, be  died  Feb.  13,  1864.  See  Appleton's  Annual 
Cyclopaedia , 1865,  p.  633. 

Danforth,  Francis,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1794.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1819,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1822;  was  ordained  June  11. 
1823;  pastor  at  Greenfield,  where  he  remained  until 
1831;  at  Winchester  until  1839;  of  the  First  Church 
of  Hadley,  Mass.,  until  1842;  was  without  charge  un-  ! 
til  1844;  was  at  Byron  and  Medina,  N.  Y.t  in  1845; 
stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Clarence 
from  1846  to  1852,  and  thereafter  without  charge  at 
the  same  place  until  his  death,  Jan.  29,  1854.  Sec  ! 
Trien.  Cat.of  Andocer  TheoL  Sent.  1870,  p.  50. 

Danforth,  John,  a Congregational  minister,  son 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  Sr.,  was  bom  Nov.  5,  1660. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1677 ; was  or- 
dained the  seventh  minister  of  the  Church  in  Dorches- 
ter, June  28, 1682,  and  occupied  that  position  until  his 
death,  May  26,  1730.  He  left  several  published  dis-  ! 
courses,  among  them  two  Sermons  ott  the  Karthquake  in 
1727.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Danforth,  R.  Edmund,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Merrimac,  N.  II.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1854 ; received  license  to  exhort  and  to  | 
preach  in  1855;  and  in  1856  entered  the  Biblical  In-  . 
statute  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  two 


years,  meantime  joining  the  New  Hampshire  Confer- 
ence, in  which  he  labored  till  his  death,  June  28,  1863. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  75. 

Danforth,  William  Borke,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Barnard,  Yl,  Feb.  21,  1849.  lie 
studied  at  Rovalton  Academy,  graduated  at  Dartmoitb 
College  in  1871,  and  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1874 : 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Gilead,  Conn.* 
July  9 of  the  same  year,  and  died  there  July  4,  1875. 
Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  423. 

Dangerfield,  Joan,  an  English  martyr,  was  the 

wife  of  the  godly  William  Dangerfield,  and  on  account 
of  her  faithfulness  to  her  religion  she  was  taken  from 
her  home,  with  a child  only  fourteen  days  old,  and  cast 
into  prison  amid  thieves  and  murderers.  She  remained 
there  for  some  weeks,  when  she  was  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution  and  burned,  with  three  other  martyrs,  in 
1556.  See  Fox,  Arts  and  Monuments,  viii,  251. 

Dangerfield,  William,  an  English  martyr,  was 
a citizen  of  Wootton-under-Edge,  not  far  from  Bristol 
He  was  suspected  by  some  of  his  adversaries,  and  put 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  until  bis  legs  were  al- 
most fretted  off  with  irons.  After  much  suffering  he 
recanted,  against  the  advice  of  his  wife,  who  was  a 
prisoner  at  the  same  time;  he  had  no  sooner  quitted 
the  jail,  than,  his  conscience  upbraiding  him,  he  began 
to  pray  for  forgiveness,  for  which  he  was  soon  put  to 
the  stake  and  burned,  in  1556.  See  Fox,  Arts  and  Mon- 
uments, viii,  251. 

Dani,  Eld  ad  ha-.  See  Eldad  had-Dasi. 

Danicie,  Georg,  a famous  Servian  linguist,  was 
bom  at  Neusatz,  April  4,  1825.  In  1856  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  at  Belgrade,  in  1859  professor  at  the 
jyceum  there,  and  in  1853  professor  of  Slavic  philology 
at  the  college.  In  1867  he  went  to  Agram,  where  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  academy.  In  1873  he  was 
recalled  to  Belgrade,  but  in  1877  he  went  again  to  Agram 
to  continue  his  large  Serbo-Croatian  dictionary,  which 
was  published  by  the  academy.  He  died  Nov.  17, 1882. 
His  chief  work  lies  in  his  linguistic  publications  con- 
cerning the  Servian  language,  but  he  also  holds  an 
honorable  position  on  account  of  his  excellent  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Servian  language. 
(II  P.) 

Daniel  (sometimes  Danlhel)  was  the  name  of 
a number  of  early  bishops  and  presbyters : 

1.  Presbyter,  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  Persia, 
Feb.  21,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Sapor  (A.D.  344), 
with  a virgin,  whose  name  in  Chaldee  meant  Rose,  after 
five  days’  torture  and  three  months’  interrogation,  ac- 
cording to  brief  acts  given  from  a Vatican  MS.  by  Asse- 
roani  ( Mart . Orietit.  p.  103.) 

2.  One  of  the  abbots  of  Scetfe  in  Egypt,  in  the  4th 
or  6th  century.  He  was  a disciple  of  Paphnutius,  and 
served  him  in  the  capacity  of  deacon  at  the  altar.  He 
is  the  speaker  in  the  fourth  of  the  Collationes  of  Johan- 
nes Cassianus,  who  had  met  him  during  a tour  in  Egypt. 

3.  A disciple  of  the  solitary  Arsenius,  about  445,  who 
performed  for  him  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  strangers 
arriving  at  his  cclL 

4.  Bishop  at  a council  assembled  by  Cyril  at  Alex- 
andria about  A.D.  430,  for  the  condemnation  of  Nesto- 
rius.  He  was  one  of  the  four  bishops  selected  to  carry 
to  Constantinople  the  letter  written  by  Cyril  in  the 
name  of  this  council,  together  with  the  letter  of  pope 
Celestine  in  the  name  of  a Roman  council  on  the  same 
subject. 

5.  A presbyter  at  Alexandria,  sent  in  A.D.  438  to 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Meletina,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  and 
Firmus  of  Ctcsarea,  with  a credential  letter  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  to  show  them  the  situation  of  affairs  and 
the  reply  he  proposed  to  send  to  the  Oriental  bishops 
at  Antioch. 

6.  Bishop  of  Chame  (llaran)  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the 
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celebrated  Nestorian,  Ibas,  bishop  of  Eclcssa,  who  con- 
secrated him.  lie  voted  against  Athanasius  in  the 
council  held  at  Antioch  in  444.  Charges  were  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  a synod  held  at  Berytus,  and  his 
disorderly  and  licentious  life  being  proven,  he  was 
anathematized  by  Dioscorus  at  the  Latrociuium  of 
Ephesus. 

7.  See  Deinol  Win 

8.  A deacon  mentioned  in  the  will  of  St.  Perpetuus, 
archbishop  of  Tours.  Ho  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
5th  century. 

9.  Bishop  of  Theodosiopolis  (or  Rhaaina)  in  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  middle  of  the  Gth  century.  He  wrote 
works  against  the  errors  of  “ the  Marcionitcs,  Manichees, 
Chaldeans,  and  astrologers." 

10.  Abbot  of  the  monastery  afterwards  known  as 
St.  Mddard'a,  at  Soissons.  The  monastery  was  founded 
by  Clotaire  I of  the  Franks  about  560,  and  at  its  dedi- 
cation, in  562,  Daniel  became  its  first  abbot.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a disciple  of  SuMaurus  of  Glaufeuille, 
and  to  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  immuuity  from 
pope  John  III. 

11.  Saint  and  bishop  of  Cenn-Garadh  (now  Kin- 
garth,  on  the  island  of  Bute,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde). 
He  is  commemorated  Feb.  18. 

12.  A monk  of  the  7th  century,  who  wrote  at  the 
monastery  of  Rhaitu  the  Life  of  John  Climacus,  abbot 
of  Mount  Sinai  (605). 

13.  Bishop  of  Salach,  in  Mesopotamia.  He  lived  in 
the  8th  century,  and  wrote  a Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 

14.  Succeeded  Aribertus  as  fifteenth  archbishop  of 
Narbonne.  He  was  one  of  twelve  Gallic  bishops  pres- 
ent at  the  Roman  council  held  in  the  I^tcran  basilica 
under  pope  Stephen  IV,  A.D.  769,  concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pope  and  the  cultus  of  sacred  images.  The 
principal  event  recorded  of  his  episcopate  was  bis  hold- 
ing a synod  in  the  basilica  of  Sts.  Justus  and  Pastor 
at  Narbonne,  on  June  27, 788  (Baluze,  Petrus  dc  Marca), 
or  791  ( Gall.  Christ.),  attended  by  the  bishops  of  the  j 
provinces  of  Narbonne  and  Tarragona,  which  were  then 
united,  and  by  those  of  the  neighboring  provinces  of 
Arles,  Vienne,  Aix,  and  Eause.  Three  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed. (1)  The  heresy  taught  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Urge),  concerning  the  adoption  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
this  was  in  all  probability  condemned,  though  there  is 
no  distinct  information  on  that  point.  (2)  The  state 
of  the  church  of  Ausona  (Vich),  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Tarragona,  which  hail  formerly  lost  its  episcopal 
see  through  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  and  been  eccle- 
siastically annexed  to  Narbonne.  It  was  decided  that 
it  should  remain  in  this  subjection  until  the  pagans 
were  expelled,  after  which  it  should  have  a bishop  of 
its  own.  (3)  A dispute  with  Winedurus,  bishop  of 
Elne,  as  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Payus  Ilcdevsis,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  this  was  decided  in  Daniel’s  favor.  The 
exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  although  Nebri- 
dus  succeeded  him.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
s.  v. 

Daniel,  Saint,  of  Africa,  was  provincial  of  the  or- 
der of  Minorites  of  Calabria.  In  1221  he  embarked  for 
Africa,  at  the  head  of  a mission  composed  of  brothers 
Samuel,  Angclus,  Donno,  Ugolino,  Leo,  and  Nicolas,  for 
the  purpose  of  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moors. 
They  landed  at  Ceuta  and  commenced  preaching.  The 
people  seized  them,  and  led  them  to  Mohammed  the 
Green,  king  of  Morocco;  this  prince  despoiled  them, 
scourged  them,  threw  them  into  prison,  and  finally  be- 
headed them,  Oct.  8,  1221.  They  suffered  martyrdom  i 
with  joy  and  courage.  Some  years  after,  the  child- 
prince  of  Portugal,  son  of  king  Alfonso  the  Fat,  ob- 
tained their  bodies  of  the  king  of  Morocco,  ami  present- 
ed them  to  Spain.  In  1516,  pope  Leo  X added  them 
to  the  number  of  saints.  Their  festival  is  celebrated  ■ 
Oct.  13.  Sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Daniel  de  Saint  Joseph  (properly  Joseph  It 
Coucerueur),  a French  theologian,  was  born  at  St.  Main 


in  1601.  He  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Carmelites  of 
Rennes  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  nine  years  afterwards 
taught  philosophy  at  Caen,  and  subsequently  theology, 
with  great  repute.  He  became  provincial  of  his  order 
in  the  province  of  Toulouse,  and  died  at  Guildo,  Feb.  5, 
1666,  leaving  Vie  de  Saint  A ndri  Cor  sin  (Rennes,  1630) : 
— Manuel  de  la  Confririe  de  la  Sainte  Famille  de  Jisus 
(Angers,  1640): — Le  Theologien  Frangais  sur  le  Mys- 
tere  de  la  Sainte  Trinite  (1643,  1658): — Panigyviques 
(1660).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s,  v. 

Daniel  i>k  Saint-Srvek,  a French  theologian,  who 
lived  in  1625,  was  a Capuchin  of  the  province  of  Gui- 
enne.  He  taught  theology,  was  possessed  of  a good 
memory,  and  was  versed  in  nearly  all  the  languages. 
He  wrote,  De  Decensu  Christi  ad  Inferos  (Lyons,  1618, 
in  Latin  and  French): — De  Collatione  et  Disputations 
cum  Nomansensibus  et  Septimaniis  Factionis  Calviniana 
(Avignon,  1625).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale, 
s.  v. 

Daniel  de  la  Vikrge  (properly  A udenarde),  a 
Belgian  theologian,  was  born  at  llamme,  near  Dender- 
raonde,  Flanders,  in  1615.  He  obtained  his  education 
at  the  house  of  the  Carmelites,  whom  he  joined  in  1632. 
He  was  successively  lecturer  on  theology,  master  of 
novices,  prior  of  the  convents  of  Brussels  and  Malincs, 
and  twice  provincial  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
piety  and  charity,  and  died  Oct.  24,  1678,  leaving  a 
large  number  of  works,  among  which  we  notice,  The 
Art  of  Confession  (Brussels,  1649,  in  Flemish): — Demon- 
stration of  the  True  Church  (ibid,  eod.,  in  Flemish) : — 
Epitome  Vita  Sancti  Petri  Thonue,  etc.  (Antwerp,  1659) : 
— Vita  Sancti  Elia  Prophita  (Frankfort,  1670).  See 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Daniel,  Festival  of,  a festival  celebrated  by  the 
Greek  Church  on  Dec.  17,  in  memory  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  and  the  three  young  Hebrews  who  were  cast 
into  the  fiery  furnace. 

Daniel,  Ebenezer,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  Oct.  14, 1784.  He 
was  converted  when  a child,  and  baptized  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  He  became  a student  in  Bristol  College  in 
1802;  was  ordained,  in  1808,  as  pastor  at  Brixham, 
Devonshire;  in  1812  removed  to  Luton,  Bedfordshire: 
was  designated  as  a missionary  to  Ceylon,  Feb.  17, 
1830;  reached  his  station  Aug.  14  following,  and  la- 
bored until  his  death,  June  2, 1844.  See  (Lond.)  Bap- 
tist Magazine,  1846,  p.  137, 201.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Daniel,  Elizabeth,  a minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  in  1709,  and  early  in 
life  was  called  into  both  the  Church  and  the  ministry. 
She  sometimes  travelled  in  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  and  died  Oct.  30, 1760.  See  Piety  Pro- 
moted, iv,  416-418.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Daniel,  Gabriel,  a French  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  1649.  When  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  joined  the  Jesuits.  After  he  had  taught  for  some 
years  in  the  college  at  Rouen  with  great  success,  his 
superiors  sent  him  to  Paris  as  librarian  of  the  “domus 
professie”of  his  society,  where  he  died  in  1728.  His 
most  important  work  is  LW/istoire  de  France  (Paris, 
1713,  also  1755-60,3  vols.),  against  which  Mezerai  wrote 
his  Observations  Critiques: — also  Recueil  de  Divers  Ou- 
vrages  Philosophiqnes,  Theob>giques,  Apologetiques  et 
Critiques  (ibid.  1724.  3 vols.).  See  Lichtenberger,  En- 
ryelop.  des  Sciences  lleligienses,  s.  v. ; J (ichor,  A llgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lejeihm,  s.  v. ; Encyclop.  Brit.  (9th  cd.)  s.  v. 
(II.  P.) 

Daniel,  Herbert,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  near  Pontypool,  March  30,  1801.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; received  his  min- 
isterial training  at  Pontypool  and  at  Abergavenny;  and 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Maesvcwmwr  in  1832.  In  1837 
he  formed  a church  in  Pontypool,  and  in  1841  another 
in  Cefnycrib.  He  died  Oct.  26, 1874.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-boot,  1875,  p.  320. 
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Daniel,  Hermann  Adalbert,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Kothen,  Nov.  18, 1812. 
lie  studied  at  Halle;  was  in  1843  assistant  tutor  at  the 
school  there;  in  1844,  inspector  adjunctus,  with  the 
title  of  professor;  and  died  at  Leipsic,  Sept.  13,  1871. 
He  published,  Commentations  de  Taliano  Apologeta 
Specimen  (Halle,  1835): — Tulianus  als  Apologei  (ibid. 
1837) : — Hymnologischer  Bliithenstrauss  (ibid.  1840): — 
Theologische  Controversen  (ibid.  1843).  But  his  main 
works,  which  have  made  his  name  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  country,  are,  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecde- 
sia  L'mversa  (Lcijisic,  1847-55,  4 vola.;  vol.  i,  Codex  Li- 
turgicus Eccltsicc  Jlomano-Catholica,  1847 ; voL  ii,  Cod. 
Lit.  Ecclesia  Lutherana,  1848 ; vol.  iii,  Cod.  Lit.  Ecclesia 
Reformats  atque  Anglicana,  1851 ; vol.  iv,  Cod.  Lit.  Ec- 
clesia Oiientulis,  1855  ) : — Thesaurus  Uymnoloi/icus 
(Halle,  1841-40,  5 vols.).  Sec  Zucliold,  Bibl.  fheol. 
i,  258.  (a  P.) 

Daniel,  James  Taylor,  a minister  of  the  Bible 
Christians,  was  born  in  Devon,  England,  March  5, 1838. 
He  was  converted  when  twenty  years  of  age;  for  two 
years  labored  with  great  acceptability  and  usefulness 
as  a local  preacher  on  the  Holsworthy  Circuit,  and  in 
1864  entered  the  itinerant  ministry.  After  thirteen 
years  of  successful  lalior,  he  died  suddenly,  May  2,1877. 
See  Minutes  of  the  Conference , 1877. 

Daniel,  John,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1807,  of  Quaker  parents. 
He  was  converted  in  early  youth,  licensed  to  preach  in 
1828,  and  in  1832  joined  the  Indiana  Conference,  in 
which  he  rendered  effective  service  until  1852,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  California  Conference.  He  at 
length  became  sii|>erannuated,  and  died  Oct.  19,  1880. 
See  Minutes  of  A uuual  Conferences , 1881,  p.  31G. 

Daniel,  Mark,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
converted  in  early  life,  began  to  preach  in  1794,  and 
died  Feb.  21,  1821,  aged  fifty-live  years.  Sec  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference , 1821. 

Daniel,  Robert,  a Bible  Christian  minister,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  England. 
He  was  converted  in  1824,  and  entered  the  ministry  in 
1833.  His  health  failed  in  1838,  and  he  died  Dec.  11, 
1839. 

Daniel,  Robert  T.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Middlesex  County,  Va.,  June  10, 1773.  He  removed 
to  North  Carolina ; in  1802  united  with  the  Church  at 
Holly  Springs,  Wake  Co.,  and  was  ordained  in  1803. 
lie  labored  as  an  itinerant  evangelist  in  different  parts 
of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee; 
and  died  in  Paris,  Tenn.,  Sept.  14,  1840.  See  Cathcnrt, 
Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  300.  (.1.  C.  S.) 

Daniel,  Walter  (Lat.  Uualterus),  a Cistercian  of 
England,  who  died  about  the  year  1170,  is  the  author 
of,  De  Conceptione  B.  Maria : — De  Virginitate  Ejusdem : 
— Expositio  Sujter-  “ Missus  est  Angelus" : — De  Onere 
Jumeutorum  Auslri  Esa.  xrx,  6,  in  two  books.  See 
Pitseus,  De  Scripturibus  Anglia  ; De  Visch,  Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  Ordinis  Cisterciensis ; J ocher,  A Ugemeines 
Gelchrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Daniels,  Amos,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1787.  He  was  converted  in 
August,  1806,  and  joined  the  Methodists,  among  whom 
he  was  a preacher  fur  about  eight  years;  but  afterw  ards 
united  with  a Free-will  Baptist  Church,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1822.  He  labored  much  among  the  feeble 
churches,  and  for  twenty-five  years  wns  the  pastor  of 
the  Virgil  and  Drvdcn  Church,  N.  Y.  lie  died  at  his 
residence  in  Vestal,  April  29,  1873.  See  Morning  Star, 
Dec.  24,  1873.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Daniels,  Edmund,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  wns  bom  at  Waltham,  near  Canterbury,  in 
1837.  He  early  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and,  before  reaching  his  sixteenth  year,  was  an  accepta- 
ble lav  preacher.  After  studying  at  Didsbury  College, 
be  was  apjioiuted  to  Hereford,  Cornwall,  and  Norfolk. 


In  1866  he  joined  the  Congregationalists,  and  labored 
at  Tyldesley,  Hollingworth,  and  Bolton.  In  1874  he 
removed  to  Felling,  near  Gateshead,  and  finally  to 
Byker,  where  he  died,  April  26,  1878.  See  (Load.) 
Cong.  Year-book , 1879,  p.  308. 

Daniels,  Henry,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Ecclcstield,  near  Sheffield,  in  1802.  He 
was  converted  in  early  life;  commenced  his  ministry  in 
1828;  spent  thirty-seven  years  of  toil,  almost  entirely 
in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ; and  died  at 
St,  Austell,  Nov.  8,  1869.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference , 1870,  p.  21. 

Daniels,  John  H,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
m Caroline  County,  Va.,  Jan.  15, 1811.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1832,  ordained  in  1833,  and. preached  in  Ken- 
tucky about  three  years;  in  1836  settled  in  Cass  County, 
111.,  and  preached  for  the  churches  of  Princeton,  Kich- 
laud,  Sangamon  Bottom,  and  other  places ; thence  re- 
moved to  Bath,  Mason  Co.,  where  he  preached  until  his 
death,  May  20, 1881.  See  Minutes  of  III.  A nnirersaries, 
1881,  p.  25.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Danish  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  See  Scan- 
i>in  avian  Versions. 

Danker,  George,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  near  Bremen,  Germany,  in  1794.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1824 ; immediately  became  an  earnest  exhort- 
er,  for  which  he  was  severely  persecuted ; labored  some 
years  as  a city’  missionary’  with  marked  success;  came 
to  America  in  1836,  and  settled  in  Marietta,  O.,  where 
for  some  time  he  preached  with  large  success  for  the 
Lutheran  Church.  About  three  years  later  he  united 
with  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  in  it  continued 
faithful  and  laborious  until  1859,  when  he  became  su- 
perannuated, and  retired  to  Marietta,  where  he  died, 
March  4,1861.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 

1861,  p.166. 

Danley,  Leroy  C.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  entered  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence in  1840;  travelled  circuits  until  1849,  when  he 
located ; was  readmitted  in  1855 ; became  supernumer- 
ary in  1859,  superannuated  in  I860,  and  died  July’  27, 
18*73.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1873,  p.  861. 

Dann,  Christian  Adam,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Tubingen,  Dec.  24, 1758,  where 
he  also  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry.  In  1793  he 
was  appointed  deacon  at  Goppingcn ; in  1794,  assistant 
at  Stuttgart ; in  1819,  pastor  at  Mdssingen ; and  in  1824 
again  at  Stuttgart,  as  archdeacon  at  the  Stiftskirche. 
In  1825  he  became  pastor  at  St.  Leonhard,  and  died 
March  19,  1837.  His  writings,  mostly  ascetical  bro- 
chures, are  enumerated  in  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  258- 
260.  Sec  also  Winer,  Hundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  257, 
332,367,374;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.v.;  Hofacker, 
Denkmal  der  Lirbe  (Stuttgart,  1837) ; Albert  Knapp,  in 
his  Christoteipe  (1847) ; M.  A.  Knapp,  Sechs  Lebensbilder 
(1876).  (B.  P.) 

Dannah.  For  this  place  Lieut.  Condor  at  first 
strongly  advocated  the  modem  Domeh  [see  Dumah], 
two  miles  north  of  ed-Dhoheriveh  (Quar.  Statement  of 
the  “ Pal.  Explor.  Soc.”  Jan.  1875,  p.  65) ; but  he  has 
since  more  plausibly  suggested  ( Bible  Hand-book,  p. 
408;  Tent-work,  ii,  336)  Jdhnuh,  which,  however,  is 
north-west  instead  of  south-west  from  Hebron.  See 
JXDXA. 

Daunecker,  Anton  von,  a Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1816  in  Rathsbausen. 
In  1841  he  was  made  priest,  in  1845  chaplain,  and  in 
1849  pastor  at  Stuttgart.  In  I860  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Rottonburg  chapter,  which  he  also  represent- 
ed from  1868  to  1876  in  the  house  of  representatives  at 
WOrtemberg.  In  1856  and  1857  he  acted  as  theological 
counsellor  to  the  Wttrtemberg  ambassador  at  Rome,  and 
died  while  capitulary’  and  papal  prelate  at  Rottenburg, 
June  6, 1881.  (B.  P.) 
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Danneil,  Johann  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  died  while  member  of  consistory 
and  pastor  of  St.  .Egidius  at  Quedlinburg,  Feb.  10, 1772, 
is  the  author  of  KraJ'tige  Trostgriinde  der  Religion  wider 
die  Schrecken  dee  Todes  (Ilelmstiidt,  1740): — Der  Got- 
tesacher,  die  .4  uferstehung , und das  Gericht  (Quedlinburg, 
1760).  See  Hamberger,  Gdehrtes  Deutschland ; Jbchcr, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dannelly,  James,  a minister  of  the  Met  hodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  born  in  Columbia  County,  Ga., 
Feb.  4,  1786.  lie  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  in  1818  received  license  to  preach  and  was  admitted 
into  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  in  which  he  labored 
faithfully,  with  but  two  years’  intermission  as  superan- 
nuate, until  1838,  when  he  again  became  superannuated. 
He  died  April  28, 1855.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South , 1855,  p.  C27 ; Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. ; Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer. 
Pulpit,  vii,  606. 

Dannemayr,  Mathias,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  13,  1741,  at  Oeplingen, 
in  Wurtemburg.  lie  studied  at  Freiburg,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1773  professor  of  church  history  there.  In 
1786  he  was  calted  to  Vienna,  but  exchanged  liis  posi- 
tion for  that  of  a custos  in  the  university  library,  on 
account  of  feeble  health,  in  1803.  He  died  July  8, 1805, 
leaving  Introtluclio  in  Jlistoriam  Ecclesice  Christiana 
Vnirersam  (Friburgi,  1778): — Hisloria  Succincta  Con- 
trocersiarum  de  Librorum  Sgmbolicorum  A uctoritate  in- 
ter Lutheranos  Agilatarum  (ibid.  1780)  Institutions 
Ecdes.  N.  T.  (1783) : — Institutions  Ecclesiustica  Noci 
Testamenti  (Vienna?,  1788  ; 2d  cd.  1806).  See  During, 
Die  gclehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  i,  308  sq. ; Winer, 
Ilandbuck  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  529, 541 ; lloefer,  .Your.  Biog. 
Cine  rale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Danni-Devaru  ( Cold-water  gods),  a title  given  by 
the  Radagas  of  India  to  the  Mahaliuga  idols,  which 
were  supposed  to  enable  tlieir  priests  to  walk  upon  hot 
coals  as  if  they  were  cold  water. 

Danov,  Ernst  Jacoii,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  March  12,  1741,  nt  Kcdlau,  near 
Dantzic.  Ho  studied  at  Ilelmstiidt,  and  was  in  1766 
appointed  rector  of  the  Johannes  school  at  Dantzic.  He 
accepted  a call  as  professor  extraordinarius  of  theology 
to  Jena  in  1768,  and  drowned  himself  March  18,  1782, 
leaving  De  Vera  Verborum  Scrnwnis  l/ebraici  Natura 
(Sedan,  1740): — De  Chords  Sacris  Ebraorum  (Greifsw. 
1766): — De  Vera  Natura  et  Indole  Verbi  St  5 (Sedan, 
1768); — De  Gloria  Christi  (Jen®,  1769): — Insfitut  to- 
nes Theologies  Dogmatica  (ibid.  1772-76): — De  Epis- 
copis  Tempore  Apostolorum  (ibid.  1770): — Explanatio 
jAfcorum  Scriptura  S.  Dicinitatem  Jesu  Christi  Proban- 
tium  (ibid.  1774) : — Jesus  Christas  Filius  Dei  (1776, 1777, 
2 parts): — Progr.  Super  Integritate  Scriptura  (ibid. 
1777): — De  to,  quod  in  Religions  vim  Rationis  Superat 
(ibid.  1778-81).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  i.  310  sq. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit . 
i.22,298,383,447;  F first,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  195 ; Steinschnei- 
der,  Uibliog.  Ilandbuch,  s.  v. ; Licbtenberger,  Encydop. 
drs  Sciences  Religieuses,  s,  v.;  Herzog,  ReaLEncyklop. 
(2d  ed.)  s.  v. ; Hocfer, .Your,  Bing. Generate, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dante,  Girolamo,  a Venetian  painter,  was  a scholar 
of  Titian,  and  painted  from  his  own  designs.  There  is 
a fine  altar-piece,  by  him,  in  the  Church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni Nuovo  at  Venice.  He  flourished  in  the  first 
part  of  the  16th  century.  See  Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A r/s,  s.  v. ; Hocfer,  Nour.  liiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dantecourt,  Jkan  Baptiste,  a French  theologian, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  June  24,  1643.  He  joined  the  regu- 
lar canons  of  St.  Genevieve  at  St.  Augustin,  Sept.  8, 1662; 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  in 
1680 ; and  pastor  of  St.  fiticnne-du-Mont  in  1694.  He 
retired  to  St.  Gencvifeve  in  1710,  ami  died  at  Paris, 
April  5,  1718,  leaving  Let  Augustins  et  Its  Benedictins 


aux  Etats  de  Bourgogne.: — Defense  de  I'Eglise  (Paris, 
1689).  See  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dautforth,  Chaiu.es,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Rupert,  V t.,  Aug.  23,  1800.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Williams  College  in  1826;  studied  at  Auburn 
Seminary;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cay- 
uga in  1829,  and  ordained  an  evangelist;  soon  after 
went  to  Ohio  and  Indiana ; labored  several  years  in  the 
bounds  of  the  presbyteries  of  Miami  and  Chillicothc ; in 
1838  became  a member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie;  in 
1840  removed  to  Springfield,  Pa.;  afterwards  resided  at 
Oberlin,  O.,  preaching  as  he  was  able,  until  his  death, 
April  29,  1867.  See  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  of  Erie. 

Danti,  Girolamo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Perugia  in  1547.  There  arc  some  of  bis  works  in  the 
Church  of  San  Pietro,  in  his  native  city.  He  died  in 
1580.  See  Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Danti,  Ignazio,  a Dominican  friar,  was  bom  at 
Perugia  in  1537.  He  painted  four  subjects  from  the 
New  Test,  by  order  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1586.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  8.  v. 

Dantine,  Francois,  a learned  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  bom  at  Gourieux, 
in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  April  1,  1688.  He  studied  at 
Douav,  taught  in  various  schools  of  France,  and  died 
Nov.  8,  1746.  He  edited  an  improved  edition  of  Du- 
cangc’8  Glossary  in  1736;  assisted  Clemencet  in  the 
great  work  L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  and  wrote  a 
Traduction  des  Psaumes  (Paris,  1739, 1740).  See  Biog. 
V nicer sdle,  s.  v. 

Danukobi,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  a celebrated 
pool,  or  bath,  which  Vishnu  dug  for  himself  and  Siva. 
It  lies  near  Pondicherry,  on  the  peninsula  this  side  of 
the  Ganges,  near  a large  temple  of  Siva.  The  spot  is 
sacred  for  another  reason.  It  was  the  place  where  the 
ape-king  Hanuman  met  Rama,  when  they  both  under- 
took the  journey  to  Ceylon.  This  bath  is  visited  by 
innumerable  parties  of  pilgrims;  whoever  bathes  in  it 
is  purified  from  all  sin,  but  he  must  bring  water  from 
the  Ganges  with  him  to  wash  the  Lingam  of  the  pago- 
da, and  he  is  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  bare  earth,  with- 
out covering,  during  the  entire  pilgrimage. 

D’Anvers,  Henry,  an  English  Baptist,  bom  of  re- 
spectable parents,  was  a colonel  in  the  Parliamentary 
army  in  1646,  governor  of  Stafford,  and  a magistrate 
well-beloved  of  the  people,  as  he  refused  bribes.  He  be- 
came a Baptist  during  the  Commonwealth,  ami  after 
the  Restoration  made  over  his  estates  to  trustees  to  save 
their  confiscation  by  his  persecutors.  In  1663  he  was 
joint-pastor  of  a Church  in  Aldgate.  In  1674  the  gov- 
ernment offered  a reward  for  bis  apprehension,  and  be 
was  sent  prisoner  to  t he  Tower;  but  bis  wife  procured 
bis  release  in  1675.  He  afterwards  defended  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  for  safety  fled  to  Holland,  where  he 
died  in  1686.  In  1674  he  published  a Treatise  on  Bap- 
tism, which  made  him  many  adversaries.  Some  of  his 
brethren  defended  him  against  his  antagonists.  He 
also  published,  .4  Treatise  of  the  Laying  on  of  Hands, 
with  the  History  Thereof  ( 1674).  In  another  book, 
called  Theo/udit,  he  fully  considers  “the  Dragon,  the 
Beast,  and  False  Prophet.”  He  was  a worthy  man,  of 
unspotted  life.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  i,  393; 
Benedict,  Hist,  of  the  Baptists ; Haynes,  Baptist  Cyclop. 
i,  13-16. 

Danzer,  Jakob,  n Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  March  4,  1743,  at  Longenfeld,  in 
Suabia.  He  joined  the  order  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Isnv ; was  in  1784  professor  of  moral  and  pastoral  theolo- 
gy at  Salzburg,  but  bad  to  resign  bis  position  in  1792  on 
account  of  his  liberal  tendencies.  In  1795  bo  was  sec- 
ond canon  at  Buchan,  and  died  there  Sept.  4,  1796.  He 
published,  Anleitung  zur  christlichen  Moral  (Salzburg, 
1787-91,  1792.3  vols.): — Ueber  den  Geist  Jesu  und  seine 
Lehre  (ibid.  1795, 1797): — Beit)  age  zur  Reformation  der 
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christ  lichen  Theologie  (Ulna,  1793) : — Magazin  zur  Ver-  \ — Les  Femmes  de  la  Bible  (5th  ed.  1859) : — La  Vie  de  St. 
btssentng  des  dogmatischen  Lehrbegrijfs  der  KuthoWcen  Thomas  a Becket  (2d  ed.  I860).  Sec  Wetzer  u.  Welle, 


(1794).  Sec  During,  Die  gelehrten  Tkeologen  Deutsch 
lands,  i,  315  sq. ; Wilier,  Handbuch  der  thevl.  Lit.  i,  316, 
702:  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Daola,  a Tonquincse  idol,  who  presides  over  travel- 
lers. 

Daon,  Rogkr  Francois,  a French  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Briqueville,  diocese  of  Bayeux,  in  1679.  He  be- 
came a priest  in  1699;  taught  theology  at  Avranches; 
was  afterwards  made  governor  of  the  smaller  seminary 
at  Rennes ; and  was  successively  superior  of  the  semina- 
ries of  Avranches,  Senlis,  Caen,  and  Seez,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  16,  1749,  leaving  I.e  Tribunal  de  la  Penitence,  etc. 
(Paris,  173*) : — Pratique  du  Sacrement  (Caen,  1740): — 
Mithodes  des  Conferences  Spirituelles,  etc.  (ibid.  1744) : — 
La  Conduite  des  A mes  (Paris.  1753): — Cathechismc  pour 
les  0rdinants,clc.: — Instruction  a V Amour  de  Dieu: — 
Beglements  de  Vie  pour  un  Pretre.  See  Hoefer,  Sour. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 


A' irchen- I^xikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Darby,  Deborah,  a minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  England,  travelled  with  her  fellow-minigter, 
Rebecca  Byrd,  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  in  1784. 
Subsequently,  in  1793,  both  embarked  for  America,  and 
spent  three  years  there  preaching  the  Gospel.  She 
died  in  1810.  See  The  Friend,  viii,  357. 

Darby,  John  Nelson,  who  was  boro  in  London, 
Nov.  18, 1800,  and  died  at  Bournemouth,  April  28, 1882, 
is  noted  as  the  head  of  the  Darbvitesor  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren (q.  v.).  He  is  also  known  on  the  Continent  by  his 
writings,  which  have  been  translated  into  German,  and 
for  which  see  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  261  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Darby,  M.  W.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Montrose,  la.;  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1878.  See 
ProL  Kpisc.  Almanac,  1879,  p.  168. 


of  prophesying  from  the  twig  of  a laurel-tree.  It  was  | and  wa3  appointed  to  Rutherglen  and  Wahgunvab, 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  its  crackling  and  bending  was  — - - - 

carefully  noticed,  from  which  the  answer  was  concluded 
as  given  by  Apollo.  See  Divination. 

Daphuua,  second  bishop  of  Vaison,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  (cir.  314).  He  came  to 
the  Council  of  Arles  with  Victor,  an  exorcist,  at  the  or- 
der of  the  emperor.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Dapp,  Ratmuxi),  an  evangelical  minister  of  Ger 


Dare,  Jamks,  an  English  minister,  originally  a 
Daphnomantla,  in  Grcek^paganism,  was  the  art  j Methodist,  joined  the  Congregationalista  about  1872, 

~ ' ’ * ‘ and  was  appointed  to  Rutherglen  and  Wahgunvab, 

Victoria,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Jan.  13, 1876. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1877,  p.  353. 

Darexca,  a reputed  Irish  saint,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  sister  of  Su  Patrick.  Her  father  was  Calphurnius, 
a British  nobleman,  and  her  mother  Conchessa,  a sister 
or  niece  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Colgan  says  that  she 
bore  to  two  husbands.  Con  is  and  Restitutus,  seventeen 
sons,  who  were  bishops,  and  two  daughters,  who  were 
many,  was  born  Sept.  22, 1744,  at  Geialingen,  near  Ulm,  virgins.  In  her  old  age  she  devoted  herself  to  God, 

and  took  charge  of  the  altar  vestings,  with  her  sisters 
Lupita  and  Tigrida.  Later  writers  have  thrown  dis- 
credit upon  the  whole  story.  She  is  commemorated 
March  22. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Daret,  Jean,  a Benedictine  monk,  was  bom  at 
Mantes  in  1667.  His  opposition  to  the  bull  Vnigenitus 
made  him  famous  in  his  day,  and  he  composed  contro- 
versial writings  which  are  now  forgotten.  He  also  as- 
sisted Mabillon  in  his  great  works.  He  died  Jan.  3, 
1736.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Daret,  Pierre,  a French  engraver,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1610.  The  following  arc  some  of  his  principal 
works:  St.  John  Sitting  in  the  Desert ; The  Virgin  Suck- 
ling the  Infant;  St.  Peter  Ltelirered  from  Prison;  The 
F.ntombing  of  Christ ; The  Holy  Family,  with  an  A ngel 
Presenting  Fruit  to  the  Infant  Jesus;  The  Dead  Christ, 
icith  the  Marys ; The  Virgin  and  Infant.  See  Spooner, 


and  died  May  1,  1819,  near  Berlin.  He  is  the  author 
of  Ganeinnutziges  Magazin  fur  Prediger  (Berlin,  1805- 
1816,  7 vols.): — Predigtbuch  fur  chrislliche  Ixindleute 
( ibid.  1797  ) : — Furze  Predigten  und  Predigtentwurfe 
(1793-1805,  6 vols.) : — Gebetbuch  fur  chrislliche  Land- 
leute  (1786,  1799).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  261; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  39,  174,  193,  380. 
(B.  P.) 

Dara,  in  I-amaism,  was  the  name  of  two  goddesses 
who  sprang  from  two  tears  of  Jashik,  which  he  let  fall 
over  the  fearful  destiny  of  the  damned.  They  were 
personifications  of  love  and  sympathy. 

Dararians,  the  name  of  a heretical  Mohammedan 
sect,  derived  from  their  founder  Darari.  They  flour- 
ished on  the  coast  of  Syria  and  in  the  district  of  Leba- 
non. Darari  was  an  impostor,  who  came  from  Persia 
to  Egypt  about  A.D.  1000,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 


the  people  that  the  caliph  llakem  was  God.  For  this  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  a v. 
blasphemy  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  indignant  people.  Darg.  Patrick,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  minister 
Darbelin  was  an  Irish  saint,  given  as  one  of  the  al  lordycc  in  1599;  had  letters  of  “dispositure  and 
four  virgin  daughters  of  Mac  laar,  living  at  Cill-nri-  mortification  from  the  advocate,  Edinburgh,  in  Sep- 
ninghen,  now  Killiniuny,  County  Dublin.  They  were  tember,  1629,  and  died  about  1662. 

Darinnill,  Darbelin,  Gael,  and  Coimgheall.  Stic  is  com-  Scoticana,  iii,  666. 


See  Fasti  hales. 


memorated  Oct.  26. 

Darbile  (or  Derbhiledh'),  an  Irish  saint,  was 
daughter  of  Cormac,  son  of  Brecchius.  She  was  accept- 
ed as  patron  saint  of  the  descendants  of  Amhalghaidh, 
sou  of  Fiachra,  in  the  place  of  St.  Corbmac.  She  flour- 
ished about  the  middle  of  the  6lh  century,  ami  is  also 
know  n as  Darbile  and  Dcrivla  of  Irras.  The  church  in 
which  she  lived,  died,  and  was  buried  is  in  Mullet,  baro- 
ny of  Erris,  County  Mayo.  She  is  commemorated  Aug. 
3 and  Oct.  26.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Darboy,  Gkorgks,  a French  ecclesiastic,  was  born 
Jan.  16,  1813,  He  became  teacher  of  philosophy  and 
theology  a*  the  Seminary  of  Ijingres  in  1839,  bishop  of 
Nancy  in  1859,  and  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1863.  lie 
was  a firm  opponent  of  papal  infallibility  in  the  Vatican 


Darg.  Walter,  a Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at 
King's  College.  Aberdeen,  in  1623;  was  the  first  minis- 
ter at  Desk  ford  after  it  was  separated  from  Fordyce  in 
1630;  was  suspended  in  1650,  and  deposed  in  1651  for 
insufficiency;  was  accused  of  marrying  persons  irreg- 
ularly in  1666  ami  1674.  See  Fasti  Fades.  Scoticamr, 
iii,  674. 

Dargavel,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  University  in  1665;  was  presented  to  the 
living  at  Southdean  in  August  of  that  year;  transferred 
to  Prestonkirk  in  1670,  ami  collated  thereto  in  March; 
accused  Sept.  1. 1670,  of  fornication.  See  Fasti  Kales. 
Scoticantr,  i,  378.  512. 

Dkria.  wife  of  Nicander,  martyr  in  Mcesia,  under 
Maximus,  in  the  persecution  of  Galerius,  bravely  en- 


Council,  but  yielded  to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  couraged  her  husband  to  martyrdom;  and  when  the 
He  was  arrested  by  the  Communists  April  5,  1871,  ami  judge  sneeringlv  said  that  she  only  wanted  another 
when  the  government  troops  entered  the  city  he  was  husband,  she  offered  to  die  first.  She  was  sent  to  pris- 
shot  at  St.  Koquette,  May  24  following.  Among  his  < on,  but  was  released  before  her  husband's  death,  and 
most  important  works  are  Les  Saintes  Femmes  (1850):  , was  present.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s,  v. 
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Darida,  in  IlindO  mythology,  was  a powerful  ilm- 
mon,  who  challenged  Siva  to  bottle.  The  latter  im- 
plored Vishnu’s  help,  who  came  out  of  Siva’a  eye  in 
the  form  of  the  eight-headed  giantess,  Bradraknli,  and 
slew  the  daemon. 

Darinnill,  an  Irish  saint  of  Cill-na-ninghen,  was 
one  of  the  virgin  daughters  of  Mac  Iaar.  She  is  com- 
memorated Oct.  26.  See  Dahbelix. 

Darius,  a martyr  at  Nicies,  commemorated  Dec.  19. 

Darkin,  Charles,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  about  1800.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen; joined  Dr.  Cox’s  Church,  Marc  Street,  Hack- 
ney ; entered  Stepney  College ; became  pastor  at  Wood- 
Mock,  Oxfordshire,  in  June,  1826;  and  in  1841  removed 
to  Cirencester,  where  he  died  in  1853.  Sec  (Lond.)  Bap- 
tist Hand-book , 1854,  p.  49.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Darley,  Thomas,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
a native  of  England,  entered  the  travelling  ministry  in 
1801 ; located  in  1806,  but  continued  his  labors  with 
characteristic  zeal  and  fidelity  until  1814,  when  he  was 
readmitted  into  the  Georgia  Conference,  and  therein 
continued  till  his  death,  April  16,  1832.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences , 1833,  p.  215. 

Darling,  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergy- 
men: 

1.  Andrew  (1),  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University 
in  1670;  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  living  at 
Stitchel;  ordained  May  1, 1683;  deprived  by  the  privy 
council  in  1689  for  not  praying  for  the  king  and  queen ; 
and  deposed  for  drunkenness  in  1692.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticance , i,  474. 

2.  Andrew  (2),  a native  of  Galashiels,  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  University  in  1693;  was  ordained  minister 
at  Hoddam,  Oct.  13, 1696;  transferred  to  Kinnoul  before 
December.  1697;  admitted  in  January,  1698,  and  died 
Aug.  12, 1731,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticance , i,  620 ; ii,  618. 

3.  Hroii,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
July,  16%;  licensed  to  preach  in  August,  1699;  called 
to  the  living  at  Inncrwick  in  April,  and  ordained  in  Au- 
gust, 1700.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Sept.  29, 1701,  aged 
about  twenty-five  years.  He  had  two  brothers  in  the 
ministry,  Andrew  and  Robert.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cance, i,  375. 

4.  James,  son  of  the  minister  at  Ewes,  was  called  in 
January,  and  ordained,  in  March,  1734,  minister  at  Kin- 
kell;  transferred  to  Kintorc  in  January,  1738,  and  died 
March  29, 1742.  See  Fasti  F.ccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  685, 589. 

5.  Peter,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
1695;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1697;  called  and  or- 
dained in  June,  1698,  to  the  living  at  Bovndie;  and 
died  in  1730,  aged  about  fifty-five  years.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  671. 

6.  Robert,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
July,  1685;  had  a unanimous  call  to  the  living  at 
Ewes ; was  ordained  Nov.  20,  1694 ; called  to  Gask  in 
1699,  but  declined,  and  died  Dec.  1,  1716,  aged  fortv- 
aeveii  years.  See  F asti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  63b. 

Darling,  David,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister. was  boro  in  1785.  In  1816  he  was  sent  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  to  Eastern  Polynesia ; and 
after  laboring  for  sixteen  years  in  the  Society  Islands, 
went  to  the  Marquesas  and  took  part  in  the  translation 
of  the  .Scriptures  into  the  language  of  that  group.  He 
afterwar.ls  removed  to  Tahiti,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  until  1859,  when  he  retired,  on  account  of  age  and 
infirmity,  to  Sydney,  and  died  there,  Dec.  6, 1867.  Sec 
(Lond.)  Cota/.  Year-book , 1869,  p.  234. 

Darlugdach  (Dardulacha,  Derlughach;  or 
Derlugdacha),  abbess  of  Kildare,  has  a Scotch,  Irish, 
and  possible  Continental  connection.  She  succeeded 
her  mistress,  St.  Brigida,  in  the  abbacy  of  Kildare,  about 
523,  ami  died  a year  afterwards.  A romantic  story  is 
told  of  her  early  history  by  Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  ii,  22. 


Darnalt,  Jean,  a French  theologian,  lived  about 
1618.  He  was  priest  of  St.  Croix  at  Bordeaux,  and 
wrote,  Iai  Vie  de  Saint  Mommolm  (Bordeaux,  1618): — 
Statuta  et  Ikcreia  Reformationis  Congregat.  Bened.  etc. 
(Paris,  1605).  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Darney,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  preacher, 
commenced  his  itinerancy  (according  to  Hill,  Alphab. 
Arrangem.)  in  1742,  and  was  instrumental  in  raising 
several  societies  in  the  North  of  England,  which  for 
some  time  were  called  “William  Darney’s  Societies.” 
For  an  account  of  his  maltreatment  bv  mobs  see  West. 
.Ve/A.  Magazine,  1842,  p.  619  sq. ; Stevens,  Hist,  of  Meth- 
odism, ii,  131.  He  finally  settled  in  Colne,  Lancashire, 
but  preached  as  he  was  able,  until  his  death  in  1779  or 
1780.  He  published,  A Collection  of  Hymns  (Leeds, 
1751,  12rao,  pp.  296): — The.  F'undamental  Doctrines  of 
Holy  Scripture,  etc.  (Glasgow,  1755,  16mo).  See  At- 
more,  Ve/A.  Memorial,  1801,  p.  100. 

Darney  was  rather  Calvinistic  in  his  creed,  fearless 
of  danger,  and  extensively  useful.  Ills  doggerel  hymns 
greatly  annoyed  the  good  taste  of  Wesley.  One  of 
them  was  spun  out  to  one  hundred  and  four  stanzas.  “ A 
hard  Scotchman,”  Everett  calls  him.  See  WesL  Cen- 
tenary Takings  (Lond.  1841,  3d  ed.),  i,  321;  Jackson, 
Life  of  Charles  Wesley  (N.  Y.),  p.  45 1 -453 ; Christopher, 
Epworth  Singers  and  other  Poets  of  Methodism  (N.  Y. 
and  Lond.  1874),  p.  213-215;  Wesley,  Works  (Lond.  8d 
ed.),  xii,  305;  xiii,  188, 191. 

Daroczi,  Georg,  a Transylvanian  theologian  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  century, 
and  wrote,  Ortus  et  Progressus  Collegii  Societatis  Jesu 
Claudio  - Politani  (Clauscnburg,  1736).  See  Hoefer, 
Aour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  8.  v. 

Daronatsi,  Paul,  an  Armenian  abbot,  was  born 
in  1043,  in  the  province  of  Daron.  He  was  noted  for 
his  profound  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
He  died  in  1123,  leaving  a letter,  which  he  wrote  (1101) 
in  favor  of  the  Monophysites  against  Thcophistes  (print- 
ed at  Constantinople  in  1752 ; Galanus  has  inserted  from 
it  about  twenty  passages  in  his  CoticUiatio) :— also  a 
Treatise  against  the  Greek  Church : — A CommetUary  on 
Daniel.  See  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Darroch,  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  cler- 
gymen : 

1.  Duoai.d,  graduated  at  Glasgow  University  in 
1638;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Kilcalmonell  and 
Kilberry  in  1641;  had  a recommendation  in  1646  to 
the  committee  of  Money ; was  transferred  to  Campbcl- 
ton  in  1649;  appointed  the  same  year  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Shorter  Catechism  into  Irish;  intrusted 
with  the  translation  of  the  Brief  Sum  of  Christian 
Doctrine  in  1660,  anil  had  to  translate  the  Second  Book 
of  Kings  into  Irish,  as  part  of  the  whole  Bible ; was  de- 
prived by  the  privy  council  in  16G2,  and  died  about 
1664  or  1665.  Sec  F’asti  Flccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  35,  48. 

2.  John  (1),  graduated  at  Glasgow  University  in 
1625;  was  minister  nt  Jura  and  Colonsay  in  1639;  de- 
posed in  Septenrrt>cr,  1646,  “ for  preaching  to  and  gross 
compliance  with  rebels,”  and  died  before  May  9,  1649. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticancr,  iii,  53. 

3.  John  (2),  was  a student  in  Glasgow  University  in 
1665;  recommended  for  license  to  preach  in  1669,  and 
called  that  year  to  the  living  at  Kilcalmonell  and  Kil- 
berry; had  charge  of  a Presbyterian  congregation  at 
Glcnarm,  Ireland,  in  1687 ; was  a member  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1690;  recalled  to  Kilcalmonell  in  1691; 
transferred  toCraigneish  in  May,  1692,  and  died  in  May, 
1730.  Sec  F'asti  Ficcles.  Scoticance,  iii,  43, 44. 

4.  Maurice,  had  charge  of  the  parish  of  Kilcalmo- 
ncll  in  1629,  and  died  March  10, 1638,  aged  sixty-thrcc 
years.  Sec  F'usti  Eccles.  Scoticance , iii,  43. 

5.  Robert,  graduated  at  Glasgow  University  in  1579; 
was  chosen  minister  at  Kilmarnock  in  1580;  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1581 ; regent  in 
Glasgow  University  in  1683;  transferred  to  Stonchousc 
in  1585,  and  to  Kilbride  in  1586;  bad  the  parsonage  of 
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Torrens  presented  to  him  by  the  king  in  1587 ; was 
appointed  in  1592  to  give  information  against  the  Pa- 
pists; in  1597  was  a commissioner  to  consider  griev- 
ances; in  1606  was  chosen  constant  moderator  for  the 
presbytery,  but  died  the  same  month,  aged  about  forty- 
eight  vears.  Sec  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticaner,  ii,  289,  302, 
357. 

6.  William,  son  of  the  minister  of  Craigneish,  stud- 
ied theology  in  Glasgow  University;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1700;  called  to  the  living  at  Kilchrcnan  and 
Dalavich  in  1701;  deposed  in  January,  1710,  for  neg- 
lect of  family  worship,  and  afterwards  became  mentally 
deranged.  Sec  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticaner,  iii,  71. 

Darrow,  Francis,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Waterford,  Conn.,  in  1779.  He  was  converted  under 
the  preaching  of  his  grandfather,  Zadoc  Darrow;  was 
ordained,  in  1809,  assistant  in  Waterford;  in  1827  be- 
came sole  pastor,  and  remained  until  his  death,  in  Xo- 
vemlter,  1850.  See  Watchman  and  Reflector,  Xov.  21, 
1850.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Darrow,  Nathan,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
ordained  and  settled  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2, 1803 ; went 
to  Cleveland  in  1808,  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  O., 
where  he  resided  till  his  death.  See  Presbyterianism 
in  Central  .V.  Y.  p.  505. 

Darrow,  "William  V.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Camden  County,  X.  J.,  March  20, 
1819.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1842;  received  license 
to  exhort  in  1849,  to  preach  in  1850,  and  in  1851  was 
admitted  into  the  Xew  Jersey  Conference,  wherein  he 
labored  till  his  death,  Jan.  24,  1856.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences , 1856,  p.  28. 

Darrow,  Zadoc,  Sr.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
Dec.  25,  1728.  He  was  ordained  pastor  in  Waterford, 
Conn.,  in  1769,  and  his  influence  extended  throughout 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  He  died  in  1827.  See 
Cathcart, Baptist  Encydop.  p.  308;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  .4  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  109. 

Darrow,  Zadoc,  Jr.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  New  London,  Contu,  June  11,  1768.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  baptized  in  March, 
1788,  and  licensed  in  1792.  In  1807  he  removed  to 
Chenango  County,  X.  V.,  where  he  preached  to  three 
different  churches;  in  1819  went  to  Missouri,  lived  in 
St.  Louis  three  years,  and  in  1823  purchased  a tract  of 
land  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Spring,  III.; 
was  publicly  ordained  Aug.  22,  1824,  and  removed  in 
1849  to  Collinsville,  where  he  died  July  18  of  that  year. 
See  Minutes  of  IIL  A nnicersaries,  1849*.  p.  6.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Darshan,  Moses.  See  Moses  iia-Darshax. 

Darshan,  Simon.  See  Caua,  Simeon. 

Darstius,  G.  H.,  a German  Reformed  minister,  was 
settled  pastor  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  about  the  year  1731, 
preaching  in  both  the  Dutch  and  German  languages. 
In  1748  he  removed  to  Holland.  Sec  Harbaugh,  Fa- 
thers of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  ii,  375. 

Darte,  Freeman,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  X.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1803.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1832;  joined  the  Church  in  1834  ; not  long 
after  commenced  to  preach,  and  was  pastor  in  Erie  and 
Cattaraugus  counties.  He  died  suddenly,  Jan.  22, 1883. 
See  Morning  Star,  Feb.  14,  1883.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Danij,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  a division  of  the 
evil  daemons,  brought  forth  by  Ahriman,  as  opposed  to 
the  creations  of  light  from  Ormued. 

Darvands.  in  Zondic  mythology,  arc  six  evil  spir- 
its created  by  Ahriman,  in  opposition  to  the  Amshas- 
pauds  of  Ahuramazda.  Their  names  were  Akomauo, 
Ander,  Samva,  Xasatyas,  Taric.  and  Zaric.  These  were 
mostly  the  same  as  the  deities  of  the  Vedas,  only 
changed  into  daemons  by  the  Zends. 

Darwinism.  Sec  Evolution. 

Dasa-bala  is  a term  employed  to  denote  ten  attri- 
butes or  modes  of  wisdom  possessed  by  Buddha.  They 


arc  as  follows : “ 1.  The  wisdom  that  understands  what 
knowledge  is  necessary*  for  the  right  fulfilment  of  any 
particular  duty  in  whatsoever  situation;  2.  That  which 
knows  the  result  or  consequences  of  karma,  or  moral  ac- 
tion ; 3.  That  which  knows  the  way  to  the  attainment 
of  nirvana,  or  annihilation;  4.  That  which  sees  the 
various  sahcalas  or  systems  of  worlds;  6.  That  which 
knows  the  thoughts  of  other  beings;  6.  That  which 
knows  that  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  the  self;  7. 

I That  which  knows  the  purity  produced  bv  the  exercise 
i of  the  dhyanas,  or  abstract  meditation;  8.  That  which 
knows  where  anyone  was  bom  in  all  his  former  births; 
9.  That  which  knows  where  any  one  w ill  be  bom  in  all 
his  future  births;  10.  That  which  knows  how  the  re- 
sults proceeding  from  karma,  or  moral  action,  may  be 
: overcome”  (Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism). 

Dasa-dandu  are  ten  prohibitums  which  are  en- 
joined upon  the  Buddhist  monks,  to  be  studied  during 
their  novitiate,  as  follows : “ 1.  The  eating  of  food  after 
mid-day;  2.  The  seeing  of  dances  or  the  hearing  of 
music  or  singing;  8.  The  use  of  ornaments  or  per- 
fumes; 4.  The  use  of  a seat  or  couch  more  than  a cu- 
bit high ; 5.  The  receiving  of  gold,  silver,  or  money ; 
6.  Practicing  some  deception  to  prevent  another  priest 
from  receiving  that  to  which  he  is  entitled;  7.  Prac- 
ticing some  deception  to  injure  another  priest,  or  bring 
him  into  danger;  8.  Practicing  some  deception  in  or- 
der to  cause  another  priest  to  be  expelled  from  the  com- 
munity; 9.  Speaking  evil  of  another  priest;  10.  Ut- 
tering slanders  in  order  to  excite  dissension  among  the 
priests  of  the  same  community.  The  first  five  of  these 
crimes  may  be  forgiven,  if  the  priest  bring  sand  and 
sprinkle  it  in  the  court-yard  of  the  vihara ; and  the 
second  five  may  be  forgiven  after  temporary  expulsion  " 
(Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism , p.  28). 

Dasa-sil  are  ten  obligations  which  must  be  repeat- 
ed and  meditated  upon  by*  the  Buddhist  priest  three 
hours  a day  during  his  novitiate.  They  are  as  follows : 
“1.  I will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids 
the  taking  of  life;  2.  I will  observe  the  precept,  or  or- 
dinance, that  forbids  the  taking  of  that  which  has  not 
been  given ; 3.  I will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordi- 
nance, that  forbids  sexual  intercourse;  4.  I will  ob- 
serve the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids  the  saying 
of  that  which  is  not  true;  5.  I will  observe  the  pre- 
cept, or  ordinance,  that  forbids  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  that  leads  to  indifference  towards  religion;  6. 
I will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids  the 
eating  of  food  after  mid-day;  7.  I will  observe  the  pre- 
cept, or  ordinance,  that  forbids  attendance  upon  dancing, 
singing,  music,  and  masks;  8.  I will  observe  the  pre- 
cept, or  ordinance,  that  forbids  the  adorning  of  the  body 
with  flowers,  and  the  use  of  perfumes  and  unguents; 
9.  I will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids 
the  use  of  high  or  honorable  seats  or  couches;  10.  I 
will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids  the 
receiving  of  gold  or  silver  ” (Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism, 
P*  24). 

Daser,  Lldwio  Hercules,  a Lutheran  minister  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Affalterbach,  April  4, 1705.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1735  pastor  at  Scliwaick- 
heim,  and  died  in  1765,  leaving,  De  Origins  et  A uctorite 
Puivtorum  Hebraicorttm  Ihcinu  (Tubingen,  1728) : — 
De  A ugustiniana  Decalogi  Divisions  (ibid.  1733) : — IVr- 
theidigung  der  Integritatis  Text  us  I/ebraici  J 'eteris  Tes- 
tamenti  (Heilbronn,  1764).  .See  Ftlrst,  BiU.  Jud.  i,  197 ; 

I Stcinschneider,  BiUiogr,  Handbuch,  s.  v.;  J ocher,  All- 
gemeines  Geldirten-Lexiknn,  s.  v. ; Hocfer,  .Votrr.  Biog. 
Cine  rale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dash,  Frederick  H.,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Gosport,  Hants,  Dec.  25, 1854.  He 
entered  Hackney  College  in  1874;  in  1879  became  pas- 
tor at  Bungay;  was  oruained  Jan.  27,  1880,  and  died 
Oct.  30  following.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1881, 
p.  369. 

Daahiell,  Alfred  H.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
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ter,  was  bom  in  Maryland,  Aug.  2, 1793.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia;  became  successively  pastor 
of  the  Mariners’  Church,  Philadelphia;  of  First  Church, 
Jacksonville,  III ; president  of  a female  academy,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  pastor  Presbyterian  Church, Franklin;  for 
nineteen  years  at  Shelby ville;  and  finally  resided  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  until  his  death,  March  18, 1881.  See 
Norton,  Hist,  of  (he  Presb.  Church  in  III, 

Dashiell,  Benjamin  D.,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South, -was  born  at  Vienna,  Md., 
Sept.  21, 1831.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Texas 
in  1837 ; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1852 ; admitted  into 
the  Texas  Conference  on  trial  the  same  year ; located 
in  1867;  re-entered  the  conference  in  1869,  continuing 
in  the  itinerant  ranks  until  1880;  and  died  Jan.  14, 1882. 
See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Cmferences  of  the  M.  E . Church 
South,  1882,  p.  120. 

Dashiell,  George,  a Protestant  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  aP  Stepney,  Somerset  Co.,  Md. ; was  ad- 
mitted to  orders,  and  preached  in  Delaware,  in  South 
Sassafras  Parish,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  in  Chester,  and  in  St. 
Peter's,  Baltimore.  In  1816  he  set  up  an  independent 
church,  claiming  and  exercising  the  authority  to  ordain 
others.  He  died  in  New  York  city  in  April,  1852.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence.  See  Sprague,  A fi- 
nals of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  313. 

Dashiell,  Robert  Laurenson,  D.D.,  a Meth- 
odist Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Salisbury*,  Md., 
June  25, 1825.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1846,  and  in  1848 
entered  the  Baltimore  Conference.  His  fields  of  labor 
were  West  River  Circuit,  Md.,  and  Loudon,  Va. ; four 
years  at  Union  and  Wesley  chapels,  in  Washington; 
1856  and  1857,  Eutaw  Street,  and  1858  and  1859,  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore;  1860  and  1861, Central  Church,  New- 
ark, N.  ,1. ; 1862  and  1863,  Trinity,  Jersey  City;  1864 
to  1866,  Su  Paul’s,  Newark ; 1867,  First  Church,  Orange ; 
in  nearly  all  of  which  he  had  large  and  lasting  revivals. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  president  of  Dickinson  College; 
resigned  in  1872,  and  was  made  presiding  elder  of  Jer- 
sey City  district;  but,  in  May  of  that  year,  was  chosen 
missionary*  secretary,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  March  8,  1880.  Dr.  Dashiell 
was  a man  of  extraordinary  gifts  and  graces,  and  left  a 
rare  record  of  success.  His  spirit  was  free  and  genial, 
his  temperament  poetical,  bis  nature  radical,  his  zeal 
outspoken,  his  friendship  lavish.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1880,  p.  38;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, a.  v. 

Dasius.  (1)  A soldier,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  at  Dorostol us,  where  it  was  the  custom 
to  offer  a human  sacrifice  to  Saturn  on  Nov.  20.  He, 
being  selected  for  the  purpose,  preferred  to  die  as  a 
Christian,  which  meant  dying  by*  torture.  (2)  A mar- 
tyr at  Nicomedia,  with  Zoticus,  Gains,  and  twelve  sol- 
diers. He  is  commemorated  Oct,  21.  See  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Bioyn  s.  v. 

Dasnami  Dandis  ( ten-named  Dandis),  among  the 
Hindos,  arc  the  primitive  members  of  the  order  of  Dnn- 
di»  (q.  v.),  who  refer  their  origin  to  Sankara  Ach&rya 
(q.  v.).  There  were  ten  classes  of  mendicants  descended 
from  this  remarkable  man,  only  three  of  whom  have  so 
far  retained  their  purity  ns  to  entitle  them  to  be  called 
Saukara’s  Dandis.  They  arc  numerous,  especially  in 
and  about  Benares;  and  to  these  the  chief  Vedanti  writ- 
ers belong.  The  remaining  members  of  the  Dasnami 
class,  who  have  degenerated  from  the  original  purity  of 
practice  which  distinguished  the  primitive  Dandis,  arc 
still  religious  characters,  only  they  have  given  up  the 
use  of  clothes,  money,  and  ornaments;  they  prepare 
tboir  own  food,  and  admit  members  from  any  order  of 
Hindfis,  whereas  the  original  Dandis  admit  only  Brah- 
mins.—Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s,  v. 

Dass,  Ishuree,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 


at  Futtehpoor,  India,  in  1826.  He  was  educated  in  the 
mission-school  there,  and,  on  a visit  to  America,  en- 
tered Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  but  was  compelled 
to  return  to  his  native  land  without  graduating.  He 
continued  his  studies  with  the  English  missionaries, 
and,  in  1865,  was  licensed  by  Furruckabad  Presbytery, 
and  stationed  at  Futtehpoor,  where  he  died,  May  2. 1867. 
He  wrote  a prize  essay  on  Female  Education  in  India. 
See  Wilson,  Hist.  Fresh.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  83. 

Dassel,  Christian  Conrad,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  HarkesbUttel,  March  16, 1768. 
In  1794  he  was  teacher  at  Hanover,  in  1796  preacher 
at  Schloss-Ricklingcn,  in  1800  at  llohonboste),  and  in 
1806  first  preacher  at  Stadthagen,  where  he  died,  in 
1826.  He  wrote:  Ueber  den  Yerfall  des  djft-nt lichen 
Reliyionscultus  in  theoloyischer  Uinsic/it  (Neustadt, 
1818) : — Her  hannorerische  Lumleskatechismus  als  Lese- 
und  Erbauunysbuch  (Hanover,  1800)  -.—Commentar  iiber 
der  hannorerischer  Landeskatechismus  (Got  t ingen,  1811). 
Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  496 ; ii,  219 ; 
Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  264.  (B.  P.) 

Dassier,  Lazars,  a French  preacher,  lived  about 
1685.  He  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  pub- 
lished a number  of  Sermons,  for  which  sec  Hoefer,  Four, 
liioy.  (Siniralc,  s.  v. 

Dassov,  Nicolaus,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  11, 1639.  At  Greifs- 
wald,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology*, 
he  was  also  professor,  senior  of  the  theological  faculty, 
member  of  consistory*,  and  pastor  of  St,  Mary’s.  He 
died  Aug.  8,  1706,  leaving : De  Ptima  Nicolaitarum 
Hccresi : — De  Vento  Pentecostali : — De  Glorifcatione 
Christi.  See  Mollcr,  Cimbria  Litterata  ; Jdcher,  Allye- 
meines  Gelehrten-Ixxikoti,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dassov,  Theodor,  a German  theologian,  brother 
of  Nicolaus,  was  bom  at  Hamburg.  He  studied  at 
Giessen  and  Wittenberg;  was  in  1678  professor  cx- 
traordinarius  of  Oriental  languages,  and  in  1689  pro- 
fessor ordinarius  at  the  latter  place,  where  he  also  look 
his  degree  as  doctor  of  theology,  in  1699.  He  accepted 
a call  to  Kiel,  and  died  Jan.  6, 1721,  while  general  su- 
perintendent of  Holstein  and  provost  of  Rcndsburg. 
He  wrote : A ids  Unyue  Sect.  Inque  Sacrifc.  Oblat.  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1697) : — De  Emphasi  Sacrarum  Yocum  ex  Yet. 
Hist.  J/ebr.llejKt. (Kiel,  1714) : — DeJurc  Finiumcx  Pan- 
dect. Talmudic.  (Wittenberg,  1735) : — De  Ritibus  Mesu- 
ste  (ibid.  1714) : Dissidium  Pontif.  Rom.  et  Htbr.  (ibid. 
1735) — Imayincs  Ilebraorum  Rerum, qua  Nostra  sEtate 
Circumfcrunt  (ibid.  1735)  : — Rabbinismi,  Philol.  s.  A ncil- 
lant.  (1674) : — Diatribe  in  Judaos  de  Rcsurrectione  Mor- 
tuorum  (1675) : — Yota  Afonastica  et  Nasiraorum  (1736): 
— Scholia  Criticorum  (1707).  See  Mollcr,  Cimbria  Lit- 
terata; Jbchcr,  Allyemeines  Geleh rtcn-Ixxikon,  s.  v. ; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  143,  202,  604  ; Flint, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  197;  Stcinschneider,  Jiiblioyr.  Handbuch, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Datan,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a god  of  the 
Poles,  who  was  said  to  dispense  blessings,  prosperity, 
and  plenty,  especially  in  fruits  of  the  field. 

Dathe,  Hieronymus,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  lob.  4,  1667.  He 
studied  at  Giessen  and  Wittenberg;  was  in  169-1  pro- 
vost and  superintendent  at  Kembcrg,  in  1700  nt  Anna- 
berg,  and  died,  a doctor  of  theology.  June  14,  1707, 
leaving,  De  Sacramento  Raptismi,  de  Peccato  et  Libero 
.1  rbitrio : — Orationes  de  Patientia  Christi.  See  Moller, 
Cimbria  Litterata;  Jbchcr,  Allyemeines  Gelehrten- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dathevatsi,  Gregory,  an  Armeninn  theologian, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  was  monk 
in  a monastery  at  Dathcv.  After  having  studied  un- 
der the  celebrated  John  Orodnctsi,  he  taught  theology 
and  philosophy.  He  died  in  1410.  leaving  about  twenty 
works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  a Book  of  Questions, 
printed  at  Constantinople,  and  held  to  be  heretical. 
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There'was  also  another  Gregory  Dathe vatai,  who  was 
martyred  in  the  17th  century  by  the  Kurils;  and  this 
one,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Serpos,  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Armenian  liturgy.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  q.  v. 

Dati,  Leonardo  (1),  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Florence  about  13G0.  lie  entered  the  order 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  became  celebrated  for  learning 
and  piety.  He  was  sent,  in  the  year  1400,  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance.  After  having  accomplished  diplo- 
matic missions  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  in  1409,  and 
the  emperor  Sigismuntl,  in  1413,  he  was  elected  general 
of  his  order  in  1414;  and  died  in  April,  1425,  leaving 
several  theological  works,  the  only  ones  of  which  that 
have  been  printed  are,  Sennones  de  Petitionibus  (Lyons, 
1518,  8vo): — Samones  de  Flagellis  Peccatorum  (ibid. 
Cod.  4to).  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 


DaUble,  G.,  a Baptist  missionary,  was  bom  in  Switz- 
erland about  1820.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society,  he  was  laboring  in  Dacca,  Bengal, 
when  he  became  a Baptist,  and  was  baptized  at  Tezpur, 
on  the  Brahmaputra,  Assam,  Feb.  4, 1850 ; and  appoint- 
ed a missionary  at  Nowgong,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  He  died  March  21,  1853.  Sec  The  Missionary 
Jubilee t,  p.  245.  (J.  C.  8.) 

Daubus,  Charles,  a French  Protestant  ecclesiastic 
and  philosopher,  bom  at  Auxerrc,  was  for  some  time 
minister  at  Nerac,  Among  several  productions,  he 
wrote,  L'Echelle  de  Jacob  (St.  Fov,  1C2G,  8vo):  — 
L'Ebionisme  des  Maims  (12mo): — Bellartnin  PiJ'ormi 
(1631,  8vo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Daud,  an  Arabic  philosopher,  son  of  Nassir,  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  the  Thai,  died  A.D.  770.  See 
Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 


Dati,  Leonardo  ( 2 ),  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1408.  He  was  canon  at  Florence, 
and  afterwards  secretary  to  popes  Calixtus  III,  Pius  II, 
Paid  II,  and  Sixtus  IV.  He  was  appointed,  in  1467, 
bishop  of  Massa,  and  died  at  Home  in  1472,  leaving  in 
MS.  many  works  in  prose  and  verse.  Mchus  pub- 
lished thirty-three  of  his  iMter s (Florence,  1742,  8vo). 
Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  was  consecrated  aliout  527. 
He  brought  ruin  upon  his  countrymen  by  the  part  he 
took  in  instigating  the  revolt  of  Liguria  from  Vitiges, 
the  Gothic  king  of  Italy.  When  Milan  was  sacked  by 
the  Goths  he  fled  to  Constantinople.  In  547  lie  united 
with  pope  Vigilius  in  opposing  Justinian’s  condemnato- 
ry edict  of  the  three  articles,  by  refusing  to  sign  it;  and 
the  two  controversialists  took  refuge  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Constantinople,  in  551,  from  which  the  im- 
perial troops  vainly  endeavored  to  drag  the  pope  by 
force.  A second  refuge  was  taken  in  the  church  of  Sl 
Euphemia,  at  Chalcedou,  where  the  pope,  afraid  to  leave 
his  asylum,  appointed  Datius  one  of  his  representatives 
in  the  approaching  discussions.  Datius  died  about  555. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Dativa  was  a female  martyr  in  Byzacium,  Africa, 
in  484 ; commemorated  Dec.  G,  with  seven  others. 

Dativus  is  the  name  of  several  early  Christians  of 
eminence  : 

1.  Bishop  of  Bada?,  in  Numidia,  a frontier  post  towards 
the  Gtetuli,  was  the  author  of  several  epistles. 

2.  Seventh  bishop  of  Limoges,  succeeded  Adelphius 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  3d  century.  He  was  deposed 
at  the  end  of  nineteen  years,  during  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian. 

3.  A celebrated  senator,  was  martyred  under  Diocle- 
tian, at  Carthage,  in  304.  He  and  forty-eight  others 
were  surprised  while  worshipping  at  Abitina,  and,  after 
severe  torture,  died— some  from  starvation.  He  is  com- 
memorated on  Feb.  11.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
*.y. 

Datta  (or  Dattatreya),  an  incarnation  of  a por- 
tion of  Vishnu,  and  therefore  venerated  by  the  Vaish- 
tinvas  (q.  v.).  He  was  also  eminent  for  his  practice  of 
the  Yoga,  and  hence  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
Yogis  (q.  v.). — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Daubenton,  Guillaume,  a French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Auxerre  in  1048,  went  to  Spain  as  confessor  to  Philip 
V ; was  sent  back  in  170G,  but  returned  in  1716.  He 
died  in  1723,  leaving  Oraisons  Funsbres  and  a l ie  de 
Saint  Francois  Bigis.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Daubentonne  (or  Dabentonne),  Jkanse  (called 
also  Pieroime  Daubenton),  a French  female  fanatic,  born 
in  Paris,  was  burned  there,  July  5,  1372,  for  settiug  her- 
self up  as  a prophetess  at  the  head  of  the  Turlupins  or 
“ Brothers  of  the  Company  of  Poverty,"  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

D'Aubignd.  See  Merle. 


Daud6,  PierTe  (1),  a French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Marvejols  (Lozere),  Sept.  2G,  1G54.  He 
i studied  theology  at  Puylaurens,  and  went  in  1080  to 
England,  where  lie  completed  his  studies;  was  active 
for  some  time  in  the  evangelical  ministry,  and  for  twen- 
| ty-eight  years  was  clerk  of  the  exchequer.  He  died  in 
London,  Jan.  29, 1733,  leaving  several  transitory  pieces 
(Amsterdam,  1730).  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
a.  v. 


' Daudl,  Pierre  (2),  a French  Protestant  divine, 
nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Marvejols  (Lo- 
zitre)  in  1681,  and  died  in  England,  May  11, 1754,  leav- 
ing the  following  works,  which  were  published  anony- 
mously, Pie  de.  Michel  de  Cervantes,  Trad,  de  L'Espagnol 
de  Mayans y Sisco r (Amsterdam,  1740,2  vols.) : — Traits 
de  la  Foi,  Traduil  du  Latin  de  Burnet  (ibid.  1729).  Ac- 
cording to  Barbicr  and  Burnet,  he  co-operated  in  the 
publication  of  the  Biblioth'eque  Uistorique,  1733-47.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 


I 


I 


i 


Dauderstadt,  Ciutis-rorti,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  Iwm  at  Naumburg  in  1580.  He  stud- 
ied at  I/eipsic  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1605  con-rector 
at  Zeitz,  in  1G08  rector,  in  1612  at  Saleck,  and  in  1017 
pastor  at  Skeuditz.  In  1625  he  went  to  Freiburg,  and 
died  in  1654.  Ho  wrote,  Apodiris  Messiar : — Passio 
Secundum  Quattuor  Evangelistas : — M edited.  Septem 
Verborum  Christi  in  Cruet: — A nii-Christus  Onentaliis. 
Sec  Schamelius,  Naumburgum  Literatim;  J ocher,  All- 
gemeines  G eleh rten- Lexicon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Daughaday,  Thomas,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  in  1777.  He 
was  converted  young;  in  1798  entered  the  Bahimore 
Conference;  travelled  in  Maryland, Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania until  1802,  when  he  located;  but  re-entered 
the  effective  ranks  in  1805,  and  labored  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  Oct.  12. 1810.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1811,  p.  192. 

Daugherty,  James,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Park,  near  1-airmount,  County  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  April  9, 1796.  He  came  to  America 
in  1819,  and  went  to  South  Hero,  Vt.  After  prepara- 
tory studies  with  the  Kev.  Asa  Lyon,  and  in  St.  Albans’ 
Academy,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1830,  studying  theology  with  Kev.  O.  S.  Hoyt, 
of  Hincebiirg,  and  also  with  W.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  St. 
Albans.  He  was  ordained  ns  an  evangelist,  Jan.  18, 
1832,  and  for  some  time  labored  for  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sionary Society;  was  also  a teacher  at  Frost  Village  and 
Shefford, Canada;  was  installed  at  Milton,  VtM  Sept.  28, 
1836,  and  dismissed  July  5, 1848.  He  next  was  agent 
for  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society  one  year;  then 
acting  pastor  at  Fairfax,  Vt.,  from  1849  to  1851.  Nov. 
12, 1867,  he  was  installed  at  Johnson  ; dismissed  March 
12,  1867.  and  remained  there  without  charge  until  hia 
death,  June  10,  1878.  (W.  P.  S.) 


Daughtry,  Josiah  B.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  joined  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence in  1816;  became  superannuated  in  1845;  entered 
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the  Mississippi  Conference  in  1850 ; again  became  super- 
annuated in  1853 ; anil  died  late  in  that  year  or  early  in 
1854.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1854,  p.  529. 

Daull£,  Jkan,  an  eminent  French  engraver,  was  : 
bora  at  Abbeville  in  1707,  and  settled  in  Paris,  where 
be  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  in  1742. 
He  died  there,  April  23, 1763.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  principal  plates : The  Magdalen ; Diogenes  with 
his  Lantern . See  lloefer,  Souc.  liiog.  Genirale , s.  v.; 
Spooner,  liiog.  Hut  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Daumer,  Gkorq  Friedrich,  a Roman  Catholic 
convert  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  March  5, 
1800.  He  commenced  studying  theology  at  Erlang- 
en, where  he  belonged  to  the  so-called  pietists.  The 
lectures  of  Schelling  made  him  give  up  theology,  which 
he  exchanged  at  Leipsic  for  philology.  In  1822  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  the  Latin  school,  and  in  1827  at 
the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place.  In  1833  he  re- 
signed his  position,  joined  in  1858  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  died  Dec.  14,  1875,  at  Wtlrzburg.  lie 
published,  Urgeschichte  des  Menschengeistes  (NUrnbcrg. 
1827)  : — Philosophic,  Religion  utul  AUe,-thuin  (1833):— 
Ether  die  Eotwendung  aggplischen  Eigenthums  heim 
A uszug  der  Israel  it en  aus  Eggpten  (ibid.)  :—Polemische 
Blatter,  betreffend  Christenthum , UibelgUiuben  utul  Thcol- 
ogie  (ibid.  1834)  :—Ziige  tu  einer  tieuen  Philosophic  der 
Religion  und  Religionsgeschichte  (ibid.  1835) : — .4  tilhro- 
pologumus  und  Kriticismus  der  Gegenwart  (ibid.  1844) : 
—I tie  Stimme  der  Wahrheit  in  den  rtligidsen  und  con- 
fcstionrllen  Kiimpfen  der  Gegenwart  (ibid.  1845)  -.—Salt-  j 
bath,  Moloch  und  Tabu  (ibid.  1839)  -.—Der  Eeuer-  und 
Molochdienst  der  alien  Hebrder  (Braunschweig,  1842): 
Die  Geheimnissc  des  christlichen  Alterthums  (Ham- 
burg. 1847,  2 vola.)  -.—Die  Religion  des  neueti  Weltalters 
(ibid.  1850,  3 voU.)  -.—Meins  Conversion  Ein  Stuck -See- 
Dn-  Utul  Zeitgeschichte  (Mayence,  1859).  Sec  Zuchold, 
RibL  Theol.  i,  2G5;  Ftlrst,  Bibl.Jud.  i,  197  sq.;  I.ich- 
tenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; lloe- 
fer,  Souv.  liiog.  G ini  rale,  s.  v.  (B.  I\) 

Daun,  Gkorok,  a Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1772 ; was  schoolmaster 
at  Alves;  licensed  to  preach  in  1778;  appointed  to 
the  living  at  Insch  in  1790,  and  died  May  21,  1821, 
aged  seventy  years.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scolicuna,  iii, 
582. 

Dauney.  Francis  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  grad- 
uated at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen ; was  licensed  to 
preach  in  June,  1742;  called  to  the  living  at  Lumpha- 
nan;  ordained  in  June,  1743;  transferred  to  Banchory- 
Ternan  in  June,  1758;  and  died  April  2,  1800,  aged 
cighty-one  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  623, 
536,  537. 

Dauney,  Francis  (2),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1709 ; called  to  the  living 
at  Keithhall  and  Kiukell  in  1710;  transferred  to  Kem- 
nav  in  1719,  and  died  Nov.  7,  1745.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scotiextnte , iii,  585,  588. 

Daurds,  Louis,  a French  theologian,  was  bora  at 
Milhau  (Roucrgue)  in  1655.  He  became  a Dominican, 
went  to  Paris,  and  founded  there  the  community  of 
penitence  called  St.  Val6re,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Ger- 
main, with  the  object  of  gathering  together  young  girls 
who  had  been  led  into  debauchery.  He  died  there,  May 
10, 1728,  leaving  J'Eglise  Protestante  Ditruite  par  Elle 
Mime  (Paris,  1689, 12mo).  See  Hocfer,  .Vour.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

D’Aurolt,  Anthony.  See  Averoi.t,  Anthony. 

Dausas  was  a martyr  in  Persia  in  361.  He  was 
one  of  the  captives  carried  away  by  Sapor  II  when  he 
took  Bczabde  or  Phoenicia.  Heliodoras,  the  bishop,  be- 
ing taken  ill,  consecrated  Dausas,  and  gave  him  charge 
over  all  the  captives  who  had  escaped  the  rack.  When 
they  assembled  to  worship,  it  was  reported  to  the  king 
that  thev  met  to  curse  him,  and  the  Christians,  to  the 
XII.— Q 


number  of  three  hundred,  were  collected,  and  com- 
manded to  embrace  fire-worship  or  die.  Dausas  encour- 
aged his  flock,  telling  them  that  they  would  be  deliv- 
ered from  t)ondage  and  restored  to  their  country.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  of  them  were  slain,  twenty-five 
apostatized,  and  the  fate  of  the  other  ten  is  unknown. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Dausque  (or  Dausquey;  Lat.  Dausquius),  a 
French  scholar,  was  bom  at  St.  Omer,  Dec.  5, 1566.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits,  but  left  them  in  1610,  and  became 
canon  of  Tournay.  He  died  about  1636,  leaving,  among 
other  works,  Basilii,  Seleuciensis  Episcopi,  Homilies 
(Heidelberg,  1604;  transl. from  the  Greek,  with  notes): 
— Scutum  Duplex,  etc.  (Douay,  1610):  — Sancti  Pauli 
Sanctxtudo  (Paris,  1627) : — Sancti  Josephi  Sanctifcatio 
extra  Uterum  (Lyons,  1671).  Sec  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Daut,  Johann  Maximilian,  a journeyman  shoe- 
maker of  Frankfort-on-thc-Mnin,  was  one  of  those  en- 
thusiasts who  appeared  after  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  and  proclaimed  the  coming  judgment  of  God. 
At  the  divine  behest,  as  he  said,  he  wrote,  in  1710,  his 
Helle  Donnerposuune,  in  which  he  cries  the  woe  espe- 
cially over  Frankfort  and  the  Roman  empire.  Only  a 
small  number  will  be  saved  for  the  marriage-feast  of 
the  Lamb,  after  Turks,  Jews,  and  heathen  have  been 
converted.  Against  the  Lutheran  clergy  he  was  es- 
pecially severe.  Expelled  from  Frankfort,  he  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  soon  hail  a conflict  with  Ueberfeldt, 
against  whom  he  wrote,  calling  his  adherents  “Judas 
brethren.”  He  was  afterwards,  however,  again  on  good 
terms  with  Ueberfeldt.  In  and  about  Ulm  he  succeed- 
ed with  his  notions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mag- 
istrate issued  an  edict  against  these  meddling  preach- 
ers, and  prohibited  the  reading  of  Daut’s  writings,  to 
which  also  belonged  his  Geistliche  Betrachtungen,  pub- 
lished in  1711.  John  Frick,  a pastor  and  professor  of 
theology,  who  was  appointed  to  bring  him  back  from 
his  errors,  succeeded  in  bis  mission,  and  again  recon- 
ciled him  with  the  Church.  See  Walch,  ltd.  Streitig- 
keiten  in  der  lutherischen  Kirche,  ii,  794 ; v,  1051 ; PfafF, 
Introductio  in  Hist.  Theol.  ii,  372 ; Burger,  Exercitatio 
de  Sutoribus  Fanaticis  (Leipsic,  1730) ; Fuhrmann, 
Handbuch  der  ltd.  und  Kirchengesehichte,  s.  v. ; Ilagen- 
bach,  in  Herzog’s  Real-Encykiop.  s,  v.;  J ocher,  Allge- 
meines  Gdehrten-Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Davcina,  an  early  Chaldronn  goddess,  the  wife  of 
Hoa,  and  the  mother  of  Marduk.  She  has  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  earth  in  a female  form,  as  Ilea 
was  the  god  of  the  waters.  Her  analogue  was  tho 
Phoenician  goddess  Bohu. 

Davenport,  Addington,  a clergyman  of  tho 
Church  of  England,  graduated  from  Harvard  Collego 
in  1719,  and  went  to  England  for  ordination.  For  a 
while  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Scituate,  Mass.; 
he  became  assistant  rector  of  King’s  Chapel,  Boston, 
April  15,  1737;  and  in  May,  1740,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  in  the  same  city,  lie  died  there,  Sept.  8, 1746. 
Sec  Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A titer.  Pulpit,  v,  122. 

Davenport,  Benjamin,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Boumeheath,  Bromsgrove,  in  1826. 
He  was  converted  at  seventeen ; joined  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Holy  Cross,  and  began  to  preach  at  Catshill 
and  Stony  Stratford.  He  settled  as  pastor  at  Brington, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1854,  and  died  July  30, 1857.  See 
(Lend.)  Baptist  Ilatul-bouk,  1858,  p.  49. 

Davenport,  Ebenezer.  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, graduated  from  Princeton  College,  was  settled  over 
the  First  Church  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  1767,  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  death  in  1773. 

Davenport,  James,  an  eccentric  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  1716.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
In  1738  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  gave  Maidenhead 
and  Hopewell  leave  to  call  him,  but  he  preferred  to  set- 
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tic  at  Southold,  L.  I.,  and  was  ordained  by  a council, 
Oct.  26,  1738.  lie  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
in  preaching  exhausted  himself,  exhibiting  strange 
contortions  of  face,  and  a strange,  singing  tone,  which 
was  imitated  by  many  Baptists  of  the  South.  White- 
field,  who  met  him  in  1740,  styles  him  “ one  of  the 
ministers  whom  God  had  sent  out,  a sweet,  zealous 
soul.”  Davenport  had  considerable  success  in  South- 
old,  and  was  the  means  of  a great  revival  in  Basking- 
ridge,  N.  J.,  where  he  preached  for  a season.  He  vis- 
ited Connecticut  in  1741.  At  Stonington,  one  hundred 
persons  were  converted  by  his  first  sermon.  Twenty  of 
the  Niantic  Indians  were  converted  under  his  preaching 
at  Kast  Lyme,  and  many  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  also. 
At  New  Haven  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  pastor. 
He  was  afterwards  arrested  at  Kipton  for  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings and  carried  to  Hartford,  where  he  sang  all 
night  in  prison.  The  grand  jury  presented  him  as  a de- 
famer  of  the  ministry ; he  was  treated  ns  insane,  and 
carried  to  his  home.  In  March,  1743,  he  went  to  New 
London  and  organized  a separate  church,  his  followers 
making  a bonfire  of  religious  books  and  fine  clothing. 
After  a severe  illness, his  mind  underwent  a change;  he 
bewailed  his  errors,  and  in  July,  1744,  made  ample  re- 
traction. In  1746  he  became  a member  of  the  Now 
Brunswick  Presbytery.  Having  recovered  his  health, 
he  spent  two  months,  in  1750,  in  Virginia,  and  also  la- 
bored with  some  success  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.  He  was 
called  to  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell,  and  was  installed 
Oct.  27,  1754.  As  moderator  of  the  synod  of  New  York 
he  preached  the  opening  sermon,  which  was  printed 
with  the  title  The  Faithful  Minister  Encouraged.  He 
remained  pastor  for  three  years,  but  his  labors  were  not 
greatly  blessed.  Many  of  the  extravagances  charged 
against  him  were  untrue,  coming  from  scoffers  and 
worldly  men.  Davenport  died  in  1757,  nnd  was  buried 
in  the  New  - Light  gravevard,  near  Pennington,  N.  J. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Davenport,  John,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk,  June  4, 1776, 
and  served  the  congregation  in  Southold,  L.>J.,  for  two 
years.  On  Aug.  12,  1795,  he  was  settled  at  Deerfield, 
N.  J.,  but  resigned  in  1805.  He  died  July  13,  1821. 
See  Alexander,  Princeton  College  in  the  18/A  Century. 

Davenport,  Robert  Dunlevy,  a Baptist  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  March  25, 1809. 
He  studied  at  the  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary ; was  or- 
dained at  Richmond  in  August,  1835;  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  a missionary  to  labor  among  the  Siamese 
in  September  following,  and  arrived  in  Bangkok  in  July, 
1836.  Being  a practical  printer,  he  took  with  him  a 
press,  types  in  Chinese  and  Siamese,  nnd  a lithographic 
press,  and  was  the  means  of  doing  great  good,  by  the 
publication  of  religious  literature  for  the  t>eople  for 
whose  spiritual  welfare  he  was  laboring.  At  the  end 
of  about  nine  years’  service  lie  returned  to  America  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  died  at  Alexandria,  La.,  Nov. 
24, 1848.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davenport,  Silas  D..  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector,  in  1857,  in  Wadcsborough,  N.  C., 
whence  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  in  1861, 
and  subsequently,  in  1865,  performed  missionary  work 
at  Waco.  In  1866  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
in  Marshall,  whence  he  removed  to  Dallas  in  1868, 
as  rector  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  and  there  remained 
until  his  death,  Jan.  1, 1877.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac, 
1878,  p.  168. 

Daveyro,  Paxtai.kon,  a Portuguese  monk,  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  He  made  a journey  to  Jerusalem,  of  which 
he  published  an  account,  tinder  the  title,  Itinerarin  de 
Terra  Sancta  (Lisbon,  1593).  Diego  Tavares  published 
of  it  a much  more  enlarged  edition  (ibid.  1683).  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bing.  Generate , s.  v. 

David.  Among  the  Egyptians,  an  archimandrite, 


or  any  head  of  a monastery,  of  whatever  rank,  was  called 
David;  so  that,  when  a monastic  head  gave  letters  of 
commendation  to  any  one,  he  subscribed  himself  as 
“ David  illius  loci”  (Gratian,  De  Formatis,  quoted  by 
Ducange).  See  Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  Autiq.  s.  v. 

David,  a frequent  name  in  early  Christian  history. 
See  also  D ABUTS. 

1.  One  of  the  four  luminaries  of  the  Barbeliot  system. 
See  Dadks. 

2.  A bishop  of  the  5th  century.  About  440  he  car- 
ried a letter  from  Leo  the  Great  to  the  bishop  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  is  praised  by  the  pope. 

3.  A deacon,  and  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Edcsaa, 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  presbyters 
against  Ibas  before  Photius  of  Tyre.  His  testimony 
was  rejected  by  the  judges. 

4.  This  is  a commou  form  of  the  Irish  Dabi,  Mobi, 
etc.  The  most  famous  of  the  name  was  David,  called 
sometimes  “ Legate  of  all  Ireland,”  who  succeeded  St. 
Dubhthach  as  bishop  of  Armagh  in  548.  lie  died  in 
550. 

5.  A martyr,  together  with  three  boys,  is  commemo- 
rated June  25. 

6.  Of  Thessalonica,  is  commemorated  June  26. 

7.  King  of  Ethiopia,  commemorated  Sept.  7. 

8.  King  of  the  Jews,  commemorated  variously:  Sept. 
30  (Cal.  A rmen.) ; Dec.  19  (Cal.  Ethiop.) ; Dec.  29  (Mart. 
Rom.  Pc/.). 

9.  Commemorated  with  Constantine,  Oct.  2. 

David,  n Scotch  prelate,  was  chamberlain  to  the 
king,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  on 
St.  Vincent’s  day,  Jan.  22,  1233,  by  William,  Gilbert, 
and  Clement,  bishops  of  Glasgow,  Caithness,  and  Dum- 
blane.  In  1242  he  held  a provincial  council  at  Perth; 
and  in  1249  performed  the  ceremony  of  anointing  king 
Alexander  III,  at  Scone.  He  died  at  Northampton  in 
1253.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  16. 

David,  another  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Ar- 
gvle  in  1330  and  1350.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  287. 

David,  a Carmelite  of  the  15th  century,  was  born  in 
Cherbury,  Shropshire.  Leland  says  he  was  Theologies 
copritione  clarus.  Going  over  to  Ireland  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Dromore.  (1427-29).  lie  wrote  some  l>ook*, 
but  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Bale  (De  Scri/>toribus 
Brit.)  nor  by  sir  James  Ware  (De  Scriptoribus  Hit* rai- 
ds), so  they  were  few  or  obscure.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, lie  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Carmelite  monas- 
tery at  Ludlow  in  1420.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  64. 

David  Ai.masskk,  a Jew  of  Moravia,  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  professed  to  be  the 
Messiah.  He  pretended  to  make  himself  invisible  at 
pleasure;  and  the  ignorant  Jews  submitted  to  his  call 
and  followed  him  in  masses.  The  governor  (who  was 
alarmed  by  the  agitation)  promised  him  pardon  if  he 
would  surrender  himself  to  his  hands.  David  did  so 
with  confidence,  and  was  put  in  prison.  He  escaped, 
however,  and  the  Jews,  being  threatened  with  severe 
fines,  delivered  up  David,  who  this  time  no  more  es- 
caped cither  the  eye  or  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

David  Ai.nut  (Alroy  or  el-Roi,  i.  e.  “the  seeing;” 
also  called  Metuthem  Imt-Solomon)  is  known  in  Jewish 
history  as  one  of  the  false  Messiahs  who  arose  from  time 
to  time.  About  the  year  1160  he  appeared  among  the 
Persian  Jews,  and  proclaimed  himself  as  sent  from  God 
to  free  the  Jews  from  the  Mohammedans  and  to  bring 
them  back  to  Jerusalem.  David  brought  trouble  upon 
his  countrymen,  and  his  timely  death— his  father-in- 
law  had  invited  David  to  n supper,  and  while  in  a state 
of  drunkenness  the  latter  was  beheaded— stopped  the 
persecution  of  the  sultan  against  the  Jews.  Disraeli 
has  taken  this  historical  event  as  the  plot  of  his  Alroy. 
See  Lent,  De  Judaorum  Pseudomtssiis  (2d  ed.  Herborn, 
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1697),  p.  52  sq. ; Griitz,  Geschichte  der  Ju  den , vi,  291  sq. ; 
Rohling,  in  Wetzcr  u.  Welte’s  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

David  ben-Arjk  LOw.  Sec  Lida,  David  de. 

David  rkn-Gedauia  ibn-Jachja.  See  Ibn-JAciija, 
David. 

David  bkn-Isaac  de  Ponds.  See  Posiis,  David  de. 

David  bex-Jehuda  (Leon).  See  M ksseu,  Leon. 

David  Gass.  See  Gass,  David. 

David  iia-Koiien  de  Lara.  Sec  Laka,  David  de. 

David  Oppkniikim.  Sec  Oppenhkim,  David. 

David  Provenzale.  See  Provenzale,  David. 

David  Rdbkni  (also  called  David  IAmldn),  a fanat- 
ical Jew,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  loth  and  in  the  first 
part  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  said  that  he  frequent- 
ly remained  without  food  for  sixty  days;  professed  to 
come  from  the  cast  of  Tartary ; and  announced  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah  for  the  year  1500.  Accordingly,  in 
1499,  he  pretended  to  have  received  a divine  command 
to  lead  the  Jews  back  to  the  land  of  their  fathers;  and  | 
when  some  were  preparing  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  Da- 
vid was  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  that  God  was 
displeased  with  their  sins,  and  had  therefore  retarded 
the  accomplishment  of  his  promise.  Pope  Clement  VII, 
who  favored  the  Israelites,  honored  David  with  much 
distinction.  David  went  to  Lisbon,  and  there  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  back  to  Judaism  Solomon  Molcho,  who 
had  become  a Christian,  and  who  occupied  the  position  of 
secretary  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Solomon  was  both 
an  orator  and  a scribe,  and  thus  aflTorded  great  help  to  Da- 
vid. The  two  together  happened  to  be  present  at  Man- 
tua when  Charles  V passed  through  the  city.  Solomon 
was  so  imprudent  as  to  ask  the  emperor  for  an  audi- 
ence, hoping  to  convert  him  to  Judaism;  but  the  only 
result  was  that  he  was  compelled  to  mount  the  funeral 
pile.  David  was  seized  at  the  same  time,  and  sent  to 
Spain,  where  be  died  a few  days  afterwards.  His  death 
did  not  undeceive  the  Jews,  who  believed  for  a long  time 
that  he  returned  every  week  to  visit  his  wife,  who  was 
in  Italy.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

David,  Charles,  a French  engraver,  was  bom  in 
Paris  about  1600.  The  following  are  some  of  his  best 
prints:  Christ  Shown  to  the  People  by  Pilate;  The  Vir- 
gim  and  Infant , with  A tujels ; The  Virgin,  with  St.  Ber- 
nard. See  Biog.  Uniccrselle,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A tie,  a v. 

David,  Claude,  a French  Benedictine  of  the  soci- 
ety of  St.  Maur,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1644,  and  died 
Nov.  6, 1705.  He  composed  several  works  on  the  sub- 
„ ject  of  ecclesiastical  scholarship,  one  only  of  which  has 
been  printed:  Dissertation  stir  Saint  Denys  I'Arbopa- 
gite.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

David,  Franqoia  Anne,  a French  engraver  and 
editor,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1741 ; was  a pupil  of  Lc  Has ; 
and  died  in  his  native  city,  April  2, 1824.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  his  principal  religious  works:  Adam  ami 
Fee  in  Paradise  ; David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath.  He 
also  published  many  volumes,  including  an  illustrated 
Bible.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. ; Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

David.  Jacques,  a French  poet  and  theologian, 
who  was  bom  at  Annecy,  and  lived  about  1536,  was  judge 
at  Velar,  and  left  Historiti  Dedications  Ecclesia  I'odii 
A tndensis  in  V allaria,  etc.  (Avignon,  1516) ; three  royal 
songs,  four  ballads,  and  ten  roundelays,  in  praise  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  an  orison  (Lyons,  1536).  See  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a v. 

David,  Jean  (1),  a Belgian  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Court rai  in  1546.  He  was  pastor  of  Su  Martin's, 
at  Courtrai ; joined  the  Jesuits  in  1581 ; was  successive- 
ly rector  of  the  colleges  of  Courtrai,  Brussels,  and  Ghent, 
and  died  at  Antwerp,  Aug.  9,  1613.  His  numerous  as- 
cetic works  are  written  in  Latin  and  Flemish,  including 


Veridicus  Christianus  (Antwerp,  1601): — Fxtinctonum 
Famosa  Fads  Hollandite  (ibid.  1602) : — Alvearium  Ro- 
mano’ Ecclesia  (ibid.): — Arcanum  JIareticum  (ibid.): 
— Labyrinthum  Hareticorum  (ibid.  1605) : — Occasionis 
Arreptw  ac  Neglecla  Typus  (ibid,  cod.): — Paradisus 
Sponsiac  Sjxmsce  (ibid.  1607) :— and  many  others.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

David,  Jean  (2),  a French  canon,  was  bom  at 
Carcassonne,  and  flourished  about  1672.  He  was  com- 
mendatory of  the  abbey  of  the  Bons-IIoramcs,  near  An- 
gers, and  was  sent  to  Rome  on  a mission  by  Louis  XIV, 
where  he  died.  His  principal  works  are,  Du  Jugement 
Canonique  ties  Eceques  (Paris,  1671) lie  pause  aux  Re- 
marques de  M.  de  Launoy  (ibid.  cod.).  Sec  Ilocfcr, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  8.  v. 

David,  Jerome,  a French  engraver,  brother  of 
Charles,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1608.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  some  of  his  principal  works : A dam  and  Eve  Driv- 
en from  Paradise;  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ; St. 
Frauds  of  Paula.  He  etched  forty-two  plates  from  the 
designs  of  Montano,  of  churches,  tombs,  and  altars  at 
Rome.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine.  A rts,  s.  v. 

David,  John  Baptist,  a Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
was  born  near  Nantes,  France,  in  1760.  He  was  made 
a priest  of  St.  Sulpice  in  1784;  came  to  America  with 
Flaget  and  Badin  in  1792  as  missionary  in  Maryland; 
in  Kentucky  in  1811  sq. ; was  bishop  of  Mauricastro  in 
jHirtibus  and  coadjutor  of  Bardstown  in  1819 ; and  died 
June  12,  1841.  See  De  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the 
Calh.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  70, 125. 

David,  Lodovico  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Lugano  in  1648,  and  studied  under  Cava- 
liere  Cairo  and  Krcole  Procaccini  at  Milan.  He  became 
a painter  of  eminence,  and  executed  many  works  for 
the  churches  and  convents  at  Milan  and  Venice.  In 
the  Church  of  San  Silvestro,  in  Venice,  is  a Nativity  by 
this  artist,  which  is  especially  commended.  He  died 
about  1730.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

David,  Nicolas  Joseph,  a French  theologian, 
! was  bom  near  Bayeux.  He  was  professor  in  the  col- 
; lege  of  Montaigu  and  canon  of  St.  Marcel,  and  died 
at  Paris,  Aug.  5, 1784,  leaving  Refutation  du  Systeme  (Tun 
Philosophe  Cartisien  (Paris,  1729).  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale , s,  v. 

Davidge,  James,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Motcomb,  Dorsetshire,  Oct.  14,  1803,  of  Wes- 
leyan parents,  and  was  blind  from  his  birth.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  placed  in  the  blind  asylum  at 
Bristol  to  learn  the  trade  of  basket-making.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  village,  he  awakened  much  interest 
as  “ The  Blind  Preacher."  Being  also  a musician  and 
poet,  he  composed  his  own  hymns  and  tunes,  nfter  sing- 
ing which,  his  preaching  was  especially  attractive  to 
his  hearers.  Having  become  a Baptist,  he  was  or- 
dained at  Iwerne  Minster,  July  25, 1833,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  Jan.  6,  1872.  See  (Lond.)  Bap- 
tist Hand-book,  1873,  p.  255.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davidi,  Fraxciscus,  a German  Socinian,  was  born 
in  Transylvania  about  1510.  At  tirsta  zealous  Romanist, 
he  became  a Protestant,  and  defended  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines against  the  Zwiuglians.  He  soon  joined  the  lat- 
ter, and  finally  became  a Socinian,  through  the  influence 
of  Georg  lilandrata,  who  also  succeeded  in  causing  the 
removal  of  the  Lutheran  court-preacher,  Dionysius  Alc- 
sius,  and  putting  Davidi  in  his  place.  Davidi’s  iutluencc 
over  prince  Sigisniuml  was  so  great  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Transylvania.  When  the 
synod  at  Torda  was  held,  in  1568,  Davidi  openly  de- 
clared that  Jesus  Christ  was  nothing  hut  a man,  with- 
out any  claim  to  adoration.  Being  accused  of  intrigues 
against  the  state,  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
in  the  fortress  at  Dctva,  where  he  diet!,  June  6,  1579. 
Some  of  his  published  writings  are  found  in  the  Bibli- 
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otheca  Fratrum  Polonorum.  See  Jocher,  A Ugemeines 
Gelehrten-lsxikon,  s.  v. ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclopedic  des 
Sciences  ReHgituscs,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Davids,  Arthur  Lumley,  a Jewish  writer,  was 
born  in  London  in  1811,  and  died  July  17,  1832.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty,  he  delivered  a lecture  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  “ Society  for  the  Cultivation  of  Hebrew  Lit- 
erature,” on  The  Philosophy  of  the  Jews,  replete  with 
deep  learning  and  profound  research,  and  published  in 
1833.  He  also  wrote  a Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Lan- 
guage, with  a Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  iMitguage 
and  Literature  of  Eastern  Nations  (London,  1832),  a 
work  which  called  forth  the  most  unqualified  praise  from 
the  most  competent  judges  of  the  subject.  See  Fltrst, 
Bib/.  Jud.  i,  202.  (B.  P.) 

Davidson  (occasionally  written  Davidsone  or 
Davidsoune),  the  family  name  of  a large  number  of 
Scotch  clergymen : 

1.  Adam,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University,  June 
28, 1G97 ; was  licensed  to  preach  Dec.  7, 1698 ; called  to 
the  living  at  Essie-with-Nevay,  Aug.  27, 1701 ; ordained 
Dec.  30,  1702.  and  died  Oct.  24, 1720,  aged  forty-one 
years.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scot  iconic,  iii,  747. 

2.  Alexander  (1),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1740; 
called  to  the  living  at  Traquair;  ordained  in  1744;  and 
died  July  20, 1759.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  258. 

3.  Alexander  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1758 ; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Stenton  in  176G;  ordained  in 
February,  1767 ; and  died  Jan.  24, 1801,  aged  seventy 
years.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticawr,  i,  384. 

4.  Alexander  (3),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1802 ; 
presented  to  the  living  of  Gargunnock  in  1809;  or- 
dained in  1810;  transferred  to  Slamannan  in  August, 
1826 ; and  died  Oct.  29,  1855,  leaving  a son,  Thomas, 
in  the  ministry.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  201 ; 
ii,  705. 

5.  Alexander  (4),  a native  of  Dyke,  graduated  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1826  ; became  teacher  in 
the  family  of  Irvine  of  Schivas;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1831;  elected  to  the  living  At  Northesk  in  1838;  or- 
dained in  1839 ; resigned  in  1843;  and  died  April  5, 1858, 
aged  fifty-three  vears.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  j, 
2 88. 

6.  Alexander  Dyck,  D.D.,  was  tutor  in  the  family 
of  James  Blaikic,  provost  of  Aberdeen ; was  licensed  to 
preach  March  31,  1830;  presented  by  the  town  council 
to  the  living  of  the  South  Church  in  June,  1832,  and 
ordained  in  August ; transferred  to  the  West  Church, 
April  14,1836,  and  joined  the  Free  Secession  June  15, 
1843.  lie  published  four  Sennotu  (Aberdeen,  1836- 
1848): — The  Position  and  Duties  of  Christ's  Church 
(ibid.  1844): — lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther  (Edin- 
burgh, 1859).  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance , iii,  465,  479. 

7.  Archibald,  D.D.,  son  of  the  minister  at  Craw- 
fordjobn,  was  presented  to  the  living  at  the  Becond 
charge,  Paisley,  and  ordained  Sept.  7,  1758;  transferred 
to  Inchinnan  Sept.  30,  1761;  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  but  resigned  in  October, 
1786,  and  diet!  July  7,  1803.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cana , ii,  201, 221. 

8.  David  (1),  D.D.,  native  of  Fowlia-Woster,  was 
baptized  in  February,  1750;  licensed  to  preach  in  Au- 
gust, 1773;  ordained  Jan.  2, 1776;  became  assistant  to  Mr. 
Robert  Walker,  of  Monzic ; was  presented  to  the  living 
at  Kippcn  in  May,  1776;  transferred  to  Dundee  in  July, 
1782;  and  died  Dec.  22,  1825,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  .Scoticana,  ii,  731 ; iii,  694. 

9.  David  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  February, 
1792;  presented  to  the  living  at  Cumbernauld,  and 
ordained,  SepL  17, 1801  ; and  died  April  11,  1814,  aged 
forty-seven  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  63. 

10.  David  (3),  son  of  the  minister  at  Dundee,  stud- 
ied theology  at  Edinburgh  University;  was  licensed  to 
preach  July  31,  1822;  unanimously  elected  the  first 
minister  of  the  church  of  Broughty  Ferry,  Oct.  25,  and 
ordained  Dec.  13, 1827 ; joined  the  Free  Secession,  Aug. 
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22, 1843,  and  died  three  days  afterwards,  aged  forty-ono 
years.  He  published  a Sermon  (1830).  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticance,  iii,  726. 

11.  Duncan,  was  promoted  from  being  regent  in 
Aberdeen  University,  and  presented  by  the  king,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1574.  to  the  living  at  Rathen,  as  the  first  min- 
ister; in  1593  Lonmay  was  under  his  care.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  assembly  in  August,  1597,  and  continued 
in  1601.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  iii, 637. 

12.  Elliot  William,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1788;  appointed  by  the  king  assistant  and  successor  to 
his  father,  Isaac,  in  September,  1789,  and  died  Aug.  21, 
1846,  aged  eighty  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
i,  746. 

13.  Georok  (1),  graduated  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  June,  1658 ; was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Rer- 
rickinlG64;  transferred  to  Anwoth  in  1666,  and  to  Whit- 
some  in  1668;  continued  in  October,  1684;  and  died  be- 
fore Feb.  5, 1686.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  450, 
693,  721. 

14.  Georoe  (2),  graduated  at  King’s  College,  Aber- 
deen, March  31,  1809;  was  licensed  to  preach  Nov.  22, 
1814  ; ordained  in  March,  1819,  as  missionary  at  Berrie- 
dale;  presented  Feb.  22,  and  admit  ted  June  15, 1820,  to 
the  living  at  Latheron;  and  joined  the  Free  Secession, 
March  24, 1843.  He  published  .1  n .4  ccount  of  the  Par- 
ish. See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  364. 

15.  Geo  roe  Ramsay,  was  licensed  to  preach  June 
25,  1823;  presented  by  the  earl  of  Kiutore,  in  March, 
1828,  to  the  living  at  Drumbladc,  and  ordained  May  8; 
translated  to  lady  Glenorchy’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  July 
14, 1842;  joined  the  Free  Secession,  June  28,1843.  He 
published,  Privilege  and  Duty ; a Pastoral  Address  to 
Lady  Gleuorchy’s  Congregation  (Edinburgh.  1845): — 
Britain's  Past  Policy,  Penitence,  and  Pledge,  a sermon 
(ibid.  1857):  — .4m  Account  of  the  Parish.  Sec  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  653. 

16.  Henry,  was  bom  at  Eckford  in  1687 ; graduated 
from  Edinburgh  University  in  1705;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  March,  1712;  and  ordained  minister  at  Gala- 
shiels in  December,  1714.  He  was  one  of  twelve  min- 
isters who  petitioned  the  General  Assembly,  in  1721, 
against  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,  for  which  they 
were  scoffingly  called  the  Twelve  Apostles.  About 
1735  be  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Independents,  but 
retained  his  living  till  his  death,  Oct.  24,1756.  He 
published  three  Sermons;  and  letters  to  Christian 
Friends  (Edinburgh,  1811).  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cana, i,  550. 

17.  Hugh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  March,  1799; 
appointed  schoolmaster  at  Maybole  in  1811  ; present- 
ed in  January,  and  ordained  April  24, 1817.  minister  at 
Eaglesham ; and  died  April  27,  1829,  aged  fifty-six 
years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  65. 

18.  Isaac,  I).  I).,  minister  of  a Presbyterian  church 
at  Ratclifte  Highway,  I»ndon,  graduated  from  Edin- 
burgh University  in  1775;  was  admitted  minister  at 
Sorbie  the  same  year ; transferred  to  Whithorn  in  1794 : 
and  died  Dec.  26, 1810.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i, 
745,  749. 

19.  Jambs,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Su  An- 
drews in  March,  1580 ; was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Wigton  in  1590,  and  Kirkmadryne  in  1596;  transferred 
to  Whithorn  about  1599;  continued  in  1606,  and  adhered 
with  forty-one  others  to  the  protestation  against  the  in- 
troduction of  episcopacy.  He  died  before  April  17, 1617. 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  729,  746. 

20.  John  (1),  was  appointed  the  second  Protestant 
minister  at  Hamilton  in  1567,  and  had  charge,  also,  of 
Dawscrff,  Dalyell,  Cambusnethnn.  and  Blantyre.  in 
1574  ; was  a member  of  the  assembly  in  1581 ; appoint- 
ed by  the  secret  council,  in  March,  1589,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  continued  iu  1 596.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Sco- 
ticana, ii,  257. 

21.  John  (2),  graduated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews;  was  settled  at  Liberton  in  1579,  and  was  a 
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commissioner  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1581.  He 
wrote  a poetical  tract  against  the  regent,  James,  earl 
of  Morton,  in  1579,  and  wept  when  the  earl  forgave  him ; 
was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1582  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  and  was  “nothing  afl'rayed,”  but 
was  threatened  with  a violent  death,  so  was  guarded  to 
the  kirk  for  ten  Sundays.  In  1583  he  boldly  admon- 
ished the  king  “to  forbear  his  often  swearing,”  and 
the  same  year  had  to  advise  him  “ to  beware  of  inno- 
vations in  the  court,”  He  tied  to  Knglaud  in  April, 
1584,  to  escape  the  rage  of  his  enemies.  He  refused  in 
1588  to  be  again  settled  at  I.ibcrton,  but  was  appointed 
to  St.  Giles’s  parish  church,  Edinburgh,  in  1589;  was 
moderator  of  the  synod  and  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  year:  appointed  to  the  second  charge,  Holvrood 
house,  in  1590  ; was  a member  of  the  assembly,  1591 ; 
preached  in  the  New  Kirk,  Edinburgh,  1592,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Prestonpans  in  1595;  presented  to  the  vicar- 
age in  1597 ; appointed  by  the  assembly  a visitor  of  five 
presbyteries;  and  died  before  Sept.  5,  1604,  aged  about 
fifty -six  years.  He  built  the  kirk  and  manse  at  his  own 
expense;  and  left  all  his  property  to  support  the  school 
which  he  founded,  “for  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, and  instructing  the  youth  in  virtue  and  learning.” 
lie  published,  Dialogue  Betwixt  a Clerk  and  a Courtier 
(1573): — Ane  Breif  Commendation  of  Vprightnes  (4to, 
c-od.) : — D.  Bancroft's  Rashness  in  Railing  against  the 
Church  (1590): — Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Robert  Campbell  and  his  Wife  (1595): — Some  Helps 
fur  Young  Scholars  in  Christianity  (1602): — Discovery 
of  the  Unnatural  and  Traitorous  Conspiracy  of  Scot- 
tish Papists  (1593): — A pologie,  and  several  Letters: — 
Short  Form  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  Sec  Fas- 
ti Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  7, 87, 114,  349. 

22.  John  (3),  graduated  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews in  1582;  was  appointed  the  second  Protestant  min- 
ister at  Comrie  in  1588;  removed  to  Muthill  in  1589; 
was  a member  of  the  General  Assembly,  1590,  and  one 
of  forty-two  ministers  who  signed  a protest  to  parlia- 
ment against  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy  in  1606; 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  in  1590;  and  died  April  7, 
1607,  aged  about  forty -five  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticamr,  ii,  752,  779. 

23.  Joitx  (4),  graduated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1628;  was  presented  to  the  living  of  South- 
•lean  in  July,  1635.  Refusing  to  conform  to  Episcopa- 
cy, was  confined  to  his  parish  in  1662 ; and  was  deposed 
in  July,  1666,  for  fornication.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cana, i,  512. 

24.  John  (5),  son  of  the  minister  at  Crnwford-jolin, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  January,  1743;  called  in  Jan- 
uary, and  ordained  May  7,  1745,  minister  at  Old  Kil- 
patrick ; and  died  May  19, 1793.  He  published  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  362. 

25.  I ’atiiick  (1),  graduated  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1587 ; was  appointed  minister  at  Auchternrder 
in  1591,  having  also  Monyvaird  in  charge  in  1593  ; pre- 
sented by  James  VI  to  the  living  at  Muckart  in  1594; 
and  continued  in  April,  1620.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
camr, ii,  746,  776. 

26.  Patrick  (2),  D.D.,  a native  of  Scotstown,  be- 
came schoolmaster  of  Kcith-hall ; was  licensed  to  preach 
in  April,  1771 ; became,  assistant  to  Mr.  Robert  Farqu- 
h arson,  minister  of  Chnpel  Garioch;  was  presented  to 
the  living  at  Kcmnay,  and  ordained  June  19,  1776; 
transferred  to  Bayne  in  February,  1778,  and  died  May 
21,  1819,  aged  seventy-five  years.  He  published  An 
A erount  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana iii, 
588. 

27.  Patrick  (3),  youngest  son  of  William,  minister 
at  Inveniry,  graduated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
April  1,1806;  became  schoolmaster  of  Kiutore;  wns  li- 
censed to  preach  in  July,  1814 ; presented  to  the  living 
at  Inach  in  1821 ; ordained  May  8, 1822;  ami  died  Nov. 
17,  1858,  aged  sixty -eight  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticamr,  iii,  582. 


28.  Robert  (1),  graduated  at  Edinburgh  Universi- 
ty in  July,  1628 ; was  a member  of  the  commission  of 
assembly  in  1647;  and  died  in  November,  1657,  aged 
about  fifty  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana:,  i,  383. 

29.  Robert  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  February, 
1708 ; became  chaplain  to  lady  Blautyre ; was  called 
to  the  living  at  Crawford-john  in  December,  1712;  or- 
dained in  November,  1713  ; and  died  .Ian.  7, 1749,  aged 
sixty-seven  years.  He  left  two  sons,  Archibald  and 
John,  in  the  ministry.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii, 
322. 

30.  Thomas  (1),  studied  theology  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity; was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Scotch  Presby- 
tery at  London,  Dec.  12, 1700;  received  by  the  Presby- 
tery at  Edinburgh,  1702 , elected  sole  lecturer  in  the 
Tron  Church,  Edinburgh,  Sept.  11,  1706;  commis- 
sioned chaplain  by  queen  Anne  at  Stirling  castle,  and 
ordained  Oct.  18, 1709 ; promoted  to  Wbitekirk  in  1713 ; 
transferred  to  Dundee,  Jan.  5,  1732;  and  diet!  Nov.  27, 
1760,  aged  eighty-two  years.  His  son  Hugh  became 
rector  of  Kirkby,  in  Yorkshire;  and  his  son  Thomas 
Randall  was  minister  at  Inchturc,  then  at  Stirling.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  886 ; ii,  685 ; iii.  689. 

31.  T HOXAS  (2),  studied  at  the  universities  of  Aber- 
deen and  Glasgow ; became  schoolmaster  at  Dores  in 
1819;  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained  minister  at 
Kilmalie,  April  4,  1826;  made  missionary  at  Tarbert, 
April  15, 1829;  presented  to  Salon  in  December,  1835; 
joined  the  Free  Secession,  May  24, 1843.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticana,  iii,  113, 114. 

32.  William  (1),  graduated  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1595;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at 
Reay  in  1601 ; transferred  to  Farr  before  1607 ; and  con- 
tinued iu  1608,  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  350, 
366. 

33.  William  (2),  graduated  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1603;  was  an  expectant  in  the  synod  in 
1611 ; admitted  to  the  living  of  Auchindoir  and  Kearn 
before  November,  1633;  was  a member  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1639;  nnd  continued  April  1G,  1667.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  548. 

34.  William  (3),  a native  of  Kintore,  was  minister 
at  Rathen  in  1603;  present  at  the  Aberdeen  Assembly 
in  July,  1605,  contrary  to  the  king’s  order;  confessed 
his  error  to  the  privy  council  in  October,  and  was  ad- 
monished and  returned  to  his  charge.  He  was  admit- 
ted  a burgess  and  guild-brother  of  Aberdeen,  Aug.  1, 
1620;  was  a member  of  the  commission  of  assembly, 
1645;  and  died  in  1657.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
iii,  638. 

35.  William  (4),  had  been  a minister  in  Ireland  who 
fled  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  in  1641.  After  a stay 
iu  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  he  was  invited 
to  the  living  at  Canisbay  in  1652,  and  admitted  Feb.  17, 
1665;  transferred  to  Ilirsay  Oct.  18, 1066 ; lost  his  sight 
May  25, 1673,  and  diet!  after  Sept.  9, 1690.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  358,  393. 

36.  William  (5),  graduated  at  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  July  12,  1660;  and  was  admitted  to  the  liv- 
ing at  Killeaman,  Feb.  25, 1669.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticana, iii,  281. 

37.  William  (6),  a native  of  Aberdeenshire,  became 
schoolmaster  of  Navar;  was  licensed  to  preach  Aug. 
19, 1741 ; called  to  the  living  at  Lethnotand  Navar,  and 
ordained  Sept.  25,1746;  and  died  March  12, 1775,  aged 
seventy-three  vears.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii, 
833. 

38.  William  (7),  graduated  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, April  23,  1751 ; became  schoolmaster  at  Inverury 
in  June,  1751;  was  licensed  to  preach  Feb.  14,  1759; 
ordained  assistant  minister,  and  successor  at  Inverury, 
Sept.  6,  1767 ; and  died  Jan.  19,  1799,  aged  sixty-eight 
years,  lie  left  two  sous  iu  the  ministry,  William  and 
Patrick.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana , iii,  583. 

39.  William  (8),  was  ordained  in  October,  1762, 
minister  of  the  Rresbyterian  congregation,  Castlcgarth, 
Newcnstle-on-Tvne;  presented  in  January,  and  admit- 
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ted  in  May,  1801,  to  the  living  at  Mordington ; and  died 
June  24, 1804,  aged  sixtv-eight  years.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cits.  Scoticamr,  i,  445. 

Davidson,  Adoniram  Judson,  a Baptist  min- 
ister, was  baptized  in  1858;  licensed  to  preach  in  1873; 
matriculated  at  Acadia  College  in  1872;  preached  for 
a while  in  1873  at  Isaacs  Harbor,  and  in  1874  undertook 
a mission  to  Eatonville,  N.  S.,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
Portaupique,  Jan.  14,  187C,  aged  thirty -three  years. 
Sec  Baptist  Year-book  of  N.  S^  A*.  B.,  anil  P.  E.  /., 
1876,  p.  36. 

Davidson,  Alexander,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  entered  the  ministry  in  1867 ; became  as- 
sistant minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.t 
but  served  only  a short  time,  and  died  Sept.  29,  1870. 
See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1871,  p.  118. 

Davidson,  Asbury,  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
.Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in 
1810.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Conference 
in  1831 ; served  as  presiding  elder  in  the  Memphis  Con- 
ference during  1842  and  1844;  was  transferred  to  the 
Mississippi  Conference  in  1845 ; located  and  removed 
to  Texas  in  1851 ; joined  the  Texas  Conference  in  1855, 
and  died  Dec.  21,  1868.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1869,  p.  385. 

Davidson,  Benjamin,  an  English  Oriental  schol- 
ar, was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage.  In  1845  he  was  in 
connection  with  the  British  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  and  in  1847  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  college  founded  by  that  so- 
ciety for  training  missionaries  for  the  Jews,  lie  died 
in  London  in  1871.  Besides  assisting  in  the  edition  of 
the  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance,  he 
is  the  author  of  the  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Lexicon: — Syriac  Reading  Lessons,  with  Analysis:  — 
Chubb e Reading  Lessons:— and  joint  authar  of  Arabic 
Reading  Lessons.  But  his  chef-iTerurre  is  his  post- 
humous work,  .4  Concordance  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee. Scriptures  (Lond.  1876),  the  most  complete  Hebrew 
concordance  hitherto  issued.  The  order  of  the  Inioks 
is  here  retained  uniformly,  and  also  that  of  the  personal 
inflections  of  the  verb.  The  suffixes  are,  moreover,  ex- 
pressed in  detail.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  a list  of 
particles  is  given.  (B.  1’.) 

Davidson,  C.  B.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, entered  the  ministry  in  1867,  becoming  pastor 
of  Grace  Church,  Indiana|>olis,  Ind. ; in  1870  resided  in 
Springfield,  O.,  where  he  assumed  the  rectorship  of 
Christ  Church ; in  1873  became  rector  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Cincinnati;  and  died  in  December,  1874,  aged 
fiftv-eight  vears.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1874,  p. 
145. 

Davidson,  James  H.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  in 
1836.  He  was  converted  in  early  life ; removed  to 
Indiana  in  1856;  received  license  to  preach  soon  after; 
in  1859  entered  the  South-eastern  Indiana  Conference; 
in  1861  enlisted  in  the  Seventieth  Regiment  Indiana 
Volunteers;  served  in  the  army  one  year;  re-entered 
the  itinerancy,  and  continued  until  his  death,  June  18, 
1866.  See  Minutes  of  A unual  Conferences , 1866,  p.  205. 

Davidson,  James  I.,n  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Nowcast lc-ou-Tvne,  Northumber- 
land, England,  Dec.  14,  1824.  He  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  eight ; conducted  prayer-meetings  at  ten ; 
began  to  exhort  anil  preach  at  twelve;  became  a reg- 
ular licensed  preacher  among  the  Wesleyan*  when  but 
sixteen ; in  1849  emigrated  to  America ; in  1850  set- 
tled in  Quincy,  111.;  in  1851  entered  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference; in  1862  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Seven- 
ty-third Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  but  afterwards 
became  successively  captain,  major,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel;  returned  to  the  pastorate,  and  continued  until 
his  death,  Jan.  10,  1870.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1870,  p.  235. 


Davidson,  John  Edward,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Fairfield  District,  S.  C.,  June  16, 1827. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1853;  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Tombigbee,  Dec.  17  of  the  same  year;  became  pas- 
tor at  Minden,  Ala.,  in  1854,  and  died  there  Oct.  30  of 
that  vear.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881, 
p.  178. 

Davidson,  Joseph  T.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Fairfield  District,  S.  C.,  April  11, 1818.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Red  River, 
Jan.  7,  1841 ; ordained,  in  1854,  pastor  at  Homer,  La.; 
supported  his  family  by  teaching  and  working  on  the 
farm ; organized  several  churches  and  saw  many  revi- 
vals; and  died  at  Homer,  Oct.  21,  188L  See  S.  IF. 
J'resbyterian , Nov.  I,  1881.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Davidson,  Robert,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, only  son  of  Rev.  R.  Davidson,  D.D.,  second  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  College,  was  bom  at  Carlisle,  Pa^ 
Feb.  23, 1808.  He  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in 
1828,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1831 ; 
the  following  year  took  charge  of  the  McCliord  (or 
Second)  Church  of  i/cxington,  Kv.,  was  ordained  there 
in  March,  1832,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  pulpit 
eloquence  and  his  earnest  work  as  a pastor.  In  1840 
he  became  president  of  Transylvania  University,  Ken- 
tucky; in  1842  was  appointed  superintendent  of  public 
institutions,  but  after  holding  that  office  a 'short  time 
and  declining  a professorship  in  Centre  College  and  the 
presidency  of  Ohio  University,  lie  accepted  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.,  May  4, 1843.  In  1859  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Spring  Street  Church,  New  York  city.  From  1864 
to  1868  his  pastoral  charge  was  the  First  Church  of 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  and  he  afterwards  resided  in  Philadel- 
phia, I’a.,  until  his  death,  April  6, 1876.  Dr.  Davidson 
served  the  General  Assembly  as  its  permanent  clerk 
from  1845  to  1850.  For  a quarter  of  a century  he  was 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  for  ten 
years  a director  of  Princeton  Seminary,  and  in  1869 
was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  a frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.  He  published 
a large  number  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  etc.,  and  wrote 
several  able  articles  for  the  Princeton  Review.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a number  of  volumes,  the  largest 
and  best  known  of  which  is  his  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Kentucky.  “ He  was  a man  of  fiue 
culture,  a scholar,  a writer  of  great  purity  and  elegance. 
As  a minister  of  Christ  be  won  and  maintained  to  the 
end  a high  |>osition.”  See  A’ecrol.  Report  of  Princeton 
Theol.  Sem.  1877,  p.  26. 

Davidson.  Thomas  Leslie,  D.D.,  a Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Sept.  6. 1825. 
He  went  to  Canada  in  1833;  in  1841  united  with  the 
Church;  in  1843  entered  the  Baptist  College  in  Mon- 
treal; in  August,  1847,  was  ordained  jiastor  in  Picker- 
ing, OnU,  continuing  there  till  December.  1850,  when 
he  went  to  the  city  of  Brantford,  and  remained 
there  till  April,  1860.  During  this  pastorate  he  bap- 
tized three  hundred  and  eight  persons,  and  built  two 
churches.  He  was  at  the  same  time  editor  of  the  Can- 
adian Messenger,  now  the  Canadian  Baptist,  assuming 
that  position  in  1854.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  secretary 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  of  Ontario,  and 
held  the  office  for  fifteen  successive  years.  He  was 
afterwards  pastor  at  St.  George  (1860-66),  Elgin  (18416- 
73),  and  Guelph  (1873-77).  For  one  year  after  leaving 
the  last  place  he  was  general  financial  and  travelling 
secretary  of  the  Ontario  Baptist  Convention.  His  last 
pastorates  were  in  Chatham  and  Tiverton,  Out.  In 
1858  he  published  a work  on  Baptism  and  Communion. 
He  died  in  (October,  1883.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  En- 
cyclop.  p.  308;  Chicago  St aiula rd,  Oct.  25, 188;).  (J.  C,  S.) 

Davidson,  W.  Payette,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  a deacon  for  several  years  in  the  dio- 
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ccse  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1838  officiated  in  Philadelphia 
for  a short  time,  and  then  removed  to  Suffolk,  Va,  where 
he  died,  Dec. 24,  1859.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1861, 
p.  98. 

Davie,  Alexander,  a Scotch  clergyman,  studied 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  was  presented  by 
the  king  to  the  living  at  Iuchture  in  1799,  and  ordained 
in  August  of  that  year;  libelled  by  the  presbyter)'  in 
1811, but  the  charge  was  withdrawn;  the  parishioners 
bronght  a new  charge  against  him  in  1812,  which,  after 
three  years’  litigation,  was  declared  *•  not  proven,"  in 
May,  1815.  He  died  Sept.  3, 1840,  aged  seventy-seven 
years.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticaner,  iii,  700. 

Davie,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  intruded  in  the 
living  at  Strickathrow  in  1701,  and  again  in  November, 
1715,  “coming  in  with  near  eighty  men  under  arms, 
with  beating  drums  and  flying  colors,  and  preached  a 
little.”  He  continued  till  February,  171G,  and  was  de- 
ported in  October  following,  at  which  time  he  was  factor 
to  James,  earl  of  Southesk.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticaiue, 
iii,  850. 

Davie,  J.  T.  M.,  a Reformed  (Dutch)  minister, 
came  from  the  Presbytery  of  North  River  in  1853; 
served  the  Church  at  Flatlands,  I*  I.,  from  1853  to  1861, 1 
and  died  in  1862.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  lief. 
Church  in  A merica , 3d  ed.,  p.  230. 

Davies,  Benjamin  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  Inde- 
pendent minister,  son  of  an  Independent  minister  in 
Wales,  was  educated  at  Carmarthen,  settled  first  at 
Abergavenny,  and  was  tutor  of  an  academy  there.  In 
1783  he  went  to  Loudon  as  pastor  at  Fetter  Lane,  and 
tutor  in  the  Homerton  Academy.  He  was  one  of  the 
six  Merchant  Lecturers  from  1783.  He  filled  his  varied 
duties  with  great  respectability  and  necceptaucc  till  his 
health  failed,  and  he  died  after  July,  1795.  He  pub- 
lished several  Sermons.  Sec  Wilson,  1 Assenting  Church- 
es, iii,  462, 463. 

Davies,  Benjamin  (2).  a Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Llaugan,  Carmarthenshire,  in  1777.  He  was 
baptized  in  1795;  had  a good  education;  was  ordained 
at  F'fvuon  in  1792,  and  after  a life  of  great  usefulness 
died  there,  Aug.  16, 1828.  See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Maga- 
s»me,  1829,  p.  181.  (J.C.S.) 

Davies,  Benjamin  (3),  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Aug.  31,  1833.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  for  a few  years  was 
engaged  in  secular  business,  but  in  October,  1854,  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  South  Chard,  Somersetshire; 
in  eighteen  months  removed  to  Linsdaie,  and  preached 
till  the  close  of  1858,  when  he  went  to  Greenwich,  where 
he  was  pastor  until  his  sudden  death,  May  II,  1872.  See 
(Loud.)  Baptist  Iland-lxxtk , 1874,  p.  265.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Daniel  (1),  a Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Pembrokeshire  in  1814.  He  graduated 
from  Pontypool  College  in  1841 ; became  co-pastor  with 
Rev.  Robert  Williams  at  Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  for  a few 
years;  pastor  at  Llanelly,  near  Abergavenny,  for  twelve 
years,  and  afterwards  at  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan,  until 
"his  death,  Dec.  14,  1867.  See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand- 
book, 1869,  p.  139.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Daniel  (2),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Maelgrove,  Pembrokeshire,  in 
1780.  He  was  early  converted  to  Christ;  ordained  at 
Khesvcae,  Flintshire,  in  1808;  five  years  later  removed 
to  (hudigan, and  remained  there  until  his  death,  Jan.  18, 
1867.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1868,  p.266. 

Davies,  Daniel  (3),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hawey  Mill,  Radnorshire,  April 
17,  1787.  He  was  converted  when  very  young;  trained 
for  the  ministry  at  Wrexham  College;  was  ordained 
at  Samau,  Montgomeryshire,  where  he  labored  ten  years ; 
thence  removed  to  Wollerton,  Salop,  where  ho  contin- 
ued until  his  death,  March  20,1865.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1866,  p.245. 


Davies,  Daniel  (4),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  (Castle  Villa,  Pembrokeshire,  iu 
1791.  He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  eighteen; 
began  preaching  in  the  following  year;  in  1812  entered 
Abergavenny  Academy;  in  1819  wns  ordained  co-pas- 
tor at  Trefgarn  and  Penybont ; afterwards  had  oversight 
of  the  churches  at  Gower,  Glamorganshire,  at  Winslow, 
again  at  Penybont,  and  finally  at  Zion's  Hill,  Pembroke- 
shire, where  he  died,  Sept.  28, 1859.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1860,  p.  181. 

Davies,  Daniel  (5),  D.D.,  a Welsh  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Carmarthenshire,  Dec.  15,  1797.  He 
became  blind  at  the  age  of  seven ; studied  for  a time 
in  the  Liverpool  College  for  the  Blind,  and  for  a short 
period  was  a preacher  among  the  Welsh  Presbyterians. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  became  a Baptist,  and 
for  five  years  was  pastor  of  a Welsh  Church  in  London, 
when  he  removed  to  Bethesda,  Swansea,  and  there  had 
charge  of  the  church  for  thirty  years.  In  1855  he  re- 
moved to  Cardigan,  where  lie  was  pastor  for  several 
years.  He  died  iu  Glamorganshire,  but  the  exact  date 
does  not  ap[>car.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encgclop.  p.  309. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Daniel  (6),  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Carmarthenshire  in  18(45.  He  joined  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  thirteen ; in  1830  became  pastor  at  Lix- 
wom,  Flintshire,  where  he  remained  seventeen  years, 
and  at  Penyfrou  and  Halkin,  until  his  death,  May  30, 
1859.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Band  - book,  1861,  p.  97. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  David  (1),  a Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Clifforch,  Cardiganshire,  February, 
1791.  He  joined  the  Church  when  very  young;  en- 
tered the  Presbyterian  College  at  Carmarthen  in  his 
seventeenth  year ; wns  co-pastor  at  Carnarvon  two  years, 
and  then  at  Pant-teg  and  Peniel,  near  Carmarthen,  un- 
til his  death,  July  31,  1864.  He  was  president  of  the 
college  at  Carmarthen  twenty-one  years.  Sec  (Loud.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1865,  p.  233. 

DavieB,  David  (2),  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  son 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Davies,  wns  born  at  Denant,  March 
2,  1794.  He  was  brought  up  a carpenter,  converted 
under  the  last  sermon  of  his  father  in  1812,  and  soon 
began  to  preach.  He  studied  under  Rev.  Micah  Thom- 
as, at  Abergavenny,  and  afterwards  at  Stepney  College, 
London.  In  1822  he  was  chosen  assistant  minister  at 
Evesham;  subsequently  was  pastor  at  Haverfordwest; 
and  after  being  for  some  years  tutor  of  the  college  at 
that  place,  died  there,  March  19,  1856.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptist  Hand-book,  1856,  p.  0. 

Davies,  David  (3),  a Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Llanybvddcr,  Carmarthenshire,  in 
June,  1798.  lie  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen ; before  he  was  tweuty,  through  the  request  of  the 
Church,  began  preaching;  was  ordained  at  New  Inn, 
near  Pontypool,  in  1823,  where  he  continued  to  preach 
until  his  death,  Dec.  12, 1875.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  I'ear- 
book,  1877,  p.  353. 

Davies.  David  (4),  a Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, wns  bom  at  Blaenpantyvi,  in  the  parish  of  Troedv- 
roer,  in  1806.  He  was  converted  about  1822,  while  at- 
tending the  Neuaddlwyd  Academy;  in  1828  began 
preaching,  and  was  ordained  pastor  at  Capcl-y-rcu-cel- 
ian ; in  1839  removed  to  tampeter,  where  he  labored 
till  his  death,  Dec.  17, 1871.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
Book,  1873,  p.  322. 

Davies.  David  (5),  a Met  hodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, wns  bom  at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  Wales, 
June  10, 1807.  He  embraced  religion  in  early  life ; re- 
ceived license  to  preach  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  came  to 
America  in  1831,  and  in  1833  united  with  the  Oneida 
Conference.  He  became  so  affected  by  blindness  thnt 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  all  active  work  in  1873, 
and  died  Feb.  2, 1878.  Seo  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1878,  p.  67. 
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Davies,  David  (6),  a Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, labored  eleven  years,  and  then  suffered  two  years 
of  indisposition  and  inability  to  perform  his  pastoral 
duties,  when  he  died  at  Glantaf,  Glamorganshire,  July 
16,  1851,  at  the  age  of  forty  years.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book , 1851,  p.  214. 

Davies,  David  (7),  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Culvcwm,  Carmarthenshire,  in  1813.  He  began 
to  preach  in  1836;  entered  Pontvpool  College  in  1841 ; 
in  1844  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  Church  at  Wain- 
trodau,  Bedwas,  where  he  ministered  with  great  accept- 
ance and  success  for  twenty  years.  His  next  pastorate 
was  with  the  Charles  Street  Church,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire; and  his  last  with  the  Church  in  Bedwas, 
where  he  died,  Jan.  11,  1872.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist 
Iland-book , 1873,  p.  256.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  David  Milton,  a Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  near  Lampeter,  Cardiganshire,  Nov. 
23,  1827.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1840;  studied  two 
years  at  Hanover,  and  four  years  at  Brecon  College; 
was  ordained  at  Hay,  Brecon,  in  1853 ; about  a year  Later 
became  pastor  at  Wern  and  Penycae,  in  Cardiganshire, 
where  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  success  until 
1858,  then  removed  to  Llanfyllin,  Montgomeryshire,  and 
remained  until  his  death,  June  7,  1869.  For  some 
years  he  was  one  of  the  rcs|x»nsible  editors  of  the 
Dysgedydd,  a denominational  monthly.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1870,  p.  283. 

Davies,  David  Rowland,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Ystradfellte,  Glamorganshire,  South 
Wales,  in  1809.  In  1843  he  emigrated  to  America,  and 
was  ordained  June  17  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Brady’s 
Bend,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  15,  1881.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1882,  p.  28. 

Davies.  Ebenezer,  F.G.S.,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Ruthin,  North  Wales, 
April  3,1808.  He  was  educated  at  Rotherham  College, 
and  settled  at  Tabernacle  Chapel,  Stockport,  in  1838. 
After  one  year  of  unexampled  success,  he  accepted  a 
call  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  go  to  New 
Amsterdam,  in  Berbice,  British  Guiana,  where  he  la- 
bored faithfully  until  18-18.  He  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  the  minister  of  a chapel  in  London, 
where  he  remained  twenty-four  years.  Ills  last  years 
were  spent  in  Southport.  He  died  at  Bryniach,  Ruthin, 
Feb.  3,  1882.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1883,  p. 
275. 

Davies,  Edward  (1),  a Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  1769.  He  began  to  preach  in  1789,  and 
finally  was  pastor  of  the  English  and  Welsh  Church  at 
Maesteg,  Glamorganshire,  where  he  died,  Nov.  8,  1843. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1844,  p.  16.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Edward  (2),  a Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Llanrhaiadr-y-Mochnant,  May, 
1786.  He  was  converted  in  youth ; began  his  ministry 
in  1815,  at  Capel  Helyg  and  Rhoslan ; in  1822  became 
pastor  of  the  churches  at  Pcnystryt  and  Maenlwrog; 
relinquished  his  pastoral  work  in  1856,  but  continued  to 
preach  in  different  places  till  near  his  death,  at  Traws- 
fvnvdd,  Jan.  5,  1872.  Sec  (Ix>nd.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1873,  p.  323. 

Davies,  Edward  (3),  A.M.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  near  Newport,  Shropshire. 
March  15, 1796.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen  years  of 
age;  in  March,  1813,  joined  the  Church  at  Harwood; 
entered  North  Wales  Academy,  at  Llanfyllin,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1817 ; in  1820  was  appointed  tutor  of  classics,  and 
in  January  was  ordained  as  co-pastor,  at  Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire,  and  as  pastor  of  the  neighboring 
church  of  Bwlchyfridd.  In  1839  he  removed  with  the 
academy  to  Brecon,  retaining  his  office  as  classical 
tutor  until  his  death,  Feb.  25, 1857.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1858,  p.  1%. 

Davies,  Evan  (1),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hcngwm,  Cardiganshire,  in  1805. 


He  was  carefully  trained  as  a Calvinistic  Methodist; 
experienced  conversion  in  early  manhood  in  I»ndon, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  engage  in  business ; joined 
the  Congregationalists;  studied  at  Neuaddlwyd  Acad- 
emy, ami  at  the  Western  Academy;  and  settled  as 
minister  first  at  Great  Torrington,  North  Devon,  for  a 
short  time ; was  sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
after  ordination,  in  1835,  to  Penang,  China,  where  he 
devoted  himself  incessantly  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
language,  established  a Christian  school  for  native  chil- 
dren, ami  preached  to  the  English  soldiers  stationed 
there.  Mr.  Davies  returned  to  England  in  1846,  trav- 
elled as  missionary  agent  until  1844,  when  he  accepted 
the  oversight  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Rich- 
mond, Surrey.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Hey  wood,  Lan- 
cashire,  remained  there  two  years,  then  went  to  Dal- 
ston,  and  finally  to  Hornsey,  where  he  died.  June  18, 
1864.  Mr.  Davies  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  China  and  her  Spiritual  Claims: — Memoirs  of 
the  Iter.  Samutl  Dyer : — .4n  Appeal  to  the  Reason  and 
Good  Conscience  of  Catholics:  — lectures  on  the  Sab- 
bath ; and  editor  of  the  following  works : letters  of 
j the  late  Rec.  Samuel  Dyer  to  his  Children ; Lectures  on 
! Christian  TheoU>gy,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Payne;  and 
: The  I Yorks  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edvard  Williams  of 
! Rotherham.  His  notes  on  Original  Sin  and  Baptism. , 
' which  appear  in  his  edition  of  Dr.  Williams's  works, 
evince  great  power  as  a thinker.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1865,  p.  234. 

Davies,  Evan  (2),  a Welsh  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Cellan,  near  Lampeter,  in  Noveml>er,  1819. 
He  was  converted  in  1839, entered  the  ministry  in  1846, 
and  died  at  Llangollen,  Jan.  11,  1877.  Sec  Minutes  of 
the  British  Conference,  1877,  p.  27. 

Davies,  Francis  Barton,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  He  was  converted  in  early  life:  began  his  minis- 
try in  the  Holston  Conference,  but  afterwards  gave  up 
preaching  for  a time,  on  account  of  failing  health;  in 
1866  again  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  in  the  North 
Georgia  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  until  his  death, 
at  Decatur,  April  25, 1881,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M. 
E.  Church  South,  1881,  p.  332. 

Davies,  George,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  sent  out  by  the  British  Conference  in  1863  to  West 
Africa,  where,  after  a few  months  of  earnest  and  useful 
labor,  his  health  failed.  Returning  to  his  native  land, 
he  was  appointed  in  1865  to  the  South  Bristol  Circuit; 
but  died  at  Cardiff,  Aug.  8,  1866,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
vear  of  his  age.  See  Minutes  of  the  Bntish  Confei'ence, 
1866,  p.  39. 

Davies,  George  Palmer,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Narberth,  Pembrokeshire, 
April  30, 1826.  He  was  educated  at  Carmarthen  and 
Homerton  colleges,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  en- 
tered upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Wandsworth, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Retiring  to  recuperate 
his  failing  health,  he  sojourned  in  Bunn  and  subsequent- 
ly in  Berlin,  pursuing  his  theological  studies,  lie  re- 
fused the  chair  of  theology  at  Carmarthen  College,  and 
accepted  the  agency  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  south  Germany.  For  several  years  he  lived 
in  Frankfort;  but  in  1869,  having  been  called  to  super- 
intend the  entire  work  of  the  Bible  Society  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death,  April  23,  1881.  He 
wrote,  Erimierungsbldtter  von  Ereuttdrshand  ( Berlin, 
1881).  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  292. 

Davies,  Henry  (1),  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Lianggloffan,  Pembrokeshire,  in  1783.  He  be- 
gan to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty;  studied 
two  years  at  Abergavenny  Gdlege;  and  in  1811  was 
chosen  co-pastor  in  his  native  town,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  Aug.  23, 1862.  For  twenty-eight  veara 
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be  was  secretary  of  the  association  in  his  shire.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book , 1863,  p.  113.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Henry  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Barnstable,  Oct,  28, 1799.  He  was  con- 
verted at  sixteen ; was  appointed  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1821 ; returned  to  England  in  1824;  was  henceforth  en- 
gaged in  the  home  work ; became  a supernumerary  in 
1853;  re-entered  the  itinerancy  in  1839;  retired  in  1865; 
and  died  in  Cambridge,  Jan.  19,  1870.  See  Minutes  of 
the  British  Conference,  1870,  p.  22. 

Davies,  Henry  (3),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Loudon  in  1817.  He  studied  at 
Newport  Pagnel  Academy;  preached  successively  at 
Godmancbester,  Ryde,  and  Lavciiham ; and  died  March 
22,  1877.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1878,  p.  812. 

Davies,  Henry  (4),  a Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Bwlch-v-gwynt,  Carmarthenshire, 
May  21,  1820.  He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen ; began  preaching  in  the  following  year;  studied 
for  the  ministry  at  F rood- Vale  Academy;  and  was  or- 
dained in  1842  at  Bethania,  Llanon,  where  he  labored 
successfully  until  his  death,  Feb.  1,  1871.  Sec  (Loud.) 
Cong.  Year-biok,  1872,  p.  311. 

Davies,  Howell,  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Trelech  in  1818,  and  brought  up  an  Independent. 
In  1844  he  was  immersed  and  began  to  preach.  In  1850 
he  removed  to  Maestig,  Glamorganshire;  and,  while 
keeping  a school,  and  serving  as  pastor  over  the  Bap- 
tist Church  there,  he  died,  April  25, 1866.  Sec  (Lond.) 
Baptist  Hand-book,  1866. 

Davies.  Isaac  (I),  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
bora  near  Corwen,  ()cr.  21,  1817.  lie  studied  at  the 
college  in  Bradford  in  1843;  became  pastor  of  the  unit- 
ed churches  of  Swamvick  ami  Biddings,  in  Derbyshire; 
in  November,  1850,  removed  to  Cupar-Fife,  Scotland ; 
and  in  September,  1853,  to  Ncwcastle-on-Tync,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  and  died  July  19,  1860.  Sec 
(Lond.)  Baptist  II ami-book,  1862,  p.  106.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Isaac  (2),  a Welsh  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Mynydd-bacli,  Carmarthen.  lie  united 
with  the  Methodist  society  in  early  life;  preached  for 
some  time  in  the  Welsh  language ; was  accepted  for  the 
ministry  in  1857,  and  sent  to  Irelaud,  where  he  labored 
six  years;  was  appointed  to  an  English  charge  in  1863; 
and  died  suddenly  at  Cliipping-Norton,  Oxfordshire, 
April,  1868.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1808,  p.  24. 

Davies,  Jacob,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  Feb.  22, 
1816.  He  was  converted  and  baptized  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  soon  afterwards  began  to  preach.  In 
1840  be  entered  Bradford  College ; and  in  1844  was 
sent  out  to  Ceylon  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society ; 
in  1847  his  health  failed,  but  he  continued  to  labor  as 
he  had  strength  till  his  death,  at  Colombo,  in  April, 
1849.  Sec  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1850,  p.  44. 

Davies.  James  Adams,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  York  District,  S.C.,  May  20, 1829.  He  was 
converted  in  early  life;  educated  in  Davidson  College, 
N.  C.;  graduated  from  the  theological  seminary  at 
Columbia,  & C.,  in  1855,  when  he  was  licensed  by  the 
Bethel  Presbytery;  was  ordained,  in  1857,  pastor  of 
Beersheba  Church,  and  died  at  Yorkville,  March  18, 
1867.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  325. 

Davies,  James  E.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  Oct.  20,  1787.  He 
was  converted  in  1800;  in  1818  removed  to  Illinois,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Illinois  Presbytery ; be- 
came pastor  at  Hopedale,  and  died  there,  Oct.  22,  1862. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  414. 

Davies.  J ohn  (1),  D.I).,  a Welsh  clergyman  and  an- 
tiquary. was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century 
in  Denbighshire,  and  educated  by  William  Morgan,  af- 
terwards bishop  of  St.  Asapli,  and  at  Jesus  College,  Ox- 


ford. He  was  rector  of  Malloyd,  in  Merionethshire,  and 
canon  of  St.  Asaph.  He  was  a fine  Greek  and  Hebrew 
scholar.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  works 
are,  .4  ntiquet  Lingua  Britannica  (1621, 8vo) : — Dictiona • 
rium  Latino- Brit annicum.  He  also  assisted  in  translat- 
ing the  Bible  into  Welsh,  in  that  correct  edition  which 
came  out  in  1620.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. ; Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Davies,  John  (2),  D.I).,  an  English  clergyman 
and  an  eminent  critic,  was  bom  in  London,  April  22, 
1679.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School 
and  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1698;  was  chosen  n fellow  of  his  college 
in  1702,  and  became  proctor  in  1709.  In  1711.  having 
distinguished  himself  by  several  learned  publications, 
he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Fen-Ditton,  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  a prebend  in  the  Church  of  Ely,  taking 
the  same  year  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1716  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Queen’s  College.  He  died  March  7, 
1732.  Dr.  Davies  was  not  the  author  of  any  original 
work,  but  employed  himself  in  publishing  some  correct 
editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  antiquity.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Davies,  John  (3),  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Piccadilly,  London,  March  4,  1792. 
lie  studied  at  Hoxton  College ; was  first  settled  at  Bath, 
but  soon  accepted  an  invitation  to  ltodborough,  Glou- 
cestershire, where  he  remained  a considerable  |>eriod ; 
was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Rev.  George  White- 
field's  chapel  in  Bristol;  resigned  on  account  of  ill- 
health;  remained  some  years  without  a charge,  and 
then  accepted  a co-pastorate  at  Taunton.  He  after- 
wards settled  at  Oswestry,  where  he  remained  six  or 
seven  years,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  Independent 
chapel  at  Welshpool,  where  lie  died  in  March,  1851.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1851,  p.  213. 

Davies,  John  (4),  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Llangyfni,  Carmarthenshire,  Wales, 
Aug.  30, 1769.  He  joined  the  Calvinislic  Methodists  in 
1786 ; studied  at  Trevecca  and  Chcshunt  colleges  ; was 
ordained  at  Spa  Fields  iu  1796;  settled  first  at  Ilnnds- 
worth,  and  subsequently  at  Tetburv,  Ludgcrsliall,  and 
Wliitstablc;  in  1829  retired  to  Reading,  but  was  soon 
after  urged  to  accept  the  pastorate  at  Bracknell,  Berk- 
shire; thither  be  removed,  and,  after  fourteen  years  of 
earnest  labor,  was  disabled  by  paralysis,  and  died  March 
2,  1861.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1862,  p.  227. 

Davies,  John  (5),  an  English  Congregational  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  in  1771.  lie  left  England,  May  ft, 
1800,  and  arrived  at  Tahiti,  Polynesia,  July  10,  1801, 
when  the  island  was  sunken  in  barbarism  and  idola- 
try. On  account  of  the  fierce  war  that  broke  out  in 
Tahiti  in  1808,  be  was  obliged  to  retire  to  lluahcine; 
after  remaining  there  n year,  went  to  Port  Jackson, 
which  lie  reached  Feb.  17, 1810;  returned  to  Tahiti  in 
September,  1811;  but  in  1818  again  removed  to  lltia- 
heiuc,  and  thence  to  Papara  in  1820,  where  he  labored 
till  bis  death  iu  1856.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1857,  p.  175. 

Davies,  John  (6),  a Welsh  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
born  in  Flintshire  in  1784.  He  joined  the  Methodist 
society  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  entered  the  ministry  in 
1806,  and  died  Dec.  21, 1845.  See  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference,  1846. 

Davies,  John  (7),  a Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Esgcrfynwcnt,  Carmarthenshire,  iu  1799. 
lie  was  converted  at  the  age  of  ten;  studied  six  years 
nt  Carmarthen  College,  beginning  in  1819,  supplying, 
meanwhile,  several  vacant  churches;  was  ordained  in 
1826,  at  Sumtnerfield  Cha|»c],  Neath,  Glamorganshire; 
resigned  in  1838,  but  continued  to  preach  nt  various 
places  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  3,  1862.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1864,  p.  206. 

Davies,  John  (8),  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
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was  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  March  5, 1799.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  nine ; became  a local  preacher 
nine  years  later;  emigrated  to  New  York  city  in  1827, 
where  for  years  he  did  valiant  work  as  a city  mission- 
ary; and  in  1836  entered  the  New  York  Conference, 
wherein  he  labored  until  his  death,  July  2,  1876.  See 
Minutes  of  A tmual  Conferences,  1877,  p.  42. 

Davies,  John  (9),  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  Sept.  9,  1800,  near  Abcrvstwith,  Cardiganshire, 
Wales.  lie  was  converted  at  fourteen  years  of  age; 
soon  after  joined  the  Church  at  Woolwich;  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  entered  the  college  at  IJaufyllin;  was  pastor 
at  New  Cross,  Deptford,  four  years;  and  in  October, 
1826,  became  pastor  at  Daventry,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  June  27, 1857.  Sec  (Loud.)  Cony.  Year- 
book, 1858,  p.  197. 

Davies,  John  (10),  a Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Cilianaeron,  Cardiganshire,  April,  1805. 
He  joined  the  Church  very  early  in  life;  studied  at  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Carmarthen ; was  ordained  pas- 
tor at  Bwlchvffridd,  Montgomeryshire ; twelve  years 
later  retired  to  Llanwnog,  and  preached  occasionally  at 
various  places  till  his  death,  June  24, 1872.  See  (Lond.) 
Cony.  Year-book,  1873,  p.  322. 

Davies,  John  (11), an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, previously  a Methodist  local  preacher  at  Ebenezer, 
Newport,  Pembrokeshire,  was  ordained  pastor  at  Gideon, 
April  19, 1843;  resigned  in  1871,  but  was  able  for  some 
time  to  preach  occasionally;  and  died  Aug.  22, 1880,  in 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  See  (Lond.)  Cony. 
Year-book,  1881,  p.  369. 

Davies,  John  (12),  a Welsh  Congregational  min- ! 
ister,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Mothvey,  Carmarthen- 
shire, May  1,  1823.  He  was  converted  in  his  twelfth  ' 
year;  began  to  preach  when  but  sixteen;  completed  a 
course  at  Brecon  College;  was  ordained  at  Llanelly, 
Brecknockshire,  in  1846;  became  pastor  at  Aberaman  in 
1854;  in  1863  removed  to  Cardiff,  and  in  1868  resigned 
his  Welsh  charge,  and  became  pastor  of  an  English  con- 
gregation which  he  had  organized  in  Cardiff;  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  till  his  death,  May  8.  1874.  He 
edited  the  Biemiad,  a Welsh  quarterly,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  I860  until  a few  months  of  his  death. 
Sec  (Lond.)  Cony.  Year-book,  1875,  p.  321. 

Davies,  John  (13),  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Wales  in  1824.  He  was  a student  at  Bala  Col- 
lege, Merionethshire ; was  ordained  pastor  at  Conway, 
Dec.  19,  1849;  subsequently  served  at  llenryd,  where, 
he  remained  until  1859;  then  was  installed  pastor  at 
Amwvthiz,  and  in  1864  at  Ruthya.  From  1868  to  1879 
he  was  engaged  in  farming,  and  in  the  latter  year  ar- 
rived in  America.  From  January,  1880,  he  was  noting 
pastor  in  Mineral  Ridge,  ().,  until  his  death,  Feb. 9, 1881. 
See  Cony.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  28. 

Davies,  John  (14),  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  j 
Birmingham,  Fmgland,  April  11,  1837.  He  wns  cdu- | 
cated  at  Rawdcn  College,  Yorkshire , ordained  in  1862  j 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Bond 
Street  Church  live  years;  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1867,  and  for  four  years  took  charge  of  the  Church  in 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  In  1872  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Central  Church,  Norwich,  where  his  health  sud- 
denly failed,  Dec.  28,  1879.  He  returned  to  England, 
and  died  in  Birmingham,  April  19,  1880.  See  The 
Christian  Secretary,  April,  1880.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  John  (15),  a Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Maestog,  Glamorganshire.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  British  school  in  his  native  town,  and 
then  became  a pupil-teacher  in  Aberdare;  afterwards 
entered  the  Normal  College  at  Swansea  ns  assistant  mas-  j 
ter,  whence  lie  went  to  the  Carmarthen  Presbyterian  j 
College.  Sept.  4,  1871,  he  was  ordained  jrnstor  of  the 
English  Church  at  Maesteg  and  the  Welsh  Church  at 
Zoar,  but,  owing  to  failing  health,  gave  up  his  charge  i 
and  became  master  of  the  Llangadog  Grammar-school, i 


in  which  position  he  died,  May  21,  1879,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  See  (Lond.)  Cony.  Year-book , 1880,  p.  319. 

Davies,  John  (16),  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  St-  George’s,  near  Cardiff,  Sept.  17,  1851.  He 
joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  early  de- 
cided to  enter  the  ministry,  preaching  his  first  sermon 
when  about  eighteen.  In  1872  he  entered  Cardigan 
Grammar-school,  and  afterwards  spent  three  years  in 
Haverfordwest  College.  In  June,  1876,  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Penycae,  North  Wales, 
where  he  labored  diligently  until  1879.  He  then  went 
to  Porth,  Rhondda  Valley,  Glamorganshire;  and  died 
June  9,  1880.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1882,  p. 
300. 

Davies,  John  David,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Braintree,  Essex,  Feb.  10,  1829. 
He  was  converted  when  about  eighteen  years  old : stud- 
ied at  Hackney  College;  wassettledat  Blakeney, Glouces- 
tershire, seven  years ; was  sent  by  the  Colonial  Mission- 
ary Society  to  Melbourne  in  1863,  ami  was  soon  called 
to  the  pastorate  at  Kew,  in  the  vicinity.  After  three 
years  he  returned,  in  ill-health,  to  England ; and  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  at  Wareham,  Dorset,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  March  4, 1871.  See  (Lond.)  Cony. 
Year-book,  1872,  p.  312. 

Davies,  John  Jordan,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Cardigan,  Wales,  and  brought  up  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but  changed  his  views,  was 
baptized,  and  studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Baptist 
College  in  Bristol.  He  was  successively  pastor  at  Bath ; 
in  1828  at  Tottenham,  London  ; in  1849  at  Luton,  Bed- 
fordshire, where  he  died,  Oct.  4, 1858. 

Davies,  John  Le  Roy,  n Presbyterian  minister, 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  B.  Davies,  was  bom  in  Chester 
District,  S.  C.,  Nov.  3,  1799.  He  received  a thorough 
academic  education;  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1821.  and  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  J.,  in  1824;  was  licensed  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  Bethel  Presby- 
tery, then  in  connection  with  the  synod  of  North  Car- 
olina, June  7, 1827.  His  first  charge  was  Catholic  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  Chester  District,  S.  C.,  where  he 
labored  for  eleven  years;  in  1839  he  became  pastor  of 
Prospect  and  Centre  churches,  in  Concord  Presbytery, 
N. C. ; in  1845  gave  up  the  latter;  in  1850  returned  to 
South  Carolina,  and  supplied  several  churches  in  his 
native  region ; in  1859  visited  Arkansas,  and,  returning 
to  South  Carolina,  died  June  16,  1860.  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  85. 

Davies,  John  Philip,  a Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Bangor.  Cardiganshire,  March  12, 1786,  and 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  David  Davies,  a clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  began 
to  frequent  meetings  of  Dissenters,  and  at  length,  with 
his  father's  reluctant  consent,  joined  the  Baptists,  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  He  became  pastor  at  Holywell,  in 
North  Wales,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  a small  congre- 
gation of  Welsh  Baptists  in  Liverpool,  but  after  a time 
removed  to  London;  soon  returned  to  Wales  and  be- 
came pastoral  Fcrryside.  Carmarthenshire.  After  sev- 
eral years  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Tredegar  Iron 
Works,  Monmouthshire,  where  he  died,  Aug.  23, 1832. 
Sec  (Lond.)  Baptist  Mayazine,  1836,  p.  271.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Jonathan,  a Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Neuaddlwyd,  Cardiganshire.  Oct.  26, 
1802.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  youth;  studied  at 
Neuaddlwyd  Academy;  in  1828  became  pastor  at  Har- 
wood, Flintshire ; soon  afterwards  he  removed  to  Carer- 
gwil,  where  he  labored  until  1860,  when  he  retired  to 
Abergele,  Ihmbighshire,  and  there  died.  May  24, 1871. 
Sec  (Lond.)  Cony.  Year-book,  1872,  p.  311. 

Davies,  Joseph,  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Bettws,  Cardiganshire,  in  February,  1803.  He 
was  baptized  and  joined  the  Church  at  ten  years  of 
age ; was  first  pastor  at  Eardisland  for  two  years,  then 
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at  Whilostone,  Hereford,  from  1829  until  his  death, 
Aug.  12,  1850. 

Davies,  Joshua,  a Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  near  Newcastle  Emlyn,  Carmarthenshire, 
in  1837.  He  joiner!  the  Church  in  his  youth;  studied 
at  the  Congregational  College  at  Bala;  was  ordained 
at  Newmarket,  Flintshire,  in  1863,  and  labored  there  un- 
til his  death,  July  5,  1869.  bee  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1870,  p.  284. 

Davies.  J.  F.,  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  son  of 
Bev.  Daniel  Davies  (1),  was  born  at  Cwmdu,  in  the  parish 
of  Talley,  Carmarthenshire,  April  4, 1848.  lie  was  bap- 
tized by  his  father  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  studied  for 
three  years  at  the  college  of  Haverfordwest ; was  recog- 
nised as  pastor  at  Alternant,  Aberdare,  in  August,  1869; 
and  died  May  26, 1872.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book , 
1873,  p.  256.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies.  J.  G , a Welsh  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Brecknockshire  in  1832.  He  joined  the 
Church  in  early  life;  studied  at  Brecon  Independent 
College ; and  in  1867  was  ordained  at  Penywem,  Dow- 
lais.  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Jan.  21,  1870. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1871,  p.  310. 

Davies,  Miles,  a Welsh  clergyman,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  in  TrcY-Abbot,  in 
Whitcford  parish,  Flintshire.  He  was  a vehement  foe 
to  popery,  Arianism,  and  Sociuianism,  and  of  the  most 
fervent  loyalty  to  George  I and  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession. He  went  to  London  and  published  a few  works, 
among  which  are  his  Athena  Britamnca  (1715,  8vo); 
— and  A Critical  History  of  Pamphlets  (1715).  Little 
else  is  known  of  him.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.; 
Allibono,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Davies,  Owen,  a Welsh  Wesleyan  minister,  wan 
bom  at  Wrexham  in  1752.  He  was  converted  through 
Methodist  instrumentality ; became  a local  preacher  in 
London,  and  in  1789  was  sent  by  Wesley  to  Manchester. 
He  next  travelled  the  Bedford,  Lynn,  Bristol,  North- 
ampton, Chester,  Oxford,  and  Penzance  circuits,  until, 
in  1800,  he  was  sent  to  North  Wales.  He  preached 
there  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  often  called  “ the  Welsh 
bishop."  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Liverpool  cir- 
cuit for  two  years,  and  died  Jan.  30,  1830.  See  Wed. 
Meth.  Magazine,  1832,  p.  389,  469,  541 ; Smith,  Hist,  of 
Wed.  Methodism,  ii,  359-395;  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference,  1830. 

Davies,  Philip,  nn  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Whitchurch,  Hampshire,  Oct.  21,  1773.  After 
his  conversion  he  joined  the  Independent  Church  at 
Reading,  and  in  1802  the  Baptist  Church  there;  soon 
after  became  pastor  in  Oakingham;  in  1808  removed 
to  his  native  town,  where  he  labored  until  his  death, 
Sept.  7,  1840.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1841, 
p.  32.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies.  Philip  L.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Wales  in  1831;  baptized  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in 
Biaenero,  Monmouthshire;  soon  after  came  to  I’otts- 
villc,  Pa.,  and  began  to  preach  to  the  Welsh  people. 
For  three  years  he  was  a student  in  the  University  of 
Lew'isburgh,  and  was  ordained,  Dec.  25,  1859,  pastor  at 
Carbondale,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  then 
took  charge  of  the  English  Church  at  Blakeley.  In 
1863  he  became  pastor  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  resigning  after 
a seven  years’  successful  ministry,  to  become  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hev.  Dr.  John  Dowling,  in  the  Korean  Church, 
New  York  city,  where  he  died,  July  30,  1875.  Sec 
Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  1305.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies.  Rees,  a Welsh  Independent  minister,  was 
born  at  Lanwrtrd,  Brecknockshire,  in  1773.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Presbyterian  College,  Carmarthen  ; in 
1801  was  ordained  in  Mill  Street,  Newport,  where  he 
remained  till  1828;  and  afterwards  continued  to  preach 
occasionally  until  his  death,  in  February,  1839.  See 
(LomL)  Ecangtlical  Magazine,  1839,  p.  598. 


Davies.  Richard  (1),  a Welsh  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  bom  at  Welshpool  in  1635.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Church  of  England ; in  1667  be- 
came a Friend, and  was  more  than  once  imprisoned.  He 
frequently  made  missionary  tours  through  different  part9 
of  Great  Britain ; in  1674  was  brought  into  intimate 
relations  with  George  Fox,  and  died  Jan.  22, 1707.  See 
Friends’  Library,  xiii,  1.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Richard  (2),  a Wesleyan  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  in  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales,  Oct. 
24, 1812.  He  was  converted  under  the  Methodists ; ac- 
cepted by  the  conference  in  1837;  spent  one  year  at 
the  theological  institution;  sailed  for  Jamaica  in  Octo- 
ber, 1838 ; preached  at  Savana  La  Mar.  Bath,  and  Port 
Antonio,  and  died  Nov.  1, 1844.  See  West.  Meth.  Mag- 
azine, 1847,  p.  1041 ; Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1845. 

Davies,  Richard  P.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  Eng- 
land, March  12, 1833.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  with 
his  parents  when  twelve  years  old ; was  converted 
among  the  Wesleyans  in  1852;  removed  to  Louisiana 
and  joined  the  Church  South  in  1855;  received  license 
to  preach  in  1858;  went  to  Lewisville,  Ark.,  in  1860; 
and  in  1868  entered  the  Little  Bock  Conference,  in 
which  he  labored  zealously  until  his  denlh  by  assassi- 
nation, Feb.  24,  1871.  See  Minutes  of  Animal  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1871,  p.  619. 

Davies,  Robert,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
1 ister,  was  bom  at  Carnarvon,  Wales,  Sept.  9, 1816.  He 
! joined  the  Church  at  twelve  years  of  age;  after  study- 
ing at  the  college  at  Blackburn,  was  ordained  at  Kipley, 
in  Hampshire ; three  or  four  years  later  removed  to  llils- 
ton,  near  Wolverhampton ; after  twelve  years  resigned; 
became  pastor  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  March  3,  1861 ; in 
1872  resigned,  and  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  died, 
June  1, 1879.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  320. 

Davies,  Samuel,  a Welsh  Wesleyan  minister,  a 
native  of  Flintshire,  was  converted  early,  called  into 
the  ministry  in  1807,  became  a supernumerary  at  Holy- 
well  in  1846,  and  died  at  Denbigh,  May  7,  1854.  He 
wrote  many  valuable  books.  See  Minutes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conference,  1854. 

Davies,  Samuel  Ambrose,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  was 
born  at  Ipswich  in  1800.  He  entered  Wymondley  Acad- 
emy in  1816;  labored  first  at  Lindfield,  Sussex,  a few 
years,  and  then  was  ordained  at  Enfield,  where  lie  min- 
istered twenty  years,  and  died  Feb.  20, 1865.  Sec  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1866,  p.  246. 

Davies,  Sneyd,  D.D.,  nn  English  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Shrewsbury',  and  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  degrees  in  1737  and  1739. 
He  was  collated  to  the  canonry  of  Lichfield  in  1751; 
soon  after  presented  to  the  mastership  of  St.  John’s  Hos- 
pital. Lichfield  ; was  also  archdeacon  of  Derby,  and  rec- 
tor of  Kingslnnd,  in  Herefordshire.  He  died  Feb.  6, 
1769.  He  wrote  several  of  the  anonymous  imitations 
of  Horace  in  Duncombe’s  edition  (1767),  and  at  the  end 
of  volume  four  is  given  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  from  a poem  by  him,  entitled,  The  Progress  of 
Science.  See  Chalmers.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibono,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  ami  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Davies,  Stephen,  a preacher  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Free  Church,  was  born  at  Camborne,  Cornwall, 
Jan.  7,  1816.  He  was  converted  at  nineteen,  and  joined 
the  Methodists;  entered  the  ministry  of  (lie  Method- 
ist Free  Church  in  1852,  ami  dic-d  at  Ripley,  Derby- 
shire, July  18,  1874.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  17 th  Annual 
A ssembly. 

Davies,  Theophilus,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Hanover  (’Impel  Parsonage,  near 
Abergavenny,  Oct.  19, 1798.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Em- 
manuel Davies,  being  the  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Han- 
over, he  was  early  led  to  Christ,  and  commenced  preach- 
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ing  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  entered  the  Western 
Academy  in  1816,  and  settled  at  Hazlegrove,  near  Stock- 
port,  in  1821 ; afterwards  at  Stourbridge,  Worcester- 
shire, where  he  was  ordained.  Sept.  5,  1826;  in  1835 
removed  to  Ludlow,  in  1852  to  Newton-lc  Willows,  Lan- 
cashire, and  from  there  to  Hungerford,  Berkshire,  in 
1857  ; resigned  in  1865,  and  preached  occasionally  until 
his  death  at  Hereford,  Nov.  7, 1879.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1880,  p.  321. 

Davies,  Thomas  (1),  a missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  at  Kington,  Herefordshire,  Dec. 
21  (O.  S.),  1736.  His  father  settled  in  the  town  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  the  son  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1758 ; and,  after  three  years  of  theological  study, 
was  ordained  in  England  in  August,  1761 ; returned  to 
America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  preached 
at  New  Milford,  Roxburv,  Sharon,  New  Preston,  and 
New  Fairfield — to  which  Litchfield  was  soon  added. 
He  also  held  occasional  services  in  Washington,  Kent, 
Cornwall,  Salisbury,  Great  Barrington,  and  Woodbury. 
He  died  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  May  12,  1766.  Sec 
Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , v,  265. 

Davies,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  brought  up  a stone-mason;  delivered  a lecture  on 
Monday  evenings,  in  Angel  Alley,  London ; was  minis- 
ter at  Petticoat  Lane  about  fourteen  years,  and  died 
very  suddenly,  June  15,  1763.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches , iv,  426. 

Davies,  Thomas  (3),  a Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Llangcler,  Carmar- 
thenshire. He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and,  after  preaching  some  years  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, was  ordained  at  Pentreath,  Isle  of  Anglesey,  in 
1825;  afterwards  ministered  at  Festeniog,  Aberdaron, 
and  Moclfro,  and  retired  to  BodfTord,  where  he  diet!, 
April  26,  1865.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1866,  p. 
246. 

Davies,  Thomas  (4),  a Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Trclech,  Carmar- 
thenshire, in  1820.  He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age 
of  sixteen;  in  his  twentv-tirst  year  began  to  preach; 
entered  Brecon  College  in  1843,  and  in  1847  was  or- 
dained at  Llandilo,  Carmarthenshire,  where  he  labored 
until  his  suddeu  death,  Oct-28, 1873.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1874,  p.  321. 

Davies,  Thomas  Frederick,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  1793.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1813 ; spent  the  two  following  years  teaching 
in  New  Haven,  meantime  pursuing  his  theological  stud- 
ies; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816;  in  1817  was  or- 
dained at  Huntington  ; in  1819  removed  to  New  Haven, 
became  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Sjiedator,  and  sev- 
eral years  later  was  connected  with  the  Jleligious  In- 
telligencer. From  1829  to  1839  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Green  Farms,  now  Westport ; the  next  ten 
years  resided  in  New  Haven,  and  died  at  Westport,  Feb. 
16, 1865.  See  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop.  1865,  p.  634. 

Davies,  William  (1), a Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, w as  bom  at  Caerlem,  Devonshire,  Dec.  24,  1785. 
He  was  converted  in  youth ; began  to  preach  at  the 
age  of  seventeen ; studied  under  a private  instructor  at 
Glandwr,  and  in  the  same  way  completed  his  theologi- 
cal training  at  Pembroke;  was  ordained  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  at  Fishguard,  South  Wales,  where  he  labored 
until  1865,  when  lie  resigned  the  regular  pastorate.  He 
died  Jan.  4,  1875.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year  book , 1876, 
p.  825. 

Davies,  William  (2),  a Welsh  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Llnnfyllin.  Montgomeryshire,  in  1787. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; in  1809  com- 
menced his  ministry,  the  last  fifteen  years  of  which 
were  spent  near  Brecon,  where  he  died,  Oct.  15, 1869. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference , 1870,  p.  19. 

Davies,  William  (3),  a Welsh  Congregational 


minister,  was  bom  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pcnrhywga- 
led,  Cardiganshire,  Dec.  31, 1792.  He  was  converted  in 
his  twentieth  year  ; educated  at  Neuaddlwyd  and  Llan- 
fvllin  academies;  ordained  in  1822  at  Llangollen;  and 
in  1826  removed  to  Rhvdyceisiaid,  where  he  died,  June 
17, 1861.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1862,  p.  227, 

Davies,  ’William  (4),  a Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Cocdcaula&s,  Pembrokeshire,  May  1.  1795. 
In  March,  1816,  he  was  converted  and  baptized  at  Hav- 
erfordwest, and  soon  afterwards  began  to  preach  in  coun- 
try’ places.  Iu  1819  he  entered  Stepney  College,  and 
supplied  the  church  nt  Ilailsham  during  a vacation. 
The  aged  pastor  resigned  in  his  favor,  and  he  settled 
there,  after  various  trials  from  ill-health.  In  1838  he 
removed  to  Canterbury,  and  there  died,  Jan.  25, 1851. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1852;  (Lond.)  Baptist 
Magazine,  1851,  p.  429. 

Davies,  W.  Pollard,  an  English  Congregations! 
minister,  was  bom  at  Coventry',  July  3, 1791.  He  joined 
the  Church  at  the  age  of  sixteen ; entered  Hoxton  Acad- 
emy about  a year  later;  was  ordained  at  Wellingbor- 
ough when  about  twenty-one  years  old;  labored  eight 
years  at  that  place;  removed  into  Devonshire,  where 
he  remained  some  time  without  a charge;  served  at 
Plymouth  eight  years;  was  pastor  at  Ashburton  eleven 
years;  resided  some  time  at  Pctworth;  preached  at 
Putney  six  years,  and  finally  retired  to  Leamington, 
where  he  died,  March  13, 1872.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1873,  p.  324. 

Davies,  W.  R.,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  1800.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  youth ; 
preached  occasionally  in  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  and  in 
1838  became  pastor  at  Dowlais,  Glamorganshire,  w here 
lie  died,  Aug.  1, 1849.  See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand-book , 
1850. 

Davikna,  the  Accadiau  goddess  of  nature,  spouse 
of  Hea. 

Davila,  Fiiaxcisco,  a Spanish  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Avik,  of  a noble  family,  and  took  the  habit  of.  the 
Dominicans.  He  followed,  in  1596,  his  cousin,  tltc  car- 
dinal Davila,  to  Rome,  where  Clement  VIII  appointed 
him  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  Davila  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  dispute  which  arose  at  that  time 
between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits.  He  died  in 
1604,  leaving,  De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio  (Rome, 
1599) : — De  Confessions  ]*r  Litter  us  (Douay,  1623).  See 
Hoefer,  Sour,  liiog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Davis,  Absalom,  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Wayne  County, 
Ky.;  was  converted  in  manhood;  labored  several  years 
as  a local  preacher,  and  in  1852  entered  the  Louisville 
Conference,  w herein  he  continued  until  his  death,  Sept. 
30,  1858.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  South,  1858,  p.  8. 

Davis.  Absalom  L.,  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Tennessee,  May 
10, 1812.  In  early  life  he  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he 
was  converted  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  In  1864  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  in  Illinois,  and  in  1867  became  a mem- 
ber of  its  Illinois  Conference.  He  died  at  De  Soto,  I1L 
April  20,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  40. 

Davis,  Alpheus,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
w as  bom  in  Paris,  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1 1. 1793.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  in  1816  admit- 
ted into  the  travelling  ministry;  in  1820  became  super- 
annuated, and  dipd  Oct.  8 the  same  year.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1821,  p.  862. 

Davis.  Amos,  a minister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Bullock  County,  Ga^ 
iu  1829.  He  was  converted  and  licensed  to  preach  in 
1854 ; became  a member  of  the  Florida  Conference  sub- 
sequently, and  labored  until  bis  death,  March  16,  1864. 
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See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
SoutA,  18G4,  p.  522. 


DeL,  from  May  27, 1748,  until  his  death,  Aug.  19,  1769. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit , vi,  117, 


Davia,  Aquilla,  a Methodist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Berks  County,  l’a^  Oct.  20, 1834.  He  was  converted  in 
his  twentieth  year;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  1859;  in  18CC  became  a minister  of  the 
Evangelical  Association,  and  died  in  Ogle  County,  III., 
April  11, 1879.  See  Evangelical  Messenger. 

Davia,  Arthur,  a miuister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  bom  in  Stewart  County,  Tent)., 
Feb.  17, 181 1.  He  was  reared  under  Baptist  influence ; 
converted  in  1830,  and  joined  the  Methodists;  received 
license  to  preach  in  1831 ; in  1870  was  transferred  from 
the  Memphis  Conference  to  the  White  River  Confer- 
ence, and  died  in  April,  1879.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South , 1879,  p.  117. 

Davia,  Caleb  Bailey,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wrentbam,  Mass.,  July  3, 1807.  Without  tak- 
ing a college  course,  he  studied  theology  at  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  from  1834  to  1837 ; was  ordained 
pastor  in  Paris,  Me.,  June  27, 1838,  and  died  at  Portland, 
Jan.  12,  1855.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davia,  Charlea  S , a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter. was  employed  in  1835  as  teacher  in  Hammoudsport, 
N.  Y. ; in  1838  admitted  into  the  East  Genesee  Confer- 
ence ; located  and  resided  near  Havana,  N.  Y.,  from  1850 
to  1861 ; eventually  became  a superannuate,  and  diet! 
Not.  5, 1870,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences , 1871,  p.  158. 

Davia,  Claiborne  Albert,  D.D.,  a Cumberland 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in  Hardin  County, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  8,  1825.  While  he  was  quite  young  his 
parents  removed  to  Illinois,  and  subsequently  the  fam- 
ily went  to  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.  The  Platte  Presby- 
tery received  him  as  a candidate  for  the  ministry  in  Octo- 
ber, 1845 ; in  April,  1846,  he  was  licensed  as  a probation- 
er; and  in  April,  1847,  ordained.  The  first  six  months  he 
devoted  to  missionary  work,  chiefly  in  the  cities  of  St. 
Joseph  and  Platte ; in  1847  he  became  pastor  in  Platte ; 
in  1851  in  Lexington ; in  1859  succeeded  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M. 
Bryan  as  pastor  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
19,  1867.  Dr.  Davis  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most preachers  in  that  city.  The  General  Assembly 
appointed  him,  in  May,  1866,  a delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South.  See 
Baird,  Biographical  Sketches,  2d  series,  p.  380. 

Davis,  C.  B.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  was  bom  in  Muhlenburg  County,  Ky., 
July  19, 1815.  He  embraced  religion  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  very  early  eutered  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  His  itinerant  life  was  all  spent 
in  the  Tennessee  Conference,  first  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  then,  after  1844,  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South.  He  died  at  McMinnville,  Tenn., 
June  3,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  50. 

Davis,  C.  C.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  at  New  Springfield,  Mahoning  Co.,  O.,  in  October, 
1833.  He  was  converted  in  his  twenty-first  year;  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  in  1856;  and  in  1860  entered 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  until 
within  a short  time  of  his  death,  Oct.  17,  1866.  See 
Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1867,  p.  70. 

Davis,  Daniel  Gateward,  D.D.,  a colonial  bish- 
op of  the  Church  of  England,  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford ; graduated  in  1814 ; after  filling  vari- 
ous offices  in  the  Church  at  home,  was  consecrated  in 
Westminster  Abbey  as  bishop  of  Antigua,  West  Indies, 
in  1842.  and  died  in  London,  Oct. 25, 1857.  See  Amer. 
Quar.  Church  Rev.  1858,  p.  623. 

Davis,  David,  a Baptist  minister,  bom  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, South  Wales,  in  1707,  but  was  brought  to 
America  in  1710.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Welsh  Tract 
Baptist  Church  at  Pcncader  Hundred,  New  Castle  Co., 


Davis,  Bbenezer,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Davis  of  Walworth,  was  born 
in  1800.  lie  was  baptized  at  fifteen,  and  for  some  years 
followed  mercantile  pursuits,  preaching  occasionally.  In 
1834  be  was  chosen  pastor  at  Deal,  Kent;  afterwards 
had  a pastoral  charge  at  Lewes,  Romford,  Wycombe, 
and  Southsea;  and  finally  settled  at  Belvedere,  Kent, 
where  be  bad  a stroke  of  paralysis  in  1868,  and  died 
Oct.  23,  1870.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1872, 

Davis,  Edward,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister, who  died  at  South  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19, 1863, 
aged  fifty-nine  years,  was  the  founder  and  first  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Calvary  Church,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 
See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  January,  1864,  p.  669. 

Davis,  Edward  le,  an  English  engraver,  was 
probably  bom  in  Wales,  and  went  to  France,  where  he 
learned  the  art  of  engraving.  He  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  and  settled  in  London  about  1670.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  plates:  St.  Cecilia,  with  .1  «- 
gels ; Ecce  Homo;  The  Holy  Family.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts , s.  v. 

Davis,  Eliel,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Folkestone,  Kent,  June  5,  1803.  At  nineteen  years 
j of  age  he  went  to  London  as  a draper’s  assistant,  and 
joined  the  Church  under  Joseph  Toimey.  He  began 
to  preach  in  the  villages,  and  entered  Stepney  College 
in  1826.  In  1828  he  became  a pastor  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  in  1834  removed  to  Lambeth ; in  1841  to  Eve, 
in  Suffolk ; in  1842  to  St.  Ives,  where  he  suddenly  died, 
March  29, 1849.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1850, 
p.  41. 

Davis,  Elnathan  (1),  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Maryland  in  1739.  In  1757  he  moved  to  North 
Carolina,  ami  was  ordained  in  1764;  labored  in  that 
state  thirty-four  years,  and  then  went  to  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  served  his  Master  iu  the  ministry  till 
his  death,  the  date  of  which  docs  not  appear.  See  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  311.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Elnathan  (2),  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Holden,  Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1807.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College  in  1834;  studied  two  years 
at  the  Theological  Institute  of  Hartford ; and,  having 
been  appointed  missionary  to  South  Africa  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  was 
ordained  at  his  native  place,  Nov.  9,  1836.  Changing 
his  plans,  he  afterwards  engaged  in  home  missions  in 
south  Michigan  and  north  Indiana.  In  1845  he  labored 
in  the  American  Peace  Society;  in  September,  1846, 
was  installed  pastor  at  Ashbumham,  Moss. ; in  1849  was 
sent  as  a delegate  to  the  World’s  Peace  Convention  in 
Paris;  in  1850  became  secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society;  for  fourteen  years  was  pastor  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass. ; then,  for  a time,  secretary  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association ; and  from  1869  to  1879  pastor  in 
Auburn,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  April  9, 1881.  See  Hist. 
Cat.  of  Theol.  Inst,  of  Conn.  1881,  p.  15.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Emerson,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Ware,  Mass,,  July  15, 1798.  He  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1821 ; studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Griffin  while  tutor  there;  was  preceptor  at 
Westfield  Academy  until  February,  1836;  ordained  pas- 
tor in  Westfield  the  same  year,  and  remained  there  un- 
til his  death,  June  8,  1866.  Dr.  Davis  was  n member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1859,  p.  62;  1866,  p.  315. 

Davis,  Francis  Henry,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Kingsville,  O.,  July  17,  1837.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  I860,  and  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  there  in  1865;  was  pastor  at 
White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  from  1865  to  1867,  and  at  Napo- 
leon thereafter  until  his  death,  April  2,  1872.  See  Gen. 
! Cat.  of  Rochester  Theol.  Sem.  p.  27.  (J.  C.  S.) 
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Davis,  Franklin,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Bangor,  Me.,  Jan.  24,  1816.  lie  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  1832,  and  from  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1845 ; was  ordained  pastor  at  War- 
ren, Me.,  Oct.  C,  1847 ; in  1849  became  acting  pastor  at 
East  Orrington;  in  1854  at  Alton,  N.  II.;  in  1856  at 
North  Wrenthara  (now  Norfolk),  Mass.;  in  1860  at 
Berkley;  in  1864  at  Newington,  N.  H.;  and  from  1876 
at  Tamworth,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  a 
railroad  train  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Oct.  26,  1882.  See 
Cong,  Year-book,  1883,  p.  21. 

Davis,  Frederick  Bruce,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  1868  as 
missionary  in  I-sucaster  and  Clarendon,  S.  C. ; in  1870 
was  rector  of  St.  Mark's,  in  Clarendon,  and  also  in  charge 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  in  Sumter,  where 
he  remained  until  1872;  and  then  removed  to  I'nion  as 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  lie  died  Jan.  21, 
1873.  Sec  I 'rot.  Episc.  Almanac , 1874,  p.  138. 

Davis,  Garret,  a minister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  born  about  1814.  He  was 
converted  about  1835  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  in  1841 
entered  the  Kentucky  Conference,  wherein  he  served  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  July  18,  1844.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1846, 
p.  56. 

Davis,  George,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  1823.  He  was  converted 
in  early  life;  became  a Primitive  Methodist  preacher 
for  several  years;  in»18l6  changed  hU  views  and  was 
publicly  immersed;  for  three  years  studied  theology  at 
Monmouth;  settled  over  the  Church  at  Tetburv;  and 
was  ordained  in  1850.  Ilis  health  failed  a year  after- 
wards, and  he  died  March  22,  1852.  Sec  (Lond.)  Iiap- 
tist  Iland-book,  1853,  p.  43. 

Davis,  George  Atherton,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Lunenburg,  Vu,  Jan.  3.  1813.  He 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1838;  taught  in 
Maryland  from  1839  to  1841;  graduated  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1844;  in  April,  1845,  was  pas- 
tor at  Hanover  College,  Vs.,  and  died  there,  Oct. 9, 1846. 
See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Union  Theol.  San.  1876,  p.  32. 

Davis,  George  S.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  for  many  years  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Medina,  O.  In  1870  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
Kaveima,  to  which  parish  was  added,  in  1872,  Christ 
Church,  in  Kent;  the  next  year  he  was  missionary  at 
Kinsman  and  Niles;  in  1877  lie  removed  to  Cleveland, 
as  missionary  at  large,  an  office  which  he  continued  to 
hold  until  his  death,  in  May,  1880.  See  Whittaker, 
Aim.  and  Directory,  1881,  p.  172. 

Davis,  George  W.  (1),  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Morgan  County,  Ga^  in  1808.  lie 
was  converted  in  1824,  and  in  1828  entered  the  Georgia 
Conference,  in  which  he  labored  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
Nov.  27,  1832.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1833,  p.  215. 


Davis,  George  W.  (2),  a Free-will  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Greenbrier  County,  Va.,  Jan.  12, 1830. j 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  be  removed  to  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois; was  converted  in  June.  1856;  licensed  in  March. 
1857,  by  the  Walnut  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting;  went 
in  October  of  that  year  to  Hillsdale.  Mich.,  to  study, 
preaching  at  the  same  time;  was  ordained  April  29, 
1860;  returned  to  Illinois,  and  died  at  Kewanee,  May 
5,  1861.  See  Free-will  Baptist  ltegister,  1862,  p.  9i. 
(J.  C.  S.) 


Davis,  Gustavus  F.,  D.D..  a Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston.  Mass.,  March  17,  1797.  He  was 
converted  about  1813;  began  at  once  to  preach;  was 
ordained  June  13, 1816,  at  Preston,  Conn. ; in  1818  re- 
moved to  South  Heading  (now  Waketicld),  Mass.;  in 
1829  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  died  Sept.  17,  1836.  See  Christian  Secre- 
tary. September.  1836.  (J.  C.  S.) 


Davis,  G.  B.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Del- 
aware in  1792.  He  was  converted  in  1814;  removed 
to  Illinois  in  1834  as  agent  for  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety; subsequently  was  financial  agent  of  Shurtleff 
College,  and  pastor  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Church,  I1L;  af- 
terwards labored  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Indian 
Mission  Association  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama;  and 
died  near  Bunker  Hill,  III.,  Aug.  29, 1852.  See  Minutes 
of  III.  Anniversaries,  1852,  p.  9.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Henry  (1),  D.D.,  a Congregational  educa- 
tor, was  bom  at  East  Hampton,  N.  Yn  in  1771.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1796;  for  seven  years 
was  tutor  iu  Williams  and  Yale  colleges;  professor  of 
Greek  in  Union  College  from  1805  to  1810;  president 
of  Middleburv  College,  Vt.,  from  1810  to  1817 ; president 
of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  from  1817  to  1833, 
and  died  there,  March  7,  1852.  His  published  works 
are  his  Inaugural  Address,  on  assuming  the  presidency 
of  Hamilton  College,  and  a Sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions.  See  Allen,  A mer.  Bing.  s.  v.  (J.  C.  Si.) 

Davis,  Henry  (2),  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y„  April  23, 1800.  Early 
in  life  he  moved  to  the  city  of  New  York;  subsequently 
was  engaged  in  teaching  at  Ogden,  Monroe  Co.,  where 
he  was  converted,  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  the 
fall  of  1818;  graduated  from  the  theological  institution 
at  Hamilton,  June  7,  1827,  and  the  next  day  was  or- 
dained at  Bridgewater.  For  a time  he  labored  as  a 
missionary  in  Detroit,  Mich., and  planted  the  first  church 
of  his  denomination  in  that  city.  His  other  pastorates 
were,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Brockport,  Jordan,  Cannon  Street, 
New  York  city,  Second  Church.  Kochestcr,  Columbus. 
().,  New  Cory <lon  and  Hock  Island,  111.  He  died  at 
Danville,  111.,  Aug.  21, 1870.  Sec  Minutes  of  IU.  Anni- 
versaries, 1870,  p.  69.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Henry  Edward,  an  English  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Windsor,  Middlesex,  July  11,  1756,  stud- 
ied at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  died  Feb.  10,  1784, 
leaving  Examination  of  Gibbons  History.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Davis.  Henry  M..  a Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  employed  as  a missionary  at  Islip,  N.  Y„  in 
1853;  in  1857  became  rector  of  St.John’s  Church,  in 
that  place;  in  1861  rector  of  the  Church  of  Charity 
Foundation,  Brooklyn  ; in  1864  missionary  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Salem,  N.  Y.,  of  which  subsequently,  in  1872,  he 
become  rector,  and  so  remained  until  bis  death, "Sept.  29, 
1875,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  See  Prot.  Episc. 
A Imanac,  1876,  p.  150. 

Davis.  Isaac  G..  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Stanstead,  Canada  East,  March  J,  1819.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  in  1838  com- 
menced to  preach ; was  licensed  June  22, 1839;  ordained 
at  Huntington,  Vt.,  Sept.  26, 1840;  entered  the  Biblical 
School  at  Lowell,  Maas.,  laboring,  meantime,  at  Rox- 
burv ; for  a few  years  was  at  Portsmouth  and  Deerfield, 
N.  11.,  and  on  a missionary  tour  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick;  in  1818  went  to  the  West,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a year  or  two  spent  iu  Elgin.  I1L.  de- 
voted himself  to  missionary  labors  in  Boone  and  McHen- 
ry counties,  and  as  pastor  iu  Fayette,  Wis.,  where  he 
died  in  December,  1862.  See  Barrett,  Memoirs  of  Em- 
inent Preachers,  p.  249.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis.  Jairus  E.,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  New  England  in  1813,  and  was  one  of  the 
early  missionaries  of  bis  denomination  in  New  York 
and  the  Western  states,  lie  died  at  North  Reading, 
Mich.,  Dec.  3,  1870.  Sec  Free-iciU  Baptist  Ilegister, 
1871,  p.  82.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis.  James,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Hop- 
k in  ton,  N.  H.,  Nov.  6, 1772.  He  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1798;  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
iu  1804;  in  1816  was  immersed;  ordained  as  a Baptist 
evangelist  Nov.  14,  181G,  at  Lyme,  Conu.;  preached  in 
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various  places,  but  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  mission- 
ary and  educational  causes,  and  died  May  28, 1821.  See 
Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,  new  series,  iii,  p.  201, 208. 

(J.  C.  S.) 

Davis.  John  (1),  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Pennvpack,  l*a.,  Sept.  10,  1721.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  175G;  the  same  year  became  pastor  at  Win- 
ter Run,  Harford  Co..  Md.,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1800.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pul- 
pit, vi,  GO. 

Davis,  John  (2),  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
New  Castle  County,  Del.,  in  1737.  lie  graduated  at 
Philadelphia  College  in  1763;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1760;  in  1770  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Sec- 
ond Baptist  Church  of  Boston,  and  died  Dec.  13, 1772. 
See  Sprague,  .1  totals  if  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  1 17. 

Davis,  John  (3),  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Durslev,  Gloucestershire,  Oct.  27, 1780.  lie 
joined  the  Methodist  Society  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1802,  became  a supernumerary 
in  1845,  and  died  May  16,  1852.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1852. 

Davis,  John  (4),  A.M.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Liverpool,  England,  Nov.  8, 1803.  He  studied  at  Hor- 
ton College,  Bradford;  was  ordained  pastor  at  I’ortsea, 
Hampshire,  Jan.  13, 1829 ; was  minister  lose  veral  church- 
es. the  last  of  which  was  Port  Mahon,  Sheffield.  In  1845 
he  came  to  New  Jersey ; became  pastor  of  a church ; af- 
terwards accepted  an  agency  for  the  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society;  visited  the  provinces,  and  in  1853 
succeeded  Burton  in  the  pastorate  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 
After  a short  period  of  ministry  at  St.  George,  N.  B.,  he 
became  pastor  at  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death,  Aug.  14, 1875.  Sec  Cathcart,  Bapt. 
Kncyclop.  p.  314. 

Davis,  John  C.  C.,  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Lewis  County, 
Ky_  March  2, 1832.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Buchanau  County,  Mo.,  in  1837 ; was  converted  in  1850; 
in  1853  was  admitted  Into  the  Missouri  Conference;  be- 
came superannuated  in  1874,  and  died  March  II,  1875. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.E.  Church 
South,  1875,  p.  239. 

Davis,  John  N.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  Nov.  11, 1804. 
He  was  converted  in  1832;  received  license  to  preach, 
and  entered  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1834;  in 
1840  became  superannuated,  and  died  in  June,  1844. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1845,  p.  691. 

Davis,  John  R.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Carteret  County,  N.  C.,  in  1812.  In  1837 
he  joined  the  Methodists;  received  license  to  exhort  in 
184),  to  preach  in  1843,  and  in  1845  entered  the  North 
Indiana  Conference;  in  1860  became  superannuated, 
and  died  May  17,  1877,  See  Minutes  of  Aunuul  Con- 
ferences, lk78,  p.  54. 

Davis,  John  Wheelwright,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Newbun  jwrt,  Mass.,  June  4. 1800. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  1834 ; 
labored  as  a home  missionary'  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  of  New  York;  subsequently  became  an  agent  for 
the  American  Tract  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  died 
there,  Aug.  5, 1867.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  196. 

Davis,  Joseph  (1),  ail  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Chipping-Norton,  Oxfordshire,  in  August, 
1627.  He  was  converted  in  early  life ; was  baptized  at 
Coventry,  and  experienced  bitter  persecution  from  the 
civil  authorities.  He  died  in  London,  Feb.  16,  1706, 
leaving  a work  entitled  My  Last  legacy,  which  was 
printed  in  1720.  See  Crosby,  Hist,  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists, iii,  ISO.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Joseph  (2),  a Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Madburv,  N.  H.,  in  1792.  He  was  con- 


I verted  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; united  with  the  Church 
in  1819 ; was  ordained  July  4, 1824 ; and  died  in  Effing- 
ham, Dec.  14, 1843.  See  Free-will  Baptist  Register,  1 845, 
p.  i o.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Joseph  (3),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
the  son  and  grandson  of  ministers,  was  bom  in  Liver- 
pool, Oct.  7,  1807.  lie  was  baptized  at  the  age  of 
nineteen ; entered  Ilorton  College  in  1827 ; became  pas- 
tor at  Church-street,  Blackfriars;  resigned  in  1841,  and 
removed  to  Manchester,  where  lie  was  pastor  of  York- 
street  chapel  only'  eighteen  months;  then  settled  at 
Araesbv,  Leicestershire,  in  1843 ; removed  to  Kent-strcet 
chapel,  Portsca,  in  1854 ; and  to  Romford  in  1866,  where 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  in  1879,  and  died  Oct. 
23, 1881 w See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1882,  p.  301. 

Davis,  Joseph  Hoomes,  a minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Gloucester 
County,  Va.,  April  18, 1809 ; was  converted  in  his  four- 
teenth ye.Tr ; educated  in  the  academies  of  Gloucester 
and  Northumberland,  and  in  1836  entered  the  Virginia 
Conference,  in  which  he  labored  till  his  death,  May  8, 
1879.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Chutxh  South,  1879,  p.  105. 

Davis,  J.  W.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  atTyringham,  Berkshire  Co., Mass.,  April  30, 1791. 
Ho  was  converted  in  1809;  removed  to  Ohio  in  1816, 
and  in  1825  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Conference;  in  1828 
was  transferred  to  the  Erie  Conference,  and,  after  two 
years,  located ; at  the  close  of  four  years  again  entered 
the  effective  ranks;  became  superannuated  in  1845, and 
died  in  January,  1854.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1854,  p.  409. 

Davis,  Nathan,  a Protestant  minister  and  African 
traveller,  was  bom  in  1812.  For  a time  he  edited  the 
llebrew-Christian  Magazine,  ami  afterwards  took  charge 
of  a congregation.  In  1856  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  sec- 
retary of  state,  sent  him  to  the  East,  to  explore  the  site 
of  ancient  Carthage.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1882.  He  pub- 
lished, Tunis  (1841) : — A Voice  from  North  and  South 
Africa  (1844) : — Wanderings  in  Jhlat  Ejjareed  (1854,  2 
vols.) : — A rabic  Reading  Lessons  ( 1855)  ’.—Carthage  and 
her  Remains  (1861) : — Ruined  Cities  within  Numidian 
and  Caiihaginian  Territories  (1862).  (B.  P.) 

Davis.  Nimrod  R.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  horn  near  Kingston,  itoaue  Co., Tent).,  Sept. 28, 
1814.  lie  was  converted  in  1834;  soon  after  received 
license  to  exhort  and  to  preach ; removed  to  Kentucky 
in  1847,  and  entered  the  Kentucky  Conference  as  sup- 
ply, in  which  lie  labored  until  he  became  a supernu- 
merary, and  finally  a superannuate.  He  died  April  18, 
1879.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  81. 

Davis,  Peter,  a minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  bom  in  England  in  1680,  and  educated  as  a Presby- 
terian. In  1716  he  united  with  the  Friends,  and  was  a 
well-known  preacher  in  that  denomination,  at  first  in 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  hut  eventually  in  England  and  France. 
The  proverb,  **  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  him.  He  died  Feb.  29, 1776. 

His  successor  was  his  son  Petkr,  “ a man  of  deep  piety 
and  peculiar  gifts,  noted  for  his  laconic  and  forcible  ad- 
dresses, who  died  Jan.  22,  1812,  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  and  seven  months."  See  R.  J.  Bio- 
graphical Cyclop,  p.  88.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis.  Richard  (I),  an  Irish  divine,  was  horn  in 
1649,  and  died  in  1741.  lie  published  a Letter  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  Friend  (Lond.  1694) : — The  Truly  Cath- 
olic and  Old  Religion  (Dublin,  1716);  and  other  works. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Davis,  Richard  (2),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  horn  in  1776.  For  several  years  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Middleton  Cheney,  hut  eventually  be- 
came insane,  and  died  in  March,  1838.  Sec  (Lond.) 
Baptist  Hand-book,  1838,  p.  26.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Richard  Montgomery,  a Presbyterian 
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minister,  was  born  about  17%.  He  Berved  in  the  war 
of  1812;  joined  the  Church  in  1822;  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1828,  and  from  Auburn  Theological 
Seminar)'  in  1831 ; was  ordained  the  same  year;  in  1835 
took  charge  of  the  church  in  Springiield,  N.  Y. ; after- 
wards preached  in  Bridgewater,  and  died  June  13,  1842. 
Sec  Presbyterianism  in  Central  .V.  Y.  p.  510. 

Davis,  Robert,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Emsworth,  Hampshire,  April  19, 1791. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1810;  became  a student  at 
Gosport  in  1811;  was  ordained  at  Totton  in  1818;  in 
1821  removed  to  Crondall ; iu  1825  to  Spalding,  where 
his  stay  was  very  brief ; afterwards  preached  successive- 
ly at  Tamworth,  Earlshilton,  in  Leicestershire;  Welling- 
borough, Turvey.  Brackley,  iu  Northamptonshire ; Saws- 
ton,  Cambridgeshire ; and  dually  retired  to  bis  native 
town,  where  he  died,  April  16, 1871.  See  (Loud.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1872,  p.  313. 

Davis,  Rowland,  LL.D.,  an  Irish  divine,  was  bom 
near  Cork  in  1649,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  made 
dean  of  Cork,  and  was  afterwarils  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese.  He  died  in  1721,  leaving  two  sermons,  enti- 
tled Christian  Loyalty  (1716,  4lo),  and  a Charity  Ser- 
mon (Dublin,  1717, 8vo).  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Davis,  Samuel  (l),  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  New  Holland,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct. 
7,  1793.  He  was  converted  in  1812,  and  in  1814  en- 
tered the  travelling  connection  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, wherein  he  toiled  faithfully  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  Sept.  1G,  1822.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences, 
1823,  p.  401 ; Meth.  Magazine,  v,  439. 

Davis,  Samuel  (2),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Leominster,  March  17, 1803.  He 
studied  at  Highbury;  preached  two  years  at  Bilston, 
Staffordshire,  then  removed  to  Needham  Market,  where 
he  was  ordained  as  co-pastor  in  1834;  in  1841  removed 
to  Bow,  afterwards  to  Barnet,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  until  within  a few  months  of  his  death,  July  8, 
1865.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1866,  p.  247. 

Davis,  Samuel  Chalmers,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.  For  sev- 
eral years  lie  was  a Methodist  preacher;  was  ordained 
in  1837  ; in  1839  became  rector  of  William  and  Mary's 
parish,  St.  Mary’s  County;  removed  to  New  York  in 
1844.  and  after  serving  in  several  places  went  back 
to  Maryland  in  1849;  officiated  in  Holy  Trinity  and 
Ascension  parishes,  Carroll  County;  also  in  Trinity 
parish, Charles  County;  in  1852  returned  to  New  York, 
and  died  there.  May  8,  1862,  aged  fifty-six  years.  See 
Artier.  Qtear.  Church  Bee.,  April,  1863,  p.  148! 

Davis,  Samuel  H.  (1),  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  residing  in  Delaware  in  1692;  the  scene  of  his  la- 
bors in  the  ministry  from  1705  onwards,  was  the  church- 
es planted  by  Mr.  Makemie  in  Maryland,  and  those  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  He  finally  succeeded  Mr. 
Hampton  as  minister  of  Snow  Hill,  and  elicit  in  the 
summer  of  1725.  Sec  Sprague,  Armais  of  the.  A mer. 
Pulpit,  iii,  3. 

Davis,  Samuel  H.  (2),  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Frederick  County.  Md„  (Jet.  14, 1833.  He 
graduated  from  Haropden-Sidnev  College,  Ya.,  in  1853; 
studied  theology  at  Uniou  Seminar)';  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  in  1856;  preached  at  Ame- 
lia and  Namozine,  Ya.,  and  died  July  19,  1858.  Sec 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  70. 

Davis,  Samuel  8.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  iu  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  July  12, 1793,  He  entered 
Union  College  at  Schenectady,  but  graduated  at  Mid- 
dleburv  College  in  1812;  took  charge  of  an  academy  at 
Castleton,  Yt- ; in  the  fall  of  1815  entered  Princeton 
Seminary,  but  before  the  dose  of  the  year  went  to  act  as 
tutor  at  Union  College;  returned  again  in  1817,  and 
graduated  in  1819.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Albany,  Oct.  12  of  the  same  year;  soon  afterwards 


was  commissioned  to  collect  funds  for  a seminary  in 
North  Carolina,  which  was  eventually  located  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  He  was  ordained  at  Albany,  Aug.  12, 
1821 ; became  pastor  at  Darien,  Ga.,  Dec.  16  of  the  same 
year;  after  two  years  went  to  Camden,  S.  C.;  in  1833 
accepted  an  appointment  as  agent  of  the  General  As- 
sembly’s Board  of  Education;  iu  1841  and  1842  was 
professor  of  Latin  in  Oglethorpe  University,  Milledge- 
villc,  Ga.;  from  1845  to  1851  served  at  Camden,  S.  C., 
a second  time,  and  died  June  21,  1877.  See  A 'ecrolog. 
Report  of  J'rinceton  Theol.  Sern.  1878,  p.  9. 

Davis,  Seth,  a Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bora  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  18, 1802.  lie  grad- 
uated at  Hobart  College  in  1827 ; took  the  course  at 
the  General  Theological  Seminary;  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  1833,  officiating  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.;  became 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  where  he  was 
ordained  presbyter,  and  remained  four  years ; returned 
to  western  New  York,  laboring  in  several  jairishes,  and 
a part  of  the  time  engaged  in  teaching;  in  1854  went 
to  Connecticut,  and  took  charge  of  the  parishes  iu  Wood- 
bury, North  Haven,  and  Northford ; in  1857  was  pastor 
at  Monroe,  where  he  died,  July  6.  1862.  See  A mer. 
Quar.  Church  Per.,  April,  1863,  p.  149. 

Davis,  Silas  Newton,  a Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  in  Livingston  County,  Ky„  Slay 
28, 1808.  The  Anderson  Presbytery  received  him  Nov. 
14,  1827 ; shortly  after  he  entered  a theological  school 
conducted  by  Rev.  Richard  Beard,  D.D..  at  McLemors- 
ville,  Tenn. ; Sept.  11, 1828,  he  was  licensed  as  a proba- 
tioner; the  following  year  was  appointed  to  what  was 
called  the  Livingston  district;  after  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  study  at  Cumberland  College,  was  ordained  in 
the  fall  of  1830;  until  1834  his  time  was  chiefiy  spent 
in  itinerant  work  in  Tennessee;  for  several  yean  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Elkton  Congregation;  in  1850  he  re- 
moved to  Cumberland  College,  and  diet!  Sept.  26,  1854. 
See  Beard,  Biographical  Sketches,  2d  series,  p.  321. 

Davis,  Stephen  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Andover,  Hampshire,  Oct.  30, 1783.  He  was 
converted  at  thirteen  years  of  age;  baptized  in  London 
in  1802;  began  to  preach  at  twenty,  and  Ivecaroe  an 
evangelist  in  Ireland  in  1816.  lie  afterwards  was  the 
travelling  agent  of  the  Irish  Baptist  Society,  and  as 
such  visited  America  in  1832  and  1833.  In  1837  he 
located  in  London,  and  visited  over  England  and  Scot- 
land as  the  advocate  of  the  society  till  1845,  when  gont 
obliged  him  to  resign,  and  he  continued  to  preach,  as 
he  had  strength,  till  his  death,  Feb. 3, 1856.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptist  Hand-book,  1856,  p.  47. 

Davis,  Stephen  (2),  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Gloucester  County,  Ya..  about  1765. 
He  travelled  about  seven  years  in  the  itinerant  connec- 
tion, and  died  in  August,  1795.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  17%.  p.  66. 

Davis,  Stephen  Joshua,  an  English  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Woolwich,  Kent,  in  1805.  He 
was  converted  in  his  youth ; studied  at  Bristol  College 
in  1826;  attended  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Robert  Hall; 
first  settled  at  Weymouth;  was  called  to  London  in 
1837;  was  many  years  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Irish  Missions,  anil  in 
1863  settled  as  pastor  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  where  he 
died,  Mav  11,  1866.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book, 
1867,  p.  132. 

Davis,  Sylvester,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bora 
at  Rovalton,  Mass.,  in  1809.  He  was  converted  in  1830; 
studied  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ; was  ordained  at  Evans 
Mills;  subsequently  settled  in  Cassville.  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1851,  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  5, 1852.  See  A mer.  Baptist  Register,  1852,  p.  416. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minister 
was  bora  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  about  1730.  He 
was  converted  at  Woolwich,  Kent,  joined  the  Church 
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there,  was  called  as  pastor  to  Reading,  Berkshire,  and 
died  Dec.  27,  1796.  See  Rippon's  Register , ii,  514. 
(J.  G S.) 

Davis,  Thomas  (2),  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  admitted  to  orders  in  England  in  Septem- 
ber, 1773 ; came  to  America ; settled  in  Norfolk  parish, 
Va.;  in  1792  was  in  St.  Stephen’s  parish;  in  1795  be- 
came rector  of  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  and  died  there 
some  time  before  1810.  See  Sprague,  A imals  of  the 
A mer.  Pulpit , v,  406. 

Davis,  Thomas  Frederick,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop,  was  consecrated  in  St.  John’s  Chapel, 
New  York  city,  as  bishop  of  South  Carolina,  Oct.  17, 
1853,  resided  at  Camden,  and  died  Dec.  2,  1871.  See 
ProL  Episc.  Almanac , 1872,  p.  127. 

Davis,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  in  1853  at  Henderson,  N.  C. ; in 
the  following  year  became  assistant  minister  of  Grace 
Church,  Camden,  S.  G,  in  which  position  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  18G6.  Sec  Prof.  Episc . Almanac, 
1867,  p.  101. 

Davis,  William  (1),  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Orange  County,  Va.,  Jan.  7, 1765.  He  was  immersed 
at  a Baptist  Church  in  Orange  County,  called  “ Blue 
Run,”  in  bis  fifteenth  year;  soon  after  began  publicly  to 
exhort ; at  sixteen  became  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
armv,  and  was  wounded  in  the  head.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1788;  ordained  in  Georgia  in  1793;  served 
one  church  in  Elbert  County  twenty-three  years ; that 
at  Beaver  Dam  twelve  years ; Clark’s  Station  nineteen 
years ; and  died  Oct.  31,  1831.  See  Campbell,  Georgia 
'Baptists.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  William  (2),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  London,  June  15, 1788.  He  stud- 
ied at  Southampton;  entered  lloxton  Academy  in  1814; 
in  1818  became  pastor  at  Hastings,  and  died  Jan.  19, 

1855.  He  published.  The  True  Dignity  of  Human 
Nature:— Immortality.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book, 

1856,  p.  210. 

Davis,  William  (3),  a Canadian  Methodist  preach-  | 
er,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  June  5, 1851.  In  1854 
his  parents  emigrated  to  Toronto,  Canada.  He  was 
converted  in  1869,  under  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
began  to  preach;  was  accepted  by  the  Bible  Christians 
in  1873 ; travelled  in  several  circuits ; and  died  April  ID, 
1880,  at  Palmyra,  Canada. 

Davis, William  C.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  1760.  He  w;as  received  as  a candidate  under 
the  South  Carolina  Presbytery  in  1786;  licensed  in 
1787 ; accepted  a call  from  the  Nazareth  Church  in  1788 ; 
nnlained  in  1789;  in  1806  became  pastor  at  Bullock 
Creek,  S.  G;  was  deposed  April  3, 1811,  for  erroneous 
doctrine ; and  died  Sept.  28, 1831.  See  Sprague,  A rmals 
of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  122. 

Davis,  William  F.  P.,  a German  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Paradise,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1831. 
He  completed  his  classical  and  theological  studies  at 
Lancaster  in  1863;  the  same  year  was  licensed  and 
ordained;  for  some  time  was  pastor  at  New  Oxford,  in 
Adams  County;  then  of  the  Sinking  Spring  charge,  in 
Berks  County;  and  died  at  Reading,  June  11,  1883. 
(D.  Y.  II.) 

Davis,  William  H.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Jasper  County,  Ga.,  Aug.  18,  1826 ; graduated  from 
Mercer  University  in  1853;  was  ordained  the  same 
year,  and  settled  in  Burke  County,  Ga.  For  seven  years 
"(1868-75),  besides  preaching,  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  Ilcpzibah  High-school;  ami  died  Sept.  18, 
1879.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop,  p.  316.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davison.  John,  a Canadian  Methodist  minister, 
was  bom  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  Nov.  23, 
1799.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  Primitive  Meth- 
odist Society  formed  in  Newcastle,  and  at  nineteen  years 
of  age  made  his  first  attempt  at  preaching.  In  March, 
XII.— R 


1823,  he  was  appointed,  witli  certain  others,  to  the 
Shields  and  Sunderland  missions.  Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Hexham  Station.  Subsequently  he 
travelled  on  seventeen  stations,  extending  over  a peri- 
od of  twenty-four  years.  In  1849  he  went  to  Canada 
as  superintendent  of  missions.  He  resided  in  Toronto 
three  years;  then,  after  filling  four  appointments,  he 
was  in  1859  appointed  general  missionary  secretary  and 
book-steward,  which  brought  him  to  Toronto  again, 
where  lie  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  March  1, 
1884.  In  1840  Mr.  Davison  compiled  the  journals  of 
William  Clowes,  and  in  1854  published  the  life  of  that 
evangelist.  He  commenced  a monthly  paper,  The  Evan- 
gelist, which  in  1858  was  merged  into  the  Christian 
Journal,  and  had  the  charge  of  it  until  1806.  He  also 
compiled  the  first  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Canadian 
Methodists.  See  (Toronto)  Christian  Guardian,  March 
19,  1884. 

Davison,  John  Wiles,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  Dec.  17, 
1810.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen ; emi- 
grated to  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1838;  in  1840  joined  the 
Oneida  Conference ; about  1856  removed  to  Illinois,  and 
in  the  following  year  connected  himself  with  the  Rock 
River  Conference.  He  became  a superannuate  in  1870, 
and  died  Jan.  12, 1876.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Confer- 
ences, 1876,  p.  151. 

Davke  (the  female  Earth),  in  Graeco-Babylonian 
mythology,  was  the  wife  of  Aos,  and  the  mother  of  the 
deroiurgus  BeL  She  was  also  called  Davcina. 

Davy,  William,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  about 
1743.  He  studied  at  the  Exeter  Free  Grammar-school ; 
graduated  from  college,  and  became  curate  at  Lustlcigh ; 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Winkleigh,  Devon,  and 
died  June  13, 1826.  He  published  System  of  Divinity 
(Exeter,  1785, 6 vols.l2mo;  1825,2  vols.  8vo;  1827,3 
vols.  8vo;  Lustlcigh,  1796-1807,  26  vols.  8vo).-  See 
(Lond.)  A nnual  Register,  1826,  p.  258 ; AUibonc,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  atul  .4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

DavyB,  Geokgk,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England,  graduated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1803,  and  became  a fellow ; subsequently  was  curate  of 
Littlebury,  and  in  1814  of  Chesterford ; afterwards  of 
Swaffham  Prior ; removed  to  Kensington,  and  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  princess  Victoria;  was  advanced  to 
the  sec  of  Peterborough  in  1839,  and  died  April  18, 1864, 
aged  eightv-four  years.  In  theology  Dr.  Davvs  be- 
longed to  the  evangelical  section  of  his  church,  although 
he  took  no  part  in  theological  controversy.  See  A mer. 
Quar.  Church  Rev.  July,  1864,  p.  32G. 

Daw,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  degree 
at  St.  Salvador's  College,  St.  Andrews,  in  1663 ; became 
chaplain  to  the  laird  of  Duninald ; was  presented  to  the 
living  at  Kinnaird;  admitted  Sept.  28,  1676;  and  died 
in  1698,  aged  about  fifty-five  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticanev,  iii,  829. 

Dawes,  Manic,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
bom  at  Ridgway,  near  Sheffield.  He  was  converted 
j early;  entered  the  ministry  in  1809;  and  died  at  Birstall, 
June  1,  1844,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  See 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1844,  p.  13. 

Dawkes,  Clenikin,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  said  to  be  a native  of  Wellingborough.  He  set- 
tled in  early  life  at  Wapping,  about  1719,  but  in  1726 
took  charge  of  a newly  formed  church  in  Collier’s 
Rents,  Southwark.  About  1734  he  was  chosen  after- 
noon preacher  at  Devonshire  Square,  but  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  society  in  1751,  removed  to  Homel-IIeinp- 
stead,  Herts,  where  he  died,  Dec.  8, 1758.  Sec  Wilson, 
Dissenting  Churches,  i,  531. 

Daws,  Josiaii,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  Cal- 
laway County,  N.  C.,  in  1826.  His  family  moved  to  Ten- 
nessee in  1827.  He  was  baptized  in  1849,  ordained  in 
1851  or  1852,  and,  for  three  years,  was  pastor  of  the 
Antioch  Church.  In  1857  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  and 
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preached  two  years  for  the  Columbus  Church,  and  four  ' ty,  Va.,  Nov.  10,  1798.  He  joined  the  Church  about 
years  for  the  Cane  Hun  Church.  During  the  war  he  1814,  and  entered  the  Mississippi  Conference  in  1841, 
resided  in  Tennessee,  but  at  its  close  returned  to  Ken-  wherein  he  labored  as  health  permitted  until  his  death, 
tucky,  and  died  at  Rutherford,  Tena,  March  1,  1872.  in  1858.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
See  Borum,  Sketches  of  Tam.  Ministers,  p.  200.  (J.  C.  S.)  j Church  South,  1858,  p.  35. 

Dawson.  Benjamin,  LI- 1).,  an  Knglish  Presby-  Dawson,  Samuel  G.,a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
tcrian  minister,  grandson  of  a clergyman  ejected  in  1GG2,  in  Virginia  in  1834.  He  was  converted  when  young; 
took  his  degree  at  Glasgow ; settled  at  Congleton,Chesh-  in  May,  1859.  was  ordained  near  Marietta;  about  four 
ire,  in  1752;  removed  to  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  South-  years  afterwards  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Last 


wark,  about  1754  ; in  1759  joined  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, became  rector  of  Burgh,  Suffolk,  and  died  in  July, 
1814,  aged  eighty-five  years.  He  published,  Lectures 
in  Defence  of  the  Trinity  ( 1704) : — Dialogue  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  Liberty  and  Xecessily  (1780) : — two  tracts  on  The 
Intermediate  State: — An  Enylish  Dictionary  on  a Xev 
Plan.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  iv,  315-317. 

Dawson,  Charles  Cornelius,  an  English  Bap- 
tist minister,  was  bom  at  Shenfield,  Essex,  Nov.  13, 1817. 
lie  was  converted  at  twenty,  and  was  baptized  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Upton;  sailed  for  Ceylon  in  1840,  and  for 
some  time  did  the  printing  at  the  mission  press  there: 


Toledo;  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  convention  in  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  and  died  Sept.  5 following.  See  Cat  heart, 
Daptist  Encydop.  p.  317.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dawson,  Thomas,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  England  in  1790.  He  was,  in  early  life,  an  officer  in 
: the  English  army ; but.  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was 
1 baptized,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1818.  The 
following  year  he  was  ordained,  and  soon  after  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina.  After 
their  removal  by  the  government,  he  went  to  South 
| Carolina,  and  for  twenty  years  preached  among  the 
mountains,  and  was  a missionary  among  the  colored 


afterwards  took  charge  of  the  station  at  Matura,  till  people  on  the  coast.  He  died  June  29, 1880.  See  Cat h 
his  health  failed,  and  sailed  for  England  Feb.  10, 1850.  cart  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  317.  (J.  C.  S.) 


Dawson, William  (11.  an  eminent  Wesleyan  lay- 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Garforth,  Yorkshire,  March  90, 
1773,  and  died  suddenly  at  Colne,  June  5.  1841.  He 
was  at  first  a member  of  the  Established  Church ; be- 
came a local  preacher  in  1801 ; and,  making  his  home 
at  Bambow,  near  Leeds,  went  up  and  down  the  king- 


but  was  never  again  heard  of.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist 
Hand-book,  1851,  p.  54. 

Dawson,  James  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
Rev.  John  Dawson,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, Nov.  9, 1722;  studied  divinity  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1725;  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same  year; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Langton,  and  ordained  Aug.  j <jom?  preaching,  raising  collections,  speaking  at  mission- 
18,  1727 ; transferred  to  the  Most  Kirk,  St.  Cuthbert  s,  >ry  meetings,  followed  sometimes  from  town  to  town 
Edinburgh,  Jan.  31, 1733;  and  died  Jan.  22, 1735,  aged  ^jiie,,  yeomen ; having  congregations  so  large 
thirty-three  years.  Sec  fasti  LccUs.  Scottcana,i,  122,  he  was  compelled  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  One 

who  heard  him  says,  “ The  effect  of  his  sermons  on  the 
Dawson,  James  (2),  a preacher  of  the  United  immense  and  eager  audiences  I never  saw  before  nor  ex- 
Methodist  Free  Church,  was  born  at  Low-more,  Clithe-  I pect  to  see  again.  Not  a man,  woman,  nor  child  could 
roe,  Lancashire,  in  1842;  was  sent  to  the  Free  Method- 1 resist  him;  and  there  was  so  much  Scripture  in  his  rep- 
ist  Sunday-school,  where  he  was  converted ; in  18(51  be-  resentations,  and  all  said  in  honor  of  Christ,  that  the 
came  a local  preacher,  and  in  1864  a home  missionary,  speaker,  with  the  sacred,  magic  wand,  was  hid  in  the 


He  travelled  in  three  circuits,  and  died  in  the  autumn 
of  18(58.  See  Minutes  of  the  l'Ath  Annual  Assembly. 

Dawson.  John  (I),  a Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  Edinburgh  University,  July  9,  1694;  was 
called  in  May,  1698,  to  Langton;  ordained  July  14  fol- 
lowing; and  died  in  November,  1726,  aged  al>out  fifty- 
three  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanir , i,  419. 

Dawson.  John  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  a native  of  Portsmouth.  He  was  converted  in 
early  life;  received  into  the  ministry  in  1833,  and  died 
at  New  Cross,  Deptford,  Sept.  6.  1875.  See  Minutes  of 
the  British  Conference,  1876,  p.  14. 

Dawson.  John  Edmonds.  D.D.,  a Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Washington  County,  Ga.,  March  7, 
1805.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1827;  was  or- 
dained Jan.  14, 1835;  and  died  Nov.  18,  I860.  His  min- 
isterial life  was  spent  chiefly  in  the  middle  and  western 


glory  of  his  divine  Redeemer”  (Wakclev,  Heroes  of 
Methodism,  p.360).  Dr.  George  Smith  considers  him 
“the  most  eminent  lay-preacher  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  Methodism;”  ami  Adam  Clarke  exclaimed, 
“What  an  astonishing  mind  he  has.”  He  “possessed 
a strong,  highly  original,  noble  and  generous  mind, 
with  an  equally  catholic  spirit,  and  his  whole  character 
was  as  transparent  as  the  light,  and  warm  as  the  sun’s 
own  ray ; and  although  not  an  educated  man  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  much  less  refined,  yet  he 
possessed,  along  with  earnest,  manly  sense,  and  a vigor- 
ous intellect,  striking  originality  and  a rich  power  of 
conception,  which,  although  not  free  from  occasional 
eccentricity,  bespoke  the  man  of  true  genius.”  Dawson 
published  an  address  on  the  death  of  Rev.  William 
Bramwell,  short  memoirs,  speeches  on  passing  events; 
and  a volume  of  his  private  letters— tender,  faithful, 
forcible,  graceful— a “ spiritual  treasury,”  was  edited  by 


was  bom  at  Wimeswould,  Leicestershire,  Feb.  28,  1847.  °f  Wesleyan  Methodism,  iii,  452-454  (see  Index);  Min- 
He  was  converted  at  twenty-one;  appointed  to  Cardiff 
in  1875;  and  died  Feb.  13,  1877.  See  Minutes  of  the 


parts  of  the  state,  and  he  rose  to  the  highest  rank  as  ; Everett,  and  issued  in  London  in  1842.  See  Everett, 
a preacher.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  1298.  Memoirsof  William  Dawson  (I.otui.1842, pp.547);  West, 
(J.  C,  S.)  Sketches  of  Wesleyan  Preachers,  p.  299  eq. ; Stevens, 

Dawson.  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  Hist,  oj  Methodism,  iii,  179-184,  2*1,  275;  Smith,  Hist. 

utes  of  the  British  Conference,  1841,  p.  137. 

Dawson.  William  (2).  an  English  Wesleyan  min* 
British  Conference,  1877,  p.  29.  I ister,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Aneastcr, 

Dawson,  Robert,  a Scotch  clergyman,  had  the  near  York,  Oct.  19,1807.  He  was  converted  at  the  age 
gift  of  a bursary  in  Edinburgh  University  in  Novera-  of  sixteen;  entered  the  ministry  in  1830;  was  appoiut- 
ber,  1747 ; was  licensed  to  preach  in  November.  1752 ; ed  to  bis  last  circuit  (Holmfirth)  in  1858,  and  died  Aug. 
became  assistant  to  Mr.  Archibald  I.undie,  minister  of  19  of  the  same  year.  See  Minutes  oj  the  British  Con- 
Kaltoii;  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  living  at  ./eraice,  1859. 

Stow ; ordained  Sept. 25, 1759;  and  diet!  March  23, 1809,  Dawson.  William  (3),  an  English  Congregation- 
aged  eightv-one  years.  He  published  An  Account  oj  aj  minister,  son  of  Rev.  James  Dawson,  was  bom  in 


the  Parish.  Sec  Fasti  Ecdcs.  Scoticance,  i,  534. 

Dawson,  Samuel,  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South, was  bom  in  Rockingham  Coun- 


Yizagapatam,  a sea-port  of  Orissa,  India,  Jan.  16. 1816. 
He  was  converted  early;  studied  at  Madras, and  began 
his  ministry  in  1838,  as  an  assistant  missionary,  first  at 
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Cuddapab,  and  afterwards  at  Tripassore.  In  1845  he  1 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Chicacole,  and  in  1851  removed 
to  Yixianagraro,  where  he  labored  until  ill-health  caused 
his  resignation  in  1874.  In  1875  he  embarked,  with  | 
many  friends,  for  England ; but  on  May  5 died  and  was  , 
buried  at  sea.  Mr.  Dawson  compiled  a Telugu  Hymn-  1 
book,  and  several  tracts.  See  (Lond.)  Cony.  Year-book, 
1876,  p.  327. 

Dawson,  William  James,  art  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  bom  at  Portsea,  Feb.  19, 1816.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1831  ; was  received  into  the  ministry  in 
1838;  became  a supernumerary  at  Frecmantle  in  1872;  : 
and  died  April  5, 1880.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Con - ; 
ferenct , 1880,  |>.  28. 

Day,  Andrew,  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  bom  in  Gibson  County,  Ind., 
July  22, 1816.  He  was  converted  in  1836;  joined  the 
Mississippi  Conference  in  1838,  in  which  he  labored 
forty-two  years;  and  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 
in  Lexington,  Miss.,  May  8, 1880.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  E,  Church  South , 1880,  p. 
175. 

Day,  George  (1),  a Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  the 
16th  century,  was  born  in  Shropshire,  and  was  succes- 
sively scholar,  fellow,  and  provost  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  which  office  he  retained  with  the  bishopric 
of  Chichester,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  in  1543.  He 
was  a most  pertinacious  Romanist,  for  which  he  was 
deprived  of  his  benefice  under  Edward  VI,  and  restored 
by  queen  Mary.  He  died  in  1556.  See  Fuller,  Wor- 
thies of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  59. 

Day,  George  (2),  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wincanton  in  1788.  He  was  pastor  first  of  an 
Independent  church  in  his  native  town ; subsequently 
of  a Baptist  church  in  the  same  place ; anil  dieel  March 
10,  1858.  Sec  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1861,  p.  98. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  George  Tiffany,  D.D.,  a Free-will  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Concord  (now  Day),  Saratoga 
Gx,  N.  Y.,  Doc.  8,  1822.  While  a lad,  he  went  into  a 
cotton  factory  at  llebronville.  Mass.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  lived  for  a time  with  an  elder  brother,  and 
subsequently  at  Lonsdale,  R.  I.  He  was  converted  in 
the  winter  of  1839-40,  and  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Martin 
Cheney,  of  Olncvvillc,  with  whose  church  he  united. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  became  a student  in  the  Smith- 
ville  Seminary,  and  subsequently  went  to  the  theolog- 
ical school  of  liis  denomination  at  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  1, 1846,  be  commenced  preaching  in  Grafton,  Mass., 
an«l  was  ordained  at  Olneyville,  May  20,  1847.  In  the 
spring  of  1851  he  became  principal  of  Geauga  Seminary, 
in  Ohio,  at  the  same  time  taking  charge  of  the  church 
there,  until,  in  July,  1852,  he  removed  as  pastor  to  Ol- 
neyville. R.  I.,  also  serving  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Erec-iriil  Baptist  Quarterly.  In  April,  1857,  he  visit- 
ed Europe,  and  on  his  return  was  called  to  the  Roger 
Williams  Church,  in  Providence,  w here  he  remained 
about  nine  years.  At  once  he  secured  a high  place 
among  the  ministers  of  the  city.  In  1866  he  again  vis- 
ited Europe,  and  extended  his  trip  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  as  editor  of  the 
Morning  Star.  He  died  in  Provideuce,  May  21, 1876. 
See  Itowen,  Memoir.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  George  W.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Rossell  County,  Va,  Feb.  15, 1807.  He  joined  the  Meth- 
odists Feb.  24, 1838,  but  soon  after  united  with  the  Bap- 
tists; was  licensed  in  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  April  14, 1839, 
and  engaged  in  itinerant  labors  in  the  Big  Hatchie  As- 
social  ion  ; w as  ordained  Oct.  17,  1841,  and  for  several 
years  was  pastor  of  (he  Big  Black  Church,  near  Den- 
mark. Madison  Co.,  Tenn.,  also  having  charge  of  the 
Bethlehem  Church  in  Hardeman  County,  for  ten  years, 
as  well  as  of  several  others  in  Tennessee ; and  finally  of 
the  churches  at  Maple  Springs,  Denmark,  and  Ararat- 
all  in  Madison  Co.,  and  Woodiaud,  Haywood  Co.  He 


died  in  August,  1881.  See  Bornm,  Sketches  of  Tenn. 
Ministers,  p.  191.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  Ira,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Burlington,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6, 1818.  When  about 
thirteen  years  old  he  joined  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Plainfield,  N.  Y. ; in  1856  removed  to  Willct,  where 
he  joined  the  Free-will  Baptists,  and  where  he  was  sub- 
sequently licensed  and  ordained  pastor.  Finally  be  oc- 
cupied the  same  relation  in  Fabitis  for  three  years,  and 
diet!  there,  July  29,  1883.  Sec  Morning  Star,  Nov.  7, 
1883.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  Isaac  D.,  n Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Petersburg,  Pa.,  April  9, 1809.  He  was  con- 
verted in  his  sixteenth  year ; in  1849  entered  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conference ; two  years  later  was  transferred  to 
the  Ohio  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  March  30,  1856.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1856,  p.  113. 

Day,  Israel,  a Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Attleborough,  Mass. ; ordained  over  the  Church  in 
Killingly,  Conn.,  in  1785;  dismissed  in  1826;  and  died 
in  Killingly,  Dec.  10, 1831.  Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1860, 
p.  185. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  a Congregational  minister,  wa9 
bom  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  25  (0.  S.),  1737.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1756 ; taught  a school 
in  Sharon  until  Dec.  1,1767,  when  he  began  the  study 
of  theology  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy;  after  a 
year  and  a half  taught  school  again  about  two  years 
in  Esopus,  N.  Y. ; settled  on  a farm  on  Sharon  moun- 
tain, still  continuing  his  studies;  and  in  1766  and  1767 
was  representative  in  the  General  Assembly.  Not  long 
after,  he  resumed  his  theological  studies  under  the  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather  Smith,  and,  after  preaching  nt  Danbury 
and  other  places,  was  ordained  pastor  at  New  Preston, 
Jan.  31,  1770.  In  the  fall  of  1788  he  made  a mission- 
ary tour  through  western  Vermont.  In  1794  he  made 
another  tour,  this  time  to  the  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware, in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  on  the  Susquehan- 
na, in  Pennsylvania.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,  in  1800,  he  was  one 
of  the  editors  until  the  close  of  his  life,  at  Sharon,  Sept. 
12,  1806.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
i,  688. 

Day,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  London,  in  1566,  and  was  educated  at 
St.  Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford ; in  1588  was  elected  a fellow 
of  Oriel  College ; entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became 
a favorite  preacher  in  the  university;  travelled  three 
years  previous  to  1608,  when  he  obtained  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Mary’s,  in  Oxford ; and  died  at  Thurlow,  Suf- 
folk, in  1627.  He  published  some  sermons,  among  which 
the  best  arc  Condones  ad  Clerum  (Ox on,  1612, 1615) : — 
also  Commentaries  on  the  First  Eight  Psalms  (ibid.  1620). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit, 
and  A nter.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Day,  John  Steele,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Guildhall,  Essex  Co.,  Yt.,  June  4,  1816. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  licensed  to 
preach  in  1839;  in  1843  joined  the  New  England  Con- 
ference, in  which  he  liecame  a superannuate  in  1848 ; 
in  1851  resumed  effective  work;  in  1878  took  a super- 
numerary, mid,  in  1880,  a superannuated  relation ; and 
died  at  Winthrop,  Mass.,  March  1, 1882.  See  Minutes 
of  A nnual  Conferences,  1882,  p.  92. 

Day,  Joshtia,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  nt  Read- 
ing, Berkshire,  England,  in  1837.  He  came  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1863,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Gloveis- 
ville,  N.  Y. ; soon  after  entered  the  ministry,  settling 
first  at  Northvillc,  and  removing  afterwards  to  New- 
ark; he  became  pastor  of  the  North  Baptist  Church, 
ami  subsequently  of  the  Calvary  Church,  in  Albany, 
where  he  died,  June  20,  1877.  See  Baptist  Weekly, 
June  28,  1877.  (J.  C.  S.) 

i Day,  Jotham,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
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Maine  about  1790 ; was  ordained  in  Rcnnebunkport  in 
1821 ; in  1828  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Lisbon  ; and  after  1836  preached  for  the  Second  Church 
in  Bowdoin  as  a supply.  See  Millett,  Hist,  of  the  Bap- 
tists of  Maine , p.  441.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  J.  C.,  a Lutheran  minister,  was  born  at  Ger- 
mantown, Pa.,  Oct.  10, 1808.  He  was  a student  at  Get- 
tysburg in  1834;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1836;  first 
labored  at  Friesburg,  N.  J.;  then  for  ten  years  was 
pastor  at  Saddle  River  and  Ramapo;  six  years  in 
Churchtown,  N.  Y.;  and  for  nineteen  years  in  New 
Germantown,  N.  J. ; removed,  without  charge,  to  Mount 
Yale,  and  died  there,  March  25,  1882.  See  Lutheran 
Observer,  April  28, 1882. 

Day.  Mark,  an  English  Wesleyan  miuister,  was 
born  near  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire.  lie  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  seventeen ; commenced  his  ministry  in  1808 ; 
and  died  at  Huddersfield,  June  30,  1823,  aged  thirty- 
eight  vears.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1823.  ' 

Day,  Mulford,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  April  8,  1801.  He 
was  converted  in  1819;  in  1833  entered  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference;  subsequently  was  transferred  to  the 
New  Jersey  Conference,  and  in  it  labored  until  his  death, 
June  26,  1851.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1852,  p.  28. 

Day, Pliny  Butts, D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Chester  Village  (now  Huntington),  Mass., 
April  21, 1806.  He  entered  the  academy  at  Amherst 
in  1828 ; graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1834,  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1837 ; during  the 
winter  months  of  his  senior  year  at  Andovor  performed 
missionary  work  among  the  Catholics  in  Canada.  The 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Deny,  N.  H.,  installed 
him  pastor,  Oct.  4,  1837,  and  he  continued  there  for 
more  than  thirteen  years.  During  the  summer  of  1851 
he  visited  Europe,  and  his  letters  of  travel  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Congregational  Jourtiul.  On  his  return 
he  became  pastor  at  Hollis,  N.  II.,  July  7,1852,  and  re- 
mained until  his  death,  July  6, 1869.  He  was  remark- 
able for  saintliness  of  character,  superior  business  ca- 
pacity, and  thoughtful  discourses.  See  Cong.  Quarterly, 
1871,‘p.  431. 

Day.  Reuben,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  Feb. 
11, 1809,  in  Russell  County,  Va.  In  1827  he  removed  to 
Tennessee  ; in  1841  united  with  the  Church  in  Savan- 
nah, Hardin  Co.;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1842;  or- 
dained in  November  the  same  year,  and  acted  os  pastor 
in  Savannah  in  1843;  spent  1844  in  missionary'  work,  in 
West  Tennessee ; had  a short  pastorate  at  Cotton  Grove, 
in  Madison  Co. ; took  charge,  in  1846,  of  the  Pleasant 
Plains  Church,  where  he  remained  seven  years ; after- 
wards served  several  churches  in  Madison,  Henderson, 
Gibson,  and  Hardeman  counties,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
including  Cane  Creek  and  Liberty  Grove.  He  died  in 
1880.  Sec  Bom  m.  Sketches  of  Tews.  Ministers,  p.  197. 
(J.  0.  S.) 

Day.  Richard  (1),  an  English  martyr,  was  burned 
at  the  stake  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  with  three 
others,  in  June,  1558,  at  Islington.  See  Fox,  Acts  and 
Monuments,  viii,  467. 

Day,  Richard  (2),  an  English  clergyman  and  print- 
er, was  educated  at  Eton  School  and  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a fellow  about  1571,  and, 
being  ordained,  supplied  the  place  of  minister  at  Rve- 
gaie,  in  Surrey'.  lie  afterwards  turned  his  attention 
princi|>ally  to  printing.  He  translated  Fox's  De  Chiisto 
Triumphant e Conurdia  (1579),  and  wrote  a preface  and 
conclusion  to  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  lHct.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A tner.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Day,  Robert  (1).  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Milverton,  Somersetshire,  July  2,  1721.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  two  years  later 


united  with  the  Church  at  Row  Green,  Wellington ; in 
1743- commenced  his  studies  at  Bristol,  preaching  occa- 
sionally to  neighboring  churches;  was  ordained  pastor 
in  Wellington  April  8,  1747,  and  died  there,  April  1, 
i 1791.  See  Rippon,  Register,  1791,  p.  260.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  Robert  (2),  an  Flnglish  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Dewsbury,  Nov.  8, 1794.  He  was  converted 
in  1809;  called  to  the  ministry  in  1820;  became  a su- 
pernumerary in  1859;  resided  at  Lowestoft,  and  died 
March  27, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1864,  p.  20. 

Day,  Samuel,  a Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  April  14,  1808.  He  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1833;  for  a time  taught  in 
Wrentham  and  at  Troy,  N.  Y.;  preached  for  two  years 
in  West  Troy ; Sept.  23,  1840,  was  ordained  pastor  in 
Wolcottville,  Conn.,  remaining  until  June,  1845;  eight 
years  following  was  agent  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union;  then  became  acting  pastor  at  Bel- 
lows’ F’alls,  Vt.,  in  1854;  Princeton,  111.,  in  1859;  Am- 
boy, in  1860;  chaplain  of  the  8th  Regiment  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers in  1862;  in  1866  removed  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

; without  charge,  and  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  3, 
1881.  See  Cong,  l'ear-book,  1882,  p.  28. 

Day,  Samuel  Stearns,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  I^eeds  County,  OnU,  in  1808.  He  joined  the 
Baptists  in  1825;  graduated  from  the  theological  in- 
stitution at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  1835;  was  appointed  by 
the  Missionary  Union  to  labor  in  the  East,  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta  the  February 
following;  in  1837  went  to  Madras  for  purposes  of 
study,  and  in  due  time  entered  upon  his  work  among 
■ the  Teloogoos.  In  1840  he  went  to  Bellore,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a short  visit  to  his  native  country  in 
I 1845,  labored  most  faithfully  for  eighteen  years  among 
| the  native  tribes,  after  which  he  once  more  returned  in 
broken  health  to  the  United  States,  and  diet!  at  Cort- 
landville,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1871.  Sec  Baptist  M vision- 
ary Magazine,  November,  1871.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  Simou,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
born  in  1745.  He  was  converted  while  at  a boarding- 
school  at  Bristol ; soon  liegan  to  preach  in  the  village 
| of  Somerset;  in  1766  was  appointed  for  Cornwall,  but 
, after  a while  retired  from  the  ministry;  in  1779  again 
entered  the  itinerant  work;  in  1817  became  a supernu- 
merary at  Frome,  and  died  March  17,  1832.  See  Min- 
utes of  the  British  Conference,  1832. 

Day,  Warren,  a Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Sharon,  Vt.,  Oct.  1, 1789.  He  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1814 ; preached  at  Richmeud,  N.  Yn 
from  1816  to  1828;  at  Orangeville,  two  years;  at  En- 
field, from  1838  to  1844 ; at  Richmond,  from  1845  to 
1850 ; resided  at  Wawatosa,  Wia.,  from  1854  to  1863, 
anil  died  at  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  May  19, 186-4.  See  Cong . 
Quarterly,  1865,  p.  207. 

Day.  William  (1),  an  English  prelate,  brother  of 
George  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester,  was  admitted  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1545;  became  proctor  of 
Cambridge  in  1558;  was  made,  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
provost  of  Eton  and  dean  of  Windsor;  and  made  bishop 
of  Winchester,  which  office  he  enjoyed  scarcely  a year, 
dying  of  extreme  old  age  in  1596.  Unlike  his  brother, 
he  was  a zealous  Protestant.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
England  (ed.  Nut  tall),  iii,  60. 

Day,  William  (2),  an  English  divine,  was  bora 
about  1765.  He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Dews- 
bury, Yorkshire,  in  1788,  where  he  remained  six  years 
and  a half;  thence  removed  to  Bengcworth,  Worcester- 
shire, in  which  he  spent  a similar  period;  in  1801  be- 
came assistant  to  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Biddulph,  at  St.  James's, 
Bristol,  with  whom  he  continued  till  1810,  when  he  was 
preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Philip’s  by  the  corpora- 
tion, at  the  same  time  lal>oring  at  other  places  in  the 
vicinity.  He  died  Sept.  7,  1832.  See  (Lend.)  Chris- 
tian Guardiun,  November,  1832,  p.  425. 
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Day  ken,  Alexander,  a German  martyr,  who  had 

been  the  means  of  doing  much  good  in  other  countries, 
went  to  Domick,  and  for  preaching  there  to  the  people 
was  apprehended,  beheaded,  and  bunted,  in  1562.  See 
Fox,  Acts  arul  Monuments,  iv,  394. 

Dayton,  A-  a Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Sept.  4,  1813.  He  joined  the  Presby- 
terian* at  the  age  of  twelve,  graduated  from  the  New 
York  City  Medical  College,  and,  after  practicing  a short 
time,  went  to  Florida  for  bis  health;  three  years  after- 
wards removed  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  in  1852  united  with 
a Baptist  Church,  and  began  at  once  to  preach;  subse- 
quently became  an  agent  of  the  Bible  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  residing  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  was  the  associate  editor  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Baptist,  at  the  same  time  writing  Theodosia,  also 
Ivjhur s Daughter,  and  several  other  books  for  Sunday- 
schools.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing and  in  literary  pursuits,  until  his  death  at  Pern',  Ga., 
June  11, 1865.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  319. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Dayton,  Ezra  Fairchild,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Mendhnm,  N.  J.,  June  6,  1808.  He 
graduated  from  New  Jersey  College  in  1826 ; was  prin- 
cipal of  an  academy  in  Baskingridge,  from  1826  to  1829 ; 
spent  part  of  a year  in  Princeton  Seminary;  was  or- 
dained an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark, 
Jan.  14, 1834;  was  stated  supply  at  Augusta,  from  1833 
to  1836;  at  Sparta,  from  1837  to  1839,  and  died  there 
in  October  of  the  latter  year.  See  Gen,  Cat.  of  Prince- 
ton TheoL  & 'em.  1881,  p.  76. 

Daza,  Antonio,  a Spanish  theologian  and  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  was  bom  at  Valladolid,  and  lived  about 
1625.  He  took  the  habit  of  the  Franciscans,  became 
overseer  of  the  convent  at  Valladolid,  minister  of  the 
province  of  Concepcion,  and  commissarv-gencral  of  his 
order  tinder  Gregory  XV.  He  wrote,  Las  Chronicas 
de  la  Ch  den  de  S.  Francisco  (Valladolid,  1611)  : — Histo- 
ria  de  las  IUagas  de  <8.  Francisco  (Madrid,  1612) : — Vida 
de  tor  Juana  de  la  Cruz,  de  la  Terzera  Orden  de  S. 
Francisco  (ibid.  1613): — Fxercicios  Espirituales  (trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  Antiodocco,  Borne,  1616):  — La 
Purissima  Conception  de  Xuestra  Senora  (Madrid, 
1621): — Vida  de  Pedro  Regalado  (ibid.  1627).  See 
Hoefer,  .Your.  I Hog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dead,  Beating  the.  Sec  Chibbut  IIak-kkber. 

DEAD,  Burning  of  the.  See  Cremation. 

DEAD,  Communion  of  the.  The  practice  of  placing 
the  eucharist  within  the  lips  of  the  dead  prevailed  in  all 
parts  of  the  Church  for  some  centuries.  This  and  the 
baptism  of  the  dead  were  forbidden  by  councils.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  utters  a serious  wanting  against  them. 
Even  when  the  better  sense  of  the  Church  rejected  the 
more  revolting  usage,  the  custom  continued  in  a form 
hardly  less  superstitious,  of  placing  a portion  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse  to  be  in- 
terred with  it,  as  n charm  against  the  attacks  of  malig- 
nant spirits.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

DEAD,  Festival  of  the.  Sec  All-Souls’  Day. 

DEAD,  Prayer  for  the.  See  Mass. 

DEAD,  Treatment  of  the.  See  Burial;  Fu- 
iiual 

Dealtry,  Thomas,' D.D.,  a missionary  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  w as  bom  at  Nottingley,  near  Pon- 
tefract, in  1795,  and  was  the  son  of  James  Dealtry,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  family  of  Dealtry  of  I^ftliouse 
Hall,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
6».  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  os 
LL.B.  in  1828;  was  created  archdeacon  at  Calcutta  in 
1835.  and  held  that  office  until  consecrated  bishop  of 
Madras,  in  1849.  He  died  March  4,  1861,  leaving  Ser- 
mons on  various  occasions.  Sec  Atner.  Quar.  Church 
her.  1861,  p.  396. 

Deambulatoria  (or  Deambulacra)  were  cov- 


ered porticoes  for  walking  in,  more  particularly  those 
surrounding  a church.  They  were  sometimes  of  two 
stories,  and  occasionally  contained  altars.  The  term  is 
also  used  for  the  walks  of  a cloister  (q.  v\). 

Dean.  Henry,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  1mm 
about  1430,  and  was  probably  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  also  studied  at  Cambridge.  Uc  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  black  canons,  and  was  prior  at 
Llanthony,  in  Monmouthshire,  before  1481.  On  Sept.  13, 
1494,  he  was  constituted  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland ; was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Bangor,  Oct.  6, 1496,  where  he  ac- 
complished wonders  in  the  way  of  restoring  cathedrals, 
and  rebuilding  the  palace.  He  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Salisbury,  Aug.  23, 1499,  and  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  occu- 
pied the  sec  of  Salisbury  little  more  than  a year.  Dur- 
ing this  time  lie  received  the  great  seal,  under  the  title 
of  lord-keeper.  He  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury about  1501.  llis  health  began  to  fail  in  1502,  and 
he  died  Feb.  15, 1503.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Alps,  of 
Canterbury,  v,  500  sq. 

Dean.  Paul,  a noted  Univcrsalist  and  Unitarian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Barnard,  Vt,,  in  1789.  He  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  Restorationists,  and  was  pastor  of 
churches  in  Boston  and  Easton,  Mass;  He  died  at 
Framingham,  Oct.  1,  1860.  He  published  numerous 
Sermons,  etc. 

Dean,  "William,  an  early  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  educated  at  the  Log  College,  N.  J. ; was  taken  on 
trial  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  Aug.  3, 1741 ; 
licensed  Oct.  12, 1742,  and  was  sent  to  Neshaminy  and 
the  Forks  of  Delaware,  a region  inhabited  by  the  Le- 
nape,  or  Delawares,  and  other  tribes.  In  1745  be  went 
with  Bvrani  of  Mendham  into  Augusta  County,  Va., 
where  a great  awakening  attended  their  labors,  and 
continued  until  1751.  He  was  ordained,  in  1755,  pas- 
tor of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,  and  received  a call  also 
from  Timber  Ridge  and  the  Forks  of  James  River,  but 
it  was  not  put  into  his  hands.  He  died  Julv  9, 1758. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Deane,  James,  a judge  and  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians of  New  York,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Conn.,  Aug. 
20, 1748,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1773. 
He  having  been  associated  in  religious  work  among 
the  Six  Nations  at  the  age  of  twelve,  after  leaving  col- 
lege was  sent  as  a missionary  to  the  Canadian  Indians, 
and  used  bis  influence  in  the  interests  of  peace.  He 
served  in  the  Revolution  with  the  rank  of  major,  and 
acted  as  interpreter  at  Fort  Stanwix.  After  the  war 
he  was  long  a judge  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.t  and  held 
other  important  offices.  He  died  at  Westmoreland, 
in  that  county,  Sept.  10,  1823. 

Deane,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Norton,  Mass.,  July  80,  1733.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1760 ; was  settled 
in  1764  at  Falmouth,  as  colleague  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith,  ami  died  Nov.  12,  1814.  Sec  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  327. 

Deane,  Samuel  (2),  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  March  30, 1784,  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  and  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University  in  1805.  In  1810  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in 
Scituate,  where  he  remnined  until  his  death,  Aug.  9, 
1834.  He  published  a History  of  Scituate  (1831),  be- 
sides several  poems  and  sermons. 

Deasuil  (Celt,  deas, 4i  the  south,” and  soil.  “ a way  "), 
a Druidical  ceremony  consisting  in  pacing  thrice  round 
an  earthen  walk,  which  encompassed  the  temple  exter- 
nally, and  which  is  still  visible  at  Stonehenge  (q.  v.). 
The  route  represented  the  course  of  the  sun,  being  from 
the  cast  southward  to  the  west.  This  custom,  as  a re- 
ligious rite,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  very  extensive. 
The  l>enediction  of  the  Deasuil  was  long  used  in  Ire- 
land, Wales,  ami  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  is  said  to 
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b«  At  present  not  entirely  extinct. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  buildings,  of  the  decanica.  Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ 
the  World,  a.  v.  See  Dritds.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 


Debir,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  Lieut.  Conder  ; 
gives  an  extended  argument  ( Quar . Statement  of  the 
“ PaL  Explor.  Fund,”  Jan.  1875,  p.  49  8*4.)  in  favor  of  lo- 
cating this  place  at  the  modern  ed-  Dhoheriyeh  [see 
Dannaii,  voL  ii,  p.  672],  which  may  be  summed  up  thus : 

(1)  Both  names  signify  the  back , i.  e.  ridge,  of  the  moun- 
tains, on  which  this  place  is  conspicuous;  (2)  it  has  an- 
cient remains,  consisting  of  cave  dwellings,  wells,  and  cis- 
terns; five  old  roads  lead  from  it, and  large  stones,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  thousand  cubits  around  it,  seem 
to  mark  the  limits  of  a Levitical  city;  (3)  there  are  fine 
springs  in  the  neighborhood,  namely,  those  of  Seil  L>il-  ] 
beh,  six  miles  west  of  Juttah,  which  feed  a brook  that 
runs  several  miles.  To  this  identification  Tristram 
(Bible  1’lacts,  p.  61)  and  Trelawney  Saunders  (Map  of 
the  0.  T.)  accede.  The  argument,  however,  is  rather 
specious  than  strong:  (I)  The  names  do  not  agree  in  | 
etymology,  and  the  resemblance  in  meaning  is  very 
doubtful ; (2)  the  ruins  show,  indeed,  an  ancient  site, 
but  not  necessarily  the  one  in  question,  and  the  Lcvit- 
ical  liounds  are  particularly  dubious;  (3)  the  springs 
are  too  distant  to  indicate  any  special  connection  with 
this  locality,  which,  moreover,  is  farther  from  Hebron 
than  we  should  expect. 

De  Blois.  Francois  Louis.  See  Blosus. 

De  Blois,  Stephen  W..  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  1827  at  Halifax,  X.  S.  He  graduated  ' 
from  Acadia  College  in  June,  1846;  studied  theology 
at  Newton ; was  ordained  Feb. 26, 186-1,  in  Chester;  and 
in  I860  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Horton, 
where  he  remained  twenty-seven  years.  He  died  at 
Wolfville,  Feb.  4, 1884.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop. 
p.  322.  (J.C.S.) 

Debo  (or  Bebo)  was  the  twenty-second  bishop  of 
Avignon,  about  429.  He  was  previously  a senator  of 
advanced  years,  universally  beloved  for  his  justice,  mild- 
ness, and  ever)'  good  work.  In  433  he  restored  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals,  and  afterwards  dedicated  it  to  Sts,  Peter  and 
Paul.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

De  Bollandt,  Sebastian.  See  Bollandcs. 

Debris,  N1COI.A8,  a French  doctor  of  theology  in 
the  16th  century,  was  one  of  the  four  theologians  whom 
Charles  IX  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  wrote, 
histrudion  it  Supporter  les  A deer  sit  is  du  Monde  (Paris, 
1642):  — Href  Aiguillon  a Aimer  l’ Elat  de  Religion 
Chretienne,  etc.  (ibid.  1644).  Sec  Hoofer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  a,  v. 

Decalvatio  (making  bail).  See  Corporal  In- 
flictions; PUNUMIMKXTS. 

Decanatus  (or  Decania).  (1)  the  office  of  a dean ; 

(2)  the  district  of  a rural  dean;  (3)  sometimes  a farm 
or  monastic  grange,  in  late  charters. 

Decani  (or  Deans'),  an  order  of  men  instituted  in 
the  9th  century,  to  assist  the  bishops  in  the  inspection 
of  their  dioceses.  Seven  of  the  m«*st  enlightened  men 
of  the  congregation  were  appointed,  under  the  name  of 
decani,  to  lake  charge  of  the  rest.  See  Dean. 

Decanicium  was  the  pastoral  staff  home  before 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  solemn  occasions,  ; 
delivered  to  him  in  the  first  instance  by  the  emperor. ; 
I’ancirolus,  however,  states  that  it  was  a silver  mace.  1 

Decanlcum  (Decania,  or  Decanica)  was  an 
ecclesiastical  prison  in  which  criminal  clerks  were  in- 
carcerated  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  decani , who  were  jailers.  By  n 
false  etymology  it  is  sometimes  written  dicaincum  and 
diaeonicum.  The  clergy,  instead  of  being  beheaded  or 
hung  for  misdemeanors,  had  suspended  from  their  necks 
the  gospels  and  the  cross,  and  were  imprisoned  in  one  of 
the  decanica  of  the  church.  The  heretics,  by  a decree 
of  Arcadius  and  Hunurius,  were  deprived,  with  other 


Dec&nus.  Sec  I)f.an. 

De  Capella,  Andrew.  See  Capella. 

Decentius,  (1)  bishop  of  Leone,  in  Spain,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Council  of  Elvira,  A.D.  300  or  301 ; (2)  bish- 
op of  Eugubium,  in  Umbria,  about  416.  Among  the 
epistles  of  Innocent  I is  a letter  of  praise  addressed  to 
him.  ' 

Do  Champs,  Victor,  cardinal-archbishop  of  Mech- 
lin, was  bom  Dec.  6, 1810,  at  Melle.  He  was  a follow- 
er of  1-aniennaia,  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  teacher  wrote 
for  different  political  periodicals,  but  in  1832  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology.  He  joined  the  Redemp- 
torists  at  St.  Trend;  soon  became  famous  as  a pulpit 
orator;  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  1860;  in  1865 
was  raised  to  the  episcopal  sec  of  Namur,  and  in  1867 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin ; and  in  1875  was 
made  cardinal,  probably  for  his  advocacy  of  papal  in- 
fallibility. Bishop  De  Champs  was  especially  severe 
against  the  free-masons,  and  proved  himself  a decided 
Ultramontanist.  He  died  Sept.  29, 1883.  (B.  P.) 

De  Charms,  Ru  haud,  a minister  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1797. 
In  early  life  lie  was  a printer;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1826;  the  year  previous  studied  Swedenbor- 
gianism  under  Thomas  Worcester,  D.D.,  at  the  same 
time  superintending  the  publication  of  the  .V«c  Jerusa~ 
lem  Magazine;  continued  his  theological  researches  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  there  began  to  preach  in  1828.  hi* 
first  sermon,  considered  a masterpiece,  being  published, 
and  afterward*  reprinted  in  London.  Its  title  was  The 
J'uramount  I mpodance  of  Spiritual  Things.  After  a 
year  of  pastoral  labor  in  Bedford.  Pa.,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, studied  under  Rev.  Samuel  Noble,  and  on  return- 
ing, in  1832.  became  jiastor  of  the  First  New  Jerusa- 
lem Church  in  Cincinnati,  (A,  anti  conducted  a periodi- 
cal called  The  Precursor.  Subsequently  he  preached 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  In  his 
latter  days  he  devoted  much  attention  to  various  me- 
chanical contrivances  and  inventions  of  his  own.  He 
died  March  20,  1864.  He  was  the  author  of  Ser- 
mons Illustrating  the  Dodrine  of  the  Lord: — Series  of 
lectures  Delivered  at  Charleston,  S.  C. : — The  A’rr 
Churchman: — and  Freedom  and  Slavery  in  the  Light 
of  the  Aw  Jerusalem . See  A ppleton's  A tmual  Cyclop. 
1864,  p.  598. 

Decius.  (1)  eighth  bishop  of  Macon,  is  assigned  by 
Sevcrtius  to  the  period  from  599  to  612;  (2)  succeeded 
Deodatus  as  eleventh  bishop  of  Macon,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  7th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  8th. 

Decker.  Christian  August  Heinrich,  a Lu- 
theran minister,  was  bom  OcL  13,  1806,  at  Husum,  in 
Schleswig,  ami  studied  theology  at  Kiel  and  Berlin. 
I11  1833  he  was  appointed  collaliorator  at  the  Meldorf 
school,  and  ten  years  later,  in  1843,  w as  called  to  the 
pastorate  at  Klein- Wcsenberg.  near  Lubeck.  In  1863 
he  was  called  to  Loezen,  near  Segeberg,  and  in  1875  to 
the  Tliumbve  and  Struxdorf  pastorate,  in  Angeln.  He 
died  June  II,  1884.  He  was  a very  active  man,  and  a 
stanch  defender  of  his  Church.  He  wrote,  Ordnung  des 
Gottesdienstes  und  der  Kirchlichen  Handhmgrn,  etc.(Al- 
tona,  1845);  — Die  Revolution  in  Schleswig  - Holstein 
(Hamburg,  1850): — I’eber  Gustav- Adolphs- Yerein  tend 
Beknmtniss  (ibid.  1861).  Sec  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL 
i.  266;  Luthardl’s  A llgemeine  F.rawjelisch-Lutherische 
Kirchenzeit ung,  1884,  No.  42.  (B.  P.) 

Decker  (or  Deckher),  Conrad,  a Dutch  theo- 
logian of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  taught  at  Heidelberg, 
and  died  in  1620,  leaving,  De  Papa  Romano  et  Pupissa 
Humana : — De  Proptietatibus  Jesuit  arum,  etc.  See 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  G Mr  ale,  s.  v. 

Deckers.  Jan,  a Flemish  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Hozebrouck  about  1559.  He  studied  at  Douav,  became 
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a Jesuit  at  Naples,  taught,  at  Douay  and  Louvain,  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  and  became  chancellor  of  the 
university  at  Gratz  and  rector  of  the  college  at  Olmtltz, 
in  Moravia.  He  died  at  Gratz  in  1619.  His  principal 
works  are,  Tabula  Chronograph  ten  (1605): — Theological 
Dissertationes,  etc.  (Paris,  1699): — Tabula  Expanta 
Ephemerichim.  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  General e,  s.  v. 

Declan  (or  Deglan)  (1)  was  an  Irish  saint,  who 
wrought  with  St.  Virgilius,  St.  Rupert,  and  others  in  the 
evangelization  of  Bavaria,  and  died  at  Frisengen,  Dec. 
1,  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century;  (*2)  bishop  of 
Ardmor,  was  a son  of  Ere  and  Deifsin,  or  Dethidin. 
Through  his  father  he  could  boast  of  royal  ancestry. 
He  was  born  at  Decies,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and 
probably  died  about  the  middle  of  the  7tli  century.  He 
is  commemorated  July  24.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Decorated  Style.  See  Gothic  Architecture. 

Decret,  Claude,  a French  theologian  and  moral- 
ist, was  born  at  Toumus  in  1598.  lie  joined  the  Jes- 
uits in  1614,  and  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
of  belles-lettres  at  Ch&lona,  and  afterwards  rector  of  the 
college  in  the  same  town.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  10, 
1668,  leaving  La  Veritable  leave  ( Paris,  1654  ).  See 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  G Mr  ale,  s.  v. 

Decretists.  one  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the 
students  of  canon  law  in  the  12th  century  were  divided 
in  consequence  of  the  general  recognition  at  that  period 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope.  The  name  is 
taken  from  the  title  of  a work,  Decretum  Gratiani,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  their  studies  in  ecclesiastical  law. 
Neandcr  says,  “The  zeal  with  which  the  study  of  civil 
ami  ecclesiastical  law  was  pursued  had,  however,  this 
injurious  effect,  that  the  clergy  were  thereby  drawn 
away  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  from  the  higher, 
directly  theological,  interest,  and  their  whole  life  de- 
voted solely  to  these  pursuits.”  The  opposite  party 
•were  called  Legists.  See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
tv,  203  sq. 

Decretum  (or  Decret&l&)  is  the  letter  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  a city,  sent  to  the  metropolitan 
and  the  comprovincial  bishops,  signifying  the  election 
of  a bishop  of  their  city,  whom  they  required  to  be  con- 
secrateiU  Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  in  the  choice  of 
Mauritius  the  electors  could  not  come  to  one  decretum. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a form  to  be  read  by  the 
deacon  when  a bishop  is  “ designated."  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  foregoing  decretum  appears  to  be 
that  the  one  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  some  official  of 
the  vacant  see  immediately  on  the  election  of  the  bish- 
op; if,  thereupon,  the  pope  gave  his  assent,  the  bishop 
became  technically  designate,  and  the  deacon  of  his 
church  read  the  decretale  or  petition  for  consecration. 
See  Smith,  ftict.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  a.  v. 

Decumanus  (or  Degeman)  was  a Welsh  saint, 
who  lived  a hermit  on  the  seashore  at  the  place  called 
from  him  St.  Decuman’s,  near  Watchct,  in  Somerset- 
shire. His  well  was  long  pointed  out  there,  anil  a 
chapel  existed  in  the  parish  of  Wendron,  near  Helstone, 
in  Cornwall,  which  was  dedicated  to  him.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  Aug.  27,  706.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Jiiog.  s.  v. 

Deda  was  a presbyter  and  abbot  of  Peartancu  (Bard- 
ney),  in  the  province  of  the  Lindissi.  He  is  the  author- 
ity of  Bede  for  what  he  states  concerning  the  early  evan- 
gelization of  Idncolnshire,  and  the  multitude  of  people 
baptized  in  the  Trent  by  bishop  Paulinus  in  the  pres- 
ence of  king  Edwin.  Ilcda  calls  him  a faithful  man. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Chiist.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Defensor.  (1)  the  first  bishop  of  Angers.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  birth  or  age.  (2)  A monk  of  the  mon- 
astery Liguge,  which  St.  Martin  founded  on  the  river 
Calin,  not  far  from  Poitiers.  He  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  7th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  8th.  He 
was  a diligent  student  of  the  fathers,  and  by  his  schol- 


arly habits  acquired  the  title  of  “ Grammarian.”  He 
made  extracts  and  compiled  a book  entitled  Scintilla- 
rum,  seu  Sententiarum  Catholicorum  Patrum.  The 
work  is  divided  into  eighty  chapters,  and  treats  of  the 
principal  Christian  virtues.  It  has  appeared,  according 
to  Posscvin,  in  three  editions:  Antwerp,  1550;  Venice, 
1552 ; Cologne,  1554.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
s.  v. 

Defensor  Eccleslk.  See  Advocate  ok  the 
Church. 

Dega.  See  Daigh. 

Degenkolb,  Karl  Friedrich,  a German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Weissenfels,  July  12,  1682.  He  stud- 
ied at  Lcipsic,  became  deacon  in  1716,  archdeacon  in 
1723,  pastor  at  Stolpen  in  1729,  and  died  in  1747.  His 
princi|>al  works  are  Kirch- Regierunge  Gottes  im  Allen 
und  Net ten  Testament  (Bautzen,  1715): — Eiiddtung  in 
die  politische  Historic  (Pima,  1716) : — Wider  die  A the- 
isten,  Materialist en,  Juden,  Tiirken  und  Heulcn  (1722): 
— Grundriss  dcr  Theologie  (Dresden,  1731).  See  Hoe- 
fer, Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Degin,  bishop  of  Menevio.  See  David,  St. 

Deguerry,  Gaspard,  a French  priest,  was  bom  at 
Lyons  in  1797.  Having  completed  his  studies  in  the 
college  of  Villofranche,  he  was  in  1820  ordained  priest 
In  1824  he  preached  at  Lyons,  in  1825  and  1826  at  Paris, 
and  in  the  year  following  Charles  X appointed  him 
chaplain  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  the  royal  guards. 
After  the  revolution  in  1830  Deguerry  resumed  preach- 
ing again.  On  his  return  from  Rome,  in  18-10,  he  was 
made  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  then  archpriest  and  finally 
curate  of  St  Eustatius  in  1845  and  of  St  Magdalene  in 
1849.  He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Marseilles,  offered  to 
him  by  Napoleon  III,  but  accepted  a call  as  religious 
instructor  of  the  prince  in  1868.  Being  taken  prisoner 
by  the  communists,  March  18,  1871,  he  was  shot  at  I.a 
Roqnctte.  He  wrote,  Eloges  de  Jeanne  iTArc  (1828, 
1856): — Histoire  de  tAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(1846): — Vie  des  Saints  (1815) : — and  Sermons  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  preached  at  the  Tuileries  in  1866.  Sec 
Lichtcnbcrger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religicuses,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Deharbe,  Joseph,  a German  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1800  at  Strasburg.  In  1817  he  joined  his  order,  and 
was  professor  at  the  college  of  Brieg,  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  educated  most  of  the  Jesuits,  who  since  1848 
have  acted  as  missionaries  in  Germany.  He  died  Nov. 
8,  1871,  at  Maria-Einsiedeln,  leaving,  Gruiulliche  und 
leiehtfassliehe  Erkldrung  des  katholischen  Katechismus 
(1857-63,  5 vols.) : — Die  v ollkommene  Isbc  Gottes  (Rat- 
isbon,  1856) : — Examen  ad  Csum  Cleri  (2d  ed.  1849 ; 
3d  cd.  1866).  (Ik  P.) 

DeicSlae  ( worshippers  of  God ) was  a name  some- 
times applied  to  monks. 

Deicblus  (Deel,  Deicola,  or  Dichuill)  of 
Lure  was  a saint  and  abbot.  He  went  with  St.  Colum- 
bau  from  Britain  to  Burgundy,  and  shared  his  fortunes 
at  Luxcuil.  He  was  a uterine  brother  of  St.  Gallus. 
Bodily  weakness  hindered  him  from  following  Colum- 
ban  into  exile,  and  although  left  to  perish  in  the  brush- 
wood near  the  monastery,  he  found  his  way  to  the  place 
where  Lutraor  Lure  now  stands,  in  Burgundy,  and  built 
his  cell  there,  which  eventually  grew  into  a large  and 
flourishing  monastery,  lie  is  said  to  have  been  visited 
by  the  Roman  pontiff.  After  ten  years  at  Lure,  seeing 
death  approaching,  he  appointed  Columbinus  his  suc- 
cessor, and,  retiring  to  greater  seclusion,  died  Jan.  18, 
625.  Ilis  chief  festival  has  always  been  on  that  day 
of  the  year.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

DeifSrus.  See  Dier. 

Deihl,  Michael,  a Lutheran  professor,  was  bom 
near  Grcencastle,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  in  March,  1819.  He 
attended  a classical  school,  in  his  native  town,  in  1838 ; 
graduated  from  Pennsylvania  College  in  1844,  and  then 
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pursued  the  course  in  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Sem- 
inary. In  1846  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  ancient  languages  in  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  O.,  which  position  lie  held  until  1868,  when 
impaired  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  labors  as  professor,  he  took  charge  of 
churches  at  different  times  in  several  places  near  Spring- 
field.  He  died  there,  March  29,  I860.  In  1859  he  pub- 
lished a Biography  of  Dr.  Ezra  Keller,  first  president  of 
Wittenberg  College.  See  Pennsylvania  College  Book, 

1882,  p.  220. 

Deiniolen  (Deiniol  ab,  Deiniol  Ail,  or  Dei- 
niol  Fab)  was  a Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century.  He 
was  a son  of  Deiniol,  first  bishop  of  Bangor.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  second  abbot  in  the  monastery  at 
that  place,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church  of 
Llandeiniolen,  in  Carnarvonshire,  in  616.  He  is  com- 
memorated Nov.  23.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a.  v. 

De  Koven,  James,  D.D.,  n Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  19, 
1831.  lie  graduated  from  Columbia  College  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary;  in  1857  took  charge  of 
the  Church  in  Delafield,  Wis. ; and  in  1859  removed  to 
Kacine,  as  rector  and  warden  of  the  university  there. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Illinois,  but  declined. 
For  many  years  he  was  a delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
vention. He  died  at  Kacine,  March  19,  1879.  Dr.  De 
Koven  was  noted  for  his  High-Church  views.  A post- 
humous volume  of  his  Sermons  was  published  by  Dr. 
Dix  (N.  Y.  1880).  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1880, 
p.  171. 

De  la  Basse,  Ei.i.  Sec  Basse,  Ei.i. 

De  la  Harpe,  Henri,  D.D.,  a distinguished  Swiss 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1809.  He 
pursued  his  studies  in  Edinburgh,  and  gained  the  first 
prize  in  natural  philosophy  in  1828.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  went  to  Geneva,  nnd  finally  graduated  from  the 
theological  seminary  of  Montauban.  In  1832  and  1833 
he  studied  in  the  seminary  just  founded  by  D’Aubign6 
and  his  com|>ccrs.  In  1837  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  Old-Test,  exegesis  and  criticism,  which  place  he  filled 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  in  December,  1880,  and  never 
consented  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  valuable 
services.  He  succeeded  D'Aubigne  as  president  of  the 
theological  seminary.  Professor  La  Harpe  was  a broad 
ns  well  as  a deep  scholar.  He  was  more  or  less  master 
of  twenty  languages.  A short  time  before  his  death  he 
completed  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test,  into  French, 
a work  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  twenty-five 
years.  lie  was  president  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Geneva  and  the  editor  of  its  Journal  Sec  N.  Y. 
Observer,  Jan.  6, 1881.  (W.  1*.  S.) 

De  Lasky,  Jons.  See  Lasko. 

Delatorea  (Itformers,  sometimes  called  Calunmi- 
atores)  were  those  unfaithful  brethren  in  the  early 
Church,  who,  for  money  or  favor  from  the  civil  authori- 
ties, betrayed  the  Christians  into  the  hands  of  their  per- 
secutors. Titus  issued  an  edict  forbidding  slaves  to  in- 
form agninst  their  masters,  or  freedmen  against  their 
patrons.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  during  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  days  of  persecution  the  informer  was  re- 
garded with  horror.  Thus  the  Council  of  Elvira,  A.D. 
305,  excommunicated,  even  on  his  dcathltcd,  any  in- 
former who  had  caused  the  proscription  or  death  of  the 
person  informed  against ; for  informing  in  less  impor- 
tant cases,  the  informer  might  be  readmitted  to  com- 
munion nftcr  five  years;  or,  if  a catechumen,  he  might 
be  admitted  to  baptism  after  five  years.  The  first  coun- 
cil of  Arles,  A.D.  314,  reckons  among  “traditorcs”  not 
only  those  who  gave  up  to  the  persecutors  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  sacred  vessels,  but  also  those  who  hand- 
ed in  lists  of  the  brethren ; and  respecting  these  the 
council  decrees  that  whoever  shall  be  discovered,  from 
the  public  records,  to  have  committed  such  offences  shall 


be  solemnly  degraded  from  the  clerical  order.  The  ca- 
pitularies of  the  Frank  kings  cite  the  canon  of  Elvira. 
The  same  capitularies  enjoin  bishops  to  excommunicate 
“ accusers  of  the  brethren and,  even  after  amendment, 
not  to  admit  them  to  holy  orders,  though  they  may  be 
admitted  to  communion.  There  is  attributed  to  pope 
Hadrian  I a decree : “ Let  the  tongue  of  an  informer  be 
cut  out,  or  let  his  head  be  cut  off.”  Precisely  the  same 
is  found  in  the  Frank  capitularies,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  the  Thcodosian  code.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Delaune,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister 
and  author,  was  bom  of  Koman  Catholic  parents  in  Ire- 
land, nenr  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  country;  was  converted  in 
youth ; subsequently  was  teacher  in  a grammar-school 
in  London,  and  was  ordained  as  a Baptist  minister.  The 
nonconformists  of  England  being  invited  by  Dr.  Calamv, 
at  the  time  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  II,  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  dissent  from 
the  Established  Church,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  be  candidly  taken  into  consideration,  Delaune 
published  his  famous  Plea  for  the.  Nonconformists  (1684, 
4to) ; it  passed  through  twenty  editions.  The  author 
was  severely  punished  by  torture,  mutilation,  fine,  and 
imprisonment  in  Newgate,  where,  after  a time,  he  died. 
His  other  works  arc,  Truth  Defended,  etc.  (Loud.  1667) : 
— Sutrey  of  Josejth  Whiston's  Book  on  Baptism  (1676): 
— The,  Present  State  of  London  (1681) : — .4  Key  to  Often 
Scripture  Metaphors  (1682,  2 vols.  foL).  Sec  llayne, 
Church  Transplanted,  p.  169. 

Delaune,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  be- 
came president  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1C98, 
prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1702,  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford  University  the  same  year,  Margaret  professor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1715,  and  died  May  23,  1728. 
He  published  .1  Sermon  (1702) : — and  Twelve  Sermons 
(1728).  See  Allibonc,  Did.  oj' Brit,  and  A vier.  A uthors, 
s.  v. ; Lc  Neve,  Fasti,  voL  i. 

Delaware  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  This 
dialect  of  the  Algonquin  stock  was  spoken  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  between  the  Hudson  ami 
the  Susquehanna  rivers,  by  the  Delaware  and  Minsi 
tribes.  In  1818  the  Rev.  Christian  Frederick  Dencke, 
a Moravian  missionary  stationed  at  New  Fairfield,  in 
Upper  Canada,  forwarded  a translation  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.John  to  the  board  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
which  lias  been  published.  (B.  P.) 

Delbriick,  Johann  Friedrich  Thimphu.,  the 
elder,  a German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg, 
Aug.  22,  1768.  He  studied  theology'  at  llalle,  was 
made  professor  of  the  gymnasium  in  his  native  town, 
and  became  rector  in  1797.  From  1800  to  1809  he  had 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  Prussian  princes,  and 
was  then  appointed  member  of  the  privy’  council.  He 
filled  several  other  offices,  and  lastly  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  Zeitz  (archbishopric).  He  died  July  4, 
1830,  See  Iloefer,  A ouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Delegatus.  See  Lkuatk. 

Delfino,  Giovanni  Pietro,  an  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic, was  born  at  Brescia  in  1709.  He  studied  theology 
at  Venice,  was  ap|tointcd  archpriest  of  San  Zenone.  nnd 
died  in  1770,  leaving,  Jl  Tempio  d.  Dio  (Brescia,  1760): 
— Ragionamento,  etc.  (in  the  Opuscoli  Scienlifci  of  Calo- 
gera).  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Genirnle,  s.  v. 

Delfino,  Pietro,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1444.  He  joined  the  Camaldules  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  was  elected  vicar-general  of  his  order 
in  1479,  and  general  in  1480,  holding  this  position,  at 
times  with  much  opposition,  until  1515.  He  died  Jan. 
15, 1525,  leaving  Epistola  (Venice,  1724).  Sec  Hoefer, 
None.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Delfinone,  Giroi.amo,  a very  eminent  artist  in 
pictorial  embroidery,  flourished  at  Milan  about  1495. 
He  executed  a number  of  subjects  from  sacred  history, 
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some  of  which  represent  the  history  of  the  Virgin.  See 
Spooner.  Biog.  /list,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Delisle,  Joseph,  a French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Brainville,  in  Bassigny,  about  1690.  He  served  for 
9ome  time  in  the  French  army,  joined  the  Benedictines 
at  St.  Van  no  in  1711,  taught  at  the  abbey  of  Moycn- 
moutier,  then  at  St.  Maurice,  in  Valais;  was  appointed 
abbot  of  St.  Leopold  at  Nancy,  and  died  at  St.  Mihiel, 
Jan.  24, 1766,  leaving,  Vie  de  M.  Hugy  (Nancy,  1831) : — 
I.' Obligation  de  Faire  FA  umdne  (Neufchateau,  1736) : — 
Le  if  arty  re  de  la  Legion  Thebaine  (Nancy,  1737) : — His- 
toire  du  Jeune  (Paris,  1741): — Histoire  de  FA  bbaye  de 
St.  Mihiel  (Nancy,  1758).  Sec  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Ce- 
ntral*, s.  v. 

Delitzach,  Johann,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Franz  De- 
litzsch,  was  born  at  Rostock,  Aug.  3,  1846.  He  studied 
at  Erlangen,  Tubingen,  and  Leipsic,  and  published  os 
his  doctorate  dissertation  J>ie  Cotteslehre  dee  Thomas  eon 
Aquino , in  1870.  Two  years  later  he  commenced  his 
academical  career  at  Leifisic  bv  presenting  his  l)e  In- 
spiratione Scripturee  Sacra.  In  1874  he  published  in 
the  Studien  und  Kntiken  an  essay,  Zur  QueUenkritik  der 
attest cn  Kirchlichcn  Berickle  it  her  Simon  Petrus  und  Si- 
mon Magus,  which  was  followed  in  1876  by  his  AeAr- 
systern  der  romischen  Kirche.  He  was  now  made  pro- 
fessor extraordinarius  at  the  Leipsic  University.  In 
1876  he  published  Oehlcr’s  I^hrbuch  der  Symbolik,  but 
in  the  same  year  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died,  Feb. 
3,  at  Rapollo,  near  Genoa.  See  Schllrer,  Theologische 
Liter  at  ur- zei/u  ng,  1876,  p.  141  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Deliverers,  a Christian  sect  mentioned  by  Augus- 
tine as  having  arisen  about  A.D.  260,  and  who  derived 
their  name  from  the  doctrine,  which  they  maintained, 
that  upon  Christ’s  descent  into  hell  infidels  believed, 
and  all  were  delivered  from  thence. — Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Dell,  William,  M.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  about  1600.  Soon  after  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  he  took  orders  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  officiated  in  the  parish  of  Yelden, 
Bedfordshire.  In  1645  he  became  chaplain  in  the  army, 
and  in  1649  was  appointed  master  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  but  was  ejected  by  the  act  of  uniformity. 
The  precise  time  of  his  death  wc  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Dr.  Dell  published  several  sermons  and  es- 
says, the  most  important  of  which  were  eventually 
issued  a*  his  Select  Works  (Loud.  1773,  8vo).  See 
Hayne,  Baptist  Cyclop,  i,  195.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dellingur  ( twilight ),  ill  Norse  mythology,  was  the 
third  husband  of  Norfs  daughter,  Not  {night) ; the 
shining  son  of  this  couple  was  Dagur,  or  Dag  {the  day). 

Delliua,  Godfbiedus,  a minister  of  the  Reformed  | 
Church  in  Holland,  was  sent  to  America  in  1083  as  as- 
sistant u>  the  Rev.  Gideon  Schnats,  in  Albany.  Mr. 
Dellius  was  also  an  active  missionary  among  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  pastorate  ex- 
hibit a record  of  political  complications,  and  his  name 
appears  very  often  in  the  Documentary  History  of  A'.  Y., 
the  CoIohmI  History  of  X.  Y.,  and  other  records  of  the 
time.  Of  his  last  days  we  have  no  notice.  See  also 
Corwin,  Manual  lief.  Church  in  America ; Dr.  Rogers’s 
Historical  Discourse,  p.  17.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Delmare,  I’aelo  Marcki.i.i,  an  Italian  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1734.  He  was  converted  from 
Judaism  by  a priest  of  his  native  city,  and  received 
baptism  in  1763.  He  entered  the  clerical  ranks,  and, 
after  spending  several  years  in  missionary  work,  was 
called  in  1783  to  teach  theology  at  Florence;  ami  died 
Feb.  17, 1821,  leaving  several  controversial  treatises,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Cenirule,  s.  v. 

Demarest,(>)RXEULsT^a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister. graduated  at  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1804 ; 
studied  theology  with  Dr.  Solomon  Froeligli ; wns  pas- 
tor at  White  House,  N.  J.,  from  1808  to  1813,  and  at 
English  Neighborhood  from  1813  to  1824,  when  he  se- 
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ceded  to  the  True  Reformed  Church,  giving  occasion  to 
a celebrated  lawsuit  as  to  the  Church  property  (see 
Taylor,  Annals  of  the  Classis  of  Bergen,  p.  261-285). 
His  ministry  in  the  True  Reformed  Church  continued 
until  his  decease  in  1863,  his  last  eleven  years  being 
spent  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  King  Street,  New 
York.  He  published  A Lamentation  orer  the  Rev.  Sol- 
omon Froeligh,  with  copious  historical  notes.  See  Cor- 
win, Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  America,  p.  69. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Demeter.  See  Ceres. 

Demetria,  a daughter  of  Faustns,  and  martyr  at 
Rome  under  Julian;  commemorated  June  21. 

Demetrius.  (1)  A martyr  at  Thessalonica,  A.D. 
296 ; commemorated  Oct.  8 or  Oct.  26.  (2)  Bishop  and 

martyr  at  Antioch  with  Anianus,  Eutosius,  and  twenty 
others;  commemorated  Nov.  10.  (3)  Saint;  commem- 
orated Dec.  22,  with  Ilonoratus  and  Florua.  (4)  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  A.D.  231 ; commemorated  March  8 
and  OcL  9.  (5)  Demetrius  and  Basilius;  commemo- 

rated Nov.  12. 

Demetrius  Pepanes,  a Greek  theologian,  was 
born  on  the  island  of  Chios  about  1620.  He  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  finish  his  studies,  and  entered  into  orders, 
but  was  released  from  his  vows  on  account  of  bis  health. 
He  returned  to  his  native  land,  but  left  the  island  of 
Chios  with  his  wife  and  children  in  1655,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  perished  in  a shipwreck.  All  his  theo- 
logical writings  were  intended  to  bring  back  the  Greek 
schismatics  to  the  Catholic  Church.  They  were  dis- 
covered at  Chios  by  the  English  consul  Stellio  Rafaelli, 
and  were  published  under  the  title  Demetrii  Pepani 
Domestiei  Chii  Opera  qua  Reperiuntur  (Rome,  1781,2 
vols.).  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Cenirule,  s.  v. 

Demetrius  ok  Scnicm,  a Cynic  philosopher,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodius..  He 
spent  a considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  being 
an  opponent  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  first  became 
famous  during  the  reign  of  Caligula  (A.D.  37-41).  The 
emperor,  wishing  to  secure  the  philosopher  to  his  party, 
sent  him  a large  present;  but  Demetrius  refused  it  with 
indignation,  saving,  “ If  Caligula  wishes  to  bribe  me,  let 
him  send  me  his  crown.”  Vesjiasinn  banished  him  for 
his  insolence,  but  he  derided  the  punishment.  He  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  Seneca  observes  that  nature 
had  brought  him  forth  to  show  mankind  how  an  exalt- 
ed genius  may  live  uncorrupted  by  t lie  vices  of  the 
world.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Creek  and  Rom,  Biog.  and 
Myth.  s.  v. ; Kncyclop.  Britan.  (9th  ed.)  s.  v. 

Demme,  Hermann  Christoph  Gottfried,  a Lu- 
theran theologian,  was  bom  Sept.  7,  1760,  at  Mnlhau- 
sen,  where,  in  1796,  he  acted  as  superintendent.  In  1801 
he  was  called  as  gcnernl  superintendent  to  Altenburg, 
and  died  there,  Dec.  21, 1822.  He  wrote,  Beitrage  zur 
reinen  Gottesrerehrung  (Riga,  1792 ): — Predigten  iiberdie 
Sonn-  und  Festtagsevangelien  (Gotha,  1808)  :—Xeue  Re- 
den zur  Todtenfeier  in  Altenburg  gehalten  (ibid.  1817). 
lie  is  also  the  author  of  several  romances,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Karl  Stelle,  besides  numerous  hymns. 
See  During,  Die  deulschev  Kanzelredner  der  18.  und  19. 
Jahrhutulerts,  p.  26  sq. ; Wilier,  Handbuch  der  theol.  /.it. 
ii,  93, 133, 160, 166, 173, 238, 294, 326, 337, 341,398;  Hoe- 
fer, A'our.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v.  (II.  I’.) 

Democritus  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  least  known 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  whose  jwsition  lies  on  the  l>or- 
der-line  between  the  mythical  sages  of  the  elder  time 
and  the  historic  founders  of  Greek  philosophy.  His 
personal  career  is  shadowy  and  uncertain;  his  specula- 
tions are  fragmentary  and  dislocated;  his  works  have 
been  lost,  or  only  survive  in  brief  and  disconnected 
fragments;  liis  tenets  are  well  known,  but  have  often 
been  exaggerated  or  distorted.  His  influence  on  later 
philosophy  has  not  always  been  duly  appreciated;  hut 
it  has  been  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Socrates  and  the 
•Socratic  school.  His  characteristic  doctrines  were 
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transmitted  by  underground  currents  to  widely  diffused 
sects.  They  have  special  claims  to  present  consider- 
ation for  their  marked  congruity  with  the  rationalis- 
tic and  agnostic  schemes  now  in  vogue.  In  all  ages 
there  is  an  unbroken  traduction  of  earlier  opinions,  and 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  accepted  theories 
and  the  contemporaneous  conditions  of  the  societies  in 
which  they  prevail.  In  both  respects,  the  philosophy 
of  Democritus  was  notable  in  the  era  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, anil  it  may  be  of  great  service  for  the  elucidation, 
in  both,  of  the  philosophical  distemperature  of  the  re- 
spective periods. 

I.  Life. — The  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Democ- 
ritus, and  his  length  of  days,  nrc  entirely  uncertain, 
though  he  may  be  regarded  as  later  than  Anaxagoras, 
and  contemporaneous  with  Socrates.  He  appears  to 
have  been  born  at  Abdera  about  B.C.  4G0,  and  to  have 
died  about  B.C.  357.  He  is  variously  stated  to  have 
attained  ninety,  ninety -nine,  one  hundred,  one  hundred 
and  four,  one  hundred  and  eight,  and  even  one  hundred  1 
anil  nine  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Hegesistratus  (by 
some  named  Damasippus,  by  others,  Athenocritus),  who 
was  said  to  have  entertained  Xerxes  on  bis  flight  from 
Salamis.  Fables  clustered  round  his  name.  Three  au-  i 
tobiographical  notices  survive.  The  first  states  that  he 
was  forty  years  younger  than  Anaxagoras;  the  second, 
that  the  Little IHacoamus  was  composed  “seven  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy;”  the  third, 

“ that  he  had  traversed  more  countries  than  any  of  his 
countrymen”  (Herodotus  would  be  included) ; “ that  he 
had  known  the  greatest  diversities  of  climate  and  soil, 
and  had  heard  many  sages;  that  he  had  never  been 
surpassed  in  geometrical  diagrams  and  demonstrations, 
not  even  by  the  Egyptian  Arpedonaptte,  with  whom  he  j 
had  lived  five  years.”  Very  little  information  is  con- 
tained in  these  statements. 

The  death  of  his  father  left  Democritus  with  an  am- 
ple inheritance.  He  is  reported  to  have  taken  the  j 
smallest  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  projierty,  as  it 
was  in  ready  money,  immediately  available  for  the 
travels  which  lie  promptly  undertook.  The  rest  of  the 
estate  he  abandoned  to  his  brothers.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  epigrammatic  observation  of  Horace  would  be 
deprived  of  its  point  (1  F.pist,  xii,  12). 

Many  legends  were  current  in  regard  to  the  travels 
of  Democritus  among  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  dial-  ! 
tkeaus,  Persians,  and  even  Indian  Gymnosophists.  A 
very  pretty  story  is  told  of  an  imaginary  visit  to  the 
king  of  Persia ; but  the  same  tale  is  told,  in  slightly 
altered  form,  in  many  lands.  Darius  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  his  ijueen.  Democritus  promised  to  re-  I 
call  her  from  the  dead,  if  he  were  supplied  with  all 
things  needed  for  the  avocation.  Whatever  was  re- 
quired was  furnished  in  abundance ; but  one  thing  more 
was  demanded— the  names  of  three  persons  who  had 
never  felt  sorrow,  to  be  inscribed  on  the  tomb. 

Democritus  visited  Athens  (Froym.  Promise.  7).  He 
is  reported  to  have  resided  there — to  have  known  Soc- 
rates— but  to  have  kept  himself  wholly  unknown ; “Con- 
stautem  hominem  et  gravem!  qui  glorietur.  a Gloria 
se  abfuisse”  (Cicero,  Tusc.  I>isp.  V,  xxxvi.  104).  His 
whole  career  is  a fabric  of  fables  (Aul.  Gell.  Xoet.  Aft, 
X,  xii,  8).  He  is  alleged  to  have  shut  himself  up  in 
tomt>s,  that  he  might  be  free  from  interruption  and  dis- 
traction of  mind.  As  Bayle  suggests,  the  advantages 
of  such  a procedure  are  questionable.  Bayle  also  char- 
acterizes as  a “silly  story”  the  tradition  that  he  put 
out  his  eyes  in  order  to  promote  his  meditations  (Cice- 
ro, Dt  Fin.  v,  29);  Cicero  prudently  appends  “r tro  ful- 
tone"  as  a restriction  to  his  statement. 

Democritus  returned  from  his  long  travels  enriched 
with  great  and  varied  knowledge,  but  stripped  of 
means,  which  had  been  expended  on  his  journeys. 
Thenceforth  he  may  have  been  dependent  upon  his 
brother  Damastes  for  support.  The  tradition  repre- 
sented that  he  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates 
of  Abdera,  for  infringing  the  laws  by  living  without 


visible  means  of  support.  In  his  defence,  he  read  before 
them  his  Miyac  Atdxoo/iof.  They  were  so  much 
charmed  by  it  that  they  presented  him  with  five  hun- 
dred talents,  and  decreed  that  be  should  be  buried  at 
the  public  expense.  His  want  of  means  was  due  to  no 
incapacity  for  gaining  a livelihood,  but  to  his  being  en- 
grossed in  his  studies.  He  had  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  birds,  and  knew  all  secrets,  like  the 
wondrous  women  of  Eastern  story.  He  anticipated  the 
recent  wisdom  of  “ weather  forecasts  " and  “ weather 
probabilities,”  and  could  tell  when  it  would  rain  and 
when  it  would  clear  up.  He  might  have  made  a brill- 
iant speculator,  for,  on  one  occasion,  foreseeing  a disas- 
trous season  for  olives,  and  that  oil  would  bear  a high 
price,  he  monopolized  all  the  olives  that  could  be  pro- 
cured (Pliny,  Hist . Xat.  xviii,  28).  His  only  design, 
however,  was  to  show  that  he  could  easily  make  money 
if  he  desired  to  do  so.  His  poverty  was  deliberately 
accepted,  and  was  welcome  from  his  contempt  of  wealth. 
It  was  borne  with  joyous  exhilaration;  he  was  always 
seen  with  a smile  on  his  face,  and,  hence,  was  desig- 
nated “ the  laughing  philosopher.”  Later  philosophers 
supposed  that  he  laughed  at  the  vanities  of  life,  and  the 
weaknesses  of  mankind:  “Adeo  nihil  illi  serium  vide- 
batur,  qua;  serio  gerebantur  " (Seneca,  Dt  Ira.  ii,  10 ; Dt 
Tranquill.  Animi,  xxii).  His  long  life  passed  away  in 
the  serene  and  sedulous  prosecution  of  his  speculative 
and  physical  investigations.  It  must  have  been  dili- 
gently employed,  if  he  composed  the  multitude  of  works 
which  were  generally  accredited  to  him.  Death  came 
at  last  at  his  bidding,  though  it  spared  him  till  life  be- 
came wearisome.  He  was  represented  as  having  starved 
himself  to  death : 

“Sponte  sna  llto  cnpnt  obrins  obtnlit  ipso." 

(Lncret.  ill,  106S.) 

He  delayed  his  end  for  three  days  with  the  smell  of 
bread  or  honey,  at  the  request  of  his  sister,  the  priestess 
of  Ceres,  who  was  unwilling  that  the  festival  in  prog- 
ress should  be  contaminated  by  death  in  the  family. 

II.  Works. — A list  of  sixty  treatises  by  Democritus 
is  given  by  Diogenes  Ijtertius,  on  ethical,  physical 
mathematical,  musical, technical,  and  miscellaneous  top- 
ics. These  were  arranged  by  Thrasyllus  in  Tetralogies, 
as  was  done  by  him,  also,  in  regard  to  the  works  of 
I’lato.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Muliach  to  re- 
store this  distribution.  Such  a proceeding  roust  be 
purely  conjectural,  as  data  are  absent  for  even  probable 
conclusions.  Of  these  manifold  volumes,  only  three 
hundred  and  twenty  genuine  fragments  have  been 
saved.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  brief; 
the  longest  of  them  being  on  the  subject  of  agriculture. 
They  are  inadequate  to  enable  us  to  judge  directly  of 
either  the  literary  or  philosophical  merits  of  the  author. 
The  testimonies  of  the  ancients  must,  therefore,  pass 
unchallenged.  It  is  strong  evidence  of  his  high  ca- 
pacity that  he  received  the  designation  of  irivra9\oc 
from  the  Greeks,  and  was  termed  rir  morpws  impri- 
mis, by  Cicero.  He  was  equally  esteemed  for  his  style, 
for  his  learning,  and  for  his  bold  speculation.  Plato 
proposed  that  his  books  should  be  bunted,  a proposal 
which  may  have  sprung  from  jealousy,  but  arose  more 
probably  from  thorough  antipathy  to  his  doctrines  and 
apprehension  of  their  pernicious  effects.  Many  trea- 
tises were  falsely  ascribed  to  Democritus.  From  these 
may  have  been  derived  the  forty-six  spurious  fragments 
gathered  by  Muliach. 

III.  Philosophy.  — In  the  time  and  country  of  De- 
mocritus, philosophy  still  retained  much  of  that  indis- 
tinctness of  character  which  had  appertained  to  it  when 
it  signified  nothing  more  than  the  earnest  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  It  was  still  thoroughly  unsystematic.  If 
logical  inquiries  had  been  already  inaugurated,  they 
had  not  yet  assumed  a fixed  and  coherent  form. 

The  philosophy  of  Democritus  may  be  divided  into 
ethical  and  physical:  the  former  embracing  acute  prac- 
tical observations;  the  latter  comprehending,  as  was 
the  wont  of  early  speculation,  such  theology  as  com- 
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ported  with  his  schemes — in  both  respects  showing  some 
connection  with  Parmenides  and  the  Kleatics,  though  it 
might  be  erroneous  to  imagine  any  positive  affiliation. 
The  Plenties  had  rendered  philosophy  too  ideal  and  too 
impalpable.  The  Ionic  school,  in  aiming  at  simplicity 
of  doctrine,  had  fallen  into  narrow  and  arbitrary  fanta- 
sies. A more  tangible  speculation  than  the  Klcatic,  a 
more  thorough  and  acceptable  exposition  than  the  Ionic, 
was  in  demand.  This  requirement  Leucippus  and  his 
successor,  Democritus,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  en- 
deavored to  supply.  The  intellectual  current  ran  in 
the  direction  of  the  atomistic  philosophy.  As  all  the 
writings  of  Leucippus  were  early  lost,  and  as  his  opin- 
ions are  only  known  through  their  development  by  his 
illustrious  follower,  the  consideration  of  his  views  will 
be  implicated  with  the  appreciation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Democritus. 

The  ethical  philosophy  of  the  laughing  sage  seems 
to  have  been  of  a purely  practical  cast,  and  to  have 
been,  in  the  main,  the  application  of  keen  judgment  to 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  life;  thus  approximating  to  the 
aphoristic  wisdom  of  the  early  “Wise  Men."  Exam- 
ples of  such  prudence  arc  frequent,  even  in  the  scanty 
relics  remaining,  and  have  been  compactly  presented 
by  Zeller:  “Truth  dwells  in  the  bottom  of  a pit;" 
“Much  learning  is  often  mere  folly”  (Fr,  139-141); 
“ The  world  is  a stage,  life  a passage : you  came,  you 
saw,  you  departed “ Fortune  is  an  idol  fashioned  by 
the  unwisdom  of  men”  (Fr,  14).  Here  is  the  origin 
of  the  celebrated  moral  of  Juvenal: 

"Nos  to, 

Nos  f.icitnus,  Fortnua,  dcain,  ceeloquo  loenmus." 

“ Not  the  act  only,  but  the  disposition,  should  be  re- 
garded ’’  (Fr.  109) ; “Good  and  evil  grow  from  the  same 
mot.  Evil  does  not  proceed  from  the  gods,  but  from 
the  blindness  and  malice  of  men”  (Fr.  12, 13).  The 
urgency  of.  habitual  self-restraint  (Fr.  75),  and  of  con- 
tentment (Fr.  24,27, 29),  arc  associated  with  the  char- 
acteristic aim  of  the  ethics  of  Democritus,  the  attain- 
ment of  tvdvfiia  ( Fr . 20),  healthy  tranquillity.  This 
serene  temper  may  be  compared  with  the  Peripatetic 
evcaifiovta,  or  with  the  modem  pursuit  of  “ happiness," 
which  is  just  os  vague,  as  unsatisfactory,  and  as  unsci- 
entific as  any  of  its  predecessors.  Such  tranquillity, 
however,  explains  the  designation  of  Democritus  as 
ruDus,  and  points  towards  the  simple  virtues  of  daily 
life.  The  ethical  tone  of  Democritus  is  as  innocent  and 
pure  as  was  his  own  conduct. 

The  physical  philosophy  of  Democritus  is  the  most, 
characteristic,  and  has  been  the  most  influential  and 
enduring  branch  of  his  speculations.  It  provides  the 
mould  for  his  psychological  assumptions,  and  for  his 
ethical  conclusions.  The  negation  of  immaterial  real- 
ities, or  agnosticism  in  regard  to  them,  necessitates  a 
spectral  phenomenalism  and  a dim  universe.  Democ- 
ritus held  that  there  was  only  one  principle — the  plenum 
or  fuorov , and  the  vacuum  or  xtvov : 

“Omnia,  nt  est,  igltur,  per  sc  Nat  urn,  duabns 
Cousistet  rebus;  natn  Corpora  sunt  ct  Inane." 
(Lucret.  1, 420, 421 ; seeSext.  Emplr.  Ada.  Hath,  vii,  135-139.) 

The  assertion  of  a vacuum  was  inevitable,  as  long  as  the 
existence,  elasticity,  and  interpenetrability  of  gaseous 
fluids  were  unknown.  The  plenum  was  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  atoms  ( indicisibilia ) moving  freely  in 
infinite  space— for  space,  or  the  extension  of  the  uni- 
verse, was  regarded  as  infinite: 

“Nam  medium  nihil  esse  potest,  nbi  Inane  locus  quo 

IoAnita.” 

(Lucret.  1, 1009;  comp.  Aristot.  De  Carlo,  iii,  4.) 

In  this  infinite  space  were  contained  an  infinite  number 
of  worlds.  The  atoms  were  solid,  impenetrable,  homo- 
geneous in  quality,  diverse  in  size  and  shape,  though 
infinitesimal  in  magnitude  (Aristot  Met,  i,  4;  Cicero, 
De  Fin.  I,  ri,  17).  They  are  eternal,  immutable,  and 
imperishable.  Their  origin  is  inscrutable,  and  beyond 
the  domain  of  legitimate  investigation  (Aristot.  Phys. 
vii,  1).  The  atoms  possessed  of  themselves  an  inces- 


sant downward  motion.  The  differences  of  size  and 
shape  produced  contacts  and  combinations.  The  whole 
process  of  nature  was  a cycle  of  compositions,  decompo- 
sitions, and  recompositions  (Lucret.  ii,  1000).  Nothing 
was  lost;  nothing  was  gained.  Omnia  mutantur,  nil 
interit.  There  arc  indications  that  Democritus  attrib- 
uted spontaneous  motion,  or  a sort  of  rudimentary  vi- 
tality, to  atoms.  The  ceaseless  and  intricate  movement 
of  the  atomic  particles  in  space  generated  a gyrating 
motion  of  the  incoherent  mass — Aitnf — a whirl.  This 
universal  circumvolution  probably  suggested  the  vor- 
tices of  Des  Cartes  (see  Dks  Cartes),  and  furnishes  a 
prelude  to  the  modem  nebular  hypothesis.  These  ed- 
dies hurl  the  atoms  with  various  collisions,  winnow  the 
subtile  from  the  gross,  and  induce  coherence  in  diver- 
sified conjunctions,  whence  arises,  by  further  and  modi- 
fied concrescences,  the  endless  multiplicity  of  things 
(Cicero,  .4  cad.  Qu , iv,  38).  By  this  restless  circulation 
all  things  have  been  produced,  and  ail  the  vicissitudes 
of  things.  The  rapidity  of  the  orbicular  motion  kindles 
the  stars,  and  lights  up  the  heavenly  bodies.  Through 
the  effects  of  this  motion  the  earth  is  permeated  by 
fiery  action  and  quickening  heat.  The  matters  of 
which  it  is  compounded  originate  from  the  dissimilar 
forms  and  magnitudes  of  the  atoms,  which  are  round  in 
fire,  and  differ  in  size  and  shape  in  air,  earth,  and  water. 

The  microcosm  accords  with  the  macrocosm.  Man 
is  of  like  constitution  with  his  habitation.  Of  this  in- 
explicable marvel  of  the  universe  neither  definition  nor 
determination  is  attempted.  He,  too,  is  a postulate. 
He  is  accepted  for  what  he  is,  or  is  supposed  to  he.  He 
is  a compound  of  water  and  mud.  His  life,  or  soul,  is 
a fine,  diffused,  ami  segregated  fire;  vital  sparks  of 
atomic,  not  of  heavenly,  flame.  This  is  extinguished 
by  death,  and  perishes  with  the  body.  All  bodies  arc 
mortal,  but  all  are  renascent,  in  formis  mutatxs.  This 
seems  only  a rude  and  tentative  way  of  indicating  the 
doctrine  now  generally  received,  of  the  permanence  and 
transmutation  of  matter : 

"Semper  mottis connectltnr  nmnts, 

E»  vetcre  exoritur  semper  liovus  online  certo." 

Knowledge  itself  is  the  result  of  physical  agitation.  It 
is  of  two  kinds : that  derived  directly  from  the  mind,  and 
that  obtained  from  the  senses.  It  is  not  obvious  with 
what  meaning  the  term  “ mind  " is  employed,  whether 
as  intuitive,  or  ns  reflective,  or  as  reproductive.  The 
conceptions  of  Democritus  were  by  no  means  definite 
on  the  subject.  The  same  vagueness  and  fluitancy  at- 
tend all  the  tenets  of  Democritus  not  confined  to  purely 
physical  topics.  Perceptions  are  excited  by  effluxes — 
tJwXn — projected  from  the  things  perceived  (Fr.  14, 
40).  Democritus,  however,  recognised  sound  as  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  air.  Knowledge  obtained 
through  the  souses — sensus  tenebricosi  (Cicero,  A cad. 
IV,  x,  81) — was  deceptive,  aroritj  spia if.  That  from 
reason,  yvioptj  yvpait],  merited  credence,  if  definite  and 
clear.  Nevertheless,  there  could  be  no  true  knowledge, 
kTft]  ovitv  tipuv  ntpi  oi>otv6(.  How  could  it  he  oth- 
erwise with  a system  which  made  l>eing  and  non-being 
equally  existent,  pt)  paWov  rb  Civ  ?*;  rb  ppCiv  tivai. 

With  such  principles,  physical  and  psychological,  no 
real  theology  was  possible.  Yet  Democritus  was  un- 
willing, or  unable,  to  sever  himself  entirely  from  the 
popular  lielicf.  He  was  thus  involved  in  an  inconsis- 
tency, perhaps  inevitable,  which  is  strangely  illustrated 
by  a corresponding  incongruity  in  Comte’s  Positivism, 
He  did  not  absolutely  exclude  divinity  from  the  uni- 
verse, hut  he  reduced  it  to  a vague  and  empty  sii|>ersti- 
tion,  which  was  rather  a vague  rehabilitation  of  popular 
fantasies  than  a reputable  development  of  philosophy. 
Cicero  deemed  it  more  accordant  with  the  stupidity  of 
his  countrymen  than  with  his  own  acumen.  His  gods 
were  idols,  fashioned  out  of  the  thinnest  and  suhtilest 
atoms;  and  sometimes  revealed  themselves,  especially 
in  the  dark.  They  were  earthly  ghosts ! "The  earth 
hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath ; and  these  arc  of  them." 
They  were  gigantic  spectres,  of  human  form,  though  far 
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transcending  human  stature.  Like  goblins,  fays,  and 
peris,  they  were  mortal;  but  their  duration  exceeded 
the  span  of  human  life.  They  had  voices,  and  could 
utter  sounds  intelligible  to  men;  and  they  foretold  fut-  i 
ure  events.  Such  divine  personages  could  not  be  the  ■ 
object  of  any  theology,  and  in  no  respect  detracted  from 
the  materialism  of  the  school.  The  theology  was  a 
pretence  or  a mockery. 

IV.  Hit  Influence. — Democritus  is  entitled  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  Aristotle  and  I’lato,  in  regard  to 
the  effect  produced  on  later  ages  by  his  speculations,  i 
This  effect,  if  less  immediate  and  less  ennobling  than  | 
the  action  of  the  Pcri|>atetic  and  Academic  systems,  has 
been  more  lasting  in  its  specific  character.  If  less  stim- 
ulant to  the  highest  intellectual  aspirations,  it  has  the  i 
merit  of  having  more  effectually  moulded  the  proced- 
ures of  scientific  research.  The  physical  philosophy  1 
of  Epicurus  was  entirely  deduced  from  it,  with  such  al-  1 
terations  as  gave  the  pretence  of  originality,  and  not  of  • 
mere  revival.  Still,  it  was  fully  absorbed  into  Kpicu-  , 
reanism,  and  so  obviously  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  ' 
ignored.  “ What  is  in  the  physics  of  Epicurus  which  I 
does  not  descend  from  Democritus  ?’’  asks  Cicero  {De  j 
A 'at.  Dear.  I,  xxv,  73 ; xliii,  1 20).  “ Democritus,  formed 
by  Leucippus, left  his  inheritance  of  folly'  to  Epicurus;” 
observes  Lactantius  {/He.  I tut.  iii,  17 ; comp.  De  Ira  Dei , 
x).  Wherever  Epicureanism  spread,  through  Hellenic 
lands  and  through  the  empire  of  Home,  the  doctrines  of  j 
Democritus  were  accepted — the  sanctn  Democrili  Sen- 
tentia  (LucreU  iii,  372),  though  modified  by  the  deriv- 
alive  school.  Their  influence  was  not  limited  to  the 
ancient  world.  They  reappeared  with  Gassendi  in  the 
17th  century.  They  were  revived  in  partial  and  dis-  ! 
guised  form  in  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  and  in  the  j 
nebular  hypothesis.  They'  recur  in  more  than  their 
pristine  vigor  and  exclusiveness  in  modem  agnosticism, 
and  in  current  physical  schemes.  The  atomic  specula- 
tions of  Democritus  are  a rudimentary  type  of  evolu- 
tionism, and  of  kindred  dreams.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  they  furnished  some  of  the  notable  suppo- 
sitions of  Des  Cartes.  They  may  be  discerned  in  the 
System  of  Posit  ire  Philosophy.  How  thoroughly  they 
are  the  progenitors,  or,  at  least,  the  precursors  of  recent 
scientific  devices,  is  manifested  by  the  marvellous  har- 
mony of  such  opinions  with  the  brilliant  poem  of  Lu- 
cretius. This  harmony  is  profoundly'  and  instinctively 
felt.  Its  recognition  is  shown  hyT  the  recent  renewal  of 
the  earnest  study'  of  Lucretius;  and  by  the  numerous 
editions  of  his  work,  and  the  brilliant  or  recondite  es- 
says upon  it,  which  have  been  welcomed  in  late  years. 
For  these  reasons,  the  views  of  Democritus,  and  his 
place  in  the  development  of  philosophy,  cannot  be  safe- 
ly' disregarded  in  estimating  either  ancient  or  modem 
thought. 

V.  Literature. — Besides  the  historians  of  ancient  phi- 

losophy, and  especially  Brllcker,  Hitter,  and  Zeller,  the 
following  special  treatises  may  be  advantageously  con- 
sulted: Mngnenus,  Democritus  Rrciriscevt  (Paris,  1646); 
[in  1655,  Peter  Borel  promised  a treatise  in  3 vols.  fol., 
De  Vita  et  Philotophia  Democrili] ; Boyle.  Diet.  Hitt, 
et  Crit.  s.  v. ; Coding,  IHtt.  de  Democrito  et  rjus  Philoto-  \ 
phia  (l.psala.  1703);  Geffers,  Quastione*  Democrifeir 
(Gottingen,  1829)  ; Hurchardt,  Itemocr.  Phil,  de  Srnsi- 
bus  Frugm.  (Minden,  1830);  Frag m.  der  Moral  det 
Abd.  Democritt  ( ibid.  1834);  Papcneordt,  De  A tomo-  J 
rum  Doctrina  (Berlin,  1832);  Hemisoth,  Democrili  de 
Anima  Doctrina  (Bonn,  1835);  Mnllaeh,  Democrili 
Operum  Fragmeuta,  etc.  (Berlin.  1846),  w hich  alone  is 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes;  Johnson,  Der  Sen- 
tualitmus  dtt  Demokrit.  (Plaucn,  1868);  Mnllaeh,  Frag - 
mentn  Itemocriti,  a pud  Fragmenta  Philotophorum  G r<r- 
corum,  tom.  i (Paris,  1875).  (G.  F.  H.) 

Democritus,  Saint, lived  at  Sinuada,  in  Africa,  and 
is  commemorated  July  31,  with  Sccundus  and  Dionysius. 

Demonax,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  later  cyn- 
ics, flourished  in  the  2d  century  of  our  acra.  He  prob- 


ably lives!  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  117-138),  though 
the  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 
Lucian,  his  only  contemporary  biographer,  represents 
him  as  a wise  and  good  man,  and  writes  his  history 
avowedly  as  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  the  young 
of  his  own  time.  He  was  by  birth  a Cyprian,  and  re- 
moved to  Athens,  where  he  joined  the  cynic  school, 
chiefly  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Diogenes.  He 
seems  to  have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and  roorose- 
ness  of  the  other  members  of  his  sect,  but  valued  their 
indifference  to  outward  circumstances.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  at  Athens,  and  was.  no  doubt,  an  amiable, 
good-humored  man;  but  contributed  nothing  more  to 
philosophy  than  his  predecessors.  ,lle  died  when  near- 
ly a hundred  years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  mag- 
nificence. Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Buy. 
and  Myth.  s.  v. 

Dendrites,  a name  given  to  those  Greek  monks  in 
the  12th  century  who  passed  their  lives  on  high  trees. 

Deudrophfirl.  See  Collegium  Df.ndboim!okium. 

Denis  (St.),  Council  of  ( Concilium  ad  Sanctum 
IHouysium).  Held  near  Paris  A.D.  768;  a Frankish 
council  of  bishops  and  nobles,  at  which  Pepin  le  Brcf 
divided  his  kingdom  between  his  sons  Charlemagne 
and  Carloman. 

Denison,  Edwaid,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
bom  in  1801,  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  1826  elected  to  a fellowship  at  Merton  College. 
He  succeeded  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Peter’s-in-the- 
East,  Oxford,  and  in  March,  1837,  to  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury. He  died  at  Portsmouth,  March  6,  1854.  In 
politics  the  bishop  was  a Whig,  but  he  was  constitu- 
tionally timid:  and  hence,  while  his  administration  was 
unexceptionable,  it  can  hardly  be  characterized  ns  en- 
ergetic. See  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1854,  p.  464. 

Denison,  Samuel  D.,  D.I).,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  bom  in  Boston  in  1810,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1845;  for  eight  years  thereafter  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  Texas,  and  at  Great  Barrington. 
Mass. ; in  1853  elected  secretary  and  general  agent  of 
the  Foreign  Committee, continuing  in  office  until  1864; 
recalled  October,  1868,  to  I>eeerober,  1870;  again,  March 
to  May,  1873;  and  again,  December.  1875,  to  November, 
1876;  and  died  at  White  Plains,  X.  V.,  Sept.  3,  1880. 
Sec  Whittaker,  Almanac  mid  Directory,  1881. 

Denne,  Henry,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  about  1600;  educated  at  Cambridge  University; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1630 ; and  w as 
ten  years  the  parish  minister  at  Pyrton,  in  Hertford- 
shire. In  1641  he  preached  the  visitation  sermon,  in 
which  he  lashed  some  of  the  clergy  for  their  vices;  in 
164.1  he  embraced  Baptist  views,  was  immersed  in  l»n- 
don,  and  began  to  preach  at  Bell  Alley.  He  was  im- 
prisoned for  preaching  against  infant  baptism.  Iicv. 
Daniel  Foatly  was  in  the  same  prison  at  the  same  time 
for  op|>osing  the  Baptists.  Being  persecuted  for  his 
preaching,  Denne  entered  the  army,  where  he  gained 
great  reputation.  In  1658  he  had  a two  days’  discus- 
sion with  Dr.  Gunning,  on  baptism,  in  St.  Clement's 
Church,  London.  He  defended  himself  with  so  much 
learning  that  one  party  said  he  was  an  Antinomian.  the 
other  party  that  he  was  an  Arminian.  He  died  about 
1661.  He  published  six  works  of  a controversial  char- 
acter. between  1643  and  1658.  See  Wilson.  Dissenting 
Churches , ii,  440. 

Denne,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and  anti- 
quary, was  bom  at  Littleboume,  May  25,  1 093.  He 
studied  in  the  free  schools  of  Sandwich  and  Canter- 
bury, and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  fellow  in  April.  1716;  was  ordained  deacon 
the  same  year,  and  priest  Sept.  21,  1718;  soon  after  w as 
nominated  by  the  college  to  the  perpetual  cure  of  St. 
Benedict's  Church,  in  Cambridge;  whence  he  was  pre- 
ferred. in  1721.  to  the  rectory  of  Norton-Davv,  in  North- 
amptonshire; but  this  he  exchanged.  Sept.  30,  1723,  for 
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the  vicarage  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  in  London ; in 
1725  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  lecture, 
and  continued  so  for  three  years.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Rochester,  July  22, 1728;  in  July, 
1729,  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Su  Margaret's, 
Rochester ; but  this  he  resigned  to  take  possession  of  the 
rectory  of  Lambeth,  Nov.  27,  1731.  lie  died  Aug.  5, 
1767.  * The  following  are  some  of  his  sermons:  A Con- 
do ad  Clerum  (1745)  A rticles  of  Inquiry  for  a Paro- 
chial Visitation  (1732)  :—A  Register  of  Benefactions  to 
the  Paiish  of  Shoreditch  (1745).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Denton,  Richard,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  the  north  of  England.  He  was  amoug  the 
first  of  the  Puritans  who  came  to  America.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  he  settled  in  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  about 
the  middle  of  the  17 th  century ; thence  he  went  to  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.;  and  subsequently  served  the  Church  in  Ja- 
maica. He  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  America.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Denton,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Seborham,  Cumberland,  in  1724,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
master's  degree,  June  16, 1752.  Soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege he  became  curate  to  the  pastor  at  Xetherby,  at  Ar- 
thurct,  and  Kirkandrews.  He  died  at  Ashted,  in  Sur- 
rey, June  27,  1777.  He  wrote  two  poems,  Immortality 
(1755,  4to): — The  House  of  Sujtersti/ion  (1762).  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors , s.  v. 

Denys,  Saint.  See  Dionysius. 

Denzinger,  Heinrich  JosKrtt  Dominicus,  a Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  Oct.  16,  1819,  at 
Liege;  ordained  in  1844;  and  in  1848  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  exegesis  at  Wurzburg.  In  1854  be  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  dogmatics,  and  died  June  19,  1883.  He 
belonged  to  the  ultramontanist  party  of  the  Church,  and 
wrote,  Kritik  der  Vorlesungen  con  Thiersch  iiber  Katho- 
licismus  and  Protest  ant  ismus  (Wllrzburg,  1847, 1848) : — 
Veber  die  F.chtheit  des  bisherigen  Tertes  der  ignatianiech- 
en  Briefe  (1849): — Enchiridion  Symbolorum  et  Defini- 
tiomm,  etc.  (5th  ed.  1874) : — Die  I^hrc  con  der  unbe- 
Jteciten  Empfdngniss  der  sel.  Jungfrau  Maria  (1854; 
2d  ed.  1855) : — Pier  Biicher  cots  der  religiosen  Erketml- 
tsiss  (1856,2  vols.) : — Bit  us  Orientalium,  etc.  (1863, 1864, 

2 vols.).  He  was  also  consulter  of  the  Congregatio  de 
Propaganda  Tide  pro  Rebus  Orientalibus.  (B.  P.) 

Deodand  (Lat.  Deo,  “ to  God,”  dandus,  “ given  ’’),  a 
thing  given  or  forfeited  to  God  in  consequence  of  its 
having  caused  the  death  of  a human  being.  If  a cart, 
for  instance,  should  crush  a man  to  death  it  would  be- 
come a deodand,  that  is,  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
by  the  royal  almoner,  by  way  of  expiation  or  atonement 
for  the  death  which  it  has  caused.  See  Exod.  xxi,  28. 

Deo  Dicatus,  a term  applied  to  those  engaged  in 
religious  service. 

Deo  Oratias  ( Thanks  be  to  God),  a response  of  the 
people  in  the  liturgy,  derived  from  the  apostolic  use  of 
the  phrase  (l  Cor.  xv,  57 ; 2 Cor.  ii,  14).  According  to 
the  Motarabic  rite  the  people  said  “ Deo  gratias"  at  the 
uaming  of  the  passage  to  be  read  ns  the  **  prophecy  ” in 
the  liturgy.  Bona  speaks  of  it  being  used  instead  of 
“Amen,"  or  “Laus  tibi  Christe,”  when  the  gos|>cl  was 
ended.  Augustine  notices  it  as  a common  mode  of 
greeting  amoug  the  monks,  for  which  they  were  ridi-  j 
cult* I by  the  Agonistici  among  the  Donatists.  It  was 
sometimes  used  by  way  of  acclamation  on  other  occa- 
sions— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  a.  v. 

Dep^ry,  Jkan-Ikenke,  a French  prelate  and  bibli- 
ographer, was  bom  at  Chalex,  near  Gex,  March  16, 1796. 
He  was  first  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chambcrv,  then 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Belley,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Gap.  He  left  several  works  on  hagioiogy  and 
similar  subjects,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Ce- 
ntral*, s.  v. 


Deportatio  is  a term  for  carrying  a bishop  in  a 
chair  by  his  fellow-bishops,  on  his  way  to  be  enthroned. 
It  was  customary’  in  the  Gallican  Church.  A “ chairing” 
of  the  bishop  on  the  shoulders  of  certain  persons  of  rank, 
the  first  time  he  entered  his  cathedral,  was  customary 
in  several  of  the  French  churches  in  the  middle  ages. 
— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Depositio  (in  Hagioiogy).  In  martyrologies  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  death-day  of  a saint.  This  mean- 
ing is  given  it  by  Maximus  in  the  sermon  De  Imposi- 
tions S.  Eusebii,  and  strongly  held  by  Papebroch  in  bis 
Conatus  Chronologico-Histor,  ad  Calul.  Pontiff.  Roman. 

The  word  was  doubtless  used  also  to  designate  the 
day  on  which  the  relics  were  entombed. — Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  A ntiq.  8.  v. 

Deprecatory.  I.tterm  Deprecatoria  arc  “letters 
of  request”  given  by  presbyters  who  were  unable  to 
grant  the  formal  “dimissorv  letters”  of  the  bishops. 
Sec  Dimissout  Letters. 

Depututus.  In  the  Greek  Church  those  not  or- 
dained, but  nominated,  to  the  minor  services  of  the 
Church  were  called:  the  Theori,  those  in  charge  of  the 
sacred  vestments;  the  Camisali,  those  attending  to  the 
vessels  in  the  altar-service ; and  Deputati,  those  who, 
carrying  lighted  tapers,  in  the  processious  preceded  the 
deacon  who  bore  the  book  of.  the  gospels  or  the  obla- 
tions. They  corresponded  to  the  “taper-bearers”  of 
the  Latin  Church.  Sec  Acolyti.  When  necessary, 
they  cleared  the  way  for  the  bishop  through  the  crowd- 
ed church. — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Deputies,  Dissenting.  Sec  Denominations, 
the  Three;  and  Dissenters. 

Derling,  Johann  TuEorim,  a German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Ascherslebcn,  Feb.  14, 1697 ; visited  a large 
part  of  Germany;  became  minister  and  inspector  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Ilalberstadt;  and  died  July  21,  1771. 
His  principal  works  are,  Dc  Consueludine  Preponendi 
A'inigmuta  apud  Vt teres  (Halle,  1720) : — De  Serris  Lil- 
teratis  (ibid.)  '.—De  More  Inurendi  Stigmata  Vclfstis- 
simo  (ibid.).  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  General*',  s.  v. 

Derlington,  John  i>k,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
born  at  Derlington  (now  Darlington),  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  and  was  a Dominican  friar.  He  was  confes- 
sor to  king  Henry  III ; was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin in  September,  1279,  and  consecrated  archbishop  the 
following  April.  He  died  March  29, 1284.  See  D' Al- 
ton, Memoirs  of  the  A rchbishopt  of  Dublin,  p.  104. 

De  Ronde.  Sec  Konde. 

De  Sanctis,  Luigi,  a Protestant  theologian,  was 
born  at  Rome,  Dec.  81,  1808,  and  when  twenty -three 
years  of  age  was  ordained  priest.  He  lived  for  some  lime 
at  Viterbo  and  Genoa,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself ; and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  was  np- 
poiutod  member  Qualifcalore  della  Snprema  S.  Inqui- 
sitione,  and  curate  of  the  parish  called  Maddalena  alia 
Rotonda.  Being  suspected  by  the  inquisition  of  hetero- 
doxy, an  investigation  was  made  concerning  him.  The 
rending  of  the  Bible,  however,  brought  nbout  his  final 
rupture  with  the  Church,  and,  assisted  by’  a Scotch 
minister,  he  left  Rome,  Sept.  10,  18-17.  Pope  l*itis  IX, 
who  was  greatly*  attached  to  I)c  Sanctis,  had  a letter 
written  to  him  by  cardinal  Ferretti,  inviting  him  to  re- 
turn. But  it  was  in  vain ; “ I swear  before  God,  that  in 
leaving  Rome  I had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
salvation  of  my  soul,”  such  was  bis  reply.  At  Mnlta  lie 
published,  II  Cristiano  Cattolico  : — La  Confessions,  etc. 
In  1850  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  lie  joined  the  Evan- 
gelical Church;  and,  when  Italy  was  opened  to  the 
work  of  evangelization,  he  was  appointed  preacher  by 
the  Waldens ian  Church.  A difference  of  opinion  caused 
him  to  join  the  Plymouth  Brethren  at  Turin,  with  whom 
he  was  conuccted  for  six  years.  The  experience  made 
in  this  connection  led  him  back  to  the  Church  which 
was  dear  to  him,  and  which  ap|K>intcd  him  professor  of 
the  Waldeusian  theological  school  at  Florence,  where 
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he  also  edited  L'Eco  della  Veritd.  He  died  Dec.  81, 1869.  ! 
See  Biogrqfia  di  Luigi  de  Sanctis  (Firenze,  1870);  Com- 
ba,  in  Lichtenbergcr,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  | 
s.v.  (B.P.) 

Des  Bois  de  Rochefort , £l£onorf.  Marie,  a French 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1739;  became  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonnc,  vicar-general  of  La  Rochelle,  rector  of  St. 
Andrc-des-Arts,  at  Paris,  and  finally  constitutional  bish- 
op of  Amiens,  lie  also  presided  at  the  Assemble  L6- 
gislative,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  A males  de  , 
la  Religion.  He  died  in  1807,  leaving,  among  other 
works,  Retires  Pastorales  ei  Mandements  (Paris,  1800). 
See  Hocfer,  Sour.  Biog . Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Descensus,  a word  applied  to  the  vault  beneath 
the  altar,  in  which  are  placed  the  relics  of  the  saints. 

Desecration  of  churches  and  altars.  This  phrase 
denotes  the  pollution  of  a church  or  altar  by  the  com- 
mitting in  it  of  homicide  or  other  revolting  crime,  or 
by  a removal  of  the  relics  deposited  there  at  its  conse- 
cration, so  as  to  require  “ reconciliation  ’’  before  service 
could  be  conducted  there  again. 

Deseriz  (or  Dericius),  Joseph  Innocent,  a Hun- 
garian prelate,  was  born  at  Neitra  in  1702.  He  taught 
belles-lettres,  and  afterwards  theology,  in  the  seminary 
of  Raab;  was  called  to  Home  and  made  cardinal,  em- 
ploying his  time  in  literary  pursuits  and  embassies.  He 
dually  settled  at  Waitzen,  in  Hungary,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  literary  work  until  his  death,  in  1765,  leav- 
ing several  treatises  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  ^ 
native  country,  for  which  sec  Hocfer,  Nour.  Biog.  Gine- 
rale, s.  v. 

Desert,  Church  of  the,  a title  sometimes  applied 
to  persecuted  bodies  of  Christians,  especially  the  Hu- 
guenots ; in  allusion  to  the  vision  in  Kev.  xii,  G. 

Desertion  of  thf.  Clerical  Life,  To  abandon 
a religious  life,  after  having  once  been  initiated  into  the 
sacred  duties,  was  considered  a crime  worthy  of  ex- 
communication  or  other  severe  punishment.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Chaleedon  (A.  I>.  451),  the  Council  of  Angers  (A.D. 
453),  the  drst  Council  of  Tours  (A.D.  4GI),  a Breton 
council  (date  unsettled,  probably  about  A.D.  555),  the 
Council  of  Frankfort  (A.D.  794),  all  decreed  against  the 
offence.  Under  Justinian’s  code,  a cleric  guilty  of  desert- 
ing his  service  was  punished  by  being  made  a curialis, 
i.  c.  one  charged  with  the  burdens  of  the  state — a politi- 
cal beast  of  burden.  In  a letter  of  pope  Zacharias  (A.D. 
741-752)  to  king  Pepin  of  France,  he  threatens  auy  de- 
serter with  an  anathema  unless  he  repent  and  return. — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A nliq.  s.  v. 

Desgallards  (I-at.  Gallasius ),  Nicolas,  a Swiss 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  in  1520.  He  became 
a citizen  of  Geneva  in  1551,  and  pastor  of  a church  in 
the  neighborhood  in  1553.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in 
1557,  and  founded  a French  church  in  London  in  1560. 
He  attended  at  the  colloquy  of  l’oissy  with  his  friend 
Theodore  de  Beza,  and  presided  at  the  synod  of  Paris,  in 
1565.  In  1571  he  was  chosen  by  the  queen  of  Navarre  | 
as  her  preacher.  Calvin  esteemed  him  very  highly, 
and  engaged  him  as  secretary.  Ancillon  says  that  he  1 
worked  with  lieza  on  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
churches  of  France.  Desgallards  died  about  the  year 
1580,  leaving,  /Vo  Gul.  Favello  et  Colkgiis  Ejus,  etc.  , 
(Geucva,  1545): — Traill  de  la  Cenc  (ibid.  eod. ) : — 
Traits  contre  Us  Analjaptistes  ei  les  Libertins  (ibid. 
1549) : — La  Forme  de  Police  Fcclesiastique  Institute  a 
Londres  cn  VEglise  Franqaise  (1561): — De  la  Divine  Es- 
sence de  Jesus  Christ , contre  les  Nouceaux  A riens  (Lyons,  , 
1566).  Desgallards  also  translated  a great  many  of  Cal-  | 
vin’s  works  into  French.  Sec  Hocfer,  A our.  Buy.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Deshays,  Jean  Baitistf.  (called  I*e  Romain),  an  ; 
eminent  French  painter,  was  born  at  Houcn  in  1729,  and 
studied  under  Colin  de  Vermont  and  Rest  out.  In  1751 
he  drew  the  grand  prize  of  the  Academy.  He  went  to 
Rome  and  remained  three  years,  and  on  his  return  was 


admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1758.  Among  hia 
chief  productions  are  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  A tidt  exc,  and 
The  Death  of  St.  Benedict.  He  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  10, 
1765.  rice  lloefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Ginerale , s.  v. ; Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Uist.  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 

Desiderata,  a name  sometimes  applied  to  the  sac- 
raments, as  being  desired  by  all  Christians. 

Desiderius.  (1)  Bishop  of  Vienne,  martyr  at  Ly- 
ons ; natal  day,  Feb.  1 1.  According  to  Ado,  he  suffered 
martyrdom  on  May  23,  and  was  translated  Feb.  11.  (2) 
Bishop  of  Ferrara ; day  of  death,  May  23.  (3)  The  read- 
er, martyr  at  Naples  under  Diocletian,  with  Jauuarius 
the  bishop, and  others;  commemorated  Sept.  19. 

Desjardins  (or  van  den  Bogaerten),  Martin, 
an  eminent  Dutch  sculptor,  was  born  at  Breda,  Holland, 
in  1640.  He  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Paris 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one ; and  died  in  Paris  iu  1694. 
Among  his  numerous  productions  were  Bix  groups  for 
the  Church  of  the  Mazariu  College,  representing  the 
fathers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  See  Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Ilist.  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v.  -r  Hoefer,  Nour. 
Buy.  G inti  ale,  s.  v. 

Deslyons,  Jean,  a French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Potitoise  iu  1615.  He  studied  at  Paris,  entered  the  ruiu- 
istry,  and  was  made  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne.  On  Sept. 
II,  1638,  he  became  dean  of  Senlis,  and  continued  in 
office  till  his  death,  May  26, 1700.  For  a list  of  his  nu- 
merous writings,  see  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v. 

De  Sola,  Abraham,  a Jewish  rabbi,  son  of  the 
following,  was  born  in  London,  England.  Sept.  18, 1825. 
Having  completed  his  academical  as  well  as  theological 
studies,  he  accepted  iu  1847  a call  from  the  Portuguese 
Hebrew  Congregation  of  Montreal,  Canada.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Shcmitic  lit- 
erature iu  M‘Gill  College,  which  also  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  11c  died  at  New  York 
city,  June  6, 1882.  See  Murais,  Eminent  Israelites  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century , p.  53  sq.  (B.  P.) 

De  Sola,  David  Aarou.  See  Sot-4,  David 
Aaron. 

Desplaces,  Louis,  an  eminent  French  engraver, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1682,  and  died  in  1739.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  best  prints : The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter ; 
The  Purif cation.  See  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Ginerale , 
s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Despotic*  is  the  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  greater  festivals  of  the  Church,  generally  reckoned 
as  twelve  in  number. 

Despuig  (y  Daneto),  Don  Antonio,  a Spanish  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Palma,  on  the  island  of  Majorca,  March 
31, 1745,  of  a family  allied  to  the  ancient  kings  of  Ara- 
gon. At  the  end  of  his  studies  he  was  provided  with 
a cauonicatc,  and  appointed  to  travel  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  England,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  different  cities  where  the  general  councils  of  the  East 
had  been  held.  He  remained  for  a time  at  Rome  in  1778, 
then  visited  Calabria,  Sicily,  Malta,  Venice,  and  came 
back  to  Rome  in  1785,  with  the  title  of  an  auditor  of  the 
rota  for  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  Having  been  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Orihuela  by  Charles  IV  iu  1791.  he  was 
transferred,  in  1795,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Valencia, 
and  in  1796  to  Seville.  He  afterwards  fell  into  politi- 
cal complications  abroad,  but,  returning  to  Spain  in  1798, 
was  made  councillor  of  state,  resigning  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Seville  and  receiving  in  exchange  several  rich 
benefices.  lie  took  part  in  the  Conclave  of  Venice  in 
1800,  ami  was  made  cardinal  by  Pius  VII.  He  also 
shared  the  captivity  of  that  jiontiff  in  France  from  1809 
to  1812,  and  died  at  the  baths  of  Lucca,  May  30,  1813. 
See  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Dessler,  Wolfgang  Christoph,  a German  hymn- 
writer,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Feb.  11, 1660,  and  died 
while  head-master  of  the  grammar-school  of  his  uative 
place,  March  11,  1722.  Of  his  many  hymns  we  men- 
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tion  those  which  hare  been  translated  into  English,  as, 

W rie  trokl  ist  mir , O Freund  der  Seek  (“O  Friend  of 
souls,  how  well  with  me,”  in  Lyra  Germanica,  i,  147) : — 
Mein  Jesu , den  dit  Seraphinen  (“  My  Jesus,  if  the  Sera- 
phim,” i/nd.  ii,  78) : — Ich  lots  dich  tncht,  Du  musst  mem 
Jesus  bleiben  (•*  l leave  thee  not,  thou  art  my  Jesus 
ever,”  in  The  Breaking  Crucible , by  J.  W.  Alexander) : 
— Frisch,  frisch  hindurch  mein  Geist  (“Courage,  my 
heart,  press  cheerly  on,"  in  Christum  Singers  of  Ger- 
many, p.  277) : — Qrffnc  mir  die  1‘erlenpforten  (“  How 
the  pearly  gates  unfold,”  in  Lyra  Germanica,  ii,  234). 
See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  531 
sq.  (a  P.) 

Destur.  in  the  old  Persian  religion,  was  the  high- 
priest  in  every  place  inhabited  by  l’arsees,  who  was 
lawgiver  and  judge  throughout  his  whole  district.  He 
received  one  tenth  of  the  income  of  the  faithful. 

Desubas.  See  Majal,  Mathieu. 

Desverges.  Marik  Joseph  Adolphe  No£l,  a 
French  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1805,  where  ho  j 
also  pursued  his  Oriental  studies.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  ami  corresponding  member  of  ; 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  died  at  Nice,  Jan.  ' 
2, 1867,  leaving,  Vie  dc  Mohammed  (TAboulfeda,  in  Ara- 
bic, with  a French  translation  (1837):  — JJistoire  dc  , 
LAfrique  sous  la  Domination  Musulmune  (1841): — ' 
L’Ktntrie  et  Us  Ktrusques  (1864,  2 vols.).  For  the  Uni- 
ters PiUoresque  he  prepared  that  part  which  treats  of 
Abyssinia  and  Arabia.  (B.  P.) 

Deti,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1581.  He  was  a kinsman  to 
Clement  VIII,  who  sent  him  to  the  gymnasium  at  Rome. 
Deti  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies  and  learning, 
so  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  was  made  a 
cardinal.  Some  time  after  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
the  sacred  college.  He  died  in  1(530,  leaving  Rdatio 
Facta  in  Consistorio  Coram  U rUtno  VIII , etc.,  which 
was  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  Bollandists.  See 
lloefer,  A our.  Bioy.  Generate,  s.  V. 

DeusdSdit  (originally  Frithona),  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  a West  Saxon  by  birth.  His  cduca-  t 
tion  seems  to  have  been  good,  but  the  place  where  he  , 
prosecuted  his  studies  is  unknown.  He  was  consecrated 
March  26, 657,  ami  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  644.  Sec  Hook,  Lives  of 
the  .4  rchbishops  of  Canterbury,  i,  130  sq. 

Deutinger,  Martin,  a Roman  Catholic  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  in  1815  at  Langenpreising,  in  Upper  Ba- 
varia. In  1837  he  was  ordained  priest,  in  1814  l>e- 
came  teacher  at  Freising,  and  in  1846  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Munich.  In  1847  he  was  exiled  to  Dillingcu, 
in  185*2  was  placed  on  the  list  of  retired  teachers;  and 
died  Sept.  8, 1864.  He  published,  Verhdltniss  der  Kunst 
sum  Christenthum  (Freising,  1843)  -.—Grundlinien  finer 
positiren  Philosophic  (Regensburg,  1843-53,  7 vols.): — 
Itilder  des  Geistes  in  Kunst  und  Nat  nr  (ibid.  1849-51,  8 
vols.) : — Geist  da-  christl.  Ueberlieferuny  (1850,2  vols.) : 
— Princifrim  der  neueren  Philosophic  und  der  christl. 
Wissensehnfl  (1857):— Dos  Reich  Gottes  nach  des  Ajms- 
tels  Johannes  IjeJhre  (Freiburg,  1862,2  vols.) : — Renan' 
und  das  Wander  (Munich,  1864).  (B.  P.) 

Deutsch,  David,  a Jewish  rabbi,  who  died  at 
Sohrau,  in  Upper  Silesia,  July  31, 1873,  is  the  author  of, 
Der  Prophet  flababtk,  mil  hebrdischem  Commentar  und 
deutscher  Uebersetzuny  (Breslau,  1837):  — Rnckspracht 
mit  alien  Gldnhiyen  des  rabbinischen  Jwlenthums  (ibid. 
1842): — Zar  Wiirdu/uny  der  liraunschicciyer  Rabbiner 
Vcrsnvmlung  (ibid.  1845)  : — Protestation  geyen  die.  Ver- 
sammluny  (ibiiL  1846,  in  Hebrew  and  German).  He  also 
published  a German  translation  of  the  |x>lemical  work, 
entitled  Chizuk  Fmunah , of  Abraham  Troki  (q.  v.)  (2d 
ed.  1875).  See  Fum,  BibL  Jud.  i,  207  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Deutsch,  Emanuel  Oscar  Menahem,  a Jew- 
ish writer,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Ncissc, 
in  Silesia,  Oct.  28,  1829.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  and  in 


1855  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  a position  which  he  held  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  May  12, 
1873.  He  was  a contributor  to  Chambers's  Encyclopedia, 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the,  Bible,  and  Kitto’s  Cyclopasdia 
of  Biblical  Literature.  Besides,  he  contributed  to  va- 
rious periodicals,  especially  the  Quarterly  Review,  for 
which  he  wrote  an  article  entitled,  What  is  the  Talmud t 
(Oct.  1867),  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  was 
soon  translated  into  other  languages.  See  the  article 
Talmud  in  this  Cvclopicdin  (voL  x,  p.  172  sq.).  Nine- 
teen of  his  papers  were  published  after  the  author’s 
death,  under  the  title  Literary  Remains  (Lond.  1874, 
reprinted  in  New  York).  See  Morais,  Eminent  Israelites 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  67  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Deutsch,  Siegmund  Hermann,  a missionary 
among  the  Jews,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage  in  1791, 
at  Peiskretscham,  in  Upper  Silesia.  Besides  a Tal- 
mmlicnl,  he  also  received  a secular  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  was  enrolled  among  the  students 
of  the  Breslau  University,  where  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  mathematics  and  astronomy.  To  avoid  a 
lengthened  military  service,  he  early  volunteered  for 
the  Prussian  army,  and  in  a short  time  was  made  an 
artillery  officer.  The  rising  in  Greece  enkindled  his 
youthful  energy  and  ardor,  and,  with  a few  like-mind- 
ed companions,  he  left  for  that  country.  In  1824  ho 
came  back  to  Berlin,  and  attended  the  sermons  of  the 
famous  Gossner.  Having  publicly  professed  his  faith 
in  Christianity,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  distin- 
guished Neamler.  In  1828  lie  was  appointed  to  labor 
among  the  Jews  at  Warsaw,  and  in  1830  was  stationed 
at  Breslau,  where  he  also  attended  the  theological  lect- 
ures of  the  different  professors.  In  1833  he  again  re- 
turned to  Warsaw,  and  remained  till  1853,  when  this 
field  had  to  he  given  up,  in  consequence  of  an  imperial 
ukase.  From  Poland,  Mr.  Deutsch  went  to  Nuremberg, 
to  labor  there  among  the  Jews.  He  died  Oct.  1,  1864. 
See  The  (Lond.)  Jetcish  Herald,  18(54  ; Delitzsch,  Saat- 
auf  Hojfnuny  (Erlangen,  1864),  II,  iii,  33  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Deutschmann,  Johann,  a German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Jllterbogk,  Aug.  10, 1625.  He 
studied  and  received  his  degrees  nt  Wittenberg.  In 
1652  he  was  appointed  assistant  of  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy; in  1665  travelled  through  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  the  Netherlands;  in  1657  was  appointed  privat- 
docent;  and  in  1662  professor  extraordinary.  This 
theologian  loved  particularly  to  dispute,  and  had,  says 
Jocher,  his  head  full  of  odd  notions,  cs|»ecinlly  on  the 
identity  of  the  religion  of  Adam  with  that  of  the  Lu- 
therans. He  died  Aug.  12,  1706,  leaving  an  immense 
number  of  publications,  of  which  the  principal  are,  De 
Libris  Scriptures  Apoyryphis  (Wittenberg,  16X2): — De 
Petra  ad  Matt,  xvi,  18:  — Iliblicum  Abclis  Theologies 
Compendium  (ibid.  1709 ):—Panoplia  Conversions  A u- 
yustanat  (ibid.  eoiL): — Analysis  ft  Exegesis  Compendia 
Hutteni  (ibid,  eod.): — Thedogin  Positiva  Adami  Proto- 
plasts (ibid.  eod.).  Sec  lloefer,  Naur.  Bioy.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Devas,  the  generic  name  for  gods  among  the  Ilin- 
dfts.  Throughout  the  Vcdic  i>criod  they  were  mere 
shapeless  abstractions.  It  is  true  that  human  proj>cr- 
ties  were  frequently  ascribed  to  them;  it  was  even  be- 
lieved that  gods  are  ultimately  mortal,  and  can  only 
purchase  an  exemption  from  the  common  lot  by  drink- 
ing of  the  potent  umrita,  or  draught  of  immortality, 
that  is,  the  soma  (q.  v.).  But  in  the  later  period,  when 
Brahmiuism  had  been  introduced,  the  devas  became 
more  completely  humanized,  assumed  a definite  shape 
in  the  imagination  of  the  worshipper,  and  exhibited  all 
the  ordinary  signs  of  individuality.  They  were  all  re- 
garded as  inferior  to  the  one  (treat  Spirit,  who  is  the 
primal  source  of  being,  and  of  whom  the  devas  are  no 
more  than  scintillations  of  majesty.  They  are  wor- 
shipped, according  to  a Hind  A writer,  in  order  that  men’s 
minds  may  be  composed,  and  led  by  degrees  to  the  cs- 
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sential  unity.  The  derail  have  their  dwelling-place  La 
Meru,  the  local  heaven  of  the  Hindfis.  They  are  of 
different  degree#  of  rank,  some  of  them  being  superior, 
others  inferior.  Devas  or  Dewas  are  also  the  deities 
of  the  Buddhists,  whether  denoting  the  divine  persons 
on  the  earth,  or  in  the  celestial  regions  above.  There 
are  numberless  dwellings  of  the  devas  in  the  lokas  or 
spheres  above  the  earth.  For  an  account  of  these  see 
Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism. 

Devatas,  gods  worshiped  by  ordinary  Ilindd*, 
such  as  Kama,  Krishna,  Siva,  Kali,  and  others. 

De  Veil,  Carolus  Maria,  D.LX,  an  English  Bap- 
tist, was  a Jew,  born  at  Metz,  I-orraine,  and  educated  in 
Judaism;  but,  by  comparing  the  Old  with  the  New 
Test.,  became  a Christian.  His  father  tried  to  kill 
him  with  a sword,  but  he  escaped,  and  became  a canon- 
regular  of  the  Augustines,  at  Melun,  and  professor  of 
diviuitv  in  the  University  of  Anjou,  where  he  took 
hi#  degree.  In  1072  was  published  his  Commentary 
on  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke , in  defence  of  the  Church 
of  Kome.  Iking  employed  to  write  against  the  Hu- 
guenot*, he  was  led  to  embrace  Protestantism,  tied  to 
Holland,  abjured  popery  in  1677,  and  finally  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  several  bish- 
ops, and  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the  English  Church. 
He  published  a Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  and  the 
Minor  Prophets,  which  secured  him  high  favor  and  pat- 
ronage, and  the  bishop  of  London  gave  him  free  access 
to  his  library.  There  coming  into  contact  with  the 
leading  Baptists,  lie  joined  their  body,  but  thereby  for- 
feited all  liis  Church  friends  excepting  Dr.  Tillotson. 
He  became  pastor  in  Gracechnrch  Street,  and  brought 
much  honor  to  the  denomination.  In  1684  was  pul>- 
lished  his  Literal  Explanation  of  the  A cts  o f the  A pot- 
ties, in  Latin,  then  translated  it  into  English.  Dc  Veil 
afterwards  practiced  medicine  for  his  maintenance ; but 
the  Baptists  allowed  him  a yearly  stipend  till  his  death. 
See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches , i,  205. 

De  Veil,  Louis  de  Compeigne,  an  English  the- 
ologian and  author,  of  the  same  family  as  the  foregoing, 
embraced  the  Komish  religion  in  early  life,  but  after- 
wards renounced  it  for  the  Protestant  faith,  left  France, 
where  he  had  been  the  king’s  interpreter  of  Oriental 
languages,  and  w ent  to  England  iu  1679,  where  he  im- 
mediately joined  the  Established  Church.  He  pub- 
lished several  books  exhibiting  considerable  learning, 
chiefly  relating  to  Jewish  literature.  See  Bogue  and 
Beunett,  History  of  Dissenters,  2d  ed.  i,  477. 

Devil,  in  art.  Kepresen ra- 
tions of  the  devil  as  the  final  tor- 
mentor of  men  belong  to  medi- 
aeval rather  than  to  primitive 
art.  Probably  the  earliest  exist- 
ing representation  of  hell  is  in  the 
mosaics  of  Torcello,  as  that  paint- 
ed by  Methodius,  even  if  its  story 
be  true,  has  perished.  In  early 
art  the  devil  generally  appears  in 
the  form  of  a serpent  as  the  tempt- 
er of  man  in  this  world.  Didron, 
however,  in  the  Iconographie  du 
Serpent,  mentions  a gnostic  com- 
bination of  human  and  serpentiue 
form,  with  leonine  head  and  face, 
derived  from  the  ancient  Egyptian 
symbol  of  a lion-headed  serpent. 
The  human,  being  predominant, 
appears  an  anticipation  of  the  per- 
sonified serpent  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  Gothic  or  media; val  repre- 
sentations seem  to  begin  in  Italy 
with  the  fiend  in  the  Chase  of  The- 
odoric,  which,  till  lately  destroyed 
by  gradual  and  wanton  mischief, 
adorned  the  front  of  San  Ze none 
in  Verona. 


In  the  Laurentian  MS.  of  Rabula  (A.D.  587)  there  ia 
an  extraordinary  representaion  of  the  dmmoniacs  of 
Gadara,  just  delivered  from  their  tormenting  spirits,  who 
are  fluttering  away  in  the  form  of  little  black  humani- 
ties of  mischievous  expression.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ . 
A ntiq.  &.  v. 


Antique  Representation  of  Expelled  Daemons. 


Devil  Worship.  The  ancient  Hebrews  are  dis- 
tinctly charged  with  this  sin  in  Dcut.xxxii,  17,  “They 
sacrificed  unto  devils,  not  to  God.”  In  later  times  they 
spoke  of  all  false  gods  as  devils,  in  consequence  of  the 
hatred  which  they  bore  to  all  kinds  of  idolatry',  am!  we 
find  them  calling  the  chief  deity  of  the  Pbrenician* 
Beelzebub  (q.  v.),  the  prince  of  devils. 

Among  the  aboriginal  races  of  India,  remnants  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  what  are  called  the 
Hill  tribes,  inhabiting  the  forests  and  mountain  fast- 
nesses, devil-worship  has  always  been  widely  prevalent. 
The  evil  spirits  among  these  people  are  propitiated  by 
means  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  frantic  dances.  This 
form  of  worship  also  prevails  in  one  form  or  another  in 
Ceylon,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  among  the  Ugrian  races 
of  Siberia,  and  the  Hill  tribes  on  the  south-western 
frontier  of  China.  Devil-worship  is  also  charged  against 
the  Yezidees  (q.  v.).  See  Shamanism. 

De  Vinne,  Danikl,  a veteran  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  of  Koman  Catholic  parents,  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  Feb.  1,  171®.  Being  lest  provi- 
dentially into  a Methodist  watch-meeting,  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  he  was  converted  Jan.  2, 1810.  He  then  began 
to  study  various  branches  of  liberal  learning,  in  which 
be  soon  became  proficient,  and  engaged  in  teaching 
school  in  Brooklyn.  In  October,  1818,  he  went  to  New 
Orleans  as  a missionary,  entered  the  Mississippi  Con- 
ference in  1819,  and  was  a member  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1824,  at  which  time  he  was  transferred  to  the 
New  York  Conference.  Here  he  labored  until  hia 
strength  gave  way,  and  he  retired  after  forty  years  of 
active  service.  He  died  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y\,  Feb.  10, 
1883.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 1883,  p.  91 ; 
Memorial  (N.  Y.  1883). 

Devoti,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Kome  in  July,  1744.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
made  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  college  there,  and 
published,  the  following  year,  a treatise  called  De  JVb- 
tissimis  in  Jure  Isgibus.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Anagni  in  1789,  ami  also  of  Carthage,  in  pariibus  inf- 
delium;  next  secretary  of  briefs  to  the  princes,  and 
camerarius,  and  finally  consulter  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Immunity.  He  accompanied  Pius  VII  to  France. 
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at  the  consecration  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  ami  was 
subsequently  connected  with  the  prelates  of  the  society 
of  the  Index.  lie  died  at  Rome,  Sept.  18,  lfl>20.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  Institutioties  Canonicce  (Rome, 
1785;  often  reprinted).  Devoti  also  undertook  a Jus 
Canonicum  Unirersum , of  which  only  three  volumes 
have  been  published  (Rome,  1803,  1804,  1817).  See 
Iloefer,  A our.  IS  toy.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Dewales,  the  name  given  to  temples  in  Ceylon  in 
which  Braliminical  deities  are  worshipped.  Entrance 
to  them  is  forbidden  to  Europeans.  “ In  the  sanctum 
are  the  armlets  or  foot-rings  of  Pattinl,  or  the  weapons 
of  the  other  deities,  with  a painted  screen  before  them ; 
but  there  are  no  images,  or  none  that  are  permanently 
placet! ; in  some  of  the  ceremonies  temporary  images 
are  made  of  rice,  or  of  some  other  material  equally  per- 
ishable."— Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  201. 

Dewa-lokas,  the  six  celestial  worlds  which  the 
Buddhists  believe  to  be  situated  between  the  earth  and 
the  Ilrahma-lokas.  In  these  worlds,  where  there  arc 
numberless  mansions  inhabited  by  the  Devas  (q.  v.), 
perfect  happiness  is  enjoyed.  See  Hardy,  Eastern  Mon- 
achism. 

Dewar,  Daniel,  LL.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  a na- 
tive of  Glen-Dochart,  was  educated  at  an  Independent 
college  in  England;  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Mull 
in  November,  1812;  ordained  missionary  at  Strontiau, 
Sept.  24,  1813;  elected  minister  at  Grevfriars’  Church, 
Aberdeen,  July  13,1814;  admitted  to  the  professorship 
of  moral  philosophy  in  King’s  College,  June  4,  1817, 
which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  the  living  of  Grey- 
friars;  promoted  to  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  in  1819; 
made  principal  of  the  university  and  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  resigned  his  charge  in  November,  1832. 
He  died  at  Over-Durdie,  May  28, 1867,  in  his  eightieth 
year.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scvticana,  ii,  12;  iii,476. 

Dewey,  Orvili.e,  D.D.,  a Unitarian  minister,  was 
liom  March  28, 1794.  He  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1814;  studied  theology  at  Andover  from  1816  to 
1819,  and  soon  after  was  Dr.  Chanuing’s  assistant.  In 
1823  he  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  New 
Bedford.  Mass.,  and  in  1835  came  to  the  Second  Uni- 
tarian Church  at  New  York.  Ill-health  led  him  to  re- 
sign his  pastorate  in  1848,  and  to  retire  to  his  farm  in 
Sheffield,  Mass.  There  he  prepared  two  courses  of  lect- 
ures for  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  From  1858  to 
1862  he  was  pastor  of  the  new  South  Church  in  Boston. 
He  died  at  Sheffield,  March  21, 1882.  Dr.  Dewey  pub- 
lished, Letters  on  Revivals: — Discourses  on  Human  Nat- 
ure : — The  Two  Great  Commandments,  in  sermons  (N.  Y. 
1876).  (B.  P.) 

De  Witt,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister,  was  born  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13, 
1791.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1808;  stud- 
ied theology  under  Brodhead  and  Froeligh ; also  at  New 
Brunswick  Seminary  in  1812,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Oaasis  of  New  Brunswick  in  the  same  year;  was  pas- 
tor at  Hopewell  and  New  Hackensack  from  Nov.  24, 
1812,  to  1825:  at  Hopewell  from  1825  to  1827 ; at  New 
York  from  1827  to  1874;  was  editor  of  the  Christian 
Intelligencer  from  1831  to  1843,  and  died  May  18,  1874. 
Dr.  De  Witt  took  great  interest  in  the  various  benevo- 
lent enterprises  of  his  day,  especially  the  Bible  and  Tract 
w>cielic*,  and  was  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  all 
classes  of  men  and  denominations  of  Christians.  He 
was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Historical  Society 
for  thirty  years,  and  president  from  1870  to  1872.  Dr. 
De  Witt  was  a Christian  minister  of  singular  purity 
and  simplicity.  His  numerous  writings,  chiefly  on  re- 
ligious biography,  history,  and  practice,  are  enumerated 
in  Corwin's  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A merica  (3d 
ed.),  p.  239  sq. 

De  Witt,  William  R.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25, 1792.  He 
was  converted  in  1810,  and  educated  at  Schenectady 
XII.— S 


College  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary.  In  1818 
he  accepted  a call  to  become  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Harrisburg,  I’a.,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  Dec.  23,  1867.  Dr.  De  Witt  was  eminently  a 
Christian  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac , 
1868,  p.  196. 

De  Wolfe,  Charles,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  bora  at  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  May  30, 1815.  He 
secured  a liberal  education;  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  Halifax;  was  converted  under  Dr.  Crawley;  united 
with  the  Methodists  strongly  against  the  wish  of  his 
parents,  and  in  1837  left  Halifax  for  England,  having 
been  recommended  by  the  Nova  Scotia  district  to  the 
British  Conference.  He  received  his  theological  train- 
ing at  Hoxton,  London;  was  ordained  in  City  Road 
Chapel,  Sept.  14,  1838;  sailed  for  his  native  land,  and 
ministered  in  Halifax,  Windsor,  Charlottetown,  Petite 
Riviere,  Shelburne,  and  Sackville.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  theological  professor  in  the  institution 
at  Sackville,  N.  B.  In  1863  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Conference  of  Eastern  British  America.  lie  at 
length  became  a supernumerary,  took  up  his  residence 
in  his  native  village,  and  died  there,  June  9, 1875.  Dr. 
De  Wolfe  was  a typical  gentleman — cultured,  refined. 
He  was  a man  of  great  catholicity  and  of  large-heart- 
ed sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the  suffering.  His  preach- 
ing was  intellectual,  yet  fervent,  and  a rich  treat  to  all. 
See  Minutes  of  the  A 'ova  Scotia  Conference,  1876,  p.  7. 

Dews,  in  Persian  Mythology.  The  Dews  of  the 
tenchings  of  Zoroaster  are  not  personifications  of  the 
good,  but  of  the  physical  and  moral  evil,  formed  to  com- 
bat with  the  beings  of  light  created  by  Ortmizd.  Thus 
Ahriman  set  over  against  the  seven  Amshaspamls  of 
Orrouzd  the  seven  Erzdews.  From  these,  the  high- 
est beings  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  downward,  there 
is  just  ns  great  a number  of  harmful  do;moiis  as  of  good, 
friendly  genii.  The  supreme  Dews  have  creative  jwwcrs; 
their  names  arc  Ahriman,  AshmoplqEghetash,  Boshasp, 
i Astujad,  Tarik,  Tosius;  also  the  following,  Ander,  Savel, 
Tarmad,  and  Zarej.  Many  others  are  mentioned  in 
t lie  poetical  and  moral  works  of  the  Persians.  An  ex- 
ceptional class  arc  the  Peris — light,  airy  beings  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  living  in  the  upper  regions  on  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers.  They  are  fallen  spirits,  but  the 
way  to  paradise  is  open  to  them,  os  also  to  Ahriman,  if 
they  reform. 

Dexter,  Flavius  Lucius,  a Spanish  theologian, 
the  son  of  St.  Pacian,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  lived  about 
the  year  400.  He  was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
pnefect  of  the  pnetorium,  by  the  emperor  Ilonorius,  but 
soon  resigned  this  dignity  and  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  made  governor  of  Toledo.  He 
wrote  a Chronicle , of  which  Jerome  speaks.  This 
chronicle  was  for  a long  time  supposed  to  be  lost,  when 
the  Jesuit  Jerome  de  Higuera  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  a MS.  in  the  library  of  Fulda.  This  MS. 
was  brought  by  Torialba  to  Calderon,  who  published 
it  under  the  title  Eragmetitum  Chronici  E.  L.  Dcxiri , 
cum  Chronico  Marci  Maximi,  etc.  (Saragossa,  1619 ; re- 
printed in  Seville  in  1627,  in  Lyons  the  same  year,  and 
by  Nicholas  Antonio  in  his  Bibliotheca  IJispana  Ve/us). 
It  is  generally  sup|K>8cd,  however,  that  the  Chronicle 
published  by  Calderon  was  a manufacture  of  Higuera. 
See  Iloefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dexter,  Henry  V.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Wayne,  Me.,  April  3, 1815.  He  graduated  from 
Watervillc  College,  now  Colby  University,  in  18-12,  and 
from  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1845.  He 
was  ordained  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  the  same  year, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Bapt  ist  Church  in  Calais, 
Me.,  until  1854.  His  next  pastorate  was  in  Augusta, 
until  1860,  and  a second  time  in  Calais.  For  two  years 
(1870-72)  he  was  at  Kennebunkport,  and  then  accepted 
a call  to  Baldwinsville,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  July,  1884. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  832.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Deza,  Diego,  a Dominican  and  second  grand-in- 
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quisitor  of  Spain,  was  bom  in  1444  at  Toro,  in  Leon.  In 
1479  he  succeeded  Peter  of  Ostna  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Salamanca ; in  1494  was  made 
bishop  of  Zamora;  in  1496  bishop  of  Salamanca;  in 
1497  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Jaen,  which 
he  occupied  till  1500,  when  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Paleitcia.  In  1505  he  became  archbishop  of  Seville, 
after  having  been  previously  appointed  successor  of 
Torquemada ; and  in  1523  was  made  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo and  primate  of  S|tain.  While  on  his  way  to  To- 
ledo he  died,  June  9, 1523,  leaving  Itefensorium  Thomtr 
Aquimttis  (Seville,  1491;  Paris,  1514).  A complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1576. 
See  Llorente,  llistoire  de  ! Inquisition  <f Espagne  (Paris, 
1818),  i,  289  sq.,  330  sq. ; iv,  253  sq.;  Prescott,  History 
of  the  Feign  of  FtrdUumd  and  Isabella  (Lond.  1862), 
i,  359;  it,  291,  319;  Ilefele,  Cardinal  Xitnenes  (2d  ed. 
Tubingen,  1851).  27G  sq.,  351  sq.,  359;  Rodrigo,  Hist. 
Verdadtra  dt  la  Inquisition  (Madrid,  1877) ; ii,  116  sq., 
205  sq.,  235  sq.,  245  sq. ; (lams,  Zur  Geschichte  der  spa- 
n Uchen  Staatsinquisition  (Regensburg,  1878),  p.  56  sq. ; 
Hundhausen, in  Wetter  u.  Welles  Kirchcn-l^criLon, s. v. 
(B.  P.) 

Deza,  Pedro,  a Spanish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Se- 
ville, Feb.  24, 1520.  lie  studied  at  Salamanca,  where  he 
obtained  a chair  as  professor  of  law;  afterwards  became 
official  of  ComjHWtella,  auditor  of  Valladolid,  archdeacon 
of  Calatrava,  member  of  the  inquisition,  and  finally 
president  of  Grenada  in  1569.  He  obtained  the  cardi- 
nal’s hat  in  1578.  went  to  Rome  two  years  later,  and 
died  there,  Aug.  27, 1600.  See  Ilocfer,  Sour.  Biog.  Gi~ 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Dharma,  the  teachings  of  Gotama  Buddha,  or  the 
system  of  truth  among  the  Buddhists.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  gems  or  great  treasures  which  they  prize  nliove 
all  other  objects.  It  consists  of  several  portions,  which, 
when  collected  together,  were  divided  into  two  princi- 
pal classes,  called  Sudani  and  .1  bhulhammani.  These 
are  again  divided  into  three  collection*,  called,  in  the 
Singhalese,  W imago,  or  discipline;  Sutra,  or  discourses;  I 
and  Abkidharma , «>r  pre-eminent  truths.  These  collec- 
tions are  called  Pitakas,  one  version  of  which  consists 
of  alsjut  four  thousand  five  hundred  leaves.  These  are 
bound  up  in  various  sizes  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
those  using  them.  The  I>harma  is  literally  worshipped, 
and  the  books  arc  usually  kept  wrapped  up  with  the  ut- 
most care  in  doth.  Whenever  the  Buddhist  speaks  of 
these  sacred  books  lie  adds  an  epithet  of  honor.  .Some- 
times they  are  placed  upon  a rude  kind  of  altar  by  the 
road-side,  that  those  who  pass  by  may  put  money  upon 
it  in  order  to  obtain  merit.  The  Dharma  is  considered 
as  perfect,  having  nothing  superfluous  and  nothing 
wanting. — Hardy,  Eastern  Monachisn i,  p.  167, 192.  See 
Basa. 

Diab,  the  law  of  retaliation  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans, the  nearest  relative  of  a murdered  person  having 
the  right  to  claim  the  price  of  blood  from  the  murder- 
er. The  directions  of  the  Koran  on  this  subject  are  os 
follows:  ‘‘Retaliation  is  commanded  you  in  cases  of 
murder— a freeman  for  a freeman,  a slave  for  a slave, 
and  a woman  for  a woman.  But  he  who  shall  pardon 
a murderer  shall  obtain  mercy  from  God ; and  when  a 
man  shall  have  pardoned  a murderer,  he  shall  no  longer 
have  it  in  his  power  to  exact  retaliation  from  him.” 

Diacaenism  (Gr.  ha,  through,  and  uatvof,  new;),  a 
uainc  formerly  given  by  the  Greek  Church  to  the  week 
after  Faster,  as  being  the  Renovation  or  first  week  of 
the  festival  of  our  Saviours  resurrection.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  that  week  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  along 
with  the  bishops  and  principal  clergy,  were  formerly 
accustomed  to  begin  the  day’s  services  with  a ceremony 
iu  the  im|*trial  palace  in  honor  of  the  emperor. — Gard- 
ner, Failhs  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Diaconia  (!)  The  name  given  to  the  places  where 
food  and  alms  were  distributed  to  the  poor  by  the  dea- 


cons of  the  Church  of  Rome,  consisting  of  a hall  in  which 
the  distributing  took  place,  and  an  oratory  or  chapel 
annexed.  Over  each  diat'otria  a deacon  presided,  and 
the  archdeacon  superintended  them  all.  The  original 
diaconia  has  given  place  to  another  plan,  where  the  ball 
is  dispensed  with,  and  the  chapel  has  become  a church ; 
of  these  there  are  now  fourteen,  each  assigned  to  a car- 
dinal-deacon. (2)  The  word  was  also  used,  as  by  Greg- 
ory the  Great  (Ep.  ad  Joann.  24),  for  that  part  of  the 
deacon’s  office  which  consisted  in  dispensing  food  and 
money  to  the  jioor.  (3)  The  won!  was  used  for  monas- 
tic almsgiviug  in  the  earlier  days  of  monachism. 

Diaconlca,  certain  short  prayers  iu  the  liturgy  re- 
cited by  the  deacous,  called  also  tipqriKd,  as  being 
prayers  for  qteace. 

Diaconoftchins,  a sect  of  Haskolnils  (q.  v.),  or 
dissenters  from  the  Kusso-Greek  Church.  They  derived 
their  name  from  the  cidcovof  or  deacon  Alexander, 
their  founder.  He  belonged  to  the  Church  at  Yeska, 
but  separated  from  it  in  1706,  in  consequence  of  a dis- 
pute which  had  arisen  relative  to  some  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Diaddchus,  bishop  of  Photia  or  Photice  (Epiros), 
lived  about  460.  Photiussaya  {Cod.  201)  that  he  had 
read  a book  of  this  bishop,  containing  ten  definition* 
and  a hundred  chapters.  Although  this  book  has  not 
come  down  unto  our  time,  yet  we  have  a translation 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  made  by  the  Jesuit  Turrien 
under  this  title,  Diadochi  Episcopi  Photices,  Capita 
Centum  de  Perfect  tone  Spiritvali,  etc.  (Florence,  1570; 
reprinted  several  times);  but  there  is  no  evidence  as  to 
its  authenticity.  See  lloefer,  AYwr.  ft iog.  Gineralt , s.v. 

Diagoras  of  Mki/>s,  a Greek  philosopher,  was  stir- 
named  the  Atheist,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates 
and  Aristophanes.  Ho  must  have  removed  from  his 
native  island  to  Athens  before  the  performance  of  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  B.C.  423,  for  he  is  alluded  to  in 
that  piece  as  one  well  known  to  the  Athenians,  He  at- 
tacked the  Flcusinian  mysteries,  and  ridiculed  the  pop- 
ular religion.  He  was  a disciple  of  Democritus  of  Ab- 
dera.  In  411  lie  was  accused  of  impiety,  but  the  real 
trouble  was  his  |>olitics.  lie  left  the  city,  fearing  the 
result  of  a trial,  and  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
court.  He  died  at  Corinth.  His  works  are  lost. 

Diana,  Urkidrto,  an  eminent  Venetian  painter, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  and  first  port  of 
the  16th  centuries.  He  excelled  in  architectural  pieces, 
and  found  considerable  employment  in  the  churches  of 
his  native  city.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  much  ad- 
mired, particularly  his  altar-piece  of  Sf.  Lucia , in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostoli.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  .4  rfs,  s.  v. 

Dianaens  (or  Dianius),  bishop  of  Ca*sarea,  in  Cap- 
padocia, B.C.  cir.  340-362, 
a saintly  man,  but  of  weak 
judgment  and  vacillating 
character.  See  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Bivg.  s.  v. 

Diaper- work  (or  Di- 
apering), in  Architecture, 
an  ornament  of  flowers  ap- 
plied to  a plain  surface, 
whether  carved  or  painted; 
if  carved,  the  flowers  art 
entirely  sunk  into  the  work 
below  the  genera!  surface; 
they  are  usually  square, ami 
placed  close  to  each  other, 
but  occasionally  other  forms 
are  used,  as  in  the  choir- 
screen  of  Canterbury;  this 
kind  of  decoration  was  first 
introduced  in  the  Early  Eng- 

Mnimmeot  <4  William  &c  ,ish  when  il "** 

Valence,  Wcrtmtarter.  tiroes  applied  to  large  spaces, 
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as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Chichester  Cathedral;  in 
the  Decorated  style  it  was  also  extensively  employed. 
An  example  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  of  part  of 
one  of  the  Eleanor  Crosses  given  under  Canopt.  In  the 
1'crpeudicular  style  diapering  was  used  only  as  a painted 
ornament,  and,  as  no  attention  lias 
been  paid  to  the  preservation  of 
such  decorations,  but  few  siicci- 
mens  remain.  The  origin  of  the 
name  has  been  a source  of  dispute, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
taken  from  a kind  of  cloth  worked 
in  square  patients,  which  was  then 
very  commonly  used.  This  cloth 
was  called  “ Dyaper,”  i.  e.  D’Ypres, 
from  the  chief  manufactory  being 
at  Ypres,  in  Belgium.  — Parker, 

Gloss.  of  Architecture,  s.  v. 

Diapsalma,  a mode  of  sing- 
ing sometimes  adopted  in  the  early 
Christian  churches,  in  which  the 
priests  led  the  psalmody  and  the 
people  sang  responses. 

Diannaid  (I-nt.  fiermitius),n 
very  common  name  in  Ireland,  and 
borne  by  many  of  the  saints:  some 
of  these  are  simply  placed  upon  a 
day  in  the  calendars,  with  or  with- 
out their  father's  name  and  the 
place  of  dedication,  while  others 
have  a few  particulars  preserved 
by  history  or  tradition.  Several 
of  them  are  enumerated  by  Smith, 

Did.  of  Christ.  liiog.  s.  v. 

Diatlmus,  bishop  of  Lymirus,  in  Lycia,  who,  with 
other  of  the  Lycian  prelates,  wrote  to  Basil  (Kpist.  403, 
420)  in  375,  expressing  their  desire  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  heterodox  Asiatic  bishops,  and  to  enter 
into  communion  with  him.  — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Diaz,  Diego  Valentino,  an  eminent  Spanish 
painter,  lived  at  Valladolid,  and  executed  many  works 
for  the  churches  anil  convents  of  that  city.  lie  founded 
the  House  of  Mercy,  or  Hospital  for  Orphans,  and  died 
in  1660.  See  Spooner,  Dioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Diaz,  Juan,  a Spanish  martyr,  was  bom  at  Cuenca, 
in  Castile.  While  a student  at  Paris,  he  became  a con-  j 
vert  to  Protestantism,  in  1540.  In  1545  he  left  Paris  for 
Geneva,  with  a recommendation  to  Calvin.  From  Ge- 
neva he  went  to  Strasburg,  where  be  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  Martin  Bucer;  at  the  latter’s  request,  Diaz  ac- 
companied him  to  the  diet  of  Ilatisbon,  December,  1545. 
Pietro  Malvendn,  who  was  present  at  Ilatisbon,  tried 
everything  to  bring  Dioz  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  Malveuda  succeeded  in  iutiuenciug 
Diaz's  brother  Alfonzo  to  commit  fratricide.  Alfonzo, 
who  was  an  officer  at  the  papal  court,  hastened  from 
Rome,  and  perpetrated  the  foul  deed  at  Neuburg-on- 
the-Danube,  March  27, 1546.  In  Germany  this  fratri- 
cide produced  general  horror;  but  the  emperor  Charles 
V and  the  pope  approved  of  if,  and  the  murderer  was 
not  punished.  He  however  committed  suicide  at  Trent 
in  1551.  Diaz  wrote  a confession  of  faith,  Christiana 
Rtligionis  Sum  nut,  which  was  published  at  Neuburg  in 
1S46.  and  put  iuto  the  index  by  Pius  IV  in  1564.  It  was 
reprinted  at  Strasburg  in  1692  and  1694,  and  Zurich  in 
1763.  It  was  translated  iuto  French  bv  Crcspin,  Con- 
fession Je  Fog,  qui  est  un  Sommaire  de  la  Relifion  ChrS- 
tirmur  (1565;  a Spanish  translation  was  published  in 
1865)  :—Sttnuna  de  la  Religion  Crist iana.  In  the  epis- 
tolary part  of  Calvin’s  works  are  found  several  letters 
of  Diaz,  addressed  to  Calvin  in  1645  and  1546.  Sec  Beza, 

/ rrjuf.t  (< ioneva,  1580) ; Bayle,  Did.  Hist.  ii,312 ; Bochm- 
er,  S/uininh  Reformers  of  Two  Centuries,  from  1520 
(Lsxid.  1874),  p.185-216;  Picheral-Dardier,  in  Lichten- 
berger's  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Diblik,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a goddess  of 
fire. 

Dibon  of  Gad.  This  place  has  lately  acquired  a 
great  archieological  celebrity  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery there  of  the  famous  Moabitic  stone  of  king 


Ruins  of  Dibon. 

Mesha  (q.  v.).  The  following  is  Tristram’s  description 
of  the  locality  (Land  of  Moub,  p.  147): 

“ Dibon  Is  a twin  city,  upon  two  adjacent  knolls,  the 
ruins  covering  not  only  the  tops,  but  the  sides,  to  their 
base,  and  surrounded  by  one  common  wall.  Close  under 
both  knolls,  on  the  west,  runs  a little  wady,  in  which, 
after  the  late  rains,  we  found  a puddle  of  water  here  and 
there;  and  beyond  the  wady  the  even  plain  ceases,  and 
the  enuutry  becomes  rocky  and  undulating.  All  the  hills 
are  limestone,  anil  there  is  no  trace  of  nny  basalt  but  what 
lias  been  carried  here  by  man.  Still,  there  arc  many  ba- 
saltic blocks,  dressed,  ami  often  with  lime  on  them,  evi- 
dently used  in  masonry;  and  we  found  n few  traces  ot 
carvings  on  other  stones.  The  place  Is  full  of  caverns, 
cisterns,  vaulted  underground  storehouses,  and  rude  semi- 
circular arches,  like  the  rest.”  (For  plan  of  the  ruins,  see 
cut  on  following  page.) 

Dibric.  See  Dubricius. 

Dicaiophyiax  (Gr.  tiiica ioc,  just,  and  <pi>Xa^,  a 
keejter),  an  officer  in  the  Greek  Church  who  takes  care 
of  the  Church’s  title  and  her  charters. 

Dicasius,  bishop  of  Tabia,  in  Galatia  Prima  (cir. 
A.D.  314  325). 

Dicastillo,  Juan  dk,  a Spanish  Jesuit,  was  born 
in  1585  at  Naples;  joined  bis  order  in  1600;  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Murcia,  Toledo,  and 
Vienne,  and  died  in  1653  at  Ingolstadt.  He  wrote,  De 
Justitia  et  Jure,  etc.  (Antwerp,  1641): — De  Incarnatione 
(ibid.  1642):— De  Sacramentis  (1646-52,3  vols.): — De 
Juramento  (1662).  Sec  l^uigliorst,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Dice.  The  playing  at  dice  or  other  games  of  chance 
has  always  been  discountenanced  bv  the  Church.  The 
J’adagogue  of  Clement  forbids  it.  Apollonius  denounces 
the  Montanists  for  it,  asking  whether  prophets  play 
at  dice.  The  Apostolical  Canons  forbid  the  practice, 
under  pain  of  degradation  or  excommunication.  The 
Council  of  Eliberis  (A.D.  305)  and  the  Trullan  Council 
(at  the  close  of  the  7th  century)  both  forbade  it.  Jus- 
tinian denouuccd  games  of  chance,  and  even  the  be- 
ing present  at  them,  affixing  a penalty  to  the  act  by 
the  clergy,  of  suspension  and  seclusion  in  a monastery 
for  three  years.  The  account  Jerome  gives  of  Synesius 
alleging  his  own  propensity  to  gambling  os  a reason  for 
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not  being  made  bishop,  and  the  account  of  the  accusa- 
tion by  certain  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Kadegund  at 
Poictiers  against  their  abbess,  for  dicing,  and  other  ref- 
erences of  like  character,  show  that  the  habit  was  nev- 
ertheless all  too  frequent  in  the  Church. — Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  A ntiq.  S.  v. 

Dicerium,  a double  wax  taper  used  by  the  bish- 
ops of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  benediction  of  the  book 
of  the  gospels  lying  on  the  holy  table.  The  dicerium 
was  held  to  typify  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  while 
the  tricerium  symbolized  the  Trinity.— Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Dichu,  an  Irish  saint,  son  of  Trichem,  of  Sabhall, 
the  dm  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Ulster,  A.D.  cir.  43*2. 
He  is  commemorated  April  29.  See  Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Bioy.  a.  v. 

Dick,  Robert,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
Rev.  James  Dick,  minister  in  Glasgow,  was  proposed  on 
trial  for  the  ministry,  July,  1746;  licensed  to  preach 
Jan.  14, 1747 ; presented  to  the  living  at  Lanark  in  Sep- 
tember, 1748,  and  a settlement  ordered  by  the  Assem- 
bly, May  15, 1750.  On  presenting  himself  for  ordina- 
tion in  September,  he  was  refused  admission  to  the 
Church,  a mob  having  carried  off  the  keys,  and  he  was 
ordained  in  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.  Another  tnob 
prevented  his  entry  into  the  church  on  Sunday,  in  Oc- 
tober, and  he  preached  at  Lee,  with  the  approval  of  the 
presbytery.  In  August,  1751,  he  was  transferred  to 
New  Greyfriars’  Church,  Edinburgh ; was  translated  to 
the  Old  Church,  but  changed  to  Trinity  College  Church, 
April  26, 1758;  was  appointed  in  May,  1760,  a commis- 
sioner to  visit  the  Highlands  and  select  suitable  places 
for  missionaries  under  tbe  royal  bounty.  He  did  not 
go,  however,  and  died  Aug.  24, 1782,  aged  sixty  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  minis- 
ters of  his  day.  He  published  two  single  Sermons 
(Edinb.  1768, 1762); — The  State  of  the.  Case  (ibid.  1763). 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotkanee , i,  38, 70;  ii,  308. 


E.  W.,  D.D.,  a 
Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  Sa- 
lem, N.  J.,  Jan.  28, 1810.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Hamilton  Institution 
in  1835;  was  ordained  at  Pough- 
keepsie in  1836,  and  continued  as 
pastor  there  for  forty  years.  His 
other  pastorates  were  at  Danvers, 
Mass.,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  Lewisburg,  and  Marcus  Hook, 
Pa.,  in  which  place  be  resided  four- 
teen years.  He  died  Dec.  8,  1875u 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Fncydop.  p. 
382.  (J.  C.S.) 

Dickerson,  James  Stokes, 
D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bora 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa„  July  6,  1825. 
He  graduated  from  Madison  Uni- 
versity in  1848;  soon  after  was  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  M.  B.  Anderson  in 
the  management  of  The  Nttm  York 
Recorder,  and  was  subsequently  con- 
nected with  The  Chronicle.  His  pas- 
torates were  at  Wilmington,  DeL, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  South  Boston, 
Mass.  He  died  March  21,  1876,  in 
Chicago,  where  he  bad  gone  to  con- 
nect himself  with  The  Standard. 
Sec  Memoir  (N.  Y.).  (J.C.S.) 

Dickey,  Ebenexer,  D.D.,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  near 
Oxford,  Chester  Co„  Pa.,  March  12, 
1772.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1792, 
was  licensed  by  tbe  First  Associate 
Reformed  Presbytery  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1794 ; in  1796  was  settled  over 
the  united  congregations  of  Oxford 
and  Octorora,  Pa.  His  connection  with  tbe  last  charge 
lasted  only  four  years,  and  that  with  Oxford  until  his 
death,  May  31, 1831.  See  Sprague,  A muds  of  the  A mer. 
Pulpit,  iv,  133. 

Dickey,  John  Miller,  D.D„  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  Dec.  15, 1806.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Oxford  and  Milton ; graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1824,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1827 ; was  licensed  by  the  New 
C-asile  Presbytery,  Oct.  17,  1827,  and  ordained  by  the 
same,  May  19, 1880.  He  preached  the  first  year  under 
a commission  from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  in 
the  north-eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
labored  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  Having  accepted  a 
call  to  become  pastor  of  the  Church  at  New  Castle,  DeL, 
he  was  ordained ; next  went  to  Oxford  and  Upper  West 
Nottingham,  Pa.;  for  fifteen  years,  while  pastor,  was 
also  principal  of  the  Oxford  Female  Seminary,  and  died 
March  21,  1878.  Dr.  Dickey  was  deeply  interested  in 
tnauy  philanthropic  and  educational  institutions.  See 
AY crolog.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1878,  p.  12. 

Dickinson,  Baxter,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  April  14,  1795.  He 
united  with  the  Congregational  Church  there  in  1811; 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1817,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1821 ; was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Longmeadow,  from  1823  to  1829; 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  3n 
from  1829  to  1885:  professor  in  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary from  1835  to  1839;  iu  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary from  1839  to  1847 ; in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1848;  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  Boston,  Mass.,  from  1850  to  1859;  re- 
sided at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  from  1859  to  1868,  and  there- 
after in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  until  bis  death,  Dec.  7,  1875. 
Dr.  Dickinson  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  in 
the  New-school  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  modera- 
tor of  the  assembly  of  that  Church  in  Philadelphia,  in 
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1839.  He  was  a man  of  fine  scholarship,  a thorough 
teacher,  and  a preacher  of  unusual  ability.  See  Pres- 
byterian. I)ec.  18, 1875 ; Gen.  Cat.  of  A ubum  Theol.  Sem. 
1883.  p.  257. 

Dickinson,  Charles,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  in 
August,  1792,  at  Cork,  Ireland.  He  graduated,  in  1815, 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  distinction ; in  1819 
was  appointed  assistant  chaplain  of  the  Magdalen  Asy- 
lum, and  three  years  later  at  the  Female  Orphan  House, 
where  he  continued  for  nine  years;  next  became  one 
of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin’s  chaplains;  in  July,  1833, 
was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  St.  Ann’s,  Dublin ; in 
1840  was  made  bishop  of  Meath,  and  died  July  12, 1842. 
See  The  Church  of  England  Magazine,  Aug.  1846,  p.107. 

Dickinson,  Moses,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 1695.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1717,  and  his  first  charge  was  Hope- 
well,  N.  J.,  where  his  labors  were  attended  by  extraordi- 
nary revivals,  and  his  first  appearance  at  the  synod  was 
in  1722.  In  1727  he  removed,  as  pastor,  to  Norwalk, 
Conn.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  he  com- 
pleted the  latter’s  second  Vindication  of  the  Sovereignty 
of  Grace.  Early  in  1764  he  sought  an  assistant  iu 
William  Tennent,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  of  Free- 
hold, N.  J.,  but  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  after 
Tenncnt’s  removal,  he  pursued  his  work’alone.  He  died 
May  1,  1778.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Dickinson,  Richard  William,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Nov. 
21,  1804.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1823; 
studied  two  years  thereafter  in  the  theological  semina- 
ry at  Princeton,  N.  J.;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Second  Presbytery  of  New  York,  March  6,  1828;  or- 
dained an  evangelist  Oct.  24  following ; settled  over  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1829; 
resigned  in  1833  on  account  of  injured  voice;  spent  the 
following  winter  in  Florida,  and  the  next  season  in  for- 
eign travel,  and  then  resumed  preaching  on  his  return 
to  New  York  city,  where  ho  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Market  Street  Dutch  Church  from  1834  to  1835.  In 
1836  he  became  pastor  of  the  Bowery  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  resigned  the  April  following;  was  installed 
over  the  Canal  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Oct.  22, 
1839;  resigned  in  1844;  in  November,  1859,  was  in- 
vited to  take  charge  of  the  Mount  Washington  Valley 
Church,  and  acted  as  its  pastor  for  about  thirteen  years. 
He  died  at  Fordham,  Aug.  16,  1874.  See  Obituary 
Record  of  Yale  College , 1875;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton 
TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  44. 

Dickson,  Charles,  a Scotch  clergyman,  studied 
at  Edinburgh  University;  was  licensed  to  preach  Dec. 
6,  1821 ; presented  to  the  living  at  Wamphray  in  No- 
vember, 1824;  was  ordained  May  6, 1825,  and  died  May 
10,  1853.  He  published,  The  Case  of  Blind  Par  time  us 
Considered  and  Illustrated:  — Baptismal  Regeneration 
Tested  by  the  Scriptures,  etc. : — A n A ccouut  of  the  Par- 
ish. See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  666. 

Dickson,  Cyrus,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Erie  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  20, 1816.  He  grad- 
uated at  .Jefferson  College,  and  was  ordained,  in  1839, 
pastor  at  Franklin.  After  remaining  there  several  years, 
he  received  a call  from  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  where  he 
Labored  earnestly  and  successfully  until  lie  was  called 
to  Baltimore,  in  1856,  as  pastor  of  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church,  remaining  there  fourteen  years.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  in  which  office  he  performed  the  great 
work  of  hi*  life.  In  1870,  on  the  reunion  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  was  appointed  permanent  clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  Sept.  11,  1881.  See  Baltimore  Presbyterian, 
Sept.  16,  1881.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Dickson,  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  cler- 
gymen : 

1.  David  (1),  A.M^  was  regent  in  Glasgow  Univer- 


sity; admitted  assistant  minister  at  Irvine,  March  31, 
1618;  proposed  for  Edinburgh  in  October,  1620;  deprived 
by  the  High  Court  of  Commission,  Jan.  10,  1622,  and 
confined  in  Turriff  for  opposing  the  Articles  of  Perth, 
but  permitted  to  return  in  July,  1623.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  he  secured  the  esteem  of  the  gen- 
try, nobles,  and  parishioners.  For  employing  two  of 
his  countrymen  in  1637,  who  were  under  Irish  Episco- 
pal ban,  he  was  again  tried  by  the  High  Commission. 
The  same  year  he  refused  to  accept  the  service-book 
attempted  to  lie  obtruded.  He  was  a member  of  the 
assembly  in  1638,  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Ayrshire 
regiment  in  1639,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  translated  to 
the  professorship  of  divinity  in  Glasgow  University, 
Jan.  80, 1640;  admitted  to  the  Cathedral  Church,  Glas- 
gow, May  18,  1610,  but  attended  only  one  meeting  of 
session,  and  a commissioner  was  appointed,  March  29, 
1649,  to  appear  against  his  translation  to  Edinburgh. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  second  charge  at  Edinburgh, 
April  12, 1650,  and  held  the  professorship  of  divinity  in 
conjunction.  He  was  elected,  a second  time,  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  July  21,  1652;  deprived  in 
October,  and  died  in  December,  1662,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years.  As  a preacher,  he  was  the  most  popular 
and  powerful  of  his  day,  and  his  services  at  Irvine  were 
crowned  with  wonderful  success.  He  took  a foremost 
part  at  the  Glasgow  Assembly  in  1638,  in  the  overthrow 
of  episcopacy.  When  the  Church  divided  into  Keso- 
lutioners  and  Protesters,  he  took  part  with  the  former. 
He  published,  A Treatise  on  the  Promises  (Dublin, 
1630) : — Explanation  of  the  Epistle  lo  the  Hebrews  (Aber- 
deen, 1635): — Erpositio  Analytica  Omnium  Aposlolica - 
rum  Epistolarum  (Glasgow,  1645) : — True  Christian 
Lore,  in  verse  (1649):  — Erposition  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  (Lond.  1651):  — Explanation  of  the  Psalms 
(ibid.  1658-55,3  vols .)  :—Theraj>eutica  Sacra  (Edinb. 
1656;  transi.  ibid.  1664): — A Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tles (Lond.  1659): — Preelectiones  in  Confessionem  Fide* 
(fol.  transi.) : — Truth's  Victory  over  Etror  (Lond.  1658) : 
—several  pamphlets  in  the  disputes  with  the  doctors 
of  Aberdeen  (4to),  and  some  in  defence  of  the  public 
resolutions.  The  Directory  for  Public  Worship  was 
drawn  up  by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Alexander 
Henderson  and  David  Calderwood,  and  The  Sum  of 
Saving  Knowledge,  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  James 
Durham.  He  also  published  some  minor  poems : The 
Christian  Sacrifice,  and  0 Mother  Dear,  Jerusalem. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  27;  ii,8, 153. 

2.  David  (2),  D.D.,  a native  of  Kilbucho,  graduated 
at  Edinburgh  University,  May  22,  1734;  was  licensed 
to  preach,  Aug.  16,  1744 ; presented  to  the  living  at 
Ncwlands  in  June,  1755,  and  ordained  March  31, 1756; 
deposed  March  2, 1763, but  restored  in  June;  suspended 
from  the  ministry,  and  finally  deposed,  April  22,  1767 ; 
contested  his  claim  for  stipend,  and  obtained  decision 
in  his  favor  in  February,  1768.  He  died  April  9,  1780, 
aged  seventy  years.  He  published  .4  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kiuloch  (Edinburgh,  1750) : — .4  I Alter  to  the  Rev. 
John  A dams  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
i,  253. 

3.  David  (8),  third  son  of  the  preceding,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  parish  school  of  West  Linton,  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Peebles,  and  the  universities  of  Glasgow 

; and  Edinburgh.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  August, 

: 1775 ; appointed  assistant  mid  successor  at  Liberton, 
and  ordained  May  1, 1777;  transferred  to  Bothkennar, 
I April  23,  1783;  was  brought  forward  as  a candidate  for 
' St.  Cuthbert's  in  1785;  accepted  a call  to  Canongntc 
j Chapel  of  Ease,  Oct.  1,  1795,  ns  the  first  minister  there; 
| was  transferred  to  Trinity  College,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  27, 

| 1799;  promoted  Nov.  30,  1801,  to  New  North  Church, 
j and  died  Aug.  3, 1820,  aged  sixty-six  years.  He  pub- 
lished four  singlo  Sermons  (Edinburgh,  1779-1819): — 
j Sermons  Preached  on  Different  Occasions  (ibid.  1818)  : 
— Gospel  Tidings: — An  Account  of  Bothkennar.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  33,  69,  91, 226;  ii,  695. 
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4.  David  (4),  D.D.,  eldest  son  of  the  foregoing,  was 
educated  at  the  parish  school  of  Bothkennar,  and  at 
Edinburgh  University;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  De- 
cember, 1801 ; called  in  January,  and  ordained  March 
10,  1802,  minister  of  the  second  charge,  Kilmarnock ; 
presented  to  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Edinburgh,  March  29, 1803, 
and  died  July  28, 1842,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  was 
indefatigable  and  zealous  in  promoting  benevolent  and 
missionary  societies,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society  for  many  years.  He  published  five 
single  Sermons  (Edinburgh,  1806-31) : — Discourses  Doc- 
trinal  and  Practical  (1837): — edited  Memoir  of  Miss 
Fanny  Woodbury  (1826): — Sermons  by  the  Ilec.  IV.  F. 
Ireland,  D.D.  (1829)  -.—lectures  and  Sermons  by  the  Ilev. 
George  B.  Ilrand  (1841),  and  communicated  several 
articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Cyclopedia,  Christian  Instruc- 
tor, and  other  periodical  works.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticane,  i,  127 ; ii,  177. 

5.  Robert,  D.D.,  was  licensed  to  preach  Dec.  4, 
1782 ; presented  by  the  magistrates  and  kirk  session  to 
the  living  of  the  second  charge,  South  Leith,  in  Janu- 
ary, and  ordained  July  17,  1787 ; translated  to  the  first 
charge,  Sept.  29, 1790,  and  died  Jan.  2d,  1824,  aged  sixty- 
five  years.  His  discourses  were  marked  by  Scriptural 
research,  a vigorous  understanding,  a chaste,  nervous 
style,  and  an  energetic  expression.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticane,  i,  102,  103,  108. 

Dicterium.  See  Pulpit. 

Dictinius,  a Priscillianist,  whose  writings  arc  con- 
demned by  Leo  the  Great  ( Epist . xv,  16),  at  length  re- 
canted, and  was  restored  to  the  Church. 

Dictionaries,  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ec- 
clesiastical. We  continue  here  our  account  of  the 
leading  works  of  this  kind  which  have  appeared  since 
the  article  in  volume  II  was  printed. 

New  editions  of  the  great  cyclopaedias  of  Herzog  and 
Wetzcr  u.  Welte  arc  now  in  course  of  publication,  con- 
tinued since  the  death  of  the  principal  editors,  the 
former  by  Plitt  and  llauch,  and  the  latter  by  Hergen- 
wothe  and  Kaulen.  The  works  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely rewritten  and  greatly  improved,  but  they  still 
retain  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  former  edition 
os  to  contents  and  manner  of  treatment 

Meanwhile  a very  extensive  work  of  a similar  char- 
acter, Encyclopidie  dcs  Sciences  Religieuses,  has  been 
edited  by  F.  Lichtenberger  (Paris,  1877-82,  13  vols.), 
which  is  Protestant,  slightly  rationalistic  and  scholarly, 
but  rather  adapted  to  popular  use  than  to  profouud  or 
minute  research. 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff  has  prepared  a condensed  and  mod- 
ified translation  of  Herzog's  work,  with  many  fresh  ar- 
ticles, under  the  title  of  Religious  Encyclopedia  (New 
York  and  Edinburgh,  1881-8-1,3  vols.).  Except  in  size, 
it  partakes  of  the  qualities,  both  excellent  and  other- 
wise, that  characterize  its  great  original.  Notwith- 
standing the  American  additions,  it  still  is  strongly 
Germanic  in  its  range  and  method.  The  Biblical  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  comparatively  scant,  and  the  bio- 
graphical relatively  preponderant.  As  a natural  conse- 
quence of  its  origin,  the  chief  excellence  lies  in  the  his- 
torical department,  although,  of  course,  it  has  room  for 
little  more  than  an  abstract  from  the  copious  stores  of 
Herzog.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plan  of  the  work 
does  not  include  cuts,  which  so  often  aid  in  the  illustra- 
tion, especially  of  archasdogical  subjects.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a valuable  and  convenient  conqiendium  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such  ns  can- 
not afford  a more  extensive  work,  yet  desire  something 
beyond  the  brief  unscientific  manuals  heretofore  current. 

Dr.  Joseph  SchiUlcr,  Handlexikon  der  Katholischen 
Theologie  (Katisbon;  begun  in  1880  ami  still  in  course 
of  publication),  is  to  be  completed  in  four  volumes.  Its 
treatment  of  topics  is  fresh,  its  tone  liberal,  its  arrange- 
ment good.  It  is  altogether  a very  satisfactory  work 
on  Roman  Catholic  theology,  for  general  use. 

Dr.  J.  Hamburger,  Real-Encyklopddie.  fur  Bibel  und 


Talmud  (Strelitz,  1866-83.  Division  I,  treating  of 
Biblical  topics,  was  completed  in  1867;  Division  II,  of 
Talmudical  subjects,  in  1883.  A second  and  improved 
edition  of  Division  I is  to  appear  in  the  near  future). 
This  work,  prepared  by  a Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 
has  a conceded  vhlue  in  the  department  of  Jewish,  nnd 
also  of  general,  archeology,  and  has  no  serious  com- 
petitor. 

Dr.  Daniel  Schonkel,  Bibel- I^crikon  ( Leipsic,  1868- 
75, 5 vols.  8vo,  illustrated).  This  work  is  characterized 
by  thoroughness  nnd  independence,  and  is  designed  to 
meet  the  demand  for  a Biblical  and  Theological  Diction- 
ary of  small  compass,  and  suited  to  the  general  Church- 
public  of  Protestant  Germany.  It  is  liberal  or  slightly 
rationalistic  in  its  treatment  of  subjects,  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  work  of  its  corps  of  collaborators. 

Dr.  Eduard  C.  A.  Riohm,  Handwdrterbuch  des  Bi- 
blischen  Altertums  (Bielefeld  and  Leipsic,  1875-84,  8vo, 
illustrated),  is  the  work  of  a number  of  conservative 
German  scholars,  and  forms  an  excellent  manual,  more 
like  English  Bible  Dictionaries  in  its  range  ami  execu- 
tion than  any  other. 

H.  Zeller,  Biblisches  Worterbuch  ( 2d  and  improver! 
edition,  Gotha,  1866 ).  A useful  manual,  of  limited 
compass. 

Dr.  F.  X.  Krpus,  Real-Eucyklopadie  der  Christlichen 
AUetlhiimer  (Freiburg,  1880  sq.,  still  incomplete).  The 
scope  of  this  work  embraces  the  first  six  centuries  of 
the  Christian  wra.  Its  articles  are  copiously  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts,  mostly  taken  from  Martignv’s  Didion- 
naire  des  Antiquites  Chretiennes.  The  work  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a valuable  compilation.  Its  authors  are  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Dr.  William  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Christian  An- 
tiquities  (Lond.  1875-80,  2 vols.),  and  his  IHctionury  of 
Christian  Biography  (ibid.  1877  sq.;  to  be  completed  in 
four  vols.,  of  which  three  have  already  been  issued),  have 
been  prepared,  with  the  aid,  in  the  former  work,  of  Prof. 
Cheatham,  and,  in  the  latter,  of  Prof.  Wacc,  on  the  same 
comprehensive  and  scholarly  plan  as  his  Dictionaries  of 
Classical  Antiquities  and  Biography;  but  they  only 
come  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Potters  Complete  Bible  Encyclopedia,  edited  by  Rev. 
W.  Black  wood,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Phila.  1873  sq.,  3 vols.  4to), 
includes  many  theological  and  biographical  articles; 
and  is  intended  for  popular  use.  It  is  superbly,  but  not 
always  appropriately,  illustrated. 

J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Theology  (Lond.  1872,  imperial  8vo),  and  Dictumary  of 
Sects,  Heresies,  etc.  (ibid.  1874),  arc  useful  preparations 
from  a High-Church  point  of  view. 

M.  E.  C.  Wolcott,  Sacretl  A rcheob>gy  (Lond.  1868, 8 vo), 
contains  interesting  notices  of  ecclesiastical  art  and  in- 
stitutions, especially  relating  to  the  Anglican  Church, 

F.  G.  Lee,  Glossary  of  liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical 
Terms  (L>nd.  1877,  8vo,  illustrated),  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  description  of  sacred  vestments  and  appurtenances, 
all  from  a High-Church  stand|>oint. 

Parker's  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture 
(Lond.  1845,  4th  ed.  3 vols.  8vo,  copiously  illustrated) 
is  a very  convenient  and  useful  summary  of  details  re- 
lating to  architectural  science,  including  churches  par- 
ticularly. 

Dida,  seventh  abbess  of  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
St.  Peter,  Lyons,  in  the  time  of  bishop  Fucualdus. 

Dido,  (1)  the  twenty-sixth  bishop  of  Poictiers,  cir. 
A.D.  673;  (2)  the  thirty -second  bishop  of  Nogcnt,  in  the 
8th  ccnturv;  (3)  the  thirty-seventh  bishop  of  Tours, 
A.D.  742-744. 

Didymia,  fourth  nbbess  of  the  convent  of  Sante- 
Croix,  at  Poictiers,  in  the  6th  century. 

Didjfrnus,  a martyr  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  304,  and 
commemorated  April  28,  is  said  to  have  l>ecn  a Chris- 
tian teacher  there,  anti  to  have  been  beheaded  for  aid* 
ing  the  escape  of  Theodora,  a Christian  girl,  from  a fate 
worse  than  death,  on  account  of  her  faith. 
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Diecmanrt,  Johann,  a German  philologist  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Stade,  June  30,  1647.  He 
studied  at  Giessen  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed 
president  of  the  college  in  his  native  place,  superin- 
tendent of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Weser,  and  later 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Kiel,  lie 
died  at  Kiel,  July  4, 1720,  leaving  several  dissertations, 
enumerated  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  7 Jistorui  Biblio- 
theect  Eabriciarue.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v. ; Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Diedo,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  theologian,  bom  at 
Baasauo  in  1437,  filled  with  distinction  the  highest 
functions  in  the  Augustinian  order,  and  died  at  Bologna 
in  1553,  leaving,  Catechismus  do  Arte  Seapolitana 
(Rome,  1547): — Commentarii  in  Pauli  Epistolas  ad 
Timolhenm  ( 1553) : — Expositions  in  Epistolas  Petri,  Ja- 
cobi et  Judu,  etc.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Diefenbach,  Martin,  a German  theologian,  bom 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1661,  devoted  himself  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  published  on  this  very 
subject  two  volumes  in  German,  with  a Latin  title 
Judteus  Convertcndus  (Frankfort,  1696): — Judteus  Con- 
r ersus  (1709).  He  died  in  1709.  See  Ilocfer,  A’our. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Diego  i>k  Deza.  See  Dxz.v. 

Diego  uk  Yki'Es,  a Spanish  prelate  and  historian, 
was  bom  at  Yepes,  near  Toledo,  in  1531.  He  joiner! 
the  order  of  the  Hieronymitcs,  and  became  successively 
bishop  of  Albarracin,  confessor  of  the  king,  Philip  II, 
and  bishop  of  Tarragona.  He  died  in  1614,  leaving, 
Histories  de  la  Persecucion  de  Ingalaterra  ( Madrid, 
1590): — Yula  de  la  Madre  Teresa  de  Jesus  (ibid.  eod. ; 
Saragossa,  1606) : — De  la  Muerte  del  Reg  Eelij>e  Seguiulo 
(Milan,  1607).  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gene  rale.  s.  v. 

Diego,  Francisco  Garcia,  D.D.,  a Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  who  had  for  some  time  directed  the  mis- 
sionaries as  prefect,  was  on  April  27,  1840,  appointed 
first  bishop  of  California,  residing  at  Santa  Barbara, 
where  he  at  once  prepared  to  erect  a Franciscan  monas- 
tery and  a theological  seminary,  as  well  as  a cathedral 
and  residence ; but  the  income  of  the  “ Pious  Fund"  of 
California— created  at  the  time  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
there  (1642  sq.)  by  charitable  benefactors— was  with- 
held, as  the  Mexican  government  had  appropriated  the 
property  in  which  it  was  invested.  In  1844,  however, 
he  obtained  a grant  of  thirty -five  thousand  acres  of 
land,  by  means  of  which  he  established  a college  at 
Santa  Iftez  mission.  Diego  died  at  Santa  Barbara, 
April  30,  1846.  See  De  Courcy  and  Shea,  /fist,  of  the 
Cath.  Church  in  the  United  States,  p.  693. 

Diepenbeck,  Adraiiam  van,  an  eminent  Flemish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  1607,  and  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1675.  He  seems  first  to  have  practiced 
painting  on  glass.  Some  of  his  efforts  of  this  kind  are 
still  admired  in  Amsterdam,  particularly  the  windows 
in  the  cathedral,  on  which  he  painted  the  works  of 
mercy,  and  those  of  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans, 
which  are  embellished  with  representations  from  the 
life  of  St.  Paul.  Several  pictures  by  this  master  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  some  years  ago,  and  sold 
for  enormous  prices.  One  of  these,  the  Mocking  of 
Christ,  was  a most  admirable  performance.  Sec  Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.v.;  Hoefer,  Four, 
liiog.  Ginirale , a.  v. 

Diepenbrock,  Andreas  van,  a Finlandish  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Riga,  Nov.  2,  1624,  studied  at  Mar- 
burg and  Giessen,  fulfilled  various  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, and  died  in  bis  native  place,  April  4,  1698,  leaving, 
lie,  F.nle  tt  Potent ia : — lie  Judicio  Contradictionis  For- 
trial  is  in  ftisciplinis  Bealibus  Exercihe  (1698).  See 
ilocfer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dier  (Dihenfyr,  or  Deiferus),  a Welsh  saint, 


Hohcnzollem,  Aug.  22, 1811.  In  1835  he  was  ordained 
priest,  in  1840  was  made  professor  of  dogmatics  at 
Speyer,  in  1843  at  Bonn,  and  in  1853  became  a member 
of  the  chapter  at  Cologne.  In  1856  he  was  spoken 
of  as  a candidate  for  the  Paderborn  bishopric,  in  1864 
for  the  Treves  and  in  1866  for  the  Cologne  bishoprics; 
but  his  name  was  always  erased  from  the  list  by  the 
government  as  a “persona  minus  grata.”  When,  in 
1869,  the  perplexities  of  the  Vatican  council  commenced, 
he  belonged  to  those  who  regarded  the  declaration  of 
the  papal  infallibility  as  non-upportuue.  When,  finally, 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  adopted  by  the  council, 
he  retired  from  his  office,  and  died  Sept.  8, 1876,  at  Ve- 
ringendorf,  in  Hohcnzollem,  leaving,  .System  der  gottli- 
chen  Thaten  des  Christenthums  (Mayence,  1842,  2 vols. ; 
2d  ed.  1857) : — Kanzelrortrage  an  gebildcte  Katholiken 
(1844) : — Leben  des  heiligm  Karl  Borromdus  (Cologne, 
1846) : — l^ehrbuch  der  Katholischen  Dogmatik  (Mavcnce, 
1845;  5th  cd.  1866): — Das  Epistelbuch  der  Katholischen 
Kirche,  theologisch  trkldrt  (ibid.  1863,3  vols.): — Laien- 
katechismus  uber  Religion,  Oftnbarung  und  Kirche  (ibid. 
1855).  (B.  P.) 

Dierkena,  Petrus,  a Flemish  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Ghent ; entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1620,  and 
taught  both  philosophy  and  theology  at  Louvain.  He 
was,  in  succession,  doctor  of  theology,  school  director, 
and  vicar  provincial  of  Lower  Germany,  and  died  Aug. 
3, 1675,  leaving,  Exercitia  Spiritualia  (Ghent,  1659) : — 
De  I ~ita  Contemplative! , etc.  (ibid.  1 663) : — De  Obliga- 
lionibus  Regulee  et  Constitutionum  (ibid.  1667).  See  Hoe- 
fer, Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dies,  used,  like  the  English  “ day,”  to  designate  a 
festival:  (1)  Dies  A doratus,  Good  Friday.  (2)  Dies 
.Egyptiaci,  certain  “unlucky  days"  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  from  astro- 
logical calculations,  and  marked  in  the  calendars,  hut 
their  observance  was  forbidden.  (3)  Dies  Boni,  used 
to  designate  festivals.  (4)  I ties  Consecrati,  the  four 
days  at  Christmas  observed  as  festival  days,  on  which 
no  courts  were  to  be  hcliL  (5)  Dies  Magnus  Eelicissi- 
mus  used  for  Easter-dny ; Dies  Magnus,  also  used  for 
the  Last  day.  (6)  Dies  Satalis,  birthday.  (7)  Dies 
Seophgtorum,  the  eight  days  of  special  observance, 
from  Eastor-day  to  its  octave,  during  which  the  new- 
ly baptized  wore  white  garments.  (8)  Dies  Palmurum 
(or,  In  Ramis  Pulnuiruni),  Palm  Sunday.  (9)  Dies 
Sandi,  the  forty  days  of  Lent.  (10)  Dies  Scrutinii, 
the  days  on  which  candidates  for  baptism  were  ex- 
amined, especially  Wednesday  in  the  fourth  week  of 
Lent.  (11)  Dies  Solis,  Dies  Luner.  See  Week.  (12) 
Dies  Tinearnm  or  Murium,  certain  days  when  ceremo- 
nies were  performed  to  avert  the  ravages  of  moths  or 
mice.  (13)  Dies  Viridium,  Thursday  of  holy  week  in 
sonic  ancient  German  calendars;  “Green  Thursdny  " in 
modem  German  ones.  Sec  Maunday  Thursday. 
(14)  Dies  Votorum,  a wedding-day  among  the  I/>m- 
bards.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A ntig.  s.  v. 

Dies  (or  Diaz ),  Gaspar,  a Portuguese  painter, 
sometimes  called  “the  Portuguese  Raphael,"  flourished 
about  1525,  and  was  instructed  in  the  school  of  Michael 
Angelo  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  exe- 
cuted, by  order  of  the  king,  a number  of  excellent 
pictures  for  the  churches.  In  1534  lie  painted  his  cel- 
ebrated Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  Church  of 
the  Miscracordia.  He  died  at  Lisbon  in  1571.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Diesbach,  Johann,  a German  Jesuit,  was  born  nt 
Prague  in  1729,  became  successively  professor  at  01- 
mtllz,  Bruitii,  Prague,  and  Vienna,  and  died  in  1792, 
leaving  a few  scientific  and  historical  works,  for  which 
sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 


<tled  auout  .LI).  604,  and  is  commemorated  Nov.  21.  Diest,  Heinrich,  a German  theologian,  was  bom 
Dieringer,  Franz  Xavier,  a Roman  Catholic  the-  at  Aliena,  in  Westphalia,  in  1595.  He  studied  at  Dort- 
elogian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Kangendingen,  in  muud,  Siegen,  and  Basle,  and  continued  his  studies  at 
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Heidelberg;  but  was  obliged  to  leave  that  city  at  the 
time  of  the  religious  disputes,  and  returned  to  Basle,  to 
pass  his  examinations  for  the  doctor's  degree,  in  1621. 
Until  1624  he  lived  at  Leyden  as  a private  teacher,  lie 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Emmerich,  and 
in  1629  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  liarderwick.  In  1641  he  went  to  Deventer  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  died  there  in  1673,  leaving,  among 
many  other  works,  I)e  Rations  Stndii  Theologies  (Har- 
derwick,  1634) : — Oratio  Inauguraiis  (Deventer,  1640): 
— Furnla  Daridis  (1646) : — Pedum  Duvidis  (1657).  Sec 
Uoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Diestel,  Ludwig  vox,  a Protestant  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Germany,  was  bom  at  Kdnigsbcrg, 
Sept.  28, 1825.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  at  his 
native  place.  In  1851  he  commenced  his  theological 
lectures  at  Bonn,  and  was,  in  1858,  appointed  university- 
preacher  ami  professor  of  theology.  In  1862  he  was 
called  to  Greifswalde,  in  1867  to  Jena,  and,  after  Oeh- 
ler’s  death,  in  1872,  to  Tubingen,  where  he  died.  May 
15, 1879.  A few  months  before  his  death  he  hail  been 
ennobled.  Besides  his  contributions  to  the  Sludien  und 
Kritiken,  Herzog’s  Ileal  - EncyUopadie  (1st  ed. ),  and 
Schenkel’s  BibeLlAxikon,  he  published,  Der  Segen  Jakobs 
in  Gen.  xlix  historisch  erlautert  (Braunschweig,  1853) : — 
Geschichte  de*  alien  Testaments  in  der  christlichen  Kirche 
(Jena,  1868),  a “ magnum  opus:” — I He  Sintfiut  und  die 
Flutsagen  des  Altertums  (1871;  2d  ed.  1876).  (B.  P.) 

Dieta,  the  ecclesiastical  Cursus  or  daily  office. 

Dietelmair,  Joit.vxx  Augustin,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  April  2,  1717,  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  studied  at  Altdorf  and  Halle,  was  in  1741 
afternoon-preacher  at  his  native  place,  and  in  1744  dea- 
con there.  In  1746  he  was  called  to  Altdorf  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  He  opened  his  lectures  with  an  ad- 
dress, De  eo,  quod  Difficile  est  in  it unere  Docioris  A ca- 
demici  et  Preccipue  Theologi.  In  the  same  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  April  6, 
1785.  He  wrote,  Antiquitas  Codicis  Alexandria  Vin- 
dicator (Halle  and  Magdeburg,  1739):— De  Religione 
Christiana  Philosophic  Xomine  a Veteribus  Compdlata 
(Altdorf,  1740): — De  Descensu  Ch'risli  ad  Inferos  I.itera- 
ri< i (Nurcmburg,  1741, 1762): — De  Serie.  I 'eterum  Docto- 
rum  in  Schola  A lexandrina  (Altdorf,  1746) : — De  drroKa- 
raorao ti  xdvruiv  Scripturaria  et  Fanatica  (ibid.  1746): 
— De  Fragmento  Clementis  Romani,  etc.  (ibid.  1749). 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theidogen  Deutschlands,  i,325 
sq. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  20, 136, 599,  605, 
889 ; Fllrst,  DM.  Jud.  i,  208.  (R  I*.) 

Dieteuberger,  Johann,  a German  Dominican  and 
doctor  of  theology,  who  died  in  1534,  while  canon  and 
inquisitor-general  of  Mcntz  and  Cologne,  is  the  author 
of  a German  translation  of  the  Bible,  published  at  Mentz 
in  1534  (revised  by  C.  Ulenberg,  Cologne,  1630 ; and 
again  bv  the  theologians  of  Mentz,  ibid.  1602).  lie  also 
wrote,  De  Dicortio  (ibid.  1532): — De  Votis  Monasticis 
(1524) : — De  A postasiti : — De  Pracrptorum  et  Cotisilio- 
ru  m Differentia : — In  Defensionem  Sacrificii  M issc.  Sec 
Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Ixrikon,  8.  v. ; Lichten- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v, ; I loefer, 
.Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

DietL  Gkobg  Aloys,  a Homan  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  19, 1752,  at  Prcssath,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Berg,  near  Laudshut ; in  1801  he  w as  called  to  Izindshut 
as  professor,  where  he  died,  May  27, 1809,  leaving.  Pre- 
diglen (Munich,  1786,  1802): — Homilien  iiber  die  sonn- 
taglichen  Evangelien  (ibid.  1789  ; 4th  ed.  1829).  See 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  139;  During,  Die 
deutschen  Kanzelrtdner  des  18.  und  19.  Juhrhunderts,  p. 
34  sq.  (R  P.) 

Dietlen,  Johajcxes,  a Lutheran  minister  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Sept,  13, 1790,  at  Leipheim,  in  Bavaria. 
In  1818  he  was  sub-rector  of  the  Izitin  school  at  Schwa- 
bach  ; in  1824,  pastor  of  Volksratshofen,  near  Memmiu- 


gen  ; in  1838,  pastor  primarius  and  dean  at  WassertrU- 
dingen ; in  1842,  he  was  called  to  Beiersdorf,  and  died 
Sept.  15,  1866,  leaving,  Geschichlliche  Darslellung  der 
Griindung  der  christlichen  Kirche,  etc.  ( Nuremberg, 
1838): — Unser  Glaube  ist  der  Sieg,  against  Konge,  Ghil- 
lany,  and  others  (Erlangen,  1849).  See  Zuchold,  DM. 
Theol.  L,  280 ; Delitzsch,  Saat  auf  Hoffnung  (Erlangen, 
1864),  ii,  140  sq.  (R  P.) 

Dietpold  (or  Dietbold),  Theobald,  a German 
prelate,  bom  in  1189,  was  bishop  of  I’assau ; made  with 
Frederic  Barbarossa  the  journey  to  the  Holy  Land: 
and  dies!  on  his  return  home,  leaving  Epistola  ad  Ta- 
ganonem.  Sec  Iloefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dietrich  of  Apoli>a  (or  Thuringia),  a German 
Dominican,  bom  at  Apolda,  near  Jena,  is  the  author  of 
a Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia  (printed  in  Canisius, 
Anliq.  Lectiones,  ed.  Basil  age,  iv,  113;  preface  and  sup- 
plement in  Mencken,  Script.  Rervm  Germ.  x).  He  also 
wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Dominic.  See  Hefele,  in  Wetzer 
u.  Weltc’s  Kirchen-Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (R  P.) 

Dietrich  OF  Munster  (or  Osnabri  ck),  a famous 
German  preacher  and  ascetical  writer,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1435,  at  Munster,  in  Westphalia,  and  died  at 
I/iuvain,  Dec.  11, 1515,  leaving,  De  Passione  Domini: — 
De  Exerritatione  Interiore : — Manuals  Simplirium.  But 
the  book  which  is  best  known  of  his  writings  is  his 
Christmsidegel,  a catechism,  containing  also  prayers  and 
meditations,  which  was  printed  very  often.  See  Der 
Katholik , I860,  i,  584  sq. ; Nordhoff,  Dietrich  Colde  und 
s> in  Christenspiegelfin  Pick's  Monatsschrif) fur  rheinisch- 
vrestfalische  Geschichtsforsthung,  1875,  i,  67  sq. ; Evelt, 
in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kitchen- !. exikott,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dietrich  (or  Dietricy),  Christian  Wilhelm 
Ernst,  a Gorman  artist,  was  born  at  Weimar,  in  Sax- 
ony, Oct.  30, 1712,  and  studied  under  Alex.  Thiele.  He 
was  sent  by  the  king,  with  a pension,  to  Italy.  11c 
painted  scriptural  and  historical  subjects  well,  his  chief 
pictures  being  Lot  and  his  Daughters ; Abraham  Going 
to  Sacrifice  Isaac ; The  Solidly ; The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds;  The  Taking  Down  from  the.  Cross;  St.  Je- 
rome Writing ; Christ  Appearing  to  Magdalene ; The 
Flight  into  Egypt ; The  Circumcision.  He  died  at  Dres- 
den, April  24, 1774.  See  Iloefer,  Sour.  Biog.  GMrale, 
s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Dietrich,  Franz  Eduard  Christoph,  a Prot- 
estant theologian  and  Orientalist  of  Germany,  was  bom 
July  2, 1810,  at  Strauch,  in  Saxony.  In  1839  he  com- 
menced his  lectures  at  Marburg,  and  died  there  while 
professor  of  theology,  Jan.  27,  1883,  leaving,  A bhand- 
lungen  fur  semitische  Sprachforschung  (Leipsic,  1844): 
— De  Sermonis  Chaldaici  Proprietate.  (Marburg,  1838)  : 
— Codicum  Syriacnrum  Spccimina  (ibid.  1855): — Zwei 
silonische  Inschriften  (ibid,  cod,) : — De  Psalterii  usu 
Publico  et  Dirisione  in  EccUsia  Syriaca  (ibid.  1862): — 
Morgengebete  der  alien  Syrischen  Kirche  (ibid.  1864): — 
De  Cruce  Ruthxrellensi  ( ibid.  1865  ) : — De  Sanchoma- 
thonis  Xomine  (ibid.  1872).  He  also  edited  two  editions 
of  Gesenius's  Manual  Lex  ikon  (5th  and  7th  eds.  1855- 
68).  (R  P.) 

Dietrichstein,  Franz,  prince  of.  a Homan  Cath- 
olic prelate  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Madrid,  Aug.  22, 
1570.  After  studying  philosophy  at  Prague  and  the- 
ology at  Home,  be  became  successively  canon  of  01- 
mlltz,  carm-rarius  of  pope  Clement  VI 1 1,  and  legate  a 
latere  at  several  marriage  ceremonies  of  royal  families. 
While  president  of  the  imperial  council  of  state,  he  op- 
posed the  enforcement  of  the  royal  letters  in  Moravia, 
which  were  of  a tolerant  character ; and  after  he  had  ex- 
pelled Boeskay,  a Hungarian  rebel,  he  was  himself  driven 
aw  av  by  the  Moravian  insurgents ; but  after  Bohemia  w as 
pacified  he  brought  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
of  Home  the  Protestants  of  Moravia,  and  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Piarists.  Ferdinand  II  nominated  him 
prince,  in  1631,  in  return  for  the  sendees  which  he  had 
rendered  both  to  the  State  and  the  Church.  He  died  at 
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BrUnn,  in  Moravia,  Sept.  19,  1636,  leaving  discourses 
on  the  saints,  some  statutes  upon  the  reform  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  a treatise  on  controversy,  and 
some  poems,  sacred  and  profane.  His  Life,  written  by 
Voigt,  was  published,  with  notes  and  a supplement,  by 
Schwalbe  (Leipsic,  179*2).  See  lioefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
General e,  a.  v. 

Dietz,  Feted  rich  Wilhelm,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Dillenburg  in  1817,  studied  at  Got- 
tingen and  Herborn,  was  in  1842  vicar  at  Diez,  in  1844 
con-rector  at  the  gymnasium  there,  in  1852  pastor  at 
Diez,  in  1856  second  preacher  at  Wiesbaden,  in  1868 
first  pastor  and  court-preacher  at  Biebrich-Mosboch, 
and  died  in  1880.  (B.  P.) 

Dietzel,  Johann  Jacob,  a Lutheran  minister  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  7,  1808,  at  Rcnnweg,  near 
Nuremberg.  lie  studied  theology  and  philology  at 
Erlangen,  and  after  having  taught  for  ten  years  in 
different  colleges,  was  appointed  in  1842  third  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Nuremberg,  where 
he  labored  until  bis  death,  June  20, 1876.  He  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  mission  among  Jews  and  hea- 
then. and  promoted  the  kingdom  of  Christ  everywhere. 
(B.  P.) 

Dietzsch,  Acgcst,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  while  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn, 
March  4,  1872,  is  the  author  of  Adam  u/ul  Christus, 
Rom.  r,  12-21  (Bonn,  1871).  (B.  P.) 

Diggers,  a terra  of  reproach  applied  to  the  Wal- 
deoses  (q.  v.),  because  they  were  subjected  to  such  per- 
secution that  they  were  compelled  to  dig  caverns  in 
the  earth  in  which  to  hold  meetings  for  worship. 

Digna,  the  name  of  two  Christian  martyrs:  (1) 
The  servant  of  St.  Afre,  with  whose  remains  she  was 
burned  at  Augsburg  while  attempting  to  convey  them 
away;  commemorated  Aug.  5.  (2)  A virgin  of  Ta- 

Lana,  executed  at  Cordova  in  853,  along  with  St.  Felix, 
by  the  Moors;  commemorated  June  14. 

Dignitary,  a term  used  in  England  to  denote  one 
who  bolds  cathedral  or  other  preferments  to  which 
jurisdiction  is  annexed. 

Dignltas,  a classical  term,  gradually  applied  to 
offices,  was  purely  secular  at  first.  In  the  process  of 
time,  when  ecclesiastics  were  appointed  to  secular 
offices,  the  people  began  to  speak  of  “dignities”  in  the 
Church.  First  applied  to  the  lower  ranks,  the  terra 
was  finally  used  for  all  Church  officials,  i.  e.  pope,  car- 
dinal, patriarch,  archbishop,  metropolitan,  bishop,  etc. 
According  to  Ducangc,  in  ecclesiastical  parlance,  “ when 
a benefice  included  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  with  jurisdiction,  it  was  called  a dignity." — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Dike,  Daniel  and  Jeremiah.  See  Dyke. 

Dilapidations,  in  English  law,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  waste  committed  by  the  incumbent  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical living.  By  the  general  law  a tenant  for  life  has 
no  power  to  cut  down  timber,  destroy  buildings,  etc. 
(voluntary  waste),  or  to  let  buildings  fall  into  disrepair 
(permissive  waste).  See  Encydop.  Brit.  (9th  ed.)  s.  v. 

Dillard,  Hyland  Thompson,  D.D.,  a Baptist  min- ;l 
ister,  was  bom  in  Caroline  County,  Va^  in  November. 
1797.  He  was  educated  at  Fort  Koval,  served  in  the  war 
of  1812.  removed  to  Kentucky, studied  law, and  practiced 
for  a time  in  Winchester;  was  ordained  in  1824,  and 
fir  forty-seven  years  served  as  [tastor  of  the  Church 
at  East  Hickman,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  of 
this  period  hail  the  jiastoral  charge  of  the  Church  at 
David's  Forks.  He  was  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  Kentucky  in  1842-48.  His  death  occurred 
Nov.  26,  1878.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  334. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Diller,  Jacob  Wn  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1810.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1834  and  presbyter  in  1835. 


With  the  exception  of  four  years  as  rector  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  his  entire  ministry 
was  spent  in  St.  Luke’s,  Brooklyn,  lie  was  lost  in  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  Seawanhaka,  off  Randall's  Isl- 
and, N.  Y.,  June  28,  1880,  aged  seventy  years.  See 
Whittaker,  Almanac  and  Directory,  1881. 

Dillingham,  Francis,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Dean,  Bedfordshire;  became  a fellow  in  Christ 
College,  Cambridge;  was  an  excellent  linguist  and 
subtle  disputant;  was  chosen  in  1607  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible,  being  on  the  1 Chron.-Eccles.  com- 
mittee; was  richly  bencficed  at  Wilden,  Bedfordshire, 
and  died  there.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Nuttall),  i,  170;  Anderson,  Amuils  of  the  English  Bible 
(ed.  Prime),  p.  406. 

Dima  (Dimma,  or  Dioma,  dimin.  Dimmog,  Lat. 
Dimanus,  Dirnaus,  etc),  the  name  of  several  Irish  saints 
(commemorated  respectively  on  March  9,  May  12,  June 
27,  July  19),  besides  the  bishop  of  Condcirc  (Connor), 
about  A. I).  640,  commemorated  Jan.  6. 

Diman,  Jeremiah  Lewis,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  May  1, 1831.  He 
studied  under  Rev. James  N.  Sikes,  of  Bristol;  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  University  in  1851 ; and,  after  spend- 
ing two  years  in  Germany,  entered  Andover  Theological 
Seminar}*,  from  which  lie  graduated  in  1856.  On  Dec.  9 
of  the  latter  year  he  was  ordained  over  the  First  Church 
in  Fall  River,  Mass. ; in  1860  he  became  pastor  of  Har- 
vard Church,  Brookline ; and  from  1864  until  the  close 
of  his  life,  Feb.  3, 1881,  he  was  professor  of  history  and 
political  economy  in  Brown  University.  From  1873  he 
was  a corresponding  member  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  Among  his  published  addresses  is  The 
Historic  Basis  of  Belief,  one  of  the  Boston  lectures 
(1870): — Historical  Address  at  the  200th  Anniversary 
in  Bristol,  R.  I.  (1880) : — The  Theistic  A rgument  as  A f- 
fected  by  Recent  Theories  (1881).  He  edited  the  third 
and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Narragansett  Club  publications, 
containing  “John  Cotton’s  answer  to  Roger  Williams" 
and  “John  Fox  digg’d  out  of  his  Burrowes.”  A post- 
humous volume,  entitled  Orations  and  Essays,  with  Se- 
lected Parish  Sermons,  was  published  in  1881.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1882,  p.  28. 

Dimesses,  an  order  of  nuns,  consisting  of  young 
maids  and  willows,  founded  in  the  state  of  Venice  in 
the  16th  century  by  Dejanatn  Valmnrunn,  the  wife  of  a 
civilian  of  Verona.  Rules  for  their  observance  were 
laid  down  by  a Franciscan  named  Anthony  Pagani,  in 
1584.  Their  habit  was  either  black  or  brown  woollen, 
as  the  wearer  might  choose.  — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World , 8.  v. 

Dimlnutos,  a name  used  to  denote  those  persons 
whose  confessions  before  the  inquisition  (q.  v.)  were 
defective  and  imperfect.  There  were  three  kinds  of 
diminutos,  who  were  condemned  to  die:  1.  Those  who, 
having  accused  themselves  after  being  imprisoned,  or, 
at  least,  before  sentence  of  condemnation  had  passed 
upon  them,  had  consequently  time  to  examine  them- 
selves and  make  a complete  declaration.  2.  Those  who 
did  not  confess  till  after  sentence  of  condemnation  had 
passed  upon  them.  3.  Those  who  did  not  confess  until 
they  were  given  up  to  the  confess! Vs.  These  were  nev- 
er afterwards  put  to  the  torture,  and  could  only  be  de- 
livered from  death  by  naming  all  their  accomplices  with- 
out a single  exception. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Dimmick,  Luther  Fraseur,  D.D.,  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Shaftesbury,  Vt.,  Nov.  15, 
1790.  He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1816, 
and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1819;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Newburvport,  Mass., 
the  same  year;  and  died  suddenly,  May  16, 1860.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  gentleness  and  sympathy;  was 
a sound  preacher  and  able  scholar,  and  his  long  pastor- 
ate was  very  successful.  He  published  n Historical 
Discourse.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  370. 
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Dimoerltae  (so  called  from  Sic,  twice,  and  poipa,  a 
part,  because  they  only  recognised  two  thirds  of  the 
nature  of  Christ,  the  human  soul  and  body,  denying 
the  divine  nature),  another  name  for  the  Apoli.inari- 
ass  (q.  v.),  who  were  subdivided  into  various  sects,  as 
Yatalians,  Synusiasts,  Polemians,  Valent iuians,  etc. 

Dimpna  (or  Dympna),  a virgin  martyr  of  Ireland, 
probably  in  the  7th  century,  commemorated  May  15. 

Din  (Arab,  practice)  is  the  second  of  the  two  ports 
into  which  Islamism  is  divided,  faith  and  practice.  The 
din,  or  practice, cousists  of,  1,  prayers  and  purifications; 

2,  alms;  3,  fasting;  and, 4,  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Dina  Chariyawa,  n manual  of  daily  observances 
to  be  attended  to  by  Buddhist  priests  in  Ceylon.  For 
the  contents  of  this  manual  sec  Hardy,  Eastern  Mon- 
achism,  p.  24  sq. 

Dindorf.  Gottlieb  Immanuel,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  10,  1755,  at  Rotta, 
near  Wittenberg.  He  studied,  at  Lcipsic,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  ancient  languages ; was  in  1786  professor  , 
of  philosophy,  in  1791  professor  of  Hebrew  and  cognate 
languages,  and  died  Dec.  19,  1812,  leaving,  Maxima 
Versionum  Dijficultas  in  Linguarum  IHssimilitudine  Situ 
Est  (Leipsic,  1783): — In  Epistolum  Syriacam  Simeonis 
Beth- A rsamensis  de  Barsauma,  etc.  (ibid.  1788) : — Quo- 
modo  Nomrn  r?np  Salomoni  Tribuaturf  (ibid.  1791): 
Recitationes  in  Evangelittm  Johannis  (ibid.  1796) : — So- 
rinn  Lexicon  Lingua  f/ebraico-Chuldaiccc , etc.  (1801-4). 
See  During,  Die  gelehrtcn  Theologen  Deutschland i,  331 
sq. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  248,  250,  267 ; 
FUrst,  Bibl.Jud.  i,  209;  Steinschneider,  Bibliog.  Hand- 
buch,  s.  v.  (the  latter  two  call  him  erroneously  Theophi- 
lus  Immanual).  (B.  P.) 

Dinet,  Gaspaho,  bishop  of  Macon,  who  lived  about 
1617,  wrote  Ordormunces  Synodales  de  Mascon  (Lyons, 
1602).  Sec  Hoefcr,  Sout.  Bing.  Generate,  8.  v. 

Dingolviilga,  Council  of  ( Concilium  Dingolein- 
gense),  held  at  Dingolfing,  on  the  river  Isar,  in  Bavaria, 
A.D.  772,  under  Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  passed  thir- 
teen canons  upon  discipline  and  reformation  of  manners. 
— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v. 

Dini,  Pietro,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence about  1570.  He  studied  belles-lettres,  and,  while 
young,  was  made  member  of  the  Academy  de  la  Crusca. 
In  1621  he  succeeded  cardinal  Bondini,  his  uncle,  in 
the  archiepiscopal  sec  of  Fermo,  and  died  in  1625.  His 
fine  library,  which  was  particularly  rich  in  Italian  MSS. 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  has  now  passed  over  to 
the  Bibliotheca  Magliabecchiana.  See  Hoefer,  Souv. 
Bing.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Dinooth  (Lat.  Dinothus),  a Welsh  saint,  was  abbot 
of  Bangor  between  A.D.  500  and  542.  He  was  origi- 
nally a North  British  chieftain,  and  founded  a monas- 
tery, the  remains  of  which  still  exist  in  Flintshire.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Dinwiddle,  James  Lkmostk,  D.D.,  an  Associate 
Reformed  minister,  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  Feb. 
23, 1798.  He  graduated  from  Washington  College  in 
1816,  and  took  a theological  course  in  1817  and  1818. 
Being  a popular  preacher,  he  received  many  calls  from 
vacant  congregations;  but  accepted  one  from  Mercer, 
Pa.,  and  labored  there  fourteen  years.  In  1834  he  took 
charge  of  a Presbyterian  congregation  in  Philadelphia. 
After  continuing  in  this  connection  about  seven  years,  . 
he  returned  to  his  mother  Church,  and  was  again  re- 
ceived as  a member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Monougahela  1 
in  1841.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  installed  pastor  of  ' 
the  Second  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  Pittsburgh. 
In  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Biblical  lit-  • 
craturc  and  sacred  criticism  in  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Allegheny,  and  died  in  1849. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  IX,  iv,  154. 

Dio,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  were  birds  of  misfort- 
une, the  //arjiies  of  the  Slavs. 


Diocesan  Synods  were  ecclesiastical  conventions 
which  the  patriarchs  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
had  the  privilege  of  summoning  wheuever  occasion  re- 
quired. They  consisted  of  the  metropolitans  and  all 
the  provincial  bishops. 

Diodes,  a martyr  at  Histrias  (Istria),  commemo- 
rated May  24. 

Diodati,  Alexandre  Am&h£e  Edouard,  pastor 
and  professor  at  Geneva,  was  bom  in  1789.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  those  Protestant  families  w hich  settled 
at  Geneva.  In  1811  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
sacred  ministry,  and  was  actively  engaged  therein  at 
several  stations  till  the  year  1839,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  ethics.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
given  the  chair  of  apologetics  and  pastoral  theology, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1860.  Of  his  many 
writings  we  mention,  his  French  translation  of  Chal- 
mers's Sermons  (Paris,  1825) : — De  f Enseignrment  Pri- 
maire:  le  Pere  Girard  (in  BilA.  Unit.  July  and  August, 
1830): — Essai  sur  le  Christianisme,  Envisage  dans  ses 
Rapports  arec  la  Perfectibiliti  de.  P Eire  Moral  (Geneva 
and  Paris,  1830) :— Discours  Religieux  (ed.  by  M.  Coulin, 
Paris,  1861) :— M Hit  at  ions  sur  des  Textes  der  Epitre  aux 
Ephesiens  (ibid.  1863).  Sec  Viguet,  in  Le  Chritim  Evan- 
gelique  (1860,  p.  853) ; Naville,  in  Biblotheque  Unietr- 
selle  (Feb.  1861);  Coulin,  in  Lichtenberger's  Encyclop, 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Diodorus.  (1)  A presbyter  and  martyr  at  Rome 
under  Valerian  (A.D.  251) ; commemorated  Dec.  1 (or 
Jan.  17  or  Oct.  25).  (2)  A martyr  at  Perga,  in  Pam- 
phylia;  commemorated  April  22  (or  Feli.  26).  (3) 

Bishop  of  Tyre,  A.D.  381,  whose  inquiry  of  Epiphanius 
of  Salamis  led  the  latter  to  compose  his  treatise  on  the 
gems  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate. 

Diod5tus,  a saint  of  Africa;  commemorated  with 
Anesius,  March  81. 

DiogSnds,  the  most  noted  of  the  Cynics  (q.  v.), 
was  bom  about  412  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  Icesias, 
a money-changer  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus.  One  account 
states  that  they  were  detected  in  adulterating  coin,  and 
that  father  and  son  were  compelled  to  leave  their  na- 
tive city.  But  according  to  another  account,  Icesias 
died  in  prison,  and  Diogenes  fled  to  Athens  with  a sin- 
gle attendant,  whom,  upon  his  arrival,  lie  dismissed  with 
the  remark,  “If  Manes  could  live  without  Diogenes, 
why  not  Diogenes  without  him?”  Thereupon  he  dis- 
carded all  superfluities  of  dress  and  utensils,  retaining 
only  a wooden  bowl,  his  cloak,  and  his  wallet.  The 
first  of  these,  however,  was  also  relinquished,  on  seeing 
a boy  drink  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  now 
went  to  Cvnosarges,  the  seat  of  the  famous  Antisthe- 
ncs,  where  he  cheerfully  endured  all  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  him  by  his  master  and  fellow-disciples.  Thus  in- 
troduced to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Cynics, 
and  willing  to  endure  any  hardship  for  the  sake  of  wis- 
dom, he  soon  outstripped  his  master  in  learning  and 
extravagance  of  life.  The  story  that  he  took  up  his 
aliode  in  a cask  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Cybelc  docs 
not  rest  upon  unquestioned  evidence.  But  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  inure  himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  by  rolling  himself  in  the  hot  sand  in  summer, 
and  embracing  statues  covered  with  snow  in  winter, 
are  facts  resting  on  the  liest  of  authority.  At  Athens 
lie  was  held  in  great  esteem.  He  ridiculed  and  despised 
all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did  not  directly  and  ob- 
viously tend  to  some  immediate  and  practical  good. 
He  abused  literary  men  for  reading  about  the  evils  of 
Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their  own  ; musicians  for  string- 
ing the  lyre  harmoniously  while  they  left  their  minds 
discordant;  men  of  science  for  troubling  themselves 
about  the  moon  and  stars  while  they  neglected  what  lay 
immediately  before  them ; orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right, but  not  to  practice  it.  His  numerous 
witty  apothegms  arc  handed  down  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius, and  generally  display  that  unwise  contempt  for  the 
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common  opinions  and  pursuits  of  men  which  is  so  un- 
likely to  reform  them. 

Diogenes  was  making  a voyage  to  .Egina,  when  the 
ship  was  taken  by  pirates,  ami  he  carried  to  Crete  and 
sold  as  a slave.  When  interrogated  as  to  his  trade,  he 
answered  that  he  understood  no  trade  but  “ to  govern 
men,"’  and  begged  to  be  sold  to  a man  “ that  wanted  a 
master.”  Such  a purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of 
Xcniadcs  of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  great  in- 
fluence, receiving  from  him  his  freedom,  ami  being  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  his  children. 
He  remained  in  the  house  of  Xcniadcs  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  is  believed  to  have  died  in 
323  B.C.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Corinth  that  ( 
the  celebrated  meeting  between  him  and  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The  king  is  report- 
ed to  have  begun  the  conversation  by  saying, “I  am 
Alexander  the  Great;”  to  which  the  philosopher  re- 
plied, “ And  I am  Diogenes  the  Cynic."  The  king  then 
inquired  whether  he  could  do  anything  to  oblige  him. 
But  the  only  request  Diogenes  had  to  make  was  that 
Alexander  should  stand  from  between  him  and  the  sun. 
The  king  is  said  to  have  admired  the  Cynic  so  much 
that  he  said,  “ If  I were  not  Alexander,  1 should  wish 
to  be  Diogenes.”  He  appears  never  to  have  returned 
to  Athens.  The  mode  of  his  death  is  unknown,  al- 
though various  stories  have  been  repeated  concerning 
it.  His  own  desire  was  that  his  body  should  be  thrown 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  Xeniades  gave  him  an 
honorable  interment.  At  Corinth  there  was  a pillar 
erected  to  his  memory,  on  which  rested  a dog  of  Parian 
marble.  He  has  been  charged  with  indecencies  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  have  cast  a stain  upon  his  memory ; 
but  there  is  no  certain  foundation  for  much  that  has 
been  said,  and  the  conduct  of  the  later  Cynics  was  such 
as  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  very  name.  The  Cynics 
answered  arguments  by  facts.  When  some  one  was 
arguing  in  support  of  the  F.leatic  doctrine  of  the  im- 
possibility of  motion,  Diogenes  rose  and  walked.  See 
Smith,  IHd.  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biot/,  and  Myth.  s.  v. ; ; 
Kncyclop.  Britunnica,  9th  ed.  s.  v. ; Uebcrwcg,  Hist. j 
of  Fhilos.  i,  94. 

Diogenes.  (1)  A saint  in  Macedonia,  commem- 
orated April  6.  (2)  A presbyter  of  Alexandria  in  the 
4th  century,  said  to  have  been  personally  maltreated  by 
Basil  of  Ancyra.  (3)  A liberal  friend  of  Chrysostom 
in  his  exile,  A.D.  404.  (4)  A bishop  of  Seleucobelus,  in 
Syria,  who  attended  the  council  at  Ephesus,  AD.  431. 
(5)  A digamist  bishop  ordained  by  Alexander  of  Anti- 
och. (0)  A bishop  of  Cyricus  (A.D.  449^151),  present 
at  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalccdon. 

Diogeniinua,  third  bishop  of  Alby,  A.D.  cir.  407 ; 
one  of  the  roost  notable  prelate*  of  his  age. 

DiogSnus,  the  name  of  two  saints:  (I)  Bisbop  of 
Geneva,  lived,  according  to  some,  about  the  end  of  the 
3d  century,  while  others  maintain  that  he  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Aquileia  in  381.  (2)  Bishop  of  Greno- 
ble, succeeded  St.  Domninas  about  the  end  of  the  4th 
century. 

Diomedds,  a Christian  physician  of  Tarsus,  mar-  j 
tyred  at  Nica*a,  A.D.  288,  and  commemorated  June  9 or 
Aug.  16. 

Dionysia.  (1)  Virgin  martyr  at  I^inpsacus,  A.D. 
250,  together  with  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Paul;  commem- 
orated May  15.  (2)  Martyr  in  Africa  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, with  seven  others;  commemorated  Dec.  C. 

Dionysius.  (I)  Martyr  in  I»wer  Armenin  with 
Amclianus  and  Sebastian  ; commemorated  Feb.  8.  (2) 
Martyr;  commemorated  with  Ammouius,  Feb.  14.  (3) 

Martyr  at  Aquileia,  with  Hilarius,  Tatiau,  Felix,  and 
Largos  ; commemorated  March  16.  (4)  Saint,  uncle  of 

Pancratius:  commemorated  May  12.  (5)  Bishop  and 

cunfetsor  under  Coustantius ; deposition  at  Milan,  May 
25.  (6)  Martyr  at  Sinnada,  with  Democritus  and  Se- 
cundus;  commemorated  July  31.  (7)  Saint,  of  Phry- 


gia; commemorated  Sept.  20.  (8)  Bishop  of  Paris, 

martyr  with  Rustieus  and  Kleutherius,  probably  in  A.D. 
272;  commemorated  Oct.  9.  (9)  Pope,  under  Claudius 
II;  deposition  at  Rome,  Dec.  26  or  27.  (10)  Martyr, 
with  Petrus  and  Lampsacensua;  commemorated  May 
18.  (11)  One  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus;  com- 
memorated Oct.  22.  (12)  Sixth  bishop  of  Vienne,  in 

France,  thought  to  have  been  martyred  A.D.  193;  com- 
memorated May  9.  (13)  Three  young  men  of  the  same 
name,  martyred  at  Tripoli,  March  24,  A.I).  804.  (14) 

A disciple  of  Qundmtus,  and  a martyr  at  Corinth,  prob- 
ably under  Diocletian.  (15)  Two  of  this  name  mar- 
tyred together  at  Casarea,  under  Diocletian.  (16)  Fif- 
teenth bishop  of  Mentz  for  twenty-six  years,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  century.  (17)  Saint,  bishop  of  Milan 
after  Prutasius,  A.D.  346.  (18)  Bishop  of  Lvdda,  pres- 
ent at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381.  (19) 

Eleventh  bishop  of  Tours,  a native  of  Burgundy,  seems 
to  have  died  about  A.D.  513.  (20)  Bishop  of  Ascalon, 

who  attended  the  third  synod  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  536. 
(21)  Bishop  of  Selcucia  Picria  in  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century. 

DiopStus,  first  bishop  of  Orleans,  about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century. 

Difira  (Diera,  or  Deora),  thirteenth  bishop  of 
Rochester,  cir.  A.D.  775-781. 

Dios,  a hermit  under  Theodosius  the  Great ; com- 
memorated July  19. 

Dioscorldds,  one  of  the  three  boy-martyrs  of 
Rome.  See  Crbscbxs. 

DioscGrus.  (1)  Martyr  under  Numerian ; com- 
memorated Feb.  25.  (2)  The  Reader,  martyr  in  Egypt ; 
commemorated  May  18.  (3)  Martyr  under  Dccius  at 
Alexandria,  with  Heron,  Arsenins,  and  Isidonis,  com- 
memorated Dec.  14. 

Diotallevi,  Francesco,  an  Italian  prelate  and  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Rimini  in  1579.  He  studied  at 
Rome,  was  appointed  bishop  of  San  Angelo  di  Lombardi 
at  Naples,  and  then  sent  to  Poland  as  nuncio,  where  he 
remained  seven  years.  He  died  on  his  journey  home 
to  Rome  in  1620,  leaving  I)e  Concensu  Dei  ad  Actus  Li- 
beros  Voluntatis  (Lyons,  1611),  and  a treatise  De  Usuria, 
which  is  in  MS.  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Bioy.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Dipavali,  a Hindi!  festival  in  honor  of  Vishnu 
(q.  v.).  It  was  instituted  to  commemorate  an  exploit 
of  the  god  when  in  the  form  of  Krishna  (q.  v.).  A cer- 
tain Ratjasja  had  taken  captive  sixteen  thousand  vir- 
gins, but  Krishna  slew  him  and  set  them  at  liberty. 
In  this  celebration  the  Hindi!  holds  a festival  during 
the  day,  and  the  houses  are  illuminated  at  nighU — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Dippers,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  Bunkers 
(q.  v.),  or  German  Baptists,  on  account  of  their  mode  of 
baptism. 

Diptych  (n«  ciirrv\a)  contained  especially  the 
names  of  bishops,  whether  living  or  dead.  The  primary 
custom  would  seem  to  be,  that  they  were  read  after  the 
oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  before  the  conse- 
cration. (I)  Sometimes  they  were  read  by  the  deacon. 

(2)  In  some  churches  it  would  appear  that  the  subdea- 
con  recited  the  names  on  the  diptychs  behind  the  altar. 

(3)  Frequently  the  priest  himself  repeated  the  names. 

(4)  A curious  plan  is  that  mentioned  by  Fulcuin,  where 
the  sulsleacon  whispered  the  names  to  the  priest.  (5) 
We  find  even  that  in  some  cases  the  tablets  were  merely 
laid  upon  the  altar,  with  the  names  of  the  offerers  and 
benefactors,  of  whom  the  priest  made  general  mention. 

In  the  church  of  Ravenna,  a chasuble  was  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a diptych. 

The  name  of  diptych  was  also  given  to  registers  in 
which  were  entered,  as  occasion  required,  the  names  of 
newly  baptized  persons,  as  then  first  becoming  members 
of  the  Christian  family. 

Of  all  extant  specimens,  the  one  which  is  usually  called 
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Ordinary  Diptych. 


the  “ Diptych  of  Rambona.  in  Piconum,”  is  the  most  an- 
cient and  extraordinary.  It  contains  a medallion  of  the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity  al>oro,  with  the  sun  and 
moon  below  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  cross,  personi- 
fied as  figures  bearing  torches.  There  arc  two  titles, 
EGO  SUM  IMS  NAZARENUS, in  rude  Roman  letters, 
with  a smaller  label,  REX  JUDEORUM,  over  the 
cross.  The  nimbus  is  cruciform,  the  waistcloth  reaches 
almost  to  the  knees,  the  navel  is  strangely  formed  into 
an  eye.  The  Virgin  and  St.  John  stand  under  the  arms 
of  the  cross.  Rut  the  distinguishing  detail  is  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Roman  wolf  and  twins  below  the  cross,  with 
the  words  ROMULUS  ET  REMULUS  A LUPA  NU- 
TRITL  This  wonderful  ivory  is  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum  (see  Murray's  Jfand-book),  and  is  in  the  most 
ancient  style  of  what  may  be  called  dark-age  Byzantine 
art,  when  all  instruction  and  perception  of  beauty  are 
departed,  but  so  vigorous  a sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
fact  remains  as  to  render  the  work  highly  impressive. 


Diptych  of  Rambona. 


Diraidh  (or  Deoraid),  two  Irish  saints:  (1)  Of 
Eadardruim  (now  Drum,  in  Athlonc,  County  Roscom- 
mon), commemorated  Jan.  13,  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  close  of  the  6th  century.  (2)  Bishop  of  Ferns,  suc- 
ceeded Maldogar,  A.D.  677,  and  died  in  690.  He  is 
commemorated  July  27. 

Dirdan,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century. 

Dixect&neus,  any  psalm,  hymn,  or  canticle  said  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  in  monotone. 

Dir  liber  ger,  Franz,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Bamberg  in  1809.  From  1834 
to  1845  he  was  professor  nt  Regensburg;  from  1845  to 
1854  director  of  the  Georgianum  and  professor  of  pas- 
toral theology  at  Munich;  and  thereafter  at  Eicbstiidt. 
until  his  death,  Feb.  25, 1875.  (B.  P.) 

Dirtik,  an  Armenian  theologian,  was  the  son  of 
Moses  Koun,of  the  city  of  Zarishat,  in  the  province  of 
Vanant,  and  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 

I He  was  one  of  the  eminent  writers  and  scholars  of  the 
school  founded  by  Mesrob.  He  entered  into  sacred  or- 
ders, and  gained  a great  reputation  by  his  works  and 
his  zeal  for  patriotic  religion,  having  deeply  studied  the 
Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.  He  died  about  the 
year  460,  leaving  a number  of  works,  among  which 
may  be  cited  a life  of  the  patriarch  Sahak,  homilies, 
and  also  his  works  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  A’our.  Biog.  Gent  role , s.  v. 

Dirylng,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century. 

Disciplina  Arcani,  a term  of  post-Reformation 
controversy,  is  applied  to  designate  a number  of  modes 
of  procedure  in  teaching  the  Christian  faith,  akin  to 
one  another  in  kind,  although  differing  considerably 
in  character;  which  prevailed  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century  until  the  natural  course  of  circum- 
stances rendered  any  system  which  involved  secrecy  or 
reserve  impossible.  So  far  as  these  were  def.nsible, 
they  arose  out  of  the  principles  (1)  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  by  degrees,  and  in  methods  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  recipients;  and  (2)  of  cutting  off 
occasion  of  profaneness  or  of  more  hardened  unbelief  by 
not  proclaiming  the  truths  and  mysteries  of  the  faith 
indiscriminately,  or  in  plain  words,  or  at  once,  to  unbe- 
lievers. The  deeper  Christian  doctrines  were  withheld 
from  those  out  of  the  Church,  and  the  mass  of  those 
within.  The  secrets  of  the  initiations  into  the  church- 
ly  orders  were,  likewise,  diligently  kept  from  the  laity. 
This  wns  the  foundation  of  that  to  which  the  word  was 
afterwards  applied.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 
Sec  Arcani. 

DiscofSrse,  a name  for  the  sisters  who  bring  the 
dishes  to  the  table  at  the  convents  of  the  nuns. 

DiscommunicantB,  those  who  neglect  to  partako 
of  the  holy  communion,  a habit  early  and  constantly 
, condemned  by  the  Christian  Church. 

Disibode.  See  Dysibod. 

Disk,  Winged,  with  pendant  crowned  unri,  carry- 
t ing  the  cross  of  life,  was  an  emblem  placed  over  the 
doorways  to  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  progress  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  from 
east  to  west.  As  a form  of  the  solar  deity  it  was  a 
symbol  of  the  god  Hnrus  likewise,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  Egyptians  as  the  protecting  or  benevolent  spirit, 
the  A gathodamon  of  the  Greeks.  Its  analogue  was  in 
some  respects  the  Fervhir  of  the  Assyrians,  and  perhaps 
the  Spirit  of  the  Sun  of  the  Cabal  ist*. 

Dia  Manlbua  (to  the  go<Is  the  fanes).  The  let- 
ters />.  .1/.  are  sometimes  found  inscribed  in  the  cata- 
combs. Boldetti,  together  with  others  of  the  earlier 
school  of  antiquaries,  claimed  that  they  stood  for  “ Deo 
Maximo;"  but  De’  Rossi  has  doubtless  advanced  the 
more  correct  theory,  i.  c.  that  they  stand  for  “Diis 
Manihus"  (dedicated  to  the  deijied  shades  of  the  de- 
parted), which  was  a heathen  motto,  but  was  inscribed 
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upon  the  Christian  tombstones,  and  shows  how  slowly 
people  relax  the  customs  of  their  ancestors. 

Disney,  John  (1),  a learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Lincoln  in  1677,  and  was  educated  at  a gram- 
mar-school and  at  Middle  Temple.  After  acting  as  a 
magistrate  for  twenty  years,  he  was  ordained  a minister 
of  the  Established  Church  in  1719,  and  the  same  year 
was  presented  with  the  vicarage  of  Croft  atul  the  rec- 
tory of  Kirby-super-Baine,  both  in  his  native  county. 
In  1722  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary, 
in  Nottingham,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
Feb.  3,  1729-30.  His  principles  of  religion  were  or- 
thodox in  regard  to  points  of  doctrine  and  articles  of 
faith ; in  respect  to  the  principles  of  others,  they  were 
truly  catholic.  The  following  arc  a few  of  his  numer- 
ous publications:  Primitia  Sacra  (Lond.  1701,  1703): 
— A Sermon  Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Ho- 
tel pk's,  Aldgate,  London,  Nov.  22,  1719:— and  six  other 
occasional  Sermons.  Sec  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v.; 
Alii  bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  Authors , s.  v. 

Disney,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  Unitarian 
minister,  was  bom  in  1746,  ami  educated  at  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge.  After  taking  orders  he  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Swiudcrby,  Lincolnshire,  and  appointed 
chaplain  to  bishop  Law.  In  1782  he  resigned  his  pre- 
ferments in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and,  removing  to 
London,  became  first  assistant  and  afterwards  sole  min- 
ister of  the  Unitarian  chajHd  in  Essex  Street.  He  re- 
signed in  1801,  and  died  Dec.  26,  1816.  Dr.  Disney 
published.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Sykes  (1785,  8vo) : — of  Dr. 
Jartin  (1792,  8vo): — of  T.  //.  Hollis  (1780,  2 vols.  4to; 
new  ed.  1808,  4to)  -.—Sermons  (1793-1816,  4 vols.  8vo). 
Sec  ( Lond. ) A nnual  Register,  1816,  p.  225 ; Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A uthors , 8.  v. ; Wilson,  Dissent- 
ing Churches , iii,  488. 

Disputatio,  a discussion  on  Scripture,  enjoined  by 
some  monastic  rules. 

Disputations,  a name  sometimes  given  to  ser- 
mons, in  the  ancient  Church,  from  the  controversial 
character  which  they  often  necessarily  assumed. 

Dissect,  Hktxbtch  vox,  an  ascetic  writer,  was  bom 
Oct.  18, 1413.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  and  received  holy 
orders  at  OsnabrUck.  He  soon  joined  the  Carthusians 
of  Cologne,  and  died  there,  Nov.  26,  1484,  leaving,  Ser- 
mones  Dominieales  (4  vols.) : — Postilla  in  Kcangelia  (2 
vols.)  : — Expositions  in  Ecangelia  Dominiculia : — Psal- 
terium  de  S.  T r instate,  etc. : — De  Prasentatione  B.  Maria 
Yirg. : — De  ImuJc  Ordinis  Carthusianorum : — Exposi- 
tio  Sujier  Librum  Apocalypsis  S.  Joannis : — Erpositio 
in  Symbolism  S.  AthanatU  et  Orationem  Dominicam. 
See  Hartzheim,  Biblioth.  Colon,  p.  116;  Pctreji,  Biblioth. 
Carthus.  (Cologne,  1609),  p.  127 ; Kessel,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte's  K irchen- 1. exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Diterich,  Joiianx  Samiei,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany, was  bom  Dec.  15, 1721, at  Berlin;  studied 
at  Frankfort  and  Halle,  and  was  in  1748  appointed 
third  preacher  at  SL  Mary’s.  In  1751  he  became  sec- 
ond preacher,  and  on  the  death  of  bis  father  succeeded 
him  as  primarius.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  member 
of  the  superior  consistory,  and  died  Jan.  14, 1797,  leav- 
ing, Cogitationes  Philosophica  de  Precibus  Continuis 
(Frankfort,  1742): — Kurzer  Enhcurf  der  christi  Lehre 
(Berlin,  1754),  besides  a number  of  sermons  and  nsceti- 
cal  discourses.  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutsch binds,  i,  334  s<|. ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der  Theol. 
IM.  ii,  86,  226,  289,  295,  339.  (B.  P.) 

Dittenberger,Ti«KOPnoR  Wilhelm,*  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  April  30,  1807,  at 
Theningen,  in  the  Breisgau;  studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
Halle,  and  was  in  1831  pastor  at  Baden.  In  1832  he 
was  pri vat-docent  at  Heidelberg,  ami  in  1836  professor 
and  university-preacher  there.  In  1852  he  was  called 
to  Weimar,  where  he  died,  May  1, 1871.  He  published, 
Ueber  Predigerseminarien  ( Heidelberg,  1835  ),  which 
effected  the  establishment  of  a theological  seminary  at 


Heidelberg : — Conspectus  Introduetionis  in  Theologiam 
Uomileticam  (ibid.  1836).  Besides  a great  many  ser- 
mons, which  he  published  from  time  to  time,  he  edited 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  deutsch-proteslantische  Kirchen-  Ver- 
fassung.  See  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  284  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Dittrich,  JosEnt,  bishop  of  Corvcus  ami  apostoli- 
cal vicar  of  Saxony,  was  bom  at  Marschen,  in  Bohemia, 
April  25,  1794.  He  received  holy  orders  at  Ix>itcrmitz 
in  1818;  in  1824  went  to  Leipsic  as  director  of  the  Cath- 
olic schools  there;  three  years  later  took  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Dresden ; in  1831  was  appointed  court -preach- 
er; in  1845  was  made  cathedral  dean  of  liudissiu  or 
Bautzen,  and  in  1846  apostolical  vicar  of  Saxony.  The 
same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  see,  and  died 
Oct.  5, 1853.  See  Forwerk,  Geschichte  der  Katholischm 
I/ofkirche  zu  Dresden  (Dresden,  1851) ; Hofele,  in  Wet- 
zer u.  Welte’s  Kirchen-Lerikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

DiuchoU  (Dicholl,  Duchoil,  etc.),  the  name  of 
several  Irish  saints:  (1)  Sou  of  Neman,  commemorated 
Dec.  25.  (2)  Of  Cluaiu-braein  (near  Louth),  commem- 
orated May  1.  (8)  Derg,  son  of  Ncssan,  of  Inisfaith- 

lenu  (now  Ireland's  Eye,  off  Ilowth,  County  Dublin), 
in  the  6th  or  7th  century;  commemorated  March  15. 

Diuma  (or  Dwina),  first  bishop  of  the  Mercians, 
was  a Scot  (or  Irishman),  consecrated  A.D.  655,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

Diua.  (1)  The  thirty -first  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
AD.  190,  succeeding  Narcissus,  and  followed  by  Gcr- 
manus.  (2)  A monk  of  Antioch,  cir.  A.D.  413;  com- 
memorated July  19.  (3)  Saint,  of  Cajsarea,  commem- 
orated July  12.  (4)  Martyr  under  Maximinus  at 

Alexandria,  with  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Faust  us 
the  Presbyter,  and  Ammonius;  commemorated  Nov.  26. 

Dius  Fidius  ( Medi-Juli ),  a god  of  the  Sabines, 
adopted  by  the  Iiomans,  and  regarded  as  the  god  of  in- 
tegrity or  good  faith ; hence  lie  was  frequently  sworn 
by.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  was 
often  confounded  with  Hercules. 

Divitianua,  bishop  of  Soissons  about  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson 
of  St.  Siuicius,  and  is  commemorated  as  a saint  on 
Oct.  5. 

Divol6  (or  Divoley),  Pikrrk,  a French  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Auxerre  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century;  became  doctor  in  theology  at  Paris;  entered 
the  order  of  the  preaching  brothers,  among  whom  he 
achieved  great  distinction;  and  died  in  1568,  leaving, 
for  posthumous  publication,  Instructions  el  Sermons  pour 
tous  let  Jours  de  Carime,  etc.  (Paris,  1576): — Deux  Ser- 
mons de  la  Sainte  Messe  et  Ceremonies  (Tlcrllc  (ibid. 
1581).  See  Hocfcr,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dixon,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Connection,  was  Ixim  at  Donington 
Castle,  Leicestershire,  Oct.  28,  1788.  He  became  an 
earnest  Methodist  at  the  age  of  twenty;  studied  the- 
ology four  years;  was  received  into  the  ministry  in 
1812;  served  as  a missionary  at  Gibraltar,  in  1829;  and 
discharged  with  unvarying  vigor  a ministry  of  over 
half  a century  in  England.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Conference  in  1841,  and  representative  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1848.  Being  smitten  with  incura- 
ble blindness  in  1856,  he  became  a supernumerary  in  1863, 
and  died  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  (where  lie  took 
up  his  residence),  Dec.  28, 1871.  Dr.  Dixon  had  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  accomplished  minds  that  ever 
graced  the  British  Conference.  In  the  meridian  of  his 
life  his  preaching  was  a fine  example  of  the  philosoph- 
ical style;  his  sermons  elaborated  with  care,  dealing 
with  great  principles  and  logical  sequences,  expatiating 
upon  the  harmonies  of  the  Gospel  economy,  and  in- 
vested with  an  air  of  grandeur  and  an  imposing  mental 
attitude,  and  full  of  thought.  Later  in  life  there  was  a 
rich  and  sweet  simplicity  in  his  ministrations.  With 
Watson  and  other  lights  of  the  Conference,  lie  advo- 
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cated  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
some  of  his  speeches  on  this  subject  were  high  exam- 
ples of  a burning  logic  and  eloquence,  lie  was  a most 
bitter  opponent  of  Romanism,  and  used  the  influence  of 
his  powerful  voice  and  pen  in  opposing  its  advances  as 
well  as  the  granting  of  constitutional  privileges  to  its 
adherents,  lie  took  deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
had  strong  political  views  (he  was  a Tory).  He  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  Dr.  Bunting  during  the  u War- 
ren” discussions.  Ilis  powerful  and  sanctified  mind, 
noble  character,  frank,  genial,  sincere,  and  serene  piety, 
shining  from  out  of  the  darkness  of  his  deep  affliction, 
made  him  to  be  venerated  and  loved  throughout  the 
whole  Connection.  Dr.  Dixon  published  Methodism  in 
it*  Origin,  Economy,  and  Present  Position  (Lond.  1843 ; 
N.  Y.  1853),  besides  a large  number  of  sermons,  lectures, 
and  biographical  sketches,  for  which  see  Osborn,  Wes- 
leyan Bibliography,  s.  v.  His  own  life  has  been  written 
by  his  son,  Rev.  B.W.  Dixou  (Lond.  1874). 

Dixon,  Joseph,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  primate 
of  Ireland,  was  for  some  years  a professor  in  Mavnooth 
College,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Ar- 
magh, where  he  died,  April  29,  1866.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  people,  and  highly  respected  by  Prot- 
estants of  all  denominations.  See  Appleton's  Annual 
Cyclop.  I860,  p.  592. 

Dlugosz  ( I-at.  Longinus  ),  John,  the  historian  of 
Poland,  was  bom  at  Brzesnica  in  1415,  studied  at  Xouy- 
Korczyn  and  the  University  of  Cracow,  and  was  desig- 
nated for  the  archbishopric  of  Lemberg,  but  died  May 
29,  1840,  before  consecration  to  the  high  office.  He 
wrote,  llistorite  Polonies  Libri  XIII  ab  A ntiquisstmis 
Temporibus  Usque  ad  Annum  1480: — Episcopatus  Smo- 
gorzoeiensis  et  Pizzinensis,  quae  Runi  Wratislaeiensis, 
Ecclesiarum  Histories  et  Acto  (ed.  Lipf,  Breslau,  1847) : 

Viter  Episcoporum  Posnaniensium  (Brunsberg,  1604). 

A new  edition  of  Dlugosz's  works  was  published  by 
Przezdziecki  (Cracow,  1863).  See  Stemmer,  in  A\  etzer 
u.  Welte's  Kirchen-Lerikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Doak,  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Tcnn., 
July  13,  1815.  He  graduated  from  Washington  Col- 
lege, Tenn.,  in  1833,  and  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1835;  was  ordained  by  the  Holston  Pres- 
bytery in  1839 ; in  1841  became  professor  in  Washing- 
ton College;  and  in  1856  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  East  Tennessee  University.  His  health  declined  in 
1861,  and  he  retired  to  private  life  in  Clarksville,  where 
he  died.  May  26, 1866.  See  Wilson,  Prcsb.  Hist.  A Ima- 
nac,  1867,  p.  429. 

Doak.  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, was 
born  in  August,  1749,  of  Irish  extraction.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1775 ; was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  Oct.  31, 
1777;  in  1785  established  Martin  Academy  (which  in 
1795  became  Washington  College),  and  continued  to  act 
as  its  president  until  1818.  He  died  Dec.  12,  1830. 
See  Sprague,  A ratals  of  the  .4  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  394. 

Doban,  a Scottish  saint,  commemorated  April  12, 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  St.  Boniface’s  companions  in 
Germany,  and  eventually  bishop  of  Treves,  cir.  A.D.  751. 

Dobbins,  Robert,  a Methodist  Protestant  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  April  20, 1768.  He  was 
converted  in  youth,  and  early  began  evangelistic  labors 
among  his  neighbors,  especially  the  poor.  His  early 
ministerial  service  was  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1829  he  seceded  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
and  in  1830  entered  its  itinerancy.  The  circuits  which 
he  served  were  Port  William.  Highland.  Washington, 
Reholioth  (now  Lynchburg),  Xenia,  and  Springfield,  all 
in  Ohio.  He  died  Jan.  13, 1860.  Mr.  Dobbins  was  en- 
dued with  a vigorous  mind  and  constitution.  His 
meek,  earnest  spirit  commanded  great  respect.  He 
once  represented  his  county  (Greene)  for  two  years  in 


the  Ohio  Legislature.  See  Bassett,  Hist,  of  the  M.  P. 
Church,  p.  338 ; Caddy,  Life  and  Times  of  Robert  Dob- 
bins (Cincinnati,  1868). 

Dobbs,  C.  E.  WM  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  Aug.  12,  1840.  He  learned 
the  printer’s  trade,  and  became  editorially  connected 
with  the  press  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  In  1859 
he  united  with  the  church  at  Greensborough,  N.  (X, 
and  the  year  following  entered  the  theological  seminary 
at  Greenville,  S.  C.  (since  removed  to  l»uisville,  Kv.). 
Having  completed  his  studies,  he  preached  for  a few 
years  in  the  Court  Street  and  Fourth  Street  churches  in 
Portsmouth.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  for 
several  years  preached  for  churches  in  Madison  County ; 
became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bowling  Green,  remain- 
ing there  six  years,  and  then  went  to  Dayton.  His 
last  settlement  was  in  Madison,  Ind.  For  a considera- 
ble time  he  was  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, and  of  the  General  Association  of  Kentucky. 
He  died  July,  1884.  Dr.  Dobbs  wrote  much  for  the 
periodical  press,  and  published  one  or  two  small  books. 
Sec  Cathcart,  Jiapt.  Encyclop.  p.  338.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dobda  (or  Dubhda\  an  Irish  saint,  commemo- 
rated April  15,  seems  to  have  been  bishop  of  Chiem-see, 
in  Up|>cr  Bavaria,  cir.  A.D.  748,  and  assistant  of  St. 
Virgilius  as  bishop  of  Salzburg,  cir.  A.D.  756. 

Dobie,  James,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed in  Northumberland ; received  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Kelso ; presented  to  the  living  at  Mid-Calder  in  Jan- 
uary, and  ordained  July  27, 1773 ; transferred  to  Linlith- 
gow, May  31,  1792;  and  died  November  10,  1826,  aged 
eighty  years.  He  published  a Sermon  Preached  after 
the  Death  of  Lord  President  Blair  and  Viscount  Mel- 
rille  (Edinburgh,  1811): — .4n  Account  of  the  Parish. 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  162, 176. 

Dobrila,  Geo  BO,  a Greek  prelate,  was  bom  April 
16,  1812,  at  Antiguano,  in  Istria.  In  1837  he  received 
holy  orders;  in  1842  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at 
Vienna;  shortly  afterwards  was  called  as  chaplain  and 
catechist  to  Trieste,  where  in  1849  he  was  appointed 
rector  and  professor  at  the  Episcopal  seminary.  In 
1854  he  was  made  dean,  in  1857  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Trieste  and  Capo  d'Istria,  and  died  Jan.  13,  1882. 
(B.  P.) 

Doc  (LaU  Docaus\  Jean,  a French  prelate,  was 
a Benedictine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis,  near 
Paris,  also  doctor  of  theology  and  canonical  law,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  preacher.  He  was  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a grand-prior  of  Saint-Denis,  and  in  1557  was 
placed  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Laon.  He  died  in  1560, 
leaving  De.Etema  Eilii  Dei  Generatione  (Paris,  1554): 
— Homiliie  per  Annum  (Antwerp,  1640).  See  Hocfer, 
Xortc.  Biog.  (, 'inh  ale,  a.  v. 

Docampo.  Gon.sai.vo,  a Spanish  prelate  and  na- 
tive of  Madrid,  lived  for  a long  time  in  Italy  and  was 
the  favorite  of  Clement  VIII;  became  canon  of  Seville, 
archdeacon  of  Niebla,  bishop  of  Cadiz,  and  finally  arch- 
bishop of  Lima,  Pern,  in  1623.  He  died  in  1626,  leaving 
Del  Go  vie  mo  del  Peru : — Una  Carlo  Pastoral  a Todas 
los  Curas  de  Almas  de  su  A rzobitpado.  See  Hoefer, 
.Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  V. 

Doctor.  We  here  give  an  alphabetical  list  of  such 
additional  epithets  as  were  given  to  some  doctors  of  the 
middle  ages,  allhough  some  of  them  were  not  public 
teachers : 

Doctor  aMractionum.acntus  et  illuminatissrnoi*,  to  Fran- 
cis of  Mayroni  (Marnjus).  who  died  in  13*3; 
acutis/rimus,  to  Francis  d’Albeseoia  della  Rovcre  (after- 
wards pope  Sixtus  IV),  died  iu  1484; 
aeuttut,  to  Gabriel  Vasqnez,  a Jesuit,  died  in  1604 : 
admirabilis  ( mirabilis ),  to  Roger  Bacon,  died  in  1294; 
ameenus,  to  Robert  of  Cownton,  died  about  1340; 
angelic  us,  communis,  also  cherubicus,  to  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, died  in  1274; 

authentirus,  to  Gregorius  de  Rimini,  died  in  1SSS; 
authnratvs,  enpiosus,  fundatiseimus  et  solidus,  to  Rich- 
nrd  of  Middleton,  died  about  1300 ; 
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Doctor  beatus  ct  fundalissimut,  to  AJgidins  de  Colonna, 
died  iu  1318; 

fe>uu*,  to  Wjiliber  Brinkeli,  died  about  1310 ; 
ehembieut,  see  angelic  us ; 

eMrtsiianittimu »,  to  Johannes  Gersomts,  died  in  1429 ; 
ekrutianu t,  to  Nicolaus  of  Cttsn,  died  lit  1464; 
ciantt,  to  Louis  de  Moutesinos,  died  In  1621 ; 
clarux  et  mbtilis,  to  Dionysius  the  Younger,  of  the  14th 
century; 

eolDetivus,  to  Lnndulf  Caracclole,  died  in  1351 : 
eolumna,  to  William  of  Champeaux,  died  tu  1121 ; 
communis,  see  angelicas; 
contradietionum,  to  John  'Vessel,  died  in  14$9 : 
eontpicuut  et  planus,  to  Walther  Burleigh,  died  after 
1337; 

eopiomt,  see  anthoratus ; 

dtetnut,  ecttaiicut,  to  John  of  Rnyebroeck,  died  iu  1381 ; 
doctorum,  to  Anselm  of  Lnon,  died  Iu  1117 ; 
duldfiuus,  to  Anton  Andrete,  died  about  1320; 
eetta'ticut,  to  Dionysius  de  Leewis  of  Rickel,  died  iu 
1471; 

ectiaUeut,  see  dicinut ; ‘ 

elegant  et  faenudut,  to  Peter  Anreoli,  died  in  1322; 

to  8u  John  of  Mathn,  died  Iu  1213 ; 
evangelicut,  to  John  Wyeliffe,  died  in  1334 : 
exeelientissimut,  to  Anton  Corsetli,  died  iu  1503; 
eximint,  to  Johu  Tisscrius,  died  about  1564 ; and  Frau- 
ds Sttarez,  died  in  1617 ; 
faeundut,  see  elegant; 

/jmotitrimtet,  to  Peter  Alberti,  died  nbont  1426; 
famotut,  to  Bertrand  de  la  Tour,  died  iu  1334 ; 
fumlamrntali *,  subtilis  et  jxrspiertcissimus,  to  John  Fa- 
ber of  Bordeaux,  died  about  1350; 
fundattisimttt,  see  authuralus  and  beatus  ; 
fundatus,  to  William  Verus  (de  Wnria),  died  about  1270; 
iUibatut,  to  Alexander  Alamannicus  of  the  15th  ceu- 
tury; 

tUn mirutt u*t imut,  see  abstraetionum ; 
iUuminatut,  to  Raymond  Lull  us.  died  In  1315; 
iUnminatu t et  sublimity  to  John  Tauter,  died  in  1361 ; 
illustratus,  to  Frauds  Piceuus  (de  Murchia)  of  the  I4tli 
century; 

t Vustrit,  or  illustratus,  to  Adam  of  Morisco,  died  about 

130S; 

inelytut,  to  William  Mackclddd,  died  about  1300; 
ingmintistiniut,  to  Andrew  of  Neufub&teau,  died  about 
1300 ; 

invincibility  to  Petrus  Thomas  of  the  14th  century; 
incindbilit  et  singularity  to  William  Occam,  died  about 
1347; 

irrefragabilia , font  vita,  monareha  theologorum,  to  Al- 
exander 11  ales,  died  iu  1243 ; 
magnut,  unirertalit,  to  Alnnus  of  Ryssel.  died  In  1202  ; 
narianus,  tt»  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  died  iu  1109;  aud 
John  Duns  Scotns,  died  iu  130S; 
meUffiunm,  to  St.  Bernard,  died  in  1153 ; 
mclUfiuut  alter,  to  ASIred,  died  in  1166; 
mirdbilit,  se«  admirabtlit; 
vtirabilit,  to  Anton  Peres,  the  Jesuit,  died  in  1649; 
moralit,  to  Gerhard  Kudo  (Odoms),  died  iu  1349 ; 
notability  to  Peter  of  Ryssci ; 

ordinatissimux,  or  omalitnmut,  to  John  de  Bnrsolis, 
died  about  1347 ; 

ornatu»imu9  et  sufficient,  to  Peter  de  Aquila,  died  about 
1344; 

pacifisms  et  profiruut  ( projUabilit ),  to  Nicholas  Bone- 
tus,  died  in  1360; 

p*Tspieaci**imnt,  see  fundamentals  ; 
pertpUuut,  see  comtfticuut ; 
ptannt,  see  eontpicuut ; 

planutet  utilis,  U>  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  died  in  1341 ; 
pretetanu,  to  Peter  of  Kaiserslautern,  died  about  1380; 
prmrtantitsimm,  to  Thomas  Netter  of  Walden,  died  in 
1431  ; 

pn front  and  profitability  sec  pacificut; 
profundus,  to  Thomas  of  Bradwardin,  died  In  1349 : 
profunditmimuty  to  Patti  of  Venice,  died  In  1428 ; Ga- 
briel Biel,  died  iu  1495 ; and  John  Alfous  Cartel,  died 
111  1609; 

refulaidut,  to  Peter  Philargi  (afterwards  nope  Alexan- 
der V),  died  in  1410; 

remdutUtimut,  to  William  Durandtts  de  S.  Pourcaiu, 
died  in  1332; 

retolutut,  pr incept  Averroitiarum,  to  John  Bnco,  died 
in  1346; 

tchriasticuA,  to  Peter  Abelard,  died  in  1142:  Gilbert 
de  la  Por6e,  died  In  1154 : Petrus  Lnmbnrdne,  died 
in  1164:  Peter  of  Polctiers,  died  in  1205;  aud  lingo 
de  Castro  Novo,  who  died  after  1322  : 
teraphieut,  to  Bonaventura,  died  in  1274;  sometimes, 
also,  attributed  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  died  In 
1226; 

tiogularit,  tee  ineineibiiit: 

ndrmnUy  to  Henry  Goethaie  of  Ghent,  died  In  J293 ; 
toUdus,  see  aut/o>ratui  ; 

•peculations,  to  Jacobus  of  Viterbo,  died  iu  1308; 
sHbirmtt,  see  iUuminatut ; 

nbltmit,  to  Francis  de  Bncbone,  died  in  1872;  and 
John  of  Courte-Cuisse,  who  died  about  1425; 
tubtiiit,  to  John  Duns  Scouts,  died  in  130S; 


Doctor  submit,  see  clarut  and  fundamentalU ; 

tubtilittimuty  to  Peter  of  Mantua  of  the  14th  century ; 
sueciuctus,  to  Francis  of  Arcoli,  who  died  about  1340; 
sujftcicns,  see  ornatissimus ; 

stimmut  doctorum,  to  Peter  of  Bclle-Pcrcbe,  who  died 
In  1308 ; 

universalis,  to  Albertus  Magnus,  who  died  iu  1280 ; 
universality  see  magnut; 
utilit,  see  planus; 

venerandut,  to  Wulfrled  de  Fontibns,  who  died  after 
1240. 

See  Streber,  in  Wctzer  u.  Weltc’s  Kitchen- 1 Axikon, 
s.  v.  (a  p.) 

Doctor  audientiom  ( teacher  of  the  hearers ),  the 
instructor  of  tltc  audientes  (q.  v.),  or  lowest  order  of 
catechumens  in  the  early  Church.  They  were  simply 
catechists. 

Doctors,  CitittST  in  Confeience  tcith.  The  subject 
is  represented  in  a fresco  of  the  first  cubiculum  of  the 
Callixtine  catacomb.  Our  Lord  is  on  a lofty  seat  in  the 
midst,  with  hand  upraised  in  the  act  of  speaking;  the 
doctors  on  his  right  and  left,  with  some  expression 
of  wonder  on  their  countenances.  The  only'  sarcopha- 
gus besides  that  of  Junius  Bassus,  which  indisputably 
contains  this  subject,  is  said  by  Martigny  to  he  in  San 
Ambrogio,  at  Milan.  In  this  representation  Christ  is 
placed  in  a stall  or  edicule  above  the  surrounding  figures, 
which  are  seated,  while  two  palms  stand  by  him,  one  on 
either  side,  lie  holds  in  his  hand  a hook  or  scroll,  which 
is  partly  unrolled,  while  the  doctors  have  closed  theirs. 
In  Aliegranza,  tav.  i,  a mosaic  from  San  Aquilino  of 
Milan  represents  the  Lord’s  elevated  seat  on  a rock,  with 
the  divine  lamb  below,  referring  to  Rev.  v,  “ able  to  open 
the  book.”  On  his  right  and  left  are  Joseph  and  Mary 
in  the  attitude  of  adoration.  Perret  gives  a copy  of  a 
very  skilful  painting  from  the  catacombs,  which  places 
two  doctors  on  the  Lord's  right  hand,  who  arc  express- 
ing attention  and  wouder,  and  Joseph  and  Mary  on  the 
other,  with  looks  of  patient  waiting  for  him.  Tltc  tine 
diptych  of  the  5th  century  at  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
and  that  of  Murano,  also  represent  our  Lord  sitting,  with 
the  doctors  standing  before  him.  His  appearance  here 
is  more  mature  than  the  Gospels  warrant.  Below  his 


Diptych  of  Murano. 


feet  is  a figure,  supposed  to  represent  Uranus,  or  the  fir- 
mament of  the  heavens  (Psa.  xviii,  9).— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  A ntiq.  s,  v. 

Doctrina  Addau.  Sec  Addai  Doctrina. 

Doctrina  Duodecim  Apostolorlm.  See  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Doctrinaires  is  the  common  name  of  two  religious 
associations,  which  originated,  independently  of  each 
other,  in  Italy  and  France.  In  Italy  the  movement  he- 
gan  under  pope  Pius  IV,  and  the  association  was  estab- 
lished by  Marcus  de  Sedis-Cusani,  who  associated  with 
himself  some  persons  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
people,  more  especially  the  children,  in  the  catechism. 
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Pope  Gregory  XIII  ap- 
proved of  this  society, 
called  Padri  della  Dot- 
trina  Christiana.  In 
France  the  association  of 
the  Peres  de  la  Doctrine 
Chritienm  was  founded 
by  Csesar  de  Bus,  priest 
and  canon  of  Cavailion, 
in  1692,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  pope  Clement 
VI 1 1.  See  Helyot,  His- 
toirt  dee  Ordres  Monas- 
tiques  (Paris,  1714-19), 
iv,  232  - 252 ; Herzog, 
Real  - Encyklop.  a.  v, ; 
l.ichtenberger,  Encydop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
S.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Docus.  Sec  Cadoc. 


Priest  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine in  Italy. 


Dod,  Albert  Bald- 
win, D.D.,  a Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom 
at  Mendham,  X.  J.,  March  24»  1805.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1822;  spent  about  four  years 
teaching  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  spring  of  1828  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York;  and  in  1830  appointed  to  the  mathematical 
professorship  in  the  college  of  Princeton,  where  he  la- 
bored till  his  death,  Nov.  20, 1845.  Professor  Dod  pub- 
lished several  articles  in  the  Biblical  Repertory , one  of 
which,  on  **  Transcendentalism,”  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  was  printed  in  a separate  pamphlet.  He  was  a 
roan  of  very  great  ability  as  a writer  and  debater,  and 
was  very  popular  as  a professor  among  his  pupils.  His 
sermons  dealt  with  principles  and  strove  to  convince 
the  understanding  and  rule  the  convictions.  See  Index 
to  Princeton  Rev.  1825-1868. 


Dod.  John,  an  English  divine,  was  horn  at  Shot- 
ledge,  Cheshire,  in  1547 ; was  bred  in  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge;  by  nature  a witty,  by  industry  a learned, 
by  grace  a godly,  divine ; successively  minister  of  Han- 
well,  in  Oxford,  Fenny  Compton,  in  Warwick,  Canons 
Ashby  and  Fawsley.in  Northamptonshire,  though  for  a 
time  silenced  in  each  of  them,  and  died,  after  a holy 
life  in  troublesome  times,  in  1645.  When  his  mouth  was 
shut  by  the  authorities  he  instructed  as  much  as  before 
by  his  holy  demeanor  and  pious  discourse.  His  chief 
production  was  an  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
(Lund.  1606),  whence  he  is  often  styled  the  Dtcalogist. 
Sec  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  278; 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s,  v. 

Dod,  William  Armstrong,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcojial  clergyman,  appears  in  the  ministry  in  1859, 
residing  at  that  time  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  became 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  that  place.  This  office  he 
held  until  1866,  but  he  continued  to  reside  in  Princeton 
until  his  death,  Dec.  3, 1872,  aged  fifty-six  years.  See 
Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1874,  p.  138. 

Dodd,  Charles  (or  Richard  Tootle ),  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  resided  at  Harvington,  in  Worces- 
tershire, England,  and  died  there  about  1745.  His  most 
celebrated  work  is  a Church  History  of  England  (Brus- 
sels, 1737-42, 3 vols.  fob),  several  editions  of  which  have 
appeared.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ; Allibone, 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  &.  v. 


Dodge,  Onrin.  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  in  1803.  He  was  baptized  by 
Bishop  Griswold,  and  received  his  early  religious  train- 
ing in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  1815  he 
removed  to  central  New  York,  attending  school  and 
working  on  a farm.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  to 
twenty-six  he  taught  school;  for  three  years  was  in 
a public  position  in  West  Troy,  and  then  for  several 
years  in  active  mercantile  business.  Being  converted 


in  1831,  he  was  licensed  in  1833,  and  ordained  at  Sand 
Lake,  in  Biay,  1834,  remaining  there  three  years.  His 
other  pastorates  were  Maysville,  nine  years,  West  Troy, 
two  years,  and  Baliston,  two  years.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  secretary  for  missions  for  the  New  York 
Baptist  Convention,  and,  about  a year  after,  agent  for 
collecting  funds  for  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  iu  which  position,  through  a long  term,  he  ex- 
hibited rare  executive  abilities.  For  five  years  he  was 
laid  aside  from  his  labors  by  paralysis,  and  died  at  the 
residence  of  bis  daughter,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May 
17, 1884.  See  Catbcart,  Bapt.  Encyclop.  p.  340.  (J.C.  sJ) 

Dodge,  William  Dari,  an  eminent  philan- 
thropic elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  4, 1805.  He  came  to  New  York 
in  1818  and  entered  a dry-goods  store  as  an  errand  boy 
and  clerk,  and,  after  remaining  nine  years,  set  up  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  the  same  line;  but  in  1833  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  Anson  G.  Phelps, 
and  continued  in  the  same  business  until  his  death,  Feb. 
9,  1883.  BIr.  Dodge  was  supposed  to  have  left  a fort- 
une of  upwards  of  five  million  dollars.  He  was  either  a 
president  or  director  of  many  companies  and  societies. 
President  Lincoln  appointed  him  on  the  famous  Indian 
Commission.  He  was  a member  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress,  of  the  Peace  Commission  of  1861,  and  of  the 
Loyal  League  Commission,  delegate  to  the  World’s 
Christian  Alliance,  and  president  for  three  terms  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  Republican  Union  because  of  its  deriving  part 
of  its  revenue  from  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  of  a railroad 
company  because  of  its  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  Few 
have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  temperance  than  Mr. 
Dodge.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  every  benevolent 
enterprise,  and  gave  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a year  to  benevolent  objects.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Dodo.  (1)  Abbot  of  SU  Genulfus  in  Bourges,  died 
cir.  A.D.  850.  (2)  Called  also  Odo,  abbot  of  St.  Slar- 

tial  at  Limousin,  about  the  middle  of  the  9tb  century. 
(3)  The  twenty-first  bishop  of  Toul,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  century. 

Dodolinus  (called  also  Dolinus , iMudolmus,  and 
even  Boholinus),  a French  saint,  bishop  of  Vienne  about 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  is  commemorated  on 
April  L 

Dodwell,  W iluam,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  at  Shottesbrook,  in  Berkshire,  June  17,  1709, 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  master's  degree  in  1782.  He  was  rector  of 
Shottesbrook  and  vicar  of  Buckleberry  and  of  Wbite- 
Waltham;  became  a canon  of  the  cathedral  church  at 
Salisbury,  and  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Berks  by  Bishop  Thomas.  He  died  Oct.  21,  1785. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  publications:  Two  Sal- 
mons on  the  Eternity  of  Future  Punishment: — Visitation 
Sermon  on  the  Desirableness  of  the  Christian  Faith  (Ox- 
ford, 1744): — Two  Sermons  on  Rational  Faith  (ibid. 
1745) : — Dissertation  on  Jephthah's  Vow  (London.  1745) : 
— Sermon  on  St.  Paul’s  Wish  (Oxford,  1752),  and  many 
other  single  sermons.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet  s.  r.; 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors , &,  v. 

Dogfan,  a Welsh  saint,  slain  in  the  5th  century  by 
the  pagan  Saxons,  is  commemorated  July  13. 

Doggett,  David  Seth,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Lancaster 
County,  Va.,  June  26.  1810.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  intended  to  follow  the  legal 
profession,  hut  after  his  conversion  gave  it  up  for  the 
ministry ; on  leaving  college  taught  school  a year  in 
Orange  County,  Va.,  and  in  1829  entered  the  Virginia 
Conference.  That  year  he  was  sent  to  Roanoke  Circuit, 
N.  C. ; in  1830  to  Blattamuskeet  Circuit,  in  the  same 
state;  in  1831  to  Petersburg,  Ya.;  in  1832  to  Lynch- 
burg ; in  1834  to  Trinity  Station,  Richmond ; in  1835 
to  Petersburg;  in  1836  to  Norfolk;  in  1838  to  Lynch- 
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burg ; iu  1839  to  Charlottcville,  acting  meanwhile  ns 
chaplain  to  the  University  of  Virginia ; and  in  1840  was 
chaplain  to  Kandolph-Macon  College,  and  pastor  of  the 
town  in  which  the  college  was  then  located.  From 
1841  to  1840  he  was  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  in  the  same  institution.  In  1847  he  was 
again  sent  to  Lynchburg;  in  1849  to  Washington 
Street  Station,  Petersburg;  in  185t  to  Richmond;  in 
1863  to  Granby  Street  Station,  Norfolk ; in  1855  edited 
the  ferine;  in  185<i  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.;  ill 
1868  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Richmond  District ; in 
1862  served  Broad  Street  Station,  and  in  1864  Ceutena- 
ry  Church.  In  1805  he  was  associate  editor  with  Rev. 
John  E.  Edwards,  D.D.,  of  tho  Episcopal  Methodist,  in 
Richmond ; and  in  April,  1867,  was  elected  to  the  Epis- 
copacy. He  continued  to  reside  in  the  same  city,  aud 
executed  the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  great  zeal, 
devotedness,  and  success  until  his  death,  Oct.  27,  1880. 
It  is  thought  ho  hastened  his  decease  by  overtaxing 
himself  responding  to  extra  calls  in  the  summer  of  1880. 
See  The  Quarterly  Review  of  the  if.  E.  Church  South, 
Jan.  1881,  p.  109 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Dognra  (or  Jumboo)  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  mountainous  or  northern 
districts  of  Lahore,  and  east  of  the  river  Chcnab  and  of 
Cashmere.  A version  of  the  New.  Test,  in  Dogtira  was 
muiertaken  in  Seramporc  in  1814,  and  left  the  press  in 
1826.  (RP.) 

Dohrn,  Johann  Albert  Bernhard,  a distin- 
guished Orientalist  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1805  at 
•Scheuerfeld,  near  Coburg.  He  studied  theology  at 
Halle  and  Leipsic,  but  afterwards  turned  liis  attention 
exclusively  to  the  languages  of  the  East.  In  1826  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  University 
of  Kharkov,  in  Russia.  Six  years  later  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  Asiatic  history  and  geography  in  the 
Oriental  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  lie  resigned 
io  1843  to  become  senior  librarian  of  the  imperial  pub- 
lic library.  He  died  in  1881.  lie  published  in  1846 
Das  Atxntische  Museum  drr  Kaiserlicher  Alademie  der 
Wissensekaften,  and  in  1852  Catalogue  des  Manuscrits 
et  Xylograpkes  Orient aux.  His  last  undertaking  was 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  migration  of  tho  ancient 
Huns  in  Taberistan.  (B.  P.) 

Dolben,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  and 
archbishop  of  York,  bom  at  Stanwick,  in  Northampton- 
ahire,  March  20,  1625,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  being  admitted  a king's  scholar  in  1636,  and  iu 
1640  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  or- 
dained about  1652;  in  1660  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Newington-eum-Hritwcll,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  gift  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  in  1662  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  London,  and  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  but  resigned  both  in  a short  time  to 
uke  the  deanery  of  Westminster.  In  1666  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Rochester,  and  allowed  to  hold  the 
deanery  of  Westminster  in  commendam ; translated  to 
the  see  of  York  in  1683,  and  became  an  ecclesiastical 
governor  of  that  place.  He  died  April  11,  1686.  See 
Chalmers,  liiog.  IHct.  s.  v.;  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Atner.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Dolben,  Sir  John  (2),  I).D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  made  prebendary  of  Durham,  April  2, 1718. 
He  published  a sermon,  C’oncio  ad  Clerum,  on  Heb.  xii, 
1 (1726).  See  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A u- 
tkort,  ky. 

Dolcino,  leader  of  the  Apostolici  (q.  v.),  was  bom 
in  the  diocese  of  Novara.  He  was  the  son  of  a priest, 
joined  the  Apostolici  in  1291,  and  became  their  leader 
in  1300,  after  the  death  of  Segarelle.  On  behalf  of  liis 
sect  he  wrote  three  works,  of  which  the  third  is  entire- 
ly lost,  but  of  the  first  two  there  are  some  extracts  in 
Adiiitamentum  ad  Bistoriam  Dulcini . The  first  was 
written  in  1300,  at  Dalmatia,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
scattered  members  of  the  sect  as  well  as  to  all  Chris- 
XII.-T 


tians.  He  distinguishes  four  stages,  status,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  divine  life  on  earth.  The  first  begins 
with  the  patriarchs,  the  second  with  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  the  third  with  pope  Silvester  and  the  emperor 
! Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  fourth  with  Segarelle 
and  himself.  Each  stage  was  good  in  itself,  but  de- 
generation called  forth  a new  one,  for  the  belter.  The 
fourth  stage  was  to  last  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Dol- 
cino  also  made  some  predictions,  which  proved  a failure, 

; vet  in  spite  of  this  the  people  did  not  lose  confidence  in 
him.  There  are,  indeed,  in  his  works  both  true  relig- 
ious enthusiasm  and  a sharp  sense  of  the  corruption  of 
the  Church ; but  both  arc  blurred  by  the  whims  of  a 
sensuous  and  ill-regulated  imagination.  Dante  ( In- 
ferno, xxviii,  55  sq.)  puts  him  on  the  same  level  with 
Mohammed.  See  Ilistoria  Dulcini  and  A ddil amentum, 
iu  Muratori,  Script.  Ret  urn  Ital.  ix,  425  sq. ; Moshcim, 
Geschichte  des  Apostelordens,  in  his  Ketzergeschichte 
( Hclmstiidt,  1748),  p.  193  sq. ; Schlosser,  Abdlard  und 
Dulcin  (Gotha,  1807);  Ilaggiolini,  Dolcino  e i Patareni 
! (Novara,  1838) ; Krone,  Era  Dolcino  und  die  Patarener 
. (Ixfipsic,  1844);  Dellinger,  Der  Weissagungsglaube  und 
this  Prophetcnthum  in  der  christlichen  Zeit,  in  Riehl’i 
Histor.  Tascheubuch,  1871;  Schmidt,  iu  l'litt-Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop . s.  v. ; Lichtcnbcrger,  Encyclopedic  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (1C  P.) 

Dolera,  Clemente,  a Genoese  prelate  and  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Moncglia  in  1501.  He  was  a Fran- 
ciscan, and  became  general  of  his  order.  In  1657  Paul 
IV  made  him  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  Sainie- Maris 
de  .4  ra  Cnli,  and  bishop  of  Folignn.  He  died  at  Rome, 
Jan.  6, 1568,  leaving,  Compendium  Catholicarum  Institu- 
tionum  (Rome.  1562): — De  Sgmbola  A postolorum : — 
De  Sucramenlis : — De  Prcectptis  IHrinis : — De  Peccatis 
et  Eorum  DiJJerentiis : — De.  ConsiHis  Ecangeiicis : — De 
Calibatu  Sacerdotum : — De  (Ecnmenico  Conrilio,  etc. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dolickiauus  (or  Dulichianus),  twenty-ninth 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d 
century. 

Dolium,  n convenient  generic  term  for  the  various 
: representations  of  casks  and  large  vessels  which  occur 
frequently  in  early  Christian  art,  and  have  symbolic 
meaning  very  generally  attributed  to  them.  As  they 
are  usually  found  on  tombs,  they  are  taken  as  empty, 
representing  the  body  when  the  soul  has  tied  from  it. 
The  close  juncture  of  the  staves  in  some  of  the  casks 
lias  been  thought  to  indicate  Christian  unity. 


IVLI0  flU0PATeR.DOL»ENi 


Casks.  (From  the  Catacombs.) 

Dollendorp,  Johann  (or  Heinrich  von),  a Ger-  ' 
man  theologian,  was  a professed  monk  of  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelites  of  Cologne  and  doctor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  lie  taught  in  that  capital  in  1S39,  be- 
came provincial  of  his  order  for  Germany  in  1351,  and 
gained  great  reputation  both  as  a theologian  and  as  a 
preacher.  He  died  at  Cologne  in  1375,  leaving,  Super 
Sententias : — Sermones  de  Tempore : — Sermones  de  Sane • , 
tis,  etc.  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  G Mr  ale,  s.  v. 

Doller,  Johann  Lorenz,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  3,  1750,  at  Bretten.  In 
1768  he  joined  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  Maycnor.  and  in 
1772  was  appointed  professor  at  Heidelberg.  In  1779 
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be  resigned  on  account  of  feeble  health,  and  died  Jan. 
80,  18*20.  He  published,  Ztvgnisse.  oiler  Jakrkunderte 
(Fraukfort-on-the-Main,  1816): — I.  uther’s  KatfuAischcs 
Monument  (ibid.  1817).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  The- 
ologm  Deutschland s,  i,  339  sq. ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der 
TkeoL  Lit,  i,  403,  465.  (R  P.) 

Dolphin,  in  Christian  A rt.  The  dolphin  has  been 
used  from  an  early  date  in  several  senses,  representing 
either  the  Lord  himself,  the  individual  Christian,  or 
abstract  qualities,  such  as  those  of  swiftness,  brilliancy, 
conjugal  affection,  etc. 


The  Dolphin  as  an  Emblem. 


Dolz  (Lat.  Dolsdut),  Paul,  a German  theologian 
and  Gnecist,  was  bom  at  Plauen,  in  15*26.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Melanchtbon,  who 
was  his  instructor,  took  him  into  his  friendship,  and 
helped  him  to  obtain  a place  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Halle.  Dolscius  attached  himself  closely  to  the  cause 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  famous  reformer.  He  also 
studied  medicine,  and  wrote  Greek  with  facility.  The  ( 
city  of  Halle  appointed  him  burgomaster,  and  later  in- 
spector of  the  churches,  schools,  and  salt-wells.  He 
died  there,  March  9,  1589.  His  principal  works  are, 
Confessio  Fidd  Exhibit  a A u gust  a Grace  RedJita  (Basle, 
1559): — P salmi  Daridis  Greeds  fersibus  Elegiads  Red- 
diti  (ibid.  1555).  See  Iloefer,  .Your,  Biog.  G inh  ale,  a v. 

Dom,  a title  of  respect  given  to  the  Benedictines 
and  canons,  being  the  abbreviation  of  dondnus,  which 
was  the  Latin  for  the  modheval  ter  (sieur),  and  sir  of 
the  Reformation,  and  was  applied  to  non  - graduate 
priests.  The  A.R  of  Cambridge  is  now  designated 
“dominus,"  but  the  A.M.,  as  at  Oxford,  is  “dominus 
m agister,”  and  the  D.D.  “dominus  doctor.*’ 

Domenec,  MlCHASL,  D.D.,  a Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  was  a native  of  Spain.  He  joined  the  American 
mission  of  Lazarists  while  studying  for  the  priesthood, 
was  ordained  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  and  for  many  years 
served  as  pastor  at  Germantown,  Pa.  On  Dec.  6, 1860, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  as  successor  to 
Dr.  O'Connor,  resigned.  On  Jan.  11, 1876,  his  dioccae 
being  divided,  the  new  see  of  Allegheny  was  created,  to 
which  Domenec  was  translated.  His  health  soon  after 
failing,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  after  visiting  Rome,  re- 
signed his  sec,  and  died  at  Tarragona,  Spain,  Feb.  5, 
1878,  aged  sixty-five  years.  As  a bishop  Domenec  was 
esteemed  for  his  energy,  charity,  self-devotion,  and  zeal. 
See  Dc  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in 
the  C.S.  p.  30*2. 

Domenichi  (or  de  Domenico),  an  Italian  prel- 
ate and  theologian,  was  bom  in  Venice  in  1416.  He 
taught  logic  at  Padua,  theology  at  Bologna  and  Rome, ! 
and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Torcclio  in  1448.  Paul  II 
transferred  him  to  the  see  of  Brescia,  ami  Sixtus  IV 
appointed  him  governor  of  Rome.  Domenichi  died  at 
Brescia  in  1478,  leaving,  De  Refonnationibu*  Romance 
Curia  (Brescia,  1495): — De  Sanguine  Christi  (Venice, 
1557): — De  Dignitate  Epitcopali  (Rome,  1757).  He 
also  published  an  edition  of  the  Moralia  of  Gregory 
the  Great  (ibid.  1475).  Sec  Uoefer,  Sour.  liiog.  Gini- 
ralc,  s.  v. 

Domenichino.  See  Zamfieri,  Domenico. 

Domestic  (“  belonging  to  the  house  or  household  ”) 
has  several  ecclesiastical  senses:  (1)  Domestid are  all  who 
belong  to  the  “ household  of  faith."  (2)  In  the  East,  the 
principal  dignitary  in  a church  choir  after  the  “ chief 
ringer.”  There  was  one  on  each  ride  of  the  choir,  to 
lead  the  ringers  in  antiphonal  chanting.  (3)  Domesti- 
cus  Ostiorum  (“of  the  doors"),  the  chief  doorkeeper  at 
Constantinople.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 


Domingo  dk  Jesus  Maria,  a Spanish  theologian, 
was  bom  at  CaUtayud  (Old  Castile),  May  16,  1559. 
He  taught  first  among  the  Carmelites  of  the  ancient 
observance,  and  afterwards  took  the  habit  of  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites.  Being  called  to  Rome  about  1590, 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  his  order,  and 
was  engaged  by  the  pope  in  various  important  embas- 
sies. Besides  Greek  and  Latin,  Domingo  knew  nearly 
all  living  languages.  He  died  at  Vienna,  Feb.  16, 1630, 
leaving,  Sentenze  Spiritual*  (Paris,  1628): — Argumenta 
Psalmorum  I Acini  ( Rome,  eod.  ) : — Alia  A rgvmenta 
Psalmorum  ( ibid.  ) : — Im  Concordia  Espiritual  (Bru- 
xelles. 16*26;  translated  into  French  under  the  title,  De 
la  Thiologie  Mystique'): — De  la  Protection  de  la  Vierge 
(Paris,  1645): — lArectoire  pour  Bitn  Mourir  : — Tie  d* 
Ere  re  A leris  de  Saint-  Bernard,  Polonais,  etc.  See  Iloe- 
fer, Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Bonif.  Muller,  Isbcn  tsnd 
Werken  d.  Ihminicus  a Jesu  Maria  (Vienna.  1878). 

Dominic,  Saint  (sumamed  l.oricatus , from  the  iron 
coat  of  mail  which  he  constantly  wore  next  to  his  skin), 
a famous  Italian  hermit,  who  died  at  Fonta  Veliano 
(Umbria),  Oct.  14, 1060,  had  passed  through  all  the  cler- 
ical degrees  and  then  devoted  himself  to  a life  of  *oli- 
ary  penance  and  extreme  austerity,  inflicting  Lashes 
ujton  himself  daily,  and  hourly  reciting  certain  Psalms. 

Dominic  of  Flandkbs,  a theologian,  went  to  Italy 
when  very  young;  entered  the  order  of  the  Domini- 
cans, and  taught  theology  at  Bologna,  where  be  died  in 
1500.  He  wrote  several  books  on  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, for  which  see  lioefer,  Sow,  Biog.  Ghdrale,  a.  v. 

Dominic  of  the  Holy  Trinitt,  a French  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Never*.  Aug.  4, 1616.  He  belonged  to 
a nobleman's  family,  and  in  1634  joined  the  Carmelite* 
in  Paris.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  to  teach;  then  went 
to  Malta  as  inquisitor,  but  came  back  to  Rome  again. 
In  1656  he  was  made  general  of  his  order,  and  pope 
Clement  X appointed  him  qualifier  of  the  holy  office. 
He  died  at  Rome,  April  7,  1687,  leaving,  De  Atmo  Ju- 
bilmi  (Rome,  1650)  :—Bibliothecti  Theob>gioa.  etc.  (ibid. 
1665-76, 7 vote.).  See  Iloefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Oinirale , s.  v. 

Dominic  of  Jerusalem,  a converted  rabbi,  was 
born  in  1550.  He  was  made  doctor  at  Safer,  in  Galilee, 
where  he  lectured  on  the  Talmud,  and  became  physi- 
cian to  the  sultan.  In  1600  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity at  Rome,  where  he  taught  Hebrew.  He  trans- 
lated the  New  Test,  into  Hebrew.  See  Iloefer,  .Yo*r. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s,  v. 

Dominic  of  St.  Gemini  an,  a famous  canonist  of 
the  15th  century,  was  a native  of  San  Gemintano,  in 
Florence.  After  completing  his  studies,  he  became  in 
1407  vicar-general  to  the  bishop  of  Modena,  took  part 
in  1409  in  the  svnod  of  Pisa,  and  was  for  rnan v Years 
professor  at  Bologna,  where  he  died.  He  wrote,  Com- 
tnentaria  Propda  Diligent istimt  Castigata  in  Decrrtum 
(edited  by  P.  Albignac.  Venice.  1 504 ) : — Comment  mius 
in  Serium  (Venice,  1558,  1579) : — Consilia  ft  Responni 
\ (Leyden.  1533;  Venice.  1550).  Comp.  Schulte.  6'e- 
xchichtr  der  Qurllm  und  Liieratur  des  canonischen  Rechit , 

. ii,  296  (Stuttgart,  1877);  Streber,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's 
K irchen- Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (R  P.) 

Dominic  of  St.  Thomas,  a Portuguese  theologian, 
was  born  at  Lisbon,  and  lived  about  the  year  1674.  He 
belonged  to  the  Dominican  order,  and  became  succes- 
sively prior,  royal  preacher,  doctor,  and  professor  of  the- 
ology. He  wrote  Summa  Theologies  (Lisbon,  1690),  con- 
taining a long  statement  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  inquisition.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Gird  rale,  a.  v. 

Dominica,  the  Lords  dag,  not  the  Sabbath.  See 
Sunday. 

Dominica,  a matron  saint,  commemorated  Jan.  8. 

Dominica  Gaudii  (the  Lord1 ’ s dag  of  joy),  a name 
given  by  some  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  to  East- 
er Sunday.  The  Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  on 
that  day,  as  a token  of  joy,  to  grant  a release  to  all  pris- 
oners except  those  guilty  of  great  crimes. 
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Dominican.  We  add  the  following  particulars 
from  Walcott,  Sac.  A rchatoL  8.  v. : 


“ The  rule,  a modification  of  that  of  St.  Austin,  was 
strict  abstinence  from  flesh ; fasts  of  seven  mouths’  dora- 
tJou,  from  Holy 
Cross  Day  to  East- 
er, and  on  all  Fri- 
days; maintenance 
wholly  by  the  alms 
of  the  faithful ; the 
use  of  woollen 
clothes  only;  and 
at  first  a mere 
white  tunic  and 
scapular, without  a 
cowl.  In  time  this 
rigor  was  abated, 
and  they  wore  a 
white  serge  tnnlc, 
a black  cnppn  or 
cloak,  and  a hood 
for  the  head : and 
tbeir  simple,  una- 
dorned chapels  be- 
came magnificent 
churches,  rich  in 
every  ornament  of 
architecture,  color, 
and  carving.  From 
their  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin, 
they  called  them- 
selves at  first, nuiil  Dominican  Monk  of  Convers. 
the  pope  forbade 
ft,  Brother*  of  the 

Firyin  Mary;  and  they  always  had  a Madonna  and  ern- 
ciflv  in  their  cells.  There  was  a general  chapter  held  an- 
nually. The  superior  was  called  master  of  the  order,  and 
the  greater  officers,  priors  and  superiors.  The  order  was 
instituted  for  preaching  at  home  and  for  missions  to  the 
heathen  ; it  has  produced  one  thousnud  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  cardinals.  It  used  to  take  mere  children  nnd 
enroll  them  before  the  conventional  age  of  probation. 
They  held  that  the  Virgin  was  conceived  in  original  sin, 
consecrated  Saturdays  to  her  honor,  nnd  were,  in  scholas- 
tic theology,  stout  Thomlsts.  Their  preaching-cross  re- 
mains at  Hereford,  their  refectory  at  Canterbury,  the  nave 
of  the  church  and  other  buildings  may  be  seen  nt  Nor- 
wich, and  part  of  their  couveut  ut  Lynn,  Beverley,  and 

Gloucester.  There 
were  three  divisions 
of  the  order  — the 
preaching  friars, 
who  occupied  a cou- 
vent ; cloistered 
nuns  ; nnd  the  mili- 
tia of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  engaged  In  act- 
ual war  on  heretics: 
they  nfterwards  ad- 
mitted brethren  nnd 
sisters  of  the  Peni- 
tence of  St.  Domi- 
nic, who  were  ap- 
proved In  1360  by 
Innocent  VI.  Bish- 
op Pecock  says  they 
evaded  their  rule, 
which  forbade  them 
to  touch  money,  by 
counting  with  a 
stick.  The  early 
Domlnlcnn  chnrch- 
es  were  plain,  with- 
ont  images,  carv- 
ings, or  pictures, 
nnd  provided  with 
only  one  bell.  The 
use  of  the  organ 
was  not  common. 
Women  were  not  allowed  to  sit  In  the  choir-aisles,  and 
large  high  screens  ported  off  the  friars  from  the  congre- 

SMion,  for  whose  use,  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  win- 
ow*  were  opened  In  these  partitions.  The  Iny  brothers 
sat  apart.  Occasionally  their  churches,  ns  nt  Venice  and 
Pistoia,  were  cruciform,  but  nsually  terminated  in  a 
square  end ; the  naves  of  Perngin  and  Spoleto  arc  aisle- 
lets,  but  sometimes  they  had  narrow  recesses,  ns  at  Ghent, 
or  lateral  chantries  for  altars  ; or,  as  nt  Pisa,  Sligo,  Bre- 
con, Kilmnllock,  Gloucester,  and  Koscommon,  a single 
aisle  for  the  accommodation  of  the  congregation  at  ser- 
mons; lateral  chapels  were  added  nt  a Inter  date.  Apsi- 
<lal  choirs  occnr  at  Monza,  Milan.  Toulouse,  Antwerp, 
Oberwcsel ; nnd  nt  Paris,  Agcn,  and  Toulouse  the  chnrch 
waa  doable,  consisting  simply  of  two  nlijlcs  of  equal 
length.  At  Louvain  nnd  Norwich  the  nave  hns  aisles  of 
the  usual  size.  The  choirs  had  no  aisles.  The  chapter- 
house at  Toulouse  was  apaidal,  and  had  threo  aisles. 
This  order  proys  more  than  any  other  for  the  dead,  the 


Dominican  Nun,  with  Cape. 


friars  chanting  the  ‘ De  Profundis  ’ every  time  they  pass 
through  the  cloister.” 

Dominici,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  prelate  and  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Florence  about  1856,  entered  the 
Dominican  order,  and  became  a famous  teacher  of  the- 
ology and  canon  law ; also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
preacher;  went  on  an  embassy  to  Home  in  1406;  was 
made  bishop  of  Kagusa  in  1407,  and  cardinal  in  1408 
(which  preferments  led  to  a violent  controversy),  and 
died  at  Buda  in  1419,  leaving  several  minor  productions, 
for  which  see  Iloefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  General e,  s.  v. 

Dominlcua  (1),  Saint,  bishop  of  Cambray,  cir.  A.D. 
540;  (2)  bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great;  (3)  bishop  of  Civita  Vccchia,  A.D.  601 ; (4) 
the  eleventh  bishop  of  Carpentras,  A.D.  640-645 ; (5) 
the  fifth  bishop  of  Amiens,  A.D.  721 ; (6)  seventh  bish- 
op of  Sion  (Sedunum),  A.D.  616. 

Dominius,  third  bishop  of  Geneva  in  the  first  half 
of  the  5th  century. 

Dominate  (or  Domnus,  in  later  Gallican  docu- 
ments), equivalent  to  “saint,”  the  same  as  the  mar  of 
the  Chaldtean  Christians,  was  at  first  n title  of  the  ab- 
bot, afterwards  of  his  sub-officials,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  of  monks  generally.  It  has  been  applied  to  saints, 
bishops,  and  to  the  pope. 

Domio,  a martyr,  was  bishop  of  Salona,  in  Dalmatia, 
and  is  commemorated  April  11. 

Domitianus,  (1)  abbot  of  Lyons;  deposition  July 
1;  (2)  martyr  at  Philadelphia,  in  Arabia;  commem- 
orated Aug.  1 ; (3)  deacon  and  martyr  at  Ancyra,  in 
Galatia,  with  Eutyches;  commemorated  Dec.  28;  (4) 
saint,  abbot  of  Rambach-dc-Joux,  in  the  diocese  of  Ly- 
ons, in  the  4th  or  5th  century;  commemorated  July  1; 
(5)  seventh  bishop  of  Geneva,  about  A.D.  470;  (6)  sev- 
enth bishop  of  Cologne,  A.D.  535;  (7)  twelfth  bishop 
of  Angers,  cir.  A.D.  557-568;  (8)  saint,  bishop  of  Maes- 
tricht  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  of  whom  some 
legendary'  miracles  are  told,  is  commemorated  May  7 ; 
(9)  metropolitan  bishop  of  Ancyra,  one  of  the  Accphali, 
wrote  to  pope  Vigilius  On  the  Origenian  Controversy, 
A.D.  554  (sec  Migne,  lxvii,  532,  627);  (10)  bishop  of 
Melitcne  and  metropolitan  of  Armenia,  cir.  A.D.  564,  was 
a well-read  scholar,  and  an  eminent  saint.  He  was  a 
relative  of  the  emperor  (Maurice),  and  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  After  he  had  become  a widower  he  con- 
secrated himself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Melitene,  a city’  of  Armenia.  In  589  Mau- 
rice sent  him  to  Chosroes  II,  king  of  Persia,  who  was 
dethroned  by  his  subjects.  Domitianus  nssisted  the 
defeated  monarch  with  his  counsels,  and  did  not  neg- 
lect anything  to  convert  him,  but  without  success,  so 
that  finally  he  wrote  about  him  to  pope  Gregory.  Do- 
mitianus  came  back  to  Constantinople,  where  Maurice 
kept  him  near,  as  his  adviser  and  minister,  assigning 
him  even  the  guardianship  of  his  children,  but  the  prel- 
ate died  before  the  emperor,  in  602.  The  body  of  Do- 
mitianus was  transferred  to  Melitene,  nnd  ns  Theophy- 
lact  says,  “ God  attested  liis  holiness  by  various  mira- 
cles." He  is  commemorated  Jan.  10. 

Domitilla,  a virgin  martyr  at  Terracina,  in  Cam- 
pania, under  Domitian  and  Trajan;  commemorated 
May  7 (or  12). 

Domitius,  (1)  martyr  in  Syria,  commemorated 
July  5;  (2)  martyr  in  Phrygia,  under  Julian,  commem- 
orated Aug.  7 ; (3)  saint,  a confessor  and  ecclesiastic 
near  Amiens,  before  the  middle  of  the  8th  century ; he 
resigned  his  office,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  os  a 
hermit.  His  relics  were  transferred  iu  1279  to  tbo 
Cathedral  of  Amiens.  He  is  commemorated  Oct.  23. 

Dommerich,  Johann  CiiRtSTorii,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  25, 1728,  at  Bllcke- 
burg.  He  studied  at  Halle;  for  some  time  acted  as  tu- 
tor in  the  orphanage  there ; in  1747  was  appointed  morn- 
ing preacher  at  his  native  place,  but  in  the  following 
year  accepted  a call  to  Helmstiidt;  in  1749  became  rec- 
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tor  at  Wolfenbllttel,  and  in  1759  professor  of  metaphys- 
ics at  llelmstiidt,  where  he  died,  May  28,  1767.  He 
wrote,  Meditationes  Philosophica  et  Theologian  (Lemgo, 
1744): — Commeniatio  Theologica  (llelmstiidt,  1748): — 
l)e  Fudere  Baptismal*  (ibid.  1749) : — Theologisches  Com- 
pendium (llalle,  1759) : — Gedanken  uber  den  Skepticismus 
(Braunschweig,  1767).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  The- 
ologen  Deutschlands , i,  341  sq. ; J ocher,  A llgemeines  Ge- 
leh rten- I^exikon,  a.  V.  (li.  P.) 

Domnina  (or  Domnia),  Saint,  was  of  a noble 
family  of  Antioch.  Having  become  a widow,  she  pro- 
fessed Christianity  with  her  two  daughters,  Bernice 
and  Prosdocc,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution 
by  Diocletian,  the  three  retired  to  Edcssa.  They  were 
seized  and  ordered  to  Antioch ; but  on  reaching  a river 
near  Hierapolis,  they  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  into  the  water,  and  were  drowned. 
Their  bodies  were  taken  from  the  river  and  brought  to 
Antioch,  where  Chrysostom  testifies  that  they  were  in 
his  time.  They  arc  commemorated  April  14. 

Domnlnus,  (1)  martyr  at  Thessalonica,  under  Ga- 
lerius,  commemorated  March  30 ; (2)  martyr  at  Caa»a- 
rea,  with  several  others,  under  Maximin,  Nor.  5,  307 ; 
commemorated  Oct.  9;  (3)  taint,  bishop  of  Digne,  in 
Gaul,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century ; commemo- 
rated Feb.  13;  (4)  bishop  of  Marcionopolis,  in  Mcesia 
Inferior,  cir.  AD.  360;  (5)  sometimes  called  saint,  bish- 
op of  Grenoble  at  the  Council  of  Aquileia;  (6)  saint, 
twenty-second  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century. 

DomndluB  (or  Domus),  (1)  Saint  (otherwise 
called  A ndelain),  a confessor  of  Auxcrre,  is  commemo- 
rated Oct.  21 ; (2)  saint  (otherwise  called  A nolet,  Damp- 
nolet,  Tonnolein,  etc.),  is  said  to  have  been  a prince  of  Li- 
mosin, where  his  bodywas  originally  buried  in  theChurch 
of  St.  Gregor}’, near  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  but  was 
taken  outside  the  city  in  1534;  commemorated  July  1 ; 
(8)  saint,  tenth  bishop  of  Lc  Mans,  appointed  by  Clo- 
thaire,  A.D.  559,  and  died  Dec.  1,  581,  after  a life  of 
great  virtue ; (4)  saint,  twenty  - ninth  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century; 
noted  for  redeeming  Christian  captives;  commemo- 
rated June  16;  (5)  twelfth  bishop  of  Macon,  France, 
cir.  AD.  732-743. 

I 

Domniilus,  bishop  of  Marseilles  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury 

Domnus  is  the  name  of  three  ancient  bishops  of 
Antioch:  (1)  son  of  Demctrianus,  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Antioch,  AD.  269,  without  the  voice  of  the 
clergy  or  people,  and  was  installed  iu  office  three  years 
later  by  a decree  of  the  emperor.  He  held  the  see  only  , 
a few  years ; (2)  nephew  of  John  of  Antioch,  on  whose  , 
death  in  441  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  attained  great 
popularity.  He  was  afterwards  involved  in  the  Alba- 
nasiau  controversy,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  was 
finally  expelled  from  the  sec,  and  retired  to  the  laura 
of  St.  Euthymins  of  Palestine,  A.D.  452;  (3)  a Thracian, 
appointed  by  Justinian  in  546,  and  occupied  the  see 
fourteen  years. 

Domnus  is  also  the  name  of  (1)  one  of  the  forty-three 
solitaries  who  lived  iu  the  4th  century,  at  Raithu,  in 
the  caverns  of  Sinai,  and  were  attacked  about  A.D.  373, 
by  the  Blemmycs ; Domnus  died  of  his  wounds,  and  is 


commemorated  Jan.  14;  (2)  bishop  of  Apamea,  present 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  AD.  451;  (3)  bishop  of 
Fine  (Helena)  before  A.D.  668;  a man  of  great  sanctity ; 
(4)  bishop  of  Mcssana  (also  called  Donus)  in  the  7th 
century;  (5)  pope.  Sec  Dosrs;  (6)  forty-first  bishop  J 
of  Avignon,  died  about  AD.  743. 

Domo  (or  Dromo),  tweuty-ninth  abbot  of  Char-  j 
tres,  in  the  7th  century. 

Donadeus,  twelfth  bishop  of  Gap,  present  at  the 
synod  of  Narbonne  in  AD.  788. 

Donald  (Lnt.  Donevaldus),  a Scotch  saint,  commem- 
orated with  bis  nine  daughters,  July  15. 


Donata,  of  Scillita,  a martyr  at  Carthage,  with 
eleven  others,  commemorated  July  17. 

DonaticLnus,  (1)  Saint,  a martyr  at  Nantes,  with 
his  brother  Rogantius,  cir.  AD.  299;  commemorated 
May  24;  (2)  bishop  and  confessor  in  Africa,  under  Hun- 
nericus,  commemorated  Sept.  6;  (3)  bishop  of  Claudii 
Forum  at  the  Council  of  Borne,  A.D.  313;  (4)  saint,  a 
bishop  and  confessor  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  cir.  AD. 346, 
commemorated  Aug.  7 ; (5)  saint,  a bishop  of  Bheims 
(commonly  called  St.  Donas),  AD.  360-390,  a Boman  by 
birth,  commemorated  Oct.  14;  (6)  bishop  of  Telepte,  in 
Africa,  presided  at  the  council  there,  A.D.  418. 

Donatilla,  a virgin  martyr,  in  Africa,  with  Maxima 
and  Secutida,  under  Gallienus,  commemorated  July  30. 

Donato,  Luigi,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  born  in 
Venice,  became  bishop  of  Bergamo,  and  died  in  1484, 
leaving,  among  other  works,  Commentaries  on  the  Mas- 
ter of  Sentences ; also  Sermons,  etc.  Sec  Hoefer,  A our. 
Diog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Donatus.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Aquilinus 
and  three  others;  commemorated  Feb.  4.  (2)  Martyr 

at  Concordia  with  Secundianus,  Romulus,  and  eighty- 
six  others;  commemorated  Feb.  17.  (3)  Martyr  at  Car- 
thage; commemorated  March  1.  (4)  Martyr  in  Africa, 

with  Epiphanius  the  bishop,  and  others;  commemo- 
rated April  7 (or  6).  (5)  Martyr  at  Cresarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia, with  Polyeuctua  and  Victorius;  commemorated 
May  21.  (6)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Arctium,  iu  Tus- 
cany, under  Julian;  commemorated  Aug.  7.  (7)  The 
presbyter  and  anchorite  in  a district  on  Mount  Jura,  in 
Belgic  Gaul;  commemorated  Aug.  19.  (8)  Martyr  at 

Antioch,  with  Restitutus,  Valerianus,  Fructuosa,  and 
twelve  others;  commemorated  Aug. 23.  (9)  Martyr  at 

Capua,  with  Quintus  and  Arcontius;  commemorated 
Sept.  5.  (10)  Martyr  with  Hermogenes  and  twenty- 

two  others;  commemorated  Dec.  12.  (11)  Bishop  of 

Euroea,  in  Vet  us  Epirus,  cir.  A.D.  387.  (12)  Bishop  of 

Tvsedis,  iu  Numidia,  in  the  4th  century.  (13)  Donatist 
bishop  of  Bagaia,  in  the  4th  century.  (14)  Bishop  of 
Nicopolis,  in  Vetus  Epirus,  cir.  A.I).  425-433.  (15) 

Twenty-fifth  bishop  of  Avignon,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century.  (16)  One  of  the  four  bishops  from  Africa  at 
the  Council  of  Rome,  A.D.  487.  (17)  Bishop  of  Be- 
sani^on,  bom  in  592  or  594,  and  died  in  651;  commemo- 
rated Aug.  7.  (18)  The  name  of  two  Irish  saints  (prob- 
ably I .at.  for  Dunagh) ; one,  bishop  of  I.upia  (now  Leece, 
near  Naples),  in  the  7th  century;  the  other,  bishop  of 
Fiesolc,  iu  Tuscany : both  commemorated  Oct. 22.  (19) 
Patriarch  of  Grado,  AD.  717-730.  See  also  Dcxas; 
Dl’NCIIAIDII. 

Dondi  ( DaW  Orologio),  Francksoo  ScirtoxE,  an 
Italian  prelate  and  theologian,  was  bom  in  January, 
1756.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Modena;  in  1807 
was  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Padua;  and  died  Oct.  6, 
1829,  leaving  many  archeological  works,  for  which  see 
Hoefer,  Four,  liiog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Donelson,  Park  Shattuck,  D.D.,  a Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Colerain,  Mass.,  April 
17, 1825.  He  was  converted  in  1835;  accepted  the  call 
to  the  ministry  in  1842;  graduated  from  the  Michigan 
University  in  1849,  and  spent  the  next  two  years  in  the 
theological  school  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  joined  the 
Michigan  Conference  iu  1851,  and  served  two  years  as 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Albion  College.  The 
next  two  years  he  was  pastor  at  Lansing,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College, 
at  Delaware,  ().,  and  in  that  capacity  served  seventeen 
years.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the 
pastorate,  in  the  Central  Ohio  Conference.  He  was 
twice  a delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  and  a dele- 
gate to  the  First  (Ecumenical  Conference  (London,  1881). 
He  died  in  Dexter,  Mich..  May  6, 1882.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1882,  p.327;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Auburn 
Theol.  San.  1883,  p.  287. 

Doni  (dA  ttichi),  Loris,  a French  prelate  and  writer, 
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of  Italian  extraction,  was  bom  in  1596;  entered  tbc  or- 
der of  the  Minorites  in  1616,  was  made  co-rector  of  tbeir 
bouse  in  Paris,  later  provincial  of  Burgundy,  bishop  of 
Riez  in  1628,  and  died  at  Autun,  July  2,  1664,  leaving 
a number  of  works,  chieHv  historical  and  biographical, 
for  which  see  Hocfer,  A'our.  Biog.  Giuirale,  a.  v. 

Donin,  Ludwig,  an  ascetic  writer,  was  bom  in  1810 
at  Tiefenbach,  in  Lower  Austria.  In  1833  he  was  made 
priest;  and  from  1835  to  his  death,  Aug.  20,  1876,  he 
discharged  his  pastoral  duties  at  St.  Stephen’s,  in  Vi- 
enna. Sec  Kaulen,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchen-Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Donjon  (Donjum,  or  Duisson),  Gkoffroi  dk, 
a noted  French  crusader,  was  elected  tenth  grand-mas- 
ter of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  1191,  and 
the  same  year  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  at 
Arsuf  and  Itamleh.  See  Templars. 

Donnan,  the  name  of  several  Scotch  saints:  (1) 
Abbot  of  Egg,  massacred  A.D.  627 ; commemorated 
April  17.  (2)  Priest  of  Inis-aingin,  in  Loch  Rilb,  about 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century ; commemorated  Jan.  7 
(also  April  29  and  Aug.  10).  (8)  Deacon  with  his  broth- 
er Sl  Ciaran,  at  Cluain ; commemorated  Aug.  11. 

Donnell,  Robert,  a Cumberland  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C.,  in  April, 
1784.  In  180G  he  was  given  authority  to  preach,  and 
in  1809  penetrated  into  northern  Alabama  and  organ- 
ized several  congregations  in  that  new  country.  In 
October,  1811,  he  was  ordained.  Previous  to  1817  he 
labored  chiefly  as  an  itinerant  minister;  after  that  date 
he  settled  first  in  Madison  County,  Ala.,  where  he  re- 
sided about  two  years,  and  then  settled  ten  miles  from 
Athens,  Limestone  Co.  Although  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  he  still  was  laboriously 
employed  as  a minister.  The  General  Assembly  of  1831 
appoiuted  him  one  of  five  missionaries  to  western  Penn- 
sylvania. About  1830  he  began  to  labor  in  Nashville, 
and, as  a result, Cumberland  Presbyterianism  was  intro- 
duced into  that  city.  For  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
congregation,  he  went  to  Memphis  in  1845,  and  labored 
there  several  months.  Shortly  after,  he  succeeded  the 
Rev.  George  Donnell  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  at 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  remained  until  February,  1849, 
when  he  removed  to  Athens,  Ala.,  where  he  died,  May 
24,1855.  Mr.  Donnell  published,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  a small  volume  entitled  Thoughts.  When  the 
first  General  Assembly  met,  in  1829,  at  Princeton,  Kv., 
he  preached  the  opening  sermon ; and  in  1837  he  was 
moderator  of  that  hotly.  For  a considerable  lime  he 
was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  southern  ]>ortion  of 
the  Church.  See  Beard,  Biographical  Sketches  (1st  ser.), 

p.101. 

Donnolo,  Sabbathai,  an  Italian  Hebrew  writer, 
was  bom  at  Oria,  near  Otranto,  in  913.  At  the  time 
when  Oria  was  plundered  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
Fatimite  kingdom,  he  was  taken  captive  with  his  par- 
ent*. While  the  latter  were  taken  to  Palermo  and  Afri- 
ca, Donnolo  was  redeemed  at  Trani.  Destitute  of  all 
means  for  support,  he  paved  his  own  way  by  studying 
medicine  and  astrology’,  in  which  branches  he  soon  be- 
came famous.  Though  a practitioner  of  medicine — for 
he  was  physician  to  tbc  Byzantine  viceroy  Eupraxios — 
he  owes  his  reputation  to  liis  erudite  works  on  astron- 
omy. lie  wrote,  Sefer  Tachkemoni  (*'2*  wSnr.  O),  a 
commentary  on  the  Boraita  of  Samuel  of  Nehardea,  in 
which  he  embodies  what  he  bad  personally  learned  in 
the  East  about  the  zodiac  and  the  constellations,  and 
the  horoscopes  of  astrology,  os  well  as  what  he  had 
read  in  the  writings  of  Greek,  Arabian,  and  Indian  as- 
tronomer*:— Zophnath  Paaneach  (PI27B  T2B1C  C),  an 
astronomical  commentary  on  the  book  Jezirah,  I lie 
introductory  portion  of  which  is  printed  in  Geiger’s 
Melo  Chojnayim  (Berlin,  1840) : — Sefer  Hammazuloth 
(r*bf-n  C),  an  astrognosy.  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Ju- 


den , v,  816;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture, p.  281;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  181; 
FUrst,  Bill.  Jud.  i,  211 ; Geiger,  Sabb.  Donnolo , in  Mtlo 
Chofnayim , p.  95-99;  Fllrst,  in  I.iteratur-  unci  Kultur- 
geschichte  der  Juden  in  Asien,  i,  49 ; Jcllinek,  Der  Men - 
schals  Gottes  Ebenbild  von  It.  S.  Donolo  (Leipsic,  1854); 
De'  Kossi,  Dizionario  Storico,  p.  89  (Germ,  transl.). 
(B.  P.) 

Donortlus,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  see 
of  Aberdeen  about  1016.  He  died  in  1098.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops , p.  102. 

Donoso,  Josef,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Consuegra  in  1628,  and  studied  in  the  school  of 
Juan  Carreno  for  six  years.  He  executed  a large  num- 
ber of  works  for  the  churches  and  public  edifices  of 
Madrid,  nraoug  which  are  those  in  the  Convent  de  la 
Victoiro,  viz.,  The  Canonization  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara ; six  large  pictures  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict ; 
The  Conception ; The  Last  Supjter.  He  died  in  1686. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Donus  (or  Donums)  I,  seventy-ninth  pope,  was 
bom  at  Rome,  and  was  made  pontiff  Nov.  1,  676.  In 
677  he  obtained  from  Constantine  Pogonatus  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  which  exempted  the  archbishopric 
of  Ravenna  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  see.  Re- 
paratus,  who  was  then  archbishop,  had  the  prudence  to 
submit,  and  thus  to  make  an  end  to  the  schism  of  Ra- 
venna. Donus  restored  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  and 
adorned  the  atrium  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which 
was  called  the  Paradise.  Some  Church  historians  give 
Donus  I the  title  saint.  He  died  April  11,  678.  See 
Hocfer,  Hour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Donus  (or  Domnua)  II,  according  to  some,  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  pope,  was  elected  pon- 
tiff in  974,  after  the  expulsion  of  Benedict  VI,  and  by 
influence  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum.  Ilis  pontificate, 
however,  is  very  obscure.  He  is  set  down  as  having 
died  Dec.  19, 975.  See  Pores. 

Doolittle,  Justus,  a Presbyterian  missionary,  was 
bom  in  Rutland,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1824.  He  graduated 
, from  Hamilton  College  in  1846,  and  from  Auburn  The- 
i ological  Seminary  in  1849 ; was  ordained  at  Auburn 
! the  same  year,  and  served  as  missionary  in  Foochow, 
Tientsin,  and  Shanghai,  until  1869,  and  in  1872  anil 
1873.  Thereafter  he  resided  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  until 
. his  death,  June  15, 1880.  He  is  the  author  of  Social 
| Life  of  the  Chinese  (1865,  2 vols.)  : — Vocabulary  and 
, Hand-book  of  Chuiese  Language  (1873).  See  Gen.  Cat . 

I of  A ubum  TheoL  Sent.  1883,  p.  277.  (B.  P.) 

Doorga.  See  Durga. 

Doors  of  Churches.  The  principal  outer  doors  of 
a church  seem  to  have  been  In  ancient  times  at  the 
west,  if  the  church  was  so  built  that  the  altar  was  at 
the  cast  end,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  end  facing  the  altar. 
In  a basilican  church  of  three  aisles  there  were  for  the 
most  part  three  western  doors.  In  Constantine’s  great 
“Church  of  the  Saviour,”  at  Jerusalem,  the  three  doors 
; faced  the  east.  The  great  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  had  nine  doors  between  the  uarthex 
and  the  nave.  As  these  were  covered  with  silver,  not 
1 only  were  they  called  the  “ Silver  Doors,”  but  the  same 
term  came  to  designate  the  corresponding  doors  of  other 
churches,  although  not  so  decorated.  The  great  west- 
ern doors  of  the  nave  were  called  the  “Royal  Gates;” 
and  when  the  church  had  a nnrthcx,  the  western  doors 
of  this  were  also  called  “ Royal  Gates.”  The  “ Beauti- 
ful Gates”  were  supjtosed  by  Goar  to  be  the  gates  which 
separate  chorus  and  trapeza;  by  Ducange,  those  which 
separate  nave  from  narthex;  and  by  Neale,  the  outer 
gates  of  the  narthex.  The  “ Angelic  Gate  " was  one 
which  allowed  a person  to  enter  the  tra]>oza  so  as  to 
draw  near  the  choir.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq. 
1 s.  v. 

Dora,  Sister.  See  Pattison,  Dorothy  Wthd- 
1 low. 
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Dorbene  (sumamed  the  Tall),  an  Irish  saint,  com- 
memorated Oct.  28,  was  abbot  of  Iona,  and  died  in  713. 


ing,  and  died  at  Benevento,  Dec.  4,  1733. 
-Vowr.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 


See  Hoefer, 


Dor6,  Pierre  (Lat.  Petrus  Auratus),  a French  the-  : 
ologian,  born  at  Orleans  about  1500,  joined  the  Domiu-  i 
icans  at  Blois  in  1514,  was  admitted  into  the  Sorbonnc 
in  1532,  became  prior  of  his  monastery  in  1545,  and  di-  j 
reeled  for  a long  time  the  college  at  Chalons-sur-Marne. 
He  was  court-preacher,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  by 
his  violent  denunciations  of  the  Protestants.  He  died 
at  Paris,  May  19, 1559,  leaving' many  writings  with  odd 
titles  and  contents.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v. 

Oorcmus,  Mrs.  Saraii  Platt  (nit  Haines'),  a 
noted  philanthropic  member  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  was  bora  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  3, 1802.  She 
was  manager  and  director  of  more  benevolent  and  re- 
ligious institutions  than  any  other  woman  in  the  coun- 
try, if  not  in  the  world.  In  1828  she  set  on  foot  a mis- 
sion for  the  suffering  Greeks.  She  was  the  patron  of 
the  City  Prison  Association,  and  of  many  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  women  and  children,  as  well  as  of  the 
city  Bible  and  Tract  Societies.  To  her  I)r.  Sims  went ! 
with  his  noble  idea  of  a hospital  for  women,  which  she 
took  hold  of  and  carried  through.  Her  house  was  a 
model  of  a Christian  home,  and  it  was  a hospitable  re- 
sort for  missionaries  on  their  way  to  distant  fields,  or  re- 
turning with  broken  health,  not  only  of  her  own  Church, 
but  of  every  other.  Early,  while  yet  it  was  dark,  she 
might  have  been  seen  on  her  way  to  market  to  procure 
food  for  the  asylums  under  her  motherly  care.  The  ’ 
crown  of  her  work  was  the  organization  of  the  Women’s  ! 
Missionary  Society,  out  of  which  has  grown  similar  as- 
sociations all  over  the  land,  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  from  which  go  contributions  to 
China,  India,  Japan,  and  Africa.  When  others  in  the 
hot  season  sought  the  seaside  for  rest  and  recreation, 
she  stood  by  her  post  and  labored  night  and  day  for  her 
widely  extended  charge.  She  diet!  at  her  residence  in  j 
New  York,  Jan.  29, 1877.  (W.  P.  Sf) 

Doren,  William  Howard  van,  a Presbyterian  ■ 
clergyman,  was  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  March 
2,  1810.  He  was  a graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  ' 
of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
In  1836  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  l/>uisville 
Presbytery,  and  shortly  afterwards  s|>ent  two  years  in 
missionary  work.  In  1839  he  accepted  a call  to  the  ! 
Reformed  Church  in  East  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  of  which  he  ' 
was  pastor  eleven  years.  He  also  took  charge  of  a 
mission  church  in  New  York  city,  now  known  as  the 
Thirty-fourth  Street  Church,  and  afterwards  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church  at  St.  Louis.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Chi-  1 
cago,  and  in  1878  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  8,  1882.  He  is  the  author  of  A Suggestive  Com- 
mentary on  Luke,  with  Critical  and  /lomiletical  Motes 
(N.  Y.  1868,  2 vols.)  : — .4  Suggestive  Commentary  on  St.  j 
John  (Lond.  1879,  2 vols.) : — ,4  Suggestive  Commentary 
on  St.  Pauls  Epistle  to  the  Homans  (1870,  2 vols.).  \ 
(B.  P.) 

Doria,  a martyr,  with  Chrysanthus,  under  Nume- 
rian,  commemorated  March  19. 

Doria,  Giovanni  Pamfili,  an  Italian  prelate,  ! 
was  bora  at  Rome,  Nov.  11, 1751.  He  was  made  arch-  j 
bishop  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  was  sent  on  an  cm-  ! 
bassy  to  Madrid,  and  afterwards  as  nuncio  to  France.  I 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  made  cardinal,  with  the 
title  of  Sainte-Marie.  In  April,  1798,  when  the  French  j 
entered  Rome,  he  was  arrested,  but  was  soon  released, 
and  retired  to  his  family  at  Genoa.  He  was  eventually 
appointed  financial  intendaut  to  the  papal  court.  See 
Hoefer,  Mouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Doria,  Sinlbaldo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bora  at 
Genoa,  Oct.  21, 1664.  After  enjoying  successively  vari- 
ous offices  at  Rome,  he  was  called  to  the  archiepisco- 
pacy  of  Patras,  Dec.  11,  1711 ; to  that  of  Benevento, 
May  21, 1731 ; was  declared  cardinal  on  Sept.  24  follow-  , 


Dorigny,  Louis,  an  eminent  French  painter  and 
engraver,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1654.  He  went  to  Rome, 
and  after  remaining  there  four  years,  executed  the  grand 
altar-piece  for  the  Feuillants  at  Foligno.  He  after- 
wards visited  Venice,  where  he  remained  ten  years. 
The  work  which  docs  him  most  honor  is  the  cupola  of 
the  cathedral  at  TrenL  He  died  at  Verona  in  1742. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  oj  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Hoefer, 
Mouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Dorigny,  Nicolas,  a celebrated  engraver,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1657,  and  studied  in  Italy  twenty  years.  In 
1711  he  went  to  England  to  do  some  fine  work.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1724,  where  he  died  in  1746.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  roost  capital  prints : St.  Peter 
Walking  on  the  Sea  ; The  Virgin  and  Infant , tcith  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  and  St.  Liboriut ; The  A doration  of 
the  Magi;  The  Bitih  of  the  Virgin;  The  Trinity;  St. 
Francis  Kneeling  before  the  Virgin  and  Infant ; St.  Peter 
and  St.John  Healing  the  Lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the 
Temple.  See  Spooner.  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts.  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  Mouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dorland  (or  Dorlant),  Pierre,  a Belgian  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Diest  (Brabant),  took  the  habit  of 
the  Carthusian  friars  at  the  monastery  of  Zelhem,  be- 
came prior  of  that  house,  and  died  Aug.  25, 1507.  He 
wrote  many  works  on  practical  piety,  for  the  principal 
of  which  see  Hoefer,  Mouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

D’Orl6ans  (de  la  Mothe),  Loi'is  Francois  Ga- 
iiuikl,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Carpentras,  Jan. 
15,  1683,  of  an  ancient  family  of  Vicenza,  called  .4ure- 
liani.  He  pursued  his  studies  with  the  Jesuits,  and 
became  successively  canon  of  Carpentras,  grand  vicar 
of  Arles,  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Senez,  and  final- 
ly bishop  of  Amiens  in  1733,  an  office  which  he  filled 
with  great  ability.  He  died  there,  July  10, 1774,  leav- 
ing Lettres  Spirituelles  (Paris,  1777).  Abbe  Dargnies 
has  published  his  Memoires  (Mechlin,  1785).  See  Hoe- 
fer, Mouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dorman,  Thomas,  a Roman  Catholic  writer  of 
the  16th  century,  was  bom  at  Amersham.  Buckingham- 
shire, England.  He  was  educated  at  Berkhamstead 
School  (Protestant,  founded  by  I)r.  Inceut),  Hertford- 
shire ; afterwards  became  a Romanist,  fled  to  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  Protestant  ascendency,  and  there 
wrote  a book  Against  Alexamler  Moire/,  the  English  Cal- 
vinist ; — .1  Proof  of  Ce;t  ain  Articles  in  Religion  I retried 
by  M.  J err  ell  (Antwerp.  1564,  4to) : — Disproof  of  Mr. 
Alex.  Morrell s Reproof  (ibid.  1565,  4to)  .4  Request  to 
Mr.  Jewell,  etc.  (I»nd.  1567,  8vo).  See  Fuller,  Wor- 
thies of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  21 1 ; Wood,  A then.  Oxon. 

Dormans,  Jean  de,  cardinal-chancellor  and  guar- 
dian of  the  seals  under  the  kings  John  II  and  Charles  V, 
was  born  at  Dormans  (Champagne).  He  founded  at 
Paris,  May  16,  1370,  the  college  called  De  Beauvais, 
from  the  name  of  his  diocese,  ami  died  in  that  city, 
Nov.  7, 1373.  Sec  Hoefer,  Mouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dormitory.  It  was  the  primitive  custom  for  all 
the  monks  of  a monastery  to  sleep  in  one  large  dormi- 
tory. Not  until  the  14th  century  was  the  custom  in- 
troduced of  using  separate  sleeping-cells.  By  the  rale 
of  Benedict  all  were  to  sleep  in  one  room,  if  possible, 
with  the  abbot  in  their  midst,  or  in  larger  monasteries 
ten  or  twenty,  together  with  a dean.  Only  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  and  the  excommunicated  were  excepted  from 
this  arrangement.  Each  monk  was  to  have  a separate 
bed.  They  were  to  sleep  clothed  and  girded.  The 
room  was  kept  under  lock  and  key  until  morning.  In 
the  first  fervor  of  monastic  zeal  it  was  a common  prac- 
tice to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground— afterwards  on  mats- 
A fire  was  kept  burning  in  the  room  all  nighL  The 
sleeping-room  for  stranger  monks  was  usually  close  to 
the  great  dormitory  and  the  chapel.  See  Smith,  Did. 
<f  Christ.  .1  ntiq.  s.  v. 
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Domer,  Isaac  August,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
evangelical  theologians  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  the 
village  of  Neubausen-ob-Eck,  in  WUrtemberg,  June  20, 
1809,  being  the  son  of  a Lutheran  clergyman.  He  was 
educated  at  Tubingen,  acted  as  pastor  iu  his  native 
place,  and  subsequently  travelled  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land He  became  successively  professor  of  theology  in 
the  universities  of  Tubingen  (1838),  Kiel  (1839),  Kb- 
nigsberg  (1840),  Bonn  (1847),  Gottingen  (1833),  and  in 
1857  at  Berlin,  where  he  died,  July  12,  1884.  He  was 
a councillor  of  the  upper  consistory,  a distinguished 
contributor  to  Herzog’s  Encyklopddie,  and  co-editor  of 
the  Jahrl/ticher  fur  Deutsche  Theologie.  The  first  great 
work  of  Dr.  Domer,  and  that  which  at  once  gave  him 
celebrity,  was  h is  Entwicklungsgesch ichte  von  der  Person 
Christi\  Stuttgard,  1839,  1846;  Berlin,  1854,  4 vols. 
8vo),  translated  by  D.  W.  Simon  in  Clark’s  “ Foreign 
Theological  Library, "and  entitled  History  of  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Edinburgh,  1859, 5 vols. 
8vo).  In  irs  first  form  it  was  a single  volume  of  moder- 
ate size.  Subsequently  he  made  it  by  far  the  most 
learned  and  extensive  discussion  of  the  theme  which 
bas  ever  been  undertaken.  It  is  critical  as  well  as  his- 
torical. A vast  amount  of  collateral  matter,  of  great 
importance  to  the  theological  student,  is  incidentally 
interwoven  in  its  chapters.  In  this  work,  ns  every- 
where, Domer  shows  himself  in  cordial  sympathy  with 
evangelical  truth,  yet  bound  to  no  traditional  formulas 
in  which  that  truth  has  been  set  forth  in  times  past. 
The  book  is  a fine  example  of  the  mingling  of  intellec- 
tual freedom  with  due  reverence,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
acicnce  with  genuine  devoutness.  The  Geschichte  der 
Protestant  ischcn  Theologie  (Leipsic,  1867),  translated 
as  History  of  Protestant  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1871-72, 

2 vols.),  referring  particularly  to  Germany,  is  a work 
of  more  popular  interest  than  the  treatise  just  reform! 
to.  It  surveys  the  Ucformation,  in  its  sources  and 
phenomena,  and  in  its  consequences,  on  the  doctrinal 
ride.  In  the  earlier  chapters  is  to  be  found  a profound 
as  well  as  discriminating  exposition  of  the  cardinal  truth 
of  justification  by  faith,  in  its  relation  to  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  What  is  meant  by  “Christian  con- 
sciousness," and  what  rights  pertain  to  it,  are  instruc- 
tively unfolded.  A volume  less  known  than  cither  of 
those  noticed  above  is  the  Collection  of  Essays , which 
embrace  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  briefer  con- 
tributions of  Llomcr  to  theological  literature.  The  ex- 
tended paper,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Attributes  of 
God , is  a masterly  handling  of  this  topic.  But  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life  was  the  System  of  Christian 
ThtfAogy,  which  called  forth  the  praise  and  admiration 
of  all  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  judges.  When,  in 
1873,  the  Kvangclicnl  Alliance  met  in  New  York,  Dor- 
ner  was  one  of  the  Euroj>can  delegates.  He  combined 
profound  learning,  critical  penetration,  and  power  of 
generalization  with  an  earnest  Christian  spirit.  He 
was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
schools  of  philosophy,  and  gave  evidence,  on  his  first 
appearance  before  the  public,  of  bis  ability  to  defeat  the 
pantheistic  Hegelians  with  their  own  weapons,  and 
thus  to  do  most  important  service  to  German  the- 
ology. This  service  he  faithfully  rendered,  and  lifted 
up  theology  to  the  rank  of  a science,  jointed  out  the 
|«uh  of  reconciliation  between  knowledge  ami  faith, 
and  raised  up  a hotly  of  defenders  and  expounders  of 
Christianity  against  the  philosophical  and  critical  in- 
fidelity on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned  above,  Prof.  Domer  published  a number  of 
treatises  mentioned  in  Zuchold,  ItibL  Thcot.  i,  289  sq. 
(RP.) 

Domex,  an  inferior  kind  of  damask,  anciently  used 
fur  church  vestments,  altar -hangings,  etc.,  originally 
manufactured  at  Doomick  (Toumav),  in  Flanders. 

Dorona.  “Indus  et  Dorona"  are  commemorated 
as  mints  Dec.  19. 

Dorothea,  a virgin  martyr  with  Theophilus  at 
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Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  under  Diocletian ; commemo- 
rated Feb.  6. 

DorotheanisseB  is  the  name  of  the  members  of  a 
society  formed  for  the  care  of  neglected  girls.  In  order 
to  protect  such  girls  against  immoral  influences  and  to 
get  them  used  to  work,  a society  of  Christian  young  la- 
dies and  women  was  formed  at  Home  in  1830.  St.  Doro- 
thea was  chosen  as  the  patroness  of  the  society,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  were  printed  at  Rome 
in  1836.  Pope  Gregory'  XVI  sanctioned,  in  1841,  the 
movement,  which  soon  made  rapid  progress  in  Ixunhardy 
and  Venice.  As  the  sisters  had  not  only  to  take  care 
of  these  neglected  girls,  but  also  to  educate  them,  pope 
Pius  IX  confirmed  them  in  1860  as  the  Teaching-sisters 
of  St.  Dorothea.  See  Kaulen,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s 
Kit  chen-  Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dorotheua.  (1)  Martyr  with  Castor  at  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia;  commemorated  March  28.  (2)  Martyr  with 

Gorgonius  at  Kicomedia,  under  Diocletian;  commemo- 
rated Sept.  9.  There  are  two  other  saints  of  the  same 
name  commemorated  on  this  day — one,  an  anchorite  of 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  cir.  A.D.  395 ; the  other,  a founder  of 
a monastery  at  Trebizond.  in  the  11th  century,  over 
which  he  is  said  to  have  presided  many  years ; but  there 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  name,  perhaps  by 
an  identification  with  one  or  more  of  the  four  archi- 
mandrites of  Palestine  who  arc  reported  under  this 
name.  (3)  First  abbot  of  Lyons,  in  France,  in  the  3d 
century.  (4)  A deacon  of  Antioch,  A.D.  372.  (5)  A 

presbyter  sent  by  Basil  to  seek  help  from  the  Roman 
bishops,  A.D.  373.  (6)  An  Ariau  bishop  (also  called 

Theoelorus ) of  Antioch  during  the  Melitinn  schism, 
A.D.876.  (7)  Abbot  of  a nunnery  in  Athribia  (Egypt), 
cir.  A.D.  431.  (8)  A monk  of  Alexandria,  banished  by 

the  emperor  Anastasius,  cir.  A.D.  502,  for  writing  a book 
in  favor  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  (9) 
Bishop  of  Thcssalonica,  A.D.  515-20.  (10)  A monk 

(also  called  Droctoveeus)  of  great  virtue,  ap|K>iutcd  ab- 
bot of  St.  Vincent  (France)  A.D.  559. 

Dorpat  Ehthoxian.  Sec  Estiioxiak. 

Dorr,  Benjamin,  D.I).,  a Protestant  Episcopal  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  March  22, 1796,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1817,  after  which 
he  studied  law  and  then  theology.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1820  and  presbyter  in  1823.  He  was  rector 
of  the  united  dnirchcs  of  I.nusingburg  and  Waterford, 
N.  \\  from  18*20  to  1829;  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Utica,  until  1885;  and  general  agent  for  the  domestic 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  until  1837,  when 
he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church.  Philadelphia.  He 
died  Sept.  18,  1869.  His  publications  include,  History 
of  the  Pocket  Prayer-book  (written  by  itself): — Church- 
man's Manual: — Prophecies  and  Types : — Invitation  to 
the  Holy  Communion  :■ — Travels  in  the  East,  and  other 
works.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  lirit.  and  A tncr.  A uthors, 
8.  V. 

Dorrance,  John,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1800.  He  gradu- 
ated from  New  Jersey  College  in  1823,  and  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1826;  was  licensed  by  the 
Mississippi  Presbytery  the  same  year;  was  pastor  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  till  1830;  then  at  Wysox,  Pa.;  July 
8,  1883,  was  called  to  Wilkesbnrro,  and  died  there,  April 
18,  1861.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Si  m.  1881, 
p.  44. 

Dorrellites,  a religious  sect,  followers  of  one  Dor- 
rell,  who  disseminated  bis  doctrines  nt  Leyden,  Mass., 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century*.  He  pretended  to 
be  a prophet  sent  to  supersede  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion and  to  introduce  a new  one,  of  which  he  was  to 
be  the  head.  The  creed  of  this  sect,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Dorrell,  was  as  follows:  “Jesus  Christ, 
as  to  substance,  is  a spirit,  and  is  God.  He  took  a 
body',  died,  and  never  rose  from  the  dead.  None  of 
■the  human  race  will  ever  rise  from  their  graves.  The 
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resurrection  spoken  of  in  Scripture  is  only  one  from  sin 
to  spiritual  life,  which  consists  in  perfect  obedience  to 
God.  Written  revelation  is  a type  of  the  substance  of 
the  true  revelation  which  God  makes  to  those  whom  he 
raises  from  spiritual  death.  The  substance  is  God  re- 
vealed in  the  soul.  Those  who  have  it  are  perfect,  are 
incapable  of  sinning,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Bible.  Neither  prayer  nor  any  other  worship  is  neces- 
sary. There  is  no  law  but  that  of  nature.  There  is  no 
future  judgment.  God  has  no  forethought,  no  knowl- 
edge, of  what  passes  in  the  dark  world,  which  is  hell, 
nor  any  knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place  or  will  take 
place  in  this  world.” — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  v. 

Dorsal  (or  Dossal)  ( Lat.  dorsum,  and  Fr . dos, 
“ the  back  ”).  (1)  The  hinder  part  of  a stall.  (2)  The 

hanging  behind  the  choir  stalls,  or  an  altar,  and  ren- 
dered tapecium.  It  is  made  of  satin  or  damask,  and 
should  have  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion  em- 
broidered on  it;  or,  if  there  be  a crucifix  on  the  altar, 


Dosithens.  (1)  Bishop  of  Seleucia  Picria,  trans- 
ferred to  Tarsus,  A.D.415.  (2)  An  obscure  hermit  near 

Jerusalem,  in  the  6th  century,  according  to  some  later 
martyrologies,  and  commemorated  Feb.  23. 

Dothan.  The  latest  description  of  this  interest- 
ing site  is  by  Lieut.  Conder  ( Tent-irork  in  Palestine,  i, 
107) : 

“By  noon  we  reached  Dothan,  the  scene  of  Joseph's 
betrayal  by  his  brethreu,  and  halted  under  a spreading 
tig-tree  beside  a long  cactns  hedge.  Just  north  of  us  was 
the  well  called  Bir-el-IlQflreh  (‘Well  of  the  Pit*),  and  east 
of  us  a second,  with  a water-trough,  thus  accounting  for 
the  name  Dothan,  ‘two  wells.’  Above  the  wells  on  the 
north  rises  the  shapeless  mound  where  the  town  once 
stood,  and  on  the  west  spread  the  durk-browu  plain  of 
’Arral>eht  across  which  ruusthe  main  Egyptian  mad— the 
road  by  which  the  armies  of  Thothroea  and  Neclio  came 
up  from  the  sea  coast,  and  bv  which  the  Midiauitish  mer- 
chants went  down  with  their  captive.  The  cattle  stood 
by  the  well,  huddling  in  the  shade,  waiting  to  be  watered, 
and  rude  cowherds  and  goatherds  gathered  around  us  in 
groups,  which  were,  no  doubt,  not  far  different  in  dress 
or  language  front  Joseph's  brethren  four  thousand  years 
ago.”- 


Tell-DothAn,  from  the  Sonth.  (From  a Thotograph  by  the  Editor.) 


there  should  be  depicted  one  of  the  joyful  mysteries. 
At  St,  Alban’s,  at  the  close  of  the  1 1th  century,  it  was 
wrought  with  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint;  and  two 
others,  in  the  12th  century,  represented  the  Prodigal 
Son  anil  the  Traveller  who  Fell  among  Thieves.  Some 
heraldic  tapestries  were  in  use  behind  the  stalls  of  Exe- 
ter. Possibly  dorsals  were  the  origin  of  the  linen  pat- 
tern on  panelling. 

Dorsten,  Johaxx  vox,  an  Augustinian  theologian 
of  the  15th  century,  was  professor  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  Erfurt,  where  he  died  in  1481.  Of  his  many 
writings,  only  the  Tractatus  sice  Collatio  Synodalis  de 
Statutis  Ecclesiarum  (Erfurt,  1489),  and  Dcterminatio  de 
Cruore  Miraculoso  Jesu  Christ i ( Leipsic,  1510),  were 
published.  A list  of  bis  works  is  given  in  Ossinger, 
Jiiblioth.  August,  p.  299.  See  also  Hartzheim,  Bibl. 
CoL  p.  167 ; Fabr.-Mansi,  iii,  359;  Kaulen,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welle 's  Kirchen- Iscxilcon,  s.  v.  (II.  P.) 

Dorymfidon,  a martyr  with  Trophimus  and  Sab- 
batius,  A.I).  278;  commemorated  Sept.  19. 

Dosi,  Girolamo,  a distinguished  Italian  archi- 
tect, was  bom  at  Carpi  in  1695,  instructed  in  the 
school  of  Fontana,  where  he  soon  attained  distinction, 
and  was  appointed  state  architect  by  Clement  XII. 
Among  his  best  works  are  the  cathedrals  of  Albano  and 
Velletri,  and  the  basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
He  died  at  Carpi  in  1775.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
ike  Fine  A rts,  a.  v. ; Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 


Dotto,  abbot  of  the  Orkneys,  died  A.D.  502 : com- 
memorated April  9. 

Doub,  Peter,  D.D.,  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Stokes  County, 
N.  (X,  March  12,  1796.  He  received  an  early  religious 
training,  but  a very  limited  education ; experienced  re- 
ligion in  1817 ; in  the  following  year  united  with  the 
Virginia  Conference ; spent  his  latter  years  in  connec- 
tion with  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  and  died  Aug. 
24,  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M. 
E.  Church  South,  1869,  p.  310;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, s.  v. 

Doubdain,  Jean,  a French  traveller,  was  canon  of 
St.  Denis  in  France.  In  1651  he  sailed  from  Marseilles 
for  Jaffa,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  March  30,  1652. 
He  thereafter  visited  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  Mi.  Carmel. 
Haifa  or  Caiphas.  Galilee,  Nazareth.  Canaan,  Mt.  Tabor, 
Acre,  and  Sidon,  thence  home,  by  way  of  Genoa,  through 
Italy,  and  back  to  St.  Denis,  Nov.  22.  1652.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  his  travels  under  the  title.  Ijc  Voyage  de  la 
Terre  Sainte  (Paris,  1661,  1662,  and  1666).  Doubdain 
died  about  the  year  1670.  Sec  Hoefer,  Bouc.Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

Doufflest  (or  Daifeit),  Gerhard,  an  eminent 
Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  Liege,  Aug.  16,  1594.  He 
studied  in  the  school  of  Rubens,  at  Antwerp,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Italy.  There  is  an  admirable  picture  by 
this  artist,  representing  the  Elevation  of  the  Ovss,  at 
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Liege.  He  died  in  1G60.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 

Dougal,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  see  of 
Dunblane  about  1390.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  176. 

Dougherty,  J amks,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Park,  near  Lairmount,  County  London- 
derry, Ireland,  April  9, 1796.  In  1819  he  came  to  South 
Hero,  Vt.  After  studying  with  Rev.  Asa  Lyon,  and  in 
St.  Albans  Academy,  he  entered  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, graduating  in  1830.  He  subsequently  studied 
theology,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  18,  1832,  as  an  evan- 
gelist, and  for  some  time  served  in  the  employ  of  the 
Colonial  Missionary  Society,  performing  duty  nlso  as 
teacher  in  Frost  Village  and  Shcfford,  Quebec.  After 
preaching  a year,  he  was  installed  pastor  at  Milton,  Vt., 
Sept.  28,  1830,  and  served  until  July  5, 1848.  About 
this  time,  for  one  year,  he  was  agent  for  the  Foreign 
Erangelical  Society.  From  1849  to  1831  he  preached 
in  Fairfax,  Vt.  From  November,  1857,  to  March,  1867, 
be  was  pastor  in  Johnson,  where  he  resided  subsequent- 
ly without  charge,  until  his  death,  June  10, 1878.  For 
some  time  he  served  as  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Milton  and  Johnson,  and  was  also  trustee  of  the  Bakers- 
field and  Johnson  academies.  Sec  Cong.  Year-book, 
1879,  p.  41. 

Douglas,  .Alexander,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  min- 
ister at  Elgin  about  seventeen  years,  and  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Moray  in  1606.  He  died  at  Elgin,  in  May, 
1623.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  152. 

Douglas,  John  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  a Car- 
melite friar,  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Argylc, 
and  finally  the  first  Protestant  bishop  of  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  became  rector  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  Nov.  30,  1570.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.39. 

Douglas,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son 
of  George  Douglas  of  Parkhead,  graduated  at  Edin- 
burgh University  in  February,  1602;  became  chaplain 
of  the  North  British  Regiment  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; was  ordained  in  Stirling  Kirk  in  February,  1606; 
admitted  to  the  living  of  the  second  charge  at  St.  An- 
drews in  1621 ; transferred  to  Crail  in  1625 ; was  a mem- 
ber of  the  commission  for  the  maintenance  of  Church 
discipline,  Oct.  21,  1634,  and  died  before  Oct.  22, 1635, 
aged  about  fifty-four  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cantr,  ii,  394,  4 17. 

Douglas,  Robert  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  born 
in  1626,  and  received  his  education  at  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  began  preaching  about  1650,  at  Lau- 
rencekirk, in  the  Mcarns;  then  ministered  at  Botli- 
well,  Renfrew,  and  Hamilton,  from  which  place  he  was 
made  dean  of  Glasgow;  soon  after  elected  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Brechin,  and  consecrated  to  that  office  in  1682. 
In  1684  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Dunblane,  where 
he  continued  until  deprived  by  the  revolution.  He  died 
at  Dundee,  Sept.  22, 1716.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  168, 183. 

Douglas.  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
»on  of  John  Douglas,  minister  of  Jedburgh,  was  licensed 
to  preach  Sept.  5, 1769;  presented  to  the  living  at  (Ja- 
lashieD  in  March,  and  ordained  in  July,  1770.  He  died 
Nov.  15, 1820,  aged  seventy-three  years.  He  was  as- 
siduous in  promoting  the  manufactures  and  the  inter- 
est of  bis  parishioners,  by  bis  advice  and  pecuniary  as- 
sistance. He  published  Observations  on  the  Nature  of 
Oaths,  and  the  Danger  of  M ultiplying  Them  (1783) : — 
General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Roxburgh  and  Sel- 
&rk  (Edinburgh,  1798): — An  Account  of  the  Parish. 
See  Fasti  Fcclet.  Scottcwue,  i,  551. 

Douvre,  Thomas  nit,  an  English  prelate  of  French 
descent,  was  bom  at  Bayettx  in  1027.  He  was  treas- 
urer of  the  cathedral  of  that  city  when  William  the 
Conqueror  conferred  upon  him,  in  1070,  the  archbishop- 
ric oflork.  He  reconstructed  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  | 


and  composed  a treatise  on  Chants,  which  was  accepted 
by  several  churches.  In  order  to  settle  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  sees  of  York  and  Canterbury,  which  had  arisen 
on  the  subject  of  the  pre-eminence,  he  joined  with  his  ad- 
versary, Lanfranc,  in  arbitration  before  the  pope.  The 
affair  came  back  before  William,  who  decided  in  favor 
of  Canterbury,  in  1072.  Douvre  died  in  1100. 

There  was  another  Thomas  Douvre,  archbishop  of 
lork  from  1109  to  1114,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
relative  of  the  foregoing. 

Dove,  in  Christian  A rt.  As  a symbol  of  the  be- 
liever, the  dove  of  course  lias  chief  reference  to  two 
texts  of  Scripture,  belonging  to  different  yet  harmoni- 
ous trains  of  thought.  One  is  Matt,  x,  16,  “ Be  yc  wise 
ns  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves;”  the  other,  "l’sa.  lv, 
6,  “ O that  1 had  wings  like  a dove,  then  would  I flee 
nway  and  be  at  rest.”  The  passages  in  Cant,  i,  15;  ii, 
14 ; v,  2 ; vi,  9,  refer  to  the  Church,  and  therefore  may 
be  taken  as  referring  simply  to  all  faithful  souls. 


The  dove  with  the  olive  evidently  refers  to  the 
flood. 


Noah’s  Dove.  (From  the  Catacombs.) 


As  an  emblem  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
the  carved  or  painted  figure  of  the  dove  appeared  from 
a very  early  period  in  all  baptisteries  (see  Luke,  iii,  22). 


Baptismal  Dove.  (From  the  Catacomb  of  Pontlanus, 
7th  Century.) 

For  the  cuclmristic  dove,  see  Columba. 

Dove,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
in  London,  and  bred  a “lanquarn”  (a  fellow’s  fellow) 
in  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  became 
an  eminent  preacher,  “ and  bis  sermons,”  says  Fuller, 
“substantial  in  themselves,  were  advantaged  by  bis 
comely  person  and  graceful  elocution.”  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  in  1589  preferred 
him  dean  of  Norwich,  advancing  him  in  1600  to  the 
bishopric  of  Peterborough.  He  died  in  1630.  Sec  Full- 
er, Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nut  tall),  ii,  359;  Church 
Hist,  of  England,  bk.  xl,  an.  1630,  par.  17. 
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Dow,  Asthoxt,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  eldest  ( 
son  of  Rev.  David  Dow,  of  Dron,  was  bom  Nov.  4, 17C2 ; ] 
licensed  to  preach  Nov.  30,  1785;  called  to  the  living 
at  Kilspindie  in  August,  1788,  and  ordained  Feb.  12, 
1789;  appointed  presbytery  clerk  Sept.  18,  1799,  which 
he  resigned  in  1811;  was  transferred  to  Kirkpatrick- 
I roil  gray  in  1818,  and  died  July  17,  1834.  He  pub- 
lished Ah  Account  of  Kilspindie.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  ] 
Scoticame , i,  594 ; ii,  644, 645. 

Dowling,  John,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Pevcnscv,  England,  May  12, 1807.  When  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  became  a Christian,  and  joined  the  Eagle 
Street  Church,  London.  For  eight  years  (1825-32)  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching,  and  became  the  author  of 
three  school-books.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  re- 
moved with  hia  wife  and  children  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1832  was  ordained  in  Catskill,  N.  Y. ; but  a short 
time  afterwards  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  in  Newport,  K.  I.,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Pine  Street,  now  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  Prov- 
idence. He  next  preached  for  a Church  in  New  York, 
holding  its  meetings  in  Masonic  Hall.  In  1844  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Berean  Church  in  the  same  city, 
where  he  continued  for  several  years, and  then  preached 
to  a Church  meeting  in  Hope  Chapel,  on  Broadway, 
which  has  since  become  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  on 
Twenty-third  Street.  For  about  four  years  (1852-56) 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Sansom  Street  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1856  he  returned  to  the  Berean  Church,  New 
York.  For  a time  he  preached  for  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  South  Baptist  Church  in  New  York.  He 
died  July  4,1878.  Dr.  Dowling’s  occasional  published 
sermons  and  discourses  were  well  received,  and  one  of 
them,  Thi  Value  of  Illustration , had  a wide  circula- 
tion. His  principal  work  was  his  History  of  Roman- 
ism (New  York,  1845),  which  passed  through  many  j 
editions.  Besides  these  works.  Dr.  Dowling  wrote  [ 
and  compiled,  .1  Vindication  of  the  Bajdists  (8vo): 
— An  Exj>osition  of  the  Prophecies  Supposed  by  Will-  ' 
iam  Miller  to  Predict  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ 
(1840, 18mo): — .4  Defence  of  the  Protestant  Scriptures, 
etc.  (1843): — Judson's  Offering  (18mo): — Conference 
Hymn-book  : — Baptist  -Voe/s  Work  on  Baptism  : — 
Boris  of  Lorenzo  Dow: — Conyears  Middleton: — Me- 
moir of  Jacob  Thomas: — Translation  from  the  French 
of  Dr.  Cotes.  See  Williams,  Memorial  Discourses;  Al- 
lihone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  i,  516,  517. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Downes,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  became 
bishop  of  Killala  in  1716;  was  translated  to  Klphin  in  I 
1720,  to  Meath  in  1724,  and  to  Derry  in  1726.  He  pub-  . 
lished  Sermons  (1697-1725).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  oj' 
Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Downes,  Robert,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns.  He  published  a Sermon  (1750).  [ 
See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  ami  .4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Downham,  John,  younger  son  of  William  Down- 
ham,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  bom  in  Chester ; gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge ; became  a preacher  in  I»ndou  in 
the  church  behind  the  Exchange,  and  died,  very  aged, 
about  1644.  He  wrote  The  Christian  Warfare,  anil 
numerous  other  works,  for  which  sec  Allibone,  Diet,  oj' 
Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  V. 

Downham.  William,  an  English  prelate,  was 
archdeacon  of  Brecknock  in  1559,  became  bishop  of 
Chester  in  1561,  and  died  Dec.  3,  1577.  See  Le  Neve, 
Fasti  Fccles.  A nglicana-,  iii,  258. 

Downing,  Calybctk,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  1606,  and  in  1623  became  a commoner  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  After  entering  into  orders  he  held  the 
vicarage  of  Hackney,  near  London,  with  the  parsonage 
of  Hickford,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  joined  the  par- 
liamentary party,  became  a great  promoter  of  their  de- 
signs, and  in  a sermon  preached  before  the  artillery 


company,  Sept.  1, 1640,  delivered  this  doctrine:  “ That 
for  the  defence  of  religiou  and  reformation  of  the 
Church,  it  was  lawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
king.”  After  this  be  became  chaplain  to  lord  Roberts's 
regiment,  and  in  1643  was  one  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines. He  died  in  1644.  His  writings  are  scarce.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
.4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Downman,  Hugh,  an  English  clergyman,  physi- 
cian, and  poet,  was  bom  at  Newton  House,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Newtou  St.  Cvres,  Devonshire,  in  1740,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar-school  of  Exeter,  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  1762,  but  had  lit- 
tle attachment  to  the  Church.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  wrote  a number  of  poems, 
which  indicate  some  share  of  poetical  taste.  He  died 
at  Exeter,  Sept.  23,  1809.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did. 
s.  v. ; Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Doxarians  (or  Aposchists),  a sect  spoken  of 
by  John  of  Damascus  as  disregarding  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  of  the  times;  probably  meaning  the  Pauli- 
cians  (q.  v.). 

Doxology.  The  exact  periods  of  the  origin  of  the 
liturgical  doxologics  arc  unknown,  owing  to  the  scanti- 
ness of  early  Christian  literature.  But  it  may  be  safely 
conjectured  that,  in  their  earliest  forms,  they  came  into 
use  soon  after  the  circulation  of  the  Gospel  narratives. 
The  “Gloria  in  Excelsis"  is  unquestionably  of  Eastern 
origin.  Liturgical  speculators  have  ingeniously  discov- 
ered a reference  to  its  existence  in  very  early  writers. 
It  has  frequently  been  assumed  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
“ the  bymn  ” which  Christians  sang  on  all  solemn  oc- 
casions, including  such  as  are  referred  to  in  Acts  xvi, 
25;  1 Cor.  xiv,  26;  and  CoL  iii,  16.  The  origin  and 
history  of  the  “ Gloria  Patri,”  or  lesser  doxology,  is  even 
more  obscure  than  that  of  the  “Gloria  in  Excelsis,” and 
in  its  present  shape  it  is  the  result  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versies concerning  the  nature  of  Christ. 

Doyen,  Gabriel  Francois,  an  eminent  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1726,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  gained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  1748  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  studied  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  He  afterwards  visited  Venice, 
Bologna,  and  Parma,  and  after  his  return  to  Paris,  in 
1753,  he  executed  his  celebrated  picture,  representing  A 
Croup  of  Persons  .4  Hacked  by  the  Plague,  for  the  Church 
of  St.  Roch,  and  painted  the  chapel  of  St.  Grcgory- 
aux-Invalides.  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  June  5, 1806. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rts,  s.  v. ; Hoeler, 
Xuur.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Doyle,  Mart,  a philanthropist  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Doyle,  of  Ferns, 
Ireland,  was  compelled  early  in  life  to  earn  her  own 
livelihood.  In  1796  she  and  her  sister  Anne,  with  their 
small  savings, opened  a shop  in  Ballytore,  Ireland.  They 
prospered  until  the  rebellion  of  1798,  when  the  military 
plundered  them  of  their  previsions  and  outlaws  robbed 
them  of  their  money.  After  the  rebellion  their  business 
prospered  again.  Mary  was  skilful  in  medical  knowl- 
edge, and  devoted  herself  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Anne 
died  in  1822.  Her  sister  continued  to  devote  herself  to 
works  of  charity,  and  died  April  6, 1834,  aged  seventy- 
one  years.  See  The  Friend,  viii,  167. 

Dozy,  Rf.isiiart,  a famous  Dutch  Orientalist,  was 
lioni  at  Leyden,  Feb.  21, 1820.  From  1850  to  1883  he 
was  professor  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
was  known  as  one  of  the  best  Arabic  scholars.  lie  died 
April  29, 1883.  In  1845  he  published  Didionnaire  D«- 
tailli  des  Xoms  et  des  V element  chez  les  Arabcs  (Am- 
sterdam), for  which  he  received  a prize  from  the  Neth- 
erlandish Institute  of  Sciences.  Of  his  other  works,  we 
mention  Scriptorvm  Arabum  Loci  de  Abbadidis  (Ley- 
den, 1846-63,  3 vols.) : — Commentaire  Historique  sur  le 
Poeme  <nbu-Abdoun  (ibid.  1848): — Hisloire  des  Musul- 
mans  <T Kspagne  (ibid.  1861, 1881,4  vols.;  Germ.  transL 
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in  2 vols.  1874): — Catalogus  Codicum  Orientalium  Bi- 
bliotheca Lugduno - Batata  (ibid.  1851,  2 vols,):  — 
Malices  sur  Quelques  Manuscrits  A rubes  (ibid.  1847-51). 
11  is  last  work  is  his  Supplement  uux  Did  ionne  tires  A ro- 
bes (1877-81,  2 vols.),  one  of  tbe  most  important  in  the 
department  of  Arabic  lexicography.  (B.  P.) 

Drach,  David  Paul,  a Jewish  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1791.  In  1808  he 
acted  as  rabbi,  and  was  for  some  time  member  of  the 
Jewish  central  consistory  at  Paris.  In  1828  he  joined 
the  Church  of  Home  with  his  four  children,  and  in  1827 
■went  to  Home,  where  he  was  appointed  librarian  at 
the  Propaganda,  and  died  there  in  1865.  He  published, 
Lettres  dun  Rabbin  Converti  aux  Israelites  ( Rome, 
1833 ; traniL  into  German  by  Z.  Baumblatt,  under  the 
title  Katholicismus  und  der  Judaismus,  Frankenthal, 
1841): — Du  Divorce  duns  la  Synayogue  (Rome,  1840): 
— llannonie  Entre  fEglise  et  la  Synagogue  (Paris,  1844, 
2 vols.).  He  also  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the  iifth 
edition  of  the  Bible  de  Veitce  (ibid.  1748, 14  vols. ; 1827- 
33. 5th  ed.  27  vols.)  : — Le  Litre  Yashar,  Traduit  (ibid. 
1858).  (B.  P.) 

Draconariua  denotes  the  bearer  of  the  military 
standard,  on  which  a dragon  was  represented.  When 
Constantine  placed  the  Christian  symbol  on  the  mili- 
tary ensigns  instead  of  the  dragon,  the  name  outlived 
the  change,  and  the  standard-bearer  was  still  called 
draeonarius.  Sometimes  we  find  the  ancient  symbol 
joined  to  the  new.  the  dragon  being  placed  beneath 
the  cross.  In  the  Christianized  empire  this  name  came 
to  signify  the  official  who  carried  a standard  or  banner 
in  ecclesiastical  processions.  The  name  was  sometimes 
also  given  to  the  cross-bearer. 

Dracontia  were  dragon  - temples  found  in  Asia 
Minor,  Epirus,  North  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  They 
were  formed  of  immense  stones,  set  upright  in  rows. 
They  had  probably  a reference  to  the  Deluge,  and  de- 
structive agents  under  tbe  form  of  monster  serpents. 

Drake,  Benjamin  M.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  of  devout 
parents  in  Robeson  County,  N.  C.,  Sept.  11,  1800.  He 
was  converted  in  1818;  in  1820  joined  the  Tennessee 
Conference;  in  1821  was  transferred  to  the  Mississippi 
Conference;  l>ccnme  president  of  Elizabeth  Female 
Academy  in  1828,  which  |K>sition  he  held  four  years, 
and  then  resumed  his  place  in  tbe  regular  Conference 
work.  In  1854  he  was  elected  president  of  Centenary 
College,  and  died  in  1860.  Dr.  Drake’s  whole  life  was 
an  illustration  of  the  saving  power  of  grace.  He  was 
meek  and  dignified,  cheerful  and  firm,  able,  energetic. 
Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1860,  p.  227 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
a.  v. 

Drake,  Cyrus  Bryant,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Weybridge,  Vt.,  Aug.  18,  1812. 
He  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1834,  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1837.  His  only 
pastorate  was  in  the  Church  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  of  which 
he  was  ordained  pastor  Oct.  12, 1837,  and  died  in  office. 
In  1846  a bronchial  affection  induced  him  to  resign, 
but  the  resignation  was  not  accepted,  although  he 
spent  ten  mouths  as  secretary  of  tbe  Vermont  Domes- 
tic Missionary  Society.  Twice  he  was  unable  to  preach, 
during  1857-59  and  1862-71,  but  his  people  refused  to 
part  with  him.  In  1852  he  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  General  Convention,  and  was  its  corresponding  sec- 
retary during  1856  and  1857.  He  served  his  native 
state  as  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  in  1870  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  Ilis  death 
occurred  April  21,  1878.  See  Cong.  Year-book,  1879, 
p.  42. 

Drake,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
published  Sermons , etc.  (1670-1724),  and  a new  edition 
of  Parker’s  De  A ntiquitate  Britannicm  Ecclesice  (1729). 
Sec  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amtr.  /I  uthors,  s.  v. 


DRAUSIN 

Dramas,  Christiaji.  There  is  little  evidence  that 
sacred  dramas  were  ever  acted  till  after  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  A pictorial  and  dramatic  representation 
of  the  facts  of  the  Nativity  is  implied  in  many  of  the 
descriptions  shortly  after  this  time.  Sec  Mvstkuiks. 

Drane,  Robert  Bkent,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  lioru  in  what  is  now  the  District  of  Columbia 
(then  Man-land),  Jan.  9, 1797.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. ; graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1824 ; bad  charge,  for  a few  years,  of  a 
classical  school  in  Salem,  Mass.;  and  was  settled  as  a 
minister  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  several  years.  In  1836  lie 
became  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  and  continued  in  office  until  1843,  when  be  took 
charge  of  a small  college  near  Louisville,  Kv.  Subse- 
quently he  returned  to  his  old  parish  in  Wilmington, 
where  he  continued  in  office  till  his  death, Oct.  10, 1862. 
See  Necrology  of  Harvard  College,  p.  472.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Drant,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  poet  of  the 
16th  century,  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity 
in  1569.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  a pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  Chichester,  June  27;  July  2, 
to  one  in  St.  Paul’s;  and,  March  9 following,  was" in- 
stalled archdeacon  of  Lewes.  lie  probably  died  in  1578. 
lie  translated  Ecclesiastes  into  Latin  hexameters  (1572, 
4to),  and  published  some  Latin  poetry,  printed  at  Paris. 
He  also  published  some  Sermons.  See  Chalmers,  Bing. 
Diet,  s,  v. ; Alii  bone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors, 
s.  v. 

Draper,  Bourne  Hall,  LL.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Cumnor,  near  Oxford,  England,  in  1778.  He 
studied  in  the  school  connected  with  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford;  became  an  apprentice  to  the  Claren- 
don Press ; joined  the  Baptist  Church ; pursued  a course 
of  theological  study  at  the  Bristol  College;  in  1804  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Chipping  Norton,  Ox- 
fordshire, where  he  remained  about  five  years ; removed 
as  pa.'tor  to  Coeeley,  Staffordshire;  accepted  a call  to 
the  Church  in  Southampton  in  1820,  and  died  there 
Oct.  12, 1843.  In  1816  Dr.  Draper  wrote  the  hymn 

“ Ye  Christina  heroes,  go  proclaim 
Salvation  In  Iinmauucl’s  name.” 

Sec  National  Baptist,  March  3, 1881.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Draper,  Daniel  James,  a prominent  Methodist 
minister  of  Australia,  was  born  at  Wickham,  Hamp- 
shire, Aug.  28, 1810.  He  was  converted  in  early  life; 
received  into  the  British  Conference  in  1834 ; appointed 
to  Australia  in  1835;  labored  in  New  South  Wales,  Ade- 
laide, Victoria,  etc.;  filled  important  offices;  was  made 
president  of  the  Australasian  Conference  in  1859;  visit- 
ed his  native  land,  ns  representative  to  the  British  Con- 
ference, in  186-1,  and,  upon  his  return  voyage  to  Aus- 
tralia, perished,  by  the  foundering  of  the  steamship 
London,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  January  11, 1866.  Sec 
Symons,  Life  of  D.  J.  Draper  (Loud.  1870);  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference , 1867,  p.  41 ; Stevenson,  City 
Road  Chapel,  p.  235,  282. 

Draucius,  fourth  bishop  of  Therouanne,  in  France ; 
died  probably  cir.  A.D.  667. 

Draupner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a golden  ring, 
sent  by  Baldur  from  the  infernal  regions  to  bis  father 
Odin.  It  bad  been  made  by  the  dwarf  Sindri,  and  pos- 
sessed tbe  miraculous  attribute  that  every  ninth  night 
eight  equally  large  gold  rings  dropped  from  it. 

Drausin  (or  Drosiu ; Lat.  Drausius  or  Drautio'), 
Saint,  bishop  of  Soissons,  was  born  in  Soissonnais  about 
606.  He  was  the  son  of  Lcudomar  and  of  Rnchilda, 
who  placed  him  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Ansaricus, 
bishop  of  Soissons,  who  admitted  him  among  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  in  649.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Sois- 
sons in  652,  and  replaced  in  the  episcopal  see  bish- 
op Bartholin,  who  was  accused  of  simony.  In  657 
Dausin  built  the  abbey  of  St.  Pierre  do  Rotonde,  near 
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Compiegne.  lie  died  in  667,  and  is  commemorated 
March  5. 

Dreams  in  Christian  History . The  attempt  to  fore- 
tell the  future  by  the  interpretation  of  ordinary  dreams 
was  not  condemned  by  the  early  Church ; rather  it  was 
acknowledged  that  dreams  might  be  made  the  vehicle 
of  divine  revelation.  But  some  of  the  old  heathen 
practices  by  which  men  sought  to  acquire  supernatural 
knowledge  in  dreams,  such  as  sleeping  in  an  idol’s  tem- 
ple wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a sacrifice,  or  under  the 
boughs  of  a sacred  tree,  were  distinctly  condemned. 

Drechsler,  Joiianx  Gabriel,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  bom  at  Wolkenstein,  in  Saxony, 
taught  philosophy  at  Halle,  and  died  Oct.  20, 1677,  leav- 
ing, Manuductio  ad  Poesin  Hebraicam: — Compendium 
Chrorwlogico  - historicum: — also  De  Ixircis  Xatulitiis 
Christianorum  (Leipsic,  1683),  under  the  anagram  of 
Chressulder.  Sec  Hoefer,  A 'out.  Iiiog.  G Mr  ale,  s.  v. 

Dreisbach,  John,  a prominent  minister  of  the 
Evangelical  Association,  was  bom  in  Northumberland 
County,  Pa.,  June  5,  1769 ; received  on  trial  by  the  con- 
ference in  1807;  in  1814  appointed  the  first  presiding 
elder  of  that  body;  located  in  1821;  in  1828  and  1829  was 
a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives; 
in  1851  removed  to  Ohio;  in  1854  became  editor  of  the 
Evangelical  Messenger  at  Cleveland;  resigned  in  1857, 
and  died  Aug.  20,  1871.  Mr.  Driesbach  was  regularly 
a delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  and  in  1816  pre- 
pared The  Spiritual  Psaltery,  for  a long  time  the  stand- 
ard hymn-book  of  his  denomination.  See  A Ibriyht  and 
his  Colaborers , p.  277. 

Drelincourt,  Henri,  the  brother  of  Laurent,  was 
bom  at  Paris  about  1630.  He  was  first  advocate  and 
afterwards  minister  at  Gicn,  and  then  at  Fontainebleau, 
lie  died  in  1683,  leaving  a collection  of  Sei-mons.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Xouc.  Iiiog.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Drelincourt,  Laurent,  son  of  Charles  (q.  v.), 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1625.  After  having  completed 
his  studies  at  Saumtir,  he  was  called  to  the  Reformed 
Church  at  La  Rochelle.  He  was  ordained  in  1651  by 
his  father,  and  fully  justified  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life 
and  his  Christian  humility  the  confidence  which  the 
people  of  I<a  Rochelle  had  placed  in  him.  In  1660  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  in  consequence  of  an 
edict  which  prohibited  Protestant  families,  who  had 
not  already  resided  there  before  the  year  1628,  to  live 
there.  He  accepted  a call  to  Niort,  where  he  died, 
June  2,  1680,  leaving,  Le  Saint  Minister*  de.  f Evangile 
(1651): — Sermon  sur  les  Xoces  de  Cana  (1657): — La 
Salutaire  l^erer  du  Soleil  de  Justice  (1665) : — Les  Etoiles 
de  f Egtise  et  les  Chandeliers  Mystiques  (1677)  : — Somiets 
Chretiens  (often  reprinted).  See  Lichtenberger,  Ency- 
clop.  des  Sciences  Religieuscs,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Xouc.  Riog. 
GMrale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dresde,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Naumburg,  March  4, 
1740;  studied  at  Leipsic;  was  in  1772  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1778 
professor  of  theology  there;  and  died  March  10,  1805, 
leaving,  De  1 innwrtalitate  Aninur,  Patriarchis  non  hjno- 
ta  (Leipsic,  1764): — De  Anno  Judaico  (ibid.  1766): — 
Votum  Jephtha  (ibid.  1767): — Triga  Com  mental  bout  m 
Acadd.  Critic,  (ibid.  1773): — In  Dirersitatem  I set  ion  is 
Codicis  Hebrtti,  etc.  (ibid.  1776): — In  Castiganda  Lec- 
time  Massoretica  (ibid.  1778):  — Elementa  Sermons 
Ebraici  (ibid.  1779, 1790): — De  Csu  Pentafevchi  Samari- 
taui  (ibid.  1783): — Le  Libro  Faderis  (1790-92,7  parts): 
— De  1 'era  r i 0^1  S (ibid.  1793,  1794  )-.—De  Xotione 
Spiritus  S.in  Codice  Hebraico  (ibid.  1797).  See  During, 
Die  gelthrlen  Theologen  Deutsrhlands,  i,345  sq. ; Winer, 
Hatulbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  129,  226,  270, 399, 436;  Flint, 
DibL  Jud.  i,  212.  (B.  P.) 

Dress,  Christian.  In  the  primitive  days  Chris- 
tians probably  took  little  thought  for  raiment.  They 
generally  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  their  station  and 


country.  A strong  feeling  was  prevalent  against  lux- 
ury. display,  and  immodesty  in  apparel.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  the  1st  century,  “gav  clothing”  was  found  in 
Christian  assemblies.  Tertullian  likens  those  who  adorn 
themselves  with  costly  articles  to  the  woman  “arrayed 
in  purple  and  scarlet  color”  spoken  of  iu  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  pope  also,  in  several  councils,  declared 
against  extravagant  dressing.  Pope  Zacharias  decreed 
(A.D.  743)  that  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  should  not 
use  secular  dress,  but  onlji  the  sacerdotal  tunic;  and 
that  when  they  walked  out,  whether  in  city  or  country 
— unless  on  a long  journey  — they  should  wear  some 
kind  of  upper  garment  or  wrapper.  The  second  Coun- 
j cii  of  Nice,  in  the  year  787,  condemns  bishops  and  cler- 
| ics  who  distinguish  themselves  by  the  richness  and 
j brilliant  colors  of  their  dress.  So  Tarasius,  patriarch 
; of  Constantinople,  bade  his  clergy  abstain  from  golden 
girdles,  and  from  garments  bright  with  silk  and  purple, 

| prescribing  girdles  of  goats'  hair,  and  tunics  decent  but 
not  gorgeous.  The  Council  of  Aix  (A.D.  816)  inveighs 
against  personal  ornament  and  splendor  of  dress  in  the 
clergy,  and  exhorts  them  to  lie  neither  splendid  nor 
slovenly.  Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Anliq.  s.  v. 

Dresser,  Charles,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Feb.  24, 1800.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  University  in  1823;  spent  some  time 
in  Virginia,  as  tutor  in  private  families ; studied  theol- 
ogy under  bishop  Meade,  by  whom  he  was  ordained ; re- 
! moved  to  Springfield,  111.,  as  rector  there ; subsequently 
was  employed  by  bishop  Chase  in  the  business  depart- 
ment of  Jubilee  College,  in  which  institution  he  was, 
for  a time,  a professor ; and  died  there  March  25,  1865. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Dreux,  Philippe  i»e,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  went 
: twice  to  the  Holy  Land  (1178  and  1190)  to  fight  the 
| infidels,  and  on  his  second  visit  remained  a captive  at 
Bagdad  for  some  time.  After  his  return  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  English,  fell  into  their  hands  in  1197, 
and  was  put  by  king  Richard  into  a close  prison.  Pope 
Cclestine  III  interposed  with  the  king  of  England  for 
his  deliverance,  but  Richard  declined,  in  a humorous 
reply.  The  bishop  being  finally  set  free,  turned  liis 
arms,  in  1210,  against  the  Alhigcnses,  and  in  1214  he 
appeared  on  the  field  of  lkm vines  as  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  day.  He  died  in  his  diocese  in  1217.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Xouc.  Uioy.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Drevet,  Pierre,  an  eminent  French  engraver,  was 
bora  at  Lyons  in  1663,  and  after  having  studied  under 
Germain  Audran  in  bis  native  city,  went  to  Paris  to 
complete  his  preparation.  The  following  are  his  best 
prints:  Abrahams  Sacrifice;  The.  Annunciation ; The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ; The  Crucifixion.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1738.  See  Spooner,  Hiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
.4  rts,  a.  v. 

Drevet,  Pierre  Imbreb,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1697.  He  is  claimed  by  his  countrymen  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  engravers  of  any  age  or  country. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1739.  The  following  are  some  of 
his  best  works:  Adam  and  Ere  after  their  Transgres- 
sion; liebekah  Receiving  Abraham's  Presents;  The  Holy 
Family  ; The  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  ; The  Res- 
urrection ; The  Presentation  in  the  Temjde ; Christ  in 
the  Garden  of  Getksemane.  .See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  A’owr.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Drew,  Daniel,  for  many  years  a noted  capitalist 
and  railroad  director  iu  New  York,  and  mentioned  bore 
i for  his  acts  of  Christian  munificence,  was  bom  at  Car- 
mel, Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1797.  When  fifteen 
years  old  he  enlisted  as  a substitute  in  the  state  militia, 
and  with  the  bounty  money  ns  a capital,  became  a cattle- 
drover.  In  1829  he  opened  a cattle  yard  in  New  York; 
in  1834  went  into  the  steamboat  business;  became  a 
stock-broker  and  banker  in  1844.  In  middle  life  Mr. 
Drew  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  he  ever  after  remained  an  humble  and  faithful 
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member.  In  I860  he  founded  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Madison.  N.  J.,  by  a gift  of  $500,000,  paying 
over  to  its  trustees  in  all  not  far  from  $750,000.  He 
gave  $250,000  for  the  founding  of  the  Drew  Seminary 
for  Toung  Ladies,  at  Carmel.  He  also  built  a fine 
church  at  his  native  place,  and  another  at  Brewsters; 
in  addition,  he  freely'  gave  to  many  other  benefactions. 
Mr.  Drew  was  remarkably  bold  and  successful  in  his 
enterprises,  but,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  “got  caught 
at  last,”  and  in  1876  was  a poor  man.  He  died  Sept. 
18,  1870,  regretting  chiefly  his  inability  to  carry  out 
his  benevolent  enterprises.  See  Simpson,  Cyclop.  of 
Methodism  ; Christian  Adcocate  (N.  Y.),  1879,  p.  616. 

Dreyer,  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many. was  born  Dec.  2*2, 1610,  at  Stettin.  He  studied  at 
Jena,  Wittenberg,  Kostock,  and  Konigsbcrg.  In  the  lat- 
ter place  he  was  also  appointed  professor  of  theology 
and  first  court-preacher,  and  died  there.  Aug.  3, 1688.  Of 
his  many  writings  we  name,  De  Principiis  Fidei  Chris- 
tiana:— Dt  Corpore  et  Sanguine.  Christ i in  S.  Eucha- 
rist ia  Prcrscnte: — De  Justifications  et  Cerlitudine  Gra- 
tia ex  Job  tr,  20,  21 : — De  Primalu  Romani  Pontificis: 
— I)e  Jgne  Purgatorio,  quern  Redit  Romana  Ecclesia. 
See  Jdcher,  A Ugemeines  Gelchrten-f. exikon , s.  v. ; Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Pit.  ii,  496.  (B.  1*.) 

Drisius,  Samuel,  of  Leyden,  was  pastor  of  the  Hol- 
land Church  in  London  until,  in  1652,  he  was  called  and 
removed  to  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  New’ 
York  city,  where  he  ministered  until  his  death  in  1682. 
Once  in  every  month  he  preached  to  the  Waldenses  on 
Staten  Island.  He  was  the  colleague  of  the  elder 
Megapolensis  for  twelve  years,  and  is  said,  like  him,  to 
have  been  very  intolerant  towards  those  who  dissented 
from  his  religious  views.  At  their  instance  governor 
Stuyvesant  issued  a proclamation  against  conventicles, 
under  which  tines  and  imprisonment  were  inflicted  upon 
those  who  disobeyed  the  order.  The  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Company,  however,  soon  rebuked  and  rectified  these 
unwarranted  proceedings.  Mr.  Drisius  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  linguist.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  p.  74;  De  Witt,  Hist.  Dis- 
courses, p.  35  36,  69.  (W.  J.  It.  T.) 

Droctigisilius,  fifteenth  bishop  of  Soissons,  tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  6th  century*. 

Droctoaldus,  Saint,  fourteenth  bishop  of  Aux- 
erre,  died  in  November,  cir.  A.D.  532. 

Droctoveus,  the  abbot,  was  a disciple  of  Ger- 
mauiLs  the  bishop;  his  decease  at  Paris  is  commemo- 
rated March  10. 

Drogon  (1).  a French  prelate,  said  to  have  been  the 
natural  son  of  Charlemagne,  became  in  820  abbot  of 
Luxcuil,  where,  under  his  direction,  science  and  art 
flourished.  In  829  he  was  made  bishop  of  Metz.  He 
was  drowned  in  a river  while  fishing,  in  855  or  857. 
See  Hoefer.  ,Vour.  liiog  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Drogon  (2)  (or  Drocon),  a French  prelate,  was 
made  bishop  of  Beauvais  iu  1030.  In  1035  he  founded 
the  convent  of  St.  Svmphoricn  - les-  Beauvais.  The 
king  of  France,  Henry  I,  in  one  of  his  diplomas  qualifies 
him  as  a “ vir  divinie  roligioni  totus  mancipatus.”  He 
died  at  Beauvais,  April  21,  1047.  See  Hoefer,  Nouc, 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Drogon  (3),  a French  cardinal  and  theologian,  was 
born  in  Champagne,  entered  the  Benedictine  order, 
became  prior  of  St.  Nicolas  of  Rhcims,aud  in  1128  was 
elected  abbot  of  St.  Jean  de  Laon.  Pope  Innocent  II 
called  him  to  Rome  in  1130,  and  made  him  bishop  of 
Ostia  and  cardinal.  He  died  in  1138,  leaving  several 
treatises  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (Paris,  1644), 
i,  565.  See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Droma,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  second  strong 
chain  which  the  Asas  had  made  to  bind  the  wolf  Fen- 
ris.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  with  it,  but  when 
he  shook  himself  it  flew  in  pieces. 


Dromic,  a term  applied  to  Oriental  churches  of  the 
apsidal  or  basilican  form,  from  their  similarity  to  a race- 
course. The  original  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  was 
of  this  style. 

Drops,  Festival  of  the,  a ceremony'  observed  by 
the  Copts  on  June  12,  annually’,  because  on  that  day’ 
the  drops  of  dew  fall  which  are  believed  to  lead  to  the 
rise  of  the  Nile.  As  soon  as  this  dew  has  fallen,  the  wa- 
ter begins  to  be  corrupt,  and  assumes  a greenish  color, 
which  increases  more  and  more  till  the  river  ap;>ears 
as  a lake  covered  over  with  moss.  This  lasts  from 
twenty  to  forty  days.  As  soon  as  the  green  color  is 
gone,  the  river  liccomes  red  and  very  muddy.  The 
Copts  called  the  drops  of  dew  the  benediction  of  heaven, 
and  believed  that  the  Almighty  sent  down  Michael  the 
archangel  to  infuse  these  sacred  drops  into  the  Nile 
that  it  might  begin  to  rise,  and  at  length  irrigate  and 
fertilize  their  country.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  v.  Sec  Nile;  Niles. 

Droais,  a virgin,  probably  of  Antioch,  in  Syria, 
burned  for  her  faith  (as  mentioned  by  Chrysostom,  ii, 
688),  and  commemorated  Sept.  22. 

Drostan  (Throatan,  Drustan,  or  Dunatan),  a 

Scotch  saint,  commemorated  Dec.  14,  is  said  to  have 
been  of  royal  blood,  and  abbot  of  Holy  wood,  and  after- 
wards of  Glencsk,  in  Forfarshire,  about  the  end  of  the 
6th  century*. 

Droate-HUlahofij  Clement  August,  Baron  vox, 
a professor  of  canon  law,  was  born  at  Colsfeld,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1793.  He  studied  theology'  and  philosophy  at 
Mllnster,  where  Hermes  was  his  teacher.  From  1814 
to  1817  he  was  professor  at  the  Mllnster  Gymnasium. 
When  called  to  Berlin  by  the  government,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  canon  law,  resigned  his  position 
at  Mllnster,  and  commenced  his  lectures  at  Bonn  iu 
1822.  Ho  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Aug.  13,  1832.  He  pub- 
lished, J^hrbuch  des  Naturrechts  und  der  Philosophic 
(Bonn,  1823  ; 2d  ed.  1831): — Ueber  das  Naturrecht  a Is 
eine  Quelle,  des  Kirchenrechts  (ibid.  1822):  — Religions- 
philosophische  Abhaiuilungen  (ibid.  1824): — Grumlsatzc 
des  gemeinen  Kirchenrechts  der  Kathnliken  und  Evan- 
gtlischm  in  Deutschland  (Mllnster,  1828-33,  2 vols.). 
(B.  P.) 

Drottea  (or  Drotner,  nlso  Diar)  were  the  heathen 
Teutonic  priests  in  ancient  Germany  and  Britain.  Their 
office  was  confined  to  certain  families,  anil  was  heredi- 
tary in  its  transmission;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
far  inferior  both  in  wealth  and  power  to  the  Druids. 
They  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  in  virtue  of  their  sa- 
cred calling;  being  exempted  from  war,  prohibited  from 
appearing  in  arms,  and  even  from  mounting  a horse. 
The  Teutonic  pagans  had  also  an  order  of  priestesses, 
who  served  in  the  temples  of  their  female  deities;  and 
Friga  (q.  v.)  was  attended  by  kings’  daughters,  and  la- 
dies of  the  highest  rank  of  nobility'.  Some  of  these 
consecrated  females  were  consulted  as  infallible  oracles, 
and  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  as  if  they  them- 
selves were  divinities. 

Drouais,  Jean  Germain,  a distinguished  French 
painter,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  25, 1763,  and  instructed 
by  his  father.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Royal 
Academy  by  his  admirable  picture  of  The  Canaanitish 
Woman  at  the  Feet  of  Christ.  He  died  at  Rome,  Feb. 
13,  1788.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
8.  v.;  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Getiirale,  s.  v. 

Dructegangus.  (1)  Third  abbot  of  Gnrzc,  in  tho 
diocese  of  Metz,  died  A.D.  769.  (2)  Eighth  abbot  of 

Jumifeges,  in  Normandy,  A.D.  753. 

Druigen,  an  Irish  saint,  commemorated  March  6, 
was  a sister  of  St.  Brigida  (q.  v.). 

Drum,  Sacred,  an  instrument  of  mAgical  incanta- 
tion formerly  in  use  among  the  native  Laplanders.  It 
was  made  of  the  body  or  trunk  of  a pine  or  hollow 
birch,  which  could  be  found  only  in  particular  spots. 
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and  every  part  of  which,  both  trunk  and  branches,  had 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  being  inflected  from  the 
right  to  the  left.  The  drum  was  constructed  of  one 
entire  piece  of  wood,  hollowed  out  in  the  middle.  The 
upper  part,  which  was  flat,  was  covered  with  skin,  and 
the  lower  jiart, which  was  convex, was  so  constructed  that 
after  they  made  two  long  openings  in  it  the  wood  be-  i 
tween  served  as  a handle.  The  rims,  which  kept  the  , 
skin  tight  in  a kind  of  circular  form,  were  not  exactly  i 
round,  but  rather  oval.  Upon  the  skin  thus  stretched  , 
on  the  head  of  the  drum,  the  Laplanders  painted  vari- 
ous figures  in  red,  which  seemed  to  be  of  somewhat 
hieroglypbical  character.  There  were  added  to  this 
copper  rings  of  various  patterns,  to  be  used  in  incanta- 
tions. The  hammer  with  which  the  drum  was  beaten 
was  made  from  the  horn  of  a reindeer. 

Dnimm,  John  II.,  M.D.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1827 ; 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Medical  College  in  1852;  j 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1857,  and  presbyter  in  1863;  in 
1857  officiated  in  Brookville,  I ml. ; in  1859,  was  rector 
of  St.  James’s  Church,  DundafT.  Pa.;  in  1862,  of  St. 
James's  Church  in  Bristol;  in  1875.  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
New  Britain.  Conn. ; in  1877  he  was  in  San  Saba,  Tex., 
but  returned  in  the  following  year  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  where 
he  dieel,  March  5,1879.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1880, 
p.  171. 

Drummond,  E.  A.  H.,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
who  was  bora  in  1758  and  died  in  1830,  published,  Ser- 
mon* (1792) : — Catechetical  Questions  Prior  to  Conjinna-  , 
tion  (Lond.  1813).  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Drummond,  George,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
descended  from  the  family  of  Hawthoraden.  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  July,  1761 ; presented  to  the  living  at  Dun- 
barton in  August,  17G5;  ordained  May  1, 1766 ; and  died 
Feb.  14, 1819,  aged  eighty-one  year*.  He  was  a man 
of  high  respectability,  deep  erudition,  and  emiuent 
worth.  He  published  A n Account  of  the  Parish.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance , ii,  370. 

Drummond,  J antes.  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
third  son  of  Rev.  James  Drummond  of  Deanstown,  was 
probably  bora  at  Fowlis,  Perthshire,  in  1G19;  gradu- 
ated at  Su  Andrews’  University  in  1645;  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  living  at  Auchterarder  about  1650;  trans- 
ferred to  Muthill  in  1656;  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Brechin  in  1684,  retaining  the  parish  of  Muthill  in  con- 
junction, which  he  resigned  in  1686.  lie  had  a pen- 
sion from  James  II  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  in  ‘ 
December,  1685;  signed  an  address  to  the  king  in  No-  J 
vember,  1688,  just  before  his  majesty's  abdication,  and 
preached  for  the  last  time  in  the  cathedral,  April  14, 
1689,  three  days  after  episcopacy  had  been  abolished. 
When  deprived,  he  resided  for  four  years  in  Siam's 
Castle,  with  John,  carl  of  Errol,  and  died  in  1695. 
He  was  a good  and  pious  man.  diligent  in  his  office, 
read  the  Scriptures  daily  in  the  original ; and  while  his 
chief  and  patron,  the  earl  of  Perth,  was  zealous  to  pro- 
mote popery,  he  was  as  strenuously  and  determinedly  1 
opposed  to  popery  as  any  one  in  the  kingdom.  See  : 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  747,  780;  iii,  891;  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  169. 

Drummond,  William  Hamilton,  D.D.,  a schol- 
ar, poet,  and  divine,  died  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct.  16,  i 
1865,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  He  was  the  author  of  j 
poems  on  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
etc. ; and  prepared  also  a translation  of  Lucretius.  See 
Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop.  1865,  p.  675. 

Drunkenness.  Denunciations  of  this  vice  arc 
contained  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Test.  St.  Paul  ex-  | 
pressly  includes  drunkards  among  those  who  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  vice  became  pe- 
culiarly shameless  at  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera.  The  surrounding  nations,  too,  were  drunk- 
ards. Drunken  habits  were  to  afford  a presumption 


against  a person  accused  before  the  Church  courts.  Still, 
the  vice  flourished  among  the  Christians.  Jerome 
warns  the  priests  never  to  smell  of  wine.  RcveUings 
and  drunkenness  were  deemed  allowable  in  commem- 
orating the  martyrs.  The  first  distinct  Church  enact- 
ment against  drunkenness  appears  in  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Tours.  The  West,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  home  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  A 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Autun,  A.D.  670,  enacted  that 
no  gluttonous  or  drunken  priest  should  touch  the  sacra- 
ment or  say  the  mass  under  pain  of  losing  his  dignity. 
The  Council  of  Berkharnstead  enacted  that  if  a priest 
be  so  drunk  that  he  cannot  fulfil  his  office  he  should 
be  deposed  by  the  bishop.  In  regard  to  drunkenness 
in  the  Church  in  Britain,  Boniface  says : “ It  is  also 
said  in  your  parishes  drunkenness  is  a too  common  evil, 
so  that  not  only  do  the  bishops  not  forbid  it,  but  them- 
selves, drinking  too  mueh,  become  intoxicated,  and  com- 
pel others  to  do  so,  offering  them  larger  beakers.”  In 
the  Carlovingian  period  civil  {ienalties  or  disabilities 
!>egan  to  be  inflicted  for  drunkenness.— Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v.  Sec  TtuirKUAXCK. 

Drury,  Asa,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  July 
26, 1802.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1829,  and 
for  two  years  following  was  rector  of  the  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar-school  at  New  Haven ; was  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  the  Baptist  ministry,  Sept.  14,  1834;  was  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  Denison  University,  Granville, 
O.,  and  held  the  office  one  year.  1836;  for  three  years 
(1836-39)  was  professor  of  Greek  in  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege; the  year  following  a professor  in  what  is  now 
Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me.,  then  returned  to 
Cincinnati  College;  after  a time  became  principal  of 
the  classical  school  connected  with  the  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Institute  at  Covington.  Ky.,  and  at  the  same 
time  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Greek  lit- 
erature; for  several  years  was  principal  of  the  high- 
school,  and  superintendent  of  schools  in  Covington ; and 
6pent  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  in  St.  Anthonv.  Minn, 
where  he  was  pastor  of  a Baptist  Church,  ile  died 
March  18,  1870.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Drasus,  a martyr  at  Antioch  with  Zosirous  and 
Theodoras;  commemorated  Dec.  14. 

Drays  (Lat.  Drusius ).  John,  a Belgian  canon,  was 
bom  at  Cumptich,  near  Tirlemont,  in  1568.  He  stud- 
ied at  St.  Trond,  at  Namur,  and  at  Louvain ; joined 
the  order  of  Prcmonstrants  at  the  abbey  of  du  Parc, 
near  I»uvain,  May  29,  1588;  taught  theology  there; 
in  1604  became  deputy  for  the  states  of  Brabant,  and 
the  following  year  vicar  of  the  circarii  of  Brabant  and 
Friesland.  He  was  charged  by  archduke  Allicrt  with 
several  missions  in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline; appointed  circarius  in  Spain  in  1630;  and  finally 
was  counsellor  of  the  state.  He  died  at  Brussels,  March 
25,  1634,  leaving,  Visitatio  Aimer  Vnirersitatis  I. or  ani- 
ens is  (Louvain,  1617): — Exhortatio  ad  Candidi  Ordinis 
Pramonstratcnsis  Reliyiosos  (ibid.  1621) : — Statuta  Can- 
didi  et  Canon  id  Ordinis  Prcrmcmstratevsis  Rcnorata,  etc. 
(ibid.  1628).  Sec  Hoofer,  Xour.  Bioy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Druzbicki.  Caspar,  a Jesuit,  was  bora  in  1589  at 
Sieradz,  in  Poland,  and  died  at  Posen  in  1662.  He  wrote 
De  I’ariis  Passion  is  Christi  Medifandi  Mod  is  (Lublin, 
1652) : — Fasciculus  Exerdtationum,  etc.  (Cracow,  1662) : 
— Tdbunal  C on sd entice,  etc.  (ibid.  1672): — In  Domini- 
cas  Totius  armi  Consider  a tiones  (1679)  1 — Lapis  Lydins, 
etc.  (1699;  a German  translation  was  published  in  1739; 
a more  recent  one  is  that  by  Ratio,  1884).  A complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  issued  at  Ingolstadt  in  1732, 
2 vols.  fob,  under  the  title  Venerabilis  P.  Gaspads  Druz- 
bicki Opera  Omnia.  Sec  Fncyklop.  Kosdclna.  iv,  355 ; 
I.lldkc,  in  Wctzer  u.  Wcltc’s  Kirchen-  Lerikou,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Dryads  (from  ipi>£,  an  oak),  female  deities  of  an 
inferior  rank,  who  presided  over  woods.  They  were 
much  more  fortunate  than  the  Hamadryads,  haviDg 
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the  liberty  of  walking  about,  and  even  surviving  the 
destruction  of  the  trees  over  which  they  presided.  They 
also  had  the  liberty  of  marrying.  The  poets  frequently 
confound  the  Dryads,  Hamadryads,  and  Naiads. 

Dryander,  Hermann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  22, 1809,  at  Halle,  where  he 
also  pursued  his  theological  studies.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  deacon  at  the  church  “ Unsere  Liebeu  Francn” 
there,  in  1876  first  preacher,  and  died  ns  siq>criutendent 
and  member  of  consistory,  Feb.  15, 1880.  See  Zum  Ge- 
dachlniss  Dr.  Hermann  Ludwig  Dryandt  r’s (Halle,  1880). 
(B.  P.) 

Dualla  Version  of  tiik  Sckiftcres.  In  this 
language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  Cameroons  district, 
West  Africa,  some  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Test, 
has  been  translated  by  the  Itev.  A.  Saker,  of  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society.  The  grammar  has  been  treat- 
ed by  Saker  in  Grammatical  Elements  of  the  Dualla  Lan- 
guage (1855).  (B.  P.) 

Dubbs,  Joseph  S.,  D.D.,  a German  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Upper  Milford,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct. 
1C,  1796.  His  early  education  was  received  at  a Quaker 
school,  and,  after  studying  theology  four  years  under 
Rev.  F.  I*  Herman,  D.D.,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1822.  He  received  the  charge  of  Windsor  and  Weiss 
churches,  Berks  County,  in  June,  the  same  year,  and  was 
onlaincd  in  1823.  In  1824  the  Eppler’s  Church,  and  in 
1820  the  Hains  Church,  were  added  to  his  charge,  of 
which  he  remained  pastor  until  1831.  From  this  period 
until  1861  he  was  pastor  of  the  Allentown,  Egypt,  Un- 
ion, and  Jordan  churches.  That  year  he  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  Allentown  Church,  which  had  increased  to 
twelve  hundred  members,  continuing  to  preach  to  the 
remaining  three  until  1866,  when  he  retired  from  active 
labor,  and  removed  to  Allentown,  where  he  died,  April 
14,  1877.  He  was  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  and  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  popularity. 
I)r.  Dubbs  was  a frequent  correspondent  of  the  German 
periodicals  of  his  Church,  and  the  author  of  several  pop- 
ular German  hymns.  Sec  llarbaugh,  Fathers  of  the 
Germ.  Ref.  Church , v,  239. 

Du  Bee,  Philippe,  a French  prelate,  was  born  in 
1524.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Vannes  in  1559, 
and  six  years  later  passed  to  the  diocese  of  Nantes. 
He  was  one  of  those  prelates  who  held  the  place  of 
ecclesiastical  peers  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV  in 
1589.  The  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  archbish- 
opric of  Rhcims,  and  in  the  year  following  he  received 
the  title  of  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  the  bulls  were  not  forwarded  before  the  end  of  three 
years,  on  account  of  the  differences  of  Henry  IV  with 
the  court  of  Rome.  Du  Bee  died  in  1605.  He  left  a 
collection  of  Sermons , and  a French  translation  of  the 
Treatise  of  the  W blows  of  St.  Ambrose  (Paris,  1590). 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Dubhan  is  the  name  of  two  Irish  saints:  (1)  A 

priest,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  commem- 
orated Nov.  11.  (2)  A pilgrim  in  the  County  Wexford, 
commemorated  Feb.  11. 

Dubhdalethe  is  the  name  of  three  abbots  of  Ar- 
magh. in  Ireland,  one  in  the  8th  century,  and  two  in 
the  10th  and  11th;  also  of  an  abbot  of  Kilskeerv,  Coun- 
ty Meatb,  who  died  A.D.  750. 

Dubhthach  (or  Duach)  is  the  name  of  three  Irish 
saints:  (1)  A bishop  of  Armagh,  A.D.  497-513;  com- 
memorated Feb.  5.  (2)  A companion  of  Moling  (q.  v.)( 
commemorated  Oct.  7.  (3)  Priest  of  king  Leogairc, 
converted  by  St.  Patrick,  A.D.  433. 

Dubois,  Benjamin,  a Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, descended  from  the  French  Huguenots  who  settled 
on  Staten  Island  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  Ixiuia 
X IV,  was  bom  in  1739.  He  studied  theology  under 
R«v.  J.  II.  Goetschius,  was  licensed  by  the  American 
Clwais  in  1764.  and  for  sixty-three  years  was  pastor 
of  the  united  Reformed  Dutch  churches  of  Freehold 


and  Middletown,  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  During  the 
Revolutionary’  war  he  was  foremost  among  the  defend- 
ers of  liberty,  and  often  preached  to  his  people  upon 
their  duty  during  the  struggle.  He  died  in  1827.  See 
Marcellus,  Hist.  Discourse ; Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ilf. 
Church  in  A merica,  p.  75.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Dubois,  Gerard,  a French  Church  historian, 
was  born  at  Orleans  in  1629.  He  became  a member  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory’  in  1G50,  and  taught 
rhetoric  there  several  years.  He  wrote  the  concluding 
volume  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Lc  Cointe,  in- 
cluding a life  of  the  latter  (1683).  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  Ilarlav,  archbishop  of  Paris,  to  undertake  a 
History  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  the  first  volume  of 
which  (1690)  carries  it  down  to  1108.  Du  Boia  died  at 
Paris,  July  1,  1696,  leaving  the  second  volume  unfin- 
ished. It  was  completed  by  fathers  La  Ripe  and  Desmo- 
leta  (1710),  and  brings  the  history  down  to  1364.  See 
Landon,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Sour.  Hiog.  Ginirale , 
s.  v. 

Dubois,  Gualterus,  a distinguished  minister  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Strcefkcrk, 
in  Holland,  in  1666,  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Leyden  in  1697,  when  lie  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  His  father,  Rev.  Peter  Dubois,  was  a very 
eminent  minister  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  settled  in 
Amsterdam,  the  one  hundredth  in  succession  from  the 
Reformation.  The  son  came  to  America,  when  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  as  the  colleague  of  dominie  Selyns  in 
the  Dutch  Church  of  New  York,  where  he  ministered 
fifty-one  years  with  great  acceptance  and  ability.  He 
was  a man  of  noble  presence,  of  amiable  spirit,  and  dig- 
nified bearing;  a diligent  student  and  ex|>oiindcr  of 
God's  Word,  whole  books  of  the  Bible  Ix-ing  left  among 
the  subjects  of  his  pulpit  instructions,  in  bis  elaljorate 
and  beautiful  manuscripts;  also  a strong  advocate  of 
the  independence  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
from  foreign  control,  especially  in  the  matter  of  min- 
isterial education  and  ordination,  although  he  died  be- 
fore this  question  reached  its  crisis  in  the  disruption 
of  the  Church.  His  death,  which  followed  a brief  ill- 
ness, in  his  eightieth  year,  called  forth  universal  ex- 
pressions of  public  grief  and  respect  for  his  character 
and  services.  He  was  regard  oil  more  as  “a  bishop 
among  the  Dutch  churches  than  as  the  pastor  of  a 
single  organization.”  Sec  Dc  Witt,  Memorial;  Smith, 
Hist,  of  Sac  York;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref,  Church 
in  America,  8.  v. ; Taylor,  A mails.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Dubois,  Jean  (1),  a reputable  French  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1626.  Among  other  excellent 
works,  he  executed  the  statues  of  St.  Stephen  and  St. 
Medard,  and  the  tomb  of  Pierre  Odcbert,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Dijon;  the  grand  altar  and  the  Assumptbm  of 
the  Virgin,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  statue 
of  the  Virgin  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  He  died 
Nov.  29, 1694.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Hiog.  Generate,  s.  v.; 
Spooner,  Hiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts.  s.  v. 

Dubois,  Jean  (2)  ( Joannes  a Hosco,  otherwise 
Olicarius'),  a French  preacher,  was  bom  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ltith  century.  After  living  for  some  time  as 
a Cclestine  monk,  he  obtained  permission  of  the  pope  to 
become  a soldier,  and  in  that  capacity  acquitted  him- 
self so  well  as  to  obtain  the  favor  of  king  Henry  III, 
who  styled  him  “ the  emperor  of  monks.”  When  |x?nce 
was  restored,  he  quitted  the  profession  of  arms  and  re- 
turned to  his  cloister.  lie  was  a favorite  preacher,  and 
was  selected  by  Henry  IV  to  be  one  of  bis  ordinary 
chaplains ; and  so  highly’  esteemed  by  cardinal  Scrnphin 
Olivier  that  be  adopted  him,  gave  him  his  nnme  and 
amis,  and  obtained  for  him  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Beau- 
lieu, in  Argonne.  He  was  n strenuous  opponent  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  on  June  0, 1610  (Trinity  Sunday),  declaimed 
against  them,  and  especially’  against  the  books  of  Mari- 
ana and  Becau,  in  the  Church  of  St-  Eustachius.  For 
this,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  as  agent  extraordinary  for 
Louis  XIII,  he  was,  Nov.  11,  1611,  thrown  iuto  prison, 
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where  he  died,  after  fifteen  years’  confinement,  Aug.  28, 
1626.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  Floriacensis  Bibli- 
otheca Benedictina , etc.  (Lyons,  1605, 8 vo).  See  Latidon, 
Ecclts.  Did.  s.  v. ; Hoofer,  Nouv.  Bioy.  h <inerale,  a.  v. 

Dubois,  Jean  Antoine,  a French  missionary, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  seminary  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, member  of  the  Asiatic  societies  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras,  was  bon)  in 
1765  at  St.  Kemcze  (Ardeche).  About  1791  he  went  to 
Mysore  to  preacli  Christianity,  bis  principal  residence 
being  at  Pettah,  near  Seringapatam,  After  tbirtv-two 
years  of  sojourn  in  India,  he  returned  to  Europe  with 
the  strong  conviction  that  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
the  conversion  of  the  Hindfts  was  impossible.  This 
opinion,  which  he  advanced  in  his  letters  on  the  Stole 
of  Christianity  in  India  (Loud.  1823),  became  in  England 
the  object  of  very  lively  attacks.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Feb.  7,  1848.  For  the  list  of  Dubois’  other  writings, 
see  Hocfer,  Souc.  Bioy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dubois,  John,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  24,  1764,  and  ordained  in  1787. 
He  came  to  America  in  1791 ; labored  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia ; founded  Mount  St.  Maty’s  College  and  Semi- 
nary, Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1807 ; succeeded  John  Connol- 
ly as  bishop  of  New  York  in  1826,  and  died  in  that  city, 
Dec.  20, 1842.  He  was  highly  revered  in  his  own  de- 
nomination. See  Dc  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hitt,  of  the  Cath. 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.70, 104,897  sq. 

Dubric  (or  Dyfrig),  archbishop  of  Caerleon,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  story  of  king  Alfred  of  England  as 
famous  for  sanctity,  was  the  grandson  of  Biychan,  king 
of  Brecknockshire,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  Llandaff,  al>out  A.D.470,  and  to  have  died  in 
522.  His  bones  were  transferred  in  1120  to  the  new  I 
cathedral  on  the  island  of  Enlli  or  Bardsev,  where  they 
had  been  originally  interred.  His  death  is  commem- 
orated Nov. 4,  and  his  translation  Slav 29. 

Duchacet,  Henry  William,  D.D.,  a minister  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  entered  upon  public 
life  as  a physician  in  New  York  city ; but  about  1824  he 
was  ordained,  and  after  having  fillet!  several  other  im- 
portant positions,  in  1833  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Stephen’s  parish,  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  Dec.  13, 
1865,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  For  many  years  he  was 
a leading  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
diocese,  and  was  associated  with  most  of  its  religious 
societies.  By  his  agency  a great  charity  was  inau- 
gurated, the  Burd  Asylum  for  Orphans;  and  he  had 
planned  an  asylum  for  disabled  clergymen,  having 
already  taken  the  preliminary'  steps  for  its  establish- 
ment, when  his  sudden  death  frustrated  his  design. 
See  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Dec.  April,  1866,  p.  126. 

Ducks,  in  early  Christian  art.  These  birds  occur 
repeatedly  in  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  Duomo  at  Ravenna, 
on  the  great  piers  at  the  cast  end,  and  at  the  same  place 
in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista.  The  reason 
for  their  use  is  unknown,  but  has  been  supposed  to  be 
either  on  account  of  the  bright  colors  or  because  domes- 
ticated in  the  monasteries. 

Ducreux,  Gabriel  Marie,  a French  historian, 
dean  at  Auxerre  and  afterwards  at  Orleans,  was  born  at 
the  Intter  place,  June  27,  1743,  and  died  there  Aug.  24, 
1790.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Les  Siicles  Chri- 
tiens  (Paris,  1775, 9 vols. ; ( lerman  translation  by  Fischer, 
Vienna  and  Landshut,  1781-  90): — Pensees  et  Reflexions 
(Paris,  1765, 2 vols.).  See  Hefele,  in  Wctzer  u.  Welte’s 
Kirchen- Lrxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dudd,  eleventh  bishop  of  Winchester,  between  781 
and  785. 

Dudley,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  became  a 
prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1724,  was  installed  archdeacon 
of  Bedford,  June  11,  1731,  and  died  about  1745.  He 
published  a few  single  Sermons.  See  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 


Dudley,  William,  an  English  prelate  of  the  15th 
century,  son  of  John  Dudley,  the  eighth  baron  of  Dud- 
ley', Staffordshire,  was  educated  at  University  (Allege, 
Oxford,  thence  preferred  dean  of  Windsor,  and  after- 
wards for  six  years  bishop  of  Durham.  He  died  in 
London  in  1483,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  Enyland  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  131. 

Dudiing,  Claudius  Antony,  a Swiss  prelate,  was 
appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Lausanne  in  1716,  and 
died  June  16, 1745,  leaving  Status  seu  Epocha  Ecclesice 
Avenliccnsis  (1724).  See  Iloefcr,  Nouv.  Biny.  Gtnirale. 
s.  v. 

Duff  Alexander,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman  and 
missionary',  was  born  at  Pitlochrie,  Perthshire,  April 
25, 1806.  He  was  carefully  educated  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland;  graduated  from  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  was  ordained  Aug.  12, 1829,  and  the  same 
year  sailed  for  India  with  his  wife.  The  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  voyage,  and  on  arriving  at  Calcutta 
he  was  advised  by  the  English  residents  not  to  begin 
operations  until  an  imposing  church  structure  should 
be  reared.  Nevertheless,  he  rented  a small  house  in 
that  city,  and  commenced  a school  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natives.  In  1832  three  Brahmins  were  baptized, 
an  event  which  produced  a profound  impression  upon 
all  classes.  In  1834  Dr.  Duff’s  health  gave  way,  and 
he  returned  home  for  recufieration.  He  attended  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  delivered 
a powerful  address  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  He  returned  to  India  in  1840,  and 
entered  a larger  and  much  more  suitable  building  for 
school  purposes,  which  had  been  erected  in  his  absence. 
When  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church  took  place 
in  1843,  Dr.  Duff  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Free  Church, 
though  by  this  act  he  forfeited  the  use  of  all  the  mis- 
sion property.  He  leased  a building  and  continued  bis 
labors,  the  number  of  his  pupils  having  increased  to 
eight  hundred.  A church  was  erected  which  cost 
$50,000.  Contemplating  a visit  to  his  native  land  in 
1853,  Dr.  Duff  made  an  extensive  tour  throughout  In- 
dia, that  he  might  by  personal  observation  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
people,  and  lay  them  before  the  churches  at  home. 
Before  his  embarkation,  the  people  raised  $25,000,  and 
in  addition  to  this  $50,000  were  subscribed  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  educational  and 
missionary  purposes.  In  1854  he  visited  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Wherever  he  preached,  vast  crowds 
were  assembled  to  listen  to  his  thrilling  descriptions  of 
the  land  of  his  work  and  adoption.  After  his  return 
home  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. His  health  being  feeble,  he  visited  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores,  made  a trip  to  Palestine,  and  returned 
to  India  considerably'  improved.  He  was  appointed  by 
a member  of  the  British  cabinet  to  draft  a constitution 
for  the  India  University,  and  was  chosen  dean  of  the 
faculty,  and  also  elected  a member  of  the  syndicate. 
During  all  this  time  his  own  college  in  Calcutta  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  In  1865  there  were  on  the  rolls  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  students.  Other 
schools  in  different  places  under  his  supervision  con- 
tained upwards  of  three  thousand  pupils.  In  conse- 
quence of  failiug  health  he  was  obliged  to  return  again 
to  Scotland,  not  without  the  same  tokens  of  respect  and 
esteem.  He  was  elected  professor  of  evangelical  the- 
ology in  the  new  college  of  the  Free  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, and  here  his  last  labors  were  performed.  He  died 
at  Sidmouth,  Devonshire,  England,  Feb.  12, 1878.  See 
bis  Life , by  Dr.  G.  Smith  (Edinburgh,  1880).  (W.  P.  S.) 

Duff,  David,  D.I).,  a Scotch  clergyman,  graduated 
at  the  University  of  SL  Andrews  in  1802;  was  licensed 
to  preach  May  5, 1805;  presented  to  the  living  at  Mou- 
lin the  same  year,  and  ordained  Feb.  21, 1806 ; promoted 
to  Kenmore,  March  29, 1831 ; and  was  in  1869  Father 
of  the  Church,  being  then  about  ninety  years  old.  Sec 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  812, 824. 
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Duff,  John,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  March,  1793;  presented  by  the  earl  of 
Mansfield  in  February,  1796,  to  the  living  at  Kinfauns; 
ordained  Jan.  19,  1797,  and  died  March  8, 1816,  aged 
forty-eight  years.  See  Fasti  Eedes.  Scoticana , ii,  t»46. 

Duff  Robert,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Duff  of  Kinedar,  graduated  at  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  March  29,  1756;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  October,  1762;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Kinedar  in  succession  to  his  father,  and  ordained  Sept. 
18, 1765.  He  diet!,  having  been  more  than  seven  years 
Father  of  the  Synod,  Oct.  31,  1825,  aged  eighty  six 
years.  See  Fasti  Eedes.  Scoticamr , iii,  663 

DufBeld,  Geotuje,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  at  Strasbnrg.  Lancaster  Co.,  l*a.,  July  4, 1791, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  lie 
was  for  many  years  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Detroit,  and  was  an 
active  leader  of  the  New  School  movement.  He  died 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  26, 1868.  Ills  publications  in- 
clude Spiritual  Life: — Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  : 
— MiUenariaaism  Defended:  — Claims  of  Episcopal 
Bishops  Examined,  and  other  works.  Sec  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit . and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Du  Foss6,  Pierre  Thomas,  a French  writer,  was 
bom  at  Rouen  in  1634.  He  was  educated  at  Port  Royal 
des  Champs,  and  the  impressions  which  he  received  there 
attached  him  more  and  more  to  his  teachers,  so  that  no 
persecution  could  prevail  upon  him  to  change  his  views, 
lie  was  associated  with  Tillcmont,  Lcmaistre,  Arnaud, 
D’AndilJy,  and  others.  When  imprisoned  in  1666  in 
the  Bastile,  he  found  there  Dc  Sacy,  who  was  a great 
comfort  to  him.  He  died  in  1698,  leaving  Vie  de  Bar - 
thilemy  des  Martyrs  (Paris,  1663): — Vie  de  Thomas  de 
Cantorbery  (1674): — Etude  sur  Tertullien  el  Origins 
(1675): — Vie  des  Saints , comprising  only  the  months 
of  January  and  February : — also  commentaries  on  Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Ruth,  Psalms,  and  the  Gos- 
pels. His  Mimoires  were  published  at  Utrecht  in  1739. 
See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
a.  r.  (B.  P.) 

Duguesnay,  Alfred,  a French  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1814,  was  for  many  years  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  St.  Laurent,  in  Paris,  made  bishop 
of  Limoges  in  1871,  and  died  Sept.  15, 1884. 

Duhlhajja,  the  last  of  the  four  sacred  months  of 
the  Mohammedans,  the  month  in  which  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  is  performed. 

Duilecb  (or  Doulach),  an  Irish  saint  of  Clochar, 
near  Dublin,  commemorated  Nov.  17. 

Duinsech,  an  Irish  virgin  of  Loch-Cuan,  in  Ulster, 
commemorated  Aug.  6. 

Duitsch,  Christian  Solomon,  a Protestant  minis- 
ter, was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage  at  Temesvar,  in  Hun- 
gary, in  1734.  According  to  the  fashion  of  that  time, 
hia  education  was  entirely  TalmudicaL  In  1760  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  “tnorenu,"  or  rabbinical  doctor; 
and  being  the  son-in-law  of  a wealthy  Jew,  lie  bad  ev- 
erything that  an  ambitious  Jew  could  desire.  He  de- 
voted the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  Midrashim,  but  many  a passage  treating  of  the 
Messiah,  repentance,  and  conversion  led  him  to  a dili- 
gent examination  of  Christianity.  Without  entering 
upon  the  history  of  his  inner  struggles,  which  is  given 
in  his  interesting  De  xconderlijke  Leidinge  Cods  and  Bet 
Veroolg  can  de  xoonderlijke  Leidinge  Cods  (Amsterdam, 
1767-69;  new  ed.  Nijkerk,  1870),  we  will  state  that  on 
June  25,  1767,  he  was  openly  baptized  at  Amsterdam. 
Duitsch  now  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  having  been  duly  prepared,  entered  the  Utrecht 
University,  where  he  attended  the  theological  lectures 
for  six  years.  On  April  16,  1776,  he  passed  his  exam- 
ination ; and  a year  later,  April  14,  1777,  was  elected 
pastor  at  Mydrecht,  where  he  died,  Nov.  15,  1797.  He 
wrote,  Israels  Verlossinge  en  cenwige  Behoudtnis  (Am- 
XII. — U 


sterdam,  1769-93).  Sec  Flint,  in  Delitzsch’s  Saat  auf 
Hoffnung , 1875,  p.  3 aq.  (B.  P.) 

Duke,  Richard,  an  English  divine  and  poet,  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a fellow  about  1682  Hav- 
ing been  ordained,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
lilaby,  in  Leicestershire;  in  1687  made  a prebendary 
of  Gloucester;  and  in  1688  chosen  a proctor  in  convo- 
cation for  that  Church , and  was  chaplain  to  queen  Anne. 
In  1710  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Witney,  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  died  Feb.  10  of  the  same  year.  Ho 
published  three  Sermons  in  his  lifetime,  the  first, oil  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,  preached  before  the  queen  in  1703; 
the  other  two  were  preached  in  1704.  See  Chalmers, 
Bing.  IHct.  a.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
Authors,  s.  v. 

Dula,  a martvr  at  Nicomedia,  commemorated  March 
25. 

Du  Lau,  Jkax  Marie,  a French  prelate  and  theo- 
logian, born  Oct.  30,  1738,  was  general  agent  of  the 
clergy,  and  became  archbishop  of  Arles  in  1775.  Hav- 
ing opposed  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  arrested,  af- 
ter Aug.  10,  and  imprisoned  in  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites, in  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  where  he  was  assassinated, 
Sept.  2, 1792.  He  wrote,  Adrcsse  a u Iloi  (Paris,  1792) : 
— Recue il  de  Mandemeuts  el  iMres  Pastorales  (Arles, 
1795).  His  complete  works  were  published  by  Jacques 
Constant  (ibid.  1817).  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Dulcidius  (also  Dulcius,  Doux,  or  Doucis). 
(1)  Saint,  third  bishop  of  Agen,  in  the  province  of  Bor- 
deaux, probably  in  the  5th  century,  is  commemorated 
Oct.  17 ; (2)  eighteenth  bishop  of  Anicium  (le  Puy  en 
Velay),  A.D.  705;  (3)  tenth  bishop  of  Toul,  between 
A.D.  532  and  539;  (4)  a Spanish  prelate  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, was  a priest  at  Toledo,  when  he  was  sent,  in  883, 
by  Alfonso  III  of  Castile,  to  Abub-Ali,  the  chief  of  the 
Saracens,  and  on  his  return  was  raised  to  tlic  sec  of  To- 
ledo. Joseph  Pelliccr  published,  ns  a work  of  Dulcidius, 
an  old  chronicle  written  in  Latin  (Barcelona,  1663). 
Sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  GMrale , s.  v. 

Diilcken,  Anton,  a Carthusian  monk  and  ascetic 
writer,  was  born  at  Cologne  about  1560,  and  diet!  ns 
prior  of  the  Carthusians  at  Freiburg,  Oct.  1,  1623. 
His  works  arc  mostly  translations  of  ascctical  writings, 
originally  written  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French. 
See  Hartzlicim,  Bibliotheca  Colormensis,  p.  20 ; Pctreji, 
Bibliotheca  Carthus.  p.  10;  Kessel,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's 
K irchen- Lexikort,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Dulianists,  a sect  of  Arians,  so  called  from  using 
the  word  coDXoc  to  describe  the  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father. 

Dulkaada,  one  of  the  four  sacred  months  of  the 
Mohammedans.  This  month  is  sacred  as  being  devoted 
j to  preparation  for  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

DullapheL  ail  Arabian  legendary  prophet,  said  to 
have  existed  before  Christ,  and  to  have  restored  twenty 
thousand  persons  to  life  at  one  time. 

Dumbness.  The  A postolical  Canons  excommuni- 
cate any  cleric  who  mocks  the  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind. 
These  three  classes  are  excluded  from  the  episcopate, 
not  as  defiled,  but  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Church 
should  not  bo  hindered.  The  capacity  of  the  dumb  to 
receive  the  sacraments  or  accept  a penance  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  controversy.  A whole  work  of  Fulgentius 
is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Iwtptism 
of  an  Ethiop  catechumen  after  the  loss  of  his  voice,  and 
he  concluded  that  it  was  entitled  to  the  same  validity 
as  that  of  an  infant.  This  view  prevailed  in  the  Church. 
Among  other  canonical  authorities,  the  first.  Council  of 
Orange,  A.D.  441,  enacted  that  a person  suddenly  losing 
his  voice  might  be  baptized  or  accept  a penance,  if  his 
previous  will  thereto  could  be  proved  by  the  witness  of 
others,  or  his  actual  will  by  his  noth  So  the  second 
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Council  of  Arles  (A.D.  452)  to  the  same  effect  as  regards 
baptism.  According  to  one  of  Ulpian’s  Fragment s,  the 
dumb  could  not  be  a witness  nor  make  a testament. 
By  a constitution  of  Justinian,  A.D.  681,  deaf  mutes 
were  declared  incapable  of  making  a will  or  codicil,  or 
conferring  a freedom,  unless  the  infirmity  should  not  be 
congenital,  and  they  should  have  learned  to  write  be- 
fore it  occurred,  in  which  case  they  could  exercise  these 
rights  by  writing  under  their  own  hand.  The  dumb 
were  in  all  coses  allowed  to  do  so  by  such  writing.  It 
was,  however,  held  by  the  old  law  that  the  dumb,  as 
well  as  the  deaf  and  blind,  could  lawfully  contract  mar- 
riage, and  become  subject  to  dotal  obligations.  Deaf 
mutes  were  held  excused  from  civil  honors,  but  not  from 
civic  charges.  But  the  dumb  might  lawfully  decline  a 
guardianship  or  curatorship.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 

A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Dumont,  A.  H,  P.D..  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1798.  He  was  educated  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  studied  theology  in  the  seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  His  first  pastorate  was  near 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1841  he  became  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Morristown,  N.  J. ; in  184;>  he  re- 
moved to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  interests  of  education,  and  perfected  the  public 
school  system  which  Newport  to  this  day  enjoys.  He 
died  July  5,  1865.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac, 
1866,  p.  i00. 

Dun  (Lat.  Dunnus),  eleventh  bishop  of  Rochester, 
A.D.  741. 

Dunan  (Lat.  Donafus),  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Dublin,  and  by  the  aid  of  Sitric,  the  king,  built  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  afterwards  called  Christ 
Church,  in  that  city,’  in  1038.  He  died  May  6,  1074. 
See  D'  Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A bps.  of  Dublin,  p.  26. 

Dunbar,  Columba,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of 
the  Church  of  Dunbar  about  1111.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Moray  in  1429,  and  died  in  1435,  while  on 
his  return  from  the  Council  of  Basle.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  143. 

Dunbar,  Gavin  (l),a  Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of 
Moray  in  1488,  and  continued  there  till  March  18, 1503, 
when  lie  was  made  nrchdeacon,  and  lord-register  of  St. 
Andrews,  which  offices  he  filled  fifteen  years,  and  then 
became  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  1518.  lie  died  March 
9,  1532.  It  is  said  that  this  bishop  was  the  first  to  ad- 
vise Hector  Boece  to  write  his  history  of  Scotland.  He 
built  a bridge  over  the  river  Dee,  consisting 'of  seven 
arches,  and  endowed  a hospital  for  twelve  poor  men, 
with  a preceptor,  in  1531.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  119. 

Dunbar,  Gavin  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  early 
preferred  to  the  priory  of  Whitehem,  in  Galloway,  and 
at  the  same  time  became  instructor  to  the  young  king 
James  V.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Glasgow  Dec.  22, 
1524;  in  1526  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  Aug.  21, 
1528,  lord  chancellor,  continuing  in  this  last  office  un- 
til 1543.  Having  then  some  leisure  time,  he  built  the 


See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  e.  v.; 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Dunbar,  William  (2),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
was  tutor  in  the  family  of  llPNeill;  licensed  to  preach 
in  1804;  presented  to  the  living  at  Applcgarth,  and 
ordained  May  7,  1807;  nominated  moderator  of  the 
Assembly  in  i839,  but  declined  the  honor,  and  died  Jan. 
6,  1861,  aged  eighty-one  years.  He  published,  in  the 
Naturalist's  Library,  “The  Natural  History  of  Bees" 
(Ediub.  1840): — and  An  Account  of  the  Parish  of  A p- 
plegarth.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticann,  i,  644. 

Duncan,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Dunkeld 
in  1351,  and  also  in  1354.  He  probably  died  in  that 
see  in  1863.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  84. 

Duncan,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
brother  of  David,  minister  at  Stow,  was  licensed  to 
preach  Jan.  7,  1735;  called  to  the  living  at  Traquair, 
and  ordained  assistant  and  successor,  Sept.  12,  1738; 
transferred  to  Smaiiholm,  Oct,  26, 1743;  and  died  Sept. 
29,  1795,  aged  eighty-six  years.  He  published,  .4  Pre- 
serrutire  against  the.  Principles  of  Infidelity  ( Edinb. 
1774): — The  Devout  Communicant's  A ssistaut  (Berwick, 
1792) : — The  Ecidence  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  a 
sermon  (Edinb.  1783)  :—Thr.  History  of  the  Revolution 
q/'1688  (ibid.  1790) Miscellaneous  Essays  (1799) : — .4  ft 
Account  of  the  Parish  of  Smaiiholm.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticame,  i,  257,  532. 

Duncan,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son 
of  Patrick,  minister  at  Tihbermore;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  July,  1778;  presented  to  the  living  at  Auch- 
terarder,  and  ordained  Sept.  6, 1781 ; elected  Presbytery 
clerk  in  November,  1784,  which  office  he  held  to  Jan. 
8,  1792;  transferred  to  Ralho  Feb.  1,  1803;  elected 
principal  clerk  to  the  General  Assembly  May  21,  1807; 
elected  moderator  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
1824,  and  died  July  29, 1827,  aged  seventy-one  years. 
He  published.  The  Benefits  of  Christianity,  a sermon 
(Ediub.  1806): — An  Account  of  A uchterarder.  Sec 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  141;  ii,  748. 

Duncan,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
wrote  Collects  uj>on  the  Pnncipal  Articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  England  (1754):— and  other  religious 
tracts.  He  died  in  1761.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  l>id. 
447 ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mtr.  .4  uthors, 


XII, 

a.  v. 

Duncan,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  third 
son  of  Rev.  George  Duncan,  was  educated  first  at  home, 
then  at  an  academy  at  Dumfries,  and  completed  his  stud- 
ies successively  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  Edinburgh,  at  the  last,  of  which  he  was  associ- 
ated with  Henry  Brougham,  Homer,  ami  Petty  (Marquis 
of  Lnnsdownc).  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  August, 
1798;  presented  to  the  living  at  Ruthwell  in  May,  and 
ordained  Sept.  19,  1799;  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1839;  joined  the  Free  Seces- 
sion, and  signed  the  deed  of  demission,  May  24, 1843; 
and  died  Feb.  19,  1846,  aged  seventy-one  years.  He 
superintended  the  education  of  many  young  gentlemen 


stately  gate-house  at  his  episcopal  palace  in  Glasgow,  i jn  tj,0  man8Ct  with  that  of  his  own  family;  formed  an 
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He  died  April  30,  1547.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  256. 

Dunbar,  William  (1),  a Scotch  poet  and  monk, 
was  bom  at  Salton,  East  Lothian,  about  1465,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  He  afterwards 
became  a Franciscan,  and  travelled  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  France,  as  a preacher.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  James  IV,  and  resided  at  his  court 
as  a pensioner.  He  died  in  1530.  His  poetry  began  to 
be  made  known  to  the  public  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  His  principal  allegorical  poems  are,  The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose:— The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  through  Hell: — and  The  Goblen  Terge.  Critics 
speak  in  tlic  highest  praise  of  his  poetry,  some  of  them 
placing  him  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Scottish  poets. 


auxiliary  Bible  society  in  Dumfries  in  1810;  and  found- 
ed a parish  savings  bank.  Among  his  numerous  publi- 
cations are,  A Pamphlet  on  the  Socman  Controversy 
(Liverpool,  1791) :— three  separate  Sermom : — six  sep- 
arate Letters  on  popular  passing  events :— A n Essay  on 
the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  Parish  Banks  (1815)  :— 
The  Young  South  Country  Weaver : — William  Douglas 
(Edinb.  1826,3  vols.): — Account  of  the  Runic  Monument 
at  Ruthwell  Manse  (1833) : — Sacred  Philosophy  oj'  the 
Seasons  (Edinb.  1835, 4 vols.).  He  originated  and  wrote 
for  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor;  likewise  the 
Dumfries  and  Galloway  Courier,  and  edited  it  for  seven 
years,  being  the  principal  proprietor  thereof.  He  also 
edited,  for  a lime,  the  Dumfries  Journal.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  626,  627. 
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Duncan,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
son  of  Dr.  Daniel  Duncan,  was  bom  in  1720,  nml  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  In  1745  and  1746  he  was 
chaplaiu  to  the  king's  regiment,  and  was  present  at  va- 
rious  battles  in  Scotland.  In  1768  he  was  presented  to 
the  college  living  of  South  Wamborough,  Hants,  which 
he  held  forty-five  years.  He  died  at  Doth,  Dec.  28, 
1808.  Ills  publications  include  an  Essay  on  Happi- 
ness, a poem: — Address  to  the  Rational  Advocates  of 
the  Church  of  England;  and  other  works.  See  Chal- 
mers, Riog.  Diet,  xii,  447 ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  V. 

Duncan,  John  (2),  LED.,  a Scotch  Presbyterian, 
preached  successively  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent ; at  Tad- 
ley,  Hampshire;  and  at  Wimborne,in  Dorset.  He  re- 
moved to  London  about  1790,  and  was  chosen  minister  at 
the  I’etcr  Street  Church,  Soho,  where  he  remained  some 
years  in  the  present  century.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches,  iv,  37. 

Duncan,  John  (3),  LED.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
was  ordained,  April  28,  1836,  the  first  minister  of  the 
Church  extension  parish  of  Milton,  presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow; resigned  his  parish  work  in  October,  1840;  was 
set  apart  as  missionary  to  the  Jews,  May  16,  1841 ; 
joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843,  and  wns  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  college  at  Edin- 
burgh the  same  year.  He  died  Feb.  26, 1870.  Dr.  Dun- 
can published  a Lecture  on  the  Jews,  and  Tetters  in  the 
Dome  and  Foreign  Missionary  Record.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cUs.  Scoticanir,  ii,  45;  Life,  by  David  Brown  (Edin- 
burgh, 1872). 

Duncan,  John  (4),  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in- Scotland,  Oct.  14, 1812.  He  wns  converted  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  while  attending  an  academy  at 
Huntley,  and  became  a member  of  an  Independent 
Church  in  his  native  place.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  early  manhood,  and  joined  a Baptist  church 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  Church  in  Stillwater  liceuscd  him 
to  preach,  Sept.  29, 1838,  and  he  was  ordained  in  Cohoes, 
May  22,  1839.  He  had  two  or  three  pastorates  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  then  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  several 
years.  In  1854  he  was  called  to  the  First  Church  in 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  next  to  South  Boston,  his  ministry 
here  being  between  five  and  six  years.  His  other  pas- 
torates were  in  West  Cambridge  and  Fall  River,  Mass. ; 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ; Essex,  Conn.;  and  Mansfield,  Mass. 
April  5,  1883,  his  health  suddenly  gave  way,  and  he 
died  July  28, 1884.  Sec  The  Watchman,  Aug.  14, 1884. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Duncan,  Robert  (1),  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  February,  1699 ; graduated  from  Edin- 
burgh University  in  June,  1718;  after  studying  theol- 
ogy, went  to  the  Continent  as  a tutor  to  the  brother  of 
the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  pursued  the  study  of  divinity 
and  law  at  the  University  of  Groningen,  where  he  rupt- 
ured a blood-vessel  internally,  but,  recovering,  was  prom- 
ised advancement  to  remain.  He  preferred  to  return  to 
Scotland,  and  was  licensed  at  Edinburgh,  in  October, 
1726.  During  his  preaching  at  St.  Cnthbert's  Church, 
in  Edinburgh,  he  strained  his  voice,  from  which  cause 
his  complaint  returned;  after  resting,  he  was  called 
to  the  living  at  Tillicoultry  in  October,  1727,  and  or- 
dained Jan.  25, 1728.  He  died  May  18, 1729.  He  pre- 
pared for  publication  A n {exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (Edinburgh,  1731).  Sec  Fasti  Ecclts.  Scoti- 
cantr,  iif  740. 

Duncan,  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
was  licensed  to  preach  March  27, 1776;  presented  to  the 
living  at  Dundonald  in  April,  and  ordained  Sept.  11, 
1783 ; and  died  April  14,  1816.  He  published,  InJjuleL 
i/y  the  Growing  Evil  of  the  Times,  a sermon  (Ayr,  1794) : 
— A *»  A ccount  of  the  Parish  of  Dundonald.  See  Fasti 
Eedes.  Scotuxma,  ii,  113. 

Duncan,  Willi  am  Cecil,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Jan.  24, 1824;  graduated 


i from  Columbia  College  in  1844,  and  from  the  theological 
department  of  Madison  University  in  1846;  became  ed- 
itor of  the  Southwestern  Baptist  Chronicle  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  there.  In 
1851  he  became  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  tbe 
j University  of  Louisiana,  and  in  1853  pastor  of  the 
1 Coliseum  Baptist  Church  in  the  same  city.  He  died 
! there,  May  1, 1864.  Among  his  published  writings  are 
a work  on  baptism  and  a translation  of  Von  Rhoden's 
I John  the  Baptist.  See  A ppleton's  A nnual  Cyclop,  iv, 
1 366 ; Catlicart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  349.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dunchadk  (Lat.  Donatus),  an  Irish  saint,  com- 
memorated May  25,  was  the  son  of  Ccunfaedlakh,  and 
abbot  of  ily,  A.D.  706. 

Duncker,  Hans  Gottfried  Ludwig,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  Aug.  17, 
' 1810.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  In  1836 
he  commenced  his  academical  lectures  at  Gottingen ; 
was,  in  1843,  professor  extraordinarius,  and  in  1854,  or- 
diuarius;  and  died,  doctor  of  theology  and  member  of 
consistory,  Nov.  7, 1875.  He  is  the  author  of,  Histories 
Doctrines  de  Ratione,  Qua  Inter  Peccatum  Originale  el 
Actuals  Intercedit  (Gottingen,  1837): — Des  heiligen  Ire- 
writs  Christologie  (ibid.  1843):  — Zur  Geschichte  der 
christl,  Lorp>slehre  (ibid.  1848).  Sec  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol. 
i,  299.  (B.  P.) 

Duncombe,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1730,  and  educated  at  Benet  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1750;  and,  in  1758,  or- 
dained at  Kew  chapel,  and  appointed  to  the  curacy  of 
Sundridgc,  in  Kent,  after  which  he  became  assistant 
preacher  at  St.  Anne’s,  Soho.  In  1757  he  was  present- 
J ed  to  the  united  livings  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary 
Brcdman,  in  Canterbury,  where  he  settled,  and  in  1766 
became  one  of  the  six  preachers  in  the  cathedral.  He 
died  in  1785.  His  publications  in  both  prose  and  poetry 
are  very  numerous.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Dundemore,  Stephen  de,  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family  in  Fifcshire,  and  is 
by  some  called  Dundee.  lie  was  chancellor  of  the  see 
of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards,  in  1317,  elected  bishop; 
but,  being  an  enemy  to  t he  English  interest,  king  Ed- 
ward II  would  not  consent  to  his  appointment.  He 
was  never  consecrated,  but  is  said  to  have  died  on  his 
way  to  Rome.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  242. 

Dundumore,  Thomas  df.,  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
bishop  of  Ross  in  1309,  and,  together  with  the  other 
bishops,  recognized  the  title  of  king  Robert  Bruce  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland  in  tlic  same  year.  Sec  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  187. 

Dunkan,  John,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bish- 
op of  the  Isles,  May  21,  and  consecrated  Nov.  25,  1375. 
He  died  in  1380.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  304. 

Dunkarton,  Rohkut,  a reputablo  English  mez- 
zotint engraver,  was  bom  about  1744.  lie  executed 
a large  number  of  plates  in  London,  among  which  are 
the  following : Lot  and  his  Daughters ; Christ  and  the 
Disciples  at  Emmaus  ; anil  four  subjects  from  the  life  of 
Joseph.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Dunkel,  Johann  Gotti/mi  Wilhelm,  a Reformed 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Kolben,  Sept.  28, 
1720.  He  studied  at  ilalle,  and  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1739.  In  1744  he  was  pastor 
at  Dicbzig,  near  Kiithen,  and  in  1748  at  Wulfcn  and 
Dronen,  in  tbe  county  of  Anhalt- KOthen.  He  died 
Sept.  8,  1759,  leaving,  Ilistorischkritische  Nachrichten 
von  rerstorbenen  Gelehrten  (Kiithen,  1753-60,  3 vols.) : — 
Theod.  Dassovii  de  Vacca  Rufa  Opusculum  (I.cipsic, 
1758).  Sec  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands,  i,  347  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Duulap,  James,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  1744;  educated  at 
New  Jcrsoy  College ; licensed  to  preach  by  the  Donegal 
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Presbytery  in  1776 ; in  1803  called  to  the  presidency  of  j 
Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa. ; in  1812  resigned  < 
on  account  of  increasing  infirmities,  and  died  Nov.  12, 1 
1818.  See  Sprague,  .1  mulls  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  422. 

Dunlap. William,  an  eminent  American  painter, 
was  bom  at  Perth  Amboy  in  1766.  He  commenced 
painting  portraits  in  crayons  nt  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
next  year  he  spent  some  time  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  j 
then  the  headquarters  of  Washington.  Here  he  saw 
the  general  often,  and  painted  his  portrait  and  that 
of  his  wife.  He  resided  three  years  in  London,  and 
returned  to  America  in  1787.  In  1821  he  began  the 
picture  of  Christ  Rejected,  at  New  York.  He  afterwards  j 
painted  the  Retiring  of  the  Cross  and  the  Calcary, 
which  was  considered  his  best  production,  and  gained 
him  considerable  reputation.  Mr.  Dunlap  wrote  a His- 
tory of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  A ris  in  the  United 
States  (1834,2  vols.  8vo),  and  a History  of  the  Stage  in 
the  United  States  (2  vols.  8vo).  He  died  in  1835.  Sec 
Spooner,  Riog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Dunlop,  Wim.iam,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  Glasgow  in  1692.  In  1712  he  went  to  Utrecht,  where  , 
he  spent  two  years,  and  in  1716  was  promoted  to  be 
regius  professor  of  divinity  and  church  history.  He 
often  preached  in  the  churches  at  Edinburgh.  He  died 
there  in  1720.  His  works  are  Sermons  (2  vols.  12mo), , 
and  an  Essay  on  Confession  of  Faith.  See  Chalmers, 
Riog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Rrit.  and  A mer.  A u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Dunn,  Robinson  Potter,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Blay  31, 1825.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1844,  with  the 
honors  of  his  class,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1848.  He  was  licensed  the  same  year,  and  , 
began  preaching  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cam-  ! 
den,  N.  J.  In  1851  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  rhet- 
oric and  English  literature  in  Brown  University.  He 
died  at  Newjiort,  R.  I.,  Aug.  28, 1867.  Dr.  Dunn  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Princeton  Review  and  Riblio- 
theca  Sacra ; and  translated  and  edited  one  volume  of 
Lange’s  Commentary/  on  the  Old  Test.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  84. 

Dunn,  Samuel. a veteran  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Mevagissev,  Cornwall,  England,  Feb. 
13, 1798.  He  was  converted  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
licensed  in  1817.  and  in  1819  joined  the  Conference  at 
Bristol.  In  1822  he  went  as  missionary  to  the  Shetland 
Isles,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  Adam  Clarke.  After 
an  eminently  successful  missionary  work,  lie  returned 
and  served  the  following  circuits:  Newcastlc-on-Tyne, 
Rochdale,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Lancaster,  Edinburgh, 
Camlxirne,  Dudley,  Halifax,  Newcastle-on-Tvne,  Not- 
tingham. In  1849  he  was  expelled,  with  two  others, 
as  the  result  of  the  “ Fly-sheet  Controversy,”  which 
event  had  no  bearing  upon  his  moral  character,  but 
was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  largest  secessions  from 
English  Wesleyanism.  A fine  church  was  built  for  him 
at  Camborne,  which  he  served  from  1850  to  1861.  In 
1862  he  became  pastor  of  a church  in  Sheffield,  where 
he  remained  until  1864.  In  1865  he  came  to  America 
and  preached  in  pulpits  that  were  opened  to  him.  He  ; 
joined  the  New  York  East  Conference  in  1867,  and  be- 
came superannuated  the  same  year,  in  which  relation 
he  continued  until  his  death,  Jan.  24, 1882.  His  life 
was  one  of  great  usefulness.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1882,  p.  76. 

Dunater,  Charles,  an  English  clergyman,  was  rcc-  | 
tor  of  Petworth,  Sussex.  He  published  some  works  on  | 
literary  criticism,  and  Observations  on  Luke's  OosjkI  ■ 
(1805): — On  Mattheir's  Gospel (1806);  and  other  works.  1 
Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Rrit.  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Dupanloup,  Fei.ix  Astoixf.  Phu.ibekt,  a French 
prelate,  was  bom  at  St-  F61ix  (old  department  of  Mont 
Blanc),  Jan.  3, 1802.  He  studied  at  Paris,  was  ordained 
priest,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a good  preacher 


and  catechist.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  profesaor  of 
sacred  eloquence  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris,  and 
attracted  to  the  Sorbonne  large  audiences.  Archbishop 
Affre  appointed  him  grand  vicar,  and  he  also  held  sev- 
eral court  offices.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Orleans 
in  1849,  and  died  Oct.  11,  1878.  Dupanloup  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  education,  morality,  and  piety,  oc- 
cupying in  these  regards  the  high  position  of  conser- 
vative progress.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
republic  he  wrote  a pamphlet  upon  the  temporal  sov- 
ereignty of  the  pope.  In  1850  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  a work  entitled  De  f Education,  which  has 
been  greatly  admired.  In  1854  he  took  the  place  of 
Tissot  in  the  Academie  Fran^aise.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  re-erection  of  the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Orleans  he 
delivered  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  that  heroine.  His 
writings  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Sour.  Riog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v.;  Vapcrcau,  Diet,  des  Contemporains,  a.  v.; 
and  were  published  collectively  as  (Eurres  Choisies 
(Paris,  1873-75,  7 vols.). 

Duperron,  Jacques  Davy,  a French  prelate, 
nephew  of  another  of  the  same  name,  was  grand 
chaplain  to  Henrietta,  queen  of  England,  and  bishop 
of  Angouleme  and  of  livreux.  He  died  Feb.  9,  1649. 
He  published  the  controversial  works  of  his  uncle. 

Dupont,  Jacques  Marie  Antoine  Ci£lestin,  a 
French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Iglesias,  Sardinia,  Feb.  2, 
1792,  of  a French  family  settled  there.  He  studied 
first  at  Villa  Franca,  next  in  the  seminary  at  Nice,  and 
finally  in  that  of  St.  Irenwus,  at  Lyons,  where  he  w as  or- 
dained priest  in  1814 ; became  private  secretary  to  car- 
dinal Colonna  d’Istria,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  ami  was  received  as  doctor  in  utrogue  at  the 
University  of  Turin,  April  10,  1815.  In  1821  he  was 
appointed  canon  of  Sens,  in  1822  one  of  the  vicars-gen- 
cral  of  the  same  diocese,  in  1823  bishop  tu  jxirtibvs  of 
Samosata,  and  bishop  of  St.  Di6,  May  9,  1830;  was 
raised  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Avignon.  May  1, 1839; 
in  1841  he  was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Bourges, 
made  cardinal  in  1847.  and  died  May  27,  1859.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouc.  Riog.  Genlrale,  s.  v. 

Duport,  James,  D.D.,  son  of  the  following,  a 
learned  Gnecist,  was  bom  in  1606;  educated  at  West- 
minster school  and  Trinity  College;  became  professor 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  1632;  prebend  in  Iancoln 
Cathedral  in  1641;  dean  of  Peterborough  in  1664; 
master  of  Magdalen  College*  Cambridge,  in  1668 ; rec- 
tor of  Aston-Flamville  and  Burbach  about  1672.  and 
died  July  17,  1679,  leaving  numerous  classical  works  on 
ancient  literature,  for  which  nee  Chalmers,  Riog.  Diet. 
a.  r. 

Duport,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Sheepshead,  I Leicestershire.  He  was  fellow,  then 

master,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  once  proctor  (1580) 
and  three  times  vice-chancellor  of  that  university  (1590 
sq.),  and  prebendary  of  Ely  (1609).  He  died  in  1617. 
He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  king  James  version 
of  the  Bible.  See  Chalmers,  Riog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Duprat,  Antoine,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Issoire,  Auvergne,  Jan.  17,  1463;  educated  first  in  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  and  finally  under  the  direction  of 
archbishop  Boyer,  who  was  his  relative ; was  soon  raised 
to  civil  office,  including  the  presidency  of  Parliament, 
and  eventually  became  chancellor  under  Francis  I.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1516,  soon  after  made  archbish- 
op of  Sens,  later  cardinal,  and  died  July  8,  1535.  See 
Hoefer,  .Your.  Riog.  GMrale , a V. 

Duprat,  Guillaume,  a French  prelate,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1507 ; liecame  bishop  of  Clermont 
in  1528,  and  distinguished  himself  among  the  French 
members  of  the  Council  of  Trent*  He  died  in  his  castle 
of  Beauregard  in  1560.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Riog.  Gtne- 
rale , s.  v. 

Dupre,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
about  1753,  ami  died  in  1835.  He  published  Sermons 
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(1782-87,  2 vols.) : — Discourses  (1815, 2 vols.).  See  Al- 
iibone,  Diet  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A ulhors , s.  v. 

Dupreau  (LaL  Prateolus),  Gabriel,  n French  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Mnrconssis  in  1511.  He  taught 
theology  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  ami  distinguished 
himself  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  opposed  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  and  Calvin.  He  died  at  Plronne, 
April  19,  1588,  leaving,  Du  Devoir  <Tun  Capitaine, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Claude  Cotercau  (Poitiers, 

1 547) ; — [it  la  Puissance  et  Sapience  de  Dieu,  etc.,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  (Paris,  1557) Des  Faux  Pro- 
phetes  (ibid.  1564) : — I At  Synagogue  de  rAntechrist 
(ibid,  eod.) : — and  especially  De  Seeds  llcereticorum 
(ibid.  1569),  with  others,  for  which  sec  Hoefer,  Four. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Du  Puis,  Matthias,  n French  missionary,  was 
born  in  Picardy;  took  the  habit  of  a Dominican  at 
Paris,  March  23,  1641,  and  was  sent  in  1644  into  the 
mission  fields  of  America.  He  remained  at  Guadaloupe 
until  1650,  when  he  returned  to  France,  and  lived  suc- 
cessively at  Caen,  Langres,  and  Orleans,  at  which  last 
place  he  died,  about  1655,  leaving  a work  on  his  mission 
(Caen,  1652).  See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Genirale,  8.  v. 

Du  Puy,  Hugues,  a French  crusader,  went  to 
Palestine  in  1096  with  his  wife  (the  sister  of  Fverard 
de  Poisieu)  and  three  sons.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
captains  of  the  Christian  army.  See  Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog.  Genirale , s.  v. 

Du  Puy,  Raymond,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
second  grand-master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  was  born 
in  Dauphiny  about  1080.  He  entered  the  Hospital  of 
SL  John  at  Jerusalem,  and  after  having  attended  on  the 
poor  and  the  sick  pilgrims  there  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  was  elected  president  about  1121.  Du  Puy  or- 
ganized the  Knights  of  Malta  into  a military  body, 
designed  to  defend  the  holy  places  against  the  infidels. 
Then  his  order  was  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which 
the  first  comprised  all  noblemen,  the  second  the  priests 
and  chaplains,  and  the  third,  under  the  name  of  serv- 
ing brothers , private  persons.  He  gave  them,  at  the 
same  time,  rules,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  pope  in 
1127.  He  contributed  very  strongly  to  the  taking  of 
Ascalon  in  1154,  and  defeated  with  his  chevaliers  the 
sultan  at  the  battle  of  Noureddin.  He  died  in  1160, 
from  the  effect  of  the  wounds  which  he  received  in  this 
latter  engagement.  He  has  been  placed  among  the 
number  of  the  saints  of  the  order  of  Malta.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Nouc.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Duqueane  (JVcurr/),  Arnaud  Bernard,  a French 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1732 ; became  doctor  ! 
in  the  Sorbonne.  vicar-general  of  Soissons,  and  treas-  | 
urer  of  the  Uastile,  and  died  in  his  native  city  in  1791, 
leaving,  Itetraitc  Spirituelle  (Paris,  17 <2) : — L'Evangile 
Midst*  (ibid.  1773) : — IS  Annie  Apostolique  (ibid.  1791): 

l^es  Grandeurs  de  Marie  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Hoefer, 

Nouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Duqueanoy,  Francis  (called  the.  Fleming ),  a rep- 
utable sculptor,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1594,  and  went  | 
to  Italy  while  young  for  instruction  in  the  art.  His 
statue  of  St.  Susanna,  for  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
at  Loretto,  has  been  highly  extolled.  For  the  Iwsil- 
ica  of  St.  Peter's  he  executed  a colossal  statue  of  St. 
Andrew,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  mod- 
em art.  lie  died  at  Leghorn  in  1646.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Bing.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Duran.  See  Profiat. 

Durand,  a French  Benedictine,  was  bom  about 
1012  at  Neubourg,  in  the  diocese  of  fivreux.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  Girard,  abbot  of  St.  Vandrille,  and  while 
young  adopted  the  rule  of  SL  Bernard  at  Houcn,  where  ; 
he  studied  philosophy,  music,  and  theology,  so  that  he 
became  well  known  among  the  prelates  of  Normandy 
for  his  learning.  William  the  Bastard  sent  him  to  I 
take  charge  of  the  abbey  of  SL  Martin  of  Troarn,  in  i 


1059,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  had  a very  fine 
and  strong  voice,  and  composed  many  chants  and  an- 
thems. Durand  died  about  1089,  in  his  own  abbey, 
leaving  only  a dogmatic  treatise  entitled  Du  Corps  it 
du  Sang  de  Jisus  Christ  (preceded  by  about  nine  hun- 
dred hexameter  verses,  and  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Maxima  Pat  rum,  xviii),  besides  two  brief  epitaphs. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Durand  (dc  Maillane),  Pierre  Tocssaist,  a fa- 
mous French  jurist,  was  bom  at  St.  Rcmy,  in  Provence, 
in  1729,  and  died  at  Aixin  1814.  He  defended  the  rights 
of  the  Gallican  Church  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Koman  see,  and  published  Dictiomraire  de  Droit  Cano- 
nique  (Avignon,  1761,  and  since): — Institutes  du  Droit 
Canonique  (translated  from  the  Latin  of  Lancelot,  Lyons, 
1770,  3 vols,):— Les  Libertis  de  I'Eylise  Gallicane.  (ibid. 
1771,5  vols.).  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religiettses,  s.  \\  (B.  P.) 

Durant,  Henry,  I.L.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter nnd  teacher,  was  bom  at  Acton,  Mass.,  June  18, 1802 ; 
studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1827;  for  two  years  thereafter  was 
principal  of  the  Garrison  Forrest  Academy, in  Baltimore 
Co.,  Md.;  and  in  1829  became  tutor  in  Yale  College. 
While  in  this  position  he  pursued  the  course  of  study 
in  the  theological  seminars',  and  graduated  in  1833. 
Dec.  25  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  By- 
field Church  (Newbury),  and  was  dismissed  therefrom 
in  1849.  Meanwhile,  in  1847  and  until  1851,  he  was 
principal  of  Dutnmer  Academy,  in  Byfield.  In  April, 
1853,  he  went  to  California,  and  in  June  following 
opened  the  school  in  Oakland,  and  was  its  principal 
until  it  became  the  College  of  California  in  1854.  It 
was  merged  in  the  University  of  California  in  1869. 
U p to  that  date  Dr.  Durant  had  been  professor  of  an- 
cient languages.  From  1870  to  1872  he  was  president 
of  the  university,  but,  at  the  latter  date,  illness  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  He  died  in  Oakland,  Jan.  22, 
1875.  Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  423. 

Durant,  John,  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
was  bom  in  1620,  and  ejected  in  1662.  He  published, 
Salvation  of  the  Saints  (1653)  :—Six  Sermons  (1655) : — 
Spiritual  Seamen  (eod.) : — Comfort  arul  Counsel  (1658) ; 
and  other  works.  See  AJlibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A ut hors,  s.  v. 

Durbin,  John  Prick,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Bourbon  County,  Ky., 
in  1800.  He  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year; 
served  some  time  as  local  preacher;  but,  because  of 
his  vehement  style  of  delivery,  his  health  gave  out,  and 
obliged  him  to  resort  to  conversational  preaching  in  the 
cabins  of  his  neighbors.  In  1820  lie  entered  the  Ohio 
Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Greenville  Circuit  ; 
and  now,  on  the  saddle,  he  began  his  search  for  knowl- 
edge, struggling  through  various  books,  including  the 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek  grammars,  until  1822,  when 
he  was  stationed  on  a circuit  twelve  miles  from  Oxford, 
the  seat  of  the  Miami  University,  which  institution  he 
immediately  attended.  In  1825  he  entered  the  Cincin- 
nati College,  where  he  completed  his  course,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.  After  being  seven  years  in 
the  ministry,  he  was  elected  professor  of  languages  in 
Augusta  College,  Ky.,  which  position  he  held  two  years. 
His  health  then  failing,  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
college,  and  in  its  behalf  visited  the  Eastern  cities.  His 
eloquence  made  him  famous,  and  soon  his  name  was  suf- 
ficient to  call  together  thousands.  In  1832  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  editorship  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  in  New 
York  ; in  1834  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, and  elected  president  of  Dickinson  College,  at  Car- 
lisle, I’a. ; in  1836  was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  of  which  lie  remained  n member  during  life. 
In  1842  and  1843  he  travelled  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
nnd  published,  as  the  result,  four  volumes  of  Observations. 
In  1844  he  was  a delegate  to  the  General  Conference, 
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where  he  took  an  active  part,  and  exhibited  great  ability 
in  the  contest  concerning  slavery.  Having  vacated  his 
office  in  Dickinson  College,  he,  in  1850,  was  appointed  as 
missionary  secretary,  and,  under  his  control,  Methodist 
Episcopal  missions  were  extended  into  Chiua,  India,  Ger- 
many,Switzerland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bulgaria, 
Italy, and  South  America;  and  the  Church  entered  upon 
a new  sera  of  princely  giving.  He  died  Oct.  18,  1876. 
Besides  the  above  books  of  travel,  Dr.  Durbin  edited  the 
American  edition  of  Wood’s  Mosaic  History  of  the  Cre- 
at  ion,  with  Xotes  (8vo);  and  contributed  largely  to  va- 
rious periodicals.  See  J/ unites  of  A nnual  Conferences, 
1877,  p.  33 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Dilre,  Geokg  van  per  (better  known  as  Georgius 
Aportanus),  the  reformer  of  East  Frisia,  was  bom  at 
Zwolle,  and  died  at  Emden  in  1526.  He  was  the 
first  who  openly  opposed  the  Catholic  Church  at  Em- 
den in  1519,  and  preached  against  her  from  the  same 
pidpit  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Home  was  defended. 
Dure’s  influence  caused  all  priests  to  be  expelled  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  Emden  became  the 
nucleus  from  which  Protestant  missionaries  were  sent 
to  the  Netherlands.  See  Meinders,  Kerkelijke  hcrcor- 
ming,  p.  395 ; Ypey  cn  Dcrmont,  Geschiedenis  der  ned. 
hervormde  Kerb,  i,  34 ; Harkenroht,  Oostfriesche  oor- 
sprongkelijkheden,  i,  135,  146  sq.;  ii,  609,  697 ; Eggerik 
Beninga,  Chronyk  ran  Oos/friesland,  p.  602;  Wiarda, 
Ostfriesische  Gesehichte,  ii,  313  sq.,  324  sq. ; Alberdingk 
Thijm,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchen-  Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Durel  (or  Dtirell),  Jottx,  D.D.,  a learned  English 
divine,  was  bom  at  St.  Helier’s,  in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  in 
1625,  and  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  at 
Saumtir,  France.  He  was  minister  at  St.  Malo,  but 
came  to  England,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  new  Episcopal  French  Church  in  London, 
in  which  he  officiated  for  some  years.  In  April,  1663, 
he  was  made  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury, 
and,  Feb.  11  following,  succeeded  to  the  canonrv  of 
Windsor.  July  1, 1668,  he  was  installed  into  the  fourth 
prebend  of  Durham,  and  in  1677  was  given  the  deanery 
of  Windsor.  He  had  also  the  living  of  Witney,  in  Ox-  ' 
ford  shire,  conferred  upon  him.  He  died  June  8,  1683. 
His  works  are  numerous.  Sec  Chalmers,  Bing.  Diet. 
8.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  if  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Diiren,  Councils  of  ( Concilium  Duricnse),  held  at 
Dllren,  near  Aix-la-Cbapclle.  1.  In  A.D.  748,  under  Pe- 
pin, who  called  a synod,  for  the  restoration  of  churches, 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  2.  In  A. D.  761,  a na- 
tional council  under  Pepin.  3.  In  A.D.  775,  under 
Charlemagne.  4.  In  A.I).  779,  under  Charlemagne. 
The  council,  composed  of  bishops,  nobles,  and  abbots, 
passed  twenty-four  capitula  upon  discipline,  one  of  which 
enforces  payment  of  tithes. 

Durfee,  Calvin,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  OcL  6, 1797.  He  studied 
at  Lenox  Academy ; graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1825;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Woodbridge  of  Had- 
ley ; was  ordained  in  Hunter,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1828,  and  i 
served  that  church  until  August,  1835.  From  March 
2, 1836,  until  July  15, 1851,  he  was  pastor  in  South  Ded- 
ham (now  Norwood),  Mass.;  from  1851  to  1855.  acting 
pastor  in  Brooklyn,  O. ; from  1855  to  1858,  financial 
agent  of  Williams  College;  from  1854  to  1856.  a trustee  I 
of  Western  Reserve  College;  from  1860  to  1865,  acting 
pastor  in  South  Williamstown,  and  continued  to  reside 
at  Williamstown  until  his  death,  Nov.  20,  1879.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genea- 
logical Society.  Besides  publishing  various  discourses 
and  other  pamphlets,  lie  issued  a History  of  Williams 
College  (1860): — Williams'  Obituary  Bec>>r<l,  fourteen 
pamphlets  (1866-79): — Biographical  Annals  of  Will-  : 
iams  College  (1871).  Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  17. 

Durga.  one  of  the  principal  forms  in  which  the  con- 
sort of  Siva  (q.  v.),  the  Hindi)  god,  is  represented.  She 


is  possessed  of  great  power,  being  endowed  with  the 
distinctive  attributes  of  all  the  gods.  She  is  generally 
represented  with  ten  arms,  each  of  which  is  supplied 
with  a warlike  weapon.  She  obtained  the  name  of 
Ditrga  in  the  following  manner:  In  remote  ages,  a 
giant  named  Durga,  having  performed  austerities  of 
extraordinary  merit  in  honor  of  Brahma,  obtained  his 
blessing,  and  with  it  great  power.  He  conquered  the 
three  worlds;  dethroned  all  the  gods  except  the  Tri- 
murti;  banished  them  from  the  heavens  to  the  foresLs 
and  compelled  them  to  worship  him.  Religion  was 
abolished,  and  the  Brahmins  forsook  the  reading  of  the 
Vedas.  The  gods,  in  their  distress,  applied  to  Siva  for 
assistance,  and  he  prevailed  upon  Parvati,  his  wife,  to 
attempt  the  destruction  of  the  giant.  She  undertook 


Figure  of  Durga. 

the  task.  Durga  set  out  to  meet  her  with  a grea 
army,  while  she  prepared  to  receive  his  attack  with  a 
thousand  arms,  A gTeat  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the 
giant  and  all  his  forces  were  destroyed.  The  gods  im- 
mediately ascended  their  hitherto  vacant  thrones,  and, 
in  return  for  so  signal  a deliverance,  immortalized  the 
victory  by  transferring  to  the  conquering  goddess  the 
name  of  Durga.  She  is  extensively  and  enthusiastical- 
ly worshipped  throughout  Eastern  India.  The  wealthy 
natives  have  images  of  Ditrga  in  their  houses,  made  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  crystal,  stone,  or  mixed  metal, 
which  are  daily  adored.  Her  teit-armed  figure  is  ap- 
proached with  the  utmost  reverence.  On  either  side 
images  of  her  two  sons  are  usually  placed,  and  around 
her  are  commonly  represented  a multitude  of  demigod- 
desses,  the  companions  of  Durga  in  her  wars.  She  is 
regard  oil  as  the  patroness  of  thieves  and  robbers,  who 
hold  her  in  great  veneration.  For  this  reason  the  I)ak- 
vits  or  bandits  of  Bengal  are  scrupulous  in  their  devo- 
tions to  her,  and  before  setting  out  on  their  marauding 
excursions  dedicate  to  her  a portion  of  the  spoils  to  be 
taken.  Sec  Kali  ; Pabvati. 

DURGA  PC J Ail,  an  annual  festival  celebrated  among 
the  natives  of  eastern  India,  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
Ditrga  (q.  v.).  It  lasts  fifteen  days,  twelve  of  which  are 
devoted  to  preparation  and  three  to  worship.  For  these 
occasions  multitudes  of  images  are  prepared,  of  a com- 
position of  wood,  hay,  clay,  or  other  light  and  cheap 
material.  They  vary  from  a few  inches  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  height,  but  are  usually  of  the  size  of  a 
human  body.  The  first  part  of  the  ceremony  consists 
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in  the  consecration  of  the  idols,  at  the  completion  of 
which  the  spirit  of  Durga  is  supposed  to  enter  the  im- 
age. Then  the  worship  of  the  goddess  commences  with 
great  energy  and  intense  devotion.  Every  conceivable 
ceremony,  gyration,  carousal,  dance,  and  sacrifice  is  per- 
formed for  three  days  and  three  nights.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day  the  idols  are  unconsccrated,  and 
the  goddess  dismissed  from  her  earthly  habitation.  The 
owners  now  carry  these  images  forth  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  where,  after  various  rites  and  ceremonies, 
the  carriers  suddenly  make  an  assault  upon  them,  vio- 
lently break  them  in  pieces,  and  cast  their  broken  frag- 
ments into  the  depths  of  the  river.  See  HindCism. 

Dorie,  Andrew,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made  abbot 
of  Melrose  about  Sept.  24,  1527,  and  became  bishop  of 
Galloway  in  1541.  lie  probably  died  in  September, 
1558.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  278. 

Durinn,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  oldest  dwarfs,  whom  Odin  endowed  with 
human  form  and  powers  of  mind,  lie  and  Mddsognir 
were  excellent  workmen  in  metals. 

Dnriotorus,  sixth  bishop  of  Rennes,  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century. 

Duxsch,  Johann  Gkorcj  Martin,  a Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1801.  Having 
acted  as  professor  of  the  gymnasium  at  Ehingen-on- 
tbe-Danube  for  fourteen  years,  he  was  in  1842  preacher 
at  YVurmlingen,  and  in  1850  at  Rottweil,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  22, 1881.  He  published,  Geschichte  der  chrisll.  Re- 
ligion und  Kirche  (Ehingcn,  1834): — Das  Verhaltniss 
der  Schule  zu  Kirche  und  Staat  (Ulm,  1838): — Aes- 
thetik  (Stuttgard,  1839) : — Allgemeiner  Commenlar  iiber 
die  Psulmen  (Carlsnihe,  1842):  — Symbolik  der  christ- 
licken  Religion  (Tubingen,  1858,2  vols.): — Der  Sym- 
Isdische  Chamber  der  christlichen  Religion  und  Kunsl 
(Schaffhausen,  1860).  See  Winer,  flandbuch  der  theol. 
/.it.  ii,  31 3 ; Zuchold,  Dili  Theol.  i,  300.  (a  P.) 

Dutch  Version  of  the  Soritti:res.  Dutch 
(sometimes  styled  “ Low  Dutch,”  to  distinguish  it  from 
^ High  Dutch,”  or  German)  is  the  language  spoken 
by  all  classes  in  Holland.  It  is  also  used  to  a great 
extent  in  South  Africa,  more  or  less  in  Java,  the  Mo- 
luccas and  the  other  Dutch  colonies,  and  among  the 
Dutch  colonists  in  the  United  States.  The  first  Dutch 
version  was  probably  the  one  published  at  Delft  in 
1477,  under  the  title  De  Bybel  dat  nice  Testament.  2 
Deele  . . . trol  octrgheset  ut  den  Latinc  in  Duytsehe 
(foL).  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  edition  was  followed 
by  others,  for  in  the  edict  published  Oct.  14,  1529,  at 
the  command  of  Charles  V’,  three  editions  of  the  New 
Test,  are  mentioned,  which  were  condemned.  In  1528 
there  was  published  by  W.  Vorstmann,  at  Antwerp,  De 
/iibei  Tgtheele  oude  ende  uieuwe  Testament  met  grooter 
nitersticheyt  mi  dem  f.atijuschen  text  gecorrigeret.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  second  of  the  editions  of  the 
Bible  condemned  by  Charles  V,  because  they  were  de- 
signed for  Catholics.  In  1535  II.  Petersen  published, 
at  Antwerp,  Dry  bibrl  Tgeheele  oude  ende.  Xieutre  Tes- 
tament, met  grater  neersticheyt  ghecorne/eerf.  In  1560 
N.  Biesketis  van  Diest  published  Der  Bibel  inhoudende 
dat  nude  ende  Xieutce  Testament , and  in  1563  L.  Kimlcrn 
published  another  edition,  in  which  1 John  v,  7,  is  want- 
ing. This  edition  is  remarkable  as  having  been  printed 
op  de  Xordsee.  In  1565  was  published  at  Emden,  in  fo- 
lio, Bibliti  dat  is  de  gantsrhe  lleylighe  Schrijf I grondelick 
ende  trouwelik,  verduytschet,  met  verklaringhe  duystrrer 
troorden,  redenen  en  sprencken,  ende  eerscheyden  leclien. 
This  is  a translation  of  Luther’s  version,  known  under  the 
name  of  L'ylenspiegels-Bijbel,  or  Deux-des-Bijbrl,  accord- 
ing to  the  glosses  in  Ecclus.  xix,  5 and  Neb.  iii,  5.  In 
3571  was  published  Biblia  dal  is  de  gantsche  lleylighe 
Schrijft,  grondelic  ende  trouwelick  verduytschet.  Met 
verklaringhe  duysterer  troorden,  redenen  en  spreuclxn, 
emit  verscheylen  J.ecticn  die  in  andere  lojlike  ouerset- 
tinghen  ghtvondem,  ende  bier  aen  de  Cant  toe  ghesettet 


zyn.  This  edition  is  very  rare,  having  been  printed  at 
Ghent  under  the  Spanish  sway.  In  the  same  year  the 
necessity  of  procuring  an  improved  version  was  publicly 
discussed,  but  it  was  not  until  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort, 
in  1618-19,  that  actual  preparations  were  made  for  im- 
mediate commencement  of  the  work.  For  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Test,  were  chosen  John  Hogerman  (1576- 
1637),  first  professor  of  theology  at  Franekcr,  a very 
; learned  and  able  man,  but  odious  to  the  Remonstrants 
for  his  translation  of  lfcza’s  severe  treatise,  Dc  la  Pum- 
tion  des  lleretiques,  his  polemical  work  against  Grotius, 
and  his  arbitrary  bearing  os  president  of  the  great  syn- 
od; Willem  Baudart,  pastor  at  Zutphcn;  Gerson  Bucer, 
author  of  De  Gubernatione  Ecclesia,  which  drew  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  James  I.  For  the  translation  of  the 
New  Test,  and  Apocrypha  were  chosen  Jacobus  Rolandua, 
minister  at  Amsterdam;  Hermanns  Faukclius  (1569- 
1621),  minister  at  Middclburg,  and  Petrus  Comelii,  min- 
ister at  Enkhuyscn.  As  substitutes  for  the  Old  Test, 
company  were  chosen  Antonius  Thysius,  professor  at 
Hnrderwyk,  afterwards  at  Leyden;  Jacobus  Rolandus 
and  H.  Faukelius,  as  above  named.  Those  for  the  New 
Test,  were  Festius  Hommius,  minister  at  Leyden ; Anto- 
nius Walasus,  professor  at  Leyden,  and  Jadocus  Hoingius, 
rector  of  the  academy  at  Hard  envy  k.  Besides  the  trans- 
lators, there  were  appointed  revisers  on  the  nomination 
of  the  delegates  from  the  different  provinces.  These 
| were — 

A.  Fob  tub  Old  Testament. 

Gelderland  — Antonins  Thysius. 

South  Holland. — Johannes  Polyauder,  professor  at  Lcy- 
! den. 

, North  Holland. — Petrus  Plnnclus,  eminent  for  his  scien- 
' title  attainments. 

i Zeeland.— Jadocus  Lnrenus,  minister  at  Flushing. 

Friesland. — Slbrandus  Lnbbertus,  professor  at  Frnne- 
ker,  fuinous  for  his  skill  In  controversy  agaiust  Bellar- 
niino,  Soclnus,  Grotius,  and  others. 

OverysstL  —Jacobus  Rcvius,  rector  of  a college  at  Ley- 
den. 

Groningen. — Francis  Oomar  (1503-1041),  professor  of 
theology. 

B.  For  tur  New  Testament. 

Gelderland.  —Sebastian  Damman,  niiuislcr  at  Zutphen. 

South  Holland. — Festus  Hommius. 

North  Holland.— Oosnlutis  Qeldorpius. 

Zeelatul.— Antonins  Wnhcus. 

Friesland. — llcrunrdus  Fullenius,  minister  at  Leeawar- 
deu. 

Overyssel— Johannes  Lungins,  bnt  lie  removingfrom  the 
province  the  next  year,  Kas|mr  Sibelius  of  Deventer  was 
put  in  his  place. 

Groningen — Ubbo  Emmlus,  professor  at  Groningen. 

A petition  was  presented  to  the  statcs-general,  re- 
questing them  to  undertake  the  expense  of  the  work. 
The  translators  of  the  Old  Test,  commenced  their  work 
at  Leyden  in  1626,  and  completed  it  in  1632;  those  of  the 
New  Test,  commenced  in  1628,  and  completed  in  1634. 
Each  book  was  printed  as  soon  as  finished,  and  a copy 
was  sent  to  each  of  the  revisers.  The  revision  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  begun  in  1633,  and  completed  in  1634. 
The  revisers  of  the  New  Test,  commenced  their  under- 
taking in  the  latter  year.  None  of  the  translators  long 
survived  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  first  edition  of 
this  version  was  published  at  Leyden,  by  1‘aulus  Aertbz 
van  Ravenshevu,  in  1637,  under  the  title  Biblia  dat  is 
. . . des  ouden  en  Jes  nieuwen  Testaments.  Xu  eerst  door 
Last  der  Iloogh-Mog  I/eeren  Staten  General . . . en  rol- 
gens  het  Besluyt  ran  de.  Synode  Nationael.  gehouden  tot 
. Dordrecht,  inde  Jaeren  1618  ende  1619.  W'ithout  giv- 
ing the  titles,  we  will  only  mention  that  meanwhile  at 
least  six  other  editions  were  published.  That  the  ver- 
sion published  in  1637  was  repeatedly  issued  is  a matter 
1 of  course.  When  the  first  edition  was  published  the 
Remonstrants  were  op|>osed  to  the  translation;  but 
when  they  hnd  carefully  examined  it,  they  were  so 
struck  with  its  faithfulness  and  accuracy  that  they 
adopted  ihe  Old  Test,  as  their  own.  After  the  lapse 
of  more  than  forty  years,  a version  of  the  New  Test, 
was  executed  expressly  for  their  use  by  Christian 
Hartsoeker,  an  Arminian  minister  at  Rotterdam,  and 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  by  Hendrick  cu  Dirk,  in 
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1680,  under  the  title  Ilet  Nieuice  Testament  of  veibondt 
Uit  het  Grieksch  op  nieuirs  vertaelt  door  Christian  Hart- 
toeker  Bedimier  de  11.  Evang.  in  de  remonstrantsclie  ye- 
meinte  tot  Rotterdam.  Met  bytajiny  van  eeniye  Korte 
aenteekninyen.  This  version,  although  professedly  a 
new  translation  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  followed  that 
of  the  synod.  For  a long  time  the  Lutherans  and 
Mennonites  used  the  translation  of  Nicolaus  Biestkens, 
first  published  in  1560;  but  in  1648  M.A.  Viszcher  pre- 
pared Biblia , Dot  is  de  yantsehe  11.  Schriflure  vervat- 
tende  alle  de  Boecken  des  Ouden  ende  des  Xiruven  Testa- 
ments. Van  nieutes  vyt  D.  M.  Luthers  ffooy-Duytsehe 
Bibel  in  onse  Xederlandsche  tale  yetrouwelyck  over-yeset, 
tot  dienst  van  de  Christelyoke  Gemeynten  donveriuulerde 
Auysburyische  Confessie  in  dese  Xederlande  (Gedruct 
t’Amsterdam  by  Kieuwert  Dircksz  van  Baanlt).  The 
title-page  is  followed  by  an  engraving,  representing 
Martin  Luther  holding  in  his  hand  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. Below  the  engraving  the  following  lines  arc 
printed  in  Latin  and  Dutch : 

“ Roma  nrbcm  domuit,  Romnm  sib!  Pupa  eubeglt, 
Viribus  ilia  stifs,  frnndibns  Isle  snis. 

Quanto  Iste  major  Lutheran,  major  et  Ilia, 

Istum  illamque  uuo  qul  domuit  calama.” 

This  Bible,  also  called  Viszcher’s  Bible,  was  henceforth 
used  by  the  Lutherans,  and  contains,  besides  all  the 
prefaces,  Luther’s  marginal  readings. 

In  1717  a New  Test,  was  published  at  Amsterdam, 
the  printing  having  been  done  at  the  expense  of  Peter 
I of  Russia;  in  1721  another  edition  was  published, also 
at  the  expense  of  the  emperor,  in  five  volumes.  The 
Dutch  translation  is  printed  on  one  column,  the  other 
having  been  left  blank,  because  the  emperor  intended 
to  have  the  Russian  version  printed  on  it. 

In  1825  a new  translation,  in  the  modem  style  and 
orthography,  by  the  learned  Prof.  Van  dcr  Palm,  of 
Leyden,  was  published ; and  though  not  adopted  in 
churches,  it  is  greatly  esteemed  and  extensively  used. 

A revised  edition  of  the  established  version  was  pub- 
lished in  1834;  the  orthography  introduced  was  that 
according  to  the  system  of  Prof.  Siegcnbeek,  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  government.  This  system 
has,  however,  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  was  not  adopted 
in  subsequent  editions.  Within  a recent  period  the 
Netherlands  Bible  Society  appointed  a commission  to 
modernize  the  orthography  of  the  Bible,  and  the  alter- 
ations which  were  introduced,  both  in  spelling  and  in 
some  points  of  grammar,  were  considerable.  All  the 
editions  printed  now  by  that  society’  are  with  these 
alterations. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  also  issued 
several  editions  of  the  authorized  Dutch  version.  The 
first  edition,  consisting  of  five  thousand  copies  of  the 
New  Test.,  appeared  in  1809,  and  other  editions  of  the 
entire  Bible  followed  since.  The  total  number  of  copies 
issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  up  to 
March  31,  1884,  amounted  to  1,823,338,  besides  five 
thousand  copies  of  the  New  Test,  with  English.  The 
Netherlands  Bible  Society’  has  distributed,  since  its  for- 
mation in  1815,  altogether  1,530,844  copies.  (B.  P.) 

Duthac,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Ross,  and 
was  of  a noble  family.  He  probably'  died  in  1249,  and 
is  commemorated  ns  a saint  March  8.  Sec  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops , p.  186. 

Dutherius,  third  bishop  of  Nioea,  in  France,  is  said 
to  have  been  slaiu  by  the  Vandals  A.D.  483  or  493. 

Duthracht.  (1)  A female  IriAh  saint,  commemo- 
rated Oct.  25,  is  variously  called  also  Durach  and 
Drachna.  (2)  An  Irish  saint,  commemorated  May  16, 
is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Liathdruim. 

Duttenhofer,  Christian  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  8, 1742,  at  Nllr- 
tingen,  in  Wttrtemberg.  lie  studied  at  Tubingen  and 
Leipsic;  was  in  1771  deacon  at  Beilstein;  in  1777,  pas- 
tor at  Grunau ; and,  in  1780,  fourth  preacher  at  St.  Nico- 
laus, in  Ileilbronn;  in  1800,  was  made  senior  of  the 


ministry*,  and  in  1806  the  Helmstiidt  University  hon- 
ored him  with  the  theological  doctorate.  He  died 
March  17, 1814,  leaving,  Untersuchunyen  iiber  1‘iefismus 
(Halle,  1787) : — Prediyten  (Ileilbronn,  1792):— Geschichte 
tier  Reliyionsschwdrmereiev  (ibid.  1796-99, 8 vols. ; 2d  ed. 
1802): — Vers  itch  iiber  den  letztrn  Gmndsatz  der  christ- 
lichen  Sittenlehre  (Tubingen,  1801):— Betrachtunym  iiber 
die  Geschichte  des  Christenthums  (Ileilbronn,  1813).  See 
Doling,  Die  yelehrten  Theoloyen  Deutschlunds,  i,  349  sq. ; 
Winer,  I/andbuch  dcr  theoL  Lit.  i,  335,  484,  486,  732; 
ii,  93, 208.  (B.  P.) 

Duval,  Andr4,  a French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Pontoise,  Jan.  15, 1504,  and  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  9,  1638. 
He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  cardinal  Du  Perron,  and  through 
his  influence  he  was  called  to  the  theological  chair  in 
Paris.  For  some  time  he  was  also  superior-general  of 
the  Carmelites  of  Franco,  and  dean  of  tho  theological 
faculty'  at  Paris.  He  wrote,  De  I’oteslate  Ecclesiee  (Pnris, 
1612):— De  Romani  1’ontijicis  l'otestate  (ibid.  1614): — 
De  Summi  I’ontijicis  A uctoritate  (1622).  See  Lichtcn- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Reliyieuses,  s.  v. ; Hoefer, 
.Your.  Bioy.  G inh  ale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Duval  (de  Dampierre ),  Charles  Antoine  Henri, 
a French  prelate,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Hans  in  1746, 
and  became,  by  marriage,  lord  of  Dampicrre-lc-Cliateau. 
He  exercised  the  functions  successively  of  grand-vicar, 
canon,  and  archbishop  of  Paris  until  1791 ; but,  as  he 
would  not  take  the  constitutional  oath,  he  was  incarcer- 
ated until  1794.  Eight  years  after,  he  was  nominated  by' 
the  first  consul  to  the  bishopric  of  Clermont,  and,  in  181 1, 
was  called  to  the  national  council  at  Paris,  in  which  lie 
took  part  with  the  majority  who  resisted  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  In  1814  Louis  XVIII  appointed  him  member 
of  the  commission  of  affairs  of  the  Church  of  France: 
in  1828  he  signed  the  memoir  against  the  ordinances  of 
June.  His  Christian  charity  had  won  him  the  affec- 
tions and  the  respect  of  his  flock.  He  died  in  1833. 
See  Hoefer,  Souv.  Bioy.  Genhale,  s.  v. 

Duval,  Jean,  a French  prelate  and  Orientalist,  was 
born  at  Clamecy  (Nivernais)  in  1697.  Having  finished 
his  studies,  he  entered,  in  1615,  the  order  of  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites,  adopting  the  name  of  Bernard  de 
Sainte-Therise , afterwards  went  to  the  East  as  a mis- 
sionary, and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Bagdad  in  1658. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  10,  1669,  leaving  some  very  im- 
portant works  on  the  Oriental  languages,  which  have 
remained  in  MS.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bioy.  GittiraU, 
s.  v. 

Duvoisin,  Jkan  Bartiste,  a French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  I -angles,  Oct.  16,  1744.  Being  vicar-general  of 
the  bishop  of  Laon,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  civil  authority,  and  emigrated  to  Bruns- 
wick. In  1802  he  returned  to  France,  was  made  bishop 
of  Nantes,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  imperial 
family  to  a high  degree.  Duvoisin  died  July  9,  1813, 
leaving,  among  other  works,  IHssertation  Critique  svr 
la  Vision  de  Constantin  (1774)  : — Autorite  des  Litres  de 
Moise  (1788):  — Demonstration  Eranyelique,  with  an 
Essai  sur  hi  Tolerance.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop. 
des  Sciences  Reliyieuses , s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bioy.  Gint- 
rule,  s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Duzak,  a place,  according  to  the  ancient  Persian 
system  of  religion,  where  Abriman,  the  devs,  and  tho 
souls  of  the  wicked  arc  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purified 
by  tire,  after  which  they  are  restored  to  the  divine  favor. 

Dvalin,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a dwarf  who  pos- 
sessed a knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  swonls  for 
battle. 

Dwight,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  D.D.,  a mission- 
ary of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  was  bom  at  Conway,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1803. 
He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1825  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1828,  and  in  1830 
Bailed  for  the  East.  After  spending  two  years  cxplor- 
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ing  the  field,  he  settled  as  missionary  at  Constantinople 
in  1832,  and  there  remained  nearly  thirty  years,  preach- 
ing, superintending  schools,  and  editing  a religious  pa- 
per. He  also  published  a very  popular  book  entitled 
Christianity  Brought  Home  from  the  East.  He  was 
killed  by  a railroad  accident  in  Vermont,  Jan.  25,  1862. 
See  A ppleton's  A rmual  Cyclop.  1862,  p.  662. 

Dwija  (tierce  bom),  an  spoliation  given  to  a Hindi! 
Brahmin  after  his  investiture  with  the  sacred  cord. 
See  Cokd,  Imvkstitdbk  with  the. 

Dwynwen,  a Welsh  saint,  patroness  of  lovers, 
appears  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  century,  and  is  com- 
memorated Jan.  25. 


Epping,  Essex,  about  1617,  took  his  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  soon  became  known  for  big 
great  learning  and  useful  preaching,  thereby  securing 
a valuable  living  at  Great  Hadliam.  In  1653  lie  was 
made  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  chaplains,  but  refused 
Church  preferment  at  the  Restoration  in  1660,  and  pre- 
ferred persecution  with  the  Dissenters.  In  1668  he  was 
chosen  joint  pastor  with  William  Kiflin,  at  Devonshire 
Square,  and  continued  a faithful  laborer  there  until  his 
death,  in  lt>88.  His  modesty  prevented  him  from  print- 
ing anything,  but  he  joined  others  in  writing  three  con- 
troversial tracts,  and  he  edited  a volume  of  Sermons  bv 
his  father.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  i,  433-435. 


Dwy  wan  is  the  Noah  of  the  British  islands.  He 
and  his  wife  Dwywach  are  the  progenitors  of  the  new- 
born human  race.  The  sea,  Llyon,  broke  from  its  bounds 
and  flooded  the  world.  The  two,  Dwywan  and  his  wife, 
saved  themselves  in  a sailless,  but  well-constructed,  ves- 
sel, made  by  God  himself,  and  took  on  board  a male  and 
a female  of  every  kind  of  animaL  The  ship  drifted  to 
Britain,  from  which  country  the  whole  world  was  again 
peopled. 

Dyava.  in  Hindi!  mythology,  is  the  goddess  of  air; 
every  Brahmin  offers  her  daily  a little  butler  and  a few 
bairs  from  the  forehead  of  a holy  cow. 

. Dyce, 'Alexander,  oldest  son  of  a general  in  the 
East  India  Company’s  service,  was  born  in  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  Juno  30,  1797,  and  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  at  Oxford  in  1819.  Between  1822 
and  1825  he  served  two  curacies,  and  died  May  9, 
1869.  His  publications  were  chiefly  in  the  line  of 
literary  criticism.  Besides  editions'of  Greene,  Web- 
ster, Shirley,  Middleton,  Skelton,  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er, Marlowe,  Peele,  Bentley,  Collins,  Pope,  Akensidc, 
Beattie,  and  others,  he  published  a new  and  complete 
edition  of  the  Works  of  William  Shakespeare  (1853- 
58,  6 vols.  8vo).  Sec  AUibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  aiul  Amer. 
A uthors.  s.  v. 

Dyer,  George,  an  English  Baptist  minister  and 
antiquary,  was  born  in  London,  March  15,  1755,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  preached  at  Oxford  for 
some  years,  and  then  removed  to  Loudon  in  1792.  Ho 
died  March  2, 1841,  leaving,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Mature 
of  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (1790)  /V-  [ 

ems  and  Critical  Essays  on  Poetry  (1802,  2 vols.)  :-Uis- 
tory  of  the  l.  nicersity  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge,  etc. 
(1814),  and  other  works.  Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Dyer,  Mary,  one  of  the  martyrs  among  New  Eng- 
land F riends,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island.  During  a visit 
to  England  she  joined  the  Friends,  and  was  recognised 
as  a minister  in  that  denomination.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica she  began  to  preach  in  Boston,  from  which  place  she 
was  expelled  in  1657,  and  subsequently,  in  1658,  from 
New  Haven.  In  visiting  four  Friends  imprisoned  in 
Boston  she  was  thrown  into  jail,  in  1659,  but  was  soon 
discharged,  and  returned  to  her  home.  Soon,  however, 
she  came  again  to  Boston,  was  arrested,  cast  into  prison, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death  a second  time.  At  the 
gallows  she  was  reprieved.  In  March,  1660,  she  once  | 
more  visited  Boston,  was  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and 
banged  April  1 following.  See  History  of  Friends  in 
America,  voL  i,  chap.  xi.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dyer,  William,  an  English  Nonconformist  divine, 
who  late  in  life  became  a Quaker,  was  born  about  1636, 
ejected  in  1662,  ond  died  in  1696.  He  published  Ser- 
mons,  etc.  (1663  -83).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
.4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Dyfnan,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century,  was  the 
•on  of  Brychan,  and  is  commemorated  April  23. 

Dyfnog.  a Welsh  saint  of  the  7th  century,  is  com- 
memorated Feb.  13. 


Dyke,  Daniel  (2),  an  English  Puritan  di  vine,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  minister  at  Cogges- 
hall,  Essex,  and  at  one  time  settled  at  St.  Albans.  He 
was  suspended  in  1588,  and  died  in  1614.  His  writings 
(some  of  them  posthumously  published)  include  Sel/- 
Deceicing  (1614)  Repentance  (1631):—  Six  Evangels- 
cal  Histories  (1617).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  8.  v. 

Dyke,  Jeremiah,  an  English  Puritan  divine, 
father  of  Daniel  (1),  was  minister  at  Epping,  Essex, 
in  1609,  and  died  in  1620.  He  wrote  various  sermons 
and  theological  treatises  (1619-40),  and  the  Worthy 
Communicant  (1642).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  8.  v. 

Dymond,  Jonathan,  a noted  English  moralist, 
was  born  at  Exeter  in  1796,  and  became  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  a linendraper.  In  1823 
he  published  An  Inquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War 
irith  the  Principles  of  Christianity.  He  died  May  6, 
i 1828.  In  1829  his  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Morality 
and  on  the.  Private  and  Political  Bights  and  Obliga- 
tions of  Mankind  was  published  (2  vols.  8vo).  See  Al- 
libone, Diet.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A uthors , s.  v. 

DynSmia  (power),  in  the  system  of  Basilidcs,  as 
described  by  Irenteus  (i,  24),  is  named,  together  with 
Sophia  (wisdom),  as  following  Nous  (mind),  Logos  (rea- 
son), and  Phronesis  (thought)  in  the  series  of  emanations 
from  the  unborn  Father. 

Dynamius.  (1)  Bishop  of  Angoulcme,  A.D.  460. 
(2)  '1  bird  bishop  of  Beziers,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  (3)  Thirteenth  bishop  of  Avignon,  A.D. 
605-627.  (4)  Thirty-fifth  bishop  of  Avignon  for  twen- 

ty-three years,  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century. 

Dyothelitea  (tfvoStXijrat),  a name  given  to  those 
orthodox  Christians  in  the  7th  century  who  held  that 
there  were  two  wills  in  Christ,  a divine  and  a hu- 
man, in  opposition  to  the  Monothelites  (q.  v.).  The 
sixth  oecumenical  council  (i.e.  the  third  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Constantinople),  called  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine rogountiis  in  A.D.  680,  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  two  wills  in  Christ  in  the  following  terms:  “Two 
wills  and  two  natural  modes  of  o|>eration  united  with 
each  other,  without  opposition  or  change,  so  that  no 
antagonism  can  be  found  to  exist  between  them,  hut  a 
constant  subjection  of  the  human  will  to  the  divine." 
The  champions  of  monolhelism  were  anathematized,  as 
well  as  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  nud  the  pontifT 
Honorius.  The  monothclite  doctrine  was  placed  in  the 
ascendency  in  711,  but  two  years  later  Auastnsius  II 
ascended  the  throne  and  established  dvothclism,  where- 
u{K)ii  the  monothelitcs  tied  the  country. 

Dyacolius,  sixth  bishop  of  Rhcims,  about  A.D.  346. 

Dysen,  ill  Norse  mythology,  are  feminine  protect- 
ing spirits  in  general.  The  name  has  a threefold  sig- 
nification: (1)  it  is  often  identical  with  the  Wnlkllres; 
(2)  it  is  used  of  goddesses  of  destiny, good  or  evil;  (3) 
it  has  reference  specially  to  Freva,  who  was  thus  hon- 
ored by  calling  her  the  goddess,  and  sacrifice  was  made 
to  her  in  the  middle  of  winter  by  the  Dyssablot,  so 
called  from  this  service. 


Dyke,  Daniel  (1),  an  English  Baptist,  born  at 


Dysibod  (Diaibod,  or  Disen),  an  Irish  prelate, 
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was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  was  ordained  a priest  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  He  was  some  time  afterwards  made 
bishop,  some  say  of  Dublin.  When  he  had  governed 
his  see  ten  years  he  was  compelled  to  resign  it,  in  675. 
He  then  left  Ireland,  and  travelled  into  Germany,  going 
from  place  to  place  preaching  the  Gospel,  for  ten  years. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  a high,  woody  mountain,  where  he 
settled.  He  drew  many  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  to 
him,  and  founded  a monastery  on  this  mountain,  which 


was  called  Mount  Disibod,  since  changed  into  Dissen- 
berg.  He  died  there,  July  8,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age.  His  life  was  written  by  the  abbess  llilde- 
gardis.  See  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A bps.  of  Dublin, 
p.  20. 

DyzSmaa.  (1)  Dittoes,  decima,  tithe -day.  (2) 
The  name  of  the  peniteut  thief  in  the  apocryphal  gos- 
pel. His  fellow  is  called  Gesmas  or  Gcstas,  and  the 
soldier  Longinus,  from  his  spear  ( lonche ). 


E. 


Eaba,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  8th  century. 

Eadbald  (Lat.  -• Edboldus ),  12th  bishop  of  London, 
AD.  796. 

Eadbert  (i.  e.  Albeit  or  Adalbert).  (1)  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  AD.  688;  died  May  6 (his  day  of  commem- 
oration), AD.  698.  (2)  Ninth  bishop  of  London  (some- 
times called  Eilbrith),  cir.  A.  D.  772-788.  (3)  Abbot  of 

Reculver  (called  also  Deahbert),  AD.  747.  (4)  Abbot 

of  Mercia,  AD.  747.  (5)  Abbot  of  Sherbom,  AD.  803. 
(6)  First  bishop  of  the  South  Saxons,  AD.  711.  (7) 

Fifth  bishop  of  the  Middle  Angles  at  Leicester,  A.D. 
764-787. 

Eadburga  (Le.  Ethelburga).  (1)  Daughter  of 
Aldwulf,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  was  abbess  of  Rep- 
ton,  in  the  7th  century.  (2)  Widow  of  Wulfhere,  king 
of  Mercia,  was  second  abbess  of  St.  Peter’s,  Gloucester, 
AD.  710-735. 

Eadfrid  (i.  e.  Alfred).  See  Eadfkith. 

Eadgar  (i.  e.  Edgar).  (I)  Third  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fante.  cir.  A.D.  706-731.  (2)  Tenth  bishop  of  London, 
AD.  787-796. 

Eadhed,  a priest  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria; 
ordained  by  Deusdedit  in  664,  consecrated  bishop  of 
Lindsey  in  678,  and  transferred  to  Kipon  soon  after- 
wards. 

Eadie,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a distinguished  divine 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  was  born  at 
Alva,  Stirlingshire,  May  9,  1810.  He  graduated  from 
the  Univcrsityof  Glasgow,  studied  at  the  Divinity  Hall 
of  the  Secession  Church  (United  Presbyterian),  and  in 
1835  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Cambridge  Street 
Church,  Glasgow,  in  which  he  speedily  attained  great 
eroineuce  and  usefulness.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
leading  representative  of  the  denomination  to  which 
he  belonged  and  of  the  city  which  has  always  been  its 
stronghold.  As  a preacher  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
hard  common-sense  and  occasional  flashes  of  happy  illus- 
tration, for  his  masculine  piety,  deep  earnestness,  and 
breadth  of  sympathy,  both  intellectual  and  emotional. 
He  was  frequently  called  to  other  important  charges, 
but  was  too  strongly  attached  to  Glasgow  to  leave. 
In  1836  he  removed  with  his  congregation  to  a new 
and  beautiful  church  at  Lansdowne  Crescent,  where  his 
influence  continued  unabated  until  his  death,  June  3, 
1876.  Dr.  Eadie  bore  the  reputation  of  extensive  and 
profound  scholarship,  and  in  1843  was  appointed  by 
the  Church  to  the -chair  of  hermeneutics  and  the  evi- 
dences of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  Divinity 
HalL  As  a critic  he  was  acute  and  painstaking,  ns  an 
interpreter  eminently  fair-minded.  In  the  pulpit,  as  in 
the  professor's  chair,  his  strength  lay  in  the  tact  with 
which  he  selected  the  soundest  results  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism, whether  his  own  or  that  of  others,  and  presented 
them  in  a clear  and  connected  form  with  a constant 
view  of  their  practical  bearing.  If  this  last  fact  gave  a 
non-academic  aspect  to  some  of  his  lectures,  it  rendered 
them  not  less  interesting  and  probably  not  less  useful 
to  his  auditors.  Being  engaged  in  two  distinct  offices, 
either  of  which  were  sufficient  to  claim  all  his  energies, 
he  nevertheless  found  time  for  an  amount  of  work  in  a 
third  sphere,  of  which  the  same  thing  may  be  said. 


Most  of  his  works  were  connected  with  Biblical  criticism 
and  interpretation,  some  of  them  being  designed  for  pop- 
ular use  and  others  being  more  strictly  scientific.  To 
the  former  class  belong  his  contributions  to  the  Biblical 
Cyclopadias  of  Kitto  and  Fairbaim,  bis  edition  of  Cru- 
den’s  Concordance , Oriental  Distort/,  and  his  discourses. 
The  Life  of  Dr.  Kitto  obtained  a deserved  popularity,  also 
his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  for  the  Young , /lectures  on  the 
Bible  to  the  Young,  etc.  His  last  work,  the  Distory  of 
the  English  Bible  (1876,  2 vols.),  will  probably  be  the 
most  enduring  memorial  of  his  ability  as  an  author. 
He  is  the  author  of  valuable  expositions  on  the  Greek 
text  of  Galatians,  Ephesians,  l’hilippians,  Colossians, 
and  Thessalonians.  Sec  his  Life,  by  Brown  (Lend. 
1878).  (W.P.S.) 

Eadred  (or  Heardred).  bishop  of  Hcxbam,  con- 
secrated Oct.  29,  797,  died  in  800. 

Eadric,  second  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  AD.  796. 

Eadelge,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  whose  par- 
entage and  birthplace  nothing  seems  to  be  known.  The 
earliest  mention  of  him  presents  him  as  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  Canute;  he  was  then  a secular,  and,  of  course, 
in  priest’s  orders.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St. 
Martin's  in  1035;  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury in  1038,  and  repaired  to  Rome  for  the  pallium. 
On  his  return  home,  in  1043,  he  was  called  upon  to  of- 
ficiate at  the  coronation  of  Edward  the  Confessor — the 
memorable  event  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1050.  See 
Hook,  Lives  of  the  A bps.  of  Canterbury,  i,  489  sq. 

Eadulf  (or  Aldwulf,  Lat.  Adtslphvs).  (I)  Eighth 
bishop  of  Lindsey,  AD.  796-836.  (2)  Fifteenth  bishop 
of  Lichfield,  cir.  A.D.  803-816. 

Eagle,  in  Christian  Symbolism.  St-Gregory  con- 
sidered this  bird  to  typify  the  contemplative  life;  other 
fathers  regarded  it  as  an  emblem  of  resurrection  (Psa. 
ciii,  5).  It  is  the  symbol  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  as 
it  soars  up  to  heaven  and  the  sun;  and  he  dwells  in  his 
Gospel  and  the  Revelations  specially  on  the  divine  dis- 
courses and  the  celestial  glory  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness. It  also  represented  the  regeneration  of  the  neo- 
phyte; the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  (says  St.  Am- 
brose); and  renewing  of  the  soul  on  earth,  as  glory 
hereafter  will  renew  body  and  soul;  the  power  of  grace 
when  it  is  portrayed  drinking  at  a chalice,  or  in  com- 
bat with  a serpent,  the  type  of  evil. — Walcott,  Sac. 
A rchceoL  s.  v. 
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EAGLE,  A9  ax  Architectural  Term,  is  used  to 
designate  a brazen  or  wooden  lectern,  the  upper  portion 
of  which  represents  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings, 
on  the  back  of  which  is  a book-rest.  Many  ancient  ex- 
amples of  such  lecterns  remain  in  collegiate  and  cathe- 
dral churches,  and  a great  number  of  new  specimens 
have  beeu  made  for  use  after  the  old  models.  See  Lec- 
tern. 

Eagleton,  Wiluam,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter. was  bom  in  Maryville,  Tcnn.,  March  25, 1796J  He 
was  educated  in  Maryville  College,  and  studied  theolo- 
gy in  the  South-western  Theological  Seminary,  at  the 
same  place.  In  1827  he  was  licensed  by  the  Union 
Presbytery,  and  soon  after  was  elected  professor  in 
Maryville  College.  In  1829  lie  accepted  a call  to  the  ; 
Church  in  Murfreesborough,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  March  28,  1866.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A l-  ’ 
vuuiac,  1867,  p.  431. 

Earnes.  James  Henry,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco-  j 
pal  minister,  was  born  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  Nor.  29, 1814. 
The  first  two  years  of  his  college  course  were  spent  at  ; 
King  College,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  the  last  two  at  Brown 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1839.  He  pursued 
his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  John  Bristcd,  of  Bris-  ; 
tol,  R.  I.,  was  ordained  deacon  in  December,  1841,  and  I 
presbyter  in  1842 ; was  rector  of  Ascension  Church,  in 
Wakefield,  for  about  four  years,  when  he  took  charge  of  i 
St.  Stephen’s  Church  in  Providence,  remaining  there 
until  1850,  and  then  engaged  in  missionary  labor  in 
Rhode  Island ; became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Con- 
cord, N.  11.,  in  1858,  and  held  that  position  until  bis 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  harbor  of  Hamilton,  Bcr- 
muiU,  Dec.  10,  1877.  For  many  years  Dr.  Karnes  was 
chaplain  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  performed  a 
large  amount  of  missionary  work  in  New  Hampshire. 
Three  tiroes  he  travelled  in  Europe,  and  spent  part  of 
several  winters  in  Bermuda.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Eanbald  (or  Enbald).  (1)  The  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor of  Albert  in  the  arcliiepiscopol  see  of  York.  A.D. 
782.  He  was  very  vigorous  in  the  administration  of 
his  diocese,  and  died  at  a monastery  called  F.tlcte  (or 
Edete),  Aug.  10,  796.  (2)  Called  aiso  Heantbahl,  suc- 
ceeded the  foregoing  as  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  his- 
tory is  given  with  considerable  detail  by  Alcuin.  He 
appears  to  have  died  A.D.  812.  bee  Smith,  Diet,  of ; 
Christ,  liiog.  s.  v. 

Eaubert,  bishop  of  Ilcxham,  cir.  A.D.  800-806. 

Eanfrith,  fifth  bishop  of  Elmham,  A.D.  736. 

Eanswitha  (or  Enswida),  a British  saint,  com- 
memorated Aug.  81,  was  the  daughter  of  Eadba,  king 
of  Kent,  and  lived  a virgin,  in  a nunnery  founded  by  her, 
at  Folkestone,  when;  she  died,- some  say  in  640,  others 
in  673. 

Eardulf  (Lat.  .4  rdalphut ).  (!)  Bishop  of  East  An- 
glia (Dunwich)  in  747.  (2)  Twelfth  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, cir.  AD.  762. 


1C28,  8vo;  6th  ed.  1630,  12mo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Did.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uihors , 
s.  v. 

Earlom,  Richard,  a pre-eminent  English  engraver, 
was  born  in  London  in  1742,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Cipri- 
ani. He  died  in  1822.  The  following  arc  some  of  his 
principal  plates:  The  Holy  Family;  Mary  Magdalene 
Washing  the  Feet  of  Christ ; David  and  Buthsheba ; The 
Repose  ; The  Virgin  an/l  Infant ; The  Infant  Jesus  Sleep- 
ing ; The  Presentation  in  the  Temple ; The  Virgin  and  In- 
fant with  St.  John.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  /list,  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  s.  v. 

Early,  John,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Va., 
Jan.  1,  1786,  of  Baptist  parents.  He  was  converted  in 
1804;  licensed  to  preach  in  1806;  and  in  1807  entered 
the  Virginia  Conference,  wherein  he  continued  labori- 
ously and  faithfully  till  1815,  when  the  growing  neces- 
sities of  his  family  obliged  him  to  locate  ami  engage  in 
secular  business.  In  1821  lie  re-entered  the  effective 
ranks,  ami  labored  with  marvellous  success  until  1846, 
when  he  connected  himself  with  the  Church  South, 
and  devoted  his  energies  to  establishing  and  operating 
the  Southern  Book  Concern.  In  1854  he  was  elected 
to  the  episcopacy;  in  1866  was  granted  a superannu- 
ated relation,  and  died  in  Lynchburg,  Nov.  5,  1873. 
Bishop  Early  was  full  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and  ev- 
erywhere awakened  missionary  zeal;  was  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  Randolph-Macon  College;  was  n man 
of  great  energy  ami  devotedness,  and  held  a high  posi- 
tion in  the  esteem  of  the  Church.  Sec  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Church  South,  1873,  p. 
914 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism , s.  v. 

Earnulph.  See  Arnulph. 

Ears,  Touching  ok.  In  holy  communion  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  to  touch  the  organs  of  sense 
with  the  moisture  left  on  the  lips  after  receiving  the 
cup. 

Earulfus,  abbot  and  confessor,  commemorated  Dec. 
29. 

East,  Prayer  towards  the.  See  Bowing  ; Ori- 
entation. 

Eastburn,  Maston,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  England,  Feb. 
9,  1801,  being  brother  of  James  \V.,  the  poet.  His 
parents  came  to  America  when  he  was  a boy.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1817, 
ami  in  due  time  thereafter  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  same  city,  lie  was  ordained  assistant 
minister  of  Christ  Church  in  1822;  became  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  1827 ; was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Massachusetts  Dec.  29, 1842;  and  died 
in  Boston,  Sept.  12,  1872.  Bishop  Eastburn  published 
several  addresses  and  essays,  and  edited  Thornton’s 
Family  Prayers.  See  Drake,  Did.  of  .4  mer.  Hu>g.  s.  v. ; 
Prof.  Fpisc.  Almanac,  1873,  p.  133. 


Earle,  Jabez,  D.D.,  an  English  Independent  min- 
ister, was  bom  about  1676,  and  educated  among  the 
Dissenters.  He  was  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rey- 
nolds, at  the  Weigh-IIouse.  London,  in  1699;  and  in 
1707  removal  to  Hanover  Street,  where  he  ministered 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  dial  in  1768,  leaving  a num- 
ber of  Sermons  and  theological  treatises,  etc.  (1706-35; 
new  aL  1816,  8vo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  IHd.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. ; Wil- 
son, IHssenting  Churches,  i,  169;  ii,  6,  492,  508,  530. 

Earle  (or  Earles),  John,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  York  in  1601,  and  enteral  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford. in  1620.  He  became  chaplain  and  tutor  to  prince 
Charles,  and  chancellor  of  the  cathalral  of  Salisbury. 
On  the  Restoration  he  was  made  dean  of  Westminster, 
and  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1662.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1664,  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Salisbury. 
He  died  Nov.  17, 1665,  leaving  Microcosmography  (Loud. 


Easter-candle.  See  Paschal  Taper. 

Easter-eggs.  The  egg  was  the  symbol  of  creation 
in  Egypt,  ami  of  hope  and  the  resurrection  among  early 
Christians;  ami  the  custom  of  giving  colored  pasch  eggs 
on  Easter  morning  is  found  in  the  East,  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
Russia,  in  Greece,  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I,  ami  was 
observed  at  Gray’s  Inn  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In 
France  the  pasch  egg  is  eaten  before  any  other  nourish- 
ment is  taken  on  Easter  day.  Tansy  pudding,  accord- 
ing to  Selden,  is  a memorial  of  the  bitter  herbs  eaten 
by  the  Jews;  ami  pomliar  cakes  in  some  places  formal 
the  staple  fare  on  this  day.  Paul  II  issued  a form  of 
benediction  of  eggs  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Henry  VIII  received  a paschal  egg  in  a case  of  silver 
filigree  from  the  |>ope.  The  Jews  regarded  the  egg  ns 
a symbol  of  death. — Walcott,  Sac.  A rchaoL  s.  v.  Sec 
Egg. 
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Easterwine  (or  EoBterwini),  coadjutor-abbot 
of  Wcarmoutb,  was  the  nephew  of  Benedict,  the  founder 
of  that  monastery,  and  was  born  in  650.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  ho  renounced  his  secular  prospects,  was  or- 
dained in  679,  and  devoted  himself  with  singular  hu- 
mility and  affection  to  the  duties  of  his  recluse  life. 
He  died  March  7, 686.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 

8a  V. 

Eastlake,  Sir  Chari.es  Lock,  an  English  painter, 
was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1793.  He  studied  under  Fu- 
seli at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  1817,  and  remained  there  many 
years.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
royal  commission  on  fine  arts;  from  1843  to  18-17  | 
was  kec|>cr  of  the  National  Gallery ; and  in  1850  was 
knighted,  made  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
director  of  the  National  Gallery.  He  died  in  Pisa,  Dec. 
23,  1865.  Among  his  most  noted  works  are,  Christ 
Weeping  orer  Jerusalem;  Pilgrims  Arriving  in  Sight 
of  Home  ; Christ  Blessing  Little  Children ; II agar  and 
Ishmael,  and  the  liaising  of  Jairus's  Daughter.  He 
wrote  Materials  for  a History  of  Oil  Painting,  and 
Cent  tihut  ions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts  (posthu- 
mous; edited  by  lady  Eastlake).  A History  of  his  life 
was  published  by  lady  Eastlake  in  London  in  1870. 

Easton,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  grad- 
uated from  Glasgow  University;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  June,  1807;  presented  by  lord  Douglas  to  the  living 
at  Kirriemuir  in  1809,  and  ordained  March  22,  1810. 
He  died  April  5,  1856,  aged  seventy -nine  years.  In 
him  learning,  knowledge,  modesty,  and  moral  worth 
were  combined  with  meekness  and  piety.  He  pub- 
lished six  different  works,  chiefly  of  a local  theological 
character.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoiicance , iii,  777. 

Eata  (or  Ecka).  (1)  First  bishop  of  Hexham, 
A.D.  678,  and  the  fifth  of  Lindisfarne,  681  -685,  was 
originally  from  Northumbria,  and  abbot  of  Old  Mel- 
rose; he  died  Oct.  26,  686.  (2)  An  anchorite  of 

Crayke,  in  Yorkshire,  who  died  in  767.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Eaton,  Asa,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  nt  l’laistow,  N.  H.,  July  25,  1778.  His 
preparatory  studies  were  begun  nt  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  he  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 

1803.  On  Oct.  23  of  the  same  year  Christ  Church  in- 
vited him  to  act  ns  lay-reader,  and  he  continued  in 
this  position  until  1805,  when  he  was  ordained,  and 
remained  rector  until  1829.  In  that  year  he  became 
city  missionary,  laboring  among  the  destitute  until 
1837.  From  1837  to  1841  he  was  connected  with  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  a young  ladies'  school  at  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Then  he  returned  to  Boston,  but  without  a regular 
charge,  ami  died  there,  March  24,  1858.  See  A mer. 
Quar.  Church  lie v.  1858,  p.  341 ; Xecrol.  of  Harvard 
College,  p.  178. 

Eaton,  George  W.,  D.D.,  LED.,  a distinguished 
Baptist  scholar,  was  bom  near  Huntingdon,  Pa..  July  3, 

1804,  and  graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  in  1829.  Upon  his  graduation  he  was  appointed 
tutor,  which  position  lie  held  a year  or  two.  In  1831 
he  became  professor  of  languages  in  Georgetown  Col-  ! 
lege,  Kv.,  and  in  1833  professor  of  mathematics  and 
nnturul  philosophy  at  Hamilton  College.  He  subse- 
quently tilled  the  professorships  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  history,  and  of  systematic  theology,  and  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  Madison  University  ami  of  the 
Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  holding  the  latter 
position  until  his  death,  Aug.  3,  1872.  Dr.  Eaton  was 
n man  of  the  widest  and  warmest  sympathies,  earnest 
in  his  convictions,  and  able  to  maintain  them  with 
fervid  eloquence.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Eaton.  Horace.  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
waB  born  in  Sutton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  7,  1810.  He  studied 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  ill  1839  and  from  the  Union  , 


Theological  Seminary’  in  1842.  For  six  years  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York 
city,  and  thereafter  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  until  his  death,  Oct.  22,  1883.  See 
Providence  Journal,  Oct.  23,  1883.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Eaton,  Joseph,  a veteran  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wells,  Me.,  June  22, 1743.  He  was  converted  nt 
tbe  age  of  twenty-two,  licensed  to  preach  in  1798,  and 
in  1798  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Wells, 
the  service  being  performed  in  Berwick.  After  his  res- 
ignation, in  1820,  Mr.  Eaton  was  engaged  for  several 
years  in  evangelistic  labors  in  the  section  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lived.  His  death  took  place  in  December, 
1831.  See  Millclt,  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Maine, 
p.  442.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Eaton,  Joseph  H.,  LL.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
brother  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Eaton,  I).D.,  was  bom  in  Berlin, 
Delaware  Co.,  ().,  Sept.  10,  1812.  He  graduated  from 
the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution 
(now  Madison  University)  in  1837,  and  for  three  years 
thereafter  was  engaged  in  teaching.  He  was  elected 
professor  in  1841,  and  in  1847  president  of  what  is  now 
Union  University,  Murfreesborough,  Tenn.  His  ordi- 
nation took  place  in  18-13,  and  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  the  same  place,  having  also  the  oversight 
of  several  county  churches.  His  health  broke  down 
under  these  excessive  Labors,  and  he  died,  Jan.  12, 1859. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Cyclop,  p.  358.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Eaton,  Peter,  D.D.,  a Unitarian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  March  25, 1765.  He  stud- 
ied under  the  Rev.  Phiueas  Adams,  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1787,  taught  a school  for  one  year 
at  Woburn,  and  then  passed  some  time,  in  the  study  of 
theology.  Having  received  license,  lie  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  Boxford,  Jan.  10,  1789,  and  in  October 
following  was  installed  as  pastor  there.  In  1819  ho 
preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1820  resigned  his  charge  at  Box- 
ford.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Andover,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  April,  1848.  Dr.  Eaton 
published  many  valuable  Sermons.  Sec  Sprague,  .4n- 
nuls  of  the  A mer.  Puljnt,  viii,  222. 

Ebal.  Mount.  Wc  extract  some  additional  j>ar- 
ticulara  from  Lieut.  Conder’s  Tent  Work  in  Palestine, 
i,  88: 

“There  nre  three  enrious  places  on  Kbnl : one  of  which 
is  a rude  stone  building,  enclosing  a space  of  fifty  feet 
square,  with  walls  twenty  feet  thick,  iu  which  nre  cham- 
bers. Tho  Samaritans  cnll  it  part  of  a ruined  village,  but 
its  use  and  origin  arc  a mystery.  It  resembles  most  the 
enrious  monuments  near  Hirmeh, called  the  ‘Tombs  of 
the  Hons  of  Israel.’  The  second  place  Is  the  little  cave 
and  rnlued  chapel  of  Silt  Eslainiyen,  ‘The  Lady  of  Islam,’ 
who  has  given  Iter  name  to  the  mountain.  It  is  perched 
on  the  side  of  a precipice,  and  is  held  snered  by  the  Mos- 
lems, who  have  a tradition  that  the  bones  of  the  saint 
were  carried  hither  through  the  air  from  Damascus.  The 
third  place  is  a site  the  importance  of  which  has  not  been 
prcviottslv  recognised.  It  is  a little  Moslem  MukAm,  said 
once  to  have  been  a church,  called  'Amid  ed-Din,  ttio 
4 Monument  of  the  Fnith.’  The  name  thus  preserved  hna 
no  connection  with  Samaritan  tradition,  hut  it  is  undis- 
puted that  the  sacred  places  of  the  peasantry  often  repie- 
setit  spots  famous  iu  Bible  history.  It  is  therefore  per- 
haps possible  that  the  site  thus  reverenced  is  none  other 
than  that  of  the  monumental  altar  of  twelve  stones  from 
Jordan,  which  Joshua  erected,  according  to  tho  Biblicnl 
account,  on  Ebnl,  and  not  on  Gcrizlm,  as  the  Samaritans 
believe,  charging  the  Jews  with  having  altered  the  names 
(Dent,  xxvil,  4).  The  hill -top  on  which  this  monument 
stands  is  called  Ras  el-KAdy,  ‘Hill  of  the  Judge.’  It  was 
here  t lint  the  Crnsnders  placed  Dan,  the  site  of  Jero- 
boam's Calf  Temple,  and  the  present  name  tuny  t>erhii|n» 
he  connected  with  this  theory,  Dan  (‘the  Judge’)  being 
translated  into  the  Arabic  Kmiy  (‘Judge  ’),  just  as  it  ha* 
been  nt  the  true  Dan,  now  Tell  el-KAdy,  nt  the  source  of 
the  Jordan.”  (See  illustration  on  opposite  page.) 

Ebarcius.  (1)  Sixteenth  bishop  of  Never*,  cir. 
A.D.  6%.  (2)  Thirty-third  bishop  of  Tours,  cir.  A.D. 
696. 

Ebasius,  bishop  of  Vicus  Aterii,  in  Byzacia,  Africa, 
cir.  A.D.  641-649. 
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Mount  Ebal. 


Bbba  (.2Ebha,  or  Ebbe),  abbess  of  Coddingham, 
in  Berwickshire,  was  daughter  of  Kthelfrid,  king  of 
Northumbria,  and  sister  of  St.  Oswald.  In  A.D.  G79 
her  convent  was  burned,  and  she  died  Aug.  25  (her 
festal  day),  683. 

Ebbo.  Sain/,  twenty-ninth  bishop  of  Sens,  was  born 
at  Tonnerre  (Burgundy).  He  was  of  a noble  family, 
but  entered  the  monastery  of  Saint-l’ierrc-le-Vif;  was 
elected  abbot  of  it,  and  soon  succeeded  his  uncle,  St, 
Gericus,  bishop  of  Sens.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  in  a hermitage  at  the  village  of  Arce,  where 
he  died  in  750.  He  is  commemorated  Aug.  27.  See 
Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Ebbo  (Lat.  Ebulus),  twenty-ninth  bishop  of  Limo- 
ges, cir.  A.D.  752. 

Ebeling,  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Bllckeburg,  Nov.  8, 1668.  He 
studied  at  Jena;  was  in  1697  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Rinteln ; in  1708  professor  of  ethics,  and  in  1714  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology.  He  died  Sept.  3, 1716,  leav- 
ing De  Mgsterio  Tnnitatis  (l^mgo,  1714): — Ethicas 
Christiana  Compendium  (ibid.  1715) : — Ex  a men  Concilii 
Tridentini  (ibid.  1716 ) •.—Theologia  llomiletica  (ibid, 
eod.).  See  Strieder,  llessisehe  Gelehrten  Geschichte; 
J ocher,  AUgemtines  Gelehrten- Lertkcm,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Ebeling,  Johann  Justus,  a German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Elze,  Aug.  27,  1715.  He  studied  at  Helm- 
et hilt  ; was  appointed  in  1740  pastor  at  Garmessen,  and 
became  in  1753  superintendent  at  Luneburg,  where  he 
died.  March  2, 1783.  His  principal  works  are,  A nddeh- 
tirje  Betrachtungen,  etc.  (Hildesheim,  1747)  -.—Siinden  der 
Menu  hen  (Lem go,  1748):  lleilige  Wahrheiten  des  Glau- 
bens , etc,  (Luneburg,  eod.): — Erbauliche  Betrachtungen . 
See  Hoefer,  Xoue.  Biog,  Genirale,  s.v. 

Ebendorffer  (de  Ifaselbach),  Thomas,  a Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  who  died  in  1464,  is  the  author  of 
Commentariut  in  EvangtUum  Joharmis : — Exjtosiiio 
Sgmboli  A pott olorum :—De  Casibus  Excommunicatio - 
nig : — De  Sovem  Alirnis  Peccatis:—Commentarius  in 
Esaiam.  See  J ocher,  AUgemeines  G elth  rten- 1, exikon, 
s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bbenezer.  On  the  strength  of  Jerome’s  location 
of  this  spot,  near  Bethshemesh,  Lieut.  Conder  proposes 
(Tent  Work  in  Palest.  ii,336)  to  identify  it  with  the  pres- 
ent Deir  A rb&n,  two  miles  east  of  Aiu-Shcma,  “ a large 
village  on  the  lower  slope  of  a high  ridge,  with  a well 
to  the  north,  and  olives  on  the  cast,  west,  and  north  " 
(Memoirs  of  Orduance  Survey,  iii,  24). 

Eberhard,  Matthias,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
was  born  at  Treves,  Nov.  1,  1815.  He  studied  at  the 
clerical  seminary  of  bis  native  place,  and  received  holy 


orders  in  1839 ; in  1840  became  chaplain  of 
St.  Castor’s,  at  Coblcntz ; was  called  in  1843 
as  episcopal  secretary  to  Treves,  and  appoint- 
ed the  same  year  professor  of  dogmatics  at 
the  clerical  seminary  there.  In  1850  he  be- 
came member  of  the  chapter,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  1862  bishop  of  Treves.  After  Ar- 
nold’s death,  in  1864,  his  name  was  stricken 
from  the  list  of  candidates  as  persona  regi 
minus  grata,  but  he  was  elected  in  1867  by 
the  chapter.  In  1869  and  1870  lie  was  at 
Rome  as  member  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
The  Prussian  “Folk-Laws”  brought  him  in 
1873  in  conflict  with  the  government,  and 
as  he  could  not  pay  the  fines,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  1874.  He  died  May  5,  1876, 
leaving  De  Tituli  Se<lis  Apostolicce,  etc. 
(Treves,  1846).  (B.  1\) 

Eberle,  Christian  Gustav,  a Luther- 
an minister  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1813, 
and  died  Dec.  9,  1879,  at  Ochscnbacli,  in 
Wilrtemberg.  He  published,  Luthers  Glau- 
bensrichtung  (Stuttgard,  1858) : — Luther  ein 
Zt-ichm  dern  wider sprochen  trird  (ibid.  1860) : 
— Luthers  Ecangelien-A  uslegung  aus  seinen  homiletischen 
und  exegetisrhen  Werken  (ibid.  1857).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl, 
Theol.  i,  302.  (B.  P.) 

Ebermann,  Vitus,  a German  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1597.  In  1620  he  joined  his  order,  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  at  Mayencc  and  Wtlrzburg,  and 
died  April  8, 1675,  leaving  Bella rmini  Controversies  Tin - 
dicata : — ParaUela  Ecclesim  Term  et  Faint: — Anntomia 
Calixtina  : — Irenicum  unti-Culixtinum  : — Irenicon  Ca- 
tholican  Jlelmstudiensi  Oppositum: — Ikllarminus  Vindi- 
catus  (4  vols.) : — Just  a Expositio  cum  Lntheranorum 
Doctoribus.  See  Jdcher,  A Ugemeines  GeUhrlcn-Lexikcm, 
8.V.;  Alcgamb c,  Bibliotheca  Scriptontm  Societatis  Jesu. 
(B.  P.) 

Ebert,  Samukl,  a Lutheran  minister  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  I^ipsic,  Oct.  17,  1747 ; studied  theology 
there;  was  ap|tointed  deacon  at  Taucha,  near  Leipsic; 
and  in  1791  preacher  of  St.  George's,  at  his  native  place. 
He  died  Aug.  8.  1807,  leaving  llomiletisches  Magazin 
iiber  die  evangelischen  Tcxte  (Leipsic,  1780): — llomile - 
tisches  Magazin  fiber  die  ejnstolischen  Texts  (ibid.  1782; 
2d  ed.  1792) : — llomiletisches  Magazin  Jiir  die  Passums- 
zeit  (ibid.  1783) ; — llomiletisches  Magazin  iiber  den  Kate- 
chismus  Lutheri  (ibid.  1791).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deutschhmds,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Eberus.  Paul,  D.D.,  a German  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Kitzingen,  in  l'raucouia,  Nov.  8,  1511,  ami  was 
educated  at  Anspach.  Ho  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  philosophy  in  1544,  and  in  1556  to  that  of 
Hebrew;  in  1558  be  gathered  a Church  in  Wittenberg, 
lie  died  Dec.  20,  1589.  Some  of  his  works  are,  Expo- 
sitio Evnngelim : — Dominicalium  Calendarium  Histo- 
ricum  (Wittcnb.  1550, 8vo,  reprinted  at  Basle  the  same 
year).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Bblis,  the  name  given  to  the  devil  by  the  Moham- 
medans. 

Ebon  Version  of  tiik  Scriuturks.  Ebon  is  the 
most  southerly  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  These  islands 
are  the  second  group  of  Micronesia,  beginning  from  the 
e^st  with  the  Gilbert  Island.  The  first  Scripture  in 
this  language  was  from  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  chaps, 
v to  xi.  This  translation  was  printed  at  Ebon,  between 
1858  and  1860.  The  work  was  done  by  the  pioneer 
missionaries,  Revs.  E.  T.  Doane  and  G.  Pierson.  A 
version  of  Mark,  prepared  by  Mr.  Doane,  was  print- 
ed at  Honolulu  in  1863.  The  Rev.  B.  G.  Snow  pre- 
pared for  the  press  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  John, 
and  the  Acts,  and  revised  Mark  for  a reprint.  In  1871 
he  prepared  the  gospel  of  Luke  and  a revision  of  Mat- 
thew for  the  press.  In  1877  Genesis  was  issued  from 
the  mission  press  at  Ebon,  translated  by  J.  F.  Whitney, 
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who  also  resumed  the  work  on  Romans,  left  unfinished 
by  Mr.  Snow,  and  translated  the  epistles  from  1 Corin- 
thians through  Philippiaus.  These  were  printed  at 
the  New  York  Bible  llouae  in  1882,  together  with  the 
book  of  Genesis  and  the  three  epistles  of  John.  The 
Rev.  E.  M.  Pease,  who  joined  the  mission  in  1877,  has 
resumed  the  work  of  translation  of  the  rest  of  the  New 
Test.  (B.  P.) 

Eboras,  a Persian  presbyter,  martyred  with  Miles, 
a bishop,  and  Seboa,  a deacon,  during  the  reign  of  Sa- 
por II  (A.U.  340) ; and  commemorated  Nov.  13. 

Eborinus,  sixteenth  bishop  of  Tout,  cir.  A.D.  004. 

Ebrbubarites,  an  order  of  monks  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  derived  their  name  from  their  founder, 
Ebrbuhar,  the  scholar  of  Nacshbendi,  who  came  from 
Persia  to  Europe  in  the  14th  century  to  propagate  their 
faith.  They  professed  to  surrender  all  care  about  world- 
ly concerns,  and  to  give  themselves  wholly  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  eternal  objects.  They  were  esteemed 
heretics  by  the  Mohammedans  generally,  because  they 
refused  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  alleging  that  the 
journey  was  unnecessary,  ns  they  were  permitted  in  se- 
cret vision,  while  sitting  in  their  cells,  to  Itchold  the 
holy  city.  Sec  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

EbregesDua,  ninth  bishop  of  Cologne,  A.D.  590. 

Ebregesius,  Saint,  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
bishop  of  Liege,  A.D.  C18-G23;  commemorated  March 
28. 

Ebremundus.  See  Evukmoxd. 

EbrigisHus,  twenty-third  bishop  of  Mcaux,  about 
the  end  of  the  7th  century. 

Ebroinus,  forty-second  bishop  of  Bourgcs,  A.D.  810. 

Ebrulfus.  See  Evrocu 

Ebulus  (Evolius,  Eubrelus,  or  even  Ermili- 
us).  (1)  Third  bishop  of  Limoges,  A.D.  89.  (2)  Sixth 
bishop  of  Avignon,  A.D.  202. 

Eccard,  Johannes,  a celebrated  composer  of  Church 
music,  was  born  at  Mtlhlhausen,  on  the  Unstrut,  Prus- 
sia, in  1553.  Having  received  some  instruction  in  music 
nt  home,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  pupil 
of  Orlando  di  Lasso  at  Munich.  In  1574  he  was  again 
at  MUhlhausen,  where  he  resided  four  years,  and  edit- 
ed, together  with  Johann  von  Burgk,  his  first  master,  a 
collection  of  sacred  songs  called  Crepundia  Sacra  1/elm- 
boldi  (1577).  He  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  a pri- 
vate family,  and  in  15X3  became  assistant  conductor,  and 
twelve  years  later  first  chapel-master,  nt  Kbnigsbcrg. 
In  1608  he  became  chief  conductor  of  the  elector's  chap- 
el in  Berlin,  and  died  in  1611.  Eccard’s  works  consist 
exclusively  of  vocal  compositions,  such  as  songs,  sacred 
cantatas,  and  chorales  for  four  or  five,  and  sometimes 
for  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  voices.  They  are  in- 
stinct with  a spirit  of  true  religious  feeling,  and  possess 
an  interest  aliove  their  artistic  value.  Eccard’s  setting 
of  “Fin  frste  Furg  ist  wiser  Colt  ” is  still  regarded  by  the 
Germans  as  their  representative  national  hymn.  Ec- 
card and  his  school  are  in  the  same  way  inseparably 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  Of  his 
songs  a great  many  collections  are  extant.  See  F.ucy- 
clop.  Frit.  (9th  cd.)  s.  v.;  Grove,  Diet,  of  Music,  s.  v. 

Ecclesift  (the  Church),  one  of  the  eight  primary 
seons  in  the  system  of  Valentinus  (q.  v.),  and  held  to  be 
the  archetype  of  the  lower  one  on  earth.  The  Gnostics 
likewise  had  a heavenly  Church,  but  not  a distinct  be- 
ing. This  notion  is  evidently  a corruption  of  the  Script- 
ural idea  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  tendencies  to 
a fanciful  separation  of  the  Church  triumphant  and  the 
Church  militant  arc  noticeable  in  the  Shepherd  of  Her- 
nias (Vis.  ii,  4)  and  in  Clement’s  Second  Fpistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (chap.  xiv).  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Fiog.  s.  v. 

ECCLESIA  Apostolica,  a name  applied  by  some 
of  the  early  fathers  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  nccount 
of  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 


both  taught  at  Rome,  and  honored  the  Church  by  their 
martyrdom. 

ECCLESIA  Matrix  ( Mother  Churcb),  a name  given 
in  ancient  times  to  the  cathedral  church,  to  which  all 
the  clergy  of  a city  or  diocese  belonged. 

Ecclesiae  Causidlci  (Church  laicyers),  the  name 
formerly  applied  to  ecclesiastical  chancellors.  See 
Chancellor. 

Ecclesiarch,  in  the  East,  was  the  sacrist,  who 
had  general  charge  of  the  church  and  its  contents, 
and  summoned  the  people  by  bells  or  other  means. 
The  minor  ecclesiastical  officials  were  under  his  au- 
thority. Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Ecclesiasterion.  a term  sometimes  used  in  early 
times  to  denote  the  church  building  ns  distinguished 
from  the  ecclesia,  or  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Ecclesiastes,  Book  of.  A somewhat  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  the  points  relating  to  the  authorship  of  (his 
composition  is  appropriate,  in  view  of  the  confident  as- 
sertion of  many  critics,  especially  in  Germany,  that  the 
contents  forbid  its  ascription  to  Solomon.  We  might 
fairly  offset  these  opinions  of  modern  scholars  by  that 
of  the  ancient  Hebraists,  certainly  in  nowise  their  in- 
feriors, who  seem  to  have  found  no  such  difficulty  even 
in  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  book  as  to  require 
n later  than  the  Solomonic  age  for  its  production.  The 
direct  evidence  of  the  writer  himself,  in  the  opening 
verse,  has  not  been  fairly  treated  by  these  rationalizing 
critics,  for  while  most  of  them  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  “the  Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusa- 
1 1cm,”  can  only  point  to  Solomon,  they  yet  evade  the 
argument  as  if  this  were  merely  a nom  de  plume;  and 
Plumptre  (Cambridge  Fible,  introd.  ad  loc.)  does  not 
■ hesitate  to  compare  this  with  the  pious  fraud  in  the 
apocryphal  book  of  “ The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.”  The 
attempt  to  justify  this  pseudonym  by  the  modem  prac- 
, lice  of  fictitious  authorship  will  apply  very’  well  so  far 
as  the  assumption  of  the  fancy  title  Koheleth  is  con- 
cerned, but  is  a total  failure  as  to  the  more  definite  ad- 
dition “son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem;"  for  such  a 
precise  and  misleading  designation  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  trustworthy  literature.  The  book  is 
either  Solomon’s  or  a forgery. 

The  anonymous  author  of  The  A uthorship  of  Ecclesi- 
astes (Loud.  1880, 8vo)  has  nearly  exhausted  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Solomonic  date,  as  derived  from 
a comparison  of  Solomon’s  other  writings,  and  he  ex- 
tends the  inquiry  into  the  minutiic  of  style  and  phrase- 
ology with  a thoroughness  that  ought  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  holders  of  the  opposite  view.  As  to 
alleged  Aramaisms  in  Ecclesiastes,  there  arc  certainly 
none  more  decided  than  appear  in  Deborah's  ode  (Judg. 
v;  pure  Chaldnism  *l^n,  ver,  13;  so  “12,  Psa.  ii,  12). 

Delitzsch,  in  his  Commentary  on  this  book  (Clark’s 
translation,  Edinb.  1877,  p.  190  sq.)  has  collected  a for- 
midable “list  of  the  Hapaxlegomena,  and  of  the  Words 
and  Forms  in  the  Book  of  Koheleth  belonging  to  a 
more  recent  Period  of  the  Language"  than  Solomon; 
and  this  has  been  pointed  to  bv  later  critics  generally 
as  conclusive  against  the  Solomonic  authorship.  The 
writer  of  the  above  monograph  justly  remarks  (p.  32), 
“A  cursory  glance  at  the  list,  however,  seems  sufficient 
to  shake  one's  confidence  in  it;  and  if  it  be  faithfully 
scrutinized,  it  shrinks  down  to  almost  nothing.”  Ac- 
cordingly he  examines  several  of  these  words,  as  speci- 
mens, and  shows  conclusively  that  they  do  not  sustain 
the  position.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  analyze  this 
“ list,”  and  we  shall  sec  what  a slender  basis  it  affords 
for  the  conclusion  based  upon  it.  There  are  ninety- 
five  of  these  words  enumerated  bv  Delitzsch,  of  which,  bv 
his  own  showing,  fifteen  (besides  one  which  he  has  over- 
looked) arc  found,  in  the  same  form  and  sense,  more  or 
less  frequently,  in  writings  of  the  early  or  middle  He- 
brew (Moses  to  Isaiah),  and  may  therefore  be  set  aside 
as  wholly  irrelevant  Of  the  rest,  twenty-six  words 
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occur  elsewhere  only  in  the  Talmudic  writers  or  the 
Targurns,  in  the  same  form  and  sense,  and  therefore,  if 
they  prove  anything,  prove  entirely  too  much,  for  they 
would  argue  a rabbinical  date,  which  we  know  is  im- 
possible, since  the  Sept,  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  now 
extant,  carries  the  original  up  to  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies at  least.  Still  further  we  may  reduce  the  list  by 
excluding  nineteen  words  which  appear  in  substantially 
the  same  or  some  closely  cognate  form  in  confessedly 
earlier  writers,  and  thirteen  others  which  are  used  by 
them  in  a slightly  different  sense.  Deducting  all  these 
immaterial  peculiarities,  there  remain  only  twenty-one 
words,  or  less  than  one  fourth  in  the  list,  that  are  really 
pertinent  to  the  question.  Of  these,  again,  eleven  are 
found  in  this  book  only  (strictly  hapaxlegoniena ),  and 
therefore  determine  nothing  as  to  its  age,  being  such 
forms  as,  for  aught  we  know,  might  have  been  employed 
by  any  writer.  Once  more,  we  ought  in  fairness  to  ex- 
clude certain  particles  and  dubious  forms  (r420,  WJ1, 
55X,  *23),  which  are  vague  and  inconclusive.  The 
actual  residuum  available  thus  dwindles  down  to  six 
words  only,  namely,  i~3  (xii,  3),  (iii,  1),  “w3  (x, 
10;  xi,6),nSB  (viii,  l),35rt3  (ibid.),  aud*,; V\??  (i,  17; 
ii,  22 ; iv,  16),  which  is  no  greater  number  than  can  be 
pointed  out  in  Job  and  some  other  pre-exilian  books. 
None  of  these  half-dozen  words  is  sufficiently  distinctive 
in  known  origin  and  history  to  determine  the  date  of 
the  writing.  The  evidence  is  too  negative.  They  are 
not  like  some  modern  terms,  which  we  can  trace  to  a 
specific  source  and  occasion  when  they  were  first  coined 
or  introduced.  The  cognate  dialects  exhibit  all  of  them 
in  the  same  or  similar  signification,  and  of  most  of  them 
(perhaps  even  the  last  two  are  no  exceptions)  the  He- 
brew itself  has  the  root  in  no  very  remote  sense.  They 
are  neither  foreign  nor  technical  terms. 

The  same  line  of  argument  is  applicable  to  the  pecul- 
iar inflections  and  constructions  adduced  by  Delitzsch 
in  the  same  connection.  They  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated in  relative  number  and  importance.  That  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  singular  in  many  of  its  forms 
and  phrases  no  one  can  doubt,  but  that  these  peculiari- 
ties arc  such  as  s[)oci»lly  belong  to  the  later  Hebrew 
has  not  been  made  out.  We  have  several  books  writ- 
ten in  the  post-exilian  period,  but  Koheleth  does  not 
wear  their  impress,  either  in  general  or  in  particular. 
The  only  other  book  in  the  canonical  Hebrew  Script- 
ures analogous  to  it  in  teaching  is  Proverbs,  and  we 
have  nothing  in  apocryphal  Jewish  literature  that  com- 
pares with  it,  except  perhaps  “ The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,” 
which  is  only  extant  in  Greek  (which  is  apparently  the 
original),  and  was  evidently  modelled  after  Koheleth. 
That  Solomon  was  a perfectly  classical  writer  is  not 
to  be  assumed,  either  from  his  rera  or  what  else  we 
know  of  him.  The  effort  to  express  philosophical  ideas 
in  the  inadequate  Shcmitic  tongue  may  well  explain 
many  of  the  harsh  terras  and  strange  constructions  of 
Ecclesiastes.  Certainly  wc  gain  nothing  by  attribut- 
ing the  book  to  some  unknown  writer  of  some  indefinite 
age,  concerning  whom  nothing  can  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved. Subjective  arguments  on  a question  of  author- 
ship 1R  of  the  most  deceptive  character,  as  the  well- 
known  attempt  to  determine  who  wrote  The  Letters  of 
Juntas  has  proved.  One  good  historical  statement, 
whether  made  in  the  writing  itself  or  by  traditionary 
testimony,  outweighs  ail  such  speculative  and  conject- 
ural dicta.  Until  some  candidate  better  accredited  than 
Solomon  shall  be  brought  forward,  in  deserting  him  we 
shall  be  forsaking  the  substance  for  a shadow. 

Ecclesiastical  Res.  (1)  The  term  is  used,  in 
a wide  sense,  to  denote  all  matters  belonging  to  the 
Church,  as  opposed  to  things  secular  or  worldly.  It 
also  indicates  the  priestly  office  and  duties.  It  is  like- 
wise used  in  reference  to  “spiritual”  things,  immaterial 
or  material.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  invisible 
gifts  and  graces  bestowed  by  God  upon  the  soul ; to  the 


latter,  the  outward  acts  or  objects  connected  with  such 
gifts,  as  the  sacraments  and  other  religious  rites.  From 
this  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  vestments  of  minis- 
ters, as  well  as  to  the  beneficent  institutions  over  which 
the  Church  has  jurisdiction.  (2)  The  narrower  sense 
of  the  term  designates  the  property  of  the  Church.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  in  English  law, 
is  a standing  body  invested  with  very  im;>ortaut  pow- 
ers, under  the  operations  of  which  extensive  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  1835  two  committees  were 
appointed  “ to  consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses 
of  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
their  revenues  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  epis- 
copal duties,  and  the  prevention  of  the  necessity  of  at- 
taching by  commendam  to  bishoprics  certain  benefices 
with  cure  of  souls;  and  to  consider  also  the  state  of  the 
several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  a view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  meas- 
ures as  might  render  them  conducive  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  "Established  Church,  and  to  ascertain  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  special 
reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on  their  re- 
spective benefices.”  Upon  the  recommendation  of  these 
committees  a permanent  commission  was  appointed  by 
6 and  7 Will.  IV,  c.  77,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
and  laying  before  the  king  in  council  such  schemes  as 
should  appear  to  them  to  be  best  adapted  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  alterations  suggested  in  the  report  of  the 
original  commission  and  recited  in  the  act.  The  first 
members  of  this  commission  were  the  two  archbishops 
and  three  bishops,  the  lord-chancellor  nnd  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  and  three  laymen  named  in  the  act. 
By  a later  act  (3  nnd  4 Viet.  c.  1 18),  all  the  bishops,  the 
chiefs  of  the  three  courts  at  Westminster,  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  the  judges  of  the  Prerogative  Court  and 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the  deans  of  Canterbury,  St. 
Paul’s,  and  Westminster,  were  added  to  the  commission ; 
and  power  was  given  to  the  crown  to  appoint  four  nnd 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  appoint  two  additional 
i lay  commissioners,  who  are  required  to  be  “ me  miters 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to 
subscribe  a declaration  to  that  effect.”  Five  are  a quo- 
rum ; but  two  bishops  at  least  must  Itc  present  at  any 
proceeding  under  the  common  seal  of  the  commission, 
and  if  only  two  are  present  they  can  demand  its  post- 
ponement to  a subsequent  meeting.  Paid  commission- 
ers, under  the  title  of  Church  estates’  commissioners,  are 
also  appointed— two  by  the  crown  nnd  one  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  These  three  are  the  joint  treas- 
urers of  the  commission,  ami  constitute,  along  with  two 
members  appointed  by  the  commission,  the  Church 
estates’  committee,  charged  with  all  business  relating 
to  the  sale,  purchase,  exchange,  letting,  or  management 
I of  any  lands,  tithes,  or  hereditaments.  The  schemes 
of  the  commission  having,  after  due  notice  to  persons 
affected  thereby,  been  laid  before  the  queen  in  council, 
may  l>c  ratified  by  orders,  specifying  the  times  when 
they  shall  take  effect;  and  such  orders,  when  published 
in  the  London  Gazette , have  the  same  force  as  acts  of 
Parliament.  See  Encyclop.  Brit.  (9th  cd.)  s.  v. 

Ecclesiastical  Law.  See  Canon  Law. 

Ecclesiastlcus.  (1)  Any  person  in  orders,  wheth- 
er major  or  minor.  (2)  Isidore  of  Seville  speaks  of  a 
clerk  occupying  his  due  position  in  the  hierarchy  as  nn 
“ecclesiastical  clerk,”  in  distinction  from  an  irregular 
clerk.  (3)  Those  who  were  so  connected  with  a Church 
as  to  be  unable  to  leave  its  service  were  called  in  a spe- 
cial sense  “ecclesiastical  men."  They  were  not  slaves. 
Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Ecclesiecdlci  ( Church  latryers'),  the  chancellors 
(q.  v.)  of  bishops. 

Ecclesius.  (1)  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  A.D.  522-533. 
(2)  Bishop  of  Chiusi  (Clusiupr),  A.D.  600-G02. 
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Ecdlci  (tcficoi),  certain  officers  appointed  in  con-  I 
sequence  of  the  legal  disability  of  clergy  and  monks  to  ' 
represent  the  Church  in  civil  affairs.  See  Ahvocatk 
of  tiik  Church. 

Ecdicius.  (1)  An  intruding  bishop  of  Parnasus 
(Cappadocia  Tenia),  A.D.  875.  (2)  Bishop  of  the  island 
of  Tenos,  in  the  .Kgcan,  A.l).  553. 

Ecfrith,  fifth  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  A.D.  719-729. 

Echi  (I.at.  Echea  or  A chen),  an  Irish  saint,  sister  of 
St.  Patrick,  is  commemorated  Aug.  5. 

Echlech,  an  Irish  saint,  son  of  Daighro  and  brother 
of  Caemhan,  is  commemorated  Aug.  14. 

Echtach  (Lat.  Ectaciu),  an  Irish  virgin  saint,  is 
commemorated  Feb.  6. 

Echtbrann,  abbot  of  Glendalough,  County  Wick-  ' 
low,  died  A.D.  795. 

Eckard,  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Wetter,  in  Hesse,  Oct.  19. 1582.  He 
studied  at  Marburg;  was  in  1601  |>astor  at  Wildungen,’ 
in  Waldeck,  anil  in  1608  professor  at  Giessen;  in  1610 
he  was  superintendent  nt  Frankenliausen,  and  in  1616 
general  superintendent  at  Altenburg,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  2’2,  1624,  leaving,  Quiestiones  de  Qttibus  inter  A v- 
gustance  Conftssionis  Theologos  et  Calcinianos  LHscepta- 
tur: — Theologia  Calrinianorum : — Compendium  Theo- 
logize Patrum: — Isagoge  in  Catechismum  Lutheri: — 
Analyst s Epistolte  J oh  amis : — De  Causa  Mentorin' 
Justifications  contra  Piscatorem: — De.  Ordine  Ecclesi- 
astico  et  Politico.  See  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehriev- 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  //andbuch  der  theOl.  Lit.  i.  436. 

(B.r.) 

Eckard,  Heinrich  Martin,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Gosslcbcn,  in  Thuringia, 
in  1615,  and  died  April  14,  1669,  pastor  primarius  and 
general  superintendent  at  Alefold,  in  Ilildesheim,  leav- 
ing, Disputatio  de  Trvnitate  (Rinteln,  1654):— De  Pr<t- 
destimitione  (ibid.  1655):  — Dc  Saturn  et  Principio 
Theologies  (ibid.  1657) : — De  Sacramentis  in  Genere,  et 
in  Specie  de  Baptismo  et  Kucha  rutin  (ibid.  1660): — 
De.  Peccuti  Orii/ine  ( ibid.  1661 ) :—De  Spiritu  ( ibid. 
1662): — De  Dlvinitate  Christi  contra  Photinianos  (ibid. 
1664):— De  Vera  et  Iteali  Cotporis  et  Sanguinis  Christi 
in  Eucharistia  Prcesentia  (ibid.  1669).  See  Dollen,  Le- 
benbeschreibung  der  Bintelschen  Prof,  Theol. ; Strieders, 
He ssische  Gelehrten  Geschichte ; Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-/.exikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Eckhard,  Albert,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Wetter,  in  Hesse,  in  1577.  He 
studied  at  Marburg,  was  in  1607  su|>crinteudcnt  at 
Ilildesheim,  and  died  there,  Aug.  6, 1609,  leaving,  Dis- 
put.  de  Conciliis  contra  Bob.  BeUarminum  (Marburg, 
1597)  : — De  Descensu  Christi  ad  Inferos  (ibid.  1599): — 
De  Spiritu  Sancto  (ibid,  cod.): — De  Sanctir  Trinit  at  is 
Mysteriu  (ibid.  1605): — .4n  Semel  Justificati  Spirit um 
Sanctum  Amittere  Possint  (Giessen,  1607): — An  Christo 
StavSpwiup  Secundum  IJumanam  Saturam  dona  Vert 
Divina  et  Infmita  sinl  Collataf  (Ilildesheim,  1608). 
See  Strieders,  llessische  Gelehrten  Geschichte ; Jdcher, 
.4  llgcmeines  Gelehrten- Lextkon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Eckhard,  Paul  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Jtlterbogk,  Dec.  6, 1693.  He 
studied  nt  Zcrbst,  Quedlinburg,  and  Wittenberg;  was 
appointed  in  1728  deacon  at  St.  Nicolai,  in  his  native 
city,  and  died  there,  March  6,  1753,  leaving,  among 
other  works,  XVerdische  Kirchen-Iiistorie  (Wittenberg, 
1739).  See  Jdcher,  A Ugemeines  Gtlehrten-Isrikon , s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Eckhard,  Tobias,  the  elder,  was  bom  at  Pelitzsch 
in  1558.  In  1614  he  was  con-rector  at  Naumburg;  in 
1624  rector,  and  in  1634  pastor,  at  Gross-Jena,  where  he 
died,  May  9, 1652.  Sec  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
lAxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Eckhard,  Tobias,  the  younger,  was  bom  at  Jutcr- 
bogk,  Nov.  1,  1662.  lie  studied  at  Wittenberg,  where 


he  also  lectured  after  completing  his  studies.  In  1691 
he  was  called  as  con-rector  to  Stade,  in  1704  to  Quedlin- 
burg, and  died  there,  Dec.  13,1737,  leaving,  De  Immu- 
tabilitate  Dei  (Wittenberg,  1683) : — De  Signo  S.  Pauli 
Epistolarum  ad  2 Thess.  Hi.  17  (ibid.  1687) : — De  Paulo 
Athleta  ad  1 Cor.  ix,  26  (ibid.  1688) : — Its  A /herds  Su- 
persliliosis  ad  A ctor.  xvii,  22,  23  ( ibid.  cod. ) : — De 
Spiritu,  Princijre  Airis  ad  Ephes.  ii,  2 (ibid,  eod.)  : — 
De  Christi  Sereatoris  Besurrectione  Bom.  i,  4,  Alterius 
Somiue  Scripta  (ibid,  eod.)  :—De  Eunesto  Judo ■ Exitu 
(ibid.  1689) : — De  Facto  Uielis  aim  Dispendio  Duontm 
Eiliorum  J/ierichuntem  Aldificantis  ad  1 Beg.  xr »',  34 
(ibid,  eod.) : — De  Eonte  J/ieresium  ad  Col.  ii,  8 (ibid. 
1691) : — De  Justificationis  in  V.  ac  S.  Test.  Butione  Una 
et  Eudem  (ibid,  eod.),  etc.  See  Jdcher,  A Ugemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Zxxikon,  s.  v.;  Winer,  //andbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  132,  394.  (B.  P.) 

Eckley,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  London,  England,  Oct.  11  (O.  S.),  1750. 
When  about  seventeen  years  of  age  his  father  moved 
with  his  family  to  America,  and  settled  in  Morristown, 
N.  J.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Joseph  was  sent  to  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1772 ; and,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  theological  studies, 
he  remained  at  Princeton.  May  7, 1776,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  The  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  having  been  reorganized,  after 
the  dispersion  occasioned  by  the  Revolution,  chose  him 
for  their  pastor  in  1778;  and  lie  was  ordained  Oct.  27, 
1779.  In  1808  he  was  provided  with  a colleague,  Rev. 
Joshua  Huntington.  He  died  in  Boston,  April  30, 1811. 
In  temperament  Dr.  Eckley  was  ardent.  Although  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  preach  on  important  occasions, 
he.  was  not  remarkable  as  a speaker,  being  inclined  to 
abstraction  and  possessed  of  an  unmusical  voice.  See 
Sprague,  A raids  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  137. 

Eclestou,  Thomas,  a Franciscan  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, was  born  nt  Ecleatone,  Cheshire ; was  bred  a Fran- 
ciscan in  Oxford,  and  died  in  1340.  He  wrote  a book 
on  the  succession  of  the  Franciscans  in  England,  with 
their  works  and  wonders,  from  their  first  coming  in  to 
his  own  time,  dedicating  the  same  modestly  to  a fellow- 
friar.  Another  work  of  his  is,  De  Zmpugnatione  Ordinis 
sui  per  Dominicaiws.  Sec  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England, 
i,  276. 

Economist  (a  steward),  called  by  Possidius  provost 
of  the  church-house,  was  a priest,  as  stated  by  Isidore 
I’elusiotos,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Chalccdon  in 
451,  and  elected  by  the  clergy  in  the  East,  to  discharge 
the  same  duties  as  devolved  on  a mediaeval  treasurer, 
provost  of  canons,  and  almoners  in  an  English  cathe- 
dral. In  the  Western  Church  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
4th  century,  and  was  a deacon  at  Milan  in  the  time  of 
Ambrose.  His  office  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
restriction  of  an  archdeacon  to  spiritual  duties.  In  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  by  the  councils  of  Chalccdon  and 
Trent,  he  acted  ns  receiver-general  and  administrator  of 
the  episcopal  revenues.  At  Kilkenny,  St.  David's,  and 
Exeter,  as  now  at  Windsor,  he  received  the  capitular 
rents,  and  at  Westminster  provided  the  common  table 
ami  paid  the  servants’  wages.  At  Hereford  two  econo- 
mists, or  bailiffs,  rendered  half-yearly  accounts  of  the 
great  commons.— Walcott,  Sac.  ArcheeoL  s.  v. 

EconSmus.  See  (Ecoxomub. 

Ecphonesis  (iafrwyrjotf),  that  portion  of  an  office 
which  is  said  audibly  in  contrast  with  that  which  is 
said  silently ; especially  the  doxology,  with  which  the 
secret  prayers  generally  conclude. 

Ecrar  ( confession  of  sins).  The  duty  of  confession 
of  sins  is  reckoned  by  Mohammedans  to  be  the  fifth 
capital  and  fundamental  article  of  their  religion.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Koran  that  God  will  pardon  those 
who  confess  their  sins. 

Ecstatic!,  a kind  of  diviners  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  were  wont  to  fall  into  a trance  in  which 
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they  continued  a considerable  time,  deprived  of  all  sense 
and  motion,  and  on  their  recovery  they  gave  marvel- 
lous accounts  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  In  Ho- 
man Catholic  countries,  also,  many  stories  have  becu 
told  of  individuals  who  have  been  in  a state  of  ecstasis, 
or  trance,  during  which  they  arc  said  to  have  seen  and 
conversed  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints. 

Ectenia  (icrrvizr).  The  liturgies  of  Basil  and 
Chrysostom  begin  with  a litany,  sometimes  known  by 
this  name.  It  may  also  refer  to  the  length  or  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  supplication.  Litanies  of  a similar  form 
are  also  found  in  the  hour-offices.  See  Litany. 

Ectypomata  (icnnrutpara)  were  gifts  of  a pecul- 
iar kind,  which  began  to  be  made  to  churches  probably 
about  the  middle  of  tl»e  5th  century.  They  ore  first 
mentioned  by  Theodorct,  who  tells  us  that  when  any 
one  obtained  the  benefit  of  a signal  cure  from  God  in 
any  member  of  his  body,  such  as  his  eyes,  hands,  or 
feet,  he  then  brought  his  edypoma,  the  image  or  figure 
of  the  part  cured,  in  silver  or  gold,  to  l>c  hung  up  in  the 
church  as  a memorial  of  divine  favor.  Such  a prac- 
tice prevailed  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  also  among  the  Egyptians.  The  same  custom  was 
known  among  the  Philistines,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  case  of  the  “golden  emernds"  and  mice  (1  Sam.  vi, 
4).  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  representations  of  parts 
of  the  body  healed  arc  often  seen  suspended  upon  the 
walls  of  churches. 

Ed.  Sec  Sartaba. 

Edburg.  See  Eadbiroa. 

Edda.  See  Norsk  Mythology, 

Eddius  (i*  e*  -'Fddi,  surnamed  Stephen),  a noted 
singer  in  Kent,  a friend  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York, 
A.D.  720. 

Eddo,  sixth  bishop  of  Curia  Rhietorum  (now  Chur, 
of  Grisons),  cir.  A.D.  500-530. 

Eddy.  Thomas  Mkars,  D.I).,a  distinguished  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  minister,  son  of  Rev.  Augustus  Eddy,  was 
born  in  Newtown,  Hamilton  Co.,  O.,  Sept.  7, 1823.  He 
received  a careful  religious  training;  consecrated  himself 
to  the  Saviour  very  early  in  life;  and  in  1842  entered 
the  Indiana  Conference,  filling  its  most  important  ap- 
pointments. In  1850  he  was  elected  editor  of  The 
Xorthicestem  Christian  Advocate*  During  his  editorial 
career  of  fourteen  years,  this  periodical  increased  from 
a weekly  issue  of  fourteen  thousand  to  about  thirty 
thousand  copies.  At  its  close  he  re-entered  the  pastor- 
ate, in  connection  with  the  Baltimore  Conference.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  missionary  secretary,  and  as  such 
was  very  laborious  and  successful  to  the  close  of  bis  life, 
Oct.  7,  1874.  Dr.  Eddy  was  a clear,  logical,  pathetic 
preacher;  a forcible,  sprightly  writer;  a genial  compan- 
ion, and  a devout  man.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Confer- 
ences, 1875,  p.  17;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Edel.  J.  Low,  a famous  Talmudist,  who  died  at  Slo- 
niro  in  182",  is  the  author  of  CVl  ■'■’X,  or  Disquisitions 
on  the  Haggadas  in  the  Talmud  and  Explanations  of  the 
flaggadie  Interpretation  of  the  Scripture  (Ostrok,  1835): 
— S^^XiS  HE 3,  a Hebrew  grammar  (Lemberg,  1793) : 
— also  Philosophical  Derashas,  or  homilies  (1802): — 
Commentaries  on  Maimonides’  introduction  to  the  Tal- 
mmlic  tract  Tohoroth,  etc.  Sec  FUrst,  Bibl  Jud.  i, 
220  sq. 

Edelburg.  See  Ethki-burga. 

Edeles,  Samuel  Elikskk,  a Talmudist  of  the  16th 
century,  rabbi  at  Ostrok,  Lublin,  ct«x,  is  the  author  of 
glosses  and  novellas  on  Talmudic  treatises,  for  which 
see  Flint,  Bibl  Jud.  i,  221 ; De’  Rossi,  IHtionario  Storico, 
p.  95  (Germ.  transL),  s.  v.  Eideles.  (Ik  P.) 

Edel  in  ck,  Gkrard,  a celebrated  Flemish  en- 
graver, was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1627,  studied  under 
Cornelia  Galle,  and  was  subsequently  elected  a royal 
ocademkiaa  He  died  at  Paris  in  1707.  The  fol- 
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lowing  are  some  of  his  principal  works:  The  Holy 
Family,  icith  St.  John,  St.  Elizabeth,  and  Two  An- 
gels; The  Holy  Family,  where  St.  John  is  Presenting 
Flowers  to  the  Infant  Jesus;  The  Virgin  Mary  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Cross;  Mary  Magdalene,  penitent,  Tramp- 
ling on  the  Vanities  of  the  World;  St.  Louis  Prostrating 
himself  before  a Cruc\fix.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A i ts,  s.  v. 

Edellng,  Christian  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1678  at  LbbcjUn,  near 
Halle.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  the  tutor  of  the 
famous  count  Zinzctidorf.  In  1706  be  was  appointed 
rector  at  Groningen,  and  in  1710  was  made  assistant 
of  the  pastor  primarius  Mllllcr  at  Schwancbcck,  near 
Halberstadt,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1723.  He  died 
Sept.  18,  1742,  leaving  some  fine  hymns  still  used  in 
the  German  Church : “ Auf,  auf,  mein  Geist,  bc- 
trachto,”  “ Christen  erwarten  in  allerlei  Filllen.”  See 
Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kircheidiedes , v,  219  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Edelmann,  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  minister  of 
Germany,  was  born  Dec.  20, 1660,  at  Marolissa,  in  Up- 
per Lusatia.  He  studied  at  Lcipsic;  was  first  pastor  at 
Holzkirch,  in  his  native  province;  in  1693  accepted  a 
call  to  Lauban,  ami  died  there  in  1724,  leaving  a num- 
ber of  hymns.  See  Hoffmann,  Laubanische  Prediger- 
Historie,  p.287 ; Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kitchen- 
liedes,  v,  448  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Edelmann,  Hirsh,  a Jewish  scholar  of  Germany, 
who  died  at  Berlin,  Nov.  21,  1858,  is  the  author  of  “HO 
mann,  or  the  Xarratice  for  the  Jewish  Passover,  with 
critical  notes  and  scholia  (Kdnigsbcrg,  1845).  He  also 
published  the  Jewish  Prayer-book , with  glosses  and  scho- 
lia (ibid.) ; and  edited  The  Song  of  Solomon,  with  Obadja 
Seforno’s  commentary  (Dantzic,  1845).  Sec  FUrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  222.  (B.  P.) 

Eden.  The  locality  of  Paradise  has  recently  been 
investigated  afresh  by  Friedrich  Delitxsch  (Wo  lag  das 
Paradisus,  Leipsic,  1881),  who  places  the  garden  of  Eden 
in  that  part  of  Northern  or  Upper  Babylonia  which  im- 
mediately surrounds  the  site  of  Babylon  itself,  lie  as- 
sociates the  name  Eden  wi$h  the  noti-Shcmittc  edin 
(“  plain”),  instead  of  the  well-received  Hebraic  deriva- 
tion, and  compares  the  Accadian  name  Kardunias  (“  gar- 
den of  the  God  Dunias”),  of  the  district  around  Babylon. 
He  regards  “the  river  going  forth  from  Eden  to  water 
the  garden  " as  that  system  of  watercourses,  with  one 
general  current,  which  irrigated  the  isthmus  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  its  narrowest  point, 
just  above  Babylon.  The  other  two  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal “heads"  of  the  stream  he  thinks  were  perhaps 
half-natural,  half-artificial,  canals  flowing  out  of  the 
Euphrates— the  Pallokopas  on  the  west,  and  the  Shat- 
cn-Nil  on  the  east.  He  lias  not  actually  found  in  the 
Choldaean  records  the  names  Piahon  or  Gichon,  hut  he 
believes  the  former  to  he  the  Accadian  pisan  (“  water- 
vessel”),  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  Baby- 
lonian Gughan  de,  possibly  pointing  to  one  of  these 
canals.  The  preenriousness  of  this  identification  is 
evident  at  a glance,  and  well  comports  with  the  fan- 
ciful character  of  many  of  that  learned  Orientalist’s  in- 
terpretations. See  Paradise,  in  this  volume. 

Edenua,  sixteenth  bishop  of  Meaux,  cir.  A.D.  552. 

Eder.  Lieut. Cornier  proposes  (Tent  Work  in  Palest. 
ii,  336)  to  identify  this  with  the  present  Khurbet  el- 
Adar,  three  miles  south  of  Gaza,  consisting  only  of 
“ruined  rubble  cisterns  and  traces  of  a town,  with  im- 
mense masses  of  broken  pottery  forming  mounds  at 
the  site"  (Memoirs  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  251); 
but  the  location  seems  out  of  place  if  the  list  in  Joshua 
begins  at  the  cast. 

Eder,  Gkoko,  n Roman  Catholic  writer,  was  bom  at 
Freysingen  in  1524,  and  studied  at  Cologne.  He  was 
the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I,  aud 
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died  Slav  19,  1586,  leaving,  (Economia  Bibliorum  sett 
Partitionum  Theologicarum,  etc.  (Cologne,  1568;  Venice, 
1572): — Compendium  Catechismi  Catholici  (Cologne, 
1570): — l>e  Fide  Catholira  (1571): — Malleus  Hcereli- 
corum  (Ingolstadt,  1580): — Matceologia  Ihereticorum 
(ibid.  1581).  See  Jiicher,  Allgemeines  Gtle/u  ten-  Leri  - 
kvn,  s.  v.  (11.1’.) 

Edes.  Henry,  D.D.,  a Unitarian  minister,  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1799.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  July  17,  1806;  dis- 
missed in  June,  1832,  and  died  in  1851.  Sec  Sprague, 
A nnals  of  (he  A mer.  Pulpit , viii,  95. 

Edeaius,  a martyr,  commemorated  April  5.  See 
JEdesivs. 

Edesea,  Martyrs  ok,  under  Trajan  (A.D.  114), 
especially  the  bishop,  Barsinueus  (according  to  some), 
and  Sabellius.  together  with  Barboa,  the  sister  of  the 
latter;  commemorated  together  on  Jan.  30. 

Edeyrn,  a Welsh  saint,  commemorated  Jan.  6,  was 
a bard  of  royal  descent,  who  embraced  a monastic  life 
in  the  early  days  of  British  Christianity. 

Edgeworth,  Roger,  a Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  at  Holt  Castle,  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  College 
in  1507,  and  soon  after  ordained.  About  1519  he  was 
appointed  canon  successively  at  Salisbury,  Wells,  and 
Bristol;  in  1554  chancellor  of  Wells,  and  also  vicar  of 
St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  to  which  he  was  admitted  Oct. 
3, 1543.  He  died  in  1560,  leaving  a volume  of  Sermons 
(Lond.  1557,  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.*,  v. ; Al- 
libone,  LHd.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Edhameis  (also  sEdhamais,  Fadhamais,  etc.),  an 
Irish  saint,  daughter  of  .Edh,  is  commemorated  Jan.  18. 

Edherni.  a monastic  order  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans, founded  by  Ibrahim  ibn-Edhem,  who  died  at 
Damascus,  A.D.  777.  His  disciples  say  that  he  was  a 
slave,  a native  of  Abyssinia,  that  lie  always  desired  to 
please  God,  regularly  read  the  Koran  in  the  mosques, 
and  prayed  day  and  night  with  his  face  to  the  ground. 
Edhem  established  a strictly  ascetic  order,  who  gave 
themselves  much  to  prnyer  and  fasting,  and  professed 
to  discourse  with  Enoch  iif  the  wilderness.  Sec  Gard- 
ner, Fuiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Edhniuch  (Lat.  Egnacius ),  an  Irish  priest,  son  of 
Ere,  and  abbot  of  Liath,  died  A.D.  767. 

Edibius.  (1)  Saint,  bishop  of  Soissons,  A.D.  451, 
is  commemorated  Dec.  10.  (2)  Sixth  bishop  of  Amiens, 
in  511. 

Edictiua  (Ediciue,  or  Hecdicus),  said  to  have 
been  thirty-fourth  bishop  of  Vienne  (France),  A.D.  678 ; 
commemorated  Oct.  23. 

Edilfym,  eleventh  bishop  of  Llaudaif,  died  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  7th  century. 

Edmondson,  Jonathan,  A.M.,  an  English  Wes- 
leyan minister  (nephew  of  Jonathan  Catlow,  an  early 
Methodist  preacher,  who  withdrew  a short  time  before 
his  death  on  account  of  a disagreement  with  Wesley  on 
the  doctrine  of  sin  in  believers;  cousin  of  James  Cat- 
low,  who  died  when  about  taking  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  Samuel  Callow,  a Sociuiau  minister, 
and  father  of  Jouathau  Edmondson,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference),  was  born  at  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  March 
24,  1767.  He  w as  converted  in  1784,  was  sent  by  Wes- 
ley to  the  Epworth  Circuit  in  1786,  and  retired  a super- 
numerary at  Portsmouth  in  1836.  He  died  July  7, 1842. 
Dr.  Edmondson  was  eminently  a holy  and  laborious  min- 
ister, and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren.  In  1814 
he  was  made  one  of  the  general  secretaries  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  which  office'he  labored  beyond  his 
strength.  In  1818  he  was  elected  president  of  the  con- 
ference sitting  in  Leeds.  He  was  a voluminous  reader, 
a diligent  student,  a lucid  expositor,  an  evangelical 
preacher,  and  a faithful  pastor.  During  his  busy  min- 


istry he  wrote  some  valuable  books:  Short  Sermons  on 
Important  Subjects  ( Lond.  1807,  1829,  2 vols.  Hvo  ) : — 
A Concise  System  of  Self-government  (ibid.  1815;  3d  ed. 
1834,  12mo) : — Sermons  on  the  Xature  and  Offices  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (ibid.  1823;  2d  ed.  1837):  — Essay  on  the 
Christian  Minishy  (ibid.  1828, 12mo) : — Scripture  Views 
of  the  Heavenly  World  (ibid.  1835,  12mo;  3d  ed.  1850, 
18mo) : — Elements  of  Berra  ltd  Religion  (1839,  12mo). 
See  West.  Meth.  Mag.  1850,  p.  1,  113;  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1842. 

Edmundson,  William,  a noted  minister  of  the 
English  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Westmore- 
land in  1627.  He  was  apprenticed  in  York  as  a car- 
|>enter,  served  in  the  army  under  Cromwell,  but  re- 
signed in  1652,  and  in  1653  became  an  earnest  Quaker. 
Subsequently  lie  resided  at  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1654  removed  to  County  Armagh,  devoting 
himself  to  secular  pursuits.  He  established  meetings 
at  his  own  house,  and  soon  after,  in  company  with 
John  Tiffin,  from  England,  went  through  Ireland  preach- 
ing. Subsequently  he  visited  England  and  urged  George 
Fox  to  send  preachers  into  Ireland,  and  when  some  of 
these  arrived  he  accompanied  them  through  the  coun- 
try. Having  been  made  a minister  himself,  he  preached 
in  public  places  with  great  effect.  At  Armagh  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  subsequently  was  brought  be- 
fore the  justices  at  the  Sessions  Court,  who  ordered  his 
release.  In  1655  he  travelled  into  Leinster,  bolding 
meetings  in  most  of  the  towns.  At  Finagh  the  inn- 
keepers refused  to  lodge  him  because  he  was  a Quaker. 
At  Bclturbet  his  meeting  was  broken  up,  many  of 
his  followers  were  arrested,  and  he  was  put  in  the 
stocks  in  the  market-place,  but  eventually  was  trium- 
phantly acquitted.  For  several  months  he  suffered 
confinement  in  a dungeon  at  Cavan,  where  he  nearly 
lost  his  life  from  suffocation.  Iking  set  at  liberty,  he 
visited  the  North  of  Ireland.  While  preaching  at  Ivon- 
donderry,  on  a market  -dav,  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. In  1661  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  was 
renewed  with  increased  violence,  and  he  was  incarcer- 
ated at  Maryborough.  He  made  three  voyages  to  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies  between  1670  and  1684, 
and  died  June  30, 1712.  See  The  Friend,  vi,  167;  Reid, 
Hist,  of  the  Fresb.  Church  in  Ireland. 

Edoldua  (or  Heldoaldua).  twentv-fonrth  bishop 
of  Meaux,  about  the  close  of  the  7th  century. 

Edrei  of  Xaphtali.  Lieut.  Condor  suggests  (Tent 
Work  in  Palest,  ii,  366)  for  this  site  that  of  the  present 
Yater,  situated  a mile  and  a half  north  of  Beit-Uf  t^Hc- 
leph),  and  described  as  ‘‘a  small  stone  village,  containing 
about  three  hundred  Metawcleh,  situated  on  a hill-top, 
with  olive-trees  and  arable  land  adjacent,  having  a 
pool  and  many  cisterns  and  a spring  near  it;”  also  as 
containing  rock-cut  tombs,  two  ruined  watch-towers, 
and  other  signs  of  antiquity  ( Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  i,  203,  260).  The  place  is  not  far  from  llazor 
(if  at  Hazzftr),  and  on  the  extreme  western  confines  of 
the  tribe. 

Edris  (the  student ),  one  of  the  appellations  of  the 
prophet  Enoch  among  the  Mohammedans.  He  was  the 
third  of  the  prophets,  and,  according  to  the  Arabians 
the  greatest  that  flourished  in  the  antediluvian  world. 
They  represent  him  as  having  been  commissioned  to 
preach  to  the  Cainites,  but  they  rejected  his  teaching; 
and  in  consequence  he  waged  war  upon  them  and  mode 
them  slaves  to  the  true  believers.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  ordered  the  faithful  to  treat  all  future  infidels  in 
the  same  way,  being  thus  the  originator  of  religious 
wars  and  of  the  persecution  of  infidels.  To  Edris  the 
Arabians  attribute  the  invention  of  the  pen,  the  needle, 
the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  arithmetic,  and  the  arts 
of  magic  and  divination.  He  is  alleged  to  have  w rit- 
ten thirty  treatises,  only  one  of  which  survives  to  the 
present  time— 7'^e  Book  of  Enoch,  an  apocryphal  work, 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Arabians.  Sec  Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.  . 
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Edaon,  Theodore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1793, 
being  descended  fifth  in  the  line  from  Samuel  Edson,  who 
came  to  Salem  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth,  and  was  one  of  the  original  fifteen  propri- 
etors of  tbe  town  of  Bridgewater.  Theodore  received 
his  academic  education  at  the  Andover  Phillips  Acad- 
emy; graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1822;  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis  of  Boston;  and  in 
March,  1824,  conducted  the  first  religious  service  in  East 
Chelmsford,  now  Lowell,  after  John  Eliot,  the  apostle 
to  the  Indians.  In  April  of  the  same  year  ground  was 
b token  for  St.  Anne's  Church,  which  was  cousccrnted 
in  March,  1825,  at  which  time  Dr.  Edson  was  admitted 
to  full  orders.  From  that  time  until  within  a few  days 
of  his  last  illness  he  conducted  the  services  of  that 
Church  “ with  dignity,  solemnity,  and  impressiveness.” 
He  died  in  Lowell,  after  a long,  useful,  and  singularly 
devoted  life,  June  25,  1883. — Boston  Advertiser,  June 
26, 1883.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Edward,  Saint,  was  the  son  of  Edgar,  king  of  the 
Saxons,  and  the  beautiful  Ethelfleda,  who  died  shortly 
after  his  birth,  in  961.  In  975,  when  F.dgar  died,  Ed- 
ward, a pious  youth,  was  elected  to  the  crown,  much  to 
the  discontent  of  Elfrida,  his  step-mother,  who  wished 
her  own  son,  Ethelred,  on  the  throne.  In  979  (or  978), 
Edward  was  poisoned  at  Corfe  Castle,  by  his  own  peo- 
ple, according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  or,  as  was  prob- 
able, bv  order  of  Elfrida,  as  Florence  of  Worcester  and 
William  of  Malmesbury  record.  Malmesbury  says  that 
i light  from  heaven  shone  over  his  graye  at  Wareham, 
and  nouders  were  wrought  there  and  miracles  of  heal- 
ing; mid  that  Elfrida,  at  length  terrified  and  consciencc- 
strickeu,  retired  to  the  convent  of  Wherwell  to  repent 
of  her  wickedness.  The  young  Edward  was  not  a mar- 
tyr for  the  Christian  faith ; but  being  a good  youth,  and 
unjustly  and  cruelly  slain,  the  people  looked  upon  him 
as  a saint  and  called  him  Edward  the  martyr;  and  so 
he  has  a place  in  the  Anglican  and  Roman  martyrolo- 
giea.  He  is  commemorated  on  March  18.  Ilis  body 
was  afterwards  translated  to  the  minster  at  Shaftesbury 
(June  20),  and  liis  translation  is  set  down  on  Feb.  18. 
See  llaring-Gould,  Lives  of  the.  Saints,  iii,324  (March  18) ; 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (March  18) ; Fuller,  Worthies 
of  England,  i,  453 ; Green,  Hist,  of  English  People , i,  96; 
Knight,  Pop,  Hist,  of  England,  i,  147,  148. 

Edward,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  formerly  a monk  of 
Coupar  in  Forfarshire,  and  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Brechin  about  1260.  It  is  said  that  he  walked  through 
the  whole  kingdom,  with  Eustathius,  abbot  of  Aber- 
brothock,  preaching  tho  gospel  wherever  he  came. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  160. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  I).D.,  an  English  divine 
and  able  writer  against  Socinianism,  was  born  at  Wrex- 
ham, Denbighshire,  in  1629,  and  in  1655  became  a ser- 
vitor of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted 
All.  October,  1C59.  He  was  rector  of  Kiddiugton,  Ox- 
funlsbire,  which  he  exchanged,  in  1681,  for  Hinton, 
Hampshire;  was  elected  principal  of  Jesus  College  in 
1686,  and  treasurer  of  LlandafT  in  1687.  He  held 
other  important  offices,  and  died  July  20,  1712.  Ilis 
publications  are.  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  Exam- 
ination of  the  Oxford  Decree,  etc.  (Oxford,  1695,  4to) : 
—.4  Preservative  against  Socinianism  (in  4 parts) : — .4 
I" indication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (Oxford, 
1711,  «vo).  See  Chalmers,  Ring.  IHct.  s.  v. ; Allibone, 
Itict.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Edwards,  Peter  Cuthbert,  a Baptist  minister 
and  educator,  was  bom  near  Society  Hill,  S.  C.,  Feb.  8. 
1819.  He  was  converted  in  early  life,  studied  in  South 
Carolina  College,  and  graduated  from  the  theological 
institution  at  Newton,  Moss.,  in  1844.  After  studying 
for  a time  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
Vork  city,  he  became,  in  1845,  professor  of  Biblical  liter- 
ature and  exegesis  in  Furman  Theological  Institution; 
and  on  the  removal  of  the  seminary  from  Fairfield  Dis- 


trict, S.  C.,  to  Greenville,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ancient  languages,  which  office  he  filled  with  rare  abil- 
ity until  his  sudden  death,  May  15,  1867.  Sec  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Newton  Theol.  Institution.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Edwardston,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  of  the 
14th  century,  was  so  named  from  his  birthplace  in  Suf- 
folk ; was  educated  at  Oxford ; became  an  Augustinian 
in  Clare;  was  a great  scholar;  and  acted  as  confessor 
to  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  attended  to  Italy ; 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  died  at  Clare  in 
1396.  Pits  thinks  he  had  an  archbishopric  ill  Ireland; 
but  this  is  disowned  by  the  judicious  sir  James  Ware 
{De  Scriptoribus  Hibernia,  ii,  126).  Perhaps  Edward- 
ston was  temporarily  intrusted  with  an  archbishopric 
in  Italy.  See  Fuller,  IF orthies  of  England  (cd.  Nuttall). 
iii,  167. 

Edwen,  a female  saint  of  Saxon  descent,  is  com- 
memorated in  Wales  on  Nov.  6. 

Bed  el-korbaa  {festival  of  the  sacrifice),  a fes- 
tival celebrated  among  the  Persian  Mohammedans  in 
honor  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  The  day  before  the 
feast  about  four  hundred  camels  are  collected  from  the 
neighboring  country,  and  the  first  that  rises,  after  rest- 
ing, is  chosen  for  the  sacrifice,  shot,  and  speared.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Egan,  Michael,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  pope,  by  archbishop  Carroll,  for  the 
sec  of  Philadelphia,  June  17, 1807,  as  a man  about  fifty, 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  to  discharge  with  per- 
fection the  function  of  the  episcopacy,  except  that  he 
lacks  robust  health,  large  experience,  and  eminent 
firmness  in  his  disposition.  He  is  a learned,  modest, 
humble  priest,  who  maintains  the  spirit  of  his  order  in 
his  whole  conduct."  He  was  accordingly  ap|iointed 
Oct.  28,  1810.  During  his  short  episcopacy  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  were  (in  1814)  established  in  his  city.  Egan 
died  July  22,  1814,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marichal. 
Sec  De  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  p.  214-217. 

Egara,  Council  of  ( Concilium  Egarense),  was  held 
A.D.  615  at  Egara  (now  Terassa),  in  Catalonia,  to  con- 
firm the  enactments  of  Osca  and  Huesca  seventeen 
years  before.  Twelve  bishops,  a presbyter,  and  a dea- 
con subscribed  to  it.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq. 
8.V. 

Egbald.  (1)  Abbot,  probably  of  Peterborough, 
A.D.  671.  (2)  Abbot  of  Waltham  (probably  Hamp- 
shire), early  in  the  8th  century.  (3)  Tenth  bishop  of 
Winchester,  A.D.  cir.  778. 

Egbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfanie,  A.D.  803-821. 

Egbo,  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  natives  of  Old 
Calabar,  in  Western  Africa.  It  is  a human  skull  stuck 
upon  the  top  of  a stick,  with  a few  feathers  tied  to  it. 
One  of  these  idols  is  yet  found  in  almost  every  house 
where  the  inmates  adhere  to  their  former  idolatry. 
Sec  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Egdunus,  a presbyter,  martyr  at  Nicomedia  with 
seven  others,  A.D.  303;  commemorated  March  12. 

Egemonius  (jEgemouius,  or  Iguomun),  bish- 
op of  Autun,dicd  A.D.  374. 

Eger,  Akiiia  Moses,  a famous  rabbi  and  Talmud- 
ist, who  died  nt  Posen,  Oct.  12, 1839,  is  the  author  of 
various  disquisitions  and  novellas  on  Talmudic  treatises. 
See  Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  224 ; Kiimpf,  Jiiographie  des 
hochbrriihmUn,  hochseligtn  Jlerrn  A kiba  Eger  (I.issa, 

1888).  (B.  P.) 

Egeredus.  bishop  of  Salamanca,  A.D.  646. 

Egeria  (or  iEgeria),  in  Roman  mythology,  was 
nil  Italian  spring-nymph,  protecting  deity  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  who  lived  in  the  sacred  woods  of  tlic  Cameinv, 
and  blessed  the  peaceful,  wise  ruler  Ntima  by  her  use- 
ful advice.  She  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  wife 
of  Nunia.  When  the  king  died  she  retreated  from 
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Rome,  and  was  so  overcome  with  sorrow  that  Diana, 
out  of  sympathy,  changed  her  into  a spring,  which  has 
her  name. 

Egers,  Samuel  Levi,  a rabbi  at  Brunswick,  where 
he  died,  Dec.  3, 1842,  is  the  author  of  several  novellas 
on  Talmudic  treatises  and  homilies  upon  Sabbatical 
sections  of  the  Pentateuch.  See  Flint,  liibl.  Jud.  i, 
224.  '(B.P.) 

Egerton,  John,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  Nov. 
30, 1721;  educated  at  Eton  school;  admitted  a gentle- 
man commoner  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  May  20, 1740; 
ordained  deacon  in  Grosvenor  Chapel,  Westminster,  Dec. 
21, 1745,  and  the  following  day  priest.  He  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  and  Jan.  3, 
1746,  was  collated  to  the  canonry  of  Cublington,  in  the 
Church  of  Hereford,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ery on  July  24,  1750.  July  4, 1756,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Bangor, at  Lambeth;  Nov.  12, 1768, translated 
to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  with  which  he  held 
a prebend  and  rcsidentiarvship  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  also 
the  two  preferments  before  mentioned,  Ross  and  Cub- 
lington. He  was  elected  to  the  sec  of  Durham  on  July 
8,  1771,  and  after  enjoying  several  important  positions, 
died  in  London,  Jan.  18,  1787.  See  Chalmers.  liiog. 
Did.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Did.  of  Bril,  and  A mer.  A uthors, 
s.  v. 

Egg,  as  a Christian  symbol.  Marble  eggs  have  been 
found  in  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  saints,  and  egg-shells 
occasionally  in  the  loculi  of  the  martyrs,  a relic  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Agapai.  As  a Christian  symbol  it 
signified  the  immature  hope  of  the  resurrection;  the 
use  of  it  on  Easter  doubtless  has  reference  to  this  idea. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A nliq.  s.  v. 

EGG,  Muspaxe.  In  the  cosmogonies  of  many  hea- 
then nations,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  egg  occu- 
pies a very  prominent  place,  representing  the  world  in 
its  transition  from  the  chaotic  to  the  fully  organized 
and  orderly  condition.  In  the  Rig-Veda  of  ancient 
Hind  ft  ism  the  supreme  spirit  is  represented  ns  pro- 
ducing an  egg,  and  from  the  egg  is  evolved  a world. 
At  a later  period  Brahma  is  said  to  have  deposited  in 
the  primordial  waters  an  egg  shining  like  gold.  In 
ancient  Egypt  we  find  Cnoph,  the  creator,  producing 
an  egg,  the  symbol  of  the  world.  In  the  Sandwich 
IslaiuLs  an  eagle  is  represented  as  depositing  an  egg 
in  the  primordial  waters,  and  among  the  Finns  an 
aquatic  bird.  In  the  ancient  Celtic  legends  the  mun- 
dane egg  was  produced  by  a serpent,  which  had  no 
sooner  brought  it  forth  than  it  hastened  to  devour  it. 
But  while  the  mundane  egg  represents  the  world  in  its 
first  creation,  it  is  often  found  also  as  emblematic  of  its 
renovation,  after  having  been  purified  by  fire.  So  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  plucnix  buried  the  body  of  its  j 
father  in  a mass  of  myrrh  of  the  form  of  an  egg.  Sim- 
ilar fables  are  related  ns  to  the  origin  of  man.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Eghlionna,  an  Irish  virgin  saint  of  Cashel,  com- 
memorated Jan.  21. 

Egica,  bishop  of  Segontia  (Siguenza),  A.D.  055. 

Egidlo  (or  Egiel),  an  early  missionary,  lived  in 
A.D.  964.  He  was  bishop  of  Tusculum  (Frascati),  and 
was  sent  to  Poland  about  972  by  pope  John  XIII  to 
propagate  the  Catholic  religion  ami  to  regulate  its  ex- 
ercises. Egidio  sent  for  prelates  from  Germany.  France, 
and  Italy,  and  divided  them  among  the  new  churches. 
He  erected  the  first  archbishoprics  and  seven  bishoprics. 
See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Cdiirale , s.v. 

Egidius  (or  JEgidius),  nineteenth  bishop  of 
Rheims,  A.D.  565,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pop- 
ular St.  Giles  (q.  v.),  was  a liberal  benefactor  of  his 
Church,  but  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  intriguing 
prelates  of  his  time,  and  was  finally  deposed  for  treason. 
Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Bitty,  s.  v. 

Egila.  (1)  Bishop  of  Osma,  cir.  A.D.  633-656.  (2) 


Bishop  of  Elibcri,  about  the  end  of  the  8th  century; 
supposed  to  be  the  same  mentioned  by  Adrian  I in  the 
Aduptionist  controversy. 

Egilward  (or  Egilbert ),  fifth  bishop  of  Wurz- 
burg, A.D.  803. 

Egino.  (1)  Twenty-first  bishop  of  Constance,  A.D. 
781-813.  (2)  Bishop  of  Verona  in  796;  retired  in  799 

to  the  monastery  of  Rcichenau,  and  died  there  in  802. 

Eglof,  sixth  bishop  of  Dunwich,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  8th  century. 

Egoaldus,  twenty -fifth  bishop  of  Geneva,  in  the 
7th  century. 

Egremont,  William  (otherwise  called  Egumonde, 
Egmund,  or  William  of  Stamford),  an  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Egremont,  Cumberland,  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. He  journeyed  towards  the  south,  fixed  himself 
at  Stamford,  became  an  Augustinian  monk  and  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  went  beyond  the  sens,  was  made  by 
the  pope  episcopus  Pissinensis,  and  held  the  suffragan- 
ship  under  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  London.  He 
flourished  under  Richard  II,  A.D.  1390,  and  left  many 
learned  works.  Sec  Fuller,  Wotlhies  of  England  (ed. 
Nuttall),  i,  345. 

Egrilius,  a martyr  at  Casarcn,  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
memorated Nov.  2. 

Egwald,  abbot  of  Tisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  A.D.  759. 

Egwin,  said  to  l>elong  to  the  royal  family  of  Mercia, 
was  made  bishop  of  Worcester  in  692,  and  died  Dec.  30, 
717.  The  following  three  works  are  attributed  to  him : 
a History  of  the  Foundation  of  Ecesham; — a Book  of 
Visions : — and  a Life  of  Aldhelm.  See  Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Egwulf,  seventh  bishop  of  London,  A.D.  745. 

Egyptians,  Gospel  of.  See  Gospf.ls,  Spurious. 

Ehinger,  Elias,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Sept.  7,  1573.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg and  Tubingen,  and  was  in  1597  court- preacher  at 
Albcrtsberg,  in  Lower  Austria.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  on  account  of  intolerance,  he  went  in  1605  to 
Rothenburg,  on  the  Tauber,  was  made  rector  there,  and 
accepted  a call  in  1607  to  Augsburg.  In  1629  he  had  to 
leave  that  place  also,  and  went  to  Schul-Pforta,  in  Saxony. 
Being  recalled  to  Augsburg,  he  stayed  there  only  a 
short  time,  and  went  in  1685  to  Regensburg,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  28, 1653.  He  is  the  author  of  a large  num- 
ber of  writings,  of  little  value  for  our  time.  See  Joch- 
er,  Allgemrines  Gelehrttn- Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Brucker,  Com- 
mentariusde  Vita  et  Scriptis  Ehingeri  (1724).  (B.  P.) 

Ehinger,  Johann,  grandfather  of  Elias,  was  bom 
at  Lauiugen  in  1488.  For  some  time  be  was  a monk, 
but  professed  the  Evangelical  religion,  and  in  1537  be- 
came preacher  at  St.  Stephen’s,  in  Augsburg.  Being 
obliged,  on  account  of  his  religion,  to  leave  the  place 
in  1551,  he  became  general  superintendent  of  Pfalz- 
Ncuburg,  assisted  iu  introducing  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine into  the  Palatinate,  and  diet!  at  Augsburg  iu  1572, 
having  been  recalled  there  in  1555,  after  the  treaty  of 
I’assau  had  been  signed.  See  Brucker,  Vila  Elite  Ehin- 
geri; J ocher,  d Ugemeinet  Gelehrteri-  Lcxikon,  s.v.  (B.P.) 

Ehoarn,  a hermit-martyr  in  Brittany,  cir.  A.D.  520, 
slain  in  his  cell  iu  the  diocese  of  Vannea  by  robbers,  and 
commemorated  Feb.  11. 

Ehrenfeuchter,  Friepricii  August  Eduard,  an 
| Evangelical  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Leo- 
poldshafen,  near  Carlsmhe,  Dec.  15,  1814.  He  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  professor  and 
university-preacher  at  Gdttingcn,  where  he  died,  March 
20, 1878.  He  is  the  author  of  Theorie  dcs  christlichm 
Cultus  (Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1840): — Enttrickelungs- 
geschichle der  Menschhrit  (Heidelberg,  1845) : — Ztugnisse 
aus  dem  akademisehtn  Cottesdienste  zu  Gottingen  (Got- 
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tin  pen,  1849) : — Zur  Gesehichte  des  Katechismus  (ibid. 
1857  ) •.—Praktische  Theologie  ( ibid.  1859  ) : — Christen- 
thum  und  die  moderue  Weltanschauung  (ibid.  1876).  He 
also  contributed  to  different  reviews  and  periodicals. 
See  Wagcnmann,  in  Herzog- Plitt,  Real- Encyklop.; 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religievses,  s.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  309.  (B.  P.) 

Ehrhardt,  Sigismund  Justus,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  GemUnd,  Sept.  21, 1733.  He  studied 
at  Erlangen,  Jena,  and  Halle.  In  1754  he  was  preach-  | 
er  at  Markt  Burg-Prcssach,  in  Franconia,  but  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Roman  Catholics  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  place,  and  he  went  to  Ilalle  and  Berlin,  where  he 
gave  private  lessons.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  deacon 
at  Steinau,  and  died  June  6, 1793,  pastor  at  Reselling, 
in  the  Silesian  principality  of  Wolilau.  He  wrote,  t 
Commaitatin  de  Claudii  Tibtrii  A 'eronis  (Coburg,  1752) : 
Commentationes  II  de  Latinitate  S.  Pauli  (Schleusingen,  | 
1755).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch-  \ 
lands,  s.r.  (B.  P.) 

Ehrlich,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  minister 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Rabennu,  in  Saxony,  in  1719. 
He  studied  at  Ieipsic,  where  he  also  lectured  for  some 
time : in  1763  was  appointed  pastor  at  Poppemlorf,  and  • 
in  1760  preacher  at  Wezdorf,  in  Thuringia.  He  died 
March  4, 1779,  leaving,  De  Quadragesimal  Jejunio  (Leip- 
sic, 1744) : — De  Erroribus  Pauli  Samosateni  (ibid.  1745): 
— De  Genuina  Voce  O’SX  Signijicalione  (ibid,  cod.) : — 
De  Opprobrio  xEgypli  Ablato  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Jochcr, 
A Ugenteines  Gelehrten- I.txikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Ehrlich,  Johann  Nepomuk,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1810.  In  1827  he 
joined  the  Piarists,  received  holy  orders  in  1834,  and  , 
was  in  1836  professor  of  philosophy,  history,  and  liter-  \ 
ature  at  the  gymnasium  in  Krems.  In  1850  he  was 
called  to  Gratzen  as  professor  of  ethics,  and  in  1856  to 
the  chair  of  fundamental  theology  at  Prague,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  23,  1864.  He  wrote,  Ueber  das  christliche 
Princtp  der  Gesellschaft  (Prague,  1856) : — Fundumental- 
Tkeologie  (ibid  1859).  (B.  P.) 

Ehrmann,  Daniel,  a Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom  at 
Muttersdorf,  in  Bohemia,  in  1818,  and  studied  at  Prague. 
In  1843  he  was  rabbi  at  Kuttenplan,  in  1844  at  Hohc- 
nems,  and  in  1852  he  accepted  a call  to  Bohmisch- 
Leipa.  In  1860  he  resigned  his  position  and  retired  to 
Prague,  where  he  died,  Dec.  12,  1882.  He  published, 
Betrachtungen  iiber  judische  Verhdllnisse  (Buda,  1841):  j 
— Gebcte  fur  judische  Frauenzimmer  (Prague,  1842) : — 
Gesehichte  der  Cullur  und  der  Schulen  untcr  den  Juden 
(ibid.  1846): — Die  liibel  nach  ihrem  ganzen  Inhalie 
durgestelU  (Feldkirch,  1852;  Prague,  1854): — Das  Buch 
Esther  iibasetzt  (Prague,  1861) : — Gesehichte  der  Israeli- 
ten  (Brrtnn,  1869  ; 2d  ed.  1873) : — .4  us  Paldstina  und  Ba- 
byism (Vienna,  1880).  See  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  225 ; Kay- 
sorling.  Bibliothek  jud . Kanzelredner,  ii,  320;  I.ippe, 
Bibliographuches  Lexikon , p.  90  sq.,  590  aq.  (Ik  P.) 

Eibeschiitz.  See  EybenschI'tz. 

Eicetae,  an  order  of  Syrian  monks  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. who  held  dancing  to  be  an  essential  part  of  divine 
worship,  and  engaged  in  this  exercise  in  their  public 
•errieem.  They  defended  their  practice  by  the  example 
of  Miriam  at  the  Red  Sea  and  of  David  at  the  removal 
of  the  ark.  They  met  with  few  imitators,  but  John  of 
Damascus  thought  it  best  to  exj>oso  their  error.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World , s.  v. 

Eichelberger,  Lewis,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  minister, 
was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  Aug.  25, 1803.  At 
an  early  age  he  attended  the  school  in  Frederick  under 
the  care  of  David  F.  Schaeffer,  I).I).  Subsequently  he 
was  taken  to  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and  entered  Rev.  I>r. 
Carnahan’s  classical  school.  1 le  graduated  from  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  Pa,  in  1826,  and  with  the  first  class 
at  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary.  On  Oct.  21, 
1828.  he  wa*  licensed  to  preach.  His  first  charge  was 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Winchester,  Va.,  in  connection 


with  which  he  also  served  three  other  congregations. 
In  the  spring  of  1833  he  resigned  the  pastorate  in  Win- 
chester, but  still  preached  to  the  three  neighboring 
churches.  At  this  period  he  opened  a female  seminary 
in  Winchester,  which  he  successfully  conducted  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  temporarily  edited  a political  weekly 
journal,  and  for  a time  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Preacher , afterwards  merged  in  the  Ltithcran  Observer. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Lexington  (S.  C.)  Lutheran  Seminary,  where  he  labored 
for  nine  years.  In  1858  he  returned  to  Winchester,  de- 
voting himself  to  literature.  At  this  time  he  began  his 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Among  other  offices 
of  trust  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  synod  he  was 
a trustee  of  Pennsylvania  College  and  a director  of  the 
Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary.  He  died  Sept.  16, 
1859.  See  Evangelical  Review,  xiv,  293. 

Eichhorn,  Anton,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1809.  He  received  holy  or- 
ders in  1832,  was  in  1836  professor  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Braunsberg,  and  in  1838  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Lyceum  there.  In  1851  he  became  a member  of  the 
chapter  at  Fraucnburg,  in  1855  vicar -general,  and  in 
1866  was  appointed  dean.  He  died  Feb.  27,  18C9, 
leaving  Der  ernddndische  Bischof  uiul  Cardinal  Stanis- 
laus Hosius  (Maycnce,  1854-55, 2 vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Eichhorn,  Paul,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Eckau,  in  Cottrland,  in  1599.  He  studied  theology 
in  Germany,  was  in  1621  preacher  at  Grenzhof  for  the 
Lettish  population,  in  1634  German  preacher  at  Mittau, 
and  in  1636  superintendent  of  Courlatul.  He  died  at 
Mittau,  Aug.  8, 1655,  leaving,  Widerlsgung  der  A bgotterei 
und  nichtigen  Aberglaubens  (Riga,  1627): — Reformatio 
Gcntis  Letticm  in  Ducatu  Curlandias  (ibid.  1636) : — 
Ilisloria  Lettica  (Dorpat,  1649).  The  duke  Jacob  of 
Courland  sent  him  to  the  conference  held  at  Thorn, 
where  he  also  signed  the  Posiliones  Theologorum  A u- 
gnstanw  Confessionis , Oct.  25, 1645.  See  Kallmever,  in 
Ueber  die  religiosen  Vorslellungen  der  alien  Vblker  in 
Lett-  und  Estland  ( Riga,  1857 ) ; Brockhaus,  Conversa- 
sionslexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Eichler,  Christian  Gottlob,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, who  died  at  Leipsic,  March  10,  1785,  is  the  author 
of  Disp.de  Mose,  Candidate  regni  Algyplii  (Leipsic, 
1733) : — De  Patientia  Jobi  (ibid.  1744): — Visio  Eliphazi 
(ibid.  1751).  See  Jbcher,  Allgemeiues  Gelehrten- Lexi- 
kon, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Eichstadt,  Heinrich  Carl  Abraham,  a Luther- 
an theologian,  was  born  at  Oscbatz,  Aug.  7, 1771.  He 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic, 
but  accepted  a call  to  Jena,  where  he  died  in  1849.  He 
is  the  author  of  Super  Flaviano  de  Jcsu  Christo  Testi- 
monio  (Jena,  1841-45) : — Flaviuni  de  Jesu  Christo  Tes- 
timonii  Avievria  (ibid.  1840-41): — De  Dictione  Scrip- 
torum  Novi  Testamenti  (ibid.  1843) : — Parabola  Jctu 
Christi  de  (Economo  Improbo  (ibid.  1847).  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  i,  312 ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  3, 
107,  25-1,  562.  573, 575, 804, 861, 894.  (B.  P.) 

Eigen,  the  first  female  saint  of  Wales,  was  the 
daughter  of  Caractacus,  and  taken  to  Rome  by  Clau- 
dius to  grace  his  triumph  over  Britain. 

Elkin,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  rivers 
flowing  around  the  laud  of  the  gods.  It  is  supplied 
from  the  dewdrops  which  fall  from  the  horns  of  the 
reindeer  Aeykthyruer. 

Eilfitum  (ei'Xtrby).  According  to  Gcrmanus  of 
Constantinople  it  represents  the  linen  cloth  in  which 
the  body  of  Christ  was  wrapped  when  laid  in  the  tomb. 
The  chalice  and  paten  are  placed  on  it  when  the  priest 
has  unfolded  it,  immediately  before  the  deacon  warns 
the  catechumens  to  depart.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Eilmar,  Georg  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  MUhlhauscn,  Jan.  6, 1665,  and 
studied  at  Wittenberg.  -In  1689  he  was  called  to  the 
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pastorate  at  Graba,  near  Salfeld;  was  in  1691  deacon  j 
at  Langensalza,  in  1696  superintendent  at  Heldrungen, 
and  in  1698  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  and  pastor  pri- 
marius  at  his  native  place,  where  he  died,  Oct.  20, 1715. 
lie  wrote,  De  Valor*  Interpietationis  Vulgatce  (Witten- 
berg, 1687): — J)t  Consensu  Orthodoxo  tie  Christo  (ibid. 
1698).  etc.  See  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelthritn-Ltxikon, 
8.Y.  (B.  1*.) 

Eilunny,  a Welsh  saint  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th 
century. 

Eimbetha  ( or  Einbetta  ),  Saint,  a virgin,  com- 
memorated Sept.  16,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
companions  of  St.  Ursula. 

Eimhin  (Emir,  or  Evin),  an  Irish  saint,  son  of 
Koghan,  and  bishop  of  Ros-glas  and  Ros-mic-Triuin, 
A.D.  580,  is  commemorated  Dec.  22. 

Einari  (or  Einaraen),  Gtssrit,  an  Icelandish  the- 
ologian, lived  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
lie  studied  at  Hamburg  and  Wittenberg,  where  he 
heard  Luther  and  Melauchthon,aud  in  1540  was  elected 
bishop  in  place  of  Paulson.  In  1541  the  government 
granted  the  ministers  the  privilege  of  marriage,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  since  1272,  and  this  innovation 
occasioned  many  disputes.  During  these  troubles  Einari 
died.  Such  was  the  animosity  against  him  that  by  or- 
der of  the  bishop,  Jon  Areson,  his  body  was  disinterred 
and  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  He  left  a trans- 
lation of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  in  Norwegian  (Ho- 
lar,  1580).  See  Hoefcr,  .Your.  Biog.  Genit  al*,  s.  v. 

Einem,  Johann  August  Christoph  von,  a 

Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born-  at  Oster- 
weddingen,  near  Magdeburg,  Nov.  25,  1730.  He  stud- 
ied at  Halle,  and  in  1754  was  appointed  teacher  at  a 
high-school  in  Berlin.  In  1759  he  was  also  appointed 
preacher  at  Trinity  Church  there,  and  in  1768  accepted 
a call  to  the  pastorate  at  Genthin.  lie  died  Oct.  24, 
1810,  leaving,  I>t  Pelagiamsmo  aequt  ac  Fanaticismo  ab 
Fecit sia  Jesu  Christ i Arcendo  (Halle,  1762): — Prak- 
tisch * I^ebcnsbesch rt ibungen  verstorbener  und  nachlebender 
Geistlichen  (Stcndal,  1787).  His  best  work,  however, 
is  his  continuation  of  Mosheim’s  Church  history.  See 
During,  I tie  gelehrtcn  Theologtn  Deutschlands,  s.r. ; Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  thcol.  Lit.  i,  535;  ii,  52.  (B.  P.) 

Einem,  Johann  Just  von,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Gfittingen,  Aug.  11,1685. 
Iu  1712  he  was  rector  at  Bergen,  in  1728  pastor  at  Os- 
terweddingen,  near  Magdeburg,  and  died  in  1744.  He 
wrote,  .1  ntceisung  zum  Studiren  aus  Lutheri  Schrijlen 
gezeigt  (Magdeburg,  1727): — Aniceisung  zur  Hermeneu- 
tik  aits  Lutheri  Schriflcn  (ibid,  cod.) : — Melanchthoni- 
ana  ( Helmstiidt,  1730  ) : — Introductio  in  Bibliothecam 
G racism  J.  A . Fabricii  (Magdeburg,  1733) : — Introductio 
in  ejusdem  Bibliothecam  Latinam  (ibid.  1731).  See  Mo- 
sers, Jetztleberule  Theologen;  J ocher,  AUgemeines  Gtlthr- 
ten-Lcxikon,&.v.  (B.  P.) 

Einhard  (or  Eynardus),  Saint,  a solitary  of  Al- 
t«na,  in  Westphalia,  is  commemorated  March  25. 

Eiuhorn,  David,  a Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom  at  Dis- 
peck, in  Bavaria,  Nov.  10, 1809.  He  attended  the  rab- 
binical school  at  Fltrth,  and  the  universities  of  Erlan- 
gen, Wurzburg,  and  Munich.  At  the  latter  place  he 
took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1884.  His 
first  charge  was  at  Hopstadten,  and  while  officiating 
there  he  attended  the  second  conference  of  Reform  Jews 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1845.  A little  later  lie 
succeeded  Holdheim  (q.  v.)  as  chief  rabbi  of  Mecklen- 
burg - Schwerin.  In  1851  he  was  called  to  Pesth 

by  the  Reformed  congregation,  where  he  advocated  ex- 
treme measures  for  those  days;  his  liberalism  aroused 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  government,  and  his  temple 
was  closed.  In  1855  he  landed  at  Baltimore,  and  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  the  liar  Sinai  congregation  there. 
His  known  opposition  to  slavery  aroused  the  ire  of 
the  Baltimoreans,  in  the  days  of  *61,  and  he  was  called 
to  Philadelphia  by  the  Reform  congregation.  In  1866 


he  went  to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  temple 
“ Adas  Jcshumn,”  which  in  1873  was  consolidated  with 
the  “ Anshe  Chesed,"  under  the  name  of  “ Beth  EL" 
On  July  12,  1879,  he  retired  from  his  office,  and  died 
Nov.  2 of  that  year.  He  published,  Das  Prinzip  d*s 
Mosaismvs,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1854): — Olath  Tumid  (Balti- 
more, 1856).  After  his  death  two  volumes  of  Sermons 
were  published.  See  Morais,  Eminent  Israelites  of  the 
19/5  Century  (Philadelphia,  1880).  (B.  P.) 

Einsiedel,  Georg  Hanbold,  a German  divine  and 
statesman,  was  bom  in  1521.  He  studied  theology, 
and  was  one  of  the  zealous  hearers  of  Luther,  Mclanch- 
thon,  and  Scharf,  defending  the  Reformation  with  his 
word  and  with  the  sword  in  the  war  of  Schmalkalden. 
He  was  counsellor  of  the  princes  Moritz  and  August 
der  Starke,  of  Saxony,  from  1576  to  1586.  Einsiedel 
died  in  1592.  See  Hoefer,  X ouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Eirenlca  (tipgyiKa).  (1)  The  name  given  to  the 
earlier  clauses  of  the  great  litany  in  the  Greek  litur- 
gies, as  being  prayers  for  peace.  (2)  See  Pacific.®. 

Eisenlohr,  Jon  ash  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  3,  1656,  at  Reutlingen.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  pastor 
and  superintendent  at  bis  native  city  from  1680  to  1702. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  called  to  Durlach,  where  he 
died,  June  14,  1736.  He  wrote,  I)e  Scientia  /Mi  Media : 
— De  Gratia  Dei  Prtrrmiente : — Philologemata  Sacra 
in  Varia  Sacra  Scriptura  Ixtca : — De  Thecdogia  in 
Getter e : — De  Principio  Theologiet  Cognoscenti i:  — De 
Theologies  Objecto,  sett  de  Christiana  Religione . See 
Jocher,  A Ugtmeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Eisenschmid,  Leonhard  Martin,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ingolstadt,  Nov. 
5, 1797,  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage.  In  1818  he  was 
professor  at  Ncuburg,  in  1822  at  Munich,  and  in  1824 
at  the  Aschaffenburg  gymnasium.  In  1828  he  joined 
the  Evangelical  Church,  was  made  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Schweiufurt,  and  died  May  27,  1836.  He 
wrote,  Unterschied  der  romisch-katholischen  und  der 
erangtlisch  - protestantitchen  Kirche  (Leipsic.  1828):— 
Das  romisch  - katholische  Messbuch  (Neustadt,  1829): 
— Ueber  die  Versuche  neuerer  Zeit,  etc.  (ibid,  cod.): — 
Die  Gtbrauche  und  Segnungen  der  romisch-katholischen 
Kirche  (ibid.  1830) : — Utber  die  Unfehlbarkeit  des  ersten 
aUgetneincn  Concils  zu  Xicda  (ibid,  cod.): — I’eber  die 
Unfehlbarkeit  der  allgemeiuen  Concilicn  der  Kalholischen 
Kirche.  (ibid.  1831).  See  Zuchold,  liibl.  TheoL  i,  315: 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  346.  626,  C64,  695. 
(B.  P.) 

Eiseuatadt.  Mni  n un-Isaac,  a famous  Talmudist, 
was  bom  in  Lithuania  in  1670.  He  was  rabbi  at 
Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  and  died  there  in  1744,  leaving 
novellas  on  some  Talmudic  treatises,  and  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  five  Megilloth  (i.  c.  Esther, 
Song  of  Songs,  lamentations,  Ruth,  and  Ecclesiastes). 
See  F'tlret,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  227 ; Zipser,  in  Litcratur  Blatt 
tits  Orient,  1847,  xii,  21.  (B.  P.) 

Eiaiteria,  sacrifices  which  the  senate  at  Athens 
were  accustomed  to  offer  to  Zeus  and  Athena  before 
they  commenced  the  public  deliberations  of  each  ses- 
sion. Libations  were  offeree!,  and  a festival  was  held. 

Ei6ler,  Tobias,  a German  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Nuremberg,  April  2, 1683.  He  received  a careful  edu- 
cation; studied  law  at  Altorf  and  at  Halle,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  duchess  of  Saxe-  Eisenach, 
afterwards  returned  to  Nuremberg,  and  abandoned  the 
law  to  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  At 
Helmstiidt  be  founded  a school  for  poor  boys,  and  an- 
other for  girls.  Eisler  was  strongly  pietist  ic.  He 
died  at  Helmstiidt.  Oct.  8, 1753.  For  the  chief  among 
his  numerous  works  see  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Genirale, 
s.  v. 

Eithne  (or  Ethnea),  the  name  of  several  Irish 
saints.  (1)  Daughter  of  Bait,  of  the  barony  of  Nether- 
cross,  County  Dublin,  in  the  7tb  century,  is  com  me  mo- 
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rated  March  29.  (2)  Daughter  of  king  Laoghaire,  A.D. 
432,  commemorated  Jan.  11  and  Feb.  2G.  (3)  Virgin, 

daughter  of  Cormac  or  of  Marcius,  iu  the  Gth  century, 
commemorated  July  €. 

Eitzen.  Paul  pe,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Jan.  25,  1522.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  under  Luther  and  Meianchthon,  in 
1544  became  rector  at  Coin,  in  Brandenburg,  in  1555 
superintendent  at  his  native  place,  in  15G2  lirst  court- 
preacher  at  Schleswig,  and  in  1576  professor  at  the  gym- 
uasium  there.  He  refused  to  sign  the  Formula  Con - 
cordite , which  caused  him  much  trouble.  In  1593  be 
resigned  his  offices,  and  died  Feb.  25, 1698.  His  writ- 
ings arc  mentioned  in  Jdcher,  AUgtmeines  Gelehrten~ 
l^xikon,  s.  v. ; see  also  Greve,  Afrmorui  Paul*  alt  Eitzen 
Instauraia  (Hamburg,  1744).  (B.  P.) 

Ekron.  The  latest  description  of  this  important 
place  is  bv  Lieut.  Coudcr  ( Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  ii, 
174):  ’ . 

“North-east  of  Makkcdnh,  Ekron  still  stands,  on  low 
rising  gronud— a mud  hamlet,  with  gardens  fenced  with 
prickly  pears.  There  Is  nothing  ancieut  here,  any  more 
than  at  Ashdod  or  Janinin;  but  one  polut  may  be  men- 
tioned which  is  of  some  interest.  Ekron  means  1 barren, ’ 
yet  the  town  stood  in  the  rich  Philistine  plain.  The  rea- 
son is  that  north  of  the  Sorck  valley  there  is  a long,  sandy 
swell  reaching  to  the  sea-coast— an  uncultivated  district, 
now  called  Deirin,  the  Arabic  nnme  being  equivalent  to 
Its  old  title,  Daroma;  Ekron  stands  close  to  this  drv,  bar- 
ren spur,  and  above  the  fertile  coru-lunds  iu  the  valley." 


Blah.  We  extract  some  interesting  details  concern- 
ing this  noted  valley  from  the  Intest  description,  that  of 
Lieut.  Condcr  (7Vai  Work  in  Palatine,  ii,  187,  190)  : 

“The  Great  Valley  of  Elnh  (WAdy  cs-Stinl)  Is  the  high- 
way from  Philistia  to  Uchroti ; it  has  its  head  not  far 
from  TerkAmleh,  and  rune  down  northwards,  past  Keilah 
nnd  Hareth,  dividing  the  low  hills  of  the  Shepbelah  from 
the  rocky  mountains  of  Jndah  ; eight  miles  from  the  val- 
ley-head stands  Sbochoh,  and  Wady  cs-Suut  is  here  a 
quarter  of  a mile  ncross:  Just  north  of  this  ruin  it  turns 
round  westward,  nnd  so  runs,  growing  deeper  nnd  deeper, 
lietween  the  rocky  hills  covered  with  brushwood.  Incom- 
ing an  open  vale  of  rich  corn-land,  flnnked  by  ancient 
fortresses,  and  Anally  debouching  at  the  cliff  or  Tell  es- 
SAfleh.  About  two  and  a half  miles  south  of  the  great 
nngle  near  8hochoh  there  is  a very  large  nnd  nucient 
terebinth,  one  of  the  few  old  trees  of  the  s|>ecies  along 
the  course  of  the  valley,  which  took  its  Hebrew  name  of 
Klnh  from  them.  This  terebiuth  is  towards  the  west  side 
of  the  vale,  just  where  n small  tributary  ravine  Joius 
WAdy  es-Sunt : and  uear  it  nre  two  ancient  wells,  not  un- 
like those  nt  Iieersbebn,  with  stone  wnter-troughs  round 
them;  south  of  the  ravine  is  a high,  rounded  hill,  almost 
isolated  by  vallcvs,  nnd  coverea  with  ruins,  a natural 
fortress,  not  unlike  the  well-known  Tells  which  occur 
lower  down  the  Valley  of  Klnh.” 

“Two  points  require  to  tie  made  clear  as  to  the  epi- 
sode of  David’s  battle  witli  Golinth ; one  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  Gni  or  ‘ravine:’  the  other  Is  the 
source  whence  David  took  the  ‘smooth  stones.'  A visit 
to  the  spot  explains  both.  Iu  the  middle  of  the  broad, 
open  valley  we  found  a deep  trench  with  vertical  sides, 
impassable'  except  at  certain  places — n valley  In  a valley, 
and  n nntnrnl  barrier  between  the  two  hosts;  the  sides 
nud  bed  of  this  trench  are  strewn  with  rounded  nnd  wa- 
ter-worn pebbles,  which  wonld  have  been  well  Ailed  for 
Dnvid's  sling.  Here,  then,  we  may  picture  to  our- 
selves the  two  hosts,  covering  the  low,  rocky  hills 
opposite  to  each  oilier,  and  half  hidden  among 
the  lentisk  bushes;  between  them  was  the  rich 
expanse  of  ripening  barley  and  the  red  banks  of 
the  torrent,  with  It*  white,  shingly  bed  ; behind  nil 
were  the  distnut  Glue  hill-walls  of 
Judah,  whence  .Snal  had  Just  conic 
down.  The  mail-clad  champion 
advanced  from  the  west,  through 
the  low  corn,  with  his  mighty  lance 
lierhnps  tufted  with  feathers,  his 
Iirn7.cn  helmet  shining  iu  the  sun; 
from  the  east,  a ruddy  boy,  iu  his 
white  shirt  nnd  saudals, armed  with 
n goal'e-hnlr  sllug,  came  down  to 
tlie  brook,  nud,  necording  to  the 


Ekron.  (From  Thomson’s  Southern  Puleetine  amt  Jerusalem.) 


Eladius  (or  Heladius),  Saint,  fourth  bishop  o< 
Auxerrc,  cir.  A. I).  387,  is  commemorated  May  8. 

Elaeth  (sumamod  “the  king"),  a Welsh  bard  and 
aaint  of  the  6lh  or  7th  century,  is  commemorated 
Nov.  10. 


poetic  fancy  of  the  rabbis,  the  pebbles  were  given  voices, 
and  cried:  ‘By  us  shall  thou  overcome  the  giant.'  The 
champion  fell  from  an  unseen  cause,  nnd  the  wild  Philis- 
tines fled  to  the  mouth  of  the  vnllev,  where  Oath  stood 
towering  on  Its  white  chnlk-cliff,  n frontier  fortress,  the 
key  to  the  high-road  lending  to  the  corn-lands  of  Judah, 
and  to  tire  vineyards  of  Hebron.”  (See  cut  on  uext  page.) 
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Valley  of  Elah.  (From  Tlinmsou’s  Sout/tem  Palestine  and  Jerusalem .) 


Blair  (Lai.  Helarius ),  an  Irish  saint,  anchorite,  and 
scribe  of  Loch-Crea,  died  A-D.  807,  and  is  commemorated 
Sept.  7. 

Elapius,  fifteenth  bishop  of  Poicliers,  cir.  A.D.  535- 
540. 

Elasippas,  a Cappadocian  martyr  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian,  with  his  triplet  brothers,  Melossippus  and 
S|>eusippus,  ia  said  to  have  been  a horse-breaker  by 
profession,  to  have  been  converted  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  to  have  been  burned  in  n furnace.  They 
arc  commemorated  Jan.  17. 

Elasius  (or  Elaphius),  Saint,  seventeenth  bishop 
of  Chalons-sur-Mame,  died  cir.  A.U.  580,  and  ia  com- 
memorated Aug.  19. 

Elbodus.  Saint,  bishop  of  llangor,  A.D.  755-809, 
induced  the  |>eople  of  North  Wales  to  use  the  Roman 
cycle  of  Easter. 

TTlrihanan  bex  -Mkxachem.  See  Paulus  of 
Prague. 

Eldad,  the  name  of  two  Welsh  saints.  (1)  Son  of 
Arth,  of  the  7th  century.  (2)  Son  of  Geraint,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Gloucester,  A.D.  GOO-634,  slain  by  the 
pagan  Saxons. 

Eldad  had-Dani,  a famous  Jewish  traveller,  flour- 
ished about  880-890.  In  his  interesting  but  fabulous 
narrative,  Sefer  Eldad  had-I)itni,  he  preteuds  to  tell  of 
the  remnants  of  the  ten  tribes,  their  laws,  customs, 
and  their  condition.  His  narrative  has  been  translated 
into  Latin  bv  Gcnebrard,  into  French  by  Cartnoly,  and 
into  Judseo-German  by  Men.  bcn-Salomo.  Extracts 
are  given  by  Bartolocci  in  Iliblioth.  Mayna  Rabbinicn, 
i,  101,  and  Eisenmenger,  Xeuentdeckses  Jndenthum,  ii, 
527-539.  Sec  Ftlrst,  Jiibl.  Jud.  i.  230  sq. ; Zunz,  GottesiL 
Vortrage  dtr  Jinlen,  p.  139;  Ivmduuer,  in  L iteruht rbl all 
ties  Orients,  1846,  p.  121  sq. ; Kapaport,  BikLure  ha-ittim, 
1821,  p.63,68.  (B.  1‘.) 

Eldhximner,  ill  Norse  mythology,  is  the  iron  pot 
in  which  the  boar  Siihrimner,  in  Walhalla,  is  cooked, 
which  after  every  meal  revives,  in  order,  on  the  following 
day,  to  be  slaughtered  and  served  up  again  by  the  cook 
Andhrimner. 

Eldridge,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  July  18, 1804.  After 


a preliminary  course  at  Phillips  Academy,  he  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1829,  and  in  1832*  from  Yale  Di- 
vinity School.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  25, 1832,  and  continued  to  serve 
in  that  parish  until  Nov. 2, 1874.  He  died  there,  March 
31, 1875.  From  1847  he  was  a member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Yale  College;  from  1867  of  the  American  Board 
for  Foreign  Missions.  Sec  Cony.  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  424. 

Eldunen  (or  Elduuen),  fifteenth  bishop  of  St. 
Davids. 

Eleazar,  a teacher  of  the  Maccabees,  is  commemo- 
rated as  a saint,  Aug.  1 (July  29). 

Eleazar  Bkx-Arak,  n famous  Jewish  teacher  of  the 
1st  century  of  our  tera,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
disciples  of  Jochanan  bcn-Zachai  (q.  v.).  One  of  his  re- 
corded maxims  is  found  in  A both,  ii,  19:  “ Be  quick  to 
study  the  law,  and  know  what  thou  shouldst  return  in 
answer  to  the  Epicurean,  and  remember  before  whom 
tbou  laborcst;  for  the  master  who  employed  thee  is 
faithful,  and  will  recompense  thee  the  reward  of  thy 
toil."  As  a teacher,  he  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  to 
attend  his  lectures  was  regarded  like  fulfilling  a com- 
mandment ( Cholin , fob  H>6).  Sec  Hamburger,  Real- 
Eiuylop.  ii,  155  sq. ; Bacher,  in  Frankel-Griitz's  Monats- 
schrift,  1882,  p.  241.  (B.  P.) 

Eleazar  bex-Azaiua,  a Talmudic  teacher  of  the  1st 
century  of  our  tera,  belonged  to  a noble  priestly  family. 
When  Gamaliel  the  younger  was  depose*!  at  Jabneh, 
Eleazar  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  although 
only  seventeen  years  of  age.  One  of  bis  first  measures 
was  to  remove  the  doorkeeper  and  give  free  admission  to 
the  college  to  all.  whereas  Gamaliel  had  excluded  every 
disciple  who  was  not  “ the  same  inwardly  as  outward- 
ly." It  is  added  that  when  anything  is  recorded  as 
having  happened  CT’S  12  “on  that  day,”  the  occasion 
of  Azaria's  accession  is  referred  to;  and  the  day  is  de- 
scribed as  one  in  which  all  the  pending  controverrira 
were  decided.  When  Gamaliel  was  reinstate*!,  Ben-Az- 
aria  acted  as  vice-president,  and,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud. matters  were  so  arranged  that  on  three  Sabbaths 
in  the  month  Gamaliel  acted  as  president,  whereas  the 
fourth  was  given  to  Eleazar.  Hence  the  saying: 
“ Whose  Sabbath  is  it?  The  Sabbath  of  rabbi  Eieazar 
beu-Azaria."  A saying  of  his  is  recorded  in  A both. 
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ill,  26 : “ No  Torah,  no  culture ; no  culture,  no  Torah ; 
no  wisdom,  no  fear  of  God ; no  fear  of  God,  no  wisdom ; 
no  knowledge,  no  discernment ; no  discernment,  no 
knowledge;  no  meal,  no  Torah;  no  Torah,  no  meal.” 
See  Hamburger,  Real-Encyclop.  ii,  156  sq. ; Bacher,  in 
Fraakel-Griitz's  Monalssc/irift,  1883,  p.  6 sq.  (B.  P.) 

Eleazar  hf.n-Azkaui  (or  Askari),  a rabbi  of  the 
16th  century,  is  the  author  of  an  exposition  of  the  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  precepts,  O’Tn  “»tD  (Venice, 
1601 ; Zolkiew,  1778 ; Brllnn,  1795).  Sec  Fltrst,  BibL 
Jud . i,  65.  (B.  P.) 

Eleazar  bex-Chisma,  a disciple  of  the  famous  rab- 
bi Akiba  (q.  v.),  was  noted  alike  as  a Talmudist  and 
an  astronomer.  His  recorded  maxim  {A  both,  iii,  28), 
“Qinnim  and  Pitche  Nidda  are  essentials  of  the  Torah; 
canons  of  astronomy  and  geometry  are  after-courses  of 
wisdom.”  shows  his  delight  in  astronomical  and  math- 
ematical problems.  See  Bacher,  in  Frankel-Griitz’s 
J foualuchri/},  1883,  p.  538.  (B.  P.) 

Eleazar  ben- J Kirin  a.  See  Elikzkii  ben-Judah. 

Eleazar  ben-Siiamna,  a Jewish  teacher  of  the  2d 
century,  was  a pupil  of  the  famous  rabbi  Akiba.  Dur- 
ing the  persecution  by  Hadrian  he  went  to  Xisibis,  in 
Babylonia.  His  recorded  maxim  was:  “Let  the  honor 
of  thy  disciple  be  dear  unto  thee  as  the  honor  of  thine 
associate;  and  the  honor  of  thine  associate  ns  the  fear 
of  thy  master;  and  the  fear  of  thy  master  as  the  fear 
of  heaven”  (.1  both,  iv,  17).  Sec  Hamburger,  Real-En- 
cyciop.  ii,  159.  (B.  P.) 

Eleazar  bkx-Yisiiai,  a converted  Jew  of  the  17th 
century,  is  the  author  of  a Brief  Compendium  of  (he 
Vain  //opes  of  the  Jews'  Messias  (Loud.  1652).  See 
Wolf,  Bihl.  Ilebraa,  iv,  786 ; Jocher,  A Ugemeinet  Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Eleazar  hak-Kalir.  See  Kai.ir,  Eleasar  ha-. 

Eleazar  of  Moms,  a Jewish  teacher  of  the  2d 
century.  He  was  a relative  of  Bar  Cochab,  and  not 
only  upheld  his  messianic  pretensions,  but  also  stimu- 
lated the  religious  energy  and  encouraged  the  hopes  of 
the  defenders  of  Bethar.  Weighed  down  by  years  and 
emaciated  by  fasts,  the  aged  ascetic  was  daily  to  be 
seen  on  the  ramparts,  where,  clad  in  sackcloth  and  cov- 
ered with  ashes,  he  would,  in  the  sight  of  all,  implore 
heavenly  aid  with  tears  and  by  continual  fastings.  As 
long  as  the  defenders  of  Bethar  saw  Eleazar  at  his  post 
they  felt  secure  under  the  canopy  of  bis  piety,  and  in 
the  assurance  of  divine  aid.  Even  the  treacherous 
Samaritans  felt  the  awe  of  his  presence,  and  were  wont 
to  say  that  Bethar  couhl  not  be  taken  “so  long  ns  this 
cock  remained  to  crow  in  ashes.”  At  last  one  of  them 
succeeded  in  rendering  Eleazar  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  Bar  Cochab,  who  rudely  pushed  the  old  man  aside 
with  his  foot.  Eleazar  fell  to  the  ground  a corpse.  His 
recorded  maxim  is:  “He  that  profanes  things  sacred, 
and  contemns  the  festivals,  and  annuls  the  covenant  of 
Abraham  our  Father,  and  acts  barefacedly  against  the 
Torah,  even  though  he  be  a doer  of  good  works,  has 
no  portion  in  the  world  to  come"  (A both,  iii,  17).  See 
Hamburger,  Real- Encydop.  ii,  p.  161  sq.:  Bacher,  Die. 
Apvla  der  Tanai/en,  in  Frankel-Griitz’s  Monulsschrifl, 
1882,  p.  529  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Eleazarus.  a martyr  at  Lyons,  with  bis  eight 
children  and  Miuerviua;  commemorated  Aug.  23. 

ElectL  a name  sometimes  applied  to  Christians  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Among  the  Manichieans,  the  term  denoted  the  higher 
or  more  holy  of  the  two  classes  into  which  believers  1 
were  divided,  the  lower  being  styled  simply  “ auditores.”‘j 

Electoral  College  is  a committee  of  clergy  and  i 
notables  convened  to  elect  bishops  and  other  clergy,  I 
as  a means  of  avoiding  the  tumult  of  a popular  elec-  ■ 
tion,  following  the  advice  of  Clement  of  Home  and  the 
Council  of  Laodieca. 


Eledanus,  legendary'  bishop  of  Dumbarton,  said  to 
have  been  appointed  by  king  Arthur,  A.D.  519. 

EleemoBynariuB.  (1)  See  Alma.  (2)  The  word 
also  designates  the  “ executor”  of  a will,  when  distrib* 
uted  for  pious  purposes. 

Eleeson.  Sec  Kyrik. 

Elements,  Eucharistic.  The  Latin  word  ele- 
menta  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  this  tech- 
nical sense  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  though  it 
is  a very  natural  word  to  express  the  component  parts 
of  anything.  The  unconsecrated  elements  on  the  altar 
are  called,  in  Eastern  liturgies,  “the  Mysteries;”  the 
bread  alone,  “ the  Seal,”  from  its  being  divided  by  lines 
in  the  form  of  a cross.  When  the  elements  have  been 
placed  on  the  altar  they  acquire  other  names,  having 
more  distinct  reference  to  sacrifice,  ns  “the  Ijtmh."  or 
“ the  First-born.”  The  elements  arc  also  called  “ sym- 
bols,” “types,”  “visible  forms,”  as  outward  representa- 
tions of  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

Throughout  the  Church,  bread  and  wine  have  always 
been  recognised  as  the  elements  in  the  euchnrist,  with 
hut  few  exceptions.  An  obscure  sect,  called  the  Arto- 
tyritte,  added  cheese  to  the  bread.  Some  sects  used 
no  wine,  hut  water  alone;  while  others  used  wine  in 
the  evening  service,  but  not  in  the  morning. 

I.  Composition  of  the  Bread. — The  Church  has  been 
unanimous  in  using  wheat  as  the  material  for  the  bread, 
it  being  regarded  as  the  superior  grain.  The  great  con- 
troversy' has  been,  Shall  the  bt'ead  he  leavened  or  un- 
leavened? The  principal  arguments  bearing  on  this 
question  arc  the  following:  It  lias  generally  hern  as- 
sumed in  the  West  that  the  I>ast  Supper  was  eaten  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  that  therefore  the  bread 
used  was  unleavened,  which  was  the  only  kiud  the  Jews 
were  allowed  to  cat  at  that  time.  But  it  is  contended 
by  some  writers  of  the  Greek  Church  that  the  Last 
Supper  was  held  on  the  13tli  Nisan,  when  leavened 
bread  was  still  used ; and  there  is  no  direct  statement, 
cither  in  the  New  Test,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  earlv 
fathers,  to  indicate  that  unleavened  bread  was  used; 
on  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  only  “ broad  ” was  men- 
tioned would  lead  to  the  inference  that  only  common 
bread  was  meant.  Justin  Martyr  simply  speaks  of 
bread,  and  as  he  is  giving  a particular  description  of 
the  Christian  rites,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he 
would  have  mentioned  the  fact  had  any  particular  kind 
of  bread  been  used.  Epiphanius  says  that  the  Ehion- 
ites,  in  imitation  of  the  saints  in  the  Church,  celebrate 
mysteries  yearly  in  the  Church  with  unleavened  cakes. 
Innocent  I sent  to  the  bishops  leavened  bread,  said  to 
have  been  called  by  him  “fermentum,”  in  distinction 
from  the  unleavened.  Cyprian,  and  still  Inter,  Isidore 
of  Seville,  in  their  discussions,  leave  out  all  mention  of 
leaven  ns  an  ingredient  in  the  euchnristic  bread,  which 
they  would  hardly  have  done  hail  it  been  in  use.  But 
Alcuiu  (A.D.  790)  says  that  the  bread  should  he  per- 
fectly free  from  leaven  of  any  kind.  Ualmnus  Maurus 
(A.D.819)  likewise  directs  that  the  bread  should  be  un- 
leavened according  to  the  Hebrew  custom.  It  has  been 
inferred  hv  some  that  the  eucharistic  bread  was  intro- 
duced between  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  and  the  11th 
centuries,  for  the  reason  that  Photius  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  867)  never  mentioned  the  use  of  unleavened  bread ; 
while  Michael  Cttrularius,  also  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple (A.D.  1054),  frequently  docs.  The  silence  of  Photius 
would  only  show  that  either  the  use  of  it  was  unknown 
to  him,  or  that  he  regarded  it  as  a thing  of  no  conse- 
quence, But  John  Maro,  writing,  at  any  rate,  before  the 
Trtillan  Council,  says  that  those  who  made  the  cucha- 
ristic  offering  in  leavened  bread  reproached  the  Western 
churches,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Marunites,  with  offer- 
ing “unleavened  cakes,”  which  were  not  bread  nt  all; 
a clear  proof  that  the  Western  churches  generally,  in 
the  7tli  century,  were  thought  to  agree  with  the  Maro- 
nites  and  the  Armenians  in  this  respect. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  distinct  evidence  that 
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unleavened  bread  was  used  in  the  eucharist  by  the 
Latins,  and  by  some  eastern  sects,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries;  and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  it  was 
used  in  the  3d.  In  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  leavened  bread  has  been  used 
from  a very  early  period  indeed ; if  not  from  the  very 
first,  at  any  rate  from  the  time  when  Jndaizing  sects 
insisted  on  using  unleavened  cakes,  like  those  of  the 
l’asaover,  in  the  Lord's  Sup|*er. 

The  Syrian  Christians,  besides  the  leaven  which  is 
common  to  almost  all  Oriental  communions,  mix  with 
the  bread  a little  oil  and  salt,  a practice  which  they  de- 
fend by  many  mystical  reasons.  The  modern  Greeks 
eagerly  advocate  the  mixture  of  salt,  which  (they  say) 
represents  the  life;  so  that  a sacrifice  without  salt  is  a 
dead  sacrifice. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  bread,  the  sixth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  093)  enacts  that 
no  other  bread  than  such  as  is  whole  and  clean  and  es- 
pecially prepared  shall  be  placed  on  the  altar  of  the 
Lonl. 

The  form  of  the  loaf  used  by  the  Jews  was  round, 
and  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  thick,  and  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  Oblates  were  frequently  used,  and 
impressed  with  a cross. 

1 1.  Composition  of  the  Cup. — With  regard  to  the  ele- 
ment of  wine  there  has  been  less  controversy,  though 
it  is  an  interesting  and  unsettled  question  whether  the 
cup  was  mixed  at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  by 
onr  blessed  Lord  himself.  Lightfoot  ( Temple  Service,  i, 
091)  says  that  he  that  drank  pure  wine  performed  his 
duty;  so  that,  although  it  seems  probable  that  our  Lord  ■ 
used  the  mixed  cup,  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  he  did  so. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  calls  water  mixed  with  wine 
“the  fruit  of  the  vine;”  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
same  term  is  used  for  pure  wine  in  Isa.  xxxii,  12;  Hab. 
iii,  17;  so  that  nothing  positive  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  use  of  that  term.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable 
that  our  Lord  used  a mixed  cup,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
on  nil  hands  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  heretics, 
the  Church  used  wine  mixed  with  water.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr and  Cyprian  both  justify  the  mixing  of  the  two. 
The  third  Council  of  Carthage  orders  “ that  in  the  sac- 
rament of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  nothing 
else  be  offered  but  what  the  Lord  himself  commanded, 
that  is,  bread,  and  wine  mixed  with  water.”  The  Afri- 
can code,  both  Greek  and  lattin,  has  this  same  canon. 
The  liturgies  of  James  and  Mark  contain  like  words, 
while  the  liturgies  of  Basil  and  Chvrsostom  order  the 
deacon  to  put  wine  and  water  into  the  cup  before  the 
priest  places  it  on  the  altar.  In  like  manner,  in  some 
form  or  another,  the  mixing  is  mentioned  in  the  litur- 
gies of  Ethiopia,  Nestorius,  Scvcrus,of  the  Homan  and 
the  Gallican  churches.  A peculiar  rite  of  the  Byzantine 
Church  is  the  mixing  ofhot  water  with  the  wine.  In 
the  liturgy  of  Chrysostom,  after  the  fraction  of  the  oblate, 
the  deacon,  taking  up  the  vessel  of  boiling  water, says  to 
the  priest,  “ Sir,  bless  the  boiling  water;"  the  priest  then 
says,  “ Blessed  be  the  fervency  of  thy  saints  forever,  now 
and  always,  and  for  ages  of  ages ;"  then  the  deacon  pours 
a small  quantity  of  the  boiling  water  into  the  chalice, 
saying,  “ The  fervency  of  faith,  full  of  the  lloly  Spirit. 
Amen."  The  principal  deviations  from  the  received 
practice  of  the  Church  in  this  matter  have  been  the 
opposite  usages  of  the  Aquarians  and  Ebionites,  who 
used  no  wine  at  all  in  the  eucharist,  and  of  the  Arme- 
nians, who  mixed  no  water  with  the  wine. 

Some  in  the  7th  century  offered  milk  for  wine  in  the 
eucharist ; others  communicated  the  people  not  with  wine 
pressed  from  grapes,  but  with  the  grapes  themselves. 

A peculiar  instance  of  an  addition  to  the  cup  is  the 
dropping  of  milk  and  honey  into  it,  according  to  the 
Homan  rite,  on  Easter  eve,  the  great  day  for  the  bap- 
tism of  catechumens. 

The  wine  in  use  in  the  Church  has  in  general  been 
red,  apparently  from  a desire  to  symbolize  as  much  ns 
possible  the  blood  of  our  Lord.  Various  mystical  rea- 


sons have  been  given  for  the  mixture  of  the  water  with 
the  wine.  Besides  the  presumption  that  our  Lord  used 
the  mixed  cup  at  the  first  institution,  the  liturgies  gen- 
erally allege  as  a further  reason  that  blood  and  water 
flowed  from  his  pierced  side.  In  the  comment  on  Mark, 
ascribed  to  Jerome,  another  is  given ; that  by  one  we 
might  be  purged  from  sin,  by  the  other  redeemed  from 
punishment.  Alenin  (A/ji*/.90)  finds  in  the  three  things, 
water,  flour,  and  wine,  which  may  be  placed  on  the  al- 
tar, a mystical  resemblance  to  the  three  heavenly  wit- 
nesses of  1 John  v,  7.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A»- 
tiq.  s.  v. 

Elenara  (or  Elevara),  a virgin  martyr  with 
Sponsaria,  in  Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  is  com- 
memorated May  2. 

Elenog,  a Welsh  saint  of  the  7th  century. 

Eleph.  Lieut.  Condcr  identifies  this  place  with 
the  present  village  of  I.ifta,  west  of  Jerusalem  (Qunr. 
Deport  of  the  “ l’alest.  Explor.  Fund,”  Jan.  1881,  p.  51), 
a site  which  he  elsewhere  (Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  339) 
assigns  to  Kephtoah  (q.  v.). 

Elephautus,  eleventh  bishop  of  Uzes,  A.D.  810, 

Elephaa,  said  to  have  been  seventh  bishop  of  Va- 
lence, at  the  close  of  the  6th  century. 

Eleri  (or  Melcri),  the  name  of  two  Welsh  saints. 
(1)  Daughter  of  Brychan,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. (2)  Daughter  of  Dingad,  at  Pennach  (Denbigh- 
shire), at  the  end  of  the  Cth  century*. 

Elerius,  a Cambrian  monk  (different  from  the  mar- 
tyr in  Jersey),  died  cir.  A.D.  660,  and  is  commemorated 
June  13. 

Eloshaan,  an  Ethiopian  king,  hermit,  and  saint 
(commemorated  in  Home,  Oct. 22 ; in  Ethiopia,  May  15), 
concerning  whom  the  early  hagiographers  tell  discord- 
ant  stories,  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  6th  century. 
See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Diog.  s.  v. 

Eleuchadius,  bishop  of  Havcnnn,  A.D.  100-112, 
commemorated  Feb.  14,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
an  eminent  Platonic  philosopher,  converted  by  Apolli- 
naris  on  a visit  to  Home. 

Eleusius.  bishop  of  Cvzicus,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Semi-Arian  party  in  the  second 
half  of  the  4th  century,  was  a man  of  high  |>crsonal 
character.  At  the  instance  of  Acacius  he  was  dcposeil, 
A.D.  360,  but  returned  the  next  year,  and  finally  seems 
to  have  fallen  under  the  general  condemnation  of  the 
Macedonian  heretics,  A.D.  383.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Dior/.  9.  V. 

Eleutherius.  (1)  Bishop  of  Illyricum,  martyred 
together  with  his  mother,  Anlhin,  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian; commemorated  April  13  or  18.  (2)  One  of  the 
fourteen  bishops  (secs  not  named)  who  conqiosed  the 
synod  of  Dios|xilis  (I.vdda),  A.D.  415.  (3)  Bishop  of 

Geneva  in  the  5th  century.  (4)  Saint,  eighth  in  the 
list  of  bishops  of  Terracina,  cir.  A.D.  443;  commemo- 
rated Sept.  6.  (5)  Bishop  of  Chalccdou  at  the  time  of 

the  council,  A.D.  451.  (C)  Said  to  have  been  elected 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  by  the  orthodox  party,  A.D.  484. 
(7)  Saint , commemorated  Feb.  20,  was  third  bishop  of 
Toumay  in  the  8th  or  9th  century.  (8)  Saint,  fifteenth 
bishop  of  Auxcrre.  A.D.  532  561,  commemorated  Aug. 
16.  (9)  Bishop  of  Cordova,  A.D.  589.  (10)  The  first 

known  bishop  of  Salamanca,  A.D.  589.  (11)  Bishop  of 

Lucca,  A.D.  680.  (12)  Martyr  in  Persia  under  Sapor 
II,  commemorated  April  13.  (13)  Soldier  and  martyr 

at  Xicomcdia,  under  Diocletian,  commemorated  Oct.  2. 

(14)  Martyr  at  Paris,  A.D.  272 ; commemorated  Oct.  9. 

(15)  Martyr  at  Tarsus,  in  Bithyuia,  commemorated  Aug. 
4.  (16)  A martyr  at  Byzantium,  A.D.  311.  (17)  Abbot 
of  St.  Mark's,  Spoleto,  in  the  6th  century.  (18)  Exarch 
of  Havcnna,  cir.  A.D.  616-620. 

Eleutheropolis.  For  a copious  exhibit  of  the 
antiquities  of  Hcit-Jibrin,  see  the  Memoirs  accompany- 
ing the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  266  sq.). 
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Eleuthfirns,  martyr  at  Cassarea,  in  Cappadocia,  [thickest  darkness ; but  they  light  up  their  dismal  liab- 


perhaps  under  Hadrian,  commemorated  Sept.  27. 

Elevation  of  the  Host.  The  lifting  up  of  the 
paten  and  consecrated  element  of  bread  was  instituted 
by  pope  Honorius  III  (cir.  1210),  and  he  directed  that  it 
should  be  adored  when  elevated,  or  carried  to  the  sick, 
the  people  reverently  bowing.  Casalius  quotes  as  his 
authority  for  this  custom  Psa.  lxxii,  1G.  Anastasius 
Sinaita  alludes  to  this  ceremony;  and  it  appears  as  ear- 
ly as,  perhaps,  the  fourth  century  in  the  Greek  Church; 
it  has  been  traced  in  England  in  the  11th,  in  France 
in  the  12th,  and  in  Germany  and  Italy  before  the  13th 
century.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  mention 
the  elevation  of  the  paten  only;  the  elevation  of  the 
chalice  was  of  later  date.  The  ringing  of  little  bells  at 
this  time  was  introduced  by  William  of  Paris,  and  gen- 
erally enjoined  by  Gregory  XI. — Walcott,  Sacred  Ar- 
chaol.  s.  v. 


Elevation  of  the  Ilost.  (From  an  Old  Illumination.) 

Elf  (old  Scandinavian,  Alfar;  Anglo-Saxon, 

Danish.  E/r;  German,  Alp;  apparently  meaning  white), 
in  Norse,  British,  and  German  popular  siqierstilious 
belief,  is  a being  between  deity  and  man.  The  Edda 
names  three  classes  of  elves:  Light,  Dark,  and  Black; 
the  first  of  whom  inhabit  the  pure  regions  of  light,  the 
second  mountain-grottoes  and  caves,  the  third  the  infer- 
nal regions.  But  this  threefold  division  seems  to  have 
been  soon  abandoned  for  a dualism.  Snorre  Sturlcsou 
(died  1241)  says:  “ In  Alfheim  there  live  the  people  of 
Light -Alfa,  and  under  the  earth  arc  the  Dark-Alfs, 
both  entirely  different  from  each  other  in  appearance 
and  powers;  the  former  shining  with  a brightness  that 
eclipses  the  sun,  the  latter  darker  than  pitch.”  The 
light  elves  arc  cheerful,  pleasant  beings,  sometimes 
viaible,  sometimes  invisible ; they  enjoy  the  company 
of  men  and  gods.  On  the  contrary*,  the  dark  elves  shun 
the  light,  and  only  leave  their  gloomy  habitations  at 
night;  and  in  case  the  sun  finds  them  still  on  earth,  they* 
become  petrified  by  his  rays.  The  dark  elves  are  great- 
ly misformed.  They  have  monstrous  noses  and  bellies, 
bones  thin  as  a spindle,  bald  or  homed  heads.  However, 
they  arc  quite  skilful,  and  not  only  expert  in  all  powers 
of  magic,  but  possess  a rare  knowledge  in  all  metallic 
works ; but  with  all  their  labors  there  is  always  an  ac- 
companying curse.  The  dwelling  of  these  is  ever  in  the 


itations  by  means  of  brilliant  precious  stones  and  shin- 
ing metals.  Some  dwell  in  stones,  others  in  the  earth, 
still  others  in  the  sea.  They  eagerly  steal  unbap- 
tized children  of  Christians,  rear  them  in  their  earthen 
or  rocky*  dwellings,  and  bring  some  of  their  own  hateful, 
malformed  children  as  substitutes,  which  can  only  bo 
got  rid  of  by  rubbing  their  feet  with  fat  and  roasting 
them  over  the  fire.  The  child  cries  unmercifully,  where- 
upon the  elves  return  and  bring  back  the  stolen  child, 
in  onler  to  save  their  own  from  the  tortures.  The  light 
elves  arc  entirely  different  in  every  respect ; justice  and 
fairness  are  sacred  to  them.  They  never  harm  any  one ; 
even  when  they  have  been  wronged  they  only  revenge 
themselves  by  teasing.  They  find  great  pleasure  in  as- 
sociating with  Christians.  As  they  have  human  forms 
and  are  extraordinarily  beautiful,  it  is  not  seldom  that 
they  form  intimate  relations  with  men.  If  children 
follow  from  such  intimacy,  these  must  lie 
bathed  entirely  in  the  sacred  water  for 
baptism,  as  otherwise  they  will  not  be  en- 
dowed with  immortal  souls.  The  time  of 
the  elves'  apjiea ranee  is  after  sundown,  in 
cheerful,  summer  moonlight  nights ; then 
they  often  appear  in  swarms,  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  follow  every  imaginable 
sport.  Their  favorite  pastime  is  the 
dance;  they*  pass  whole  nights  occupied 
with  this  amusement,  and  wherever  in 
the  field  or  pasture  a company  of  elves 
have  danced,  there  the  grass  grows  green- 
er and  fresher.  We  arc  accustomed  to 
supi>osc  the  elves  to  lie  very  small,  but 
they*  can  take  on  any  form  or  size  they 
choose.  Sometimes  they  are  hateful, 
sometimes  beautiful:  sometimes  large, at 
other  times  small ; just  as  suits  their  pur- 
pose. The  Scots  and  Irish  still  hold  to 
the  belief  that  their  rcs|>ective  countries 
are  pre-eminently  loved  and  visited  by 
the  elves.  The  most  pleasant  and  ani- 
mating stories  may  be  found  there  relat- 
ing to  these  beings;  uud  whenever  a 
cloud  of  dust  is  seen  to  rise  from  the  road, 
the  jieople,  believing  that  the  elves  are 
changing  their  dwelling-places,  bow  in 
reverence  before  them.  They  often 
teach  men  their  arts  of  magic;  and, 
although  the  information  they  impart  is 
very  meagre,  still  the  persons  so  instruct- 
ed liecome  powerful,  and  are  feared  and 
dreaded.  Music  is  loved  by*  the  elves  above  every- 
thing else,  and  although  their  music  is  simple,  still  it 
exerts  upon  man  a most  wonderful  iuttuenco.  The  piece 
of  music  entitled  “Elf-king"  forces  every  listener,  and 
even  the  table  and  chairs,  to  dance  ns  long  as  the  music 
lasts ; but  the  player  cannot  stop  playing,  for  the  arm  and 
hand  using  the  instrument  is  likewise  charmed  and  be- 
witched : either  he  must  play  the  piece  back  ward  exactly, 
or  somebody*  must  come  from  behind  and  cut  the  strings 
of  the  violin.  Some  have  said  that  the  elves  arc  angels 
banished  from  heaven,  who  have  not  sunk  into  hell,  and 
in  this  respect  there  is  great  similarity  between  them 
and  the  peris  of  the  I’ersians.  The  latter  are  also  pleas- 
ant, supernatural  beings,  but  deprived  of  heaven,  still 
not  banished  to  hell.  The  elves  often,  in  their  songs, 
express  a hope  of  a coming  deliverance;  this  song  im- 
mediately becomes  a weeping  and  wailing  if  any*  one  is 
so  cruel  as  to  disturb  them  in  their  hopes.  The  lielief 
in  elves  has  given  German  poets  of  modern  days  mate- 
rial fur  the  loveliest  nnd  most  animating  representations. 
Compare  the  fable  “ The  Elves,"  in  I.udwig  Tieck’s  book 
Phantasm;  also  the  novel  of  the  same,  entitled  hie 
Vogrlscheiirhe ; and  especially  a passage  in  the  story*  of 
“Cordelia,”  bv  A.  Treuburg  (Friedrich  Vischcr),  in  the 
Jahrbuch  schtciibisrher  Jtichter,  by  Mdrikc  and  Zim- 
mermaun.  Some  myths  of  dwarfs,  witches,  sprites, 
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Elves  In  their  Moonlight  Antics. 


etc.,  make  all  these  appear  as  the  nearest  relatives  of 
elves. 

Elfan  (Lat,  A Ivanius)  appears  in  the  legend  of  king 
Lucius,  in  his  application  to  pope  Elcutherus  for  Chris- 
tian instruction,  and  is  said  in  Welsh  writers  to  have 
been  abbot  of  Glastonbury ; by  others,  of  Ixindon,  in 
the  2d  century.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Elfeio  (or  Ailvym),  a Welsh  saint  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. 

Elffin  ( Elphim* ),  a Welsh  saint  of  the  college  of 
St.  Illtyd  iu  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 

Blfleda  (or  JE  lbfled),  abbess  of  Whitby  (born  A.D. 
655,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine),  commemorated  Feb.  8, 
was  daughter  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  a 
friend  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

Elga,  Saint,  a Welsh  hermit,  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  Devonshire  and  taken  by  pirates  to  Ireland,  but  to 
have  escaped  to  Ilardsey,  off  Carnarvonshire.  II  is  re- 
mains were  removed  to  Llandaff  in  1120. 

Blgu,a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century. 

Elheearn  (or  JBlhaiarn),  a Welsh  saint  of  Car- 
narvonshire, is  commemorated  Nov.  1. 

Eliab,  deacon  and  martyr  of  Ethiopia,  A.D.  375,  is 
commemorated  Dec.  2. 

Elian,  a Welsh  saint,  confused  with  St.  Hilary,  is 
celebrated  iu  August. 

Eliaa  (or  Helias).  (1)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  second 
after  Ireuauis.  (2)  Bishop  of  Sedunum  (Settcn),  in  the 
Valais,  alwut  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  (8)  A 
Syrian  bishop  who  endeavored  to  dissuade  Nestorius 
from  his  heresy.  (4)  Bishop  of  Bolandus,  in  Lydia,  A.D. 
451.  (5)  Bishop  of  Seleuco-belus,  on  the  Orontes,  A.D. 

458.  (6)  Bishop  of  Majorca,  A.D.  484.  (7)  Bishop  of 
Oesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  deposed  by  Anastasius  I before 
A.D.  512.  (8)  A martyr  of  the  5th  century,  commemo- 
rated Jan.  14.  (9)  Prior  of  a nunnery  in  Athribis, 

in  the  Delta,  said  to  have  been  remarkably  sanctified 
from  carnal  passion  by  a dream.  (10)  A solitary  near 
AntinoUs,  iu  the  Thebatd,  in  the  4th  century.  (11)  A 


hermit  near  the  Dead  Sea,  noted  for  hospitality.  (12) 
Abbot  of  a monastery  in  Syria,  celebrated  for  his  holi- 
ness and  wisdom.  (13)  Abbot  of  Isania,  near  Antioch, 
near  the  close  of  the  6th  century. 

Elias  (Armen.  Eghia).  (1)  Patriarch  of  Arme- 
nia, was  bom  at  Arjich.  He  was  bishop  of  the  Pes- 
nounians,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a patriarch 
in  703,  after  the  death  of  Sahag  or  Isaac  III.  He 
showed  himself  as  one  of  the  most  violent  adversaries 
of  the  Council  of  Chatcedon.  At  this  time,  the  prin- 
cess who  governed  the  Aghovans  (Albanians)  took 
pains  to  make  her  subjects  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  unite  them  with  the  Rom- 
ish Church ; but  this  displeased  the  nobility,  at  whose 
suggestion  Eliaa  wrote  three  letters  to  the  bishop  and 
to  the  princess,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  renounce 
the  enterprise.  But  as  these  remonstrances  remained 
without  effect,  he  resorted  to  violence  and  persecution. 
The  Arabians  were  then  masters  of  Armenia,  and  the 
patriarch  addressed  himself  to  the  emir,  or  kaliph,  ac- 
cusing his  adversaries  of  forming  a conspiracy  with 
the  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
authority  of  the  Moslems.  In  consequence  Nerses  and 
the  princess  were  laid  in  chains,  by  the  order  of  Omar  II, 
and  a new  bishop  was  given  to  the  Albanians.  Elias 
died  A.D.  718.  (2)  Occupied  the  patriarchate  from 
A.D.  760  to  797,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  expelled  by  the  patriarch  Tkoodoret. 
See  Hoefer,  Novo.  Biog.  GiniraU , a.  v. 

Elias  HAL-LkV!  ben- Benjamin  of  CoNSTANTt  Norut, 
who  flourished  in  the  16th  century,  is  the  author  of  a 
ritual  for  the  Jewish  congregations  in  Greece,  printed 
at  (Constantinople  in  1602.  He  also  wrote  various  Tal- 
mudic decisions.  See  Fllrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  236  sq. ; 
Jocher,  AUgtmeines  Gtlehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Elias,  bishop  of  Jp.rusai.km.  (1)  A-D.  494-613. 
He  was  an  Arab  bv  birth,  and  received  his  education  in 
one  of  the  Nitriaft  monasteries;  but  being  expelled  by 
Timothy  iElurus  in  A.D.  467,  he  took  refuge  with  St. 
Euthymius.  He  afterwards  resided  in  a cell  at  Jericho. 
He  was  a strict  ascetic,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
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Athanasian  controrcrsy,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
finally  banished  to  ->£la,  on  the  lied  Sea.  (2)  Cir.  A.D. 
760-797.  He  was  for  a time  deposed  on  the  charge  of 
image- worship,  brought  by  Theodorus,  an  ambitious 
monk,  in  763.  lie  was  represented  at  the  Becond  Gen- 
eral Council  at  Nice,  in  787,  by  John,  a priest,  and  Thom- 
as, a prior  of  the  convent  of  Su  Arsena,  near  Babylon,  in 
Egypt,  who  also  represented  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch.  (3)  Died  about  907.  In  881  he  sent  a 
letter  to  Charlemagne;  likewise,  also,  to  the  prelates, 
princes,  and  nobles  of  Gaul.  A Latin  translation  of  the 
letter  (it  is  not  probable  that  the  original  was  in  this 
language)  may  be  found  in  the  Spicilegium  of  D’Achery 
(Paris,  1723,  voL  iii). 

Elias  Miskachi.  See  Misraciu. 

Elias  Mostalto.  See  Montalto. 

Elias  bex-Moses  Ashkenasi.  See  Loanz. 

Elias  bkn-Moses  Baal-Shan.  See  Loans. 

Elias  bkn-Moseb  Beshitzi . See  Besiiitzi,  Elias. 
Elias  bex-Moses  de  Vidas.  See  Vidas,  Elias.  ' 
Elias  ok  Radnor.  Sec  William  of  Radnor. 
Elias  bex-Salorno  Abraham  hak-Kohen , who  died 
in  1729,  is  the  author  of  "lOTO  020,  or  Ethics,  in  fifty- 
two  chapters  (Constantinople,  1G92):— -lmbx  0*H0, 
a Commentary  on  Midrash  Rabba  (ibid.  1693) 

TDX  b"  IJV’bx,  a Commentary  and  Homilies  on  Es- 
ther (Smyrna,  1759).  He  also  wrote  cabalistic  treatises, 
comments  upon  the  hagadoth  of  the  Palestinian  Tal- 
mud, etc.  See  Fltrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  238 ; JGcher,  A llge- 
nitirus  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Elias  of  Trekixgham,  a monk  of  the  13th  century, 
was  bom  at  Trekingham,  Lincolnshire — a village  since 
depopulated— was  a monk  of  Peterborough,  doctor  of 
divinity  in  Oxford,  a learned  man,  and  a great  lover  of 
history,  writing  a chronicle  from  A.I).  C25  to  1270,  when 
he  probably  died.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Xuttall),  ii,  287. 

Elias  Wilna.  See  Wilna. 

Elias,  Apocalypse  ol  Under  this  title  an  apoc- 
ryphal work  was  current  in  the  2d  century,  from  which, 
according  to  Origen  ( Homily  35  on  Matt,  xxvii,  vol. 
iii,  916),  the  Pauline  quotation  “Eye  hath  not  seen,” 
etc.  (1  Cor.  ii,  9),  is  said  to  have  been  taken.  The  same 
was  repeated  by  Zacharias  Chrysopolitanus  {Harmonics 
Erangelicte,  ch.  166) ; and  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  who 
writes  that  it  was  taken  Ik  tuiv  ‘HAta  diraKnv<pujv. 
This  view  was,  however,  early  controverted  by  Jerome, 
who,  referring  to  1 Cor.  ii,  9,  says : “ Solent  hoc  loco 
Apocryphorum  quidam  deliramenta  sectari,  et  dicere 
quod  de  Apocalypsi  Eli®  testimonium  sumtum  sit,  cum 
in  Esaia  juxta  Hcbraicum  ita  legatur : A smculo  non  nu- 
dierunt  neque  auribus  perceperunt"  ( Epistola  101  ad 
Pammachium ; comp,  also,  on  Isa.  lxiv,  4 in  lib.  xvii  in 
Isaiam , iv,  761,  ed.  Vallars.).  It  is  probably  the  same 
work  which  is  rejected  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
ri,  16,  and  in  the  Synopsis  Sac.  Script,  ascribed  to  Ath- 
anasius, ii,  154.  See  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepigraphus, 
i.  1072 ; Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Bing.  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Elidius.  (I)  Saint,  from  whom  one  of  the  Scillv 
Isles  was  named,  now  corrupted  into  St.  Helen's  Isle. 
He  is  also  called  St.  I.yde,  and  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  Eligius,  bishop  of  Noyon.  (2)  Martyr  in  Auvergne, 
•aider  Childeric  II  (A.D.  674) ; commemorated  Jail.  25. 

Eliexer  hex-Isaac  of  Worms,  who  flourished  in  the 
Uth  century,  is  the  author  of  an  ascetic  work  entitled, 
nm*,  also  called  blUH  -ITS^X  ri  rWX,  The 
Testament  of  ftabbi  Eliezer  the  Great.  It  was  edited  by 
Chajim  Cesarini,  Constantinople,  1519,  and  often  since. 
In  a Judao-German  translation  it  was  published  at  Am- 
Xtrdam  in  1649.  See  FQrot,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  233.  (B.  P.) 

Elifantus  (or  Alephantua),  thirty-third  arch- 
bishop of  Arles,  near  the  close  of  the  8th  century. 


Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  commemorated  as  a saint 
July  4 (July  20,  Nov.  27). 

Elijah  har-Babli  (i.  e.  the  Babylonian),  a Jewish 
rabbi,  who  flourished  in  Babylonia  in  the  10th  century, 
is  the  author  of  an  haggadic  work,  entitled  inn  Kin 
lmPX.  It  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1550:  lat- 
est edition  at  Warsaw  in  1883.  Comp.  Zunz,  Gottesdi- 
enstliche  Vortrdge  ( Berliu,  1832),  p.  112-117:  FQrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  235.  (B.  P.) 

Elijah  Bachur.  See  Elias  Levita. 

Elijah  bkx-Chayim  of  Constantinople,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  the  au- 
thor of  "1BD  ^*ri2X,  or  Homilies  on  the  Pentateuch  (Ven- 
ice, 1630) :— Snnn  C'O,  or  Decisions  (ibid.  1647).  See 
FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  236;  J Ocher,  AUgemeines  GeUhiien- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.;  De’  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ. 
tran8l.)  p.  95.  (B.  P.) 

Elined  (.ffllivedha,  Luned,  or  Enid),  a Welsh 
virgin  saint,  commemorated  Aug.  J,  was  daughter  of 
earl  Ynywl  and  granddaughter  of  Brychnn,  in  Breck- 
nockshire, and  is  said  to  have  been  slain  for  refusing 
marriage  with  a prince. 

Elinga,  Francis  Janssens,  a Dominican,  who  died 
at  Bruges,  Nov.  22,  1716,  is  the  author  of  Audoritas 
Thomee  Aquinatis  . —Suprema  Romani  Puntifcis  A ucto- 
ritas:  — Doctriiui  de  Romani  Pontifcis  Audoritate  et 
Infallibilitate Dissert alicmes  TheoL  Selectee  :-Sum- 
ma  Conciliorum  Barth.  Catranzce  A uda  et  A dditioni - 
bus  1 Uustrata.  See  Jiicher,  A Ugemcines  Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Eliot,  Jared,  M.D.,  a Congregational  minister,  son 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot,  wns  bom  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Nov. 
7, 1685.  While  Yale  College  wns  yet  located  at  Killing- 
worth,  be  graduated  from  it  in  1706.  In  October,  1709, 
be  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Killingworth  Church,  ns 
successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson,  and  retained  this 
position  until  his  death,  April  22, 1763.  From  1730  to 
1762  he  was  a fellow  of  Yale  College.  In  1722,  the  day 
after  commencement  at  Yale,  a number  of  prominent 
men  assembled  in  the  college  library  to  consider  a 
paper  signed  by  some  of  the  leading  clergymen  of 
Connecticut,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Eliot,  in  which 
doubts  regarding  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion were  expressed.  In  October  following,  according 
to  arrangement,  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  was  dis- 
cussed before  a large  number  of  clergy  and  laitv.  As 
the  result,  some  avowed  themselves  Episcopalians,  while 
Dr.  Eliot  and  others  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Presbyterianism.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  the 
chief  physician  of  his  time  in  the  colony,  being  emi- 
nent also  as  a botanist  and  as  a scientific* agriculturist. 
Through  him  the  white  mulberry  was  introduced  into 
Connecticut,  and  with  it  the  silkworm,  concerning 
which  he  published  a treatise.  In  1761  he  received 
a gold  medal  from  a society  in  London  for  his  process 
of  extracting  iron  from  black  sand,  for  he  was  likewise 
a mineralogist.  His  linguistic  acquirements  were  also 
of  a superior  order.  His  agricultural  tastes  led  him  to 
devise  various  ways  for  draining  swamps  and  reclaim- 
ing marshes,  and  he  published  several  essays  on  agri- 
culture. A large  number  of  farms  in  the  colony  be- 
longed to  him.  So  conscientious,  however,  was  he  ns  a 
clergyman  that  he  never  omitted  preaching  on  the  Sab- 
bath during  forty  successive  years.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin frequently  visited  him.  and  the  two  maintained  a 
correspondence.  Socially  he  was  very  agreeable,  and 
among  his  people  he  was  regarded  ns  a great  preacher. 
A few  of  his  sermons  were  published.  Sec  Sprague, 
A nnals  of  the  A mer.' Pulpit,  i,  270. 

Eliot,  John,  I).I)„  a Unitarian  minister,  was  horn 
in  Boston,  May  81,  1754.  He  prepared  for  college  in 
the  North  Grammar-school  in  Boston,  and  in  1772  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College.  Soon  after  hi9  gradua- 
tion he  took  charge  of  a school  in  Roxbury,  where  he 
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remained  one  year.  He  studied  theology  at  Cambridge. 
Ill  1775  he  commenced  his  labors  as  a preacher  at  Dover. 
In  1776  he  received  an  earnest  request  from  several 
leading  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  to  become  an  assistant  to  their  aged  pastor,  but 
declined.  He  officiated  for  a short  time  as  chaplain 
to  the  recruits  of  colonel  Marshall’s  regiment,  then  | 
raised  in  Boston  for  the  expedition  to  Canada.  After 
this  he  passed  several  months  at  Littleton  as  the  assist- 
ant  of  Rev.  Daniel  Itogers,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1776-70  supplied  the  First  Church  in  Salem.  In  1779 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  New  North 
Church  in  the  same  town.  In  1804  he  was  chosen  a 
memlier  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College.  He 
was  also  a member  of  roost  of  the  literary  and  charita- 
ble societies  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  in  some  of  them 
he  held  important  offices.  Dr.  Eliot  diet!  l'eb.  14,1813. 
He  published  several  single  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  A n- 
rntls  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , viii,  92. 

Elisaeus.  (1)  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  A.D.  713.  (2) 

Bishop  of  Bologna,  cir.  A.D.  716.  (3)  Thirtieth  bishop 

of  Noyon,  A.D.  747.  (4)  Forty-third  bishop  of  Auch, 

about  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  (5)  A Scotch  prel- 
ate, promoted  to  the  sec  of  Calloway  about  1405,  and 
still  holding  that  office  in  1412. 

Elisha,  the  prophet,  is  commemorated  as  a saint 
in  various  Christian  calendars  on  June  14  (Oct.  12, 
Oct.  16). 

Elisha  ok  Armenia.  (1)  Elected  patriarch  A.D. 
936,  after  the  death  of  Thcodorus  (Asdouadzndour)  I, 
and  established  the  seat  of  his  administration  at  Agnt  ho- 
mar,  on  lake  Van.  His  enemies  deposed  him  by  means 
of  intrigues  and  betrayals  in  941,  and  lie  died  A.D.  943. 
(2)  Born  A.D.  1451.  Being  first  bishop  of  Erivan  and 
then  vicar-general  of  the  patriarch  of  Armenia,  he  be- 
came patriarch  in  1503,  after  the  death  ofThaddreus  I, 
and  ruled  with  wisdom.  lie  was  well  versed  in  the- 
ology, rhetoric,  and  sacred  history.  He  died  in  1575, 
leaving  in  MS.  a Commentary  on  Genesis: — Life  of  St. 
Greyory,  in  verse: — and  forty-five  Sermons.  See  Hoc- 
fer,  None.  Bing.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Elisha  bun- Abuja  (surnamed  A cher , i.  e.  “ the  oth-  . 
er  one,”  after  his  apostasy)  was  a pupil  of  the  famous 
rabbi  Akiba  (q.  v.).  He  was  the  son  of  a wealthy  citi- 1 
zen  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  early  initiated  in  the  study 
of  the  law,  but  afterwards  apostatized  from  Judaism. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  while  attending  the  Jewish 
college  he  had  often  been  noticed  to  carry  with  him 
writings  of  the  “Minim"  (probably  of  Gnostics),  and 
thut  lie  had  even  l>ecn  in  the  habit  of  quoting  Greek 
poetry.  One  of  the  most  intimate  friends  and  pupils 
of  Elisha  was  the  famous  rabbi,  Meir  (q.  v.),  who  seized 
every  opportunity  to  invite  his  friend  to  return  into  the 
bosom  of  the  synagogue — a proposition  to  which  Elisha 
refused  to  accede,  as  forgiveness  could  not  be  granted  to 
one  who  hail  so  wantonly  abused  the  gifts  bestowed  upon 
him.  When  Acher  lay  on  his  deathbed,  Meir  hastened 
to  his  side,  and  renewed,  this  time  effectually,  his  solici- 
tations on  this  subject.  Legend  has  it  that  Meir  spread 
his  cloak  over  the  grave  of  Acher;  a cloud  of  smoke  : 
rose  from  it,  and  Meir  turned  away  with  the  somewhat 
blasphemous  application  of  Ruth  iii,  13,  “Tarry  this 
night  (of  time),  and  it  shall  be  in  the  morning  (of  im- 
mortality) that  lie  the  All-merciful  will  deliver  and 
ransom  thee;  but  if  he  be  unwilling,  then  I will  redeem 
thee.”  See  Hamburger,  Ileal  - Encyklop.  ii,  168  sq. ; 
Baclier,  in  Frankel  - Grittz’s  Monalstchrifl , 1884,  p.  234 
sq.;  Jellinek,  Elischa  ben- A bujja,  yaumnt  Acher  (Leip- 
sic,  1847).  (B.  P.) 

Elisha  Galiciio.  See  Gai.icho. 

Elissaeus.  (1)  Bishop  of  Dioclctianopolis,  in  Pales- 
tine, A.D.  359.  (2)  A priest  condemned  to  slavery  by  the 
Council  of  Seville  (A.D.  619),  for  ingratitude  to  his  bishop. 

Elithur,  the  name  of  three  saints  in  the  Irish  cal- 
endar, at  April  25,  May  12,  and  Dec.  23. 


Elivager,  celebrated  rivers  which  occupy  a con- 
spicuous place  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians. They  are  the  source  whence  came  the  origi- 
nal cosmical  matter  or  substance  from  which  the  worlds 
were  formed,  as  well  as  the  giants  and  men.  Sec  Nouse 
Mythology. 

Elizabeth.  (1)  Mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  com- 
memorated Feb.  10.  (2)  A wonder-worker  of  Constan- 
tinople, commemorated  April  24. 

Elkanah  dex-J  euochan  bkn-Abigdor,  a Jewish 
writer  of  the  15th  century,  is  the  author  of  a cabalistic 
work  entitled,  njpi  ITOSH  H3p,  which  was 

first  published  at  Prague  in  1610:— njf'bcn  6,  also 
called  mm  •nr.O  O,  a cabalistic  Midrash  on  Gen.  v, 
29,  published  first  in  1784.  See  Ftlrst,  Bibl,  Jud.  i, 
239  sq. ; J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-  texikon,  s.  v. 

(B-  P.) 

Ella,  bishop  of  Siguetiza  (Segontia),  cir.  A.D.  G80- 
685. 

Ellbrigh,  abbess  of  Cluain-Bronaigh  (Clonbrouev, 
County  Longford),  died  A.D.  785. 

Ellendorf,  Johann  Otto,  a Roman  Catholic  writer, 
was  born  at  Wiedcnbrllck,  in  Westphalia,  in  1805.  In 
1826  he  was  rector  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
place,  and  in  1841  was  called  to  Berlin  ns  professor 
of  jurisprudence.  He  wrote,  Iter  heilige  Bernhard  ron 
Claircaux  (Essen,  1837):  — Die.  Katholische  Kirche 
Preu stent  (Rudolsladt,  1837): — Thomas  Becket  (Essen, 
1838)  :—Die  Karolinyer  (ibid.  1838, 1839, 2 vols.) : — Die 
Moral  uml  Politik  der  Jesuiten  (Darmstadt,  1840)  :— 
Das  Primal  der  romischen  I'iipstc  (ibid.  1841,  1846,  2 
vols.): — 1st  Petrus  in  Horn  yeicesai  ? (ibid.  1841): — Die 
Stellung  der  tpanischen  Kirche,  etc.  (ibid.  1843).  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  316  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Elleilius,  nbbot  of  Llaucarvan,  A.D.  570-577 

Eller,  Moritz  M.,  a Jewish  preacher,  was  born  at 
Mannheim  in  1801.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Ilcidcl- 
l>erg.  From  1834  to  1844  he  was  teacher  at  the  Maier- 
Michel-David  Free  School  in  Hanover,  accepted  in  the 
latter  year  a call  as  rabbi  to  Celle,  and  died  Jan.  4, 
1848.  Sec  Heimbllrgcr,  if.  M.  Eller  nach  teinem  Leben 
und  Wirken,  nebst  einiyen  Yortragen  des  Yerewigten 
(Celle,  1818);  Kavserling,  BiUiothekjudischcr  Kanzel- 
redner,  ii,  248.  (B.  P.) 

Elli,  nbbot  of  Whitton,  in  the  6th  century. 

Ellingwood,  John  Wallace,  D.D.,  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  May  2, 1782. 
For  several  years  he  pursued  the  business  of  a silver- 
smith, relinquishing  that  occupation  in  1810  to  enter 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1812  he  was 
ordained  over  the  Church  in  Bath,  Me.,  where  he  la- 
bored with  great  fidelity  and  success  until  1843,  when 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  charge.  He  died 
at  Bath,  Aug.  19, 1860.  Dr.  Ellingwood  was  a man  of 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  firmness  and  independence 
of  opinion,  benevolence  and  self-control ; he  took  a deep 
interest  in  the  great  religious  and  moral  enterprises  of 
his  day,  and  held  responsible  positions  on  the  Boards 
of  his  Church.  Eight  revivals  of  religion  resulted  from 
his  labors.  Three  of  his  sermons  were  published  in 
1851.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  420. 

Elliott,  Charles,  D.D.  Sec  voL  iii,  p.  1942. 

Elliott,  David,  DD.,  LL.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Sherman’s  Valley,  Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb. 
6, 1787.  To  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  only  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  rural  district  in  which  he 
lived;  but  in  1802  he  entered  the  classical  school  in 
Tuscarora  Valley,  and  in  the  spring  of  1894  went  to 
another  in  the  town  of  Mifflin,  where  he  spent  one  year. 
In  1805  he  became  an  assistant  of  Rev.  Matthew  Brown, 
in  the  academy  of  Washington,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing preparation  to  enter  the  junior  class  of  Dickinson 
College,  where  lie  graduated  Sept.  28, 1808.  He  studied 
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theology  with  Rev.  John  Linn,  Rev.  Dr.  Culbertson,  of  ' 
Zanesville,  O.,  and  Rev.  Joshua  Williams,  I).D.,of  New- 
ville.  Pa.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a probationer  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  Sept.  26, 1811 ; ami  Feb.  19, 
1812,  received  a call  to  settle  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Mercersburg,  where  he  served  until  Oct.  29, 1829.  llis 
second  pastorate  was  at  Washington,  lasting  until  1836. 
Fora  time  he  was  acting  presidentof  Washington  College 
and  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1836  the  Assem- 
bly called  him  to  take  a professorship  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1849  he 
was  again  solicited  to  become  president  of  Washington 
College,  but  declined.  He  was  often  sent  as  a member 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  moderator  of  the 
synod  in  1831, 1834,  and  1838.  lie  died  March  18, 1874. 
Dr.  Klliott  was  successful  as  a preacher  ami  pastor,  a 
thorough  student,  successful  educator,  wise  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  affairs  in  the  assembly,  equal  to  the 
most  trying  crisis,  a man  greatly  loved  and  honored  by 
all.  See  Brownson,  Memorial. 

Elliott,  James  H..  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  brother  of  bishop  Elliott  of  Georgia,  was 
bom  in  Charleston,  S.  Cn  in  1819;  ordained  deacon  in 
1849 : ministered  successively  at  Beaufort,  Grabamville, 
St.  "Michael's,  Charleston,  Madison,  Ga.,  and  St.  Paul's, 
Charleston;  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Witness , Bos- 
ton, from  1868  to  1870;  and  died  at  Charleston,  June 
11,  1877.  See  Prof,  Fjnsc.  Almatuic,  1878,  p.  168. 

Elliott,  Jared  Leigh,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min-  : 
ister,  was  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  24,  1807.  , 
Most  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  as  a sailor.  He  after-  •: 
wards  studied  in  the  academy  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ; grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1831 ; sjK-nt 
two  years  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  N. Y. ; then  ' 
one  year  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminnrv ; was  li-  ; 
censed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  April  13,  1834;  I 
and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  26, 1835.  His  successive  fields  of  la- 
bor were,  as  stated  supply  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1834  ; 
of  the  Mariners’ Church,  Philadelphia,  l*a.,  1835;  of  the  I 
first  and  second  churches  of  Washington,  and  of  the 
Church  at  Frederick,  Md.,  1836-39;  chaplain  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  1849;  army,  1861-81.  He  made  many 
long  sea- voyages,  and  was  attached  to  the  South  Arctic 
Exploring  Exj»edition  in  1840.  Dr.  Elliott  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  16,  1881.  Sec  NecroL  Report 
of  Pi~ince  ton  Theol.  Rem.  1882. 

Ellis,  Clement,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1630,  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  In  1693  he  was  appointed  a prebendary  of 
Southwell.  He  died  in  1700.  He  published  a num- 
ber of  sermons  and  theological  treatises  (1661-1700), 
and  some  were  issued  after  his  death : Discourse,  on  the. 
Parable,  with  an  A ccount  of  his  I.ife  and  Writings  (1704, 
8vo): — The  Scripture  Catechist.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  r. ; Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors, 
s.  v. 

Ellis,  William,  an  English  Congrcgationalist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Wisbeach,  Aug.  29, 1794.  Being 
converted  when  quite  young,  be  offered  bis  services  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society;  was  educated  for  mis-  \ 
sion  work  at  Gosjwirt,  and,  in  January,  1816,  was  sent  to  j 
Tahiti,  the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands.  In  1822  he  j 
went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  greatly  assisted  in 
establishing  Christianity  there,  preaching  frequently 
in  Hawaiian;  lie  assisted  tu  the  arrangement  of  the 
alphabet;  wrote  the  first  hymns;  baptized  the  first  con-  • 
vert,  the  queen-mother,  Kco-puo-lani ; and  shortly  af- 
terwards preached  her  funeral  sermon.  In  1824  his 
wife’s  health  gave  way  and  compelled  their  return  to 
England.  He  went  by  way  of  Boston,  and  spent  three 
months  in  the  northern  states,  rendering  great  service  I 
to  the  American  Foreign  Mission  Board  by  telling  the 
story  of  the  Hawaii  mission.  For  six  years  after  his 
arrival  in  England  Mr.  Ellis  was  agent  of  the  Ixmdnn  j 
Missionary  Society  among  the  county  auxiliaries.  In 


1841  broken  health  compelled  him  to  resign  official 
life,  and  he  settled  at  lloddesdon  to  the  quiet  duties  of 
a country  pastor.  In  1862  he  went  to  Madagascar,  re- 
organized the  mission  which  had  been  nearly  ruined 
by  the  persecutions  of  the  late  queen,  saw  the  native 
church  and  its  agencies  resettled  on  a healthy  system, 
the  schools  reopened  and  the  press  at  work,  and  in 
1865  returned  to  Hoddcsdou,  where  he  died,  July  9, 
1872.  Mr.  Ellis  published,  Missionary  Narrative  of  a 
Tour  through  Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee  (Loud.  1826,  8vo; 
4th  ed.  1827,  8vo)  ; — Polynesian  Researches  (1829,2 
vols.  8vo;  last  ed.  1853,  4 vols.  12mo): — Vindication 
of  the  South  Sea  Missions  (1831,  8vo) : — Hisfoty  of 
Madagascar  (1832,  2 vols.  8vo)  •—History  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  (1844, 8vo),  ami  other  valuable 
works.  Sea  (Lond.)  Cong.  l'ear-book,  1873,  p.  325 ; Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. ; Life,  by 
his  sou  (Lond.  1873). 

Elloc,  an  Irish  saint  of  Killmalloch,  is  commemo- 
rated July  13  (or  24). 

Elltin.  (1)  An  Irish  saint  of  Shnncoe,  County 
Sligo,  commemorated  Jan.  11.  (2)  A confessor  of  Kin- 
sale,  commemorated  Dec.  11. 

Ellwood,  T itoMAS,  a Quaker  writer  of  some  repu- 
tation, was  horn  at  Crowell,  near  Thame,  in  Oxford- 
shire, in  August,  1639,  where  he  was  educated.  He 
united  with  the  Friends  in  1658;  became  a preacher, 
and  died  March  1,  1713.  The  following  arc  some  of 
his  publications:  Forgery  no  Christianity  (1674,  12mo): 
— The  Foundation  of  Tithes  Shaken  (1682.  1720,  8vo; 
Wickham,  1690, 4to) : — Sacred  History  (1705-09).  lie 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Milton.  After  perusing  the 
MS.  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  returned  it  to  the  author  with 
the  remark,  “Thou  hnst  said  much  boro  of  Paradise 
lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  found.”  To 
this  timel.v  hint  the  world  is  indebted  for  Paradise 
Regained.  Sec  Chalmers,  Jiiog.  Did.  s.  v.;  Allibonc, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Elmacin  (or  Elmakyn),  Geo  note,  an  Egyptian 
historian,  known  in  the  East  bv  the  name  of  Ibn-A mid, 
was  born  in  1223.  He  was  a Christian,  and  occupied 
the  place  of  ketib,  or  secretary,  at  the  court  of  the  sul- 
tans of  Egypt,  on  office  usually  filled  by  Christians.  In 
1238  he  succeeded  his  father,  Yascr  el- A mid,  who  had 
held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  council  of  war  under 
the  sultans  of  Egypt  for  forty -live  years.  Elmacin 
died  at  Damascus  in  1273.  He  wrote  a History  of 
the  Saracens,  consisting  of  annals  which  extend  from 
the  time  of  Mohammed  to  the  year  1117.  It  is  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  Saracen  empire, 
hut  contains  some  pnssages  relating  to  the  eastern 
Christians.  It  was  published,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at 
I»yden,  in  1625.  Other  editions  have  also  appeared. 
See  Fncyclop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  a.  v. 

Elmendorf,  Anthony,  D.D.,  a (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  horn  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1813; 
graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1836,  ami  from  the 
New  Brunswick  Theological  ScmintTry  in  1839.  The 
first  eight  years  of  his  ministry  were  passed  in  quiet 
country  churches  (Hurley,  N.  Y.,  1810,  Ilyde  Park, 
1843),  He  then  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  after  three 
years  of  earnest  work  in  the  new  Church  on  Bedford 
Avenue  (1848-51),  started  in  his  own  house  the  Sun- 
day-school and  congregation  of  the  North  Reformed 
Church,  Brooklyn,  which  is  the  monument  of  his  cour- 
ageous, indefatigable,  and  successful  labors.  Worn  out 
with  toil  ami  feeble  health,  he  resigned  his  charge  hut 
a few  months  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1866. 
He  was  a careful  sermouizer,  a diligent  student,  and  an 
eloquent  preacher.  His  pastoral  efficiency  was  wonder- 
ful. (W.  J.  If.  T.) 

Elmenhorst.  Hkikbicii,  a Lutheran  theologian, 
was  horn  Oct.  19,  1632,  at  Parchim,  in  Mecklenburg, 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  and  accepted  a call 
in  1660  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died  May  21, 1704.  He 
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is  the  author  of  Geistliche  Lieder  (Hamburg,  1681):—  ' 
Geistreiche  Lieder  (ibid.  1700).  Sec  Molleri,  Cimbria 
LUerata  (Copen h.,  1744),  ii,  183  sq.;  Schroder,  Lexilcon 
der  Hamburgiseken  Schrijlsteller,  voL  ii ; Wezel,  I/ym- 
noporticii,  iv,  103  sq.;  Koch,  Geschichle  de»  deutschen 
Kircheidiedes,  V,  365  sq. ; Jbchcr,  Allgetneints  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Elmerus  (or  Ermelius),  patron  saint  of  a church 
at  Molhaninm,  iliocesc  of  Liege,  is  assigned  to  the  7th 
or  8th  century,  and  commemorated  Aug.  28. 

Elmo,  Saint.  See  Erasmus. 

Elmsley,  Peter,  D.D.,  an  English  scholar  and  di- 
rine,  was  born  in  1773,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  In  1798  he 
was  presented  to  Little  Horkesley,  a small  chapelry  in 
Essex,  but  becoming  master  of  a fortune  by  the  death 
of  an  uncle,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies,  and 
particularly  to  Greek  literature.  He  lived  for  a while 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  intimately  associated  with 
the  founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Hecirw,  and  contributed  : 
to  that  periodical  several  articles.  He  also  edited  with 
consummate  ability  several  classical  works.  In  1816  he 
made  a voyage  to  Italy  in  search  of  manuscripts,  and  ' 
passed  the  winter  of  1818  in  researches  in  the  Lauren-  , 
dan  library  at  Florence.  The  next  year  he  was  ap-  : 
pointed  to  assist  sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  unavailing  | 
task  of  trying  to  decipher  some  of  the  papyri  found  at 
Herculaneum.  He  died  March  8, 1825.  I)r.  Emsley  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  Greek  scholars  of  his  day. 
See  The  New  Amer.  Cyclop,  vii,  111;  (Lond.)  Annual 
Register,  1825,  |>.  232;  Hart,  English  Literature,  p.439. 

Eloaeus  (or  iEloaeus),  one  of  the  seven  ruling 
spirits  in  the  Ophite  (q.  v.)  system. 

Elodia,  a virgin  martyr  with  Nunilo  at  Osca  (Hu- 
esca) ; commemorated  Oct.  22. 

Eloi.  Saint.  See  Eligrs. 

Elon.  Lieut.  Conder  {Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  336) 
proposes  to  identify  this  site  with  that  of  Beit  Elio,  a 
village  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  (sheet  xiv)  at 
eleven  miles  northeast  of  Jimzu  (Gimzo),  in  a plain, 
without  any  traces  of  antiquity;  and  Tristram  ( Bible 
Places,  p.  51)  concurs  in  this  location,  which,  however, 
is  without  the  boundaries  of  Dan.  But  Elun-beth-hanan, 
which  is  probably  the  same  place,  the  former  identifies 
much  more  plausibly  with  Beit  Andu,  which  is  laid 
down  at  two  and  a quarter  miles  south  of  Beit-ur  el- 
Foka  (Upper  Bethhoron),  and  described  ( Memoirs  to 
the  Survey,  iii,  16)  as  “a  small  village  on  the  top  of  a 
flat  ridge;  near  the  main  road  to  the  west  are  the  re- 
mains of  a khan,  with  water,  and  about  a mile  to  the 
cast  is  a spring.  It  was  a fief  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  the  12th  century.” 

Eloquius,  abbot  of  Lagny,  commemorated  as  a 
saint  Dec.  3,  was  a Hibernian  or  Scot  who  accompanied 
SL  Fursey  to  Belgium  as  a missionary  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century. 

Elotherius  (or  Eleutheriua),  twenty-seventh 
bishop  of  Avignon,  A.D.  475. 

Elpedephbrus,  bishop  of  Cuiculis  or  Cuizis  in 
Xumidia,  A.D.  349. 

Elpenipsa,  one  of  the  forty-eight  martyrs  of  Ly- 
ons (q.  v.). 

Elpidiph&rus  and  companions,  martys  in  Persia, 
A.D.  320 ; commemorated  Nov.  2. 


of  Therm®  in  Galatia,  one  A.D.  451,  the  other  A.D. 
692.  (10)  Saint,  first  of  the  four  recorded  bishops  of 

Atella  in  Campania,  cir.  A.D.  400.  (11)  A bishop  who, 

with  eleveu  companions,  is  commemorated  Sept.  1. 
(12)  Bishop  of  Damietta.  who  fled  to  Constantinople, 
A.I).  487,  to  escape  the  Eutychiana.  (13)  Bishop  of 
Volterra,  A.D.  501.  (14)  Bishop  of  Ancvra  in  the  early 
part  of  the  6th  century.  (15)  One  of  four  brothers,  ail 
Spanish  bishops  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century. 
(16)  Bishop  of  Theba  in  Thessaly,  A.D,  531.  (17) 

Bishop  of  Catania,  cir.  A.D.  580.  (18)  A bishop,  prob- 

ably of  some  eastern  see,  censured  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
A.D.  597.  (19)  Bishop  of  Tarazona  (Turiasso).  A.D. 

633-638.  (20)  Bishop  of  Astorga,  A.D.  654.  (21)  Pa- 
tron saint  of  the  town  of  St.  Elpidia  in  Pisenum,  said  by 
some  to  have  been  a Cappadocian  by  birth,  and  to  have 
died  A.D.  393.  (22)  Abbot  of  the  monastery  founded 

by  Timotheus  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  died  before  A.D. 
420.  (23)  Archimandrite  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  448. 

(24)  Surnamed  Rusticus,  a deacon  of  Lyons,  a skilful 
physician,  and  a friend  of  Ennodius,  in  the  time  of  Tbe- 
odoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths;  the  author  of  some 
poems  still  extant  (see  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  lxii,  545). 

(25)  Martyr  under  Julian  with  several  others,  commem- 
orated Nov.  16. 

Elpidophortis.  (1)  An  apostate  during  the  per- 
secution by  the  Vandal  king  Hunncric,  A.D.  484.  (2) 
Bishop  of  Anastasiopolis  in  Caria,  A.D.  553. 

Elpis  {hope),  one  of  the  «ons  in  the  system  of  Val- 
entinus (q.  v.). 

Elpis,  a (mythical)  martyr,  daughter  of  Sophia; 
commemorated  with  her  sisters,  Pistis  and  Agape, 
Sept.  17. 

Elstob,  William,  an  English  clergyman  and  anti- 
quary, was  bom  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Jan.  1,  1673, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Catharine  Hall.  Cam- 
bridge. In  1696  he  became  a fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege. In  1792  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  Swithin  and  St.  Mary  Bothan,  London. 
In  170J  he  published  an  edition  of  Ascham's  Latin  let- 
ters. lie  died  in  1714.  The  following  are  some  of  his 
publications:  .4n  Essay  on  the  Great  Affinity  and  Mu- 
tual Agreement  between  the  Two  Professions  of  Law 
and  Dicinily  (Lond.  8vo): — Sermons  (1704,  4to)  : — .4 
Translation  into  Latin  of  the  Saxon  llomily  of  Lupus, 
with  Notes  by  Dr.  l/ickes  (1701). 

Elswich,  Johann  Hermann,  a Lutheran  divine, 
was  bom  at  Hcndsburg,  in  Holstein,  June  19, 1684,  and 
was  educated  at  Lubeck,  linstock,  Leipsic,  Jena,  and 
Wtlrtemberg,  at  which  last  university  he  took  his  mas- 
ter’s degree.  In  1717  he  was  invited  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  Sts.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  at  Stade.  He 
died  there,  June  10, 1721.  For  a list  of  some  of  his  works, 
see  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ; Jbchcr,  A Ugemetnes  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 

Eltekeh.  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  (Tent  Work  in 
Palest,  ii,  336;  see  Quar.  Statement  of  “ Palest.  Explor. 
Fund,”  January,  1881,  p.  51)  that  this  is  the  present 
Beit  Likia,  which  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map 
one  and  three  quarter  miles  south-west  of  Beit-ur  ei- 
Tahta  (Lower  Bethhoron),  and  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs to  the  Survey  (iii,  16)  as  “a  small  village  on  a 
main  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  supplied  by  cisterns; 
with  ancient  foundations  among  the  houses;’*  and  in 
this  identification  Tristram  concurs  (Bible  Places,  p.  51). 


Elpidius.  (1)  Bishop  and  martyr  in  Cherson  un- 
der Diocletian,  commemorated  March  8.  (2)  Bishop 

of  Comana  in  Cappadocia,  A.D.  325.  (3)  Bishop  of 
Palestine,  A.D.  347.  (4)  Bishop  of  Satala  in  Armenia, 
deposed  A.D.  360.  (5)  Bishop  of  a maritime  town  in 

the  East,  A.D.  375,  excommunicated  by  Eustathius. 
(6)  Bishop  of  Dionysia  in  Bostra,  A.D.  381.  (7)  Bish- 

op of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  deposed  A.D.  404  for  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  Chrysostom,  but  restored  in  414. 
{8)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  cir.  A.D.  424.  (9)  Two  bishops 


El  tinge,  Wilhelmus,  D.D.,  a Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  bom  near  Kingston,  N.Y,  in  1778,  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  College  in  1796,  and  pursued  theo- 
logical studies  with  Dr.  Thcodorick  Romeyn  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  in  1798.  ami  passed  his 
long  ministry  at  Paramus,  N.  J.  From  1799  to  1811  he 
likewise  served  the  adjoining  church  of  Saddle  River, 
and  from  1816  to  1833  the  First  Church  of  Totown, 
now  Paterson.  He  resigned  the  latter  in  1850,  and 
died  in  1851.  Dr.  Eltinge  was  a man  of  respectable 
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attainments,  and  of  great  firmness  and  decision.  He 
was  a very  prominent  actor  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles 
in  Bergen  County  which  led  to  the  secession  in  1822, 
and  the  organization  of  the  “True  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,”  of  which  he  was  a strong  and  life-long  oppo- 
nent. See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A mer- 
ica,  p.  255.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Elton,  Romeo,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister  and  scholar, 
was  born  at  Burlington,  Conn.,  in  1790.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1813,  engaged  in  teaching 
for  two  or  three  years ; was  ordained  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
June  11,  1817;  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  there,  but  resigned  in  1822  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  two  years  after  was  settled  in  Windsor,  Vt. 
Being  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Brown  Universi- 
ty, he  spent  about  two  years  abroad,  chiefly  in  Germany, 
in  study,  and  assumed  his  chair  in  1827.  lie  retired 
from  his  office  in  1843,  and  in  1845  took  up  his  residence 
in  Exeter,  in  the  south  of  England,  where  he  remained 
twenty-two  years;  then  removed  to  Bath,  where  he 
lived  two  years,  during  all  which  period  he  preached 
almost  constantly  in  the  vacant  pulpits  of  Baptist  and 
Independent  churches,  and  wrote  for  the  press.  For 
several  years  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Eclectic 
Revicte.  lie  returned  to  America  in  I860,  and  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 1870.  He  left  by  his  wiU,  among 
other  bequests,  one  of  820,000  to  Brown  University  to 
establish  a professorship  of  natural  theology’,  and  nearly 
as  much  to  Columbian  University  to  establish  a profess- 
orship of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  Among  his 
published  writings  may  be  found  an  edition  of  Callen- 
der's Century  Sermon: — a volume  of  President  Maxcy't 
Remains  (1844)  : — and  a Life  of  Roger  Williams  (1853). 
(J.CS.) 

Elorion,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  A.D.  347. 

Elvetus,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  A.D.  775. 

Elwandus,  bishop  of  Treviso,  in  452. 

Elwert,  Eduard,  an  evangelical  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Cannstadt,  Feb.  22, 1805.  In  1830 
he  commenced  liis  academical  career  at  Tilbingcn,  was 
in  1836  appointed  professor  at  Zurich,  and  from  1839  to 
1811  acted  as  professor  at  Tubingen.  Bodily  infirm- 
ities obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  academic  activity, 
and  he  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Motzingen.  In  1850 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Schonthal  Seminary, 
where  he  labored  until  1864,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire entirely  from  active  work.  He  died  June  9,  1865, 
at  his  native  place,  having  published,  De  A ntinomia 
Joh.  Agricola  (Zurich,  1836) : — Annotations  in  GuL  ii, 
1-10,  etc.  (Tubingen,  1852): — Quastiones  et  Obserra- 
tiows  ad  I’ldlologiam  Sacram  A*.  Test.  Pertincnles  (ibid. 
I860).  Jlc  also  contributed  to  several  theological  re- 
views. See  KUbel,  in  Herzog -I’litt,  Real-  Encyklop. 
s.  v. ; Zuchold,  IlilA.  Theol.  i,  818.  (B.  I\) 

El  win  (or  A tonus’),  Saint,  one  of  Breaca’s  com- 
panions in  her  voyage  from  Ireland  to  Cornwall;  com- 
memorated Feb.  22. 

Elwoed,  abbot  of  St,  Illtyd's  (now  Lantwit  Major), 
in  the  6th  century. 

Elwog  ( I-at.  Eluogus),  bishop  of  LlandafT,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  8th  century. 

Elwystyl  (or  Elgistil),  suffragan  bishop  of  Uan- 
daff,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century. 

Ely,  Alfred,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
horn  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  8, 1778.  leaving 
a clerkship  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Hartford  (Conn.')  grammar-school,  and  grad- 
uated fr«m  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1801.  After 
a tutorship  at  the  college  for  one  year,  he  was  ordained 
over  the  Church  in  Monson.  Mass.,  in  1806,  where  he 
was  an  active  minister  for  thirty-six  years,  and  died 
July  6,  1866.  Dr.  Eh’  was  an  able  preacher  and  theo- 
logian, and  his  ministry  was  greatly  blessed  to  the  spir- 
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itual  and  moral  elevation  of  his  people.  Twenty-one 
of  his  sermons  and  addresses  were  published.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly , 1867,  p.  137. 

Ely,  David,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  July  7 (O.  S.),  1749.  In  1769  he 
graduated  from  Yale  College;  in  October,  1771,  was 
licensed  to  preach;  and  Oct.  27,  1773,  was  ordained 
colleague  with  Rev.  Jcdediah  Mills  in  Huntington, 
Conn.  He  died  there,  Feb.  16, 1816.  During  the  Rev- 
olution he  was  a zealous  patriot.  Though  he  made  no 
pretensions  to  style,  he  had  a talent  for  communicating 
the  truth,  which  strongly  impressed  it  upon  the  mem- 
ory. His  facility  and  felicity  in  quoting  Scripture 
were  excelled  by  few.  About  a hundred  pupils  were 
prepared  by  him  for  Yale  College.  From  1778  he  was 
a member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale;  was,  for  a long 
time,  secretary  of  the  same,  and  one  of  the  prudential 
committee.  See  Sprague,  .4  nuals  of  the  A mer.  J'ulpit, 
ii,  4. 

Ely,  Samuel  Hose,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  West  Springfield,  Moss.,  Dec.  29,  1803. 
He  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1830,  studied 
theology  for  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  West- 
chester, N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1834.  He  served  as  pastor  nt 
Carmel,  from  1834  to  1836;  at  Easthampton,  from  1836 
to  1846;  nt  Brooklyn,  in  1850;  and  as  stated  supply  at 
Roslvn,  from  1853  until  his  death,  May  11,  1873.  Sec 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  82. 

Elymas,  a presbyter,  martyred  in  Persia  under 
Decius;  commemorated  April  22. 

Elysium,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  is  the 
abode  of  the  blessed.  According  to  Homer,  it  lies  in  the 
mild  sunlight,  this  side  ofOceanus;  whether  it  is  an  isl- 
and or  not  is  not  mentioned.  Hesiod  speaks  of  islands 
of  the  blessed,  where  on  the  Ocennus  river  the  heroes 
live  in  peace,  and  where  the  earth  yearly  brings  forth 
three  harvests  of  fruits.  According  to  Pindar,  the  cit- 
adel, Kronos  (Saturn),  is  on  the  islands  of  the  blessed. 
Here  cool,  refreshing  sea-breezes  blow,  gold-glittering 
flowers  bloom  on  the  trees,  and  along  the  springs.  The 
heroes  decorate  their  persons  with  them.  They  only 
reach  this  blessed  abode  who  pass  a threefold  test  in 
Hades  and  on  earth  hv  keeping  themselves  unstained 
by  crimes.  Besides  Rhadamanthus,  whom  Kronos  se- 
lected as  his  successor,  Pindar  mentions  Pelcus,  Cadmus, 
and  Achilles  as  being  here.  Virgil  gives  another  de- 
scription of  the  Elysium:  “Laughing  aether  fills  the 
fields  with  n purple  light;  a distinct  sun  and  distinct 
stars  shed  their  light  upon  them."  /Eneas  there  finds 
those  who  received  wounds  in  battling  for  their  coun- 
try, priests  who  led  a spotless  life,  sacred  (wets  who  sung 
the  worth  of  Phicbus,  discoverers  who  benefited  man- 
kind by  their  arts,  etc. 

Elzevir  is  the  name  of  a family,  the  members  of 
which  arc  known  by  their  publications  of  theological 
works,  more  especially  of  the  New  Test.  Louis  Elze- 
vir, who  had  embraced  Calvinism  in  France,  bad  to 
leave  bis  country  in  1580,  and  went  to  Leyden,  where 
he  established  a book-store,  which  soon  became  known 
by  the  publication  of  Drusii  Ebraicarum  Quastionum 
libri  duo  (1583).  The  descendants  of  Louis  established 
themselves  at  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  at  other  places. 
His  grandson,  Isaac,  was  ap|>ointcd  in  1620  university 
printer  at  Leyden, and  this  privilege  remained  with  the 
family  until  1712.  The  Elzevirs  published  such  works 
as  La  Pegrere’s  Praadamiia,  in  1655,  and  Richard  Si- 
mon's Uittoire ■ Crit.du  Vieux  Testament,  in  1680,  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  tried  to  suppress.  What  assures 
the  Elzevirs  an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  the- 
ology is  the  fnct  that  they  issued  several  editions  of  the 
Greek  New  Test.,  which  became  popular  and  authorita- 
tive for  a long  period.  The  preface  to  the  second  edi- 
tion, published  in  1633,  boldly  proclaims,  “Textum  ergo 
babes,  nunc  ah  omnibus  rcceptum  ; in  quo  nihil  immtt- 
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tatum  aut  comiptum  damus;  hcncc  the  name  textus 
rterpius,  or  commonly  received  standard  text.  All  the 
Holland  editions  were  scrupulously  copied  from  the 
Elzevir  text,  and  Wetstcin  could  not  get  authority  to 
print  his  famous  Greek  Test.  (1751-52)  except  on  con- 
dition of  following  it.  See  Bemus,  in  Lichtenberger's 
Encyelop.  ties  Sciences  Religieusts,  s.  v. ; but  more  espe- 
cially Alphons  Willcms's  1/istoire  el  A males  Typogra- 
phiques  (Dmssels  and  Tatis.,  1880,2  vols.),  where  a his- 
tory of  the  Elzevir  family  and  a list  of  their  publications 
is  given.  (B.  P.) 

lima  (or  Amai,  a martyr,  with  six  other  nuns, 
captives  with  Eliabus  (q.  v.),  commemorated  May  22. 

Emant.  of  Cluain,  an  Irish  saint,  said  by  some  to 
have  been  a bishop;  commemorated  July  1. 

Emanuel  ben-Salomo.  Sec  Immanuel. 

Emanus,  slain  by  thieves  at  Chartres  in  the  6th 
century,  is  said  to  hnvc  been  a Cappadocian  pilgrim  to 
Home  and  other  cities  of  Italy;  commemorated  May  16. 

Ember  Days.  These  arc  days  of  fasting  occur-  ; 
ring  quarterly,  in  commemoration  of  the  seasons  (LaL  < 
quutuor  temporum,  whence  by  contraction  the  German  i 
Quatcmber,  and  the  English  Ember).  We  find  them  ! 
at  an  early  period  associated  with  the  invoking  of  1 
God's  blessing  on  each  of  the  four  seasons  in  turn,  and  ' 
the  special  striving  by  prayers  and  fasting  to  merit  such 
blessings.  They  were  celebrated  at  Nativity,  Easter,  ( 
Epiphany,  and  Pentecost.  About  the  time  of  Gelasius  j 
they  were  selected  as  the  most  titling  for  the  ordination  t 
of  the  clergy.  In  the  Eastern  Church  there  is  no  trace 
whatever  of  an  observance  of  the  Ember  seasons.  The  j 
passage  of  Athanasius,  which  some  have  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  a different  conclusion,  merely  proves  the  exist-  } 
once  of  a fast  at  Pentecost.  As  regards  the  Gallican  1 
Church,  the  Ember  seasons  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
established  much  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
second  Council  of  Tours  (A.D.  567),  in  prescribing  the 
fasts  to  be  observed  by  monks,  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever of  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons.  The  observance 
of  the  Ember  days  is  purely  a Western  institution.  It 
was,  doubtless,  at  first  a rite  merely  of  the  local  Homan 
Church,  whence  it  gradually  spread  throughout  the 
West.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  custom 
is  probably  thus : Fasts  were  celebrated  at  the  times  of 
Lent,  Pentecost, and  the  Nativity;  these  periods  would 
roughly  correspond  with  three  of  the  four  seasons,  and 
thus  some  bishop  of  Rome.  or  one  of  his  predecessors, 
nmv  have  couceivcd  the  idea  of  making  them  symbolize 
the  return  of  the  seasons,  and  so  added  the  oue  necessary 
to  complete  the  four.  It  would  soon  come  to  pass,  then, 
that  they  would  be  spoken  of  as  originally  ordained 
with  that  view;  the  length  of  celebration  settled,  the 
fasts  then  became  associated  with  the  seasons,  and  were 
regarded  as  independent  of  Lent,  etc.  Thus  they  might 
occasionally  fall  outside  of  these  seasons,  ami  finally 
such  irregularity  may  have  caused  the  settlement  of 
the  matter  as  at  preseut.  See  Smith,  I /id.  of  Christ. 
Antiq.  s.  v. 

Erabla,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  first  woman 
created  by  the  Asas,  from  a tree-trunk  ( Embla , “the 
pine,"  while  .1  sk,  ‘‘the  ash,”  was  the  name  of  the 
first  man).  She  was  endowed  with  feeling,  motion, 
spirit,  life,  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  and  was 
gifted  with  the  power  of  speech.  By  Ask,  her  hus- 
band, she  became  mother  of  the  human  race. 

Embolism  (also  F.mbolis  and  Embolum).  (1)  An 
inserted  prayer;  the  name  given  to  the  prayer  which 
in  almost  all  ancient  liturgies  follows  the  I»rd's  prayer, 
founded  on  one  or  both  of  the  two  last  petitions.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  is  interposed  there,  ami  what  had  been 
already  asked  in  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  expanded,  ami  it  is 
more  clearly  expressed  what  evils  we  seek  to  be  deliv- 
ered from,  viz.  past,  present,  and  future.  There  are  also 
added  the  names  of  the  saints  by  whose  intercession  we 
strengthen  our  prayers,  viz.  the  Virgin  Mary,  Peter, 


’ Paul,  and  Andrew.  The  embolism  was  usually  repeat- 
ed by  the  priest  in  a low  voice,  symbolizing  the  silence 
during  the  period  that  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave;  but 
in  the  Ambrosian  rite  it  was  always  pronounced  aloud. 
This  practice,  which  has  left  very  faint  traces  in  the 
Western  Church,  holds  a more  im|>ortant  place  in  Ori- 
ental liturgies.  The  embolism  is  not,  however,  found 
in  the  liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  but  appears  in 
those  of  James,  Mark,  and  Theodore  the  Interpreter,  as 
well  as  in  the  Armenian,  Mozarabic,  and  Coptic  Basil. 
As  examples  of  the  shorter  embolism  we  give  that  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem : 

“And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, O Lord, the  Lord  of 
Host*,  who  kuowest  onr  infirmity;  but  deliver  n«  from 
the  Evil  One,  and  his  works,  nnd  every  assault  and  will 
of  his,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Holy  name  which  is  called 
npou  our  lowliness 

and  the  Syriac  IJturgy  of  St.  Jaro<s: 

“ O Lord  onr  God,  lead  ns  not  into  temptation,  which  we 
devoid  of  strength  are  not  able  to  bear,  but  also  with  the 
temptation  make  a way  of  escape,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  bear  it,  and  deliver  ns  from  evil,  through  Jesus  Christ," 
etc- 

(2)  Embolism  also  designates  the  excess  of  the  solar 
year  over  twelve  lunar  mouths,  commonly  called  the 
Epact. — Smith,  1/ict.  of  Christ.  A nliq.  s.  v. 

Emb&lus,  a covered  portico  or  cloister;  in  eccle- 
siastical language  a cloister  surrounding  the  external 
walls  of  a church,  serving  as  an  ambulatory  in  hot, 
rainy,  and  dirty  weather,  ami  also  affording  a conven- 
ient passage  for  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  church 
from  the  bema  aud  diaconicum  to  the  narthex.  These 
porticos  were  generally  vaulted,  and  highly  ornament- 
ed with  mosaic  pictures.  Such  porticos  were  at  St. 
Sophia.  Constantinople;  St.  Michael,  at  Anaplus:  and 
the  Deipara,  at  Jerusalem.  — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ . 
A nliq.  s.  v. 

Ernden.  Jacob  Israel  a Jewish  writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  16%,  and  died  at  Altona  in  1776. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  treatises,  among  which 
are,  -X  P^3,  a ritual  for  the  whole  year  (Altona,  1745, 
j 4 parts,  ami  often ; latest  ed.  Lemberg,  1860) : — .4  Lift 
of  Jon.  Eybenschiitz,  entitled,  "jri'rP  I""—  (Altona, 
1752):  — C-TEO  THE  The  Wrapjxr  of  Hooks 
I (ibid.  1763);  a critique  on  the  Sohar.- — C^H'E* 

On  the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Cabala  (ibid. 
1756) r*X;pn  n-l-r,  A Collection  of  Accounts  Re~ 

| f erring  to  Sabbat hai  Zend,  hie  Pupils  and  Adherents 
(ibid.  1752;  I.cmberg,  1870).  Sec  Furst,  HibL  Jud.  i, 
240  sq. ; Griitz,  Geschichtc  tier  Jit  den,  x,  3%  sq. ; Gins- 
burg.  The  Kabbtdah,  p.  141  sq.;  Jost,  Gcschichte  dts  Ju- 
denthums  u.  s.  Sekien,  iii,  104, 252, 308 ; Fllrst,  Jacob  Etu- 
de n,  in  I.iteraturbL  dts  Orients,  1846,  c.  442 ; also  the 
art.  EybenschCtz.  (B.  P.) 

Emeran,  Saint.  See  Emmeuan. 

Emerentiana.  a virgin  martyr  at  Home,  A.D.  S04, 
foster-sister  of  St.  Agnes ; commemorated  Jan.  23. 

Emeria,  daughter  of  St.  Patrick,  and  abbess  of 
Clonbronev,  commemorated  July  11. 

Emeric.  See  Eymeric. 

Emerinus  (or  Eamenus),  bishop  of  Limoges  in 
the  3d  century. 

Emerlta.  (1)  Supposed  sister  of  the  British  king 
Lucius,  whom  she  followed  in  his  missionary  journeys; 
she  was  martyred  at  Coir  of  the  Grisons  in  Switzerland, 
and  is  commemorated  Dec.  4.  (2)  Virgin  martyr  at 

Home,  cir.  A.D.  257,  commemorated  Sept.  22. 

Emeritense,  Concilium.  See  Merida,  Council 

j OK. 

Emeritus.  (1)  Donatist  bishop  of  Julia  Caesarea 
(now  Shershcll)  in  Morocco,  largely  concerned  in  the 
Council  at  Carthage, in  June.  A.D.  411.  (2)  Bishop  of 

Macri,  in  Mauritania,  banished  by  the  Council  of  Car- 
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thage,  A.D.  484.  (3)  Eleventh  archbishop  of  Embrun, 

A.D.  585-810.  (4)  A reader  and  martyr  at  Abitina,  in 

Africa,  A.D.  303,  commemorated  Feb.  11  or  12. 

Emerias.  (1)  Eighth  bishop  of  Saintes,  A.D.  502 
or  583,  and  seated  by  order  of  king  Charibcrt,  although 
irregularly  elected.  (2)  Saint,  son  of  St.  Candia,  and 
first  abbot  of  Banvoles,  in  Catalonia,  A.I).  739,  com- 
memorated Jan.  27. 

Emery,  Samuel  Moody,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1803,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1830.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Connecticut  in  1836,  and  was 
called  to  be  rector  of  the  Church  in  Portland,  where  he 
remained  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  and  paro- 
chial duties  for  the  long  |>criod  of  thirty-seven  venrs. 
Having  resigned  in  1873,  he  did  not  accept  another 
pastorate,  but  after  n time  removed  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  resided  about  ten  years,  and  died  Aug.  16, 
1883.  See  Host  on  Adeertittr , Aug.  18, 1883.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Emeteriua  Aoricola  ( St.  MaJir  or  Malinin), 
is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  near  Barcelona,  cir. 
A.D.  680;  commemorated  March  3. 

Emetherius  (or  Haematerlus),  martyr  at  Cal- 
ahorro,  on  the  Ebro,  commemorated  March  3. 

Emigdins,  first  bishop  and  tutelary  saint  of  Asco- 
lin,  in  Picenum,  suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  303  or  304, 
and  is  commemorated  Aug.  5. 

Emil  a.  (1)  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  cir.  A.D.  COO-615. 

(2)  Bishop  of  Mentesa,  consecrated  before  A.D.  589. 

(3)  Bishop  of  Ilici  (Elche),  A.D.  688.  (4)  Last  bishop 

of  Coimbra  under  the  Goths,  A.D.  693.  (5)  Deacon 

and  martyr  at  Cordova,  under  the  Saracens,  commem- 
orated Sept.  5. 

Emilianus  (or  JEmilianus).  (I)  First  bishop 
of  Valence,  in  Gaul,  A.D.  374.  (2)  Eleventh  bishop  of 

Vercelli,  cir.  A.D.  500,  commemorated  Sept.  11.  (3) 

Twenty-second  bishop  of  Vercelli,  A.D.  653.  (4)  Pa- 


in the  remotest  parts  of  Burgos,  where  he  passed  forty 
years  of  ascetic  life;  was  drawm  into  public  life  by 
Didymus,  bishop  of  Tarrazona,  and  ordained  a presby- 
ter; but  his  utter  unworldlincss  drew  upon  him  the 
odium  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  finally  withdrew  to  a 
monastery  near  Vergcgium.  where  he  died,  after  the 
most  rigorous  asceticism,  cir.  A.D.  572.  He  is  com- 
memorated Nov.  12.  His  Lift  was  written  by  St. 
Braulio  (who  died  in  A.D.  657),  and  first  published  by 
Sandoval  in  1601.  There  is  much  legend  connected 
with  him.  (8)  Ablwt  of  Lagny,  cir.  A.D.  648,  com- 
memorated March  10.  (9)  Martyr  in  Numidia,  A.D. 

259,  commemorated  April  29.  (10)  Martyr  at  Doros- 
torum,  in  Mocsia,  under  Julian,  commemorated  July  18. 
(11)  Deacon,  martyred  at  Cordova,  is  commemorated 
Sept.  17.  (12)  Presbyter  and  confessor  in  Tarragona, 

commemorated  Nov.  12. 

Emilius  (or  .21  milius).  (1)  Martyr  at  Capua 
under  Diocletian,  commemorated  Oct.  6.  (2)  A bishop, 

father  of  In,  who  was  married  to  Julian  of  Elann.  (3) 
Saint,  bishop  of  Bcncventum,  A.D.  405;  perhaps  the 
same  with  No.  2. 

Eminentius,  a Donatist  bishop  in  A.D.  411. 

Emitericus  (or  Emiterius),  twelfth  bishop  of 
Tarentaise,  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century. 

Emtuaus,  of  Luke  xxiv,  13.  The  Sinaitic  MS. 
here  reads,  one  hundred  and  sixty  furlongs,  which  has 
been  eagerly  seized  upon  as  confirming  the  identifica- 
tion with  Nicopolis;  but  Tischendorf  in  his  last  edition 
of  the  MS.  does  not  adopt  the  reading,  and  the  distance 
as  stated  by  Josephus  (War,  vii,  6, 6)  confirms  the  num- 
ber sixty.  Lieut.  Conder  is  inclined  to  fix  the  site  of 
this  Emmatis  at  Khurbet  el-Khamasa,  eight  miles  from 
Jerusalem  towards  Beit-J  ibrin,  containing  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient church  ( Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  36) 

A full  description  of  the  interesting  remains  at  Am- 
w&s  (the  Emmnus  of  1 Macc.  iii,  40)  is  given  in  the  Me- 
main  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  63  sq.). 


Emmatis,  now  A in  w As.  (From  Thomson’s  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.) 


triarch  of  Grado,  A.D.  749.  (5)  An  Irish  bishop,  pa- 

tron of  Facnza,  in  the  north  of  Italy.  (6)  A hermit  in 
the  forest  of  Ponticiacum,  in  Auvergne,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  in  A.D.  538.  (7)  Called  San  Millan,  one 

of  the  most  famous  of  Spanish  saints,  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  about  473  in  Old  Castile,  and  to  have  been 
converted  by  a dream  while  a shepherd ; instructed  by  St. 
Felix ; fixed  his  hermitage  first  at  Vcrdeyo,  afterwards 


Emmerich,  Anna  Katharina,  a German  vis- 
ionary, was  Ixini  at  Flnnsk  (duchy  of  Mllnster),  Sept.  8, 
1774.  In  1802  she  joined  the  August  in  inns  of  Dulmen. 
She  had  visions  when  quite  young,  and  in  1798  declared 
that  she  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  placing  on  her  forehead 
a crown  of  thorns.  On  the  suppression  of  her  convent 
she  retired  to  a private  house,  where  she  became  sub- 
ject to  new  visions,  during  which  she  claimed  to  have 
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received  tbc  stigmata  of  the  crucifixion,  and  a cross- 
mnrk  on  her  chest.  The  facts  were  investigated  in 
1813  by  a physician  and  an  ecclesiastical  commission, 
who  seem  to  have  been  convinced  of  their  reality,  and 
recorded  them,  in  1814,  in  a journal  of  Salzburg.  She 
died  Feb.  9, 1824.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouc.  lliog.  General e,  s.  v. 

Emmerich,  Fr6d6ric  Charles  Timoth6e,  a 

French  theologian,  was  bom  at  Strasburg,  Feb.  25, 
1786.  After  a journey  through  Germany  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Strasburg  in  1809  was  ap- 
pointed superior  of  the  College  of  St.  Thomas,  and  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  in  the  gymnasium,  whence 
he  was  transferred  in  1812  to  the  Protestant  school, 
and  to  the  theological  faculty  in  1819.  lie  died  June 
1,  1820,  leaving,  lie  Ecangdiis  secundum  I lehr  eras, 
jEgypteot  atque  Justinum  Martyrem : — Choix  de  Ser- 
mons (1824).  Sec  Hoefer,  A'our.  lliog.  Generals,  s.  v. 

Emmerling,  Christian  August  Gottfried,  a 
.Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  June  G, 
1781.  He  studied  at  Lcipsic,  was  in  1805  catechist, 
and  in  1810  preacher  there;  in  1811  became  assistant 
to  the  pastor  of  l’robstheyda,  near  Leipsic,  and  in  1814 
wa3  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  that  place.  He  died 
Jan.  22, 1827,  leaving,  De  Paulo  Felicem  Instilutionis  sum 
Successum  Prmdicante,  2 Cor.  2, 14-17  (Leipsic,  1809) : — 
C.  A.  Th.  Keilii  Elementa  Ilermeneuticts  Novi  Testa- 
menti  (ibid.  1811): — Pauli  Epistola  ad  Corinthios  po- 
sterior (ibid.  1823),  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theo- 
logen  Deutschland*,  s.  v. ; Winer,  llandbuch  der  thcoi 
Z-a/.  i,  107, 260.  (B.  P.) 

Empereur,  Constantine  Le.  Sec  L’Empkhkuh. 

Emphotium  (ipQionov)  is  one  of  the  names  for 
the  white  robe  with  which  persons  were  invested  at 
baptism.  The  name  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  “en- 
lightening” attributed  to  the  baptismal  ceremony.  Sec 
Baptism. 

Emphyteusis  (iptpurtvmc)  is  a contract  by  which 
the  beneficial  ownership  of  real  property  is  transferred 
by  the  proprietor  to  another,  cither  for  a term  of  not 
less  than  ten  years,  or  for  a life  or  lives,  or  in  perpetuity, 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment.  It  differs  from 
letting  in  that  it  applies  only  to  real  property,  and  must 
last  for  at  least  ten  years;  while  in  letting  only  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  produce  is  transferred.  It  is  unlike 
feudal  tcuure  in  that  it  requires  periodical  payment,  not 
persona)  sorvice. 

Ecclesiastical  emphyteusis  is  a contract  by  which 
property  belonging  to  a church,  monastery,  or  other  re- 
ligious foundation,  is  granted.  It  requires  the  assent 
of  the  bishop,  and  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  tl»e  body 
granting  it.  This  precaution  is  taken  to  check  the 
alienation  of  church  property.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
A ntiq.  s.  v.  Sec  Alienation. 

Empie,  Adam,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  minis- 
istcr,  was  born  at  Schenectady,  X.  V.  He  graduated 
from  Union  College;  studied  medicine  at  Columbia 
College;  then  studied  theology;  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1809,  and  his  first  charge  was  in  Hempstead,  I*  I., 
where  he  also  taught  the  classics;  became  pastor  of  St, 
James’s,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1811 ; in  1814  received  an 
appointment  as  chaplain  and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. ; 
became  rector  again  at  SL  James’s  parish,  Wilmington, 
in  1815;  president  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Virginia,  in  1827 ; resigned  the  presidency  in  1836;  was 
temporarily  principal  of  the  diocesan  school  at  Raleigh, 
X.  C.;  removed  in  1837  to  Richmond,  Va.,  becoming 
rector  of  St.  James’s,  where  he  remained  until  declining 
health  compelled  his  retirement.  He  returned  to  Wil- 
mington in  1859,  and  died  there  Nov.  G,  I860,  aged 
seventy -five  years.  Dr.  Empie  led  a laborious  life. 
He  represented  his  church  in  Virginia  on  several  occa- 
sions in  the  General  Convention.  Among  his  literary 
remains  is  a volume  of  Sermons,  published  in  1856.  See 
A mer.  Quur.  Church  lie v.  1861,  p.  G98. 


Empire,  Roman.  See  Roman  Empire. 

Emporagius,  Eric  Gabriel,  a Swedish  theolo- 
gian, studied  at  Upsal,  and  taught  physics  there  in  1637, 
and  theology  in  1641 ; was  received  as  doctor  by  that 
faculty  in  1647,  and  in  1G54,  after  having  filled  other 
ecclesiastical  positions,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Streng- 
niis.  He  died  March  14,  1674,  leaving,  among  other 
writings,  Admonilio  Consolatoria,  etc.  (Upsal,  1629): — 
De  Rerum  Duratione  (ibid.  1631) : — f/exialoyiem  (ibid. 
1636): — De  Disciplina  Ecclesiastica  (Stockholm,  1661). 
See  Hoefer,  A’our.  lliog.  G inh  ale,  s.  v. 

Empyrean  (Gr.  lv,  tn,  and  wvp,fre),  a name  some- 
times given  to  heaven,  the  special  residence  of  deity, 
from  the  burning  splendor  with  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  invested. 

Enam.  Lieut. Cornier  suggests  (Tent  Work  i«  Pal- 
est. ii,  336 ; comp.  Quar.  Statement  of  the  “ l’al.  Explor. 
Fund,”  Jan.  1881,  p.  51)  for  this  place  “the  ruin  Allin, 
in  the  low  hills  south-west  of  Jerusalem,”  meaning  ap- 
parently the  insignificant  Khurbet  'Alia  marked  on  the 
ordnance  map  at  three  and  one  quarter  miles  south- 
west of  Bethlehem,  but  there  is  nothing  striking  in  the 
identification. 

Enander,  Samuel,  a Swedish  prelate,  was  born  at 
Eneby  in  1607.  After  fulfilling  several  ecclesiastical 
function,  she  was  appointed  bishop  of  Linkoping.  He 
died  in  1670.  His  principal  works  are,  De  Inirllectu  (t 
Voluntute  Horn  inis  (Upsal,  1629): — De  Sensibus  Inte - 
rioribus  (ibid.  1632): — De  Mundo  (ibid.  1634).  See 
Hoefer,  A'our.  I Gog.  G inhale,  s,  v. 

Encheirium  (iy\tipior')  is  the  napkin  with  which 
the  priest  wipes  his  hands,  and  which  he  wears  at  the  gir- 
dle. Gcrmanus  of  Constantinople  describes  it  as  alx>ve, 
and  says  that  “ to  have  a napkin  at  the  girdle  is  typical 
of  him  who  washed  his  hands  and  said,  ‘ I am  innocent’ 
(Matt,  xxvii,  24)." 

Encolpium  (iyroXnor)  is  a portable  reliquary, 
worn  around  the  neck.  Such  ornaments  are  of  the 

highest  antiquity.  Chry- 
sostom speaks  of  particles 
of  the  true  cross,  encased  in 
gold,  being  suspended  from 
the  neck.  The  pectoral 
cross  (q.  v.),  worn  by  the 
bishops,  was  also  called 
Encolpium.  Such  are  first 
mentioned  by  Gregory  the 
Great.  He  sent  one  to 
Theodelifida  containing  a 
fragment  of  the  cross;  it 
still  exists  at  Monza,  and  is 
used  by  the  provost  of  that 
ancient  church  when  he 
officiates pomificaliy.  Two 
amulets,  given  to  this  prin- 
cess by  the  same  pontiff  for 
the  use  of  her  children, are 
preserved  in  the  treasures 
of  Monza.  From  Gregory 
we  also  learn  that  filings  from  St.  Peter’s  chains  were 
sometimes  enclosed  in  golden  keys.  Gregory  himself 
had  sent  one  of  these  consecrated  keys  to  Childebert, 
king  of  the  Franks,  to  protect  him  from  all  evils.— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq,  s.  v.  See  Reliquary. 

r Encratis,  Saint.  Sec  Engratia. 

Endemann,  Samuel,  a Reformed  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  March  18,  1727,  at  Carlsdorf.  lie 
studied  at  Marburg  and  Rinteln,  was  in  1750  preacher 
at  Jcsberg,  in  Hesse,  and  in  1753  at  Hanau.  In  1706 
he  was  appointed  member  of  consistory,  and  in  1767 
became  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew  at  the  gym- 
nasium in  the  latter  place.  In  1782  he  accepted  a call 
as  professor  of  theology  to  Marburg,  and  died  there 
May  31, 1789, leaving, /nititutionet  Theologies  Dogmaticm 
) (Hanover,  1777,  2 vols.) : — Institutiones  Theologim  J/e- 
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rails  (Frankfort,  1780,2  vols.)  : — Compendium  Theologitr 
(ibid.  1782) Sciagraphies  (Marburg,  1788) : — Compen- 
dium Tkeologiit  M oralis  (Frankfort,  1784).  Ilia  Com- 
pmlinns  Theologice  Dogmatics  was  edited  and  published 
by  A.  J.  Arooldi  (Hanover,  1790).  See  During,  /He  ge- 
lehilen  Thtologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Uundbuch 
der  theol  Lit.  i,  305, 313.  (a  P.) 

Endowment,  in  ecclesiastical  phrase,  is  the  prop- 
erty given  by  the  founder  of  a church  for  its  main- 
tenance, including  the  pay  of  the  clerks.  Justinian 
compelled  those  wlm  built  churches  to  endow  them; 
without  competent  provision  for  support  no  clerk  was 
ordained  to  any  church ; whoever  desired  a parish  church 
on  his  estate  was  to  set  apart  a landed  endowment  for 
its  clerks  (A.D.  541);  a bishop  was  not  to  consecrate  a 
church  until  the  endowment  of  it  had  been  regularly 
secured  by  a deed  or  charter  (A.D.  572) ; founders  of 
churches  were  to  understand  that,  they  had  no  further 
authority  over  property  which  they  had  given  to  the 
Church,  but  that  Itoth  the  Church  and  its  endowment 
were  at  the  disposition  of  the  bishop,  to  be  employed 
according  to  the  canons  (A.D.  688).  According  to  the 
uinth  Council  of  Toledo,  A.I).  655,  a bishop  was  not  to 
confer  on  any  monastic  church  in  his  diocese  more  than 
a fiftieth  part  of  the  Church  funds;  and  on  a non-mo- 
nastic church,  or  church  designed  for  his  own  burial- 
place,  not  more  than  a one-hundredth  part.  The  royal 
confirmation  was  required  if  one  who  held  a fief  from 
the  king  endowed  a church.  — Smith,  ltict.  of  Christ. 
A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Endress,  Christian,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  12,  1775.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1790;  in  1792  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  same  univer- 
sity; preached  his  first  sermon  at  Zion's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1793;  in  1795  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Congregational  school  of  Zion  and  St.  Michael;  in  1801 
resigned  and  removed  to  Easton,  having  accepted  a call 
to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  that  place,  and  while  there 
preached  frequently  to  neighboring  congregations.  Un- 
til 1799  he  was  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
minister  or  ministers  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia,  but 
at  the  last-mentioned  date  he  received  a license  front 
the  ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ordained  at 
Reading  in  1802.  In  1815  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  congregation  at  Lancaster,  and  died  there  in 
September,  1827.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit , IX,  i,  107 ; Evangelical  llerieir,  vi,  22. 

En6e,  a French  prelate  and  theologian,  was  notary 
or  secretary  to  Charles  the  Paid,  and  wa3  famed  for  his 
honesty  and  merit.  In  A.D.  853  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Paris.  On  June  14,  859,  he  assisted  at  the  Council 
of  Savonnii-res,  near  Toul;  in  861  at  that  of  Pitrcs-sur- 
Seine,  near  Rouen;  in  862  at  that  ofSoissons;  in  864  at 
the  second  at  ritres-sur-Seiue;  in  August,  86G,  at  that 
of  Soiseoua,  and  October,  867,  that  of  Troves.  He  was 
also  at  the  Council  of  Verl>eric  on  April  24,  869;  in 
August,  the  same  year,  at  that  of  Pitres-sur-Seine;  and 
finally,  in  May,  870,  at  that  of  Attigny.  After  various 
other  services  to  the  Church  and  State,  l£nee  was  made 
abbot  of  St.  Denis  and  grand  chancellor  of  the  p&lacc. 
He  died  Dec.  27,870,  leaving  a book  against  I’hotius  and 
the  errors  of  the  (Jrecks  (printed  in  vol.  vii  of  the  Spici- 
leginm  of  D’Achcry  and  in  voL  viii  of  Labbc  and  Cos- 
sart's  Concilia).  Sec  Hocfer,  Xouv.  Iiiog.  Gi  nix  ale,  s.  v. 

Engadine,  Upper  and  Lower  Version.  See 
Romanes^  Version. 

En-gannim  of  Judah.  For  this  site  Lieut.  Conder 

tggwts  ( Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  836;  comp.  Quar. 
statement  of  the  “ Pal.  Explor.  Soc."  Jan.  1881,  p.  51) 
the  small  ruin  called  Khurbet  I’m-Jinu,  laid  down  on 
the  Ordnance  Map  on  the  south  edge  of  Wady  Surar, 
about  three  fourths  of  a mile  south-west  of  Ain-Shems 
( IWtb-shemesh ),  and  in  this  identification  Tristram 
concurs  {IHUe  Places,  p.  48). 


Engastrimythi  (Or.  iv,  in,  yatniip,  (he  belly,  and 
pvSoc,  an  utterance ),  a name  given  to  the  priestesses 
of  Apollo,  from  a species  of  ventriloquism  which  they 
practiced,  speaking  from  within,  while  not  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  lips  could  be  observed.  The  voice  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  a spirit  within  the  body  of 
tbe  Pythoness  (q.  v.). 

En-gedi.  See  Ziz. 

Engel,  Arnold,  a Dutch  poet  and  theologian, 
was  born  at  Maestricht  in  1620.  He  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits,  taught  theology,  and  died  at  Prague  in  1676, 
leaving  several  works  in  Latin  verse,  for  which  see 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Iiiog.  G La  rule,  s.  v. 

Engel,  Moritz  Erdmann,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Plauen,  July  29,  1767, 
where  he  also  tlied,  Feb.  10, 1836.  He  wrote,  Grist  der 
liibel  fur  Schule  utul  Haus  (13th  ed.  Lcipsic,  1846) : — 
/He  Religion  uach  Yernunft  und  Schrijl  (8lh  eiL  Plauen, 
1848): — Die  .4  ugsburgische  Confession  als  ties  Evange- 
liums  Kern  und  Zeugmas  (Lcipsic,  1830).  Sec  Zuchold, 
Hibl  Theol.  i,  320 ; Winer,  Haiulbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii, 
232,  248,  261,  2G6,  310,  368.  (B.  P.) 

Engelbert  the  Frank.  See  Angiijjkrt. 

Engelbrechtaen  (or  Engelberts),  Cobneus, 
an  old  Dutch  painter,  wns  born  at  Leyden  in  1468,  niul 
studied  the  works  of  Hans  van  Eyck.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  noted  pieces : The  Taking  down  from 
the  Cross;  Abraham  about  to  Sacrifiit  Isaac;  Scenes 
from  the  I.iJ'e  of  the  Virgin.  H is  best  work,  however, 
was  an  altar-piece  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Lev-, 
den,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the.  Lamb,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Apocalypse.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1533. 
Sec  Spooner,  Iiiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Iiiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Engelcken,  Heinrich  Ascanius,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Rostock,  Aug.  15, 
1675.  He  studied  at  ( he  universities  of  his  native  place 
and  Lcipsic,  was  in  1704  professor  at  Rostock,  in  1713 
superintendent  and  pastor  of  St.  George’s  at  Parchim, 
and  died  Jan.  18, 1734.  He  published  a number  of  the- 
ological dissertations.  Sec  J ocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Engelcken,  Hermann  Christoph,  a Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Jennervitz,  in 
Mecklenburg,  June  9,  1679.  lie  studied  at  different 
universities,  was  in  1709  pastor  of  St.  John’s  at  Rostock, 
in  1710  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1716  professor  of  the- 
ology there.  He  died  Jan.  2,  1742,  leaving,  Miraculum 
IHlacerati  a Simsone  Inernd  Iaonis: — De  Deo  Isrcelis 
Perditore  ad  I I os.  xiii,  9 : — V indicat  io  Psalm,  ciii,  cxlv, 
et  cxlix ; — De  Dogma te  Transubstantiationis : — De  Res- 
urrectione  Mgstica: — De  Gentilium  Salute  non  Speran- 
da ; — De  Expulsione  Prmctpis  Mundi  Joh.  xii,  81 : — De 
die  Christi  Visa  ab  Abrahamo,  Joh.  viii,  66: — De  Paulo 
Chris ti  Cognitiouem  Omnibus  aliis  Debus  A nteponente : — 
De  Jesaia  de  Vita  Christi  Resusciiati  Vaticinante  cap. 
liii,  8.  See  Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelrhtien- 1 axikon,  s.  v. ; 
Neubauer,  Nachricht  ran  jelzstlebendcn  Gottesgelrhrten, 
s.  v. ; Steinscliueider,  Hibl.  Handbuch,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Engelen  ( Lat.  A ngelis  ),  Willem  van,  a Dutch 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Bois-lc-Duc,  Sept.  1, 1583.  lie 
commenced  his  studies  in  his  native  town,  and  finished 
them  at  Louvain,  under  tho  direction  of  Rausin,  Folle- 
ga,  and  Malderus.  In  1606  he  taught  both  Greek  and 
philosophy  at  the  College  of  Pore;  was  received  into 
orders  in  1607;  in  1614  appointed  canon  of  St.  Pierre 
and  professor  of  morals;  in  1616  elected  president  of  the 
College  of  Viglius,  and  was  made  doctor  of  theology  on 
Oct.  11  of  the  same  year;  in  1646  became  president  of 
the  College  of  Pope  Adrian  VI ; in  1648  was  appointed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Ruremond,  but  died  at  Louvain,  Feb. 
3,  1649,  without  having  received  his  bulla  from  Rome. 
He  was  celebrated  in  dogmatical  theology  ami  scholas- 
tics, and  vigorously  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius. 
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He  left.  Den  Deckmantel  ties  Catholyckenaems , etc.  (Lou-  | 
vain,  1630),  which  specially  attacked  Vatft,  Udemans, 
van  Swalmen,  and  Everwyn : — Relation  des  Troubles  a 
Louvain,  etc.  (16-11): — Prottstatio  Theologarum  Lovani 
(16-12).  Sec  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Engelgrave,  Assuerus,  a Belgian  monk,  broth- 
er of  the  following,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  lie  took  the 
habit  of  a Dominican  there,  ami  gained  great  reputa- 
tion as  a preacher  in  Ilrabaut  and  Flanders.  lie  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  duly  21,  1640,  leaving  Condones 
Faria . See  Hocfcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Engelgrave,  Hans  Baptist,  a Belgian  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1601.  He  joined  the 
Jesuits  in  1619,  assisted  at  the  ninth  general  assembly  ' 
of  the  society  at  Rome,  became  rector  of  the  College  of 
Bruges,  was  twice  provincial  of  Flanders,  and  finally 
superior  of  the  house  at  Antwerp,  where  he  died,  May 
3, 1658,  leaving,  Meditationes  in  Onmes  Dominions  (Ant- 
werp, 1658) : — Dominicules  et  Festivals  (Cologne,  1659). 
See  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Engelgrave,  Hendrik,  a Belginn  theologian, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Antweq>  in  1610. 
He  joined  the  society  of  Jesus  in  1628;  became  succes- 
sively director  and  then  pnefcct  of  the  lower  classes; 
directed  for  fifteen  years  several  convents;  became  rec- 
tor of  the  colleges  of  Oudcnarde,  Casscl,  and  Bruges, 
being  sumamed  the  Magazine  of  Sdences,  on  account 
of  his  extended  knowledge ; and  died  at  Antwerp, 
March  8,  1670,  leaving,  Coeleste  Pantheon  ( Cologne,  1 
1647) : — Lux  Evangelica,  etc.  (Antwerp,  1648 ; inserted 
in  the  Index  at  Borne  on  July  27, 1686,  but  reprinted 
several  times) : — C a teste  Empyreum  (Cologne,  1668): — 
Meditation  (fie  Satie  Btmtrkingen  (Antwerp,  1670) : — 
Divum  Dooms  Facta,  etc.  (Cologne,  1688) : — Commenta- 
ria  in  Evangelia  Quadragesima  (ibid.  1725) : — and  sev- 
eral pieces  of  poetry  in  Latin,  4to.  See  Iloefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Engelhardt,  Daniel.  Sec  Angki-ocratoii. 

Engelhardt,  Moritz  von,  a Lutheran  theolo-  j 
ginn  of  Germany,  was  born  July  8,  1828,  at  Dorpat,  I 
where  he  also  completed  his  theological  studies.  Be- 
ing advised  by  his  teachers,  Philippi,  Th.  Hnrnack,  and 
K.  F.  Kcil,  to  pursue  an  academical  career,  he  went  to 
Erlangen,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Hofmann, 
Thomasius,  and  Delitzsch ; then  to  Bonn,  where  Rothe 
and  Domcr  were  his  teachers,  ami  finally  to  Berlin, 
where  Ilcngstcnberg  lectured.  Thus  prepared,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  taking  the  magister- degree 
by  presenting  his  monograph  on  Valentin  Ernst  Lbscher 
nach  sdnem  Ixben  umt  Wirken  (Dorpat,  1853  ; 2d  ed.  i 
1856),  and  commenced  his  lectures  ns  a privat-docent. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Church  history, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  made  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy on  presenting  his  De  Tmtatione  Christi.  In  1864 
he  published  his  Schenkel  nnd  Strauss , Zwei  Zeugen  der 
Wahrheit,  and  in  1878  Das  Christenfhum  Justins  des 
Miirtgrers  (Erlangen;  reviewed  in  Schllrer’s  Theol. 
Literaturzeitung,  1878,  C32  sq.).  In  1880  his  Sermons, 
delivered  at  the  university  church,  were  published,  and 
in  1881  Die  ersten  Versuche  zur  A tifrichtung  des  tcahren 
Chrislenthums  in  einer  Gemtinde  der  Ileiligen  (Riga). 
He  died  Dec.  5, 1881.  See  Lichtenbergcr,  Encgclop.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Engelschall,  Carl  GoTTKiuicn,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  May  5, 1675.  He  studied 
at  Lcipsic  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1698  pastor  at  Embs- 
kirchcn,  in  Bavaria,  in  1701  archdeacon  at  Rcichenbach, 
and  in  1707  court-preacher  at  Dresden.  He  died  March 
23, 1738,  leaving  many  ascctical  writings.  See  Jbchcr, 
Altgemeines  Gelehrtcn-I^xikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Engenhagen,  Hkinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Lubeck,  April  26,  1615.  In 
1643  he  was  appointed  deacon  at  St.  James’s,  in  his  na- 
tive place,  became  its  pastor  in  1662,  and  died  Sept.  1, 
1685.  See  Jbcher,  Altgemeines  Gele/irten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 


Engeatrom,  Johann,  a Lutheran  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy, of  Sweden,  and  bishop  of  Lund,  who  was  l>orn  in 
1699,  and  diet!  May  16, 1777,  is  the  author  of  Grummut- 
ica  Uebraa  Bibtica  (Lund,  1734).  See  Jbcher,  AUge- 
meines  Gelehrten-I^erikon,  s.  v.;  Steinschncidcr,  liiblio- 
graph  isches  Ilandbueh,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Enghein,  Francois  i>\  n Belgian  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Brussels  in  1648.  He  took  the  habit  of  a Domin- 
ican at  Ghent,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Louvain,  where 
he  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  Jan.  21, 1685,  and  taught 
successively  philosophy  and  theology.  Having  become 
director  of  the  studies  of  his  order,  he  assisted  at  the 
chapter-general  which  assembled  at  Rome  in  1 694,  and 
after  a very  long  sojourn  with  pope  Clement  XI,  cainc 
back  in  1703  to  take  up  again  his  functions  at  Louvain. 
In  1706  he  refused  the  bishopric  of  Antwerp,  and  re- 
tired to  Ghent,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  bis  tkiys  in 
study,  nnd  died  Nov.  9,  1722,  leaving,  De  Pote.late  Ec- 
clesiastica  (Cologne,  1685) : — A uctoritas  Sedis  A jtotloli- 
c<e  (ibid.  1689): — 1 'indicia  Adrcrsus  Aritum  Academi- 
cum: — De  Doctrina  S.  Thomct  ad  Gratiam  EJ/icacem 
(Louvain,  1703): — Contra  Constitutinnrm  Sedis  Apos- 
tolica  Unitjenitus  (Ghent,  1715).  See  Iloefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Engil,  n word  which  very  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Koran,  and  denotes  the  Gospel  or  New  Test,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Taourat,  the  Law  or  Old  Test.  Mo- 
hammedans generally  understand  by  Engil,  ns  used  in 
the  Koran,  an  i magi  nan'  gospel,  which  they  say  was 
sent  by  God  from  heaven  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  what  is  cited  in  the  Koran ; while 
the  gospel  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Christians  they  re- 
gard as  corrupted. 

Engilbert.  See  Ancilbkht. 

England,  John,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was 
born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  Sept.  23,  1786,  and  was  educated 
at  Carlow.  He  was  ordained  priest  Oct.  9,  1808,  and 
appointed  lecturer  at  the  North  Chapel  in  Cork,  nnd 
chaplain  of  the  prisons.  In  May,  1808,  he  began  the 
publication  of  a monthly  magazine  called  The  Relig- 
ious Rejtertory.  He  was  made  president  of  the  theolog- 
ical college  of  St.  Marv  in  1812,  and  in  1817  parish 
priest  at  Brandon;  1820,  was  appointed  bishop  of  the 
new  diocese  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  he  established 
an  academy  and  theological  seminary,  and  taught  in 
both  of  them.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1832,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  apostolic  legate  to  IlavtL  He  died 
at  Charleston,  April  11,  1842.  lip.  England  founded 
several  religious  and  charitable  institutions  at  Cork, 
and  left  a number  of  writings,  most  of  which  appeared 
in  the  periodical  press.  A complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  prepared  by  bishop  Reynolds  (Baltimore, 
1849, 5 vols.  8vo). 

Englert,  Johann,  n Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Schweinfurt,  Dec.  29, 1688.  He  stud- 
ied at  Leipsic,  was  in  1713  preacher  at  Oberdorf.  and  in 
1715  sub-deacon  at  his  native  place.  In  1725  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  and  of  Hebrew  at  the 
gymnasium  there,  and  in  1732  he  succeeded  bis  father, 
Johann  Matlhiius  (q.  v.),  ns  pastor  primarius  and  in- 
spector of  the  gymnasium,  and  died  Feb.  25,  1751.  He 
published,  Disp.  de  Paschate  Jtsu  Christu  Ultimo 
(Schweinfurt,  1725;  Jena,  1726) : — Disp.  de  Singulars 
Dei  Providenlia  Circa  Scholas  (Schweinfurt,  1734) : — 
Quastiones  in  Tria  Prima  Capita  Geneseos  (ibid.  1744). 
See  Jbchcr,  .Altgemeines  G eleh rten- 1 .ex ikon,  s.  v.;  Neu- 
bauer,  Jetztbbende  Theologen,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Englert,  Johann  Matthaus,  a Lutheran  minis- 
ter of  Germany,  was  bom  Jon.  14, 1661,  at  Schweinfurt ; 
studied  at  Giessen,  Leipsic,  ami  Wittenberg ; was  in  1687 
called  to  his  native  place  as  teacher  of  the  high-school ; 
in  1709,  accepted  the  appointment  ns  deacon,  and  died  in 
1732,  pastor  primnrius  and  inspector  of  the  gymnasium. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  hymns.  See  Wezel,  Anal. 
Hymn,  i,  53  sq. ; Koch,  Geschichte  des  dcutschen  Kirchen- 
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Uedes,  v,  410  sq. ; J iicher,  A llgemeincs  GeUhrten-Lcxikon, 
s.  v.  (1$.  P.) 

Englert.  Johann  Wilhelm,  was  bom  at  Schwein- 
furt.  Dec.  10,  1706,  where  he  was  also  appointed  pastor 
of  St.  Saviour  in  1732.  In  1737  he  was  made  sub- 
deacon of  Su  John’s,  in  1701  deacon  and  professor  of 
theology,  in  1754  archdeacon,  and  in  1764  pastor  pri- 
marius  and  inspector  of  the  gymnasium.  lie  died  in 
1768,  leaving,  among  other  treatises,  Disp.  de  Indulgm- 
tiee  Jtuhrnrum  Paschalis  Tempore  Modoque  ((iiesscn, 
17311.  Sec  J ocher,  .1  llgemeincs  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

<ap.)  . 

English  Nuns,  a society  founded  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. by  Maria  Ward,  and  originally  intended  for  the 
education  of  youth.  The  first  convent  was  established 
at  St.  Omer;  there  were  soon  others  opened  at  Home, 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Munich.  Doubts  con- 
cerning the  orthodoxy  of  the  opinions  held  by  the 
founder  led  to  their  suppression  by  Urban  VIII  in  1630. 
Yet  they  were  not  destroyed,  and  were  formally  re- 
established by  Clement  XI  in  1703.  Aside  from  edu- 
cation. they  also  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
sick.  The  congregation  recognises  three  degrees:  noble 
ladies,  civilian  maidens,  and  serving  sisters;  vet  they 
make  no  difference  in  their  dress  or  mode  of  life.  The 
superiors  arc  always  chosen  from  the  first  degree.  See 
Herzog,  Real-EnryUop.  s.  v. 

Engratia  (Encratis,  or  Eugracia),  a Spanish 
saint,  lived  at  Saragossa  in  304.  She  was  persecuted 
as  a Christian  under  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Max- 
imin  Hercules,  and  suffered,  as  reported  by  l’rudentius, 
mast  fearful  tortures.  Nevertheless  Kngratia  “recov- 
ered with  the  time,”  and  in  spite  of  her  wounds  died  at 
an  advanced  age.  Her  relics  are  preserved  at  Sara- 
gossa, and  she  is  commemorated  April  16.  See  Iloefer, 
A'our.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Engstfeld,  Petkii  Friedrich,  a German  hymn 
writer,  was  bom  June  6,  1763,  at  Ilciligcnhaus,  near 
Klberfeld,  and  died  Oct.  4,  1848.  His  hymns  are  pub- 
lished in  Zeugnitse  aut  dent  eerborgenen  Isben  (Essen, 
1846;  2d  ed.  1846).  See  Koch,  Gtschichte  ties  deulschen 
Kirchenlirdes,  vii,  2%  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Eu-haddah.  As  the  modern  representative  of  this 
site  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests  ( Tent  Work  in  Talest.  ii,336 ; 
comp.  Quar.  Statement  of  the  “ Pal.  Explor.  Fund,”  Jan. 
1881,  p,  51)  Kefr  Adan,  on  the  south  edge  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  three  miles  north-west  of  Jenin  (Engan- 
nim),  which  the  Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  46) 
describe  as  “ a village  of  moderate  size  on  the  slope  of 
the  hills,  built  of  stone,  with  olives  below  and  a well  on 
the  west.  This  appears  to  be  the  Kefr  Outheni  of  the 
Talmud,  a village  on  the  border  between  Samaria  aud 
Galilee  (Mislma,  Gatin,  vii,  7)." 

En-hakkore.  Lieut.  Conder  is  inclined  to  find 
this  spot  in  a series  of  springs  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  'Ayun  Kara  ( Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  336),  and 
which  are  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  three  and 
one  half  miles  north-west  of  Ain-Shcmis(Beth-shemcsh). 
But  the  identification  is  precarious.  See  Leiii. 

Eiiimla  (or  Emmia),  Saint,  a Frankish  princess, 
lived  in  631.  She  was,  according  to  some  hagiogra- 
phers,  the  sister  or  daughter  of  king  Dagobcrt  I.  She 
retired  about  631  into  the  mountains  of  Gtivaudan,  near 
the  source  of  the  Tarn,  and  constructed  there  a double 
monastery  for  both  sexes.  After  having  been  conse- 
crated by  St.  Llare,  bishop  of  Javoux  (now  Mende), 
Enimia  took  the  title  of  an  abbess,  and  died  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  communities.  She  is  commemorated 
Oct.  6.  Sec  Iloefer,  Aour.  liiog.  Ghurair,  s.  v. 

Enjedin,  Gkorg,  a Transylvanian  Sociuian,  who 
was  bom  about  1550,  and  died  Nov.  28,  1597,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sociuian  congregations  in  Transylvania, 
is  the  author  of,  Explicaiio  Locorum  Scripture  Vet.  et 
Aori  Test,  ex  quibus  Trinitatis  Dogma  StaOiliri  Solet: 


' — Erplicatio  Locorum  Catechesis  Raccoviensis.  See 
i Jocher,  Allgemeines  G eleh rten- I^xikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Enna  (Iv»t.  Endeus)  is  the  name  of  several  Irish 
saints,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  the  son  of  Connll 
Derg,  chief  of  the  Oriels,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne,  and  became  a famous  warrior.  Being  suddenly 
I converted  to  Christianity,  he  renounced  the  throne,  and 
after  studying  in  the  monastery  of  Manscnus,  in  Brit- 
ain, thence  went  to  Home,  and,  returning  to  his  native 
land,  became  abbot  of  Aran,  in  Killeany  bay,  where  he 
probably  dicd,cir.  A.D.  542.  He  is  commemorated  March 
21.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Ennathas,  Saint,  a virgin,  martyred  in  Palestine 
under  Diocletian,  by  being  scourged  through  the  streets 
of  Ctesarea,  and  then  burned.  She  is  commemorated 
i Nov.  13. 

Ennemond,  Saint . See  Annemondus. 

Enoch,  the  translated  patriarch,  is  commemorated 

in  some  calendars  of  saints  on  Jan.  22  or  Julv  19. 

0 

Ena  (or  Enzo),  Giuseppe,  called  the  Younger, 
was  a court  painter  to  Kidolfo  II,  and  flourished  about 
1660.  In  his  celebrated  Tomb  of  Christ,  at  Ognissanti, 
he  styled  himself  Jos.  1/einsius.  He  gained  such  an 
immense  reputation  in  his  time  for  his  pictures,  that 
pope  Urban  VIII  made  him  a chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  He  painted  several  altar-pieces  for 
the  churches  of  Venice.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A ris,  s.  V. 

Ena,  Jan,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Holland,  was 
bom  at  Quadyck  in  West  Frisia,  May  9,  1682.  He 
studied  at  Leyden,  was  in  1720  professor  of  theology  at 
Utrecht,  where  lie  died,  Jan.  6,  1723,  leaving,  Biblio- 
theca Sana: — Aanmerkinger  ocer  lesaias  ri  at  xii: — 
Orutio  Innuguralis  de  Persecutione  JulianL  Sec  Jocher, 
Allgemeines  G deh rten- Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  llandbuch 
1 (Ur  theol.  Lit.  i,  332.  (B.  P.) 

Entalma  (ivraXpa)  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  doc- 
ument by  which  a bishop  confers  on  a monk  the  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  confessions. 

Enthroniatic  Letters  were  letters  anciently  ad- 
, dressed  by  newly  installed  bishops  to  foreign  bishops, 
| announcing  their  promotion  to  the  episcopal  office,  and 
giving  an  account  of  their  faith  and  orthodoxy.  They 
received  in  return  letters  of  peace  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship. A failure  to  send  such  messages  was  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  a withdrawal  from  commuuion  with 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world. 

ENTHKONISTIC  Sermon  is  the  sermon  preached 
by  a bishop  on  the  occasion  of  his  enthronizntion  (q.  v.). 

Enthronization.  (1)  The  solemn  placing  of  a 
bishop  on  his  throne.  See  Bisiior. 

(2)  The  word  is  also  used  to  designate  the  placing 
or  “enthroning”  of  relic*  of  the  saints  iu  the  altai 
of  a church,  on  consecration.  Sec  Consecration  op 
Churches. 

(3)  The  installation  of  a presbyter  is  sometimes  des- 
ignated by  the  same  word. 

EnthusiaBtae.  Those  who  pretended  to  prophesy 
by  the  motion  of  an  indwelling  (Ucmon,  which  they 
thought  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  Euchitks. 

Entrance.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Eastern  Liturgies  arc  the  IiCsser  and  the 
Greater  Entrance — that  of  the  word  and  that  of  the  sac- 
rament. 

I.  The  Lesser  Entrance  is  the  bearing  in  of  the  book 
of  the  gospels  in  solemn  procession. 

“Then  the  priest  and  the  deacon,  standing  before  the 
holy  tabfe,  make  three  genuflections.  Then  the  priest, 
taking  the  holy  book  of  the  Gospels,  gives  it  to  the  dea- 
con ; and  so,  going  out  hy  the  uorth  side,  with  lights  go- 
iug  before  them,  they  make  the  lesser  entrance.” 

That  is,  the  deacon  and  priest  pass  from  the  sanctuary 
into  the  chapel  of  the  prothesis,  which  is  to  the  north 
1 of  it,  and  so  out  into  the  body  of  the  church,  where,  by 
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a devious  path,  they  return  to  the  holy  doors,  which 
are  open ; the  volume,  often  decorated  with  great  mag- 
nificence, is  laid  on  the  holy  table,  whence  it  is  again 
taken  to  the  am  bo,  when  the  gospel  is  to  be  read. 

This  “ Entrance’'  corresponds  to  the  carrying  of  the 
gospel  by  the  deacon  to  the  ambo  or  rood-loft  in  the 
Western  Church,  once  a rite  of  great  importance ; for 
the  book  was  preceded  not  only  by  tapers,  but  by  a cru- 
cifix. 

IL  The  Greater  Entrance.  This  ceremony  has,  like 
others,  been  developed  from  very  small  beginnings  into 
great  prominence  and  magnificence. 

The  liturgy  of  St.  James  simply  alludes,  in  passing, 
to  the  bringing  in  of  the  elements.  St.  Mark’s  liturgy 
is  even  more  vague. 

In  the  Armenian  rite  the  celebrant  lies  prostrate  be- 
fore the  altar  while  the  Great  Entrance  is  made;  in  this 
rite  (anomalously)  the  elements  are  spoken  of  as  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  before  consecration. 

In  the  much  more  developed  rite  of  Constantinople, 
after  the  chanting  of  the  Cherubic  hjhnn,  the  ceremony 
proceeds  as  follows : 

Daring  the  previous  part  of  the  encharistlc  office,  the 
elements  have  remained  on  the  table  in  the  chapel  of  the 
prothesis.  At  the  proper  point,  the  deacon  ceuses  the 
altar  and  the  sanctuary,  and  then  goes  before  the  priest 
into  the  prothesis.  The  priest  then  lifts  the  ‘’aer/’or 
covering,  from  the  chalice  and  paten,  and  lays  it  on  the 
deacon’s  shoulder,  aud  then  offices  upon  it  the  paten, 
covered  with  the  asterisk  ana  veil.  The  deacon  takes 
hold  of  these  with  his  left  hand,  bearing  the  censer  la 
hie  right ; the  priest  takes  the  chalice  and  follows  the  ' 
deacon,  and  so,  preceded  by  tapers,  they  move  round  to 
the  holy  doors,  as  in  the  lesser  entrance.  In  great 
churches,  where  there  are  dignified  clergy  aud  many  at- 
tendants, this  procession  is  one  of  great  magnificence. 
Where  there  is  bat  a single  priest  aud  no  deacon,  he  bears 
the  paten  on  his  shoulder,  supporting  it  by  his  left  baud, 
and  the  chalice  in  his  right  hand  before  his  breast. 

In  the  Coptic  St,  Basil,  the  Great  Entrance  is  made 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  liturgy ; the  directions  for 
it  are  very  curious  and  minute. 

“ The  priest  goes  to  the  Tnkaddemet  (Prothesls)  from 
which  be  shall  take  the  lamb  (1.  e.  loaf),  looking  attentive-  j 
ly  that  there  be  no  flaw  in  it, . . . When  be  hath  all  that  he  > 
needs,  the  lamb,  the  wine,  and  the  incense, ...  he  takes  the 
lamb  in  his  band  and  wipes  it  lightly,  as  Christ  the  lx»rd 
was  first  washed  with  water  before  he  was  presented  to 
Simeon  the  priest ; then  he  shall  bear  it  round  to  the  altar 
in  his  bands,  as  Simeon  bare  him  round  the  temple.  At  last 
the  priest  shall  lay  it  down  on  the  altar  and  shall  place  It 
on  the  pateu,  which  signifies  the  cradle;  aud  shall  cover 
It  with  a linen  cloth,  as  the  Virgin  did  at  his  Nativity.” 

A deacon  seems  to  have  borne  the  cruet. — Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v.  See  Istroit. 


the  Christian  Church,  occurring  on  some  of  the  first 
sarcophagi,  though  not,  it  seems,  in  fresco  or  mosaic 
in  the  catacombs  or  elsewhere,  except  in  an  an- 
cient mosaic  of  the  Vatican,  and  one  from  the  basilica 
at  Bethlehem.  The  earliest  MS.  representation  of  it 
is  probably  that  in  the  Kabula  or  Laurentian  Evan- 
geliary.  The  treatment  is  almost  always  the  same; 
the  Lord  is  mounted  on  the  ass,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  ber  foal,  and  the  multitude  with  their  palm- 
branches  follow,  or  lay  their  garments  before  him.  His 
right  band  is  generally  raised  in  the  act  of  blessing. 
The  multitude  frequently  raise  their  hands  in  thanks- 
giving. In  one  of  (be  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New  Test,  in 
existence,  the  Gregorian  Evangcliary  of  St.  Cuthlxrt, 
the  Lord  is  represented  mounted  on  an  a as,  and  bearing 
a large  whip — evidently  with  reference  to  the  scourge 
of  small  cords  used  in  the  expulsion  of  buyers  and  sellers 
from  the  temple.  There  is  a certain  variety  in  the  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  different  carvings.  Sometimes 
Zacchjeus  is  represented  in  the  “fig  or  sycamore  tree” 
behind  the  Lord,  as  if  to  call  attention  to  the  beginning 
of  his  last  journey  at  Jericho. — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Entychites,  a sect  of  the  followers  of  Simon,  who, 
according  to  Clemens  Alex.  ( Stromata , vii,  17:  p.  900), 
derived  this  name  from  their  promiscuous  (ivrvyxarw) 
sexual  intercourse  at  the  night  meetings.  Others  write 
the  name  Eutychites  or  Euchites. 

Envy  was  always  reckoned  an  odious  sin,  and  one 
of  the  first  magnitude;  but  there  arc  no  distinct  penal- 
ties attached  to  it,  iuasmuch  as,  before  it  could  bring  a 
roan  under  public  discipline,  it  required  to  be  displayed 
in  some  outw  ard  and  vicious  action,  which  received  its 
appropriate  punishment. 

Eonus  (or  JEoniuB),  a French  saint,  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  became  bishop  of  Arles,  A.D.  492.  He  as- 
sisted, Sept.  2, 499,  at  the  conference  between  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  of  Burgundy  and  the  Arian  prelates  at  Ly- 
ons, in  the  presence  of  Gondcband,  king  of  Burgundy, 
who  favored  Arianisro.  About  the  same  time  Eonus 
was  involved  in  the  dispute  with  Avitus  of  Vienne,  con- 
cerning the  primatial  right  of  their  respective  churches, 
which  was  brought  before  jx>pe  Svmmachus,  and  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  the  see  of  Arles.  Eonus  was  allied 
with  Burictus  of  Limoges,  and  with  Foments,  abbot  of 
Aries,  and  has  left  us  his  correspondence  with  those 
saints.  He  died  Aog.  10, 502.  and  is  commemorated  on 
Aug.  30.  See  Hoefer,  Sows.  Hicy.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Smith. 
Did.  of  Christ.  liioff.  s.  V. 


Entry  ixto  Jeju.sai.em.  This  event  in  our  Lord’s 
life  is  very  frequently  represented  in  the  earlier  art  of 


Christ’s  Entry  Into  Jerusalem  (From  the  Sarcophagus 
of  Junius  Bassns.) 


Epact.  In  determining  the  opact  we  either  find 
the  number  of  days  required  to  make  up  the  lunar  to 
the  solar  year,  and  so  the  numeral  of  the  moon's  ape  on 
Jan.  1,  or,  with  Sealiger,  we  may  use  March  I.  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  the  ambiguity  of  leap-year.  The  old  lxtin 
cycles  of  eightv-four  years  indicated  Easter  by  means 
of  the  epacts  of  Jan.  1,  and  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  Jan.  1 fell. 

The  method  of  determining  the  months  (lunar)  was 
as  follows:  For  the  first  month  of  the  year,  that  month 
was  taken  whose  age  was  expressed  by  the  epact.  The 
day  of  December  on  which  it  commenced  is  found  by 
subtracting  the  epact  (wheu  more  than  one)  from  thirty- 
three.  The  first  month  was  always  counted  full,  then 
hollow  and  full  succeeded  by  turns,  so  that  the  last 
month  in  the  year,  in  a common  lunar  year,  was  hol- 
low, in  an  intercalary  year  full.  From  the  last  begins 
the  new  moon  of  the  following  year. 

The  Easter  new  moon  being  found,  Easter-day  was, 
according  to  tbe  Latin  rules,  that  Sunday  which  fell 
on  or  next  after  the  16lh  of  the  moon,  not  therefore 
later  than  the  22d  of  the  moon.  The  choice  of  the 
month  was  determined  thus:  New  moon  must  not  be 
earlier  than  March  5,  and  full  moon  not  later  than  March 
21 ; the  first  of  these  rules  sometimes  having  to  give 
way  to  save  tbe  violation  of  the  latter. 
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The  following  rule  is  given  for  the  cpaot  of  Jan.  1, 
viz.,  multiply  the  golden  number  by  eleven,  and  divide 
the  product  by  thirty,  the  remainder  is  the  epacL  But 
this  role  will  not  give  the  epacts  mentioned  above, 
which  were  constructed  as  wc  have  just  described — 
with  a saltus  luiue,  or  addition  of  twelve  after  the  19th 
year  of  the  cycle,  etc.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  1 
«.  v. 

Ephes-damnum.  The  ruined  site,  Damun,  pro- 
posed by  Van  de  Velde  for  this  place  does  not  appear 
on  the  Ordnance  Map ; and  Lieut.  Condor  suggests  as 
an  identitication  ( Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  330),  a place 
in  the  same  general  vicinity  called  Beit-Eased,  lying 
one  and  three  quarter  miles  south  of  Beit-Nettlf. 

Ephesus,  Seven  Sleepers  of.  See  Seven  Sleep- 
ers. 

EphSri  (Gr.  i/poooi , inspectors ),  a name  sometimes 
applied  by  ancient  Christian  writers  to  bishops. 

Ephraim  ben-Simson,  a Jewish  rabbi,  who  flour- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  in  France, 
is  the  author  of  a commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Ex- 
cerpts arc  made  from  it  by  Azulai  in  his  bri3, 

and  in  TX  H“Vir.  See  Fitrst,  Bibl.Jud.  i,  2*23;  Dc’ 
Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico , p.  94  (Germ,  transl.).  (B.  P.) 

Ephrem  (or  Ephraim's  patriarch  ok  Antioch,  a 
Greek  theologian,  was  born  in  the  second  part  of  the 
6th  century.  If  the  epithet  of  Amidian  (6  ‘Apictoc), 
which  Theophanes  gives  him,  indicates  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  was  bom  at  Amida,  in  Armenia,  near  the  source 
of  the  Tigris.  He  first  had  civil  employments,  and  un- 
der the  reign  of  Justin  I obtained  the  high  dignity  of 
a count  of  the  Orient.  In  the  years  525  and  526  An- 
tioch was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and 
by  fires,  which  were  the  consequences  of  them.  The 
inhabitants,  who  were  touched  by  the  compassion  which 
Ephrem  showed  for  their  disasters,  and  by  the  help 
which  he  extended  to  them,  appointed  him  successor  to 
the  patriarch  Euphrasius,  who  was  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  All  the  writers  on  Church  history 
praise  his  conduct  as  a patriarch,  his  charity  towards 
the  poor,  the  zeal  and  vigor  with  which  he  opposed 
heretics.  Not  satisfied  with  condemning,  in  a synod  at 
Antioch,  those  who  tried  to  revive  the  errors  of  Origen, 
he  also  wrote  divers  treatises  against  the  Nestoriaus, 
the  Eutychians,  the  Soverians,  the  Acephali,  and  in  favor 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Toward*  the  etui  of  his 
life  he  was  forced  by  the  emperor  Justinian  to  subscribe 
to  the  condemnation  of  three  of  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  which  he  had  there  so  warmly  defend- 
ed. Ephrem  died  A.D.  645.  His  works  arc  known  to 
us  only  by  their  analysis,  which  Photius  has  given  in 
his  Bibliotheca ; they  made  together  three  volumes, 
which  were  consecrated  to  the  defense  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  and  particularly  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  first  volume  contained  a 
letter  to  Zenobius,  advocate  of  Ernessa,  and  member  of 
the  sect  of  the  Acephali;  letters  to  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian; to  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Trapezus;  to  Domctianus 
Syndetieus,  metropolitan  of  Tarsus;  to  Brazes  the  Per- 
sian, and  to  others.  The  acts  of  a synod  {trvvoin\}) 
xpahe)  were  kept  by  Ephrem,  on  the  subject  of  certain 
heterodox  books,  panegyrics,  and  other  discourses.  The 
second  volume  contained  a treatise  in  four  books,  in  de- 
fense of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the  Synod  of  Chal- 
cedon, against  the  Nestorians,  the  Eutychians,  and  re- 
sponses on  the  theological  subjects  to  the  advocate 
Anatolius.  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate,  8.  v. ; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  lliog.  s.  v. 

Ephrem,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  was  bom  at  Sis 
in  1734.  The  objects  of  his  study  were  poetry,  elo- 
quence, theology,  history,  and  chronology.  The  pope 
appointed  him  bishop  in  partibus,  on  account  of  his 
talent  and  of  the  influence  which  he  jwssessed  with 
the  united  Armenians.  After  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Gabriel,  in  1771,  he  was  raised  to  the  patriarchal  see 


of  Sis,  and  died  in  1784,  leaving,  Explanation  of  the 
Psalms  of  David:  — Collection  of  Sacred  and  Profane 
Poetry: — A Poem  on  Genesis : — Buies  of  Armenian  Ver- 
sification : — Collection  of  Jitters,  both  in  prose  and  in 
verse: — Chronological  History  of  the  Armenian  Patri- 
archs of  Cilicia.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Glnirale, 
a.  v. 

Ephrem,  Saint , bishop  or  Mylasa,  in  Caria,  lived 
anterior  to  the  5th  century,  and  is  commemorated  Jan. 
24  at  IiCttca,  near  Mylasa,  where  he  had  been  interred. 
See  Hoefer,  None.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Epictetus,  a Roman  Stoic  philosopher,  was  bom 
at  Ilierapolis,  Phrygia,  in  the  1st  century,  and  while 
young  was  a slave  of  Epaphroditus.  When  he  became 
a freed  man  is  not  known.  He  was  involved  in  the 
proscription  by  which  Domitian  banished  all  philoso- 
phers from  Rome,  anti  retired  to  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus, 
where  he  opened  a school  of  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
held  those  conversations  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Manual  and  philosophical  lectures,  compiled  from 
his  discourses  by  his  pupil  Arrian.  His  teachings  are 
summed  up  in  the  formula,  “Bear  and  forbear."  Rec- 
ognizing only  will  and  reason,  his  highest  conception 
of  life  was  to  be  passionless  under  whatever  circum- 
stances. “Man,”  he  said,  “is  but  a pilot;  observe  the 
star,  bold  the  rudder,  and  be  not  distracted  on  thy  way,” 
He  is  supposed  to  have  committed  nothing  to  writing. 

Epigonatium  (imyovdrtnr),  a portion  of  the 
sacerdotal  habit,  used  in  both  I he  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  consisting  of  an  appendage  somewhat  resem- 
bling a small  maniple,  on  the  riglq  side  banging  from 
the  girdle.  In  the  Roman  Church  it  is  worn  only  by 
the  pope.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is  liorne  by  all  bish- 
ops, and  consists  of  brocade,  velvet,  or  some  stiff  material, 
a foot  in  dimensions,  with  a cross  wrought  upon  it.  and 
tassels  banging  from  the  three  lower  comers.  It  is  not 
used  in  the  English  Church.  See  Vestments. 

EpigSnus,  a heresiarch,  was  a disciple  of  NoPtus, 
and  came  to  Rome  about  A.D.  200,  and  there  propagated 
his  master's  opinions.  Sec  XoEtians. 

Epilenaea,  sacred  games  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  in  the  time  of  vintage,  before  the  invention 
of  the  wine-press.  They  contended  with  one  another 
in  treading  the  grapes,  who  should  soonest  press  out  the 
must,  in  the  meantime  singing  the  praises  of  Dionysus, 
and  begging  that  the  must  might  be  sweet  and  good. 

Epimanicia.  the  maniples  or  hand-pieces  of  the 
priests  of  the  Greek  Church.  They  arc  provided  with 
epimanicia  for  both  arms,  while  the  maniple  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Romish  priesthood  is  worn  on  the  left  hand  alone. 

Epinicion,  a triumphal  hymn  used  in  the  commun- 
ion service  of  the  early  Church.  It  consisted  of  the 
words,  “ Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  IIosIs !’’  It  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  Trisugion  (q.  v.). 

Epiphanians.  a branch  of  the  Cakpocratians 
(q.  v.). 

Epipbanlas,  bishop  of  Armenia,  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  7tli  century.  After  having  been  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  patriarchal 
school,  he  retired  into  a desert  near  Tevin,  whence  lie 
was  taken  to  discharge  the  functions  of  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Sourp  Garabed  (St.John  the  Baptist),  in 
the  province  of  Daron,  to  which  dignity  was  joined  the 
title  of  bishop  of  the  Mamigonians,  borne  by  Epiphn- 
nias  for  twenty  years.  In  A.D.  629  he  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Garin  (Erzerfim),  and  wrote.  The  History  of 
the  Monastery  of  Sourp  Garabetl:—The  History  of  the 
Council  at  Ephesus : — Commentary  on  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs: — Sermons.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  lliog,  Giatrale,  s.  v. 

Epiphanius,  fourteenth  bishop  and  fifth  patriarch 
OF  Constantinople,  A.D.  520-535,  seems  to  have  been 
a quiet  and  prudent  person,  well  fitted  for  that  violent 
age,  when  the  great  popular  sedition  occurred  in  that 
city  (A.D.  531),  and  when  the  emperors  prescribed  the 
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policy  of  the  Church.  His  letters  to  pope  Honnisdas 
are  extant,  also  the  sentence  of  the  court  which  he  held 
against  Scvcrusand  Peter  (Migne,  PatroL  GracAxxxvi, 
783  sq.).  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Epiphanius  op  Jerusalem,  a Greek  hagiogra- 
pher,  lived  probably  in  the  12th  century.  Allatius  ( De 
Symeonum  Script*,  p.  10G)  and  Fabricius  ( Codex  Apo- 
gryph . n.  2)  have  given  an  extract  from  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin  by  this  author;  the  entire  work  has  been  pub- 
lished since  in  the  Anecdota  Literarin  of  Amodutius. 
Epiphanius  is  also  the  author  of  a l/istoty  of  Sf.Ait- 
dretc,  the  apostle  (Allatius,  De  Symeonum  Script*,  p. 
90),  and  of  a Description  of  Jerusalem  (published  by 
Ferdinaud  Morelli  in  his  Expositio  Thematum , Paris, 
1020.  and  by  Allatius,  Yoppixm).  A MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  contains  a treatise  entitled  Epiphatui 
MonarJii  el  Presbyteri,  Character  B.  Virginia  ct  Domini 
Aoslri,  which  differs  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  cited 
above,  but  seems  to  be  by  the  same  author.  The  same 
is  also  true  of  the  MS.  entitled  De  Dissulio  quatuor 
Evangelista ru m Circa  llesurreci  ionem  Christi,  which  is 
found  in  the  same  library.  Sec  lloefer,  A our.  Biog. 
C heir  ale , s.  v. 

Epiphanius  the  Younger,  bishop  of  Constantia, 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  lie  was  rep- 
resented at  the  third  General  Council  of  Constantinople, 
in  A.D.  G80,  by  the  bishop  of  Trimithua.  Several  of  his 
discourses  attributed  to  SL  Epiphanius  belong  probably 
to  this  Epiphanius  or  to  a bishop  of  Constant  ia,  also  called 
Epiphanius.  This  latter  is  the  author  of  a letter  of 
congratulation,  which  was  addressed  to  the  patriarch 
John,  who  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  in 
8G7.  Sec  lloefer,  Aouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Episcfipa.  a name  sometimes  given  in  the  early 
Church  to  the  wife  of  a bishop.  The  word  is  used  in 
this  sense  in  the  second  Council  of  Tours,  where  it  is 
said  that  if  a bishop  have  not  a wife  there  shall  no  train 
of  women  follow  him. 

Episcop®.  a name  given  to  the  deaconesses  (q.v.) 
of  the  ancient  Christian  Church. 

Episcopate,  the  office  of  a bishop  (q.v.). 

Episc5pi  Senatus  ( bishops  of  the  senate),  a name 
given  in  the  canon  law  to  the  chapter  of  a cathedral 
(q.  v.). 

Episcopiss®,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the 
deaconesses  of  the  early  Church. 

EpiscSpus  Judaeorum  ( bishop  of  the  Jetcs). 
The  Jews  of  England,  under  the  tirst  Norman  kings, 
had  over  them  an  officer  under  this  title,  licensed  by 
the  crown,  who  judged  and  ruled  them  according  to 
their  own  law. 

Episcopus  Regionarius,  a bishop  in  the  early 
Church,  whose  labors  were  confined  to  no  particular 
place,  but  who  wandered  about  from  one  district  to  an- 
other. 

EpisSmon  (inim)pov,  i.  e.  distinguished),  a cabalis- 
tic word  much  used  in  the  Gnostic  system  of  Marcus, 
and  hinted  at  by  several  of  the  early  Church  fathers. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  8.  v. 

EpisozomSne  (imam^opivii),  a name  given  by 
the  Cappadocian  Christians  to  Ascension  day  (q.  v.), 
probably  because  on  that  day  our  salvation  was  per- 
fected. 

Epistemonarch  (Gr.  iniorapat,  to  htotc,  dp\my, 
a ruler),  an  officer  in  the  Greek  Church,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  guard  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  to  exam- 
ine all  matters  relating  to  faith. 

Epistle,  the  first  lesson  in  the  communion  sen-ice 
of  the  Church  of  England,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  generally  taken  from  the  apostolic 
epistles;  though  sometimes  from  the  Acts,  and  occa- 
sionally from  the  Old-Test,  writings.  The  form  was 
derived  from  that  of  the  Greek  and  Lntin  churches, 
where  it  was  usually  denominated  the  “ Ajiostlc.”  It 


has  been  in  use  in  the  English  Church  since  the  time 
of  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  a period  of  twelve  hundred 
years.  Sec  Hook,  Church  Diet.  s.  v. ; Staunton,  Eccles. 
Diet.  s.  v. 

Epistler,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  mentioned  in  the 
canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  injunc- 
tions of  queen  Elizabeth,  whose  duty  it  was  to  road  the 
Epistle  in  collegiate  churches.  He  was  required  to  be 
dressed  in  a cope.  The  office  is  now  obsolete. 

Epist51®  Synodic®,  a name  sometimes  given 
to  enthronistic  letters  (q.  v.),  but  more  generally  used  to 
indicate  the  circular  letters  by  which  a primate  sum- 
moned a council  of  the  Church  in  ancient  times. 

Epitrachelioil  (Gr.  ini,  upon,  and  rpajgjXoc,  the 
neck),  a vestment  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics,  winch,  in- 
stead of  being  put  round  the  neck  like  a scarf,  is  joined 
at  the  centre,  and  has  an  orifice  left  at  its  upper  end 
that  it  may  be  passed  over  the  head.  See  Stole. 

Eponamon,  a name  given  by  the  natives  of  Chili, 
in  South  America,  to  the  detdl,  as  being  strong  and 
powerful. 

Epuldn&s,  a special  order  of  priests  among  the  an- 
cicut  Itomans.  They  were  first  appointed  B.C.  198,  to 
preside  at  the  Epulum  Jovis  (q.  v.)  and  similar  feasts, 
and  were  usually  three  in  number,  although  they  were 
at  one  time  seven  and  at  another  ten. 

Eptilum  Jovis  (the  feast  of  Jupiter),  a festival  of 
the  ancient  Homans,  held  in  honor  of  the  father  of  the 
gods.  At  these  the  gods  themselves  were  supposed  to 
be  present;  for  their  statues  were  brought  on  rich  beds, 
with  their  pulcinaria  or  pillows,  and  placed  at  the  most 
honorable  part  of  the  table  as  the  principal  guests. 
The  care  of  this  apparatus  belonged  to  the  epulones 
(q.  v.).  • 

Equirla  (Lat.  equus,  “a  horse”),  two  festivals  cele- 
brated by  the  ancient  Homans,  the  one  in  February,  the 
other  in  March,  in  honor  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  at 
which  horse-racing  was  the  principal  amusement. 

Equitius,  bishop  of  Hippo  Dinrrhytus,  notorious 
for  his  turbulence,  against  whom  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage, A.l).  401,  took  steps  towards  a deposition.  Sec 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Eraclius.  See  Hsracucs. 

Erard  (Eherhard),  a Bavarian  bishop,  lived  about 
679.  He  was  the  brother  of  St.  ilidulphus,  archbishop 
of  Treves,  and  assisted  him  in  the  administration  of  his 
see.  He  was  consecrated  originnlly  bishop  of  Ardagh, 
in  Ireland,  but  finally  of  Hatisbon,  yet  without  a sta- 
tionary location.  He  is  often  given  the  title  of  the 
Blessed,  and  is  commemorated  Jan.  8 (also  Jan.  6,  Feb. 
9,  April  14,  and  Oct.  8).  See  Hoofer,  A our.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale, s.  v. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Erasmus,  Saint  (commonly  called  Elmo,  also  Ermo), 
was  bishop  of  some  see  near  Antioch,  and  is  said  to  have 
returned  to  ?'irmiat,  in  Campania,  and  then  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  Diocletian.  The  acts  of  this 
saint,  given  by  the  Bollandists,  are  entirely  apocryphal. 
It  is  pretended  that  the  body  of  Erasmus  was  preserved 
at  Gaeta,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts  which  were 
given  to  the  monastery  of  Mt.  Coelius  at  Rome,  and 
some  to  those  of  St.  Orestes.  St.  Erasmus  is  invoked  by 
the  sailors  on  the  Mediterranean  against  tempest  and 
other  danger,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  given  his 
name  to  an  electric  phenomenon  which  often  Bp|x>are  on 
top  of  the  masts  of  vessels  during  a storm.  He  is  also 
the  patron  saint  against  the  stomach-ache,  on  the  tra- 
dition that  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  evisceration.  He 
is  commemorated  June  2 (or  3).  Sec  Jameson,  Sacred 
and  Legendary  A rt,  p.  699. 

Erasmus,  Johannes,  a Dutch  theologian,  lived  in 
1593.  He  was  very  learned,  even  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  his  adversaries.  He  knew  Hebrew  well, 
and  had  corrected  Tremcllius  and  Juuius’s  version 
of  the  prophets.  Having  been  appointed  rector  at 
Antwerp,  he  confessed  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians, 
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but  William,  prince  of  Orange,  prevented  hi*  making 
proselytes,  aud  obliged  him  to  leave  Holland,  Eras- 
mus first  retired  to  Poland,  and  then  into  Transylvania, 
where  the  Unitarians  made  him  minister  at  Claudiopo- 
lis,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  he  would  not  teach 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  created  before  all  other  things. 
Erasmus  had  a great  conference  on  this  subject  with 
Faustus  Socinu*.  He  went  from  Claudiopolis  to  Cracow, 
and  asked  permission  of  the  Unitarians  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  not  believing  “ that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  at 
all  the  Son  of  God  before  his  birth  by  his  mother.”  So- 
cinu*  was  appointed  to  answer  him.  The  disputation 
lasted  two  days,  but  ended  in  the  satisfaction  of  ueithcr 
party.  See  Hocfer,  Now,  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Erath,  Acoctnx,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Jan.  28,  1648,  near  Augsburg.  In 
1679  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Dillin- 
gen,  and  dicnl  Sept.  5, 1719.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
writings,  enumerated  in  Jdchcr,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexicon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

ErSto,  in  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, was  one  of  the  nine  muses; 
her  songs  were  so  touching 
and  charming  that  they  moved 
even  the  most  callous  hearts 
to  love ; hence  also  her  name 
(from  f pof,  lore).  She  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  com- 
pose elegies  or  plaintive  verse. 

She  is  generally  represen  fed 
with  the  lyre  on  her  arm  and 
a plectrum  in  her  hand. 

Erbkram,  Heinrich 
Wilhelm,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom 
July  8, 1810,  at  Glogau.  For 
his  academical  career  he  pre- 
pared himself  at  the  Wit- 
tenberg Seminary,  and  com- 
menced his  theological  lec- 
tures at  Berlin  in  1838.  In 
1833  he  accepted  a call  to 
Kdnigsberg,  and  died  there, 

Jan.  9,  188-1.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  Gt- 
trluchU  dtr  protestantiseken  StlUen  im  Zeilalter  der 
Reformation  (Hamburg  aud  Gotha,  1848).  (B.  P.) 

Ere  (Cat,  llercus ) is  the  name  of  several  Irish  saints, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  bishop  of  Slanc,  of  royal  de- 
scent, who  died  A.D.  512,  aged  about  ninety  years,  and 
is  commemorated  on  Nov.  2. 

Erchembert  (or  Brchempert),  an  Italian  histo- 
rian, was  descended  from  the  dukes  of  Benevento.  The 
castle  of  Pilau,  where  he  resided  with  his  father,  Adel- 
gair,  was  taken  in  August,  881,  by  Paudoniilf,  count  of 
Capua,  and  F.rchembert  was  carrier!  away  a prisoner, 
but  escaper!  and  took  the  habit  of  a monk  at  the  con- 
vent of  the  Benedictines  of  Monte  Cassino.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  was  elected  abbot  of  a convent  near 
by;  but  was  driven  from  it  by  Amulf,  and  returned  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  to  his  cell.  He  wrote  a Chronicle, 
or  au  extended  history  of  the  Lombards,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  lost,  although  an  abridged  edition,  from  774  • 
to  888,  as  a continuation  of  the  work  of  Paul  Diacre, 
was  published  by  Antonio  Caracioli  (Naples,  1626);  by 
Camillo  Peregriui,  in  Ins  f/istoria  Principum  Lango- 
bnrtforvm,  etc.  (ibid.  1643).  There  is  also  attributed  to 
Erchembert,  lit  Ihstructione  ei  Renovations  Cassiensis 
Canobii: — lie  hnuttliiarum  Incursione: — Vida  J.an- 
dolfi  /,  Episcopi  Capuee,  extending  from  851  to  879,  in 
verse : — A eta  Translations  Corporis  tit.  J fatthasi,  A post. 
Sec  Hocfer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s,  v. 

Ercnat  (or  Hereoat),  an  Irish  saint,  commemo- 
rated Jan.  8 and  Oct.  30,  was  a virgin  of  Dutieane,  A.D. 
46*1,  who  died,  it  is  said,  of  love  for  St.  Benigius,  but  re- 


vived, and  spent  her  days  In  preparing  and  embroid- 
ering sacred  vestments. 

Erdaviraph,  au  impostor  who  flourished  in  Persia 
in  the  3d  century,  and  was  considered  the  real  re- 
storer of  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi.  He  professed  to 
have  fallen  into  a deep  sleep,  during  which  his  soul 
made  the  journey  to  paradise,  being  seven  days  on  the 
way. 

Erfibus  ( ioifioc , darbtess ),  in  Greek  mythology,  is 
the  infernal  region,  the  subterranean,  chaotic  night; 
being  represented  as  son  of  Chaos  and  Caligo.  Erebus 
does  not  seem  to  be  identical  with  Tartarus.  His  de- 
scendants arc  the  following,  by  Night : Age,  Death,  Fate, 
Abstinence,  Dreams,  Epiphron,  Clutho,  Lachcsis,  Atro- 
pos,  the  three  Parc®,  Dispute,  Evil,  Malice,  Nemesis, 
Euphrosyne,  Friendship,  Sympathy,  Styx,  and  Sleep. 

Erembert,  Saint,  eleventh  bishop  of  Toulouse,  was 
bom  at  Villiolicorte,  near  Poissy.  He  became  a tnouk  in 
648  at  the  abbey  of  Fontcnclle,  which  then  was  directed 
by  Wandregisilus.  Being  appointed  by  Clothaire  III  to 
the  see  of  Toulouse,  about  656,  he  governed  it  twelve 
years  with  prudence,  and  then  resigned,  and  dwelt  for 
some  time  at  his  native  home,  but  finally  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Fontcnelle,  where  be  died  in  671  or  678. 
He  is  commemorated  May  14.  See  Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginirale,  s.  V. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Erendiganus,  IU'fi,  a Swiss  theologian,  lived  ill 
the  second  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a Capu- 
chin, and  definitor  and  provincial  of  his  order.  He 
wrote,  Manuductio  Sacerdotis  (Lucerne,  1674)  :-Calen- 
darium  Spirituale  (ibid.  1698):  — Revelations*  S.  Bri- 
gittas  (ibid.  1699): — Sjxciilum  Animarum  Thames  de 
Kempis  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Hoefcr,  Now,  Biog.  Ginirale, 

8.  V. 

Erevantsi,  Mkijuiueth  (i.  c.  Mtlchieedech  of 
Erivan),  an  Armenian  doctor,  was  bora  in  1559  at 
Vejan.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  monastical  life, 
and  after  studying  under  the  famous  doctor  Nerses 
Pcgblow  about  fifteen  years,  left  his  monastery,  which 
was  situated  in  the  isle  of  Lim,  in  the  centre  of  the  lake 
of  Van,  in  order  to  visit  Armenia.  He  planted  a great 
number  of  institutions  of  education,  and  returned  to  bis 
monastery.  The  patriarch,  Moses  III,  sent  him  out 
again  ns  director  of  the  patriarchal  school  of  Echmi- 
adzin. He  died  at  Erivan  in  1631, leaving  several  MSS. 
on  grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  philosophical  subjects. 
See  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  r. 

Ergas,  Joskim!  bai- Immanuel,  a Jewish  rabbi,  who 
flourished  at  Leghorn  in  the  18th  century,  is  the  author 
of  WB  O,  a Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Ca- 

bala, written  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  (Amsterdam, 
1736) : — CTb-B  SP12"  0,  Introduction  to  (he  Science  of 
the  True  Cabala  (ibid.): — a collection  of  decisions, 
SJ0T»  *nan  rn©  (Leghorn,  1742).  See  Furst,  BibL 
Jnd,  i,  247 ; Jdchcr,  Allgnneines  Gelehrten-Lexibon,*.  v. 

(a  p.) 

Erhard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  a German  theologian  of 
the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  who  lived  in  the  first  part 
of  the  18th  century,  wrote,  Gloria  S.  Benedict!  (Augs- 
burg, 1720): — Opus  Rhetoricum: — Die  Bibtl  I.atcinisch 
und  Deutsch  (ibid.  1726) : — Manuals  Biblicum  (1724):— 
Polycrates  Gtrsensis,  etc.  (1729) : — Commentariut  in  Uni - 
versa  Biblia  (Augsburg,  1735) : — De  Imita/ione  Christi 
(about  1739)  •.—Concordantiie  Bibliomm  Wessofontanes 
(Augsburg,  1751).  Sec  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v. 

Eribert.  archbishop  of  Milan,  A.D.  1015,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  intrigues  that  then  divided  Italy. 
He  was  a uoted  warrior,  and  established  a military  or- 
der of  the  Ilumiliati,  which  subsisted  till  1570.  See 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Eric  of  Brandenburg,  twenty-sixth  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  was  son  of  John  I,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  was  elected  in  1278.  He  bad  a stormy  adniinistra* 
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tion,  and  died  in  1295.  See  Hoefcr,  Nour.  Diog.  Gini- 
rale, s.  v. 

Erls  (ipic,  st’  ife),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  per- 
sonification of  Discord,  the  daughter  of  Night.  When 
the  deities  were  merrily  assembled  at  the  wedding  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  Eris  threw  an  apple  among  them, 
bearing  the  inscription  “ To  the  most  beautiful.”  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Minerva  claimed  it.  Had  Jupiter  decided 
in  favor  of  one  he  would  have  incurred  the  bitter  en- 
mity of  the  others,  and  hence  he  refused  to  announce 
his  opinion ; therefore  Paris  was  authorized  to  decide. 
Power  and  greatness,  wisdom  and  fame,  offered  by  the 
earnest  goddesses,  had  no  influence  with  him ; for  Venus 
promised  him  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  Greece  ns  a 
possession.  That  goddess  therefore  received  the  prize 
of  beauty ; Paris  carried  off  Helena,  the  Trojan  war  was 
> the  result,  and  all  the  deities  took  a part  in  it : Juno  and 
Minerva  as  enemies  of  the  Trojans;  Venus,  Apollo,  and 
Mars  on  the  side  of  those  against,  whom  war  was  made. 


i 


Erkenwald,  the  fourth  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons, 
whose  episcopal  see  was  London,  was  brother  of  St.  Elh-  ' 
elburga,  and  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Stallington,  in 
Lindsey,  of  a noble  family.  From  Bede  we  learn  that 
be  was  already  noted  for  sanctity  when  raised  to  the 
episcopate  in  676.  He  died  in  690,  and  is  commemo- 
rated April  30  as  the  founder  of  St.  Paul’s  (where  his 
remains  were  interred),  and  also  of  one  or  two  monas- 
teries. Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Dior/,  e.  v. 

Erkiglit,  in  Greenland  mythology,  are  the  spirits 
of  war,  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  country,  cruel,  and 
enemies  of  man.  They  are  represented  as  large  men  i 
with  animal  heads.  Probably  this  superstition  came  j 
from  an  ancient  tradition,  which  gives  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Greenland  very  warlike  inhabitants,  who  some-  j 
times  pressed  to  all  |>art3  of  the  island  in  plundering  and 
devastating  expeditions,  and  destroyed  all  living  beings. 

Erlkoillg,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  probably  akin  to 
Elfkdnig,  the  ruler  of  the  ethereal  beings  which  arc 
called  elves  (q.  v.).  He  is  not  dangerous  to  grown  per- 
sons, but  often  abducts  children  of  Christians  before  they 
are  baptized,  not  from  any  evil  motive,  but  because  he 
takes  a great  joy  in  them,  and  because  the  elves  gen- 
erally glory  in  coming  into  contact  with  human  beings. 
He  is  represented  as  an  unusually  large,  bearded  mnn, 
with  a shining  crown  and  a wide,  trailing  mantle. 

Erloersortok,  in  Greenland  mythology,  is  the  rul- 
er of  the  air,  the  evil  principle.  He  is  cruel  and  cun- 
ning ; waylaying  those  who  nre  on  the  way  to  heaven, 
and  lives  on  their  vitals,  which  he  tears  from  them. 


Ermelendis  (or  Hermelinda),  Saint,  was  bom 
at  Odencn,  near  Louvain,  about  550.  She  was  of  a 
rich  family  of  Brabant,  and  was  but  twelve  years  old 
when  she  resolved  to  consecrate  herself  to  God.  Some 
time  later  her  parents  tried  to  induce  her  to  marry,  but 
she  cut  off  her  own  hair  in  their  presence  and  hid  her- 
self in  the  solitudes  of  the  vicinity.  She  only  left  her 
cell,  with  bare  feet,  when  she  assisted  at  the  divine  ser- 
vices. Two  young  men,  brothers,  and  lords  of  the  place, 
having  designs  upon  her  chastity,  Ermelinde  retired  to 
a more  secluded  place  called  Meldric  (now  Meldacrt), 
near  Hugard  (Ilrabant),  and  subsisted  there  on  fruits 
and  herbs  till  her  death,  about  A.D.  595.  Forty-eight 
years  afterwards  her  obscure  tomb  was  discovered,  and 
acha|>el  was  erected  over  it,  which  has  since  perished. 
She  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  29.  See  Hocfer,  Xour. 
Dior/.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Diog.  s.  v. 

Ermenaire  ( f/ermenarius ),  twenty-sixth  bishop  of 
Autun,  A.D.  678,  piously  buried  the  mutilated  remains 
of  his  predecessor,  St.  Leger. 

Ermenfrid,  abbot  of  Cuisance,  in  Franche-Comui, 
entered  monastic  life,  atiout  627,  at  Luxeuil ; and  com- 
ing into  possession,  by  inheritance,  of  the  monastery  at 
Cuisance,  restored  it,  and  died  there  in  old  age.  He  is 
commemorated  on  Sept.  25.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Diog.  8.  v. 


Ernan  (also  Mernoc),  the  name  of  several  Irish 
saints,  one  of  whom  was  uncle,  and  two  others  nephews, 
of  St.  Columba. 

Ernest  or  Saxony,  forty-first  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, was  elected  to  that  sec  Jan.  19, 1476 ; but  the  pope 
declined  at  first  to  consecrate  him,  and  he  had  a long 
contest  with  Adolphus  of  Anhalt  and  the  citizens  of 
Magdeburg  before  he  secured  quiet  possession  of  the 
see.  He  died  Aug.  3, 1513.  See  Hoefcr,  .Vour.  Diog. 
Ginirale,  8.  v. 

Ernesti,  OUnther  Gottlieb,  an  Evangelical 
preacher  of  Germany,  was  born  June  25,  1759,  at  Co- 
burg. He  studied  at  Jena,  was  for  some  time  employed 
by  the  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  Hildburg- 
hausen,  and  died  there,  June  28,  1797,  being  court- 
preacher  at  the  time.  Most  of  his  publications  were 
sermons.  See  Dbring,  Die  Gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
landS,  8.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Ernesti,  Heinrich  Friedrich  Theodor  Lnd- 
wig,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  May 
27,  1814,  at  Brunswick.  He  studied  at  Gottingen; 
was  in  1838  deacon  nt  his  native  place,  in  1842  pastor 
at  Wolfenbtlttel,  in  1843  superintendent,  in  1850  mem- 
ber of  consistory,  and  in  1858  general  superintendent, 
and  died  at  Wolfenbllttel,  Aug.  17, 1880.  He  published 
Expositions  on  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  (1861),  which 
is  used  in  many  places  as  the  official  manual  for  relig- 
ious instruction.  He  also  wrote,  Ursprung  der  Siimle 
nuch  Paulinischen  I^ehrbegriff  (Gottingen,  1862,2  vol*.): 
— Die  Ethik  des  Apostels  Paulus  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1880). 
His  earliest  work  was  De  Prrrdara  Christi  in  Apostolis 
l nstituendis  Sapient ia  atque  Prudentia  (ibid.  1834).  Sec 
Zuchold,  Bill.  J'heol.  i,  332  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Ernesti,  Jakob  Daniel,  a German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Rochlitz,  Dec.  3,  1640.  He 
studied  till  the  age  of  fifteen  under  his  father,  Daniel, 
and  then  at  Leipsic  and  Altenburg,  and  became,  in 
1668,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Evbitsch,  rector  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Altenburg  in  1678,  deacon  in  1683,  arcb- 
deacon  in  1685,  and  finally  consistorial  assessor  in  1705. 
He  died  Dec.  15, 1707.  His  principal  works  are,  Pro- 
dromus  A panthismatum  (Altenburg,  1672);  — Stleda 
1/istorica  Rariorum  Casuum  (ibid.  1680).  bee  Hoefcr, 
None.  Diog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Ernesti,  Johann  Christian,  a Lutheran  thco- 
loginn  of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  13, 1695.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  and  died  superintendent  in 
Langensalza,  in  1770.  A list  of  his  writings  is  given 
in  J Ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-I Axikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Ernesti,  Johann  Christoph,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  1 1, 1662.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  and  died  there  doctor  of  theology,  Aug. 
11, 1722,  leaving  Disputuliones  de  Dibliis  Polyglottis : — 
De  A nliquo  Excotnniunicandi  Jlitu  :—Dc  Dialogis  Doc- 
tor um  Veteris  Ecclesice : — De  A bsoluto  Reprobationis 
Decreto.  See  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-  Lex  ikon, 
s.  v. ; FUrst,  DM.  Jud.  i,  247.  (B.  P.) 

Ernesti,  Johann  Heinrich  Martin,  a Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  26,  1755,  at 
Mittwitz,  near  Cronach,  and  died  at  Coburg,  May  10, 
1836.  He  wrote,  Irene.  (Sulzbach,  1828): — Ueher  Cen- 
sur-  und  Bucher rerbote,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1829): — Der 
Kirchen-Staitt  (Nuremberg.  1830).  See  Zuchold,  Dibl. 
Theol.  i,  833 ; Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  610;  ii, 
321,322.  (B.  P.) 

Eromangan  Version  or  tiif.  Sciuftckes.  This 
language  is  spoken  in  the  island  of  Eromanga,  one  of 
the  New  Hebrides  group.  The  version  of  Luke's  gos- 
pel. which  was  published  in  1864,  was  begun  by  the 
Rev.  G.  N.  Gordon,  who  was  cruelly  massacred  by  the 
natives  in  1860.  The  work  was  completed  by  his  broth- 
er, the  Rev.  James  I.  The  latter  has  since  translated 
the  book  of  Genesis,  which  was  printed  at  Sydney  in 
1868,  and  was  followed  by  Matthew's  gosjiel  in  1869,  nt 
London.  In  1878  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  which  were 
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translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Robertson,  were  published 
at  the  request  of  the  New  Hebrides  mission  at  Sydney. 
These  are  at  present  the  only  parts  of  the  Scripture 
translated  into  this  language.  (B.  P.) 

Erovaz.  grand  priest  to  the  gods  of  Armenia.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Erovant  II,  who  intrusted  him  with 
the  direction  of  the  supreme  national  cultus,  and  also 
placed  in  his  care  the  fortress  of  l’acaran,  the  ecclesi- 
astical capital  of  Armenia.  Sempad  the  l’acratide,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  that  place  after  the  death  of 
Erovant,  drowned  Erovaz  in  the  river  Akhouriau,  A.D. 
88,  and  took  away  his  treasures  and  his  five  hundred 
slaves*  See  Ilocfer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Erskine,  Charles,  a cardinal  of  Scotch  descent, 
was  born  at  Rome,  Feb.  18, 1753.  After  entering  the 
profession  of  a lawyer  when  still  quite  young,  he  at- 
tained a rare  knowledge  of  Latin  and  philosophy,  and 
was  honored  by  Pius  VI,  who  himself  had  been  a lawyer. 
During  the  French  revolution,  Erskine  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  London  by  that  pontiff,  remained  there  for 
eight  years,  and  when  he  came  back  to  Italy  under 
Pius  VII  received  the  cardinal's  hat.  When  afterwards 
he  went  to  Paris  he  was  welcomed  by  the  consular  gov- 
ernment. Erskine  died  March  19,  1811.  Sec  Ilocfer, 
A our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Erskine  (or  Areskine),  Henry,  a Scotch  divine, 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  thirty-three  children  of  Ralph 
Erskine  of  Shiclfield.  was  born  at  Drvburgh  in  1624,  where 
he  received  his  early  education.  He  took  his  master’s 
degree  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1645.  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  by  the  Presbyterians  in  Eng- 
land. to  the  living  at  Cornhill,  in  Durham,  but  was  soon 
ejected  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  in  1662,  and  returned 
to  his  own  country.  But  the  persecutions  carried  on 
then  in  Scotland  required  him  to  take  refuge  in  Hol- 
land. In  1687,  when  king  James's  toleration  was  pro- 
claimed, Mr.  Erskine  embraced  it ; amt  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  presbytery  in  1690.  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  Chirnsidc,  in  Berwickshire.  He  died  Aug. 
10,  1G96.  He  never  published  any  of  his  works.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet-  a.  v. ; Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i, 
427,  451. 

Erskine  (or  Erakyn),  John,  a Scotch  clergy- 
man, of  Dun,  knight,  son  of  John  Erskyne,  of  Dun,  was 
bom  about  1508;  studied  first  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  then  on  the  Continent.  Having  imbibed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he  taught  them  to  the  son 
of  Alexander  Straton,  a neighbor  who  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  life  for  his  opinions,  at  Edinburgh,  in  August, 
1534.  He  led  many  other  persons  to  embrace  the  new 
principles,  and  secured  for  them  safety  and  protection. 
When  the  English  invaded  Montrose,  in  1548,  Erskine, 
supported  by  his  townsmen,  repulsed  them  with  a loss 
of  eight  hundred  of  the  invaders.  He  lived  a retired 
life  till  John  Knox  appeared,  in  1555,  when  he  joined 
him  at  Edinburgh,  took  part  with  his  followers  in  their 
public  services,  and  was  coadjutor  with  Knox  till  a se- 
cession took  place.  He  was  one  of  the  eight  appointed 
by  parliament,  in  1557,  to  witness  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  with  the  dauphin  of  France.  On  his  return,  in 
1558,  he  assisted  in  forming  a Church  of  the  Reformation, 
became  an  exhortcr,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen- 
dowager  against  the  Romanists,  with  whose  dissimula- 
tions, in  1559,  the  people  at  Perth  became  so  enraged 
that  they  attacked  the  monasteries,  and  cast  down  the 
images,  sparing  only  the  places  of  worship  through  the 
influence  of  Erskine  and  Knox.  He  was  nominnted  by 
the  lords  and  barons,  in  July,  1560,  the  first  minister  at 
Montrose  under  tho  Reformation,  sat  in  the  first  Cen- 
tral Assembly,  1560,  and  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  Angus  and  Meams,  in  1561.  Of  the  first  fifty-six 
General  Assemblies,  he  attended  forty' -four,  and  was 
the  moderator  over  five  of  them,  three  times  in  succes- 
sion. He  was  a member  of  the  convention  at  Leith  in 
1571;  had  to  summon  principals,  and  three  regents  of 
the  university,  and  try  them  for  teaching  popery,  in 


1567  and  1569,  and  on  their  refusal  to  accept  the  new 
faith  they  were  deprived  by  the  privy  council.  He 
several  times  offered  his  resignation,  which  was  always 
declined,  and  he  died  March  12, 1589,  having  been  sec- 
ond only  to  Knox  in  accomplishing  and  securing  the 
work  of  the  Reformation,  lie  governed  his  portion  of 
the  Church  with  singular  wisdom  and  authority,  disal- 
lowing all  innovations.  He  was  a man  of  courage, 
zeal,  learning,  prudence,  generosity,  and  liberality.  He 
compiled  and  published  part  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  887. 

Erskine,  Thomas,  of  Linlathcn, Scotland,  a writer 
on  theology  and  religion,  was  bom  Oct.  13, 1788.  After 
lieing  educated  at  the  high-school  of  Edinburgh  and  at 
Durham,  he  attended  the  literary  and  law  classes  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1810  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  faculty  of  advocates.  On  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  in  1816,  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate  of  Linlathcn,  near  Dundee,  and  retired 
from  the  bar,  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
discussion — either  by  conversation,  by  letters,  or  by  lit- 
erary publications — of  the  most  important  religious  ques- 
tions. He  died  nt  Edinburgh,  March  20,  1870.  Ills 
principal  works  are,  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence 
for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion  (1820): — an  Essay 
on  Faith  (1822): — and  the  Unconditional  Freeness  of 
the  Gospel  (1828).  These  have  all  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions,  and  have  also  been  translated  into  French. 
He  also  wrote,  The  Brazen  Serpent  (1831): — The  Doc- 
trine of  Election  (1839) : — a posthumous  work  entitled 
Spiritual  Order  and  Other  Papers  (1871),  and  various 
essays.  Two  volumes  of  his  Letters,  edited  by  William 
Hanna,  D.D.,  with  reminiscences  by  dean  Stanley  and 
principal  Shairp,  appeared  in  1877.  See  Encyclop,  Brit. 
9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Erskine,  William,  a Scotch  nominal  prelate,  was 
minister  of  Cnmpsey  and  commcndator  of  Paisley.  He 
was  a titular  bishop  of  Glasgow  in  1585,  but  was  never 
consecrated.  He  held  the  office  but  two  years.  Sec 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  262. 

Erthal,  Fuaxz  Lui>wio  vox,  a German  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Loiir-on-tho-Main,  Sept.  16, 1730.  He  studied 
law  at  Wtlrzburg,  and  when  thirty-three  years  of  age 
became  a member  of  the  chapter  there.  The  emperor 
Joseph  II  appointed  him  to  several  high  positions,  and 
in  1779  he  was  made  prince-bishop  of  Bamberg  and 
Wtlrzburg.  His  government  was  in  every  respect  an 
excellent  one.  He  died  Feb.  16, 1795,  leaving,  Zeit  und 
Pflicht  der  Christen  (Wtlrzburg,  1793) : — Reden  an  das 
Landcolk  (Bamberg,  1797).  See  Schmid,  iu  Herzog- 
Plitt’s  Real- Encyclop.  9.  v. ; Geschichle  der  Katholikirche 
Dcutschlands  (Munich,  1872) ; Bernhard,  Franz  Ludtcig 
von  Erthal  (Tubingen,  1852).  (B.  P.) 

Erwin,  Alexander  R.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Louisiana, 
Jan.  12,  1820,  of  pious  Baptist  parents.  He  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1839;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1840,  and  in  1842  entered  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference. In  1848  lie  was  appointed  president  of  Clarks- 
ville Female  Academy;  in  1854  re-entered  the  regular 
work;  in  1859  was  appointed  president  of  Huntsville 
Female  College,  and  died  Jan.  10,  I860.  Dr.  Erwin 
was  manly  and  dignified  in  appearance,  humble  and 
cheerful  in  spirit,  extensive  in  knowledge,  and  energetic 
in  labor.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  South,  1800,  p.  212. 

Erythraeus,  Joachim  (1),  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  horn  Dec.  13,  1037,  at  Bela,  in  Upper  Hun- 
gary. lie  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  for  some  time 
archdeacon  in  his  native  country.  When  the  evangel- 
ical preachers  had  to  leave  Hungary,  he  went  to  Pom- 
erania, and  was  appointed  pastor  at  Stettin,  where  he 
died,  March  21,  1699.  He  wrote,  Dissert.de  AttnbutU 
Dei: — Synopsis  Biblica  Slila  Ligato  Scripta: — Brevi- 
arium  BilAicum: — Apodcmica  Sacra : — hrjtositio  Con- 
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fessionis  Auguslana.  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gtlehr- 
tm-Ixxikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Erythraeus,  Joachim  (2),  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  bom  Jan.  28,  1663.  With  his  father  he  went  to 
Pomerania,  was  in  1688  deacon,  and  in  1700  succeeded 
his  father.  He  died  April  28, 1703.  See  Jocher,  AU- 
gr  in  tints  Gelehrten-lxxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Erythropel,  a name  common  to  several  Lutheran 
ministers  of  Germany : 

1.  David  Rupert,  was  born  March  30, 1653.  at  Hano- 
ver, and  studied  at  Jena.  In  1679  he  was  court-preacher 
at  his  native  place,  in  1685  member  of  consistory,  in  1698 
superintendent,  in  1706  first  court  - preacher,  and  died 
Dec.  22,  173*2.  He  wrote,  Ik  Montibus  l'ietatis: — Ik 
Ministri*  Ecdesiarum  A u gust  ana  Confessionis.  See 
Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Ixxikon,  s.  V. 

2.  David  Wilhelm,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  at 
Hanover,  June  20,  1687.  He  studied  at  different  uni- 
versities, and  aft«?r  his  return  commenced  his  ministry* 
in  his  native  city  in  1710.  He  was  intrusted  with  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  positions,  and  died  in  February, 
1758.  He  wrote,  Ik  Eutis  Calicis  F.ucharittici  (Helm- 
stud  t,  1708). 

3.  George.  was  bom  at  Hanover  in  1607,  studied  at 
Rinteln  and  Jena,  and  died  in  his  native  city  in  1669. 

4.  Marti*,  was  born  at  Hanover  in  1610.  He  stud- 
ied at  Helmstiidt  and  Marburg,  was  in  1631  pastor  at 
Darmstiidt,  in  1618  court-preacher  and  general  super- 
intendent, and  diet!  June  1, 1655.  He  wrote,  Patholo- 
gica  Chrisli  Prophetic  a (Marburg,  1610) : — Thesaurus 
Connubialis,  or  Geistlicher  Kheschatz  in  Prcdigien  (ibid. 
1641). 

5.  RrPF.irr,  father  of  Martin,  was  bom  in  1556,  stud- 
ied at  Lcipsic  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  in  1581  con- 
rector  at  Hanover.  In  1585  he  was  made  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  1596  of  St.  George's,  and 
died  Oct.  7, 1C*26.  lie  wrote,  .1  nalysis  Ixegica  in  Epistol. 
et  Er  angel.  Dominic.  Pericopas : — Post  ilia  Methodica  in 
EpistoL  (t  Ecangelia  : — Theologia  A postolica  et  Me- 
theulica,  or  exposition  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  Peter, 
James,  Jude,  John,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews: — 
Harmonies  Hist orica  IV  Ecaugelistarum : — Catena  A te- 
rra in  Harmon.  Evangel.  Sec  J ocher,  A Ugemeines  Ge- 
teh rten- Lerilon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Esaias  of  Egypt,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  was  abbot  of  some  monastery  in  that  coun- 
try, and  left  a large  number  of  MSS.,  nearly  all  in  Greek. 
Asscroani  cites  some  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  but  these 
are  probably  translations  from  the  Greek.  Several 
have  been  published,  viz.,  Chapters  on  the  Ascetic  and 
Quiet  Life  (KffxiXaia  snpi  aoKijt 7iu>c  r at  r)ov\iac),  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  l’/usaurus  A sccticus  of  Peter 
l’ossin  (Paris,  1681) : — Prcecepta  seu  Concilia  Posit  a 
Tironibus  (Augsburg,  1759): — Oratiemes,  a Latin  trans- 
lation of  twenty-nine  discourses,  or  rather  apothegms, 
published  by*  Franc.  Zini,  with  other  ascctica!  writings 
by  St.  Nilus  and  other  theologians  (Venice,  1571): — 
Dubitationes  in  Visionem  Ezechitlis,  in  MS.  in  the  royal 
library  of  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  has  been  described  by* 
Montfaueon,  but  it  has  not  been  printed.  It  is  doubtful 
if  all  these  works  arc  by  the  same  author,  ns  there  may 
have  been  several  writers  of  this  name  in  Egypt.  Sec 
I loefer,  .Your.  Hiog.  Generate , s.  v. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Escalante,  Juan  Antonio,  a reputable  Spanish 
historical  painter,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1630,  and 
studied  under  Francisco  Rizi.  There  are  a number  of 
his  works  in  the  churches  of  Madrid,  which  are  highly 
praised,  among  which  is  a fine  picture  of  St.  Catharine, 
in  San  Miguel ; and  an  altar-piece  representing  The 
Dead  Christ,  with  other  figures,  in  the  Church  of  Es- 
piritu  Santo.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1670.  See  Iloefer, 
.Your.  Hiog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Eschenbach,  Andreas  Christian,  a German  di- 
vine and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  March  21, 


1663,  and  was  educated  at  Altdorf,  where,  in  1681,  he  re- 
ceived the  poetic  crown.  He  went  to  Jena  and  taught 
the  classics  with  considerable  reputation.  He  travelled 
through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  on  his  return  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  Church  of  Wehrd,  in  Nurem- 
berg. In  1691  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  schools 
of  Altdorf,  and  iu  1695  was  recalled  to  Nuremberg  as 
deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  and  professor  of  elo- 
quence, poetry,  history,  and  the  Greek  language  in  St. 
Giles's  College,  to  which  office,  in  1705,  was  added  that 
of  pastor  of  St.  Clare.  He  died  Sept.  24,  1722.  Some 
of  his  philological  dissertations  were  printed  in  1700,  in 
the  Syntagma  Secundum  Dissert  at  iomnn  Philologicarnm 
(Rotterdam,  8vo).  His  Epigenes  sire  Commentarius  in 
Eragmenia  Orphica , was  published  at  Nuremberg  (1702, 
Ito).  He  translated  into  German.  Allix  on  The  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  on  The  Coming  of  the 
Messiah.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Jocher,  AR- 
gemeines  Geleh  rten-  Lerilon,  a v. 

Eschenburg,  Bernhard,  a Lutheran  theologian 
: of  Germany,  who  died  at  Lllbeek,  Sept.  30,  183*2,  is  the 
author  of,  Vertuch  einer  Geschichte  der  6 jTent  lichen  Re- 
ligionsrvrtrdge  (Jena,  1785).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  628 ; ii,  57.  (Ik  P.) 

Eschenburg,  Johann  Joachim,  a Lutheran 
hymn -writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  7,  1743.  at 
1 Hamburg,  and  died  at  Brunswick,  Feb.  29,  18*20.  He 
is  the  author  of  twelve  hymns.  See  Jordens.  Lexicon i 
deut scher  Dichter  und  Prosaistm,  vi,  768-798;  Schroder, 
j lexicon  der  Hamburgischen  Schriftsteller,  voL  ii;  Koch, 
(ieschichicdes  deutsehen  Kirchenliedes,  vi,  *237  sq. ; Winer, 

1 Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  290.  (B.  P.) 

Eschenmayer,  Adam  Card  August,  a German 
philosophical  writer,  was  bom  July  4,  1768,  at  Ncuen- 
burg.  In  1811  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Tubingen,  but  retired  in  1836  from  his  academ- 
ical position  to  Kirchhcim,  and  diet!  there.  Nor.  17, 
1852.  He  wrote,  Die  Philoscphie  in  ihrem  I'ebergange 
zur  Sichtphilosophie  (Erlangen,  1803):  — System  der 
Mnralphilosophie  (Stuttgart.  1818): — Religiemrphiloso- 
phie  (Tubingen,  1818-21,8  vols.): — Die  Hegelsche  Re- 
ligumsphilosophie  rerglichen  rr\it  dem  christlichen  Prinzip 
(ibid.  1831),  written  against  Hegel : — Der  Ischarueis- 
mus  unserer  Tage  (ibid.  1835),  written  against  the  Life 
of  Jesus,  by  Strauss: — Charakterisiik  des  Cnglaube «*. 
Halbglaubtns  und  Voltglaubens  (ibid.  1838): — Gnendriu 
der  jXatuiphilosophie  (ibid.  1832) : — Grvndzige  der 
christlichen  PhUosophie  (Basle,  1810): — Organon  des 
I Christenthums  (Stuttgart.  1813) : — Seeks  Ptrioden  der 
christlichen  Kirche  (Heilbroun,  1851).  Sec  Lichten- 
!>er*er,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Rdigieuses.  s.  v.;  Winer. 

; Hatulbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  286,  288,  429,  551,  591 ; ii,  10; 
Zuchold,  HibL  TheoL  i,  336.  (Ik  P.) 

Eschius.  See  Van  F.schk 

Eschrakites  ( enlightened ).  a Mohammedan  sect 
who  give  themselves  to  contemplation.  Their  medita- 
; tions  pertain  chiefly  to  God,  whom  they,  unlike  the 
| other  Mohammedans,  believe  to  be  a trinity  of  persons. 

| Wherever  the  Koran  conflicts  with  their  doctrines  they 
! consider  it  abrogated.  They  hold  in  utter  contempt 
the  gross  notions  of  Mohammed  concerning  the  sensual 
i pleasures  of  paradise,  and  consider  man’s  supreme  bap- 
' pincss  to  consist  in  the  contemplation  of  divinity.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Mohammedan 
sects,  resembling  more  nearly*  than  any  other,  both  in 
faith  and  practice, ordinary  Christians. — Gardner.  Eeriths 
of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Escobar,  Bartolomeo  de,  a Spanish  missionary, 
who  spent  his  life  and  fortune  in  pious  labors,  was  bum 
' at  Seville  in  1562.  He  became  a Jesuit  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  lived  seventeen  years,  and  afterwards 
spent  three  years  at  Lima,  dying  there  in  16*24.  and  leav- 
I ing,  Conciemes  in  Quinquagesima  (Lyons.  1C  17) : — Coxtci- 
ones  de  Eestis  Domini  (Paris,  16*21): — Condones  super 
I Omnes  Be  a tee  Virginis  Eestiritates  (ibid,  cod.); — Ser • 
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manes  de  la  Concepcion  (Oviedo,  1622). 

Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  8.  v. 

Escobar  ( del  Carro),  Juan,  a Spanish  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Puente  tic  Cantos  (Andalusia) ; taught  law 
with  success  at  the  College  of  Santa  Maria  and  at  the 


See  Hoefer,  j tabeds),  and  Armenian  princes,  likewise  several  Greek 
doctors,  came  together.  During  the  conference  of  one 
month,  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches  was  decreed. 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  recognised  as  the  fourth 
General  Council,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  feast  of 


University  of  Seville;  became  afterwards  inquisitor  at  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  celebrated  separate- 
Murcia  and  at  Cordova,  and  died  at  Madrid  after  1G42,  '}’  from  that  of  bis  baptism.  Most  of  the  l’erso-Ar- 


1 earing,  I ft  Puritate  Sancti  Officii  Inquisitionis,  etc.  (Ly 
ons,  1637) : — De  L'lroque  Foro  (Cordova,  1642):  — De 
Confessariis,  etc.  (ibid.  eod. ):  — De  If  one  Canontds 
(ibid,  eod.) : — A ntilogia,  etc.  (ibid.  cod.).  See  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Diop.  Generate,  s.  v, 


mcniau  bishops  adhered  to  the  decisions  of  the  council. 
Many  of  the  theologians  who  had  attached  themselves 
to  the  anathematized  doctrines  received  Esdras  very 
coldly  when  he  came  back  to  Tevin,  the  scat  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  loudly  disapproved  his  last  acts.  The 


Escobar,  Marina  de,  a Spanish  foundress  of  re-  c,‘ief  of  this  party,  John  Malragometsi,  was  ill-treated 

by  order  of  the  patriarch  ami  sent  into  exile  as  a here- 
tic. Esdras  died  in  689,  of  sorrow,  it  is  said,  lie  has 


ligious  orders,  was  born  at  Valladolid,  Feb.  8,  1554. 
Although  the  daughter  of  rich  parents,  she  refused  mar- 
riage. She  had  visions  very  frequently,  in  which  Sts. 
Gertrude,  Brigitta,  and  Mathilda  appeared  to  her.  In 
1582  a number  of  women  desired  to  share  her  mode  of 
living,  and  retired  under  her  guidance  to  a monastery, 
to  which  she  gave  the  name  of  liecollectim  of  St.  Drid- 


becu  differently  judged  by  his  compatriots;  the  histo- 
rians John  VI  Catliolicos  and  Michael  Asori  (or  the 
Syrian)  call  him  ignorant,  while  the  Armenians  united- 
ly reverence  him  ns  a saint.  During  his  time  Armenia 
was  ravaged  by  the  Arabs,  who  massacred  thirty  thou- 


get.  She  died  June  9,  1633.  Her  Life,  begun  by  P.  8n»<1  ft  ofTe'’in*  „N!f8e\!II«  b“*!op 

Del  Puente,  was  finished  by  1*.  Cachupin,  the  provincial  °f.  succeeded  Esdras.  Sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog. 


of  the  Jesuits  of  Castile  (Madrid,  1665).  Sec  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Diog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Escobar,  Pedro  Suarez  de,  a Spanish  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Medina ; belonged  to  the  order  of  the 
Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  and  went  into  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, preaching  the  Catholic  faith  in  Mexico.  He  be- 
came successively  first  theologian  of  the  cathedral  of 
that  city,  pnefect  of  the  province,  anil  bishop  of  Guada- 
laxara.  lie  died  at  Tluicapan  in  1591,  leaving,  Es- 
eata  del  Para  iso  Celestial: — Silva  de  la  Perfection 
Eeangelica  : — llelox  de  Princijres : — Sermones  de  los 
Erangtlios  de  Todo  el  Ado  (Madrid,  1601).  See  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Diop.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Escuara.  Sec  Basqck  Spanish. 


Generate,  s.  v. 

Eager,  IIans,  a Dutch  theologian  and  hebraist,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam,  Jan.  2,  1696.  He  was  preacher  at 
Ost-  and  Wester- Blocker,  at  Xnarden,  Middelburg,  and 
finally  at  Amsterdam.  In  1755  he  was  called  as  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  antiquities  at  Leyden,  where  he  had 
been  teaching  theology  before,  and  died  there,  May  28 
of  same  year,  leaving,  Mosi*  Maimonidis  Constitutio  de 
Siglis  (Leyden,  1727) : — Oratio  de  Supremo  Ecclesiee 
Doctore  ( ibid.  1740  ) : — De  Regimine  Ecdesue  ( ibid. 
1741): — De  Fontibus  Theologies  (ibid.  1751).  See  Hoe- 
fer, Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Eshbili,  Yom-Tob  ben  - Abraham,  a famous  Tal- 
mudist of  the  13th  century,  is  known  for  his  novellas  on 


almost  all  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud.  These  novellas, 
Esdaile,  J amks,  DD  a Scotch  clergyman,  became  or  a,BVin  arc  hi  h,  flpprcciatctl  bv  Talmudic  scliol- 
n tutor  in  the  familv  of  Mr.  Christie,  of  Duric;  was  h-  : ’ , , ....  , . . 

censed  to  preach  in  June,  1803;  presented  by  the  town  «"(1  are  therefore  often  reprinted  A complete  list 
council  to  the  second  charge  at  Montrose  in  June,  and  oft hem  is  given  by  tUnt,BM.Jud.  i,  -_•.(.  .) 
ordained  Aug.  14, 1805;  promoted  to  the  East  Church.  Eahean.  For  this  Biblical  site  Lieut.  Conder  sug- 
Perth,  Oct.  18,  1810;  resigned  his  charge,  which  was  Rests  ( Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  313)  the 
June  15, 1844,  after  securing  a bond  from  the  present  ruined  village  es-Simia,  lying  three  and  a half 


accepted 

magistrates  for  an  annuity  of  £200,  having  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  ability  and  a high 
degree  of  acceptance  and  usefulness.  He  died  Jan.  8, 
1854,  aged  eighty  years.  He  published,  Christian  The- 
ology  (Kdinb.  1823) — Apocraphy,  for  the  Perthshire 
Bible  Society  (1826) : — .4  letter  to  the  Re r.  IF.  A . Thom- 
son (Perth,  eod.) : — Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism 
(ibid.  1829) : — Civil  and  Religious  Institutions  Necessa- 
rily and  Insejhirably  Connected  (ibid.  1833): — The  Vol- 
untary Church  Scheme  icithout  Foundation  in  Scripture, 
Reason,  or  Common-sense  (ibid.  1834)  : — The  Spirit, 
Principles,  anti  Reasoning  of  the  Voluntaries  Exposed 
(ibid,  eod.),  with  various  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  En- 


miles  southwest  of  Juttali. 

Eskild,  a Swedish  prelate,  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
Lund,  although  his  election  was  forbidden  by  king  Eric 
Ermund,  against  whom  he  took  arms  while  only  bishop 
of  Kbskilde.  He  finally  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Clairvaux,  in  France,  where  lie  died,  Sept.  6, 1 181.  See 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Eskilli,  Nicolaus,  a Swedish  theologian,  was  born 
July  4,  1588.  He  studied  at  different  universities  of 
Germany,  and  was  in  1611  rector  at  Calmar.  The  war 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark  put  a sudden  stop  to 
his  activity,  but  lie  resumed  it  in  1623.  He  died  Feb. 
17,  1650,  leaving,  Disp.  Synodalis  de  Scriptura  Sacra 


cyclopadia.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  ii,619;  iii, 848.  ] (Colmar,  1629):  — De  Jehovah  Elohim  (ibid.  1632):  — 


Esdras  (Armen.  Ezr  or  Ezras'),  catliolicos  or  uni- 
versal patriarch  of  Armenia,  was  born  at  Parlinjna- 
guerd  (in  the  province  of  Ararat).  He  was  educated 
from  his  childhood  in  the  patriarchal  palace,  and  after 
having  filled  the  office  of  doorkeeper  to  St.  Gregory  the 
Illuminator,  was  elected  to  succeed  the  patriarch  Chris- 
topher HI,  who  died  A.D.  628.  A short  time  after  that 
the  emperor  Heradius,  on  his  return  from  his  expedi- 
tion against  Chosroes  II,  king  of  Persia,  stopped  at 
Garin,  formerly  called  Theodosiopolis  and  now  Erze- 
riim.  ami  undertook  to  unite  the  Armenian  Church 


De  Persona  el  Officio  Christi  ( ibid.  1633  ) : — De  Crea- 
tions el  Procidentia  (ibid.  1635): — Dispntationes  Octo 
Sgnodales  (ibid.).  See  Jbclicr,  Allgemeines  GeUhrten- 
Ltxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Eskuche,  Balthasar  Ludwig,  a Deformed  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Cassel,  March  12, 1710; 
studied  at  Marburg;  was  in  1734  preacher  and  professor 
at  Uintcln,  and  died  March  16,  1755,  leaving,  De  Sau- 
fragio  Paulino  (Bremen,  1730) : — De  Requie  Pauli  in 
Meiiia  (Magdeburg,  1731):—  De  Festo  Judeeorum  Purim 
(Marburg  and  l»inteln,1734): — In  Orationem  Paulinam 


rith  the  Greek.  To  this  end  be  tried  to  conciliate  in  A reopago  (Hintcln,  1785-40):  — De  Festo  %v\o(po- 
tbe  affections  of  the  Armenians  who  bad  submitted  ' piwv  (ibid.  1738) : — Disp.  ad  Oraculum  Jerern.  xxxi,'2'2 
to  liis  rule.  He  gave  them  as  governor-general  a very  (ibid.  1739) : — De  Muliere  Rethaniensi  (ibid.) : — F.rlau- 
popular  man,  the  prince  Mjej  Cnouni ; he  treated  ferung  der  hriligen  Schrift  aus  morgenldndischen  Reise- 
the  patriarch  with  distinction,  and  gave  him  a part  beschreibungen  (ibid.  1745,  2 vols.) : — Observations  Phi- 
al the  city  of  Goghp.  At  the  order  of  the  emperor, ' lolog,  Cril.  in  Sor.  Test.  (ibid.  1748-54).  Sec  Jiichcr, 
Esdras  called  together  a council  (A.D.  629)  in  the  city  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-lxxikon,  a.  v.;  Winer,  Jfandbuch 
of  Garin,  where  a great  number  of  bishops,  doctors  (ver-  I der  theol.  Lit.  i,  134 ; FUrst,  Dibl.  JutL  i,  250.  (B.  P.) 
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Esora  (Judith  ir,  4)  is  thought  by  Lieut.  Conder 
(Tent  Work  in  Palest  ii, 386 ; comp.  Qaar,  Statement  of 
the  **  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,”  January,  1881,  p.  52)  to  be  the 
present  “village  Asireh,  north  of  Sbechero,''  meaning, 
doubtless,  what  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as 
A sire t el-llatob,  three  miles  north  of  Nabltls,  but  not 
noticed  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Survey. 

Espagne,  Jean  n’,  a French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  in  Dauphinv  in  1591;  became  pastor  at 
( Iratige  in  1620,  but  soon  left  France,  and  was  successively 
minister  in  Holland  and  at  London,  where  be  died,  April 
25,  1659,  leaving  English  translations  of  some  small 
treatises,  especially  Les  Erreurt  Populaires  m Points 
de  la  Religion,  etc.  (La  Have,  1639) : — La  Manduculiott 
du  Corjts  de  Christ  (ibid.  1640): — 1' Usage  de  VOraison 
Dominicale  (Loud.  1646).  Sec  Hoefer,  Sour,  Biog. 
G inhale,  s.  v. 


work  delineating  Spanish  manners.  He  was  also  a 
poet  of  some  reputation.  There  is  a good  English  trans- 
lation of  his  Marcos  de  Olregon,  by  Algernon  Langton 
(Loud.  1816, 2 vols.).  See  Encyclop.  lit  it.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Espinosa,  Diego  pe,  a Spanish  prelate  and  states- 
man, was  born  at  Martininos  de  las  Posadas  (old  Cas- 
tile), in  1502.  He  studied  civil  and  canonical  law. 
which  he  taught  when  very  young  at  Cuenca;  then 
became  auditor  at  Seville,  and  director  of  the  royal 
council  of  Navarre.  Philip  II  ap|>ointed  him  some 
time  afterwards  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain,  superintend- 
ent of  the  negotiation  and  affairs  of  Italy,  and  finally 
bishop  of  Siguenza.  In  1568  Espinosa  received  the 
cardinal's  hat.  In  the  exercise  of  his  high  functions 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  equal  severity  against  iniq- 
uitous judges  and  heretics.  He  died  SepL  5, 1572.  Sec 
i Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Genhale,  s.  v. 


Espence  (Lat.  Espcnarus ),  Ciiaui.es  p',  a French 
theologian,  was  born  of  noble  parents  at  Chalons-sur- 
Mame,  in  1511,  and  became  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonnc 
and  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Cardinal  do  Lor- 
raine employed  him  in  various  important  cases.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  assembly  of  Orleans  in 
1560,  and  at  the  Conference  of  Poissy  in  1561.  He  died 
Oct.  5,  1571,  leaving,  Institution  (Tun  Prince  Chretien 
(Lyons,  1518) : — Traits  dts  Our  rages  Clandestine : — lies 
Comment aires  stir  les  Epitrcs  de  Saint- Paul  a Timothee 
et  a Tite,  full  of  long  discussions  on  hierarchy  aud  ec- 
clesiastical discipline;  also  several  controversial  treat- 
ises, some  in  French  and  others  in  Latin.  All  these 
were  collected  at  Paris  in  1619.  Sec  Hoefer,  Sour. 
Biog.  Generals,  s.  v. 

Espinac,  Pierre  d\  a French  prelate,  bom  early 
in  the  16th  century,  was  the  son  of  Pierre  d’Espinac, 
lieutenant  of  the  king  in  Burgundy.  He  became  canon- 
count,  then  dean  of  the  Church  of  Lyons,  aud  finally 
archbishop  there,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Antoine 
d’Albon,  in  1574.  The  clergy  chose  him  as  their  orator 
in  the  assembly  of  Blois,  and  he  became  chief  of  the 
deputation  of  the  Catholics  at  the  celebrated  deputation 
of  Suresne.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1599,  leaving,  besides  ad- 
dresses on  the  above  occasions,  Exhortation  au  Peuple 
de  Lyon  (1583): — En  Breriaire: — lies  Persies  Erun- 
faises  (not  printed).  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Genhale, 
s.  v. 

Espinay,  Andre  d\  a French  prelate,  was  succes- 
sively archbishop  of  Arles  and  of  Bordeaux,  cardinal- 
archbishop  and  count  of  Lyons,  and  aided  Charles  VIII 
in  his  war  in  Brittany.  He  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  10, 1500. 
See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Genhale,  s.  v. 

Espinay,  Charles  d’,  a French  bishop,  bom  of  an 
ancient  family  of  Brittany  about  1530,  became  commen- 
datory abbot  of  Tronchct,  of  Su  Hildas  du  Bois,  and  prior 
ofGahard  and  of  Bcchcrel,  w as  appointed  in  1558  bishop 
of  Did,  but  before  being  consecrated  assisted  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  He  was  active  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles 
of  his  time,  and  died  in  September,  1591.  Sec  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Espinay,  Jacques  d\  a French  prelate,  was  apos- 
tolical prot honolary  of  the  holy  see,  and  succeeded  by 
his  intrigues  in  being  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Malo,  Jan. 
9, 1450.  Nicholas  V transferred  him,  March  18  following, 
to  the  see  of  Rennes,  but  the  due  of  Brittany,  Pierre  II, 
violently  opposed  these  changes.  In  the  end,  Espinay 
was  deprived  even  of  his  patrimony,  and  although  suf- 
fering from  the  gout  was  confined  in  a prison,  where  he 
diet!,  Jan.  9, 1482.  Sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate, 
s.  r. 

Espinel,  Vicente,  a Spanish  w riter  and  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  at  Konda,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  about 
1551.  He  was  educated  at  Salamanca,  aud  served  as  a 
soldier  in  Flanders.  His  ecclesiastical  position  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  chaplain  at  Konda.  but  he  resided 
chiefly  at  Madrid.  He  died  about  1634.  He  is  now 
chiefly  noted  for  his  romance  of  Marcos  de  Olregon.  a 


Esquimaux  Version  of  the  Scmm-RKs.  The 
Esquimaux  are  a people  dispersed  over  the  northern 
coast  of  North  America,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  all  the 
seas,  bays,  gulfs,  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  They  are  also  found  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  along  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  as  far  south  as  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude; 
and  arc  likewise  to  be  met  with  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  America,  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  Behr- 
ing Strait  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  in  the  sixtieth  degree  of 
latitude.  Moravian  missionaries  were  the  first  who 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  in  these  in- 
clement regions.  The  first  part  of  the  New  Test,  which 
was  published  in  that  language  was  the  gospel  of  John, 
and  three  years  later,  in  1813,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  published  the  other  three  gospels.  Other 
parts  soon  followed,  till  in  1826  the  entire  New  Test, 
was  given  to  that  benighted  people.  Of  the  Old  Test, 
different  parts  were  published  from  time  to  time,  till  in 
1871  the  cuiire  Bible  was  printed  for  the  Esquimaux. 
The  language  has  been  treated  in  modern  times  by 
Kleinschmidt,  in  Grammatik  der  gronlandischen  Sprache 
(Berlin,  1871).  Sec  Green  la  spisii  Version.  (B.  P.) 

Estaing,  Francois,  a learned  and  charitable  F rench 
prelate,  was  bom  Jan.  6, 1462.  lie  was  bishop  of  Rho- 
dez.  and  constructed  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  at  bis 
own  expense.  He  died  Nov.  1,  1529.  See  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Estaing,  Joachim,  bishop  of  Clermont,  died  in 
1650.  and  had  as  his  successor  in  his  diocese  his  brother 
Louis,  who  was  almoner  to  Anne  of  Austria.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Sour.  Bing.  Ginerale.  A.  V. 

Estampes.  See  Ftamves. 

Este,  Ippolito  d'.  an  Italian  prelate,  son  of  duke 
Ercule  I,  was  t>om  in  1479.  He  was  appointed  cardinal 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  He 
is  accused  of  having  given  orders  for  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  his  natural  brother,  Giulio  d'Este,  through  jeal- 
ousy. He  was  the  (xditical  counsellor  and  lieutenant 
of  his  brother  Alfonso,  who  had  become  duke  of  F’errara 
in  1505.  He  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Vene- 
tian fleet,  Dec.  22,  1509.  Cardinal  d’Este  had  received 
a very  careful  education,  and  j*»ssessed  extensive  knowl- 
edge, particularly  of  mathematics.  He  diet!  in  1520. 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Genhale,  s.  v. 

Este.  J uau  Baptista  d',  a convert  from  Judaism, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  in 
Portugal,  is  the  author  of  Consolafon  Christiima  (Ijs- 
bon,  1616) : — Dialogo  entre  Discipulo  e Mestre  Catechi- 
zante,  in  one  hundred  chapters  (ibid.  1621).  See  F'tirst, 
Bibl.Jud.  i,  258;  Wolf,  Bibl,  J/ebr.  i and  iii.810;  J ocher, 
.4  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  8.  V.  (B.  P.) 

E Stella,  Diego  o',  a Spanish  ascetic  writer,  was 
born  at  Estella  in  1524.  After  studying  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Toulouse  and  Salamanca,  he  entered  the  mo- 
nastic life,  nnd  gained  the  confidence  of  Philip  II,  who 
called  him  his  consulting  theologian.  He  died  Aug. 
1,  1578,  leaving  lie  la  Vida  del  Evangelista  San  Juan 
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(Lisbon,  1554): — De  la  I'anidad  del  Murulo  (Salaman- 
ca, 1574) : — In  Fcangelium  Luca  (Alcala  dc  Henarca, 
1578).  Sec  lloefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Central?,  8.  v. 

Estes,  Daniel  Gordon,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  graduated  from  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary;  officiated  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1853, and 
in  the  following  year  became  rector.  In  1857  he  resid- 
ed in  Amesbury,  Mass. ; subsequently  became  rector  of 
St.  James's  Church  in  thnt  place,  and  continued  to  serve 
that  parish  until  1872.  He  died  Aug.  9, 1873,  aged  fifty- 
three  years.  See  Prof.  Episc.  Alumnae,  1874,  p.  138. 

Esthonian  Version.  See  Reval  Esthonian 
Version;  Russia  (Versions  ok). 

Estori  HAP-pAncni  ben-Moses.  See  Parciii  Es-  , 

TORI. 

Estouteville,  Guillaume,  n French  prelate,  was 
bom  before  1403.  lie  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
entered  early  the  Benedictine  order,  ami  was  raised  to 
the  highest  dignity,  being  successively  bishop  of  Mau- 
rienne,  Dignc,  Beziers,  Ostia,  Vellctri,  and  Port-Saintc- 
ltufiu.  and  also  archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  had,  among 
other  abbeys,  those  of  St.  Oucn  do  Rouen,  of  Jumicges, 
of  Monlebourg,  and  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  together  with 
the  priories  of  St.  Martin-dcs-Champs,  at  Paris,  Grand 
Pre,  and  Beaumont  cn  Auge  (Normandy).  In  1437  he 
was  made  cardinal-priest  by  Eugenius  IV,  with  the  title 
of  Siicrstr?  et  Martin  dts  Monts.  He  was  legate  in 
France  under  Nicholas  V,  and  took  part  in  the  election 
of  four  pontiffs.  In  1477  Sixtus  IV  appointed  him  cham- 
berlain of  the  Church  of  Rome.  D’Estoutevillc  died 
dean  of  the  sacred  college,  Dec.  22, 1483.  He  bestowed 
his  immense  wealth  on  several  ecclesiastical  ami  literary 
institutions.  See  Hoofer,  .Your.  liiog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Es  trees,  C£sar  d\  a French  prelate,  was  born  at 
Paris,  Feb.  5,  1C28.  When  quite  young  he  was  ap-  j 
pointed  bishop  of  Laon.  Louis  XIV  charged  him  sev- 
eral times  with  negotiations,  in  which  he  showed  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  nnd  of  those 
of  the  State.  D’Estrecs  obtained  the  cardinal’s  hat  in 
1674.  In  1680  he  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Laon  in  fa- 
vor of  his  nephew,  ami  went  to  Rome  on  public  affairs. 
He  was  eventually  made  abbot  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres, 
and  died  dean  of  the  French  Academy,  Dec.  18.  1714. 
See  lloefer,  ,Your.  liiog.  G ini v alt,  s.  v. 

Entries,  Jean  d’,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1GG6,  and  became  abbot  of  St.  Claude.  Louis  XIV  sent 
him  on  an  embassy  to  Portugal  in  1C92,  and  finally  to 
Spain  in  1703.  In  January,  171G,  lie  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  died  March  3,  1718,  with- 
out being  consecrated.  Sec  lloefer,  Sour,  liiog.  Gene- 
ral?, s.  v. 

Etam.  The  rock  thus  designated  in  the  account 
of  Samson's  exploits  (Jmlg.  xv)  is  regarded  by  Lieut. 
Condor  ( Quar . Statement  of  the  “Pal.  Explor.  Fund,” 
Jan.  1875,  p.  12)  as  the  remarkable  chasm  or  cave  near 
the  present  Beit- A tub,  eight  miles  west  by  north  from 
Bethlehem,  and  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompany- 
ing the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  23)  as  a cavern  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with  an  average  height  of 
five  to  eight  feet  and  a width  of  about  eighteen  feet; 
entered  at  the  east  end  by  a vertical  shaft  called  “the 
well,"  six  by  five  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  deep.  The 
village  is  a small  one,  standing  on  a Imre  knoll  of  rock 
some  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding 
ridge,  with  cisterns  to  the  houses,  and  n few  traces  of 
antiquity.  The  place  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Samson's  ad- 
ventures. and  the  identification  is  accepted  by  Tristram 
(Bible  Places,  p.  48). 

Etam  of  Simeon  (1  Chrou.  iv,  32)  will  in  that  case  be 
a different  place,  for  which  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  ( Tent 
Work  in  Palest,  ii,  336)  the  present  ruin  A Hun,  laid  down 
on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  eight  miles  south  by  east  from 
Beit-Jibim,  nnd  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs 
(iii,  278)  as  “ a mound  w-ith  foundations ; a square  cell 
is  cut  in  the  rock  opposite  the  ruin  on  the  south.” 

XII.— Z 


Etam  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xi,  6),  ns  still  different,  has 
been  continued  at  Wady  Urtas  by  the  recovery  of  the 
name  in  Ain- A tan,  a spring  on  the  hillside,  south-east 
of  the  pools  of  Solomou  (el-Burnk),  one  of  the  four  that 
feed  the  reservoirs  ( Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
iii,  90). 

Etampes-ValenQay,  Achille  d’,  n French  prel- 
ate and  general,  was  born  at  Tours  in  1589.  He  was  for 
a long  time  a valiant  captain  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
At  the  siege  of  Montauban  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Louis  XIII,  who  assigned  him  a company  of  cavalry  in 
his  regiment.  After  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  where 
he  commanded  as  vice-admiral,  he  became  major-gen- 
eral. Immediately  after  the  restoration  of  peace  he  re- 
turned to  Malta.  Pope  Urban  VIII  charged  him  with 
the  command  of  the  pontifical  troops  against  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  ns  a reward  gave  him  the  cardinal’s  hat. 
The  new  prelate  showed  as  much  vigor  in  the  council 
ns  he  had  at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  was  involved 
in  a contest  between  Mozarin  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1646.  Sec  lloefer,  Souv.  liiog. 
General?,  s.  v. 

Etampes-Valencay,  L6onor  d\  a French  prel- 
ate and  theologian,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
about  1585.  He  entered  the  ministry,  and  obtained, 
while  quite  young,  the  abbey  of  Botirgncil-en-Vallee, 
which  he  represented  as  deputy  to  the  Estatcs-gen- 
eral  of  1614.  In  1620  he  succeeded  his  cousin  Philippe 
Hurault  in  the  sec  of  Chartres,  and  in  1647  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  archbishopric  of  Rhcims.  He  signalized 
himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  1636  by  main- 
taining the  royal  authority.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1651, 
leaving  a poem  in  Latin,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  (Paris, 
1605) : — a.  Ritual,  for  the  diocese  of  Chartres  (ibid.  1627). 
Sec  lloefer,  Sour.  Bing.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Etchen  (Echeus,  or  Etlan),  commemorated  Feb. 
11  in  the  Irish  and  Scotch  calendars,  was  bishop  of  Clu- 
ain-foda,  in  Meath,  of  royal  descent,  originally  a phy- 
sician. He  seems  to  have  been  born  cir.  A.D.  490,  to 
have  lived  on  the  borders  of  Oasory,  and  died  A.D.  578. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  liiog.  s.  v. 

Eternalds,  a Christian  sect,  supposed  to  have  arisen 
about  A.D.  260,  deriving  their  name  from  their  belief  in 
the  eternity  of  the  world.  They  maintained  that  the 
earth  will  continue  in  its  present  state,  even  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  v. 

Eternity  of  the  World.  See  Cosmogony. 

Ethelbert.  (1)  Saint,  king  of  the  East-Angles,  be- 
headed in  792  (rather  794)  by  order  of  OfTa,  king  of 
Mercia,  nnd  venerated  May  20  as  the  patron  of  Here- 
ford. (2)  Saint,  martyred  with  his  brother,  St.  Ethel- 
red,  at  the  court  of  their  cousin  Egbert,  king  of  Kent, 
in  the  7th  century,  nnd  commemorated  on  Oct.  17.  (3) 

Archbishop  of  York  (called  also  Adalbert,  nnd  usually 
A Ibert ),  a kinsman  and  pupil  of  archbishop  Egbert,  and 
the  teacher  of  Alcuiu,  was  consecrated  to  the  see  April 
24,  767,  and  in  773  pope  Adrian  sent  him  the  pallium. 
He  made  an  excellent  archbishop,  continuing  his  fru- 
gal habits,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  In  780  lie  appointed  Eanbald  his  coadjutor, 
nnd  died  at  York,  Nov.  8,  781  or  782.  (4)  Bishop  of 

Withem,  in  Galloway,  consecrated  June  10,777;  died 
Oct.  1G,  797.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Ethelburga  is  the  name  of  several  early  English 
abbesses,  one  of  whom  is  especially  entitled  saint.  She 
was  sister  to  Erkenwold,  bishop  of  London ; was  by  him 
appointed  first  abbess  of  the  nunnery  at  Barking,  Essex, 
which  he  built  and  endowed.  Here  she  led  a very 
austere  life,  and  died  in  676.  She  is  commemorated  on 
Oct.  11.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Ethelgar,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  educated 
at  Glastonbury,  where  he  was  a favorite  pupil.  In  964 
he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Newminster  at  Winchester, 
and  on  May  2, 980,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Selsey. 
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For  more  than  eight  years  Ethelgar  was  bishop  of  Sel-  ! 
tty.  In  988  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Ail  hopes  and  expectations  seem  to  have  been  disap- 
pointed by  his  death,  Dec.  3,  989.  See  Hook,  Lice s of 
the  A bps.  of  Canterbury,  i,  428  sq. 

Ethelbard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  does  not 
seem  to  have  figured  in  history  until  his  consecration 
to  that  see,  July  21,  793.  His  first  public  act  was  t*> 
assist  in  nominating  representatives  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil which  the  emperor  Charlemagne  had  called  to  as- 
semble at  Frankfort,  one  of  the  most  important  coun- 
cils ever  held  in  the  West.  His  administration  was  one 
of  success  and  satisfaction  to  his  people.  He  was  espe- 
cially instrumental  in  securing,  in  802,  the  pope’s  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Bee.  He  died  May 
12,  805.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  t he  A bps.  of  Canterbury, 
i,  255  sq. ; Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Bioy.  8.  v. 

Ethelnoth,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  ' 
of  Egelmacr,  the  earl,  and  was  a Glastonbury  man.  lie 
obtained  the  grant  of  additional  privileges  for  the  mon-  • 
astcry  from  Canute,  and  is  reported  to  have  written  its 
history.  He  was  first  a monk  of  Glastonbury,  then  dean 
of  Canterbury,  and  chaplain  to  Canute,  the  king.  Oth- 
er preferment  he  declined  until  a vacancy  occurred  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  1020  the  see  was  vacant, 
and  Ethelnoth  was  nominated  by  the  king  as  primate 
of  England.  Having  settled  his  affairs  in  Canterbury, 
he  made  provision  for  a temporary  absence,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Rome  in  1022,  where  he  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  Benedict  VUL  From  Rome  he  went  to  Pavia 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  Ethelnoth 
seems  to  have  been  a church  restorer.  He  repaired 
substantially  the  cathedral,  which  his  predecessors  had 
only  patched  over.  He  displayed  both  firmness  and 
discretion  during  his  administration.  He  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1038.  See  Hook,  Lices  of  the  A bps.  of  Canterbury , 
i,  478  sq. 

Ethelred,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  said  to  have 
been  bishop  in  Wiltshire  before  his  appointment  to  Can- 
terbury in  870.  He  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Augustine.  After  bis  appointment  to  the  see,  he 
went  immediately  to  Rome  for  the  pallium,  as  was 
required  in  those  days.  During  Etbelred’s  administra- 
tion it  is  said  that  Cameliac  came  to  Canterbury  to  be 
consecrated  by  him  to  the  see  of  Llandaff.  This  plain- 
ly shows  that  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  English 
Church  already  extended,  at  least,  over  the  south-east- 
ern part  of  Wales.  In  the  episcopate  of  Ethelred,  the 
same  Church  gave  proof  of  its  revived  energy,  by  open- 
ing a communication  with  the  Christians  of  the  far 
East,  especially  with  those  then  existing  in  India. 
These  things  occurred  towards  the  close  of  Ethelred’s 
life.  He  was  cordial  in  his  co-operation  with  the  king, 
and  took  many  steps  towards  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  To  him  also  is  due,  at  least,  the  merit  of  car- 
rying into  effect  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  He  died  in 
889.  Sec  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A bps.  of  Canterbury,  i, 
298  sq. 

Ethelred.  Sec  Ailred. 

Ethelreda,  Saint.  Sec  Aodry,  St. 

Ethelwold  (Lat.  jfldilualdus),  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fame,  cir.  724-740,  was  originally  a servant  under  St. 
Cuihbert,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Melrose,  and  lived 
through  many  vicissitudes  in  those  days  of  peril.  He 
is  commemorated  on  Feb.  12.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Bioy.  s.  v. 

Ether  is  identified  by  Lieut.  Cornier  ( Tent  Work  in 
Palest.  ii,  830)  with  a ruined  site,  el- A tr,  one  mile  north* 
west  of  Beit-Jibrin ; but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  territory  of 
Simeon  extended  so  far  north.  Van  4c  Velde’s  Tell 
A than,  “aTOle  to  the  north-east  of  Bccrshcba,”  which 
is  adopted  by  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  42),  does  not 
appear  on  the  Ordnance  Map. 

Ethiopian  Church.  See  Abyssinia*  Church. 

Ethiopian  Monks.  Monas ticism  spread  rapidly 


up  the  Nile  into  Ethio- 
pia, and  gained  as  strong 
a hold  there  as  in  Egypt 
or  Syria,  if  not  a strong- 
er. All  the  monasteries 
in  Ethiopia  professed  to 
obey  the  so-called  u Rule 
of  Antony,”  but  with  dif- 
ferent observances.  An 
attempt  at  reformation, 
such  as  invariably  recurs 
in  the  life  of  a monastic 
order,  was  made  in  the 
7th  century;  Teda-Hai- 
roanot  being  the  second 
founder  or  Benedict  of 
Ethiopian  monasticism. 
He  endear ored  to  consol- 
idate the  system  under  a 
superior  - general,  second 
in  ecclesiastical  rank  only 
to  the  patriarch  of  Ethi- 
opia, who  was  tq  visit  and 
inspect  the  monasteries 
personally  or  by  proxy. 
Several  of  them,  however,  preferred  to  retain  their  in- 
dependence, like  Congregationalists.  Monks  swarmed 
in  Ethiopia  long  after  the  first  fervor  of  asceticism : and 
the  constitution  of  the  Ethiopian  Church  was  monastic. 
The  story  of  a military  order  of  monks,  like  the  knighta- 
teroplar,  originating  in  the  4th  century,  is  purely  fabu- 
lous. See  Hclyot,  Did.  dts  Ordres  Religieux,  ii,  222  sq. 

Ethnopkrdn&s  (from  iSvoc,  a nation,  and  poovtw, 
to  think),  a name  sometimes  applied  to  the  heretics  of 
the  7th  century,  who  sought  to  combine  pagan  customs 
and  ceremonies  with  Christianity. 

Etsbega,  a dignitary  of  the  Abyssinian  Church, 
next  in  authority  to  the  Abuua  (q.  v.). 

Etu,  an  object  of  worship  in  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, consisting  of  some  bird,  fish,  or  reptile,  in  which 
the  natives  believed  a spirit  resided.  Fur  an  account 
of  this  worship  see  Williams,  Missionary  Researches. 

Eucadires,  priests  of  the  ancient  Carthaginiau  de- 
ities, also  called  .4  badires  (q.  v.). 

Eucheiius,  the  thirty-secoud  bishop  of  Orleans, 
was  bom  there,  of  noble  parents,  towards  the  close  of  the 
7th  century ; devoted  himself  early  to  a monastic  life  at 
Jumiegea;  was  elected  to  the  see  on  the  death  of  his  un- 
cle, in  717 ; administered  it  with  remarkable  success. but 
was  banisbed  to  Cologne,  in  732,  by  Charles  Martel,  ap- 
parently for  resisting  a confiscation  of  the  Church  rev- 
enues; and  died  at  a place  near  Liege  in  738  (<>r  742). 
He  is  commemorated  Feb.  20.  Sec  Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Bioy.  s.  v. 

EuchomSni  (from  tv\opat,  to  pray),  a name  some- 
times applied  to  those  of  the  catechnmens  (q.  v.)  who 
remained  to  receive  the  minister's  prayers  and  benedic- 
tions. Sec  Uenuklectestes. 

Eudes  »E  ROUOKKOXT,  sixty-eighth  bishop  of  Be- 
saiufon,  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  succeeded,  Feb.  9,  12C9,  Guillaume  de  La  Tour. 
He  fell  into  a quarrel  with  his  people,  in  1279,  concern- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  see,  which  resulted  in  his  dis- 
comfiture. He  died  June  23,  1301.  Sfee  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Bioy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Eufronlus.  See  Ecphroxu's. 

Eugenius.  a Catholic  bishop  of  Carthage,  was 
elected  to  that  sec  in  480  or  481.  In  483  he  was  ban- 
ished by  the  Arian  party  to  Tripoli,  where  be  remained 
until  484,  when  he  returned  to  his  diocese.  But  the 
next  king  bauighed  him  to  Gaul,  where  he  remained 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Vienne,  Sept.  6,  505. 
He  left  Kxpositio  Fidei  Catholic*  (printed  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  Int.  lviii).  See  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Did.  s.  v.; 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Bioy.  s.  v. 
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Eugenius,  bishop  of  Toi.eixj,  the  second  of 
that  name,  was  first  a clerk  of  the  Church  there, 
and  on  being  chosen  bishop,  retired  to  Saragossa 
in  a monastery ; but  being  discovered,  was  brought 
back  to  Toledo,  and  ordained  in  646.  lie  pre- 
sided at  the  councils  held  at  Toledo  in  the  years 
633,  633,  and  636,  and  died  in  657.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  particularly  a treatise 
on  the  Trinity,  two  books  of  miscellanies,  and 
one  in  prose  and  verse,  which  were  published  by 
father  Sirraoml  at  Paris  (1619, 8vo;  also  in  1696; 
Venice,  1728,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Max,  Patrum; 
Lyons,  1 677,  xii,  345).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet, 
s.  v. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Eukteroi  Oikoi  (thcrriptov,  an  oratory, 
and  oiroc,  a house),  a name  sometimes  applied 
to  ancient  Christian  churches. 

Eulogium,  the  consecrated  bread  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Eulysius,  bishop  of  Aparaea,  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  Chrysostom’s  most  loyal  adherents,  ban- 
ished to  Mizpah,  beyond  Bosrah,in  Syria,  A.D. 406. 


Eumenidea.  See  Furies. 

Euphemia,  Saint,  of  Chalcedon,  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  time  of  Galerius,  cir.  A.D.  307.  Her  anni- 
versary is  Sept.  16. 

Euphemius  (by  some  Euthymiut),  third  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  489-496,  was  a learned  historian 
and  orthodox  presbyter  of  that  city,  but  became  involved 
in  the  jealousies  between  the  Creek  and  Roman  eccle- 
siastics, and  was  finally  deposed  by  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius.  He  died  in  515.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Euphrasia  (or  Euphrosyna),  daughter  of  Paph- 
uutius  of  Alexandria,  early  in  the  5th  century,  fled  from 
borne  to  avoid  marriage,  and  was  received  into  a neigh- 
boring monastery,  where,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Smaragdius,  she  concealed  her  sex  for  thirty -eight 
years.  Her  father  meanwhile  visited  her,  without  rec- 
ognising her,  and  was  converted  to  Christianity.  On 
her  death-bed  she  discovered  herself  to  him,  and  he  be- 
came a monk.  She  is  commemorated  by  the  Latins, 
Feh.  11,  by  the  Greeks,  Sept.  25. 

Euphrates,  a heretic  of  the  2d  century,  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Ophites  or  Serpentarians,  one  of 
whose  dogmas  was,  that  the  serpent  by  which  our  first 
parents  were  deceived  was  either  Christ  himself  or  Sophia 
(wisdom)  concealed  under  that  form,  for  which  reason 
they  paid  a kind  of  divine  honor  to  certain  serpents 
kept  for  that  purpose.  In  most  points  he  adhered  to 
the  Oriental  or  Gnostic  philosophy,  of  two  opposite 
principles,  with  the  scons  and  other  dreams  of  those 
sects.  Origen  did  not  consider  the  disciples  of  Euphra- 
tes as  Christians,  but  as  calumniators  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Euphronius  (or  Eufronius).  (1)  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  intruded  by  the  Arian  party,  A.D.  332-334. 
(2)  Bishop  of  Colonia,  in  Armenia;  afterwards  metro- 
politan of  Nicopolia,  A.D.  375.  (8)  Ninth  bishop  of 
Autun,  not  long  before  A.D.  452;  commemorated  Aug. 
3.  (4)  The  eighteenth  bishop  of  Tours,  A.D.  555-572, 
who  resisted  the  violent  encroachments  of  the  civil 
power,  died  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  is  commemorated 
Aug.  4. 

Europa,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  famous  be- 
loved of  Jupiter,  for  whose  sake  he  transformed  himself 
into  a bull,  and  took  her  on  his  back  to  Crete,  where 
•be  gsve  birth  by  him  to  Minos,  Khadamnnthus,  and 
Sarpedon.  According  to  Homer,  she  was  a daughter 
of  Phcenix  and  Perimede:  but  later  writers  make  her 
the  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phassa.  Agenor,  on  learning  of  her  abduction,  sent  out 
all  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  with  the  command  not  to 
return  without  her.  As  they  did  not  discover  her,  the 
tons  settled  in  strange  countries,  and  thus  the  father 
kxt  all  his  children.  Europa  married  Asterion,  the 


king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  her  children  as  wise,  just 
men,  so  that  they  became  the  judges  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions. Site  was  worshipped  on  Crete.  The  myth 
doubtless  represents  the  passage  of  colonists  across  the 
Hellespont  from  Asia  to  Europe. 

Eurus,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  the  east,  or,  rather, 
south-east,  wind,  bringing  to  the  Greeks  close,  damp 


weather,  and  heavy  storms.  Therefore  he  is  represent- 
ed on  the  tower  of  the  winds  with  flowing  hair,  tangled 
beard,  and  of  surly  aspect.  See  East  Wind. 

Eusebia,  Saint,  abbess  of  Hamay  or  Hamaige, 
daughter  of  Adalbrand,  a Frankish  lord,  and  of  St.  Rio 
trude,  was  born  in  637.  She  was  educated  by  her 
grandmother,  St.  Gertrude,  abbess  of  Hamay  (Hamati- 
cum),aml  was  elected  to  succeed  her  in  649;  but  as  she 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  Rictrude,  who  at  that  time 
was  abbess  of  Marcbienues,  let  her  come  into  her  con- 
vent with  her  whole  community,  by  order  of  the  king, 
Clovis  II.  Eusebia,  who  could  not  forget  her  monas- 
tery of  Hamaige,  therefore  rose  secretly  in  the  night 
with  one  of  her  friends,  and  went  there  to  chant  the 
service,  and  came  back  the  following  morning  to  Mar- 
chiennes.  Her  mother  found  this  out,  however,  gave 
her  a severe  chastisement,  and  engaged  many  bishops 
and  abbots  to  remonstrate  with  her,  but  they  found 
her  inflexible,  and  advised  Rictrude  to  leave  her  at  lib- 
erty. When  only  thirteen  years  old,  Eusebia  returned 
to  Hamaige  as  abbess,  and  governed  her  community 
with  humility,  mildness,  and  prudence.  She  died  in  660, 
and  is  commemorated  March  16.  See  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Eusebius,  the  name  of  a very  great  number  of  early 
Christian  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  Wt  mettfmn  a few  of 
the  most  noted.  (1)  Fifth  bishop  of  Ai^ils,  cir.  A.D. 
549-654.  (2)  Bishop  of  Gesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  A.D. 
362-370,  a friend  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  (3)  The  twen- 
ty-second bishop  of  Milan,  A.D.  449-165.  (4)  Bishop 
of  Pelusium,  cir.  A.D.  431-457.  (5)  Bishop  of  Tarra- 
gona, cir.  A.D,  610-632.  (6)  Bishop  of  Valentinianop- 
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oils,  in  proconsular  Asia, 
deposed  for  scandalous 
acts,  A-D.  400.  (7)  Pres- 
byter of  Rome,  A.D. 

638,  commemorated  as 
a confessor  Aug.  14. 

(8)  Presbyter  of  Cre- 
mona, a friend  of  St. 

Jerome. 

Eustachius  (or 
Eustathius,  said  to 
have  been  named  Pla- 
cidius  before  his  con- 
version), a noted  saint, 
is  commemorated  by 
the  Latins  Nov.  2,  and 
by  the  Greeks  Sept.  20, 
as  a military  martyr, 
along  with  his  wife 
Theopista,  and  his  two 
sons,  Agapius  and  The* 
opistns,  at  Home,  under 
Hadrian,  A.D.  118.  His 
.4  cts  are  evidently  spu- 
rious, but  his  martyr- 
dom is  undoubted. 

Many  churches  are  ded- 
icated to  him,  especial- 
ly one  in  Home,  and 
one  in  Paris,  llarotiius 
thinks  he  may  have 
been  the  Placidus  who 
was  a general  under 
Titus  (Josephus,  War, 
iii,  4 ; iv,  187),  but  that 
would  make  him  very 
aged.  See  Jameson, 

Sacred  and  Legendary 
A ri , p.  792. 

Eustachius,  Giov.  Paul.  See  Nola  Paul. 

Eustathius.  (1)  Abbot  of  Luxcuil  (Franche- 
Comte),  bom  in  Burgundy  about  660,  succeeded  St. 


Representation  of  SL  Kusta- 
chiur,  by  Dumeuicliino. 


tant  j the  former  published  at  Venice  in  1534,  the  lat- 
ter at  the  same  place  in  1636,  and  at  Paris  in  1643. 

Euterpe,  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  muses, 
who  presided  over  lyric  poetry.  See  cut  below. 

Eutherius,  bishop  of  Tvana,  an  earnest  Xestorian, 
was  an  acknowledged  leader  of  that  party  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus  (A.D.  431),  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 
He  was  ultimately  banished  to  Scytbopolis,  and  thence 
to  Tyre,  where  he  died.  He  wrote  a treatise,  usually 
published  with  the  works  of  Athanasius.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Chrut.  I Hog.  s.  v. 

Euthymius,  abbot  of  Fharan,  in  Judzea,  was  bom 
in  Melitene  (Armenia)  in  377.  He  was  educated  under 
bishop  Otreius,  who  ordained  him  priest,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  direction  of  the  monasteries  of  Melitene. 
In  406  he  went  to  Palestine,  anti  retired  into  a cell 
near  Jerusalem.  Soon  after  he  was  joined  by  a 
great  number  of  recluses,  who  chose  him  as  their  su- 
perior. His  authority  extended  over  several  monas- 
teries. Euthymius  converted  to  Christianity  a large 
number  of  Arabians,  and  brought  back  to  the  orthodox 
Church  several  Nestorians  and  Mauiehaans.  Through 
his  entreaty  also  the  empress  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Theo- 
dosius the  younger,  entered  into  the  bosom  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  There  was  also  attributed  to  Euthymius 
the  power  of  performing  miracles.  He  died  in  473. 
After  his  death  he  was  revered  as  a saint,  first  in  the 
East,  and  then  in  the  West.  See  Hoefcr,  Sour.  Biog. 
GiniraU,  s.  r. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Blog.  a.  v. 

Eutropius,  bishop  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  towards 
the  end  of  the  6th  century,  originally  abbot  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Scrvitanum,  was  associated  with  the  most  in- 
fluential Spanish  ecclesiastics  of  his  time.  Sec  Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  k v. 

Eutuchitea  (from  tv,  good,  and  riffl,  fortune),  & 
heretical  sect  mentioned  by  Tbeodoret  as  belonging  to 
the  8d  century.  They  held  that  our  souls  were  placed 
in  our  bodies  only  to  honor  the  angels  who  created 
them,  that  we  ought  to  be  afflicted  at  nothing,  and 
to  be  equally  pleased  with  vice  and  virtue.  They 
also  taught  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  an  unknown 


Col  u in  harms  in  610,  labored  as  a missionary  among  the  god. 

Varaaci  in  616,  and  died  in  625;  commemorated  March  Eutychianua,  a celebrated  monk  in  tbe  mountains 
29  (bv  others  Oct.  11).  (2)  Bishop  of  Attalia,  resigned  separating  Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  in  the  time  of  Gro- 


in 431.  (3)  Bishop  of  Berytus,  in  Syria,  ejected  for 

time-serving  heresy,  in  457.  (4)  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, 801-805. 

Eustochius.  (1)  Fifth  archbishop  of  Tours,  443- 
460,  is  commemorated  as  a saint.  Sept.  19.  (2)  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  544-656. 

Eustorglus,  bishop  of  Milan,  512-618. 

Eustratea,  one  of  a class 
of  martyrs  to  whom  a festival  is 
dedicated  in  the  Greek  Church 
on  Dec.  13. 

Eustratius,  a Greek  theo- 
logian, who  lived  in  the  6th 
century,  wrote  a treatise  on  The 
Condition  of  the  Soul  of  Man 
after  Death,  printed  for  the  first 
time  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  the  Dt 


Occidentalium  atque  Orien/ali - ' Evangelical. 


stautine  the  GreaL 

Eutychius.  (1)  Bishop  of  Elentheropolis  (Heb- 
ron), in  Palestine,  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
was  deposed  for  semi-Arianism.  (2)  Sob- deacon  of 
Alexandria,  martyred  by  the  Arians,  AJD.356.  (3)  Tbe 
last-known  exarch  of  Kavenna,  A.D.  727-751. 

Eva  grins.  (1)  Orthodox  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple for  two  months  in  370.  (2)  Bishop  of  Antioch,  dr. 

A.D.  388-392. 

Evaldus,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  appointed  the  first 
bishop  of  tbe  see  of  Argyle  in  1200,  by  bishop  John. 
Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  284. 

Evangel  (Gr.  tvayyiXtoy,  good  tidings' ),  a name 
often  applied  to  the  gospel.  Hence  the  terra  evangeli- 
cal (q.  v.). 

Evangelical  Adventists.  See  Adventists, 


um.  The  author  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Eustathius,  the  biog- 
rapher of  Eutychius,  of  the  Cth 
century. 

Enstratine,  bishop  of  Nice, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of 


Evangelista,  the  name  given  in  the  Greek  Church 
to  the  deacon  who  reads  the  gospels  in  the  course  of 
divine  service. 

Evangelista, . The  Four,  Representations  of,  in 
Christian  Art.  The  adoption  of  the  four  creatnres  of 
the  apocalypse  (iv,  6)  as  images  of  the  evangelists  does 


the  12th  century,  and  was  noted  not  seem  to  have  taken  place  generally,  or  is  not  re- 


tail 

k 


uterpe. 


for  his  polemic  writings  in  di- 
vinity, and  his  philosophical 
workk  His  Greek  commenta- 
ries on  Aristotle’s  A nalgtica. 
and  on  his  Lthica,  are  still  ex- 


corded  on  Christian  monuments,  before  the  5th  century. 
It  involves,  of  course,  a peculiarly  impressive  connection 
between  the  beginning  of  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and 
the  unveiling  of  heaven  to  the  eyes  of  John.  The  ap- 
plication of  each  symbol  to  each  writer  may  be  referred 
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St.  Matthew. 

to  Jerome  on  Ezekiel  i.  Matthew  has  the  man,  as  be- 
ginning bis  gospel  with  the  Lord's  human  genealogy ; 


St.  Mark. 

Mark  the  lion,  as  testifying  the  Lord's  royal  dignity,  or 
ms  containing  the  terrible  condemnation  of  unbelievers 


St.  Luke 

at  the  end  of  bis  gospel ; Luke  the  ox,  as  he  dwells  on 
the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ ; John  the  eagle, 


as  contemplating  the  Lord's  divine  nature.  Ingenuity 
and  devotion  have  done  their  utmost  on  this  subject  for 
centuries,  with  little  result.  The  accompanying  em- 
blematical figures  are  found  in  the  chapel  of  San  Satiro, 
in  Milan.  Sec  Martigny,  Diet,  list  A rch.  Chritienne,  a.  v. ; 
Jameson,  Sacred  and  legendary  A rt,  p.  182  sq. 

Evangelists.  In  the  British  census  of  1851  four 
congregations  returned  themselves  as  worshipping  un- 
der this  name,  probably  to  avoid  being  identified  with 
any  sect. 

Evans,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Bilston,  Staffordshire,  May  13,  1803. 1 
As  a boy  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  intense,  and  he  I 
excelled  in  drawings  on  Staffordshire  pottery-ware.  He 
was  converted  in  his  youth,  joined  the  Baptists,  and  at 
twenty  entered  Horton  College,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  In 
1825  be  accepted  an  invitation  as  pastor  over  a very  small 


Church  at  the  seaport  of  Scarborough,  where,  for  forty 
years,  he  preached  four  sermons,  held  five  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  conducted  three  Bible  - classes  weekly.  He 
formed  a new  Baptist  Ministerial  Association,  which 
sent  out  a young  man  from  Horton  College  to  represent 
the  Baptist  cause  in  Germany.  He  also  founded  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  Brussels.  lie  effectually  re- 
sisted the  levying  of  Church  rates  in  Scarborough  on 
Independents;  took  a leading  part  in  the  anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  and  in  the  anti-State-Church  Associations, 
and  was  the  founder  and  first  secretary  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  in  the  town;  the  Archa-ological  Society 
and  Museum  owes  much  of  its  success  to  his  efforts. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Education  of 
Ministers'  Sons,  and  its  president;  the  founder  of  the 
Theological  College  at  Bury,  and  professor  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  in  it ; and  he  also  established  and  edited  The 
Baptist  Record,  a quarterly  journal.  Among  hispublished 
works  are,  The  Enlarged  History  of  Scarborough: — The 
History  of  Horton  and  Rawdon  Colleges: — The  History 
of  the  Early  English  Baptists  (2  vols.): — Modem  Po- 
pery : — Hints  to  Young  Christians : — Life  of  Wicklijfe : 
— History  of  the.  German  Reformation : — Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History : — The  Religious  State  of  Belgium , 
and  about  a score  of  pamphlets  on  popular  topics.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Freeman  newspaper,  and  a con- 
tributor to  half  a dozen  Baptist  magazines.  He  died 
suddenly,  April  G,  1871.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand- 
book, 1872. 

Evans,  C.,  D.D.,  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Llamiwchllyn,  Merionethshire,  June  22,  1781. 
He  was  baptized  in  early  life,  began  to  preach  in  1809, 
was  two  years  in  the  Abergavenny  Academy,  and  then 
for  seven  years  pastor  of  the  small  Church  of  Llanuefyd 
and  Llansannan.  In  1823  he  removed  to  Cefnmawr, 
which  was  his  residence  for  thirty-five  years,  during 
twenty-nine  of  which  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
that  place.  Considering  the  imperfection  of  his  early 
education,  he  became  a more  than  ordinarily  cultured 
scholar,  and  wrote,  The  Peculiar  Tenets  of  the  Baptists, 
and  .1  History  of  the  Baptists,  Based  on  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  their  System.  He  died  March 
28, 1864.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1865,  p.  121. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Evans,  Evan  (1),  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  Wales. 
He  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  1700.  Five  years  before,  a church  had  been 
built  there,  and  of  this  he  took  charge.  Through  his 
instrumentality  churches  were  formed  at  Chichester, 
Chester,  Maidenhead,  Concord,  Evesham,  Montgomery, 
Radnor,  and  Oxford,  places  all  within  a radius  of  forty 
miles.  After  four  years  of  service  at  Philadelphia,  he 
asked  for  and  received  au  assistant.  In  1707  he  visited 
England,  and  urged  that  a bishop  should  be  sent  over 
to  the  colonics.  In  1709  lie  returned  to  his  charge  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1711  it  was  found  necessary  to  en- 
large the  church  edifice.  Resigning,  he  again  visited 
England  in  1716,  and  on  his  return  to  America  accepted 
an  appointment  to  Oxford  and  Radnor,  a part  of  his 
former  field,  and  remained  there  until  1718,  when  he  re- 
signed his  mission,  removed  to  Maryland,  to  St.  George's 
parish,  then  in  Baltimore,  now  Harford,  County,  and  on 
every’  alternate  Sabbath  officiated  in  the  adjoining  par- 
ish, over  twenty  miles  distant.  He  died  in  October, 
1721.  See  Sprague,  A mutls  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  22. 

Evans,  Evan  (2),  a Welsh  divine  and  poet,  was 
bom  at  Cynhawdren,  in  Cardiganshire,  about  1730,  and 
was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  After  taking 
orders  in  college,  he  officiated  as  curate  in  several  places, 
particularly  Newick,  in  Kent,  IJnnvair  Talhniam,  in 
Denbighshire,  and  Towyn,  in  Merionethshire.  He  died 
at  his  birthplace  in  1790.  He  published  Dissertatio  de 
Bardis  (1764,  4to),  and  translated  into  Welsh  two  vol- 
umes of  Tillotson's  Sermons.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet, 
s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 
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Evans,  James,  the  celebrated  Canadian  mission- 
ary among  the  Indians,  brother  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Evans, 
D.D.,  entered  upon  the  missionary  work  at  St.  Clair, 
Ont.,  in  1834.  He  labored  at  Rice  Lake,  Credit,  An- 
caster,  and  other  places.  To  his  mental  vigor  and  in- 
domitable perseverance  the  Indians  are  indebted  for 
many  advantages.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  a written 
and  printed  character  of  their  language,  invented  by 
Evans.  He  left  behind  him  many  papers,  both  in  print 
and  manuscript — a private  journal,  translations,  Indian 
vocabularies,  letters,  etc.  He  died  suddenly,  while  on  a 
visit  to  England,  at  Keelby,  Lincolnshire,  Nov.  23, 1846. 1 
Evans  was  a warm  friend,  a man  of  genius,  an  enter- 
prising explorer,  a devoted  missionary,  and  an  humble 
Christian.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1847, 
p.  462 ; Carroll,  Case  and  his  Contemporaries  (see  index, 
voL  v). 

Evans,  James  Harrington,  a Baptist  minister 
of  John  Street  Chapel,  I»ndon,  was  born  about  1785. 
He  died  about  1849.  His  works  are,  Dialogues  on  the 
Trinity  (Lond.  1819,  8vo): — Sermons  on  the  Spirit  of 
Holiness  (1839,  4th  ed.  12mo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Evans,  John,  LL.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
about  1767,  at  Usk,  Monmouthshire.  He  was  pastor  of 
a congregation  of  General  Baptists,  Worship  Street,  Lon- 
don, from  1792  to  1827,  and  died  in  the  latter  year,  leav- 
ing a number  of  theological  sermons  and  other  works, 
for  a list  of  which  see  Watt,  BiU.  Brit.,  and  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  XCVII,  i,369.  He  published,  in  1797, 
An  Attempt  to  Account  for  the  Infidelity  of  the  Late  Mr. 
Gibbon.  His  best-known  work  is  a Brief  Sketch  of  the 
Different  Denominations  into  which  the  Christian  World 
is  Divided  ( 1794).  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  a.  V. 

Evans,  Jonathan,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  tom  at  Coventry  about  1748.  He  was 
converted  in  1778  or  1779,  and  shortly  after  began  to 
work  with  mnch  earnestness  for  the  salvation  of  his  ir- 
religious neighbors.  In  1782  he  turned  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  parish  of  Folesliill,  near  Cov- 
entry, and  was  so  successful  as  to  purchase,  in  1784, 
a building  for  a place  of  worship,  and  eventually  a chap- 
el was  built.  In  1796  a church  was  formed,  chietlv  of 
those  who  were  the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  of  which  he 
was  ordained  pastor,  April  4,  1797.  He  died  Aug.  31, 
1809.  Mr.  Evans  was  a plain,  earnest  preacher,  and 
very  successful  in  winning  souls.  He  was  the  author 
of  three  fine  hymns,  commencing,  “Come,  thou  soul- 
transforming  spirit,”  “ Hark ! the  voice  of  love  and  mer- 
es*,’’ “ Let  saints  on  earth  their  anthems  raise.”  See 
(Lond.)  Evangelical  Magazine,  1847,  p,  128. 

Eveillon,  Jacques,  a French  theologian,  and  grand- 
vicar  of  Angers  under  Messrs.  Fouquet,  Miron,  De  Reuil, 
and  Arnaud,  was  bom  at  Angers  in  1572,  and  obtained 
his  preferments  in  consequence  of  his  superior  knowl- 
edge of  ecclesiastical  laws  anil  customs.  He  died  at 
Angers  in  1651.  He  was  the  author  of  an  excellent 
treatise,  Des  Excommunications  et  des  Monitoires  (1672). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Aour.  Iiiog.  Gi- 
nirale,  n.  v. 

Eveleigh,  John,  D.D.,  provost  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  prebendary*  of  Rochester  (1781),  was  bom 
in  1747.  He  died  Dec.  10,  1814,  leaving  The  Trinity 
(1791):  — Sermons  Preached  before  the.  University  of 
Oxford  (1792): — Plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead 
Proved  (1797).  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A uthors,  b.  v, 

Everett,  James,  a noted  English  Methodist 
preacher,  was  born  at  Alnwick,  Northuml»erland,  May 
16, 1784.  He  was  converted  when  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  joined  the  Wesleyans,  soon  began  to  preach,  in 
1806  was  called  into  the  regular  work  at  Sunderland, 
and  afterwards  occupied  important  appointments  in  the 
Conference  until  1821,  when  he  became  a supernumer- 
ary ; but  in  1828  resumed  an  efficient  relation  for  a few  , 


years,  and  then  retired  as  a superannuate  to  the  city 
of  York.  In  1847  the  celebrated  “Fly  Sheets"  ap- 
peared in  the  Wesleyan  connection,  strongly  inveighing 
against  its  administration ; and  their  authorship  being 
charged  upon  Mr.  Everett,  and  he  not  denying  it,  he 
was  expelled  in  1848  from  the  ministry,  together  with 
Revs.  James  Dunn  and  Walter  Griffith,  who  united  in 
forming  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Methodist 
Free  Church  (q.  v.).  Mr.  Everett  died  in  Sunderland, 
May  10, 1872.  He  is  the  author  of  several  publications, 
chiefly  biographical. 

Everett,  Robert,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Gronant,  North  Wales,  Jan.  2,  1791. 
He  studied  under  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Newmarket, 
also  in  the  Denbigh  Academy ; began  preaching  in 
1809,  but  two  years  later  entered  Wrexham  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  completed  a four  years'  course,  lie 
was  ordained  pastor  in  Denbigh  in  1815;  dismissed 
in  1823;  came  to  America  and  began  to  minister  to 
the  Welsh  Congregational  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  July 
of  the  same  year.  This  charge  he  resigned  iu  1832, 
and  in  the  following  year  became  acting  pastor  at 
East  Winfield,  where  he  remained  until  1835,  when,  for 
about  three  years,  he  served  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Westemville.  In  April,  1838,  he  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  two  Welsh  congregations  of  Steuben,  a posi- 
tion which  he  retained  until  the  close  of  his  life,  al- 
though, during  the  last  few  years,  he  preached  only  oc- 
casionally. He  died  there,  Feb.  25, 1876.  The  Welsh 
people  in  the  United  States  gave  him  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars  as  a testimonial  in  1871.  Stenographia  is 
the  title  of  a work  which  he  published  at  Denbigh  in 
1816,  in  which  shorthand  writing  was  first  adapted  to 
the  Welsh  language.  Sixty  editions  of  his  First  Cate- 
chism were  published  in  Wales,  being  first  issued  at 
Denbigh  in  1822.  This  was  republished  in  America, 
and  passed  through  several  editions.  At  Steuben  he 
published  a Larger  Catechism ; also  A rreinydd,  an  aid  to 
reading  Welsh,  of  which  fifteen  editions  were  printed 
prior  to  his  death.  In  January,  1840,  he  published  the 
first  number  of  Y Cenhadvrr  A mericanaidd  (The  Amer- 
ican Missionary),  a Welsh  Congregational  monthly, 
which  was  edited,  after  his  death,  by  his  son.  In  1843 
he  published  1* Dyngartcr  (The  Philanthropist),  devoted 
to  emancipation  and  temperance ; and  from  1850  to  1852 
he  edited  Y Detholydd  (Eclectic).  Two  Welsh  hymn- 
books,  published  in  1839  and  1846,  were  in  large  part 
prepared  by  Dr.  Everett.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1876, 
p.  425;  1877,  p.  314. 

Everton,  Silvester  de,  an  English  prelate  of  the 
13th  century,  took  his  name  from  Everton,  a village  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  received  the  lord  chancellorship  of 
England  in  1246,  and  m bs  very  skilful  in  customs  of 
chancery.  The  next  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Carlisle.  With  the  rest  of  the  English  bishops  be 
boldly  requested  of  Henry  III  that  all  foreigner*  and 
insufficient  persons  might  be  put  out  of  their  bishoprics. 
The  king  retorted  on  the  bishops,  singling  out  Silvester 
as  to  the  point  of  insufficiency.  Everton  lost  his  life  by 
a fall  from  a horse,  in  1254.  Sec  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  168. 

EvigilStor,  an  officer  in  Greek  monasteries,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  waken  the  monks  for  nocturnal  and  ma- 
tutinal services  Another  officer  of  the  kind  was  the 
excitator,  who  had  to  waken  a monk  asleep  in  church. 

Evocatio,  a religious  ceremony  observed  by  the 
ancient  Romans  when  besieging  a town,  iu  which  they 
solemnly  called  upon  the  deities  of  the  place  to  forsake 
it  and  come  over  to  their  assistance.  They  usually  at- 
tempted to  bribe  the  gods  by  promising  them  temples 
and  festivals.  Sec  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Evodius,  according  to  tradition,  the  first  bishop  of 
Antioch,  after  A.D.  42.  Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Evolution.  The  important  relations  which  this 
scientific  subject  has  assumed  to  religious  literature 
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justifies  us  in  a more  copious  and  particular  treatment 
than  was  appropriate  under  the  general  head  of  De- 
velopment (q.  v.).* 

I.  Definition. — Evolution  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
viewed  from  the  acientitlc  standpoint,  is  the  continu- 
ous transformation  and  differentiation  of  an  identical 
substance.  More  specifically,  it  is  the  continuous  un- 
folding of  a material  existence  according  to  such  method 
that  constituent  parts  which  were  germinal  or  potential 
become  actual  and  functional,  and  according  to  such  an 
order  that  the  primitive  existence  is  successively  more 
differentiated,  with  parts  progressively  more  nnd  more 
specialized  in  structure  and  function.  It  is  the  passage 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  It  im- 
plies continuity  and  unity  of  existence.  It  also  im- 
plies persistence  of  the  fundamental  conception  em- 
bodied in  the  primitive  substance,  so  that,  however  di- 
versified, all  its  parts  still  conform  to  n changeless  type. 
It  is  a mode  which  reveals  itself  transcendentally  as 
the  necessary  product  of  mind ; it  reveals  thought  ns 
all-pervading  and  all-enduring  throughout  the  material 
realm  in  which  the  law  of  evolution  finds  its  exempli- 
fication. 

Whether  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  come 
into  existence  under  a method  conformable  to  the  above 
definition  of  evolution  is  a question  of  fact,  to  be  de- 
cided by  investigation  of  the  phenomena. f This  ques- 
tion of  fact  falls,  therefore,  strictly  within  the  domain 
of  natural  science.  Whatever  verdict  may  be  pro- 
nounced at  this  tribunal  can  never  be  invalidated  by 
any  a priori  considerations,  nor  by  any  delineation  of 
supposed  consequences  or  implications  of  the  verdict. 
Nor  can  it  he  set  aside  as  proceeding  from  incompetent 
authority,  since  no  authority  in  a question  of  fact  can 
be  conceived  more  competent  than  that  of  a body  of 
witnesses  who  have  surpassed  all  others  in  the  study 
<«f  that  about  which  they  testify.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose we  must  ascertain,  therefore,  what  are  the  deter- 
minations of  natural  science  in  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  successions  of  phenomena  in  the  natural  world. 
Does  science  find  a material  continuity  running  through 
these  successions;  or  does  it  find  them  marked  by  in- 
terruptions, discontinuity,  and  new  beginnings? 

II.  History  of  Opinion. — In  searching  for  the  best 
judgment  of  mankind  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
material  continuity  in  the  natural  world  we  ought  to 
cite  first  the  opinions  of  thinkers  antedating  the  epoch 
when  scientific  research  had  supplied  material  for  a 
projier  demonstration  of  the  doctrine.  As  all  pliiloso- 1 
phizing  on  the  laws  of  nature  must,  of  necessity,  be 
grounded  on  an  observation  of  nature  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive and  more  or  less  exact,  so  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  however  slender  the  basis  of  their 
inductions,  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  scientific. 
Science  had  not  yet  been  distinguished  from  philoso- 
phy. Theories  as  to  the  origin  of  tho  world  nnd  of 
organic  existence  were  in  vogue  some  centuries  before 
the  Christian  tern.  The  hvlozoism  of  the  Ionian 

« a . *. 

physicist*  conceived  a primordial  matter  endowed  with 
generative  or  transmutative  powers  through  which  cos- 
mic forms,  successively  differentiated,  came  into  being. 
The  speculation  presents  analogies’  with  the  modem 
one  of  Huffun.  Heraclitus,  about  500  Il.C.,  taught  ] 
the  doctrine  of  a perpetual  flux  of  things,  involving  , 
ceaseless  conflicts  between  opposites,  in  the  midst  of 
which  individual  things  survive,  by  superior  fitness, 
the  processes  of  destruction  and  renovation.  A devel- 
opmental mode  of  cosmic  origins  was  taught  by  Anax- 
agoras of  Clazomente  (Aristotle,  Physica,  viii,  1)  about 
£00  B.C.  He  supposed  the  primitive  condition  of  things 
to  be  a heterogeneous  commixture  of  substances  with- 


*  We  present,  unmodified,  the  facts  nnd  positions  of  onr 
esteemed  correspondent  on  this  subject,  who  views  it  in 
a scientific  aspect,  although  wc  dissent  from  some  of  bla 
conclusion* — Ki*.  See  Sokptioism,  in  thin  volnmc. 

t Not  snecnlntivelv  viewed,  however,  lint  in  the  light  of 
all  the  evidence,  both  natural  aud  revealed.— Kn. 


out  order  or  motion.  This  continued  an  indefinite 
period,  when  the  mind  began  to  act  upon  it  by  in- 
stituting a revolving  motion  at  n single  point.  This 
propagated  itself  into  the  surrounding  realm,  and  led  to 
the  separation  of  the  elementary  contraries,  fire  and  air, 
water  and  earth.  The  process  was  repeated  in  the  re- 
sulting masses,  and  thus,  by  continuous  differentiation 
of  likes  and  unlikes,  the  actual  constitution  of  the  world 
resulted  (Uebcrweg,  Hist  of  Philos,  i,  CC).  The  views 
of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  about  430  Il.C.,  contem- 
plated a gradual  evolution  of  things.  They  held  that 
immensity  was  eternally  filled  with  atoms  actuated  by 
an  eternal  motion.  These,  in  disposing  themselves  ac- 
cording to  size,  produced  collisions  which  originated 
vortical  motions.  These,  extending  farther  and  farther, 
led  to  the  formation  of  worlds.  Such  views  were  ex- 
tended by  Epicurus  and  the  Homan  Lucretius;  and 
long  afterwards,  similar  theories,  hut  with  more  theistic 
leanings,  were  entertained  by  Torricelli,  Galileo,  and 
Gassendi.  The  Greek  atomists  attributed  the  lateral 
motions  of  tiie  atoms  to  choice— a conception  of  the 
animated  nature  of  atoms  which  was  revived  in  tho 
monads  of  Gassendi,  Leibnitz,  Hosmini,  Campnnclla, 
Bruno,  and  Mnupertuis;  and  reproduced  in  the  con- 
scious atoms  and  molecules  of  Hiickcl,  Elsbcrg,  and 
other  moderns.  Tho  evolution  of  the  cosmic  system 
through  tho  intervention  of  vortices  was  undertaken 
in  the  well-known  theory  of  Descartes  ( Principia  Phi » 
losophitr,  1644) ; and  Kepler  made  use,  also,  of  a vortical 
movement  in  the  matter  of  a primitive  chaos,  but  in- 
voked the  Empedoclean  conception  of  attractions  and 
repulsions  for  the  initiation  of  the  primitive  motions. 
The  speculations  of  Swedenborg  ( Principia  Rerum  Nat- 
uralium,  1733-34)  also  posited  vortical  atomic  motions, 
which  expanded  to  cosmical  movements  and  led  to  the 
differentiation  of  worlds.  These  various  speculations 
(more  fully  set  forth  in  Winchell's  World  Life , or  Com- 
parative Otology,  pt.  iv),  opened  the  way  for  tho  better- 
defined  and  better-defended  nebular  cosmogonies  of 
Kant  and  his  successors.  The  evolution  of  the  earth’s 
physical  features  by  means  of  fire  and  water  was  first 
undertaken  by  Leibnitz  (Protogwa,  etc.,  1740,  first,  in 
abstract,  in  Acta  Eruditurum,  Leipzig,  1683).  These 
eminent  thinkers,  whom,  in  this  connection,  wc  can  only 
mention,  all  conceive  the  earth  and  the  solar  system  to 
have  originated  through  the  progressive  differentiations 
of  a primitive  chaotic  matter.  This  is  the  conception 
of  modern  evolution. 

Meantime  the  notion  of  a material  continuity  in  the 
successions  of  the  organic  world  was  repeatedly  shad- 
owed forth.  Empedocles  taught  the  progressive  orig- 
ination of  organic  forms.  Aristotle  maintained  that 
immanent  divine  mind  determines  in  nature  a tendency 
towards  improvement  and  perfection.  Lucretius  held 
that  the  races  of  men,  however  diverse,  are  derived 
from  a common  origin,  and  this  through  the  continual 
survival  of  those  best  fitted  for  the  environment.  In 
later  times,  Sir  Mathew  Hale  ( Primitive  Origination  of 
Mankind,  1677,  p.  211),  enumerates  distinctly  the  results 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  animal.  De  Maillct 
( Telliamed,  Amsterdam,  1748),  attempted  to  explain  how 
animal  forms  undergo  transmutation  through  the  influ- 
ence of  changed  environment;  and  I.amarck  ( Philoso - 
phie  Zodlogique,  new  ed.  1873)  to  this  influence  added 
the  principle  of  use  and  disuse,  and  admitted  also  an 
underlying  inherent  conatus  towards  liencficial  change. 
These  very  concise  references  to  the  history  of  opinion 
may  bo  supplemented  by  a perusal  of  the  article  on 
“ Evolution  ” in  the  Encydopadia  Jiritannica,  and  by  a 
study  of  tho  later  works  to  be  mentioned  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  article.  Within  our  restricted  limits  it  will 
be  more  profitable  to  proceed  to  an  outline  of  the  evi- 
dences of  evolution  as  at  present  understood. 

III.  The  Scientific  Evidences. — 1.  Inorganic  Evolu- 
tion. The  processes  of  change  in  the  topographical  and 
hydrographical  features  of  the  earth’s  surface  arc  so  fa- 
miliar that  we  almost  fail  to  note  the  fact  that  these  re- 
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cent  transformations  are  but  the  last  terms  of  a series 
of  changes  which  have  moulded  the  globe  and  imparted 
to  it  the  features  that  complete  its  fitness  for  the  recep- 
tion of  organic  populations.  But,  in  fact,  the  filling  and 
drainage  of  a pond  or  lakelet  in  a human  lifetime  is  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  that  which  spread  the  deposits  of 
the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi,  the  tchonwsjom  of  south- 
ern Russia,  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  steppes 
of  southern  Siberia.  The  alluvial  sediment  left  bv  a 
Mississippi  overflow  of  this  year  is  only  one  of  the  suc- 
cession of  contributions  which,  in  ages  past,  have  formed 
the  entire  delta  of  the  great  river.  The  delta  grows; 
ocean  sediments  accumulate;  the  hillsides  waste;  the 
mountains  wear  out;  whole  shore-lines  rise  or  sink; 
and  the  integration  of  these  minute  annual  changes  be- 
tween vast  limits  of  time  shows  that  all  the  grander 
features  of  our  planet  have  grown  into  existence  by 
progressive  transformations  of  the  original  matter.  All 
this  is  obvious. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  the  observed  and  admitted  tenor 
of  events  implies  an  ancient  course  of  change,  in  times 
so  remote  that  the  conditions  had  not  yet  approximated 
to  those  revealed  in  the  human  period.  The  pages  of 
geological  science  enumerate  those  changes.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  all  or  any  of  the  conclusions 
of  science  are  exact  in  reference  to  the  particular  events 
of  the  geological  past ; it  cannot  be  doubted,  however, 
that  research  has  successfully  shown  that  the  present  is 
the  outcome  of  the  past,  and  that  the  rocks  and  waters 
and  gases  which  we  observe  are  only  a transformed 
portion  of  the  material  of  the  primeval  world.  The 
actual  earth  has  passed,  by  material  continuity,  from 
a primitive  state,  in  which  all  its  physical  conditions 
were  extremely  different  from  the  present.  Its  moun- 
tains, rivers,  islands,  and  seas  have  progressively  come 
into  existence.  Its  different  portions  have  become 
more  and  more  differentiated.  It  was  once  more  homo- 
geneous. It  has  undergone  a real  evolution. 

But  the  geognostic  data  which  pass  before  our  obser- 
vation disclose  the  primitive  world  in  a process  of  emer- 
gence from  a molten  state.  The  world's  history  has 
been  a history  of  cooling;  and  there  are  numerous  indi- 
cations that  the  actual  records  of  geology  note  only  the 
last  stages  of  the  world’s  cooling  history.  We  have 
not  the  space  at  command,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  enter 
into  an  enumeration  of  the  grounds  on  which  science 
has  traced  terrestrial  evolution  backward  to  a nebular 
state,  and  even  to  a remoter  one,  in  which  the  matter 
of  the  whole  solar  system  is  disclosed  in  a process  of 
common  evolution,  under  the  action  of  the  same  forces 
as  enter  into  the  transformations  of  the  earth's  surface 
in  these  times,  before  human  eyes.  That  our  planetary 
system  has  had  a nebular  history  is  almost  unanimous- 
ly admitted  by  the  science  of  the  present.  The  chief 
divergences  of  opinion  concern  only  some  details  of  that 
history.  This  conclusion  implies  a material  continuity 
through  the  totality  of  the  changes.  Rocks  ami  ocean 
and  atmosphere  have  grown  out  of  fire-mist  and  nebula. 
World-life  is  a grand  spectacle  of  evolution,  and  it  illus- 
trates continuity  and  unity  of  method  on  a scale  of  vast- 
ness which  is  deeply  impressive.  The  details  of  the 
evolution  must,  be  sought  in  special  works  (see  Win- 
chell,  World  Lift , 1883).  The  conception  of  modern 
nebular  theory  is  itself  an  evolution.  It  was  first  shad- 
owed forth  by  the  Greek  and  mediaeval  thinkers  already 
quoted.  It  began  to  assume  a consistent  and  modern 
aspect  at  the  hands  of  Immanuel  Kant  ( AUgemeine  Na- 
turgeschichte  und  7’heorie  c Us  Ilimmels,  1755,  and  a prize 
essay,  read  in  ITS!  before  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence). Sir  William  Herschel's  nebular  researches  dis- 
closed the  apparent  existence  of  enormous  patches  of 
chaotic  world-stuff,  which  seemed  to  undergo  a process 
of  differentiation  into  stars  and  planets  (see  sundry  me- 
moirs, read  before  the  Koval  Society  of  London  between 
1783  and  1818,  but  especially  in  1784,1785,  1791.  1795, 
1811,  and  1814  ; also  Sir  John  Herschel,  Observations  of 
Nebulae  and  Clutters  of  Stars  at  Slough , 1825-33 ; Phil. 


Trans.  Nov.  21, 1833).  Laplace,  in  apparent  ignorance 
of  Kant's  remarkable  speculation,  brought  the  concep- 
tion of  nebular  cosmogony  to  a rigorously  scientific 
statement  (Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde,  1796); 
and  the  general  form  of  his  theory  enters  into  the  most 
recent  cosmological  speculations,  though  the  progress 
of  discovery  and  of  thought  has  necessitated  slight 
modifications,  and  has  greatly  extended  the  scope  of 
the  grand  generalization.  That  which  for  years  was 
known  as  “the  nebular  hypothesis”*  has  strengthened 
into  a nebular  theory,  accepted  now  with  almost  the 
same  confidence  as  the  Newtonian  theory  of  universal 
gravitation.  This  is  the  verdict  of  scieuce  on  a ques- 
tion in  its  own  appropriate  field.  No  disseut  from  the 
outside  is  deserving  of  consideration ; though,  of  course, 
exceptions  taken  by  a scientific  minority  must  be  hon- 
estly examined.  For  a discussion  of  alleged  difficulties 
of  nebular  cosroogonv,  see  Winchell'a  World  Life,  p.  153- 
198. 

According  to  this  conclusion,  the  cosmic  realm  is  the 
grandest  conceivable  exemplification  of  the  method  of 
evolution  pursued  in  nature.  This  evolution  guides 
anil  determines  all  the  ulterior  details  of  inorganic  his- 
tory. The  total  inorganic  universe,  os  we  know  it,  is 
the  final  outcome  of  the  method  of  efficient  activity 
revealed  in  nature,  and  it  has  been  exerted  upon  iden- 
tical portions  of  matter  from  the  dawn  of  cosmical  his- 
tory to  the  present.  The  question  of  fact,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns inorganic  nature,  can  no  longer  be  agitated. 

2.  Organic  Evolution . — This  is  a greater  and  more  se- 
rious question.  Does  a material  continuity  run  through 
the  succession  of  organic  types  which  have  appeared 
and  disappeared  in  the  history  of  the  world  ? Are  the 
higher  s|>ecies  of  the  modern  world  descended  from  the 
lower  species  of  the  ancient  world?  Are  the  diversified 
types  derived  from  a common  ancestry  ? Is  man’s  bod- 
ily organism  the  outcome  of  genealogical  descent? 
That  these  queries  must  be  answered  affirmatively 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  an  enormous 
amount  of  modem  research.  The  proofs  are  numerous 
and  diverse;  but  we  may  range  them  along  five  lines 
of  argumentation,  converging  towards  the  conclusion. 

(1.)  Ontogeny. — By  this  we  mean  the  history  of  the 
individual.  This,  beyond  all  controversy,  is  an  evolu- 
tion. The  succession  of  changes  from  the  beginning 
of  conscious  life  to  maturity  is  great,  but  they  are 
wrought  in  the  same  identical  being.  Still  greater 
ontogenetic  transformations  may  be  traced  back  through 

• The  “ nebular  theory  ” here  referred  to  is  based  u|wn 
the  su|>po*ltion  that  the’ universe  originally  existed  in  the 
form  of  gaseous  vapor  diffused  by  intense'  heat  through- 
out space,  and  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  hnve  resulted 
from  this  by  rotntiou  and  gradual  condensation  through 
cooling  off.  Most  or  ail  tne  phenomena  which  they  ex- 
hibit, such  as  sphericity,  orbital  and  axial  revolution,  to- 
gether with  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  (as  showing  the 
still  liquid  central  mass),  arc  thought  to  l>c  best  explained 
on  this  hypothesis,  and  the  fact  that  nebnlse  are  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  starry  spaces  is  held  as  confirmatory  of  it. 
On  the  other  hnud,  some  of  these  uebulie  have  already 
been  resolved  by  powerfnl  telescopes  into  n mass  of  sepa- 
rate stars,  nud  the  presumption  is  therefore  strong  that 
snch  is  the  composition  of  all  of  them.  Comets  are  too 
little  known  to  be  of  much  weight  in  the  argument.  Many 
astronomical  facts,  however,  are  decidedly  antagonistic  to 
the  “nebular”  view,  such  ns  the  want  of  ascertainable 
ratio  between  the  magnitudes,  distances  from  the  snn  aud 
periods  of  revolution  of  our  own  planets  aud  the  obliqnity 
of  their  orbits,  some  celestial  bodies  actually  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Experiments  with  the  spectrum  show 
that  they  nrc  not  all  composed  of  the  same  elements. 
Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  see,  if  space  were  at  first 
filled  with  incandescent  gas,  where  the  excessive  beat 
could  hnve  radiated  to.  For  these  nud  other  reasons 
some  of  the  ablest  astronomers,  Proctor  for  example, 
wholly  discard  the  theory  as  insufficient  and  disproved 
The  question  is  a purely  scientific  one,  of  no  especial  in- 
terest to  the  theologian,  so  Jong  ns  the  origination  of 
matter,  motion,  and  life,  with  tbeir  laws  nud  properties, 
be  attributed  to  the  divine  flat.  But  the  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  processes  of  the  nebular  theory  of  cosmogony  with 
nny  part  of  the  narrative  iu  the  first  chapter  of  Genesi«  is 
exegeticnlly  preposterons.  Whatever  therefore  may  be- 
come of  that  theory,  Moses  is  not  responsible  for  it,  and 
revclatiou  has  uothiug  to  do  with  it.— En. 
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embryonic  life  to  the  earliest  changes  wrought  in  the 
fertilized  ovum.  The  unfertilized  ovum  is  itself  only  a 
transformed  epithelial  cell,  and  consists  of  yolk,  ger- 
minatire  vesicle,  and  gertninative  dot.  The  successive 
transformations  of  these  elements  bring  into  view,  first, 
the  faint  outlines  of  the  most  fundamental  structures, 
as  vertebra?,  spinal  marrow  and  brain,  heart  and  diges- 
tive structures,  then  the  complete  details,  and  finally 
the  accessory  structures  belonging  to  the  perfected  form. 
The  particulars  of  the  history  are  too  technical  to  be 
enumerated  in  this  place.  This  succession  of  embryonic 
transformations  in  a higher  vertebrate  reveals  a won- 
derful case  of  characteristic  evolution,  beginning  in  a 
cell  and  ending  in  a complicated  animal  structure.  But 
the  most  impressive  significance  of  the  history  will  be 
mentioned  in  another  connection.  For  details,  see  Bal- 
four, .4  Treatise  on  Comparative  Embryology  (1880,  vol. 
i);  Kolliker,  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Mensehen  and 
der  kdheren  Thitrt  (1876) ; Foster  and  Balfour,  Elements 
of  Embryology  (1874,  vol.  i,  on  the  chick) ; Hiickcl,  A n- 
thropogenie  (1874) ; Packard,  Life  Histories  (1876) ; and, 
farther,  the  important  works  of  Htickel,  Owen,  Bischoff, 
Parker,  Hemak,  Agassiz,  Clark,  Reichert,  von  Baer,  etc. 

(2.)  Morphology. — The  forms  of  animals  and  plants 
are  said  to  be  similar  in  proportion  to  their  affinities; 
but  the  implications  of  the  statement  are  seldom  appre- 
ciated. Among  men,  family  resemblances  aro  under- 
stood to  signify  blood  relationship  more  or  less  remote. 
All  men  of  the  same  race  possess  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  that  every  one  admits  their  common  de- 
scent from  the  same  original  parent.  All  mankind,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  however  diverse 
in  feature  or  endowment,  must  have  descended  from  a 
common  primitive  human  ancestry.  But  when  we 
speak  of  two  so-called  species  of  the  cat  family,  say  the 
leopard  of  Africa  and  the  panther  of  Asia,  the  popular 
opinion  is  that  they  arc  primordially  distinct ; though 
their  resemblances  are  vastly  closer  than  those  of  the 
Bushman  and  his  neighbor,  the  Cape  Englishman,  the 
denial  of  whose  kinship  we  resent.  In  fact,  these  two 
cats  are  so  closely  similar  that  some  zoologists  unite 
them  in  one  species.  If  pronounced  one  species,  popu- 
lar opinion  would  assign  them  a common  descent ; if 
two  species,  it  would  hold  them  primordially  distinct. 
Yet  the  animals,  with  all  their  characteristics,  remain 
the  same,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  system- 
atic value  of  their  slight  distinctions.  Now  the  ques- 
tion of  consanguinity  is  one  of  fact,  not  deluding  on 
the  opinion  which  may  be  entertained  respecting  differ- 
ences.* Whatever  that  opinion  may  be,  it  continues 
manifest  that  we  have  a better  reason  for  ascribing 
these  cats  to  a common  ancestry  than  for  doing  this 
with  a Congo  African  and  a blonde  Scandinavian.  But 
suppose  we  compare  the  leopard  and  the  tiger  — two 
distinct  species  by  all  admissions.  The  nature  of  their 
resemblances  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  other  case, 
and  only  a little  less  in  degree.  To  admit  the  common 
descent  of  the  leopard  and  panther  is  to  compel,  at  the 
risk  of  inconsistency,  the  admission  of  the  common  de- 
scent of  the  leopard  and  the  tiger.  When  we  assent  to 
the  consanguineous  relation  of  two  recognised  species 
the  whole  proposition,  in  all  its  breadth,  is  conceded, 
that  not  only  all  cats,  but  all  mammals,  arc  derived  from 
tome  primitive  stock ; and  the  divergences  existing 
have  been  acquired  during  the  progress  of  the  genera- 
tions. But  since  mammals  present  so  many  gradua- 
tion* towards  birds,  in  egg-laying  omithorhvnchus  and 
echidna,  towards  reptiles  in  the  chelonians,  and  fishes  in 
the  cetaceans,  we  cannot  refuse  a common  descent  to 
mammals  and  all  other  vertebrates.  This  admission 
brings  the  whole  animal  kingdom  with  it,  for  some 
tunicates  and  cephalopoda  would  be  admitted  close  kin 
to  some  of  the  lowest  vertebrates.  Indeed,  if  we  com- 
pare any  two  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom, 

• But  on  this  question  we  have,  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
historical  pr*K>f  which  cannot  safely  lie  neglected ; and  it 
la  more  definite  than  the  scientific.—  En. 


however  divergent,  we  shall  find  that  they  resemble 
each  other  in  more  points  than  the  number  of  their  dif- 
ferences; and  the  argument  for  their  common  descent 
is  of  the  same  nature  os  in  the  case  of  the  negro  and 
Scandinavian.  This,  then,  is  an  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  argument  from  morphology — and  we  can  only 
present  the  indication  (for  further  details,  sec  works  on 
zoology  and  botany).  Some  striking  animal  portraits 
may  be  found  in  Johnson,  Natural  History  (2  vols. 
8vo);  Cassell,  Natural  History  (1883,  6 vols.  8vo); 
Knight,  A nimated  Nature  (2  vols.  4to) ; Brehm,  Thier- 
leben  (9  vols.  8vo).  Details  of  structure  in  Owen,  Com- 
parative A natomy  (3  vols.  8vo) ; 1 1 sick  cl,  Cenerelle  Mor- 
phologic der  Organismen  (vol.  i);  Gcgonbnur,  Grundriss 
der  rergleichenden  Anatomie  (8vo);  Huxley,  Manual 
of  the  A natomy  of  Vertebrated  A nimals  (8vo),  etc. 

(8.)  Paleontology. — The  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  all 
living  species  from  a common  remote  ancestry  implies 
that  in  former  times  the  divergences  of  organic  types 
were  less  than  at  present.  Such  a retral  convergence 
of  genealogical  lines  is  precisely  what  pabeontology 
shows.  Within  historic  times  this  convergence  is  al- 
most imperceptible ; but  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  aions 
of  geology  no  fact  is  more  conspicuous.  To  take  an 
example  which  lias  been  much  bruited,  the  domestic 
horse,  now  so  widely  differentiated  from  five-toed  quad- 
rupeds, we  find  that  in  the  age  immediately  preceding 
the  present  true  horses  lived,  in  which  the  rudimentary 
second  and  fourth  digits,  or  splint  bones,  of  the  modem 
horse  were  more  developed.  Further  back  were  horses 
with  the  same  bones  terminated  by  dangling  hooflets. 
Still  further  back  were  horses  having  these  hooflets 
more  developed,  and  reaching  the  ground.  But  these 
horses  had  other  splint  bones,  the  rudimentary  condi- 
tion of  a first  digit,  and  in  remoter  times  these  rudi- 
ments are  found  terminated  by  dangling  hooflets,  and 
in  still  remoter,  by  functional  hoofs.  So  we  trace  the 
succession  of  equine  types  back  to  a four-toed  quadru- 
ped which,  when  we  consider  the  corresponding  diver- 
gences in  the  teeth,  tibia?,  and  other  structures,  we  should 
hesitate  to  group  with  modern  horses,  if  they  were  not 
connected  by  a gradation  so  gentle  that  we  find  no  place 
to  draw  the  dividing  line.*  The  ancient  four- toed 
horses  arc  connected  with  a type  of  five-toed  predeces- 
sors by  a similar  kind  of  relationship.  The  equine 
succession  leads  back,  therefore,  to  a five- toed  quadru- 
ped. If  we  take  the  modem  ox  or  sheep  or  pig  or 
camel  or  rhinoceros,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  back  sim- 
ilarly a succession  which  leads  towards  a primitive  five- 
toed quadruped ; and  in  every  case  such  quadruped 
approximates  the  form  which  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  equine  succession.  The  details  of  facts  estab- 
lishing such  a generalization  arc  accessible  to  all  read- 
ers in  the  writings  of  Leidv,  Cope,  Marsh,  Gaudry,  Owen, 
Huxley,  and  other  pahcontologists.  Sec  Cope’s  me- 
moirs in  reports  of  surveys  under  Hayden  and  Wheeler, 
and  briefer  papers  in  A merican  Naturalist ; Marsh,  in 
A merican  Journal  of  Science  (ser.  iii) ; Leidv,  U.  S.  GeoL 
Surrey  of  the  Territories  (vol.  i);  Ancient  Fauna  of 
Nebraska  (1853);  “Extinct  Mammalia  of  Dakota  and 
Nebraska," in  the  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Science  (1’hila.  1869, 
vol.  vii).  In  a manner  precisely  similar  the  two  types 
of  modem  birds  — “flying”  and  “running" — may  be 
traced  back  along  two  successional  lines,  to  Mesozoic 
Saurian  reptiles.  So,  progress  has  been  made  in  trac- 
ing lines  of  succession  among  invertebrate  animals  and 
plants.  The  facts  show  what  the  doctrine  of  descent 
requires,  a gradual  convergence  backward  of  all  the 
lines  of  organic  succession. 

But,  if  these  successions  arc  genealogical  ,f  there  must 
have  been  uninterrupted  continuity  along  each  line. 
The  chain  connecting  the  past  and  the  present  exhib- 

* But  there  docs  not  seem  to  lie  n particle  of  proof  that 
these  latter  races  were  genetically  or  actually  derived  from 
the  former  ones.  On  the  contrary,  these  very  differences 
— nil  t ho  evidence  we  possess  on  the  subject— go  to  show 
that  they  are  not  their  offspring.— En. 

t This  genealyy  is,  in  our  view,  a pure  assumption.— Ed. 
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ited  no  missing  links.  It  is  the  attempt  of  palaeontol- 
ogy to  discover  traces  of  all  the  links;  but  obviously 
the  attempt  is  more  difficult  than  to  find  all  the  frag- 
ments of  a meteorite  which  exploded  in  the  sky  before 
the  Christiau  sera.  The  work  of  palxeontology  is  nec- 
essarily incomplete;  the  relics  of  many  tyjics  which 
once  contributed  to  the  continuity  of  the  successions 
worked  out  remain  undiscovered.  There  arc,  indeed, 
many  missing  links  in  our  knowledge;  but  the  tenor 
of  discovery  is  such  as  to  imply  that  no  missing  links 
interrupted  the  continuity  of  the  actual  successions. 
Every  year's  acquisition  of  new  facts  narrows  the  great 
gaps,  and  closes  up  some  of  the  smaller  ones.  Some 
successions  are  already  reconstructed  with  marvellous 
completeness ; beyond  question  much  more  is  destined 
to  be  accomplished ; and  we  may  logically  forecast  the 
future  state  of  the  evidence  and  anticipate  the  conclu- 
sion. So  we  reason  from  paleontology,  and  it  seems 
entirely  logical  to  conclude  that  in  the  actual  life-his- 
tory of  our  planet  the  successions  of  specific  forms  were 
nicely  graduated  from  the  rude  and  generalized  types 
of  the  remote  past  to  the  large-brained  and  highly  spe- 
cialized types  of  the  present.  But  this  admission  does 
not  establish  any  genetic  connections  running  through 
the  several  scries.  Each  species  may  still  have  resulted 
from  a special  origination.  Only  the  presumptions  to 
be  drawn  from  embryology  and  morphology  suggest 
genetic  descent  in  palaeontology.  The  facts  of  palsron- 
tologv  might  be  ns  they  are,  with  every  species  a pri- 
mordial and  persistent  form;  but  the  establishment  of 
these  graduated  successions  establishes  what  must  have 
been  the  fact  on  the  theory  of  common  descent,  and 
constitutes  a link  in  the  chain  of  argument. 

(4.)  Variability. — Is  it  within  the  economy  of  nature 
that  organic  types  shall  undergo  indefinite  secular  va- 
riation.or  maintain  essential  permanence?  Within  the 
historic  period  few  undomesticated  species  arc  known 
to  have  varied  to  any  marked  extent;  but  all  those  do- 
mesticated have  become  differentiated,  and  sometimes 
to  a striking  extent.  The  different  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  dogs,  fowls,  and  pigeons  differ  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  many  of  them,  but  for  our  knowledge  of  their 
common  origin,  would  be  set  down  by  any  naturalist  as 
distinct  species.  They  arc  distinct  species  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  jnguar  and  the  ounce  and  the  panther 
arc  distinct.  The  elder  Agassiz,  though  no  evolu- 
tionist, used  to  proclaim  the  different  races  of  men  as 
widely  distinct  ns  the  different  families  of  monkeys. 
The  suggestion  that  these  divergences  have  not  arisen 
in  a state  of  nature  seems  to  possess  no  relevancy,  for 
it  is  still  shown  that  the  aptitude  to  vary  is  possessed  by 
nature's  organisms.  Moreover,  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  on  these  animals  through  man’s  treatment  are 
the  same  in  kind  ns  those  which  sometimes  arise  from 
natural  o|>enitions;  they  only  differ  in  intensity,  and 
thus  accelerate  changes  for  which  nature  fitted,  and 
perhaps  destined,  the  being.  Finally,  the  changed 
forms  result  from  the  same  kind  of  action  of  the  same 
physiological  forces  as  are  in  play  in  animnls  uninflu- 
enced by  domestication.  Only  powers  like  those  of 
digestion,  respiration,  growth,  and  adaptation  have  been 
employed  in  the  development  of  these  varieties,  and 
these  are  the  functional  activities  of  all  animals.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  domestication 
may  be  fairly  appealed  to  ns  tests  of  the  permanence  of 
species.  (See  Darwin,  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do- 
mestication..) 

But  it  appears  that  great  variations  sometimes  occur 
among  animals  and  plants  in  a state  of  nature.  Con- 
flicts between  individuals  and  conflicts  with  physical 
conditions  are  influences  continually  making  their  im- 
pressions on  the  organism.  These  are  not  causes,  but 
only  conditions,  of  organic  change.  By  the  law' of  adap- 
tation the  forces  of  the  organism  effect  such  changes 
as  changed  environment  demands.  The  same  species 
of  birds,  mammals,  and  molluscs,  in  their  wide  range 
across  a continent  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 


south,  are  found  to  vary  according  to  the  latitude,  lon- 
gitude, altitude,  and  other  circumstances.  A thorough 
knowledge  of  such  variations  in  North  America  has 
led  to  the  merging  of  large  numbers  of  once  accepted 
species  (Allen,  Proc.  Bos.  Soc.  A ’at.  Hist,  xv,  156;  xvi, 
276 ; Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  ii,  No  4,  p.  345,  Aug.  1876 ; 
A mer.  Naturalist , Oct.  1876,  p.  625;  Baird,  Mem.  Na- 
tional Acad.  Jan.  1863;  A mer.  Jour.  Sci.  II,  xli,  Jan., 
March,  and  May,  1863 ; Ridgeway,  A mer.  Jour.  Sci.  Ill, 
iv,  454,  v,  415).  Similar  extreme  variability  is  observed 
in  many  invertebrate  species,  both  recent  and  extinct. 
Hackel,  in  a remarkable  work  on  calcareous  sponges,  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  all  the  forms  belong  to  one 
species,  so  gradual  are  the  transitions  between  the  sev- 
eral nominal  species  ( Die  Kallschtcdnirne,  1872,  2 vols. 
8vo).  Many  forms  of  fossil  shells  formerly  regarded  as 
distinct  species  have  more  recently  been  united,  simply 
because  series  of  intermediate  forms  became  known. 
Hilgendorf  has  traced  minutely  the  secular  variations 
of  a species  of  Planorbis  ( Utber  Planorbis  multiformis 
in  Steinheimer  Siissicasserkalk),  and  Hyatt  has  extended 
these  studies  (Proc.  A mer.  Assoc.  1880,  and  “Anniver- 
sary Mem.”  in  Lost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1880).  Similar 
work  has  been  done  among  Palaeozoic  brachiopoda. 

The  influence  of  changed  environment  is  sometimes 
accelerated  by  human  intervention.  The  axolotl,  per- 
manently gill-bearing  in  its  native  elevated  home,  loses 
its  gills  when  kept  near  the  sea-level,  and  becomes  a 
land  salamander.  In  Japan  certain  leeches  and  plana- 
rians  have  become  adapted  to  land  life,  and  a fish,  even 
( Periophthalmus ),  frequents  the  land  and  seems  in  a 
transition  state.  Certain  brine  shrimps  are  reported  by 
Sclunaukevitch  as  undergoing  important  structural 
changes  in  the  course  of  a few  generations,  when  the 
brine  is  gradually  freshened ; and  return  to  the  original 
state  as  the  salinity  is  again  restored  (Zeitsch.  tries. 
ZoOlogie , xxv,  Suppl.  i,  1875,  p.  103,  pi.  6;  Annals  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  March,  1876;  ib.  xxix,  429-494,  1877. 
See,  also,  Contributions  to  a Knowledge  of  the  In  fluence 
of  Kxtemal  Conditions  of  Life  upon  the  Organization  of 
A nimals,  transl.  in  H ayden’s  twelfth  A nn.  Rep.  pt.  i,  473- 
514.  But  compare  Verrill,  Proc.  A mer.  Assoc.  1869, 
230;  A mer.  Jour.  Sci.  II,  xlviii,  244,  430;  Packard, 
A mer.  Jour.  Sci.  Ill,  ii,  108).  The  domestic  cat  on  the 
Pribilov  Islands  becomes  thickened,  short,  losing  the 
tail,  and  undergoing  great  change  of  voice.  Certain 
domestic  pigs  in  Texas  are  well  known  to  have  become 
solid-hoofed. 

Through  bybridity,  also,  probably,  result  forms  diver- 
gent from  recognised  species.  Among  cultivated  plants 
hybrids  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  wild  state  the  num- 
ber of  reputed  hybrid  forms  may  be  judged  from  a glance 
through  any  manual  of  botany.  (See  also,  Hooker. 
Flora  of  New  Zealand;  Candolle,  “ Etude  sur  l'F.spece,” 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Unic.de  Gene  re,  Nov.  1862;  Hooker 
and  Thomson,  Flora  Indica,  voL  i,“  Introductory  £ssay,” 
Ixindon,  1855;  Cray,  A mer.  Jour.  Sci.  II,  xxi,  1S4; 
Naudin : Bybr  idity  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom).  Among 
animals,  fert  ile  hybridity,  as  well  as  infertile,  is  pretty  well 
established.*  From  the  hare  apd  the  rabbit  has  arisen 
a self-sustaining  hybrid  now  extensively  employed  in 
Europe  for  food.  Fertile  hybrids  of  the  common  and 
Chinese  geese  are  extensively  reared  in  India,  as  also  in 
England ; while  several  generations  of  the  hybrid  from 
the  mallard  and  muscovy  ducks  arc  reported  living  in  Mt. 
Auburn  cemetery  (Brewer,  Proc.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
21  Jan.  1874).  Carl  Vogt  reports  fertile  hybrids  of  the 
wolf  and  dog,  os  also  of  the  goat  and  sheep,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  confirmed  by  Hackel ; Von  Tschudi  and  Vogt  both 
report  the  same  of  the  goat  and  steinbock,  and  of  the 
| fox  and  dog.  The  same  is  alleged  of  the  buffalo  and 
bison.  Without  relying  on  the  intervention  of  hybrid- 
I ity,  enough  has  been  observed  of  the  power  of  organic 
forms  to  adapt  themselves  permanently  to  the  perma- 

• But  wc  believe  this  is  true  only  to  a very  limited  ex- 
tent. and  the  fertility  very  rarely  extends  to  successive 
generations.— En. 
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cent  changes  of  the  environment  to  folly  establish  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  economy  of  nature  to  permit 
structural  variations  without  limits.*  If  a full  survey 
of  the  facts  to  which  we  have  too  briefly  alluded  justi- 
fies tbe  conclusion,  as  we  think  it  does,  then  no  bar  ex- 
ists to  the  conclusion  that  the  successions  of  Pakeontolog- 
ical  types  have  arisen  through  the  continued  variation 
of  primitive  forms;  and  that  the  latter,  also,  may  have 
arisen  through  variation  and  descent  from  one  primor- 
dial, life-endowed  being.  This  extreme  conclusion,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  proof  of  a method  of 
evolution  in  the  world,  since  the  genealogical  lines  may 
have  proceeded  from  any  such  number  of  beginnings 
ns  the  state  of  the  observed  relationships  may  allow. 

(5.)  Comparative  Embryology. — A careful  study  of  the 
aspects  of  the  developing  embryo  of  a higher  vertebrate, 
as  indicated  above,  under  “ Ontogeny,”  shows  that  it 
reaches,  in  ascending  order,  a succession  of  stages  which 
may  be  enumerated  and  defined.  Now  the  facts  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  attention  particularly,  con- 
stitute a series  of  significant  parallelisms,  (a)  Ontoge- 
netic parallelitm.  Research  shows  that  every  higher 
vertebrate  passes  through  the  same  embryonic  stages, 
and  no  divergences  revealing  the  characterist  ics  of  class, 
genus,  and  species  make  their  appearance  until  the  de- 
velopment is  well  advanced.  To  a certain  stage  the 
human  embryo  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
fish ; at  later  stages,  it  diverges  successively  from  the 
embryo  of  reptiles,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  quadrumnna. 
The  embryo  chick  is  absolutely  undistinguishahle  from 
the  embryo  of  man  until  about  the  sixth  day  of  incuba- 
tion. Even  invertebrates  pursue  a course  of  develop- 
ment closely  parallel  with  that  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  mammalian  embryo.  (Hiickel,  Natiirliche  Schbp- 
fungsgeschichte , xi  Vortrag;  A nthropogenie,  xiii-xix 
Vortrage;  Balfour,  British  Assoc.  Address,  1880,  Nat- 
ure, xxii,  418).  (b)  Taxonomic  parallelism.  The  suc- 

cession of  aspects  presented  by  the  mammnlian  embryo 
is  identical  with  that  shown  in  the  gradations  of  living 
animals.  The  disappearance  of  the  nucleus  of  the  egg 
results  iu  a simple  cytode,  which  is  paralleled  in  the 
living  world  by  Protamaba,  the  lowest  known  animal. 
The  new-formed  nucleus  gives  the  ovum  tbe  character 
of  Amaba.  The  “morula”  mass  resulting  from  the 
divisions  of  the  yolk  is  paralleled  by  Labyrinthula.  The 
spheroid  formed  of  a single  layer  of  cells  corresponds 
to  the  larvcs  of  rianula.  The  invagination  of  this, 
forming  a two- walled  spheroid  or  urn  (“gastrula”)  is 
paralleled  by  the  larvcs  of  Protascus.  The  four-layered, 
elongated  form  answers  to  the  worm  TurbeUaria.  The 
fibrous,  semi-tubular  cranium  and  gelatinous  spine  are 
found  adult  in  the  lancelct.  The  gill-arches  of  the  em- 
bryo are  permanent  in  the  dog-fish  and  other  sharks. 
The  tailed  condition  represents  the  maturity  of  the  rep- 
tile. So,  without  further  particulars,  it  may  be  broad- 
ly asserted  that  the  gradations  of  living  animals  are 
pictured  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  mammalian 
embryo.  (See  especially  Iliickcl  and  Balfour,  as  cited ; 
Baer,  A 'achrichten  iiber  Ijdsen  uttd  Srhriften,  18(15.) 
The  principle  has,  indeed,  found  useful  application  in 
some  cases,  in  determining  the  relative  rank  of  animals, 
(c)  Palaeontological  parallelism.  It  was  amply  shown 
by  the  elder  Agassiz  that  the  geological  succession  of 
organic  types  presents  an  order  identical  with  that  of 
tbe  classiticatory  arrangement  of  animals.  (See  espe- 
cially, Essay  on  Classification.)  This  has  been  more 
fully  illustrated  by  Hiickel  (see  citations  above).  Ow- 
ing, however  to  the  recognised  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  of  extinct  life,  this  parallelism  is  less  detailed 
than  the  others.  We  know  specifically,  however,  that 
the  primitive  form,  Eozoon , must  have  been  akin  to 
Amab<i  and  Labyiinthnla ; that  the  turbellarian  grade 
was  reached  in  Scolithus,  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone; 
tint  the  shark  type  was  attained  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
and  Devonian;  the  transition  from  aquatic  to  terrestrial 

* We  submit  that  these  very  limited  variations  do  not 
prove  a capacity  for  unlimited  variation.— En. 


creatures,  in  the  Amphibia  of  the  Coal  Measures,  with 
some  advance  in  the  Trias;  that  reptiles  succeeded  in 
the  Mesozoic,  and  birds  appeared  on  their  decline;  that 
the  lowest  mammalian  types  existed  in  the  Jurassic, 
and  higher  typea  followed  through  the  Tertiary;  that 
the  lowest  four-handed  animals  were  of  Lower  Eocene 
age,  and  that  tailed  monkeys,  anthropoid  apes,  and  men 
followed  in  due  order. 

The  established  facts  of  comparative  embryology 
show  a prolonged  and  detailed  succession  of  organic 
conceptions  literally  three  times  repeated.  The  doc- 
trine of  chances  demonstrates  that  this  must  result  from 
some  mutual  dependence  and  connection  among  them. 
The  paleontological  succession  must  result  from  the 
order  of  succession  under  a law  of  development  as  prim- 
itively exemplified  in  the  evolution  of  the  individual. 
In  the  latter,  each  successive  stage  arises  demonstrably 
by  continuity  with  the  preceding.  The  pakeontological 
series  consists  of  the  final  terms  of  many  genetically  re- 
lated embryonic  series  successive  in  the  extinct  world. 
The  taxonomic  series  consists  of  the  final  terms  of  many 
genetically  related  embryonic  series  simultaneous  in  the 
actual  world.  All  the  terms  in  each  scries  are  therefore 
materially  connected  through  the  embryonic  series  of 
which  they  are  several  parts.* 

IV.  Evolution  Thrones. — While  most  evolutionists 
believe  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  of  man 
are,  equally  with  the  material  organism,  the  outcome 
of  a long  process  of  improvement,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace 
holds  that  both  body  and  mind  of  man  may  have  arisen 
in  a different  manner.  (Wallace,  Contributions  to  the 
Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  Am.  cd.  1871 ; Address  at 
Glasgow  Meeting  Brit.  Assoc.  1871,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci. 
Ill,  xiii,  877),  while  St.  George  Mivart  limits  the  ex- 
ception to  man's  psychic  nature  {Genesis  of  Species, 
1871;  Lessons  from  Nature , 187(5).  The  majority  of 
evolutionists  maintain  that  man's  body  is  so  intimately 
identified  in  structure  with  that  of  lower  animals  that 
it  is  incredible  that  it  has  not  participated  in  the  com- 
mon history.  As  to  his  psychic  nature,  it  is  held  to  be 
identical  in  many  of  its  manifestations  with  the  natures 
of  brutes,  and  a strong  presumption  hence  arises  that 
even  man's  highest  powers  exist  germiually  in  the 
lower  animals. 

The  speculations  of  theorists  concern  chiefly  the 
causes,  conditions,  and  instrumentalities  on  which  or- 
ganic evolution  depends.  De  Maillet,  in  a work  whose 
title  ( Telliamed , 1748)  was  an  anagram  of  the  author’s 
name,  represents  that  organic  beings  possess  an  aptitude 
for  structural  changes,  and  that  changes  arise  when, 
under  changed  conditions,  the  animal  puts  forth  efforts 
to  exercise  changed  functions.  Lamarck  {Philosophic 
Zoologique,  1809;  new  cd.bv  Martins,  Paris,  1878)  main- 
tained that  primitive  rudiments  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  organic  kingdoms  arose  by  spontaneous  genera- 
tion ; that  these  were  endowed  with  an  inherent  tendency 
to  improvement,  which  becomes  effective  especially 
through  use  and  disuse  of  organs,  while  the  influence  of 
external  conditions  determines  use  and  disuse.  The 
author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  1844,  suggested  that 
life  first  appeared  on  our  planet  “in  simple  germinal 
vesicles,”  “ produced  by  some  chcmico-electrical  opera- 
tion," and  that  successive  steps  of  advance  were  effected 
“ through  the  agency  of  the  ordinary  process  of  genera- 
tion.” The  conditions  under  which  this  process  result- 
ed in  an  improved  being  were  presented,  he  thought, 
in  abnormally  prolonged  gestation.  Next,  the  principle 
of  natural  selection  was  suggested  simultaneously  by 
Charles  R.  Darwin  and  A.  R.  Wallace  {Jour.  Linmean 
Soc.  London,  August,  1858;  preceded  by  Wallace’s  paper 
in  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  September,  1855),  and  this 

‘The  force  of  Ibis  argument,  however,  seems  to  us  to 
he  wholly  invalidated  by  two  facta : 1.  No  instance  of  tbe 
propagation  of  one  species  of  animnl  by  parents  of  anoth- 
er, nas  been  historically  found;  2.  The  embryo  in  every 
instance  slops  at  the  precise  point  prescribed  by  its  speci- 
fic character;  and  becomes  either  an  abortion  or  a mon- 
ster if  it  fails  to  reach  it.— Et>. 
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was  most  industriously  and  ably  elaborated  and  illus- 
trated by  Darwin  in  a subsequent  series  of  publications 
which  have  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  sci- 
entific thought  (Origin  of  Sjtecies,  1859;  Variations  of 
Animals  and  Plants,  1868;  The  Descent  of  Man,  1871 ; 
Expression  of  the  Emotions,  1872 ; Insectivorous  Plants, 
1875;  Effects  of  Cross-  and  Self-Fertilization,  1876,  and 
numerous  other  works  and  memoirs  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  on  the  question  of  natural  selection).  This 
theory  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  broad  doctrine 
of  evolution,  as  is  commonly  doue.  It  assumes  that  a 
method  of  evolution  exists  in  nature,  and  undertakes  to 
explain  by  what  means  and  agencies  it  is  carried  on. 
Recognising  the  fact  that  a perpetual  struggle  exists 
among  individuals  for  existence,  and  for  most  favorable 
conditions  of  existence,  and  that  the  strongest  always 
succeed  the  best,  while  the  feeblest  tend  to  perish,  the 
obvious  and  necessary  inference  is  drawn  that  the  spe- 
cies is  perpetuated  by  its  best  representatives,  and  thus 
undergoes  continual  improvement,  precisely  as  when 
man  intervenes  to  improve  the  breeds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. Darwin  inclined  at  first  to  consider  this  tendency 
a full  explanation  of  organic  progress,  but  later  he  ad- 
mitted other  influences,  including,  like  Lamarck,  an- 
inherent  nisus  towards  improvement,  and  the  effects  of 
use  and  disuse  of  organs.  For  an  ampler  exposition  of 
the  doctrine,  see  the  article  “ Darwinism  " in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia A mericana.  That  a process  of  natural  selec- 
tion goes  on,  and  that  its  tendency  is  what  Darwin 
claims,  all  must  admit.  But  there  is  a growing  belief 
that  organic  advances  and  relapses  require  an  appeal 
also,  to  other  conditions,  instrumentalities,  and  causes. 
For  instance,  professor  Parsons,  of  Harvard,  inclined  to 
regard  specific  variation  as  the  result  of  extraordinary 
births  ( A mer.  Jour,  Science,  July,  1860,  II,  xxx,  1),  and 
soon  afterwards  Richard  Owen  advanced  an  almost  iden- 
tical idea  (Atiaf.  of  Vertebrates,  chap,  xl;  A mer.  Jour. 
Science,  II,  xlvii,  83).  Gabon's  theory  seems  to  be  the 
same  ( Hereditary  Genius,  1869,  p.  863-383).  Kblliker 
varied  this  conception  by  suggesting  heterogeneous  gen- 
eration through  agamic  and  parthenogenic  reproduc- 
tion—a profound  misapprehension  of  proper  generation 
( Ueber  die  Darwin  sche  Schopfungsgeschichte,  1864). 
Huxley,  while  accepting  Darwinism  for  what  it  is 
worth,  has  indicated  some  qualifications  and  additions 
( Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Reviews,  1862 ; On  the 
Origin  of  Sjxcies,  1863;  Critiques  awl  Addresses,  1869, 
etc.).  He  holds  particularly  that  nature  sometimes 
makes  considerable  jumps;  that  the  process  of  natural 
selection  goes  on  among  the  molecules  of  the  organism, 
and  that  there  exists  an  inherent  tendency  of  organiza- 
tion to  vary.  The  latter  point  he  emphasizes.  Alpheus 
Hyatt,  in  1868,  pointed  out  that  degradational  meta- 
morphoses in  the  old  age  of  the  individual,  or  the  type, 
could  not  rationally  be  referred  to  natural  selection, 
which  acts  in  the  contrary  direction.  An  internal  law 
fixes  the  duration  of  the  species  as  of  the  individual. 
Specific  advance  he  attributes  to  habitual  acceleration 
of embryonic  development.  In  the  advanced  age  of  species 
the  reverse  takes  place,  and  thus  the  decline  of  a spe- 
cies reproduces,  in  inverted  order,  the  succession  of 
types  which  appeared  during  the  rise  of  the  species 
(Mem.  Poston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1867,  i,  pt.  2 ; A mer.  Nat- 
uralist, June,  1870,  iv,  230 ; Fossil  Cephulopods,  Museum 
Comparator  Zodl.  Cambridge,  1872).  Professor  E.  I). 
Cope  varied  this  conception  by  attributing  the  recession 
of  organic  types  to  the  influence  of  retarded  develop- 
ment ( Synopsis  of  Cyprinider  of  Penn.  I860;  “Origin 
of  Genera,"  in  the  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Scion*,  Phila.  Octo- 
ber, 1868;  “The  Hypothesis  of  Evolution,”  in  I.ipp. 
Mag.  1870,  and  University  Series,  New  Haven,  1873; 
“The  Method  of  Creation  of  Organic  Types,”  in  the 
Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Science,  Phila.  1871,  and  other  papers). 
Probably  the  suggestions  based  on  rate  and  duration 
of  embryonic  changes  are  all  available.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  principle  of  natu- 
ral selection  obtains  in  embryonic  life,  both  in  condi- 


tions immediately  present  with  the  embryo  and  those 
external  conditions  which  produce  them — the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  female  parent,  or  even  the  male. 
This  becomes  intelligible  on  the  basis  of  some  such  the- 
ory as  Spencer’s  “Physiological  Units,”  Darwin’s  “ Pan- 
genesis,” ElsbergV'Plastidule  Hypothesis"  ( Proc.Amer . 
Assoc.  1874,  1876),  Hitckel’s  “ Perigenesis”  ( Die  Peri- 
genesis,  1876;  Die  heutige  Entwickelungslehre,  etc.,  1879; 
Nature,  Oct.  4, 1877,  and  Pop.  Scien.  Monthly  Suppl.'), 
or  Brooks’  “ Law  of  Heredity  ” (New  York,  1883).  Still, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  widely  variant 
forms,  as  in  the  Ancon  breed  of  sheep,  arise  suddenly 
where,  to  all  appearance,  some  other  condition  not  yet 
known  determines  the  divergence.  We  think  also  it 
must  be  finally  admitted  that  the  organism  is  affected 
by  an  implanted  destination  or  law,  which  bends  it  con- 
stantly towards  conformity  to  the  environment,  and  em- 
ploys the  several  agencies  mentioned  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  result.  In  the  history  of  the  world 
the  environment  has  undergone  a progressive  differen- 
tiation and  improvement.  Organization  has  advanced 
correspondingly.  When  the  environment  remains  per- 
sistent, or  deteriorates,  organic  forms  persist  or  even 
deteriorate  to  a corresponding  extent.  If,  however,  no 
existing  theory  of  organic  evolution  proves  final,  the 
fact  of  organic  evolution  remains  highly  probable. 

V.  Limitations  of  the  Doctrine. — We  have  stated,  pre- 
liminarily, that  the  question  of  evolution  is  simply'  one 
of  fact.  Iu  ascertaining  whether  a method  of  evolution 
is  a fact  in  the  natural  world,  we  arc  not  concerned  in 
anything  outside  of  this  simple  inquiry.  It  is  of  no 
import  whether  the  result  is  effectuated  by  necessity  or 
free-will,  by  inherent  forces,  by  implanted  forces  or  ex- 
ternal forces,  by  material  forces  or  spiritual  forces,  by 
mediate  action  or  immediate  action.  We  are  not  even 
concerned  in  determining  what  conditions  arc  favorable, 
what  instrumentalities  are  employed,  whether  the  action 
is  prenatal  or  postnatal,  whether  through  embryonic 
development,  prolonged,  accelerated,  or  retarded.  All 
these  questions  arc  interesting— some  of  them  may  be 
important.  The  human  mind  cannot  be  restrained  from 
investigating  them.  But  it  is  important  to  understand 
clearly  that  a verdict  on  any'  one  of  these  questions 
does  not  bear  on  the  antecedent  question  of  fact.  If 
the  fact  exists,  different  persons  may  explain  and  inter- 
pret it  differently.  The  explanation  falls  within  the 
domain  of  science;  the  interpretation  touches  philoso- 
phy and  theism.  Scientific  explanations  are  already 
various— each  probably  partial.  Interpretations  may 
be  materialistic  or  spiritualistic — that  will  depend  on 
the  antecedent  philosophy  of  the  thinker.  They  may 
be  theistic  or  atheistic — that  depends  on  the  predispo- 
sition of  the  interpreter.  Philosophic  and  theological 
opinions  must  rest  on  other  grounds.  The  fact  of  a 
method  of  evolution  in  the  world  is  not  responsible  for 
them. 

More  categorically,  we  may  state : (1)  The  fact  of 
evolution  implies  nothing  in  respect  to  causation.  It 
throws  no  light  on  secondary  cause  or  first  cause.  It 
does  not  imply  the  evolution  of  life  from  inorganic  mat- 
ter. It  knows  nothing  of  beginnings;  it  discovers  only 
a method  of  continuance;  the  beginning  may  have  been 
a creation  by  fiat.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  cause  or 
causes  of  continuance ; it  may  be  by  immanent  divine 
agency.  (2)  There  is  no  assumption  of  inherent  forces 
or  necessary  activities,  or  eternal  matter.  It  is  allow- 
able to  deny  inherent  forces  and  necessary  actions,  and 
hold  to  the  creation  of  matter  and  force,  and  even  to 
the  identification  of  natural  force  with  the  divine  voli- 
tion. (8)  There  is  no  implication  concerning  the  nature 
or  origin  of  mind.  It  may  arise  with  each  distinct  or- 
ganism ; it  may  nrise  only  in  the  human  organism, 
(4)  Nothing  is  implied  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  the  activities  going  forward  in  the  organism.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  affirm  that  they  imply  choice,  selection, 
intelligence.  We  arc  at  full  liberty  to  trace  intelligence 
in  the  methods  of  the  inorganic  world,  or  to  affirm  that 
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the  all-embracing  method  of  evolution  ia  itself  the  high- 
est possible  manifestation  of  intelligence  and  unity. 
(5)  We  may  also,  if  we  please,  maintain  that  the  meth- 
od of  the  world  and  the  collocations  of  the  world  imply 
determination  auil  motive.  Thus,  in  brief,  the  limita- 
tions of  the  essential  doctrine  of  evolution  are  such  that, 
in  spite  of  the  speculative  views  of  some  evolutionists, 
tbe  full  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  docs  not  conflict  with 
any  fundamental  conception  of  Christian  theology. 

VI.  Literature. — Many  of  the  most  important  orig- 
inal works  have  been  cited  in  the  progress  of  this  article. 
Some  other  titles  may  be  added : Spencer,  First  Prin- 
ciples »f  Philosophy ; Principles  of  Biology;  Gray,  Dar- 
winiana  (1878);  Romanes,  The  Scientific  Evidences  of 
Organic  Evolution  (1882);  Chapman,  The  Evolution  of 
Life  (1873);  Semper,  Animal  Life  as  Affected  by  the 
Natural  Conditions  of  Existence;  Die  Yencandtschafls- 
beziehungen  der  gegliederten  Thieve  (1875);  Lankester, 
Degeneration , a Chapter  in  Darwinism  (1880) ; Lindsay, 
Hind  in  the  Lower  A nimals  (1879) ; Scidlitz,  Beitriige  zur 
Descrndenz-Theoric  (1876);  Fritz  Muller,  Fur  Datwin 
(eod.) ; Zacharias,  Zur  Entwickelungstheorie  (eod.) ; 
Jacoby,  Etudes  stir  la  Selection  dans  ses  Rapports  arte 
f Hirediti  chez  T Homme ; Canestrini,  Teoria  di  Darwin 
Criticamente  Exjtosta  (Milan, 1880) ; Du  Prel,  Der  Kampf 
urns  Dasein  am  Ilimmel ; Faivre,  La  VariabilUi  des 
Espices  (1868);  Weismann,  Studien  zur  Descendenz- 
Theorie  (1876);  Ribot,  Heredity ; O.  Schmidt,  Descent  and 
Darwinism  (1875) ; H.  Muller,  Die  Befruchtung  der  Blu- 
men  durefi  Insecten  (1873;  an  KngL  translation,  1883); 
A Ipenblumen  uml  ihre  Befruchtung  durch  Insecten  (1881 ) ; 
Fecbner,  Einige  Idee n zur  Schvpfungs-  und  Entwieke- 
Itingtgtsch ichte  der  Organismen ; Mivart,  Man  and  Apes 
(1874);  Bastian,  Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life ; Roux, 
Der  Kampf  der  Theile  im  Ovganismus  (1881);  Cazelles, 
Outline  of  the  Evolution  Philosophy  (1875).  On  the  in- 
terpretation of  evolution : Dreher,  Der  Dancinismut 
und  seine  Stellung  in  der  Philosophie  (1877) ; von  Gizycki, 
Philotophische  Consequenzen  der  Lamarck- Darwin' schen 
E nt wide l tt ngsth eorie  (1876);  K.  Schmidt,  Die  Dancin' - 
schen  Thtorien  und  ihre  Stellung  zur  Philosophie,  Religion , 
nnd  Moral  (eod.;  id.  Engl,  translation);  Hcnslow,  The 
Theory  of  the  Evolution  of  Living  Things , and  the  A ppli- 
cation  of  the  Principles  of  Evolution  to  Religion  (1873) ; 
I-econte,  Religion  ami  Science;  Simcox,  Xatural  Law 
(1877) ; Wright,  Philosophical  Discussions,  especially 
p.  97-266;  Weismann,  Ueber  die  letzlen  Ursachen  der 
Transmutationen  (1876);  Spiller,  Die  Urkraft  des  Welt- 
alls  nach  ihrem  Wesen  und  Wirken  (eod.) ; Schneider, 
Der  thierische  Wille  (1880);  Romanes,  Animal  Intelli- 
gence (1883) ; Mental  Evolution  in  A nimals  (eod.) ; 
Savage,  The  Religion  of  Evolution  (1877);  Beale,  Life 
Theories , their  Influence  upon  Religious  Thought  (1871); 
Winchell,  The  Sjxculatice  Consequences  of  Evolution 
(1881);  Sparks  from  a Geologist's  Hammer,  p.301-385 
(eod.),  p.  301-385 ; Beckett,  On  the  Origin  of  the  Laws  of 
Nature.  Critical  and  adverse  writings : von  Hartmann, 
Wuhrhcii  und  Irrthum im  Dancinismus  (1875) ; Wigand, 
Der  Dancinismus  v.  die  Xaturforschung  Newtons  u. 
Cuviers  (1874-77,3  vols.);  Virchow,  Die  Freiheit  der 
Wissenschafl  im  modemen  Staat  (1877 ; Engl,  transla- 
tion); Semper,  I/dckelismus  in  der  Zoologie  (1876); 
Michaclis,  Anti-I)unciuistische  Beobachtuugen  (1877); 
Mivart,  Lessons  from  Nature,  as  Manifested  in  Mind 
and  Matter  (1876);  Contemporary  Evolution  (eod.); 
Agassiz,  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
V.  S.  voL  i,  Introduction ; A mer.  Jour.  Science,  July, 
I860 ; Dawson,  The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man  (1873) ; 
I lodge,  What  is  Darwinism  f ; Barrande,  Trilobites  (1871); 
Cephalopodes  (1877) ; Brachiopodes  (1879).  A monthly 
journal  of  highest  ability,  devoted  to  evolution,  is  Kos- 
mos,  Stuttgart.  (A.  W.) 

Evovse  is  an  artificial  word  mndc  out  of  the  vow- 
els in  the  words  “s*culorum  Amen,”  which  occur  at  the 
end  of  the  Gloria  Patri.  Its  object  was  to  serve  ns  a 
klud  of  menwriu  technica  to  enable  singers  to  render 
tbe  several  Gregorian  chants  properly;  each  letter  in 


evovm  standing  for  the  syllable  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted. It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  psalms,  etc., 
were  sung  under  antiphons,  and  that  the  music  of  the 
antiphon,  being  constructed  in  a particular  “mode”  or 
“scale,"  such  as  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  the  like,  the 
chant  or  “tone”  (“tune")  to  the  psnlm,  being  not  in- 
tended to  represent  a full  stop  or  close,  might  (and  usu- 
ally did)  not  end  on  the  final  belonging  to  the  mode, 
leaving  that  for  the  concluding  antiphon : thus  different 
forms  of  the  same  mode  or  tone  would  arise,  and  these 
were  called  evovaj,  and  sometimes  by  other  names. 
This  only  applies  to  the  latter  half  (cadence)  of  the 
chant,  as  in  the  “mediation”  (at  the  middle  of  the 
verse  of  a psalm)  scarcely  any  variety  was  admitted, 
except  such  ns  arose  from  local  use.  Thus,  in  the  vari- 
ous works  on  the  subject,  and  in  service  books,  varieties 
of  endings  are  to  he  found  of  greater  or  less  antiquity. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Evremond  (Lat.  Ebremundus),  Saint,  was  bom  at 
Bavcux  of  a noble  family ; married  a high-born  lady, 
but  suddenly  devoted  himself  to  a monastic  life  in  Fon- 
tenny;  afterwards  became  abbot  of  Mont  Maire,  in  the 
diocese  of  Seez,  and  died  about  A.D.  726  (others  say  be- 
fore 584).  He  is  commemorated  June  10.  Sec  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq,  s.  v. ; Guerin,  I as  Petits  Bolland- 
istes,  vi,  553. 

Evroul  (Lat.  Ebrulfus).  (1)  Saint,  was  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Childebert  I and  his  successor,  was 
noted  for  his  learning  and  wealth,  hut  renounced  all  for 
a monk's  life,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroul 
d’Ouche  (Uticus),  in  the  diocese  of  Liaicux  (Neustrin), 
where  he  Hied  in  596.  He  is  commemorated  Dec.  29. 
(2)  The  eighteenth  bishop  of  Noyon  and  Tournav,  died 
A.D.  621  (according  to  others,  before  575).  (3)  Saint, 
is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Ftis- 
cien-aux-Bois,  near  Amiens,  probably  near  the  close  of 
the  6th  century.  He  is  commemorated  July  26. 

Ewald,  Christian  Ferdinand,  an  Episcopal 
minister  and  famous  missionary  among  the  Jews,  was 
horn  of  Jewish  parentage,  Sept.  14,  1802,  at  Marolds- 
weisach,  near  Bamberg.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  joined 
the  Christian  Church,  studied  at  Basle,  and  was  in  1826 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  1829  he  was  called 
to  London,  nnd  having  duly  prepared  for  missionary 
work,  he  connected  himself  in  1832  with  the  London 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews. 
In  1836  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London, 
having  been  previously  in  Lutheran  orders.  There 
are  hut  few  of  the  society’s  missionaries  whose  sphere 
of  labor  has  lieen  so  lengthened  in  duration  or  so  wide 
in  extent.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  labored  with  great 
devotedness  in  one  of  the  most  trying  portions  of  the 
Jewish  mission  field— the  north  coast  of  Africa — at  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  oilier  large  towns.  In  1839 
he  left  Tunis  for  a time  and  proceeded  to  Leghorn,  nnd 
in  1841  finally  left  Tunis  to  accompany  the  first  An- 
glican bishop,  Dr.  Alexander,  to  Jerusalem  as  his  chap- 
lain, and  for  some  ten  years  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  Holy  City.  An  account  of  the  work  is  given  in  his 
Missionary  Labors  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem.  In  1851 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  East,  and,  be- 
ing appointed  principal  of  the  home  mission,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  London.  In  1872  a general  debility  of 
constitution  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his 
position.  He  died  August  9, 1874.  The  University  of 
Erlangen,  of  which  Ewald  was  a graduate,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  his  German  translation  of  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Aboda  Sarah,  in  1856,  conferred  upon  him  de 
religione  Christiana  inter  barbaras  gentes  propaganda 
optime  merito,  linguarum  orientalium  gnarrissimo,  the 
diploma  of  a doctor  in  philosophy,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  conferred  upon  him,  in  1872,  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity,  as  stated  in  the  diploma,  in  con- 
sideration “ of  his  uprightness  of  life,  sound  doctrine,  and 
purity  of  morals;  of  his  proficiency  in  the  study  of  di- 
vinity, of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages  and  litcra- 
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turc;  and  also  of  his  missionary  labors  and  eminent 
services  in  the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the 
Jews.”  (B.  P.) 

Ewald,  Georg  Heinrich  AugUBt,  one  of  the 
most  learned  Orientalists  of  our  century,  was  born  at 
Gottingen,  Nov.  1C,  1803.  In  1820  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  and  three  years  later  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  After  teaching  for 
some  time  at  the  WolfenbUttcl  gymnasium,  he  returned 
in  1821  to  Gottingen,  became  repetent  at  the  university, 
and  in  1827  was  made  professor.  In  1837  lie  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  position  for  having  signed,  with  six 
other  professors,  a protest  against  the  revocation  of  the 
liberal  constitution  of  1833,  which  Ernest  Augustus,  king 
of  llauover,  effected.  In  1829  and  1836  he  had  visited 
France  and  Italy,  and  now  (in  1838)  he  visited  England. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed. professor  at  Tubin- 
gen, where  lie  remained  for  ten  years.  The  bitter  feuds 
with  his  colleagues  made  his  stay  there  very  unpleas- 
ant, and  it  was  a relief  when,  in  1848,  he  was  recalled  to 
Gottingen.  In  18G7  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  this  refusal  was 
punished  by  his  exclusion  from  the  faculty  of  philoso- 
phy, although  he  was  still  allowed  his  salary  and  the 
privilege  of  lecturing.  This  latter  privilege  was  with- 
drawn in  18G8,  on  account  of  utterances  against  the 
king.  He  died  of  heart  disease,  May  4, 1876,  Ewald’s 
writings  have  found  about  as  many  admirers  abroad 
ns  at  home.  The  value  of  much  of  his  learning  is  seri- 
ously impaired  by  his  dogmatic  spirit.  His  indepen- 
dence often  degenerates  into  self-conceit.  His  violent 
rationalism  is  conspicuous.  His  literary  activity  began 
in  1823,  with  the  Composition  der  Genesis  Kritisch  unler- 
sucht,  and  only  closed  with  an  autobiography  written 
during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  which  has  not  been 
published.  Of  his  many  writings  we  mention,  De  Metris 
Carminum  A rubicorum  (Brunswick,  1825): — Das  Ifohe- 
litd  Salerno's  Ubersetzt  und  erklart  (1826;  3d  ed.  18C6) : 
— l.ibri  Wukedii  de  Mesojiotamite  Expugnatee  Ilistoria 
pars  (1827):— Kritisch e Grammalik  der  Hebr.  Sprache 
(eod.),  subsequently  enlarged,  and  .4  usfiihrliches  Lehr- 
buch  der  Ilebr.  Sprache  des  A lien  Testaments  (1844  ; 8th 
ed.  1870;  Engl,  transl.  by  Nicholson,  Loud.  183C ; of 
the  syntax  alone,  from  8th  ed.  by  Kennedy,  Edinb. 
1879): — Ilebrdische  Sprachlchrc  fur  Avfunger  (1842; 
Engl,  transl.  from  3d  ed.  by  Smith,  Lond.  1870): — .16- 
handlungcn  zur  oricntulischcn  und  bildischcn  Literatur 
(1832):  — Grammatica  Critica  Liny.  Arab . (1831-33, 

2 vols.) : — Die  poetischen  Ditcher  des  A Iten  Dundvs  (1835- 
39;  3d  ed.  1868;  Engl,  transl  Lond.  1880  sq.): — Pro- 
pheten  des  A licit  Du  tides  (1840, 1841 ; 2d  ed.  1867, 1867, 

3 vols. ; Engl,  transl.  Lond.  1876-81, 5 vols.) : — Gcschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel  (1843-59,7  vols.;  3d  ed.  1868;  Engl, 
transl.  corresponding  to  voL  i-iv) : — History  of  Israel 
(Lond.  1867-74,  5 vols.): — Die  AlterthSmer  des  Volkes 
Israel  (1848;  Engl,  transl.  Antiquities  of  Israel,  Lond. 
1876) : — Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien  ubersetzt  und  erklart 
(1850) : — Das  iithiojdsche  Iluch  Hcnokh  (1854): — Das 
vierte  Ditch  Ezra  (1860) : — Die  Sendschreiben  des  Apos- 
tels  Puulus  ubersetzt  und  erklart  (1857) : — Die  Johan- 
neischen  Schriften  (1861, 1862) : — Die  Ditcher  des  Neuen 
Testaments  (1870, 1871)  : — Die  Theologie  des  Allen  und 
Neuen  Dundes  (1870-75, 4 vols.) : — JahrbUcher  der  biUi- 
schen  Wissenschoft,  i-xi,  1848-61,  containing  a number 
of  essays  which  are  still  very  valuable.  In  connection 
with  L.  Dukes  lie  published,  Deitrage  zur  Geschichte  der 
iiltesten  A vsltgung  des  Spracherkliintng  des  A lien  Test. 
(1844,  3 vols.).  See  Herzog- Plitt,  Ileal- Enryklop.  s.  v.; 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclopidie  des  Scieticcs  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  Dill.  Theol.  i,  341-344 ; Ftlrst,  Dill.  Jud.  i,  261 ; 
Steinschnoider,  Bill.  Ilandbuch,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Ewe  Version  of  the  ScmPTunr-s.  The  Ewe  or 
Ewegfic  (also  called  Eipe,  A ijigbe , Krepe,  Dahomey)  lan- 
guage is  spoken  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at  and  be- 
yond the  river  Volta.  The  Rev.  B.  Scblegel,  of  the 
Bremen  Missionary  Society,  began  to  translate  the  Holy 


Scriptures  into  this  language  in  the  year  1858,  and  the 
Bremen  Bible  Society  undertook  the  printing  of  the 
same.  In  1861  the  four  gospels  w*rc  published.  In 
1874  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published, 
at  the  request  of  the  Bremen  mission,  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
which  were  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ulerz,  and  in 
1878  the  entire  New  Test,  was  issued  from  the  press. 
Several  books  of  the  Old  Test,  have  also  been  published, 
os  Exodus,  Joshua  to  Iiuth,  and  Samuel.  Up  to  March 
31, 1884,  there  were  distributed  4500  portions  of  the  Old 
Test,  and  3000  portions  of  the  New  Test,  For  the  study 
of  the  language,  sec  Scblegel,  Schliissel  zur  Etce  Sprache 
(Stuttgart,  1857).  (B.  P.) 

Ewh,  Geoho,  a Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  in  1828, 
at  Kirchberg,  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  He  studied  theology 
at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  came  to  America  in  1866,  and  w as 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (St.  Matthew’s) 
at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  April  7, 1881.  (B.  F.) 

Ewing,  Alexander,  D.C.L.,  n Scotch  bishop,  was 
born  in  Aberdeen,  March  25, 1814.  He  was  educated 
at  a private  school  in  Chelsea  and  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  but,  owing  to  his  delicate  health  and  ample 
inheritance,  he  did  not  adopt  a profession  on  leaving 
school.  He  began  preparation  for  the  ministry  in  1836, 
and  entered  into  priest’s  orders  in  1841,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  Episcopal  congregation  at  Forres.  -lie 
remained  in  this  position  until  1846,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed first  bishop  of  the  newly  restored  diocese  of  Argyll 
and  the  Isles,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged 
till  his  death,  May  22,  1873.  His  theological  views 
were  communicated  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
the  newspapers,  pamphlets,  special  sermons,  essays  con- 
tributed to  the  scries  of  Present  Day  Papers , of  which 
ho  was  the  editor,  and  a volume  of  sermons  entitled 
Iterelation  considered  as  Light.  He  also  published  the 
Cathedral  or  Abbey  Church  of  Iona  (1865).  Sec  Me- 
moir, by  Ross  (1877);  Encyclop.  Drit.  (9th  cd.),  s.  v. 

Ewing,  Greville,  I).  I).,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1767 ; educated  at  the  high- 
school;  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  but  when  of  age 
studied  theology  at  Edinburgh  University;  became 
tutor  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Castle  Hill ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  Sept.  6,  1792,  and  his  talents 
made  him  popular  from  the  first.  lie  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  trustees  as  minister  of  lady  Glcnorcby’s 
chapel,  Edinburgh,  in  Juno,  1792,  and  ordained  col- 
league in  October,  1793.  Aided  by  Robert  Haldane, 
Esq.,  he  proposed  to  organize  a select  company  for 
propagating  the  gospel  in  Bengal,  but  the  East  India 
Company  was  hostile  to  the  movement.  He  estab- 
lished the  Missionary  Magazine  for  Scotland,  the  first 
religious  periodical  in  that  country,  lie  resigned  his 
charge,  Dec.  26, 1798;  became  minister  to  a large  con- 
gregation at  the  Tabernacle,  Glasgow,  in  May,  1799,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Mr.  Haldane,  and  presided  over  a 
seminary  for  training  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry 
for  two  and  a half  years  with  considerable  success. 
Differences  having  arisen  with  Mr.  Haldane,  he  re- 
signed, and  in  181 1 became  senior  tutor  to  a new  theo- 
logical seminary  belonging  to  the  Congregational  Union, 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  with  praiseworthy 
fidelity  till  obliged  by  debility  to  resign.  He  died  Aug. 
2, 1841.  He  published  five  single  Sermons;  several  con- 
troversial works;  .4  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and 
English  Scripture  Lexicon  (Ediub.  1802, 1812): — Facts 
and  Documents  resjtecting  the  Connections  between  Robert 
Haldane  and  GreriUe  Ewing  (1809):  — An  Essay  on 
Baptism  (1823):— Memoir  of  Barbara  Ewing  (1829), 
with  many  smaller  works.  See  Fasti  Ecclet.  Scoticatue , 
i,  80,  81. 

Excellenta.  Sec  Gaoss. 

Excision,  an  ecclesiastical  sentence  among  the 
Jews,  whereby  a person  was  separated  or  cut  off  from 
his  people.  Sec  Ban;  Excommunication. 

Exclusiva,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  means  the  right, 
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claimed  by  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  to  exclude  each 
one  candidate  at  a papal  election.  This  right  has  never 
been  formally  acknowledged  by  the  curia,  but  the  claim 
lias  always,  since  the  15th  century,  been  complied  with 
by  the  conclave,  although  the  Jesuits,  shortly  before  the 
death  of  l’ius  IX,  asserted  that  this  right  should  no 
more  be  granted,  since  these  states  were  no  longer  Cath- 
olic, iu  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  but  tolerant  rather. 
See  Hiiberlin,  Romisches  Conduct  (Halle,  17C9),  p.  152 
sq. ; L'cber  die  Ilechlc  der  Regierungen  beim  Conduce 
( Munich,  1872) ; llonghi,  Pio  IX  e il  Pupa  Euturo  (Mi- 
lan, 1877),  p.  47-58 ; Mejer,  in  Herzog- l’litt,  Real-En- 
cgkiop.  s.  v.;  Smith,  IHd.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Exedra,  a name  sometimes  given  by  St.  Augustine 
to  the  ambo  (q.  y.).  It  is  often  used  in  ancient  writers 
as  synonymous  with  the  ajms  (q.  v.). 

Exiteria,  sacrifices  offered  by  the  ancient  Greek 
generals  before  setting  out  on  any  warlike  expedition. 
They  were  of  the  nature  of  divination,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  enterprise  was  to  be  successful  or  disastrous. 

Exocatacaali,  a name  given  to  several  officers  of 
the  Church  at  Constantinople,  high  in  authority,  and 
in  public  assemblies  taking  precedence  of  the  bishops. 
Originally  they  were  priests,  but  afterwards  only  dea- 
cons. The  college  of  the  exocatacali  corresponded  to 
the  college  of  cardinals  (q.  v.)  at  Home. 

Exocionites  (’E£  unetovirm),  a name  applied  to  the 
Arians  (q.  v.)  of  the  4th  century,  who,  when  expelled 
from  Constantinople  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  retired 
to  a place  outside  the  city.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
records  of  Justinian,  and  frequently  in  the  chronicle  of 
Alexandria. 

Exoteric.  See  Esoteric. 

ExothoumSni  ( IZuiOobfitvoi ),  the  first  of  the 
four  classes  of  catechumens  (q.  v.)  in  the  early  Church. 
They  were  instructed  privately  outside  the  Church,  and 
prevented  from  entering  into  the  Church  until  they 
were  more  fully  enlightened. 

Expectatives,  a term  employed  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, when  the  French  pontiffs  residing  at  Avignou  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  power  of  conferring  all  sacred 
offices,  by  which  means  they  raised  immense  sums  of 
money,  calling  forth  the  bitterest  complaints  from  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Expectatives  were  abolished 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  March  25, 1430.  Sec  Ex- 
pectancy. 

. Expilly,  Lons  Alexandre,  a French  prelate,  was 
bom  Feb.  24,  1742,  at  Brest.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and 
was  made  bachelor  of  divinity  there;  was  nominated 
pastor  of  St.  Martin  of  Morlaix ; in  1789  became  deputy 
of  the  states- general ; was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  de- 
partment of  Finistfcre,  Feb.  24,  1791,  and  shared  the 
fate  of  twenty-five  of  his  colleagues,  who  were  beheaded, 
3Iay  22,  1794,  for  having  taken  an  appeal  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  West  against  the  national  convention.  See 
Hoefer,  Xouc.  Jliog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

ExauHlation,  a part  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  in  which  the  candidate 
stood  with  his  bands  stretched  out  towards  the  West, 
and  struck  them  together;  then  lie  proceeded  thrice  to 
exsuffiate  or  spit,  in  defiance  of  Satan.  See  Baptism. 

Extlsplces  (LaL  eda,  entrails,  and  specio , to  look), 
a name  sometimes  given  to  the  ancient  huntspiccs  (q.  v.), 
because  it  was  their  duty  carefully  to  examine  the  en- 
trails of  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Exuconticfhs  (‘EZovkovtioi),  a name  given  to  the 
class  of  Arians  called  Adrians  (q.  v.),  because  they  af- 
firmed that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  called  God  and  the 
Word  of  God,  but  only  in  a sense  consistent  with  his 
having  been  brought  forth  from  non-existence.  Sec 
Arians;  Semi-Aria  no. 

Eybenschiitz,  Jonathan, a Jewish  rabbi,  was  born 
at  Cracow  in  1G90.  He  was  not  only  a very  learned 
Talmudist,  but  especially  a follower  of  the  cabalistic 
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system  of  the  pseudo-Messiah  Chayon,  whom  he  had 
met  at  Prague  in  1726.  At  the  age  of  twentv-onc  Ey- 
bcnschlttz  was  president  of  a rabbinical  college  at  Cra- 
cow, which  soon  became  very  famous.  From  year 
to  year  the  number  of  his  pupils  increased,  and  he 
was  soon  recognised  as  a great  authority.  His  posi- 
tion shielded  him  from  the  ban  which  was  to  be 
pronounced  upon  the  followers  of  Sabbat  hai  Zewi 
(q.  v.)  and  Chayon.  To  avoid  all  suspicion,  Eyben- 
scht’itz  himself  pronounced  t he  ban  u|n>ii  all  tlic  fol- 
lowers of  t lie  pseudo-Messiuli,  and  in  1728  the  congre- 
gation of  Prague  appointed  him  preacher.  In  1740 
lie  accepted  a call  to  Metz,  and  iu  1750  he  went  to 
Altona.  It  seemed  as  if  with  him  an  evil  spirit  had 
entered  that  place,  which  divided  the  German  and 
the  Polish  Jews.  When  EybcnschCitz  came  there,  the 
famous  Jacob  Emdcn  (q.  v.)  lived  there,  and,  like  his 
father,  who  had  proscribed  Chayon  and  his  followers,  re- 
garded himself  as  the  keeper  of  orthodoxy.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  soon  offered  to  Emden  whereby  his  vanity 
and  his  desire  for  heresy-hunting  should  be  satisfied. 
At  the  time  when  Eybenschiitz  came  to  Altona  there 
was  an  epidemic  in  that  city.  Since  every  rabbi 
was  regarded  as  a sort  of  magician,  tlic  new-comer  was 
expected  to  put  a stop  to  the  disease.  EybcnschOtz 
prepared  amulets,  which  be  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple. For  curiosity's  sake  one  was  opened,  and  lo!  in  it 
was  written:  “()  thou  God  of  Israel,  who  dwcllcst  in 
the  beauty  of  thy  power,  send  down  salvation  to  this 
person  through  the  merit  of  thy  servant  Sabbathai 
Zewi,  in  order  that  thy  name,  and  the  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah Sabbathai  Zewi,  may  bo  hallowed  in  the  world." 
This  amulet  came  into  the  hands  of  Emden.  Eyben- 
schiitz denied  all  connection  with  the  adherents  of  Sab- 
bathai, and  as  lie  hail  already  gained  a great  inliuence, 
it  was  believed;  at  least,  everybody  kept  quiet.  But 
Emden  was  not  quiet,  and  finally  the  ban  was  pronounced 
against  Eybenschiitz.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  king,  Frederic  V of  Denmark,  who  decided  iu  favor 
of  Emden.  Eybenschiitz  lost  his  position  as  rabbi  of 
the  congregation.  As  bis  best  friends  left  him,  in  his 
perplexity  lie  finally  went  to  a former  pupil  of  his,  Mo- 
ses Gcrsou  Kohcn,  w ho  after  his  baptism  had  taken  the 
name  of  Karl  Anton  (q.  v.).  Anton  wrote  an  apology 
in  behalf  of  his  teacher,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king 
of  Denmark.  This,  and  other  influences,  had  at  last 
such  cfTcct  that  the  whole  affair  was  dropped,  and  Eyben- 
scliQtz  was  elected  anew  as  rabbi  of  tlic  congregation. 
The  Jewish  community,  however,  became  divided,  and 
this  division  lasted  as  long  as  both  Eybcnschutz  and 
Emden  were  alive.  Eybenschiitz  died  iii  1764,  and 
was  followed  twelve  years  later  by  his  opponent  Emden. 


Both  arc  buried  iu  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Altona. 
EybcnschOtz  wrote,  TSnX  D,  sermons  and  com- 


ments (Hamburg,  1766)  “ibst,  liomilctica]  com- 

i ments  upon  the  Lamentations  (ibid.  1765),  etc.  See 
I'Orst,  Bibl.Jud.  i,  261  sq. ; I)e’  Ilossi,  Dizionurio  Storico, 
p.  96  (Germ,  transl.) ; Griltz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  x,  385  sq., 
note  7.  p.  liv;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judat.  u.  s.  Scktcn,  iii,  250 
sq.,  309  sq. ; Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gdehrten-I.exikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  1>.) 

Eyck,  Hcbert  and  John  van,  two  brothers,  were 
Flemish  painters,  and  natives  of  the  small  town  of 
Maeseyck,  on  the  river  Maes.  Hubert  was  proba- 
bly born  in  1366,  and  John  in  1370.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Bruges.  They  nre  said  l»y  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  discoverers  of  oil  painting. 
They  generally  painted  in  concert  until  the  death  of  IIu- 
1 bert.  Their  most  important  work  was  an  altar-piece 
with  folding-doors,  painted  for  Jodocus  Vyts,  whaplaccd 
it  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bavon,  at  Ghent.  The  principal 
picture  in  this  curious  production  represents  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Lamb,  as  described  by  St.John  iu  the  Kev- 
clation.  On  one  of  the  folding -doors  is  represented 
Adam  ami  Eve,  and  on  the  other  St.  Ca cilia.  In  the 
; sacristy  of  the  cathedral  at  Bruges  is  preserved  a pict- 
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ure  painted  by  John  in  1436,  representing  the  Virgin  ' 
and  Infant , with  Sc.  George,  Su  Donatius,  and  other  1 
saints.  Hubert  died  Sept.  18,  1429,  and  John  in  July, 
1440.  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist . of  the  Fine  A rts,  8.  v. 

Eyckens,  Petek,  an  eminent  Flemish  historical 
painter,  was  I torn  at  Antwerp  in  1599,  and  was  chosen  ! 
director  of  the  academy  at  Antwerp.  His  principal 
works  in  that  city  are.  The  Last  Supper , in  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew  ; St.  Catherine  Disputing  with  the  Pagans, 
in  the  cathedral ; and  St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wil- 
dtrness,  in  the  Church  of  the  Convent  called  Ilogaerde. 
At  Mechlin,  in  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  wore  two  of 
his  most  admired  works.  He  died  in  1649.  See  Hoe- 
fer, A'  our.  Biog.  Genirale , s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Eyre,  William,  an  English  Calvinistic  divine,  was 
bom  in  Wiltshire  altout  1613,  and  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  1629.  In  1634  he  was  minister  of  St. 
Edmund’s  Church,  Salisbury,  and  was  ejected  for  non- 
conformity in  1662.  lie  died  iu  1670.  He  published, 
Fpistola  ad  Vaserium  de  Text  us  Hebraici  Variantibus 
I^ectionibus  (1652): — The  True  Justification  of  a Sin- 
ner Explained  (1654);  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  I't'n- 
dicice  Justificationis  Gratuita  (eod.).  See  Allibonc, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  ami  A mer.  .4  uthors , a v. 

EyteL  Friedrich  Hermann,  a Lutheran  minis- 
ter of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  11, 1819,  at  Esslingen. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1856  pastor  at  Hdfin- 
gen,  in  1861  at  Maichingen,  where  he  died,  April  21, 
1869.  He  published  Psalter  in  Modemem  Getcande 
(Stuttgard,  1862  ; 2d  cd.  1866).  See  Koch,  Geschichte 
des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  806.  (B.  P.) 

Ezan,  a hymn  used  in  Mohammedan  countries  by 
the  Muezzin  (q.  v.),  or  public  crier,  who  chants  it  from 
the  minarets  of  the  mosques  in  a loud,  deep-toned  voice, 
summoning  the  people  to  their  devotions.  The  proc- 
lamation is  as  follows:  God  is  great , four  times  repeat- 
ed ; / bear  witness  that  there  is  no  god  but  God,  twice 
repeated  ; I bear  witness  that  Mohammed  is  the  prophet 
of  God,  twice  repented ; Come  to  the  temple  of  salvation, 
twice  repeated;  God  is  great,  God  is  most  great ; there 
is  no  God  but  God,  ami  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.  At 
the  morning  prayer  the  muezzin  must  add,  Prayer  is 
better  than  sleep,  twice  repeated. 

Ezekiel,  a Jewish  Greek  writer,  who  lived  a cen- 
tury before  Christ,  is  the  author  of  a dramatic  poem 
after  the  manner  of  Euripides,  on  the  Delicerance  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  entitled  l^ayutyi].  Fragments  of 
this  poem  arc  preserved  in  the  Pnrparatio  Ecangelica 
of  Eusebius  (ix,  28, 29),  and  in  the  Stromata  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (i,  23,  p.  414).  They  are  given  by  De- 
li tzsch  in  his  Zur  Geschichte  der  judischen  Poesie 
(Leipsic,  1836),  p.  211-219.  The  best  edition  of  them, 
with  translation  and  notes,  is  by  Philippson  (Berlin, 
1830),  entitled  ‘E^fcci/Xou  rou  rwu  'lovlairiLv  rpayip- 
Ctwv  TToii/Tov  Hayuyi},  etc.  Sec  Etheridge,  Introduc- 
tion to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  114;  Edcrsheiro,  History 
of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  563  sq. ; HerzJeld,  Gtsch.  dts 
Voltes  Israel,  ii.  491, 517-519, 579  (Leipsic,  1863) ; FUrst, 
BibL  Jud.  i,  264 ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Hiog.  s.  v. ; 
Jochcr,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexiton,  s.  v.  (Ik  P.) 

Ezeugatsi,  George  (Armen.  Keore),  an  Arme- 
nian doctor,  was  bom  about  1338.  He  was  a disciple  of 
the  celebrated  John  Orodnetsi,  and  a friend  of  Gregory 
Dathcvatsi.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  theologians 
of  his  century,  and  professor  in  a monastery  near  Ezen- 
ga.  He  wrote,  Instructions  how  to  Administer  the  Sac- 
raments of  Marriage  and  Baptism  : — Explications  of 
the  Homilies  of  St.  Gregory  Naeiansen: — A Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse: — fourteen  Sermons.  There  is  also 
attributed  to  him  a Commentary  on  Isaiah.  All  these 
works  remain  in  MS.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  G ini- 
rale,  8.  V. 


Ezengatsi,  John  (Armen.  Horan),  sumamed  Plus 
and  Torsoretsi,  the  last  of  the  classical  writers  and  fa- 
thers of  the  Armenian  Church,  studied  under  Parzer- 
petsi,  became  rastabed  (priest  and  doctor),  and  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  Torzor.  In  1281  he  travelled 
through  Armenia,  and  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem. On  his  return  he  was  made  patriarch  and  head 
of  the  school  of  Hromgla.  Soon  after  he  retired  to  a 
monastery  on  Ml  Sebouh,  and  wrote  his  Treatise  on 
Grammar.  In  1284  he  went  to  Tiflis,  and  gained  great 
celebrity  as  a preacher.  He  dies!  in  1326,  leaving  nu- 
merous other  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 
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Eznik  (or  Eznag),  Goghpatsi  (i.  e.  native  of 
Kolp),  a theologian,  and  oue  of  the  best  writers  of  Ar- 
menia, was  bom  in  397.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
Syriac  and  Greek  languages,  so  that  his  masters,  the 
patriarchs  Isaac  and  Mcsrob,  gave  him  a mission  to 
Edessa  in  425,  then  to  Constantinople,  to  collect  and 
translate  into  Armenian  the  works  of  the  Church  fa- 
thers. Eznik  became  still  later  bishop  of  the  province 
of  Parcrevant  and  of  the  country  of  the  Arsharounikhi. 
In  449  he  attended  the  national  council  of  Ardachari, 
which  refused  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
Eznik  died  about  478,  leaving,  besides  some  homilies 
and  short  treatises,  a work  entitled  The  Destn/ction  of 
False  Doctrines  (first  published  in  the  original  Arme- 
nian at  Smyrna,  in  1762;  and  in  a better  form  in  the 
Collection  of  Armenian  Classics.  Venice,  1826;  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Vaillant  de  TercivaL  Paris  1883). 
Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ; Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Ezra,  Abraham  ibn-.  See  Aben-Ezra. 

Ezra,  Moses  ibn-,  ben  Jacob,  a Jewish  w riter,  waa 
bom  about  1070,  and  dieel  about  1189.  He  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  finished  of  Hebrew  poets,  but 
is  equally  celebrated  ns  a Talmudist  and  professor  of 
Greek  philosophy.  Although,  like  his  brother  poets, 
he  excelled  in  sacred  song,  he  also  tuned  his  lyre  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  West,  and  sang  at  times  of  love,  but 
more  often  in  praise  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  in 
later  times  was  even  acknowledged  by  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  ( Cosmos , iii,  p.  119),  who  praised  his  sublime 
description  of  natural  scenery.  His  works  are  remark- 
able not  only  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  matter, 
but  also  for  the  purity, sweetness, and  (esthetic  grace  of 
their  style.  Ilis  selichoth,  or  penitential  hymns,  are 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  who  give  to  lbn-Ezra 
the  epithet  of  has-saluch,  or  the  “selichoth  poet,"  par 
excellence.  He  wrote  hymns  for  festival  and  other 
occasions,  entitled  C'J'inm  m*PCT,in  the  Sephardim 
ritual: — Diwan  R.  M.  ben-Ezra,  a collection  of  poems, 
lyrical,  occasional,  and  devotional : — Sefer  ha-tarskisk, 
or  Sefer  Anak , D or  p3?  0;  this  poem  is 

called  Tarshish,  from  the  number  of  its  stanzas — 1210: 


— Sefer  A rugath  Uab-bosem,  P3“5  C,  the  “Gar- 

den of  Spices,"  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  after  tbe 
manner  of  Saadiah's  Emunoth,  in  seven  chapters,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  published  by  Dukes,  after 
a llambuig  MS.  in  Zion  ii,  p.  117  (Frankfort-on-tho- 
Main,  1842,  1843): — Tokacha,  nn2ir,  a penitential 
hymn,  reprinted  by  Asker,  in  his  Book  of  Life,  with 
an  English  translation  (Lond.  1849).  See  FOrst.  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  257  sq.;  De’  Kossi,  Dizionaiio  Storico  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  II;  Griitz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vi,  123 
sq. ; Delitzsch,  Zur  Geschichte  der  wJ.  Poisie,  p.  45, 
168;  Jost,  Getch.  d.  Juden.  u.  t.  Sektcn,  ii,  414;  Sachs, 
Religiose  Poisie  der  Juden,  p.  69  sq.,  276  sq.;  Zunr. 
Literaturgeschichte  der  synag.  Poitie,  p.  202,  412,  585, 
614;  Synagogale  I\>isie,  p.  21,  138,  228  sq. ; Ktmchi, 
Liber  Radicum  (ed.  Biesenlhal  and  Lebrecbt).  p.  xxxvi 
sq. : Kiimpf,  Nichtandalusische  Poesie  andalusisc&er 
Dichler , p.  192-216;  Dukes,  Moses  ben-Ezra  (Altona, 
, 1839) ; Rabbinische  Blumadese,  p.  58,  (B.  P.) 
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Faber,  JEgidius,  a Carmelite  monk,  who  died  at 
Brussels  in  1506,  is  the  author  of,  De  Origine  Religionum  : 
—Ik  TettamaUo  Christ i in  Cruet:  — Commentarii  in 
Erangelia.  Epistolas  Pauli , Librum  lluth  et  Job.  See 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  G tleh rten- I^exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Faber,  Frederick  William,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman  and  hymn -writer,  was  born  at  Calverley, 
Yorkshire,  June  28,  1814,  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
row ami  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  a 
fellow  of  University  College  in  1837.  About  this  time 
he  gave  up  his  Calvinistic  views  and  became  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  and  follower  of  John  If.  Newman. 
In  1841  he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  on  bis  re- 
turn published  Sights  and  Thoughts  in  Foreign  Church- 
es and  among  Foreign  Peoples , a work  of  great  merit, 
lie  now  became  rector  of  Elton,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
but  soon  proceeded  again  to  the  Continent  to  study  the 
methods  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Re- 
turning to  Elton  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  his 
parish,  but  was  constrained  to  adopt  the  Romish  faith 
in  1845.  On  leaving  Elton  his  parishioners  sobbed  out, 
“God  bless  you,  Mr.  Faber,  wherever  you  go.”  He 
founded  a religious  community  at  Birmingham,  called 
Wilfridians,  after  the  name  Wilfrid,  which  Faber  as- 
sumed. The  community  was  ultimately  merged  in  the 
oratory  of  St-  Philip  Neri,  of  which  father  Newman 
was  the  head ; and  in  1849  a branch  of  the  oratory  was 
established  in  London,  over  which  Faber  presided  un- 
til his  death,  Sept.  26,  1863.  He  was  a voluminous 
writer,  although  it  is  mnitily  as  a hymn-writer  that  he 
will  be  known  in  the  future.  Among  his  finest  com- 
positions of  this  class  are,  The  Greatness  of  God;  The 
WiU  of  God;  The  Eternal  Father;  The  God  of  my 
Childhood;  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sight ; The  Shadow 
of  the  Rock.  Besides  the  work  above  mentioned,  he 
published,  previous  to  his  conversion  to  Romanism, 
Tracts  on  the  Church  and  the  Prayer- Hook  ( 1 839)  : — A 
Sermon  on  Education^  1840): — The  Chencell  Water-Lily 
and  other  Poems  (1840) : — The  Slyrian  Ixike,  etc.  (1842) : 
—Sir  Ixmcelot,  a poem  (1844): — The  Rosary , etc. 
(1845),  and  several  other  papers.  After  liis  conversion 
he  published.  Catholic  Hymns: — Essay  on  Beatification 
and  Canonisation  (1848): — The  Spirit  and  Genius  of 
St.  Philip  Seri  (1850)  : — Catholic  Home  Missions  (1851) : 
—All for  Jesus  (1854): — Growth  in  Holiness  (1855):— 
The  blessed  Sacrament  (1856): — The  Creator  and  the 
Creature  (1857): — The  Foot  of  the  Cross,  or  Sorrows 
of  Mary  (1858): — Spiritual  Conferences  (1859),  and 
other  works.  The  only  complete  edition  of  his  Hymns 
is  the  one  published  by  Richardson  *fc  Son  in  1861  (2d 
e<L  1871).  His  Soles  on  Doctrinal  and  Spiritual  Sub- 
jects were  edited  by  father  Bowden,  and  issued  after 
Faber's  death.  See  his  Life  and  Letters,  by  father 
Bowden;  Early  Life,  by  bis  brother;  Encydop.  Brit. 
9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Faber,  Georg,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was  born  at 
Uffenheim,  in  Franconia,  in  1579,  and  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg. In  1006  he  was  preacher  at  Lichtcnau,  in 
1GIG  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  died,  July  16, 1634.  He 
is  the  author  of,  lustitutiones  Grammatics  Hebraice 
(Nuremberg,  1626):  — Lectionis  Hebr.  Jnstitutio  (Ans- 
pach,  1008).  Sec  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-faxi- 
kon.  j.  v.;  Ftlrst,  Bill.  Jud.  i,  266;  Steinsclmeider, 
Bvbiingr.  Handbuch,  s.  V,  (B.  P.) 

Faber,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  March  8, 1717. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  was  appointed  professor 
there  in  1748.  In  1767  he  was  made  member  of  con- 
sistory and  abbot  of  Alpirsbacb.  He  died  at  Stuttgart, 
March  18,  1779,  leaving,  De  Saturalismo  Morali  (Tu- 
bingen, 1752)  —De  A nima  fagum  (ibid.) : — De  Principe 
Christsano  (ibid.  1753):  — De  Miraculis  Chrisli  (ibid. 
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1764):  — Meletema  Philosophicum  (ibid.  1765):  — De 
Diversis  Fontibus  Toler  ant  ice  (ibid.  1769)  : — Theologia 
Dogmatica  (Stuttgart,  1780).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehr- 
ten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  i, 392  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  685;  Jocher,  Allgemeims  Gelehr ten- Lex- 
ikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Faber,  Matthias,  a Jesuit,  was  bom  Feb.  24, 1587, 
at  Altomunster,  in  Bavaria.  In  1607  he  entered  the 
German  College  at  Rome,  received  holy  orders  there, 
and  returned  to  Germany  in  1611.  In  1637  he  went 
to  Vienna  and  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  died  at  Tymau, 
in  Hungary,  in  1653.  He  is  the  author  of  a homilet- 
ical  work  entitled,  Concionum  Opus  Tripartitum,  which 
has  often  been  published  (latest  ed.  Ratisbon,  1879). 
Besides  he  wrote.  Rerum  Sat  it  ne  Descriptio  (Dillin- 
gen,  1607).  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  G eleh rten- Lcxikon, 
s.  v. ; I.iterarischer  Handweiser  fiir  das  Katholische 
Deutschland,  1880,  No.  266.  (B.  P.) 

Faber,  Philip,  a Franciscan,  and  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Padua,  where  he  died,  Aug.  28, 1680,  is  the  au- 
thor of,  De  Prinuitu  Petri  et  Pontificis  Romani: — De 
Censuris  Ecclesiasticis : — De  Prsdestiiuitione.  See  Jo- 
cher, AUgemeines  Gelehrten- Isxikon,  s.  w;  Winer,  Hand- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  1, 460.  (B.  P.) 

Fabiola,  a Roman  lady  of  an  illustrious  family. 
Being  married  first  to  a man  who  became  lost  in  de- 
bauchery, she  divorced  herself  front  him,  and  being 
then  but  little  acquainted  with  the  commands  of  the 
gospel,  she  married  a second  husband  of  the  same  sort 
as  the  first.  For  this  act  she  was  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  to  which  she  eventually  re- 
turned, after  public  penitence,  with  extreme  humility. 
She  spent  all  her  fortune  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a large  hospital  at  Rome.  In 
A.D.  395  she  went  to  Palestine,  ami  visited  Jerome  at 
Bethlehem.  The  invasion  of  the  Huns  into  Palestine 
forced  her  to  leave  that  country,  and  she  returned  to 
Italy,  where  she  continued  to  consecrate  her  life  to  con- 
tinual exercises  of  piety  and  charity.  Fabiola  died 
Dec.  29,  399.  See  Hoefcr,  Souv.  Biog.  Glnirale,  s,  v.  j 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Fabre,  Jean,  a French  preacher,  was  born  at  Taras- 
con,  in  Provence,  about  1370.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Carmelite  friars  in  1390,  and  preached  with  success 
in  divers  churches  in  Provence.  Pope  Martin  V ap- 
pointed him  archbishop  of  Cagliari  in  1423.  Fabre 
governed  his  diocese  for  seventeen  years.  Having  been 
made  patriarch  of  Caesarea,  he  resigned  his  archiepisco- 
pnev,  and  ended  his  days  in  retirement  about  the  year 
1442.  His  sermons  have  been  collected  under  the  title 
of  Homiliie  Sacra.  See  Hoefcr,  Souv.  Biog.  Glnirale, 
s.  v. 

Fabricius,  Johannes  (1),  a German  theologian, 
was  born  at  NOremberg  in  1560,  and  was  successively 
instructor  and  pastor  there  for  forty-eight  years,  being 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Mclanch- 
thon.  He  died  in  1636,  leaving  De  Dignitate  Conjugii 
(1592).  See  Hoefcr,  Sour.  Biog.  Glnirale,  s.  v. 

Fabricius,  Johannes  (2),  son  of  the  preceding, 
a German  theologian,  was  bom  at  NOremberg,  March 
31, 1616.  He  studied  at  Jena,  Lcipsic,  Wittenberg,  and 
finally  nt  Altorf,  where  he  became  professor  of  theolo- 
gy. In  1G49  he  wa9  appointed  preacher  in  his  native 
city,  and  died  there  about  1690.  For  his  works,  which 
are  not  now  of  much  interest,  see  Ilocfer,  Souv.  Biog. 
Glnirale,  s.  v. 

Fabricius,  Theodosius,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Nordhausen,  Aug.  11,  1660. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1584  deacon  there, 
and  in  1586  superintendent  at  Herzberg.  He  died  at 
Gottingen,  Aug.  7, 1597,  leaving  Compendium  Doctrinas 
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Christiana  : — Harmonia  Passionis  et  Resvrrectionis  ' 
Christi:  — Loci  Communes  ex  Script  is  Lutheri.  See 
Jdcher,  A Ugemeines  Gdehrten-I^xikon,  s.  v. ; FUrst,  liibl. 
Jud.  i,  265.  (B.  P.) 

Fabronius,  Hermann,  a Reforms  theologian  of 
the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  a didactic  poem  en- 
titled, Christiades,  i.  e.  Israelis  in  Terrain  Sanctam  In- 
troductio  per  Mosen,  el  in  Ccelum  per  Jesum  Christum : — j 
Concordia  Lutherano-Calrinistica: — Weissagung  Dan-  | 
iels  r on  Venciistung  der  Sladt  Jerusalem.  See  Jdcher,  . 
A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-I^exikon , 8.  v. ; FUrst,  liibl.  Jud.  i, 
265.  (B.  P.) 

Facilities,  Victorin  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  the-  ; 
ologian,  was  bom  in  1777  at  Mittweida,  in  Saxony,  t 
He  was  for  some  time  pastor  at  Itochlitz,  in  Bohemia,  j 
aud  from  1835  superintendent  at  Oscbatz,  where  he  | 
died,  Dec.  31, 1841.  He  wrote,  I)c  tvs  a tpiac  Ilomi- 
leticce  Observations  (Leipsic,  1830),  and  nlso  published  a 
number  of  sermons.  See  Zuchold,  liibl.  Theol.  i,  348; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  65,  173, 174, 176,  177. 
(B.  P.) 

Faculty  Court,  a court  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, which  grants  dispensations  to  mam-,  to  cat 
flesh  on  days  prohibited,  to  hold  two  or  more  benefices, 
etc.  The  officer  of  this  court  is  called  the  master  of 
faculties.  See  Faculty. 

Faes,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Lilneburg,  Feb.  11, 1646.  In  1675  he  was  ; 
pastor  at  Steigcrberg,  in  the  county  of  lloya,  in  1682  at  j 
Mindcn,  in  1687  at  Stade,  and  died  there  in  1712.  He  j 
wrote,  De  JubUctis  Pontijicum  Ilomanorum : — Exercita-  I 
tio  in  Cartesii  Meditationes : — A natome  Bulla:  JubiLra  ' 
Universalis  Anni  1700:  — Erpositio  in  Epistolam  ad  I 
Phitemonem.  Sec  Jdcher,  A Ugemeines  Gdehrten-I.exi-  \ 
Icon , a.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  631.  (B.  P.) 

Fagan,  Luke,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  translated 
from  the  diocese  of  Meath  to  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1729. 
In  1733,  probably  the  last  of  Dr.  Fagan's  life,  the  act 
was  passed  (7  Geo.  II,  c.  6)  whereby  converts  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  whose  wives  were  of  that  persua- 
sion, or  whose  children  were  educated  in  it,  were  pro- 
hibited, under  severe  penalties,  from  exercising  the  of- 
fice of  justices  of  the  peace.  This  prelate  did  not  in  any 
way  distinguish  himself.  See  D’Alton,  Memoirs  of  the 
A bj>s.  of  Dublin , p.  466. 

Fage,  Durand,  one  of  the  French  IUumiiuili  (q.  v.), 
was  bom  at  Aubais,  in  Languedoc,  in  1681.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  Camisards  in  1705,  he  submitted  to 
the  Church  authorities,  and  was  taken  across  the  fron- 
tier to  Germany,  whence  lie  passed  to  Holland,  and  in 
1706  went  to  London.  He  died,  probably,  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  leaving  a work 
entitled  Theatre  San  ides  Cicennes  (Lend.  1707, 12mo); 
reprinted  under  the  title  Les  Prophetes  Protestants  (Par- 
is, 1847,  8vo). 

Fahlcrantz,  Christian  Erik,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Sweden,  was  bom  Aug.  30, 1790.  In  1829  he  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Upsala;  in  1849  was  elevated 
to  the  episcopal  sec  at  Westerns,  and  died  Aug.  6, 1866. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ecklesiastik-Tidskrift , 
and  published  a collection  of  his  writings  (Orebro,  1863- 
66,  7 vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Faigaux,  Francois  Louis,  a French  Protestant 
theologian,  Mas  born  at  Yvcrdun,  in  Berne,  in  1707.  He 
studied  at  Basle,  where  he  M-as  nlso  preacher  for  some  j 
time.  In  1751  he  M-as  called  as  French  preacher  to 
Cassel,  where  he  died,  Oct.  20  the  same  year,  leaving, 
Religion  du  Cvrur  (Rotterdam,  1736): — Sermons  Diver ses 
(Hague,  1740):  — Adversus  Dilationem  Conversionis 
(Marburg,  1743):  — Les  Paroles  de  la  Vie  Eternelle 
( Schwabach,  1743 ; Cassel,  1752 ) : — Sur  la  Folie  de 
r A theisme  (Schwabach,  1749): — />  Petit  Catechisme  de 
Heidelberg  (ibid.  1752).  See  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lcxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  I\) 

Faillon,  MieiiKL  Etienne,  a French  theological 


and  historical  writer,  M-as  bom  at  Tara  soon  in  1799. 
He  became  a Sulpician  of  Paris,  and  M-as  sent  to  Mont- 
real in  1854  as  visitor  of  the  houses  of  that  congregation 
in  America.  He  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1870.  His  lit- 
erary work  M-as  confined  chiefly  to  subjects  connected 
M-ith  the  history  of  Canada.  His  publications  include 
a Life  of  Margaret  Bourgeoys , foundress  of  the  Congre- 
gation Sisters  ( 1852 ) .—Lij'e  of  Madame.  (TYouriUe, 
foundress  of  the  Gray  Sisters  (eod.) Life  of  the  Few- 
er a W«  Mr.  Olier  (1853): — Life  of  Mile.  Maure,  found- 
ress of  the  Hotel  Dieu  (1854): — Life  of  Mile,  le  Ber, 
the  recluse  (1860) :— and  a very  extended  History  of  the: 
French  Colony  in  Canada  (1865-66,  3 vols.  4to),  only  a 
small  part  of  his  plan. 

Fainche,  an  Irish  virgin  saint,  commemorated  Jan. 
1,  M-as  sister  of  St.  Ennea,  of  noble  lineage,  and  greatly 
aided  him  in  his  religious  labors.  See  Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Fairbaim,  Patrick,  D.D.,  a Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  mss  bom  at  Ilalvburton,  Berwickshire,  Scot- 
land, Jan.  28, 1805.  He  Mas  educated  in  the  school  at 
Greenlaw,  and  sent  to  College  at  Edinburgh ; licensed 
to  preach  in  1826;  in  1830  went  to  the  Orkney  Islands 
with  a family  M ho  had  large  possessions  there,  and  was 
shortly  after  ordained  pastor  of  the  island  parish  of 
North  Ronaldshay,  where  he  labored  six  years.  While 
there  he  translated  Steiger  on  1 Peter,  for  Clark’s  The- 
ological Library,  and  began  the  study  of  typology.  In 
1837  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  for  three  years  he 
M-as  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  erected  in  connection 
with  the  church-building  scheme  of  Dr.  Chalmers;  in 
1840  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Salton, 
East  Lothian,  n-hcrc  he  was  n-hen  the  disruption  of  the 
Scottish  Church  occurred,  and  he  continued  in  the  Free 
Church  there  until  1852,  when  he  was  appointed  first  as- 
sistant professor,  and  shortly  after  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  Free  Church  College  at  Aberdeen.  In  1856  he  was 
transferred  to  Glasgow,  being  the  first  professor  appoint- 
ed to  the  Free  Church  Theological  College,  and  the  next 
year  M-as  elected  priuci[>al  of  the  same.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  a delegate  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotlam! 
to  visit  the  churches  in  America.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Glasgow,  Aug.  6,  1874.  Dr.  Fairbaim’s  literary  pro- 
ductions were  numerous.  Besides  editing  the  Imperial 
Bible  Dictionary  (2  vols.  8vo),  the  following  may  be  not- 
ed : An  Exjmsitim  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  (1836, 
2 vols.  12mo) : — Typologt/  of  Scripture  (Edinb.  1845-47, 
2 vols.  8vo;  Phila.  1853,  8vo): — Commentaiy  on  the 
Psalms,  translated  from  Hengstenberg  (1845-48, 3 voU. 
8vo): — Jonah;  His  Life , Character,  and  Mission  (1849, 
12mo) : — Ezekiel  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy  (1851. 
8vo) : — The  Rerelation  of  St.  John,  translated  from  Heng- 
stenberg (Edinb.  1851,  3 vols.  8vo):—  Prophecy,  etc. 
(1856,  8vo):—  Hermeneutical  Manual  (1858,  8vo): — 
Pastoral  Epistles  (1874): — Pastoral  Theology  (posthu- 
mous, 1875): — Law  in  Scripture  (1868).  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticance,  i,  366 ; ii,  44 ; iii,  411.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Fairchild,  Ashbel  Green,  P.D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  May  1, 
1795,  and  Mas  piously  trained  by  a M idoMed  mother.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  lie  commenced  his  classical  studies  at 
Morristown;  in  November,  1812,  entered  the  senior  class 
in  Princeton  College,  and  graduated  in  September,  1813. 
In  January,  1814,  he  made  a public  profession  of  relig- 
ion, and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Han- 
over; and  in  June  of  the  same  year  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton.  He  mas  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey  in  April,  1816, 
and  in  September  folloM-ing  he  left  the  seminary  and 
entered  upon  a missionary  tour  of  six  months  in  North 
Carolina,  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hall.  Returning 
home  in  April,  1817,  he  spent  two  months  in  a mission- 
ary field  in  the  north-M-estern  part  of  his  native  state. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  entered  upon  another 
missionary  tour,  under  the  direction  of  the  Western 
Missionary  Society,  spending  three  months  on  the  wa- 
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ters  of  the  Monongahcla,  and  then  three  months  on  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Allegheny.  He  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  April  21,  1818, 
and  was  appointed  stated  supply  to  the  congregation  of 
George's  Creek  for  half  his  time;  on  July  1 following 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  Pittsburgh;  July  2, 
1822,  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  George’s  Creek, 
Morgantown,  and  Greensborough,  Va.,  and  for  the  first 
three  years  was  obliged  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
his  salary  by  teaching;  in  April,  1827,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Tent  Church,  Pa.,  where  he  served  for 
thirty-six  years.  He  died  there,  June  30,  1864.  In 
Dr.  Fairchild  the  dignity  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel ministry  were  roost  beautifully  combined  and  exem- 
plified. Besides  frequent  contributions  to  the  weekly 
religious  press,  he  published  The  Great  Supper : — Script- 
ure Bajitum : — Unpopular  Doctrines : — and  What  Pres- 
byterian* Jieliece,  all  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent . 
1881,  p.  16;  Ncvin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v.  (H.  O.  R.) 

Fairfowl  (or  Fairfull),  Andrew,  a Scotch  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Dunfermline,  Dec.  14, 1606;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1623;  early  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Rothes ; minister  at  Leslie 
in  1632;  afterwards  at  North  Leith,  and  at  Dunse  in 
1636.  He  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Glasgow,  Nov. 
14,  1661,  by'  king  Charles  II,  and  was  consecrated  in 
June.  1662.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  2, 1663.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  265 ; Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticanee, 
ii,  378,  549. 

Fairlie  (or  Fairly),  James,  A.M.,  a Scotch  cler- 
gyman, was  promoted  from  regent  in  the  Edinburgh 
University;  admitted  to  the  living  at  South  Leith  in 
1625;  transferred  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in 
Edinburgh  University  in  1629;  presented  to  the  col- 
legiate or  second  charge,  Grevfriars  Church,  Edinburgh, 
in  1630;  resigned  July  28,  1637,  having  been  elected 
bishop  of  Argyll,  but  was  deposed  by  the  assembly  in 
1638.  He  failed  in  his  suit  to  obtain  the  living  of 
Largo  and  other  parishes,  was  recommended  by  the 
Commission  of  Assembly,  and  accepted  in  March,  1614, 
as  minister  at  La-sswade,  ami  was  presented  to  that  liv- 
ing by  the  king  in  1645.  He  died  in  February,  1658, 
aged  about  seventy  years.  He  published  The  Muses' 
Welcome,  two  poems.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoiicatue,  i, 
45, 105,  289. 

Fairy  (variously'  derived  from  the  Celtic,  faer, 44  to 
charm  C Old  English, /ere,  “ a companion;”  from  furan, 
“to  go"  Persian,  pert;  Arab,  feri;  but  probably  rath- 
er from  the  Lot.  fat um,  through  the  mediteval  fa- 
tare,  “ to  enchant;”  the  French  faer,  thence  faerie, 
“illusion"),  an  illusory  or  imaginary'  being,  properly 
female,  of  supernatural  but  limited  power,  common  to 
the  popular  belief  of  most  European  countries.  The 
fay  of  romance  resembles  the  Greek  nymph,  generally 
represented  as  a damsel  of  almost  angelic  loveliness, 
who  seduced  knights  into  enchanted  isles  and  palaces. 
Fairy  land  was  supposed  to  be  sometimes  underground, 
at  others  amid  wildernesses,  or  even  in  the  ocean. 
The  English  sprite,  or  male  fairy,  Shakespeare's  Puck, 
called  “ Robin  Goodfellow,”  corresponds  to  the  German 
“Knecht  Ruprccht,”  the  Scotch  “ brownie,”  and  the 
French  **  esprit  folet,”  or  “ gobelin  ” (goblin),  and  the 
Cornish  “pixy.”  See  Elf. 

Everything  known  of  fairies  in  the  way  of  sayings 
and  fables  came  from  the  Romance  people.  There  were 
at  first  only  three  of  these  beings,  but  soon  their  number 
swelled  to  seven,  and  later  to  thirteen.  Since  their  num- 
ber was  seven,  these  arc  six  good  and  one  evil,  likewise 
later  twelve  good,  the  thirteenth  evil.  This,  probably,  is 
a result  of  the  influence  of  Christianity,  which  sought  to 
bring  the  fairies,  as  heathen  deities,  therefore  spirits  of 
darkness,  into  disrepute,  which,  however,  could  not  be 
accomplished  at  once.  They  are  spoken  of  as  super- 
human, long-lived  female  beings,  sometimes  good,  some- 
times bad;  the  former  adorned  with  all  the  charms  of 


body  and  spirit,  exceedingly  beautiful  and  young,  per- 
fect mistresses  of  all  female  arts,  and  ever  ready  to  help 
the  down-trodden,  to  lead  the  lost  in  the  right  path,  by 
their  gift  of  sorcery'  to  make  the  impossible  possible, 
and  to  use  this  power  ns  becomes  the  perfect  will  of  a 
divine  being.  The  evil  fairies  are  the  opposite,  but 
have  no  power  to  undo  the  work  of  other  similnr  beings. 
In  the  French  Pyrenees  it  is  believed  that  if  flax  be 
laid  on  the  threshold  of  a fairy  grotto,  they  imme- 
diately change  it  into  the  finest  thread.  On  New 
Year’s  day  the  fairies  visit  the  houses  whose  inmates 
believe  in  them,  and  bring  fortune  in  their  right  hand 
and  misfortune  in  their  left.  In  a room  a table  is 
spread  for  them,  a white  cloth  on  it,  a loaf  of  bread, 
with  a knife,  a white  shell  full  of  water  or  wine,  and  a 
candle.  The  windows  and  doors  arc  then  thrown  open, 
and  he  who  shows  the  greatest  hospitality  may  hope 
for  a rich  harvest,  but  he  who  neglects  this  duty  may 
fear  the  greatest  disasters.  On  New  Year's  morning 
the  family  surround  the  tnbl^  the  father  breaks  the 
bread  and  distributes  it,  whereupon  it  is  eaten  as  break- 
fast; then  all  wish  each  other  a happy  New  Year.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  it  is  thought  dangerous  to 
speak  out  the  name  of  a fairy  on  the  mountains  which 
they  inhabit.  The  fairies  are  able  assistants  at  births; 
therefore  they  arc  often  taken  as  god-parents,  and  a 
place  is  reserved  for  them  at  the  table.  In  Franche- 
Comto  there  is  known  a Fie  A rie,  who  appears  at  country 
festivals  during  the  harvesting  season,  and  rewards  the 
diligent  reapers;  she  drops  fruit  from  the  trees  for  good 
children,  and  during  the  Christmas  season  she  distrib- 
utes nuts  and  cake,  similnr  to  the  German  Frau  Ilolda. 
Again,  the  fairies  appear  as  giant  - maidens,  carrying 
huge  rocks  on  their  hends  and  in  their  aprons,  while 
with  the  other  hand  they  turn  the  spindle.  On  Sat- 
urdays the  power  of  the  fairies  leaves  them ; they  there- 
fore take  all  kinds  of  forms  on  this  day,  and  try  to  elude 
the  gaze  of  all  eyes.  They  can  bide  in  a tree,  in  a 
horse,  in  a sword,  in  a mantle,  and  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  belief  that  such  things  arc  “gefevt,”  that  is,  pos- 
sessed of  a fairy. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject  see  Shakespeare, 
Midsummer- Night's  Dream;  Perrault,  Contes  de.  ma 
Mere  VOye  (1697);  Keightly,  Fairy  Mythology  (Lond. 
I860) ; and  Scott's  writings. 

Faith-cure,  a popular  name  for  certain  sudden 
and  remarkable  cases  of  recovery  in  recent  times,  claimed 
to  have  been  effected  by  the  power  of  faith  in  God  alone, 
without  the  use  of  any  medicine  or  physical  remedy. 
We  cite  a few  notable  cases  from  the  public  prints : 

“Nkw  HiTm,  Conn.,  .March  27.— A remarkable  fnith- 
enre  Is  reported  from  the  village  of  Noank.  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie S.  Spencer,  the  wife  of  ex-Representativc  John  R. 
Spencer,  has  for  many  years  been  a victim  of  the  opium 
habit  and  asthma.  Her  family  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  reputable  lu  eastern  Connecticut.  She  is  now 
slxty-flvo  years  old.  Over  forty  years  ago  she  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  ill-health,  and  her  physician  prescribed 
opium.  She  is  of  a nervous  temperament-  The  use  of 
the  drug  ns  a medicine  developed  an  nppetitc  for  it,  to 
which  she  gave  way.  She  was  also  a great  snuff-taker, 
and  in  addition  there  was  the  asthmatic  trouble  which 
the  drng  was  used  to  relieve.  All  the  local  doctors  agreed 
that  an  opium  habit  of  forty  years’  standing  was  an  in- 
incuruble  disease.  One  day  about  u week  ago  two  or 
three  of  Mrs.  Spencer’s  friends  met  at  her  residence,  and 
a season  of  prayer  was  determined  upon.  Prayers  were 
offered  and  continued  with  earnestness  by  thoso  present 
for  soma  time.  It  was  during  this  period  thnt  Mrs.  Silen- 
cer says  she  exjierlcnccd  a peculiar  sensation  of  mind  and 
body  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  felt  before.  She  calls 
it  the  * Blessings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’  From  that  moment 
she  dates  her  complete  cure,  mid  she  and  her  friends  de- 
clare she  has  not  since  touched  opium  nor  snuff,  nor  has 
she  felt  any  desire  for  them,  and  she  has  been  entirely 
free  from  the  asthmatlcal  trouble.”— -V.  Y.  Times,  March 
28, 1884. 

“Clkvki.anp,  June  29.  — A strange  case  of  faith  -enre 
came  to  light  here  to-day.  It  is  that  of  Miss  Rebecca 
Kerby,  who  has  been  on  an  invalid’s  bed  forty  years,  in 
n farm-house  lust  out  of  C’hardon,  a small  town  nenrhere. 
During  that  time  she  has  been  on  her  feet  but  twice,  and 
then  only  at  the  expense  of  great  suffering.  For  twenty- 
eight  years  she  has  not  eat  np,  and  yet  It  is  told  of  her 
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that  ou  Monday,  after  prayer  and  an  exercise  of  faith, 
she  arose  from  her  bed,  snt  In  a chair  for  an  hour,  and 
was  able  to  walk  once  across  the  room.”—  The  Tribune 
(N.  Y.),  July  1, 1SS4. 

“Mrs.  Emily  J.  Wimpy,  wife  of  John  A.  Wimpy,  a resi- 
dent of  the  village  of  Norcrosa,  twenty  miles  from  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  had  not  been  able  to  walk  npou 
the  ground  for  twenty-two  years  in  coneeqnence  of  ex- 
treme physical  weakness  and  suffering,  was  enabled  to 
rise  and  walk  and  go  about  and  do  as  others  do  without 
anv  nssistnuce,  being  restored  to  her  former  state  of  good 
health.  This  was  done  through  the  faith  that  God  was 
able  nnd  would  heal  her  by  divine  power.  The  fact  is 
attested  nnd  reported  through  the  press  by  Rev.  W.  A. 
Parks,  a presiding  elder  of  the  North  Georgia  Conference 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  Sonth,  who  was  present  and  wit- 
nessed it."—  The  Way  of  llotine ss,  quoted  in  The  Late  and 
Gospel,  Paris,  111.,  December,  1SS4. 

Many  similar  instances  might  easily  be  collected.  In 
fact,  there  is  a regular  hospital,  conducted  by  Dr.  Cullis, 
of  Boston,  where  patients  of  nearly  all  sorts  repair  for 
healing  by  means  of  simple  prayer  and  faith,  with  no 
other  outward  sign  than  mere  touch.*  Professions  of  a 


• The  institution  referred  to  is  “ The  Faith-Cure  Bouse, ” 
which  r»  part  of  a system  or  Faith-Work,  established  by 
Charles  Cullis.  M.D.,  at  Grove  Hall,  Boston  Highlands,  in 
1804,  nnd  now  including  in  addition  (according  to  the  19th 
Annual  Re)tort,  1883),  “The  Consumptives’  Home,  with  its 
accommodation  for  eighty  patients : the  Spinal  Cottage, 
with  it#  four  Incurable  cases  of  spinal  disease;  two  Or- 
phans’ Homes,  with  their  twenty-nine  children  : the  Dea- 
conesses’ Home,  for  workers ; Grove-Hall  Church  and  the 
Little  Chapel  for  the  Dend besides  the  “ Willard  Tract 
Repository  and  Faith-Training  College,”  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  branches  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Califor- 
nia, n Cancer  Home  nt  Walpole,  Mass.,  a college  at  Bovd- 
ton,  Va.,  for  colored  people,  nnd  a mission  in  India. 
The  whole  involved  an  expenditure  for  thnt  year  of 
137,803.91,  and  for  the  nineteen  years,  $ftS9,770.86 : entire- 
ly raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  without  personal 
solicitation.  The  Faith -Cnre  House  was  dedicated  in 
1882,  after  an  expenditure  of  $4,303.77,  raised  in  n similar 
manner.  None  of  these  institutions  have  any  permanent 
fund  or  resources  except  the  free-will  offerings  of  friends 
from  time  to  time.  Many  remarkable  cures,  it  Is  claimed, 
have  been  effected  through  these  instrumentalities — “can- 
cers, tumors,  paralysis,  spinal  diseases,  consumption, 
chronic  rheumatism  ” (see  tnc  cases  In  Dr.  Cullis's  two  lit- 
tle volumes,  entitled  Faith-Cures,  pnblished  in  1S79  nnd 
19S1  nt  his  Repository);  but  they  require  careful  sifting  in 
the  light  of  medical  science  before  they  can  properly  be 
adduced  to  show  any  direct  or  pretcrnnturnl  divine  inter- 
ference. It  is  but  just  to  say  that  this  last  assertion  is 
scarcely  made  in  it#  bold  or  full  form  by  the  advocates 
of  the  system;  although  their  Innguape,  at  least  In  the 
popular  impression,  seems  to  imply  such  a view.  Of  the 
numerous  cases  recited  in  these  small  volumes  no  scien- 
tide  or  exact  statement  Is  made,  and  in  most  instances 
the  real  nnturc  of  the  disease  is  not  disclosed  at  all,  or 
very  vaguely.  A few  nrc  apparently  examples  of  incipi- 
ent consumption,  cancer,  or  other  dangerous  and  violent 
maladies.  There  nre  some  of  affections  of  the  eyes,  ears, 
nud  other  special  orgaus ; but  the  symptoms  are  eqnally 
indefinite.  Most  nrc  nervous  disorders.  Failnres  are  not 
reported.  The  whole  narrative,  except  in  it*  pious  senti- 
ment, reads  very  much  like  the  populnr  advertisements 
of  cures  by  pntent  medicines.  In  nearly  every  example 
it  is  easy  to  trncc  the  beneficial  influence  of  hope  npou 
the  nervous  system  of  the  patient,  n#  the  probable  main- 
spring of  the  recovery.  Thnt  devout  gratitude  to  God 
should  be  experienced  by  the  subject#  of  these  chnnges 
was  certainly  proper  nnd  natural : but  it  does  not  follow 
thnt  they  were  correct  in  their  opiuion  as  to  the  particu- 
lar chnnuel  or  medium  of  the  cure.  There  is  nothing  de- 
cidedly preternatural  or  supernatural  about  one  of  them. 
Nearly  every  physician  of  extensive  practice  has  wit- 
nessed equally  remarkable  restorations  in  which  no  dis- 
tinctively divine  claim  was  set  up.  Nevertheless  the  facts 
are  donbtlees  stated  by  Dr.  Cullis  with  substantial  truth, 
nud  if  Invalids  may  be  cured  in  that  way,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  convenient  and  economical  method  of  practice. 
There  have  been  some  other  institution#  in  this  country, 
however,  that  have  attempted  to  imitate  his  plan,  so  fur 
at  lenst  ns  to  discard  medical  treatment;  but  they  have 
been  such  wofnl  failure#  that  the  civil  law  has  been  in- 
voked in  order  to  save  their  victims  from  death  by  crim- 
inal neglect.  Providence  commonly  blesses  only  Judi- 
cious physical  means  to  beneficial  physical  results. 

There  are  several  similar  establishments  in  Kurmie.  the 
most  noted  of  which  nre  one  nt  Mannedorf,  near  Zurich, 
lu  Switzerland,  established  by  Dorothea  Trudel,  nnd  since 
her  death,  in  1802,  carried  on  by  Samuel  Teller,  and  one  at 
Bad  Boll,  in  WQrtetnberg,  Germany,  established  by  a Lu- 
theran clergyman,  and  since  his  death  carried  on  by  hi# 
sons.  These  are  Christian  retreats  for  a temporary  so- 
journ of  pnlient#  laboring  under  various  diseases  of  body 
or  mind,  at  a nominal  charge  for  board,  or,  In  the  cose  of 


like  ability  ore  put  forth  by  several  religious  bodies,  es- 
pecially what  is  known  ns  the  “ Irvingito,”  or  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  (q.  \\). 

With  regard  to  all  these  statements  we  have  to  re- 
mark : 

1.  It  is  not  impossible  nor  incredible  that  miracles 
should  take  place  in  modem  times,  provided  that  suit- 
able occasions  of  necessity  should  arise.  God  is  un- 
doubtedly as  able  to  effect  them  now  as  anciently.  The 
only  question  is  one  of  fact;  and  that  is  further  limited 
to  this  inquiry : Do  these  phenomena  take  place  through 
natural  law — whether  bodily  or  mental,  or  both  com- 
bined— or  arc  they  the  supernatural  results  of  direct  di- 
vine power  in  answer  to  believing  prayer? 

2.  The  evidence  in  most  of  the  cases  certainly,  nnd 
probably  in  all,  if  the  circumstances  were  detailed,  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former,  or  natural  solution.  It 
will  be  observed  that  they  are  chiefly  if  not  wholly  of 
such  a chronic  character  that  the  mind  of  the  patient 
has  largely  to  do  with  their  existence  and  continuance. 
They  are  nervous  diseases,  functional  and  not  organic 
derangements.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  acute  mal- 
ady, a well-defined  fever,  a settled  consumption,  a broken 
limb,  or  a positive  lesion  of  any  kind  being  cured  in  this 
manner.  With  the  older  prophets,  with  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  all  these  and  much  more  marked  disabilities 
were  just  ns  readily  healed  as  any.  There  was  nothing 
done  in  a comer,  nor  was  there  the  least  opportunity  to 
doubt  the  absolute  divine  power.  There  is  generally — 
we  might  say  invariably — an  air  of  mystery  and  col- 
lusion about  those  cases,  which  justly  lays  them  open 
to  suspicion.  Until,  therefore,  more  palpable  and  bona 
fide  examples  shall  l>e  adduced,  we  hold  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  doubting  that  these  cures  are  anything  more 
than  the  effect  of  the  imagination  upon  highly  suscep- 
tible systems. 

3.  At  the  same  time  we  fully  and  gladly  admit  that 
earnest  faith  and  prayer  have  on  influence  upon  divine 
providence,  which  may  lead  to  a cure  thnt  would  not 
take  place  without  them.  This  is  through  a special 
blessing  upon  the  means  used,  or  upon  the  person,  with- 
out any  particular  medical  means.  But  this  is  a very 
different  thing  from  the  peculiar  claim  set  up  in  the 
cases  adduced.  SeeMiRACt.K;  Praykr. 

4.  The  prerequisite  of  “ faith  " on  the  part  of  the  snl*- 
jects  applying  for  these  cures  is  a suspicious  circum- 
stance; for  they  are  required  not  only  to  believe  thnt 
the  Lord  is  able  to  perform  the  cure  (which  no  Chris- 
tian doubts),  but  that  he  is  also  willing  to  do  it,  and 
even  that  he  actually  tcill  do  it,  which  they  have  no 
right  to  assume.  This  is  more  than  Jesus  demanded, 
for  the  leper  only  said,  “ Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst,” 
nnd  the  question  asked  on  another  occasion  was  “ Be- 
lieve vc  that  I am  able?’'  Confidence  enough  to  induce 

| the  patient  to  come  to  our  Lord,  or  in  friends  to  bring 
him,  of  course  was  necessary ; but  a fixed  conviction 
that  the  cure  was  positively  about  to  be  wrought  was 
not  demanded.  When  it  is  said  that  “lie  could  not 
do  many  mighty  works  because  of  their  unbelief,”  in 
a certain  place,  it  merely  denotes  this  indisposition  to 
apply  to  him.  There  never  was  a failure,  however  des- 
perate the  case,  when  this  simple  condition  of  asking 
was  complied  with.  A larger  measure  of  belief  than  this 
in  such  matters  we  judge  to  be  presumption  rather  than 
wholesome  faith. 

5.  The  champions  of  “ faith-cure  ” generally  appeal 
to  James  v,  11, 15,  a#  a standing  proof-text  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  position ; but  most  of  them  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  precise  and  express  stipulations 
there  made  about  “calling  for  the  elders  of  the  church 

and  “anointing  with  oil;”  and  they  lay  the  whole  at  res? 

» 

the  poor,  entirely  free,  where  many  remarkable  cnre#  arc 
said  to  hnve  been  effected  by  prayer  alone  wlthont  medi- 
cine. As  statistical  reports  nrc  seldom  or  never  issued  by 
these  institutions,  which  nre  all  conducted  on  the  volun- 
tary plan,  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  or  analyze  their  re- 
sults accurately. 
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upon  “the  prayer  of  faith.”  This,  however,  as  the 
whole  passage  shows,  is  not  the  petition  of  the  patient 
merely,  nor  of  a self-constituted  committee  or  a few  vol- 
unteers, but  of  the  regular  ecclesiastical  authorities,  duly 
and  formally  convoked  for  that  purpose.  Most  judi- 
cious expositors  hold  that  this  refers  to  the  exercise  of 
the  miraculous  “ gift  of  healing  ” enjoyed  by  some  early 
believers  as  a special  endowment  of  the  apostles,  and 
that  the  direction  has  therefore  ceased  to  be  pertinent 
in  later  times.  Such  has  been  the  practical  comment 
of  the  Evangelical  Church,  departed  from  only  by  a few 
ecclesiastical  bodies  (with  whom  the  experiment  has 
been  a signal  failure),  and  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
(who  pervert  it  to  teach  “extreme  unction").  See' 
Anointing. 

Falcone,  a district  in  Japan  in  which  there  is  situ- 
ated a lake,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Japanese  be- 
lieve is  found  a purgatory  for  children.  On  the  shore 
of  this  lake  are  built  five  small  wooden  chapels,  in  each 
of  which  sits  a priest  beating  a gong,  and  howling  a 
nimandn.  Falcone  is  also  the  name  of  a temple  in  Ja- 
pan, famous  for  its  relics.  It  contains  the  sabres  of  the 
heroic  Camis  (q.  v.),  still  stained  wit  h the  blood  of  those 
slain  in  battle;  the  vestments  which  were  said  to  have 
been  worn  by  an  angel,  and  which  supplied  the  place 
of  wings;  and  the  tomb  of  Joritomo,  the  first  secular 
emperor  of  the  Japanese. 

Falck,  Nathaniel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Dantzic,  Oct.  11,1663.  He  studied 
at  Rostock  and  Wittenberg,  and  died  at  Stettin,  Aug.  1 
18,  1693,  leaving,  De  Dcemonologia  Recent iorum  Auto- 
rum FaUa: — Stptinarium  Sacrum  Concionum  Sacra- 
ram,  etc.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gekh rten- Lexikon, 
9.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Falco,  Juan  Coxchillas,  a reputable  Spanish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Valencia  in  1651,  and  studied  in 
tbe  school  of  Mario.  He  was  much  employed  for  the. 
churches  and  private  collections,  and  died  in  1711.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  $,  v. 

Falconer,  Colin,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  born  in 
1623,  studied  tbe  liberal  arts  at  Su  Leonard's  College, 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1645.  He  became  a clergyman  in  1651,  and  ministered 
to  the  parish  of  Essil,  in  the  diocese  of  Moray,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  at  Forres,  where  he  continued  un- 
til promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Argyle,  Sept.  5, 1679, 
whence  he  was  translated  to  the  sec  of  Moray,  Feb. 
7. 1680.  He  died  nt  Spynie,  Nov.  1 1, 1686.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  154,  292;  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana , 
Hi,  152, 169, 177,446, 452. 

Falconer,  John,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
Dr.  David  Falconer,  graduated  nt  Edinburgh  University 
in  1679;  became  chaplain  to  the  family  of  Wemyss ; 
was  admitted  to  the  living  nt  Carnbce,  May  23,  1683, 
but  deprived  by  tbe  privy  council  in  1689  for  not  pray- 
ing for  tbe  king  and  queen.  He  was  consecrated  a 
bishop  of  the  Non-Jurant  Church  at  Dundee,  April  28, 
1709,  having  the  district  of  llrechin  assigned  to  him  in 
1720.  He  died  nt  Inglistnadie,  July  6, 1723,  aged  about 
sixty-four  years,  lie  wrote  a tract  describing  the  va- 
rious covenants  of  God.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticancr , 

a, 413. 

Falconer,  Thomas,  a learned  layman,  was  born 
at  Chester,  England,  in  1736,  and  died  Sept.  4,  1792. 
He  published,  Devotions  for  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Sapper  (1786) : — Chronological  Tulles  from  Solomon  to 
the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1796).  Sec  Chal- 
mers. Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A titer. 
A uthors,  n.  v. 

Falconet,  Utiexxk  Maurice,  an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  was  bom  nt  Paris  in  1716,  and  studied  in  the 
school  of  Ix-moine.  In  1754  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor 
and  rector.  Among  his  most  important  works  in  sculpt- 
ure are  Christ’s  Agony,  The  Annunciation,  and  Moses 
and  David,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Roch,  at  Paris,  also  St. 


Ambrose,  in  the  Church  of  the  Invnlidcs.  He  died  in 
1791.  See  Hoefcr,  Four.  Biog.  G Mr  ale,  s.  v.;  Spooner, 
Biotj.  Ilist.  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Falk  is  a name  common  to  many  Jewish  rabbis: 

1.  Jacob  Joshua,  who  died  at  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main  in  1756,  is  the  author  of  novellas  on  different 
treatises  of  the  Talmud,  for  which  see  FUrst,  BibLJud. 
i,  271  sq. 

2.  Joshua  ben- Alexander  hal-Kohen,  who  died 

about  1620,  was  rabbi  at  Lemberg,  and  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Jewish  ritual,  entitled  ; 

he  also  wrote  derashus  on  the  Pentateuch.  Sec  F first, 
loc.  cit.  p.  272 ; De’  Rossi,  Ditionario  Storico  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  103. 

3.  Joshua  ben-Joseph,  who  died  in  1648,  was  rabbi 
at  Cracow,  and  wrote  discussions  on  some  Talmudic 
treatises.  See  Ffirst,  loc.  cit.  p.  273  sq. 

4.  Joshua  of  Lissa,  was  rabbi  at  Hamburg,  and 
wrote  under  the  title  SISTP  p£2,  i.  e.,  The  Valley 
of  Joshua,  expositions  on  sections  of  the  Pentateuch. 
See  FUrst,  loc.  cit.  p.  273 ; De’  Rossi,  loc.  cit.  p.  103 ; 
Jocher,  A llgemeines  G eleh rten- lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Falk,  Ludwig,  a Reformed  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  1801.  He  was  first  pastor  at  Landshut, 
afterwards  first  preacher  at  the  Reformed  Cathedral 
Church  in  Breslau,  and  member  of  the  Silesian  consis- 
tory. He  died  at  Waldau,  near  Liegnitz,  Aug.  20, 1872, 
leaving  a volume  of  sermons,  entitled  A lies  in  alien 
Christus  (Breslau,  1843).  See  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol.  i, 
849.  (B.  P.) 

Falling  away  or  from  Grace.  See  Apostast  ; 
Backslide;  Perseverance. 

Fan,  Ecclesiastical.  See  Flabkllum. 

Fancourt,  Samuel,  a dissenting  minister,  and  the 
originator  of  circulating  libraries  in  London,  was  bom 
in  1678,  and  died  in  1768.  He  published  several  Ser- 
mons and  theological  treatises  iu  1720.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A u- 
thors,  8.  v. 

Fano,  Fidelia  a,  an  Italian  writer,  was  bom  Dec. 
24, 1838,  at  Fano,  Italy.  In  1855  he  entered  the  order 
of  the  Franciscans,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1862. 
Having  been  called  to  Rome  in  1870,  he  published  there 
Bonaventurce  Doctrina  de  Pontificis  Primatu  el  Infalli- 
bilitate : — Ratio  Xovas  Collect ionis  Operum  S.  Bona- 
renturce  (1874).  After  having  ransacked  almost  all  the 
European  libraries  with  a view  to  editing  a new  and 
critical  edition  of  Bonaventura's  works,  for  which  he 
seemed  to  have  been  specially  adapted,  he  died  Aug. 
12, 1881,  at  the  College  of  St.  Bonnventura  in  Quaracchi, 
near  Florence.  His  notes,  comprising  several  folio  vol- 
umes, are  in  the  hands  of  P.  Ignatius,  one  of  the  first 
assistants  of  Fidelia,  who  will  probably  bring  about 
the  publication  of  the  works  of  the  doctor  Seraphicus. 
(B.  1>.) 

Fano,  Menachem  Asaria  di,  a Jewish  rabbi, 
who  dieci  at  Mantua  in  1620,  is  famous  alike  for  his 
Talmudic  and  Cabalistic  lore.  Most  of  his  writings 
arc  on  the  Cabala,  for  which  see  Ffirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i, 
274  sip ; Dc’  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  trausl.), 
p.  103  sq. ; Wolf,  Bill.  Utbrata,  i,  No.  772;  iii,  No.  1447. 
(B.  P.) 

Fanon.  (1)  A head-dress  worn  by  the  po]>e  when 

he  celebrates  mass  pontif- 
ically.  It  is  described  as 
a veil  variegated,  like  tbe 
Mosaic  ephod,  with  four 
colors,  symbolizing  the 
four  elements,  put  over 
the  head  after  the  po;>e 
was  vested  with  the  alb, 
and  tied  round  tbe  neck, 
forming  n kind  of  hood, 
the  tiara  or  other  head- 
dress being  put  on  above 
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it  The  lower  part  was  concealed  by  the  planeta.  The 
annexed  figure  is  from  a small  brass  statue  on  the  doors 
of  the  oratory  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  the  Lateran.  At 
the  “Foot-washing”  the  “Homan  Ceremonial " directs 
that  the  pope  should  wear  the  fanon  alone  without  the 
mitre.  (2)  The  napkin  or  handkerchief,  used  by  the 
priest  during  the  celebration  of  the  mass  to  wipe  away 
perspiration  from  the  face,  etc.,  properly  called  faciter- 
ffium.  (3)  In  later  times  the  white  linen  cloth  in  which 
the  laity  made  their  oblations  at  the  altar.  The  word 
is  sometimes  erroneously  spelled  “faroncs.”  (4)  A still 
later  use  of  the  word  is  for  the  church  banners  em- 
ployed in  processions.  This  is  perhaps  not  earlier  than 
the  French  and  German  writers  of  the  11th  century. 
(5)  The  strings  or  lappets  of  the  mitre. — Smith,  Diet, 
of  Chrut.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Fansaga,  Cosimo,  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect,  was  boro  at  Clusone,  near  Bergamo,  in  1591, ! 
and  visited  Home  and  studied  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture under  Pietro  Bernini.  The  facade  of  the  Church 
of  Santo  Spirito  de’  Neopolitani  is  the  only  work  by 
him  in  that  city,  lie,  however,  built  and  adorned 
a number  of  altars  in  Naples.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  the  facades  of  the  churches  of  San  Francesco 
Savcrio,  Santa  Teresa  degli  Scalzi,  and  San  Domenico 
Jlaggiore.  He  died  in  1C78.  See  Hoefer,  Souv.  Ding. 
Gintrale , s.v. ; Spooner,  Ding.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A tit,  s.  v. 

Fanti  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Fauti  is  a 
language  spoken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  in  West  Africa.  The  Fanti  people  are  supposed 
to  number  about  two  millions,  of  whom  about  five  thou- 
sand are  able  to  read.  At  present  the  four  gospels  only 
are  circulated,  the  translation  having  been  made  but 
recently  (it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  18X4),  by  a 
Mr.  Parker,  a very  able  native  minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  whose  father  was  a fetish  worshipper.  The 
version,  chiefly  made  from  the  Authorized  English  Ver- 
sion, compared  with  the  Otji  translation,  was  submitted 
to  a number  of  ministers  for  revision,  and  finally  passed 
at  the  annual  district  meeting  by  a vote  of  the  whole 
of  the  ministers.  (B.  I’.) 

Fara  (or  Burgundofara ),  Saint,  daughter  of 
Chagneric,  a high  official  of  the  court  of  Theodel)crt, 
king  of  Austrasia,  early  became  a nun  at  Meaux  in  614. 
and  afterwards  abbess  of  a convent  near  that  place, 
She  died  in  655,  and  is  celebrated  Dec.  7.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Diog.  s.  v. 

Fardh,  a terra  by  which  the  Mohammedans  de- 
scribe what  is  clearly  declared  in  the  Koran;  and  they 
consider  any  one  an  infidel  who  rejects  it. 

Farinato,  Paolo,  degli  Uberti,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  was  boro  at  Verona  in  1522,  and  studied  some 
time  under  Nicolo  Goltino.  Among  his  principal  works 
which  arc  at  Verona  arc  three  pictures  in  Santa  Maria 
in  Organo,  representing  St.  Miehatl  Discomfiting  Luci- 
fer, the  Mothers  J'resenting  their  Children  to  Constantine, 
and  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents.  In  San  Tommaso  is 
a picture  of  St.  Onvphrius.  One  of  Farinato’s  finest 
paintings  is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Cappucini.  He  painted  a number  of  other  pic- 
lures  for  different  churches.  He  died  in  1606.  See 
Spooner,  Diog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rls,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Xouc. 
Diog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Farlatti,  Daniels,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
San  Danicle  in  Friuli  in  1690.  He  studied  at  Bologna, 
was  for  some  time  at  Home,  and  in  1722  was  called  to 
Padua  to  assist  Kiceputi  in  preparing  his  history  of  the 
Illyrian  Church.  For  twenty  years  he  arranged  the 
material,  and  after  Hiceputi's  death,  in  1742,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  work,  of  which  he  edited 
four  volumes,  while  four  more  volumes  were  published 
after  his  death,  April  23,  1773,  by  Coleti.  The  title  of 
the  work  is  Illyricum  Sacrum  (Venice,  175 1- 1819, 8 vols.). 
The  fifth  volume  contains  a biography  of  Farlatti.  See 
J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexicon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Farmer,  Richard,  D.D.,  a learned  English  divine, 
was  boro  at  Leicester  in  1735,  and  educated  at  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  mas- 
ter in  1775.  He  subsequently  became  vice-chancellor 
and  principal  librarian  of  the  university,  and  obtained 
prebends  at  Lichfield  and  Canterbury.  He  exchanged 
the  latter  for  a canonrv  at  St.  Paul’s.  Both  an  English 
and  Irish  bishopric  were  offered  him  and  declined.  He 
died  in  1797.  In  1766  he  issues!  proposals  for  publish- 
ing a history  of  the  town  of  Leicester,  from  the  MSS. 
of  Thomas  Staveley.  He  found  the  work  too  laborious, 
and  gave  his  materials  to  John  Nichols,  who  published 
it  under  the  title,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ibices  ter 
(1795-1811).  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  AQibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  .1  uthors,  s.  v. 

Far nham,  Nicholas  of.  See  Fernham. 

Farnsworth,  Benjamin  F.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  min- 
ister and  distinguished  educator,  was  born  about  1790. 

He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1813 ; for  a 
short  time  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Watchman ; and 
in  1826  was  chosen  first  principal  and  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  New  Hampton  Literary  and  Theological 
Institution.  In  1836  he  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Georgetown  College,  Kv.,  but  shortly  after  went  to 
Louisville,  where  he  established  the  Prather  Grove 
Seminary.  Subsequently  lie  was  elected  president  of 
Union  University,  Murfreesborough,  TeniL,  and  then 
of  the  Memphis  University.  He  died  near  Lexington. 
Kv.,  Mav  4,  1851.  See  Amer.  Baptist  Register , 1852, 
p.  416.  '(J.C.  S.) 

Faro  (or  Burgundofaro),  Saint,  was  bora  in  Bur- 
gundy about  592,  being  the  son  of  Agneric,  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  Theodebcrt,  king  of  Austrasia,  and 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  that  prince.  In  613  he 
went  over  to  Ciotaire  II,  by  whom  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed. He  then  renounced  the  world,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  wife  Blidechilde,  received  the  clerical  tonsure 
in  Meaux,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  that  city  in  627. 

He  administered  his  diocese  with  great  zeal,  died  in 
672,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Saiute-Croix,  near 
Meaux.  He  is  commemorated  Oct.  28.  See  Iloefer, 
j .Your.  Diog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 

S.V. 

Faroese  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  See 
; Scandinavian  Versions. 

Farolfus,  Michael  Angelo.  a nalive  of  Crete,  who 
diet!  March  6.  1715,  joined  the  Minorites  and  studied  at 
Padua.  He  was  chaplain  to  pope  Alexander  VIII.  and 
was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  at  Tran,  in  Dalmatia, 
by  Clement  XL  He  wrote,  Condones  in  Sacrllis  /’<>*- 
tificis  Habitce: — Synopsis  Controrersiarum  G roe  comm 
cum  Latinis  : — Pro  Canonisations  D.  Jacobi  de  Marckia 
; (3  vols.).  The  latter  work  made  him  lose  tbe  favor  of 
the  Human  see  and  the  caniinalate,  which  a as  designed 
for  him.  See  J ocher,  Allgemdnes  Gelehrten-I^ejriJbon, 

I a.  v.  (a  P.) 

Farquharson,  James,  F.RJx,  LL.D..  a Scotch  cler- 
gyman, son  of  the  excise  officer  at  CoulL,  was  born  in 
1781 ; graduated  at  the  University  and  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1798;  was  appointed  schoolmaster  of  the 
parish  the  same  year;  presented  by  the  prince  regent 
to  the  living  at  Alford  in  August,  and  ordained  Sept. 

17,  1813.  He  died  Dec.  3,  1843.  His  attainments  jn 
meteorological  science  were  of  a very  high  order,  and 
he  was  a frequent  contributor  to  various  learned  j>eriod- 
icals,  and  corresponded  with  most  of  the  learned  men  in 
i Europe.  He  published,  A Xttc  Illustration  of  the  Lat- 
ter Part  of  Daniels  Last  1 ’ision  and  Prophecy  (Lond. 
1838): — The  Xatice  Forests  of  Aberdeenshire  : — Xoak’s 
i .4  rk : — The  Aurora  Borealis : — The  Currency; — .-In 
I Essay  on  Cutting  Grain  vith  the  Scythe,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Highland  Sodety : — besides  many  papers  in 
I tbe  Philosophical  Transactions : — also  .4n  Account  of 
the  Parish.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanae,  iii,  547. 

Farr,  Alfred  A.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  * 
was  bora  in  Middlcbury,  V t.,  Aug.  29, 1810.  He  joined 
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the  Church  in  1826,  and  in  1839  entered  the  Troy  Con- 
ference, wherein  ho  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully  ns 
a pastor,  chaplain,  and  missionary  until  1869,  when  he 
became  superannuated.  He  died  Nov.  4, 1874,  honored 
as  a sort  of  “ veteran  reserve”  in  all  useful  lalwr.  See 
Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences , 1875,  p.  65. 

FarTar,  Abraham  Ecclks,  an  English  Wesleyan 
minuter,  was  of  a family  somewhat  distinguished  in 
clerical  lists.  His  father  (John)  was  a Methodist  min- 
ister, who  died  in  1837 ; his  younger  brother  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Jlritish  Conference  in  1870,  and  is  the  author 
of  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  other  valuable  works;  his 
elder  son.  Wesley,  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in 
1846,  aud  his  youngest  son  is  canon  of  Durham  and  au- 
thor of  the  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought . Abra- 
ham E.  was  born  at  Sowerby,  a village  overhanging 
the  vale  of  Todmorden,  April  20,  1788.  From  1797  to 
1801  he  was  at  the  Kingswood  School.  Soon  after  his 
return  home  he  gave  his  heart  to  God.  He  was  arti- 
cled to  an  attorney  at  Sunderland,  but  in  1807  was  re- 
ceived into  the  ministry.  His  first  field  was  Holdemess, 
where  this  talented  and  refined  young  man  was  subject- 
ed to  all  the  humiliating  trials  that  mobs  and  persecut- 
ing rectors  made  the  order  of  the  day  with  the  early 
Methodist  preachers  (Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii, 
211  sq. ; Smith,  Hist,  of  WesL  Meth.  ii,  451  sq.).  He 
served  the  Church  faithfully,  and  was  intrusted  by  it 
with  important  offices.  While  the  fire  of  youth  was 
still  burning  upon  the  altar,  and  the  gravity  of  age  and 
the  maturity  of  intellect  gave  evidence  of  long  years  of 
usefulness,  he  was  suddenly  called  away.  On  April  I, 
1849,  in  great  pain,  he  preached  an  anniversary  sermon 
in  the  East  London  Circuit,  aud  died  one  week  there- 
after. Farrar  was  amiable,  courteous,  diligent,  and  sym- 
pathetic. He  had  a mind  of  critical,  reflective,  and  ana- 
lytical power.  He  wrote,  The  Condemner  of  Methodism 
Condemned  (1814): — Ileligious  Instruction  of  Children 
Enforced (1820) : — The  Juvenile  Bible-class  Book  (1825) : 
— The  Benefits  of  Messiah's  Advent,  a sermon  (1842)  : — 
Sketches  of  Popular  Antiquities  for  the  Young  (1850). 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1819 ; Stevenson, 
City  Road  Chapel , p.  322 ; WesL  Meth.  Mag.  1849,  p.  543, 
986;  1853,  p.  305;  Wesleyan  Takings,  i,  346. 

Faaelt,  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  April  26, 1694,  while  pastor  and  super- 
intendent at  Liebenwerda,  in  Saxony,  is  the  author  of 
Diss.  de  Imperio  Ho  minis  in  Ilominem : — Be.  Origins 
Falsi: — De  Unctura  Christi  Sepulcrali : — Be  Vita  Soli- 
taria: — Be  Primo  Avium  in  Gen.  i,  20.  Sec  Jocher, 
AUgemeines  Geleh  rten- I^xikon,  s.  v.  (11.  P.) 

Fassel,  Hutson  H.,  a Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  at 
Boskowitz,  in  Moravia,  in  1801.  He  was  for  some  time 
preacher  at  Prossnitz,  in  Moravia ; and  from  1851  un- 
til his  death,  in  December,  1883,  at  Gross-Kaniza,  in 
Hungary,  lie  wrote,  Das  mosaisch-rabbinische  Civil- 
iTcht  (Gross-  Kan iza,  1852-54,  2 vols.)  :—Bas  mosaisch- 
rabbinische  Gerichtsverfuhren  (ibid.  1858) : — Die  mosa- 
isch-rabbinische Tugend-  und  Rechtslehrc  (ibid,  eod.)  : 
— Das  mosaisch-rabbinische  Strafrechl  und  strofrecht- 
liche  Gerichtsrerfahren  (ibid.  1870).  He  also  published 
a Catechism  of  Judaism,  Sermons,  tad  some  minor  trea- 
tises. See  FOrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  277 ; Lippc,  Bibliogra- 
phisches  l a jc Ikon  (Vienna,  1881),  p.  98  sq.  (II.  P.) 

Fassl,  Guido.  Sec  Conte. 

Fast  of  the  Holy  A tost  lea,  a fast  observed  by 
the  Greek  Church  in  imitation  of  the  apostles,  who, 
they  suppose,  prepared  themselves  by  fasting  and  pray- 
er for  going  forth  to  proclaim  the  gospel  message.  This 
fast  commences  the  week  after  Whitsuntide,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL 

Fast  Synods,  a name  given  to  Christian  synods 
in  ancient  times,  which  met  on  fast  weeks. 

Fasti,  tlie  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in 
which  were  recorded  the  fasti  dies,  or  lawful  days — days 
on  which  legal  business  might  be  transacted  before  the 


pnetor  without  impiety.  These  fasti  contained  a full 
enumeration  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year,  the 
various  dates  l>elonging  to  a calendar,  and  the  several 
festivals  arranged  under  their  appropriate  dates.  Before 
the  adoption  of  the  practice  of  preparing  such  tables,  it 
was  customary  for  the  priests  to  proclaim  the  different 
festivals,  for  the  information  of  the  people. 

Fat6  (or  Efatese)  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  language  is  spoken  on  the  island  of  Fat6,  or  Sand- 
wich island,  the  centre  of  the  New  Hebrides.  In  1865 
the  gospel  of  Mark  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Morrison  of  Errakor,  and  printed  at  Sydney  in  1866. 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society  for  1866  we  subjoin  the  following: 

“The  history  of  the  gospel  In  Fnt6  has  been  peculiar 
and  interesting.  For  about  a quarter  of  a century  our 
brethren  of  tho  London  Missionary  Society  have  had  na- 
tive teachers  from  Samoa  and  Raratongn  laboring  on  this 
island.  Several  of  those  devoted  men  were  barbarously 
murdered  by  the  natives ; several  more  of  them  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  sickly  climate,  and  some  of  them  left  the  Isl- 
and to  recruit  their  enfeebled  health  elsewhere.  At  times 
as  many  as  six  or  eight  stations  were  occupied  by  teach- 
ers, but,  owing  to  the  above  causes,  for  tno  lost  ten  or 
twelve  years  only  one,  or,  at  times,  two  stations  could  be 
kept  open;  the  others  relnused  to  heathenism.  But  in 
oue  of  these  stations,  Errakor,  the  chief  and  the  whole 
people  embraced  Christianily : and  although  at  one  time 
for  two  years  they  had  no  teacher  living  among  them,  they 
held  fast  to  their  profession,  while  the  rest  of  the  island 
was  heathen.  Errakor  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
Six  years  ago  we  settled  two  Ancltyum  teachers  on  FnW. 
One  of  them  died  nbout  three  years  ago;  the  other  died 
! in  August  Inst.  This  year  we  reopened  one  of  the  old 
j stations,  and  settled  three  teachers  from  Mare.  Eighteen 
I months  ago,  when  wo  settled  Mr.  Morrison  nt  Errakor. 
he  found  n population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  all 
Christina.  Of  these  sixty  were  Church  members.  There 
is  another  station  nt  I'ango,  nbout  three  miles  distant, 
occupied  by  teachers,  where  the  chief  and  a part  of  the 
. people  are  Christians.  Mr.  Morrison  has  had  no  acces- 
' sinus  ns  yet  from  the  heathen ; but  there  Is  evidently  a 
sofiening  process  going  on  nrotiud,  and  from  the  growing 
Intelligence  and  increased  vigor  of  Christian  character 
observable  at  Errakor,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  from 
this  centre  the  Word  of  Qod  will  soon  sound  forth  to  the 
regions  beyond,  till  all  FaU)  shall  receive  the  gospel  of 
: salvation. " 

In  1870  the  gospel  of  John  was  printed  at  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  the  translation  having  been  made  by 
the  Rev.  James  Cosh.  This  gospel  was  followed  by 
the  translation  of  that  of  Luke  and  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis. In  1880  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  also  print- 
ed, the  translation  having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Mackenzie.  (B.  P.) 

Fates.  Sec  Pauc.r. 

Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  an  order 
of  monks  collected  in  France  by  Caesar  de  Bus  in  the 
16th  century,  who  employed  themselves  in  instructing 
the  ignorant,  and  especially  the  young.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  Clement  VIII  in  1597.  Another  order,  bear- 
ing a similar  name  and  having  a like  object,  was 
formed  in  Italy  about  the  same  time  by  Mnrcus  Cusa- 
nus,  a knight  of  Milan,  and  was  approved  by  Pius  V 
and  Gregory  XIII.  See  Doctrinaires. 

FATHERS  of  the  Oratory.  Sec  Oratory, 
Priests  of  the. 

FATHERS  of  Somascho,  a name  given  to  the  clerks 
(regular)  of  St.  Majuli,  from  the  town  Somascho,  where 
their  first  general  resided.  See  Somascihans. 

Fatihat  ( preface  or  introduction)  is  tho  title  of  tho 
first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  which  consists  only  of  the 
following  short  prayer:  “ Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
all  creatures,  the  most  merciful,  the  king  of  tho  day  of 
judgment.  Thee  do  we  worship,  and  of  thee  do  we 
beg  assistance.  Direct  us  in  the  right  way,  in  the  way 
of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  been  gracious ; not  of  those 
against  whom  thou  art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who  go 
astray.” 

Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed,  was  bom  at 
Mecca  in  600,  five  years  before  her  father  assumed  the 
office  of  a religious  reformer.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  sho 
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was  married  to  Ali,  the  cousin  of  Mohammed,  of  whom 
she  was  the  only  wife.  She  died  in  632.  The  Arabian 
dynasty  of  the  Fatiraites,  which  from  909  to  1171  ruled 
over  Egypt  and  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  and  latter- 
ly over  Syria  and  Palestine,  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  Fatima.  The  religious  tenets  of  their  adherents 
differed  considerably  from  those  of  the  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedans, and  in  time  they  sought  to  give  to  the 
Koran  an  allegorical  interpretation,  so  as  to  avoid  obe- 
dience to  its  literal  precepts.  The  Shiites,  including 
the  Mohammedans  of  Persia,  bold  both  Ali  and  Fati- 
ma, as  well  as  the  twelve  Imams,  in  the  utmost  venera- 
tion, while  they  regard  Abubekcr,  Omar,  and  Othman 
as  usurpers  of  the  caliphate.  They  venerate  Fatima 
as  a saint,  and  the  Shiites  afford  us  the  only  instance 
which  occurs  in  Islamism  of  giving  religious  honor  to 
a woman.  She  was  one  of  the  four  women  whom  the 
prophet  regarded  as  perfect. 

Faudoas,  Pierre  Paul,  Baron  de,  a French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Lalanne,  April  1, 1750,  of  a noble  family 
in  reduced  circumstances.  Having  entered  into  orders, 
he  became  titulary  of  the  abbey  of  Gaillac  in  1788. 
During  the  revolution  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate,  and, 
returning  to  France,  found  himself  compromised  in  some 
conspiracies  of  the  royalists,  but  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Meaux  in  January,  1805.  Thereafter  he 
attached  himself  strongly  to  the  emperor.  Louis  XVIII, 
on  his  restoration,  left  him  in  a sort  of  disgrace  until  his 
death  in  1819.  See  Hocfer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Fauns,  a species  of  demi-gods,  inhabiting  the  for- 
ests, called  also  Sylcani , satyrs.  They  were  sons  of 
Faunus  and  Fauna,  or  Fatua,  king  and  queen  of  the 
Latins,  and,  though  accounted  semi-divine,  were  sup- 
posed to  die  after  a long  life.  They  were  Roman  dei- 
ties, unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  were  represented  with 


horns  on  their  heads,  pointed  ears,  and  crowned  with 
branches  of  the  pine,  while  their  lower  extremities  re- 
sembled those  of  the  goat.  Later,  when  Greek  my- 
thology was  introduced,  they  were  often  confounded 
with  Pan.  They  were  of  a musical  and  voluptuous 
character.  Female  fauns  are  also  spoken  of. 

Faust,  Isaac,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Strasburg,  June  10,  1631,  and  died  there, 
a doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  Nov.  20,  1702. 
He  wrote  dissertations  in  Latiu  on  vnrious  passages  of 
Scripture.  Sec  Jbcher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Faust,  Johann,  brother  of  Isaac,  was  born  at 
Strasburg,  Sept.  22,  1632,  and  died  there  July  1,  1695, 
a doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote  mono- 
graphs in  Latin  on  several  Scriptural  subjects.  See 
Jbcber,  AUgemeines  Gtlehrten-Ixrikon,  s.  v.  (11.  P.) 

Fausta,  a virgin  martyr  under  Galerius,  A.D.  305, 


was  the  daughter  of  rich  parents,  and  noted  for  her 
Christian  activity.  She  is  commemorated  Sept.  20  or 
Jan.  2. 

Faustianua.  See  Faustinus. 

Faustinus,  the  name  of  numerous  early  bishops 
and  several  martyrs,  of  the  latter  of  whom  we  here  no- 
tice : (1)  A soldier  under  Commodus,  put  to  death  cir. 
A.D.  182,  for  refusing  to  offer  sacrifice ; commemorated 
Aug.  7.  (2)  Put  to  death  under  Diocletian,  at  the 

seventh  milestone  from  Rome;  commemorated  July  29. 
The  catacomb  of  Generosa,  where  he  was  buried,  has 
lately  been  discovered.  (3)  A presbyter,  put  to  death 
with  his  brother  Jovita,  at  Brixia,  in  Italy,  under  Ha- 
drian, commemorated  Feb.  15.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Fauato,  Bartolomeo  a Santo,  a Cistercian  of  Sic- 
ily, who  diet!  at  Naples  in  1636,  is  the  author  of,  Dt  Pcem- 
teniia : — Dt  Boris  Canonicis : — Tit  Sacris  Indulgentiis  : 
— Speculum  Confessariorum : — Thesaurus  Conjessario- 
rum , which  were  republished  in  three  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  Theologia  M oralis.  See  Jbcher,  A Ugemeints 
Gelekrten-Lexilcon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Faustus,  the  name  of  numerous  early  bishops  and 
j martyrs,  among  whom  we  notice  here : (1)  A presbyter 
' and  archimandrite  of  Constantinople,  active  in  the  Eu- 
tychian  controversy,  A. I).  448-451.  (2)  An  Italian,  con- 
tided  in  childhood  by  his  parents  to  St.  Benedict  of 
Monte  Casino,  sent  A.D.  543,  to  assist  in  founding  the 
monastery  of  Glanfeuil,  iu  Anjou,  where  he  remained 
forty-six  years.  He  is  commemorated  Feb.  15.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Favaronibus,  Augustin  de  (also  called  A ugusti- 
nus  Romanus ),  archbishop  of  Nazareth  and  Barletta, 
who  died  in  1443,  was  a native  of  Rome.  He  wrote 
annotations  on  the  Revelation  and  St.  Paul’s  epistles, 
also  some  treatises,  as  De  Peccato  Originals : — /V  Po- 
test ate  Pa}xe: — De  Perfect  a Just  ilia  Militant  is  Eccle- 
si<e: — De  Potestate  Principum  in  Collutione  Bonorum 
Suorum  Kcclesiis  Facta.  His  De  Sacramento  I’nitatis 
Jesu  Christi  et  Ecdesitr,  De  Christo  Capite  et  Fjus  In- 
clyto  Principatu,  and  De  Charitate  Christi  Circa  Electos 
et  Ejus  Injinito  A more , were  rejected  by  the  Council  at 
1 Basle  in  1435.  See  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  G eleh rten- Lex- 
ikon.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Faye,  Antoine  de  la.  See  Lafayk. 

Faye,  Jean  de,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
second  part  of  the  12th  century,  of  a noble  family  of 
Touraine.  He  was  dean  at  the  cathedral  church  of 
Tours,  when,  in  1208,  he  was  called  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  that  city  by  the  majority  of  the  suffragan  bish- 
ops, but  with  much  opposition.  He  introduced  the 
Minims  into  the  city  of  Tours.  He  had  great  disputes 
with  Maurice,  bishop  of  Mans,  whom  he  suspended  from 
his  pastoral  functions;  and  excommunicated  Pierre  Mau- 
clerc  for  persecuting  Etienne,  bishop  of  Nantes.  De 
Faye  died  April  23  or  26,  1228.  See  Hoefer,  .Voirr. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Fayet,  Jean  Jacques,  a French  prelate,  was  born 
at  Mende,  July  26, 1787 ; studied  law  at  Paris;  entered 
the  Minorite  order  at  SL  Sulpice,  and  there  directed 
the  catechismal  exercises.  In  1811  he  was  ordained; 
became  principal  of  the  college  of  Mende  in  1814;  was 
made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  went  on  a mis- 
sion through  the  country ; joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
Le  Conserrateur ; went  to  Rouen  as  grand-vicar ; in  1832 
became  assistant  to  the  archbishop  there;  bishop  of 
Orleans  in  1842 ; and  died  April  4,  1849.  See  Hosfer, 
A'our.  Biog.  G Mr  ale,  s.  v. 

Fayumi  Saadiah.  See  Saadlah. 

Febronia,  a virgin  martyr  at  Nisibus,  in  Mesopota- 
mia, under  Diocletian,  A.D.  S04;  commemorated  June 
25. 

F6bure  (orFdvre),  Michel  (also  called  Justinien 
de  Tours),  a French  Capuchin  missionary  and  Oriental- 
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ist,  was  bom  about  1640.  For  eighteen  years  he  trav- 
elled in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldiea,  Assyria,  Kurdis- 
tan, Arabia,  Palestine,  etc.  There  arc  no  details  of  his 
life,  but  he  left  some  very  curious  and  valued  works,  es- 
pecially Overo  Descrittione  della  Turchia  (Rome,  1674); 
translated  later  into  French,  German,  and  Spanish) : — 
Objeciiones  Muhametica  adeersus  Calholicos  (ibid.  1G79) : 
— Christian  Doctrine,  in  Arabic: — Thidtre  de  la  Turquie 
(Paris,  1682).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale , s.  v. 

F6bure.  Nicolas  le,  a French  Dominican,  was 
bom  in  1588.  He  studied  at  Paris,  was  in  1631  prior 
of  bis  convent  at  Chartres,  and  died  at  Rochelle  in  1653, 
leaving  Erpositio  Doctrinas  Orthodorm : — Manuale  Ec- 
clesiastirum  Ristoricunu  See  Echard,  De  Scriptoribus 
Ordinis  Dominicanorum ; J (ichor,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

F6bure,  Turriane  le,  a Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Douay, 
France,  in  1608,  and  died  there,  June  28, 1672.  He  pub- 
lished, Opuscula  Varia: — Elogia  Sanctorum,  See  J6- 
cher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-I^xikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fecamp  (Lat.  Fitcanus  or  Fiscanum),  a place  in 
Normandy,  known  for  its  famous  abbey,  which  was  ded- 
icated to  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  was  founded  in  658  by 
the  count  of  Caux,  but  was  destroyed  in  841  by  the 
Normans.  Duke  Richard  I of  Normandy  had  it  re- 
built, and  it  was  dedicated  in  1006  as  a Benedictine 
abbey  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  abbey  lasted  till  the 
18th  century.  See  Busserolle,  Recherches-historiques 
sur  Ficamp  (Paris,  1859) ; Fallue,  Ristoire  de  la  Ville  et 
de  I’Abbaye  de  Ficamp  (Rouen,  1841);  Berger,  in  Lich- 
tenberger  s Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (II.  P.) 

Feckenham,  John  i>k,  was  the  last  abbot  of 
Westminster,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  to 
Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated.  His 
right  name  was  Rotcman.  He  was  the  last  mitred  ab- 
bot who  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  He  published  a few 
controversial  pieces.  See  Ring.  Brit.;  Dodd,  Christ. 
Fiist. ; Strype,  Cranmer : A then.  Oron.  He  was  contin- 
ually employed  in  doing  good  to  the  persecuted  Prot- 
estants of  his  day,  but  was  afterwards,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  crown,  imprisoned  himself,  and  died  a captive 
in  Wisbeach  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  1585.  See 
Chalmers,  Hiog.  Diet.  8.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Feddersen,  Jaxon  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  July  31,  1736,  at  Schles- 
wig. He  studied  at  Jena;  was  in  1760  preacher  to  the 
duke  of  Holstein- Augustenburg;  and  in  1769  third 
preacher  of  St.  John's,  at  Magdeburg.  In  1777  he  was 
called  to  Brunswick,  and  in  1788  accepted  a call  to 
Alton*,  where  he  died  at  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
He  published  a number  of  sermons,  which  are  enumer- 
ated in  During.  Deutsche.  Kanzelredner,  p.  55  sq.  See 
also  Koch,  Gtschichte,  des  deutschen  Kircheuliedes,  vi, 
296  sq. ; Winer.  lfatulbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  252,  257, 321, 
325, 328, 364, 383, 385.  ( B.  P.) 

Fehmel,  Amasdus  Gotthold,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  liorn  July  30,  1688.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic,  and  died,  July  22, 1721,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology  at  Ilildburghausen,  leaving  De  Catacum- 
bis  Romanis : — De  Errorum  Criteriis  circa  Religionem 
Communibus : — De  Criteriis  rerm  Religioni  Communibus: 
— De  Consiliis  Irenicis,  Unionem  Ecclesim,  Evangelicm 
can  Romana  Concemeniibus : — De  Constitutione  Uni- 
genitus.  Sec  Jbclicr,  A llgemeines  Gelehrlen-Lerikon , s.  v. 

(B.P.) 

Febre,  Samuel  Benjamin,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  Oct.  28,  1772,  is  the  author  of 
Die  ztcei  Thiere  in  der  Offenbarung  Johannis  (Chem- 
nitz, 1754) : — Der  Weistagung  in  der  Ojfetibarung  Johan- 
8 is  (Frankfort,  1757): — Ueber  f fane’s  Kirchengeschichte 
desneuen  Testaments  (Leipsic,  1768) : — Utber  Rant's  Ent- 
wurf,  etc.  (ibid.  1770).  See  Meuse),  Gelehrtrs  Deutsch- 
land; Jbclier,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Zuch- 
old,  BibL  Theol  i,  350.  (a  P.) 


Fehae,  Johann  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  was  born  at  Hamburg,  June  10, 1725, 
and  died  in  1777,  is  the  author  of  Erplicatio  IHcti  Pau- 
lini  ad  Gal.  i,  8 (Rostock,  174-1): — Die  I.ehre  con  der 
Salbung  Christ*  (ibid  1755).  Sec  Meusel,  Gelehrtes 
Deutschland,  s.  v. ; Jiicher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kott,  8.  v.  (a  P.) 

Fei,  Alessandro  (called  del  Barbicre),  a reputable 
Florentine  historical  painter,  was  bom  in  1538  (or  1543), 
and  studied  successively  under  Ridolfo  Ghirlandnjo, 
Pietro  Francia,  and  Tommaso  Manzuoli.  His  works 
may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Florence,  Pistojn.  and 
Messina.  One  of  bis  most  esteemed  pictures  is  iu  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  representing  the 
Scourging  of  Christ.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale , 
8.  v. ; S|>ooner,  Biog.  lfist.  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Feigerle,  Ignatius,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
and  prelate  of  Germany,  was  a Moravian  by  birth.  In 
1818  he  received  holy  orders;  was  in  1823  professor  of 
theology  at  the  lycoum  in  Olmlltz;  in  1827  first  rector 
of  the  newly  founded  university  there;  in  1830  profess- 
or at  the  Vienna  University;  in  1831  court  chaplain; 
and  in  1840  court  preacher  there.  In  1852  he  was  con- 
secrated as  bishop  of  St.  Polten,  and  died  Sept.  27, 1863. 
He  wrote,  Ristoria  Vita  SS.  Thomm  a 1 ’iUanova,  Thomas 
Aquinatis  el  Laur.  Justinian!  (Vienna,  1839) : — Predigt - 
Entwiirfe  (ibid.  1835,  8 vols. : 3d  cd.  1844): — Predigten 
uber  die  heilige  if  esse  (ibid.  184-1) ; — Der  geistige  Kampf 
in  Predigten  (ibid.  1861,  translated  also  iuto  Italian). 
(B.  P.) 

Feilire  of  ASnous  the  Culdbk.  The  word  ftilire, 
derived  from  “ fed,"  the  Irish  equivalent  of  “vigils,”  is 
applied  to  the  metrical  festology  composed  by  .Engus 
the  Culdee  about  the  year  780.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
of  five  martvrologies  belonging  to  Ireland.  It  consists 
of  three  parts:  (1)  Five  quatrains  invoking  a blessing 
on  the  poet  and  his  work ; (2)  a preface  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  quatrains:  and  (3)  the  festology  itself,  in 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  quatrains,  for  every  day 
in  the  year.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Feilmoser,  Andreas  Benedict,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ilopfgarten,  in  the 
Tyrol,  iu  1777.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1800,  and  was 
for  some  time  professor  of  theology  at  Innspruck.  In 
1821  he  was  called  to  Tubingen,  wheye  be  died,  July  20, 
1831.  Besides  contributing  to  the  Tubingen  Theobtgische 
Quurtalschrifl,  he  wrote  Einleitung  in  die  Bucher  des 
Neuen  B ti tides  (Innspruck,  1810;  Tubingen,  1830).  See 
Winer,  Uamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  13, 75;  Lichtenbcrger, 
Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  8.  v,  (B.  P.) 

Feki,  The  Bund  Men  of,  an  order  of  blind  devo- 
tees in  Japan,  instituted  in  A.D.  1150.  There  is  a leg- 
end that  their  founder,  Feki,  was  captured  by  Joritomo. 
The  captive,  though  kindly  treated,  not  being  able  to 
look  tqton  his  captor  without  an  irresistible  desire  to 
kill  him,  plucked  out  his  eyes  and  presented  them  to 
Joritomo.  There  is  another  more  ancient  but  less  nu- 
merous order  of  the  blind,  claiming  as  its  founder  a son 
of  one  of  the  emperors  of  Japan,  who  cried  himself  blind 
at  the  death  of  his  beautiful  princess.  This  last  so- 
ciety is  composed  of  none  but  ecclesiastics;  the  other 
consists  of  secular  persons  of  all  ranks.  They  arc  not 
supported  by  alms,  like  many  other  devotees,  but  most 
of  them  are  mechanics,  who  cam  their  own  living. 

Felbinger,  Jkrkmias,  a Socinian,  who  was  bom  at 
Brieg,  in  Silesia,  April  27, 1616,  was  for  some  time  rec- 
tor at  Coslin,  in  Pomerania,  and  nftcrwnrds  chorister  at 
the  princely  school  in  Stettin.  On  account  of  his  So- 
cinian tendencies  he  had  to  give  up  his  position,  and 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  died  in  1687.  He  wrote, 
Demons! rationes  Christiana  (1653): — Die  lA'hre  von 
Gott,  etc.  (1654): — Epistola  ad  Christianos  ttnum  Altis- 
simum  Drum,  Pattern,  etc.  (1672).  He  also  translated 
into  German  the  Confessio  Fidti  Christ,  edit  a Nomine 
Ecclesiar.  qua  in  Polonia  unum  Drum  Profitentur  (1653) : 
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— and  made  a translation  of  the  New  Test,  from  the 
Greek  into  German  (Amsterdam,  1660).  See  Winer, 
Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  169,333,  419;  Jdcher,  Allge- 
meitifs  G eleh rten- Lezikon,  g.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Felde,  Albert  zum,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Sept.  9,  1675,  at  Hamburg.  In  1704 
he  was  pastor  at  Tdnningen ; in  1709  pastor,  and  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  theology  at  Kiel,  where  he  died, 
Dec.  27,  1720,  leaving  Institutiones  Theologia  Moral  is : 
— A ualecta  DUquisitionum  Sacrarum : — Pulitica  Sacra  : 
— I/C  Enullugc  Scriptura  Sacra: — Dialogue  cum  Try- 
phone  verum  we  Jutlini  Martyris  Fatum  : — De  Cultu 
imaginum  A nti-Christiano : — Dccot  Observalionum  Sa- 
crarum ex  Patribut  Apostolicis.  See  Winer,  Uandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  127 ; Jdcher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v. ; Mollcr,  Cimbria  Litterata.  (B.  P.) 

Felder,  Fu.vxz  Carl,  a Homan  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  6, 1766.  He  studied 
at  Dillingcn,  where  Sailer  was  among  his  teachers. 
In  1789  ho  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1794  became 
pastor  at  Waltersliofen,  where  he  died,  June  1,  1818. 
He  published,  Frstpredigten  (Ulm,  1804-5,  2 vols.) : — 
Kleines  Magazin  fur  Katholische  lleligiontlchrcr  (Con- 
stance, 1806-8,  3 vols.) : — Neues  Magazin  fur  Katho- 
lische  Religionslehrer  (1809-16,  8 vols.): — Literal urzeit- 
ung fur  Katholitche  Religionslehrer  (Landshut,  1810- 1 6, 7 
vols.) : — Gelehrten- faxikon  der  Kaiholischen  Geitllichkeii 
Deutschland  und  der  Schweiz  (ibid.  1817 ; the  second 
ami  third  vols.  were  edited  by  Waitzeneggcr,  1820-22). 
Sec  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deultchlandt,  i,  397 
sq. ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  12,  856;  ii,  42, 
112,  151.  (B.  P.) 

Feldhoff,  Friedrich  August,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  l»om  at  Elbcrfeld,  Nov.  19, 1800. 
He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin;  was  for  some  time 
assistant  to  the  Lutheran  pastor  of  his  native  place,  and 
accepted  a call  to  Nvmwegen,  in  Holland,  in  1823.  In 
1828  he  was  called  to  Wupperfeld,  and  died  Jan.  8, 1844. 
He  wrote,  Die  Zeitenlinie  der  heiligen  Schrif  (Frank- 
fort, 1831) : — Ueber  die  Jahre  der  Geburt  und  Auferste- 
hung  unseres  Hern i (ibid.  1832): — Die  Volkertafel  der 
Genesis  (Elbcrfeld,  1837): — Gnomen  zur  Grschichte  des 
tier  1 VeltaUer  (Barmen,  1840): — Christliche  Gedichte 
(ibid.eod.) : — Feierkldnge  (ibid.).  See  Koch,  Gescliichte 
des  deutschen  Kircherdiedet,  vii,  197  sq. ; Zuchold,  Bill. 
Theol.  i,  352.  (B.  P.) 

Felice,  Guillaume  Adam  de,  professor  and  dean 
of  the  Protestant  faculty  of  Montauban,  was  born  at 
Otterberg  in  1803.  He  studied  at  Strasburg;  was 
in  1836  pastor  at  Bolbec;  in  1838  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  ethics  and  homiletics  at  Montauban,  and  in 
1865  was  made  dean  of  the  faculty.  In  1870  he  re- 
tired from  public  activity,  and  died  at  Lausanne,  Oct. 
23,  1871.  Felice  was  a very  excellent  preacher.  Be- 
sides his  contributions  to  Let  A rchices  du  Christianisme, 
L'  Esperance,  New  York  Observer,  and  the  Eranrjelical 
Christendom , he  published,  Essai  sur  V Esprit  et  le  But 
de  r/nstitution  Bibliquc,  a prize  essay  (Paris,  1823)  :— 
Appel  (Tun  Chritien  aux  gens  de  Retires  (ibid.  1841 ; 
Germ,  transl.  by  Dielitz,  Berlin,  1843)  •.—Bistoire  des 
Protestants  de  France  (4th  ed.  Toulouse,  1861 ; translat- 
ed into  four  different  languages).  See  PMezert,  G.  de 
Felice,  Professeur  et  Pi  edicateur ; Recolin,  in  Lichten- 
borger's  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Rcligieuses,  s.  V. ; Zuch- 
old, liibl.  Theol.  i,  362  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Felician,  Saint,  was  arrested  at  Home  for  being  a 
Christian,  in  company  with  his  brother  Primus.  The 
two  were  brought  before  the  emperor  Maximiau  Her- 
cules, who,  on  their  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  con- 
demned them  to  be  publicly  scourged.  He  then  sent 
them  to  Promotus,  the  judge  of  Normentum,  a city 
four  or  five  leagues  distant  from  Rome.  Promotus  not 
being  able  to  shake  their  resolution,  beheaded  them 
both,  in  the  year  286  or  287.  Moreri  says  that  “ the 
acts  of  these  martyrs  do  not  seem  authentical how- 


ever it  be,  the  Church  honors  their  anniversary  on  June 
9.  Sec  Hoofer,  Nouv.  Hiog.  Gtnirale , a.  v. 

Felician,  a noted  Donatist  bishop  of  Musti,  some- 
where in  Africa,  deeply  implicated  in  the  controversy 
concerning  Pnctextatus,  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century, 
and  finally  deposed.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
s.  v. 

Feliciano,  Porfirio,  an  Italian  prelate  and  poet, 
was  born  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  in  1562.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  philosophy,  mathematics,  jurisprudence,  belles- 
lettres,  and  wrote  very  fine  Latin.  Being  at  first 
attached  to  cardinal  Solviati,  he  became  secretary  to 
pope  Paul  V,  who  appointed  him  bishop  of  Foligno, 
where  he  died,  Oct.  2,  1632.  He  left  Rime  Diverse, 
Morali,  Espiriiuali  (Foligno,  1630),  and  several  vol- 
umes of  letters  in  Latin  and  Italian.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginerale,  h.  v. 

Felicianus,  Hispalkxsis,  a Spanish  Capuchin, 
who  died  between  1730  and  1740,  is  the  author  of  /«- 
structio  vita  Spiritualis  Brevis  et  Clara  (Seville,  1696; 
Madrid,  1700): — Cantiones  Spiritualcs  (Seville,  1698): 
— Officiuni  Parcum  SS.  Trinitatis  (1700) : — De  Fontibus 
; Salcaioris  (1708) : — Lux  A jiostolica  (1716).  Sec  Bern  a 
Bouonia,  Bill.  Capucc.;  Jdcher,  Allgcmcines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (ii  P.) 

Fdlicien  de  Sainte-Magdelkise,  a French  Car- 
melite monk,  was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, at  Nantes.  He  taught  theology  in  his  native  town 
and  at  Bordeaux ; afterwards  became  prior  of  Agen ; and 
at  last  definitor  of  the  province  of  Tourainc.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  great  knowledge  and  regular 
habits.  Being  suspected  ns  a Janscuist,  he  returned  to 
Nantes,  where  he  died  in  1685,  leaving  Defensio  Provi- 
ilentia  Dirina  (Bordeaux,  1657,  3 vols.): — Nova  Elo- 
quentia  Methodus  (Paris,  1666).  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  8.  v. 

Felix  is  the  name  of  a very  large  number  of  early 
Christians,  among  whom  we  notice  the  following : (1) 
Bishop  of  Aptunga,  apparently  in  proconsular  Africa; 
' prominent  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  ordination 
of  Ctecilianus  (q.  v.)  to  the  see  of  Carthage,  early  in  the 
4th  century.  (2)  The  apostle  of  the  East  Angles  and 
first  bishop  of  Dunwich ; died  cir.  A.D.  647,  and  com- 
memorated os  a saint  March  8.  (3)  Donatist  bishop  of 

Idisia,  in  Numidin,  in  361 ; guilty  of  great  excesses.  (4) 
Saint,  bishop  of  Nantes,  in  Brittany,  in  550;  died  Jan. 
6, 582  ; commemorated  July  7.  (5)  First  bishop  of  Nu- 
ccria  (or  Noccra),  in  Umbria,  in  402.  (6)  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna  in  708;  carried  to  Constantinople  and  blind- 
ed, but  afterwards  restored,  and  died  Nov.  25.  724.  (7) 

Metr«>|M)litnn  bishop  of  Seville;  confirmed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  near  the  close  of  the  7th  century.  (8) 
Bishop  of  Siponto;  addressed  by  Gregory  the  Great  in 
591  ami  593.  (9)  Bishop  of  Treves  in  386;  resigned 
about  398.  (10)  Bishop  of  Tubzocn,  martyred  under 

Diocletian  in  303,  and  commemorated  as  a saint  Oct.  24. 
(11)  Abbot  of  a little  monastery  in  Bvzacena,  to  which 
Fulgentius  (q.  v.)  retired  early  in  the  6th  century.  (12) 
S ii  roamed  Octavius,  a reader,  of  Abutina,  in  Africa,  mar- 
tyred at  Carthage  under  Anulinus,  the  proconsul,  with 
Dativus  (q.  v.)f  and  commemorated  as  a saint  Feb.  12. 
(13)  A native  of  Scilita,  martyred  at  Gartliage  under 
Severus  (A.D.  200  or  202),  along  with  Pcrpctua  (q.  v.) 
and  others;  commemorated  July  17. 

Felix  of  Caxtaucio,  Saint,  an  Italian  monk,  was 
bom  at  Cautalicio,  Umbria,  in  1513.  He  took  the  habit 
of  a Capuchin,  in  1543,  at  Ascoli.  In  1546  he  was  sent 
to  Rome  as  a mendicant  friar.  During  a plague  which 
desolated  Rome  in  1580,  Felix  made  himself  remarka- 
ble by  his  truly  Christian  zeal;  ns  also  during  a famine 
in  1585.  In  spite  of  his  privations  and  penances  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Urban  VUI  beatified 
him  Oct.  1,1625;  Innocent  X commenced  his  canoniza- 
tion Feb.  6, 1652.  and  Clement  XI  finished  it,  May  8, 
1709.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v 
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Felix  of  Valois.  Sec  Valois,  Fklix  of. 

Fell,  Samuel,  I). I).,  a learned  English  divine,  was 
born  iu  the  parish  of  Sl  Clement.  Dimes,  London,  in 
1594,  and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1626  he  was  made  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  and 
had  a prebend  at  Worcester.  He  was  then  a Calvin- 
ist, but,  renouncing  that  system,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Lichfield  in  1637,  and  in  1633  dean  of  Christ  Church. 
He  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  in  1645,  which  office 
be  retained  until  1647.  lie  died  Feb.  1, 1618-49.  He 
published  Priorities ; rive  Oratio  Habit  a Oxonia  in  Scho- 
lia Theologies,  Nov.  9,  1626.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  v. : Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Fellou,  Thomas  Bernard,  a French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Avignon,  July  12, 1672,  and  died  March  25, 1759. 
He  published,  Paraphrase  da  Psaumes: — Traiti  de 
F Amour  de  Dieu  SeUm  Francois  de  Sales  (Nancy,  1754, 
3 vols.).  Sec  Lichtenberger,  Eucydop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses,  s.  v.;  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-  LcxUcon, 
8.T.  (B.P.) 

Fals,  a name  common  to  several  Protestant  theolo- 
gians : 

1.  Johann  Heinrich,  who  was  bom  at  Lindau  in 
1733,  and  died  in  1790,  is  the  author  of  Diss.  de  Variu 
Confrssionis  Tetrapolitana  Fortuna  (Gottingen,  1775). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  332. 

2.  Johann  Michael,  professor  of  theology  and 
preacher  at  St.  Gall,  was  born  there  in  1761,  and  died 
Sept.  21,  1833.  He  is  the  author  of.  Die  Kirchliche 
Trmnung  der  Confessional  (St.  Gall,  1829): — Denhnal 
sehireizeriseher  Reformatoren  in  Yorlesungtn  (ibid.  1819). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  359, 748. 

3.  Sebastian,  was  born  Sept.  20,  1697,  at  Kempten, 
in  Suabia.  He  studied  at  Halle  and  Jena,  and  died  at 
Lindau,  May  18, 1749,  leaving  De  Protestuniiuin  Just  if  - 
catione  (1718).  Sec  Jbchcr , Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lex- 
ih on,  Sb  v.  (B.  I'.) 

Fela,  Christian  Lebrecht,  a Jewish  convert  of 
Prague,  was  bom  in  1640,  and  died  at  Hamburg  in  1719. 
He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  various  universities 
and  gymnasia,  and  wrote,  D^TirPH  *p*T  nx"!12,  i.  c. 
lfod*gu$  Judieorum  (taipaic,  1703) : — Brevis  et  Persjn- 
cua  rwi  ad  Linguam  Sanction  (Sondershausen,  1697) : — 
Brer  is  et  Perspicua  via  ad  Accmtuationem  (Witten- 
berg, 1700).  See  Flint,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  278  sq. ; Stein- 
schneider,  Bibliographisches  Handbuch,  a.  v. ; Wolf,  Bibl. 
J/ebr.  i,  1009;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lcxikon, 
a.  v. ; Roi,  Die  Evangelische  Christenhcit  uiul  die  Juden 
(Carlsmhe,  1884),  i,  1 16  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Felton,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  in  1563,  and  educated  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  where  he  liccame  fellow  Nov.  27. 1583. 
He  was  rector  of  SL  Marv-lc-Bow,  Jan.  17,  1595,  and 
some  time  of  St.  Antholiu's,  London.  He  was  elected 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  June  29, 1616,  and  admitted 
rector  of  Great  Easton,  in  Essex,  Oct.  23  following;  in 
the  same  year  collated  to  a prebend  iu  St.  Paul's,  and 
in  1617  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  to  which  he  was 
consecrated  Dec.  14.  In  1618  he  was  nominated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichlicld,  but  translated  to 
Ely  March  1 1 of  that  year.  He  died  Oct.  5, 1626.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Feltus,  Hesrt  J.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman. was  bom  in  1775.  He  was  a native  of  Ireland, 
and  came  to  America  when  quite  a young  man.  Hav- 
ing been  for  some  time  a preacher  iu  another  commun- 
ion. he  was  admitted  into  the  ministry  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  about  1798.  He  officiated  for  a 
period  at  Easton,  Pa.,  when  he  became  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Swectlsborough,  N.  J.,  whence  he  was  called,  in 
1868,  to  the  rectornte  of  St.  Ann’s  Church,  Brooklyn. 
L.  I.,  and  thence,  in  1824,  to  that  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
New  York  city.  He'died  Aug.  24.  1828.  Dr.  Feltus 
was  distinguished  for  piety,  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge 
of  all  his  ministerial  duties.  He  was  humble  and  af- 


fectionate, and  much  beloved  and  respected  by  his  con- 
gregation. See  The  Christian  Journal  (N.  Y.),  1828, 
p.  287. 

Felwinger,  Johann  Paul,  a Germnn  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1616.  Having  been  pro- 
fessor at  Altdorf,  lie  took  part  in  the  religious  controver- 
sies of  the  time,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal 
against  the  writings  of  the  Socinians,  in  opposition  to 
whom  he  put  forth,  Anti-Ostorodus : — Defensio  pro  A. 
Gratcero  contra  Smalzium.  He  died  in  1681.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gsnerale,  s.  v. 

Fen,  John,  a Roman  Catholic  divine  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Montacute,  Somersetshire.  He 
was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  ejected  by  the  queen's  commissioners  for  his 
zeal  for  Romanism.  He  was  then  schoolmaster  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  till  removed  on  the  same  account. 
He  fled  to  Flanders,  thence  to  Italy,  and  at  last  fixed 
his  residence  nt  Louvain,  where  he  died  iu  1613.  He 
wrote  and  translated  many  books,  living  to  celebrate 
his  fiftieth  year  of  exile  beyond  the  seas.  See  Fuller, 
Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  106;  Allibonc, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Feneberg,  Johann  Michael,  a German  Jesuit,  was 
l>om  Feb.  9, 1751,  at  Obcmdorf,  in  Switzerland.  In  1773 
he  was  professor  at  the  gymnasium  iu  Ingolsladt,  in 
1795  preacher  at  Seeg,  in  1805  at  Viihringen,  near  L'lm, 
where  he  died,  Oct.  12,  1812.  Feneberg  is  the  author 
of  several  hymns,  which  breathe  an  evangelical  spirit, 
and  are  found  in  Fuchs,  Sammlung  Erbaulicher  Lieder 
(Kempten.  1812).  See  Sailer,  A us  Fenebergs  D'ben 
(Munich,  1814) ; Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes,  vi,  553  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Fenner,  William,  a minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  Jan.  31,  1831,  nt  Southwark.  In 
1854  he  entered  the  college  of  the  London  Jews’  Socie- 
ty, and  in  1857  was  appointed  lay  missionary  among 
the  Jews  of  the  duchy  of  Posen.  In  1860  Mr.  Fenner 
was  to  reopen  the  mission  in  Tunis,  and  was  ordained 
bv  bishop  Tomlinson  of  Gibraltar.  He  died  at  Tunis, 
July  22, 1874.  (B.  P.) 

Feuouillet  (or  Fenoillet),  Pierre  de,  a French 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Annecy  (Savoy),  studied  there, 
entered  into  ordere,  became  theological  tutor  at  Gap, 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  preacher  to 
Henry  IV.  In  1607  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Mont- 
pellier, and  in  1609  assisted  nt  the  Council  of  Narbonne; 
but  he  became  so  zealous  for  Romanism  that  the  Prot- 
estants complained  of  his  rigor,  and  he  abandoned  his 
diocese  and  joined  the  royal  army,  July  2,  1621.  He 
was  afterwards  busy  iu  commissions  until  his  return  to 
his  diocese,  Sept.  20, 1636.  In  1652,  being  sent  to  Paris 
on  some  religious  matters,  he  died  there,  Nov.  23,  leav- 
ing a number  of  addresses,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Four. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Fenris(or  Fenrir),in  Scandinavian  mythology,  was 
a wolf,  the  frightful  son  of  the  evil  Lokc  and  the  giant- 
ess Angerbode.  The  Asas  knew  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened them  from  the  children  of  this  pair,  therefore  they 
brought  Fcnris  up.  in  order  to  moderate  his  wildness, 
which  was  so  great  that  only  one  Asa,  the  strong  and 
wise  Tyr,  could  bring  food  to  him.  The  gods  attempt- 
ed to  bind  him,  and  laid  two  huge  chains  on  him.  lading 
and  Droma,  but  when  lie  stretched  himself  they  ffew 
apart.  Then  the  Asas  ordered  a band  to  be  made,  which 
appeared  to  be  of  silk,  but  was  comjiosed  of  the  beard 
of  a woman,  the  root  of  a mountain,  the  breath  of  a fish, 
the  saliva  of  a bird,  and  the  muscles  of  n bear;  this  was 
called  Gleipner.  It  was  light,  but  the  wolf  did  not  allow 
it  to  be  laid  on  him,  and  lie  had  become  much  stronger 
since  tearing  the  two  chains.  The  Asas  began  to  per- 
suade him,  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not  expose  him- 
self to  some  danger  he  would  never  become  renowned; 
the  band  was  certainly  stronger  than  it  np|>eared  to  be, 
but  they  would  loose  him  in  case  he  were  too  weak. 
“ If  I do  not  free  myself,”  Fcnris  answered,  “ I know  what 
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awaits  me ; therefore  let  it  not  touch  my  feet.  There  | 
must  be  some  magic  in  play ; but  if  you  are  honest,  let 
one  of  you  lay  his  hand  into  my  throat  as  an  assurance 
of  your  sincerity.”  After  much  persuasion,  Tyr  assent- 
ed to  lay  his  hand  into  the  wolf’s  throat;  the  band  was 
adjusted,  but  when  Fenris  wanted  to  stretch  himself,  he 
found  that  the  band  gradually  contracted.  Then  the 
Asas  laughed,  except  Tyr,  for  his  hand  had  been  bitten 
off.  Since  that  time  Tvr  is  one-handed.  They  might 
have  killed  the  monster,  but  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
forbade  it.  They  therefore  took  one  end  of  the  band, 
called  Gelgia,drew  it  through  a rock,  Gjol,  and  with  the 
aid  of  another  rock,  Twite,  they  hammered  the  first  still 
deeper  into  the  earth,  and  as  Fenris  wanted  to  devour 
all  who  came  near  him,  they  put  a sword  into  bis  throat, 
so  that  the  handle  lay  in  the  upper,  the  blade  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  Fenris  was  made  harmless,  liis  body 
has  grown  so  that  by  opening  his  mouth  he  touches 
heaven  and  earth.  Eventually  he  will  free  himself, 
unite  with  his  sister,  the  Midgardsnakc,  and  with  the  sons 
of  Surtur,  in  war  against  the  Asas,  devour  the  sun,  and 
even  the  god  Odin ; but  finally  the  god  Allvadur  will 
tear  his  throat  so  far  apart  that  he  will  die.  Odin  will 
come  from  his  grave,  and  the  world  will  l»e  renewed. 
Fenris  had  two  sons,  Skoll  and  Hate,  by  the  giantess 
Grige.  Skoll  persecutes  the  sun,  Iiate  devours  the  moon. 
See  Noiise  M ythologt. 


Fenton,  Hog  Kit,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  clergyman  of 
the  16th  century,  was  bom  in  Lancashire,  beotme  fel- 
low of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  the  labori- 
ous, pious,  beloved,  and  learned  minister  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Walbrook,  London.  He  was  a friend  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Felton,  collegiatcs  and  city  ministers  together.  Fenton 
died  in  London  in  1615,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  leaving  a 
treatise  against  usury.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land (ed.  Nuttall).  x 

Fenwick,  Benedict  Joseph,  a Homan  Catholic 
bishop,  was  born  at  Leonardstown,  M<L,  Sept.  3,  1782. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Boston.  Mass..  Nov.  1,  1825,  a 
diocese  which  then  had  only  three  priests.  He  en- 
larged his  cathedral,  established  schools,  started  a theo- 
logical seminary,  introduced  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
through  Ann  Alexis  in  1832,  saw  the  first  synod  of 
Boston  assembled  in  1812,  the  erection  of  a new  see  of 
Hartford  in  1844,  founded  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Worcester,  through  the  Jesuits,  the  great  Catholic 
university  of  New  England,  and  dies!  in  Boston  after  an 
energetic  episcopate,  Aug.  11,  1846,  prudent,  learned, 
and  charitable.  See  De  Courcey  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the 
Cath.  Church  in  the  V.  S.  p.  509. 

Fenwick,  Edward,  a Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
was  a native  of  Maryland,  long  a Dominican  mission- 
ary in  Kentucky,  and  was  consecrated  the  first  bishop 
of  Cincinnati,  Jan.  13, 1822,  a see  which  then  included 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  He  built  churches 
throughout  his  vast  diocese, dedicated  the  Cathedral  of 
Cincinnati  in  1826,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic,  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  Poor  Clares,  found- 
ed in  his  city  the  Athenamm,  now  St.  Xavier’s  College, 
and  in  1831  established  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  the 
oldest  of  American  Catholic  papers.  Edward  Fenwick 
died  of  cholera  at  Wooster,  ().,  Sept.  26, 1832.  See  Dc 
Courcey  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in  the  U.  S. 


p.  547. 

Fenwick,  Michael,  an  eccentric  preacher,  con- 
nected with  the  early  Methodist  movement  in  England, 
commenced  to  preach  in  1760,  and  travelled  some  time 
with  Wesley,  until  the  latter,  on  account  of  Fenwick’s 
peculiarities,  dismissed  him.  He  almost  idolized  Wes- 
ley, and  imitated  him  so  accurately  in  speaking,  pray-  i 
ing,  preaching,  and  writing,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  them.  Though  imprudent,  his 
courage  and  zeal  for  Methodism  never  changed.  He 
was  not  given  a circuit,  nor  was  he  acknowledged  as 
a preacher  for  several  years  before  bis  death.  Yet  he  . 
always  attended  the  place  of  the  annual  conference,  and 


continued  there  during  its  session,  though  he  was  not 
permitted  to  be  present  in  conference  after  1784.  The 
conference  allowed  him  a pittance  annually,  and  be  had 
many  generous  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  house  of  one  of  whom  he  lived  (iu  Bridling- 
ton) for  some  years  before  his  death,  in  1797.  See  At- 
more,  Mdh.  Memorial,  s.  v. 

Feologild,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  conse- 
crated June  9,  832,  to  that  see,  but  died  Aug.  29  follow- 
ing. He  had  formerly  been  abbot  of  one  of  the  Kentish 
monasteries.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  A bps.  of  Canteibury, 
i,  283  sq. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Feralia,  a festival  of  the  ancient  Romans,  observed 
annually  in  honor  of  the  manes  of  deceased  friends  and 
relations.  It  was  instituted  by  Numa,  and  lasted  eleven 
days.  The  family  and  acquaintances  of  the  deceased 
went  to  the  graves  and  walked  round  them,  offering  up 
prayers  to  the  gods  of  the  infernal  regions  in  behalf  of 
their  dead  friends.  An  entertainment  was  then  pre- 
pared and  placed  on  a great  stone,  and  of  this  the  dead 
were  supposed  to  partake.  During  the  entire  days  of 
the  feast  no  marriages  were  allowed  to  be  celebrated, 
and  the  worship  of  the  other  deities  was  suspended,  all 
their  temples  being  shut. 

Ferat,  in  Mohammedanism,  is  separation  from  God, 
the  greatest  and  severest  punishment  for  the  damned. 

Ferber,  Johasn  Jacob,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1673.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  and  died  at  his  native  place, 
Feb.  12, 1717,  shortly  after  he  was  called  there  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  He  wrote,  De  Certitudine  Theologia 
Xaturulis  (Wittenberg,  1708):— De  iis  qua  in  Philoso- 
phia  Morali  Eximia  Sunt  (ibid.  1709): — De  Thtoloyia 
Expe rimentali  (ibid.  1711): — De  Principio  Caritsd  dr 
Omnibus  est  Dubitandum  (ibid.  1716).  See  Jocher,  A IL 
gemeines  Gtleh rten- Isxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Ferdinand.  See  Ferxando. 

Ferdinand,  Pinup,  a Jewish  convert,  was  a native 
of  Poland.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  instructed  the  famou3  Scaliger  in  the  Tal- 
mud, and  died  in  1598.  He  wrote.  ^ b*p,  Hate  sunt 
Verba  Dei,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Jewish  precepts, 
laws,  feasts,  etc.  (Canterbury,  1587).  See  Fnrst,  BihL 
TheoL  i,  279 ; Wolf,  Bill.  Htbr.  i.  No.  1832 ; iii,  No.  1832 ; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehtien-lAxikon , s.  v. ; Roi,  Die 
Erangelische  Christenheit  und  die  Juden  ( Karlsruhe, 
1884),  p.  186  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Fergus,  Saint,  a primitive  Scotch  bishop  and  con- 
fessor, commemorated  Nov.  15  to  18,  was  probably  of 
Irish  birth,  and  passed  through  Scotland  from  the  west 
southward,  planting  churches  and  converting  the  na- 
tives to  Christianity.  Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog. 
s.  v. 

Ferguson,  Colin,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Kent  County,  MtL,  Dec.  8, 1751. 
A Scotch  schoolmaster  became  interested  in  him  as  a 
pupil  and  took  him  to  Edinburgh,  paying  the  exj>ensea 
of  his  education  at  the  university.  In  1782  he  was  an 
instructor  in  the  Kent  County  School  at  Chestertown, 
Md.  When  Washington  College,  the  oldest  in  the  6tate, 
was  organized  in  1783,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy,  and  held 
the  position  till  1793,  when  he  was  appointed  president. 
After  studying  theology,  he  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders,  Aug.  3,  1785,  to  priest’s.  Aug.  7 of  the  same  \ ear, 
and  became  rector  in  St.  Paul’s  Parish.  Kent  County, 
Md.,  where  he  served  until  1799.  In  1804  he  retired 
to  his  farm,  near  Georgetown  Cross  Roads,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  March  10, 1806.  Of 
the  General  Convention  of  1789,  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  he  was  an  active  member.  He 
was  more  distinguished  as  a scholar  than  as  a preacher. 
See  Sprague,  .4  rmals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  342. 

Ferguson,  James,  LL.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
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born  iu  Dolphinton,  studied  at  the  United  College,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1763; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  October,  1763 ; presented  to  the 
living  at  Dolphinton  in  September,  1772,  and  ordained 
April  7,  1773;  transferred  to  Pettinain,  Feb.  22,  1780, 
and  died  May  18,  1803,  aged  fifty-six  years,  much  es- 
teemed for  his  literary  abilities.  He  published  An  Ac- 
count  of  the  Parish  of  Pcttinain.  Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Sco- 
ticantr,  i,  221 ; ii,  332. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  iu  Glasgow,  May  12, 
1806;  educated  at  Hoxton  College,  and  entered  upon 
his  ministry  at  Haddington  about  1830.  He  afterwards 
preached  at  Leicester,  Finchingfield,  Stepney,  Stratford, 
ten  years  at  Hyde,  beginning  with  1849,  and  then,  re- 
turning to  London,  undertook  the  charge  of  Portland 
Chapel,  St.  John's  Wood,  but  resigned  six  years  later  in 
order  to  devote  his  energies  more  directly  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pastors’  Retiring  Fund,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  original  founders.  He  died  March  27,  1875. 
As  a preacher  Mr.  Ferguson  was  in  a marked  degree 
argumentative  and  rhetorical,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  practicaL  As  a writer  he  was  elegant, 
persuasive,  and  forcible.  Among  other  interesting  pro- 
ductions of  his  peu  are,  Saci'e<l  Studies: — Consecrated 
Heights: — The  Penalties  of  Greatness: — Sacrifice: — 
Family  Prayers.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
Eclectic  Review,  and  the  Free  Church  of  England  Mag- 
azine. He  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety in  1854,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a member 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He  look  great  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  workingmen,  and  wrote  for  their 
benefit  popular  histories  of  England  and  Scotland.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1876,  p.  331. 

Fergusaon,  James,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  bom 
in  Ulair-Alhol,  was  licensed  to  preach  March  29, 1809 ; 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  Dec.  7,  1813, 
as  assistant  at  Invcresk ; presented  to  the  living  at  Death 
by  the  earl  of  Moray  in  March,  1815,  admitted  May  4 
of  the  same  year,  and  died  March  19, 1866,  aged  eighty- 
four  years.  He  published  An  Account  of  the  Parish.  \ 
See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticame,  ii,  578. 

Fergussone,  David,  a Scotch  clergyman,  bom  in 
Dundee,  was  nominated  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil to  be  the  first  Protestant  minister  at  Dunfermline,  in  ; 
1560.  He  was  a member  of  thirty-nine  assemblies,  from 
June,  1563,  to  May,  1597,  and  moderator  in  those  of  j 
1572  and  1578.  In  1567  Rossyth  was  under  his  care, 
and  in  1574  Camock  and  Baith  were  added.  In  1576 
he  was  appointed  visitor  of  the  churches  in  the  dio- 
cese from  Forth  to  Tay  and  from  the  Ochils  to  Dun- 
keld.  He  died  Aug.  23,  1598,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Though  not  educated  at  a university,  yet  from  his  good 
taste,  lively  fancy,  piety,  and  integrity,  he  was  highly 
useful  in  improving  and  enriching  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage, and  he  was  a favorite  with  all  classes.  He  took 
a lively  share  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  wrote  a diary  of 
historical  notes,  and  had  a valuable  library  of  books  of 
theology  and  natural  history.  He  wrote.  An  Answei • 
to  the  Epistle  written  by  Renat  Jienedict  (Edinb.  1563);  j 
a Sermon  preached  at  Ix-ith  in  1572,  and  Scottish  Prov- 
erbs Gathered  Together  (ibid.  1641).  Some  of  his  tracts 
were  printed  by  the  Bannatync  Club  in  1860.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  565. 

Feriae  ( holbbiys ),  a name  given  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans to  all  peculiar  seasons  of  rejoicing,  including  sacred 
festivals  or  days  consecrated  to  any  particular  god.  The 
Jerite  were  of  several  classes.  Some  of  the  public  festi- 
vals were  regularly  observed,  and  the  date  of  their  oc- 
currence was  marked  in  the  Fasti  (q.  v.).  Such  were 
termed  Ferias  Statirir  or  stated  holidays.  Other  pub- 
lic festivals  were  held  annually,  but  not  on  any  fixed 
day,  and  received  the  name  of  Ferice  Conceptiree.  The 
most  solemn  class  of  holidays  were  those  appointed  by 
the  public  authorities  to  be  observed  in  consequence  of 
some  great  national  emergency  or  impending  public  ca- 


lamity, and  received  the  name  of  Ferine  Imperatives.  No 
lawsuits  were  allowed  to  be  conducted  during  the  public 
feria,  and  the  people  were  strictly  enjoined  to  abstain 
from  work  under  penalty  of  a fine.  The  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Rome,  and  cs|>ecially  its  adoption 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  led  to  the  abolition  of  the 
fence  and  the  substitution  of  Christian  festivals. 

FERIifi  LatTn.e,  a festival  instituted  by  Tarquiniua 
Superbus,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period,  in  honor  of 
the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins.  It 
was  held  on  Mt.  Alba,  and  was  originally  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  lAtiiaris.  The  festival  contin- 
ued for  several  days,  usually  five  or  six.  An  ox  was 
generally  offered  iu  sacrifice  by  the  consul  then  in  office, 
amid  the  assembled  multitudes,  who  engaged  iu  rejoic- 
ings of  all  kinds.  The  two  days  immediately  following 
the  festival  were  considered  sacred,  and  on  them  no  mar- 
riages were  celebrated.  This  festival  was  observed  un- 
til the  4th  century. 

FERINE  SsMiurrTvAt,  a festival  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, observed  during  a single  day  in  seed-time,  for  the 
purpose  of  praying  for  the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the 
seed  sown. 

Feringa,  Richard  dr,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  pro- 
moted and  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1299. 
Immediately  after  bis  consecration  he  made  that  con- 
veyance of  Church  lands  alluded  to  by  Carte  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  Life  of  Ormond.  This  caused  some 
disturbance,  but  archbishop  Ferings  finally  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  an  agreement  iu  1300.  In  1303  he 
constituted  the  churches  of  Stagonil  and  Tipperkevin 
prebends  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  In  1304  lie  re- 
newed the  privileges  granted  by  his  predecessors  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  particularly  the 
exemption  of  their  prebendal  churches  from  visitations 
by  the  archdeacon  or  dean.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his 
administration,  and  died  Oct.  18, 1306,  while  on  his  way 
from  Rome.  Sec  D' Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A bps.  of 
Dublin,  p.  114. 

Fernald,  Mark,  a veteran  minister  of  the  Chris- 
tian denomination,  was  bom  March  9,  1784,  in  Kittery, 
Me.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a carpenter,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  in  his  youth  went  to  sea ; but  was  converted 
in  1807,  and  united  with  a Free-will  Baptist  Church. 
The  following  year  he  began  to  preach,  at  once  engaged 
in  itinerant  labor,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  20,  1809. 
For  several  years  lie  was  a travelling  preacher,  chiefly 
in  New  England.  He  became  regular  pastor  at  York 
ill  April,  1818,  but  gradually  became  identified  with  the 
body  called  “Christians.”  He  died  at  Kittery,  Dec. 
29, 1851,  where  he  had  been  pastor  for  thirty-six  years. 
Sec  his  Life,  written  by  himself.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Fernald,  Woodbury  Melcher.  a Univcrsalist 
minister,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  March  21, 1813. 
He  began  his  ministry  in  Nashua  in  1835,  received  ordi- 
nation the  following  year,  and  iu  18:18  moved  to  Cabot- 
ville  (now  Chicopee),  Mass.  In  1840  and  1841  he  was 
located  in  Ncwburyport ; then  three  years  in  Stunehnm ; 
in  1845  removed  to  Boston ; embraced  Swedenborgian- 
ism,  and  was  ordained  a preacher  of  that  faith.  He 
published,  the  same  year,  a work  entitled  The  Eternity 
of  Heaven  and  Hell  Confirmed  by  Scripture,  and  Ground- 
ed in  the  Realities  of  the  Human  Soul: — Compendium  of 
the  Theological  and  Spiritual  Writings  of  Swedenborg 
(1854) : — God  in  His  Providence  (1859) : — Memoirs  and 
Reminiscences  of  the  late  Professor  Hush  (1860) ; — First 
Causes  of  Character  (1865):— a posthumous  volume  of 
Sermons,  found  marked  for  publication  at  his  decease, 
was  issued  under  the  title,  The  True  Christian  Life, 
ami  How  to  Attain  It  (1874).  He  died  in  Riston,  Dec. 
10,  1873.  Mr.  Fernald  was  a voluminous  and  vigorous 
writer;  a sincere,  pure,  and  spiritually -minded  man; 
and  possessed  of  a metaphysical  turn  of  mind.  See 
Univcrsalist  Register,  1875,  p.  124. 

Fernandez,  Alfonso,  a Spanish  Dominican,  was 
bora  in  1573  at  Placentia,  and  died  after  1627.  He 
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is  the  author  of  Historia  Ecclesiastica  de  Fuestros  Ti- 
empos: — Concertatio  Preedicatoria  pro  Ecclesia  Catho- 
lieu  contra  U<ereticos , Gentiles,  Juditos  <t  Agarenos. 
See  Kchard,  De  Scriptoribus  Ordinis  Dominicanorum  ; 
Antonii  Bibliotheca  Hispanica ; Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Ge- 
lehr  ten- I^rikonj  s.  v.  (ft.  1*.) 

Fernandez.  Antonio,  a Spanish  Jesuit,  was  bora 
at  Coimbra,  where  he  also  died,  May  14, 1628.  He  was 
for  some  time  missionary  in  the  East  Indies,  and  after  his 
return  was  preacher  at  Lisbon.  He  wrote,  Comment ar. 
in  Visionet  Yeteris  Testamenti  cum  Paraphrasibus  Cap*-  , 
turn.  See  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Hispanica;  Jocher,  A ll- 
gemeines  Gtlehrten-Lerikon , s.  v.  (ft.  I’.) 

Fernando  i>e  Tai.avf.ra,  a Spanish  prelate  and 
theologian,  was  bora  at  Talavcra-la-Keyna  (Old  Castile) 
in  1445.  He  was  a Hieronvmitc  monk,  became  bishop 
of  Avila,  confessor  and  counsellor  of  Ferdinand  V,  the 
Catholic,  and  of  his  wife  Isabella.  He  encouraged  them 
particularly  in  their  enterprise  against  the  Moors,  which 
tinallv  led  to  the  surrender  of  Grenada.  He  obtained 
the  archiepiscopacy  of  that  city,  and  labored  very  zeal- 
ously in  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
biographers  pretend  that  he  die*!  in  sanctity,  May  14, 
1507,  and  that  several  miracles  took  place  at  his  tomb. 
He  wrote,  Provtxhosa  Doctrina  de  lo  que  Debt  Saber 
Todo  Fid  Christiana: — A risacion  de  las  Mantras  de 
Pecadoi: — El  Restituir  y Satifacer : — De  Como  Demos 
de  Comulgar: — Ceremonial  Detodos  los  Ojicios  Dirinos, 
in  Latin  and  Spanish and  divers  other  works.  See 
Ilocfer,  Four.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Fernham.  Nicholas  ok  (or  Ficolas  de  Fernehani), 
was  born  at  Farnham.  Surrey,  and  was  educated  ns  a 
physician  at  Oxford.  He  became  a student  in  Paris,  and 
there  gained  great  esteem,  being  accounted  J amosus 
Anglicanus  (Matthew  Paris,  1229).  Here  he  continued 
until  the  university  was  in  effect  dissolved  through  the 
discords  between  the  clergy  and  people.  He  lived  for 
some  years  in  Bologna,  and  on  his  return  home  became 
physician  to  Henry  III,  who  at  last  made  him  bishop 
of  Chester.  Fcmham  became  bishop  of  Durham  in 
1241,  which  sec  he  also  resigned  in  1249.  He  wrote 
many  books  “of  the  practice  in  physic  and  use  of  herbs,” 
and  died  at  Stockton  in  private  life  in  February,  1258. 
See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nut  tall),  iii,  206. 

Ferquhard,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop  of 
the  Isles,  and  presented  to  the  temporality  of  this  see, 
and  to  the  commendatory  of  Icolumkill,  Slay  24,  1530. 
He  resigned  the  bishopric  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  in 
favor  of  Itodcric  Maclean,  in  1544.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  306. 

Ferranti,  Decio  and  Agostino,  two  miniature 
painters,  very  celebrated  in  their  day,  flourished  at  • 
Milan  in  1500.  In  the  cathedral  at  Yigevano  are  three 
of  their  works,  consisting  of  a Missal,  a Book  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  and  a Book  of  the  Epistles,  illuminated  with 
miniature  pictures  and  ornaments  in  the  most  exquisite 
taste.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s,  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Four,  Biog,  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Ferrara  ( fEste ),  IrrouTO.  Sec  Estk. 

Ferrari,  Bartolommeo  (bv  some  erroneously 
called  Ferrcra),  a noted  Italian  monk,  was  bora  at  Mi- 
lan in  1497,  of  one  of  the  first  families  there.  He  was 
left  an  orphan  in  youth,  but  distinguished  himself  by 
his  piety  and  charity.  Iu  connection  with  Antonio- 
Maria  Zaecario  do  Cremona  and  Giacomo-Antonio  Mo- 
rigia,  a nobleman  of  Milan,  he  instituted  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul,  sanctioned  iu  1530  | 
under  Clement  VII,  and  confirmed  three  years  after- 
wards by  Paul  III.  Ferrari  was  elected  su[>crior  in  i 
1512,  but  governed  his  order  two  years  only.  The  ftar- 
nabites  (by  which  name  bis  order  was  commonly  known)  1 
spread  over  Germany,  ftohemia.  Savoy,  France,  etc., 
teaching  iu  the  principal  universities.  Soon  afterwards 
women  likewise  united  themselves  into  communities, 
and  were  called  Angelice,  observing  the  rules  of  the 


Barnabites,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  fathers;  bat 
the  discipline  of  this  religious  order  did  not  keep  its 
original  purity  very  long.  Ferrari  died  in  November, 
1544.  Sec  Hoefer,  Four.  Bing . Genirale , s.  v. 

Ferrari,  Oaudenzio  (also  called  Gaudenzio  Mi- 
lanese), an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was  bora  at  Valdu- 
gia,  in  the  territory  of  Novara,  in  1484,  and  was  probably 
a scholar  of  Pietro  Pcrugino.  Among  his  principal 
works  was  the  cupola  of  Santa  Maria,  in  Saronno.  His 
picture  of  St.  Christopher,  in  the  church  of  that  saint, 
at  Vercelli,  is  greatly  admired.  In  the  same  church  are 
several  other  pictures  of  his,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  including  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  Pas- 
sion. There  are  many  other  paintings  of  his  elsewhere. 
He  died  in  1550.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gbtcrale, 
s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Ferr6ol  is  the  name  of  several  French  saints.  (1) 
A presbyter  and  martyr  of  ftesan^on,  suffered  with  Fer- 
rutio  in  the  time  of  Ircnams;  commemorated  June  16. 
(2)  Martyr  at  Vienne,  under  Maximian,  cir.  A.D.  304, 
and  commemorated  Sept.  18,  was  a military  tribune  who 
befriended  the  Christians.  (3)  Fifth  bishop  of  L'zes, 
said  to  have  been  bora  of  a noble  family  in  Narbonna, 
was  educated  by  Roricus,  bishop  of  L’zes,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  553.  He  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  was  once  temporarily  banished  by  king  Chil- 
debert  under  false  suspicion.  He  died  in  581.  and  is 
commemorated  Jan.  4.  (4)  Fourteenth  bishop  of  Li- 

moges, is  said  to  have  died  in  595,  and  is  commemorated 
Sept.  18.  (5)  Thirteenth  bishop  of  Grenoble,  is  said  to 

have  been  martyred  A.D.  683,  and  is  commemorated 
Jan.  12  (or  16). 

Ferrie,  William,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
promoted  from  the  professorship  of  civil  history,  St.  An- 
drews; presented  by  the  carl  of  Bnlcarras  to  the  living 
at  Kilconquhar  in  April,  1813,  which  he  held  in  con- 
junction, as  agreed  to  by  the  assembly,  and  was  ordained 
Feb.  3,  1814.  He  died  June  7,  1850,  aged  sixty-seven 
years.  He  was  an  energetic  and  laborious  minister, 
whom  Dr.  Chalmers  characterized  as  “ the  best  minis- 
ter in  F'ifc,  and  the  worst  professor.”  He  published,  .4 
Catechism  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  vith 
Questions  on  Natural  Religion  (Edinburgh),  a Sermon 
preached  at  Kilconquhar  in  1842,  and  An  Account  of 
the  Parish.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  ii,  438. 

Ferrin,  Clark  Elam,  LXD.,  a CoRgregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Holland,  Vtn  July  20, 1818.  In  1645 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  and, 
after  teaching  two  years  in  Georgia,  graduated  in  1850 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
Dec.  9 following,  at  Barton,  Vt.,  and  remained  with  that 
Church  until  Dec.  13,  1854.  From  Feb.  9, 1856,  until 
Sept.  7,  1877,  he  was  pastor  in  Hincsburg,  and  in  Plain- 
field  from  February,  1878,  till  his  death,  June  27,  1881. 
During  twenty-four  years  he  was  a member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Vermont  University.  In  1858  and  1859 
he  represented  Ilinesburg  iu  the  State  Legislature.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets.  See  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1882,  p.  30. 

Ferris,  Isaac,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  an  eminent  Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  3, 
1799.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1816, 
and  from  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  iu 
1820;  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick  in 
the  same  year,  and  became  pastor  there  in  1621 ; at  Alba- 
ny in  1824;  Market  Street,  New  York  city,  in  1836;  and 
was  then  chosen  chancellor  of  New  York  University,  and 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  evidences  of  revealed 
religion  in  1852.  After  laboring  seventeen  and  a half 
years,  he  was  made  emeritus,  with  the  college  debt  paid 
and  four  professorships  endowed.  In  1870  he  retired  from 
active  labors,  and  remained  thus  till  his  death,  June  16. 
1873.  As  a preacher,  Dr.Ferris  was  clear,  discriminating 
earnest,  and  practical;  and  as  on  administrator  he  has 
seldom  beco  equalled.  He  was  very  successful  ns  a 
pastor,  possessing  personal  magnetism  which  gained  for 
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him  friends,  and  made  him  a centre  of  influence.  He 
had  a noble,  well-balanced,  fully-disciplined,  ami  broad 
mind  His  nature  was  kind,  and  bis  benevolence  large, 
yet  he  could  be  stem  and  positive  when  necessary,  lie 
was  deeply  pious,  and  this  trait  shone  forth  on  all  oc- 
casions. Many  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  have  been 
published,  ami  some  of  them  delivered  before  various 
religious  societies  are  of  permanent  historical  interest. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A merica,  8d 
ed.  p.  258. 

Ferus,  Georg,  n Bohemian  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1585, 
and  died  Jan.  21,  1655.  He  translated  from  the  Latin 
into  the  Bohemian  language  the  Lives  of  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola and  Francis  Xavier: — The  Glon/  of  Igmitius,  by 
Nicol.  Lancitius : — The  Spiritual  Praxis,  by  Nicol. 
Spondratus,  etc.  See  Alegambc,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum 
Societatis  Jesu ; J ocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.v.  (B.P.) 

Fervers,  in  Zendic  mythology,  constitute  the  third 
rank  of  celestial  deities,  being  the  souls  of  every  object 
that  had  life,  to  which,  therefore,  prayers  were  offered ; 
a species  of  celestial  manes. 

Fesole,  Congregation  of,  an  order  of  monks, 
founded  about  1386  by  Charles  of  Montogranclli,  who 
lived  among  the  mountains  of  Fesole.  They  were  also 
called  Mendicant  Friars  of  St.  Jerome.  The  order  was 
approved  by  Innocent  VII,  and  confirmed  byGregorv  XII 
and  Eugenius  IV.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Fessel,  Daniel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  in  Saxony  in  1599;  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
was  in  1625  court  preacher  to  llie  widow  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  in  1630  superintendent  ami  member  of 
consistory  at  Cllstrin,  and  died  Oct.  17,  1676,  leaving, 
A drersaria  Sacra: — Theatrum  Theologico- Pol itico  His- 
toricum : — Promptuarium  Biblicum : — Theosophies  Mys- 
tics Nucleus: — Regnum  Christi  et  Diaboli  Mysticum : 
—Christus  .Mysticus,  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  189;  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon , s.  v. 

(B.P.) 

Fesaler,  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  and 
bishop,  was  bom  Dec.  2, 1813,  at  Lochau,  in  Vorarlberg, 
Austria,  and  studied  at  Brixcn  and  Innspruck.  In  1837 
he  received  holy  orders,  and  was  promoted  in  1839  as 
doctor  of  theology  at  Vienna.  In  1841  he  was  made 
professor  of  Church  history  and  of  canon  law  at  Brixen, 
and  in  1852  was  called  to  Vienna.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Nyssa  in  partibus , and  in  1865 
succeeded  Feigcrle  as  bishop  of  St.  Pblten.  At  the 
Vatican  council  he  was  first  secretary.  lie  died  April 
25,  1872,  leaving,  Ueber  die  Provincial- Synoden  raid 
Divefsan- Synodal  (Innspruck,  1849) : — Institutiones  I'a- 
trologia  (1850-52,  2 vols.) : — Das  Kirchliche  Biicher- 
vtrbot  (Vienna,  1858) : — Die  Protestanteufrage  in  Oester- 
reich  (ibid.  1861): — Vcrmischtc  Schriftcn  (Freiburg, 
1869) : — IHe  tcahre  und fulsche  U tfehlba rkeit  der  Pdpste 
(Vienna,  1871).  Sec  Erdinger,  Joseph  Fessler  (Brixcn, 
1874);  Zuchold,  liibl.  TheoL  i,  354 ; Literarischer  Hand- 
i reiser  fur  das  Kathol.  Deutschland,  1872,  p.  212.  (B.  P.) 

Fest,  Johann  Samuel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  Thuringia,  Feb.  28,  1754.  He 
studied  at  I^eipsic,  was  in  1784  preacher  at  Trachcnau, 
near  that  city,  ami  died  there,  Nov.  16,  1796,  leaving, 
Ueber  die  Vortheile  der  Leiden  und  I V iderwa rtigkeiten 
dcs  Ixbrjis  (I^eipsic,  178-1;  2d  ed.  1787;  translated  also 
into  Dutch).  II is  other  publications  arc  of  no  im- 
portance. Sec  Doting , Die  gelehrteti  Thcologen  Deutsch- 
lands,  i,  399  sq. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  426, 
861 ; ii,  160, 1%,  383,  385, 386.  (Ik  P.) 

F£te  Dieu  ( Feast  of  God,  the  French  name  for 
Corpus  Christi),  a solemn  festival  observed  in  the 
Romish  Church  on  the  Thursday  after  the  octave  of 
Whitsuntide,  for  the  performing  of  a peculiar  kind  of 
worship  to  our  Saviour  in  the  cucharist.  The  festival 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  pope  Urban  IV  in  1261; 
• but  in  consequence  of  the  political  commotions  of  the 


time,  the  bull  appointing  it  was  not  universally  obeyed. 
It  was  confirmed,  however,  by  the  Council  of  Vienne, 
in  1311,  and  further  solemnized  by  pope  John  XXII, 
in  1316. 

Feti,  Domenico,  an  able  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  1589;  was  a scholar  of  Lodovico  Cardi,  and 
afterwards  studied  the  works  of  Giulio  Romano  at 
Mantua.  There  is  a picture  by  him,  representing  the 
Miraculous  Feeding  of  the  Multitude,  which  is  highly 
commended.  Some  of  his  other  principal  works  arc: 
Christ  Praying  in  the  Garden ; Christ  Presented  to  the 
People  by  Pilate;  Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns;  and 
The  Entombment.  Feti  died  at  Venice  in  1624.  See 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginbale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  lliog.  llist. 
of  the  Fine  .4  rts,  a.  v. 

Fetiales,  a college  of  ancient  Roman  priests,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  that,  in  all  transactions  with  other  na- 
tions, the  public  faith  should  be  maintained  invio- 
late. In  case  of  any  injury  from  a neighboring  na- 
tion, four  fetiales  were  despatched  to  claim  redress. 
One  of  these  was  chosen  to  represent  the  four.  This 
deputy  then  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  injuring  tribe 
or  nation,  delivered  his  message,  and  waited  thirty 
days  for  an  answer.  On  bis  return  the  government 
would  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  message  lie 
brought,  and  in  case  of  a declaration  of  war  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  fetial  deputy  to  return  at  once  to  the 
border  of  the  offending  country,  and,  throwing  a spear 
pointed  with  iron  or  smeared  with  blood,  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  of  war  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  land. 

Fetish  (from  the  Portuguese  fetisso,  “ magician," 
and  fetisseira,  “ witch  ”).  is  a general  name  for  the  dei- 
ties of  the  negroes  of  Guinea;  each  differing,  according 
to  the  direction  of  his  masoucki  or  priest.  The  natives 
of  Africa  ascribe  all  their  good-fortune  to  these  gods, 
and  make  libations  of  palm  wine  in  their  honor.  Some 
birds,  the  sword-fish,  and  certain  stones  are  considered 
fetishes.  These  deities  arc  worshipped  at  the  foot  of 
certain  trees,  are  adored  as  household  gods,  and  carried 
about  by  the  devotees. 

Fetva,  in  Mohammedanism,  is  a declaration  that  a 
public  act  is  in  conformity  with  the  Koran.  The  right 
of  granting  this  sanction  belongs  to  the  Sheik  ul-Islam, 
who  usually  consults  the  college  of  Ulemas  before  mak- 
ing a decision.  No  act  of  the  Turkish  government 
will  be  readily  obeyed  without  the  fetva,  because  not 
necessarily  binding  on  the  faithful.  It  has  sometimes 
been  used  to  dethrone  sultans,  and  deliver  them  over  to 
the  fury  of  the  Janizaries.  The  privilege  was  resisted 
by  Mourad  IV,  who  boldly  beheaded  the  Sheik  ul-Islam 
for  opposing  his  will. 

Feuardent,  Francois,  a French  controversialist, 
a member  of  the  order  of  the  Discalccati  (q.  v.),  and 
doctor  of  the  Paris  University,  was  born  at  Coutances, 
Dec.  1, 1539.  In  1576  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology, 
and  died,  guardian  of  the  monastery  at  Bayeux,  Jan. 
1, 1610.  He  was  a severe  opponent  of  the  Protestants, 
and  a sort  of  Ishtnael  against  his  own  co-religionists, 
when  they  differed  from  him.  lie  wrote,  Thconuichia 
Culvinistica : — Divins  Opuscules  et  Exercices  Spirituels 
de  S.  Fphrem,  inis  en  Franqais : — C’ensnra  Eeclesur  Ori- 
ent a lis  de  Prscipuis  A 'ostri  Saculi  Ileereticorum  D»g- 
matibus  Ilieremis  Constantinop.  Patriarchs : — De  Sa - 
crorum  BMiorum  A utoritate,  Veritate,  Utilitate,  Ob- 
scuritate  et  Inlerpretandi  Ratione: — Biblia  Sacra  cum 
Glossa  Ordinaria : — Reponses  aux  Doutes  (Fun  Iliri- 
titpte  Converti: — Antidot  a A dversus  Impias  Criminati- 
ones,  quibus  A ntiguissimos  ct  Sapientissimos  Eccltsim 
Africans  Doctores  Tertullianum  et  Cyprianum  I 'exant 
Lacerantque  Lutherans  et  Calvin: — Homilis  25  in  Li - 
brum  Jobum.  Sec  Bayle,  Dictiomaire  Historique  Cri- 
tique; Winer,  Ilandbuch  da-  theol.  Lit.  i,  341 ; .Richer, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, s.v.-,  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Cinirale,  s.  v,  (B.  P.) 
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Feuerbach,  Lcdwio  Andreas,  a German  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  at  Landshut,  Bavaria,  July  28, 1804.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  and  Ber- 
lin. In  1828  he  began  to  lecture  on  philosophy  at  Er- 
langen, and  ojtcned  his  lectures  with  a dissertation,  De 
Rat  inn  f una,  Universal*, , Infinita.  In  1830  he  published, 
anonymously,  Gexlanken  iiber  Tod  und  U nsterblichkeit , 
in  which  he  denied  the  belief  in  immortality.  As  this 
book  closed  to  him  all  and  every  academic  advance- 
ment, he  retired  to  Bruckberg,  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  life.  In  1833  he  published  Geschichte  der  tteueren 
Philosophic  ran  Iiacon  r on  Verulam  bis  Spinoza ; in  1837, 
Darstelhtng,  Entxrickelung  uwl  Kritik  der  Leibnitzschcn 
Philosophie;  in  1838,  Pierre  Raylc  nach  seinm  fur  die 
Geschichte  der  Philosophie  und  Mertschhcit  interessantestni 
Moment en.  In  1839  he  joined  the  so-called  left  wing  of 
the  Hegelian  school,  became  a very  bitter  opponent  of 
his  former  master,  and  published  Kritik  der  het/elschen 
Philosophie,  in  the  lierliner  Jahrbiicher.  Feuerbach  now 
attempted  an  independent  development  in  the  direction 
of  naturalism,  or,  rather,  materialism.  In  his  principal 
work,  Das  Wesen  de*  Christenthums  (Leipsic,  18-4 1 ; Eng. 
transl.  by  George  Eliot,  Loud.  1853;  new  cd.  1881 ; Rus- 
sian transl.  by  Philadelph  Theomachoff,  Lund.  18C1),  he 
defines  God  as  a mere  projection  into  empty  space  of  the 
human  ego,  as  an  image  of  man,  and  religion  as  a sim- 
ple psychological  process,  as  an  illusion.  In  1848  he 
once  more  lectured  publicly  at  IIoidell>crg;  but,  when 
the  revolutionary  movement  completely  failed,  he 
again  retired  to  private  life.  Feuerbach  diet!  Sept.  13, 
1872.  His  writings  comprise  ten  volumes  (Leipsic, 
1845  - 06  ; 3d  ed.  1876).  Sec  Griin,  Ludxrig  Feuer- 
bach in  seinem  Brieftcechsel  und  Xachlasse  ( Leipsic, 
1874,  2 vols.) ; Beyer,  Isben  und  Geist  Ludxrig  Feuer- 
bachs (ibid.  1873)  ; Schaller,  Darstellung  und  Kritik  der 
Philosophie  L.  Feuerbachs  (1847);  Schaden,  Uebcr  den 
Gegensatz  des  theistischen  und  panthcistischen  Hand- 
punkts  (1848);  Frantz,  Ueber  den  Atheismus  (1844); 
Ilaym.  Feuerbach  und  die  Philosophie  (1847);  Barthol- 
may,  Histoire  Critique  des  Doctrines  Religieuses  de  la 
Phiilosophie  Modeme  (1855),  ii.  377;  Matter,  in  I.ichten- 
berger’s  Encykiop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Zuchold, 
BibL  ThtoL  i,  355.  (B.  P.) 

Feuerborn,  Jean  s,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, born  in  Westphalia,  Nov.  13,  1587,  was  for  some 
time  court  preacher  at  Darmstadt,  afterwards  professor 
at  Marburg,  and  died  at  Giessen,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  Feb.  6,  1656.  He  wrote,  Kenosigraphiu 
Christylogica : — Succiucta  Epitome  Errorum  Calcinia- 
norum: — Expositio  Epistolce  Pauli  ad  Galatas: — Theo- 
logia  Jobcea : — Syntagma  Disquisitionum  Sacrarum. 
See  Winer,  I/andbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  353 ; Freher,  The- 
atrum  Eruditorum ; Jbchcr,  A ligemeines  Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Feuerlein,  a name  common  to  several  Lutheran 
theologians,  viz. : 

1.  Conrad,  was  born  Nov.  29,  1629,  in  Franconia, 
studied  at  different  universities,  and  died  at  Nurem- 
berg, May  29,  1704.  His  publications  are  mostly  ser- 
mons. 

2.  Conrad  Friedrich,  son  of  Friedrich,  was  bom 
at  Nuremberg,  July  15,  1694,  and  diet!  there  Aug.  22, 
1742. 

3.  Friedrich,  brother  of  Johann  Conrad,  w as  bom 
at  Nuremberg,  Jan.  10,  1664,  and  died  there  Dec.  14, 
1716. 

4.  Jacob  Wiuielm,  son  of  Johann  Conrad,  was  bom 
at  Nuremberg.  March  23,  1689.  He  studied  at  various 
universities;  was  in  1715  professor  at  Altdorf,  in  1736 
at  Gottingen,  ami  died  there  May  10,  1776.  He  wrote, 
De  Dubitutione  Caricsiana  Pemiciosa  (Jena,  1711): — 
An  Existentia  Dei  sit  Veritas  Indcmonstrabilis  (Alt- 
dorf, 1717):  — Philosophemata  Poliora  Recognitionum 
Clement i Romano  Fatso  Attributarum  (ibid.  1728): — 
De  Scriba  Fvangelico,  ad  Math,  xiii,  52  (ibid.  1730) : 
— De  I.ibero  A rbitrio  (ibid,  cod.) : — De  Jlistoria  A ugusl. 


Confessionis  (ibid.  1731): — De  Ariomale,  ex  Xihilo  X i- 
hil  Fit  (ibid.  1732) : — De  Voce  X“C  (ibid.  1733): — De 
Christo,  Xovo  Ixgislatore  (ibid.  1739): — De  Jejumo  An- 
trjxtschali  (ibid.  1741): — Bibliotheca  Symbolica  Eran- 
gelica  I.uthercnui  (Gottingen,  1752).  This  is  only  a 
partial  list  of  bis  many  writings,  the  titles  of  w hicb  oc- 
cupy five  and  a half  columns  in  J Ocher.  See  Gdttena, 
Gelehrtes  Europa,  2,3;  Beitrage  zur  Historic  der  Ge- 
lahrtheil  unscrer  Zeiten,  v ; Moser  and  Neubauer,  Jetzlle- 
bende  Theologcn ; Wills,  Xurnberger  Gelrhrten-Ixxikon ; 
Ptltter,  Gel.  Geschichte  r on  Gottingen,  p.  115;  Winer, 
Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  317,  339,  456,  598,  602,  842, 
801,889. 

5.  Johann  Conrad,  son  of  Conrad,  was  bom  Jan.  5, 
1650,  and  died  superintendent  at  Nbrdlingen,  March  3, 

; 1718.  His  publications  are  mostly  sermons. 

6.  Johann  Jacob,  son  of  Conrad,  was  bom  at  Nu- 
remberg, May  9,  1670,  and  died  there  May  30,  1716. 
Sec  Jftchcr,  A ligemeines  Gelehiten- Ixxikon,  s.  v.;  and 
Supplement  to  Jdcber,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Feustking,  Joiiann  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stella,  in  Holstein, 
March  7,  1672.  lie  studied  at  Rostock  and  Witten- 
'berg;  was  in  1697  superintendent  at  Jesseu:  in  1703 
■ provost  at  Kemberg;  in  1706  court  preacher  at  Zerbst: 

1 in  1709  professor  of  theology’  at  Wittenberg;  in  1712 
first  court  preacher  and  member  of  consistory  at  Gotha, 
where  be  died,  March  23, 1713.  He  wrote.  Pastorale 
F.rangelicum  ; — Ilistoria  Colloquii  Jeurensis  (Zerbst, 
1707).  See  M oiler,  Cimbria  I.itterata;  Winer,  fland- 
buch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  763;  Jdcber,  A ligemeines  Gelehrtax- 
l .exikon , s.  v.  (B.  I’,) 

Feutrier,  Jean  Francois  IItacinthe,  count,  a 
French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Paris,  April  2, 1785.  After 
studying  at  St.  Sulpice,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was 
soon  appointed,  by  cardinal  Fesch,  general  secretary  of 
the  great  almonry  of  France.  He  was  active  in  politico- 
' religious  affairs  under  Napoleon.  On  the  restoration  of 
royalty  he  was  ap|x>iutcd  rector  of  La  Madeleine,  where 
be  did  many  good  works.  In  1826  he  was  made  bish- 
op of  Beauvais,  and  in  1829  a count  and  peer  of  France. 
He  diet!  at  Paris,  June  27,  1830.  See  Hoefer,  Xoxtr. 

I Bi»g.  Ginlrale,  s.  v. ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sci- 
, ences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 

Feyerabend,  Macrcs,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
’ gian  of  Germany’,  was  bom  Oct.  7,  1754.  In  1777  he 
took  holy  orders;  was  for  some  time  teacher  in  the 
monastery  at  Ottobeuercn,  in  Suabia;  when  it  was 
closed  in  1802,  lived  in  literary  retirement,  and  died 
March  8, 1818.  He  translated  into  German  the  Epistles 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (Kcmpten,  1807) : — his  Homilies 
(ibid.  1810):— and  the  Writings  of  Cyprian  (Munich. 
1817).  Sec  Doting,  Die  gelehrten  Tfxeolagrn  Deutseh- 
bind,  i,  404  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  906, 
907.  (a  P.) 

Fiac,  on  Irish  saint,  commemorated  Oct.  12,  was 
' bishop  of  Sleibbtc  (now  Sletty),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
I consecrated  by  St,  Patrick.  There  are  two  hymns  at- 
I tributed  to  him;  one  (probably  genuine)  entitled  The 
Praise  of  St.  Patrick; — another  (probably  spurious), 
The  Hymn  on  St.  Brigida.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  a v. 

Fiancels,  a ceremony  of  betrothal  as  practiced  in 
: the  Romish  Church,  after  which  an  oath  was  adminis- 
1 tered  to  the  man.  by’  whicli  he  bound  himself  u to  take 
the  woman  to  wife  within  forty  day«,  if  holy  Church 
will  permit.” 

Fibus,  BAirritou)MAt'9,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
; gian.  wa9  bom  at  Aix-laChapelle,  Aug.  24,  1643.  In 
1662  he  joined  the  Jcsuita;  was  for  some  time  professor 
j of  theology  at  Cologne,  and  died  there,  Feb.  13,  1706. 
i He  wrote,  Apologia  pro  Conscientiis  Itifrmis  (Cologne, 
1682) : — De.  Radice  Damnatorum  Propositionum  ab  Al- 
exandra VI f et  Dinoccntio  II  (ibid.  1682) : — Fin  fVn'- 
tatis  et  Vita  contra  Atheos,  Paganos,  Juiiaos,  etc.  (ibid.  . 
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1G9G)  :—Demonstratio  Tripartita  Dei  adcersus  Atheos , 
Gentiles,  etc.  (ibid.  170*2).  See  Harzhcim,  Bibl.  Colon, ; 
J ocher,  A Utjemeines  Gelehrten-l^exikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fichte,  Immanuel  Huuiasd  von,  a German  phi- 
losopher, the  son  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  was  bom 
nt  Jena,  July  18,  1797.  Although  he  had  given  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  was  at  first  teacher 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Saarbrtlck,  afterwards  at  Dtls- 
aeldorf,  and  in  1835  at  Bonn  as  professor  of  philoso- 
phy. In  1842  he  was  called  to  Tubingen,  and  died 
there,  Aug.  9,  1879,  having  been  ennobled  by  the  king 
of  Wilrtemberg  in  consideration  of  his  great  merits. 
His  career  as  teacher  and  writer  may  lie  divided  into 
two  epochs.  The  first  begins  with  his  Beitrdgen  zur 
Characteristik  tier  neutren  Philosophic  (1829),  and  es- 
pecially with  his  Ueber  Gegensatz,  Wendspunkt  urul  Ziel 
heutigrr  Philosophic  (1832).  During  this  period  we 
find  him  in  close  connection  with  the  Lcipsic  professor 
Weiwe,  with  whom  he  labored  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Hegelian  system,  out  of  which  he  tried  to  bring  forth  a 
speculative  theism  free  from  all  rationalism.  With  his 
Speculative  Theologie  ( 1846 ),  and  System  der  Elhik 
(1850-53,  2 vola.),  he  closes  this  phase  of  development 
to  give  himself  entirely  to  psychological  speculation. 
To  this  second  period  belong  his  Anthropologic  (1856; 
3d  ed.  1876),  Psycholofie  (1864-73, 2 parts),  and  a num- 
ber of  monographs.  11  is  Vermischte  SchriJ'ten  zur  Phi- 
losophic, Theologie  urul  Ethik  (1869)  contain  a part  of  his 
essays  contributed  to  the  Zeitschrifl  fur  Philosophic  und 
phiiosophischc  Kritik,  which  he  edited  alone  from  1837 
to  1817.  The  ground  character  of  his  philosophy  was 
a positive  religious  one,  directed  against  all  and  every 
kind  of  materialism.  See  Neue  Ecangelische.  Kirchen - 
zeilung,  1879,  p.  585  sq. ; Matter,  in  Lichtenbcrgcr's 
Encyrlop.  des  Sciences  Religicuses , a.  v. ; Zuchold,  BibL 
Theol  i,  356.  (B.  P.) 

Ficoroni,  Francksco  m,  a famous  Italian  antiqua- 
ry, who  was  bom  at  Lugano  in  1664,  and  died  at  Rome, 
Jan.  25, 1747,  is  the  author  of,  Osservazioni  Sopra  CA  n- 
tickita  di  Roma  Descritte  nel  Diario  Italico  di  Afont- 
faucon  (Rome,  1709) ; — Memorie  piu  Singolari  di  Roma 
e sue  Vicinanze  (ibid.  1730) : — Lc  Vestigie  e Rarita  di 
Roma  Antica,  e le  Singolarita  di  Roma  Afodcma  (ibid. 
1744,2  vola.).  See  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  G eleh rten- Lexi- 
kon,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Nout.  liiog.  Gins  rule,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fidanque.  Jacob  ben- A braham,  a Portuguese  rabbi 
of  Hamburg,  who  died  at  London,  Aug.  4,  1709,  is  the 
editor  of  Solomon  ben-Melech’s  ’’E'P  bbrXJ  (Amster- 
dam, 1685),  and  of  Abarbancl's  commentary  on  the  for- 
mer prophets  (Hamburg,  1687).  See  Furst,  Bibl,  Jud.  i, 
280;  Jdcher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrtcn-Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Fide,  Jerome  a Sancta.  Sec  Jerome  a Sancta 
Fide. 

Fiedler,  Caspar,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
at  Rochlitz,  in  Bohemia,  Oct.  20,  1619,  and  died  there, 
May  15,  1719.  He  was  an  ascetic  writer.  See  Hey- 
nen,  lieschrtibung  von  Rochlitz;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Ixrikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fiedler,  Constantin,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Danuic,  March  6,  1579,  and  died  at  Rostock, 
Oct.  21, 1644.  See  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelthrten-Lexi- 
kon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fiedler,  Ferdinand  Ambrosius,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  18,  1737,  at 
Vienna.  He  joined  the  Augustinians,  and  after  hav- 
ing received  holy  orders,  was  for  some  time  profess- 
or of  apologetics  and  canon  law.  In  1767  he  left 
the  monastery,  went  to  Leipsic  and  Hamburg,  and  in 
the  latter  place  joined  the  Evangelical  Church.  In 
1772  he  was  appointed  court-preacher  at  Ludwigslust, 
and  in  1773  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  1774  he  was  made  superintendent  at  Doberan,  and 
died  at  Altona,  June  26, 1780.  He  wrote,  Der  Prosefyt 
(Leipeic.  1768-71,  3 vols.): — Dc  Ecclesia  Reprcesentunte 
(Butxow,  1773) : — Geschichte  aller  Ceremonien  der  ro~ 
XII.— B b 


misch-Katholischen  Kirchc  (Lcipsic,  1777-85,  2 vols.). 
See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland s,  i, 
406  sq.;  Winer,  flundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  626 ; Jdcher, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Field,  Benjamin,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister 
of  marked  ability,  was  born  at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1823. 
He  was  converted  when  twelve  years  of  age,  under  the 
ministry'  of  Thomas  Collins,  became  a local  preacher  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  was  accepted  as  a candidate  for  the 
ministry  in  1843,  spent  three  years  nt  the  Richmond 
Theological  Institution,  and  July  2, 1846,  was  ordained; 
a few  days  after,  with  Glanville  and  Morris,  sailed  as  a 
missionary  to  India.  For  this  work  he  had  every  qual- 
ification except  that  of  physical  adaptability  to  the 
climate,  and  he  was  soon  stricken  with  fever.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  travelled  the  Chatteris  (1850),  Lu- 
ton, Bradford,  Hackney,  City  Road,  London,  and  Pen- 
zance (1864)  circuits  until  lie  was  compelled  to  desist 
through  disease.  In  December,  1865,  he  embarked  for 
Melbourne,  Australia,  where  be  spent  the  rest  of  bis 
brief  life.  He  edited  the  Wesleyan  Chronicle  for  a year 
(1868).  Mr.  Field  died  in  the  city  of  Melbourne,  Sept. 
1,  1869.  His  piety  and  earnestness  were  successful  in 
winning  souls,  and  his  love  for  God,  superior  abilities, 
and  accumulated  sorrows,  won  for  him  the  love  of  all. 
Field  wrote,  Life  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Martin  [his  sister] 
(1862,  24mo):  — The  Penitent's  Inquiry , an  admirable 
tractate,  which  has  had  a large  circulation  in  England 
and  Australia: — The  Student's  Hand-book  of  Christian 
Theology,  an  excellent  treatise  (Melbourne,  1868;  en- 
larged ed.,  with  a biographical  sketch  by  Rev.  John  C. 
Symons,  Loud.  1870,  12mo).  Among  the  shorter  pres- 
entations of  a systematic  Wesleyan  theology’  this  lat- 
ter work  is  probably  unsurpassed.  See  Symons,  Me- 
moir, s.  v. ; Minutes  of  the  British  Conference , 1870,  p. 
12;  WesL  Meth.  Magazine , 1870,  p.  1026. 

Field,  Edward,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  in 
1801.  He  studied  at  Rugby  and  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  be  gained  a Michel  fellowship,  was  appoint- 
ed public  examiner  in  1827,  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Newfoundland  in  1844.  He  died  June  8, 1876.  See 
Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclop,  1876,  p.  633. 

Fierte,  n privilege  enjoyed  formerly  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  in  consequence  of  the 
miraculous  deliverance  which  St.  Romanus  is  said  to 
have  had  from  a dragon  which  infested  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  saint  took  with  him  a condemned  male- 
factor, and  repaired  to  the  haunts  of  the  monster.  He 
then  stripped  off  tiis  stole,  bound  it  around  the  neck 
of  the  dragon,  and  ordered  the  criminal  to  lead  it  into 
the  town,  where  it  was  burned  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  inhabitants.  In  reward  for  bis  bold  feat  the 
malefactor  obtained  bis  pardon;  and  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  remembrance  of  this  wonderful  deliverance,  a 
custom  was  long  preserved  ill  the  district  of  bestowing 
pardon  on  Ascension  day  upon  a criminal,  if  he  would 
only  assist  to  carry  in  procession  the  shrine  called  the 
fierte  of  St.  Romanus. 

Fiesco,  Cattarina.  See  Catharine  of  Genoa. 

Fiesco,  Giorgio,  nil  Italian  prelate,  was  archbishop 
of  Genoa  when  po|>c  Engcnius  IV  appointed  him  car- 
dinal-priest, with  the  title  of  St.  Anastasia,  and  bishop 
of  Ostia.  Nicholas  V gave  him  the  legation  of  Li- 
guria. Giorgio  Fiesco  enjoy  ed  the  favor  of  Calixtus 
III  and  of  Pius  II.  He  died  at  Rome,  Oct.  11,  1461, 
but  bis  body’  was  transferred  to  Genoa.  Sec  Hoefer, 
Aiouv.  liiog,  GMralt , 8.  v. 

Fiesco,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Vercclli,  and  was  appointed  cardinal-priest,  with  the 
title  of  St.  Mark,  in  1378,  by  pope  Urban  VI,  who  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  charged  him  with  several  impor- 
tant missions.  Fiesco  died  in  1384.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  Genirulc,  8.  v. 

Fiesco,  Guglielmo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
in  Genoa,  and  was  the  nephew  of  pope  Innocent  IV, 
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who  made  him,  in  December,  1244,  cardinal -deacon, 
with  the  title  of  SLEustachius.  The  same  pontiff  gave 
him  the  protectorate  of  the  Augustinians,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  some  troops  in  1254,  to  operate 
against  France,  Guglielmo  came  back  to  Iiome  after 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  took  part  at  the  election  of 
pope  Alexander  IV,  on  Dec.  12  of  that  year.  He  died 
in  1256,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo. 
See  Hoefer,  A ot/r.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Fiesco,  Luca,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  appointed  in 
1298  cardinal-deacon,  with  the  title  of  Su  Mart’  in  Via 
Lata,  by  pope  Boniface  VIII.  Luca  proved  his  grat-  , 
itude  SepUO,  1303,  by  delivering  Anagni  from  an  insur- 
rection. On  Jan.  6,  1309,  he  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
and  assisted  as  legate-extraordinary  of  pope  Clement 
V,  in  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII  of  Lux- 
emburg. John  XXII  sent  him  as  legate  to  England. 
Fiesco  died  in  1336,  and  was  buried  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Genoa.  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Generate , 

8.  V. 

Fiesco,  Luigi,  an  Italian  prelate,  succeeded  his. 
uncle  Giovanni  through  the  favor  of  pope  Urban  VI, 
and  was  appointed,  in  1385,  cardinal-deacon,  with  the 
title  of  St.  Adrian.  Boniface  IX  nominated  Luigi  legate 
of  the  holy  see  in  Romagna,  and  obtained  by  his  instru- 
mentality the  submission  of  several  cities,  among  them 
Anagni.  In  1404  Luigi  refused  to  recognise  Cosmo  de 
Migliorati  (Innocent  VII),  who  had  been  chosen  by  seven 
cardinals  in  place  of  Boniface  IX.  He  put  himself  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  at  Avignon,  Pedro  de 
Luna  (Benedict  XIII),  whom  he  abandoned  in  1409  or 
1410,  to  join  Pietro  Philargi  (Alexander  V).  The  suc- 
cessor of  this  latter  pontiff,  Baldassare  Cossa  (John  , 
XXIII),  appointed  Luigi  governor  of  Bologna.  In  1414  ; 
he  attended  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  in  1417  at 
the  election  of  Ottone  Colonna  (Martin  V).  He  was 
sent  by  this  pontiff  as  a legate  into  Sicily,  and  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  died,  April  3,  1423.  See  Hoefer, 
Xouc.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Fiesco,  Niccolo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
Frejus  and  of  Toulon.  On  the  recommendation  of  Louis 
XII,  pope  Alexander  VI  appointed  him,  in  May,  1503, 
cardinal-priest  of  St.  Nicolas  inter  imagines,  afterwards 
with  the  title  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Some  time  later 
Niccolo  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Embrun,  and  also 
that  of  Ravenna.  According  to  the  account  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  was  a just  and  liberal  counsellor  of  popes 
Alexander  VI,  Julius  II,  and  Adrian  VI.  It  is  said  that 
he  refused  to  be  a candidate  for  the  papacy  in  compe- 
tition with  Giulio  de’  Medici  (Clement  VII),  the  suc- 
cessor of  Adrian  VI.  Fiesco  died  June  14,  1524.  See 
Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Ginerule,  s.  v. 

Fiesole,  Giovasxi  da.  See  Axgelico. 

Fifyne,  Thomas  de,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  probably 
n dignitary  in  the  Church  of  Ross  before  his  promotion 
to  the  bishopric  of  that  sec  in  1274.  Sec  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  187. 

Fijian  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  This  lan- 
guage is  spoken  in  the  Fiji  islands  (q.v.).  The  prin- 
cipal dialect  is  that  of  Ban,  and  a translation  of  the  New 
Test,  was  made  into  this  idiom  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Hunt, 
in  concert  with  other  Wesleyan  missionaries.  The  work 
was  completed  in  1849.  In  1854  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  printed  an  edition  of  five  thousand 
Fijian  New  Tests.,  nnd  in  1858  the  same  society  issued 
an  edition  of  five  thousand  gospels.  In  the  meantime 
the  missionaries  employed  in  the  Fiji  Islands  were  dili- 
gently engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test., 
which  they  completed  in  1854.  The  printing  of  the 
work  was  commenced  in  England  under  the  joint  super- 
vision of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Calvert,  a long  resident  in  the 
islands,  and  the  editorial  superintendent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  year  1857.  As  Mr. 
Calvert,  however,  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  mis- 
sionary station,  the  work  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state. 
The  printing  was  consequently  susiteaded,  and  a new 


editor  was  appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety, to  w hom  the  examination  of  the  unfinished  part 
of  the  text  was  confided,  in  order  that  such  revision 
might  be  introduced  as  was  necessary  to  secure  har- 
mony in  grammatical  construction  and  orthography. 
The  Rev.  H.  B.  Lvth  having  been  selected  for  this  im- 
|H>rtant  duty,  finished  the  work  in  1864,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  an- 
nounced to  its  supiMirtcrs  in  the  report  for  1865  the 
completion  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  language  of  Fiji, 
a work  upon  the  preparation  of  which  a vast  amount 
of  care  and  anxious  study  bail  been  expended.  The 
following  account  of  the  reception  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Fiji,  soon  after  their  arrival,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

“ How  the  natives  rejoiced  nt  the  sight  of  the  complete 
Bible  1 When  I told  them  that  the  vessel  was  in  with  the 
Bibles  on  hoard,  they  wanted  me  to  start  off  nt  once  to 
fetch  them.  On  receiving  them,  being  greatly  excited 
myself,  I walked  through  linn  with  n copy.  I took  it  to 
the  school,  and  to  the  king's  house,  followed  by  n troop 
of  youngsters,  who  shonted  ns  we  went  along,’* Here  w 
the  Bible  complete— look  at  it,  look  at  it !’  On  showing 
the  copy  to  the  king,  he  asked  if  we  had  plenty.  I told 
him  we  had  sufficient  for  all  the  preachers  in  Fiji.  * Bat,* 
said  lie,  • what  almut  us  chiefs  who  cau  read,  and  wish  to 
hnve  the  whole  book:  can  we  not  get  a copy*’  He  was 
satisfied  when  1 told  him  be  should  hnve  one.”  (Report 
for  ISCti.) 

The  extensive  circulation  of  the  Fijian  Scriptures  made 
it  necessary  to  print,  in  1866,  two  editions  of  the  New 
Test.,  consisting  together  of  six  thousand  five  hundred 
copies,  and  in  1870  another  supply  of  three  thousand 
copies.  A revised  edition  of  the  Fijian  Bible  was  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1883.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  this  society, 
there  were  circulated  up  to  March  81,  1884,  fifty-five 
thousand  and  eight  parts  of  the  Bible.  For  linguistic 
helps,  see  Hazlcwood,  A Comjnmdious  Grammar  o f the 
Feejeean  Language,  and  his  Feejeean  and  English  and 
English  and  Feejeean  Dictionary.  (B.  P.) 

Fikenscher,  Georg  Wolfgang  August,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  28, 1773, 
at  Bayreuth,  and  died  there  Sept.  4,  1813.  He  wrote. 
De  Pontijicum  Eceles.  Christ.  Marimor.  Potestate  (Nu- 
remberg, 1818).  See  Winer,  I/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
679.  (Bt  1\) 

Fikenscher,  Karl  Christoph  Christian,  a 

Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  born  at  Culmbach, 
Nov.  30, 1798,  became  pastor  of  St.  Sebaldus  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  died  in  1858.  Besides  a number  of  sermons, 
he  published,  Geschichte  des  Iteichstags  zu  A vgslurg  in i 
Jahre  1530  (Nuremberg,  1830):  — BiUisch - Prattische 
Auslegung  des  Evungelium  Johamtis  (ibid.  1831-34,3 
vols.) : — Die  Protestantische  Kirche  gegen  I/erm 
bischof  Wittmann  in  Regensburg  vertheidigt  (ibid.  1832). 
Sec  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  357  sq. ; Winer,  Jlau-ihuck 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  752;  ii,  23,  No.  135, 155,  S07.  (B.  p.) 

Fikoosan,  a mountain  in  Japan,  to  which  an  order 
of  Jammabos  or  monks  go  in  pilgrimage  once  a year;  au 
extremely  difficult  task,  on  account  of  the  precipices 
with  which  it  abounds.  This  mountain  is  believed  to 
lie  a test  of  the  character  of  a man,  for  if  a wicked  per- 
son should  undertake  the  pilgrimage,  the  devil  would 
enter  into  him  on  his  first  attempt  to  ascend  the  hilL 
See  Jammabos. 

Filastre  (or  Fillastre),  Guillaume,  the  name  of 
two  French  prelates,  uncle  and  nephew. 

1.  Bom  in  1347  or  1348  at  La  Sure  (Maine),  studied 
at  the  University  of  Angers,  became  dean  of  Rheims. 
where  be  also  taught  theology  and  mathematics,  ami 
founded  a library;  took  an  active  part  in  the  politico- 
religious  movements  of  bis  day;  was  made  prior  of  St. 
Ayoub,  archbishop  of  Aix  (in  Provence),  and  in  1411 
cardinal.  He  died  at  Rome,  Nor.  6, 1428.  See  Hoefer, 
Xouc.  Biog.  Generate,  8.  v. 

2.  Bom  probably  in  Maine,  early  entered  the  Beiwv 
dictine  order,  became  prior  of  Sermaise,  abbot  of-  St- 
Thicrrv  in  Champagne ; was  received  os  doctor  at  l»u- 
vain  in  January,  1436 ; made  bishop  of  Verdun,  Sep*.  SO, 
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1487,  but  after  many  turmoils  exchanged  his  see  for 
that  of  Touniay  in  1452,  and  died  at  Ghent,  Aug.  22, 
1473,  leaving  La  Toison  d'Or,  a treatise  on  that  order, 
of  which  he  had  been  chancellor  (published  at  Paris, 
1517;  Troyes,  1580).  See  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Filipowski,  Hf.rschell,  a Hebrew  scholar,  was 
born  in  Poland  in  1817.  In  1840  he  went  to  England, 
and  received  an  appointment  as  teacher  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  Jews’  College,  Finsbury 
Square,  Loudon.  Subsequently  he  became  connected 
with  the  Colonial  and  Standard  Life  offices  of  Edinburgh, 
remaining  in  that  city  a number  of  years,  and  died  July 
12,1872.  Filipowski  is  especially  known  as  the  editor 
of  older  Jewish  works,  such  as  of  Abraham  bar-Chiyab's 
Srpher  ffaibur , which  treats  of  the  mathematical  and 
technical  chronology  of  the  Hebrews,  Nnzaritca,  Mo- 
hammedans, etc.  (Lond.  1851)  : — Menahem  ben-Saruk's 
Muchbereth,  rVGIT2,  or  first  Hebrew  lexicon  (1854): — 
Azarja  de’  Rossi’s  Srpher  Matreph  Lakesseph  or  Disser- 
talio  Critica  de  Aetate  .Vundi  (Edinb.  cod.) ; — Abraham 
Saccule’s  Liber  Juchassin,  ’pon'.*'  O (Lond.  1857).  He 
also  published  Srpher  Ha-atipk , or  treatises  pertaining  to 
the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Test.  (Leipsic,  1849),  and  Sepher 
Mold  Mnii  lim.  or  a Hebrew  and  Roman  almanac  (I»nd. 
1846).  See  Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  84  sq. ; Morais,  Emi- 
nent Israelites  of  the  19 th  Century  (Philo.  1880),  p.  71 
*q.  (13.  P.) 

Filippi,  Sebastiano  (called  Bastiamno),  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1532,  and 
was  instructed  by  his  father,  Camillo.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Rome  and  entered  the  school 
of  Buunarotti.  His  great  work  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Ferrara,  representing  the  Lust  Judgment,  established  his 
fame.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Catherine , in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint ; and 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  Santa  Maria  de  Scrvi. 
He  painted  also  the  Virgin  and  Infant ; St.  John,  and 
the  Dead  Christ  supported  by  Angels.  Filippi  died  in 
1602.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rts,  b,  v. 

Filles  de  Dieu  ( Daughters  of  God),  an  order  of  nuns 
in  France  who  devote  themselves  to  visiting  the  sick. 
They  repeat  the  Penitential  Psalms  once  a week.  An- 
other religious  order  bearing  the  same  name  was  formed 
in  the  13th  century,  which  afterwards  became  merged 
in  the  order  of  Fonlerrault  (q.  v.). 

FilliacciuB  (or  Figliucci),  Vincente,  a Jesuit 
of  Sienna,  was  born  in  1566,  and  died  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Rome,  April  5,  1622,  leaving  I)e  Christianis 
Officii*  et  Casibus  Conicientice  (Lyons,  1626,  2 vols.) : — 
Synopsis  Universes  Theologies  (ibid.  1628): — I)e  Statu 
Cirri  corum,  de  Beneficiis,  de  Pensionibus,  de  Sfmliis,  de 
Cl trico rum  Vita  et  Simonia,  de  A lienutione  Ilerum  Spir- 
itualism. Sec  Moreri,  Dictionnaire ; Alcgambe,  BilAi- 
otheea  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu ; Le  Mir,  De  Scrip- 
toribus  Societatis  Jesu ; Jocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Lichtenbcrger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  V.  (13.  P.) 

Fillmore,  Glezen,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  Dec.  22,  1789. 
He  received  license  to  preach  in  1809,  spent  the  fol- 
lowing years  as  a local  preacher,  and  in  1818  entered 
the  Genesee  Conference  and  was  appointed  to  Buffalo 
and  Black  Rock.  There  were  then  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants  in  BufTalo,  and  no  church  edifice. 
He  leased  a lot  on  what  is  now  Franklin  Street,  forty- 
eight  days  later  had  on  it  a house  of  worship,  and  two 
years  later  reported  eighty -two  members.  His  next 
appointment  was  to  the  presiding  eldership  of  Erie  Dis- 
trict, which  stretched  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Meadville, 
Pa^  and  on  which  his  labors  were  extremely  severe  ami 
his  support  exceedingly  meagre.  In  1830  and  1831  he 
waj  pastor  of  the  first  and  only  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Rochester.  A camp-meeting  held  in  Hen- 
rietta had  such  an  effect  upon  Rochester  tjiat  nine  hun- 


dred people  professed  conversion.  The  last  four  years 
of  his  active  ministry  were  spent  as  presiding  elder  of 
Buffalo  District.  In  that  city,  as  pastor  and  presiding 
elder,  he  labored  twenty-one  years.  He  belonged  to 
‘ the  Genesee  Conference  fifty-four  years,  and  to  the 
Western  New  York  two  years,  during  the  last  fifteen 
holding  a superannuated  relation.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary, Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  was  chosen  four  times  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference.  He  died  in  Clarence, 
Jan.  26,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 

1 1875,  p.  158;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism;  Stevens, 
l list,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iv,  268. 

Fillmore,  Isaac  Otis,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  July  15,  1816,  at  Sennett,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  with  honor  at  Union  College  in  1840,  and 
soon  after  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  sj>ent 
nearly  two  years  in  study.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
hv  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  Feb.  18, 1842;  ordained  and 
installed  at  Cambridge.  Washington  Co.,  by  the  same 
presbytery,  Sept.  15, 1843 ; labored  there  twelve  years, 
and  was  next  at  Batavia  two  and  a half  years;  then 
became  pastor  of  the  Park  Central  Church,  Syracuse, 
for  seven  years;  in  I860  took  charge  of  the  Church  at 
Knowlesville,  where  he  labored  four  years,  and  then 
went  to  California,  and  for  two  years  preached  at  San 
Francisco,  Marysville,  and  other  important  places.  Af- 
ter this  he  returned  to  the  East,  preached  (1873-74)  at 
Jordan,  N.  Y.,  and  then  at  Green  Island,  Albany  Co., 
where  he  died,  Oct.  22,  1875.  See  Necrol.  Report  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  187  G,  p.  24. 

Finan,  Saint.  See  Finnan. 

Finbar.  Sec  Bakkkinn. 

Finckel,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  at  Jonestown,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  22, 1811.  In 
1825  he  began  preparations  for  the  ministry  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  John  Stein,  of  Jonestown ; in  1827 
continued  his  studies  at  Gettysburg;  in  July,  1831, 
was  employed  as  tutor  in  the  Dauphin  Academy,  Har- 
risburg; in  1832  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  churches  in 
Middletown  and  Grcensburg.  For  more  than  three 
years  he  resided  in  Taney  town,  Bid.;  about  three  years 
in  Middletown,  l’a.;  four  years  in  Germantown,  and 
nearly  three  years  in  Cumberland,  Bid.  Then  for 
twenty-three  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Resigning  this 
charge  on  account  of  advancing  age,  lie  subsequently 
gathered  an  English  congregation  in  Memorial  Hall,  in 
the  same  city,  to  whom  lie  ministered  about  two  years. 
In  1848,  in  addition  to  bis  pastoral  labors  in  Washing- 
ton, he  was  employed  as  a clerk  in  the  quartermaster- 
general’s  office.  He  died  in  Washington,  Feb.  13, 1873. 
See  Fifty  Years  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry , 1878,  p.  235. 

Findlay,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
bora  iu  Glasgow,  Sept.  26,  1751 ; graduated  at  Glasgow 
University;  was  licensed  to  preach  Aug. 2, 1780;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  the  High  Church,  Paisley,  or- 
dained March  14,  1781,  and  died  March  25, 1821.  He 
was  a warm  friend  of  the  Bible,  missionary,  and  school 
societies,  and  aided  by  his  advice  the  formation  of  aux- 
iliary societies  at  Paisley  and  Renfrew.  He  was  grave 
and  cheerful  in  conversation,  uniformly  correct  in  lan- 
guage and  matter, yet  lively, entertaining,  and  instruct- 
ive. He  published  Sermons,  preached  before  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  (Lond.  1799).  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  ii,  207. 

Findlay,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  May  7,1800;  called  to  the  living  at 
Norriestown  in  March,  and  ordained  June  16,  1803; 
promoted  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Perth,  iu  August,  1807, 
and  died  April  4, 184G,  aged  sixty-six  years.  He  pub- 
lished an  address,  annexed  to  a sermon  (Glasgow.  1803). 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana •,  ii,  G19, 728. 

Findlay,  Robert  (1),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
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sou  of  Rev.  Thomas  Findlay,  minister  at  I’restonkirk, 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  University,  Dec.  10,  1734; 
was  licensed  to  preach  July  5, 1738;  called  to  the  living 
at  Inch,  April  8,  and  ordained  July  26,  1739;  engaged 
in  business  at  London,  Nov.  18.  1761,  and  died  March 
80, 1782.  See  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoticance , i,  758. 

Findlay,  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
was  licensed  to  preach  Oct.  5, 1743;  called  to  the  living 
at  Stcvenston  in  March,  and  ordained  Aug.  23,  1744 ; J 
transferred  to  Galston  April  29, 1745;  promoted  to  the 
Town  Church,  Paisley,  Feb.  20, 1754 ; transferred  to  the 
north-west  quarter,  Glasgow,  Jan.  29,  1756;  being  ad- 
mitted professor  of  divinity  in  the  Glasgow  University, 
he  resigned  his  parish  duties  and  charge,  Jan.  1,  1783. 
He  died  June  15,  1814,  aged  ninety-three  years.  Dr. 
Findlay  published,  Vindication  of  the  Sacred  Books 
(1770): — Psalmody  (1763).  See  Fasti  Kcdes.  Scotica - 
nee,  ii,  26,  116,  187,  203;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A ulhors,  s.  v. 

Fingask,  Thomas  dk,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  em- 
ployed in  divers  embassies  to  England  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  king  David  II,  and  was  bishop  of  Caithness  in  . 
1348  and  1357.  He  died  in  1360.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  213. 

Finlay  (I),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Dun-  j 
blane  in  1406  and  1408.  He  died  in  1419.  Sec  Keith, 1 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  176. 

Finlay  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  a Dominican  friar,  ■ 
and  chaplain  to  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  in  1425. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  duke  this  prelate  went  to  Ireland, 
and  there  died.  He  was  probably  for  a time  bishop  of 
Argyle.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  287. 

Finlay,  John,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  the  |>arish  of  Loudoun,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  March  10, 
1794.  He  was  educated  in  the  Scottish  Kirk;  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1810;  was  con- 
verter! under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Chalmers;  came  to 
America  in  1817,  and,  soon  after  landing  at  Savannah, 
went  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  was  elected  rector  of 
Richmond  Academy.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Harmo- 
ny Presbytery, and,  for  a time,  preached  in  the  “Brick 
Church”  in  Augusta;  subsequently  went  to  New  York, 
where,  uniting  with  Dr.  Arch.  McCIay’s  Church,  he  was 
licensed  as  a Baptist  preacher ; soon  after  was  ordained 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  pastor  until  called  to  the 
First  Church  in  Baltimore,  in  1821.  In  1835  he  re- 
moved to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  preaching  and  teaching  for  n 
time  until  a church  was  funned.  Subsequently  he  went 
to  Louisville,  Kv.,  where  he  was  pastor  a year  and  a half ; I 
then  returned  to  Jackson;  next  went  to  Middleton,  O., 
then  to  Lebanon,  and  in  the  fall  of  1849  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1852.  He 
died  at  Greenville,  on  the  Mississippi,  about  I860.  Sec 
Borum,  Sketches  of  Tenn.  M inisiers,  p.  254, 263.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Finlay  son,  James,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  pro- 
fessor of  logic  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  which  of- 
fice he  held  in  conjunction  with  his  benefice,  was  for- 
merly tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  William  Murray;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Borthwick.  Aug.  30,  1786,  and 
ordained  April  6,  1787;  transferred  to  Lady  Tester's 
Chapel  of  Ease,  Edinburgh,  June  8,  1790;  promoted  to 
Did  Greyfriars  Church  in  that  city,  Dec.  25,  1793; 
transferred  to  the  High  Church,  Feb.  27,  1799;  unani- 
mously elected  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
May  20, 1802;  appointed  almoner  to  the  king  the  same 
year,  but  resigned  the  office  soon  afterwards,  and  died 
Jan. 28, 1808,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  His  life  exhibited  an 
example  of  self-prompted  merit,  unblemished  purity, 
and  elevated  virtue;  while  to  his  generous  aid  not  a 
few  were  indebted  for  their  promotion  in  life.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and 
skilled  in  the  management  of  her  affairs.  He  pub- 
lished, .1  rgument  in  Support  of  Chapels  of  Base  (fol. 
1798) : — Preaching,  a Means  of  Promoting  the  General 
Progress  of  Human  Improvement  (Edinburgh,  1801): — 


Sermons  (ibid.  1809,  8vo):  — Life  of  Dr.  Blair,  with 
Blair’s  Sermons,  voL  v.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticantr, 
i,  24,  44,  63,  64,  268. 

Finney,  Charles  G.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Warren,  Conn.,  Aug.  29, 1792.  In 
early  manhood  he  left  his  father's  farm  in  western  New 
York,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  Adams,  Jefferson 
Co.,  but  shortly  abandoned  it  for  the  ministry,  to  which 
he  was  ordained  in  1824,  with  comparatively  little  pre- 
vious theological  training.  He  soon  became  noted  as 
an  evangelist,  and  great  revivals  attended  his  preach- 
ing everywhere.  In  1835  he  became  a professor  in 
Oberlin  College,  O.,  where  he  continued  as  teacher, 
pastor,  and  president  (1852-66),  with  brief  tours  as  a 
revivalist  in  England  (1848,  1851),  until  his  death, 
Aug.  16,  1875.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  relig- 
ious labors  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  which  were 
conducted  with  great  fervor  and  earnestness,  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Methodists.  Mr.  Finney  wrote. 
Lectures  on  Itecicals  (Boston,  1835,  and  many  editions 
since) : — lectures  to  Professing  Christian*  (Oberlin, 
1836): — Sermons  on  Important  Subjects  (N.  Y.  1839) : — 
Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology  (Oberlin,  1846,  and 
later).  See  A utobiography  (N.  Y.  1876) ; Obkrlix  The- 
ology. 

Finnish  Version.  See  Russia,  Versions  or. 

Finotti,  Joseph  M.,  a Roman  Catholic  divine,  was 
bora  in  Ferrara,  Italy,  in  1817,  and  educated  at  the  Jes- 
uit College,  Rome.  Being  induced,  in  1845,  by  professor 
Ryder,  of  Georgetown  College,  to  come  to  America, 
Finotti  was  ordained  at  Georgetown;  in  1850  was  pas- 
tor of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.;  in  1852  left 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
he  was  for  three  years  editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  was 
also  pastor  of  Brookline,  Brighton,  and  other  missions, 
and  afterwards  at  Arlington,  near  Boston.  He  resided 
for  a time  at  St.  Man  ’s  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  O., 
from  there  he  went  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  finally  to  Cen- 
tral City,  Col.,  in  1877,  of  which  parish  he  had  charge 
until  his  death,  Jan.  10,  1879.  Finotti  was  a lover  of 
books,  most  of  his  time  being  spent  in  his  library,  and 
he  was  constantly  writing.  He  published,  .4  French 
Grammar  (in  Italian): — .4  Month  of  Mary  (1853): — 
Life  of  Blessed  Paul  of  the  Cross  (1860)  -.—Italy  in  the 
Fifeenth  Century: — Diary  of  a Soldier  (1861): — The 
French  Zvuare  (1863) : — Herman,the  Pianist  (ibid.)  : — 
The  Sjnrit  of  St.  F rands  of  Sales  (1866) : — Works  of  Rrr. 
A rthur  O'I.eary : — Life  of  Blessed  Peter  Clearer,  etc. 
Most  of  these  works  are  translations,  or  were  edited  by 
him.  His  greatest  work,  never  completed,  was  hi* 
Bibliographia  Catholica  A tnericana,  being  a list  of  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  books  published  in  the  United 
States,  with  notices  of  their  authors  and  epitome  of 
their  contents.  The  first  part,  bringing  the  list  down 
to  1825,  was  published  in  1872.  One  of  the  projects 
of  Fiuoiti  was  the  introduction  into  schools  of  a well- 
arranged  series  of  Christian  classics.  See  (X.  Y.)  Cath- 
olic A nnual,  1880,  p.  44. 

Fire,  Holy,  of  the  Greek  Church,  a fire  kindled  by 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  monks  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  under  pretense  of  a mir- 
acle, on  Saturday  of  the  Greek  Easter  week,  amid  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude,  and  the  utmost 
confusion  and  uproar;  so  much  so  that  many  are  tram- 
pled to  death  in  the  crowd.  Dr.  Wolff,  in  his  Mission- 
ary Journal,  relates  that  the  Greek  metropolitan  de- 
clared in  reference  to  this  pretended  miracle,  “The 
holy  fire  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  emper- 
ors; it  was  then  seen  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  also 
in  the  time  that  the  Crusaders  were  in  possession  of 
the  place.  Many  of  the  Latin  historians  mention  it. 
From  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  till  now, 
the  holy  fire  has  been  seen  both  by  believers  and  un- 
believers.” See  Herschell,  Visit  to  my  Fatherland  in  1843, 

FIRE  Ordeal.  See  Ordeals. 
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FIRE,  Pillar  of.  Sec  Pillar  or  Cloud. 

Firkowitsch,  Abraham,  a Karaite  scholar,  was 
bom  Sept.  27,  1786,  at  Lootsk,  in  Volhynia,  and  died 
June  7,  1874,  at  Shufut-Kale,  in  the  Crimea.  He  is 
known  for  his  zeal  in  collecting  old  manuscripts  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  Karaite  Jews.  The  collected 
material  he  published  in  Mats  a u-Meriba  (Eupatoria, 
1838),  and  Abne  Sikkaron  (Wilna,  1872).  Many  of  his 
manuscripts  and  epigraphs  he  sold  to  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  St.  Petersburg.  Although  Firkowitsch  was 
highly  esteemed  among  his  co-religionists,  yet  some 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  genuineness  of  some  of 
his  pretended  dates,  said  to  be  found  on  tombstones 
and  in  manuscripts.  What  was  a mere  supposition 
while  he  was  alive  became  a certainty  after  his  death. 
Scholars  like  Struck  and  Harkavy  examined  his  inves- 
tigations, and  proved  that  Firkowitsch  was  guilty  of  wil- 
ful forgeries,  by  which  he  deceived  the  literary  world. 
See  Jellinek,  Abraham  Firkotciltch  (Vienna,  1875); 
Harkavy,  Abr.  Firkowitsch' s Altjiidische  Denkmdler  in 
der  Krim  (St.  Petersburg,  1876);  Deinard,  Biography 
of  Firkowitsch  [in  Hebrew]  (Warsaw,  1875) ; but  espe- 
cially Strack,  A.  Firkowitsch  und  Seine  Entdecknngen 
(Leipsic,  1876).  (B.  P.) 

Firmament,  in  Christian  A rt.  This  seems  to  be 
represented  usually  by  a male  figure  supporting  an  arch 
(see  cut  under  Doctors),  but  occasionally  likewise  by 
a female  figure  in  a similar  position  (Martigny,  Diet, 
da  A ntiq.  Chritiennes,  s.  v.). 


Probable  Antique  Christian  Representation  of  tho  Flr- 
matnenL 

Firmin,  the  name  of  several  early  saints  and  eccle- 
siastics, of  whom  we  particularize:  (1)  Bishop  of  Amiens, 
a native  of  Pampeluna,  ordained  as  a missionary  bishop 
of  Gaul,  died  probably  A.D.  303,  and  commemorated 
Sept.  25.  (2)  Saint,  fourth  bishop  of  Uzes,  born  in  Nar- 
bonne  of  noble  parentage,  cir.  A.D.  516;  trained  by  his 
uncle.  Poricna,  early  ordained,  and  consecrated  bishop 
AD.  538 ; died  in  553,  and  commemorated  Oct.  1 1.  See 
Smith,  Met.  of  Christ.  Bing.  s.  v. 

Firmin,  Giles,  an  English  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  bom  in  Suffolk  in  1617,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  ordained,  and  became  minister  at  Shalford,  in 
Essex,  where  he  continued  until  he  was  ejected,  in  1662, 
by  the  act  of  uniformity.  He  died  in  161)7,  leaving  sev- 
eral sermons  and  theological  treatises  (1652  sq.),  the 
best  of  which  is  The  Real  Christian.  See  Chalmers, 
Mog.  Met.  a.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A u- 
than,  s.  v. 

Firmus  is  the  name  of  several  early  Christians,  of 
whom  we  particularize:  (1)  A mnrtvr  with  Rusticus  at 
Verona,  A.D.  304 ; commemorated  Aug.  9.  (2)  Bishop 

of  the  Cappadocian  Cmsarea,  deposed  by  the  Oriental 
party,  and  died  A.D.  439.  He  left  a number  of  letters, 
first  published  by  Muratori,  Anecdot.  Grac.  (Patav. 
1707).  also  by  Migno,  Patrol,  lxxvii,  1477.  Sec  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 


Fisch,  George,  D.D.,  a French  theologian,  com- 
monly known  as  “ Pastor  Fisch,”  was  born  at  Nyon, 
canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  July  6, 1814.  He  studied 
at  I>ausanne,  was  for  some  time  preacher  of  a small 
German  congregation  at  Vevay,  till  in  1846  called 
to  Lyons,  France,  to  become  an  assistant  preacher  to 
Adolphe  Monod,  whom  he  subsequently  succeeded.  In 
1855  he  went  to  Paris  ns  successor  of  Louis  Bridel.  and 
died  July  8,  1881,  at  Vallorbe,  Switzerland.  Fisch 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Constitutional  Synod  of  1849, 
which  formed  the  union  of  the  Evangelical  churches 
of  France.  From  1863  till  his  death  he  was  president 
of  the  Synodal  Commission,  and  thus  directed  the  work 
of  the  Free  churches.  When,  in  1856,  tho  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  was  founded,  he  became  the  very  soul  of 
the  branch  of  this  society  in  France,  and  attended  the 
meetings  at  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Geneva,  Amsterdam, 
and  New  York.  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  South-Africa  mission  among  the  Bassutos,  in  Mr. 
McAll’s  mission  in  Paris,  and  in  every  way  he  advanced 
the  cause  of  the  GospeL  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop, 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fischart,  Johann  (called  also  Mentzer,  from  his 
native  place,  Mayence),  a Lutheran  hymn-writer,  was 
born  about  1547.  He  studied  law,  and  for  some  time 
practiced  it  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  From  there  ho 
went  to  Strasburg,  and  died  in  1589.  Many  of  his 
hymns  are  found  in  the  hymn-books  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  A copy  of  his  Gesarigbiichlein , pub- 
lished in  1576,  has  been  found  in  the  British  Museum 
at  London,  by  professor  Max  M tiller,  and  from  a copy 
made  by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Herr  von  Bun- 
sen, an  edition  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1849.  Seo 
Gbdecke,  Grundriss  der  deutschen  Dichtung  (Hanover, 
1849),  i,  386-398 ; Vilmar,  Zur  I.iterutur  Fischart s 
(Marburg,  1846) ; Weller,  Neve  Originaljwesien  Joh. 
Fischurts  (Halle,  1859);  Gervinus,  Geschichte  der  jwet- 
ischen  NationaUiteratur  der  Deutschen , 3d  ed.  iii,  p.  131 ; 
Kurz,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatus’ , 4th  ed.  iv,  p.  26 ; 
! Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes , ii,  279  sq., 
487  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Augustin,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
j of  Germany,  was  bom  April  12, 1766.  He  was  for  some 
time  teacher  at  the  Augustinian  monastery  in  Erfurt, 
accepted  a call  in  1813  as  court-preacher  and  sub-regent 
' of  the  seminary  at  AschafTeuburg,  and  died  in  1816, 
leaving  Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Religion,  etc.  (Erfurt, 
1802;  6th  ed.  1826).  See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  ii,  242.  (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Carl  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  9,  1745.  He  studied  at 
Konigsbcrg,  where  Kant’s  lectures  greatly  influenced 
him.  In  1778  he  was  np|>ointed  pastor  of  the  royal 
hospital  at  Konigsberg,  and  died  there,  Sept.  19,  1801, 
leaving  Uomilien  iiber  merkwurdige  Erzahlungen  out 
der  Geschichte  Jem  (Konigsbcrg,  1799,  3 vols.).  See 
During,  Deutsche  Kanzelredner,  p.  58  sq.;  Winer,  Iland- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  118, 232,  293.  (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Christoph  (1),  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  as  court-preacher  and  general  su- 
perintendent at  Zell,  in  1597,  wrote  Erkldrungen  on  the 
passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  on  the 
Psalms,  on  Luther’s  catechism,  etc.  See  Jbchcr,  All- 
gemeines  Geleh rten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Christoph  (2),  a Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, teacher  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  herme- 
neutics of  the  New  Test,  at  Prague,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  13,  1791,  is  the  author  of,  Die  heiligen  Schriften 
des  Neuen  Testaments  ubersetzt  mil  Erkldrungen  (Prague, 
1784;  Treves,  1794): — Jnstitutiones  htrmen.  Novi  Testa - 
menti  (Prague,  1788).  See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  107,  174.  (B.  P.) 

FiBcher,  Erdmann  Rudolph,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  28,  1687,  was  in 
1721  preacher  at  Coburg,  in  1758  general  superintendent 
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there,  and  died  June  1,  1776.  He  wrote,  Comm,  de 
$ to  £ p 6 p o tq  Veteris  Ecclesite  Legatis  (Coburg,  1717) : 
— Vita  Jo.  Gerhardi  (Leipsic,  1723) : — Die  unverSnderte 
Augsburgische  Confession  (Coburg,  1730,  1765):  — De 
Eligenda  inter  Christianos  Religions.  Dissiden/es  (ibid. 
1734) : — Cgpriani  Dissertationes  Varii  A rgumenti  (ibid. 
1765): — l/ierongini  Epist.  ad  Nrpotianum  (ibid.  1758). 
See  Moser  aud  Neubauer,  Jetztkbende  Theologen ; Meu- 
sel,  Gelehrtes  DeutschUind;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gekhr- 
ten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  20, 
30, 613, 8G0.  (B.  1*.) 


sic,  1772) : — Prolusiones  de  Vitiis  Jjexicorum  Novi  Test. 
(ibid.  1772-90) : — De  Chaldaicis  Onkelosi  Jonathancrque 
Versionibus  Vet.  Test.,  etc.  (ibid.  1775): — De  Versions 
Librorum  Dicinorum  Novi  Test.  Vulgata  (ibid.  1776)  :— 
Claris  Reliquiurum  Y’ers.  Gracar.  V.  Test.  Aquilce,  Sgm- 
nuichi,  etc.  (ibid.  1758).  See  FUret,  Jlibl.  Jud.  i,  282; 
Winer,  /latulbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  48,  125, 127, 128, 129, 
130,  192.  (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Johann  Michael,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Coburg,  March  21,  1682. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1709  rector  at  his  native 


Fischer,  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  place,  in  1714  preacher  at  the  Holy  Cross  Church,  and 
. In  1586  he  was  rector  at  died  March  1,  1724,  leaving  De  Sokmnis  Veteris  Eccle- 


Gcrmanv,  was  born  in  1558. 

Grimmu,  and  accepted  a call  in  1594  to  Bautzen,  where 
he  died,  in  1623,  leaving,  Decalogus,  or  thirty-eight  ser- 
mons on  the  decalogue  (Bautzen,  1608): — Oratio  Do- 
minica, or  fifteen  sermons  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (ibid. 
1611): — Misteriodidascalia,  or  twenty-two  sermons  on 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper  (Wittenberg,  eod.) : — 
Padagoipu  Christiana,  or  twenty  sermons  on  the  cate- 
chism (ibid.  1613).  See  Ober-Lnusitzer,  Merkwiirdig- 
keiten;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrlen- Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Gottfried  Angelus,  a Homan  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Munich,  Nov.  5, 
1768.  lie  was  for  soma  time  professor  of  philosophy 
and  history  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place,  re- 
ceived in  1817  a call  as  pastor  to  Niedervichbach,  in 
Bavaria,  and  died  in  1836.  He  wrote,  Lehre  der  Kath- 
olischen  Kirche  (Munich,  1819):  — Predigten  iiber  die 
achl  Selig  preisungen  (ibid.  1834)  : — Vollstdndiges  Kath- 
olisches  Religionslehrbuch  (ibid.  1822, 1829) : — Lese-  und 
Gebetbuch  fur  junge  Katholische  Christen  (Augsburg, 
1827).  See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  465;  ii, 
120,243,373.  (B.  P.) 

Fisoher,  Gottlob  Eusebius,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  May  23, 1769,  at  Golsscn, 
in  Lower  Lusatia.  In  1797  he  was  deacon,  in  1801 
archdeacon,  in  1810  pastor  at  Ranis,  in  1819  superin- 
tendent at  Sangerhausen,  and  died  in  1849,  leaving, 
. Predigtentwurfe  iiber  freie  Texte  (Kisleben,  1835,  1836, 
2 vols.) : — Christliches  Predigtbuch  ( Sangerhausen, 
1836):  — Christliche  Betstumkn  (Ncustadt,  1834-36,  4 
parts): — Jesus  Christus,  eine  Erzdhlung  fur  rerstdndige 
Kinder  (Leipsic,  1794):  — Kirchliche  Catechisationen 
(Neustadt,  1828-31,  4 vols.): — he  also  worked  up  the 
New  Test,  part  to  Dintor's  Die  Ribel,  tils  Erbauungs- 
buchfur  Gebildete  (ibid.  1832).  Sec  Winer,  Uandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  56, 74, 84,  144,  189, 257,  27 1 , 354 ; Zuch - 
old,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  360  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Jacob  Benjamin,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  general  superintendent  of  Livonia, 
who  died  Nov.  3, 1744,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  the 
great  interest  he  took  in  having  the  Bible  given  to  his 
people  in  their  vernacular.  The  first  Livonian  or  Let- 
tish Bible  was  edited  by  his  father,  John,  who  died  in 
1705.  The  care  of  the  second  edition  devolved  on  Ja- 
cob Benjamin,  and  it 
was  printed  at  Kcinigs- 
berg  in  1739.  (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Johann 
Friedrich,  a Luther- 
an theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Co- 
burg, Oct.  10,  1724,  be- 
came rector  of  the 
Thomas  school  at  teip- 
sic,  and  died  there,  Oct. 

17,1799.  He  published, 

Commenlatio  de  Statu  et 
Jurisdictione  Judceorum 
Secundum  lieges  Rom. 

GVrro.(Strasburg,l763): 

— Prolusiones  de  Verss. 

Grcec.  Vet,  Test.  (Leip- 


sitr.  Antepaschnlibus  (Leipsic,  1704).  See  Unschuhlige 
Nuchnchten,  1725.  p.  1041 ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  617;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  1>.) 

Fischer,  Ludwig  Eberhard,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  6,  1695.  He  studied 
at  Tubingen,  was  in  1727  preacher  at  Zavelslcin,  in  1732 
at  Stuttgart,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  religious 
as  well  as  political  welfare  of  his  country.  He  died  in 
1773,  leaving  several  hymns,  which  are  found  in  the 
WUrtcmbcrg  hymn  - book.  See  Moser,  Schtcdbische 
Merkwurdigkeiten,  p.372 ; Koch,  Geschichte  des  Deutsche n 
Kirchenliedes,  v,  85  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Samuel,  a Reformed  theologian,  who 
died  at  Aarberg,  in  Switzerland,  in  1831,  is  the  author 
of,  Geschichte  der  Reformation  in  Bern  (Beme,  1827)  :— 
Geschichte  der  Disputation  und  Reformation  in  Bern 
(ibid.  1828).  See  Winer,  Hundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  81 1. 
(B.P.) 

Fischlin,  Ludwig  Melchior,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1672  at  Hausen,  near 
Brackenheim,  in  WUrtcmbcrg,  studied  at  Tubingen, 
and  died  Aug.  11, 1729.  He  wrote,  Theatrum  J fysterii 
air o Kara  ora  oiioc  iravruv  (Ulm,  1710,  2 vols.). 
See  Jocher,  A llgemeine*  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s,  v. ; Winer, 
Uandbuch  der  theol.  LiL  i,  856.  (B.  P.) 

Fisen,  Bartholomew,  a Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Liege 
in  1591,  and  died  at  Lisle,  June  26,  1649.  He  is  the 
author  of,  Origo  Prima  Festi  Corporis  Christi  (Liege, 
1628) : — Historia  Ecclesiat  Leodietisis  (ibid.  1642,  1696, 
2 vols.  fol.).  See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  619, 
825 ; J ocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrlen- lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fish,  in  Christian  Art.  The  fish  is  a symbol  of 
almost  universal  occurrence  in  the  painting  and  sculpt- 
ure of  the  primitive  Church.  Like  the  dove  or  the 
lamb,  it  is  used  in  more  than  one  sense;  but  its  non- 
scriptural  or  nnagrammntic  meaning  was  perhaps  the 
most  popular.  See  Icutiiys.  At  so  early  a period  as 
the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  and  under  the  continual 
dangers  of  persecution,  the  use  of  such  a symbol  for  the 
person  of  the  Lord  was  perfectly  natural,  as  it  would  at- 
tract no  notice  from  the  outer  world ; And  in  the  same 
manner,  with  even  more  obvious  reasons,  the  fomi  of 
the  cross  was  frequently  disguised  up  to  the  time  of 
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Constantine.  But  the  mystic  senses  assigned  to  the 
emblem  by  various  fathers  often  seem  to  the  modem 
mind  somewhat  gratuitous  and  ill-founded.  See  Fisu- 
khmas. 


Bronze  Tessera  given  to  the  newly  baptized. 


Fish,  Henry,  A.M.,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hooton-Pagnell,  near  Doncaster,  Aug.  6, 
1802.  lie  joined  a class  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was 
accepted  by  the  conference  as  a candidate  for  the  min- 
istry in  1823,  became  a supernumerary  at  Kettering  in 
1847,  was  a happy  and  useful  servant  of  the  Church 
during  his  long  retirement,  and  died  .Fan.  10,  1879.  He 
was  a powerful  preacher.  “ He  had  a quick  discern- 
ment of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  a faculty  of  clear, 
logical  arrangement ; and  the  Gospel  which  he  pro- 
claimed with  noble  eloquence  atul  intense  earnestness 
wrought  deep  conviction  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
and  turned  many  to  righteousness,  some  of  whom  have 
ranked  among  the  most  gifted  and  devoted  sons  of 
Methodism."  Mr.  Fish  published,  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  (Bristol,  1839)  '.—Natural  Theology  (ibid. 
1840):—  The  Workings  o f Pottery  (Lond.  1845)  '.—Meth- 
odism the  Work  of  God  (Bristol,  1839): — Death  of  Rer. 
Maximilian  Wilson  (Lond.  1857 ) -.—Purchase  of  the 
Truth  (Hull,  cod.) : — Memorials  of  Mrs.  Parson  Coop- 
er, of  Dunstable  (Lond.  1845,  Syo):— Joseph  Pearson 
(Bath,  1849, 12mo) : — John  Wild,  ofArmley  (Lond.  1863, 
18mo): — Romanism  (Hull,  1836,  8vo): — Movements  of 
the  Oxford  Trartarians  (Lond.  1842.  8vo)  -.—Doctrines 
of  the  Oxford  Tractarians  (ibid.  1841,  8 vo): — Chapters 
on  the  Teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (ibid. 
1853,  12mo):—  The  Class-leaders?  Manual  (ibid.  1849, 
18mo): — The  Present  Agitation  in  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Connection  (3<1  ed.  ibid.  1851,  12mo)  —Rev.  Evan 
Lewis,  II. A.  (Cong.),  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
(ibid.  1863,  2 vola.  12mo).  He  also  edited,  with  an  in- 
troduction, .4  Poetical  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
by  Charles  Wesley  (ibid.  1854, 8vo).  He  was  for  many 
Years  n contributor  to  Methodist  periodical  literature. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1879,  p.  24;  West. 
Centenary  Takings,  i,  307 ; Osborne,  Methodist  Bibliog- 
raphy, p.  102. 

Flab,  Henry  Clay,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Halifax,  Vu,  Jan.  27,  1820;  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1845;  was  or- 
dained, June  26  of  that  year,  over  the  Church  in  Som- 
erville, N.  J.,  and  in  January,  1851,  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Newark,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death,  Oct.  2, 1877.  Dr.  Fish  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  among  them,  Primitive  Piety  Revived  (Boston. 
1 855) : — Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(N.  V.  1856. 1877)  -.—The  Hand-hook  of  Revivals  (Boston, 
1874).  His  Bible  Lands  Illustrated  (Hartford,  1876), 
was  the  outcome  of  a tour  in  the  Holy  Land.  Sec  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Union  Theol.  Sem.  1876,  p.  36 ; (N.  Y.)  Examiner , 
Oct.  1877 ; Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  s.  v.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Fiah,  John  H.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman. graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y.;  in  1853  was  employed  as  chaplain  in  the 
United  States  army,  at  San  Saba;  in  1854  served  in 
the  same  capacity  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.;  in  1868 
was  removed  to  Fort  Rice;  in  1871  to  Fort  Randall, 
I>ak.,  and  there  remained  until  within  a short  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Oct.  21, 
1878,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  See  ProL  Episc. 
Almanac,  1879,  p.  168. 

Fish,  Simon,  a zealous  promoter  of  the  English 
reformation,  was  born  in  Kent,  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
died  about  1531.  He  published,  The  Supplicacyon  for 
the  Beggars,  a satire  upon  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  monks, 
friara,  and  the  popish  clergy  iu  general  (1526): — The 


Sum  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Dutch  (1530).  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Fisher,  Abiel,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Putney,  Vt.,  June  19, 1787.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1811;  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Kendrick ; was  ordained  an  evangelist 
in  Brandon,  June  15,  1815;  was  pastor  in  Bellingham, 
Mass.,  twelve  years;  in  West  Boylston,  three  years;  and 
subsequently  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.,  and 
Swansea  and  Sutton,  Mass.  He  died  at  West  Boylston, 
in  the  summer  of  1862.  He  was  one  of  the  “fathers” 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Massachusetts,  and  held 
in  high  esteem.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.295. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Fisher,  George  H.,  D.D.,  a Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1821,  and 
from  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminnry  in  1825; 
was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick  in  the 
same  year;  was  pastor  at  North  Branch  until  1830;  at 
Fishkill  until  1835;  at  Hudson  until  1841;  at  Broome 
Street,  New  York  city,  until  1855;  at  Utica  until  1859; 
at  Hackensack,  Second  Church,  from  1864  to  1870,  and 
was  then  made  pastor  emeritus.  He  died  at  the  last- 
named  place,  Nov.  23, 1874.  As  a preacher,  Dr.  Fisher 
stood  for  years  in  the  foremost  rank  in  his  denomina- 
tion, being  fluent  in  speech,  clear  in  statement,  and  ten- 
der in  manner.  He  was  for  six  years  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  for  the  eastern  department, 
and  published,  Divine  Providence  Proved  and  Illustrated , 
in  the  National  Preacher  (1848).  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  3d  ed.  p.  2C0. 

Fisher,  James,  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  se- 
cession from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
professor  of  divinity  to  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Synod, 
was  born  at  Bar,  Scotland,  Jan.  23, 1697.  He  commenced 
his  curriculum  in  Glasgow  in  1712,  and  closed  it  in  St. 
Andrews  in  1716;  and  then  entered  the  Divinity  Hall 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued 
six  sessions.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1722,  and 
for  some  time  supplied  pulpits  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery.  His  first  parish  was  at  Glcnisla,  Forfar- 
shire, and  in  1725  he  removed  to  Kinclaven.  In  1732 
he  took  an  active  part  in  denouncing  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  British  legislature  on  the  ecclesiastical 
liberties  of  Scotland,  before  the  General  Assembly,  which 
soon  resulted  in  his  being  suspended  from  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Fisher,  with  his  other  dissenting  brethren,  shortly 
afterwards  constituted  themselves  into  a presbytery, 
and  with  their  respective  congregations  thus  formed 
The  Associate  Presbytery.  After  various  fruitless  en- 
deavors on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly  to  induce 
Mr.  Fisher  to  return  to  the  Established  Chnrcli,  he,  in 
1741,  was  ejected  from  the  church  and  manse  of  Kin- 
claven, whence  he  removed  to  Glasgow  in  response  to 
a unanimous  call  from  a newly  organized  Church  hold- 
ing his  views,  which  he  served  continuously  for  over 
thirty  years.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1775.  Mr.  Fisher  was 
somewhat  under  the  middle  size,  well  proportioned,  had 
a lively,  affectionate,  cheerful  countenance,  easy  and 
alert  in  all  his  movements,  was  neat  in  dress,  and  or- 
derly and  punctual  in  all  his  affairs,  an  habitual  early 
riser,  and  a conscientious,  diligent  student.  His  pub- 
lished works  are,  The  Inestimable  Value  of  Divine  Truth, 
(Edinb.  1739): — Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  Considered  as 
the  Inexhaustible  Matter  of  Gospel  Preaching  (ibid. 
1741): — The  Character  of  a Faithful  Minister  of 
, Christ  (ibid.  1752): — The.  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism 
; Explained  by  Way  of  Question  and  Answer  (Glasgow, 
1753,  pt.  i,  8vo;  pt.  ii,  1760)  -.—Christ  the  Sole  and  Won- 
derful  Doer  in  the  Work  of  Man's  Redemption  (ibid. 
1755),  and  a few  revtews.  See  Memorials  of  Alexan- 
der Moncrieff  and  James  Fisher,  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Fathers,  1849,  p.  9 ; Fasti  Ecdts.  Scoticana,  ii,  802. 

Fisher,  John,  D.I).,  an  English  prelate,  was  lioni 
in  1718.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Petcrbor- 
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ough  and  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  London ; in  1766  was  ad- 
mitted at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.B.  in  1770;  in  1773  was  elected  a fellow  of 
St.John’s  College,  and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  A.M., 
in  1780  B.D.,  and  in  that  year  was  appointed  tutor  to 
his  royal  highness  prince  Edward,  afterwards  duke  of 
Kent.  In  1781  he  was  nominated  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  deputy  clerks  of  the  closet ; 
nnd  in  1783  elected  a fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries. In  1783,  his  attendance  upon  prince  Edward  ceas- 
ing upon  his  royal  highness  going  to  Germany  to  fin- 
ish his  education  there, he  went  to  Italy  for  his  health; 
but  was  recalled  from  Naples  in  1786,  and  appointed 
by  the  king  a canon  of  Windsor ; he  resigned  his  cau- 
onry  in  1803,  on  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter; 
at  the  end  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales;  in  1807  translated  to 
the  see  of  Salisbury,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death,  May  8, 1825.  Bishop  Fisher  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a sound  divine;  but  owing  to  the  numer- 
ous duties  which  devolved  upon  him  he  had  but  little 
leisure  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits.  He  published  a 
number  of  sermons  delivered  by  him  on  special  occa- 
sions, which  possess  superior  merit.  Sec  The  (Loud.) 
A trnual  Register,  1825,  p.  247. 

Fisher,  Jonathan  Parker,  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  about  1757.  He  was  matriculated  May 
7,  1774;  proceeded  A.M.  Oct.  10,  1780;  B.D.  May  22, 
1802;  and  grand  compounder  May  14,  1807.  He  died 
in  1838,  being  at  the  time  sub-dean  and  canon-residen- 
tiary of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  rector  of  Farringdon, 
Devonshire.  See  The  (Loud.)  Christian  Remembrancer, 
September,  1838,  p.  568. 

Fisher,  Nathaniel,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  July  8, 1742.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1763,  and  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts,  as  a schoolmaster  at  Granville,  Nova  Scotia. 
Having  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  ordination  in  1777,  he 
was  admitted  to  orders  by  the  bishop  of  London,  Sept. 
25;  not  long  after  arrived  at  Nova  Scotia  as  a mission- 
ary to  the  churches  at  Annapolis  and  Granville,  and 
remained  there  till  1781.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
invited  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Salem, 
Mass. ; but  on  arriving  in  that  commonwealth  he  was 
arrested  as  a subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  imprisoned. 
On  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  government 
he  was  released.  His  ministry  in  Salem  covered  a pe- 
riod of  thirty  years,  until  his  death,  Dec.  20, 1812.  Mr. 
F'iaher  actively  promoted  the  organization  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  sec- 
retary of  the  first  convention  of  the  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts ami  Rhode  Island  in  1784.  In  1790  he  was 
one  of  those  chosen  to  frame  the  constitution  for  the 
government  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in 
Massachusetts;  elected  a member  of  the  first  standing 
committee  of  the  diocese,  and  was  one  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  publish  the  revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
A volume  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  Sermons,  edited  by  judge  Jo- 
seph Story,  was  published  after  his  death.  His  style  of 
preaching  was  compact,  dignified,  and  vigorous.  Sec 
Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A mer.  Puljnt,  v,  328. 

Fisher,  Peter  S.,  a pious  and  successful  German 
Reformed  minister,  was  born  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  Oct. 
11, 1804 ; studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr. F. I-  Her- 
man ; was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1826,  and  placed 
over  some  congregations  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg. 
After  laboring  there  with  great  acceptance  for  seven 
years,  he  removed  to  Centre  County,  where  he  proved 
himself  a faithful  servant  of  Christ,  and  enjoyed  the 
nndiminished  confidence  of  the^wople  up  to  the  time 
of  his  removal  to  Bucks  County  in  1857.  Here  he  la- 
bored with  his  usual  zeal,  prudence,  and  success.  Mr. 
Fisher  always  manifested  a deep  interest  in  the  various 
benevolent  operations  of  the  Church,  especially  in  the 


cause  of  orphans.  He  died  very  suddenly,  May  22, 
1878,  universally  esteemed  He  is  thought  to  have 
preached  about  ten  thousand  sermons,  added  to  the 
Church  some  fifteen  hundred  members,  and  solemnized 
two  thousand  marriages.  See  Ref.  Church  Mess.,  June 
4,1873.  (D.Y.II.) 

Fisher,  Samuel  R-,  D.D.,  a prominent  minister 
of  the  (German)  Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Norris- 
town, Pa.,  June  2, 1810.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he 
evinced  a spirit  of  piety,  and  became  a full  member  of  the 
Church  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  About  this 
time  he  entered  the  family  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  George 
Wack,  in  part  as  servant-boy  and  partly  as  student. 
Here  he  remained  five  years.  In  1829  he  matriculated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  and  graduated  in 
1834.  Soon  afterwards  he  began  the  study  of  theology 
in  the  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  then  located 
at  Carlisle.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1836.  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Emmittsburg. 
Md.  He  remained  here  only  about  three  years,  wheo, 
in  1840,  he  became  identified  with  the  Publication  Soci- 
ety of  the  Reformed  Church,  located  at  Cbambend>urg, 
Pa.  In  1864  the  establishment  was  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where  Dr.  Fisher  continued  his  labors,  with 
slight  changes,  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Reformed  Church 
Messenger  and  superintendent  of  the  publication  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  He  died  at  Tiffin,  O.,  w hither  he 
had  gone  to  attend  the  General  Synod,  June  5,  1881. 
During  a period  of  forty  years  or  more.  Dr.  Fisher  acted 
as  stated  clerk  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  per- 
formed with  scrupulous  exactitude  and  fidelity.  In  the 
meantime,  also,  he  filled  other  stations  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility, serving  for  many  years  as  a member  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  the  theological  seminary  and  as 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  education.  In  every  position 
which  he  occupied  he  rendered  full  and  complete  satis- 
faction. He  was  a man  of  good  natural  endowments, 
fine  culture,  and  great  skill  in  the  practical  application 
and  use  of  his  acquirements.  He  was  also  noted  for  his 
extraordinary  energy  of  character,  perseverance,  ster- 
ling integrity,  and  wonderful  endurance.  The  amount 
of  work  which  be  accomplished  was  enormous.  Be- 
sides the  large  amount  of  writing  done  as  editor  of  the 
Messenger  and  stated  clerk  of  the  Synod,  he  published. 
Exercises  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism : — Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism Simplified: — Family  Assistant,  & book  of  devo- 
tions:— The  Rum  Plague,  translated  from  the  German. 
He  was  also  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Guardian 
and  the  Mercersburg  Rerietc.  See  Ref.  Church  Mess^ 
June  15, 1881.  (D.Y.H.) 

Fisher,  Samuel  Ware.  D.D.,  LL.DM  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  April 
5,  1814.  His  father  was  an  eminent  Presbyterian  min- 
ister in  that  town,  his  church  being  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  state.  Samuel  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1835; 
studied  theology  two  years  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  one 
year  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  ordained  pastor  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Here 
he  remained  a little  more  than  four  years,  and  then  w as 
installed,  Oct.  13,  1843,  over  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  From  Albany  he  removed  to  * 
Cincinnati,  O.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  successor  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  April,  1847. 
Here  he  had  a brilliant  and  eminently  successful  minis- 
try. A scries  of  sermons  preached  by  him  to  young 
men,  Three  Great  Temptations,  published  in  1852,  went 
through  six  editions.  In  the  fall  of  1858  he  was  inau- 
gurated president  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
mained in  office  eight  years.  He  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Westminster  Church  of  Utica,  Nov.  15, 1867,  and 
remained  four  years  in  that  position.  His  death  took 
place  at  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan.  18, 1874. 
See  Ring.  Fnn/clop.  of  Ohio,  p.  55;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Cnion 
! Theol.  Sent.  1876,  p.  13.  (J.  C.  S.) 
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Fisherman,  in  Chris- 
tum Art.  By  this  emblem 
our  Ix>rd  and  bis  disciples 
are  frequently  depicted  on 
ancient  monuments.  The 
net  is  more  rarely  represent- 
ed than  the  hook  and  line; 
but  the  net  of  St.  I'eter,  with 
the  Lord  Ashing  with  the 
line,  is  a device  of  the  papal 
signets.  At  San  Zenone,  in 
Verona,  the  patron  saint  is 
thus  represented,  and  this 
subject,  with  those  of  Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice,  Noah’s  ark, 
and  others,  on  the  bronze 
doors  and  marble  front  of 
that  most  important  church, 
are  specially  valuable  as  connecting  the  earlier  Lombard 
carvings  with  the  most  ancient  and  scriptural  subjects 


Symbolical  figure  of  the 
Divine  or  Apostolic  fish- 
er. (From  an  early  rep- 
resentation.) 


Delineation  of  a fisherman  drawing  forth  a huge  fish  front 
the  waters  at  Iloreb.  (From  the  Callixtlue  Catacomb.) 


of  primitive  church- work.  This  symbol,  like  the  vine, 
is  adopted  from  pagan  decorations,  which,  of  course, 
proves  its  antiquity. — Smith,  Did, 
of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Fiske,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  at 
Weston,  Mas*.,  Sept.  9,  1783.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College 
iu  1754;  became  pastor  May  28, 

1758,  in  the  Third  Precinct,  Brook- 
field, and  died  there,  Nov*.  25, 1799. 

He  had  a genius  for  progressive 
improvement.  His  preaching  was 
practical,  and  yet  abounded  in  the 
beauties  of  literary  composition. 

Besides  several  sermons,  two  vol- 
umes of  his  essays,  entitled  The 
Moral  Monitor,  are  among  his  published  works.  See 
Sprague,  Armais  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  i.  671. 

Fitch,  Chauncey  W.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  for  a number  of  years  rector  of  the 
church  in  Piqua,  O. ; in  1861,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. ; in  1864,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Jef- 
fersonville, and  chaplain  of  the  military  hospital  at 
that  place;  in  1866  was  appointed  post  - chaplain  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  Mich.,  a position  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  1875,  when  he  removed  to  Jeffer- 
sonville, ImL,  and  died  there,  July  13, 1878,  aged  seven- 
ty-seven years.  See  Prof.  Episc.  Almanac,  1879,  p.  168. 

Fitch,  Elijah,  a Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Windham,  Conn.,  iu  1746,  and  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1765.  After  preaching  for  a time  in  Frank-  } 
liit.  Mass.,  he  was  ordained,  Jan.  15,  1772,  at  Hopkin- 
ton.  as  colleague  with  Kev.  Samuel  Barrett,  who  died 
the  December  following,  when  Mr.  Fitch  became  sole 
pastor  of  the  church.  He  remained  in  office  until  his  1 
death,  Dec.  16,  1788.  He  was  a fine  scholar  and  poet,  ; 
as  well  as  an  excellent  minister.  See  Uist,  of  Mention 
Association,  p.  117.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Fitton.  James,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  New  England,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Mm,  in  1803,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  first  bishop  of  I 
Boston,  Dr.  Chcvcrus.  He  attended  the  first  Catholic 


Figure  of  the  Lord 

holding  in  his  hand 
a large  fish,  ns  if 
just  drawn  from 
the  sea.  ( From 
an  antique  glass 
cup.) 


school  in  New  England,  under  Rev.  Dr.  Matigtmn,  and 
was  for  a while  teacher  in  the  seminary  attached  to 
the  old  church  in  Franklin,  where  he  had  for  one  of 
his  pupils,  Dr.  Williams,  archbishop  of  Boston.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Fenwick, 
Dec.  23, 1827.  In  1829  he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  the 
Passamaquoddy  Indians,  in  Maine,  the  same  year  to 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  soon  established  his 
headquarters  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  purchased 
the  first  Cat  Itolic  church,  established  the  Catholic  Press, 
and  extended  his  labors  to  every  county  in  Connecticut. 
He  established  what  is  now  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  at  Worcester,  Maas.,  and  helped  build  the  Cath- 
olic cause  at  Northampton,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Newport, 
and  other  places  in  those  two  states.  In  August,  1855, 
he  was  transferred  to  East  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he 
founded  four  parishes.  He  also  established  several 
schools.  He  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  15,  1881.  Mr. 
Fitton  compiled  The  Triumph  of  Religion , edited  the 
Manual  of  St,  Joseph,  a prayer-book,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  n History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  New  Eng - 
bind  (1872).  “ His  work  its  seen  in  the  whole  history 
of  Catholicity  in  New  England.  No  page  can  bo  writ- 
ten without  his  impress  upon  it.  Wisdom  filled  his 
works;  wisdom  completed  them.  In  life  he  seemed  to 
us  what  he  really  was,  a model  priest”  (Bishop  Healy). 
See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  A nnuul , 1883,  p.  74. 

Fitz,  Daniel,  D.D,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1796;  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1818,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1825;  was  ordained  June  28,  1826,  jmstor 
of  South  Church,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  died  there,  Sept. 
2, 1869.  See  Trieu.  Cut.  of  Andover  Theol.  Sent,  1880, 
p.  64. 

Fitz-Geffrey  (or  Fitz-Geoffroi),  Charles,  an 
English  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Cornwall  about  1575; 
educated  at  Hroadgate-hall,  Oxford;  became  rector  of 
St.  Dominic’s,  in  bis  own  county,  and  died  in  1636.  He 
was  an  excellent  I,atin  poet,  liis  publications  are,  A f- 
fanice  sice  Epigrammatu , lib.  iii,  and  Cenotuphia,  lib. 
i (1601):— -a  religious  poem  called  the  Messed  Birth- 
day (1634, 1636),  lie  also  published  some  Sermons.  See 
Chalmers,  Bing.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Fitzgerald,  Gerald,  D.D.,  Hebrew  professor  in 
Dublin  University;  published  Originality  and  Perma- 
nence of  the  Biblical  Hebrew  (1796) : — A Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  (1799).  Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Bril,  and  A mer, 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Fitzherbert,  Thomas,  a zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
was  bom  in  Staffordshire  in  1552;  educated  at  Oxford; 
in  1614  became  a Jesuit  at  Rome,  and  wns  rector  of  the 
English  college  in  that  city  for  twenty-three  years. 
He  died  in  1640,  leaving  a treatise  concerning  Policy 
and  Religion  (1606-10),  and  several  Tracts  in  Defence 
of  the  Church.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  a.  v. 

Fitz- James,  Francois,  Due  de,  a French  prelate 
and  theologian,  was  born  at  Saint-Germa»n-en-I.aye, 
June  9,  1709.  He  renounced  his  family  dignities  to 
enter  the  clerical  life  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was 
appointed  abbot  of  Saint  Victor  in  1727.  He  became 
bishop  of  Soissons  in  1789,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
cardinal  of  Auvergne,  as  first  almoner  of  Louis  XV. 
This  prelate  taught  the  rigid  doctrines  of  Jansenism. 
He  died  at  Soissons,  July  19,  1764,  and  after  his  death 
his  works  were  published  under  the  title,  (Eurres  Pot - 
thumes  ( 1769-70,  3 vols.).  See  lloefcr,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Ghterule,  s.  v. 

Fitz- James,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  and  a 
distinguished  benefactor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  was 
a native  of  Somersetshire.  He  went  to  Oxford  about 
1459,  and  in  1465  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Mer- 
ton College;  in  1473  was  proctor;  iu  March,  1484.  vic- 
ar of  Miuehead,  and  about  the  same  time  rector  of  Aller, 
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in  Somersetshire.  In  May,  14%,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Rochester,  from  which,  January,  1503,  he  was 
translated  to  Chichester,  ami  in  March,  1505,  to  the  see  ; 
of  London.  He  died  Jan.  15,  1522.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Fitz-Jocelin,  Reginald,  an  English  prelate,  was 
the  son  of  Jocelin,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  bora  in 
1141.  Early  in  life  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Salisbury ; when  thirty-three  he  was  elected  to  the  im- 
portant see  of  Rath  and  Wells,  in  1174.  He  accom- 
panied the  archbishop-elect  of  Canterbury  to  Home  soon 
after,  and  was  consecrated  at  the  Church  of  Su  John  de 
Maurienne,  in  Savoy,  by  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. On  his  return  to  England  he  was  enthroned  in 
great  state.  There  was  some  opposition  to  this  ap- 
pointment. Reginald  appears  to  have  been  a weak, 
well-meaning  man,  probably  under  the  influence  of  his 
associates.  In  1191  he  was  very  unexpectedly  elected 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Reginald  sent  to  Rome  for 
the  pallium,  and  would  have  gone  himself  had  he  not 
been  detained  by  illness.  Meantime  his  illness  in- 
creased, and  he  said  “ It  is  Cod’s  will  that  I should  not 
be  an  archbishop,  and  my  will  submits  to  his,”  lie 
died  Dec.  26,  1191.  See  Ilook,  Licet  of  the  Abpt.  of 
Canterbury,  ii,  574  sq. 

Fitzpatrick,  John  Bernard,  D.D.,  a Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  was  born  of  Irish  parents,  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  1, 1812.  He  received  his  education  at  Bos- 
ton, the  College  of  Montreal,  and  the  Sulpitian  Semina- 
ry, Paris.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1840,  in  1844  was 
consecrated  coadjutor-bishop  of  Boston,  and  in  1846  suc- 
ceeded bishop  Fenwick  in  the  episcopacv.  He  died 
Feb.  13,  1866. 

Fitz-Ralph,  Richard,  an  Irish  prelate,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  Devonshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  in  1347  was  created  archbishop 
of  Armagh.  He  was  a strenuous  opponent  of  the  men- 
dicant orders;  and  being  in  London  at  a time  when  a 
warm  contest  was  carried  on  between  the  friars  and 
secular  clergy,  about  preaching,  bearing  confessions,  etc., 
be  delivered  several  sermons,  in  which  he  laid  down 
nine  conclusions  against  the  mendicants.  Upon  com- 
plaint made  by  the  latter  to  the  pope,  Richard  was  or- 
dered to  appear  at  Avignon,  which  he  did,  and  well ! 
defended  his  views.  Miracles  were  attributed  to  him  } 
after  his  decease,  in  1360,  and  a fruitless  application  for 
his  canonization  was  made  to  Boniface  IX.  He  wrote,  | 
Sermones  ad  (,'ructm  I A>ndinen*em  (1356): — A dr r nut 
Errores  Armtnorum  (Paris,  1612): — Defmsio  Curate-  \ 
rum  Adrenut  Entires  Mendicant es,  etc.  (Paris,  1496) J 
IH  Laudibus  S.  Ikipara,  Baylc  says  that  he  trans- 
lated the  New  Test,  into  Irish. — London,  Eccles.  Diet. 
a.  v.  Armachanus. 

Fitzaimon,  Henry,  a zealous  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  1569,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  1644. 
He  published  a Justification  of  the  Mom  (1611): — a 
Catalogue  of  the  frith  Saints  (1621),  and  some  other 
theological  treatises  in  defence  of  his  faith.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  •! 
A uthort,  s.  v. 

Fitzsimon,  Patrick,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
dean  of  Dublin,  and  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Dublin 
in  1763,  having  previously  been  parish  priest  of  St. 
Audcon's.  He  tilled  this  see  six  years,  and  died  in 
Francis  Street,  Dublin,  in  1769.  His  life  seems  to  have 
been  so  unobtrusive  and  purely  ecclesiastical  as  to  leave 
no  materials  of  interest  for  a memoir.  See  D’Alton, 
M emoirt  oj'  the  .4  bpt.  of  Dublin , p.  47 1 . 

Fitzsimon, Walter,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  a bach- 
elor of  civil  and  canon  law,  a learned  divine  and  phi- 
losopher, precentor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  whose  chap- 
ter he  represented  as  proxy  in  a parliament  of  1478. 
On  June  14,  1484.  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin, and  consecrated  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Sept.  26  i 
following.  In  1487  this  prelate  was  one  of  those  who  ■ 
espoused  the  cause  of  Lambert  Simnd,  and  were  ac- 


cessory to  his  coronation  in  Christ  Church.  In  1488 
Fitzsimon  was  permitted  to  renew  his  allegiance,  and 
receive  pardon  through  Sir  Richard  Edgecombe.  In 
1492  this  prelate  was  made  deputy  to  Jasper,  duke  of 
Bedford.  While  in  this  situation  be  endeavored  to 
promote  industrious  habits  among  the  more  indolent 
of  the  people.  In  14%  he  held  a provincial  synod  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  which  occasion  an 
annual  contribution  for  seven  years  was  settled  by  the 
clergy  of  the  province,  to  provide  salaries  for  the  lec- 
turers of  the  university  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  In 
May  of  the  same  year  be  granted  to  John  Alleyne, 
dean  of  Su  Patrick's,  license  to  build  a hospital  for  the 
relief  of  poor  Catholics.  In  1508  he  was  deputy  to 
Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  in  15%  lord  - chancellor. 
He  died  May  14,  1511,  at  Finglass.  See  D’Alton,  Me- 
moirs of  the  Abpt.  of  Dublin,  p.  171. 

Fix,  Christian  Gornirxr,  a Lutheran  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Chemnitz,  June  5,  1761,  and  died  there, 
Jan.  6, 1809.  He  published,  Der  Kursachtische  Kirrhew- 
staal  vor  der  Reformation  (Freiburg,  1806, 1807, 3 vols.) : 
— Abritt  der  K u rsdchsischm  Kirchen-  und  Consistorial- 
rerfatsuttg  (Leipsic,  1795, 2 vols.) : — deist  lido  Stalittik 
row  KOmgreich  Sachsen  (Giessen,  1800).  See  Winer, 
llaudbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  800.  (B.  P.) 

Flabellum  (fan ; Gr.  pswiitov).  Among  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  use  of  this  implement  during  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist.  Having  its  birthplace  and  earliest  borne  in 
a climate  teeming  with  insect  life,  where  food  exposed 
uncovered  is  instantly  blackened  and  polluted  by  swarms 
of  flies,  it  was  natural  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  its 
sacramental  feast  should  be  guarded  from  defilement  by 
the  customary  precautions.  The  fubellum  having  been 


Qreek  Flubcllnm. 

once  introduced  among  the  furniture  of  the  altar  for 
necessary  uses,  in  process  of  time  became  one  of  its  reg- 
ular ornaments,  and  was  thus  transferred  to  the  more 
temperate  climates  of  the  West,  where  its  original  pur- 
pose was  almost  forgotten. 

The  earliest  notice  of  it  as  a liturgical  ornament  is 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  which  direct  that  after 
the  oblation,  before  and  during  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion, two  deacons  are  to  stand,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  altar,  holding  a fabellum  made  of  thin  membrane 
(parchment),  or  of  peacock  feathers,  or  of  fine  linen, 
and  quietly  drive  away  the  dies  and  other  small  in- 
sects, that  they  strike  not  against  the  vessels.  In  the 
liturgies  also  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  the  deacons  are 
directed  to  fan  the  holy  oblations  during  tbe  prayer  of 
consecration.  This  fanning  ceased  with  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  was  not  resumed.  Early  writers  furnish 
many  notices  of  the  use  of  the  fabellum  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  liturgical  ceremonial.  Maschas  {Prat.  Spirit. 
1%),  when  narrating  how  some  shepherd  boys  near 
Apamea  were  imitating  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist 
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in  childish  sport,  is  careful  to  mention  that  two  of  the 
children  stood  on  either  side  of  the  celebrant,  vibrating 
their  handkerchiefs  like  fans. 

A«  the  deacons  were  the  officers  appointed  to  wave 
the  fan  over  the  sacred  oblations,  its  delivery  consti- 
tutes a part  of  many  of  the  Oriental  forms  for  the  ordi- 
nation to  the  diaconate.  After  the  stole  has  been  given 


Liturgical  Flnbellum  of  the  Abbey  of  Tournus. 


Deacon  fanning  the  Infant  Saviour  Seated  on  the  Knees 
of  his  Mother.  (From  n gilded  glass  found  in  the  Cat- 
acombs.) 

and  placed  on  the  left  shoulder,  the  holy  fan  is  put  into 
the  deacon's  hands,  and  he  is  placed  “ at  the  side  of  the 
holy  table  to  fan and  again,  the  deacon  is  directed  to 
take  the  fan  and  stand  at  the  right  side  of  the  table, 
and  wave  it  over  the  holy  things.  See  cut  under  Ele- 
vation of  the  Host. 

Although  there  is  no  mention  of  the  flubtUum  in  the 


] Latin  ritual  books,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  used 
by  the  Western  Church  at  an  early  time.  The  fan  ap- 
pears  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  there,  and  to 
have  almost  entirely  ceased  by  the  14th  century.  At 
the  present  day,  the  only  relic  of  the  usage  is  in  the 
magnificent  fans  of  peacocks'  feathers  carried  by  the 
attendants  of  the  pope  in  solemn  processions  on  certain 
great  festivals. 

Though  the  original  intention  of  the  fan  was  one  of 
simple  utility,  various  mystical  meanings  collected  round 
it.  Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  idea  that 
these  feather  fans  typified  the  cherubim  and  seraphim 
surrounding  the  holy  throne.  Hermanns  also  holds 
( Conlemp . Rer.  Eccles.  p.  157)  that  the  vibration  of  the 
fans  typifies  the  tremor  and  astonishment  of  the  angels 
at  our  Lord’s  Passion.  Wc  find  the  same  idea  in  a 
passage  from  the  monk  Job,  given  by  l’hotius,  who  also 
states  (Cod.  v,  25)  that  number  purpose  of  the  vibration 
of  the  fans  was  the  raising  of  the  mind  from  the  mate- 
rial elements  of  the  cucharist,  and  fixing  them  on  the 
spiritual  realities. 

See  Martignv,  De  t Usage  du  Flabellum ; Bingham, 
Christ.  A ntiq.  viii,  6,  § 21 ; x v,  8,  § G ; Bonn,  Rer.  I.iturg.  i, 
25,  § ti ; Atigusti,  Christ/.  A rchiiol.  iii,  536  sq. ; A reboot. 
Jour,  v,  200 ; xiv,  17 ; Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  V. 

Flaccilla  (sometimes  written  Placilla  or  Placidia), 
an  early  Christian  empress,  was  a Spaniard  by  birth, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  daughter  of  Antonins  (prsefcct  of 
Haul) ; was  married  to  Theodosius  I,  in  376,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children.  She  was  a woman  of  great 
virtue  and  charity;  died  apparently  in  385, and  is  com- 
memorated as  a saint  in  the  Creek  Church  on  Sept.  14. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Jiiog.  s.  v. 

Flaccillus  (written  also  Fladllus,  Placillus,  Fla - 
citus,  Placetus,  and  Placentius),  Arian  bishop  of  Anti- 
och, A.  I).  333-312. 

Flachs,  StGiSMiND  Andreas,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Hermanv,  was  born  Nov.  21,  1692,  studied  at 
Lcipsio.  where  he  was  also  adjunctus  of  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty,  nnd  died  nt  Lcisuig,  in  Saxony,  in  1745, 
leaving,  De  Restitute  wlis  Duobus  Versibus  Jos.  21  (Leip- 
sic,  1714): — De  Casu  Stcllarum  in  Fine  Mundi  (ibid. 
1718) : — De  Vocibus  avali  XiyopivoiQ  in  Epistola 
Jacobi  (ibid.  1727) : — Einleitung  zur  A ugsburgischen  Con- 
fission  (ibid.  1730).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  272 ; Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  282 ; Jochor,  AUgemeities 
G elek rten-Lexilxm,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Flacksenius,  Jacobus,  a Finnish  theologian  and 
physician,  a native  of  Mackyla,  was  provost  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Abo.  In  1665  he  taught  logic  and  meta- 
physics in  that  same  city;  in  1679  he  lectured  on  the- 
ology, and  died  in  1696,  leaving,  Institntiones  Pneumati- 
cs (Abo,  166-1): — Collegium  Logicum  (ibid.  1678).  See 
Hoefer,  Nouc.  Ding.  Gene  rule,  g.  v. 

Flacksenius,  Johann,  n Lutheran  theologian 
and  prelate  of  Finland,  was  born  at  Mackyla  in  1636. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Abo,  of  which  he  be- 
came secretary  in  1665.  Still  later  he  was  successively 
connected  with  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  1669,  and  pastor  in  1682.  Finally  he 
became  bishop  of  Wiborg,  nnd  died  July  11, 1708,  leav- 
ing, among  other  works,  Oralio  Funebris  in  A hit um  M. 
A ndreee  Thuronis, etc.  (Abo,  1665) : — De  Ecclesia  Ejusque 
Subjedo,  etc.  (1689) : — Sglloge  Systematum  Theologies , 
etc.  (ibid.  1690):  — Chroiwlogia  Sacra  (ibid.  1692): — 
Harmonies!  Evangrlicte  (ibid.  1701).  See  Hoefer,  Astir. 
Bing.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Flaget,  Benedict  Joseph,  a Homan  Catholic  prel- 
ate, wns  born  nt  Courtenay,  Auvergne.  Nov.  7, 1763.  I le 
entered  the  Sulpitian  seminar}’  at  Clermont,  nnd  after 
his  ordination  wns  received  into  the  society  of  St.  Sul- 
pice.  As  the  troubles  of  the  French  revolution  came 
on  he  offered  himself  to  bishop  Carroll  for  service  in 
America,  nnd  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  7, 1793.  His 
first  mission  was  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  one  of  the  oldest 
French  settlements  in  the  West,  whence  he  was  recalled 
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In  1795  to  assume  a professorship  in  Georgetown  Col- 
lege. On  Nov.  4,  1810,  ho  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  new  diocese  of  Bardstown.  His  zealous  labors  ex- 
tended to  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  He  established 
a seminary  in  his  new  diocese,  and  by  the  aid  of  priests 
like  David,  Elder,  Byrne,  and  the  Dominican  and  Jes- 
uit fathers,  institutions  arose  to  meet  the  needs  of  his 
flock.  In  1832  his  resignation  of  his  see  was  accepted, 
but,  with  Dr.  Chalrat  as  coadjutor,  he  was  reinstated. 
Bishop  Flaget  then  visited  Home,  when  the  pope  urged 
him  to  travel  through  France  and  Northern  Italy,  to 
commend  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.  Cures  said  to  have  been  effected  by  his  prayers 
added  to  the  force  of  his  reputation.  Returning  to 
Kentucky,  he  resumed  his  toilsome  labors.  After  his 
sec  was  removed  to  Louisville,  Dr.  Chalrat  resigned,  and 
M.  J.  Spalding,  afterwards  the  learned  archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  succeeded  him.  Bishop  F’lagct  closed  his 
long  and  laborious  life,  Feb.  1 1, 1850.  Sec  Cath.  A Ima - 
nac,  1872,  p.  57 ; De  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hitt,  of  the  Calh. 
Church  in  the  United  States,  p.70,538. 

Flambard  (or  Paesefiabere ),  Ranulph  (or 
Ralph),  an  English  prelate,  and  justiciar  under  William 
Rufus,  was  a Norman  of  low  birth,  who  came  to  England 
in  the  train  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1066.  He  took 
holy  orders,  obtained  several  Church  preferments,  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  made 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s.  lie  afterwards  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  William  II,  who  made  him  his  chaplain.  By  his 
unscrupulous  artifices  with  the  king  he  raised  himself  to 
the  highest  places  in  Church  and  State.  lie  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  man  to  apply  feudalism  to  the  estates 
of  the  Church.  He  suggested  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  fiefs  or  benefices  held  of  the  king,  which  at 
ever)'  vacancy  should  devolve  to  the  crown  till  the  va- 
cancy was  supplied.  After  the  death  of  Laufranc  the 
king  gave  himself  up  unreservedly  to  Flamlmrd.  The 
justiciar  obtained  for  himself  the  custody  of  the  vacant 
abbeys  of  Winchester  and  Chertsev,  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  llis  oj>- 
pressive  measures  brought  him  into  such  odium  that 
an  attempt  was  made  in  1099  to  murder  him  at  sea, 
which,  however,  proved  unsuccessful.  He  was  then 
rewarded  with  the  see  of  Durham,  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  king  £1000.  On  the  death  of  Will- 
iam II,  in  1100,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  “the 
first  mnn,”  says  Freeman,  “ recorded  to  have  dwelled  as 
a prisoner  in  the  Conqueror’s  fortress."  In  February 
of  the  following  year  he  managed  to  escape  from  his 
prison,  and  fled  to  Normandy.  There  he  joined  duke 
Robert,  instigated  him  to  invade  England,  whither  he 
returned  with  him.  lie  was  afterwards  restored  to  his 
see,  and  appears  to  have  attended  to  his  duties  faith- 
fully the  rest  of  his  life.  He  completed  his  cathedral, 
built  Norham  castle,  and  fortified  Durham.  He  en- 
dowed the  college  of  Christchurch,  and  founded  the 
priory  of  Motitsford.  He  died  Sept.  5, 1128.  See  Kn- 
cyclojt.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Flaminia,  the  name  of  a young  priestess,  who  as- 
sisted the  Flaminicu  in  her  sacred  duties.  This  was 
also  the  name  given  to  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis , 
from  which  no  one  could  carry  out  fire  except  for  sacred 
purposes. 

Flaminlca,  the  wife  of  the  Flamen  Dialit  (see  Fla- 
mf.n),  or  priest  of  Jupiter,  among  the  ancient  Homans. 
She  was  put  under  the  same  restrictions  as  her  husband, 
and  if  she  died  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office. 
She  sacrificed  a ram  to  Jupiter  on  each  of  the  Kundina 
(q.  v.). 

Flaminio  (originally  Tarrabini ),  Marco  Anto- 
nio, an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Seravalle,  in 
1498,  studied  philosophy  at  Bologna,  attached  himself 
to  various  ecclesiastics,  and  died  at  Home,  Feb.  18,  1550, 
judge  of  St.  l’ctcr.  He  w as  appointed  secretary  for  the 
Council  of  Trent,  but,  being  of  a friendly  dis|>osition 
towards  Luther  and  his  work,  lie  refused  to  accept  the 


appointment.  He  wrote  several  poetical  works,  espe- 
cially, In  Librum  Psalmorum  Brevis  Explanatio  (Ven- 
ice, 1545).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  Theol.  Lit.  i,  207 ; 
Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  282;  Jbcher,  Allyemeines  (ielehrten- 
Ixxikon,  s.  v. ; Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  A our. 
Biog.  Cent  rale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Flanders,  Chaiu.es  Worth kn,  D.D.,  a Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  in  February, 
1807.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1839 ; pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  with  Kev.  John  Wavland, 
I).D.  (a  brother  of  Dr.  F.  Wavland),  then  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Salem;  was  ordained  over  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Danvers,  Nov.  11, 1840,  remain- 
ing there  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  be  took  charge  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Concord,  N.  H. ; and  sub- 
sequently was  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  in  Kennebunk- 
port,  Me.,  and  Wcstboro  and  Beverly  Farms,  Maas.  He 
died  at  Beverly,  Aug.  2, 1875.  (J.  C.  S.) 

FlavlSnus,  the  second  of  that  name,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, A.D.  498-512,  was  weak  and  vacillating  in  moral 
character,  originally  a monk  at  Tilmognon,  in  Cu*le- 
Syria,  later  nuncio  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  at  the  im- 
perial court  in  Constantinople,  and  was  deposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Monophysite  troubles  at  Alexandria, 
ending  his  life  in  banishment,  A.D.  518.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Fleck,  Ferdinand  Florkns,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  April  6,  1800,  and 
died,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  at  Lcipsic,  in 
1849,  leaving,  De  Regno  Christi  (Leipsic.  1826) : — De 
Regno  Dieino  (ibid.  1829): — Otium  Theologirum  (ibid. 
1881): — Wissenschaftliche  Rrise,  etc.  (ibid.  1835-88,  2 
vols.) : — Die  1 'ertheidiguvg  det  Ch  ristenth  unit  (ibid.  1842): 
— System  der  christlichen  Dogmatik  (ibid.  1847): — Der 
Fortschritt  det  Menschtvgeschlechts  (Giessen,  1848).  He 
also  edited  Tesfumcntum  Forum,  Yulgata  Edi/iottis, 
etc.  (Leipsic,  1840).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  Theol. 
Lit. a,  440;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  363.  (B.  P.) 

Fleetwood,  John,  D.D.,  probably  an  assumed 
name  for  the  author  of  the  Christian  Prayer-book 
(Lend.  1772): — Christian  Dictionary  (1773):—  Life  of 
Christ  (often  printed,  and  formerly  very  popular) : — and 
Licet  of  the  Apostles , John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Virgin 
Maty  (Glasgow,  1818).  Sec  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A Uthors,  s.  v. 

Flekeles,  Elkazar  ben- David,  a Jewish  rabbi, 
was  born  at  Prague  in  1754.  and  died  there  in  1826, 
| leaving  TH  rSHX,  a disquisition  and  criticism  of  the 
■sect  of  the  Sabbatha-ans  in  Prague,  (1800):  — 

"1*221,  a collection  of  derashas,  in  which  he  vents  his 
ire  against  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  especially  against 
the  school  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1787): — rzxilS 
on  the  holy  names  of  God  in  the  Scripture 
(1812).  See  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  283  sq. ; Spitz, 

or  Biography  of  Flekeles  (Prague,  1827).  (B.  P.) 

Flemael  (Fr.  Fie  made),  Bkrtholet,  an  eminent 
Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  Liege  in  1614,  and  was 
a pupil  of  Gerard  Doufflest,  at  Liege,  whence  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  studied  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  He 
soon  gained  distinction,  and  was  invited  to  Florence  by 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  do  some  work.  He  went 
to  Paris,  and  painted  for  the  cupoln  of  the  Carmelites, 
Elijah  taken  up  into  Hearen,  and  Elisha  Receiving  the 
Mantle  of  the  Prophet.  He  also  painted  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  for  the  sacristy  of  the  Auguslincs.  lie  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  in  1647,  and  was  employed  in 
many  im|>ortant  works  for  the  churches,  the  first  of 
which  was  The  Crucifixion,  for  one  of  the  collegiato 
chapels,  which  gained  him  great  reputation.  Some  of 
his  other  princifial  works  are,  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross ; 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul;  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and  The  Crucifixion. 
j He  was  elected  a member,  and  subsequently  a professor, 

I of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  He  died  at  Liege  in 
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1675.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rtt,  8.  v. ; 
Hoefcr,  A'ottr,  Biog.  Gate  rale,  8.  r. 

Fleming,  Alexander  (1),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergy- 
man. son  of  a farmer  in  Hawk  wood,  was  born  July  30, 
1747;  licensed  to  preach  March  28,  1780;  presented  by 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  living  at  Hamilton,  second 
charge,  and  ordained  Nov.  17,  1785;  appointed  one  of 
the  king’s  chaplains  in  ordinary  in  Scotland,  Sept.  7, 
1799,  and  died  May  28,  1830.  Sec  Fasti  Ecclet.  Scoti- 
eaner,  ii,  2C1. 

Fleming,  Alexander  (2),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergy- 
man, graduated  at  Glasgow  University;  was  licensed 
to  preach  Jan.  20.  1801 ; elected  by  the  parishioners  to 
the  living  at  Neilston,  Paisley,  in  June,  and  ordained 
Sept.  27,  1804.  The  parishioners,  in  1826,  refused  to 
take  the  sittings  by  auction,  which  led  to  protracted 
litigation,  ending  in  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
April,  1834.  The  assembly  publicly  thanked  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, in  1833,  for  his  zeal,  labors,  and  great  exertions  in 
the  cause.  The  want  of  increased  accommodation  be- 
ing felt  in  many  other  places  gave  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  of  the  assembly  in  May,  1828,  for 
Church  accommodation,  which  merged  in  May,  1835, 
into  that  of  the  committee  for  Church  extension,  and 
has  led  to  the  erection  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  additional  churches  and  parishes.  Dr.  Fleming 
died  June  10,  1845,  aged  seventy-four  years.  His  pub- 
lications were  numerous,  and  treated  chiefly  of  Church 
matters  in  controversy  at  the  time,  one  of  which  re- 
lated to  the  building  and  endowing  of  churches.  He 
printed  .4  n Historical  Lecture  on  Teinds  (1835): — a 
Sermon  preached  at  the  admission  of  Rev.  R.  Steven- 
son (1836): — A Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1842): — An 
Account  of  the  Parish  of  Neilston.  See  Fasti  Kccles. 
Scoticana,  ii,  231, 232. 

Fleming,  Caleb,  D.D.,  a distinguished  English 
Independent  minister,  was  born  nt  Nottingham  in  1698, 
and  studied  classical  and  scientific  subjects  and  mathe- 
matics under  able  teachers  in  Nottingham  and  London. 
The  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Carlisle  made  him  hand- 
some and  liberal  ofTers  to  enter  the  Church,  but  his 
preference  was  for  nonconformity,  and  he  accepted  a 
pastorate  in  Bartholomew  Close  in  1738,  with  a small 
salary,  lie  objected  to  a confession  of  faith  and  to  the 
imposition  of  hands.  In  1753  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Foster  as  minister  at  Pinner's  Hall.  Here  he 
labored  till  his  death,  July  21,  1779.  Ilia  published 
works  are  mostly  of  a controversial  character,  the  first 
issued  in  1729,  the  last  in  1775,  and  they  are  fifty  in 
number.  They  show’  much  learning  and  research,  but 
his  doctrines  were  Socinian  in  character,  and  they  im- 
bittered  his  temper  and  kept  him  in  a continual  atmos- 
phere of  contention  and  disputation.  Sec  Wilson,  Dis- 
senting Churches,  ii,  283. 

Fleming,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son 
of  William  F-.  minister  of  Houston,  was  licensed  to 
preach  April  24,  1734;  called  in  January  to  the  living 
at  Kilmalcolm,  ordained  June  23,  1737,  and  died  June 
30, 1787,  aged  seventy-five  years.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  talents,  knowledge,  conduct,  and  piety,  which 
commanded  the  highest  esteem  and  respect.  See  Fasti 
Kccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  251. 

Fleming,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son 
of  Alexander,  of  Bathgate,  was  bom  Jan.  10,  1785;  li- 
censed to  preach  April  22,  1806;  called  to  the  living  at 
Bressay  in  August,  and  ordained  Sept.  22, 1808;  trans- 
ferred to  Flisk,  Cupar,  in  1810,  and  admitted  April  18, 
1811;  promoted  to  Clackmannan,  Sept.  4,  1832;  admit- 
ted professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
and  King's  College,  Aberdeen ; but  in  1843,  having  be- 
come identified  with  the  Free  Church,  he  resigned  his 
position,  and  two  years  later  became  professor  of  natu- 
ral science  in  the  Free  Church  College  of  Edinburgh. 
He  died  Nov.  18, 1857.  His  writings  were  chiefly  sci- 
entific. See  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  251,  494,  697 ; 
iii,  424, 697. 


Fleming,  Patrick,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastic and  writer,  was  born  nt  Louth,  April  17,  1599. 
He  was  ap|>ointed  lecturer  of  divinity  at  Prague,  where 
he  remained  until  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony  in  1631,  when  he  was  murdered.  He  pub- 
lished Collectanea  Sacra , or  Lives  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
Saints  (1667).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v.;  Alli- 
bonc,  Did.  of  Brit,  ami  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Fleming  (or  Flemmynge),  Richard,  an  Eng- 
lish prelnte,  and  the  founder  of  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford, was  born  nt  Crofton,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1360,  and 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford.  In  1406  he 
was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  South  Newbold,  in  the 
Church  of  York,  and  in  1407  was  proctor  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1415,  being  rector  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
lie  exchanged  his  prebend  of  South  Newbold  for  that 
of  Langford,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York,  and  in 
April,  1420,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Lincoln.  In 
1428  he  executed  that  decree  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance which  ordered  that  the  bones  of  Wycklif  should 
be  taken  up  and  burned.  He  died  at  Sleford,  Jan.  25, 
1431.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  a.  v. 

Fleming,  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  of 
the  family  of  the  barons  of  Slanc,  was  a Franciscan  friar, 
and  for  some  time  a professor  of  theology  in  Louvain. 
He  was  made  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Oct.  23, 1623.  In 
conformity  with  a proclamation  issued  by  lord  Falk- 
land, in  April,  1629,  the  archbishop  and  mayor  of  Dub- 
lin seized  upon  several  priests  in  that  city  in  the  act  of 
saying  mass,  their  ornaments  were  taken  front  them,  the 
images  battered  and  destroyed,  and  the  priests  and  friars 
were  delivered  up  to  the  soldiers.  Between  the  years 
1633  and  1640,  Dr.  Fleming’s  life  appears  to  have  been 
passed  in  the  unobtrusive  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical 
duties.  In  1640  he  presided  at  a provincial  council, 
which  was  held  at  Tycrogher,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
In  1642  archbishop  Fleming,  being  much  annoyed  with 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  sent  the  Rev.  Joseph  Everard 
to  appear  as  his  proxy  at  the  synod  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy,  which  met  at  Kilkenny  in  May  of  that  year. 
On  June  20,  1643,  archbishop  Fleming  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  were  the  only  prelates  who  signed  the 
commission  authorizing  Nicholns,  viscount  Gormauston, 
Lucas  Dillon,  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  and  others,  to  treat 
with  the  marquis  of  Ormond  for  the  cessation  of  arms. 
In  July,  1644,  he  was  present  at  the  general  assembly, 
when  the  oath  of  association  was  agreed  upon,  whereby 
every  confederate  swore  to  bear  true  faitlt  and  allegi- 
giance  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  to  maintain  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  Ireland,  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  to  obey  the  orders  and  decrees  of  i he 
supreme  council.  In  1649  he  was  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  declaration,  at  Clonmacnoise,  reconciling  all 
former  differences.  In  October,  1650,  this  prelate,  in 
person,  at  Galway,  signed  the  document  authorizing 
Dr.  Nicholas  French,  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  Hugh  Roch- 
fort,  to  treat  and  agree  with  any  Catholic  prince,  state, 
republic,  or  person  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion.  lie  died 
about  1666.  See  D’Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Alps,  of 
Dublin,  p.  390. 

Fleming,  Thomas  (2),  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
a native  of  Kirkmichael,  was  educated  at  the  parish- 
school  of  Blairgowrie,  at  the  grammar-school,  I’erth, 
and  at  the  universities  of  St,  Andrews  and  Edinburgh. 
He  became  tutor  to  Robert  Haldane,  of  Airthrey,  nnd 
his  brother,  who  were  the  founders  of  the  Tabernacle 
Church;  was  licensed  to  preach  Nov.  6,  1777;  called 
March  4 to  the  living  at  Kirkmichael,  and  ordained 
April  29,  1779;  transferred  to  Kenmore  July  4,  1780, 
and  presented  to  the  living  by  the  earl  of  Hreadal- 
bane;  promoted  to  Kirkcaldy  by  George  III,  in  July, 
1788 ; transferred  to  Lady  Yester’s  Chapel  of  Ease 
in  Edinburgh,  April  17,  1806,  and  died  July  19,  1824, 
aged  seventy  years.  He  was  characterized  by  enlight- 
ened piety,  holy  deportment,  the  diligent  discharge  of 
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public  and  private  duty,  and  the  strenuous  opposition  ' 
he  gave  to  iutidelitv  and  vice-  The  benevolent  insti- 
unions  of  Edinburgh  reaped  much  advantage  from  his 
friendly  counsels  and  aid;  he  gave  particular  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  George  Heriot's  Hospital,  the  Orphan 
Hospital,  the  Edinburgh  Education  .Society,  and  the  ; 
Christian  Knowledge  Society.  He  published  three  sin- 
gle Sermons  (1790-1809) : — Sermons  (Edinburgh,  1826) : 
— A Remarkable  Agitation  of  the  Waters  of  l.och  Tay 
(Trans.  Koval  Soc.  Edinb.): — An  Account  of  the  Parish 
of  Kirkcaldy: — Memoir  of  Robert  Cat  heart,  Esq.,  of 
Drum.  He  translated  the  Shorter  Catechism  into  Gae- 
lic, and  assisted  in  revising  the  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures into  Gaelic.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance , i,  64 ; ii, 
516, 804, 824. 

Fleming,  William,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  a 
native  of  Strathaven.  studied  at  Glasgow  University; 
was  licensed  to  preach  April  28, 1818;  became  assistant 
in  succession  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Pollock,  of  Govan,  and  Dr. 
Taylor, of  St.  Enoch's,  Glasgow ; was  presented  by  George 
IV,  in  February,  1826,  to  the  living  at  Westruther,  and 
ordained  May  11;  transferred  to  Old  Kilpatrick  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  Having  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  in  Glasgow  University,  he 
resigned  his  benefice  Oct.  23,  1832,  and  died  March  3, 
1866,  aged  seventy-four  years.  See  Fasti  Kcclts.  Sco- 
ticuncr,  i,  537 ; ii,  362. 

Flemish  Version  of  tiie  Sckipturks.  This  is 
merely  a dialectic  variety  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  spoken 
in  East  and  West  Flanders,  in  Antwerp,  and  in  part  of 
Limburg.  It  is  also  spoken  in  the  arrondissements  of 
Brussels  and  Louvain,  in  Brabant,  and  even  in  parts 
of  the  neighboring  departments  of  France.  The  first 
printed  edition  of  the  Belgic  or  Flemish  Bible  appears 
to  have  been  that  published  at  Delft  in  1477,  and  again 
at  Gouda  in  1479.  Other  editions  were  printed  at  Ant- 
werp in  1518  and  1525.  In  1526  another  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Belgic  was  made  by  several  learned 
men,  and  published  at  Antwerp.  The  next  edition  was 
that  of  the  Old  Test,  by  William  Vosterman,  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1528;  the  New  Test,  was  published 
in  1531,  and  again  in  1533.  This  edition  was  followed 
by  others,  almost  too  numerous  to  be  here  sjiecified. 
Many  of  these  editions  were  afterwards  prohibited  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  their  continued  publication  was 
suspended  by  the  edict  of  Charles  V,  in  1546.  In  spite 
of  this  edict,  certain  divines  of  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain, among  others  Nicholas  von  Wingb,  a regular  canon 
of  Louvain,  undertook  the  revision  and  correction  of  the 
Belgic  version  according  to  the  last  revision  of  the  Vul- 
gate, and  this  revised  edition  was  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor,  at  Louvain  anil  Cologne,  in 
1548.  After  numerous  editions  of  this  version  had  lieen 
issued  at  Antwerp,  it  was  revised  and  corrected  by  the 
doctor?  of  Louvain,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Vulgate, 
as  revised  by  order  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  This  revised 
translation  was  printed  by  Plantin, at  Antwerp,  in  1599; 
again  at  Cologne  in  1604,  and  nt  Antwerp  in  1626;  and 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  standard  Flemish 
version.  Several  other  revised  editions  of  this  version 
followed.  In  1717,  Algidius  Wit,  a Ghent  divine,  pub- 
lished another  version  of  the  Belgic  Scriptures,  and 
about  the  same  time  another  translation  was  commenced 
by  Andrew  Scurrius,  at  Gorcum.  Two  volumes  were 
printed  at  Utrecht  in  1715-17,  but  the  death  of  the 
translator,  in  1719,  put  an  end  to  the  work,  when  he 
had  carried  it  only  as  far  as  the  Second  Book  of  Kings. 
It  is  said  to  be  in  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Flemish. 
Another  Flemish  translation,  according  to  the  Vulgate, 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1717,  and  again  at  Utrecht 
in  1718.  In  1820,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  permission  was  given  by  the  archbishop  of  Ala- 
lines to  print  an  edition  of  the  Flemish  New  Test., 
translated  by  Maurenhof.  This  appeared  at  Brussels 
about  1821 ; an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was  printed 
at  the  same  time  from  the  Louvain  edition  of  1599.  In 


1837  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published 
an  edition  of  the  Flemish  Testament  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  her  agent,  Mr.  W.  P.  Tiddv,  then  residing  at 
Brussels.  Soon  other  editions  of  the  Test.,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  followed.  Of  late  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  undertaken  a revision 
of  the  F'lemish  New  Tesu,  and  in  the  report  for  1877 
we  read  that  pastor  De  Jonghe  has,  “ at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  undertaken  a new  translation  of  St. 
Matthew’s  gospel  from  the  Greek  into  Flemish,  with 
the  assistance  of  M.  Matlhysscn,  of  Antwerp.  This 
new  version  has  been  ordered,  not  so  much  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Belgian  Protestant  clergy,  who 
make  use  of  the  Dutch  states-general  version,  but  from 
a desire  not  to  be  restricted  in  the  Flemish  to  the  Lou- 
vain translation,  which  was  made  from  the  Vulgate  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  but  to  have  a version  made 
directly  from  the  original.  M.  Matthyssen  is  also  su- 
perintending a new  edition  of  the  Louvain  Test.,  in 
which  the  orthography  will  be  conformed  to  that  now 
in  general  use,  and  adopted  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment.” Of  the  revised  edition  the  four  gospels  and 
Acts  are  now  circulated.  Up  to  March  31,  1884,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  disposed  of 
248,075  parts  of  the  Flemish  Bible  version.  (B.  P.) 

Flessa,  Johans  Adam,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  24,  1694.  He  studied  at  Alt- 
dorf,  was  in  1723  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Bay- 
reuth, and  in  1727  court-deacon  to  the  margrave  George 
Friedrich  Carl.  In  1741  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
theology  and  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Altona,  and 
died  at  Oldenburg,  Oct.  11,  1775.  He  wrote.  l>e  ISene- 
f ciorum  Fundament o in  Euturum,  ex  l Tim.  6,  19  (Alt- 
dorf,  1716); — Diss.  Theses  Theologico- Ecclesiastics  (Bay- 
reuth, 1731) : — De  Ilia  Paulino  op$ oro  fitt  v ad  2 Tim. 
2,  15  (ibid.  1733): — De  Fatis  Babylonis  Stomaveriac 
Prophetarvm  Te  stilus  (Altona.  1748).  See  Do  ring.  Die 
gelehrten  Theohgen  Deutschlands,  1, 412  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Fletcher,  Charles,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England,  Jan.  10, 
1811.  He  was  converted  in  1827,  licensed  in  1829,  and 
was  for  several  years  a local  preacher  in  England  and 
America.  He  joined  the  New  York  East  Conference 
in  1852,  filling  the  stations  of  Summerficld  Church, 
Brooklyn;  Birmingham  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Sev- 
enth Street  and  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  Y'ork  city; 
Mamaroneck,  New  Y’ork;  Meriden,  Conn. : Sands  Street, 
j Brooklyn;  First  Church,  New  Haven;  Pacific  Street, 
; Brooklyn.  He  served  full  terms  as  presiding  elder  of 
Long  Island  South  and  New  York  East  Districts.  Death 
closed  his  successful  ministry,  April  20,  1880.  He  was 
an  excellent  preacher,  and  people  of  mature  judgment 
. and  scholarship  and  of  cultivated  taste,  sat  under  his 
; ministry  with  delight.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences,  1881,  p.  79. 

Fletcher,  David,  A.M.,  a Scotch  prelate,  second 
son  of  Andrew,  of  Dundee,  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  in  1625;  was  elected  by  the  town 
council  to  the  second  charge,  or  collegiate  church,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  admitted  May  22,  1635;  in  1638  was 
assaulted  and  maltreated  by  several  women  for  refusing 
to  obey  some  unruly  people  in  the  city:  was  deposed 
by  the  commission  of  assembly,  Jan.  1, 1639,  for  disobey- 
ing the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  and  reading  and 
defending  the  service-book ; but  restored  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  August  following;  was  admitted  to 
the  living  at  Melrose,  Feb.  4,  1641 ; was  a member  of 
the  commission  of  assembly  in  1645  and  1647 ; and  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Argyll  in  1662,  yet  retaining 
his  benefice  in  conjunction  till  his  death  in  March, 
1665,  aged  about  sixty  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco~ 
deans,  i,  14,  560. 

Fletcher,  Giles,  an  English  theologian  and  poet, 
nephew  of  bishop  Kichard  Fletcher,  was  bora  about  1588; 
educated  at  Cambridge;  entered  into  orders,  aud  be- 
1 came  in  1617  rector  of  Alderton,  Suffolk,  which  position 
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he  retained  till  his  death  in  1623.  Besides  some  minor  1 
effusions,  he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of 
Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  over  Death,  a poem  of 
considerable  celebrity  (Cambridge,  1610, 4lo;  1632,1640, 
1733 ; improved  ed.  bv  Grosart,  Loud.  1869).  Sec  Chal- 
mers, /Hoy.  IHct.  s.  v. 

Fletcher,  Horace,  D.D..  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Cavendish,  Vt„,  Oct.  28,  1796;  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College;  studied  law,  and  practiced  it  in  his 
native  village;  became  a teacher  in  the  academy  at  j 
North  Bennington;  was  licensed,  and  in  1843  called  to 
a pastoral  charge  iu  the  latter  place,  and  so  continued 
until  his  death  at  Townshend,  Nov.  26,  1871.  (J.C.S.) 

Fletcher,  Joshua,  I).D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Kingsbury,  Washington  Co.,  N.  V.,  April  27, 
1804;  graduated  from  what  is  now  Madison  University 
in  1829 ; shortly  after  was  ordained  pastor  of  a Church 
in  Saratoga,  where  he  remained  until  1818.  His  other 
pastorales  were  in  Ametiia  and  Cambridge,  in  South- 
ington, Conn.,  ami  Wallingford,  Vt.  He  died  at  Wal- 
lingford, May  8,  1882.  See  Calhcart,  Baptist  Encyclop. 
p.  400.  (J.C.S.) 

Fletcher,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
probably  a natire  of  Kent;  graduated  from  Trinity 
College  iu  1563 ; in  September,  1572,  was  instituted  to 
the  prebend  of  Islington;  in  1585  received  that  of  Sut- 
ton-Longa,  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln;  in  1589  was  pro- 
moted by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol ; 
iu  1592  was  translated  to  Worcester,  and  about  two 
years  after  to  the  see  of  London.  He  died  in  London, 
June  15, 1596.  See  Chalmers,  Iiioy,  Did.  s.  v. 

Fleuriau,  Louts  Gaston,  a French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1662.  After  he'  had  been  canonist 
successively  of  Chartres,  abbot  of  Moreilles,  and  treas- 
urer of  St.  Chapelle,  he  was  appointed,  in  1698,  bishop 
of  Aire,  and  transferred  in  1706  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
Orleans.  On  his  entry  into  the  city  he  delivered  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four  debtors  from  the  prison,  lie 
died  Jan.  11,  1733,  leaving , Ordonnances  Reylemeuts  et 
Avis  Synndaux  (Orleans,  1736): — Ilistoire  tie,  F Entree 
de  Louis  Gaston  Fleuriau  d’A  nnenonville  (Paris,  1707): 
— Discours  Acadimique  (Orleans,  cod.).  See  lloefer,  j 
Four.  Iiioy.  Generate,  s.  v. 


Fleury  (Lat.  Floriacum ),  a French  town,  famous 
for  its  Benedictine  abbey,  was  situated  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loiret-ou-lhe-Loire,  not  far  from  Sully.  The 
abbey  was  founded  about  the  year  640,  and,  after  the 
bones  of  St.  Benedict  were  transported  there  in  653,  it 
became  very  famous.  The  school  founded  there  by  St. 
Odo  was  soon  known  as  a scat  of  learning.  The  mon- 
astery, with  its  library,  was  destroyed  in  1652  by  the 
Calvinists.  Sec  Uocher,  L' Ilistoire  de  F Ahbaye  Roy  ale, 
de  St.- Benoit -sur- Loire  (Orleans,  1865);  Berger,  iu 
Lichtcnberger's  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Rtliyieuses,  s.  v. 

(a  i*.) 

Fleury,  Am>k£  IIerculk  dk,  a French  statesman 
and  prelate,  was  bom  at  Lodeve,  June  22, 1653 ; studied 
early  at  the  College  of  Clermont,  in  Paris,  and  after- 
wards at  that  of  Harcourt;  entered  into  political  life, 
was  made  bishop  of  Frejus  about  1707,  but  left  that  po- 
sition in  1715  for  the  abbey  of  Toumus,  and  afterwards 
for  that  of  Su  Stephen,  in  Caen ; in  1726  was  made  car- 
dinal, and  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  29,  1743.  See  Hoefer, 
Roue.  Bioy.  Generate,  s.  v. 


Flexman,  Kobert,  D.D.,  an  English  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire, 
leb.  22, 1707-8.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Tiv- 
erton Academy;  in  1730  was  ordained  at  Modbnry; 
next  spent  five  years  at  Crediton,  and  four  years  at 
Chard,  and  settled  at  Bradford,  Wilts,  in  1739.  In  1747 
he  removed  to  Rothcrhithe,  London.  In  1783  his  health 
Wing,  he  resigned,  and  the  Church  was  dissolved,  but 
he  continued  the  morning  lecture  at  St.  Helen’s.  He 
afterwards  preached  occasionally  as  health  permitted. 
His  published  works  were  varied.  He  was  a man  of  pro- 


digious memory,  which  secured  him  the  task  of  com- 
piling the  general  index  to  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1660  to  1697.  He  published  sermons, 
tracts,  ami  several  important  biographical  sketches  of 
distinguished  ministers.  He  diet!  June  14,  1795.  See 
Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  iv,  361-366. 

Flimmer,  Johannes,  a Lutheran  theologian  and 
hymn-writer,  was  born  in  1512.  Iu  1537  be  was  preach- 
er at  Augsburg,  iu  1553  at  Strasburg.  and  died  there  in 
1578.  Sec  Rittelmeyer,  Die  erang.  Kirchenliederdichter 
des  Elsasses  (1855);  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Kitchmliedes,  ii,  278  sq.  (B,  P.) 

Flirts  (or  Flinz),  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a 
manly,  bearded  figure  on  a large  flint  stone  (whence  the 
name).  The  figure  is  very  thin,  so  that  it  was  held  as 
a skeleton  in  some  places,  and  thus  made  this  the  god 
of  death  among  the  Slavs.  From  several  attributes 
of  the  accompanying  figure  it  has  been  concluded  that 


the  black,  burned  staff  indicates  a torch,  significant  of 
the  resurrection.  The  animal  standing  by  was  said  to 
be  a lion,  because  by  his  loud  roaring  he  would  raise 
the  dead. 

Flint,  Ephraim,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Lincoln,  Mass.,  Nov.  29, 1828.  He  attend- 
ed Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton ; graduated  from  Will- 
iams College  in  1851;  the  next  year  was  principal  of 
the  academy  in  Westfield,  and  held  the  same  position 
in  1855.  Meantime  (1853-5-1)  he  was  in  charge  of  Or- 
leans Academy.  From  1856  to  1862  he  was  principal 
of  the  high -school  in  Lee;  and  thereafter  until  1865 
occupied  the  same  position  in  Lynn.  Subsequently  he 
was  a resident  student  at  Andover,  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Hinsdale,  Sept.  19, 1867,  and  died  Nov. 
28,  1882.  Sec  Cony.  Year-book,  1883,  p.  22. 

Flint,  James,  D.D.,  a Unitarian  minister,  was  born 
at  Reading,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1779.  He  studied  tinder 
the  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1802 ; was  engaged  for  a year  or  two  as  princi- 
pal of  an  academy  at  Andover;  then  became  n student 
of  theology  under  the  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  of  Dedham. 
In  due  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach:  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  society  iu  East  Bridgewa- 
ter, Oct.  29, 1806 ; resigned  in  1821 ; was  installed  Sept. 
19  of  that  year  over  the  East  Society  in  Salem,  and 
died  there,  March  4,  1855.  His  publications  consisted 
chiefly  of  single  sermons.  See  Sprague,  A mials  of  the 
A mer.  Puljiit,  viii,  407. 

Flipart,  Jean  Jacques,  a reputable  French  en- 
graver, was  born  at  Paris  in  1723,  instructed  by  his 
father,  Jean  Charles,  became  a member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  died  in  1789.  The  following  plates, 
among  others,  arc  by  him:  The  Holy  Family;  Adam 
and  Eve  after  their  Fall;  Christ  Curing  the  Paralytic. 
Sec  Spooner,  Iiioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v.j  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Iiioy.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Flittner,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  and 
hymn-writer  of  (Jcrmany,  was  bom  Nov.  1,  1618.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1646  deacon  at 
Grimroen,  near  Greifswaldc,  and  died  at  Stralsuiul,  Jan. 
7, 1C78.  His  hymns  are  published  in  1/immlischcs  Lust- 
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Gdrtlein  (Greifswalde.  1061).  See  Mohnike,  l/ymnolo- 
giscke  Fortchunt/en  (Strabund,  1830),  ii,  1 sq. ; Jocher, 
A llgemeines  Gelehrten-JsxUrm,  s.  v. ; Koch,  Gesch.  des 
deuttchen  Kircheuliedes , iii,  442  aq. ; iv,  128;  viii,  232. 
(B.  P.) 

Flora,  in  Roman  my- 
thology, was  the  goddess 
of  flowers,  whose  lively 
festivals  were  celebrated 
on  April  27.  Her  first 
temple  was  dedicated  to 
her  in  Rome  by  the  Sa- 
bine king  Titus  Taiius. 

Her  festival,  called  Flora- 
lia,  was  instituted  in  the 
year  of  the  city  516.  It 
was  celebrated  by  plays, 
dancing,  and  midnight  de- 
bauches. The  accompany- 
ing figure, after  an  antique 
statue,  may  be  found  in 
the  museum  at  Naples. 

Florence  or  Wor- 
cester, an  English  monk 
and  chronicler,  lived  dur- 
ing the  end  of  the  11th 
and  beginning  of  the  12th 
century.  He  acquired  a 
great  reputation  for  learning,  and  died  June  5, 1 1 18.  He 
wrote  a Chronicle,  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  ends  with  the  year  of  his  death.  That  part 
of  the  work  which  relates  to  contemporary  events  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  existing  authorities.  The 
chronicle  was  continued  from  1 1 18  to  1 141  by  an  anony- 
mous writer.  The  most  accessible  edition  is  a trans- 
lation, with  notes,  by  Thomas  Forester,  in  Bohn’s  Anti- 
quarian Library.  Sec  Kncyclop.  firit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Florentine  a Spanish  saint,  commemorated  June 
20,  was  sister  of  Lcander,  Isidore,  and  Fulgeniius,  and 
became  a nun  and  superior  of  the  convent  near  Astigis 
(Ecija)  about  the  ch^o  of  the  6th  century.  See  Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Florentiua,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  to  the 
see  of  Glasgow  in  1202,  but  w as  never  consecrated.  He 
died  at  Rome.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  236. 

Florez,  Alphonso  de,  a Spanish  Jesuit,  who 
died  Dec.  11,  1660,  is  the  author  of,  De  Indyto  A gone 
Marlyrii,  etc. : — In  Cap.  xxic  Ecclesiastici.  See  Ale- 
gambe,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Socieiatis  Jcsu  ; Jocher, 
A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-  I^xikon,  s.  v.  (U.  I’.) 

Florez,  Enrique,  a Spanish  historical  scholar, 
was  born  at  Valladolid,  Feb.  14,  1701.  He  entered  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  taught  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alcala,  and  published  a Curtut  Theologia 
(1732^38, 5 vols.  4to).  lie  afterwards  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  historical  studies,  and  died  at  Madrid  in 
May  or  August,  1773.  He  wrote,  Clare  Ilistorial  (1743) : 
— La  Espaila  Sagrada  ( U 47 — 49),  a vast  compilation  of 
local  ecclesiastical  history,  which  obtained  a European 
reputation,  and  of  which  twenty-nine  volumes  ap|>oared 
in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  others  by  later  hands  at 
subsequent  dates:— and  other  works  of  less  importance. 
Sec  Uoefcr,  .Vow.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Florlnus,  a presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  de- 
graded for  heresy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century 
(Euseh.  Hist.  EccL  v,  15,20). 

Floriot,  Pif.rhk,  a French  theologian,  was  bom  in 
the  diocese  of  l.angres  in  1604.  He  became  curate  of 
Lais,  a parish  near  Paris,  and  finally  confessor  of  the 
nuns  of  Port-Royal-dcs-Champs.  He  died  Dec.  1, 1691, 
leaving,  La  Morale  du  Pater  (Rouen,  1672): — Homilies 
sur  let  Ecangiles  (Paris,  1677): — Traits  de  la  Mestt 
(ibid.  1679) : — Recueil  de  Pieces  Concemant  la  Morale 
Chritiamc  (Rouen,  1745).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nb  ale,  s.  v. 


Fiona,  Frans,  an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1520,  and  studied  sculpture  under 
his  uncle,  Claude  de  Vriendt,  until  he  was  twenty,  when 
he  turned  his  attention  to  painting,  and  entered  the 
school  of  Lambert  lombard.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Rome  and  studied  there  several  years.  He  was  favored 
with  the  especial  patronage  of  the  counts  of  Hoorn  and 
Egmont,  and  was  received  into  the  academy  at  Ant- 
werp iu  1559.  His  most  esteemed  work  is,  The  Last 
Judgment,  painted  for  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
Brussels,  and  now  in  the  Museum  there;  in  the  Museum 
at  Antioch  is  his  next  best  work,  The  Fall  of  Lucifer. 
He  died  in  1570.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Ilist.  of  the  Fine 
A tls,  s.  v.;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Florke,  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  Aug.  6, 1874.  pastor  at  Toitenwinkel, 

■ near  Rostock,  is  the  author  of,  IEe  Ishre  rom  tausend - 
| jahrigen  Jteiche  (Marburg,  1860): — Yom  hochtrurdigen 
Salcramente  (Breslau,  1869) : — Die  letzten  Dinge  in  Yor- 
] trdgen  (Rostock,  1866) : — Das  Summ-episcopat.  seine  Be- 
| deutung  und  sein  Fall  (Hanover,  1872).  (B.  P.) 

Floss.  Heinrich  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  w as  bom  July  29, 1819,  at  Wormers- 
dorf,  near  Kheinbach;  received  holy  orders  in  1842; 
commenced  his  academical  career  at  Bonn  in  1854,  and 
died  a professor  of  theology  there,  May  4, 1881,  leaving, 
Geschichtliche  Nachrichten  iiber  die  Aachener  Hcilig- 
thiimer  (Bonn,  1855): — Die  Papsticuhlen  unter  den  Ot~ 
tonen  (Freiburg,  1858): — Die  L'ebertragung  der  heiligen 
Dreikouige  tor  Mailand  tuich  KOln  (Cologne,  1864) : 
— Das  kloster  Jlolandsicerth  bei  Bonn  ( ibid.  1868 ). 

(ft  r.) 

Flowers,  Festival  of,  a classical  festival  of  the 
! Hind  As,  celebrated  by  the  Rajpoots  during  nine  days, 

. in  honor  of  Gauri,  the  wife  of  M a ha  der  a or  Istrara. 

It  takes  place  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  ceremonies 
' commencing  on  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Aries, 

I which  is  the  opening  of  the  HindA  year.  Clay  images 
are  formed  of  Gauri  and  Siva,  which  arc  immediately 
placed  together.  A small  trench  is  then  o|>ened  in  the 
earth,  in  which  barley  is  sown.  The  ground  is  irri- 
gated, and  artificial  heat  supplied  until  the  grain  begins 
to  germinate,  when  the  women  with  joined  hands  dance 
round  the  trench,  invoking  the  blessing  of  Gauri  upon 
their  husbands.  After  this  the  young  barley  is  taken  up 
and  presented  by  the  women  to  their  husbands,  who 
wear  it  in  their  turbans.  Various  ceremonies  are  then 
performed  during  several  days  within  the  houses,  at 
the  ch*sc  of  which  the  images  are  richly  adorned  and 
carried  in  a grand  procession. 

Flilgel,  Gcstav  Lkureciit,  a German  Orientalist, 
was  born  Feb.  18, 1802,  at  Bautzen,  in  Saxony,  and  stud- 
ied theology  and  philology  at  Lei[>sic.  He  continued 
his  Oriental  studies  at  Vienna  under  llammer-Purg- 
stall,  and  at  Paris  under  De  Sacv.  In  1851  FlUgel  was 
called  to  Vienna  to  prepare  a catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
manuscripts  of  the  imperial  library.  His  main  work 
is  the  Lexicon  Bibliographicum  ft  Encyelopeedicum  a 
Haji  Khalfa  Compotihsm,  which  he  published  with  a 
I Latin  translation  and  commentary,  at  the  expense  of 
! the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  of  London  (Loud,  and 
Leipsic,  1835-58,  7 vols.).  He  also  edited  an  elegant 
edition  of  the  Koran  (Leipsic.  1834,  1841,  1858),  and 
published  Concordantiae  Corani  A rabicte  (ibid.  1842). 
Of  his  other  writings  we  mention.  Geschichteder  Araber 
(1832-40, 3 vols. ; 2d  ed.  1864) A l- Kindi , yenattni  der 
[ Philosoph  der  Araber  (ibid.  1857)  : — Mani.  seine  Lehren 
und  seine  Schrflen  (ibid.  1862) : — Die  grxtmmatitchen 
Schulen  der  A raber  (ibid,  eod.)  : — Geschichte  der  .4  raber 
bis  auf  den  Sturz  ties  Chalifats  von  Bagdad  (2d  ed. 
1864),  besides  contributions  to  German  reviews  and  cy- 
clopedias. FlUgel  died  at  Dresden,  July  5, 1870.  After 
his  death,  Rodiger  and  Muller  published  his  edition  of 
Kitab  al~Fihrist,ol  Ibn-al-nadin  (1871-72,  vols.  i and  ii). 
See  Dugat,  IJistoire  des  Orienlalistcs  (Paris,  1870),  ii,9l, 
291 ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieustt. 
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s.  v. ; Brockhans,  Conversations- Lexiion  (13th  cd.),  vi, 
927  sq.  (B.  1\) 

Flilgge,  Christian  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  7,  1773,  at  Winsen,  in 
Ltlneburg ; studies!  at  Gottingen,  where  he  also  lect- 
ured after  completing  his  studies ; in  1801  took  charge 
of  the  pastorate  of  Scharnebcck,  in  Ltlneburg,  and  died 
June  21,  1828,  leaving,  Ceschichte  des  GUtubens  (Leipsic, 
1791-1800,3  vols.) : — Versuch  einer  Ceschichte  der  theo- 
log.  Wissauckaften  (Halle,  1796-98,  3 vols.):  — Dar- 
stellung  des  bisherigen  Einflusses  der  Kantischen  Philoso- 
phy (Hanover,  1796) : — Einleitung  in  die  Ceschichte  der 
theologiscken  W issenschaften  (Halle,  1799) : — Einleitung 
is  das  Studium  und  in  die  Literatur  der  Religions-  und 
Kirchcn'/tschichte  (Gottingen,  1801): — Die  Ilimmelfahrt 
Jtsu  (Hanover,  1808).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  The- 
ologm  Dtvtschlands,  i,  416  sq. ; Winer,  llamlbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  5, 509,  529,  562, 601, 634, 779.  (B.  P.) 

Fobes,  Perez,  LL.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1742.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1762,  then  taught 
school,  studied  theology,  and,  Nov.  19, 1766,  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Kaynhnm.  During  the  Revolution  he  was 
the  outspoken  friend  of  liberty,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  feeble  health,  volunteered  as  chaplain  in  the  army 
in  1777.  The  president  of  Brown  University,  Dr.  Man- 
ning, having  been  elected  to  Congress  in  1786,  Mr.  Fobes 
was  chosen  vice-president,  and  soon  after  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy.  These  positions,  however, 
did  not  nfTect  his  pastoral  charge,  and  he  still  resided 
at  Ray nham.  From  1795  until  his  death,  Feb.  23, 1812, 
he  was  a fellow  of  the  university.  In  1796  he  was 
called  to  the  supervision  of  Bristol  Academy,  to  which 
institution  he  rendered  important  aid.  The  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  numbered  him  among 
its  members.  As  a preacher,  he  had  more  than  a com- 
mon reputation ; his  sermons  were  carefully  prepared, 
and  were  marked  by  their  perspicuous  style.  In  the 
pulpit  his  manner  was  earnest  and  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable action.  Ilis  success  as  a teacher  grew  out 
of  his  rare  talent  in  communicating  knowledge.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpily  i,  645. 

Fobian,  Moses,  a Jewish  writer,  who  flourished  in 
Greece  in  the  16th  century,  published  the  book  of  Job 
with  a Neo-  Greek  translation  in  Hebrew  letters, 
’Jxrvi  CWPJ  e?  (Constantinople,  1576):— 

the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  in  the  same  manner  (ibid. 
1548):— the  Pentateuch,  with  a Neo-Greek  and  Span- 
ish translation  (ibid.  1547  ; Ferrara,  1583).  See  FUrst, 
UAL  Jud.  i,  285  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Fock,  Johann  Georg,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  16, 1757,  nt  Neucnmllnster,  in 
Holstein.  For  some  time  superintendent  of  the  evan- 
gelical congregations  in  Austria  and  pastor  at  Vienna, 
he  was  called  in  1796  to  Kiel,  where  he  died,  Aug.  23, 
1835.  He  published,  Sanmdiuig  einiger  Kanzeleortr&ge 
(Vienna,  1791): — Oeffentliche  Religiose  Vorirage  (ibid. 
1793):  — A nh  it  ting  zur  griindliehen  Erkenntniss  der 
christlichen  Religion  (ibid.  1794;  6th  ed.  1834).  See 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  93.  178, 205, 208, 221, 
273 ; Zuchold.  Bill.  Theol  i,  366.  (Ik  P.) 

Focus,  the  ancient  Roman  hearth,  which  was  ded- 
icated to  the  litres  (q.  v.)  of  each  family.  The  domes- 
tic hearth  was  looked  upon  with  such  veneration  that 
to  swear  by  the  royal  hearth  was  accounted  the  most 
sacred  oath  among  the  Scythians.  On  the  occasion  of 
religious  festivals  the  hearth  was  adorned  with  gar- 
lands. 

Fodhail,  Ben-Aiadh,  Abou  A u,  a Mohammedan 
saint  and  ascetic,  was  born  at  Abiwerd  (Khorassan)  or 
at  Samarcand.  He  commenced  by  being  a tbief  on 
the  highway,  then  he  studied  the  works  of  Coufa,  and 
settled  at  Mecca,  where  he  died  in  the  year  187  of  the 
begira  (A.D.  803).  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  a large 
namber  of  sentences  and  replies,  some  of  which  may  be 
XII.— C c 


mentioned  here : “God,” said  he,  “multiplies  the  afflic- 
tions of  those  whom  he  loves,  and  the  worldly  prosjtcr- 
ity  of  those  whom  he  hates;”  “Actions  of  piety  which 
are  performed  through  ostentation  arc  the  actions  of  pa- 
gans;” “ It  is  better  to  be  affectionate  to  one’s  equals  and 
to  try  to  be  agreeable  to  them,  than  to  spend  the  night 
in  prayer  and  the  day  in  abstinences.”  Fodhail  had 
one  day  refused  the  presents  of  the  caliph,  llaroun  al- 
Raschid ; his  companions  remarked  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  have  accepted  these  gifts  in  order  to  distribute  them 
among  the  poor;  but  lie  answered, “If  this  money  had 
been  legally  acquired,  it  would  have  been  legal  to  ac- 
cept it.”  Fodhail  laughed  but  once  after  bis  conver- 
sion, and  that  was  when  be  heard  of  the  death  of  bis 
son,  “ for,"  said  he,  “ what  pleases  God,  pleases  me  also.” 
See  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a v. 

„ Foe  ring,  Christian  Frederick, an  early  Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister,  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in 
1736,  and  studied  theology  under  professor  W cyborg. 
His  father  died  in  the  military  service  of  his  country, 
and  Iris  mother  brought  him,  when  he  was  but  seven 
years  old,  to  New  York.  Afterwards  they  settled  in 
Philadelphia.  He  became  a school-teacher,  then  a sur- 
veyor, and  at  last  a minister,  being  licensed  in  1770 
by  the  Classis  of  New’  York,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  He  was  settled  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1771 ; 
in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  New  York,  from  1772 
to  1774;  and  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Hillsbor- 
ough, or  Millstone,  N.  J.,  from  1774  to  1779,  where  he 
died,  March  29  of  the  latter  year.  Mr.  Foering  was  of 
a devout  and  fervid  spirit,  and  preached  in  German, 
Dutch,  or  English.  He  was  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees of  Rutgers  College.  During  the  American  Revo- 
lution he  espoused  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country 
with  patriotic  zeal.  See  the  Millstone  Centennial  Hist. 
Discourse,  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Corwin,  one  of  his  successors, 
p.  47-55;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, p.83.  (W.J.R.T.) 

Foinard,  Fiu-'d^hic  Maurice,  a French  theolo- 
gian, who  died  at  Paris  in  1743,  is  the  author  of,  Expli- 
cations du  Sens  Lit  feral  et  Spirituel  de  la  Gen'sse  (2  vols.): 
— Projet  pour  un  nouceau  Briciaire  Ecclesiastique 
(1720): — Breviarium  Ecclesiaslicum  (2  vols.) : — Let 
Psaumes  traduits,  etc.  (1742).  See  Mordri,  Grand  Diet, 
llistarique,  iv,  110,  230;  JOchcr,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v. , Lichtenbcrgcr,  Encyclop,  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Foix,  Paul  de,  a French  prelate,  was  horn  in  1528; 
became  first  a magistrate,  and  was  engaged  in  royal 
commissions;  but  in  1576  was  made  archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse, and  in  1579  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  about  the  end  of  May,  1584.  See  Hoofer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Glnirale,  a v. 

Foix,  Pierre  de,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Arles, 
was  born  in  1386.  Pope  Benedict  XIII  sent  him  ns  a 
legate  to  the  Council  at  Constance,  and  lie  greatly  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  Martin  V,  who,  after  his  election, 
seut  him  as  his  legate  to  the  king  of  Aragon.  In  1429 
he  convened  a council  at  Tortosa,and  the  then  pending 
differences  were  harmonized  by  him.  Iu  1457  lie  at- 
tended the  provincial  council  nt  Avignon.  He  died  in 
1464.  Sec  Lichtenherger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Relig- 
ieuses, a v.;  J ocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- Leziktm,  s.  v. 
(Ik  P.) 

Folcher,  John,  a Swedish  theologian,  was  a native 
of  Calmar.  He  studied  at  Upsal  and  at  Giessen,  be- 
came master  of  nrts  in  1693,  licentiate  in  theology  in 
1696,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Calmar  in  1698,  and 
of  theology  at  Pcrnau  in  1701.  His  sympathies  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Pietists  involved  him  in  violent 
controversies,  so  that  he  had  to  flee  to  Stockholm  at 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  Livonia  by  the  RussianA  He 
then  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  Scania. 
In  1723  he  came  hack  to  Stockholm,  where  he  found 
again  the  same  opposition.  He  died  in  1729,  leaving, 
De  Spiritu  Animali  (Upsal,  1689)  :— De  G.  Fabio  Cunc- 
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tatore  (Giessen,  1603) : — &o\i  pavia  Vert  I/ominis 
Christiani , etc.  (ibid.  1696)  :—.S 'treitschriften  mit  liroemt , 
Geztlias  und  Humble.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  G ini- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Foley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Homan  Catholic  bishop, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  6,  1822.  He  grad- 
uated from  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  in  1H-10,  studied 
theology  for  six  years,  was  ordained  priest,  Aug.  16, 
1846,  served  missions  in  Montgomery  County,  in  a few 
months  was  called  to  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  in  1848  was  appointed  secretary  to  arch- 
bishop Ecclcston,  and  in  1851  was  made  chancellor. 
In  1864  bishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore  selected  him  ns 
chancellor,  and  in  1867  as  vicar-general.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Chicago,  Nov.  19, 1869,  was  con- 
secrated March  27, 1870,  and  died  there  Feb.  19,  1879. 
“In  point  of  person  and  dignified  bearing,  Foley  was 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a thoroughbred  Church- 
man on  this  continent.  He  was  a tine  pulpit  orator,  pos- 
sessed great  executive  ability,  and  was  beloved  by  all 
for  his  piety  and  charity.’’  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  A n- 
nual , 1880,  p.  41. 

Foligno,  Aosoi.a  de,  an  Italian  nun,  was  bom  at 
Foligtio  (duchy  of  Spoleto).  She  made  herself  famous 
by  an  exalted  piety  from  her  early  life,  but  married  a 
nobkxnau  of  her  native  town,  yet  did  not  discontinue 
her  religious  practices.  Being  left  a widow  in  the 
prime  of  life,  she  entered  a convent  of  the  third  order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  connected  herself  closely  with  Ubcr- 
tino  dc  Casal,  a monk  of  the  same  order,  who  was  fa- 
mous for  his  mysticism.  According  to  Ubertino’s  re- 
port, it  was  Agnola  who  guided  him  into  the  way  of 
salvation,  sustaining  him  by  her  example  and  ndvice. 
She  assisted  him  also  in  writing  the  Arbor  Vita  Cru- 
cificas  Jesu  (Venice,  1485),  a rare  and  singular  book,  in 
which  the  authors  pretend  that  Jesus  himself  was  the 
founder  of  their  order.  Agnola  submitted  cheerfully 
to  flagellations  and  macerations  the  most  painful,  say- 
ing, “that  the  surest  mark  of  love  is  to  suffer  freely 
for  the  one  who  is  loved.’’  She  composed  a book,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  her  various  temptations  by  the  evil 
spirit,  published  at  Paris  in  1538,  under  the  title,  The- 
ologies Crucis.  She  died  Jan.  4,  1309.  Sec  lloefer, 
Nouv.  Biog . Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Follot,  Gilbert,  n monk  of  Cluny,  was  abbot  of 
Gloucester  in  1 139,  and  bishop  of  Hereford  in  1148.  He 
was  also  bishop  of  London  in  1163.  lie  died  in  1188, 
leaving  Expotilio  in  Cant.  Canticorum  (ed.  Junius, 
1638).  See  Allibone,  Ihd.  of  JJrit.  and  A mer.  A uthors, 
s.  v. 

Foliot,  Robert,  cousin  of  bishop  Gilbert  F’oliot, 
was  n native  of  Devonshire.  According  to  Bale  (De. 
Scriptoribus  Brit.  cent,  iii,  No.  8),  he  lived  for  a long 
time  in  France,  where  he  got  the  surname  of  Bobertus 
Meloduncnsis  (Robert  of  Melon).  He  was  first  tutor  to 
Becket,  by  whose  favor  he  succeeded  his  kinsman  in 
the  see  of  Hereford.  He  wrote  several  books,  of  which 
that  on  The  Sacrament  of  the  Old  Law  is  the  most  re- 
markable. According  to  bishop  Godwin  (Lives  of  the 
Bishops ) Robert  de  Melon  (also  bishop  of  Hereford) 
was  a distinct  person  from  Robert  Foliot,  and  the  latter 
was  advanced  bishop  after  the  death  of  Becket.  He 
is  also  called  the  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1186.  Sec  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nut  tall), 
i,  404. 

Fonda.  Jksse.  an  early  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Watcrvliet,  N.  Y.,  in  1786.  He  was 
converted  in  youth,  and  graduated  from  Union  College 
with  honor,  in  1806.  The  (’lassis  of  Albany  licensed 
him  to  preach  in  1809,  his  t hcological  course  having  been 
pursued  with  some  neighboring  ministers.  He  then 
began  a course  of  systematic  and  thorough  study,  which 
gave  high  tone  to  his  future  ministry,  llis  first  set- 
tlement was  at  Nassau,  from  1808  to  1818,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adjacent  church  of  Schodack.  Ilis  rep- 
utation grew  so  rapidly  as  a preacher  that  he  was  called 


' in  the  latter  year  to  the  First  Church  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  Here  he  sustained  himself  with  marked  abil- 
ity in  the  presence  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
college  and  theological  seminary.  In  1817  he  removed 
to  the  large  and  flourishing  church  at  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  labored  until  his  decease  in  1827.  51  r. 

Fonda  published  several  pamphleta  upon  subjects  of 
current  interest,  and  was  the  author  of  a valuable  prac- 
tical volume  upon  The  Sacraments,  which  elicited  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  his  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
baptism  »f  John  the  Baptist;  viz.  that  it  was  not  Chris- 
tian baptism.  Sec  Magazine  of  J{ef  Dutch  Church, 
November  and  December,  1827,  ii,  228, 263, 340 ; Steele, 
Ceniemiial  Discourse ; Corwin,  Manual  if  the  Ref 
Church  in  America,  $.  v.  (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Fonseca,  Aaron  and  Isaac  Diaz,  two  brothers 
of  Portuguese  descent,  were  both  strict  adherents  of  or- 
thodox Judaism.  When  they  found  that  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  were  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  rab- 
bins, they  questioned  them  with  regard  to  their  doubts, 
which  finally  had  the  result  that  on  Feb.  28, 1712,  they 
were  both  excommunicated  from  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. In  the  eyes  of  the  Christians  they  were  sus- 
pected of  being  Atheists,  and  to  counteract  this  sus- 
picion the  two  brothers  appealed  to  the  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  Hero  Sibersma,  requesting  him  to 
examiue  them.  He  did  so,  and  openly  declared  them 
to  be  true  believers  in  the  Old  Test.  A more  dili- 
gent study  of  the  Old  Test,  in  the  light  of  the  New 
brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Messiah,  and 
six  months  after  their  excommunication  from  the  syn- 
agogue they  were  received  into  the  Church.  The  two 
i brothers  published,  in  the  Dutch  language,  in  1714,  the 
reasons  for  their  apostasy  from  Judaism.  Sec  Fllrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  286;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  die  Kirche,  p.  64; 
Jtichor,  Allgemeines  Gelelaien-  Lexikon,  s.  v.;  I^e  Koi, 
Die  Evavgelische  Christenheit  und  die  Judea  (Carlsrube, 
1884),  p.  415  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Fonseca  (Somes),  Antonio  da  (better  known 
by  the  name  of  Antonio  das  Chagas),  a celebrated  Port- 
uguese theologian,  was  born  at  Vidigucira,  June  25, 
1631.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Kvora,  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father  engaged  as  a simple  soldier, 
but  having  killed  a man  in  a duel,  fled  to  Brazil.  At 
Babin  he  was  reformed  from  a life  of  licentiousness 
bv  reading  a treatise  of  F.  Luiz  da  Granada,  and  from 
that  time  resolved  to  become  a Franciscan.  He  re- 
turned to  Kuropc,  and,  after  some  relapses  of  faith,  joined 
the  order  of  St.  Francis  of  Kvora,  May  18, 1662.  After- 
wards he  studied  theology  ct  Coimbra,  established  a 
seminary  at  Torres- Vedras  in  1678,  and  there  died,  w ith 
the  reputation  of  sanctity,  Oct.  20,  1682,  leaving  the 
following  works,  posthumously  published:  Euiscas  de 
Amor  Dicino  (Lisbon,  1683): — Obras  Espirituuet  (ibid. 
1684,  1687,  in  2 parts): — 0 Padre  nosso  Commentado 
(1688): — Espelho  do  Espirito  em  que  dert  verse  e Com- 
porse  a Alma  (1683): — Escola  da  renitencia  (1687): — 
Sermoes  Genuinos  (1690),  besides  a number  of  ascetical 
writings  still  in  MS.  See  Hoofer,  A’our.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, a.  v. 

Fonseca,  Juan  Rodriguez  de,  a Spanish  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Toro  in  1451.  He  became  successively 
dean  of  Seville,  bishop  of  Badajoz,  of  Cordova,  of  Va- 
lencia and  Burgos,  and  archbishop  of  Rosana.  lie  ac- 
complished several  diplomatic  missions.  While  dean 
of  Seville  he  was  charged  with  the  ordering  of  the 

armament  destined  for  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

• 

Being  consulted  before  on  the  project  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  lie  treated  the  gTeat  navigiktor  as  a vis- 
ionary. He  never  forgave  him  for  having  succeeded, 
and  let  pass  no  occasion  for  doing  him  harm,  espe- 
cially after  the  death  of  Isabella,  when  Fonseca,  be- 
ing charged  with  the  management  of  affairs  regard- 
ing the  New  World,  pursued  with  all  his  hatred  the 
family  of  Columbus.  He  was  less  hostile  to  Fernando 
| Cortez  and  to  La  Casas,  who  challenged  and  obtained, 
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in  1520,  the  dissolution  of  the  council  of  which  this  prel- 
ate was  president.  Being  n hard  man,  fanatic  nnd 
passionate,  Fonseca  became  a great  friend  of  the  in- 
quisitor Torquemada.  He  died  at  Burgos,  March  4, 
1624.  See  lioefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginerule , s.  v. 

Font,  Baptismal.  The  material  iu  the  Western 
Church  was,  ns  a rule,  stone;  frequently  porphyry,  or 
other  rich  marbles.  In  the  Kastern  Church  the  font 
was  usually  of  metal  or  wood,  and  seldom  or  never  pos- 
sessed any  beauty  (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i,  214). 

The  usual  form  of  the  font  was  octagonal,  with  a 
mystical  reference  to  the  eighth  day,  as  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit 
(comp.  Amhro*.  Epist. 20, 44).  The  piscina  is  sometimes 
found  of  a circular  form,  and  is  occasionally,  though 
very  rarely  (aa  at  Aquileia)  hexagonal.  Gregory  of 


Font  In  the  Baptistery  nt  Aquileia. 


Tours  ( De  Glor.  Martyr,  lib.  i,  c.  23)  speaks  of  a font  in 
the  shape  of  a cross,  in  Spain.  The  form  of  a sepulchre 
is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes  adopted,  in  allusion 
to  the  Christian's  burial  with  Christ  in  baptism  (Rom. 
iv,4). 

The  piscina  usually  formed  a basin  in  the  centre  of 
the  baptistery,  rather  beneath  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, surrounded  with  a low  wall.  It  was  entered  by 
an  ascent  and  descent  of  steps.  According  to  Isidore 
HispaL  (Or if],  xv,  4;  I)e  Dir.  Off.  ii,  24)  the  normal 
number  was  seven;  three  in  descent,  to  symbolize  the 
triple  renuncintion  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  dev- 
il; three  in  ascent,  to  symbolize  the  confession  of  the 
Trinity,  and  a seventh,  “seplitnus  . . . qua  et  quart  us," 
at  the  summit  of  the  enclosing  wall,  for  the  officiating 
minister  to  stand  on.  But  the  rule  concerning  the 
number  was  not  invariable.  At  Noccra,  t ho  number  of 
steps  is  five,  two  in  ascent,  and  three  iu  descent.  The 
descent  into  the  piscina  of  St.  John  Latcran  is  by  four 
steps.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  liiog.  s.  v. 

FONT,  Consecration  op.  In  the  4th  century,  the 
ceremony  of  blessing  the  water  to  be  used  in  baptism 
was  already  regarded  as  of  high  antiquity  (see  Basil 
the  Great,  De  Spiritu  Sancta,  27 ; Ignatius,  Ad  Ephes. 
18;  Irciueus,  Hares,  i,  21,  § 4 ; Tertullian,  De  Baptismo, 
4;  Cyprian,  Epist.  70,71 ; Sedatus  of  Thuburbum,  Sen- 
tentitr  E/>isc.  18,  in  Cyprian’s  Works ; Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Catech.  iii,  3 ; Ambrose,  De  iis  qui  Initiuutur.  5). 
Probably  the  earliest  form  extant,  which  cannot  be  as- 
sumed with  certainty  to  be  older  than  the  beginning 
of  the  4tli  century,  is  that  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions (vii,  43),  in  which  the  priest,  after  a recitation  of 
the  mercies  of  God,  analogous  to  the  preface  of  the  eu- 
charutic  office,  proceeds,  “ I>ook  down  from  heaven,  and 
sanctify  this  water,  and  grant  grace  and  power  that  he 
who  is  baptized  according  to  the  command  of  thy 
Christ  may  with  him  be  crucified  and  die,  and  be  bur- 
ied and  rise  again  to  the  adoption  which  is  in  him,  by 


dying  unto  sin,  but  living  unto  righteousness."  Com- 
pare Dionysius  Areop.  Hierarch  Eccles.  c.  2. 

Another  ceremony,  the  pouring  in  of  chrism,  gener- 
ally so  as  to  form  a cross  on  the  surface  of  the  w ater, 
was  probably  of  later  introduction,  though  it  is  found 
at  least  as  early  aa  the  6th  century*. 

Amalarius  {De  Eccl.  Off.  i,  25)  expressly*  mentions  in- 
sufflation as  one  of  the  rites  in  exorcism  (q.  v.).  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  evil  spirit  by*  exorcism,  he  simply 
says,  “ munitur  aqua  crucis  siguaculo,"  not  distinctly 
mentioning  the  pouring  in  of  chrism  in  the  form  of  a 
cross. 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (p.  71-73)  is  men- 
tioned another  rite,  that  of  plunging  tapers  into  the 
water  to  be  consecrated.  Two  lighted  tapers  arc  car- 
ried before  the  bishop  to  the  font ; after  the  benedic- 
tion, the  aforesaid  two  tapers  are  plunged  into  the  font, 
aud  the  bishop  “insufflates”  on  the  water  three  times. 
After  this  the  chrism  is  poured  into  the  font,  and  the 
children  arc  baptized.  The  ceremony  mentioned  by 


Consecration  of  the  Baptismal  Water  by  a Taper.  (From 
n Pontifical  of  the  9th  Century.) 


Amalarius  (De  Eccl  Off.  i,  25),  of  plunging  the  tapers 
of  the  neophytts  into  the  font,  seems  to  bo  distinct  from 
this. 

Sec  Martene,  De  Rit.  Ant.;  Binterim,  Denktrurdig- 
keiten;  Probst,  Sakramente  u.  Sukrament alien ; Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s,  v. 

Fontaine,  Nicolas,  a French  theologian,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1625.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  joined  the 
Port-Royalists,  and  soon  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Nicole,  Arnauld,  De  Sacy,  and  others.  In  1C66 
he  was  imprisoned  with  De  Sacy.  After  his  release 
lie  lived  nt  different  places,  and  finally  died  at  Melun, 
Jan.  28,  1709.  He  wrote,  Histoire  de  r Auden  et  du 
Nouveau  Testament  (Paris,  1670): — Psaumes  de  David 
(1074):  — Eradication  du  Nouveau  Testament  (1675,4 
vols. ; 1685,  2 vols.) : — Vies  des  Patriarches  (1683): — 
Vies  des  Prophetes  (1693) : — Dictionnaire  Chretien  (1691, 
1712): — Sermons  de  St.  Grigoire  de  Nazianze  (1693,  2 
vols.): — Homilies  de  St.  Chrysostoms,  sur  les  Epitres  de 
St.  Paul  (7  vols.),  besides  other  works.  lie  is  best 
known  by  his  posthumous  work,  Mimnires  pour  Sercir 
« l' Histoire  de  Port-Royal  (Cologne,  1736).  Sec  Lichtcn- 
liergcr,  Encyclop,  des  Sciences  Religieuses , s.  v. ; J ocher, 
A llgemrints  Geleh rten-Lexikon , s.  v.;  Hoefor,  .Your,  liiog. 
Ginerule;  Ring.  Unirerselle,  s,  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fontana,  Carlo,  n famous  Italian  architect,  was 
born  in  1638,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1714.  lie  wrote, 
II  Tern  pin  Vaticano,  etc.  (Rome,  1694,  fol.) : — Descrizione 
della  Capella  del  Eonte  Haptismale  ttella  Basilica  Vafi- 
cana  (ibid.  1697).  Sec  Witter,  Handbuch  tier  theol.  Pit. 
i,  814;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-1. exikon,  s.  v.; 
lioefer,  .Your.  liiog.  Ginerule,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fontana,  Domenico,  an  eminent  Italian  archi- 
tect, was  bom  near  lake  Como  in  1543;  studied,  archi- 
tecture at  Rome.and  while  there  was  employed  to  erect 
the  chapel  of  the  Persepio  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  pope,  being  desirous  of  raising  an  obelisk  in  the 
square  of  St.  Peter’s,  collected  about  five  hundred  math- 
ematicians, engineers,  and  learned  men,  among  whom 
Fontana's  plan  was  approved,  ami  with  the  assistance 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  horses  and  eight  hundred 
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men,  he  removed  this  immense  mass,  weighing  about  j 
750, 000  pounds.  For  this  undertaking  he  was  created 
a knight  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and  a Homan  nobleman. 
He  afterwards  erected  other  obelisks  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1G07.  See  S|>ooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts , s.  v.;  lloefer,  Sour,  liiog. 
Genirale,  9.  v. 

Fontana,  Francesco  Ludovico,  an  Italian 
prelate,  was  bom  Aug.  28,  1750,  at  Casala  Maggiore 
(duchy  of  Milan) ; entered  the  Bamabite  order  in  1767 ; 
eventually  became  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Milan,  where  he  acquired  great  fluency  in  the 
Greek  language;  in  1804  he  accompanied  Pius  VII  to 
France,  and  on  the  return  of  the  pope  to  Home  was 
made  cardinal,  March  8, 1816,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Index,  still  retaining  his  title  as 
superior-general  of  the  Bamabites.  He  died  at  Home, 
March  19, 1822.  Sec  Hoefcr,  A our.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 


where  he  died,  June  28, 1880.  See  Xecrol.  Report  of 
Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  72.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Foote,  J ames,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
the  Kev.  James  Foote,  minister  of  Fettercaim,  gradu- 
ated from  Marischal  College  and  the  University,  Aber- 
deen, March  31,  1798;  was  licensed  to  preach  July  25, 
1804;  presented  by  king  George  III  to  the  living  at 
Logie,  and  ordained  Dec.  21, 1809;  promoted  to  the  third 
charge  nt  Aberdeen  in  November,  1824,  and  admitted 
June  23, 1825;  joined  the  Free  Secession  May  24,  1843, 
and  died  June  25,  1856,  aged  seventy-four  years.  He 
published  four  single  Sermons  (I)undce,  1813;  Lond. 
1819): — lectures  on  the  Gospel  by  Luke  (Glasgow,  1838, 
6 vols.) : — Pastoral  letter  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Free  Fast  Church  (Aberdeen,  1844): — A Treatise  on 
Fjf'ectuul  Calling  (Ediub.  1846) : — A Sermon  in  the  Free 
Church  Pulpit  (voL  i).  See  Fusti  Eccles.  Scoticanat,  iii, 
473,  838. 


Fontana,  Lavinia,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
daughter  of  Prospero  Fontana,  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
1552,  and  studied  under  her  father.  She  painted  a 
number  of  works  for  the  Bolognese  churches,  of  which 
the  best  are.  The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves ; The  A ununci- 
ation;  and  The  Crucifixion.  She  subsequently  went  to 
Home,  where  she  practiced  portrait-painting  with  great 
success.  She  died  at  Rome  in  1614.  See  Hoefcr,  None. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  s.  v. 

Fontana,  Prospero,  an  eminent  historical  and  . 
portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1512,  and  stud- 
ied under  Francucci.  His  masterpiece  is  at  Bologna, 
in  Santa  Maria  della  Grazie.  In  the  same  church  is  an 
admirable  picture  of  'The  Annunciation,  by  him.  He 
also  executed  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  iu  the  Bo- 
lognese Academy.  He  died  in  1597.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Fontan6s,  Ferdinaxd,  a French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Nimcs,  May  15, 1797.  He  studied  ' 
'at  Geneva,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1821.  While 
discharging  his  ministerial  duties  at  his  native  place, 
there  occurred,  in  1824,  a vacancy  in  the  theological 
faculty  nt  Montauban.  Fontaues  made  an  application, 
and  passed  such  an  excellent  examination  that  his  ap- 
pointment became  a matter  of  course.  Humors  from 
Nlmes  having  reached  the  faculty  as  to  some  liberal 
opinions  of  the  candidate,  it  was  thought  best  to  pre- 
pare a theological  formula  which  Foutauc's  was  to  sign. 
But  he  refused  to  do  this  on  conscientious  grounds. 
In  1826  he  succeeded  M.  Olivier  Desmont  at  Nlmes, 
and  died  there,  Jan.  9, 1862.  Of  his  writings  we  men-  , 
tion,  besides  his  many  articles  in  the  Evavgiliste : Cati- 
chisme  Ecangilique  (8th  ed.  1867):  — Hisloire  Sainte, 
in  questions  and  answers  (4th  cd.  1866):— />  f Unite 
Religievse.  dans  rEyiisc  Rifonnie  de  France  (1844): — , 
De  la  Lutte  Engages  dans  les  Eglises  Protest  antes  ( 1842). 
See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Rcligieuses, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fontinalia,  a festival  celebrated  annually  among 
the  ancient  Homans  on  OcL  13,  when  the  wells  were 
adorned  with  garlands,  nnd  flowers  thrown  into  them. 

Foote,  Charles  Henry,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  nt  Lenox,  Mass.,  June  17,  1825.  He 
prepared  for  college  nt  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1849;  taught  one  year  at  the 
academy  nt  Mendon;  studied  law  one  year;  graduated 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1854;  was  li- 
censed by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  after- 
wards ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  city.  After  an  earnest  and  successful 
pastorale  of  three  and  a half  years,  he  removed  to  the 
West;  iu  1866  was  installed  pastor  at  Jcrseyvillc,  111.; 
next  at  Cairo,  in  1868;  over  the  North  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1871;  over  the  Walnut  Street  Church, 
Evansville,  Iud.,  in  1876,  and  at  Ionia,  Midi.,  in  1879, ; 


Foote,  William  Henry,  D.l).,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  nt  Colchester,  Conn.,  Dec.  20,  1794. 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  the  junior  year;  spent  some 
time  teaching,  and  then  entered  and  studied  for  one 
year  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Having  been 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester  in  October, 
1819,  he  preached  at  various  missionary  stations  in  Vir- 
ginia until  June,  1822,  when  lie  organized  and  after- 
wards became  pastor  of  a church  iu  Woodstock.  In 
November,  1824,  he  became  pastor  of  the  congregations 
of  Mount  Bethel,  Springfield,  and  Romney ; about  1838 
agent  of  the  Central  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  labor- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  the  synods  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  While  thus  engaged,  he  gathered  the 
materials  for  his  volumes,  afterwards  published,  of 
Sketches,  Historical  and  Biographical,  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  1845 
he  returned  to  his  old  charge  iu  Romney,  and  contin- 
ued till  1861.  During  the  war  he  was  occupied  iu  low- 
er Virginia  as  agent  for  llampden-Sidney  College,  also 
in  supplying  vacant  pulpits,  and  in  Petersburg,  during 
Grant's  siege,  as  chaplain  to  the  hospital.  He  returned 
to  Romney  and  Springfield  (now  iu  West  Virginia), 
and  labored  till  his  death, Nov.  22, 1869,  See  Obituary 
Record  of  Yale  College,  1870;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Ptinceton 
TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  27. 

Footprints,  Moxujientau  Sepulchral  slabs  have 
been  found  in  the  catacombs  and  elsewhere  incised  with 
footprints.  The  two  feet  as  a rule  point  the  same  wav, 
though  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  are  turned  in  oppo- 
site directions.  A slab  in  the  Kircherian  Museum  bears 
two  pairs  of  footprints  pointed  contrary  ways,  as  of  a 
person  going  and  returning  (fig.  1).  Some  of  these  slabs 


Fig.  1.— Monumental  Slab  with  Footprints.  (In  the  Klr- 
cheriuu  Museum.) 

are  certainly  Christian,  though  the  fact  in  other  cases 
is  uncertain.  A slab  given  by  Boldctti,  inscribed  with 
jANi'Aitt a in  r»F.o  at  one  end,  bears  the  sole  of  n foot, 
with  is  deo  incised  upon  it,  at  the  other.  Ferret  gives 
a slab  erected  by  a Christian  husband  to  his  wife,  w ith 
a pair  of  footprints  iucised  on  it,  not  bare,  as  is  custom- 
ary, but  shod  in  shoes  or  sandals.  Sometimes,  but  more 
rarely,  we  find  a single  foot  seen  in  profile. 

The  signification  of  this  mark  is  much  controverted. 
Some  regard  the  footprint  ns  the  symbol  of  possession, 
denoting  that  the  burial-place  had  been  purchased  by 
the  individual  as  his  own.  This  view  is  based  on  a 
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false  etymology.  The  idea  that  a sense  of  their  loss 
and  a deep  regret  and  affection  for  the  departed  was 
thus  indicated  is  a mere  romantic  fancy.  More  may 
be  said  for  the  view,  that  as  such  emblems  were  some- 
times dedicated  as  votive  offerings  by  travellers  on  their 
return  from  a journey,  they  were  intended  on  a Chris- 
tian slab  to  indicate  a holy  thankfulness  for  the  safe 
completion  of  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  the  departed. 
Another,  more  prosaic,  but  bv  no  means  improbable,  in- 
terpretation, especially  of  a single  foot,  is  that  it  was  a 
thank-offering  for  recovery  from  gout  or  other  disease 
affecting  the  foot. 

The  same  emblem  is  frequently  found  on  seal  rings. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  bears  sometimes  the  name  of  the 
owner,  e.  g.  kortvmvs  (Boldetti,  p.  506 ; Perret,  vol.  iv, 
pi.  xi,  No.  4) ; J vst vs  (Aringhi,  ii,  698 ; Agincourt, 
Sculpt,  pi.  viii,  No.  23),  from  the  catacomb  of  St,  Agnes ; 
sometimes  a Christian  motto  or  device,  e.  g.  spes  in 
deo  (fig.  2)  (l’crret,  u.  a,  No.  5),  and  the  monogram  of 


Fig.  1— Seal-ring  in  the  Form  of  a Footprint  (In  the 
Klrcberian  Museum.) 


Christ  (lb.  No.  6).  In  an  example  given  by  Perret 
(vol.  iv,  pi.  xxiii,  No.  21),  we  sec  the  stamp  of  such  a seal 
bearing  the  sole  of  a foot,  with  pavli  incised  on  it,  five 
times  repeated  on  the  mortar  in  which  a gilt  glass  had 
been  imbedded,  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Sixtus.— Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Forbes,  Alexander,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  rector 
of  Fettercairn,  in  Meams,  and  was  promoted  to  the  sec 
of  Caithness,  Nov.  12,  1606,  where  he  sat  until  he  was 
translated  to  Aberdeen  in  1615.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
Duhops,  p.  217. 

Forbes,  Alexander  Penrose,  D.C.I^,  a .Scotch 
bishop,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  June  6, 1817.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Ediuburgli  Academy,  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  Haileybtiry  College.  In  1836  he  went 
to  Madras,  India,  but  finding  the  climate  unfavorable 
to  his  health,  was  obliged  after  two  or  three  years  to 
return  to  England.  He  then  entered  Brasenosc  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  graduated  in  181 1,  was  ordained  in  the 
English  Church,  and  held  an  English  curacy.  In  1846 
he  became  vicar  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Iyccds,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  bishop  of  Brechin.  Being 
prosecute*!  for  heresy,  on  account  of  some  opinions  set 
forth  in  his  primary  charge,  delivered  anil  published  in 
1857,  he  was  acquitted  with  “a  censure  and  an  admo- 
nition." He  died  at  Dundee,  Oct.  8, 1875,  leaving  treat- 
ises on  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Thirty -nine  Articles, 
various  commentaries  and  devotional  works,  discourses, 
and  reviews.  See  Encgdop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Forbes,  George,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  minister  at  Lcochel,  graduated  from 
Marischal  College  and  the  university,  Aberdeen,  March 
31,  1797;  was  licensed  to  preach  July  12,  1803;  pre- 
sented in  November  following  to  the  living  at  Strath- 
don,  and  ordained  March  1,1804;  resigned  his  cure  in 
November,  1829,  and  retired  from  the  ministry  Jan.  27, 
1830.  He  died  suddenly,  Feb.  16,  1834,  aged  fifty-live 
years.  He  discharge*!  the  duties  of  his  ministry  with 
Zealand  his  labors  were  crowned  with  eminent  success. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  iii,  565. 

Forbes,  John,  a Scotch  clergyman,  third  son  of 


William  Forbes  of  Corse,  wa3  bom  about  1566 ; studied 
at  San  Salvator’s  College,  and  took  his  degree  from  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1583;  was  admitted  to 
the  living  at  Alford  in  1593.  He  was  commissioned 
in  1605  to  wait  upon  the  king  to  inform  his  majesty 
what  the  assembly  of  Aberdeen  had  done  in  opposition 
to  the  royal  pleasure,  he  having  been  the  moderator. 
The  privy  council  condemned  him  to  be  imprisoned, 
first  in  Edinburgh  castle,  then  in  the  castle  at  Black- 
ness. In  1606,  he,  with  five  others,  was  tried  at  Lin- 
lithgow on  the  charge  of  treason,  declining  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  privy  council,  and  banished, 
Oct.  23, 1606,  for  "life.  He  went  to  Sedan  in  1607,  be- 
came the  minister  to  the  British  merchants  at  Middle- 
burgh,  laid  the  foundation  of  a Scottish  church  there  in 
1611,  removed  to  the  church  at  Delft  in  1621,  was  dis- 
placed by  order  of  the  British  government,  and  died 
about  1 634.  He  published,  The  Saint's  Hope , and  its 
Infallibleness  (1608): — Two  Sermons  (eod.): — A Trea- 
tise Tending  to  the  Clearing  of  Justification  (1616, 4to) : 
— A Treatise  horn  GocFs  Spirit  mag  be  Discerned  from 
Mans  Spirit  (Loud.  1617) : — Four  Sermons  on  1 Tim.  r» 
(1635, 4to) : — Certain  Records  Touching  the  Estate  of  the 
Kirk  in  1605, 1606: — Three  tetters  to  James  VI  (1851). 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance , iii,  545. 

Forbes,  Lewis  William,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergy- 
man, graduated  at  the  university  and  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  March  29, 1811 ; was  licensed  to  preach  July 
4, 1815;  presented  to  the  living  at  Ikiharm  in  June,  and 
ordained  Aug.  20, 1816;  elected  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  May,  1852,  and  died  Jan.  8, 1854,  aged 
sixty  years.  He  occupied  n prominent  position  in  the 
Church  in  the  North,  was  most  exemplary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  much  esteemed.  He  pul>- 
lished  the  sermon  ho  preached  at  the  opening  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1853,  and  also  An  A ccount  of  the 
Parish  of  Boharm.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  iii, 
228,  898. 

Forbes,  Patrick,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son  of  the 
Ilev.  Francis  Forbes  of  Grange,  graduated  from  Maris- 
chal College  and  the  university,  Aberdeen,  in  1793 ; was 
appointed  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Boharm,  May 
1 following;  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  May  3,  1797 ; presented  to  the  living  at 
Boharm  in  May,  and  ordained  Aug.  14, 1800;  promoted 
to  Old  Machar,  second  charge,  April  25, 1816 ; was  elect- 
ed moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1829, 
and  died  Oct.  13,  1847,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He 
published  Considerations  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  (Edinb.  1841),  and  translated  Principles  of 
Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  H.  Parcau,  in 
the  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  viii.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cance, iii,  220, 488, 898. 

Forbin-Janson,  Chari.es  Augusts  Marie  Jo- 
seph, Comte  de,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
Nov.  8,  1785;  early  became  a politician,  but  shortly 
after  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpicc;  was  ordained 
in  1811;  immediately  became  grand-vicar  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Chamberv ; was  consecrated  bishop  of  Nancy 
and  Toul  in  1824;  during  the  political  dangers  follow- 
ing he  took  refuge  in  Canada,  but  returned  to  France, 
and  died  near  Marseilles,  July  12,  1844.  See  Hoefer, 
A our.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Ford,  James,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  graduated 
from  Edinburgh  University,  April  14, 1743;  was  licensed 
to  preach  Nov.  26, 1746 ; ordained  July  31, 1761,  as  min- 
ister to  the  congregation  at  Wamford;  presented  by 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale  to  the  living  at  louder;  admit- 
ted Sept.  27, 1753,  and  died  Sept.  24, 1810,  aged  eighty- 
six  years.  He  published  two  single  Sermons  (1777— 
78),  ami  An  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Lauder.  Sec 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  521. 

Ford,  Simon,  a divine  and  Latin  poet  of  some 
notoriety,  was  born  in  East  Ogwell,  Devonshire,  in  1619, 
anil  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  In  1651  he 
was  vicar  of  St.  Laurence,  Beading,  of  Northampton  in 
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1659.  ami  in  1685  of  Old  Swinford,  Worcestershire.  He 
died  in  1699.  He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  Plu- 
tarch'* Moral*,  printed  in  1684,  and  published  a num- 
ber of  sermons,  Latin  poems,  etc.,  from  1646  to  16%,  a 
list  of  which  will  be  found  in  A then.  Oxon.  Sec  Chal- 
mers, liioy.  IHct.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Itict.  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Fordicidia,  a festival  celebrated  annually  in  the 
month  of  March  among  the  ancient  Romans.  It  was 
instituted  by  Xuma,  in  consequence  of  a general  bar- 
renness which  happened  to  prevail  among  the  cattle. 
The  name  was  derived  from  the  sacrifice  of  a Forda, 
that  is,  a cow  with  a calf. 

Fore-jotre,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  princi- 
pal Jote,  i.  e.  the  oldest  giant,  the  forefather  of  the  an- 
cient Fotjontnian  deities,  who  ruled  over  Scandinavia 
prior  to  the  Asas,  and  were  driven  out  by  Odin.  Their 
history  lies  so  far  in  the  past  that  little  is  known  of 
them  save  their  name;  but  from  this  we  deduce  a my- 
thology personifying  nature.  Forc-jotrc  had  three 
sons:  .Eger,  the  sea ; Karo,  the  air;  Logo,  the  lire;  and 
one  daughter:  Kan.  theft.  This  last  was  the  wife  of 
iEger,  and  by  him  she  had  nine  daughters:  Himing- 
ldfa.  the  heaven-threatening;  Dufa,  the  deep;  Blodu- 
gadda,  the  bloodthirsty ; HefTring,  the  rising;  Udur, 
the  falling ; Kaun,  the  rustling ; Bvlgia,  the  storm ; i 
Drobna.  the  threatening ; Kolga,  the  flood.  Karo,  the 
air,  produced  Frosta,  the  frost;  the  latter  produced 
Snio-hingamble,  the  icy  snow.  Logo,  the  third  son  of 
Fore-jotre,  married  Clod,  the  flame ; and  by  him  she 
had  Einmiria,  the  coal,  and  Eisa,  the  ashes.  See  Norsk 
Mythology. 

Foreman,  Andrew,  was  prothonotary  apostolic  in 
Scotland  in  1499,  in  1501  was  promoted  to  the  sec  of 
Moray,  and  together  with  it  held  in  commendaro  the 
priories  of  Pittenwecm  in  Scotland,  and  of  Cottingham 
in  England.  About  1506  he  was  appointed  by  king 
James  IV  as  his  ambassador,  to  procure  a personal  con- 
ference between  him  and  Henry,  king  of  England.  In 
1514  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in 
1517  was  also  peq>etual  commendator  of  the  monastery 
of  Dunfermline.  He  died  in  1522.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishop*,  p.  85, 146. 

Formalists,  a sect  of  thinkers  which  arose  in  the 
12th  century,  as  a compromise  between  the  doctrines 
of  the  Nominalists  and  Realist*.  They  professed  to  hold 
an  intermediate  place  between  the  two  parties,  abstract- 
ing the  forms  of  things,  and  assigning  to  them  the  place 
of  universal*.  Duns  Scotus  is  said  to  have  originated 
formalism,  although  the  elements  of  the  doctrine  were 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  mediaeval  philosophers 
anterior  to  his  time. 

Forman,  Aaron  Parker,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  Nov.  12,  1827,  in  Ralls  County,  Mo. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  eleven;  graduated 
from  Centre  College,  Ky.,  in  1849,  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  and  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1853;  preached  that  year  in  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  and  in  March,  1854,  was  ordained  pastor  there. 
In  1864  he  was  called  to  St.  Joseph,  where  he  acted 
with  great  prudence,  fidelity,  and  zeal  In  1870  broken 
health  compelled  him  to  resign,  and  travel  in  Minnesota 
and  Colorado;  and  after  serving  in  the  Price  Street 
Church,  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  in  March,  1872,  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Canton,  Miss.  He  died  at  Court- 
land,  Ala.,  Oct.  14,  1875.  Dr.  Forman  was  a man  of 
great  gentleness  and  amiability  of  character,  combined 
with  unusual  firmness  and  sound  judgment;  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  a popular  preacher,  and  a beloved  pastor. 
See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol,  Sem.  1881,  p.  178. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Formosans,  Religion  of  thf-  Formosa  is  a 
large  island  in  the  China  Sea,  called  in  Chinese  Tai- 
wan, 245  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  100  miles  in  breadth  at  the  broadest  part,  con- 
taining an  area  of  14,982  square  miles.  The  religion 


of  the  islanders  is  polytheistic  in  its  character,  there 
being  recognised  among  them  a plurality  of  deities, 
two  of  whom  are  regarded  as  supreme,  one  of  them  re- 
siding in  the  north,  and  the  other  in  the  east.  The 
one  is  a guardian  of  men,  the  other,  who  is  a goddess, 
the  guardian  of  women.  They  acknowledge  also  an- 
other deity  who  resides  in  the  north,  and  is  an  evil 
spirit.  There  arc  two  gods  of  war,  a god  of  health,  a 
god  of  forests,  and  a god  of  cornfields.  They  have  also 
household  gods,  who  preside  over  the  several  depart- 
ments of  nature.  The  worship  of  the  gods,  which  con- 
sists of  invocations,  sacrifices,  and  libations,  is  conduct- 
ed by  priestesses  called  Juibat,  who  work  themselves 
up  to  a frenzy,  or  fall  into  a trance,  during  which  they 
pretend  to  hold  familiar  intercourse  with  the  gods.  The 
Formosans  acknowledge  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  always  erect  a bamboo  hut  for  the  dwelling  of  tbe 
spirit  of  a departed  relative  or  friend.  They  also  hold 
to  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  have  no  idea 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Dutch  in  the  17 tli  century  to  Christianize  the 
island,  but  without  success.  They  are  now  in  gross 
heathenism. 

Formula,  in  ecclesiastical  phrase,  is  a profession  of 
faith.  ' 

Fomacalia,  a festival  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  in  honor  of  the  goddess  of  baking,  Fornax. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Kuma,  and  tbe 
time  of  its  celebration  was  announced  every  year  by 
the  Curio  Maximus. 

Fomari,  Maria  Victoria,  an  Italian  foundress 
of  a religious  order,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1562.  She 
was  married  to  Angelo  St  rate,  by  whom  she  had  five 
children,  who  all  devoted  themselves  to  the  Church. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband, she  instituted  the  order 
of  the  Celestial  A nnonciadcs,  which  had  over  a hundred 
houses  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  Tbe  nuns  were 
dressed  in  white  robes,  with  a light  blue  sltawL  She 
died  Dec.  15,  1617.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Genctale, 
s.  v. 

Fornari,  Niccolo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  Jan.  23,  1788.  He  studied  with  ardor,  was  re- 
ceived into  orders,  and  devoted  himself  to  instruction 
in  theology.  Pope  Gregory  XVI  made  him  nuncio  to 
Brussels.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  a chief  com- 
missioner of  the  congregation  of  studies.  Fomari  was 
made  cardinal  in  petto , Dec.  21. 1846,  and  proclaimed  as 
such  Sept.  30, 1850.  He  was  for  some  time  papal  nun- 
cio at  Paris  w here  he  died,  June  15,  1856.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Four.  Biog.  G enir ale,  s.  v. 

Forrest,  John,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Sept.  19. 1799.  He  grad- 
uated from  Edinburgh  University,  studied  theology,  re- 
ceived a call  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  June,  1832,  and  being  ordained  by 
the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  was  in  due  time  installed 
; pastor.  He  continued  there  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  July,  1879.  (\V.  I*.  S.) 

Forrester,  Walter,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first  a 
canon  of  the  Church  of  Aberdeen,  next  was  made  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  then  promoted  to  tbe  bishopric  of 
Brechin  in  1401,  where  he  was  still  ruling  in  1415.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  163. 

Forsete,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a son  of  Raldur, 
and  Xannn,  the  lovely  daughter  of  Nef.  He  was  tbe 
god  of  peace,  union,  and  friendship;  pacifying  every 
quarrel.  A beautiful  palace  called  Glitner.  resting  upon 
golden  pillars,  and  covered  with  silver  shingles,  was  his 
throne,  which  constituted  the  most  righteous  judgment- 
seat  of  tbe  world. 

Forstemann,  Carl  Ed  card,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  secretary  at  the  university  library  in 
Halle,  who  died  in  1847,  published,  Brack's  Geschichte 
! der  Religinnshandlung  (ill  the  .4rcAir  fur  die  Geschichte 
j dcr  Kirchl.  Reformation,  Halle,  1831); — Crhtndevbvck 
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*h  der  Grtchichte  des  Reichstages  zu  A ugsburg  im  Jahre 
1530  (1833,  2 vols.): — Zehn  Brief e Dr.  Johann  Forster' t 
an  Johann  Schradi  (Nordhauscn,  1835): — Luther's  Tes- 
tamente aus  dm  Jahren  1537  und  1542  (ibid.  1846) : — 
Denkmale  dent  Dr.  M.  Luther  von  der  Hochachiung  und 
Lithe  seiner  Zeitgenossen  errichtet  (ibid,  cod.) : — Luther's 
Tod  und  Begrdbmss  im  Jahre  1546  (ibid.  eod.).  Sec 
Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  741,  752;  Zuchold, 
Jiibl.  TheoL  i,  367.  (a  P.) 

Forster,  Froben,  a German  philosopher  and  ec- 
clesiastic, was  bom  Aug.  30,  1709,  at  Kiinigsberg.  He 
studied  at  Regensburg,  where  he  also  joined  the  Ben- 
edictines, and  took  holy  orders  in  1733.  In  1744  he 
was  called  to  Salzburg,  but  in  1747  was  recalled  to  his 
monastery,  and  became  its  prior  in  1750.  In  1762  he 
was  made  abbot,  and  died  Oct.  11, 1791.  He  wrote,  be- 
sides philosophical  treatises,  De  Scriptures  Sacra  Vul- 
gata  F dit ion t (Salzburg,  1748),  and  edited  Alcuitti  Opera 
(ibid.  1777, 4 vols.  fol).  (B.  P.) 

Forster,  Heinrich,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  24, 1800,  at 
Gross  • Glogau.  He  studied  at  Breslau,  and  received 
holy  orders  in  1825.  While  chaplain  and  pastor  at 
Ijandshut,  his  pulpit  abilities  became  known,  and  be  was 
called,  in  1837,  as  cathedral-dean  to  Breslau.  When 
bishop  Diepenbrock  died  in  1853,  Forster  was  appointed 
as  “ persona  gratissima  ” his  successor.  At  the  Vatican 
council  he  belonged  to  the  opposition  party,  but  finally 
yielded,  and  accepted  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  Not. 
obeying  the  so-called  May-laws  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment, he  w as  deposed,  in  1875,  front  his  office,  and  fled 
to  the  castle  in  Johannisberg,  in  Austro-Silcsia,  where 
he  died,  Oct.  20,  1881.  He  is  the  author  of,  Ixbensbild 
Jjiejtenbrocks  (Breslau,  1869):  — Prediglen  (ibid.  1851, 
7 vols. ; 5th  ed.  Ratisbon,  1878) : — Pastoral  Letters 
(Breslau,  1880,  2 vols.).  See  Franz,  Heinrich  Forster , 
ydrstbuchof  run  Breslau,  ein  Ixbensb'dd  (Breslau,  1875). 

(BL  P.) 

Forster,  Johano,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Dec.  25,  1576.  He  studied  at  Leipsic, 
was  in  1599  preacher  there,  in  1601  rector  at  Sclmee- 
berg,  in  1609  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and 
in  1613  general  superintendent  and  president  of  the 
consistory  at  Mnnsfeld.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1613,  leav- 
ing, Sg sterna  Probleniatum  Theologicvrum: — {'indicia 
J.Htheri: — Comment,  in  Jesaiam: — Thesaurus  Cateche- 
ticus : — Comment,  in  Jeremiam  Kjnsgue  Threnos : — 
Medulla  Capitis  53  Jesaicr.  Disputationibus  5 Frpressu  : 
— Passio  Christi  Typiea  ex  Psalmis  et  Prophetis,  etc. 
See  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Geleh rten - Lexilon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Forster,  Johann  Christian,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Auerstiidt,  in  Thuringia, 
Oct.  6, 1754.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1782  after- 
noon - preacher  at  Naumburg,  and  in  1794  cathedral- 
preacher  there;  in  1800  accepted  a call  as  superinten- 
dent to  WeisacnfeU,  and  died  there  at  the  end  of  that 
same  year.  He  published  a number  of  ascctical  hooks. 
Sec  During,  Die  gelehrtcn  Theohtgen  Deutschfands,  i, 
418  sq. ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  132, 207, 213, 
224, 252, 33 1 , 366, 894.  (BP.) 

Forsyth,  John  Alexander,  LL.D.,  a Scotch  cler- 
gyman, son  of  John  Forsyth,  graduated  from  the  uni- 
versity anti  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1786;  was  li- 
cense*! to  preach  Oct.  13, 1790;  presented  by  the  king 
to  the  living  at  Bclhelvie,  in  succession  to  his  father,  in 
January,  1791,  and  ordained  Aug.  24  following.  He 
died  June  11,  1843,  aged  seventy-four  years.  To  his 
knowledge  of  theology  and  the  pastoral  office  he  add- 
ed a profound  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  was  of  gTeat 
service  to  the  British  government  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.  He  was  the  discoverer,  in  1805,  of  the 
percussion -lock,  which  was  afterwards  universally  adopt- 
ed, both  in  the  army  and  by  sportsmen;  hut  lie  never 
received  any  public  reward.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cajur,  iii,  495. 

Fortiguerra,  Niccolo  (1),  a Dominican  of  Sienna, 


was  horn  in  1180,  made  bishop  of  Aleria  in  1264,  and  died 
in  1270,  leaving  PoslilUe  in  IV  Prophetas  Majores,  m 
IV  Fcangtlia,  in  Epistolas  Pauli  el  in  Apocalypsin : 
— Comment,  in  Diongsium  de  Diciuis  Nominibus : — De 
Duubus  in  Christo  Naturis: — De  Calibatu.  Sec  Jdcher, 
A llgemeines  Geleh  rten-  Lexicon,  s.  v.  (II.  P.) 

Fortiguerra  (or  Forteguerri),  Niccolo  (2), 
an  Italian  cardinal  of  the  15th  century,  who  rendered 
important  military  and  diplomatic  sendee  to  popes  Eu- 
genius  IV,  Nicholas  V,  Pius  II,  and  Paul  II,  and  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  learning,  died  at  Viterbo  in  1473,  aged 
fifty-live  years.  See  Biog.  L'nicerselle,  s.  v. 

Fortiguerra,  Niccolo  (8),  an  Italian  prelate  and 
poet,  surnamed  the  Younger , to  distinguish  him  from  an 
ancient  member  of  his  family,  the  cardinal  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  at  l’istoja,  Nov.  25,  1674.  While  still 
young,  he  showed  quite  a disposition  for  poetry;  but 
after  he  had  been  made  doctor,  in  1695,  lie  went  to 
Rome,  and  distinguished  himself  there  by  his  knowl- 
, edge.  He  accompanied  into  Spain  the  pa|»al  legate, 

, Zondadari,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  became  honorary 
| chamberlain  to  Clement  XI,  canon  of  Santa  Maria 
i Maggiore,  and  referendary  of  two  chancelleries.  About 
the  same  time  be  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
the  Arcades,  under  the  name  of  Nidulmo  Tiseo.  In 
1715  he  improvised  a poem  in  the  manner  of  Berni,  Du 
Pulci,  and  Ariosto.  He  died  Feb.  17,  1735,  leaving 
several  orations,  addresses,  and  other  minor  pieces,  for 
which  sec  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirule,  s.  v. 

Fortius,  Johannes,  a convert  from  Judaism,  who 
lived  in  the  16th  century,  is  the  author  of  a Hebrew 
grammar,  entitled  O (Prague,  1570) : — De  Mys- 

tica  Litterarum  Significations  (part  of  it  reprinted  in 
' Kircher’s  (F.dipus  yFgyptiacus,  Rome,  1652-64).  See 
i Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  287 ; Steinschneider,  Biblogr.  Iland- 
bnch,  s.  v.;  Joctier,  Allgemeines  Geleh  rten-  Ixxikon,  a.  V. 
i(RP.) 

Fortlage.  Arnold  Runoi.ru  K.\Ri.,n  German  phi- 
i losophcr,  was  bom  June  12,  1806,  at  Osnabrllck.  He 
first  studied  theology  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  but,  at- 
! traded  by  Hegel’s  lectures,  betook  himself  entirely  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  which  he  continued  in  1829  at 
Munich,  under  Schelling.  In  the  same  year  he  com- 
menced his  philosophical  lectures  at  Heidelberg;  in 
1845  he  was  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  yeRr  ac- 
cepted a call  to  Jena,  where  he  died,  Nov.  8, 1881.  Of 
his  works  we  mention,  Die.  Liickm  des  Hrgelschen  Sys- 
tems der  Philosophic,  etc.  (Heidelberg  and  I.eipsic,  1832) : 
— Phihisnphische  Meditafionen  iiber  Plato's  Symposion 
((Heidelberg,  1835):  — Aurelii  Augustini  Doctrina  de 
Tempora  (ibid.  1836): — Genetische  Geschichte  der  Phi- 
losophic seit  Kant  (Leipsic,  1852):  — Das  System  der 
' Psgchologie.  ale  empirischer  Wissenscliaft  aus  der  Beo- 
\ bachtung  des  innrrn  Siunes  (ibid.  1855,  2 vols.): — Acht 
1 Psychologische  Vortrdge  (Jena,  1869) : — Seeks  Psycho- 
logische  Vortrdge  (1870): — Vier  Pst/chologische  Vor- 
trdge (1874):  — Beitrdge  zur  Psychologic  als  Wissen- 
schaft  aus  Spehdation  und  Erfahrung  (Leipsic,  1875), 
as  a supplement  to  his  System.  His  |>osition  con- 
cerning the  philosophy  of  religion  Fortlage  had  al- 
ready defined  in  the  Darstellung  und  Kritik  der  Beireise 
fur  das  Dasein  Gottes  (Heidelberg,  1840).  The  be- 
lief in  God  is  not  n matter  of  rational  persuasion,  but 
rests  entirely  on  moral  motives.  Religion  is  essentially 
a moral  state,  and  only  the  translation  of  this  state  into 
the  idea  is  the  dogma  of  God's  existence.  Philosophic 
qiccuUtion  hail  the  peculiar  fate  that  it  commenced 
with  the  secondary  factor  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
and  found  itself,  and  this  against  its  own  will,  only  tow- 
ards the  end  driven  back  to  the  other.  This  turn,  so 
rich  in  consequences,  commenced  with  Kant — after  him 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  instead  of  advancing,  has 
only  been  protracted.  But  Kant,  too,  needs  to  be  sup- 
plemented: the  purely  transcendental  belief,  emanating 
from  a moral  and  religious  need,  asks  for  precise  points 
from  which  it  connects  with  the  material  world;  it  nec- 
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ossarily  wishes  to  know  the  places,  where  upon  enter- 
ing into  the  world,  it  can  suppose  the  efficiency  of  the 
character  of  its  moral  persuasion,  in  accordance  with 
reason  and  experience.  This  is  the  gap  which  Fort- 
lagc  endeavored  to  fill  out  in  his  lectures  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion.  Besides  these  works  he  wrote,  Das 
musikalische  System  tier  Griechen , etc.  (Leipsic,  1847) : — 
the  article  “ Griechischc  Musik,”in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s 
Ally.  EncyUopadie,  lxxxi,  175-245  (ibid.  1863):  — Die 
Gesdnge  Christlicher  Voneit  (Berlin,  1844,  containing 
translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  hymns) : — Vorltsungen 
iiber  die  Geschichte  der  Poisie  (Stuttgart,  1839).  (B.  I*.) 

Fortsch,  Michael,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  July  24, 1654,  at  Wertheim,  in  Franco- 
nia, studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1695  pro- 
fessor at  Tubingen,  in  1705  professor  at  Jena,  and  died 
April  24, 1724.  He  published,  Commentarius  ad  Arm- 
brosii  Libros  de  Officiis: — Institutio  Isagogica  de  Justi- 
tia  et  Jure: — De.  Origins,  Veritate,  et  Irnmutabili  Recti- 
tudine  Juris  Naturalis,  etc. : — Vindicia  Doctrines  de 
Dicina  Scriptures  Sacra:  Inspirations : — Dissertaliones 
ad  Ezech.  iii,  17-19;  IIos.  r.  6;  Matt,  xix,  28;  x,  22; 
Rom.  i,  4 ; t,  17 ; i,  19,  20 ; riii,  14 ; r iii,  21 ; Tit.  «,  1,  2 ; 
I/ebr.  ii,  10, 11,  etc.  See  Kbcher,  Schediasma  de  Vita, 
Scriplis,  ac  Mentis  Fcertschii  in  Ecclesiam  (1725); 
Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- I^xikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fortunatus,  an  Italian  hagiographer,  was  bom  at 
Vercellm  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  He  has 
been  confounded  sometimes  with  Fortunatus  Venantius. 
He  merited  by  his  knowledge  the  surname  of  the  Phi~ 
losopher  of  the  Lombards,  and  was  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate ; it  is  not  known,  however,  in  what  diocese.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  church,  but  for  what  reason  is 
unknown;  retired  to  France,  where  he  bound  himself 
in  friendship  with  SuGermanus,  bishop  of  Paris;  and 
died  at  Chelles,  near  Paris,  about  569.  He  wrote  the 
Life  of  St.  Murcellus.  The  Life  of  St.  Hilary  has  also 
been  attributed  to  him.  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Fortunatus's  (Venantius)  Hymns.  Fortuna- 
tus is  the  author  of  the  following  hymns : Vexilla  Regis 
Prodeunt  (q.  v.),  translated  into  English  (“The  royal 
hpnncrs  forward  go’’)  by  Neale,  in  Mediaeval  Hymns 
and  Sequences  (Loud.  1867),  p.  6 : — Quern  Terra,  Pontus, 
v Ethera  (English  translation,  “The  God  whom  earth 
and  sea  and  sky,"  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern ): — 
Pange  Lingua,  Gloriosi  (q.  v.)  -.—Crux  Benedicta  Xitel 
(the  original  is  found  in  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry, 
p.  130  sq.,  and  an  English  translation,  “ The  blessed  cross 
shines  now  to  us,”  in  Lyra  Messianica,  p.  220  sq.) : — 
Salve,  Festa  Dies,tolo  Venerabilis  sEco  (q.  v.) : — Agnoscel 
Omne  Swculum,  on  the  nativity  of  Christ: — Tibi  Laus 
Perennis  Author,  on  baptism.  “The  poetry  of  Venan- 
tius Prudcntius,”  says  Mr.  Yule  (Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
e.  v.),“  represents  the  expiring  effort  of  the  Latin  muse 
in  Gaul.  Even  the  poet  himself  felt  the  decadence  not 
merely  of  language,  but  of  thought,  which  characterizes 
his  verse, 

*Ast  ego  eeuBns  loops . . . 

Frece  gravis,  sermone  levis,  ratione  plgrescens, 

Mente  hebes,  arte  carcns,  usu  rudi«,  ore  nec  expers' 

( Vit.  St.  Martin,  v.  26-2$), 

and  it  is  difficult  to  dissent  from  the  severe  judgment 
he  has  passed  upon  himself.  His  stylo  is  pedantic,  his 
taste  bad,  his  grammar  and  prosody  seldom  correct  for 
many  lines  together.  Two  of  his  longer  poems,  how- 
ever, display  a simplicity  and  pathos  which  are  foreign 
to  his  usual  style.  One  of  these  treats  of  the  marriage 
of  Galesuintha,  sister  of  Brunehnrt,  with  Chilpcric;  the 
other  is  the  elegy  upon  the  fall  of  Thuringia.  For 
what  is  of  real  merit  in  these  two  pieces  we  arc  in  all 
probability  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Rhadcgund  rather 
than  to  any  sudden  access  of  inspiration  in  the  poet 
himself."  See  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry;  Daniel, 
Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  i,  168  sq.;  Bormann,  Ueber 
das  Lebe^  des  Lateinischcn  Dichters  Fortunatus  (Fulda, 
1848).  (B.  P.) 


Fortune,  in  Roman 
anil  Greek  mythology, 

“ chance."  This  goddess, 
called  Tyche  by  the 
Greeks,  was  represented 
at  ^Egira,  in  Achaia,  in  a 
small  temple,  by  the  horn 
: of  Araalthica,  and  a small 
winged  Cupid,  which  sig- 
nified that  the  love-affairs 
of  men  were  furthered 
! more  by  fortune  than  by 
beauty.  Pindar,  there- 
fore, called  her  one  of  the 
Parc®,  or  goddesses  of  des- 
tiny. The  Fortuna  of  the 
Romans  had  temples  in 
various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  in  several  cities  of 
the  empire,  those  at  An- 
tiuro  ( Horace,  Od.  i,  35  ) 
and  Pneneste  being  the 
most  celebrated. 

Fortunio,  Agostino,  Antique  Statue  of  Fortune, 
an  Italian  member  of  the 

order  of  the  Camaldulcs,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century, 
is  the  author  of,  Historiarum  Cumaldulensiam  Libri  3 
(Florence,  1575):  — Historiar.  Camabl.  pars  Posterior 
.(Venice,  1579):  — De  Origine  Ordinis  Camaldulensis 
| (Florence,  1692).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit . 
} i,  714;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - I^xikon,  s.  r. 
(B.  P.) 

I ‘ Forty  Martyrs.  (1)  This  number  of  soldiers  is 
commemorated  on  March  9,  as  having  suffered  under 
' Licinius  in  320,  at  Sebaste,  in  Armenia.  (2)  Another 
; set  of  forty  martyrs  is  commemorated  on  May  20,  as 
having  suffered  in  Persin,  A.D.  375.  (3)  Forty  virgins 

are  said  to  have  suffered  on  Dec.  24,  under  Decius,  at 
Antioch,  in  Syria. 

Foscarari  (Lat.  Forsheranus),  Ecmio,  an  Italian 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  born  at  Bologna,  Jan.  27, 
'1512.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  in  1544 
j became  prior  and  inquisitor  at  his  native  place,  and  af- 
| terwards  bishop  of  Modena.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
heresy  by  Paid  V,  but  vindicated  by  Pius  IV.  He  en- 
tered the  Council  of  Trent  in  1561,  in  which  he  assisted 
Forerius  and  Leonardo  Marini  in  preparing  the  cate- 
chism, and  correcting  the  missal  anil  breviary.  He 
died  at  Rome,  Dec.  23, 1564.  He  was  frugal,  modest, 
and  austere,  and  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the 
poor  and  to  tho  reclamation  of  the  vicious  classes. 

i Foss,  Archibald  Campbell,  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  son  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Foss,  was  bom  at  Phil- 
lipstown,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1830.  He  spent  two  years  of 
his  youth  as  clerk  in  a dry-goods  store  in  New  York  city; 
entered  Amenin  Seminary  at  the  age  of  seventeen ; be- 
came highly  honored  for  his  scholarly  and  Christian 
character;  received  license  to  preach ; entered  the  Soph- 
omore class  of  Wesleyan  University  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen; supported  himself  by  teaching  during  vacations; 
graduated  in  1852,  and  immediately  joined  the  New  York 
Conference.  His  appointments  were:  Lenox,  1852  and 
1853;  Morrisania,  1854  and  1855;  Thirtieth  Street,  New 
York  city,  1856  and  1857 ; St.  Paul's,  1858  and  1859 ; the 
next  year  with  Dr.  McClintock,  Tarn-town,  but  labored 
there  only  n few  weeks,  when,  being  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Latin  and  Hebrew  in  Wesleyan  University, 
he  repaired  thither,  and  there  continued  two  years; 
Poughkeepsie  District,  1862  to  June,  1865;  Thirtieth 
Street,  New  York  city,  July,  1865,  to  1867,  and  finally 
to  Sing  Sing,  in  1868,  where  he  labored  one  year,  and 
then  retired  from  the  effective  ranks  and  sailed  to  Eu- 
rope. In  1869  he  preached  one  month  in  Florence,  Ita- 
ly, and  another  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Early  in 
1870  he  left  his  pleasant  Swiss  home  for  a tour  through 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  He  returned  to  Clarens, 
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Switzerland,  March  3,  thoroughly  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, and  prostrated  with  gastric  fever,  and  after  a few 
days  of  suffering  died.  Mr.  Foss  was  pre-eminently 
independent  and  original.  He  was  brave  and  self-reli- 
ant, a wise  and  safe  counsellor,  generous,  yet  cautious, 
patient,  painstaking, able,  and  eminently  successful  Sec 
Minutes  of  A nrnal  Conferences , 1870,  p.  97. 

Fosaarii  (or  Fossdres),  the  term  by  which  the 
grace-diggers  or  sextons  of  the  early  Church  were  des- 
ignated. The  term  fossor  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  catacombs.  The  most  common 
appearance  of  the  term  is  in  the  later  epitaphs,  which 
testify  to  the  purchase  of  graves  from  individuals  of 
this  class.  The  burial  of  the  departed  was  probably  at 
first  a work  of  Christian  charity,  performed  without  fee 
or  reward  by  their  surviving  brethren.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Church  had  become  more  numerous,  it  was 


Fresco  of  Fossor  In  the  Cemetery  of  Callistns. 

H*  ve«n  a tonic  marked  with  gammadia  on  iU  hem,  carriaa  a pick  ortr 
ht«  right  ihoolder,  and  a lamp  in  hi*  left  hand,  and  U currounded  by  a 
bMip  of  lerere,  picka,  and  other  tool*  employed  In  hit  work.  Above  U the 
Inebriation : •*  Diogeoee  Foeeor  In  pace  dcpoeltna  Octaba  Kalenda*  Octo- 
bria. 

carried  out  at  the  public  expense  under  the  special  care 
of  the  presbyters  of  the  “titles”  of  Home.  When 
Christianity  became  the  established  religion,  tlic/ba- 
sores  evidently  established  a kind  of  property  in  the 
catacombs,  which  authorized  them  to  sell  graves  either 
to  living  persons  for  their  own  burial,  or  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased.  This  state  of  things  seems  to  have 
had  a widespread  but  transient  existence.  A fossor’s 
pick  has  been  discovered  by  De’  Rossi  in  the  cemetery 
of  Callistus,  much  oxidized,  but  still  recognizable.  See 
Martigny,  Diet,  des  A ntiq.  Chritiennes,  s.  v. 

Fosse,  Charles  pe  la,  an  eminent  French  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Paris  in  1640,  studied  under  Charles  le 
Brun,  and  having  gained  the  prize  of  the  academy, 
was  sent  to  Italy  with  the  royal  pension.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  he  was  immediately  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Louis  XIV,  and  painted  four  fine  pictures  for  the 
apartments  of  the  Tuilcriea.  His  next  work  was  a 
fresco  painting  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Kustacbe,  repre- 
senting Adam  and  Ere,  and  the  Marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin. In  1693  he  was  elected  a royal  academician.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  best  paintings  at  Versailles: 
The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia ; The  Infant  Moses  Saved 
from  the  Mile;  The  Insurrection;  The  Nativity;  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1716.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Fosta,  in  North  Herman  mythology,  was  a goddess 
worshipped  by  the  Frisians.  She  stands  in  close  union 
with  Hertha,the  goddess  of  the  earth.  Both  are  god- 
desses of  peace,  and  it  is  singular  that  they  appear 
armed.  In  the  temple  of  Fosta,  on  Helgoland,  she  was 
represented  with  bow  and  arrow  at  her  back,  a helmet 
on  her  head,  five  arrows  in  her  left  hand,  and  four  ears 
of  com  in  her  right.  She  was  worshipped  in  Holstein 
and  Denmark. 

Foster,  Eden  Burroughs,  D.D.,  a Congregational 


minister,  grandson  of  Rev.  Eden  Burroughs,  D.D.,  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  May  26,  1833. 
He  studied  at  Kimball  Union  Academy ; graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1837,  and  spent  one  year  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  From  Aug.  18,  1841, 
to  Jan.  7. 1847,  he  was  pastor  in  Hennikor.  After  sup- 
plying the  church  in  Pelham  for  several  months,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  it,  June  21,  1848,  and  remained 
until  January,  1853;  thereafter  was  pastor  of  the  John 
Street  Church,  Lowell,  Mass.;  in  1861  at  West  Spring- 
field  ; and  in  May,  1866,  was  reinstalled  at  Lowell,  where 
he  died,  April  11, 1882.  After  1875  he  was  assisted  by 
a colleague.  Among  his  publications  are  the  follow- 
ing: Sermons  on  Baptism  (1843):  — Duty  of  Young 
Men  (1850).  See  Cong.  Year-book , 1883,  p.  22. 

Fothad,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  deprived  in  the  first 
year  of  his  administration  of  the  sec  of  St.  Andrews 
(952),  by  king  Indulfus.  He  died  in  961  or  962.  Sec 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  6. 

Fotherby,  Martin,  D.D..  dean  of  Canterbury,  was 
bom  at  Great  Grimsby  in  1559,  educated  at  and  be- 
came a fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1596 
was  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1618  bishop  of 
Salisbury.  He  died  March  12, 1619,  leaving  Four  Ser- 
mons (1608): — The  Clearing  of  Four  Truths  against 
Atheists  (1622).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Alli- 
bonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Fothergill,  G eohgk,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Lockholmc,  in  Ravenstoncdnlo,  in  1705,  and  ed- 
ucated at  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow.  He  was 
elected  principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  Oct.  17,  1751,  vicar 
of  Bramlcv  soon  after,  and  died  Oct.  5, 1760.  His  works 
were  published  in  1756,  1757,  1758,  and  some  Sermons 
in  1761  and  1762.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Al- 
ii bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Foullon,  Jean  Erard,  a French  Jesuit,  and  rector 
of  the  college  at  Huy,  who  was  bom  at  Liege  in  1008, 
and  died  Oct.  25, 1668,  is  the  author  of,  Jonas  Typus  Bo- 
minis  a Deo  Fugientis: — Compendium  Bistoriie  I.eodi- 
censis: — Comment.  Bistorici  et  Morales  ad  Duos  Libros 
Maccuberorum.  Sec  Winer,  Bamlbuch  der  theol.  I.it.  i, 
825;  J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Biog. 
Universelle,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Foulquea  (Lat.  Fulco),  a French  prelate,  was  born 
about  850,  and  educated  ill  the  church  at  Rheims,  where 
he  was  eventually  a canon,  lie  afterwards  became  ab> 
hot  of  St.  Beituu,  and  in  March,  883,  archbishop  of 
Rheims.  He  greatly  improved  the  diocese,  but  at 
length  became  so  deeply  involved  in  the  political  con- 
vulsions of  the  times  that  be  was  assassinated  in  900. 
Sec  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Cine  rale,  s.  v. 

Foulquea  (sumamed  the  Great),  a French  writer 
of  sacred  history,  was  bom  in  the  first  part  of  the  lltli 
century.  He  was  the  thirty-first  abbot  of  Corbie ; as- 
sisted ns  such  at  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1049,  and  at 
the  Council  of  the  General  States  in  1065,  at  Corbie. 
He  is  noted  for  his  long  contest  for  tlic  privileges  of 
his  Church  against  two  bishops  of  Amiens.  He  died 
in  1095.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Fountayne,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Merton,  near  Doncaster,  about  1714.  He 
was  educated  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow ; and  was  successively  prebendary  of 
Salisbury,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  dean  of  York.  Twice 
in  bis  life,  if  not  oftcucr,  be  might  have  been  advanced 
to  the  episcopal  bench,  but  declined  it.  He  died  Feb. 
14, 1802.  He  was  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  every 
relative  and  social  duty ; hospitable,  benevolent,  and  a 
lover  of  good  men.  See  The  (Lond.)  Christian  Observer, 
February,  1802,  p.  144. 

Fouquet  (or  Foucquet),  Louts,  a French  prel- 
ate, who  died  in  1703,  bishop  and  count  of  Agde,  and 
master  of  the  roval  oratory,  became  involved  in  trouble, 
and  finally  retired  from  his  diocese.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv 
Biog.  Gtnirule,  s.  v. 
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Four  Crowned  Martyrs.  See  Coronati 
Quatcor. 

Four  Rivers.  See  Rivers,  the  Focb. 

Fourmont,  Michel,  a famous  French  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Herblav,  Sept.  28,  1690,  ami  died  at  Paris, 
Feb.  5,  1746.  He  was  professor  of  Syriac  at  the  royal 
college  in  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. Many  of  his  dissertations  are  found  in  the 
Memoires  of  the  academy.  Sec  Lichlenberger,  Ency- 
clnp.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Freret,  Eloge  de  T A bid 
Fourmont , in  Hut.  de  VAcadimie  des  Inscription s,  xviii, 
482;  .Richer.  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-I^xikon,  s.  v. ; Hoe- 
fer,  .Voup.  liiotj.  Generals,  $.  v. 

Fournier  ( baron  de  la  Contamine),  Marie  Nico- 
las, a French  prelate,  was  born  at  Gex  (Ain),  Dec.  27, 
1760 ; educated  in  Paris;  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Orleans;  after  the  Revolution  went  to  Paris  as  a 
preacher;  was  appointed  (1805)  chaplain,  afterwards 
almoner  to  the  emperor,  and  bishop  of  Montpellier,  July 
15, 1806;  was  nominated,  in  1817,  for  the  archbishopric 
of  Navarre,  but  was  not  confirmed,  and  died  at  Mont- 
pellier, I>cc,  29,  1884.  Sec  Hoefer,  Xour.  liiog.  Gene- 
rate. s.  v. 

Fowler,  Charles  James,  LL.D.,  a Scotch  cler- 
gyman, was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Aberdeen  Pres- 
bytery in  1828;  elected  minister  of  the  church  at  Rox- 
burgh Place,  Momingside,  Edinburgh,  and  ordained 
Aug.  7,  1834 ; transferred  to  St.  Luke's,  Glasgow,  Feb. 
22,  1837 ; promoted  to  Ratho,  Dec.  22, 18-12,  and  died  at 
Torquay,  England,  March  16, 1866.  He  published  The 
Right  Improvement  of  Divine  Judgments  (a  sermon, 
1851): — lectures  on  The  Evidences  of  Revealed  Relig- 
ion, on  Infidelity,  and  on  Sabbath-Schools : — A Preface 
to  Watson’s  Apology  for  the  Hible.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scotiaimr,  i,  131 ; ii,  45. 

Fowler,  Joseph,  an  eminent  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  bom  at  Little  Horton,  near  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  May  18,  1791.  He  was  educated  nt  the 
Bradford  Grammar-school, converted  under  the  preach- 
ing of  John  Crosse,  vicar  of  Bradford,  and  in  1811  ad- 
mitted into  the  ministry.  In  1818  lie  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  conference,  and  it  was  owing  to  failure  of 
health  that  he  was  not  elected  president  in  1849  or  1850. 
He  died,  after  acute  suffering,  in  the  ChajKd-house,  City 
Road,  London,  March  17,  1851,  being  the  only  preacher 
who  has  died  there  since  Wesley.  Joseph  Fowler  was 
an  able  preacher,  a judicious  superintendent,  an  un- 
wearied pastor,  and  a large-hearted  friend.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  liberal  section  of  the  conference.  See 
Stevenson,  City  Road  Chapel,  p.  324  sq. ; West.  Meth. 
Magazine,  1851,  p.400, 918;  1852,  p.242;  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference , 1851;  I Pcs/.  Takings  (Loud.  1841), 
i,  351. 

Fowler,  Philemon  Halsted.  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  w as  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9, 1814. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  the  academy 
in  his  native  place;  graduated  from  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  in  1832,  and  for  one  year  was  tutor  in  that  in- 
stitution; was  licensed  by  the  Albany  Presbytery,  Oct. 
15,  1835;  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1836;  served  as  |iostor  elect  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; and  in  1839 
was  installed  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  lie  remained 
until  1850.  In  1851  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Utica,  where  he  labored  till 
1874.  In  1866  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reunion,  on  the  part  of  the  New  School 
General  Assembly;  in  1869  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  He  died  Dec.  19,  1879.  I)r. 
Fowler  was  the  author  of  a number  of  published  ser- 
mons and  small  volumes,  his  largest  work  being  his 
History  of  Presbyterianism  in  Central  Xeic  York  (1877). 
He  was  a member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  a trustee  of  Hamilton  College, 
and  a director  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  widely  known  and  honored  for  his  personal  quali- 


ties. He  preached  Christ  with  great  directness  and 
fidelity.  See  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  New. 
1880,  p.  23. 

Fowler,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  preb- 
endary of  Westminster,  and  received  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1747,  master  of  arts  in  1751,  and 
in  1771  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfe- 
nora.  In  1773  he  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords 
to  preach  before  them  at  Christ  Church  on  Oct.  2 ; 
translated  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  Dec.  22,  1778;  in  1782 
was  one  of  twelve  spiritual  peers  who  protested  against 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Dissenters;  in  1789  con- 
curred with  fourteen  others  in  protesting  against  the 
memorable  address  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  to  the 
prince  of  Wales.  He  died  at  Bassiugbourne  Hall,  near 
Dunmow,  in  Essex,  Oct.  10,  1801.  See  D’Alion,  Me- 
moirs of  the  .4  bjxs.  of  Dublin,  p.  347. 

Fowler,  William  Chauncey,  LL.D..  a Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  at  Killingwortb  (now 
Clinton),  Conn.,  Sept.  1, 1793.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1816.  and  then  spent  a year  as  private  tutor 
in  a family  in  Fauquier  County,  Va. ; resumed  his  po- 
sition as  rector  of  the  grammar-school  in  New  Haven, 
beginning  also  the  study  of  theology  under  Professor 
Fitch.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  college, 
and  Aug.  31,  1825,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Greenfield,  Mass.  In  1827  he  was 
dismissed,  to  accept  the  professorship  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  where  he 
remained  until  1838,  and  then  went  to  Amherst  College, 
Masai,  as  professor  of  rhetoric.  He  resigned  this  posi- 
tion in  1843,  but  continued  to  reside  iit  Amherst  till 
1858,  when  he  removed  to  Durham,  Cono,  and  died 
there,  Jan.  15, 1881.  From  the  time  of  his  resignation 
as  professor,  be  was  engaged  in  preparing  various  works 
for  the  press.  In  1845  he  edited  the  university  edition 
of  Webster's  Dictionary.  He  next  prepared  three  vol- 
umes, composing  a series  of  English  grammars,  entitled 
The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms.  In 
1858  he  published  Memorials  of  the  Chauncrys ; in  1863 
The  Sectional  Controversy ; in  1866  a History  of  Dur- 
ham; in  1872  a Treatise  on  IacuI  Late  in  Masstichu- 
setts  and  Connecticut ; and  later  several  collections  of 
essays.  In  I860  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  from  the  town  of  Amherst.  He  represented 
the  18th  district  of  Connecticut  in  the  state  senate  in 
1864.  See  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College,  1881. 

Fox,  Charles  M.,  LL.I).,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  of  the  diocese  of  Illinois,  was  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1870.  He  died  Sept. 
4, 1871.  See  Prat.  Episc.  Almanac,  1872,  p.  127. 

Fox-worahip,  a species  of  idolatry  practiced  only 
among  the  Japanese,  who  seem  to  be  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  fox  is  a god  or  a devil.  If  a Japanese  feels 
himself  in  need  of  supernatural  aid,  he  sets  out  a platter 
of  rice  and  beans  as  an  offering  to  his  fox,  and  if  on  the 
following  day  some  of  it  has  disappeared,  this  is  looked 
upon  as  a favorable  omen.  There  are  in  Japan  two 
species  of  foxes,  very  much  like  the  ordinary  foxes  of 
Europe  and  America,  and,  from  the  immunity  they  en- 
joy, they  are  great  nuisauces.  Sec  Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  e.  v. 

Fraction,  a technical  name  for  the  act  of  breaking 
the  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharisL. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  fraction  in  use  at  present; 
though  only  the  first  of  them  is  essential  to  the  sacra- 
ment, and  can  be  traced  with  certainty  to  the  infancy 
of  the  Church:  (1)  a fraction  illustrative  of  the  words 
of  institution,  and  therefore  a direct  imitation  of  our 
Lord’s  action;  (2)  purely  symbolical  fractions  after  the 
consecration  has  been  completed;  (3)  the  necessary 
fraction  for  the  distribution  of  the  bread  among  the 
communicants.  For  the  illustration  of  each  of  these  in 
the  various  rituals,  sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ , .4  ntiq. 
s.  v. 
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Frahn,  Christian  Martin,  n famous  German  Ori- 
entalist, numismatician,  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Ros- 
tock, June  4, 1782,  where  he  also  pursued  his  Oriental 
studies.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Kasan,  and  in  1815  chief  librarian  and  di- 
rector of  the  Asiatic  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  died,  Aug.  1G,  1851.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  Re  emtio  Sumorum  M uhamedanorum  (St.  Peters- 
burg. 1826),  to  which  must  be  added  his  Opuscula  Posl- 
hunui  (ed.  by  Dorn,  ibid.  1855-77,  2 vols.) : — /An  Foss- 
lans  und  anderer  .4  ruber  Berichte  iiber  die  Russen  dl- 
terer  Zeil  (ibid.  1823): — Topogi-aphische  Cebersicht  dtr 
A usfjrnbuntjrn  von  ahem  arabischen  Gride,  in  Rutland 
(ibid.  1841):  — Curaruiu  Ere  yet.  el  Crit,  in  Nahumum 
prophet.  Sjxcimcn  (Rostock,  1806)  ‘.—De  C ha  .writ  (St. 
Petersburg.  1822).  See  Hocfer,  Four.  Ring.  Genirale , 
s.  v.  (U.  P.) 

Franceschini,  Baldassare  (called  U Volterra- 
no),  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Volterra 
in  1611,  and  studied  under  Matteo  Roselli  and  Gio.  de 
San  Giovanni.  Among  his  great  frescos  is  the  cupola 
of  the  Cappella  Niccolini,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence ; and  in  the  vault  of  a chapel  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiurc  is  a picture  of  Eliot,  which  is  considered  a 
grand  production.  He  died  in  1689.  See  Hocfer,  Four. 
Ring.  Generate,  a.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A rtt , a.  v. 

Franceschini,  Cur.  Marc'  Antonio,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Bologna,  April  5, 1648, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  school  of  Gio.  Battista  Galli. 
The  princi|>al  works  of  this  master  at  Bologna  arc  a 
ceiling  in  the  Palazzo  Kanuzzi ; The  Death  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, in  Corpus  Domini ; St.  Francis  of  Sales  Kneeling 
before  the.  Virgin  and  Infant,  in  l-a  Madonna  di  Galeria; 
a fine  picture  of  The  A nnunciatwn,  at  the  Institute. 
At  Rimini,  in  the  Church  of  the  Augustiues,  is  a fine 
picture  of  St.  Tommaso  G icing  A Ims  to  the  Poor.  Fran- 
ceschini died  Dec.  24,  1728.  Sec  Hocfer,  Four.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. ; S|>ooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rtt,  s.  v. 

Francesco,  Mkdico,  an  Italian  convert  from  Ju- 
daism, who  lived  at  Mantua  in  the  17th  century,  is  the 
anthor  of,  or  Fjnstola  in  I.ingua  Brbr.,  t'hald., 

5yriVir(7,etc.(.Slantua,1630;  transl. into  Germ. by  Chrys. 
Duduhcus,  Nuremberg,  s.  a.).  See  Fllrst,  Bib/.  Jud.  i, 
287 ; Wolf,  BibL  ffebr.  iii,  951.  (B.  P.) 

Franchi,  Antonio,  a reputable  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Lucca,  July  14,  1634,  studied  under  Baldas- 
sare Franceschini,  and  settled  at  Florence.  He  painted 
a number  of  works  for  the  churches,  among  which  his 
picture  of  Christ  Dicing  the.  Kegs  to  St.  Peter,  in  the 
parochial  church  of  Caporgnano,  at  Lucca,  is  considered 
his  masterpiece.  He  died  July  8,  1709.  See  Hocfer, 
Now.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Ilitt.  of  (he 
Fine  A rtt,  s.  v. 

Franchi,  Guglielmo,  an  Italian  convert  from  Ju- 
daism, of  the  16th  century,  is  the  author  of  U’SC 
CHpn,  or  a Hebrew  grammar  in  the  Italian  language 
(Bergamo,  1591,  and  often): — Alphabetum  Hebraicum, 
or  a Hebrew  reader  (Rome,  1596).  See  Fllrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  287  ; .Richer,  A llgemeinet  Gelehrten- Lerikon,  s.  v.; 
Sleinschneider,  Biblioe/r.  J/andbuch,  s.  v. ; Wolf,  Bibl. 
j/rbr.  iii,  237.  (B.  P.j 

Franchini,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  Italian  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  was  bom  at  Modena,  Dec.  28,  1633. 
Having  entered  the  order  of  the  Minorites,  he  became 
theologian  to  Francis  II,  duke  of  Modena.  He  died  in 
his  native  city,  April  4, 1695,  leaving  several  works  on 
the  history  of  his  order,  for  which  sec  Hoefcr,  None. 
Bung.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Francis.  See  Francesco;  Francois. 

Francisci,  Erasmus,  a Lutheran  hyron-writer,was 
bom  Nov.  19, 1627,  at  Lllbeck,  and  died  at  Nuremberg, 
I><-r.  20, 1694.  Some  of  his  hymns  are  still  to  be  found 
in  German  hymn-books.  See  Mollcri,  Cimbria  Littera- 


ta,  i,  178-184;  Wczcl,  Ugmnopeeographia,  i,  227-233; 
Jbcher,  A llgemeinet  Gelehrten- 1 '.exikon,  s.  v. ; Koch,  Ge- 
tchichle  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  526  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Franciscia,  At.kssandro  m,  an  Italian  Domini- 
can of  the  16th  century.  Being  of  Jewish  origin,  he 
was  also  called  llebreeus  or  llebreeiuus.  He  was  vicar- 
general  and  procurator  of  his  order,  in  1594  received  the 
episcopal  see  at  Forli,  but  resigned  his  office  in  1597, 
and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  about  1600.  He 
wrote  a commentary  on  Genesis  and  on  Exodus,  1-20, 
which  is  still  in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library. 
Sec  Jbcher,  A llgemeinet  Gelehrten- Lerikon,  s.  v. ; Dghel- 
li,  Balia  Sacra,  ii,  629;  Delitzsch,  Wisseuschajt,  Kuntt, 
Judenthum,  p.  292.  ( B.  P.) 

Franck,  Johann,  n Lutheran  hymn-writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  June  1,  1618,  at  Guben,  in  Lower  Lu- 
satia,  and  died  June  18,  1677.  His  liymns  belong  to 
the  gems  of  German  hymnologv.  Some  of  his  spirit- 
ual songs  have  also  been  translated  into  English.  See 
Wezel,  tfymnop.  i,  164  sq. ; Pasig's  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Franck's  I/gmnt  (Grimma,  1846);  Jcutsch, 
Johann  Franck  von  Guben  (Guben,  1877);  Ki>ch,  6 'etch, 
des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  278  sq.  ‘(II.  P.) 

Franck,  Sebastian.  Sec  Frances. 

Franck,  Solomon,  a Lutheran  hymn-writer  of 
Germany,  was  bom  March  6, 1659,  nt  Weimar,  ami  died 
July  II,  1725.  Some  of  bis  hymns  arc  still  in  use  in 
the  German  Church.  They  were  edited  by  Scbauer, 
Sol.  Franck's  Geistliche  l.iedcr  (Ilallc,  1855).  Sec  We- 
zel, flymnop.  i,  217  sq. ; Kindi,  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  v,  420  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Francke,  August,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  1792.  He  commenced  his  ministe- 
rial work  in  1816,  was  in  1821  preacher  at  Dresden,  in 
1828  court-preacher  there,  and  died  in  1859.  He  pub- 
lished, De  Fide  Christo  I/abenda  (Dresden,  1830): — 
Das  Altarfeit  des  evungelischm  Christen  (ibid.  1834) : — 
Geschichte  des  biblischen  Offenbarungt  Glaubens  (ibid. 
1830) Das  Leben  Jesu  (Lcipsic,  1839  ; 3d  ed.  1842) 

Die  Umndlehren  der  Religion  Jesu  (ibid.  1848).*  He 
also  published  a number  of  sermons.  See  Winer,  lland- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  445 ; Zucbold,  Bibl,  TheoL  i,  37 1 sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Francke,  Christoph,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Oct.  26,  1642.  He 
studied  nt  different  universities,  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  at  Kiel  in  1665,  and  died  professor  and 
librarian,  Feb.  1 1, 1704,  leaving,  Specimen  Controversia- 
rum  Ecclesia  Lutherance  cum  Remonstrant ibus : — Ax- 
ercitationes  anti-Wetulelianee  el  anii-Limborchiana : — 
Brevis  et  Liquida  Dcmonstratio  Deitatis  Christ i,  Jonct 
Slichlingio  Opposita.  See  Jbclior,  A/lgemeines  Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  353. 

(a  p.) 

Francke,  Georg  Samuel,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  bom  Sept.  7,  1763,  was  in  1806  preach- 
er at  Sonderburg,  in  1810  doctor  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Kiel,  anil  died  March  28,  1840.  He  published, 
Entu-urf  einer  Apologetik  der  Christ!.  Religion  (Altona, 
1817):  — De  J/istoria  Dogmatum  Arminiorum  (Kiel, 
1814) : — Commentat.  Queedam  Theologicce  de  I.ibrorum 
Vet.  Test.  (1788) : — Ueber  die  neuren  Schicksale  des  Spi- 
nozismus  (1808): — Theologische  Encgklopadie  (Altona, 
1819).  Sec  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  3, 386, 765; 
Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  290.  (B.  P.) 

Francke,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  1650.  He  studied  at  lcipsic.  bad 
scvernl  pastorates  in  Pomerania,  and  died  April  17,1723. 
He  published,  Lux  Tenebrosu,  etc.: — Tembne  Lucidtr, 
etc.: — Commentarius  in  Psalmos : — Prophetia  Amosi, 
Xa/iumi,  l/abacuci,  Sophonive,  Obadiir,  llaggai,  Mala- 
chite. : — M inisterium  .4  ccentuum  Ebraorum.  See  Jbcher, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 1 sxikon,  s.  v. ; FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i, 
288.  (B.  P.) 

Francklin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
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was  bom  in  1721,  and  in  June,  1750,  was  chosen  Greek 
professor  of  Cambridge.  He  was  preferred  to  the  liv- 
ings of  Ware  and  Thundrich  in  1757,  and  to  that  of 
Brastcd  in  1776.  He  died  in  1784.  He  published, 
separately,  translations  from  Phalaris,  Cicero,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Lucian  (1749-81).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did. 
s.  v. ; Allibone,  Did . of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Franco,  Alfonso,  an  eminent  painter  of  Messina, 
was  born  in  1466.  His  best  pictures  were  in  Messina, 
a Talcing  Doicn  from  the.  Cross,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Francesco  do  Paolo,  and  the  Dispute  of  Christ  with  the 
Doctors,  in  San  Agostioo.  He  died  in  15*24.  See 
Spooucr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Franco,  Battista  (called  il  Semelef),  an  eminent 
painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1498.  He 
went  to  Rome  and  studied  the  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. He  painted  in  fresco  the  choir  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Church  at  Urbino;  and  a picture  in  oil  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Infant , between  St.  Peter  ami  St.  Paul. 
There  are  several  easel  pictures  from  the  life  of  Christ 
in  the  cathedral  at  Osimo.  The  following  are  some  of 
his  works;  Moses  Striking  the  Rock;  Abraham  Meet- 
ing Melchisedec;  Abraham  about  to  Sacrifice  Isaac ; The 
Israelites  Gathering  Manna  in  the  Desert ; St.  Jerome 
Holding  a Skull;  The  Virgin  and  Infant  with  St.John  ; 
St.  John  the  Baptist ; The  A deration  of  the  Shepherds, 
with  Angtls  in  the  Clouds.  He  died  in  1561.  See  Hoc- 
fer,  Sour.  Biog.  Glnirale,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Francois,  Claude,  a French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1559.  and  made  his  profession  at  the  abltey  of 
the  Ilenedictines  of  St.  Vannes,  March  21, 1589.  In  i606 
he  aided  in  effecting  a radical  reformation  within  his 
congregation,  revised  the  principal  articles,  and  became 
a deputy  to  Monte-Cassino  to  consult  the  constitutions 
of  that  monastery.  In  1610  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  se- 
cure the  approval  of  the  new  regulations  by  the  eccle- 
siastical su|>erior9  and  Louis  XIII,  ami  frequently  served 
as  president  of  his  congregation.  He  died  at  St.  Mi- 
hiel,  Aug.  10, 1632,  leaving  several  works  relating  par- 
ticularly to  the  affairs  of  his  order,  for  which  see  Iloefer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Frank,  a name  common  to  several  Lutheran  hymn- 
writers,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  Michael,  was  bom  March  16,  1609,  and  died 
Sept.  24, 1667.  llis  hymns  are  collected  in  Geistliches 
Haipffenspiel  (Coburg,  1657),  and  Geistlicher  I.icder 
erstes  Zwolf  (ibid.  1662).  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  435  sq. 

2.  Peter,  a brother  of  Michael,  was  bom  Sept.  27, 
1616,  studied  at  Jena,  was  preacher  in  1645,  and  died 
July  22, 1675.  Sec  Koch,  ut  sup.,  p.441  sq. ; Ludovici, 
De  Hgmnis  et  Hgmnojwlis  Ilennebergicis,  p.  21 ; Wczel, 
Hgmnopaographia , i. 

3.  Sebastian,  oldest  brother  of  the  three,  was  bom 
Jan.  18,  1606,  and  died  April  12,  1668.  He  suffered 
very  much  from  the  miseries  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
See  Ludovici,  De  Hgmnis,  etc.;  Winterfeld,  Der  erang. 
Kirchengesang,  ii,  468-4.72  (Berlin,  1845);  Koch,  ut  sup., 
p.  431  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Franke,  Karl  Christian  Lebrecht,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  24,  1796,  and 
died  May  1, 1879,  at  Halle,  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology. lie  wrote,  De.  Diet  Dominici  A pud  Veteres 
Christianos  Celebrations  (Halle,  1826)  '.—Geschichte  der 
Hallischen  Reformation  (ibid.  1841).  Besides,  he  pub- 
lished sermons,  for  which  see  Winer.  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit. i,617;  ii, 36.174;  Zuchold, Bibl. 7'Aro/.l373 sq.  (B.P.) 

Frankel,  David  (1),  a Jewish  author  of  Ger- 
many, bom  at  Berlin  in  1779,  was  director  of  the  Jew- 
ish schools  at  Dessau,  and  died  in  1865.  He  published, 
Zeitschrif  zur  Befbrderung  der  Kultur  und  Humanitdt 
unter  der  jiid.  Nation  (1806-1840) : — Gemeiuniitzige  Blat- 
ter fur  IVissenschaf,  Schnle  und  Leben  (Dessau,  1835) : 
— Die  Cage  der  Juden  in  der  altern  und  neueren  Zeit 
(ibid.  1808),  With  M.  II.  Bock  he  translated  the  Pen- 


tateuch and  Joshua  into  German  (ibid.  1815).  See 
FQrst,  Bibl.  Jud . i,  291.  (B.  P.) 

Frankel,  David  (2)  ben-Xafali  Hirsch,  a Jewish 
rabbi,  who  was  bom  at  Dessau  in  1707,  and  died  at 
Berlin  in  1767,  is  the  author  of  a commentary  ou  sev- 
eral treatises  of  the  Jerusalem-Talraud.  See  Fllrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  L 290  sq.  (B.  I*.) 

Frankel,  Zacharias,  a Jewish  theologian,  was 
born  at  Prague,  Oct.  18,  1801.  He  studied  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pesth,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  1831.  In  the  spring  of  1832  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  district-rabbinate  of  Leitmeritz,  in 
, Bohemia,  and  in  the  temple  at  Teplitz,  his  seat  of 
office,  the  service  received  a new  cast,  owing  to  the 
German  sermon  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  the  Bohemian  synagogue.  In  1836  he  was  called 
to  Dresden  ns  chief  rabbi  for  Dresden  and  Leipsic. 
At  Dresden.  Frankel  battled  for  justice  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  secured  for  the  Jews  the  right  of 
citizenship  by  his  Die  F.idesleistung  der  Juden  in  theo- 
logischer  und  hislorischer  Bedeutung  (Dresden.  1840; 
2d  cd.  1847),  followed  by  Der  getichtliche  Beireis  nack 
mosaisch-talmudischen  Rechte  (Berlin,  1841),  which  pro- 
; moted  the  cause  of  his  Prussian  co-religionists.  In 
1854  Frankel  was  called  to  Breslau  to  organize  the 
Jewish  theological  seminary,  whose  director  he  became. 
He  died  at  Breslau,  Feb.  13,  1875.  In  the  Christian 
world  he  is  known  as  the  author  of,  Vorstudien  zur  Sep- 
tuaginta  (Leipsic,  1841) Ueber  den  Finrfuss  der  Palas- 
tinischen  Fxegese  auf  die  A lexandrinische  Hermencntik 
! (ibid.  1851): — Ueber  Paldsfinische  und  A lexandrinische 
Schrifrforschung  (Breslau,  1854).  Of  other  works  we 
mention,  Ilodegetica  in  Mischnam  Librosque  atm  ea 
' Conjunctos  (in  Hebrew,  Leipsic,  1859):  — .4  ddit amenta 
to  the  preceding  work  (also  in  Hebrew,  ibid.  1865): — 
Grundlinien  des  mosaisch-talmudischen  Fherechtcs  (Bres- 
lau, 1859): — F.ntwurf  einer  Geschichte  der  Lkeratur  der 
nachtalmudischen  Resjxmsen  (ibid.  1865):  — Introduetio 
in  Talmud  Hierosolgmitanum  (Hebrew,  ibid.  1870): — 
Targum  der  Propheten  (ibid.  1872).  He  also  intended 
to  publish  a new  edition  of  the  Jerusalem-Talmud,  with 
notes;  of  this,  however,  only  two  treatises,  Berachoth 
: and  I’cah,  were  printed  (Vienna,  1874).  In  connection 
with  other  learned  Jews,  he  published  Zeitschrif  fur 
die  Religiosen  Interessen  des  Judenthums  (Berlin,  1844- 
46,3  vols.) ; and  in  1851  he  commenced  his  Montitschrifl 
fur  Geschichte  und  IVissenschaf  des  Judenthums,  which 
is  still  continued  by  Griitz  and  Frankel.  Sec  Ftirst, 
BibL  Jud.  i,  294;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  374:  Morais, 
Eminent  Israelites  of  the  19/A  Century  (Philadelphia, 
1880),  p.  81  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Frankenberg,  Abraham  r on,  a German  noble- 
man, an  adherent  of  Jacob  Bbhmc,  was  bom  June  24, 
1593.  He  studied  at  Breslau,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Bbhme’s  writings.  The  latter's  philos- 
ophy influenced  him  so  much  that  he  now  betook  him- 
self entirely  to  mystic  contemplations,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  with  greater  effect,  he  retired  to  his  country- 
seat.  He  died  June  25,  1652.  For  his  writings  and 
hymns  see  Arnold,  Ungarteiische  Kirchen-  und  Keizer - 
Historic,  ii,  410  sq. ; Wezel,  Hgmnopaographia , iv; 
Weimarisches  Jahrbuch,  1854,  p.  157-160;  Jocher,  All- 
gemeines  Gelehrten-Ixxikon,  k v.;  Koch,  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  287  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Frankfurter,  Naftah,  a Jewish  rabbi  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Feb.  13, 1810,  at  Obemdorf,  in  Wtirtem- 
berg ; studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen,  was  rabbi 
at  Braun&bach,  accepted  in  1840  a call  to  Hamburg,  and 
died  there,  April  13,  1866,  leaving,  besides  Sermons, 
Stillstand  und  Fortschritt  (Hamburg,  1841): — Die  IV- 
rantwortlichkeit  des  Volkslehrers  im  jetzigen  Israel  (ibid. 

1 1844).  In  connection  with  Berthold  Auerbach  he  pub- 
lished Gallerie  der  ausgezeichneten  Israeliten  (Stuttgart, 
1838).  Sec  Kayserling,  Hibliothek  judischcr  Kanzel- 
redner.  i.  278  sq. ; Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums, 
1866,  col.  266 : Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  2%.  (B.  P.) 
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Frankland,  Benjamin,  A.B.,  one  of  the  men 
representing  the  scholarship  of  the  English  Wesleyan 
Connection,  was  born  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  in  May,  1819. 
lie  was  a descendant  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Fraukland,  emi- 
nent as  the  great  Puritan  schoolmaster  of  bis  time  (see 
Dr.  Halley’s  Puritanism  in  Lancashire,  etc.),  the  son  of 
Rer.  Benjamin  Frankland,  and  brother  of  Rev.  W.  Jo- 
seph Fraukland.  He  was  eduented  at  the  Woodhouse 
Grove  School  (1829-33),  and  the  University  of  Dublin 
(1837  sq.);  and  was  for  ten  years  tutor  at  Woodhouse 
Grove,  and  six  months  master  at  Wesley  College,  Shef- 
field. He  was  converted  when  eighteen  years  of  age, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1845,  and  throughout  his  various 
circuits,  from  Diss,  in  1815,  to  Islington,  Loudon,  in 
1863,  his  ministry  was  greatly  prized,  especially  by  the 
thoughtful  and  cultivated,  and  his  personal  character 
won  profound  and  affectionate  esteem.  In  18G4  he 
succeeded  J.  Gilchrist  Wilson  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  and  other  connectional 
publications,  and  on  the  death  of  the  lamented  Thorn- 
ton. in  1865,  the  entire  duties  of  editorship  devolved  on 
him,  shared  however,  in  1868,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
colleague,  Benjamin  Gregory.  This  position  he  held 
until  his  unexpected  death  after  a short  illness,  Jan.  17, 
1876.  Besides  his  scholarly  contributions  to  the  Mag- 
azine, Frankland  wrote.  Outlines  of  Literary  Culture 
(Lond.  1853,  1‘itno): — Intuitionalism  (ibid.  1861,  crown 
8vo)  \—Of  Israel,  but  not  Israel  (Exeter,  1859, 12mo) : — 
The  Wesleyan  Conference  (Lond.  1852, 8 vo).  See  WesL 
Meth.  Magazine , 1876,  p.  192,  742,  844;  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1876,  p.  19. 

Frankland,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  1633,  and  was  educated  at  and 
became  a fellow  of  Brazcnosc  College,  Oxford.  He  be- 
came a preacher,  afterwards  a physician,  and  died  in 
1690.  His  published  works  are,  The  Honors  of  the 
Ijords  Spiritual  Asserted  (1681): — The  Annuls  of  King 
James  I and  King  Charles  I (eod.).  Sec  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did.  a.  v. ; Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A u- 
tkors,  s.  v. 

Frauzoni,  Luigi,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Genoa,  March  29, 1789;  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Zanobi  Benucci ; was  ordained  priest  in  1814;  became 
first  an  urban  missionary,  bishop  of  Turin  in  1831,  and 
died  March  26,  1862.  He  was  an  avowed  champion 
of  Ultramoutanism,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in 
1850,  and  took  refuge  in  Lyons.  See  Iloefcr,  Kouc. 
Biog.  Generals,  s.  v. 

Fraser,  Edward,  a talented  colored  Wesleyan 
preacher,  was  bom  a slave  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 
lie  was  in  youth  so  appreciated  by  his  master  that  he 
was  given  a good  education  and  made  bis  confidential 
clerk.  Converted  in  Bermuda,  becoming  a local  preach- 
er and  called  into  the  ministry  in  1827,  ho  was  given 
his  liberty  at  the  request  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference, and  labored  in  several  of  the  West  Indian  isl- 
ands. As  a preacher,  be  was  thoughtful,  calm,  dignified, 
clear  in  exposition  and  powerful  in  application.  He 
moved  with  dignity  and  grace  among  the  people  of  his 
charge,  training  the  young,  comforting  the  sick,  and  re- 
lieving the  poor.  On  perplexing  questions  his  well- 
balanced  mind  and  clear,  logical  views  made  him  pow- 
erful among  his  brethren.  He  was  for  eighteen  years 
district  secretary.  For  the  cause  of  missions  ami  edu- 
cation he  twice  visited  England,  where  the  memory  of 
his  noble  pulpit  ami  platform  deliverances  arc  still  re- 
membered. At  the  annual  missionary  meeting  in  Ex- 
tier  Hall,  London,  in  his  visit  of  1837-38,  he  delivered 
a powerful  address,  lie  died  at  Grateful  Hill,  Jamaica, 
in  1872,  aged  seventy-four  years.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1872,  p.  41 ; Smith,  Hist,  of  WesL 
Methodism,  iii,  366,  367 ; Everett,  Wesleyan  Centenary 
Takings,  ii,  14. 

Fraser,  James,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  gradu- 
ated from  the  university  and  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1771 ; was  licensed  to  preach  Feb.  3, 1779;  pre- 


sented to  the  living  at  Drumoak  in  November,  1785, 
ordained  June  15,  1786,  and  died  Jan.  31,  1828,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  He  published  An  Account  of  the 
Parish  of  Drumoak,  ami  edited  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral 
Charader  of  Principal  George  Campbell  (1811).  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  498. 

Fraser,  Paul,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  a native 
of  Inverness,  graduated  from  the  university  ami  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  April  30,  1755;  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Ixtm,  Sept.  2,  1761,  as  missionary  at 
Glencoe,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  that  of  Fort 
William ; was  admitted  minister  of  the  parish  of  Craig- 
nish  in  1765;  transferred  to  the  second  charge,  Invera- 
ry, May  28, 1789,  admitted  June  17,  and  died  “Father 
of  the  Church,”  OcU  2,  1827,  aged  ninety -five  years. 
For  a time  he  held  the  chaplaincy  of  the  98th  Foot 
regiment,  and  the  5th  regiment  of  Fcncibles.  He  pub- 
lished An  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Inverary.  Sec 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticamv,  iii,  4, 6. 

Fraterctili.  See  Fratricelli. 

Fratzscher,  1 1 kin  men  Wolfgang,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  born  at  Erfurt,  Nov.  12,  1694, 
studied  at  Ilalle,  was  in  1720  magistcr  at  Erfurt,  in 
1738  professor,  accepted  in  1744  a call  as  general-super- 
intendent of  the  duchy  of  Coburg,  and  died  July  14, 
1757.  He  wrote,  De  Jeremia  et  Vuticinio  Ejus  (Ilalle, 
1712):  — De  Necessitate  et  Vtilitate  iAdionis  Script. 
Sacrte  in  Fontibus  (Erfurt,  1738).  See  Jocher,  Allgt- 
meines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s,  v.  (B.  P.) 

Frauenstadt,  Christian  Martin  JfLiFS.a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  was  born  April  17,  1813,  at  Bojauowo, 
in  the  duchy  of  Posen.  He  studied  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  Berlin  ami  published,  in  1838,  Die  Ereiheit 
des  Menschen  und  die  Persbnlichkeit  Gottes,  which  was 
followed  in  1839  by  Die  Menschwenlung  Gottes  nuch 
ihrer  Moglichkeit,  Wirklichkeit  und  Sotwcndigkeit.  In 
bis  Studios  und  Kritiken  zur  Thevlogie  und  Philosophic 
(Berlin,  1840),  ho  examined  the  philosophy  of  relig- 
ion of  Steffen,  and  with  his  Schilling's  Vorlesuugen  in 
Berlin  (ibid.  1842),  he  placed  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  Philosophic  der  OJf'enbarung.  In  1846  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Schopenhauer,  and  became  bis  most 
ardent  admirer.  In  1848  be  published  his  Leber  das 
wahre  Verhdltniss  der  Vemunfl  zur  Offenbarung  (dedi- 
cated to  Schopenhauer),  followed  by  other  works  in 
which  he  advocated  more  or  less  the  system  of  his 
friend,  whose  works  he  also  edited  (Leipsic,  1873-74, 
6 vols.;  2d  ed.  1877).  Frauenstiidt  died  at  Berlin,  Jan. 
13, 1879.  Sec  Brockhnus,  Conversations- l^exikon  (13th 
ed.),  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  377.  (B.  P.) 

Fravashis,  certain  fctichistic  spirits  worshipped 
by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Media. 

Fravitta  (Phravittas,  Flavita.  or  Flavia- 

nus),  twenty-third  bishop  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  4X9, 
is  said  to  have  acquired  his  position  by  a remarkable 
fraud,  having  been  originally  a presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Thecla,  iu  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  He  died 
within  four  months,  and  the  trick  was  exposed.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Frazer,  John  (I),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  abbot  of 
Melrose,  and  promoted  to  the  sec  of  Ross  in  1485.  Ho 
was  witness  to  an  agreement  between  the  community 
of  Linlithgow  and  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews  in  1497, 
and  was  one  of  the  king’s  privy  council  in  1506.  He 
died  Feb.  5, 1507.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  189. 

Frazer,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1803.  He  was  a de- 
scendant of  the  celebrated  Scotch  Frazer  family,  which 
gave  so  many  distinguished  officers  to  the  British  army. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  sailed  to  the  United  States 
and  entered  the  woods  of  Maine  as  a lumberman.  In 
1831  he  joined  the  New  York  Conference,  ami  l>egan 
his  itinerant  career  on  the  shores  of  lake  Champlain. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  continued  to  preach  iu  that 
region,  then  embraced  in  the  Troy  Conference.  His 
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appointments  were  Middlebury,  Poultnev,  and  Grand 
Isle  in  Vermont ; Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady,  Lansing- 
hurg,  and  two  terms  as  presiding  elder  in  New  York. 
In  1X56  failing  health  .induced  him  to  remove  to  Ohio, 
where  he  joined  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  was  stationed 
as  presiding  elder  three  years  each  in  Columbus  and 
Zanesville.  In  1866  he  was  transferred  to  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Conference,  and  stationed  first  at  Alton, 
then  at  Brighton,  and  last  at  Lebanon,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  17,  1871.  Dr.  Frazer  was  a man  of  the  purest 
characters  scorner  of  all  hypocrisy  and  double-dealing; 
thoroughly  read  in  theology,  was  powerfully  fluent,  and 
an  eminently  successful  revivalist.  Sec  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences , 1871,  p.  231. 

Frazer,  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  SL  Andrews  in  1279,  and  was  consecrated 
at  Borne  by  pope  Nicholas  III,  .Tunc  14,  1280.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  lord  chancellor  and  witness  to 
king  Alexander  III.  In  1288  he  was  chosen  to  be  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  the  death  of 
queen  Margaret  he  yielded  a forced  submission  to  Ed- 
ward I of  England.  He  died  at  Arteville,  Sept.  13, 
1297.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  20. 

Freda  was  a god  of  war  among  the  Frisians,  who 
was  worshipped  with  another  similar  figure,  Weda, 
which  caused  the  Romans  to  make  a comparison  with 
Castor  and  Pollux.  They  appear  armed,  with  wings 
projecting  from  their  shoulders. 

Fr6d£gaire  (Lat.  Fredegarius),  a French  ecclesias- 
tical historian  of  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  has  left 
a chronicle  of  France,  and  of  Burgundy  in  particular, 
from  Gregory  of  Tours  to  his  own  time  (published  as  a 
sequel  to  the  works  of  the  former,  Basle,  1568, 8vo,  and 
later).  See  Smith,  I)ict.  of  Christ.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Freder,  Johannes  (1),  n Lutheran  theologian  and 
hymn-writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  29,  1510,  at 
Cdslin.  in  Pomerania,  lie  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was 
in  1537  called  to  Hamburg,  in  1547  to  Stralsutid,  in 
1549  to  Grcifswalde,  and  in  1556  to  Wismar,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  25,  1562.  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lerikon,  a.  v. ; Koch,  Geschichte  lies  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes,  i,  421  sq. ; Mohnicke,  Johannes  Freder  us  Ixben 
unit  rfcistliche  Gesaiu/e  (Stralsund,  1840)  ; Zuchold,  BibL 
Theol.  i,  377.  (B.  P.) 

Freder,  Johannes  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Hamburg,  Jan. G,  1544.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg and  llostock,  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  lat- 
ter place,  and  diet!  in  1604.  11c  edited  Dav.  Chytrasi 

Summa  Dodrinte  de  IVm  Dei  Agmtione: — Kxplicatio 
A rticulorum  Symbol!  .1  postolici  de  Filio  iJei: — Liber  tie 
Spir.  Sand.  Divinitate.  He  wrote,  Theses  de.  Prades- 
tinatione  Hominum  in  Christo  ad  Vitam  ft  Salutem 
Sternum.  See  Jocher,  Alhjemcines  Gelrhrtcn- Ixrikvn, 
».  v. ; Molleri,  Cimbria  Litterata.  (B.  P.) 

Frederick  III  of  Saxony  (usually  styled  the 
ll'wc),  was  l Kirn  at  Torgau,  Jan.  17, 1463,  and  succeeded 
his  father  Ernest  ns  elector,  in  1486.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
and  the  friend  of  Luther,  whom  he  carried  off  for  safety 
to  the  Warburg;  but  he  bad  not  the  courage  to  estab- 
lish the  reformed  faith  in  his  dominions.  He  became 
administrator  of  the  empire  in  1519,  and  declined  the 
im|>erial  crown.  He  died  May  5,  1525.  See  the  liter- 
ature by  KlUppel,  in  Plitt-Herzog’s  Real- Kncy Hop.  a.  v. 
Sec  Lctiikk. 

Frederick  III  of  the  Palatinate  (called  the 
Pious),  was  bom  Feb.  14,  1525,  succeeded  his  father, 
John  II,  in  1 556, as  jialatine  of  Simmem.and  Otto  Hen- 
ry as  elector-palatine  in  1559.  In  1537  he  married  a 
Lutheran  princess,  and  adopted  the  Reformed  faith, 
which  in  1560  he  introduced  into  his  dominions,  despite 
an  effort  in  1566  to  secure  an  imperial  edict  against 
him.  He  died  Oct.  26,  1576.  See  the  literature  in 
Plitt-Herzog’s  ReaLFncykbtp.  s.  v.  See  Reformation. 

Fredet.  Pierre,  D.D.,  a Roman  Catholic  priest, 


was  bom  at  Sehasat,  France,  about  1801 ; educated  at 
Clermont;  became  a member  of  the  Society  of  St.Sul- 
pice,  and  came  to  Baltimore  in  1831,  where,  till  his 
death,  Jan.  1, 1856,  he  was  attached  to  St.  Mary’s  Sem- 
inary. He  is  said  to  have  been  n diligent  and  thor- 
ough student,  and  a voluminous  writer.  Sec  Hough, 

, A mer.  Biog.  Motes,  p.  149.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Fr6dol,  Beiiencjkk  db  (culled  the  Filer),  a French 
prelate,  was  bom  at  the  chateau  do  la  Veruuc  about 
1250;  l»ecaine  successively  canon  at  Beziers,  Narbonnc, 
and  Aix,  bishop  of  B6ziers,OcL28, 1294,  and  cardinal  in 
1305.  He  was  employed  by  the  pope  in  several  litera- 
ry and  diplomatic  functions, and  died  at  Avignon,  June 
13,  1323,  leaving  a few  works  on  canon  law,  for  which 
see  lloefer,  Aon  r.  Biog.  G Mr  ale,  s.  v. 

Free  Christian  Brethren,  the  name  under  which 
' one  congregation  in  Scotland  is  returned  in  the  British 
census  of  1851. 

Free  Methodist  Church.  See  Methodists, 
Free. 

Freeman,  Bemardus,  a Reformed  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Westphalia. and  licensed  there;  came 
to  America  in  1700;  was  refused  by  the  Church  at  Al- 
l>anv  for  want  of  education;  became  a missionary  to 
the  Mohawks  (1700-5) ; preached  at  various  places  oo 
the  western  end  of  Long  Island,  and  died  in  1743.  lie 
was  a man  of  great  natural  ability,  and  the  author  of 
; several  works  in  the  Mohaw  k language,  for  which  see 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  3<l  ed. 
p.  265. 

Freeman,  George  W.,  D.D.,  missionary  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  south-west, 
was  born  at  Sandwich, Maas.;  taught  a large  boarding- 
school  in  Warrenton,  N.  C-;  was  ordained  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  where  be  remained  for  many 
years;  then  of  Emmanuel  Church,  New  Castle.  DeL; 
consecrated  bishop  Oct.  26,  1844,  in  Philadelphia.  Pa_ 
and  died  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  April  29, 1858,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years.  Sec  A mer.  Quay.  Church  Rer.  1858,  p.  340. 

Free-thinking  Christiana,  a sect  which  arose 
in  I/mdon  in  1796,  professing  to  be  a Christian  Church 
founded  on  the  principles  of  free  inquiry.  They  were 
originally  a body  of  Universalists,  who  separated  from 
their  congregation  by  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  the  atonement,  and  many  other  doctrines  held 
by  orthodox  Christians  generally.  Their  next  step 
was  to  dis|>cnsc  with  the  sacraments,  and  deny  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul.  Finally,  they  rejected  the 
Scriptures,  and  abolished  all  forms  of  worship,  though 
still  holding  their  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  as  a matter 
of  convenience.  They  assembled  for  purposes  of  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  religious  and  social  questions.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Fregoso,  Fkderioo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Genoa  about  1480;  early  took  religious  orders;  became 
bishop  of  Gubbio  in  1507 ; fled  on  account  of  political 
troubles  to  Rome,  but  returned  to  Genoa  in  1513;  was 
of  great  service  in  the  civil  war  ensuing ; made  cardi- 
nal in  1539,  and  died  at  Gubbio,  July  13,  1541.  See 
Biog.  Cnicerselle,  s.  v. 

Freia,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  most  excellent 
among  the  Asas  next  to  Frigga,  the  wife  of  Odin,  being 
daughter  of  the  dark  Niord  and  the  shady  Skade.  Freia 
was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  in  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian religion  of  nature.  I,ater  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love.  She  favors  suitors,  and  finds  great  pleasure  in 
songs,  which  she  teaches  to  the  scalds.  She  loves 
spring  and  flowers,  and  is  gracious  to  the  elves.  In 
order  to  secure  greater  swiftness  she  makes  use  of  a pair 
of  falcon  w ings,  w hich  she  allows  other  deities  to  use. 
The  glittering  necklace  which  the  dwarfs  present- 
ed to  her  is  called  Brising.  Freia  was  married  to 
(Mur,  and  had  two  daughters  by  him:  linos  (beauti- 
ful) and  Gersemi  (attractive).  Some  time  after,  Odur 
made  a journey,  and  as  he  did  not  return,  Freia  sought 
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him,  travelling  through  many  countries,  and  assuming  ! 
different  names:  Marddl,  Horn,  Gefion,  Svr,  Vanadya;  | 
but  it  was  all  useless.  She  therefore  shed  bitter  tears,  \ 
which  were  changed  into  gold.  Her  journey  made  her 
known  in  all  lands,  and  she  was  worshipped  under  va- 
rious names.  In  North  Germany,  Denmark,  Friesland, 
and  Saxony,  she  retained  the  name  Freia.  She  was 
represented  with  helmet,  armor,  how,  and  sword,  above 
in  male,  below  in  female  dress.  Odin  receives  valiant 
warriors  into  Valhalla;  Freia  receives  all  virtuous  and 
lovely  women  into  her  heavenly  dwelling,  Folkvangur. 
She  herself  loves  mostly  to  stay  in  her  hall,  Sesrumner,  i 
and  has  melancholy  thoughts  about  her  departed  hus- 
band, Odur.  The  Swedes  dedicated  a number  of  temples 
to  her,  among  which  that  at  Upsala  was  the  most  cele- 
brated. Her  name  is  connected  with  the  German  verb 
**  freien,”  to  tcoo,  and  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  Friday, 
is  named  after  her. 

Freind,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  1667;  educated  principally  at  Westminster; 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1686;  engaged  in 
the  famous  controversy  about  the  epistles  of  l’halaris, 
and  died  in  1751,  leaving  some  Latin  and  English  poetry, 
for  which  see  Bentley,  S’ichoU'*  Collection.  He  also  pub- 
lished a Sermon,  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons 
(1711),  and  Cicero's  Orations  (1724).  See  Chalmers, 
Bioy.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibono,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A u~ 
thors , s.  v. 

Freir  (or  Frey),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  son 
of  Nionl ; the  latter  became  one  of  the  Asas,  after  show- 
ing his  power  to  perform  wonders.  Freir's  mother  was 
Skade.  His  sister  Freia  represents  the  moon,  and  cor- 
respondingly he  represents  the  sun.  Freir  is  called  the 
most  excellent  of  the  Asas.  He  rides  over  the  rain  and 
sunshine,  and  must  he  invoked  for  fruitful  years  and  for 
peace.  He  presides  over  wealthy  people,  gives  to  maid- 
ens their  lovers,  ami  restores  to  women  their  husbands, 
when  taken  in  battle.  Freir  once  seated  himself  on 
the  throne  lllidskialf,  from  which  he  could  look  over  the 
whole  world.  This  throne  was  designed  only  for  Odin, 
and  Freir  was  immediately  punished  for  the  liberty  he 
took  by  becoming  enamoured  of  a Jotc  maiden,  namely, 
the  beautiful  Gerdur,  daughter  of  the  mountain-giant, 
Gyroer,  and  of  Aurboda.  When  he  came  home,  he 
neither  ate  nor  drank,  nor  said  anything.  A consuming 
melancholy  fell  upon  him,  and  no  one  dared  to  talk  with 
him.  Even  his  father  Niord  asked  his  servant,  Skirncr, 
to  find  out  what  was  the  trouble.  Freir  said  he  loved 
the  beautiful  Jote  maiden,  and  could  not  live  without 
Iter  any  longer.  Skinier  then  went  out  to  woo  Gerdur 
for  him,  after  he  had  asked  Freir  for  liis  trusty  sword, 
which  hail  been  made  by  dwarfs,  and  possessed  the 
singular  faculty  of  killing  of  itself  after  it  had  once 
been  drawn.  Freir  gave  it  to  him,  and  thus,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  the  powerful  Beli,  he  was  forced  to 
6lay  him  with  the  horns  of  a reindeer.  Skirncr  brought 
back  the  favorable  answer  that  after  nine  nights  Gerdur 
would  appear  to  him.  Then  Freir  said,  “ I cannot  wait 
so  long,  for  a single  night  is  longer  than  a whole  month." 
Gerdur  is  the  northern  light  personified.  Freir  lives 
with  her  in  Alfbeim.  As  god  of  the  sun,  he  also  pos- 
sesses the  gold-colored  boar,GuUiiibiiroti.  Besides  this 
be  owns  the  horse  Blodughofi.  lie  also  has  a skilful 
air-vessel,  called  Skidhladuir,  made  hv  dwarfs,  the  sous 
of  Yvold.  Oaths  arc  given  in  Freir’s  name,  in  which 
case  usually  a I mar  is  sacrificed  to  him,  and  a ring  dipped 
in  its  blood,  which  is  held  by  the  swearer,  who  says: 
“So  help  me, Freir,  Niord,  anil  the  mighty  Asas!” 

FTeitag,  Augustine  M..  a Redemptorist  preacher, 
was  born  in  Hanover,  of  Lutheran  parentage,  in  1886. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  lie  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  commenced  his  preparatory  studies  for  the 
priestly  office  at  Gottingen.  After  coming  to  Amer- 
ica, he  completed  his  studies  at  Cumberland,  Mil.,  and 
joined  the  Rcdeinptorists.  He  was  orilained  priest  in 
1863.  and  assigned  duty  in  New  York  city.  After 


serving  there  for  some  years  he  was  transferred  to  Bos 
ton,  Mass.  In  1882  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  be- 
came assistant-rector  of  St.  Alphonso’s,  and  died  there 
July  20  of  the  same  year.  (B.  1’.) 

Fr^minet,  Martin,  an  eminent  French  |uiintcr, 
was  horn  at  Paris  in  1567.  He  produced  a tine  picture 
of  St.  Sebastian,  at  Paris,  when  very  young;  afterwards 
visited  Rome  and  studied  the  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo; spent  fifteen  years  in  Italy,  then  returned  to  Paris 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  who  appointed  him  his  paint- 
er, and  employed  him  in  the  chapel  at  Fontainebleau, 
the  ceiling  of  which  represents  subjects  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  among  them  Noah  and  his  Family 
Entering  the  Ark,  and  The  Annunciation.  He  died  at 
Paris,  June  1C,  1619.  See  Iloefer,  Four.  Bioy.  Geniralc , 
8.  v. ; Spooner,  liioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A i ts,  s.  v. 

Fremont,  Charles,  a French  monk,  was  horn  at 
Tours  in  1610;  entered  the  order  of  Grammont  at  the 
ago  of  eighteen,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing 
hack  the  monks  to  the  rigor  of  their  primitive  rule. 
Despite  his  superiors,  through  the  protection  of  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  an- 
I cient  discipline,  not  only  in  the  house  of  Thiers,  in  Aii- 
| vergne,  which  citizens  had  founded  for  him  in  1650,  hut 
also  in  six  or  seven  other  houses,  which  had  become 
nearly  ruined.  He  died  in  1689,  leaving  I.a  Vie,  la 
Mart  et  les  Miracles  de  Saint- Etienne,  Covfesseur , Fan- 
dafeur  de  VOrdre  de  Grammont  (Dijon,  1647).  See 
Hoefer,  Now.  liioy.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

French-Basque  Version.  Sec  Basque  French. 

French  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  since  its  inception 
of  Bible-work  in  France  and  the  French-speaking  coun- 
tries, circulated  the  translations  of  Marlin,  Osterwnld, 
and  De  Sacy;  the  latter  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. In  1869  the  same  society  published  n revised  edi- 
tion of  Os  tc  nr  aid's  New  Test.  The  object  of  this  edi- 
tion was  to  bring  it  as  far  as  possible  into  conformity 
with  the  original  editions,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
needless  alterations  which  have  been  introduced  by 
various  printers  or  editors.  On  the  same  basis  the  Old 
1 Test,  was  published  in  1871.  In  1875  the  Rev.  Arnold 
Bovet  addressed  a communication  to  the  ngent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Germany,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  present  condition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  French  Protestant  versions.  In  how  far  Mr. 
Bovct’s  suggestions  were  carried  out  we  do  not  know, 
hut  in  the  report  for  the  year  1877  we  read : “The  com- 
mittee have  lieen  busy  throughout  the  year  in  reme- 
dying certain  minor  defects  in  several  of  the  French 
editions,  in  order  to  make  them  more  perfect  and  more 
uniform.  Several  new  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
French  have  been  urged  on  the  committee,  hut  they 
did  not  see  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  any  of  them; 
they  hope,  however,  that  the  present  activity  in  Bible 
translating  and  revision  may  lead  to  the  production  of 
a version  more  accurate  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
French  people  than  any  which  they  now  jxissess.” 
From  the  animal  report  published  in  1884  it  appears 
that  the  Socitle  liiblique  de  France  had  undertaken  a 
revision  of  Osierwald,  and  t hat  this  revised  recension 
has  also  been  adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  The  report  reads  thus : “ The  committee  have 
resolved  to  adopt  the  recently  revised  version  of  Oster- 
I wald.  The  revision  *f  the  New  Test,  was  completed 
by  Mons.  Frossard  in  1869.  A conference  of  pastors  at 
Paris  appointed  a commission  to  cxnmine  the  version, 
mid  they  expressed  the  wish  in  the  following  year  that 
the  Sociele  Bihlique  de  France  should  publish  it.  In 
1868  a committee,  consisting  of  MM.  Bruston,  11.  Kru- 
ger, W.  Monod,  and  M.  Bysc  began  the  revision  of  the 
Old  Test.  In  1877  the  number  of  revisers  was  raised 
from  four  to  thirteen,  namely,  professors  Bois,  Bruston, 
Chapuia,  and  Coussivat,  and  pastors  Lc  Savoureux,  Kru- 
ger, Monod,  Laufer,  Boruand,  Bv90,  Favez,  Frossard,  and 
Monnier.  All  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Test,  were  revised 
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at  least  twice,  the  greater  part  three  tiroes,  ami  some 
(Psalms,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  etc.)  four  times. 
The  direction  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  pastor  Prank 
Vermeil,  with  whom  were  associated  MM.  Matter  and 
Frossard.  In  1879  the  publication  commenced.  Since 
then  17, (XX)  of  the  8vo  and  16mo  Bibles  have  been  Kohl, 
and  150,000  copies  of  the  revised  New  Test,  since  its 
publication.  The  basis  of  the  revision  of  the  New  Test, 
was  the  Textus  Receptus.  The  committee  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  taking  up  this  latest 
revision  of  Osterwald's  version,  have  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  S'tcieti  BiMique  de  France.” 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  also  un- 
dertaken since  1879  the  printing  of  Do  Socy's  Bible, 
collated  with  the  folio  of  1759,  and  with  alternative 
readings  from  the  origiuals  for  all  passages  liable  to 
misconstruction. 

Outside  of  the  Bible  societies,  there  were  published  I. a 
Saintc  Bible , Texte  de  la  Vulgate , Traduction  Fran- 
faise  en  Regard,  arec  Commentaires  Thiol.,  Montux, 
Philol.,  His  tor.,  etc.,  Rbligis  tTA  pres  Us  MeiUeurt  Tra- 
vaux  Ancient  el  Contemp.  (Paris,  1869-82,  16  vols.).  In 
this  Bible  work,  the  commentaries  of  (lerman,  French. 
English,  and  American  scholars  have  been  made  use  of. 
Thus.  Alexander’s  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  Lyman  Ab- 
bott's A«r  Test.,  The  Speaker's  Commentary,  the  works 
of  Alford.  Wordsworth,  Ellieott,  and  even  Smith's  Diet, 
of  the  Bible  have  l>ecn  perused.  Besides  this  work  of 
Roman  Catholics,  we  must  mention  the  Protestant  Bible 
work  by  Keuss,  La  Bible.  Traduction  Xottrelle  avec  In- 
troductions et  Commentaires  (Paris,  1874-81,  16  parts). 
The  different  parts  have  the  following  titles,  besides  the 
Preface  el  Introduction  GeniruU  and  Table  GiniraU 
des  Mat  tires:  I.  Htitoire  des  Israelites  Depuis  la  Con- 
quiie  de  la  Palestine  jusqu'a  f Kxil  ( Lin  es  des  .luges, 
de  Samuel  el  des  Rois ) ; II.  Ixs  Prophetes,  2 vols.;  III. 
L'llistidrc  Sainle  et  la  led  ( Pentateuque  et  Josue ),  2 
vols. ; IV.  Chronique  Hcclesiastique  de  Jerusalem  (Chruiu, 
Ezra,  Neh.) ; V.  Poesie  Lyriqtie  (lx.  Psautier , Us  Lam- 
entations, le  C antique  (Us  C antiques) ; VI.  Philosophic 
Religieusc  et  Morale  des  Uebrtux  (Job,  Us  P rover  be s, 
r Ecclisiasti,  C Fcclisiastique , la  Sapience,  Conies  Moraux 
[Jonas,  Tobit,  Susatme,  Pages  du  Roi  Darius],  Baruch, 
Manasse);  VII.  Lit  Id  at  u re.  Politique,  et  Polimique 
(Ruth,  Maccabees,  Daniel,  Esther,  Judith,  le  8 me  l.icre 
des  Maccabees,  r Htitoire  du  Bel  et  tlu  Serjtent,  f Ejntre 
tie.  Jiremie) ; VIII.  Htitoire  Ecangelique  (Synapse  des 
Troti  Premiers  Ecangiles);  IX.  Let  Thiologie  Johatudque 
(EvangiU.  et  Epitres) ; X.  L’ Htitoire  Apostolique  ( Actes 
des  Apdtres );  XI.  I as  Epitres  Paulinietuus,  2 Vols.; 
XII.  Ixs  Epitres  Catholiques ; XIII.  IJ Apocalypse. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  mention  the  new  translation 
of  the  Old  Test,  from  the  Hebrew  text  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Louis  Scgond,  published  at  (ieneva  in  1874  (2d  ed. 
Nancy,  1877;  3d  ed.  Geneva,  1879), and  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Test,  from  the  Greek,  published  in 
1879.  His  work  has  been  accepted  by  the  University 
Press,  Oxford,  England.  This  version  is  regarded  as  a 
decided  improvement  upon  all  others,  and  as  worthy  of 
national  official  use.  In  1878  ap|>eared  La  Bible  .4n- 
notee  par  une  Soctite  de  Thiologiens  et  de  Pasteurs,  fasc. 
i (.4 ncien  Testament, Us  Prophetes  I),  XcufcliateL  (For 
a review  of  this  part  comp.  Dieatcl.  in  Schurer's  Theol. 
Literaturzeitung,  1879,  coL  217).  (B.  P.) 

French,  John  W..  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland,  graduated  from 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  was 
for  some  years  rector  in  Washington,  D.  C. ; in  1857 
was  chaplain  at  the  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
N.  Y. ; in  1866  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philos- 
ophy in  the  same  institution,  and  continued  there  un- 
til his  death,  Julv  7,  1871.  Sec  Prof.  Episc.  Almanac. 
1872,  p.  127. 

French,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  1786,  and  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. lu  1820  he  was  master  at  Jesus  College,  and 


canon  of  Ely  in  1832.  He  died  in  1849,  leaving  AV» 
Translations  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (1831): — Sac 
Translations  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  (1842).  See  Alii— 
bone,  Diet,  oj'  Brit,  and  A mcr.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Frensdorff,  Solomon,  a Jewish  writer,  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  Israelitish  teachers'  seminary  in  Hanover, 
who  died  iu  1880,  is  the  author  of.  Fragments  aus  der 
Panciations-  und  Accenttihre  der  hebrdtichen  Sprache 
( Hanover.  1847): — Die  Mfissora  Magna  nach  den  dlte- 
sfen  Drucken  (ibid.  1875,  of  which  only  the  first  part, 
Die  Massora  in  ulphabetischcr  Ordnung,  was  published'!. 
He  also  edited  the  masoretic  work, 

(ibid.  1864),  a description  of  which  is  given  under  Odah 
ce-Oclah  in  this  Cydopadia.  (B.  P.) 

Frenzel,  a name  common  to  several  German  au- 
thors. of  whom  we  mention : 

1.  Abraham,  was  bom  in  November,  1656,  at  Kosd, 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  April  15,  1740,  at 
Sehdnau,  near  Bemstadt.  He  wrote,  De  Originibus 
Lingua  Sorobicre.libri  iv  (Bautzen,  1693-96) : — De  Ldis 
Sbivorum  et  Soroborinn  in  Sjxcie  (published  iu  Hoff- 
mann's Scriptures  Rerum  Lusaticorum,  2 vols.): — De. 
Vttrabu/is  Propriis  Sorobicis  Pagorum  (published  also 
in  Hoffmann’s  work).  Besides,  he  left  in  manuscript  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Wendtih  Language,  works  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  U pper  Lusatia  (extracts  from  which 
were  published  bv  Muka  under  the  title  Frenctliana,  in 
Caso/ds  Macisy  Serbskeje,  Bautzen,  1880-82).  See  Jdch- 
er,  AUgemeines  Gelehilen-Ixxiktm.  s.  v. 

2.  Michael,  bom  Feb.  2,  1628,  studied  at  Leipsic, 
was  pastor  at  Rose),  and  died  June  29, 1706.  He  trans- 
lated the  New  Test,  into  the  Wendish  language,  also 
the  Psalms,  and  Luther's  catechism.  See  Jdcher,  .4(2- 
gemeinrs  GeUhrten-Ijrxikon,  s.  v. 

3.  Michael,  Jr.,  brother  of  Abraham,  was  bora  Feh. 
14,  1667,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  diet!  as  deacon  at 
Hnverswerdn,  Feb.  II,  1752.  He  wrote  Dtisertatio  de 
Idolti  S tantrum  (Wittenberg,  1691). 

4.  Solomon  Gotthold,  son  of  Michael,  Jr„  who  was 
lw>rn  in  1701,  and  dies!  deacon  at  Hoycrswerda,  March 
22. 1768,  is  the  author  of  a Wendtih  Catechism  (Lbhan, 
1 738).  See  Jocher,  A Ugemeines  GeUhrten-Ixxikon,  a v. 
For  the  family  Frenzel  see  Schubert,  Chronik  der  Ge- 
schlechter  Frenzel  und  SchUtter  (Dresden,  1843).  (B.  P.) 

Fresco,  or  wall-painting  iu  water-colors,  was  very 
common  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  tera.  and 
was  gradually  introduced  into  sacred  places,  especially 
churches  and  the  catacombs,  portions  of  it  still  remaining. 
The  subjects  are  usually  Scriptural,  though  sometimes 
purely  ideal.  (See  illustration  on  p.417.)  For  the  details 
see  Smith,  Did. of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v.  See  Painting. 

FTesnoy,  Charles  Alphonse  du,  a very  eminent 
French  painter,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1611.  and  studied 
in  the  school  of  Francois  Perrier,  after  which  he  visited 
Italy.  Iu  1656  he  relumed  to  his  native  city,  w here  be 
painted,  among  other  works,  a fine  picture  of  St.  Mar- 
qartt,  for  the  church  of  that  name.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  1665.  He  was  occupied  during  a long  period  of  his 
life  in  preparing  for  publication  bis  admirable  poem  on 
art,  De  A rte  Graphicu,  which  was  issued  after  his  death. 
Sec  Spooner,  I Hog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. ; Hocfer, 
Xjuv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Freudentheil,  Wilhelm  Nicholas,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Stade,  in  Hanover, 
June  5,  1771.  He  studied  at  Gottingen;  was  in  1792 
professor  of  literature  and  history  at  Zelle;  in  1796  sub- 
rector; in  1805  cun-rector;  iu  1809  rector  at  Stade;  in 
1816  was  called  as  deacon  to  Hamburg;  in  1828  was 
|>astor  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  hon- 
ored iu  1841  by  his  alma  mater  with  the  theological 
<U>ctorate.  He  died  March  7, 1853.  Besides  his  Com- 
ment alio  de.  Codice,  sacro  more,  etc.  (Gottingen.  1791), 
he  contributed  some  fine  specimens  to  German  hymnoL 
ogy.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  108;  Schro- 
der, Lexicon  der  Hamburger  Schriflstellen ; Geffcken. 
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Cublcnlum  In  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Calliatus. 


Biographical  Introduction  to  F reudentheil's  Poems 
(Hamburg,  1854) ; Koch,  Geschichle  der  deutschen  Kir- 
chenliedcs,  vii,  71  sq.  (li  P.) 

Frey,  Franz  Andreas,  a Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  July  20,  17G3,  nt  Bam- 
berg, where  he  also  studied,  and  took  holy  orders  in 
1787.  In  1795  he  commenced  his  lectures  on  canon 
law  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  and  died 
there.  June  24,1820.  He  published,  Disp.  Theses  theoL 
de  Itfligume,  tiec  non  de  Principiis  Theidof/icis  (Bam- 
berg, 1787): — Kritischer  Commentar  iiber  das  Kirchen- 
recht  fur  Katholikeu  mid  Protestanten  (ibid.  1812-20, 
3 vols.).  See  During,  Pie  Gelelnlen  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lamlt.  i,  435  sq. : Winer,  //andbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  9: 
Zuchold.  UHL  TheoL  i,  380.  (B.  1>.) 

Frey.  Jean  Jacques,  an  eminent  Sw is*  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Lucerne  in  1081,  and  after  acquiring  the 
elements  of  his  art  in  his  own  country,  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  for  some  time  under  Arnold  van 
Wester  hoot.  The  following  are  some  of  his  many 
plates:  The  Holy  Family;  St.  Jerome ; St.Josejth  Pre- 
senting Cherries  to  the  Infant  Christ ; SI.  A ndretn  Kneel- 
ing before  the  Cross;  St.  Bernard ; The  Adoration  of 
the  Shtpherds;  The  Archangel  MichaeL  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1752.  See  Hocfer,  Four.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts.  s.  v. 

Freyenmoet  (or  Frymuth),  Joint  Caspar, 
a Reformed  ( Dutch ) minister,  was  bom  in  Switzer- 
land in  1720,  came  to  America  in  his  youth,  and  lived 
at  what  is  now  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  then  the  centre  of 
the  Dutch  churches  situated  on  the  Delaware  river — 
Minisink,  Walpeck,  Smithticld,  and  Mahackcmack — 
which  sent  him  to  Holland  to  be  educated  for  the  min- 
istry aud  ordained  as  their  pastor.  He  returned  in 
1741.  and  ministered  to  them  until  1756.  His  great 
popularity  as  a preacher,  and  his  deep  piety  and  zeal, 
created  an  active  strife  for  his  services  between  the 
churches  referred  to  and  those  in  Ulster  County.  He 
removed  to  Columbia  Countv  in  1756,  and  continued 
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until  his  death,  in  1778,  the  acceptable  and  useful  min- 
ister of  the  churches  of  Kindcrhook,  Claverack,  Living- 
ston Manor,  Red  Hook,  and  Schodack.  He  favored  the 
ordination  of  ministers  in  this  country,  and  was  a con- 
servative in  the  early  Coetus  party,  but  indignantly 
withdrew  when  they  proposed  to  organize  a classis. 
His  social  qualities  were  of  a high  order,  and  his  pru- 
dence and  skill  in  settling  delicate  ecclesiastical  cases 
brought  him  into  frequent  request  upon  official  com- 
missions. Sec  Slauson,  Hist.  IKscourse  at  Port  Jervis ; 
Zabriskie,  Centennial  Discourse  at  Claverack;  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  s.  r. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Freytag,  Gkouo  Wii.hki.m  Friedrich,  a German 
theologian  and  scholar,  was  l»orn  nt  Lllncburg,  Sept.  19, 
1788,  and  educated  in  philology  and  theology  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  From  1HH  to  1813  he  acted 
as  theological  tutor  there,  then  went  to  Kunigsberg 
as  sub-librarian;  in  1815  became  a chaplain  in  the 
Prussian  army,  in  which  capacity  lie  visited  Pnris; 
afterwards  resigned  his  chaplaincy,  and  remained  in 
Paris  to  prosecute  bis  Oriental  studies  under  De  Sacy. 
In  1819  he  was  apiminlcd  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Bonn,  and  continued  in  that  [losition  until 
i his  denth,  Nov.  16,  1861.  Besides  publishing  a compen- 
dium of  Hebrew  grammar  (Kurzgefasste  Grammatik 
der  hrbraischen  Sprache,  1835),  and  a treatise  on  Ara- 
bic versification  (hai stellung  der  Arabischen  Yerskunst, 
1838),  Freytag  edited  two  volumes  of  Arabic  songs  (//<i- 
uuiste  Carolina,  1828-52),  ami  three  of  Arabic  proverbs, 
(Arabum  Procerbia,ln3H-43).  His  principal  work,  how- 
ever, was  his  lexicon  A rabico-Latinum  (1830-37),  which 
rapidly  superseded  the  earlier  lexicons.  Sec  Encyclop. 
Brit.  9th  cd.  s.  v. 

Fricco,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  third  god  with 
Odin  and  Thor,  who  were  worshipped  in  the  great 
temple  at  L'psala  (then  the  capital  of  Sweden).  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  researches  he  is  one  with  Frrir. 

Friday,  the  Mohammedan  weekly  Sabbath,  com- 
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mencing  at  the  preceding  sunset.  The  Mohamme- 
dans regard  it  as  the  chief  of  all  days.  The  public 
services,  which  occupy  only  a portion  of  the  day,  the 
rest  being  devoted  to  business  and  recreation,  commence 
at  noon,  and  besides  the  usual  prayers  there  arc  addi- 
tional ceremonies  performed,  including  the  reading  and 
reciting  of  parts  of  the  Koran  from  the  reading-desk, 
and  the  delivery  of  sermons  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
Imams.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Friderici,  Jeremias,  a I^utheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1098,  studied  in  the 
same  city  and  became  master  of  arts,  catechist,  and 
preacher,  and  died  there,  Sept.  6, 1788.  lie  wrote,  De 
J/osea  Propheta  (Leipsic,  1715): — De  Daniels  (ibid. 
1716): — De  Zacharia  (ibid.  1718) : — Dt  Fzechiele  (ibid. 
1719):  — De  Deo,  Patriarchs  Jacobi  (ibid.  1729): — 
Sirtini  A mama  Parstiesis  (ibid.  1730).  See  Jocher, 
A Ugemcines  Gelehrten- Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (11.  P.) 

Friderici,  Johann  Christoph,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  June  25,  1730,  at  Tera- 
pelburg,  in  Pomerania,  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  for 
some  time  military  chaplain.  In  1760  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  at  Ncustadt-Magdcburg,  and  in  1768  to 
Gottingen.  In  1770  he  was  ap|>oinicd  general  si^tcr- 
in  tendent  and  first  pastor  at  Clausthal,  but  five  years 
later  he  accepted  a call  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  12,  1777.  Desides  a number  of  sermons,  he  pub- 
lished Specimen  Inaugurate  Theologicum  de  Yirtute  cere 
Christiana  (Kiel,  1778;  Germ,  transl.  by  Thiesa,  Ham- 
burg, 1779).  Sec  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  i,  448  sq. ; J (teller,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Frideswida  ( Fredeswithe,  Frithswith, 

etc.),  an  early  English  saint,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
king's  daughter,  who  fled  to  Oxford  to  escape  mar- 
riage, and  founded  a convent  there  about  the  time  of 
Bede.  She  died  about  735,  and  is  commemorated  on 
Oct.  19.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bioy.  s.  v. 

Fried- Ailek,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Laplanders, 
is  that  one  of  the  three  supreme  gods  who  superin- 
tended Friday.  He  was  the  companion  of  the  sun,  and 
allowed  no  works  on  that  day ; sacrifices,  however,  could 
reconcile  him. 

Friedemann,  Friedrich  Traugott,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  born  March  30,  1793,  was  in 
1820  rector  at  Wittenberg,  in  1823  rector  at  Brunswick, 
in  1828  director  at  Weilburg,  and  died  in  1839.  He 
wrote,  De  Sumnut  Christiana  Doctrina  (Wittenberg, 
1821 ; transl.  by  Fried.  Deck,  Leipsic,  1823) : — Christlich- 
reliyiose  Anregungen  (Weilburg,  1837).  See  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  369;  ii,  878;  Zuchold,  Jlibl. 
Theol.  i,  383.  (D.  I*.) 

Friedenthal,  Marcus  Beer,  a Jewish  writer  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Gross-Glogau  in  1779,  and  died 
at  Breslau,  Dec.  5, 1859.  He  wrote,  ’’“'p?,  Veber 

die  Dogmen  des  Jtidischen  Glaubcns  (Breslau,  1816  18, 
3 vols.) : — nn  TlO*’  (1821-23, 7 vols.),  a kind  of  apol- 
ogy of  Judaism,  which  was  followed  by  a supplement, 
entitled  Tim  nJISm  nmnn  (ibid.  1843-46).  See 
Fitrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  299  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Friedericb,  Gerhard,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  bom  Jan.  2,  1779,  was  in  1812  preacher  at 
Bomheim,  in  1816  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  and  died 
there  in  1860.  He  published,  Reden  der  Religion  und 
drm  Vaterlande  geweiht  (Frankfort,  1817-19,  2 vols.)  : — 
Christliche  I 'or t rage.  (3d  ed.  lianau,  1833,  2 vols.): — 
Christus  an  die  J/errscher  und  das  Voli;  (Frankfort, 
1831): — Dus  Christenleben  (Stuttgart,  1836): — Religion 
und  Kirchenthum  (Giessen,  1842),  etc.  Sec  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  408 ; ii,  99,  159, 172,  315, 321, 
336, 364, 366, 374, 379, 403 ; Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  383- 
385.  (B.  P.) 

Friedlieb,  Philipp  Hkisrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Stralsund,  Sept.  10, 1663, 


wrote,  Theologia : — A ngelologia : — A nthropologia : — 
Christologia : — Ecclesiologia : — Medulla  Theologia  The- 
tictr,  Polemics  el  M oralis: — Theologia  liiblica  seu  Kx- 
egetica : — Phosphorus  Bildicus,  etc.  Sec  Jikdior,  A Uge- 
meines  Ge  lehr  ten- Ixxikon , s.  v.;  Witte,  Diarium  Bio- 
graphicum.  (B.  P.) 

Frimel,  Johannes  (1),  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  Nov.  2,  1006. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  deacon  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1831,  preacher  in  his  native  city  in  1617, 
and  died  Feb.  5.  1660.  He  wrote,  Praia  Fidei  Kvan- 
gelica: — De  Ctrlo  IJeatorum : — De  Legitima  Vocatione 
l.utheri: — De  Verio  Dei  Scripto.  See  Jocher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten-Leriknn , s.  v. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  759.  (B.  P.) 

Frimel,  Johannes  (2),  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom 
at  Wittenberg,  Nov.  20,  1832,  studied  at  different  uni- 
versities, was  deacon  at  Breslau  in  1660,  archdeacon  in 
1676,  and  died  Nov.  13, 1688.  He  wrote  De  Dona  Con- 
scientia.  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehileu-  Lexikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Frind,  Anton  Ludwig,  a Roman  Catholic  histo- 
rian, was  bom  Oct.  9,  1823,  at  Hainspach,  in  Bohemia. 
In  1847  he  received  holy  orders,  was  in  1851  catechist, 
in  1852  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Ixiitmeritz;  in 
1859  was  made  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Eger, 
and  in  1869  canon  of  the  chapter  at  Prague.  In  1879 
lie  was  transferred  to  the  episcopal  see  of  I/eitnicritz, 
and  died  Oct.  28,  1881.  His  main  work  is  Kirchen- 
geschichte  Bbhmens  (Prague,  1864-78,  4 vols.,  the  last 
volume  coming  down  to  the  year  1561).  Besides,  he 
published,  Katholische  Apologetik  fur  gebUdete  Christen 
(3d  cd.  ibid.  1877): — Geschichte  der  Bischofe  und  Frz~ 

, bischofe  von  Drag  (ibid.  1873): — Der  heilige  Johannes 
con  Nepomuk  (ibid.  1879).  (B.  P.) 

Frisch,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian,  who  died 
i while  preacher  at  Altona  in  1692,  wrote,  Disp.  Jlisto- 
rico-Theologica  de  Wuilensiius  (Wittenberg,  1659): — 
l/istorischer  Tagictiser,  oder  Antceisung  desseti,  icassich 
in  der  Christenheit  zugetragen  (ibid.  1675).  See  Thies- 
sens,  l/amb.  Gelehrten  Geschichte ; Jiicher,  AUgemeines 
Gelrhrlen-Lexikon,  b.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Frisch,  Johann  David,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  bom  Aug.  21,  1676,  was  in  1701  deacon  at. 
St.  Leonhard,  in  Stuttgart,  in  1714  preacher,  in  1720 
general-superintendent,  in  1726  member  of  consistory, 
and  died  Jan.  8,  1742.  He  wrote,  Neuklingende  Harfe 
Davids,  or  a commentary  on  the  Psalms:— De  Origine , 
Diis  et  Terra  Palsslinorum.  Sec  .Jocher,  A llgemehtri 
Gelehrten  - Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Furst,  BibL  TheoL  i,  304. 
(B.P.) 

Frisch,  Johann  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  26,  1715.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic,  and  died  there  as  pastor  of  St.  George’s,  Nov. 
4, 1778.  He  wrote,  Commentatio  Phiidogica  de  drrt- 
<paon  Nulla,  etc.  (Freilierg,  1740) : — De  Veto  Sensu  et 
Genuina  Ratione  I.rgis  Dirinrr,  Deut.  xrii,  10  (leipsic, 
1744):  — De  Muliere  Peregrina  apud  llebrsos  (ibid, 
eod.): — De  Ixvi  cum  Matthso  non  Covjundendo  (ibid. 
1746): — AjHicalyptischrr  Catechismvs  (1778).  See 
Jiicher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehiien-Ixxikon , s.  v. ; Fllrst,  BibL 
Jud.  i,  304;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  566. 
(B.  P.) 

Frisch,  Samuel  Oottlob,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  March  22, 1765,  at  Freiberg. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  for  some  time  deacon  at 
Mutshen,  in  Saxony,  morning  preacher  at  Freiberg, 
and  after  1822  court  preacher  at  Dresden,  where  he 
died,  April  21,  1829.  Of  his  publications  we  mention, 
Luca  Commentarium  de  Vita,  Diet  is  Fuctisque  Jesu  et 
Apostolorum  (Freiberg,  1817;  reprinted  iu  Rosen  mill-  . 
ler’s  Commentationes  Theologies,  i,  272  sq.).  See  Dur- 
ing. Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland >.  i,  450  sq.; 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  87 ; ii.  94,  163,  204. 
(B.  P.) 
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Frisius,  SrMOX,  an  eminent  Dutch  engraver,  was 
born  at  Leeuwarden,  in  Friesland,  about  1580.  He  is  re- 
garded as  the  first  who  brought  etching%to  perfection. 
The  following  are  some  of  bis  principal  works : The 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; The  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin; The  Virgin  Suckling  the  Infant.  See  Biog.  Uni- 
verse Ue,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

FritBch,  Johann  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg,  Feb.  3,  1772. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  in  1795  preacher  at  his 
native  place.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  first  preacher 
of  St.  Benedict’s;  in  1817  lie  received  the  degTee  of 
doctor  of  theology  from  the  Konigsberg  University; 
in  1821  was  made  superintendent,  and  died  Jan.  1, 1829. 
He  published  some  homiletical  works,  for  which  see 
Doling,  I He  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland s.  i,  456  sq.; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Bit.  i,  4%,  863 ; iifc 36, 46, 56, 
67, 123,  153,  296;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  386.  (B.  P.) 

Frizon,  Pierre, a French  historian  and  theologian, 
was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Rhcims,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century.  He  was  a Jesuit  for  some  time,  and 
taught  in  the  colleges  of  that  society;  but  left  it  to 
enter  the  University  of  Paris,  where  lie  was  made  doc- 
tor in  1623.  He  wns  admitted  to  the  College  of  Na- 
varre in  1624,  and  became  in  1635  grand-master  of  it. 
He  died  in  July,  1650  or  1651,  leaving,  Ba  Mogens  pour 
Discemer  Its  Bibles  Francoises  Catholiques  (Paris, 
1621); — Gallia  I'urpurata  (ibid.  1638),  against  which 
Baluzc  wrote  his  Anti-Frizonius  (Toulouse,  1652).  See 
Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - Bexikon,  s.  v. ; Hoefer, 
JVour.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Friuli,  COUNCIL  of  ( Concilium  Forojuliense ),  was 
held  A.D.  796  ( not  791),  as  Pagi  shows,  under  Paulinus, 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  whose  letter  to  Charlemagne, 
formerly  misconnected  with  the  synod  of  Altino,  A.D. 
802,  assigns  three  causes  for  its  meeting:  (1)  the  or- 
thodox faith;  (2)  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  (3)  re- 
cent outrages,  probably  by  the  Huns.  The  first  of 
these  is  explained  in  his  speech,  which  is  an  elaborate 
apology  for  the  reception  into  the  Western  creed  of  the 
clause  “and  the  Son,"  which  Charlemagne  hail  at- 
tacked, and  the  pope  vindicated,  the  second  Kiceue 
Council  two  years  before  for  not  having  in  theirs ; 
Paulinus  himself  endeavoring  to  prove  both  right. 
The  resemblance  between  parts  of  this  speech  and 
the  Athanasiau  creed  has  been  remarked,  and  is  very 
close.  Besides  it  is  observable  that  all  priests  are  re- 
quired to  commit  to  memory  the  entire  exposition  of 
“the  Catholic  faith,"  with  which  he  concludes:  while, 
for  everybody  else,  the  learning  by  heart  of  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  prescribed.  Of  the  canons, 
the  1st  threatens  simdny;  the  2d  drunkenness;  the  4th 
and  5th  deprecate  secular  employments  and  amuse- 
ments for  the  clergy.  By  the  10th,  a divorced  person 
is  forbidden  to  inarrv  again  till  the  former  partner  dies; 
and  by  the  13th  all  are  inhibited  from  working  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq. 
s.  v. ; Landon,  Manual  of  Councils , s.  v. 

Fro,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a deity  of  the  second 
grade,  worshipped  by  the  Goths  ami  Danes  as  the  ruler 
of  the  winds.  He  received  bloody,  often  hitman,  sac- 
rifices, which  he  himself  instituted.  According  to  oth- 
er accounts,  black  animals  were  sacrificed  to  him  by  the 
Danish  king,  Hadding,  which  later  were  replaced  bv 
human  sacrifices;  they  arc  called  FroaUot.  Others 
make  Fro  the  same  with  Freir  (q.  v.). 

Froeligh.  Solomon,  D.D.,  a Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  bom  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  in  1750.  He 
studied  theology  with  Dr.  Thcodorick  Romeyn  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Goetschius,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1774.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  on  Ixmg  Island,  in 
the  churches  of  Jamaica.  Newtown,  Oyster  Bay,  and 
Success  (1775-76).  He  was  an  anient  patriot  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  from 
his  congregations  when  the  British  occupied  Ixmg  Isl- 
and. From  1776  to  1780  he  supplied  the  churches  of 


Fishkill  and  Poughkeepsie,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
was  pastor  at  Hillsborough  and  Neshanic,  N.  J.  In 
1786  he  removed  to  the  united  churches  of  Hackensack 
and  Schraalenbcrgh : was  appointed  by  the  General 
Synod  lector  in  theology  in  1792,  and  in  1797  professor 
of  theology,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1822.  The 
churches  over  which  he  wns  last  settled  had  long  been 
in  difficulties,  which  were  not  quieted  by  his  coming 
among  them;  and,  in  1822,  lie  seceded,  with  four  other 
ministers  in  the  North,  Messrs.  Brokaw,  Palmer,  Toll, 
and  Wvckoff,  who  had  previously  been  suspended  for 
contumacy,  and  they  organized  what  was  called  “The 
True  Reformed  Dutch  Church.”  A small  number  of 
disaffected  congregations  and  ministers  afterwards 
joined  them.  In  1823  Dr.  Froeligh  was  suspended  by 
the  General  Synod  from  his  professorship  and  from  the 
ministry,  for  schism  ami  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  for  promoting  divisions  in  the  Church. 
His  own  letters  proved  that  he  had  for  many  years  con- 
templated this  secession.  After  this  he  continued  to 
minister  to  the  two  churches  which  had  seceded  w ith 
him, as  their  pastor,  until  his  decease, Oct. 8, 1827.  For 
a full  history  of  these  events,  see  Annals  of  the  Classis 
of  Bergen , by  Benjamin  C.  Taylor,  D.I).,  p.  188-233; 
also  autobiographical  notes  incorporated  in  Rev.  C.  T. 
Dcmarest's  I Aim  ent at  ion  over  Her.  Solomon  Frotligh, 
D.I).  Dr.  Froeligh  was  neither  very  learned  nor  gifted 
with  genius,  but  was  a man  of  unquestioned  ability  and 
respectable  attainments  in  the  old  theology.  In  his 
early  ministry  lie  was  useful  and  blessed  with  consid- 
erable success.  See  also  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Kef. 
Church  in  A mt  rica,  S.  V. ; Minutes  of  General  Synod, 
1823;  Memoir,  bv  Peter  Labagh,  D.D.,  p.  129-135. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Frohberger,  Christian  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  July  27,  1742,  at 
Wchlen,  near  Pima,  in  Saxony.  He  studied  at  llalle 
and  Ixdpsic,  and  wns  in  1774  preacher  at  Rennersdorf, 
near  Hcrrnhut.  In  1820  he  retired  from  the  ministry, 
and  died  Jan.  29,  1827.  lie  published  some  ascctical 
works,  for  which  see  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
1 Deutschland s,  i,  461  sq. ; Winer,  f/andbuch  der  theol.  Bit. 
i,  774 ; ii,  180 ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  389 ; Koch,  Gesch. 
des  deutschen  Kircheidiedes,  vi,  289  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Frohne,  Johann  Adolph,  a Lutheran  theologian 
! of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  11,  1652.  He  studied  at 
1 Jena,  where  he  also  lectured  for  some  time.  In  1678 
he  accepted  a call  as  rector  to  l^emgo,  was  in  1680 
preacher  there,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1691  as 
preacher  at  MQhlhausen.  In  1692  he  went  to  Giessen, 
and  presented  for  the  degree  of  theologian  liccntiatiis, 
l)e  Fide  ut  Disposiliune  Meritor  it  i ad  Justificatiouem 
contra  Pon/ificios.  In  1693  he  received  the  theological 
! doctorate,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1713.  lie  published, 

' Griindlicher  Betceis  des  grist lichen  Priesterthums  (MUhl- 
j hausen,  1703,  against  which  Eilmar  wrote  his  Grund- 
1 liche  Frdrterung  der  Ishrt  von  dent  gtisllichen  Priester- 
I thum,  1704): — Jlecht  des  gristlichen  Priesters  (written 
against  Eilmar,  1705): — Theologia  Definitivu  (Frank- 
| fort-on-the-Main,  1707).  See  Walch,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii, 

! 765  sq. ; J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - Bexikon,  s.  v. 

(B.  1‘.) 

Frontman,  Andreas,  a German  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Coburg.  Aug.  11, 1591,  and  died  March  26,  1666. 
He  wrote,  Dissert  at  iones  6 tie  Stultitia  Atheismi,  ad 
Psa.  riv : — De  Melti  Pauli  ad  2 Cor,  xi,  3: — De  Fide 
Pontificiorum  Kxplicata  et  Jmplicata,  Format  a et  In- 
formi.  See  Jdcher,  .4  liqemeines  Gelehrten- Bexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Frommann,  Erhard  Andreas,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  8, 1722.  He  stud- 
ied at  Coburg  and  Altdorf,  was  in  1756  professor  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Coburg,  and  died  Oct.  1, 1774. 
He  wrote,  De  Cultu  Deorum  ex  ovoparoSuntp  lllustri 
(Altdorf,  1745) I)e  J/ermeneuta  Veteris  EccUsite  (ibid. 
| 1747)  :—J)e  Syntaxi  Lingua  et  Prcecipue  Kbraica  (ibid. 
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eod.) : — De  Lingua  Profunda  ad  Eta.  xxTiii,  19 : F.ztch. 
i»i,  5,  G (ibid.  1748): — De  Opinata  Sanditate  Lingua 
Ebraica  (Coburg,  175G): — De  S acris  Judaorum  (ibid. 
1759): — An  Varia  lActiones  ad  Codicem  V.  Test,  ex 
Mischna  Collogi  Possint  (ibid.  1700):  — De  Ecclesia- 
Christiana  Reformatione  Judais  Utili  (ibid.  1761): — 
Disp.  Sjtee.  Topices  Pauli  in  Fide  Salcijica  ex  Vet.  Test.  '• 
Probanda  (ibid.  17G2):  — De  Feminis  Quibusdam  qua 
Ecangelii  Veritatem  Tempore  Reformations  Sacromm 
Scriptis  Defendennit  (ibid.  176-1) : — De  Canons.  Herme- 
neufico  (ibid.  1767).  See  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrtcn- 
Lexikon , s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  21, 132. 
(B.  P.) 

Frommann,  Georg  Carl,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  April  9,  1809,  at  Lauton,  near 
Coburg.  He  studied  theology  at  J^na,  Bonn,  and  Ber- 
lin, with  Block,  Xitzsch,  Schlciermachcr,  and  Neander 
for  his  teachers.  He  commenced  his  theological  lect- 
ures at  Jena,  and  his  Darlegung  des  johmmeischen  Lehr- 
begriffs,  published  in  1833  in  the  Studiin  uml  Kritiken , 
proved  him  to  be  a worthy  pupil  of  his  teachers.  In 
1837  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology,  and  in 
1839  published  his  Darlegung  in  an  extended  form, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  Rostock  University  hon- 
ored him  with  the  doctorate  of  theology.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  St.  Peter’s,  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  labored  for  twenty-five  years,  accom- 
panied with  great  blessing.  In  1865  he  resigned  his 
position,  and  made  Berlin  his  residence,  where  he  lect- 
ured as  honorary  professor.  In  1868  he  was  recalled  i 
to  Su  Petersburg  as  general  sujieriutendent,  but  in  1876 
was  paralyzed,  and  returned  as  an  invalid  to  Jena, 
never  to  resume  again  his  work.  He  died  Dec.  5, 1879. 
He  also  wrote,  De  Disciplina  A rcani , qua  in  I 'etere  Ec- 
clesia  Christiana  Obtinuisse  Fertur  (Jena,  1833).  Sec 
Zucbold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  890.  ( B.  P.) 

Fronteau,  Jean,  a French  archaeologist  and  con- 
troversialist, was  born  at  Angers  in  1614.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  his  native  city,  he  took  the  habit 
of  a regular  canon  in  the  abbey  of  Toussaiut,  at  An- 
gers. He  was  called  to  Paris  in  1634,  and  engaged  to 
teach  philosophy,  and  then  theology,  at  the  abbey  of  | 
St.  Genevieve,  and  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  Being  suspected,  however,  of  Jansenism, 
he  was  exiled  to  the  diocese  of  Angers  in  1661,  but  soon 
called  back  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
April  17,  1662.  He  wrote,  Summa  Totius  Philosophia 
(Paris,  1640): — Thomas  d Etmpis  Vindicatus  (ibid. 
1641):  — De  Jure  Episco/>orum  (1669):  — 4>iXorij'Ti<i 
Vet e rum  (1640).  Sec  Ilocfer,  .Your,  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Froreiseu,  Isaac,  a Lutheran  theologian  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  nt  Strasburg,  who  died  June  5, 1632, 
is  the  author  of,  De.  A ug.  Confess.  Materia,  Fundamento 
et  Forma,  etc. : — Scutum  Catholica  Veritalis  pro  Inre- 
nietida  Vera  in  his  Terris  Militants  Ecclesia: — Disser- 
tations contra  IVeigelianos  : — A pologeticus  contra  Ca- 
rolum  Sarhsium  Calrimstam : — Vindicia  Synojtliae  pro 
Sacra  Geneseos  Codice,  contra  lit  Harm inum : — De  A n- 
gelis  Danis,  ad  Matth.  IP.  11: — De  . Edifcio  Spirit Mali 
ad  1 Cor.  iii,  11-13.  Sec  Witte,  Diarium  Biographi- 
cum ; Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-I.exikon, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Frfireisen,  Johann  Leonhard,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian, was  bom  May  9, 1694.  He  studied  at  Giessen 
and  Jena,  was  in  1724  professor  of  theology  at  Stras- 
burg, and  died  Jan.  13, 1761,  leaving,  Disp.  de  Osfracismo 
(Strasburg,  1711):—  De  Poenitentia  Dei  (ibid.  1714): — ■ 
De  Infelici  Dicitis  Felicitate  ad  I.uc.  xvi,  19: — Del 
Characteribus  Vera  Refarmationis  (Jena,  1717):  — Dc  . 
Charlataneria  Theologorum  (Strasburg,  1735):  — Del 
Domcslicis  Pastorum  Visitationibus  (ibid.  eod.).  See  | 
5L»ser,  Jetztlebende  Theologen ; Sfrodtmaun.  Jelztlebende 
GeUhrtc;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelth rten - Lexicon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Frosch,  Jolt ann,  the  reformer  of  Augsburg,  origi-  i 
n ally  belonged  to  the  Carmelites.  In  1516  he  was 
made  licentiate  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  under  the  I 


presidency  of  Luther,  and  in  1517  prior  of  the  Carmelite 
monastery  at  Augsburg.  When  Luther  openly  broke 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  Frosch,  too,  began  to  preach 
the  pure  gospel  at  Augsburg,  and  in  1522  he  was  ap- 
|K>inted  by  the  city  council  as  evangelical  preacher.  In 
1527  he  held  a disputation  with  the  Anabaptists  at 
Augsburg,  and  in  1531  was  dismissed  by  the  council 
because  it  leaned  towards  Zwinglianism.  Frosch  went 
to  Nuremberg,  and  died  there  in  1533.  See  Jbcher, 
Allgemeines  Geleh rten- lAxikon,  s.  v.;  Koch,  Gesch.  des 
deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  i,  405;  ii,  475.  (B.  P.) 

Frossard,  BenoIt  Daniel  Emilien,  a French 
theologian,  youngest  son  of  Benjamin  Sigismond  (q.  v.), 
wa9  bom  June  26,  1802,  at  Paris.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  came  into  direct  re- 
lationship with  some  distinguished  members  of  the 
Friends,  who  made  a lasting  impression  upon  him. 
Having  returned  to  France,  he  studied  theology  at 
Montauban,  and  presented  as  his  thesis  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity,  Accord  entre  Ic  Ricit  de  Moist 
sur  1 Age  du  Genre  Humain  et  les  Phinomincs  Geologiques. 
In  1825  he  was  called  to  Xlroes,  and  in  1847  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  seminary'  which  was  to  be  es- 
tablished beside  the  theological  university  at  Montau- 
ban. In  1848  he  resigned  bus  position,  and  made  bis 
home  at  Bagnerca-de-Bigorre,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, where  he  died,  Jan.  25,  1881.  His  great  zeal  for 
the  Protestants  scattered  about  the  Pyrenees  was  so 
effective  and  so  laborious  that  he  was  styled  “ the  ajxieilc 
of  the  Pyrenees.”  He  wrote,  L'Ami  de  la  Famille  : — 
Les  .4  rchices  Ecangeliques : — La  Vie  Reelle : — 1a  Liert 
des  Eaibles: — 1a  Cat  belt  isme  Diblique.  Sec  Lichten- 
berger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  z.  v. ; Zucbold, 
BibL  TheoL  i,  89L  (B.  P.) 

Frothaire,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  in  the  second 
part  of  the  8th  century.  He  was  educated  at  the  mon- 
astery of  Garze.  became  abbot  of  St.  Evre,  at  Tool,  and 
bishop  of  that  city  in  813.  During  the  revolt  of  Ber- 
nard. lie  proved  himself  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Louis 
le  Dcboiinaire,  and  took  an  important  part  in  sev- 
eral councils  which  judged  the  rebel  bishops.  He  left 
twenty -one  letters,  which  were  published  by  Andre 
Duchesne,  in  his  llistoria  Erancorum  Scriptures,  ii. 
Sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  liiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Fructuosus,  an  early  martyr,  commemorated  Jan. 
21,  was  bishop  of  Tarragona  in  the  3d  century,  and 
burned  alive  during  the  Diocletian  persecution.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Chtisf.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Frymuth.  See  Fkeyesmokt. 

Fryxell,  Andres,  a Swedish  historian,  was  bom 
Feb.  7,  1795,  at  llasselskoj,  in  Dalsland.  In  1822  he 
was  teacher,  in  1828  rector  of  the  Marien  school  at 
Stockholm,  in  1833  professor,  and  in  1836  pastor  at 
Sunne,  one  of  the  largest  parishes  of  Sweden.  In  1840 
lie  was  received  into  the  Stockholm  Academy,  and  in 
18-15  made  doctor  of  theology,  lie  died  March  21, 1881. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Berichte  aus  der  Scktce- 
dischtn  Gcschichte,  of  which  more  than  forty  volumes 
have  been  published  since  1823.  (B.  P.) 

Fuchs,  Adolph  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  27,  1758,  at  Neuen- 
kircheu,  in  Meckleuburg-Strelitz.  He  stu«lied  at  Got- 
tingen, was  in  1778  con-rector  at  the  gymnasium  iu 
Preutzlau,  in  1781  rector  of  the  cathedral -school  at 
Katzehurg.  and  in  1810  su|ieriutendent  of  the  GUstruv 
diocese.  He  dies!  April  13,  1828,  leaving  Der  Brief 
Pauli  an  die  Romer  (Stendal,  1789): — Progr.  in  qua 
Ratione  ad  Reliquos  tie  Libri  Uagiotpraphorum  (Ros- 
tock, 1797).  See  During,  Die  gtUhrtcu  Theoloycn 
Dmlschlands,  i,  466  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Fuchs,  Gottlieb  Daniel,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  at  Stuttgart  in  1783,  is  the  au- 
thor of  Bibliothek  der  Kirchtnrersammlnugen  des  4 and 
5 Jahrhunderts  (Leipsic,  1780-1784, 4 vola.).  See  \Yiuer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  659.  (B.  P.) 
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Fuchs,  Karl  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  I 
of  Germany,  who  was  bom  in  1762  at  Heidelberg,  and 
died  at  3(unich  in  1842,  is  the  author  of,  Annulen  der  j 
I'rottst.  Kirche  t'm  K d niff r rich  Bayern  (Nuremberg, 
1819-23) : — Allgtmrine  Uebersicht  des  Zusiandes  der 
Protest.  Kirche  in  Bayern,  etc.  (Anspach,  1830); — IKc  ; 
Einfuh rung  der  K irchenro rstande  (Nuremberg,  1822) : I 
— Die  Evangelische  Kirche,  ihre  Bekermtnisse  und  Got- 
tesdicnsllichen  Unndlungm  (ibid.  1829):  — Annulen  der 
Protest.  Kirche  in*  Koniyreich  Bayern  (Munich,  1839- 
43).  Sec  Winer,  Uundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  785;  ii,  20, 
72,  77,  79,  100,  193;  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol.  i,  392  sq. 

(R  P.) 

Fuchten,  .Joiiann,  a Protestant  theologian,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  Nor.  26,  1568,  became  pastor  at  Ilil- 
desheim  in  1602,  and  died  at  Helmstildt,  Nov.  26,  1622, 
professor  ami  doctor  of  theology.  He  edited,  Paschasii 
Ratberli  Tcttimoniu  SB.  Patrum  de  Genuino  Eucharist  iae 
InteUectu  V tuque : — Ejutdem  Libri  II  dc  Spirifu  S. : — 
Sancti  Avyustini  Sentcntius  ex  Omnibus  ejus  Operibus 
a S.  Prospero  Kxcerptas,  etc.  See  Witte,  Diarium  Bi- 
ographicum  ; Jiicher,  Allyemeines  Gtlehrten-  I.exikun, 
s.  v.;  Winer,  Uundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  911.  (B,  P.) 

Fuga,  F krdinando,  an  eminent  Italian  architect, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1699,  and  studied  under  Gio. 
Battista  Fugini.  In  1725  he  was  sent  to  Naples  by 
cardinal  Giudire,  to  erect  a chapel  in  his  palace.  He 
also  erected  the  Church  della  Morte,  in  the  Strada  Giulia. 
He  died  at  Florence,  Feb.  7,  1782.  See  Biog.  Univer- 
se lie,  s.  r. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A tit,  s.  v. 

Ftihrich,  Joseph  von,  a llohemiau  painter,  was 
bom  at  Kratzau  in  1800.  His  admiration  for  the  pict- 
ures in  the  wayside  chapels  of  his  native  country  led 
him  to  attempt  a sketch  of  The  Nativity  for  the  Christ- 
mas festival  in  his  father's  house.  He  became  the  pu- 
pil of  Bengler  in  the  Academy  of  Prague  in  1816,  nud 
in  1826  went  to  Home,  where  he  added  three  frescos 
to  those  executed  by  Cornelius  and  Ovcrbeck  in  the 
Palazzo  Massimi.  In  1831  he  finished  the  Triumph 
of  Christ,  now  in  the  Raczynski  Palace  at  Berlin.  In 
1834  he  became  custos,and  in  1841  professor  of  compo- 
sition in  the  Academy  of  Vienna.  After  this  he  com- 
pleted the  monumental  pictures  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Nepomuk,  and  (185-1-61)  the  vast  series  of  wall-paint- 
ings which  cover  the  inside  of  the  lA?rchcnfeld  Church 
at  Vienna.  In  1872  he  was  pensioned,  and  made  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  Francis  Joseph.  He  died  March 
13,  1876.  “Fithrich  has  been  fairly  described  ns  a 
* Nazarcne,'  a romantic  religious  artist,  whose  pencil  did 
more  than  any  other  to  restore  the  old  spirit  of  DQrcr 
and  give  new  shni>c  to  countless  incidents  of  the  gospel 
and  scriptural  legends.”  His  principal  works  arc  his 
illustrations  of  Tieck’a  Genofecu,  The  lord's  Prayer , 
The  Triumph  of  Christ,  The  Road  to  Bethlehem,  The 
Succession  of  Christ,  according  to  Thomas  ii  Kempis, 
The  Prodigal  So n,  ami  the  verses  of  the  Psalter.  See 
Encyelop.  Brit.  9th  ed.,  s.  v. 

Fuhrmanu,  Wilhelm  David,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Soost,  May  15,  1764, 
was  in  1806  preacher  at  Hamm,  and  died  Jan.  20, 1838. 
He  is  the  author  of,  Uundbuch  der  theol.  Literutur 
(I>eipsic,  1818-21,  2 vols.) : — Uundbuch  der  muesten 
theoL  Literutur  (Barmen,  1835) : — UundicOrterbuch  der 
christ l.  Religions - und  Kirchengeschichte  (Halle,  1826-29, 
3 vols.): — Christliche  Gluubmslehre  in  alphabetischer 
Orduung  (Leipsic,  1802):  — Christliche  MoraUchre  fur 
den  Kuuzr/gebrauch  in  alphabetischer  Orduung  (ibid. 
1797-1803,  5 vols.).  Sec  Winer,  Uundbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  6,  295,  538 ; ii,  66 ; Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  395. 

(R  R) 

Fulborn,  Stephen  de,  an  English  prelate  of  the 
13lh  century,  was  bom  at  Fulborn,  Cambridgeshire.  In 
1271  he  became  bishop  of  Waterford  and  lord  treasurer 
of  Ireland ; hence  he  was  preferred  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
and  was  also  chief-justice  of  Ireland.  He  is  reported 
to  have  given  to  the  Church  of  Glastonbury,  England, 


“indulgences  of  an  hundred  days,”  probably,  as  Fuller 
suggests,  so  many  days  to  all  in  lib  province  who  went 
on  a pilgrimage  to  that  place — “an  over-papal  act  for 
a plain  archbishop.”  He  died  in  1288,  and  was  buried 
in  Trinity  Church,  Dublin.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  228. 

Fulcran,  saint  and  bishop,  was  a native  of  Lodeve, 
archdiocese  of  Narbonne,  Franco,  in  the  10th  century, 
and  from  his  childhood  exhibited  marked  piety.  He 
was  educated  by  Theodoric,  bishop  of  Lodeve,  w ho  or- 
dained him.  On  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  city 
elected  Fulcran  to  be  his  successor,  and  he  was  conse- 
crated at  Narbonne  by  archbishop  Imerick,  Feb.  4,949. 
His  zeal  and  humility  endeared  him  to  his  (lock,  as  did 
also  his  abundant  charity  in  time  of  famine.  For  a 
harsh  word  (“The  man  deserves  to  be  burnt”)  spoken 
of  a bishop  who  had  fallen  into  heresy,  and  whom  he 
heard  was  actually  burned  by  the  people,  he  was  filled 
with  remorse,  twice  went  to  Homo  to  do  penance,  tore 
the  clothes  from  his  back,  bade  bis  companions  Is-nt 
him  through  the  streets  with  thorn  branches,  and  made 
his  confessions  in  the  Church  of  St.  I’ctcr.  When  near 
his  death,  multitudes  poured  to  Lodeve  to  receive  his 
blessing.  Fulcran  died  in  1006.  He  is  celebrated  in 
the  Gallican  martyrology  (Feb.  13),  and  his  life  has 
been  written  by  bishop  Bernard  Guido,  compiled  from 
ancient  notices  and  lives  of  this  saint,  published  by  Bol- 
lnndus.  Sec  Baring-Gonld,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  ii,  294. 

Fulford,  F iiancis,  D.D.,  a Canadian  prelate,  was 
liom  at  Sidmouth,  England,  in  1803,  and  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a fellow  in 
1825.  He  bold  prominent  positions  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  1850  liecamc  lord-bishop  of  Montreal 
and  metropolitan  of  Canada.  He  died  in  Montreal, 
Sept.  9,  1868.  His  writings  include  Sermotis : — Prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation : — and  other  works. 

Fulke  ok  Stamford,  was  born  in  Somersetshire, 

: made  treasurer  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  and  then  by  papal 
bull  declared  archbishop,  of  Dublin  in  1256.  He  died 
in  liis  manor  of  Finglas  in  1271,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Mary’s  chapel,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick.  See  Fuller, 
Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  94. 

Fulla  (or  Volla),  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
was  a goddess,  the  sister  and  companion  of  the  goddess 
Freia. 

Fuller,  Nicholas,  a learned  English,  divine,  was 
born  at  Southampton  in  1557,  and  educated  at  a free 
school  in  the  same  place,  and  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  He 
became  rector  of  Allington,  Wiltshire,  prebend  of  Sal- 
isbury, and  rector  of  Bishop  Waltham,  Hampshire.  He 
i died  in  1622.  His  works  arc  Miscellanea  Theologica, 
lib.  iii  (Heidelberg,  1612): — Miscellanea  Sacra  (1622). 
| See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ; Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Fuller,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  April  22,  1804.  He 
| studied  under  Rev.  Dr.  Brautly,  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
' versity  in  1820,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  left  it  dur- 
ing his  junior  year,  and  became  n lawyer  in  his  native 
state.  In  1832  he  was  converted,  under  the  preaching 
of  Rev.  Daniel  Barker,  joined  the  Baptist  Church,  was 
ordained  the  next  year  pastor  at  Beaufort,  and  in  1817 
removed  to  Baltimore  to  take  charge  of  the  Seventh 
Baptist  Church.  In  1836  he  visited  Europe,  and  dur- 
ing his  pastorate  at  Beaufort  was  engaged  in  a contro- 
versy with  bishop  England  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  as  well  ns  wit!)  Dr.  Waylnnd  on  the  slavery 
question.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Oct.  20,  1876.  Dr. 
! Fuller  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  an  admirable  pnstor, 
and  a noble  specimen  of  Christian  manliness  and  power, 
j Besides  tetters  on  the  above  controversies  and  several 
' Sermons,  lie  published  nil  .4  ryument  on  Close  Communion 
(1849),  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Baptist  Hymn- 
book.  See  Cnthcnrt,  Baptist  Encydop.  s.  v.;  Drake, 
Diet,  of  A mer.  Biog.  s.  v.;  Life,  by  Cuthbert  (N.  Y. 
1879). 
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Fulrad  (Lat.  Folredus),  nn  early  Frcncli  prelate, 
the  son  of  wealthy  parents  in  Alsace,  became  fourteenth 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in  I’aris,  about  750,  ami  wa»  for 
many  years  ambassador  of  kings  and  popes,  who  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  most  special  privileges.  He  died 
in  784.  See  Smith,  I>ict.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v.;  Iloefer, 
Xouv.  liioy.  Gincrulr,  s.  v. 

Fulton,  William,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  officiated,  after  his  ordination,  in  Fremont, 
O. ; about  1859  removed  to  Chicago,  111. ; and  in  18G0 
to  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  where  he  became  rector  of  Grace 
Church;  in  1864  of  All-Hallow’s  parish,  Snow  Hill, 
MU.;  in  1870  of  Spring  Hill  parish,  Salisbury,  where 
he  died,  Dec.  6,  1877,  aged  forty-nine  years.  See  Prof. 
Episc.  Almanac,  1879,  p.  168. 

Fumel,  Jkan  Felix  Henri  ok,  a French  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1717;  studied  at  St.  Sulpice; 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lodeve  in  1750 ; distinguished 
himself  by  his  episcopal  ability,  his  ardent  charity,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
died  Jan.  2,  1790.  He  wrote  several  funeral  orations. 
See  iloefer,  Xouc.  liioy.  G inhale,  s.  v. 

Funeral  Service,  that  part  of  the  liturgy  which 
the  Church  of  England  appoints  to  be  rend  at  the  bur- 
ial of  the  dead.  It  is  said  to  have  been  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  was  used  both  in  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churches.  This  service  is  read  over  all  the  dead 
indiscriminately,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  die 
uubaplized,  of  self-murderers,  and  those  who  die  under 
the  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication. 

Furies  (Eumenides  or  Dirse).  mythical  person- 1 
ages,  either  daughters  of  Nox  and  Acheron,  of  Terra 
and  the  blood  of  Saturn,  of  the  Earth  and  Darkness,  of 
Eris,  that  is,  Contention,  or  of  Jupiter.  Their  names 
were  Alecto,  Megsern,  and  Tisiphone.  Some  add  a fourth, 
called  Lyssa;  though  others  recognise  but  one  Fury, 
called  Adrostia,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity,  and 
the  avenger  of  all  vice.  Their  office  was  to  force  per- 
sons guilty  of  crimes  committed  in  secret  to  confess 
their  guilt.  They  punished  their  incorrigible  subjects 
with  insanity.  They  were  represented  as  of  vast  size, 
old,  squalid,  and  terrible  to  behold.  They  wore  a dark 
robe  with  a serpent  as  a girdle.  The  uncultured  age 
took  pains  to  connect  everything  horrible  with  these 
frightful  forms:  eves  emitting  flame,  snake-hairs, claw- 
hands,  with  Tiper  scourges.  Their  dwelling-place  is  an 
iron  palace  in  the  infernal  region,  where  they  torture 
those  who  arrive  in  Tartarus  without  being  reconciled 
to  the  gods.  With  the  progress  of  civilization  the 
myths  of  these  deities  had  many  changes;  the  bloody 
pictures  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  were  substituted 
the  Eumenides  (q.  v.) 

Furinalla,  an  annual  festival  celebrated  by  the  an-  . 
cient  Romans  in  honor  of  the  obscure  goddess  Furina.  • 
It  was  observed  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  the  services  ’ 
were  conducted  by'  a flamen. 

Furini,  Francesco,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1604,  and  studied  in  the  schools 
of  Passignano  and  Roseli,  and  then  went  to  Rome. 
Among  his  finest  works  was  a picture  of  The  Three 
Graces,  in  the  Palazzo  Strozzi.  He  painted  a number 
of  large  works  for  the  churches,  the  best  of  which  are 
at  llorgo  San  Lorenzo,  near  Florence,  representing  SI. 
Francis  Receiving  (he  Stu/mata,  and  the  Conception  of 
the  Virgin.  lie  died  in  1649.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rls,  s.  v. 

Fiirst,  Julius,  nn  eminent  Hebrew  scholar  of  Ger- 
many', was  bom  May’  12, 1805,  nt  Zerkowo,  in  the  duchv 
of  Posen.  He  studied  at  different  universities,  and  af- 
ter having  taken  his  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy, 
took  up  his  abode  at  I-cipsic,  where  he  commenced  his 
lecture#  at  the  university’  in  1839.  In  1864  he  was 
made  professor,  and  died  Feb.  9, 1873.  He  published, 
Lehrgebdude  der  aramdischen  Idiome  (Lei|>sic,  1835): 
— PerlaiscAniire  aramdischer  Gnomen  und  Lieder  (1836) : 


■b.. 


— Concordances  IJbrorum  Sacrorum  Veteris  Testa- 
menti  (1837-40): — He brdisches  und  Chalddisches  Hand - 
wdrterbuch  (1857-61,  and  often;  English  translation  by 
S.  Davidson,  Lond.  1864;  3d  ed.  1867): — Geschichte  der 
bibL  Literatur  (1867-70,2  vols.) : — Der  Kcnwn  des  Alien 
Testaments  (1868,  2 vols.) : — Kultur-  und  Litteraturge- 
schichte  der  Juden  in  Asien  (vol.  i,  1849): — Geschichte 
des  KarSerlhum s (1862-65,  8 vols.): — Bibliotheca  Ju- 
daica  (1848-63,  3 vols.).  Sec  Kayscrling,  lSibliothek 
jiidischer  Kanztlredner,  ii,  285;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i, 
396  sq. ; Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature, 
p.  483 ; Montis,  Eminent  Israelites  of  the  19 th  Century, 
p.  89  sq.  (B.  l\) 

Fiiratenthal,  Jacob  Rafael,  a Hebrew  scholar, 
was  bom  in  1781,  and  died  at  llreslau,  Dee.  16, 1855. 
He  published,  Selichoth, or  the  penitential  prayers,  with 
a German  translation  and  Hebrew  commentary  (Bres- 
lau, 1823-24,  2 vols.) : — he  also  translated  into  German 
Pakuda’s  (q.  v.)  mn,  or,  Duties  of  the 

Heart  (ibid.  1835) : — Mairaonides’  More  Xebuchim  (only 
the  first  part,  Krotoschin,  1839): — Aboab’s  3/enorath 
ha-maor  (ibid.  1843).  A very’  valuable  work  of  his  is 
Rnbbinische  A ntholoyie  ( Breslau,  1834  ).  See  Fiirst, 
BibL  Jud.  i,  807  sq.,  where  a complete  list  of  his  works 
is  given.  (B.  P.) 

Fiirstenberg,  Ferdinand  von,  a German  prel- 
ate, was  horn  at  Bilstein,  in  Westphalia,  Oct.  21, 1626. 
Dedicated  to  the  Church  front  infancy,  he  became  canon 
of  Hildesheim,  and  finally  camererie.  segreto  of  pope  Al- 
exander VII.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Pailerborn, 
April  20, 1661,  and  took  possession  the  following  October. 
He  administered  his  diocese  with  a remarkable  spirit 
of  equity,  encouraged  public  instruction,  caused  new 
school  buildings  to  be  erected,  attended  to  a careful  dis- 
tribution of  instruction,  preached  successfully  in  behalf 
of  various  missions,  and  raised  for  this  object  101,740 
thalers.  In  1G78  he  became  bishop  of  Munster,  after 
having  been  the  coadjutor  of  his  predecessor,  also  vicar- 
general  of  the  pope  for  the  countries  of  the  North.  11c 
died  June  26, 1683,  leaving  some  poems  and  other  works. 
See  Hocfer,  Xouc.  Bing.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Fiirstenberg,  Franz  Egon  von,  a German 

prelate,  was  bom  at  Strasburg,  May  27, 1662.  He  was 
minister  to  the  elector  of  Cologne,  Maximilian  Henry. 
Ilia  attachment  to  Louis  XIV  led  him  to  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  the  Ligue  dc  Rh in,  contracted  in  view 
of  the  peace  between  the  king  and  several  electors  of 
Germany.  In  1661  he  induced  the  elector  of  Cologne 
to  leave  to  the  disposal  of  the  king  of  France  the  places 
of  Nuiz  and  of  Kaiscrwertb.  He  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Metz  in  1658,  but  in  1663  resigned  this  position  for 
that  of  Strasburg.  He  devoted  himself  to  recovering 
from  the  bands  of  the  Lutherans  certain  domains  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Strasburg.  'This 
prelate  died  April  1, 1682,  a little  after  the  rc-establish- 
inent  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg, and  after  the  recall  of  the  canons  in  accordance 
with  the  submission  of  Strasburg  to  the  king  of  France. 
Sec  Hoefcr,  Xouc.  Biog.  Ginirule,  s.  v. 

FUrstenberg,  Wilhelm  Egon  von,  sumnmed 
Prince  William,  brother  of  Franz,  was  born  in  1629. 
Like  bis  elder  brother,  lie  was  counsellor  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Cologne,  Maximilian  Henry,  and  declared  him- 
self a partisan  of  France.  Incensed  at  this,  the  em- 
peror removed  him,  Feb.  13,  1674,  then  imprisoned 
him  successively  at  Vienna  and  at  Neustadt.  FUrsten- 
berg did  not  regain  bis  liberty  until  after  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen.  Called  to  the  bishopric  of  Metz  in 
1663,  he  resigned  the  following  year.  He  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Strasburg  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
in  168*2.  He  then  committed  to  the  Jesuit#  the  direc- 
tion of  a seminary  and  college  founded  by  him.  In 
1686,  through  the  representation  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, he  received  from  j>opc  Innocent  XI  the  hat  of 
a cardinal.  He  was  elected  coadjutor  of  Maximilian 
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Henry,  elector  of  Cologne,  Jan.  7,  1688 ; but  the  court 
of  Rome,  then  at  variance  with  the  court  of  France,  did 
not  ratify  this  election,  and  another  candidate,  prince 
Clement  of  Bavaria,  bishop  of  Katisbon,  superseded  him. 
In  compensation  for  this  he  received  of  Louis  XIV'  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gcrmain-dea-PrfeR,  where  he  went  to  dwell. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  10,  1704.  See  llocfer,  A'our. 
Biog.  6’  Mr  ale,  s.  v. 

Fuss  (Lat.  Fusius),  Adam,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  July  28,  1580,  studied  at  Jena 
and  Leipsic,and  died  in  1648.  He  published,  Compen- 
dium IHdionarium  I/cbr.  Germanicum  (Leipsic,  1632): 
— Horologium  Schickardi  Germ.  (ibid.  cod.).  Sec  Fllrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  310 ; J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gtlehrten-Lexikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fiisali,  Johann  Conrad,  a Reformed  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1707,  and  died 
in  1775,  is  the  author  of,  Thesaurus  H Gloria  Helvetica 
(Zurich,  1735) : — Nachricht  von  drr  Ziirchischen  Ueber- 
sttzung  des  Josephus  (ibid.  1736): — Comment,  ad  Horn, 
r.  13  ( ibid.  1738  ) : — Dies.  A pologelica  pro  Boride 
liege  A dr.  Obtredationes  P.  Baelii  (ibid.  1741):  — Bei- 
trage  zur  Erlduterung  der  Reformations-Geschichte  des 
Sch weitzerltmdes  (ibid.  1741-53) : — Epistolte  ab  Eccle- 
sice  Helvetica  Reformatoribus  cel  ad  eos  Scrijttce  (ibid. 
1742) : — Dissert  alio  de  Fanaticis  Sec.xi  in  Italia  (Berne, 
1761): — .Veto?  und  unpartheiisehe  Kit  chen-  und  Ketzer- 
H istorie  der  mitt  lent  Zeit  (Frankfort,  1770): — Be  Genu - 
iti a Albigensium  et  Waldensium  Bistinctione  (in  the 
3/isc.  Lip*,  part  10).  Sec  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehr- 
ten-lsxikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Hutulbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  676, 
747, 810.  (B.  P.) 

Futtafahi.  in  the  mythology  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  is  the  mightiest  among  the  gods  of  the  sea, 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands  worship. 
Many  sacritices  of  fruits  and  flowers  are  given  to  him 
and  bis  wife  Faikuwa. 

Fyfe,  Rohkkt  A.,  I). IX,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
of  Scotch  parents,  Oct,  20, 1816,  at  Saint-Pliilippe,  near 
Montreal.  He  studied  at  Madison  University,  N.  Y., 
and  graduated  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in 
1842;  was  ordained  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  was  pastor 
in  Perth,  Can.,  the  same  year.  In  1843  he  removed  to 
Montreal  to  take  a position  as  professor  in  the  college 
there ; next  year  became  pastor  of  a Church  in  Toronto ; 
in  1848  was  again  pastor  in  Perth ; about  1850  removed 
to  Warren,  R.  I. ; in  1853  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; in  1855 


to  Toronto  again,  over  the  Bond  Street  Church  ; in  1860 
was  elected  president  of  the  Canadian  Literary  Insti- 
tute at  Woodstock,  and  died  there,  Sept.  4, 1878.  Few 
Baptist  ministers  in  Canada  have  accomplished  more 
for  the  denomination  which  he  so  ably  represented 
than  Dr.  Fvfe.  See  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encyclop . s.  v. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Fylfot  (or  Fytfot),  i.  e.  fourfooted,  a term  used  to 
describe  a mystical  cross,  made  from  the  combination, 
in  a cruciform  arrangement,  of  four  Greek  gammas, 
thus  (fig.  1),  or  thus  (fig.  2) ; occasionally  the  small  y was 


hJC-h 
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Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

employed,  thus  (fig.  8).  It  was  also  called  Gammatium 
( Tappariov ),  the  Greek  term  for  this  mystical  device. 
Its  use  formed  a part  of  the  ancient  Secret  Discipline 
in  the  primitive  Church.  Sec  Gammadia. 

Funeral  Fall,  a 
covering  for  the  coffin 
during  the  procession 
to  church,  during  the 
service  in  church,  and 
until  the  coffin  is  after- 
wards placed  in  the 
grave.  Anciently  palls 
were  either  of  violet 
or  black,  adorned  with 
a cross,  and  sometimes 
richly  embroidered 
with  flowers,  heraldic 
devices,  or  figures  of 
saints. 

Fylla,  in  Norse  my- 
thology, was  one  of  the 
Asas  who  live  with 
Frigga,  in  Wingolf,  in 
the  palace  Fensaler. 

She  is  very  beautiful, 
has  long,  flowing  hair, 

and  delicate  color  of  skin.  A golden  band  on  her  fore- 
head characterizes  her  as  a goddess,  and  she  is  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  wife  of  Odin,  as  well  as  her 
private  maid. 


Funeral  Pall  of  the  16th  Century. 


G. 


Oab&ta  (or  Gabbatha),  properly  a bowl;  hence 

a pensile  lamp  of  similar 
form,  for  a church,  made 
of  different  metals— gold, 
silver,  brass,  and  electrum. 
These  lamps  were  fre- 
quently embossed,  or  dec- 
orated in  bass-relief,  and 
ornamented  with  lilies, 
heads  of  gryphons  or 
lions,  or  even  fashioned 
in  the  form  of  these  ani- 
mals. Like  the  corona 
used  for  lighting,  they 
very  often  had  crosses  at- 
tached to  them. — Smith,  Bid.  of  Christ.  .4  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Gabbai,  Isaac  ibn-,  a Jewish  writer,  who  flour- 
ished at  Inborn  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
is  the  author  of  m3  “3,  or,  a commentary  on  the 
Mishna  (Venice,  1614,  ami  often).  See  Fllrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  31 1 ; Jocher,  A llgtmeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

(HP.) 

Gabbai,  Me'ir  ibn-,  a Jewish  writer  of  Italy,  in 
tba  16th  century,  is  the  author  of,  IWCX  "p*!,  a caba- 


listic work,  which  treats  of  the  ten  sephiroth  (Pa- 
dua, 1563;  latest  edition,  bv  Goldberg,  Berlin,  1850): 
— C"ipn  tvny,  also  enSst  nra,  a cabalistico- 
philosophical  work  (Mantua,  1545):  — 3p7*'  Pyb3P} 
cabalistic  explanations  of  the  Jewish  prayers  (Con- 
stantinople, 1560).  See  De’  Rossi,  Biziotuirio  Storico 
(Germ,  transl.),  p.  107  sq. ; Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  311  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Gabriel,  Fkstival  of,  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  March  26,  in  honor  of  the  archangel  Gabriel. 

Another  holy  day,  called  the  Festival  of  Sts.  Gabriel 
and  Michael , is  held  in  honor  of  the  two  archangels,  on 
Nov.  1,  by  the  Greek  Church. 

Gabriel  (sumamed  Sevens'),  a Greek  prelate,  born 
in  Mouembasia  in  1577,  was  ordained  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  Constantinople,  by  the  patriarch  Jeremiah. 
Seeing  that  his  church  contained  few  Greeks,  he  with- 
drew to  Venice,  where  he  was  bishop  of  the  Greeks  liv- 
ing there.  His  writings  were  published  by  Simon,  un- 
der the  title,  Fides  Ecclesite  Orientalis  (in  Greek  and 
Latin,  1671).  They  comprise  two  treatises,  one  relat- 
ing to  the  sacraments,  the  other  entitled  Apologia,  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in  1600.  Sec  Hoefcr, 
Four.  Biog.  Genirale , s.  v. 
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Gabrielli,  a heretical  prelate,  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century,  lie  belonged  to  the  Roman 
branch  of  the  Gabrielli  family.  Actions  both  foul  and 
strange  have  been  imputed  to  him,  such  as  making  sac- 
rifices of  human  blood  at  the  reunions  of  his  friends. 
Francis  Picchitelli,  called  also  Cecco  Folignamo,  had 
been  sent  to  assassinate  the  marquis  of  Buffalo,  but  the 
emissary  being  seized,  exposed  his  accomplices,  among 
them  Gabrielli,  who  was  confined  in  a convent  of  Monte 
Cassino,  and  deprived  of  his  income.  Afterwards  he 
was  conducted  to  the  chateau  of  Perugia  by  the  order 
of  Innocent  XI.  See  Iloefer,  .Your.  Huy.  Gaienile,  s.  v. 

Gabrielli,  Giovanni  Maria,  an  Italian  cardi- 
nal, was  bom  at  Cilta-da-Castello,  Jan.  10,  1054,  and 
died  Sept.  17,  1711.  He  is  known  as  the  apologist  of 
cardinal  Sfondrati’s  works.  See  Jocher,  .1  Ugemeinrs 
Gelehrteu-I^exikon,  s.  v.;  Iloefer,  .Your.  Huy.  Ginemh, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gabrielli,  Giulio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Rome.  Aug.  20,  1748;  l>ccamc  bishop  of  Sinigaglia,  and 
cardinal-priest,  Feb.  23,  1801,  ami  on  March  27,  1808, 
pro-secretary  of  state  under  l’iu9  VII.  On  account  of 
liia  incessant  recriminations,  Gabrielli  was  arrested  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  and  on  June  17  was  superseded  by 
cardinal  Pecca.  After  the  removal  of  the  pope,  Gabri- 
elli  went  to  France,  and  was  banished  to  Saumur.  In 
1813  he  was  permitted,  with  several  other  cardinals,  to 
accompany  the  pope  to  Fontainebleau.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  likely  to  be  elected 
|si|-e;  but  died  in  1822.  Sec  Iloefer,  A our.  Huy.  Gene- 
ra U,  s.  v. 

Gabrino,  Augcstino,  an  Italian  fanatic,  was  born 
at  Brescia,  and  lives!  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  was  chief  of  a sect  of  fanatics  called  the 
Chevaliers  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  defending  the  Catholic  Church  against  the  anti- 
christ whose  reign  he  believed  to  lie  approaching.  He 
gave  as  ensigns  to  his  followers  a sabre  ami  staff  of 
command  in  the  form  of  a cross,  a sparkling  star,  and 
the  names  of  three  angels,  Gabriel,  Michael,  ami  Ra- 
phael, upon  their  clothing.  They  numbered  about 
twenty  - four,  mostly  artisans.  On  Palm  Sunday  of 
1694,  Gabrino  rnshed,  sword  in  hand,  tq>on  the  ecclesi- 
astics, claiming  their  homage.  He  was  accordingly 
imprisoned  ns  a madman.  A number  of  his  proselytes 
were  arrested  upon  the  confessions  of  one  of  them,  and 
the  rest  dispersed.  See  Iloefer,  .Your.  Huy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gack,  Grotto  Christoph,  a Lutheran  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Hof,  in  Bavaria,  in  1793,  and  died  at  Sulz- 
bach  in  1851.  He  wrote,  De  Presbyteriorum  Constitu- 
tions, etc.  (Sulzbach.  1823): — Geschichte  des  llerztythums 
Sulzbach  (I^eipsic,  1847).  See  Winer,  Handbiich  dertheol. 
Lit.  ii,  19, 215;  Zuchold,  HiU.  J'heoL  i,  399.  (B.  P.) 

Gadara  (now  Um-Ktv).  For  a recent  and  full  ac- 


count of  the  present  condition  of  this  interesting  site, 
see  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jortlan  (N.  Y.  1881),  p.  145  sq. 

Gadsden,  Christopher  P.,  D.D„  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  assistant  minister  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  for  many  years,  until  1859,  when  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Church  in  that  city.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  his  diocese,  a 
member  of  the  hoard  of  missions  to  the  colored  men 
and  freedmen  of  South  Carolina,  and  a deputy  to  the 
General  Convention.  He  died  July  24. 1871,  aged  forty- 
five  years.  See  Prof.  Episc.  .4  linumtc,  1872,  p.  127. 

Gaelic  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  This  lan- 
guage is  spoken  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland.  It  was  not  till  the  year  I7G7  that  a New 
Test,  in  the  Gaelic  tongue  was  provided  for  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  in  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  James  Stu- 
art of  Kilim.  The  work  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  The  first  edition  consisted  of  10.000  cop- 
ies, and  a larger  edition  of  21,500  copies  was  issued  by 
the  same  society  in  1796.  The  next  step  of  the  society 
was  to  obtain  n Gaelic  version  of  the  Old  Test.  To 
facilitate  the  work,  the  Old  Test,  was  divided  into  four 
parts,  two  of  which  were  allotted  to  the  Rev.  l>r.  John 
Stuart,  of  Luss,  the  son  of  the  translator  of  the  New 
Test.;  a third  part,  also,  afterwards  fell  to  his  share, 
although  it  had  in  the  first  instance  been  executed  by 
another  hand.  The  remaining  fourth  part,  consisting 
of  the  prophetical  books,  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith,  of  Camphelltown,  and,  on  its  completion,  was 
found  to  differ  altogether  in  style  and  execution  from 
the  other  portion  of  the  Bible  translated  by  I)r.  Stuart. 
The  whole  version  was  completed  for  the  press  in  1801. 
In  consequence  of  many  complaints  concerning  the  dis- 
crepancy in  style  between  the  prophetical  and  the  oth- 
er books,  the  society  resolved  in  their  next  edition  to 
subject  the  prophetical  books  to  a thorough  revision, 
that  they  might  be  rendered  conformable  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  version.  This  plan  was  effected  in  1807, 
and  20, <HM)  copies  of  the  Old  together  with  the  New 
Test,  were  printed  at  Glasgow,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  of  1 lingw  alL  In  the  same  year 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published,  in  Lon- 
don, an  edition,  consisting  of  20,000  Bibles  and  10,000 
Testaments,  but  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ur- 
gent demands  for  more  copies,  from  time  to  time  other 
editions  followed.  The  total  number  of  Gaelic  Bibles 
and  Testaments  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  S*>ciety  up  to  March  31. 1884,  was  100,126.  This 
number,  however,  does  not  include  a supply  of  50,500 
Bibles  and  Testaments  furnished  to  the  Highlanders  bv 
other  societies  between  1810  and  1829.  Sec  HMe  of 
Every  Land,  p.  158.  (B.  P.) 

Gaetano,  Antonio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born 
in  15G6.  He  was  archbishop  of  Capua, 
for  several  years  nuncio  at  Vienna  and 
Madrid,  and  died  in  1G24.  He  was  learn- 
ed. and  handled  satire  w ith  much  ability. 
See  Hocfer,  Sour.  Huy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gaetano,  Bonifacio,  an  Italian 
prelate,  was  bishop  of  Cassano  in  1599, 
vice-legate  of  Urban,  cardinal  in  1606, 
archbishop  of  Tarentum  in  1613,  and 
finally  legate  of  Romagna.  He  died 
June  29,  1617,  leaving  some  sermons. 
See  Iloefer,  Sour.  Huy.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Gagarin,  Ivan  S..  a Jesuit,  was  born 
in  Russia  in  1814.  For  some  time  he 
held  an  appointment  in  the  Russian  di- 
plomatic service,  and  joined  his  order  in 
1843.  Afterwards  he  devoted  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es, and  published  as  the  result  of  his 
studies  a considerable  number  of  books 
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and  brochures  in  the  French  language,  the  beat  known  i 
of  these  being,/-*  Clergi  Russe: — I as  Eglises  <f  Orient : I 
— Ia  Pape : — L’kglise  Russe  el  Us  Ratcolnikt: — I as  i 
J (suite*  en  Rustic.  He  co-operated  with  some  of  his  ' 
countrymen  in  founding  the  excellent  Slavonic  library 
in  Paris,  known  as  the  Musee  Skive,  which,  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France,  in  1880,  ban  been 
located  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres.  Gagarin  died  at  Paris, 
July  20, 1882.  (B.  P.) 

Gagliardi,  Achille,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  died 
at  Modena,  July  6,  1607,  is  the  author  of  Breve  Coin - 
peiuiio  Iniomo  alia  Professions  Christiana: — De  Dis- 
cijtluni  Ilominis: — Erplicatio  Instil uti  Societalis  Jesu: 
— Medi/ntiones  pro  Omnibus  Hominum  Statibus.  See 
Alegambe,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Soeietuti*  Jrsu ; 

J ocher,  A Ihjemeines  G eleh  rten- lAxikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gagliardi,  Paolo,  a canon  at  Brescia,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  16, 1742,  is  known  ns  the  editor  of  Veterum 
Brixim  Episcoporum  PhUasterii  el  Gaudentii  Opera 
(Brixen,  1738):  — Gaudentii  Sermones  (Padua,  1720; 
Augsburg,  1757).  See  Jbcher,  AUgeineine*  GeUhrlen- 
iAxikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  dtr  theoL  Lit.  i,  875, 
006.  (B.  P.) 

Gagnatius.  See  Cagxazzo. 

Gagn6e  (Gagni  or  Gaigny),  Jkan  de  (Lat. 
Gagnaus),  a French  theologian,  was  born  in  Paris. 
Having  been  made  treasurer  at  the  College  of  Navarre, 
he  commenced,  about  1524,  the  study  of  theology,  which 
he  was  called  to  teach  in  152'J.  He  then  translated  the 
IAtre  dr*  Sentences.  In  1531  he  became  rector  of  the 
university,  and  was  made  doctor  of  theology.  Being 
called  to  the  court  of  Francis  I,  lie  copied  rare  manu- 
scripts in  the  royal  library.  Having  become  almoner 
and  preacher  of  the  king,  Gagne'e  made  use  of  his  in- 
fluence for  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  the 
university.  He  died  in  1549,  leaving,  Commentarius 
Primasii  (/ticensis  in  Epittolat  S.  Pauli  ( Latin  and 
French;  Paris  and  Lyons,  1537) a translation  from 
Latin  to  French  of  the  Sermons  of  Guerrie,  abbot  of 
Igny : — I tar  id  id  Psalm i (Paris,  1547):— Paraphrasis 
in  Epistolam  ad  Romanos  (ibid.  1533,  1633): — Scholia 
in  P.eangelia  quatuor  et  in  Actus  A postolorum  (ibid. 
1552,  1631,  and  in  the  Biblitt  Maxinut  of  John  tic  la 
Have,  ibid.  1643):  — fleudecu  Sylkibus  de,  Sanctissimo 
Ckristi  Corpore  in  Eucharistiu.  See  Hoefer,  Xouc. 
'Bio;;.  Gin  Bale,  s.  v. 

Gahan,  Wilmam,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  June  5, 1732. 
On  Sept.  18,  1749,  he  joined  tbc  hermits  of  St.  Augus- 
tine in  Dublin,  and  (he  year  after  was  sent  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  order  at  Louvain,  to  complete  his  ecclesi- 
astical studies  at  the  university.  Here  he  was  promoted 
to  the  priesthood,  May  25, 1755.  He  returned  to  Ire- 
land and  was  made  curate  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  in  labors  abundant.  He  died 
there,  Dec.  6, 1804.  His  best  known  writings  are,  Ser- 
mons:— History  of  the  Church  : — The  Christian  Guide 
to  Heaven: — Catholic  Devotions.  See  Cal h.  Almanac, 
1875,  p.  50. 

Gaillard  de  Losjumeau,  a French  prelate,  was 
the  person  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a grand  diction- 
ary of  universal  history,  the  execution  of  which  he  con- 
tided  to  Hariri,  his  almoner.  For  the  compilation  of 
this  work  he  made  numerous  researches  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  Rome,  in  the  library  of  the  Vat- 
ican. It  was  to  Gaillard  de  Lonjumcau  that  Morcri 
dedicated  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  undertaken  in 
the  province,  and  published  at  Lyons  in  1674.  Gaillard 
was  bishop  of  Apt  from  1673  to  i693.  He  died  in  1695. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Bioy.  Gbiirale,  s.  v. 

Gaillard,  Georg,  a Carmelite  of  Cologne,  who 
died  in  1687,  is  the  author  of  Sacrificium  Yesjmrtinum 
Tnjxirtitum  .etc.  (Cologne,  1682): — Trifucdus  Marianum, 
etc.  (ibid.  1683, 1687).  Sec  Harzbeim,  BibL  Colonensis ; 
Jbcher,  A llyemeine * Gelehrten-lAxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Gain  (de  Montaignac),  Francois  de,  a French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  Jan.6, 1744,  at  the  chateau  of  Montaignac. 
He  was  at  first  almoner  of  the  king  and  grand  vicar  of 
Rheims,  and  in  1782  became  bishop  of  Tarbes.  He  was 
stronglv  opposed  Co  the  innovations  ot  the  assembly, 
and  retired  to  Spain  in  1790.  Nevertheless,  in  1791 
he  came  to  Tarbes  to  protest  in  a public  sermon  ngninst 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  to  cxplaiu  his  refusal  of 
the  oath.  The  French  conquests  obliged  him  to  (lee  to 
Portugal,  and  at  the  time  of  the  concordat  he  resigned, 
Nov.  6, 1801.  He  died  near  Lisbon  in  1806,  leaving 
fifty-seven  writings  upon  ecclesiastical  matters.  See 
Hoefer,  Xouc.  Bioy.  Generals,  s.  v. 

Galatino,  Pietro  m,  a Franciscan  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Rome,  is 
the  author  of  De  A rcanis  Cutholicce  Veritatis,  etc.  (Or- 
tona  di  Mare,  1518,  and  often)  i—Opus  de  Theologia  : — 
Commentaria  in  Apocalypsin : — De  Ecdesite  Catholica 
Institutions , Deformatione  et  Rrformatione : — Ostium 
A jiertum  seu  de  recta  Sacra  Scriptures  Interpretations, 
etc.  See  Flint,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  314;  Wolf,  Bibl.  I/ebr.  i, 
971 ; Jochcr,  A Uyemeines  Geleh rten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Galberry,  Thomas,  a Roman  Catholic  bishop,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  was  placed  in  the  sec  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  19,  1876.  He  zealously  con- 
tinued the  work  of  his  predecessors  till  the  summer  of 
1878,  when,  his  health  failing,  he  set  out  for  a convent 
of  his  order  near  Philadelphia.  He  became  so  ill  in 
the  cars  that  he  was  removed  to  a hotel  in  New  York, 
where  he  died,  Oct.  17  of  the  same  year.  Sec  De  Gour- 
ccv  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in  the  V.  S. 

: p-*5,  7. 

Gale,  George  Washington,  D.D.,  a Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  horn  in  North  Fast,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3, 
1789.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1814,  stud- 
ied theology  one  year  thereafter  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
was  licensed  by  Hudson  Presbytery  in  September,  1816, 
and  ordained  pastor  at  Adams,  Jefferson  C'o.,  N.  Y.,  in 
; 1819,  where  he  remained  till  1823.  In  1827  he  founded 
I the  Oneida  Manual  I-nbor  Institute  at  Whitesborough, 
and  in  1832  Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  111.  He  died 
there,  Sept.  13, 1862.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A Imanac, 

' 1863,  p.  296;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881, 
p.  18;  Nevin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Gale,  Nahum,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Auburn,  Mass.,  March  6, 1812.  He  studied 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  graduated  from  Amherst 
College  in  1887,  nnd  four  years  after  from  the  Hast 
Windsor  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  at 
Ware,  June  22,  1842,  of  which  church  he  was  pastor 
until  1851,  when  he  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  the  pastoral  charge  in  the  Hast  Windsor 
1 Seminary,  retaining  that  position  until  1853.  On  Sept. 

1 of  that  year  be  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
i Lee,  and  died  in  Newburyport,  Sept.  18, 1876.  Among 

Ibis  published  works  are,  Pilgrims'  First  Year  in  Xew 
Engkmd  (1857): — Memoir  of  Rev.  Bennett  Tyler,  D.D. 
(1859): — Conversion  Through  Personal  Effort  ( 1 866) : 
— Prophet  of  the  Highest  (1873).  Sec  Cong.  Quarterly 
18<  7,  p.  416. 

Galen,  Christoph  Bernhard  Matthaus  van, 
a German  prelate  and  general,  was  born  in  Westphalia 
in  1604.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  travelled  in 
i various  parts  of  Europe,  entered  as  colonel  the  service 
of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  nnd  made,  from  1637  to  1647, 
several  campaigns  against  the  French  and  Swedes.  At 
the  treaty  of  peace  at  Munster,  he  accepted  a canonship 
in  that  city,  afterwards  obtained  the  provostship,  and 
in  1650  was  elected  bishop-prince.  The  inhabitants 
objected  to  some  of  his  regulations,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  adopt  special  measures  to  compel  their  obedience. 
In  1664  lie  was  chosen  one  of  the  general  directors  of 
the  army  of  the  empire  against  the  Turks.  Returning 
to  his  bishopric,  he  allied  himself  in  1665  with  Charles 
II,  king  of  England,  against  the  people  of  Holland,  but 
Louis  XIV  interposed  between  the  belligerent  parties. 
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In  1672  Galen  took  arms  against  the  states-general,  but 
Leopold  I of  Germany  obliged  him  to  make  a treaty 
with  them  in  1674.  This  bishop,  fierce  and  war-loving, 
died  at  Huy,  Sept.  19,  1678.  See  Hoefor,  Pour.  Biog. 
GiniraU , s.  v. 

Galesi,  Dominico,  an  Italian  prelate,  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  bishop  of  Kuvo, 
and  wrote  Kcdesiastica  in  Matrimonium  Potest  as,  ad- 
versus  Jo.  Launoi  Dodrinam,  etc.  (I’aris,  1677),  which 
was  followed  by  a reply  from  Launov.  See  Hocfer, 
Sour,  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Galesni  (I.at.GaleBinius),  Pietro,  a learned  Ital- 
ian ecclesiastical  antiquary  and  apostolical  notary,  who 
died  about  1590,  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  researches 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  He  endeavored  to  correct  and 
illustrate  the  Roman  Martyrology,  by  remodelling  it 
and  adding  a number  of  new  facts  concerning  the  saints. 
He  wrote  the  Licet  of  the  Saints  of  Milan  (1582),  and 
a Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (1587).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did.  $.  v. 

Galiczon,  Gatikn  dk,  a French  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Angers,  Oct.  27,  1658.  Having  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  entered  into  orders;  in  1688  was  made  canon 
and  chorister  at  St.  Martin  of  Tours;  shortly  after  offi- 
cial ami  grand  vicar;  but  his  close  attention  to  hisdulies 
threw  him  into  a dangerous  illness.  He  returned  to 
Angers  and  there  recovered  his  health.  lVrsuaded 
that  the  sparing  of  his  life  was  a miracle,  he  consecrated 
himself  more  wholly  to  the  service  of  God.  In  1707  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Agathocles  and  coadjutor  of 
the  bishop  of  Babylon.  He  StarJet!  for  Persia,  and  died 
there  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Is|iahau.  Sept.  27, 1712. 
He  wrote  some  works,  for  which  see  Iloefer,  .Voi/r.  Biog. 
GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Galilseum  is  the  name  given  to  the  catechumenal 
oil  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  considered  as  sanctified 
by  drops  of  Meirun  or  holy  chrism  (q.  v.)  which  are 
mixed  with  it. 

Galilei,  Aussaxdbo,  an  eminent  Florentine  archi- 
tect, was  bom  in  1691.  He  resided  seven  years  in 
England,  and  on  his  return  to  Tuscany  was  appointed 
state  architect  by  Cosmo  III.  He  was  invited  bv 
Clement  XII  to  Romo,  where  he  erected  three  superb 
monuments  of  art,  the  facades  of  S.  Giovanni  de’  Fior- 
entini  and  S.  Giovanni  l^terano,  and  the  Corsini  chap- 
el in  the  latter  edifice.  He  died  in  1737.  See  Hoefor, 
Sour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. ; S|>ooner,  Bitty.  Hist,  of  the 
Pine  A i ts,  s.  v. 

Gall  a,  Saint,  was  a daughter  of  Symmachus,  a Ho- 
man noble,  who  died  in  the  former  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury ; she  became  a widow  while  very  young,  and  took 
the  veil  at  St.  Peter's  monastery.  She  is  commemo- 
rated Oct.  5. 

Galla  Version  OF  tiie  Scriittres.  The  Galla 
language  is  spoken  by  the  Gallas  (q.  v.).  While  I)r. 
Krapf  resided  in  Shot,  between  the  years  1839  and 
1842,  lie  translated  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  ami 
John,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis. The  gospel  of  Matthew  and  five  chapters  of  the 
gospel  of  John  were  printed  in  Roman  letters,  the  cop- 
ies being  designed  for  distribution  among  the  Galla 
tribes  around  Shoa,  where  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety contemplated  the  establishment  of  a mission.  The 
opposition  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood  led,  however, 
to  the  abandonment,  in  1844,  of  the  Shoa  mission,  and 
the  station  was  accordingly  transferred  to  the  Wanika 
country,  whence  it  was  hoped  that  opportunities  for  a 
wider  dissemination  of  the  Bible  than  that  originally 
contemplated  by  the  society  might  accrue.  But  these 
hopes  have  been  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Of  late 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Galla  language  has 
again  been  taken  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Krapf.  and  among 
the  translations  published,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society  announced,  for  the  year  1876,  the  New  Test.  I 


in  Galla,  printed  in  Amharic  characters.  Besides  the 
New  Test,  there  aie  also  printed  the  books  of  Genesis 
ami  Exodus,  the  latter  having  left  the  press  in  1877. 
For  the  study  of  the  language,  see  Tutschek,  Dictionary 
and  Grammar  of  the  Galla  I^anguage  (Munich,  1844— 
45).  (B.  P.) 

Gallaeus,  Skrvatics,  a Reformed  preacher  of  Hol- 
land, who  died  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  is 
known  as  the  editor  of  Lactantius’s  works,  published  at 
Leyden  in  1660 ; he  also  edited  the  Sibylline  OracUt 
(Amsterdam,  1687-88),  and  wrote  Dissert  ationes  de 
Sibyllis  F.arumque  Oraculis  (ibiiL  1688).  See  Jocher, 
A llgemeines  Ge Uh rten- Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Havdbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  908.  (B.  P.) 

Galland,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hull,  lie  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  under  the  ministry  of  W.  E.  Miller,  and  being 
designed  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  master 
of  arts.  He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  but  still 
prosecuted  his  studies.  He  was  one  of  the  advanced 
liberal  members  of  the  Conference,  but,  with  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  lie  deferred  to  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Church.  With  unbending  principles,  be  was 
tender  ami  charitable  towarils  others;  with  great  vigor 
of  intellect,  he  was  simple,  frank,  and  ingenuous;  with 
an  anxious  desire  for  the  freedom  of  t lie  Church,  he 
had  a fixed  concx  ru  for  Christian  order.  He  was  a lead- 
er in  the  institution  of  that  body  ami  of  its  spiritual 
government,  and  ably  advocated  all  its  great  interests. 
His  ministry,  which  began  in  1816,  was  evangelical, 
ardent, ami  powerful;  and  he  was  withal  a diligent  and 
faithful  |>astor.  He  died  suddenly  at  Hull,  May  12, 
1843,  aged  forty-nine  years.  Galland  was  wealthy  and 
liberal.  As  a pulpit  expositor  of  Scripture,  be  was,  per- 
haps, without  an  equal  in  bis  day.  Sec  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1843;  Stevenson,  City-Rottd  Chapel, 
p.  206;  Smith,  /list,  of  West.  Meth.  iii,  35,  229,  244.  350, 
355,  412,  419,  478,  479;  Everett,  WesL  Centenary  Tai- 
inyt,  VoL  ii,  sketch  9. 

Gallardo,  Mattko,  a reputable  Spanish  painter, 
resided  at  Madrid  in  1657.  There  is  a picture  of  Christ, 
and  several  of  the  Virgin,  by  him,  which  are  highly 
commended.  See  S|>ooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Pine  .4  rls, 
s.  v. 

Galle,  rmur,  an  eminent  Dutch  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Haarlem  in  1537,  and  early  established  himself 
at  Antwerp.  The  following  are  some  of  bis  prints: 
Solomon  J tired  ing  the  JiuiUing  of  the  Temple : a set  of 
prints  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Test.;  A brakam 
Sacrifcing  Isaac;  Christ  tcilh  the  Two  Disciples  at 
Pmmtius.  He  died  in  1612.  See  Iloefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
GiniraU,  s.  v. ; S[x>oncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Pine  .4  ds,  s.  v. 

Gallemart.  Joannes  i>e,  a Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, who  died  at  Douav  in  1625,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  is  known  as  the  editor  of  Cancmes  et  Decre- 
ta  Condi.  Trid.  (Cologne,  1620).  See  Jocher,  Allge- 
mcinet  GeUhrten  - Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Winer , Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  319.  (B.  P.) 

GallL  priests  of  Cybele  (q.  v.)  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  w ho  received  the  worship  of  this  goddess  from 
the  Phrygians.  They  were  selected  from  the  lowest 
class  of  society,  and  were  allowed  at  certain  times  to 
ask  alms  from  the  people.  The  chief  priest  among 
them  was  called  A rchigallut. 

Gallican  Councils:  councils  held  in  France,  but 
nt  some  place  unknown. 

I.  A.D.  355,  at  Poitiers  or  Toulouse,  possibly.  St. 
Hilary,  writing  to  the  Easterns,  A.D.  360,  says  he,  five 
years  licfore,  w ith  the  bishops  of  France,  w ithdrew  from 
the  communion  of  the  Arian  bishops  Ursacius  and  Va- 
lcna,  ami  of  Satuminus  of  Arles,  who  had  espoused  their 
cause.  The  opening  chapters  of  his  work  addressed  to 
Constantius  are  thought  to  have  emanated  from  this 
council. 
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II.  A.D.376.  There  seems  a reference  to  one  such  in 
a law  of  that  year,  «late»l  Treves,  of  the  Theodosian 
code;  but  it  is  not  known  where  or  for  what  object. 

III.  A.D. 444  in  which  Hilary  of  Arles  presided,  and 
Clielidoiiius  of  Besanfon,  where  this  council  may  have 
met,  therefore,  was  accused  of  being  husband  of  a widow, 
and  deposed.  On  appealing,  however,  to  St.  Leo  he  was 
restored,  as  having  been  condemned  on  a false  charge. 
Both  their  letter  to  him  and  his  answer  are  preserved 
among  his  epistles. 

IV.  A.D.  G78,  at  some  place  unknown ; when  St.  Lo- 
odegar  or  Leger,  bishop  of  Autun,  was  degraded  as  hav- 
ing been  accessory  to  the  death  of  king  Cbildcric  II 
five  years  before. 

V.  A.D.  678  or  G79,  against  the  Monothelitcs ; ns  ap- 
pears from  the  reference  made  to  it  by  the  Gallican 
bishops  subscribing  to  the  Roman  synod  under  pope 
Agatho,  preserved  in  the  4th  act  of  the  Gth  council,  but 
they  do  not  say  where. 

VI.  A.D.  796,  at  Tours  possibly,  where  Joseph,  bishop 
of  Mans  and  a suffragan  of  Tours,  was  deposed  for  cru- 
elty. 

VII.  Three  more  councils  may  be  grouped  under 
this  head,  usually  called  Councils  of  Auvergne,  but  this 
name  is  misleading,  as  it  means  the  town  formerly  so 
called,  not  the  province.  When  the  town  changed  its 
name  to  Clermont,  councils  held  there  subsequently 
were  styled  by  its  new  name,  while  the  earlier  retained 
its  old.  We  save  confusion,  therefore,  by  classing  them 
under  Gallican.  Of  these  the  first  met  Nov.  8,  A. I).  535, 
in  the  second  year  of  king  Theodebert,  and  |>assod  six- 
teen canons,  to  which  fifteen  bishops,  headed  by  Hono- 
ratus,  metropolitan  of  Bourgcs,  subscribed ; his  suffragan 
of  Auvergne  subscribing  second.  Their  canons  depre- 
cate lay  intluences  in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and 
lay  interference  between  bishops  and  clergy’.  No  fur- 
niture belonging  to  the  Church  tna.v  be  used  for  private 
funerals  or  marriages.  The  appointment  of  Jews  as 
judges,  and  marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians, 
are  denounced.  Presbyter*  and  deacons  marrying  are 
to  be  deposed.  In  a collective  note  to  king  Theodebert, 
the  bishops  entreat  that  neither  the  clergy',  nor  others, 
living  in  his  dominions  may  be  robbed  of  their  rightful 
possessions,  and  in  their  tifth  canon  they  declare  all 
spoliations  of  Church  pro|ierty  null  and  void,  and  the 
spoilers  excommunicated  wherever  it  occurs.  Several 
other  canons  arc  given  to  this  council  by  Ihircbard. 
The  second,  A.I).  549,  was  attended  by  ten  bishops,  but 
only  to  receive  the  canons  passed  at  the  5th  Council  of 
Orleans.  The  third,  A.D.  588,  was  occupied  solely  with 
a dispute  between  the  bishiqis  of  Rodes  and  Caliors. — 
Smith,  Diet.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Gallifiet,  Joseph,  a French  theologian,  was  bom 
in  1663,  near  Aix  (Provence).  lie  entered  the  Jesuit 
order,  became  rector,  then  provincial,  of  the  College  of 
the  Trinity, at  Lyons,  where  he  had  completed  his  stud- 
ies, and  was  regarded  as  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  In  1723  he  be- 
came assistant  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome, 
lie  died  about  1740,  leaving  several  works  on  devotion, 
for  which  see  Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  Central?,  s.  v. 

Gallim.  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  ( Tent  - Work  in 
Palest,  ii.  33G)  as  a representative  of  this  site  the  pres- 
ent Beit-Jula,  doubtless  meaning  the  place  of  that  name 
a few  miles  south  of  Jerusalem  (see  Zki.aii);  but  the 
passage  iu  Isaiah  (x,  30)  requires  a position  north  of 
that  city. 

Galloche,  Louts,  a reputable  French  historical 
painter,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1670,  and  studied  under 
Louis  Boullonge.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Among  his  works  are  the  DejHirture  of 
St.  Patti  from  Mil.  jus,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame; 
The  Good  Samaritan,  and  The  Resurrection.  He  died 
in  1761.  Sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ghierale,  s.  v. ; Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Galloniufl,  Astoxius,  a priest  of  the  congregation 


1 of  the  oratory,  was  a native  of  Rome,  and  died  there  in 
1605.  His  works  were  numerous,  but  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  Traltato  degli  Iustrumenti  di  Martino, 
etc.  In  1591  he  published  his  History  of  the  Virgins: 
— The  Lives  of  Certain  Martyrs  (1597).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  JAct.  s.  v. 

Gallucci,  Angelo,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Macerata  in  1593,  became  a famous  preacher,  professor 
of  eloquence  in  the  College  of  Rome,  and  died  Feb.  28, 
1674,  leaving  some  Scnnons  and  other  works,  for  which 
see  Biog.  Unicersdlr,  s.  v. 

Gallucci,  Tarquinio,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Sabina  in  1574,  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  final- 
ly  rector  of  the  Greek  College  in  Rome,  and  died  there 
July  28,  1649,  leaving  some  commentaries  on  classical 
works.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 
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Gallus,  Saint  (1),  sixteenth  bishop  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  was  bom  in  that  city  (Auvergne)  about  489,  of 
patrician  parents.  In  order  to  escape  marriage,  he  took 
refuge  at  the  monastery  of  Coraon  (Cronoin  or  Conr- 
nom),  anil  there  embraced  the  monastic  life.  St.Quintia- 
nus,  then  bishop  of  Auvergne,  ordained  him  deacon,  kept 
him  near  himself,  and  drew  him  into  literary’  pursuits. 
Later,  Thierry,  king  of  Auslrasia,  attracted  Gallus  to  his 
court.  Here  he  remained  until  527,  when  St.  Quintia- 
ii us  died,  and  Gallus  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  gentleness  and  charity’. 
Being  uncle  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  he  took  charge  of 
the  education  of  bis  nephew.  St,  Gallus  assisted  at  the 
first  two  councils  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  Nov.  8, 535  and 
549,  as  well  as  at  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of 
Orleans — June  23,533;  May  7,538;  Aug. 31,541;  and 
OcL.  28,  549.  The  hagiographers  nilirm  that  lie  jios- 
sessed  the  gift  of  miracles.  By  his  prayers  he  arrested 
the  flames  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  at  another  time  delivered  the  citizens  from  the 
fearful  ravages  of  disease.  He  died  about  553,  and  his 
body  is  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port, 
at  Clcrmont-Ferrnnd.  lie  is  honored  by  tlic  Church 
July  1.  Sec  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Ghurair,  s.  v. ; Smith, 
Did.  of  Chtist.  Biog.  s.  v. 


Gallus,  Saint  (2),  twenty-third  bishop  of  Clermont- 
J Ferrand,  lived  in  the  7th  century.  He  was  elected  in 
650,  and  is  honored  ns  a saint  in  his  diocese  on  Nov.  1. 
He  wrote  a Juttre  Adressee  a Saint  Didier,  ireque  de 
Cahors,  which  Usshor  falsely  attributes  to  St.  (Jail  of 
Hibernia.  See  Hoefer,  A ouc.  Biog.Ghtirale,*.v.\  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 


Gallus,  Nicolas  (properly  Hahn),  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  nt  Kdthen.  June  21, 
1516.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  15-12  deacon 
at  Ratisbon,  which  place,  however,  he  had  to  leave  on 
account  of  the  Interim  (q.  v.).  He  went  to  Witten- 
berg to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  Crucigcr,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  discharging  his  ministerial  functions  by 
sickness.  From  Wittenlierg  Gallus  went  to  Magdeburg, 
but  returned  again  to  Ratisbon  iu  1553,  and  died  there 
iu  1570.  In  connection  with  Fincius  (q.  v.),  Gallus 
opposed  the  Interim  and  Osiander,  and  defended  his 
Church  against  the  intrusion  of  all  and  every  error. 
See  Salig,  VoUstandige  H is  to  tie  der  A ttgsburgscher  Con- 
fession, ii,  1008  sq. ; Jiicher,  Al/geiminrs  Gelehrten- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.;  Lichtenberger.  Kncyclop.  des  Sciences  Relig - 
ieuses,  s,  v. ; Herzog-Plitt,  Reul-Fncyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Gallus,  Robertus,  a French  mystic,  lived  nt  Or- 
ange in  1291.  He  derived  his  name  from  his  French 
origin,  and  was  provincial  of  a monastic  order.  Ac- 
cording to  Oudcn,  he  was  very’  pious,  but  of  little  note. 
He  believed  himself  endowed  with  the  gift  of  revela- 
tion, and  wrote  several  works  in  this  line.  The  only 
one  which  has  come  down  to  us  was  published  nt  Paris 
in  1513,  at  the  house  of  Henry  Stephens,  under  the  ed- 
itorship of  Lc  Fevro  of  Ftaplcs,  and  is  entitled  Liber 
Trium  I 'iron/m  (namely,  Hermas,  Uguelin,  and  liobert 
Gallus  himself),  et  Trium  Spiritualium  Virginum  (the 
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princesses  Hiklegarde,  Elisabeth,  anil  Mech tilde).  See 
Hoefer,  X ’our.  Biog.  General e,  s.  v. 

Gaily,  Hkxby,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Beckenham,  Kent,  in  August,  1(3%,  and  was  educated 
at  Benet  College,  Cambridge.  In  17*24  he  was  chosen 
lecturer  of  St.  l'aul's  Covent-gardcn,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Wavcodon  or 
Wanden,  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  king  preferred 
him  to  a prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gloucester  in 
17*28,  and  three  years  later  to  one  in  Norwich.  He 
died  Aug. 7,  1769.  He  was  the  author  of  two  sermons 
on  the  Miserj  of  if  an,  preached  in  17*23: — The  Moral 
Character  of  Theophrastus,  translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  notes: — A Critical  Essay  on  Characteristic  HYiV- 
ing: — .Sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  lint,  and 
A mer.  A lit  hors,  s.  v. 

Galon  (also  called  Guallo , Gualla,  or  Gualo ),  Gia- 
como, an  Italian  prelate,  was  bum  at  Vercelli  prior  to 
1150.  He  was  canon  - regular  at  Baris,  and  occupied 
from  1173  to  1185  the  episcopal  see  of  his  native  city, 
lie  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  virtue,  and 
pope  Innocent  III  accorded  to  him,  in  recognition  of 
this,  the  cardinalatc.  Galon  had  charge  of  a mission 
in  I-anguedoc,  where  he  displayed  great  intolerance 
towards  the  Albigenses.  He  afterwards  went  to  Eng- 
land on  a diplomatic  mission.  Eater,  pope  Hunoritis 
III  sent  him  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II,  to  secure  aid 
for  the  Christians  in  Palestine  against  the  Mussulmans. 
Galon  died  at  Vercelli  in  1*2*27.  See  Hocfer,  A 'our.  /Hog. 
Generate , s.  v. 

Galura,  Bkiixiiaup.  prince- bishop  of  Brixen,  was 
born  Aug.  *21,  1764.  He  was  for  some  time  preacher 
at  Freiburg,  made  suffragan  bishop  and  vicar-general 
at  Feldkirch  in  1820,  in  1829  consecrated  prince-bishop 
of  Brixen,  and  diet!  in  185(3.  He  wrote,  Diss.  de  Tra- 
ditions altera  Kcrelationis  fault  (Freiburg,  1790): — Die 
Ehre  der  heiligen  Messe  (4th  ed.  Augsburg,  1827) : — 
Biblische  Geschichie  der  Welterlvsung  durch  Jesum  den 
Sohn  Gottes  (ibid.  1806) : — I de  gauze  Katholische  Reli- 
gion (ibid.  1796-99,  5 vols.): — Gehet-  uml  Betrachtungs- 
buch  fur  Christen  (6th  ed.  1836,  etc.).  See  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  61,  403,  456,  673;  ii,  *241,  *259, 
267, 272, 346, 352,  368, 386.  ( B.  B.) 

Galvam  (or  Galvao).  Francisco  Fernando, 
a Bortuguesc  orator,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1554.  He 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  ranks,  and  acquired  great  re- 
nown as  a preacher.  He  was  regarded  as  a classical 
writer  in  Bortugal.  To  the  vigorous  study  which 

gained  for  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  theology,  he  added 
the  gift  of  a powerful  memory.  He  died  in  1610.  His 
works  have  ap|**ared  under  the  following  titles:  Ser- 
moes  do  Doutor  Francisco- Fernando  Galvao  A rcediago 
de  Cerceiru  (Lisbon,  1611):  — Sermoes  dot  Ftstas  dos 
Santos  (ibid.  1613): — Sermoes  dos  Festas  do  Christo 
(ibid.  1616).  He  had  as  editor  a writer  of  merit,  Ama- 
dos  Vieira.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Genirale , s.  v. 

Galvam  (or  Galvao),  Joao,  count  of  A rganil. 
was  a warlike  Portuguese  prelate,  bom  at  Evora  in  the 
15th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  Huy  Galvao,  secre- 
tary of  Alfonso  V,  and  succeeded  his  father.  He  be- 
came prior  of  the  convent  of  the  Augustines,  and  in 
1451  accompanied  princess  Leonora,  as  she  went  to 
be  married  to  the  emj>eror  Frederick  HI.  On  his  re- 
turn, in  1461,  he  became  bishop  of  Coimbra.  Alfon- 
so V sent  him  ten  years  Inter  to  Africa.  At  Arziila  and 
Tangier  he  fought  so  valiantly  that  the  king  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  count  of  Arganil,  which  title  ever 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Giimbra.  The 
archbishopric  of  Braga  being  vacant,  Galvao  was  called 
to  it  bv  Sixtus  IV  in  1480.  He  died  Aug.  5, 1485,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  He  left  in  manuscript,  Jornada 
da  Emperatriz  Dona  Leonov.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog. 
Genirale , 8.  v. 

Gamaches,  Phiuppk  dk,  a French  theologian, 
was  born  in  1568.  The  faculty  of  theology  made  him 


doctor  in  1598,  and  the  same  year  he  became  professor 
of  positive  theology  in  the  Sorbonnc.  He  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  profound  learning  and  incorruptible 
independence  of  judgment.  11c  died  at  Baris,  July  *21, 
16*25.  His  commentaries  upon  Thomas  Aquinas,  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  Theologia  Scvlastica,  Sjnculativa, 
/'ractica  (Baris,  1627),  were  highly  esteemed.  See 
Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gamaliel  bkk-Jkiil*i>ah  (su roamed  Bathraak,\.e. 
the  I>ast)  terminated  the  long  dynasty  of  the  house  of 
HilleL  Though  styled  patriarch,  yet  his  power  was 
hardly  more  than  nominal.  The  Jewish  population 
of  I’alestinc  had  lost  their  preponderant  influence  hr 
dispersion;  and  the  stronger  the  foreign  synagogues 
became,  the  less  were  they  disjioscd  to  ap|>eal  to  the 
patriarchal  see,  though  its  existence  was  still  regarded 
with  n certain  complacency.  But  the  thing  itself  was 
now  to  end.  The  emperor  Honorius  had  inhibited  the 
transfer  of  contributions  from  the  West  to  the  patri- 
archal coffers  at  Tiberias;  and  Gamaliel  himself,  under 
the  charge  of  contumacy,  in  the  erection  of  synagogues 
contrary  to  the  inqtcrial  law,  by  an  edict  of  Theodosius 
was  stripped  of  his  secular  title  of  “pnefect”  in  the 
year  415  (Cod.  Theotl.  vi,  22).  It  may  be  that  this  is  the 
same  Gamaliel  whom  Jerome  mentions  ( Epist . 57,  § 3) 
as  an  enemy  of  Hcsychius.  Gamaliel  died  without  au 
heir,  and  thus,  with  his  death,  this  shadow  of  dignity, 
which  he  retained  in  Jewish  circles,  entirely  passed 
away.  See  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Jexcish  Literature, 
p.  139  sq. ; Smith.  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gamaliel,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  consecrated  by  Huger,  archbishop  of  York,  and 
promoted  to  the  sec  of  the  Isles  in  118L  Sec  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  298. 

Gambara,  Giovanni  Francesco,  an  Italian 

prelate,  nephew  of  Uberto,  was  born  at  Brescia,  Jan.  17, 
1533.  He  was  son  of  Giovanni  Brunero  II,  count  of 
I’rato  Alhuino,  who  rendered  great  service  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  distinguished  himself  among  the  Latin 
poets  of  his  time.  Giovanni,  after  having  been  edu- 
cated at  Perugia  and  I'adua,  was  sent  to  the  court 
of  Charles  V.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  per- 
formed various  offices  under  Julius  III  and  I*ius  IV, 
and  was  made  cardinal  in  1561.  I’ius  V appointed 
him  bishop  of  Viterbo.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  5, 1587. 
See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Gambara,  Lattauzio,  an  eminent  Italian  paint- 
er, was  l>orn  at  Brescia  in  1541,  and  was  instructed  in 
the  school  of  Girolamo  Homanino.  His  greatest  and 
most  studied  production  is  his  fresco  in  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  at  Parma,  representing  subjects  from  the  life 
of  Christ.  Some  of  his  other  admired  works  are,  Cain 
Slaying  Abel;  Moses  and  the  Brazen  Serjxnt ; Samson 
and  Delilah  ; Judith  icith  the  l/ead  of  Holofeines  ; Joel 
ami  Sisera ; The  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross.  He  died 
in  1574.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rts,  s.  v. 

Gambara,  Uberto,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born 
at  Brescia,  near  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  Gian.  Francesco,  count  of  Prato  Albuino,  who 
abandoned  the  side  of  the  Venetians  after  the  battle  of 
Chiara  in  1509,  and  joined  the  French  in  order  to  save 
the  city  of  Brescia,  his  native  place.  This  desertion  irri- 
tated the  Venetians  against  him,  but  they  were  appeased 
through  the  intervention  of  pope  Leo  X,  a particular 
friend  of  the  count.  This  pontiff  called  the  young 
I'berto  to  himself,  and  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Portugal 
Clement  VII  sent  him  to  solicit,  in  1527,  the  aid  of  the 
king  of  England  against  Charles  V.  Gambara  ac- 
quitted himself  with  success  in  this  mission,  and  on 
his  return  was  appointed  bishop  of  Tortona.  Paul  III 
made  him  cardinal  in  1539,  and  confided  to  him  the  le- 
gations of  Parma  and  Placentia.  In  this  position  Gam- 
bara adroitly  favored  the  designs  of  the  Fames*,  and 
afforded  them  much  aid,  by  placing  them  in  possession 
of  these  principalities.  He  died  at  Home,  Feh.  14, 1549. 
See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Genirale , a.  v. 
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Gamelia,  the  name  applied  to  a sacrifice  among ' 
the  ancient  Greeks,  which  the  parents  of  a girl  about  j 
to  be  married  were  accustomed  to  offer  to  Athena  (q.  v.), 
on  the  <lay  before  the  marriage.  In  time  the  word 
came  to  be  applied  to  marriage  solemnities  in  general. 

Gameliue,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  archdeacon  and 
lord-chancellor  of  St.  Andrews  in  1250.  lie  was  made 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  1255,  on  St.  Thomas’s  day,  and 
consecrated  on  St.  Stephen’s  day  of  the  same  year.  1 lere 
he  continued,  until  liis  death  in  1271.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Hishops,  p.  18. 

Gammadia  (yappdcia,  for  yappdna),  a cruciform 
ornament,  embroidered  on  the  borders  or  woven  into 
the  texture  of  ecclesiastical  vestments,  both  in  the  West 
and  East.  It  takes  its  name  from  lieing  com|>08cd  of 
four  capital  gamma*  (T)  placed  back  to  back,  thus 
_l  L forming  a voided  Greek  cross.  The  gammas 
~l  r were  also  sometimes  placed  face  to  face,  so  as  to 
constitute  a hollow  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  r + ~l 
a cross  was  inscribed.  Vestments  so  decorated  |_  _j 
were  known  by  the  name  of  jHilyslauria  (xo\voravpia). 1 
— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  .intig.  s.  v.  See  Fylfot. 

Ganach.  See  Ibn-Ganacii. 

Gauapatyas,  the  worshippers  of  Ganesa  (q.  v.). 
They  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a distinct  sect,  Ga- 
nesa being  worshipped  by  all  the  Hindus  as  having 
power  to  remove  all  difficulties  and  impediments.  ( 
Hence,  they  never  commence  a journey  or  engage  in  1 
any  im|>ortant  work  without  invoking  his  protection. 
Some,  however,  pay  this  god  more  particular  devotion, 
and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  specially  entitled 
to  be  called  Ganapatyas. 

Ganesa,  a Hind  ft  deity,  was  the  son  of  Siva  and 
Parvati.  He  is  considered  the  god  of  prudence,  who 
removes  all  hinderances,  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
Ilrrmes,  or  the  Roman  Mercury,  the  great  teacher  and 
presiding  deity  of  authors.  Gatiesa  is  always  addressed 
as  “that  god  upon  whose  glorious  forehead  the  new 
moon  is  painted  with  the  froth  of  Ganga.”  He  is  gen- 
erally represented  sitting  cross-legged,  with  four  arms 
and  hands,  and  having  the  head  and  proboscis  of  an 
elephant.  Gancsa  had  formerly  six  classes  of  worship- 
pers; in  the  present  day  he  cannot  boast  of  any  ex- 
clusive adoration,  although  he  shares  a kind  of  homage 
along  with  all  the  other  gods.  Sec  Pci.kak. 

Ganga  Sagor,  a sacred  island  among  the  Hindus, : 
situated  at  the  union  of  the  great  western  or  holiest ! 
branch  of  the  Ganges  with  the  Indian  ocean.  It  is  low, 
flat,  and  swampy,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  India, on  account  of  the  peculiar 
sacreduess  of  the  waters  at  this  point.  On  the  island 
stands  a ruinous  temple  dedicated  to  Kapiln,  the  found- 
er of  the  Saukhya  system.  This  temple  is  usually  oc-  I 
cupicd  by  a few  disciples  of  Kapiln,  and  crowds  repair 
thither  twite  even*  year,  at  the  full  moon  in  November  I 
and  in  January,  to  perform  obsequies  for  the  l>cnefft  of 
their  deceased  ancestors,  and  to  practice  various  ablu- 
tions in  the  sacred  waters.  As  many  as  300,000  pil- 
grims have  resorted  to  this  sacred  sjiot  from  all  parts 
of  India  in  a single  year. 

Gangas,  the  idolatrous  priests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Congo,  in  western  Africa.  They  acknowledge  one 
Supreme  lieing,  but  worship  also  a number  of  subordi- 
nate deifies  who  preside  over  the  different  departments 
of  nature.  These  priests  teach  the  people  to  worship 
their  deities  by  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  chief- 
ly by  donations  of  food  and  clothing,  which  they  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  use.  They  make  the  people  be-  i 
lieve  that  they  can  bring  down  blessings  upon  them, 
avert  judgments,  cure  diseases,  ami  dispel  witchcraft. 

Gangau£  Thkodor.  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  1, 180!*,  at  Bergen.  In  1833 
he  received  holy  orders,  in  1836  joined  l ho  Benedictines 
at  Augsburg,  was  in  1842  professor  of  philosophy  and 
philology  at  the  Augsburg  Lyceum,  in  1848  rector  of 


the  same,  oik.  died  Sept.  15,  1875.  He  was  a follower 
of  Gllnther’s  philosophical  system,  and  wrote,  Die 
Metaphysische  Prgchologi*  lies  licit.  A uyustin  (18-14-47)  : 
— A ugustin's  Principien  iiber  das  Verhaltniss  con  Glau- 
ben  und  Wissen  (1851): — Auyustin's  Lehre  con  Gott  dem 
Dreieinigen  (1865).  (B.  P.) 

Gang-days.  See  Rogation. 

Ganiimanses  (from  Singhalese  gana , an  assem- 
bly), a name  applied  in  Ceylon  to  the  novices  as  well 
as  the  priests  among  the  Buddhists. 

Ganj  Bakshia,  a division  of  the  Sikhs  (q.  v.)  in 
Hindustan,  who  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  their  founder.  They  are  few  in  number  and  of 
little  importance. 

Gannett,  Ezra  Stilus,  D.D.,  a Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  4, 1801.  He  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  Harvard 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1820.  He  then  spent 
three  years  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  was 
ordained  colleague-pastor  with  Dr.  William  E.  Chan- 
ning,  June  24,  1824.  He  remained  in  that  charge  un- 
til his  death,  Aug.  28,  1871.  He  founded  The  Scripture 
Interpreter,  edited  for  some  years  The  Monthly  Miscel- 
lany, and  was  joint  editor  with  Dr.  Alvan  Lamson 
(1844-49)  of  The  Christian  Examiner.  He  also  pub- 
lished numerous  discourses. 

Gansbacher,  Joiiann  Baptist,  a German  com- 
poser of  church  music,  was  born  at  Sterzing,  in  Tyrol, 
in  1778.  He  was  educated  under  various  masters  until 
1802,  when  he  l>ccame  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Al»- 
bate  Vogler.  Through  this  connection  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  and  a friendship 
sprung  up  among  the  three  young  musicians  which 
was  dissolved  only  by  death.  Gilnsluicher  was  director 
of  the  music  of  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral.  Vienna,  from 
1823  until  bis  death,  July  13,  1844.  His  compositions 
consist  ebieffv  of  church  music,  including  not  less  than 
seventeen  masses,  besides  litanies,  motets,  offertories, 
etc.  lie  also  wrote  several  sonatas,  a symphony,  and 
one  or  two  minor  dramatic  compositions.  Sec  Ency- 
clop.  Hr  it.  9th  cd.  8.  v. 

Gansbert,  a French  monk,  and  celebrated  reformer 
of  various  monasteries,  was  born  in  the  early  half  of  the 
10th  century,  of  a noble  family.  The  record  of  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Bouigueil,  in  991,  mentions 
him  as  the  abbot  of  St.  Jiilicn  of  Tours  at  that  period. 
He  was  also  simultaneously  ablxit  of  Bourgucil -en- 
Vallec,  of  St.  Pierre  de  la  Couture,  at  Mons,  of  Maille- 
gais,  and  of  Mnrmoutiers.  The  Ilistoire  Littiraire  de 
la  France  states  that  he  reformed  these  monasteries, 
and  that  he  established  a great  number  of  charters, 
which  we  arc  unable  to  mention.  About  1000  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  of  poj»e  Sylvester  the  continua- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  St.  Julien.  In  1001  ho  en- 
gaged in  important  discussions  with  a certain  knight 
unmed  Gautier,  upon  the  subject  of  the  immunities  of 
Bourgucil.  The  same  year  lie  received  of  queen  Ber- 
tha various  manors.  He  died  at  Bourgucil,  Sept.  27, 
but  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  the  year,  some 
making  it  1006,  others  1007.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  liiog. 
Giuh  ale , s.  v. 

Gantesviler,  Johann  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian. born  at  Basle  in  1631,  was  professor  nt  Herborn 
in  1650,  in  1665  nt  Hnunu,  In  1678  at  Duisburg,  and 
died  March  25, 1691.  He  wrote,  Mystcrii  Urim  et  Thu - 
mim  Delineatio  (llaiinu,  1G74): — Scrutinium  Theologi- 
cum  de  Loquela  A ngelorum  ( Duisburg,  1682 ).  See 
Strieder,  Ilessischc  Gelehrten  Geschichte ; Miscell.  Duis- 
burg, i,  650 ; J ocher,  Allgememes  Gelehrten- Ltxiixm,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Gaon  (*|1XSi,  excellence ) is  the  academic  title  of  the 
Jewish  presidents  of  the  colleges  of  Sora  (q.  v.)  and 
Pumbaditha  (q.  v.).  The  title  originated,  according  to 
the  Jewish  historian  Griitz,  cir.  A.D.  668.  When  Ali, 
the  son-in-law  and  vizier  of  Mohammed,  was  elected 
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caliph  (A.D.  655),  and  the  Islamites  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  for  and  the  other  against  him,  both 
the  Babylonian  Jews  and  the  Xestorian  Christians  de- 
cided in  his  favor,  and  rendered  him  great  assistance. 
Ali  rewarded  rabbi  Isaac,  then  president  of  the  college 
of  Sora,  with  the  title  “ Gaon.”  Accordingly,  the  word 
is  cither  of  Arabic  or  Persian  origin,  and  properly  be- 
longed to  the  presidents  of  the  Sora  college,  who  alone 
bore  the  appellation  at  the  lieginning.  The  president 
of  the  subordinate  sister  college  at  Pumbaditha  was 
called  the  head  of  the  college,  C'"l,  by  the 

Babylonians,  and  the  appellation  Gaon,  whereby  the 
presidents  were  sometimes  styled, obtained  at  first  among 
the  non- Babylonian  Jews,  who  were  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  dignities  of  the  respective  colleges  in 
Babylon.  It  was  only  after  the  year  917,  when  Pumba- 
ditha  became  of  equal  importance  with  Sora,  and  espe- 
cially when,  after  the  death  of  Kaadia  (q.  v.),  the  col- 
lege at  Sora  began  to  decay  altogether,  and  1’umbaditha 
continued  alotie  to  be  the  college  of  the  doctors  of  the 
law,  that  the  presidents  of  its  college,  like  those  of  Sora, 
were  described  by  the  title  of  Gaon.  The  period  of  the 
Gaonirn  comprises  the  time  from  A.D.658  to  1040,  and  is 
divided  into  that  of  the  Firtl  Gaonim,  from  A.D.658  to 
760,  and  that  of  the  I Alter  Gaonim,  from  A.I).  760  to  1040. 
The  only  literary  productions  of  the  First  Gannastic  Pe- 
riod are  the  Sheeltoth  of  rabbi  Acha  of  Shabcha,  which 
combine  all  the  different  characteristics  of  the  study  of 
the  rabbis,  viz^  llalacha.  Midrash,  Talmud,  and  Kc- 
sponsa,  arranged  according  to  the  sections  of  the  Pcnta-  1 
tcuch,  explaining  their  respective  laws  and  observations 
by  means  of  extracts  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and 
original  compositions  in  the  favorite  form  of  questions 
and  answers  (P.IDPXC?).  To  this  period  also  belongs 
the  beginning  of  the  Xeo- Hebrew  jioetry,  or  the  so- 
called  Pint  (531nB),  a term  obviously  taken  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  poet  was,  in  like  manner,  called  peilan 
('i-'E,  rrotij-qc).  Now  these piutim  (0“-VE),  written 
cither  in  the  form  of  the  acrostic  or  arrangement  of 
words,  strophes,  and  lines,  or  rhyme  (V“H)  or  metre 
(2!£p2),  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Machsorim  or  syna- 
gogue rituals  of  the  different  countries,  and  consist  of 
Kiroboth  (P*-*“p,  i.  e.  that  part  of  the  morning  ser-  ; 
vice  which  comprehends  the  first  three  benedictions) 
for  the  morning  prayer;  Penitential  Prayers  (DTV’sC) ; j 
Elegies  ( P'J'p  ) ; Hosannas  ( mJ“EPn  ) ; Petitions 
(nepa),  etc. 

Of  the  literati  among  the  later  Gaonim,  we  notice 
Mar  Zemach  I,  ben-Paltoj,  of  Pumbaditha  (87*2-890),' 
the  author  of  a Talmudic  lexicon  called  “Aroch,”  w hich 
however,  is  not  the  same  as  the  Aruch  of  Nathan  bon- 
Jechiel  (q.  v.).  Zemach’s  lexicon  has  not  yet  come  to 
light.  Excerpts  were  published  by  Rappaport,  from 
the  collection  made  by  Sacco  to  in  the  Hebrew  essays 
and  reviews,  called  Bikkure  hu-ittim  (Vienna,  1830),  xi,  j 
81  sq.  Other  excerpts  were  published  by  Geiger  in 
Zeitschrift  d.  I).  M.  G.  (Leipsic,  1858),  xi,  144.  Zeraach 
is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  chronological* 
account  of  the  TanaTm  and  Amoralm  (C’Xir  ““C  J 
which  was  edited  by  Luzzatto  in  the  He- 
brew Essays  (Prague,  1839),  iv,  184.  Contemporary 
with  I’altoj  was  Xachshon  ben-Zadok  (q.  v.)  of  Sura, 
A.D.881-889.  Another  writer  of  this  jteriotl  was  Simeon 
of  Kahira  or  Misr,  in  Egypt,  who  composed  a compen-  | 
dium  of  the  most  important  halachoth  from  both  Tal- 
muds,  with  the  title  Great  Halachoth  JVZSrt), 

about  the  year  900.  To  this  period  also  belongs  Ibn 
Koreish  (q.  v.)  and  Kaadia  (q.  v.).  With  the  latter** 
death  the  last  sunset  light  of  the  Koranic  academy  had 
passed  away,  and  about  the  year  948  the  school  had  to 
be  closed.  In  order  to  secure  its  further  existence,  four 
young  men  were  sent  out,  never  to  return  again,  to  in- 
terest their  rich  co-religionists  in  this  old  school  of  learu- 
v 


ing.  The  young  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  a Spanish 
corsair.  Among  these  capt  ives  was  Moses  ben-Chanoeh 
(q.  v.).  While  the  Koranic  school  was  closed,  that  of 
Pumbaditha  was  presided  over  before  its  final  close  by- 
two  men,  Sherira  Gaon  (q.  v. ) and  llai  ben-Khirira 
(q.  v.). 

With  the  exception  of  the  authors  we  have  named 
already,  the  great  mass  of  the  Gaonastic  literature  is 
anonymous.  We  mention  the  Midrash  Espa  - 
OBCX),  on  part  of  the  book  of  Numbers;  the  Midrark 
llaskevi  (CI-H  -);  the  chronicle,  entitled  His- 
tory of  the  Maccabees  of  Joseph  ben-Gorion,  which  is  a 
translation  of  an  Arabic  book  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
Tanch  aUM akkubain,  Jussnf  ibn-Gorgon.  This  book, 
says  Dr.  Griitz,  was  afterwards  translated  by  an  Ital- 
ian Jew,  who,  by  his  additions  to  it,  displayed  great 
skill  in  his  Hebrew  style,  and  which  translation  is  gen- 
erally known  under  the  title,  Josippon  (q.  v.).  Besides 
the  Josipjnm  or  Pseudo-Josephus,  we  must  mention  an 
ethical  midrash,  entitled  Tana  debe  Eliahu,  or  Seder 
Eliahu  pmbx  •'21  x:n  nn-'bx  -no),  the  Midrash 
Tanchumu  or  Tauchuma  Jelamdenu.  (B.  P.) 

Garafolus,  Gmikikl,  an  Augustinian  monk  of  It- 
aly, who  died  at  Spoleto  in  1433,  wrote  Adrersus  Hetre- 
ses: — Adrersus  Eratricellos : — Sermones  in  Erangelia. 
Sec  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra;  J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gtlekr- 
ten-l^xikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Garcaeus,  Johannes,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  13,  1530,  at  Hamburg.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1557  professor  of  theology 
and  pastor  at  Greifswalde,  in  1562  superintendent  and 
first  preacher  at  Brandenburg,  and  died  Jan.  22.  1575. 
He  wrote,  J)e  Erigendis  Eiguris  Cali  (Wittenberg, 
1556):  — De  S . Laurentio  3/ arty  re  (ibid.  1562):  — De 
S.  Joanne  Baptista  (ibid,  eod.) : — I)e  Magis  ex  Oriente 
(ibid,  cod.)  : — De  S.  Martino  Episcopo  Turemcnsi  (ibitL 
1563) : — Confessio  Orthodoxa  de  Spiritu  Sancfo  (1565): 
— De  Infanticidio  Heivdis  (ibid,  eod.)* — Collatio  stttnmi 
Pontificis  V.  et  X.  T.  (Leipsic,  1574).  See  Thiess,  Ham- 
burg Gelehrten-lsxikon  ; J ocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelt  hit e%- 
I. exikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Garcin  (de  Tossy),  Joseph  Hemodork  Sag  esse 
Vkktv,  a famous  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  Jan.  20. 
1794.  at  Marseilles.  In  1817  he  went  to  Paris,  wl»ere 
he  studied  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  The  latter  espe- 
cially interested  him  in  the  vulgar  Arabic  spoken  by 
the  Mussulmans  of  India,  and  to  this  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely.  A chair  for  Hindustani  was  especially 
created  for  him  at  the  college  in  Paris:  he  succeeded 
Talleyrand  as  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscription*, 
in  1838,  and  after  Mold's  death,  in  1876,  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Garcin  de  Tassv  died 
Sept.  2,  1878.  lie  published,  Jludiments  de  la  /.argue 
Hindoustani  (Paris,  18*29;  with  appendices,  1843): — 
Jludiments  de  la  Longue  Holdout  (ibid.  1847): — I.es 
Ourres  de  W'ali,  Celebre  Poite  du  Dekkan  (with  a trans- 
lation, 1834): — I.es  .1  ventures  de  Kamrup  (ibid,  eod.): 
— an  edition  of  the  Pend-Xameh  of  Saadi,  *•  Manlik  ul- 
Atair"  (Le  Language  des  Oiscavx): — Doctrines  et  Jte- 
roirs des  Musulmans  (from  the  Arabic,  1827-40) : — Pcjadc 
Pkilosophique  et  Beligievse  des  Persons  (1857): — Ilheto- 
rique  et  Protodie  de  i'Urient  Musulman  (1873).  (EL  P.) 

Gardiner,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
lw>m  about  1756.  lie  was  educated  nt  Tiverton,  w hence 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  be  studied 
civil  law.  He  then  entered  himself  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  with  a view  to  qualify  for  the  bar.  An  irre- 
sistible impulse  induced  him  to  exchange  the  law  for 
the  Church,  and  in  consequence  he  retired  to  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford.  In  1781  be  took  possession  of 
the  vicarage  of  .Shirley  and  rectory  of  Braikford.  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  the  presentation  to  which  had  been 
purchased  by  his  father,  with  whom  he  afterwards  re- 
sided for  some  years  at  Wellington,  performing  gratui- 
tously the  duty  of  curate  in  that  parish.  In  1789  be 
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undertook  the  same  office  at  Taunton,  and  there  con- 
tinued till  his  father,  in  1796,  purchased  for  him  the 
Octagon  Chapel  at  Hath,  where  he  officiated  till  his 
death  in  1636.  He  also  served  as  a magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Somerset.  Dr.  Gardiner  published  a number 
of  occasional  THscourses  (1793-1811),  and  a volume  of 
Sermons  (Hath.  1802,  8vo).  See  The  Christian  Remem- 
brancer (Lond.),  Sept.  1838,  p.  668 ; Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  ami  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Gardiner,  John  Sylvester,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Ifaverford-West,  South 
Wales,  in  June,  1765.  At  the  age  of  live  years  he  was 
sent  to  America  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  then  a 
resident  of  Boston,  where  he  attended  school,  and  after 
three  or  four  years  returned  to  his  father,  who  was  at- 
torney-general on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  W.  I. 
Shortly  after,  John  was  sent  to  England,  where,  from 
1776  to  1782,  he  was  a pupil  of  the  famous  Dr.  Parr. 
After  this  he  visited  his  falirer  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  1783  went  to  Boston,  which  became  his  permanent 
home.  Partly  under  the  tutorship  of  his  father  and  part- 
ly under  that  of  judge  Tudor,  he  studied  law,  but  aban- 
doned it  to  enter  the  ministry,  officiating  as  lay-reader 
at  Pownalboro’,  Me.,  and  studying  theology.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  18,  1787,  and 
presbyter,  Dec.  4, 1791.  For  a while  he  preached  at  St. 
Helena,  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  and  then  was  elected,  in  1792, 
assistant  to  Dr.  Parker,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton. A meagre  support  compelled  him  to  teach  school. 
He  was  chosen  rector  of  the  church,  April  16, 1805.  vice 
Dr.  Parker,  made  a bishop.  After  many  years  of  ser- 
vice his  health  became  impaired,  and  he  made  a voy- 
age to  Europe  to  recuperate,  but  died  at  Harrowgatc, 
England,  July  29, 1830.  He  was  a member  of  the  An- 
thology Club,  which  published  the  Monthly  Anthology 
and  Boston  Rerietc.  Among  his  literary  remains  are  a 
large  number  of  published  Sermons,  A dtlresses,  etc.  Sec 
Sprague,  A minis  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  363. 

Gardiner,  Richard,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Hereford  in  1591,  educated  at  the  school  there,  and 
at  Christ  Church,  where  he  was  canon  in  1029.  In 
1630  be  was  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1670. 
He  published  several  Sermons  (1659).  Sec  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A u- 
thors , a.  v. 

Garibald  (Eat.  Gariobaldus,  Gauiraldus,  Coibal- 
dus,  flerbuldu\  etc.),  appointed  bishop  of  Katisbon  by 
St.  Boniface,  A.D.  739,  is  commemorated  Jan.  8.  See 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Garlande,  Ivtienne,  a French  prelate,  was  priest, 
archdeacon  of  Paris,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  at 
length  seneschal.  Forced,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  to 
resign  these  functions,  as  they  were  incompatible  with 
the  ecclesiastical  calling,  he  transferred  them  to  Atnatiry 
of  Montfort,  count  of  Kvrcux,  without  the  consent  of 
the  king,  who  seized  his  chateau  at  I.ivrv  as  a punish- 
ment, but  afterwards  consented,  about  1129,  to  receive 
Garlande  and  Amaury  into  his  favor, on  condition  that 
they  should  resign  their  claipis  to  the  office  of  senes- 
chal Garlande  died  in  1150,  at  Orleans,  where  he  hail 
consecrated  his  nephew.  Mauasses,  bishop.  See  Hoefer, 
A'oar.  Biog.  < l bur  ale,  s.  v. 

Garnet,  Huskt  Highland,  D.D.,  a colored  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  in  New  Market,  Kent  Co., 
Mil-  April  15. 1815,  of  parents  who  escaped  from  slavery, 
in  1824.  to  New  Hope,  Pa.,  and  the  next  year  came  to 
New  York  city,  where  the  lad  went  to  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  served  as  a cook.  In  1881  he  entered  a 
high-school ; in  1835  went  to  Canaan  Academy,  N.  II.; 
next  year  to  Oneida  Institute,  N.  Y. ; in  1840  settled  ns 
a teacher  in  Troy;  studied  theology  tinder  Dr.  Hcmau ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1842,  and  the  next  year  in- 
stalled | Last  or  of  the  Liberty  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
m that  city.  The  same  year  lie  delivered  an  clivqueut 
speech  in  Buffalo,  before  the  Liberty  Party  convention. 
He  addressed  the  state  legislature  in  January,  1844, 


and  in  1846  he  presided  at  the  Delevan  Temperance 
Union,  at  Poughkeepsie.  About  this  time  the  late 
Gerrit  Smith  appointed  him  an  agent  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  a large  gift  of  lands  in  this  state  among 
colored  men.  In  I860  Dr.  Garnet  was  invited  to  lect- 
ure in  England,  made  an  address  in  Exeter  Hall,  and 
was  elected  a delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress  held  at 
Frankfort -on -the -Main.  At  its  conclusion  he  trav- 
elled through  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  France.  In  1852 
he  was  sent  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  as  a missionary  to  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 
While  there  he  received  a unanimous  call  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Cburch,  then  at 
Prince  and  Marion  Streets,  New  York,  and  soon  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  colored  population  in  that 
city.  In  1861  he  revisited  England,  as  the  president 
of  the  African  Colonization  Society,  but  soon  returned, 
and  volunteered  ns  chaplain  to  the  colored  troops  at 
Biker’s  Island.  He  early  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  poorer  people  of  his  race,  and  organized  several 
charitable  societies  which  care  for  all  the  colored  peo- 
ple who  try  to  support  themselves.  Dr.  Garnet  was  the 
first  colored  man  who,  on  any  occasion,  sjiokc  in  the 
national  capitul,  where  lie  preached  on  Sunday,  Feb. 
12,  1865,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  April  of  that  year  he  was  called  by  the  Fifteenth 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington,  I).  C.,  and 
accepted  the  call,  staying  there  several  years.  Again 
he  returned  to  his  former  church,  the  Shiloh,  and  was 
its  pastor  until  the  autumn  of  1881,  when  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  United  States  minister  and  consul 
to  Lilicria.  lie  died  at  Monrovia,  Africa,  Feb.  13, 1882. 
See  The  (N.  Y.)  Tribune,  March  II,  1882. 

Garnham,  Robkkt  Edwakd,  an  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  May  1,  1753,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  March  3,  1776,  and  soon  after  entered  into  the 
curacies  of  Nowton  and  Great  Welnatham.  He  was 
ordained  priest,  June  15,  1777;  in  1793  became  college 
preacher  at  Cambridge,  and  in  November,  1797,  was  ad- 
vanced into  the  seniority,  but  resigned  in  1789.  He 
died  June  24,  1802.  His  writings  were  numerous,  but 
all  anonymous.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Gamier,  Jean,  a French  Reformed  theologian,  was 
born  at  Avignon  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
and  died  at  Cassel.  in  January,  1574.  Ik*  succeeded 
Pierre  Bruly,or  Brulius  (q.  v.),  as  pastor  of  the  French 
Church  in  Strasburg,  which  was  founded  by  Calvin  in 
1538.  He  rejected  with  disdain  the  Interim  (q.  v.), 
which  Charles  V was  about  to  introduce  in  Strasburg 
in  1549.  lie  left  the  city,  but  returned  in  1552,  to  leave 
it  again  in  1555.  In  1559  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  at  Marburg,  anil  three  years  later  court- 
preacher  at  Cassel.  He  published  Confession  de  la  Foy 
Christiemc  de  Strasbourg  (Strasburg,  1549, 1552 ; transl. 
into  English,  I.ond.  1562) : — De  Fpistola  Pauli  ad  llt- 
braos  Declamatio  (Marburg,  1559).  Sec  Striodcr,  Hist, 
l.itt.  de  la  Hesse ; Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  vol.  v; 
Jiicher,  Allgemeines  GeUhrten-LerHon,  s.  v. ; Dardier, 
in  Lichtcnberger’s  Fncydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
s.v.  (B.  I’.) 

Garretson,  John,  D.D.,  n minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Six-Mile  Run,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
9, 1801.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1823.  and 
from  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1826; 
was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick,  ami  be- 
came missionary  to  Kinderhook  landing  (Stuyvesant) 
and  Columbiaville,  N.  Y.,  the  same  year;  at  Miilillehttrg 
in  1827;  at  Schraalenburg,  N.  J.,  in  1833:  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  organizing  the  Central  Church  there,  in  1X30:  at 
Belleville,  N.  J.,  in  1837 ; corresponding  secretary  of  t he 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  in  1849;  pastor  at  Canas- 
tota.  N.  Y.,  in  1859;  at  Owasco  Outlet  in  1861 : at  Ksopus 
in  1866;  also  stated  supply  at  Su  Remv ; at  I^wrencc- 
ville,  Pa  (Presbyterian),  in  I860;  nt  Cortlandtown, 
N.  Y.,  in  1869;  then  two  years  without  a charge,  until 
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he  became  rector  of  Hertzog  Hall  in  1874,  where  he 
died  in  1875.  lie  was  clear  and  discriminating  ns  a 
preacher,  wise  in  counsel,  anil  of  broad  and  well-wrought 
plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church.  Sec  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  lief.  Church  in  A merica,  3d  ed.  p.  280. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  a leading  abolitionist, 
was  bom  at  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1804.  His 
mother  was  early  left  a widow,  and  poor,  so  that  the  1 
6on,  after  various  attempts  at  learning  a trade,  was  at 
length  apprenticed  to  a printer  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  soon  began  to  write  for  the  journals,  and  in 
1820  became  proprietor  of  the  Free  Press.  This  not 
succeeding  financially,  he  started  in  1827  the  Katianal 
Philanthropist , in  the  advocacy  of  moral  reforms,  and 
in  1831  the  Liberator , a fierce  opponent  of  slavery, 
which  was  continued  till  the  act  of  emancipation  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  He  was  often  in  personal  peril  by 
the  violence  of  the  friends  of  slavery,  lie  visited  Eng- 
land several  times  in  furtherance  of  his  principles,  and 
was  received  there  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  died 
Mnv  24, 1879.  He  published  Sonnets  and  Other  Poems 
(1848),  and  a selection  from  his  Speeches  and  Writings 
(1852). 

Garth,  the  greensward  or  grnss  area  between,  or 
within,  the  cloisters  of  a religious  house. 

Garth,  IIelvici-s,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Dec.  18, 1579.  He  studied  at  Marburg 
and  Straaburg,  and  died  at  Prague,  Dec.  5,  1619.  He 
wrote,  De  Incocatione  Sanctorum: — De  Judice  Contro- 
versiarum : — Comment,  in  Suhum  et  Habakuk: — The<>- 
logice  Jesuitarum  /’racipua  Capita: — I)e  Articulis 
Controversis  Inter  Lutheranos  et  Calcinianos  : — Acta  et 
Post- Acta  Colloquii  Pragensis : — De  Procidentia  Dei 
in  Vocal ione  Doctorum  et  Minis! rorum  E celesta.  See 
Jitcher,  AUgeineines  Gdeh rten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Witte,  Me- 
morial Theologorum.  (B.  P.) 

Gartland,  Francis  Xavier,  a Homan  Catholic 
bishop,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1805;  ordained  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1832;  consecrated  bishop  of  Savanna!),  Ga., 
Nov.  10,  1850,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  in  that  city, 
Sept.  20,  1853.  See  De  Conroy  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the 
Cath.  Church  in  the  V.  S.  p.  1C7. 

Gartner,  Herr  vox,  an  eminent  German  architect, 
was  born  at  Coblentz  in  1792,  and  while  young  visited 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  He  afterwards  settled  at 
Munich,  and  was  appointed  by  Louis  I professor  of 
architecture  in  the  Loyal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  that 
city.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  state 
manufactory  of  porcelain  and  glass  paintings.  He 
erected  a number  of  edifices  at  Munich,  among  which 
were  the  university,  the  triumphal  gate,  the  clerical 
seminary,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Louis.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Von  Cornelius  to  Berlin,  Von  Gartner  became 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  having  formerly 
been  nominated  chief  architect  and  ins[»ector-  general 
of  the  plastic  monuments.  He  died  in  1847.  See 
Spooner,  lliog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Garuda,  the  sacred  bird  of  Vishnft  (q.  v.),  as  the 
eagle  was  the  bird  of  Jupiter.  Garuda  was  worshipped 
by  the  Vaishnavas  (q.  v.)  in  the  golden  age  of  Hind  ft 
Idolatry. 

Ganpari,  Johann  Baptist  vox,  a German  histo- 
rian, was  bom  in  1702,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  17G8.  He 
wrote,  De  Tridentinis  Antiquitatibus : — De  Protestan- 
tinm  Germanorum  in  Catkolicos  Cestis:  — Rrtriarium 
Vita:  S.  Theodori  Fpisc.  Sulisburgrnsium  (published  by 
his  brother  Lazaro,  Venice,  1780).  See  L.  Gaapari,  Del- 
la Vita,  Degli  Studii  e Degli  Sci'itti  di  Gio.  Halt,  de 
Gatpari  (Venice,  1770) ; J ocher,  Allgemeints  Gtlehrlen- 
Lexikon,  a.  v.  ( B.  P.) 

Gasparin,  AqiLhor,  Comte  de,  an  eminent  layman 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  was  bom  at  Orange 
(France),  July  12,  1810.  He  studied  law  at  Paris  and 
took  an  active  part  in  French  politic*,  and  in  1842  he 
represented  Bastia  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Relig- 


ious subjects,  however,  engrossed  a large  share  of  his 
attention.  In  1843  he  published  Intercts  Geniraux  du 
Protestantisme  Frangais,  and  in  1846  Ckristianisme  et 
Pagamsme  (2  vols.).  In  1848  he  attended  the  general 
synod  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  France,  and  main- 
tained with  Frederick  Monod  the  necessity  of  a well- 
defined  creed  for  that  Church.  The  last  twenty-three 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  Switzerland,  and  there  he 
w rote  his  7>s  Ecoles  du  Doute  et  PEcole  de  hi  Foi : — 
Ut I Grand  Peuple  qni  se  Pile re  (1861): — L'A  merigne 
decant  PEurojte  (1862),  directed  against  slavery.  He 
also  delivered  lectures  oil  religious  topics,  and  in  every 
way  promoted  the  cause  of  religion.  He  died  May  8, 
1871.  Some  of  his  works  were  also  translated  into 
German,  and  of  bis  L' Amirique  decant  P Europe  an 
English  translation  was  published  in  New  York  (3d  ed. 
1863).  See  Maville,  l^e  Comte  Ag.  de  Gasparin  (Ge- 
neva, 1871);  Borel,  1a,  Comte  Ag.de  Gasparin  (Paris. 
1879;  EugL  transl.  X.  Y.  1880);  Lichtenberger.  A'wjr- 
clvp.  des  Sciences  Re/igieuses,  s.  v. ; Zucbold,  LULL  ThtoL 
i,  400.  (B.  I’.) 

Gass,  Joachim  Christian,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  May  26,  1766.  He  studied  at 
Halle,  was  in  1795  military  chaplain,  in  1807  preacher 
at  Berlin,  in  1810  professor  of  theology  at  Breslau,  and 
died  there,  Feb.  19, 1831.  A friend  and  pupil  of  Schk-i- 
ermachcr.  Gass  also  represented  the  theology  of  hi# 
master.  As  a memlier  of  consistory,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  province.  He 
wrote,  Erimtervng  an  den  Reichstag  zu  S/teier  in  Jakie. 
1529  (Breslau,  1829): — Jahrbuchrr  des  Protestuntircke* 
Kirchen-  und  Schultresens  con  und fur  Schlesien  (1817- 
20, 4 vols.) : — Ctber  das  We  sen  der  Kirchenzuckt  (1819) : 
— Ueber  den  Religionsunterricht  in  den  obem  Classen  tier 
Ggmnasien  (1828): — Feber  den  christl.  Cultus  (1815). 
See  Schleicrmacher,  Brief icechsel  m it  Gass  (Berlin. 
1852) ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  du  Sciences  Religieusu, 
s.  v. ; Plitt-IIcrzog,  Retd- F.ncy Hop.  s.  v.;  Winer,  Hond- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  751,  808 ; ii,  21, 38, 74, 75, 157, 167, 
169, 179.  (B.  P.) 

Gasser,  Vincent,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was 
Imm  in  the  Tyrol  in  1809.  In  1836  he  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Brixcn,  member  of  parliament  in  1848. 
bishop  of  Brixcn  in  1856,  and  prince-bishop  in  1859. 
He  died  in  1879.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Tyrolese 
L'ltramontauists,  and  allowed  the  Jesuits  to  use  their 
influence  in  the  universities  nnd  schools.  (B.  P.) 

Gastaldi,  Geronimo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bora 
at  Genoa  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  of  an 
ancient  Genoese  family.  .He  embraced  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal calling,  and  went  to  Rome.  In  1656,  Gastaldi,  al- 
ready a prelate,  w as  designated  for  the  perilous  posit  ion 
of  general  commissary  of  the  hospitals,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  general  commissioner  of  public  health, 
and  so  faithfully  did  he  perform  his  duties  that  he  se- 
cured the  archbishopric  of  Bcnevento,  the  cardinalatr. 
and  the  legation  to  Bologna.  Several  monuments 
erected  at  his  expense  at  Rome  and  Iknevento  attest 
his  charity  and  munificence.  He  gave  his  observa- 
tions concerning  contagious  diseases  in  a work  which 
was  published  at  Bologna  in  1684,  the  year  previous  to 
his  death,  suggesting  certain  precautions  and  remedies. 
See  Hoefer,  Four,  lliog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Gastaud,  Francois,  a French  theologian,  was  born 
at  Aix  about  1660.  He  entered  the  congregation  of 
the  Oratorio  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  after  five  years 
withdrew,  having  studied  philosophy  at  Marseilles  and 
theology  at  Arles.  He  was  ordained  priest,  and  for 
several  years  preached  at  Paris  with  great  success.  His 
brother,  a distinguished  advocate,  having  died  about 
1700,  abb6  Gastaud,  after  two  years  of  study,  was  ap- 
pointed counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  Aix,  and  obtained 
a license  th  practice  front  the  court  of  Rome.  He  also 
succeeded  well  in  this,  and  in  1717  gained  an  important 
suit  against  the  Jesuits.  This  affair,  together  with  his 
predilection  for  the  Jansenists,  made  enemies  who  at- 
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tacked  him,  and  whom  he  repulsed  with  great  violence. 
Being  banished  to  Viviers  in  1727,  and  recalled  in  about 
eight  months,  he  was  again  banished  in  1731  to  the 
same  place,  where  he  died  in  1732.  Some  of  his  prin- 
cipal works  arc,  Homelies  sur  CEpitre  aux  Romains 
(Paris,  1699):  — l-e  Politique  ties  Jisuilts  Demasquie 
(without  date).  See  Hoefcr,  A our.  Riog.  Generate , a.  v. 

Gastromancy  (from  yaorijp,  the  belly,  and  put*- 
rva,  dicination ),  a mode  of  divination  practiced  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  by  filling  certain  round  glasses 
with  pure  water,  placing  lighted  torches  round  them, 
then  praying  to  the  deity  in  a low,  muttering  voice, 
and  proposing  the  question  which  they*  wished  an- 
swered. Certain  images  were  now  observed  in  the 
glass,  representing  what  was  to  happen. 

Gataker,  Thomas,  a divine  of  the  lGth  century, 
son  of  William  Gataker,  was  born  at  Gatacre  Hall, 
Shropshire,  lie  studied  law  at  the  Temple,  London, 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  often  present  at  the 
examination  of  persecuted  people.  Their  hard  usage 
and  patience  influenced  him  in  their  favor,  which  his 
parents  perceived,  and  immediately  sent  him  to  Louvain 
to  reinstate  him  in  the  Catholic  faith.  This  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  desired  effect,  although  afterwards  he 
appears  to  have  become  reconciled  to  his  father.  He 
studied  theology,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  pas- 
tor at  St.  Edmund's,  Lombard  Street,  London,  and  died 
in  1593,  leaving  a learned  sou  of  the  same  name.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  56. 

Gates,  Ilot.v,  the  name  given  to  the  folding  gates 
in  the  centre  of  the  iconostasis,  or  screen,  which,  in  the 
modern  Greek  churches,  separates  the  body  of  the 
church  from  the  holy  of  holies.  The  holg  gates  are 
opened  and  shut  frequently  during  the  service,  part  of 
the  prayers  and  lessons  being  recited  in  front  of  them 
and  part  within  the  adytum. 

Gath.  In  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  “ Pnlest. 
Explor.  Fund,”  Oct.  18ft).  p.  *21 1 sq.,  there  is  an  extended 
paper  on  the  site  of  this  important  city,  which  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney  Saunders  strongly  argues  was  located  at  Khur- 


btik  Abu-GAeith,  at  the  head  of  Wady  el-Hesy  (here  j of  inquisitor 


Gatlan,  Saint,  apostle  of  Touraino,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  according  to  the  ancient  annalists.  His  arrival 
among  the  Gauls  took  place,  according  to  Gregory  of 
i Tours,  under  the  consulate  of  Decius  and  Grotus,  i.e.,  in 
250  or  251.  When  he  presented  himself  at  the  metrop- 
I olis  of  Lyons  he  did  not  find  the  pagans,  fur  the  most 
part,  very  docile.  He  preached  during  the  dnv  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country  round  about,  choosing  to  address 
the  lower  class,  and  at  night  concealed  himself  from 
the  violence  of  enemies.  The  city’  of  Tours  reverenced 
him  as  the  chief  of  its  bishops.  He  labored  for  fifty 
years  to  diffuse  the  Christian  faith,  and  at  the  time  of 
, his  death,  which  occurred  Dec.  20, 301,  the  Church  of 
Tours  was  founded.  Sec  Hoefer,  A 'our.  Riog.  Generate, 
s.  v. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Ring.  s.  v. 

Gatti,  Bernardo  (colled  Soiaro),  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian painter,  was  born  at  Cremona,  and  was  a scholar  of 
Correggio.  Some  of  his  best  works  are  his  Repose  in 
Egypt,  in  St.  Sigismund's,  at  Cremona;  Christ  in  the 
Manger,  at  St.  Peter’s,  in  the  same  city;  and  the  Dead 
Christ,  in  the  Magdalene,  at  I’arma.  A great  number 
of  his  works  have  been  taken  to  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly to  Spain.  He  died  in  1575.  Sec  Hoefer,  Xouc. 
Ring.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Riog.  llist.  of  the  Fine 
A i ts,  s.  v. 

Gatti,  Giovanni  Andrea,  a Sicilian  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Messina  in  1420.  He  entered  the  Domin- 
ican order,  and,  while  young,  taught  in  their  convent  at 
Messina,  excelling  all  his  contemporaries  in  philosophy 
and  theology,  civil  and  canonical  law,  belles-lettres  and 
eloquence,  Greek,  and  especially  familiar  with  Latin 
and  Hebrew.  To  his  extensive  knowledge  was  added  a 
very  remarkable  memory.  From  Messina  he  went  to 
Rome  as  professor.  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  en- 
joyed successively  his  lectures,  which  had  become  cel- 
ebrated throughout  all  the  scholastic  world.  He  was 
among  the  most  familiar  friends  of  llessarion,  who 
caused  him  to  be  appointed,  in  1468,  commendatory 
abbot  of  two  Benedictine  convents  in  Sicilv.  Accord- 
ing to  Fontana,  he  had  already  performed  the  functions 


Gath  (Tell  es  Bafieb). 


(From  Thomson's  Southern  Palestine  and  Jeru- 
salem.) 


called  el-Mulcihah),  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
between  Gaza  and  Hebron ; whereas  Lieut.  Conder  gives 
substantial  reasons  for  rejecting  this  location,  and  in 
favor  of  Tell  rs-Safieh,  the  Dlanche-Garde  of  the  Crusa- 
der*. This  place  isdescribcd  in  the  Memoirs  accompa- 
nying the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  440). 
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in  the  diocese  of  Messina.  Ferdinand  I 
conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Ce- 
falu,  and  employed  him  in  various  mis- 
sions to  the  holy’  see.  The  sovereign 
pontiff  promised  him  the  bishopric  of 
Catania  by  apostolic  let  ten  of  Dec.  18, 
1477 ; but  king  Ferdinand  objected,  nnd 
Gatti  resigned  it.  He  returned  toCefalu 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  administra- 
tion of  his  diocese.  Feeling  that  death 
was  near,  he  resigned  his  functions  in 
1483,  and  went  to  cud  his  days  at  the 
convent  of  Messina,  where  lie  commenced 
lias  religious  life.  He  died  in  1484,  and 
was  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Messina. 
Mongitore  attributes  to  him  some  works, 
which  are  preserved  in  MS.  at  the  mon- 
astery’ of  St.  Dominic,  Palermo.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Riog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gattola,  Erasmus,  an  abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  was  born  at  Gaeta  in  1662,  and 
died  May  1,  1734.  He  wrote  Ilistoria 
Abbatim  Casineusis,  etc.  (Venice,  1734,  2 
vols.).  Sec  Winer,  Handbnch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  712 ; J ocher,  A Uyemtinrs  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gaucher,  Saint,  was  bom  at  Meulan, 
Normandy,  in  1060.  At  the  age  of  eight- 
een,  under  the  direction  of  Raiguer,  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  prayer  and 
to  the  austerities  of  penitence  in  solitude.  Upon  the 
invitation  of  Humbert,  canon  of  Limoges,  b<*woiit  to 
Limousin,  and  there  dwelt  in  a hermitage  in  the  forest 
of  Chavaignac.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  obtained 
from  the  canons  of  St.  Etienne  of  Limoges  authority 
to  build  a monastery  in  a place  known  os  Sulvatius, 
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later  as  Aureil,  which  was  conducted  according  to  the 
regulation  of  St.  Augustine.  Shortly  after  Gaucher  es- 
tablished a monastery  for  women,  near  this.  Aureil,  be- 
coming celebrated  for  its  sanctity  and  for  the  miracles 
of  St.  Gaucher,  became  the  retreat  of  St.  Stephen  of 
Muret,  St.  Lambert  (founder  of  the  Abbey  de  la  Cou- 
ronne,  afterwards  bishop  of  Angoulemc),  and  St.  Fau- 
cher.  Gaucher,  at  that  time  an  octogenarian,  return- 
ing from  Limoges,  where  he  had  held  an  assembly 
concerning  the  affairs  of  his  convent,  a false  step  caused 
him  to  strike  his  head  violently  against  a stone,  which 
place  is  still  called  Le  Pas  de  St.  Gaucher,  and  where  a 
chapel  was  erected.  This  accident  caused  his  death 
three  days  later  at  Aureil  (1140),  whither  he  had  been 
carried.  11c  was  canonized  by  pope  Celestin  III,  and 
his  remains  placed  in  a shrine  by  Sebrand,  bishop  of 
Limoges,  Sept.  18,  1194.  In  Limousin  and  Normandy 
bis  festival  is  celebrated  April  9.  See  Hoefcr,  .Vour. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Qaudenzio,  Pauanixi,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Italy,  was  bom  at  l’oschiavo,  in  the  canton  of 
Grisons,  about  1595.  In  1627  he  was  professor  at  Pisa,  | 
and  died  Jan.  3,  1649.  He  wrote,  De  Dogmatibus  et 
Ritibus  Veteri*  Ecdesia  Ilcereticomm : — De  Dogmatum 
Origenis  cum  Philosophies  Platonis  Comparatione : — 
Della  Morie  di  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  Discorsidue, 
and  other  works.  See  Winer,  Uandbuch  dtr  theol.  Lit. 
i,  899;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-I^exikvn,  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Ginirale , 8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gaudied,  with  large  beads.  Every  decade  or  tenth 
large  bead  in  the  rosaries  representing  a Paternoster  is 
a gaud;  each  smaller  bead  stands  for  an  Ave  Marin. 

GaudiosuB,  Saint,  bishop  of  Tarazona,  in  Arragon, 
under  king  Gundemar,  was  noted  for  his  bold  profession 
of  the  orthodox  faith.  He  died  in  530,  and  is  commem- 
orated on  Nov.  3.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Gaudlitz,  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Saxony,  Nov.  17,  1694.  He  studied  at  Lei  pic, 
was  magister  in  1717,  catechist  in  1721,  pastor  of  St.  ! 
Thomas  in  1741,  doctor  of  divinity  the  same  year,  and 
died  Feb.  20,  1745,  leaving,  Disputationes  de  Epistolis 
Christi  ip\lI>\oi c ; — De  Justiflcatione  Dei  coram  Uomin- 
ibus : — De  Christo  Exrgeta : — Dus  Leben  A hubs , Konigs 
in  Israel , etc.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gauffier,  Loins,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 
bom  at  Rochelle  in  1761,  and  studied  under  Taraval. 
In  1784  he  carried  off  the  grand  prize  of  the  Academy 
for  his  picture  of  the  Syropheuicinn  Woman.  He  went 
to  Rome  with  the  royal  pension,  and  produced  several 
pictures  which  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  Among 
his  other  works  arc  The  Roman  Muttons  Sending  their 
Jetcels  to  the  Senate , The  A ngels  A ppeuriitg  to  A brahum , 
and  Jacob  and  Rachel.  He  died  at  Florence,  Oct.  20, 
1801.  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Gaulli,  Giovanni  Battista  (called  Baciccio),  an 
eminent  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in  1639,  and  was  in- 
structed in  the  art  in  Genoa,  after  which  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  the  best  masters. 
The  ceiling  of  the  Church  del  Gesu,  at  Rome,  is  his 
most  celebrated  performance,  representing  St.  Francis 
Xavier  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  principal  pictures:  The  Mailonna  and  Infant  ; 
The  Death  of  St.  Saverio.  He  also  gained  reputation 
by  painting  the  angles  in  the  dome  of  St.  Agnes.  He 
died  in  1709.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts, 
a.  v. 

Gault,  Jean  Baptiste,  a French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Tours,  Dec.  29,  1595.  He  and  his  elder  brother, 
Eustache.  having  in  view  the  ecclesiastical  calling, 
pursued  their  studies  at  Lc  Fleche,  then  at  Paris,  and 
finally  at  Rome.  After  a sojourn  of  eighteen  months 
in  the  latter  city  they  returned  to  France,  and  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratorio.  Jean  received  the 


order  of  priesthood  at  Troyes,  and  directed  successively 
the  houses  of  his  order  at  Langrea,  Dijon,  and  Le  Mans. 
He  was  also  charged  with  various  apostolic  missions  to 
Spain  and  Flanders.  His  brother,  who  had  shared 
all  his  religious  labors,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles, but  died,  March  13,  1639,  before  receiving  his 
bulla  from  Rome,  and  Jean  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  The  latter  showed  remarkable  zeal  for  the  re- 
form of  his  diocese,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  the 
restoration  of  captives,  and  for  the  conversion  of  galley- 
slaves.  A premature  death  removed  him  from  his  dio- 
cese, May  25,  1643.  The  clergy  of  France  demanded 
his  beatification  at  Rome  in  1645.  Eustache  Gault  was 
the  author  of  a book  entitled  Discours  de  rEtat  et 
Couronne  de  Suede  (Le  Mans,  1633).  See  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gaulter,  John,  an  eminent  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  bom  at  Chester,  March  21,  1764.  He 
was  converted  by  remarkable  providences,  and  called 
to  the  ministry  by  Wesley  in  1785.  He  was  president 
of  the  conference  in  1817.  In  1835  he  was  laid  aside 
by  a stroke  of  paralysis,  and  died  at  Chelsea,  London, 
June  19,  1839.  He  had  a vigorous  understanding,  a 
remarkably  retentive  memory,  and  a vivid  imagination. 
In  1812  Gaulter  revised  and  republished  Rev.  David 
Simpson’s  Plea  for  Religion  and  the  Sacred  Wilting*. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1839 ; Steven- 
son, Hist,  of  City  Road  Chajtel,  p.  560  sq. 

Gaultier,  Jacques,  a French  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1562,  and  died  at  Grenoble,  Oct.  14,  1636,  professor  of 
theology  and  Hebrew.  He  wrote.  Tabula  Chronogra- 
phica  Status  EccUsia  Catholica: — Anatomia  Calvi- 
nismi : — Index  Controversiarum  ad  Evangelia  .4  mm- 
modata . See  Alcgambe,  bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Socie- 
tatis  Jesu;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrtev-Lerikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Gaupp,  Carl  Friedrich,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  and  professor  of  theology,  who  died  at 
Berlin  in  1863,  is  the  author  of  Die  Romische  Kirche 
(Dresden,  1840):  — IRe  Union  der  Deutschen  Kirchen 
(Breslau,  1848): — Die  Union  iti  der  Kirche  (ibid.  1847): 
— Praktische  Theolngie  ( Berlin,  1848,  2 vols, ),  See 
Zuchold,  BiU.  TheoL  i,  401.  (B.  P.) 

Gaupp,  Jacob,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Feb.  13, 1767,  at  Hirschberg,  and  died 
at  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  Aug.  19,  1823.  He  wrote,  Bei- 
trdge  zur  Befestigung  ties  Reiches  der  Wahrheit  in  Prt~ 
digten  (Breslau,  1798):  — Predigten  (Glogau,  1801):  — 
Briefe  vines  M enschenfreundes  an  bekummerte  tmd  Iti- 
dettde  Mitmenschen  (ibid.  1800-9,3  vols.-): — Religiose* 
Erbauungsbuch  tiner  christ lichen  Familie  (Lcipsic,  1812). 
Sec  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  94, 163,  384, 391. 
(B.  I*.) 

Gauri,  Festival  ok.  See  Flowees,  Festival  of. 

Gauthier,  Francois  Louis,  a French  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Paris,  March  29, 1696.  He  was  rector 
of  Savigny-sur-Orgc,  and  performed  for  fifty-two  years 
the  pastoral  functions  with  great  zeal  and  charity.  He 
died  at  Paris,  Oct.  9, 1780,  leaving.  Reflexions  Chretimnes 
sur  Ls  huit  Beatitudes  (Paris,  1783).  See  Hoefer,  A’o»r. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gauthier,  Jean  Baptiste,  a French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Louvien  in  1685.  He  was  for  a long  time 
connected  with  Colbert,  bishop  of  Montpelier,  whose  in- 
structions and  mandates  lie  published.  After  the  death 
of  that  prelate  he  settled  at  Paris.  He  died  OcL  30, 
1755,  near  Gaillon,  leaving  a large  number  of  works, 
directed  especially  against  the  Jesuits  and  infidels.  See 
Hoefer,  A’our.  Biog.  Ginirale.  s.  v. 

Gauthier,  Nicolas,  a French  eontrovorsalist.  was 
born  at  Rheimt  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  16th  century. 
Having  renounced  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  went  to  Se- 
dan for  the  study  of  theology;  but  suddenly  left  that 
place  ami  the  Protestant  Church,  and  wrote,  Descou- 
r ate  des  Fraudes  Sedauoises  (Paris,  1G18):  — Reponse 
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a CAetrluiemtnt  de  J.Cappel  (Rhcims,  1618):  — Les 
I.ierts  de  Babel  JIuguenote  (ibid.  1619).  See  Lichten- 
bcrger,  Encgcbtp.  dcs  Science*  Religieuses,  8.  v. ; Hoefer, 
Sow.  Bing.  Ginerale , 8.  v.  (li.  I’.) 

Gautier  he  Coutances  (Lnt.  de  Coustantiis  or  de 
Constantin),  a prelate  of  Normandy,  was  born  about 
I HO.  Little  is  known  of  bis  life  prior  to  1173,  when 
he  was  vice-chancellor  of  England  and  canon  of  Rouen. 
He  was  regarded  with  favor  by  the  king  of  England, 
who,  in  1177,  confided  to  him  a mission  to  the  count  of 
Flanders,  and  in  1180  sent  hitn  with  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  the  young  king,  Philip  Augustus.  Haulier, 
who  added  to  his  other  ecclesiastical  honors  the  canon- 
ship  of  Lincoln  and  the  archdeaconship  of  Oxford,  great- 
ly desired  the  bishopric  of  Lisieux,  but  did  not  obtain 
it.  A vacancy,  however,  occurring,  he  was  made  bish- 
op of  Lincoln,  and  soon  after  passed  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Rouen.  From  this  time  the  name  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  is  continually  mingled  with  the  jioli- 
tics  of  the  day.  In  1188  he  agreed  to  accompany  king 
Henry  II  on  the  crusade.  In  return  for  services  ren- 
dered to  prince  Richard,  Gautier  was  invested  with  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom,  Oct.  8, 1191.  After  an  absence 
from  his  diocese  of  four  years,  in  which  time  he  had 
obtained  the  liberty  of  the  king,  who  had  been  a pris- 
oner in  Germany,  he  had  to  appease  some  difficulties 
between  the  canons  and  citizens  of  Rouen.  In  1194 
the  churches  of  Normandy  suffered  greatly  from  the 
war  betweeu  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  Gau- 
tier defended  vigorously  the  ecclesiastical  rights,  and 
sent  an  interdict  to  Normandy,  which,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  sustain.  In  1200  he  had  charge  of  promul- 
gating, conjointly  with  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  the  in- 
terdict sent  by  Peter  of  Capua  against  the  king  of 
France.  In  1204,  Philip  Augustus  becoming  master  of 
Normandy,  Gautier  solemnly  delivered  to  him  the  at- 
tributes of  the  ducal  crown.  Ho  died  Nov.  6,  1207. 
There  remain  to  us  only  a few  letters  of  Gautier,  scat- 
tered among  the  cotemporary  annalists.  It  was  said 
that  he  also  wrote  a history  of  the  crusade  of  Richard, 
but  nuthing  remains  of  it.  Sec  IJoefer,  Souc.  Biog. 
Gihirale,  a.  v. 

Gautier  i>e  Mortagxe  (Lat.  Walterus  de  Mauri- 
tania), a French  theologian,  was  born  at  Mortagne,  in 
Flanders,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century.  He 
taught  rhetoric  at  Paris,  in  one  of  the  schools  estab- 
lished upon  the  St.  Genevieve  mountain.  But  he  soon 
gave  up  belles-lettres  for  theology  and  philosophy,  and 
taught  these  two  sciences  at  Rheims,  Lyons,  and  other 
places.  From  1 136  to  1 148  he  had  as  disciple  Jean  de 
Salisbury.  In  1150  he  was  canon  of  taon,  and  be- 
came successively  dean,  and  bishop  of  that  church, 
lie  died  at  Laon  in  1173.  He  wrote  live  short  theo- 
logical treatises  in  the  form  of  letters,  which  occupy 
twenty  pages  in  the  Spicilegium  of  D'Acherv.  The 
more  interesting  of  these  letters  is  addressed  to  Abe- 
lard, who  claimed  to  explain  philosophically  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity.  Sec  Hoefer,  Souv.  Bing.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Gauzlin,  a French  prelate,  natural  son  of  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, became  abbot  of  Flcury  after  the  death  of  Abbott  in 
1003.  He  sent  to  Brittany  the  monk  Felix  to  reform 
the  monasteries.  At  the  death  of  Dagbort,  bishop  of 
Bmirges,  in  1020,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prelate 
in  this  vacancy  ; but  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants 
hindered  him  for  a long  time  from  taking  possession  of 
his  see,  and  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  po|>e, 
Benedict  VIII,  he  entered  upon  these  duties  in  1014. 
In  1022  he  was  at  (he  Council  of  Orleans,  which  con- 
demned the  hcrcsiarch  Stephen,  and  in  1024  at  the 
Council  of  Paris,  where  he  debated  the  question  of  the 
apostleship  of  St.  Martial.  He  died  in  1030.  See  Uoe- 
fer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  V. 

Gavardo,  Niccolo,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
who  died  at  Rome,  June  12, 1715,  is  the  author  of,  Theo- 
logiu  Exantiquota  jurta  JJoctvhmm  S.  A u gust  ini  (Na- 


ples, 1683-96,  6 vols.) : — Quastiones  de  Ilierarchia  Fc- 
clesim  Militant  is  (ibid.  1690) : — Philosophic!  Vindicata 
ab  Erroribus  Philosnphorum  Gentilium  (Rome,  1701, 
4 vols.).  See  Argelati,  BUA.  MedioL;  Jdcher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gavaston,  Juan,  a Spanish  Dominican,  who  died 
at  Alicante  in  1625,  is  the  author  of,  Vida  de  S.  Vine. 
Ferrer: — La  Iiegla  de  la  Tercera  Or  dm  de  Predica- 
dorts: — De  la  Frequencin  de  la  Communion : — Flor  de 
los  Santos  de  la  Orden  de  Predicadores : — De  las  Privi - 
legios  Dados  para  la  Fiede  A postoliea  a la  Orden  de  los 
Predicadores.  See  Antonii  Bibliotheca  I/ispanica; 
Echard,  De  Scriptoribus  Ordinis  Dominicanorum ; Jd- 
cher, Allgcmeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gavio,  Giacomo  Raimondo,  an  Italian  Carmelite, 
who  died  in  1618,  is  the  author  of,  Commentaria  in 
Psalmum: — Fxjwsitiones  in  Genesin: — Expositions  in 
cpist.ad  Ephcsios  :—Sermones  per  A dventum,  de  Sanc- 
tis, Dominicales : — De  Arte  Pradicatoria.  Sec  Obtain, 
.4 thence um  Romanian;  Jdcher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
j Lexicon,  s.  v.  ( B.  I’.) 

Gay,  Ebenezer  (1),  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  May  4, 1718;  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1737 ; was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  iu  Suffield,  Conn.,  Jan.  13, 1742; 
and  died  in  March,  1796.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A mer.  Pulpit,  i,  537. 

Gay,  Ebenezer  (2),  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Suffield,  Conn. ; entered  Ilarvnrd  College, 
j but  transferred  bis  membership  to  Yale,  from  which  he 
! graduated  in  1787,  and  of  which  he  wns  tutor  from  1790 
J to  1792;  was  installed  as  colleague  pastor  with  his  fa- 
ther over  the  First  Church  in  Suffield;  and  retired  from 
the  active  ministry  several  years  before  his  death,  which 
| occurred  in  February,  1837,  aged  seventy -one  years. 

; See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  i,  1, 537. 

Gayatri,  the  holiest  verse  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.).  It 
is  addressed  to  the  sun,  to  which  it  was  daily  offered  up 
as  a prayer,  in  these  words:  “tat  us  meditate  on  the 
adorable  light  of  the  divine  sun;  may  it  guide  our  in- 
tellects, Desirous  of  food,  we  solicit  the  gift  of  the 
splendid  sun,  who  should  be  studiously  Worshipped, 
j Venerable  men,  guided  by  the  understanding,  salute 
! the  divine  sun  with  oblations  and  praise”  (Colcbrooke, 

I Translation).  The  substance  of  this  prayer  is  thus 
| given  by  professor  Horace  Wilson : “ tat  us  meditate 
on  the  sacred  light  of  that  divine  sun,  that  it  may  illu- 
minate our  minds.” 

Gaza.  Full  descriptions  of  this  ancient  and  still 
important  city  may  be  found  in  Porter’s  Handbook  for 
Syria , p.  271  sq. ; and  Biideker's  Palestine,  p.  312  sq. 
The  latest  is  that  of  Cornier  (Tent -Work,  ii,  169  sq.) : 

“This  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Phllistia,  is  very  pict- 
uresquely situated,  having  a tine  approach  down  the 
broau  avenue  from  the  north,  and  rising  on  an  isolated 
hill  a hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  On  the  higher  par: 
of  the  hill  are  the  governor’s  house,  the  principal  mosque 
(an  early  Crusading  church),  and  the  bazaars.  The  green 
mounds  traceable  round  this  hillock  are  probably  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city.  Gaza  bristles  with 
minarets,  and  has  not  less  tlian  twenty  wells.  The  popu- 
lation is  now  eighteen  thousand,  including  sixty  or  sev- 
enty houses  of  Greek  Christians.  The  Samaritans  in  the 
"ill  century  seem  to  have  Iteen  numerous  iu  Philistin, 
near  Jaffa,  Ascnlon,  and  Gaza.  Even  as  late  ns  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  they  had  a synagogue 
in  this  latter  city,  but  are  now  no  longer  found  there. 
There  me  two  large  suburbs  of  mud  cabins  on  lower 
ground,  to  the  east  and  northeast,  making  four  quarters 
to  the  town  In  all.  East  of  the  Serai  Is  t lie  reputed  tomb 
of  Samson,  whom  the  Moslems  call  ’Aly  McrwAn  nr  “Aly 
theenslavcd.”  On  the  northwest  is  themosqneof  UAshcm, 
father  of  the  prophet.  The  new  mosque,  built  some  forty 
years  since,  is  full  of  marble  fragments  from  ancient  build- 
ings, which  were  principally  found  near  the  sen-shore. 
The  town  is  not  walled,  and  presents  the  nppcnrnnco  of  a 
village  grown  to  unusual  size:  the  brown  cabins  rise  on 
the  hillside  row  above  row,  ami  the  white  domes  and 
minarets,  with  numerous  palms,  give  the  place  a truly 
! Oriental  appearance.  Tlio  bazaars  are  large  nml  arc  cou- 
| sidcred  good."  (See  illustration  on  following  page.) 

. Gaze!,  love  songs  with  which  the  Mohammedan 
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dervishes  called  Bactashites  ( q.  v. ) salute  every  one 
they  meet.  They  arc  applied  allegorically  to  the  divine 
love.  See  Canticles. 

Gazith  (tV’TS,  her rn,  L e.  of  squared  stones),  a place 
in  which  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  sat.  It  was  a building 
erected  of  hewn  stone  after  the  second  temple  was  fin- 
ished. half  of  it  being  within  the  court  and  half  ifithin 
the  cheL,  and,  therefore,  half  of  it  was  holy  and  half 
common.  See  Saxiikdrim;  Temple. 

Gazophylacium  ( ya^u^oXdriov ).  the  treasury 
outside  the  Church,  among  the  early  Christians,  in 
which  the  oblations  or  offerings  of  the  people  were  kept. 
The  word  also  denotes  the  chest  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem in  which  the  valuable  presents  consecrated  to 
God  were  kept;  and  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
apartments  of  the  temple  used  for  storing  the  provis- 
ions for  sacrifice  and  the  priests’  portion.  See  Church  ; 
Tkmi-i.su 

Gazzaniga,  Franz  Peter  Martin,  a Homan 
Catholic  theologian,  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
18th  century  at  Vienna,  is  the  author  of.  Prtrlediones 
Theologica  (Vienna,  1775-79,  5 vols.): — TfteoL  Dogmt i- 
ficti  in  Sgst.  Redacta  (Ingolstadt,  1780): — T ft  col.  Pole- 
mica  (Vienna,  1778-79,2  vols.,  Mayence,  1783).  See 
Winer,  I/andbuch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  300,342.  (Ik  P.) 

Gebauer,  Christian  August,  a German  liymnist, 
was  bom  Aug.  28, 1792,  at  Knolelsdorf,  in  Saxony.  He 
was  professor  at  Bonn  in  1828,  ami  ilied  at  Tubingen, 
Nor.  18, 1852.  He  published,  Hluthen  religiosrn  Sinnes 
(Heidelberg,  1821;  3*1.  cd.  1843) : — I. other  uml  seine 
Zeittjenossm  (Lcipsic,  1827):  — Simon  Itach  uml  seine 
Freunde  (Tubingen,  1828)  -.—Frbauliches  uml  Ueschau- 
liches  aus  (Jem.  Tersteegen  ausgercahli  (Stuttgart.  1845) : 
— l/tilige  Seeletdust  Geistliche  Lie  tier  uml  Spruche  ron 
Spec,  amjelus  Silesius  uml  S or  alts  (ibid.  1815).  Sec 
Koch,  Gtschichle  ties  deutsehen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  290  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Gebhard,  Brandanus.a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  1701  at  Greifswalde,  studied 
there,  and  died  at  Stralsund,  June  18, 1784.  He  wrote, 
Disp.de  A cquirenda  Yittr  Sand  dale  (Greifswalde,  1738 ) : 
— Gedankett  ron  tier  Yersohnung  (1745): — I>e  (iustu 
Morali  in  Psa.crix,  66  (Stralsund,  1751).  See  Meusel, 
Gelehrtes  Deutschland;  Jocher,  .4 Ugtmeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexiko n,  s.  v.  (Ik  P.) 

Gebhard,  Brandanus  Heinrich,  a Lutheran 


theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Brunswick,  Nov. 
10, 1057.  He  studied  at  Jena,  was  in  168G  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Greifswalde,  professor  of  theolo- 
gy in  1702,  and  died  Dec.  1,  1729.  He  wrote  a com- 
mentary on  the  minor  prophets: — Yiudicia  Xori  Tes- 
tamenti contra  R.  Isaac  ben  Abraham  .-—Comment,  in 
Zephaniam  contra  A barbanelem  • — Comment,  in  Episto- 
las  Judct : — Usus  Cabala  in  8 Prior  a Capita  Geneseos: 
— Yindicia  Xominis  rirpaypappd  roe  HUT'  ah  A burn . 
— IHs*.  de  Consensu  Judaorum  cum  Christo  in  Doctrina 
de  I^ege: — I>e  Gog  et  Magog : — Knar  ratio  Cantici  De- 
bora et  liar uch  : — De  Messia  S/nritualitate  ex  Coor 
Schiloh,  etc.  See  Jocher,  Allgem  tines  Gelehiien-Ixxi- 
kon,  a.  v. ; Ftlrst,  Uibl.  Jnd.  i,  319;  Winer,  l/trndbttch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  272.  (B.  P.) 

Gebhard,  John  G.,  an  eminent  German  and 
Dutch  Reformed  minister,  was  bom  at  Waldorf.  Ger- 
many, Feb. 2, 1750.  He  received  his  classical  education 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  completed  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
licensed  in  1771.  The  same  year  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  officiated  in  the  German  churches  of 
Whitpain  and  Worcester,  Pa.,  for  three  years.  In  1774 
he  removed  to  New  York  city,  as  pastor  of  the  German 
Church,  ami  in  1776  accepted  the  call  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  of  Clavcrack,  Columbia  Co.,  w here  he 
continued  until  his  death.  Aug.  16,  1826.  Mr.  Gebhard 
mastered  the  Low  Dutch  tongue  in  three  months  so  as 
to  be  able  to  preach  in  it.  He  founded  the  Washing- 
tonian Institute  of  Clavcrack  in  1777.  and  was  its  prin- 
cipal for  many  years.  He  was  a spirited,  earnest,  and 
[tathetic  preacher,  a good  theologian,  a leader  in  ed- 
ucational movements,  a great  lover  of  peace,  a saga- 
cious, prudent  advisor,  having  full  control  of  himself, 
and  large  influence  over  a wide  region  of  country.  He 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  character  and  office  into 
the  cause  of  his  adopted  country  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref. 
Church,  ii,  293;  Xabriskie,  Clarerack  Centennial ; Cor- 
win, Manual  of  the  Ref,  Church  in  A merieo.  s.  v. : Mag- 
azine of  the  Ref.  Dutch  Church,  Oct.  1826,  p.  232. 
(W.J.R.T.) 

Gebser,  Al-gcst  Rudolph,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  19,  1801,  in  Thuringia.  In 
1823  he  commenced  his  academical  career  at  Jena,  was 
in  1828  professor  of  theology,  in  1829  professor,  super- 
intendent, and  first  cathedral  preacher  at  Konigsberg, 
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and  died  at  Halle,  June  22, 1874.  He  wrote,  De  Expli- 
cation Sana  Scriptunr , Prasertim  Novi  Testament i e 
Libra  Zendacesta  (Jena,  1824) : — De  Orations  Dominica 
(Kdnigsberg.  1830): — Der  Brief  ties  Jacobus  iibersetzt 
und  ausfuhrUch  crUdrt  (Berlin,  1828):  — Conunentatio 
tie  Primordiis  Studiorum  Fanaticorum  A mibaptistarum 
(Konigsbcrg,  1830) : — Bibliotheca  Latina  IV/.  Poetarum 
Christianorum  (Jena,  1827): — VollsUiiuUge  Gesckichte 
des  Thomas  Miinzer  und  der  Hauernkriege  in  Thiiringen 
(1831): — (leschichte  der  Itomkirche  zu  Konigsberg  und 
des  Bisthunu  Samlawl  (1835).  See  Zucltold,  Bibl.  TheoL 
i;  405  sq. ; Winer,  Ilamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit . i,  110,  247, 
272,707,809.880.  (H.  P.) 

Gedaliah,  Fast  ok,  a Jewish  fast  observed  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  in  memory  of  the  murder 
of  Gedaliah  (q.  v.),  son  of  Ahikam. 

Gedalja  ibn-Jaciija.  See  Ibn-Jaciija,  Gk- 
n.YLJA. 

Gcddea,  Andrew,  a reputable  Scotch  portrait- 
painter,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  about  1789,  and  was 
early  instructed  in  the  art  in  the  academy  there.  In 
1814  he  visited  London.  About  1825  he  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Koval  Academy,  and  in  1828  visited 
Italy,  Germany,  ami  France.  On  his  return  he  painted 
an  altar-piece  for  the  Church  of  St.  James  at  Garlic  Hill; 
also  a picture  of  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman.  lie 
died  in  1844.  See  Spooner,  Bing.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts, 
s.  v. 

Gederah  (or  Gederotbaim)  of  Joshua  xv,  36. 
Lieut.  Conder  regards  this  ns  agreeing  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ruin  Jedireh,  nine  miles  smith  of  Ludd 
( Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  43).  Hut  this 
is  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Gede- 
n>th  (Josh,  xv,  41),  which  Conder  {Tent-  Work,  ii,  336), 
locates  at  Katrah,  in  Wady  Surar. 

Gedicke,  Lamkertus,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Gardelegen,  in  Saxony,  Jan.  6, 
1683.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  military  chapluiu  in 
1709,  and  died  at  Berlin,  Feb.  21,  1735.  He  wrote, 
Primie  Veritates  Oder  Grundsdtze  der  christl.  Religion 
(Berlin,  1717): — Historischer  Unterrirht  von  dem  Refor- 
mafionsicerkc  Luthen  (ibid.  1 718): — Krkldrung  der  Lehre 
r on  der  tcahren  Gegemcarl  des  l.eibes  und  Blutes  Christi 
(ibid.  1722): — Christliche  und  bescheidene  Vertheidigung 
der  Luther  'ischen  I^hre  ( 1 724) : — .1  mica  Collatio  desEsti- 
tnatione  Rationis  Theologica  rum  llenr.  ran  Bashuysen 
(1726).  See  Dunkcl,  Xachrichten,  iii, 312;  Jochor,  All- 
gtuuines  Grleh rten-l^xikon,  s.  v. ; Koch,  Gcschichle  des 
deutschen  Kirchenliedcs  iv,  414  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Gedik,  Simon,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  Oct.  31,  1551.  He  studied  at  Ixupsic,  was  in 
1573  pastor  of  St.John’s  there,  in  1574  professor  of  He- 
brew, and  died  at  Meissen,  Oct.  5, 1631.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  many  ascetical  works  See  Witte,  Diarium 
Biogruphicum;  Bavle,  Dictionnaire  Historique  Critique: 
Jochcr,  Altgemeines  Gelehrten- I^xikon,  s v.  (B.  P.) 

Geer,  Ezekiel.  G.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  chaplain  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  for  many 
years  until  1860,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Kip- 
ley;  in  this  position  he  remained  until  1867.  Shortly 
after,  he  removed  to  Minneapolis,  where  lie  resided 
without  official  duty  until  his  death,  Oct.  13, 1873,  aged 
eighty  years.  See  Prof.  Episc.  A l nutnar,  1874,  p.  139. 

Gegoberga  (or  Segoberga)  (Lat.  Cacilia , or 
Clara),  Sain/,  said  to  have  been  a daughter  of  St.  Ko- 
maric,  whose  convent  she  built;  succeeded  (cir.  A.D. 
626)  St.  Mactcflcdc  as  second  abbess  of  the  double  mon- 
astery of  Ilabend  (afterwards  Kcmiremont  or  Rom- 
berg),  on  the  top  of  a hill  in  the  Vosges,  near  the  Mo- 
selle. She  is  commemorated  Aug.  12.  Sec  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Gehe,  Christian  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  wns  bom  at  Dresden  in  1752,  and 
died  Sept.  4, 1807.  He  wrote,  De  Procidentia  Dei  in 
Errorum  / Deresiumque  Notts  (Leipsic,  1776) : — De  Util- 


itate  et  Necessitate  Conjungendee  Historias  Religioscr.  cum 
Ipsa  Institutions,  Religionis  Christiana  (Dresden,  1783): 
— Sylloge  Commentationum  Philologici  et  Theologici  Ar- 
gument i (Leipsic,  1792) : — Imago  Boni  Doctor  is  Evan - 
gelid  (1792): — De  A ryumento  quod  pro  Dirinitate  Re- 
ligionis Christiana  ab  F.xperientia  Dudtur  (1796).  Sec 
During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.v.  (B.  P.) 

Gehrig,  Johann  Martin,  a Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  bom  May  29,  1768.  at  Baden.  In  1798  lie 
j received  holy  orders,  in  1809  lie  was  pastor  at  Ingol- 
stiidt,  in  1818  at  Aub,  in  Franconia,  and  died  Jan.  14, 

; 1825.  He  published,  Xeue  Sonn-  und  Festtagspredigten 
j (Bamlicrg,  1805-1807,  4 vols.): — Neue  Festpredigtai 
J (ibid.  1809) : — M aterialien  zu  Katechesen  iiber  die  christ- 
liche Glaubenslehre  (ibid.  1813): — Allenieueste  Predigfen 
fur  das  ganze  katholische  Kirchevjahr  (ibid.  1814-16,  4 
vols.) : — Predigten  auf alle  Sonntage  im  Jahre  (ibid.  1820, 

I 2 vols.): — Diezehn  Gelxite  Gottes  im  Geiste  und  Sinne  Jesu 
anfgefiset  (ibid.  1820;  2d  ed.  1821): — Betrachtungen 
iiber  die  I.iedensgeschichte  Jesu  (ibid.  1821): — Die  sitben 
Sarramenfe  der  kathnlischen  Kirche  (ibid.  cod. ; 2d  ed. 
1825): — Katechesen  iiber  die  christlich  katholische  Glau- 
benslehre (ibid.  1823),  etc.  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  ii,  145,  346,  347,  360,  373,  402;  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Geiger,  Abraham^s  Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany,  was 
bom  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  May  24,1810.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn, and  won  the  prize  for 
an  essay  on  n question  pnqjosed  by  the  Bonn  philo- 
sophical faculty,  On  the  Sources  of  the  Koran,  which 
was  printed  in  1833  with  the  title,  Was  hat  Afohamed 
aus  dem  Judenthum  anfgetiommen 9 In  November, 

1832,  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  rabbinical  chair  at  Wies- 
baden, which  he  quitted  in  1838  for  Breslau.  In  1863 
lie  was  elected  chief  rabbi  in  bis  native  town,  which 
appointment  be  held  until  1869,  when  he  was  called  (o 
. Berlin,  where  he  died,  Oct.  23,  1874.  As  early  as  1835, 
Geiger  published  his  Wissetischaftliche  Zeitschrijl  fur 
jiidische  Theologie,  which  was  discontinued  in  1847.  In 
1862  he  began  the  Jiidische  Zeitschdfi,  a periodical  de- 
voted to  Jewish  literature,  but  important  also  for  the 
j Christian  student.  In  addition  to  this  he  published 
monographs  on  Maimouidos,  on  the  exegetical  school 
of  the  rabbis  in  the  north  of  France,  on  Elijah  del  Medi- 
go,  and  on  many  other  learned  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  contributed  also  to  Hebrew  periodicals  numerous  ar- 
ticles on  Rabbinical  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  Journal 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  chiefly  on  Syrian  and 
Samaritan  literature.  His  Reading-book  on  the  Mishnah 
is  full  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  notes  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  appreciation  of  the  particu- 
lar dialects  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud.  His  main 
work,  however,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibcl 
(1857),  which  advocates  the  theory  that  the  Sadducces 
! derived  their  name  from  the  high-priest  Zadoc,  con- 
tains the  results  of  twenty  years’  study,  and  is  still  very 
important  for  Biblical  criticisms,  especially  in  reference 
! to  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  that 
j of  the  Septuagint.  Geiger,  from  the  very  outset  of  his 
career,  belonged  to  the  party  who  were  anxious  to  re- 
form the  Jewish  synagogue  in  accordance  with  the 
necessities  of  the  age,  without,  however,  entirely  break- 
ing with  the  traditions  of  the  pnst;  and  though  a re- 
former of  the  Reformers,  yet  in  his  Das  Judenthum  und 
seine  Geschichte  (1865-71,  3 vols.),  Geiger  shows  him- 
self a narrow  -minded  and  bigoted  Jew,  by  making  Jesus 
a follower  of  rabbi  1 1 illel,  and  by  asserting  that  “Jesus 
never  uttered  a new  thought.”  After  bis  death.  Lud- 
wig Geiger,  a son  of  Abraham,  published  Nachgelassent 
Schriften  (Berlin,  1875-77,  5 vols.),  containing  some 
older  essays,  formerly  published,  and  other  material 
from  Geiger’s  manuscripts.  See  F&nt,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  324 
sq. ; Steinschneider,  in  Magazin  fur  die  Literatur  des 
Auslandes  (Berlin.  1874);  Bertbold  Auerbach,  in  Die 
Gegemcarl  (1871,  No.  45) ; Morais,  Eminent  Israelites  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (Philadelphia,  1880),  p.  92  sq. ; 
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Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieusts,  s,  v.  1 

(B.  PO 

Geishiittner,  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  Austria  in  1764,  ami  died 
Jan.  5,  1805,  professor  of  ethics  and  pastoral  theology 
at  Linz.  He  wrote,  Theologische  Moral  in  einer  i cis- 
senschaftlichen  I tar  striking  (Augsburg,  1804,  3 vols.) : 
— Vertuch  einer  wissenschaftlichen  utul  ; topuldren  Dog- 
ma til:  (edited  by  F.  X.  Geher,  Vienna,  1819).  See 
Winer,  Ifandbuch  dcr  theol.  Lit.  i,  316;  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlunds , s,  v.  (Ik  1’.) 

Geissel,  Johaxxes  vox,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  15,  1796.  In  1818  he  re- 
t ceived  holy  orders,  was  in  1819  professor  and  religious 
instructor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Speier,  in  1822  member 
of  the  chapter,  in  1836  dean,  and  in  1837  bishop  of 
Speier.  In  1842  he  became  the  coadjutor  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  in  1846  his  successor,  and  died  Sept. 
8, 1864.  Geissel  was  one  of  the  main  promoters  of  Cl- 
tramoutanistic  ideas  in  Germany,  especially  in  Prussia, 
and  the  |>opc  acknowledged  his  endeavors  by  making 
him  cardinal  in  1850.  Geisscl’s  writings  and  addresses 
were  published  by  Dumont  (Cologne,  1869-76,4  vols.). 
See  Reading,  Kardinal  von  Geissel , Bischnf  ton  Speier 
und  Erzbishof  ron  KOln  (Speier,  1873);  llaudri,  Iter 
Erzbishof  von  KOln,  Johannes  Ksirdiiuil  rou  Geissel  und 
seine  Zeit  (Cologne,  1882).  (B.  1’.) 

Geissenliainer,  Frederick  W.,  D.D.,  a Lutheran 
miuister,  son  of  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Geissenhainer,  a 
distinguished  Lutheran  preacher,  wns  bom  at  New 
Hanover,  Montgomery  Co.,  I’a.,  June  28,  1797.  He 
came  to  New  York  city  with  his  father,  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  licensed  as  a minister  in  1818.  His  tirst  pas- 
torate was  at  Vincent,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  re- 
mained ten  years.  Fourteen  years  following  he  was 
pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church  (English),  in  Walker 
Street,  New  York  city.  The  congregation  of  Christ 
Church  at  length  became  the  possessor  of  the  property 
of  St.  Matthew’s,  and  took  that  name.  Dr.  Geissen- 
hainer then  founded  a new  organization,  and  estab- 
lished the  Church  known  as  St.  Paul's.  The  preaching 
was  in  a hall  on  Eighth  Avenue;  but  the  church  was 
erected  in  1842,  on  the  comer  of  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Fifteenth  Street,  mainly  through  the  liberality  of  I>r. 
Geissenhainer  himself.  It  was  a large  and  handsome 
stone  structure.  The  organization  began  with  eleven 
poor  families,  but  sj>eedily  increased  to  1500  communi- 
cants. During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  was 
aided  bv  an  assistant  minuter.  As  a preacher,  he  was 
terse,  vigorous,  and  powerful,  having  complete  control 
of  the  English  ami  German  languages.  He  died  in 
New  York  city,  June  2, 1879.  See  Lutheran  Observer, 
July  4,  1879.  ' 

Gejrroed,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a mighty  giant 
who  once  outwitted  the  cunning  Luke,  but  at  last  fell 
by  the  power  of  Thor. 

Gelbke,  Johaxx  Heinrich,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian, and  vice-president  of  the  superior  consistory  at 
Gotha,  where  he  died,  Aug.  26,  1822,  is  the  author  of, 
Der  Xaumburger  Eurstentag  (I,eipsic,  1793) ; — Kirchen- 
und  Schulcerfassung  des  J/erzogthum  Gotha  (Gotha. 
1790-99,3  vol S.): — Xnchrickt  ron  der  deutschen  Kirche 
in  Gen/'  (ibid.  1799).  See  Winer,  J/andburh  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  762,  804,  813.  (RP.) 

Gelder,  Arxaci.d  vax,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter, 
was  bom  nt  Dort  in  16-15,  and  acquired  the  elements  of 
design  under  Samuel  van  Uoogstractcn,  but  afterwards 
went  to  Amsterdam  and  entered  the  school  of  Rem- 
brandt. Among  his  principal  historical  works  are  a 
picture  at  Dort,  representing  Solomon  on  his  Throw, 
Surrounded  by  his  Soldiers ; at  the  Hague,  A Jewish 
Synagogue,  His  master-piece  was  a picture  at  Dort, 
representing  Bathsheba  Entreating  Davit l to  Leave  his 
Kingdtjm  to  Solomon.  His  last  work  was  the  Sufferings 
off  Christ.  lie  died  at  Dort  in  1727.  See  Iloefer,  .Vour. 


Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Ilist.  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  s.  v. 

Geldersman,  Vixckxt,  a reputable  Flemish  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1539.  Among  his  best  works 
is  a picture  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  anti  a Descent 
from  the  Cross,  in  the  cathedral  at  Mechlin.  See  Spoon- 
er,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Gelent,  Nicolas,  bishop  of  Angers,  was  bom  about 
1220.  In  1260  he  succeeded  Michael  dc  Yilloyreau, 
and  during  each  of  the  thirty  years  of  his  episcopacy 
he  held  synods,  w hence  emanated  the  statutes  which 
D'Achery  has  collected  in  his  Spicilegium,  and  w hich 
are  of  interest  as  giving  a knowledge  of  the  customs  of 
that  period,  ami  of  the  abuses  of  all  kinds  which  the 
episcopal  authority  strove  in  vain  to  repress,  (ielent 
died  Feb.  1,  1290.  See  Iloefer,  A ’our.  Biog.  Gene  rule, 
s.  v. 

Gelhouen  (or  Gheylouen),  Akxauld,  a Dutch 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Rottenlam,  and  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  canon  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  order,  at  the  monastery  of  Volnert,  where  he 
died  in  1442.  lie  wrote  a moral  treatise,  entitled  P 
otavror,  Sire  S/wculum  Conscientitr  (Brussels,  14, 6), 
which  was  the  first  book  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
Frercs  de  La  Vie,  who  introduced  the  art  of  typography 
at  Brussels.  Sec  Iloefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gelpke.  Christian  Friedrich,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  in  1845,  is  the  author 
of,  Vintlicice  Originis  1‘auliiue  ad  Uebrttos  Epistoltn  (Lev- 
i <len,  1832) : — Parabola  Jesu  de  tEconomo  Injusto  Luc. 
16  Interprttata  (I-eipsic,  1829):  — Symbola  ad  Itder- 
pretat.  Loci  Act.  xir,  3-13  (ibid.  1812): — Jesus  r on  Sick 
(ibid.  1829):  — De  Eamiliaritate,  qmr,  Paulo  Ajtostolo 
cum  Seneca  Philosopho  Intercessisse  Tradifur  (ibid. 
1813) : — Sammlung  einiger  Erst-  und  Casual- Prerligten 
(ibid.  1830).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Thetd.  i,  413  sq. ; Wi- 
ner, Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  90,  248,  251,  434,  551, 
1 570;  iii,  149.  (RP.) 

Gelpke,  Ernst  Friedrich,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  born  in  1807,  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Berne,  and  died  Sept.  2,  1871.  He  published, 
Erangtlische  Dogmatik  ( Bonn,  1834) : — Veber  die  A nord- 
n ung  des  Er:ahlunt/en  in  den  synoptisehen  Ecattgelien 
(Berne,  1839): — Die  Jugendgeschichte  des  Benin  (ibid. 
1841):  — Kirchengeschichte  der  Schweiz  (1856—61,  2 
vols.).  Sec  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Thetd.  i,  413;  Winer,  Iland- 
buch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  302.  (B.  P.) 

G£lu,  Jacques,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Treves  about  1370.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
where  bis  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Charles  VI,  who  took  him 
into  his  service.  After  the  assassination  of  his  master 
by  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  Gelu  entered  the  service  of 
the  king,  was  in  1407  president  of  the  parliament  of 
the  Dauphine,  and  in  1414  archbishop  of  Tours.  lie 
attended  the  council  at  Constance,  and  was  nbo  present 
at  the  conclave  held  in  1417.  In  1420  he  went  to  Spain, 
being  intrusted  by  the  dauphin  with  a mission.  In 
1421  he  left  Naples,  retired  to  his  episcopal  seat,  and 
died  Sept.  17,  1432.  When,  in  1429,  he  was  asked  by 
the  court  of  France  concerning  the  validity  of  the  rev- 
elations of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  he  spike  very  favorably  of  her 
divine  mission,  and  remarked  that  God  has  revealed 
himself  more  than  once  to  virgins,  a*,  for  example,  to 
the  sibyls.  See  Martene,  Thesaurus  III;  Boulliot, 
Biogr.  Anlen.  (1830),  i,  430;  Paumier,  in  Lichtenbcr- 
ger's  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Ileligieuses,  s.  v. ; Iloefer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.  (IL  I*.) 

Gematria.  a word  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  either 
corresponding  to  yfutptrpia  or  ypappartia,  denotes, 
among  the  Cabalists,  a rule  according  to  which  the 
Scripture  was  explained.  The  idea  of  this  rule  was. 
since  every  letter  is  a numeral,  to  reduce  the  word  to 
the  number  it  contains,  and  to  explain  the  word  by 
! another  of  the  same  quantity.  Thus,  from  the  words, 
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u Lo ! three  men  stood  by  him  ” (Gen.  xviii,  2),  it  is  de- 
duced that  these  three  angels  were  Michael,  Gabriel, 
and  Raphael,  because  HTSS}  njiTi,  and  lo  ! three  men, 
and  bstsni  bSTTM  bsr,',3  n>st,  these  are  Michael, 
Gabriel,  and  Raphael,  are  of  the  same  numerical  value, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  reduction  to  their 
numerical  value  of  both  these  phrases: 

no  b onsni 

5 + 300  + 80  + 800  + 5 + 50  + 5 +6  = 701 

30  + 1 + 10  + 200  + 2 + 3 + 30  + 1+20  + 10  + 40  + 6 + 30 
x b st  & "in 
+ 1+30  + 1+80  + 200  + 6 =701. 

From  the  passage,  “And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
were  of  one  language"  (Gen.  xi,  1),  is  deduced  that  all 
spoke  Hebrew ; HE '3  being  changed  for  its  synonym 
*prb,  and  m pH = 5 + 100 + 4 + 300 = 409,  is  substi- 
tuted for  its  equivalent  nr|X=l  +8  + 400  =409.  Or 
the  word  1T33  in  the  passage,  “For  behold,  I will 
bring  forth  my  servant,  the  Branch  " (Zech.  iii,  8),  must 
mean  the  Messiah;  for  it  amounts  numerically  to  the 
same  as  OniTS  “Comforter”  (Lim.  i,  16)=  138.  So 
St2P  in  the  passage,  “The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come,"  amounts  numerically  to  the  same  as 
n*,CS=358;  hence  Shiloh  must  be  the  Messiah.  Sec 
Cabala.  (B.  P.) 

Qembicki,  I.aurksck,  archbishop  and  grnud- 
cbanceUor  of  Poland,  was  bom  about  1550.  He  com- 
menced his  studies  at  Posen,  and  completed  them  at 
Ingolstadt.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
pope  Clement  VIII.  Returning  to  Poland,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Kuim  or  Chelmno,  and  in  1609  became 
grand-chancellor  of  the  crown.  In  1613  he  obtained 
the  bishopric  of  Kulavio,  and  in  1616  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesen,  and  primate  of  the  kingdom,  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  Poland.  11c  died  in 
1624,  leaving  Exhortutio  ad  Prindpem  Wladislaum, 
cum  a S.  R.  M.  Omnium  Inclyte  Rcrpii  Poloniie  Ordinum 
Consensu,  etc.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gems,  in  Ecclesiastical  A rt.  Precious  stones  were 
employed  in  very  early  times  for  a great  variety  of  ec- 


clesiastical purposes,  some  articles,  such  as  chalices,  ettL, 
being  made  wholly  of  stones  more  or  less  precious,  and 
others,  such  as  altars,  etc.,  being  decorated  therewith. 
The  most,  artistic  purpose,  however,  was  their  use  for 
seals,  especially  by  engraving  emblems  of  a religious 
character,  chiefly  taken  from  Scripture,  particularly  the 
fish,  the  dove,  the  lamb,  a ship,  or  some  other  emblem- 
atic device.  Occasionally  a historical  subject  is  at- 
tempted. The  monogram  of  Christ  almost  always  ap- 
pears on  them.  We  subjoin  cuts  of  a few  specimens, 
taken  from  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Christ.  .4  ntiq.  s.  v. 

GEMS,  Ti«k  Thukk  Sacrku,  among  the  Buddhists, 
are  Buddha,  the  sacred  books,  and  the  priesthood. 
Their  worship  is  universal  among  the  Buddhists,  and 
they  constitute  the  sacred  triad  in  which  these  people 
place  all  their  trust.  The  assistance  they  derive  from 
the  triad  is  called  sarana  (protection),  which  “ is  said 
to  destroy  the  fear  of  reproduction,  or  successive  ex- 
istence, and  to  take  away  the  fear  of  the  mind,  the  pain 
to  which  the  body  is  subject,  and  the  misery  of  the  four 
hells.”  “ By  refiecting  on  the  three  gems,  scepticism, 
doubt,  and  reasoning  will  be  driven  away,  and  the  mind 
become  clear  and  calm.  See  Hardy,  Eastern  Mona- 
chism,  p.  166,  209. 

Oence,  Jkan  Baptistk  Modkstk,  a French  ascetic 
writer,  was  bom  June  14,  1755,  at  Amiens,  and  died  at 
Paris,  April  17,  1840.  He  was  keeper  of  the  archives, 
and  inspector  of  the  national  printing  department.  He 
published,  Dieu  FEtre  Injini  (Paris,  1801)  -.—  Editions  ou 
Traductions  Francoises  de  FImitution  de  Jesus- Christ 
(published  in  the  Journal  des  Cures,  Sept.  14,  20,  28, 
1810) : — Consideration  stir  la  Question  Relative  a F Imi- 
tation de  Jesus-Christ  (1812) : — also  Notice  Biographique 
des  Peres  et  A uteurs  Cites  par  Bourdaloue  (Versailles, 
1812),  contributed  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Didion- 
tuiire  de  F Academic  Frungaise,  and  edited  with  Mens. 
Mounard  Meditations  Rela/ieuses  (Paris,  1830  sq.,  16 
vols.).  See  Le  Bas,  Diet.  Encyclop.  de  la  France ; Rabbc, 
Vieilh  de  Boisjolin  et  Sainte- Preuce ; Iiiogr.  des  Con- 
tempor.-,  Michaud,  Biog.  Universe  lie ; Maul  vault,  in 
I.ichteuberger’s  Fncyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

General  Baptists.  See  Baptists. 

Generation,  Eternal,  is  a term  used  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  Father’s  communicating  the  divine  nature 
to  the  Son.  On  this  subject  we  excerpt  the  following 
remarks  from  Buck's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  cd.  Henderson : 


Gem  of  Red  Jasper, 
represent  iugtheGood 
Shepherd,  with  two 
Dogs,  and  the  Inscrip- 
tion I AH  ft  (perhaps  for 
Jah  is  bis  name). 


Gem  of  Red  Jasper, 
representing  a saint 
(perhaps  Agnes) 
kneeling  before  an 

executioner. 


Gnostic  Gem  of 
White  Chalcedo- 
ny, representing 
portrait  of  Christ. 


Dove,  with  oiivo-twig  lu  beak, 

Brcbed  upon  n whent- shear 
l emblem  of  the  Cbarch), 
having  for  supporters  a lion 
and  a serpent. 


“The  Father  is  said  by  some  divines  to  have  produced 
the  Word,  or  Son,  from  nil  eternity,  by  way  of  generation ; 
on  which  occasion  the  word  generation  raises  a peculiar 
Idea:  that  procession  which  is  really  effected  in  the  way 
of  understanding  is  called  generation,  because,  in  virtue 
thereof,  the  Word  becomes  like  him  from  whom  lie  takes 
the  orlglual : or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  the  figure  or  im- 
age of  nis  substance;  i.  e.  of  his  being  and  nature.  Hence 
It  is,  they  say,  that  the  second  person  is  called  the  Sou ; 
and  that  in  such  a way  and  manner  as  never  nuv  other 
was,  is,  or  can  be,  because  of  his  own  divine  nature,  he 
being  the  true,  proper,  nnd  natural  Son  of  God,  begotten 
by  him  before  ail  worlds.  Thus,  he  is  called  his  oicn  Son 
(Rom.  vlii,  3),  his  only  begotten  Son  (Joint  Hi,  16).  .Many 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  manner  of  this  generation 
by  different  similitudes ; but  os  they  throw  little  or  no 
light  upon  tho  subject,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  them  Most  modem  divines  believe  that  the  term 
■Son  of  God  refers  to  Christ  ns  mediator;  nnd  that  bis 
sonship  does  not  lie  in  liis  divine  or  human  nature  sepa- 
rately- considered,  but  in  the  union  of  both  in  one  person 
(see  Luke  1. 38 ; Matt  iv,  3 ; John  i,  49 : Matt  xri,  16 ; Acts 
ix,  90,  99;  Rom.  i,  4).  It  is  observed  that  it  is  impossible 
timt  a nature  proi>erly  divine  should  be  begotten,  since  be- 
getting, whatever  Idea  is  annexed  to  it,  must  signify  some 
kind  of  production,  derivation,  and  inferiority ; conse- 
quently, that  whatever  is  produced  must  have  a beginning, 
and  whatever  had  a beginning  waa  not  from  eternity,  us 
Christ  is  said  to  be  (Col.  i,  16,  17).  That  the  sonship  of 
Christ  resiiects  him  as  mediator,  will  be  evident,  if  we 
compare  John  x,30,  with  John  xlv,  98.  In  the  former  it 
is  said,  *1  and  my  Father  are  one;’  in  the  latter,  ‘My 
Father  is  greater  than  I.’  These  declarations,  however 
opposite  they  seem,  equally  respect  him  ns  he  is  tho 
Son ; but  if  nis  sonship  primarily  and  properly  signify 
the  generation  of  iiis  divine  nature,  It  will  be  difficult.  If 
not  impossible,  according  to  that  scheme,  to  make  them 
harmonize.  Considered  as  a distinct  person  in  the  God- 
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head,  without  respect  to  his  office  ns  mediator,  it  is  im- 
possible tlint,  iu  the  same  view,  lie  should  be  both  equal 
nnd  inferior  to  his  Father.  Again,  lie  expressly  tells  11s 
himself  that  ‘ the  Son  can  do  uotbing  of  himself;  that  the 
Father  showeth  him  nil  things  that  lie  doth ; aud  that  he 
givelh  him  to  have  life  in  himself*  (John  v,  19,  2n,  26). 
These  expressions,  if  npplicd  to  him  as  God,  n«»t  as  me- 
diator, will  reduce  us  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  sub- 
scribing cither  to  the  creed  of  Arius,  nnd  maintain  him  to 
be  God  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  thus  a plurality  of  Gods, 
or  of  embracing  the  doctrine  of  Socinus,  who  allows  him 
onlv  to  he  a God  by  office.  But  if  this  title  belong  to 
hini  as  mediator,  every  difficulty  is  removed.  Lastly, 
it  is  observed,  that  though  Jesus  lie  God,  aud  the  attri- 
butes of  eternal  existence  ascribed  to  him,  yet  the  two 
attributes,  eternal  and  son,  are  not  once  expressed  in  the 
same  text  as  referring  to  eternal  generation.  This  dog- 
ma, held  by  systematic  divines,  according  to  which  our 
Lord  was  the  Son  of  God,  with  res|iect  to  his  divine  nat- 


ure, by  communication  from  the  Father,  who  on  this  ac- 
count is  called  errjh  0«otijtov,  the  Fountain  of  Deity,  is  of 
considerable  antiuuity.  It  was  customary  for  the  fathers, 
after  the  Couucil  of  Nice,  to  e|>eak  of  the  Father  ns 
u-fii ►n’-or,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  whnt  they  termed  gene- 
ratio  aetira;  nnd  of  the  Son  as  f*i*nrot,  to  whom  they 
attributed  generatio  jtassira.  According  to  them  it  was 
the  essential  property  of  the  Father  eternally  to  have  the 
divine  nature  of  or  from  himself,  so  thnt,  with  respect  to 
him,  it  was  underived;  whereas  It  was  the  property  of 
the  Son  to  lie  eternally  begotten  of  the  Fulher,  and  thus 
to  derive  his  essence  from  him.  To  this  nn>de  of  repre- 
senting the  relations  of  these  tiro  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
as  it  rcs|>cct»  their  essence,  it  has  Justly  been  objected, 
that  it  necessarily  goes  to  subvert  the  supreme  and  eter- 
nal Deity  of  the  Sou,  and  to  represent  him  ns  essentially 
derived  and  inferior:  a doctrine  nowhere  tanght  In  the 
Scriptures.  Some  prefer  saying  that  it  was  not  the  di- 
vine nature  that  was  communicated  to  the  Son,  but  only 
distinct  personality;  hut  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  re- 
lieve the  difficulty."  In  regard  to  this  aud  all  similar  sub- 
jects, the  safest  way  is  to  abstain  from  all  metaphysical 
subtleties,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  Bihlicnl  mode  of 
representation.  That  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a sense 
.perfectly  unique,  nnd  that  he  was  front  eternity  God,  are 
truths  which  the  Scriptnres  clearly  tench,  but  wherein, 
in  that  sense,  his  filiation  consisted,  is  a subject  on  which 
they  arc  entirely  silent.  Every  attempt  to  explain  it  lias 
ouly  furnished  n fresh  iustnuce  of  darkening  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge.” 

See  Owen,  Person  of  Christ,  l’earson,  Creed;  Ridg- 
ley,  limit/  of  Vicinity,  3d  e<L  p.  73,  76;  dill,  Body  of 
lAeinity,  i,  205,  Hvo  cd. : 1-atnbert,  Sermons , ser.  13, 
text  John  xi,  35;  Hod  soil,  Eternal  Filiation  of  the  Son 
of  God;  Watts,  Works,  v,  77 ; also  L)r.  A.  Clarke,  Wat- 
son, Kidd,  Stuart,  Drew,  and  Trvffry  on  the  subject. 
Compare  Sox  ok  God. 

Gsnesia  (yn-ima,  birthday -gifts),  were  offerings 
mentioned  bv  Herodotus,  and  probably  consisting  of 
garlands,  which  the  ancient  Greeks  were  accustomed  to 
present  at  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  relatives  on  each 
annual  return  of  their  birthdays. 

Geneaius,  Saint,  twenty-fifth  bishop  of  Clermont, 
in  Auvergne  (A.D.  656-662),  belonged  to  a family  of 
distinguished  rank  among  the  nobles  of  Auvergne.  He 
renounced  the  advantages  of  his  birth  iu  order  to  enter 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  calling.  His  learning  and  his 
piety  caused  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  sec  of  his 
province,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  bishop  Procu- 
ius.  After  live  years  he  resolved  to  embrace  the  mo- 
nastic life,  and  accordingly  set  out  for  Home  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a simple  pilgrim.  His  miracles  betrayed  his 
retreat.  He  returned  to  his  church,  and  performed  his 


duties  with  extraordinary  wisdom  and  devotion.  He 
applied  all  his  power  against  the  heresies  of  Novatian 
and  Jovinian,  founded  the  abbey  of  Moulicu,  as  well  as 
the  hospital  of  St.  Esprit,  at  Clermont,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Symphoricn,  where  he  was  interred,  ami  which 
from  that  time  bore  his  name.  He  is  honored  June 
3.  The  Ilollandists  have  published  his  deeds,  and  com- 
bated the  authenticity  of  other  acts  collected  by  various 
authors.  See  Horfer,  li'out.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a v. 

Genesius,  Saint,  thirty-eighth  bishop  of  Lyon*, 
was  prior  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Fontenelle,  found- 
ed in  the  7th  century.  He  employed  himself  in  re- 
pairing several  monasteries,  among  which  were  those 
of  Corbie  and  Fontenelle.  On  being  made  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  he  showed  great  ability  in  that  office,  but 
finally  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Chellca,  where  he  died  in 
679.  He  is  honored  Nov.  3.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog. 
Generals,  a v. ; Smith,  l>ict.  of  Christ.  Bing,  a v. 

Genethlia  (ytviQXta,  birthday-feasts),  the  festivals 
among  the  early  Christians  held  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  any  martyr,  terming  it  his  birthday  (q.  v.), 
as  being  the  day  on  which  he  was  bom  to  a new  and 
higher  slate  of  being. 

Genga,  Bartolomeo,  an  eminent  Italian  archi- 
tect, son  of  Girolamo  Genga,  was  bom  at  l"  rhino  in 
1516,  and  was  instructed  by  Vasari  and  Ammanati.  after 
which  he  visited  Rome.  He  erected  the  church  of  San 
Pietro,  at  Mondovi,  which  surpasses,  says  one  master, 
any  other  edifice  of  its  size  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Malta 
in  1558.  See  Hoefer,  Soar.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  r.; 
S|x  Miner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v. 

Genga,  Girolamo,  an  Italian  painter  and  emi- 
nent architect,  was  bom  at  L'rbino  in  1476,  and  studied 
successively  under  Luca  Signorelli  and  Pietro  l’crugino. 
Most  of  his  works  have  perished,  but  mention  is  made 
of  some  historical  subjects  in  the  Petmcci  palace  at 
Siena:  The  Resurrection  and  The  Assumjttion.  As  an 
architect  lie  gained  considerable  eminence,  and  was 
more  employed  in  this  ca|iacity  than  as  a painter.  At 
Pesaro  he  restored  the  court  of  the  palace,  built  the 
Church  of  Sati  Gio.  Rattista,  and  erected  the  facade  of 
the  cathedral.  He  died  iu  1551.  See  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  l/isl.  of  the  Fine 
.1  rts,  s.  v. 

Genius,  in  Roman  mythology.  The  belief  in  in- 
visible protecting  spirits,  or  beings  who  care  for  the 
welfare  of  single  persons,  is  found  among  many  people 
and  nations,  but  nowhere  was  the  doctrine  of  genii  so 
perfect  as  in  Rome;  there  there  was  a distinct  belief  in 
deities,  who  were  given  to  even'  man  from  the  time  of 
birth.  These  deities  were  worshipped  partly  on  gen- 
eral festive  days,  partly  each  for  himself.  Thus  a gen- 
ius was  especially  a protecting  spirit  of  man.  This 
belief  extended  still  further;  every  important  work 
aud  object  had  its  genius  or  genii. 

GKNIUS  ok  the  Emp Elton.  In  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Church,  one  of  the  tests  by  which  Christians 
were  detected  was,  to  require  them  to  make  oath  “by 
the  genius  or  the  fortune  of  the  emperor;”  an  oath 
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which  the  Christian*,  however  willing  to  pray  for  kings, 
constantly  refused,  as  savoring  of  idolatry.  Thus  Poly- 
carp was  required  to  swear  by  the  fortune  of  Cassar; 
and  Saturnitius  adjured  Speratus,  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
Scillila,  “ at  least  swear  by  the  genius  of  our  king;*’  to 
which  he  replied,  ** ! do  not  know  the  genius  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  world." 


(From  a Monument  at  Rome.) 

Minucius  Felix  reprobates  the  deification  of  the  em- 
peror, and  the  heathen  practice  of  swearing  by  his 
“genius”  or  “dtemon;”  and  Tertullian  says  that,  al- 
though Christians  did  not  swear  by  the  genius  of  the 
Ciesars,  they  swore  by  a more  august  oath,  “by  their 
salvation.”  We  do  not,  says  Origen,  swear  by  the  em- 
peror's fortune,  any  more  than  bv  other  reputed  deities; 
for  (as  some  at  least  think)  they  who  swear  by  his 
fortune  swear  by  his  daemon,  and  Christians  would  die 
rather  than  take  such  an  oath.— Smith,  Did.  of  Chidst. 
Bioy.  a.  v. 

Oen-Ko,  a Ruddhist  monk,  was  bom  at  Sak-Syoti 
about  A.I>.  1132.  He  introduced  a new  Ruddhist  doc- 
trine into  Japan,  which  soon  attracted  a great  number 
of  disciples.  A woman  of  the  court  of  the  mikado  was 
convened  to  this  religion,  which  circumstance  provoked 
great  excitement,  and  a sentiment  of  hatred,  mingled 
with  an  impetuous  desire  for  vengeance  in  the  heart  of 
the  mikado.  Gen-Ko  w’as  banished,  one  of  his  most 
ardent  disciples  put  to  death,  and  others  persecuted.  He 
died  A.D.  1212.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gensel,  Johans Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Annalierg,  Dec.  2,  1702.  He 
studied  at  VV  it  ten  berg.  Lcipsic,  and  Jena,  was  preacher 
in  his  native  place  in  1727,  superintendent  in  1748,  ami 
died  Sept.  0,  1762.  He  published,  Obsertatioues  Same 
(Lcipsic,  1733;  2d  ed.  1750)  :—/>«.<.  ad  Locum  Pauli  2 
Cor.  rii,  4 (1749): — De  Revtlatiwiibus  et  Revelatumum 
Modis  (eod.).  See  Dietmann,  Chursdchsische  Printer ; 
J ocher,  AUgemeines  GeUhrten- Lcxikon,  *.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Genssler,  Wiuikuk  August  Frikdrich,  a Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  March  7, 1793. 
In  1814  be  was  con-rector  at  the  lyceum  in  Saalfeld,  in 
1817  second  court-preacher  and  professor  at  the  gym- 
nasium there,  in  182t  first  court-preacher  at  Coburg,  in 
1826  general  superintendent  there,  and  died  in  1847. 
He  wrote,  Vita  Joannis  4t/uila>  (Jena,  1816): — Christ- 
lirhf  A mtsrtden  an  fest  lichen  Tayen  yrhaltm  (Coburg. 
1820): — Die  Sdctdarfeier  der  auysburgsehen  Confession 
(ibid.  1830) : — Geistliche  Retleti  bei  verschiedenen  Amts- 
terrichtungen  (I-eipsie.  1836):  — Die  Herzogliche  Hof- 
kirche  zu  Fhrenburg  in  Coburg  (Coburg,  1838).  Sk*e 
Zuchold,  liibl.  Theol.  i,  416;  Winer,  tiandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  \,m\  ii,  149, 167.  (H.P.) 

Gentile,  Luigi  Primo,  a reputable  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1606;  acquired  the  elements 
of  design  and  then  visited  Italy,  where  he  gained  a 
high  reputation.  He  resided  at  Rome  for  thirty  years, 
stirl  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  1650. 
Among  his  works  are  the  picture  of  St.  A ntonio,  in  San 
Marco,  at  Rome;  also  The  Nativity  and  St.Stefano , in 


the  Cappuccini  at  Pesaro.  One  of  his  best  productions 
is  a picture  of  The  Crucifixion , in  the  chapel  of  the 
Trinity,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Ghent.  He 
died  at  Brussels  iu  1657.  See  Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of 
the  Pirn  .4  i ts,  s.  v. 

Genual.  See  Epigonation. 

Genuflection  ( bending  of  the  knee)  indicates  a 
tem|>orary  rather  than  a permanent  act  of  adoration; 
even  as  it  describes  a bending  of  one  knee  and  not  of 
both. 

Genzken,  Karl  Ernst  Bkkxharh,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  Imrii  Dec.  5,  1811,  at  Ros- 
tock. From  1830  to  1840  he  was  pastor  at  Molin, 
ami  afterwards  at  Schwarzeubach,  where  lie  died,  Nov. 
9,  1882.  He  wrote,  Veber  die.  vonuhmsten  EinwiirJ'e 
wider  das  Wert  der  Bibelccrbreitnng  (Scbonbcrg,  1839) : 
— Festpredigteu  (Ltinoburg,  1841)  '.—Das  gate  llecht  UH- 
sere  r kirchlichen  Symbols.  (Lcipsic,  1851) : — Er kid  rung 
des  kleinen  Katechismus  Martin  Luthers  (4lh  cd.  Lttne- 
burg,  1860): — Kntwurfe  zu  Beichtredcn  (Lcipsic,  eod.). 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  417.  (R.  P.) 

Geoffrey  ok  Colihscham,  an  ecclesiastical  Anglo- 
Norman  historian,  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
13th  century.  A monk  at  Durham,  he  obtained  the 
position  of  sacristan  in  the  priory  of  Coldinghnm,  in 
Scotland.  Jle  wrote  .4  Short  History  of  the  Church  of 
Durhum.from  1152  to  1214,  which  work  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Wharton.  Raine  has  given  a more  complete 
edition  in  his  Historiee  Dunelmensis  Scriptures  Ties 
(1839).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  liiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Geoffrey  (or  Stephen)  ok  Llaxdaff,  was  broth- 
er of  Urban,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  that  see  in 
1107.  He  wrote  a Life  of  the  Welsh  saint  Telivous,  or 
Teilo,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  the  register  of  the 
Church  of  Llnndoff,  published  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  for 
the  Welsh  Manuscript  Society,  iu  1840.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Bioy.  Generals,  s.  v. ; Allihonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Geoffroi  Ramon,  a French  ecclesiastical  writer, 
lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century.  lie 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholastics,  or  master 
| professors,  of  the  school  of  Angers.  He  succeeded  in 
this  office  Marbode,  who  was  ordained  bishop  of  Rennes 
in  1096.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  excepting  that  un- 
der his  direction  the  school  of  Angers  flourished,  and 
that  he  still  lived  in  1110.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
the  belief  of  Pits,  that  Geoffroi  was  English.  There  is 
a commentary  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  Citeaux  with 
this  inscription,  Gaufridi  Jiabuiiti  super  Matt  latum. 
See  Hoefer,  None.  Bioy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Geoffroi  i»k  Bar  (Lat.  Gaufridus  tie  Barro),  a 
French  prelate,  was  bom  iu  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century.  Doctor  of  theology,  canon,  archdeacon,  and, 
after  1273,  dean  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  lie  was  appoint- 
ed cardinal  by  pope  Martin  IV,  March  23,  1281.  He 
died  at  Rome,  Aug.  21, 1283.  For  mention  of  his  writ- 
ings, see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy.  Generate,  s,  v. 

Geoffroi  i>k  Bkait.iku,  a French  hngiographer, 
was  bom  near  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century, 
lie  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  more  than  twen- 
ty years  performed  the  functions  of  almoner,  confessor, 
and  intimate  counsellor  to  Louis  IX,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  crusade  of  1248,  sharing  his  captivity, 
and  with  whom  he  returned  to  France  in  1254.  He  also 
took  part  iu  the  crusade  of  1270,  and  assisted  at  the  last 
moments  of  Louis  IX.  Returning  to  France,  he  wrote, 
by  order  of  pope  Gregory  X.  the  life  of  the  saintly  king, 
lie  died  about  1274.  Geoffroi  was  not  a polished  his- 
torian; lie  was  a religious  hagiograpber,  who  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  collecting  the  religious  customs, 
the  prayers,  the  confessions,  the  austerities  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  all  the  acts  of  piety  and  charity  which  gained 
for  him  the  title  of  saint.  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Bioy.  Gi- 
uirale , 8,  v. 

Geoffroi  Cou  dk  Ckuf  ( Collum  CervC),  a French 
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prelate,  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century. 
He  embraced  the  religious  life,  and  was  successively 
prior  of  Su  Nicaise  of  Kheims,  and  abbot  of  St.  Medard 
of  Soissons.  When  Abelard  was  confined  in  this  abbey, 
Geoffmi  loaded  him  with  kindness,  and  the  illustrious 
philosopher  caused  the  remembrance  to  be  handed  down 
t<>  |>osterity.  Geoffroi  revived  the  love  and  culture  of 
letters  in  the  convents  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
preaching  in  all  the  re-establishment  of  monastic  disci- 
pline. In  1131  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Chalons,  at 
the  wish  of  St.  Bernard,  his  friend.  Nine  years  later 
he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Sens,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
affection  for  Abelard,  he  could  not  but  adhere  to  the 
judgment  passed  against  him  by  this  assembly,  lie 
died  May  27,  1143.  Of  three  letters  written  by  him. 
the  first  is  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Clunuiceneis  of  Du- 
chesne, the  second  in  the  SpiciUgutm  of  D’Achery,  and 
the  third  in  the  Miscellanea  of  Baluze.  For  other  works 
see  Hoefer,  Souv.  Mog.  Genii  ale,  s.  v. 


i 
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Geoffroi  u'Eu,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Eu 
near  the  close  of  the  I ‘2th  century.  He  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  first  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  then  that  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  He  was  appointed  canon  of  the  Church  of 
Amiens,  and  in  1222  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  sec  of 
that  city.  He  patronized  the  celebrated  architect,  Hub- 
ert de  Luzarches,  and  caused  the  work  on  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens  to  be  completed  in  1288.  Geoffroi  died  at 
Amiens,  Nov.  25, 1236.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Buy.  (Hue- 
rale,  s.  v. 


Geoffroi  dk  Lf.vts,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century.  After  the  death 
of  Yves,  bishop  of  Chartres,  the  chapter  of  this  Church 
elected  Geoffroi  to  succeed  him.  Count  Thibault,  in- 
dignant at  this  election,  concerning  which  he  had  not 
been  consulted,  drove  the  new  bishop  from  the  city, 
and  pillaged  the  houses  of  the  canons  who  had  given 
him  their  votes.  Hubert  of  Arbrisselles  appeased  the 
count,  and  Geoffroi,  a peaceable  possessor  of  his  bishop- 
ric, was  consecrated  at  Home  by  Pascal  II.  in  1 1 Id.  He 
assisted  at  several  councils,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  eloquence.  He  had  a contest  with  Geoffroi  of 
Vendome,  relative  to  the  privileges  of  this  abbey.  If 
we  may  credit  Abelard,  the  bishop  of  Chartres  was  the 
only  one,  at  the  Council  of  Soissons,  in  112),  who  did  ' 
not  approve  the  rigor  of  which  he  was  the  object. 
Nevertheless,  twenty  years  later,  he  signed  the  con- 
demnation of  this  philosopher.  In  1127  he  accompa- 
nied Etienne  de  Scnlis,  bishop  of  Paris,  to  Home,  and  in 
1132  he  received  the  authority  of  legate,  in  which  po- 
sition he  was  obliged  to  combat  the  partisans,  in  Aqui- 
tania,  of  the  antipopc  Anacletus,  and,  with  the  aid  of  .St.  I 
Bernard,  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  subjection  of 
pope  Innocent,  duke  William,  whom  the  bishop  of  An- 
gouleme  hail  involved  in  the  schism.  He  received 
from  the  holy  see  various  missions  for  the  extirpation 
of  schism  and  heresy,  and  always  conducted  himself  in 
an  irreproachable  manner  in  the  exercise  of  these  func- 
tions. He  died  Jan.  24,  1 149.  Some  of  his  letters  and 
charters  have  been  collected  in  the  Gallia  Chritliaiui. 
See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Uiv* j.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Geoffroi  t>u  Lottocx,  a French  prelate,  was  born 
at  Le  Loroux  (Loratorium),  a town  of  Touraine,  near 
the  close  of  the  11th  century.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  knowledge  of  theology,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  publicly  taught  this  science  at  Poitiers.  In  1131  St. 
Bernard  wrote  to  engage  him  to  publicly  take  the  part 
of  Innocent  II  against  Anacletus.  In  1 136  he  was  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Bordeaux.  Allied  in  friendship  with  Gil- 
bert de  La  Purree,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  he  attempted  to 
preserve  him  at  the  Council  of  Kheims,  in  1148,  from 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Two  years  before  he  had  pre- 
sided. as  legate  of  the  holy  see,  at  the  Council  of  Beau- 
goncy,  where  the  divorce  of  Louis  the  Younger  and 
Kleonore  was  published.  He  died  at  Bordeaux,  July 
18, 1158.  Five  letters  of  his  remain,  addressed  to  Suger, 


and  collections  by  Duchesne,  Scriptorts , iv,  500-506, 
etc.  Some  manuscript  sermons  are  attributed  to  him. 
and  a commentary  on  the  first  fifty  Psalms  of  David, 
which  appears  to  belong  to  Geoffroi  de  Vendome.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Buy.  Ginerale , s.  v. 

Geoffroi  dk  P^kosxk,  a French  theologian  of  the 
12th  century,  was  one  of  the  twenty-nine  persons  com- 
mendable for  their  birth  and  knowledge,  whom  Bernard, 
on  his  voyage  to  Flanders  about  1146,  decided  to  em- 
brace the  religious  life  at  Clairvaux.  Geoffroi  became, 
later,  prior  of  this  abbey,  and  refused  the  bishopric  of 
Toumar.  He  still  lived  in  1171.  For  mention  of  his 
works,  see  Hoefer,  .Your.  Hit*/.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Geoffroi  dk  VendOmk  (Lat.  Gau/ridus  Vindodsten- 
sis),  a French  cardinal,  was  bom  at  Angers  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  11th  century,  probably  of  one  of  the  impor- 
tant families  of  Anjou.  Being  placed  while  very  young 
in  the  monastery  of  La  Trinite  de  Vendome,  be  there 
distinguished  himself  by  his  firmness  of  character  ant! 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  so  that  he  was  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  novitiate  to  the  dignity  of  abbot.  Aug. 
21, 1093.  The  year  following  he  went  to  Home,  where 
Urban  II  made  him  a cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  Pri- 
ttsque.  Iii  1094  he  was  at  Saumur  among  the  prelates 
charged  by  the  pope  with  acquitting  Foulques  of  Anjou. 
In  1095  he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  and  in 
1097  was  found  at  the  Council  of  Saintes.  In  1115 
Geoffmi  engaged  in  a quarrel  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Au- 
bin  of  Angers.  The  legate  Umbald  called  him.  in  1126, 
to  the  Council  of  Orleans,  but  he  responded  to  him  that 
an  abbot  of  Vendome,  vassal  of  the  holy  see,  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  pope,  and  not  those  of  a bishop  or  any 
other  apostolic  mandatory.  He  was  endowed  with 
brilliant  qualities,  and  would  have  occupied  the  highest 
positions  in  the  Church  had  he  been  less  imperious  and 
sullen.  He  died  at  Angers,  March  26, 1132.  His  writ- 
ings were  collected  and  published,  in  1610,  by  P.  Sir- 
moml  This  collection  offers  five  books  of  letters,  six 
treatises  upon  various  dogmatic  subjects,  hymns,  and 
sermons.  The  matter  which  he  most  often  treated  of 
was  that  of  investitures.  A Comment aire  sur  let  I'tatntes 
is  unpublished  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  a r. 

Geoffroi  (or  Godefroi)  de  St.  Victor,  a French 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  12th  century,  was  canon  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  at  Paris,  but  information  con- 
cerning his  life  is  wanting,  except  that  he  taught  liter- 
ature and  philosophy  for  a long  time  before  retiring  to 
the  cloister.  Some  regard  him  as  the  same  person  as  a 
sub-prior  of  St.  Barbe,  bearing  the  same  name,  and  of 
whom  several  letters  were  published  by  D.  Martene. 
Various  works  of  the  canon  of  St.  Victor  exist  iu  man- 
uscript at  the  Imperial  Library;  for  further  mention 
sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  Buy.  Generate,  a v. 

Geoffroi  nc  Vigkois,  a French  chronicler  of  the 
12th  century,  was  bom  at  Clermont  d’Excideuil  (Peri- 
gord)  about  1140.  He  was  educated  at  Limoges,  and 
there  received  the  monkish  consecration  in  1159,  was 
ordained  priest  at  Bencvent,  abbey  of  Marche  du  Li- 
mousin, in  1 167,  by  Gerand,  bishop  of  Cahors,  and  ap- 
pointed prior  of  Vigeois,  in  Lower  Limousin,  June  14. 
1178.  The  details  of  his  life  are  found  only  in  his  his- 
tory, and  in  a most  import^t  one  upon  the  history*  of 
l’erigord  and  Limousin.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Buy.  G«- 
n irate,  a v. 

Geomancy  (from  yrj,  the  earth,  and  pavriin,  dir- 
inti/ion),  one  of  the  four  kimls  of  dirinatian  (q.  v.)  men- 
tioned by*  Varro. 

George  is  the  name  of  numerous  early  ecclesiastics, 
among  whom  we  specify:  (1)  The  second  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  by  that  name,  A.D.  cir.  611;  (2)  first  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch  by  that  name.  A.D.  cir.  645;  (3)  pa- 
triarch of  the  Nestorians,  A.D.  660 : (4)  second  patriarch 
of  Antioch  by  that  name,  A.D.  cir.  680;  (5)  the  forty- 
fourth  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  first  patriarch  of 
that  name,  A.D.  678-683. 

George  Amybcza,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom 
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at  Trebizond  near  the  commencement  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. He  was  esteemed  by  John  PaUeolngus  II,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
Council  of  Florence  in  1439.  On  his  return  to  Trebi- 
zond, he  performed  historical  duties  for  David,  the  em- 
peror. After  the  taking  of  Trebizond  by  the  Turks,  in 
1461,  he  was  in  favor  with  the  sultan,  Mahomet  II,  and 
obtained  nn  important  place  in  the  seraglio.  He  died 
about  1465,  having  embraced  Mohammedanism.  He 
wrote  a work  entitled,  .4  </  Demetrium  Nauplis  Ductm, 
etc.,  directed  against  the  union  of  the  two  churches,  from 
which  Allntius  has  given  extracts  in  his  Dt  Consensu 
Utriusque  Bcclesia.  See  Iloefer,  A 'one.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v. 

George  OF  Cyprus  (afterwards  called  Gregory ), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  born  in  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century.  He  occupied  an  important  posi- 
tion at  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Androuicus  Pakeologus  the  elder,  in  1282.  He  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  and  revived  the  Attic 
dialect,  which  had  for  a long  time  fallen  into  disuse. 
Under  the  reign  of  Michael  Pakeologus,  father  of  An- 
drouicus,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  which  Michael  greatly  desired.  But 
the  accession  of  Andronicus,  who  was  opposed  to  this 
union,  modified  his  sentiments.  At  the  death  of  Jo-  ! 
seph,  Androuicus  was  called  to  the  vacant  see.  The 
emperor,  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  troubles 
concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a 
schism  caused  by  the  deposition  of  Arsenius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  1266,  wished  to  place  a layman  in 
the  position;  therefore  George  was  rabidly  advanced 
through  the  various  degrees  of  monk,  deacon,  priest, 
and  consecrated  patriarch  in  April,  1'283,  under  the  name  j 
of  Gregory.  The  Armenians  at  first  refused  to  recog- 
nise him,  and  at  length  were  excommunicated  by  him.  1 
He  severely  prosecuted  the  adherents  of  John  Bcccua, 
or  Veccus,  ex -patriarch,  and  zealous  advocate  of  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  senti- 
ment appeared  particularly  dangerous  to  Gregory.  He 
expressed  his  opinions  upon  this  subject  in  a book,  en- 
titled, *£x$«<r<c  too  ropov  ri)e  iri<rre<*>c.  which  excited 
so  much  opposition  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
sec  in  1289.  and  accordingly  retired  to  a monastery.  He  j 
died  the  following  year,  and  his  death  is  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  chagrin.  For  mention  of  numer- 
ous other  works,  see  Iloefer,  Xonc.  liiog . Gintrule , s.  v. 

George  (Saint),  sumamed  Mthatsmioki,  abbot 
of  Mtha-Tsminda,  was  born  in  Thrialot  about  1014.  He 
was  at  the  age  of  seven  years  consecrated  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  Curried  to  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks, 
who  took  him  prisoner  in  1021,  he  remained  there 
twelve  years,  and  obtained  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  and  the  Greek  language.  Returning  to 
Georgia,  he  entered  a monastery,  from  which  he  went 
forth  privately  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
afterwards  to  Mt.  Athos,  where  in  seven  years  he  trans- 
lated a large  part  of  the  Bible  into  the  Georgian  lan- 
guage. The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  analo- 
gous occupation.  He  composed  a life  of  St.  Kuthvmius, 
some  theological  treatises,  and  translated  a large  num- 
ber of  works  of  the  Greek  fathers.  About  1051  he  be- 
came abbot  of  the  Georgian  convent  of  Mt.  Athos,  called 
Mtha-Tsminda,  which  he  repaired  with  the  funds  fur- 
uished  bv  the  emperor  Constantine  Monomachus.  King 
Bagrad  IV  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Mingrelia,  but 
he  declined,  and  even  abandoned  the  office  of  nbl>ot,  re- 
tiring to  a monastery  In  Taurus.  In  1059,  king  Bagrad 
put  him  in  charge  of  the  education  of  his  son,  George 
II.  St.  George  died  about  1072.  His  festival  is  cele- 
brated Juue  28  or  29.  Sec  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 


tins,  and  became  archbishop  of  Nicomedia.  Several 
of  his  homilies  and  three  of  his  hvmn9  are  found  iu  the 
Novum  A uctarium  of  Combefis,  vol.  i.  Combefis  con- 
founded the  author  with  George  the  Piaidian.  Among 
the  unpublished  works  of  George  we  mention  a chroni- 
cle, but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  this  and 
the  chronicles  of  the  other  Georges.  See  Iloefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

George  thk  Sinner  (* A/iaprwXoc),  a Byzantine 
chronicler,  lived  near  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 
He  wrote  a chronicle  which  extended  from  the  crea- 
tion down  to  the  reign  of  Michael  III,  son  of  Theophi- 
lus  and  Theodora.  This  man  must  not  be  confounded 
with  other  Georges  who  also  wrote  chronicles,  as  George 
Ccdrenus,  George  Svnccllus,  George  of  Nicomedia,  and 
George  the  Monk.  The  chronicle  of  George  was  copied 
by  Ccdrenus,  Theophanus,  and  Michael  Glvcas.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

George  (Keorkh)  I,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  succeed- 
ed Soghomon  A.D.  792.  He  died  in  795,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  II.  See  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gintrule, 
s.  v. 

George  II,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  was  born  at 
Karnhi.  Educated  in  the  patriarchal  palace,  he  was 
raised  to  the  patriarchate  in  876,  after  the  death  of 
Zachary'  III.  He  was  a prudent  man,  who  governed 
well  his  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  signers 
of  the  petition  addressed  to  the  caliph,  requesting  the 
title  of  king  for  the  prince  Achod,  governor  of  Armenia. 
Being  sent  as  ambassador  by  Scmpad,  successor  of 
Achod,  to  Afshin,  the  Arab  general  who  came  to  in- 
vade Armenia,  ho  was  retained  as  a captive,  and  did 
not  regain  his  liberty  until  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  and  by  means  of  a ransom.  He  died  in  897.  He 
is  the  author  of  a letter  addressed  to  John,  a Syrian 
patriarch,  in  which  he  exposes  the  rites  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church.  His  successor  was  Maclulots  II  ( Klivard - 
zetsi).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gintrule,  s.  v. 

George  III  was  tiorn  at  Lorhi,  and  occupied  the 
patriarchal  see  of  Armenia  from  1071  to  1073.  When 
Gregory  II  had  abdicated,  in  order  to  retire  to  the 
Black  Mountain,  in  the  Taurus,  George,  who  had  been 
his  secretary',  was  elected  patriarch.  Irritated  because 
a great  number  of  priests  still  addressed  Gregory'  II  a9 
the  true  patriarch,  he  treated  with  great  severity  those 
who  denied  the  regularity  of  his  election.  Being  de- 
posed in  1073,  he  retired  to  Tarsus,  where  he  soon  after 
ended  his  days.  Gregory  II  took  the  place  which 
George  III  had  occupied  for  two  years.  See  Hoefer, 
A out’.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Georgel,  Jean  Francois,  a French  ecclesinstic  and 
diplomatist,  was  born  at  Ilruybres,  Lorraine,  Jnn.  19, 
1731.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  order,  taught,  with  some 
success,  rhetoric  and  mathematics,  in  the  colleges  of 
Pont-a-Mousson,  Dijon,  and  Slrasburg,  and  later  be- 
came secretary  to  Rohan,  ambassador  to  Vienna.  In 
1774  he  became  vicar -general,  and  administered  the 
diocese  of  Strasburg.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Frei- 
burg, and  occupied  himself  in  editing  hi9  Mtmoires, 
until  the  graini-prior  of  Malta  called  him  to  his  aid. 
He  refused  a bishopric,  preferring  the  office  of  vicar- 
general  of  Vosges,  and  a quiet  dwelling  in  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Bruyitres,  where  he  died,  Nov.  14,  1813, 
leaving  six  volumes  of  memoirs  in  MS.,  published  by 
his  nephew  (Paris,  1817  or  1820).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Gintrule , s.  v. 

Georges  (or  Georgen),  nn  ecclesiastic  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Metz,  was  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St.  Kucaire  of 
that  city,  in  1788.  He  died  about  18-18,  while  holding 
the  position  of  grand  chorister  of  the  cathedral  of  Nancy 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 


George  or  Nicomktha,  a Byzantine  theologian, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century,  was 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  great  church  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Pho- 


Georgea,  Dominique,  a French  theologian,  wa- 
bom  at  Cutri,  near  I,ongwy,  Lorraine,  in  1613.  Hi 
completed  his  course  of  philosophy  at  the  College  ol 
the  Jesuits  at  Pont-h-Mousson,  entered  orders,  and  was 
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appointed,  in  1637,  curate  of  Circourt.  Some  time  after 
he  returned  to  Paris,  went  into  the  community  of  St, 
Nicolaa-du-Chardonnet,  and  later  into  the  abbey  of  the 
reformed  Cistercians.  At  the  age  of  forty  yeans  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  abbey  of  Vnl  Richer.  In  1664 
he  was  sent  with  the  abbot  of  I .a  Trappe  to  Rome,  to 
solicit  a general  reform  of  the  order  of  Citeaux.  On 
his  return  ho  established  this  reform  in  his  abbey  at 
Val  Richer,  which  was  a course  of  such  extreme  auster- 
ity that  many  were  unable  to  follow  it,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  modify  it.  He  died  Nov.  8, 1693.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  .You  r.  IS  toy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Georgi,  Christian  Sigmund,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian. was  bom  at  Luckau,  July  20,  1701.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  and  commenced  his  academical  career 
in  1723,  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  1736,  professor 
of  theology  in  1743,  and  was  honored  with  the  doctor- 
ate of  divinity  in  1748.  He  died  Sept.  C,  1771,  leaving 
I)e  Chaldaosyrismis , Rabbinismis  et  Persismis  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1726) : — De  Fbrttismis,  Xoci  Test.  (ibid.  1726- 
27): — De  Dialecio  Xori  Testament*  (ibid.  1730): — De 
I dial  iris  mis  Xoci  Test.  (ibid,  cod.) : — De  Purilale  Xoci 
Tftl.  (ibid.  1731) : — De  Latinismis  Gracee  Xoci  Faderit 
(ibid.  1732): — 1 'indicia  Xoci  T f st  ament  i ah  Ebraismis 
(eod.) : — f/ierocriticus  Xoci  Testament*  (1733): — De 
D^SIO  ad  Varios  Vet.  et  Xoci  Test.  Istcos  Illustrandos 
(1734),  etc.  For  a full  list  of  his  writings,  amounting 
to  seventy -two,  see  During,  /We  gelehrten  Tkeologen 
Deutschland s,  s.  v. ; J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-I^xi- 
kon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Georgian  Version.  See  Russia,  Vkrsioxs  ok. 

Georgio,  Anoi.Pit  a S.,  a Piarist,  was  liorn  in  1681, 
in  Moravia.  In  1695  he  joined  his  order,  was  its  gen- 
eral in  1724,  and  died  as  bishop  of  Rnab,  Nov.  24, 1743. 
lie  wrote,  1?,  i.  e.  teacher  and  witness  (Frank- 

fort, 1711 ; a work  written  in  Hebrew  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews,  which  lie  had  formerly  published  in 
Latin  at  Vienna,  1709): — Die.  Psalmen  Davids  mil  einer 
ErUdrung  und  Phraseologie  des  Ilrbriiischm  Textes  (Vi- 
enna, 1737).  See  Jochor,  Allgemcincs  Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Georgius,  Ambinias,  a Capuchin  preacher,  who 
died  at  Paris  in  1657,  is  the  author  of  Tertullianus  Rc- 
dicicus  (Paris,  1646  50,  3 vols.) : — Theologia  Pauli 
Trina  (ibid.  1649-50,3  vols.).  Sec  Bernard  it  Bouonia, 
Bibl.  Capucciuontm ; J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 1 .ex- 
ikon , a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Georgina,  Dominicus,  the  younger,  librarian 
to  cardinal  Imperialis,  and  chaplain  to  pope  Benedict 
XIV,  died  at  Rome,  Aug.  20,  1747.  He  wrote,  De 
Antiquis  Italic  M et rojtolibus  (Rome,  1722) : — De  Litur- 
gia  ltomani  Pontificis  (1731,2  vols.): — De  Monogram- 
mate  Christi  (1738): — A nnalium  Eeclesiaslicorum  Ccrs, 
Ba  onii  (Lucca,  1740) : — 1 'it a Xicotai  l'  Pont.  Marimi 
ad  Fidem  Veterum  Monu  mentor  urn,  etc.  (1742): — Mar- 
tgrologium  Adonis  .4 rchiejnscopi  Viennensis  (1745).  See 
Baumgarten,  Hallische  Bibliolhek,  vi,  436;  Juchor,  All- 
gemcines  Gelehrten-I.exikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  llandbueh  der 
theoi  Lit.  i,  539, 675, 813, 91 4.  (B.  P.) 

Georgius.  Ignatius,  a Benedictine,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  is  the  author 
of  Paulas  A jtostolus  in  Mari  (Venice,  1 730).  See  Baum- 
garten, Merktourdige  Bucher , viii,  157 ; Walch,  Bibl. 
Theoi.  iii,  454;  Jocber,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-I.exikon , 
s.  v.;  Winer,  llandbueh  der  theoi.  Lit.  i,  569.  (B.  P.) 

Gerald,  abl>ot  and  bishop  of  Mayo,  is  believed  to 
have  been  of  Saxon  lineage,  and  to  have  accompanied 
Colman  from  Lindisfarne  in  664.  He  is  commemo- 
rated on  March  13.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a.  v. 

Geraldini,  Alessandro,  a Neapolitan  prelate, 
first  bishop  of  Hispaniola,  afterwards  San  Domingo, 
then  llayti,  was  born  in  1455  at  Amelia  (Umbria).  lie 
belonged  to  a noble  family,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 


service  of  Spain.  His  brother  having  been  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Francis  II,  duke  of  Brittany,  Alessandro  ac- 
companied him,  and  remained  in  France  until  Septem- 
ber, 1488.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  appointed 
tutor  of  the  princesses,  and  obtained  aid  for  Christopher 
Columbus  for  his  voyage  of  discovery.  He  was  after- 
wards charged  with  several  diplomatic  missions.  He 
first  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Volterra,  then  of  Monte 
Cervino  (1494).  In  1520  he  was  appointed  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Hispaniola.  He  immediately  repaired  to  hia 
new  diocese,  where  he  employed  himself  with  true  evan- 
gelical zeal  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1525.  For 
mention  of  his  works,  sec  Uoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  GiniraU , 
«.r. 

Gerard  ok  Douay,  third  Ron  of  Waittur  III,  lord 
of  Douay,  lived  in  the  13th  century.  He  was  priest 
and  canon  of  the  Church  of  Senlis,  and  bishop  of 
Chalnus-sur-Marnc.  He  met  at  Douay,  Oct.  17,  1206, 
with  the  bishops  of  Arras  and  Tournay,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  body  of  St.  Amc,  which  the  three  bishops 
bore  upon  their  shoulders  from  the  Church  of  St.  Ame 
of  Douay  to  a small  hill  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
city  upon  the  road  to  Arras.  He  was  one  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  abbey  of  Cheminon,  to  which  he  left  a 
goodly  number  of  manuscripts.  He  resigned  his  bish- 
opric in  1215,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Touasaint, 
near  Chalons,  where  he  died  some  years  later.  See 
Hocfer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginitale,  s.  v. 

Gerard  (Saint)  or  Hungary,  was  born  in  the 
Venetian  States,  and  while  very*  young  entered  a mon- 
astery. By  the  permission  of  his  superiors  he  set  out 
for  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  |>as»- 
ing  through  Hungary,  the  king,  St. Stephen,  touched  by 
his  piety,  gave  to  him  the  bishopric  of  Chon  ad.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  apostolic  zeal  and  his  great 
strictness.  After  the  death  of  St.  Stephen  he  suffered 
great  persecution,  and  was  at  last  assassinated  by  order 
of  a nobleman  of  the  country.  In  Roman  martyrology 
be  is  styled  the  a|iost]e  of  Hungary.  His  death  oc- 
curred Sept.  24,  1047.  See  Hoofer,  Xour.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Gerard  of  Liege,  a Dominican,  was  born  about 
1220.  lie  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  Fele-Dieu, 
and  died  about  1270.  He  wrote  several  religious  works. 
De  Doetrinu  Cordis  gained  great  popularity,  as  attested 
by  the  large  number  of  manuscripts.  It  was  published 
several  times,  and  translated  into  French  by  W.  Caouk 
(Douay,  1601;  Lyons,  1608).  II  is  Sermons  and  De 
Testamento  Christi,  w ith  others  of  his  w ritings,  are  for- 
gotten. Sec  Hocfer,  Xour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gerard  (Saint)  ok  Tool,  was  bom  in  935,  of  a 
patrician  family.  While  very  young  he  entered  the 
chapter  of  St.  Peter  of  Cologne,  his  native  city,  in  ordeT 
to  pursue  bis  studies,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eigbt 
was  promoted  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Toul.  Consecrated 
at  Treves  in  968,  and  enthroned  the  same  year,  lie  led 
an  upright,  charitable,  and  studious  life,  and  devoted 
himself  very  closely  to  the  instruction  of  the  numerous 
pupils  under  his  care.  He  labored  throughout  his  dio- 
cese, scattering  the  word  of  God,  and  aiding  those  of 
his  subjects  who  were  impoverished  by  war  or  pesti- 
lence. He  spent  as  little  time  as  possible  at  the  impe- 
rial court,  notwithstanding  the  wish  of  Otho  11  to  the 
contrary.  He  visited  Rome,  and  in  company  with 
twelve  |>ersons  who  travelled  on  foot  in  procession,  went 
from  Toul  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  PauL, 
the  principal  object  of  their  devotion.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  be  found  the  nobility  had  risen  up  against  the 
episcopal  power,  which  he  had  committed  to  the  hands 
of  his  brother.  Gerard  died  April  22,  994.  was  canon- 
ized fifty-seven  years  afterwards,  and  pope  Leo  IX,  Oct. 
22, 1051,  removed  his  remains.  See  Hocfer,  Xour.  Biog. 
Generate,  a.  v. 

Gerard  ok  Zutpiien  (or  r»E  Zerbolt),  a Dutch 
ascetic  writer,  a disciple  of  Gerard  Groot,  was  bom  in 
1367.  and  reared  in  the  society  of  the  Brothers  of  Com- 
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mon  Life,  lie  died  in  131*8,  leaving  two  treatises:  De 
Reformatione  Yirium  A nim(r,  ami  De  Spiritualibus  .1  s- 
caisiombus  (Paris,  149*2;  Cologne,  1579;  and  in  the  Bib- 
HotAique  dts  Peres,  Cologne,  1C18).  Sec  Hocfer,  Xour. 
libxj.  Gineralr,  % v. 

Gerard,  John.  See  Gerhard,  Johann. 

Gerards,  Makk,  n reputable  Flemish  painter,  en- 
graver, and  architect,  also  an  illuminator  and  n design- 
er, flourished  about  1500.  lie  went  to  England  about 
1580,  and  was  appointed  painter  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
As  a designer,  he  executed  a set  of  fourteen  plates  on 
the  Passion  of  Christ.  He  died  in  1598.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  an  able  architect,  but  none  of  his  works 
are  mentioned.  See  Spooner,  Bing,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  s.  v. 

Geraslmus,  a celebrated  anchorite  of  Palestine 
towards  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  was  a native  of 
Lydia,  who  embraced  the  views  of  Theodosius  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  was  restored  to  the  true  faith  by  Euthv- 
mius.  He  founded  a large  laura  near  the  Jordan,  char- 
acterized by*  extreme  austerity,  and  died  there,  March 
5,  A.D.  475.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bing.  s.  v. 

Geraud,  Saint,  bom  at  Aurillac  about  855,  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  families  of  Auvergne,  was  lord  of 
the  southern  part  of  Upper  Auvergne,  and  his  domains 
extended  nearly  to  Pcrigord  and  Aquitania.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  sacred  books,  and  finally 
designed  to  withdraw  to  a cloister  and  devote  all  his 
wealth  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  was  deterred  from 
this  by  Gansbertus,  bishop  of  Culiors.  In  894  he  found- 
ed, at  Aurillnc,  a convent,  under  the  control  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  attempted  in  vain  the  building  of  a cathe- 
dra!. His  piety  led  him  to  undertake  numerous  pil- 
grimages to  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  ami  St.  Paul.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  seven  voyages  to  Rome,  and  to  have 
traversed  LTpper  Italy.  Reluming  from  one  of  these 
journeys,  be  died  at  St.  Cirgues,  near  Figeac,  Oct.  3, 909, 
having  freed  all  his  slaves.  His  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence gained  for  him  a great  reputation,  and  legends 
attribute  to  liim  a great  number  of  miracles,  |>crformcd 
both  during  his  lilb  and  after  his  death.  See  Hocfer, 
.Your.  Bing.  Gittirale,  s.  v. 

Gerber,  Christian,  n German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Gomitz.  March  27,  1660.  He  studied  at  Zeitz  and 
Leipsic, and  having  completed  his  education  at  Dresden, 
became  pastor  of  Roth-Schonberg  in  1685,  and  at  Ix>ck- 
witz  in  1690.  He  continued  his  studies,  at  the  same 
time  practicing  medicine.  His  last  years  were  full  of 
religious  controversies.  He  died  March  24, 1781.  His 
principal  works  are,  llistorie  der  K irchcn-Ceremonim  in 
Sachsen  (Dresden,  1723) : — llistorie  der  Wiedergebornen 
in  Sachsen  (ibid.  1725,  1726,  4 parts): — Geheimnisse  de s 
Reiches  Unties  (2  j tarts).  See  Wilier,  llandhuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  C27 ; ii,  3G4 ; .Richer,  A Ugemeines  Gelehtien- 
Ixxihm,  s.  v. ; Koch,  Ueschichte  dts  deulschen  Kirchen- 
liedrs,  iv,  275  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Gerberoy,  Richard  dk,  a French  prelate,  was  in 
1192  dean  of  the  church  at  Amiens,  and  in  1204  became 
bishop  of  that  see.  It  was  during  his  episcopacy*,  in 
1206,  that  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  is  reputed  to 
have  been  conveyed  from  Constantinople  to  Amiens  byr 
n crusader  named  Wallott  de  Sarton.  He  died  in  1210. 
One  of  his  contemporaries,  Richard  de  Fournival,  at- 
tributes to  him  various  works,  among  others,  a book 
entitled  De  Quatuor  Yirtutibus  et  de  Are  Maria,  which 
apiwar  to  be  lost.  See  Hocfer,  A'ot/r.  Biog.  Generate, 
*»  v. 

Gerbot.Oi.YMfK  Philippe,  a French  prelate,  was 
Imrn  in  1798.  He  lent  his  aid  to  the  journal  V Avenir 
until  it  was  censured  by  Gregory  XVI,  and  wrote  for 
L’Cnieersite  Catholique,  a monthly*  review,  founded  bv 
M.  Bonnet ty*,  a scries  of  articles  on  the  philosophy  of 
religion  which  were  quite  noteworthy.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  vicar- general  of  M.  de  Salinis  (bishop  of 
Amiens),  was  appointed  bishop  of  Perpignan,  Dec.  19, 


j 1853,  consecrated  June  29  of  the  following  year,  and 
died  in  1804.  He  become  known  to  the  public  as  one 
of  taroennais*  assistants  in  editing  the  journal  L'A  cenir 
in  1830;  but  before  that  time  lie  bad  already  published 
I)es  Doctrines  Philosophiques  sur  la  Certitude  dans  see 
Reports  avec  les  Fondements  de  la  Theologie  (Paris,  182G). 
In  1831  lie  published,  Coup  d'lKil  stir  la  Controrerse 
Chretienne,  and  Considerations  sur  le  Dogmt  Ginirul  de 
la  Piete  Cathalique.  More  important  is  his  I'Fsquisse 
de  Rome  Chretienne  (1844-60,  3 vols.).  .See  L'Unieer- 
site  Cutholique  (1833-34) ; I^imennais,  .4  fa  ires  de  Rome 
(Paris,  1835);  Arboux,  in  Liclitenberger,  Encyclop.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gerbi,  Evangelista,  a Franciscan  of  Pistoja,  who 
died  at  Rome,  Feb.  3, 1598,  is  the  author  of,  Della  Con- 
rersinne  del  Peccatore  ( Florence,  1578) : — II  Cinque  Gior- 
ni  della  Creazione  (1579) : — Breve  Esposizione  del  Salmo 
Ixrii  (1579): — Scrmoni  xv  sopra  il  Salmo  cix  (Rome, 
1583):  — Ixzioni  xii  sopra  Abacuc  Profeta  (1585): — 
I.ezioni  sopra  la  Cantica  (1589).  See  Zaccaria,  Bib/. 
Pisioj,;  J ocher.  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-  Ixxikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Gere,  Jolts  AvKRV,D.D.,a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
■ ister,  was  bom  at  Chester,  Mass.,  April  8, 1799.  lie  was 
j converted  in  1820;  joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  in 
! 1823;  and  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  East  Baltimore  and 
; Central  Pennsylvania  Conferences,  served  the  most  re- 
| sponsible  appointments.  He  was  a delegate  four  times 
to  the  General  Conference,  viz.,  1840,  18-14,  1852, 187*2. 

| He  died  at  Shicksbiuny,  Pa.,  June  3, 1874.  Mr.  Gere 
! was  fearless,  yet  humble,  a man  of  prayer  nud  power, 
strong  in  intellect,  and  energetic.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1875,  p.3l ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, s.  v. 

Geree,  John,  a Puritan  divine,  bom  in  1G00,  was 
minister  of  St.  Alban’s  in  1G45,  in  1G49  of  St.  Faith's, 
London,  and  died  in  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  in  Feb- 
ruary' of  same  year.  He  published,  Vindicia  Ecclesice 
A nglicana  (1644),  some  Sermons,  etc.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer,  A u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Gerhard,  Karl  Tiikodor,  a Lutheran  theologian 
j of  Germany,  was  born  at  Breslau,  Sept.  17,  1773.  In 
I 1800  he  was  pastor  at  his  native  place,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death,  Nov.  25,  1841.  lie  published, 
Predigten  (Breslau,  1835,2  vols.): — Gebete  am  Morgen 
j unit  .1  bend  (1839).  See  Winer,  llandhuch  der  theol.  Lit. 

1 ii,  136, 257,  373 ; Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol.  i,  419.  (B.  P.) 

Gerhardt,  David  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  theo- 
j logian  of  Germany,  was  born  May  9,  1734.  lie  studied 
j at  Halle,  was  preacher  at  Breslau  in  1759,  pastor  pri- 
mnrius  and  professor  in  1778,  member  of  consistory  in 
1780,  and  died  Aug.  30,  1808.  lie  wrote,  De  Audori- 
tate  A rc/arologiie  (Halle,  1757): — Dictum  Johanneum  1 
Epist.  5,7  (Breslau,  17G4),  besides  a number  of  Sermons. 
See  During,  Die  deulschen  Kanzelredner,  p.  G2  sq. ; Wi- 
ner, llandhuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  27 1 ; ii,  290.  (B.  P.) 

Gerhauser,  Johann  Balthasar,  a Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  *24,  17G6, 
and  died  at  Dillingcn  in  1823,  a professor  of  theology 
and  dirretor  of  the  clerical  seminary  there.  He  wrote, 
j Veber  die  Psalmen  (Munich,  1817):  — Charaktcr  und 
Theologie  des  Ajmstels  Pauli  ( Eaudsbut,  181G).  Sec 
Winer,  JlanJbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  81, 294.  (B.  P.) 

Gerizim,  Mount.  Wc  extract  some  further  par- 
| ticulars  from  Biidcker’s  Syria  and  Palest,  p.  334. 

“Mt.  Gerizim  rises  to  a height  a little  less  above  the 
sea-lovel  than  Mt.  Ebal  (which  Is  2VS6  feet  high).  It  Is 
composed  nlnioet  entirely  of  nmnmnlitic  limestone  (ter- 
tiary  formation).  The  summit  consists  of  a large  plateau, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  nt  the  north  end  of  which 
: are  the  ruins  of  n castle.  The  building,  ns  a castle,  was 
’ probably  erected  In  Justinian's  time,  although  the  walls, 

‘ five  to  ten  feet  thick,  consisting  of  drafted  blocks,  may 
possibly  Itching  to  a still  older  structure.  The  castle 
forms  n large  square,  and  is  flunked  with  towers.  On 
the  east  slue  arc  remains  of  several  chambers,  one  of 
which  has  a Greek  cross  over  the  door.  Near  the  burial- 
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Mt.  Qeriztm,  from  the  North-east. 


the  plntcna  the  Samaritans  point  oat  a 
projecting  rock  a*  having  once  been  the 
rite  of  the  nllnr  of  their  temple.  Over  the 
wholo  mountain-top  are  scattered  numer- 
ous cisterns  nnd  smaller  paved  platforms, 
resembling  the  places  of  prayer  on  the  nrea 
of  the  llarnm  at  Jerusalem.  'The  whole 
surface  bears  traces  of  having  once  been 
coveted  with  houses.  Towards  the  east 
there  are  several  paved  terraces.  At  the 
south-east  corner,  the  spot  where  Abraham 
was  about  to  slay  Isnnc  is  pointed  out. 
Near  it,  to  the  north-west,  there  nre  some 
curious  ronnd  steps.  The  summit  com- 
mands a noble  prospect:  to  the  east  lies 
the  plain  of  Bl-Mukhnn,  hounded  by  gentle 
hills,  with  the  village  of  Askar  lying  on  the 
north  side,  nnd  that  of  Kefr  Knllin  on  the 
south : farther  to  the  east  is  Riijib.  The 
valley  to  the  south  is  Wady  Awarteli,  to 
the  cast,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  among  which  Kehy  Oslta 
towers  conspicuously.  Towards  the  north 
the  Great  llermon  is  visible,  but  the 
•treater  part  of  the  view  in  tills  direction 
Is  shut  ont  by  Mt.  Bbni.  Towards  the 
west  the  valleys  nnd  hills  slope  away  to 
the  blue  baud  of  the  distant  Mediterra- 
nean." 

The  following  description  of  this 
memorable  site  is  from  the  most  recent 


ground  to  the  north-cast  rise*  the  Moslem  wely  of  Skeik 
GMnim,  nnd  on  the  north  side  of  the  castlo  there  is  n 
large  reservoir.  Of  the  church  which  ouce  stood  here, 
the  lowest  foundations  ouly  are  extant.  It  was  an  oc- 
tagonal building  with  an  apse  towards  the  east,  having 
its  main  entrance  on  the  north,  and  chapels  on  five  sides. 
To  the  south  of  the  castle  arc  walls  mid  cisterns,  and 
there  is  a paved  way  running  from  north  to  south.  Some 
massive  substructions  a little  below  the  castle,  to  the 
south,  nre  showu  ns  the  stones  of  the  nltnr  which  Joshua 
is  said  to  have  erected  here  (viii,  30-32).  In  the  centre  of 


and  trustworthy  account  (Cornier,  Tent  Work  in  Palett. 
i,  62  sq.) : 

“South  of  Nablus  rises  the  rocky  nnd  steep  shonider 
of  Gerizim.  The  mountain  is  L-shaped : the  highest 
ridge  (2S4S.S  feet  above  the  sea)  rnns  north  and  south, 
nml  a lower  ridge  projects  westwards  from  it.  The  top 
Is  nbout  1000  feet  above  the  bottom  of  tho  valley  east  Of 
Shechem.  As  compared  with  other  Judienn  mountains, 
tile  oniline  of  Gerizim  is  very  tine;  the  lower  part  con- 
sists of  white  chalk,  which  (ins  been  quarried,  leaving 
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hu^e  caverns  visible  above  the  proves  which  clothe  the 
fool  of  the  bill.  Above  this  formation  comes  the  dark- 
blue  nnmtnnliiic  limestone,  barren  and  covered  with 
shingle,  rising  in  ledges  and  long  slopes  to  the  summit. 
The  whole  of  the  northern  face  of  the  mountain  abounds 
with  springs,  the  largest  of  which,  with  ruins  of  a little 
Roman  shrine  to  its  genius,  was  close  to  our  camp. 

“In  ascending  to  tho  summit  of  ihe  western  spur  of 
Gerizim,  by  the  oath  up  the  gully  behind  our  camp,  the 
contrast  was  striking  between  the  bright  green  of  the 
gardens,  dotted  with  red  pomegranate  blossoms,  aud  the 
steel-gray  of  the  barren  slope.  Killing  eastwards  and 
gradually  asceuding,  \vc  flret  reached  the  little  dry  stone 
enclosures  and  the  oven  used  during  the  Passover.  There 
arc  scattered  stones  round,  but  no  distinct  ruins  of  any 
buildings;  the  place  Is  called  Lozch  or  Ltiz,  hut  the  rea- 
son of  this  appears  to  have  escajied  notice.  The  titlo  is 
of  Samaritan  origin,  and  Is  due  to  their  view  that  Geri- 
zim is  the  real  site  of  Bethel  or  I.uz,  the  scene  of  Jacob's 
vision. 

“The  highest  part  of  the  mouutnln  Is  covered  by  the 
mins  of  Justinian's  fortress,  built  A.D.  533,  iu  the  midst 
of  which  stands  Zeno's  church,  constructed  in  A.D.  474. 
The  foundations  alone  are  visible,  showing  an  octagon 
with  its  entrance  on  the  north,  aud  remains  of  six  side 
chattels : the  fortress  is  a rectangle,  ISO  feet  east  and  west, 
230  north  and  south,  with  towers  at  the  comers ; thnt  on 
the  south-west  being  now  a little  mosque  dedicated  to 
Sheik  Qhauirn,  who  is,  according  to  tho  Samaritans, 
Shechetn  the  son  of  Hamor.  The  fortress  walls  are  built 
of  those  constantly  recurring  drafted  stones  which  are 
often  loosely  described  as  Jewish  or  Phoenician  masonry, 
though  the  practiced  eye  soon  discriminates  between  the 
origiuui  style  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  rude 
rustic  bosses  of  the  Byzautiues  and  Crusaders. 

“A  large  reservoir  exists,  north  of  the  castle  which  is 
called  £1  Kfil’ah  in  Arabic,  nud  below  this  a spur  of  the 
hill  projects,  artificially  severed  by  a ditch  and  covered 
with  the  traces  of  a former  fortress.  This  Is  perhaps  the 
station  of  the  Roman  guards,  who  thus  prevented  the 
Samaritans  from  approaching  Gerizim,  for  it  commands 
the  north-eastern  ascent  to  the  mountain. 

••Of  the  ancient  Samaritan  temple,  probably  the  only 
relics  arc  the  remains  of  massive  masonry  known  ns  the 
‘Ten  Stones ’ ('Asherah  Balnt&t),  near  tlio  west  wall  of 
Justinian's  fortress.  They  are  huge  blocks  rudely  squared, 
forming  one  conrsc  of  a foundation,  the  north  west  cor- 
ner of  which  was  laid  hare  by  captain  Anderson's  exca- 
vation In  ISfid.  There  arc  two  courses,  and  the  lower  one 
contains  thirteen  stones;  this  course,  however,  was  not 
formerly  visible,  and  the  Samaritans  considered  ten  stones 
alone  to  lie  burled,  and  to  be  those  brought  from  Jordan 
at  the  lime  of  Joshua— thus  supposing  some  supernatural 
agency  sufficient  to  carry  such  hnge  blocks  up  a steep 
slope  *1000  feet  high,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  journey  from 
the  Jordan.  Under  thesc'stones,  as  Itefore  noticed,  the 
treasures  of  the  old  temple  arc  supposed  to  lie  hidden. 

“South  of  the  fortress  is  one  or  those  flat  slabs  of  rock 
which  occur  all  over  the  summit.  It  shelves  slightly  down 
westwnrd,  and  at  this  end  is  a rock-cut  cistern.  The 
whole  is  snrronndcd  by  a low,  drystone  wall.  This  Is  t lie 
Sacred  Rock  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  cave  is  tradition- 
ally that  iu  which  the  tabernacle  was  made.  At  the  time 
of  nty  second  visit  some  peasants  were  using  the  Sacred 
Rock  as  a threshing-floor.  Rude  stone  walls  extend  on 
every  side,  and  farther  south  there  is  a curious  flight  of 
steps  lending  down  east  They  are  called  tho  ‘seven  steps 
of  Abrnbam's  altar,’  and  just  beneath  them,  on  the  edge 
of  the  eastern  precipice  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
platcnu,  there  is  a little  trough  cut  III  tho  rock  resembling 
the  Passover  oven.  This  the  Samaritans  suppose  to  be 
the  site  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  for  their  version 
of  the  story  reads  ‘Moreli  ’ Instead  of  Moriah,  and  makes 
Gerizim  the  scene  of  the  patriarch's  trial." 

Full  archeological  details  may  be  found  in  the  Me- 
moirs accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  187  sq.). 
See  Samaritans,  Modern. 

Garkrath,  Ludwig,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
anil  philosopher,  who  died  at  Rraunsbcrg,  Jan.  1,  1864,  , 
is  the  author  of  a monograph  on  Francis  Sanchez  (Vi-  ; 
enna,  1860),  and  De  Connrxione  qua;  Intercedit  Inter 
Cartesium  et  l'aschalium  (Braunsberg,  1862).  (B.  I’.) 

Gerlac,  Pktersskn  (Lnt.  Gerlacus  Petri),  a Dutch 
ascetic  writer,  was  born  at  Deventer,  in  Overyssel,  in 
1377.  While  very  young  he  entered  the  house  of  the 
regular  canons  of  Windesheim,  near  Deventer,  where 
he  took  bis  vows,  and  although  offered  higher  positions, 
he  refused  all  except  that  of  sacristan.  He  died  in 
1411.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety,  his  life 
being  one  of  prayer  and  meditation.  A work  was  pub- 
lished some  time  after  his  death, entitled,  Alter  Thomas 

Kcmpis (Cologne.  1616).  and  under  the  title  of  Gerlaci 
Solitoquia  D Irina,  iu  a collection  entitled,  Sacra  Ora-  ! 


tionls  Theologia , of  Pierre  Poire t.  John  de  Gorcum 
translated  it  into  Flemish,  and  published  it  at  Bois-le- 
Duc  in  1613  and  1621.  See  lloefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Gerlach,  Gottlob  Wilhelm,  a German  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  was  born  Nov.  4, 1786,  at  Osterfeld, 
j near  Zcitz.  For  some  time  private  lecturer  at  Witten- 
. berg,  he  was  called,  in  1818,  as  professor  of  philosophy 
I to  Halle,  and  died  Oct.  5,  1864,  He  wrote,  Grundriss 
der  Religionsphilosophie  (Halle,  1818) : — Grundriss  det 
I ph  ilasoph  Ur  hen  Tugendlehre  (ibid.  1820),  See  Winer, 
i Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  *286,  ‘288.  (B.  I‘.) 

Gerlach,  Stephan,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Knittlingen,  Dec.  26, 1546.  studied  at 
Tubingen,  was  in  1578  professor  of  theology  there,  and 
1 died  Jan.  30,  1612.  He  wrote,  Comment,  in  Fpistolas 
Paulinas: — Disp.  contra  Jesuilas  et  Calcinianos: — De 
Contemplatione  Coma  Domini,  etc.  See  Jbcher,  A llge- 
meincs  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  8.  v.;  Adam,  Vita  Eruditorum. 
(B.  P.) 

Gerland  (or  Garland),  a French  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Lorraine  about  1 100.  He  was  invested  with  a 
canonship  about  1130,  and  employed  as  schoolman  in 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Bcsau^on.  He  was 
a very  siqierior  scholar  for  his  time,  and  especially  won 
admiration  in  discussions.  He  fell  into  the  heresy  of 
Bercngcr.  From  1148  he  disappears  from  history,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  died  about  1150.  Dom  Rivet 
(Hist.  I.it.  vii,  156)  has  confounded  this  Gcrlnud  with 
another  Gerland,  bishop  of  Girgenti.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is,  Candela  Sludii  Salutaris,  or  according  to 
other  manuscripts,  Candela  Eranf/elica,  which  under 
this  lost  title  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1527.  See 
Hoefcr,  .Vour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gerling,  Christian  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  11,  1745,  at  Rostock. 
In  1760  lie  was  university  preacher  in  his  native  place, 
in  1771  professor  of  theology,  in  1777  pastor  primarius 
at  Hamburg,  and  died  Jan.  13,  1801.  He  tvrote,  De 
Cognitione  Dei  llerumque  Dicinarum  Analogica  (Got- 
tingen, 17G0): — De  Concordia  Rationis  et  Fidei  (ibid. 

1770)  .4  briss  der  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Dogmatik  (ibid. 

1771) : — Dies.  I natty.  Select  a (ibid.  1776).  Sec  During. 
Die  grlehrten  Theologen  Deutschland s,  s.  v.  (B.  1\) 

Germain,  Michel,  a French  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur,  who  died  Jan.  20,  1694,  is  the 
author  of,  Tradition  de  PEglise  Romaine  sur  la  Prides - 
i filiation  (Cologne,  1687,2  vols.),nnd  in  connection  with 
Mnbillou  he  published  Musaum  Italicnm  (Paris,  1687). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  600, 872 ; Jocher, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Lerikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

German  Councils  ( Concilium  Germanicum),  i.  e. 
councils  celebrated  in  Germany,  but  at  places  unknown. 

I.  A.D.  743,  probably,  being  the  first  of  five  said  to 
have  met  Oiuler  St.  Boniface,  by  his  biographer,  but 
great  obscurity  hangs  over  their  date,  number,  and  can- 
ons, to  say  the  least.  Iu  the  prcfaec  to  this  council  it 
is  Carlomnn,  mayor  of  the  palace,  who  speaks,  and  its 
seven  canons,  besides  running  in  his  nnmo,  form  the 
tirst  of  his  capitularies.  Certainly,  the  first  of  them, 
constituting  Iloniface  archbishop  over  the  bishops  of 
his  dominions,  cannot  have  been  decreed  but  by  him. 
True,  there  is  a letter  from  Boniface  to  pope  Zachary, 
requesting  leave  for  holding  a synod  of  this  kind,  which 
was  at  once  given;  and  in  another,  purjiorting  to  be 
from  Boniface  to  archbishop  Cuthbcrt,  three  sets  of 
canons  arc  quoted  as  having  been  decreed  by  the  writer, 
of  which  these  form  the  second.  Still,  even  so,  when 
and  where  were  the  other  two  sets  passed? 

II.  A.D.  745,  at  Mavence  possibly,  where  Aldebcrt 
and  Clement  were  pronounced  heretics,  and  Gcrvilion 
of  Mavence  deposed,  to  Ik?  succeeded  by  Boniface. 

III.  A.D.  747,  at  which  the  first  four  general  councils 
were  ordered  to  be  received.  Possibly  the  tenth  of  the 
letters  of  pope  Zachary  may  relate  to  this. 
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IV.  A.D.  759,  at  which  Othmar,  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  was 
unjustly  condemned.— Smith,  Diet, of  Christ.  .-1  ntiq.  s.  v. 

German  Ebenezer  Society,  a body  of  Luther- 
an dissenters,  who  emigrated  from  Prussia  to  America 
some  years  ago.  and  settled  near  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  They 
number  somewhat  more  than  one  thousand  souls,  and 
hold  their  property  in  common.  They  are  exceedingly 
carefid  as  to  religious  olwcrvances,  and  very  strict  in 
keeping  the  Sabbath. 

German  Evangelical  Association  ok  Tint 
West,  a sect  of  German  Protestants  in  America  corre- 
sponding to  the  United  Kvangelical  Church  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  instituted  nt  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  4, 1841, 
by  seven  ministers  of  the  United  Church  of  Germany. 
The  object  in  view  in  forming  this  body  is  stated  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  revised  statutes  as  follows : 
‘•The  object  of  the  association  is,  to  work  lor  the  es- 
tablishment and  spread  of  the  Kvangelical  Church  in 
particular,  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of  all  institu- 
tions for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Go«L  By 
the  Kvangelical  Church  we  understand  that  commun- 
ion which  takes  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tests,  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  our  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  commits  itself  to  that 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  laid  down  in  t lie  symbol- 
ical books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
chiefly  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther's  Catechism, 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  so  far  as  these  agree; 
and  where  they  differ,  we  hold  alone  to  the  relevant 
passages  of  Scripture,  nnd  avail  ourselves  of  that  free- 
dom of  conscience  which  prevails  on  such  points  in  the 
Evangelical  Church.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
main  purpose  is  to  unite  in  one  body  the  Lutheran  and 
the  German  Reformed  churches. 

German  Theology.  See  Theology,  Germ  ax. 

German  Version  ok  thk  Scriptures.  Bv  way 
of  supplement  wo  add  the  following.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that,  during  his  life,  Luther  made  chnngcs 
and  corrections  in  each  new  edition  of  the  Bible  trans- 
lation he  published.  His  last  edition,  that  of  1515,  was 
by  everybody  acknowledged  to  contain  some  errors,  and 
among  these  was  the  omission  of  twelve  whole  verses. 
The  issue  in  1516,  one  year  after  his  death,  contained 
a number  of  changes  from  that  of  a year  earlier.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  Luther’s  translation  was  published 
only  by  private  individuals,  who  could  and  did  intro- 
ducc  a number  of  changes  and  deviations  from  the  last 
edition  of  the  translation.  The  result  was  t hat,  gradu- 
ally, the  Christians  of  Germany  became  convinced  that 
a return  to  the  authentic  shape  of  lumber's  own  trans- 
lation should  be  made.  The  first  movement  in  this 
direction  was  male  by  the  Cansteiu  Bible  Institute, 
founded  in  1712  at  Halle.  This  institute  in  many,  but 
not  in  all,  places  restored  the  original  text  of  Luther,  and 
was  followed  by  the  various  Bible  societies.  Finally, 
in  fhc  year  1857,  the  German  Bible  societies  decided  to 
go  to  work  in  a systematic  manner  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  ibis  object.  The  Cansteiu  Institute  took  the 
lead,  ami  the  German  ecclesiastical  authorities  co-«f»- 
erated  and  aided  in  the  work.  A twofold  object  was 
proposed;  first,  to  put  the  orthographical  nnd  grammat- 
ical features  of  the  translation  into  modern  sha|»c;  and 
secondly,  which  was  the  main  thing,  to  restore  a har- 
monious text.  The  first  of  these  tasks  was  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Frommann,  of  Ndremberg,  the  great- 
est authority  on  the  language  of  Luther's  day.  For 
the  second  object,  two  committees  of  theologians  were 
appointed,  one  for  the  New  Test.,  which  did  its  work  in 
1865  and  1866,  and  published  it  in  1867,  ami  one  for  the 
Old  Test.,  which  worked  from  1871  to  1882.  The  lend- 
ing scholars  of  Germany,  as  Xitzsch,  Twcsten,  Richm, 
Beyschlag,  Kbstlin,  Moyer,  Bruckner,  Schlottmauu, 
Tholuck,  Kimphauscn,  Kleinert,  Bcrtheau,  Delitzsch, 
Thenius,  Diestel,  Grimm,  and  others,  constituted  these 
committees.  The  result  of  years  of  scholarly  toil  was 
published  at  Halle,  uuder  the  title,  Die  HibeL,  oder  die 


game  Ileilige  Schrifl  des  Allen  und  Seven  Testament: 
nach  der  deutschen  U ebersetzung  Dr.  Martin  Luthers. 
Enter  .4  bdruck  der  im  A uflrage  der  deutschen  rcctuge- 
lischen  Kirrhenkonferenz  llevidirle  Jiibel  ( Sogenarmte 
I'robebibel ),  ill  1883.  This  book  is  now  in  the  bauds  of 
the  churches  for  criticisms,  which  were  to  be  sent  in  by 
the  fall  of  1885;  but  the  time  has  been  lengthened  by 
the  Prussian  authorities  one  year.  Then  the  revision 
will  receive  its  final  shape,  and  will  eventually  be  pub- 
lished hv  all  the  Bible  societies  of  the  German  empire. 
In  onlcr  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  work,  the 
revisers  have  printed  in  “fat"  or  spaced  letters,  L e. 
German  italics,  all  those  passages  where  Luther’s  orig- 
inal version  differs  from  the  modem  editions,  and  also 
where  the  committees  have  made  an  entirely  new  ren- 
dering. The  former  class  of  passages  are  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  having  small  hyphens  before  and 
after  them.  Like  the  revised  Kuglish  Test.,  this  I'robe- 
Hibel  is  criticised  by  the  wise  and  unwise,  and  has  al- 
ready created  not  a small  library  of  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject of  revision.  Some  are  dissatisfied  on  dogmatical 
grounds,  others  because  the  revisers  did  not  act  more 
radically.  The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  spoken. 

Various  other  German  translations  have  been  given 
in  commentaries  and  separately,  but  they  are  all  of 
private  authority.  (B.  P.) 

Get manus.  a Scotch  prelate,  was  probably  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Isles,  and  was  appointed  by  St.  Patrick, 
the  a|x>stle  of  Ireland,  in  447.  To  him  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  within  the  precincts  of  Peel 
Castle,  is  dedicated.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Mishaps,  p.  295. 

Germanus,  archbishop  of  Patras  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Greek  insurrection,  was  bom  about  1771 
at  Dimizana,  in  Arcadia,  and  died  in  1827.  lie  was 
secretary  and  deacon  to  the  metropolitan  of  Argolis. 
then  to  Gregory  V.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
finally  to  the  archbishop  of  Cyzicus.  In  1806  he  be- 
came archbishop  of  Patras.  When  Ali  Pasha  provoked 
the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  Germanus  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  party,  and  ever  since  his 
name  has  been  connected  with  the  history  of  that  peri- 
od. lit  the  interest  of  Greece  he  went  in  1822  to  Italy. 
He  sought  the  protection  of  the  great  powers  then  as- 
sembled at  the  Verona  Congress.  When  the  provis- 
ional government  was  created,  Germanus  was  apj<*>inted 
minister  of  religious  affairs,  and  held  this  office  till  his 
death.  See  Pouqueville,  Histoire  de  la  Ileginiratum  de 
la  Grice ; Philimnu,  History  of  the  Greek  Insurrection ; 
Goudas,  (.'onleniftoniry  liiogropkies  (Athens,  1872,  the 
last  two  works  written  in  Greek) ; Mo-bakis,  in  IJchten- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Iieligieutet,  a.  V.  ( B.  P.) 

Germar.  Fkikuricii  Hkisrich,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Holstein.  Sept.  29, 1776. 
He  was  rector  at  Gltlckstadt  in  1802.  court  preacher  at 
Augustenborg  in  1809,  and  died  in  1859.  lie  published. 
He  it  rag  zur  allgemeinen  I/rrmenrutik  (Altona,  1828) : — 
Die  jHin-hat'tnoniscke  Interpretation  der  htiligeu  Schrifl 
(Leipsic,  1821) : — I tie  hermeneutiseken  Mangel  der  toge- 
nannten  gramma  tisch-historiscken  I nterpretatioum  (II alio, 
1834): — i’eber  die  Vemackldssigung  der  Ilermenenfik  in 
der  I’roiestuntischen  Kirche  (ibid.  1837)  : — Kririk  der 
modernen  Exegete  (Ibid.  1839): — I tie  alte  StreUfroge  : 
Glauben  oder  U’issoi  f (Zurich,  1856).  See  ZochnM. 
liibl.  Theol.  i,  422 ; Winer,  llandbitch  der  tkeoL  Lit.  i. 
109,110.  (B.  P.) 

Germer  (St.)  UK  Flat  ( Gei-marus  of  Flaruiettm\ 
in  the  district  of  Beauvais,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  of 
a noble  Frankish  family  at  Giviarandra  or  Warandra. 
on  the  Itta,  aUnit  A.D.  610.  He  married  a noble  lady, 
and  founded  a monastery  near  Flaviacum;  hut  retired, 
cir.  A.D.  648,  to  the  monastery  of  Pentallum.  near  Rotten, 
of  which  he  became  abbot.  Later  he  withdrew  to  a 
cave  near  the  Seine,  where  he  was  ordained  presbyter . 
hut  finally  returned  to  Flaviacum,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided till  his  death,  Sept,  24, 658.  Sec  Smith,  I >ict . of 
Chnst.  Hiog.  s.  v. 
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Gennon,  Barthoi-omaeus,  a Jesuit  of  Orleans, 
was  born  June  17,  1663,  and  died  there,  Oct.  2,  1718. 
Besides  his  De  Veleribus  Hwretici s,  Ecclesiastic.  Codi- 
cvm  Corruptoribus  (Paris,  1713),  he  made  himself  known 
by  bis  controversy  with  Mabillon,  against  whose  work, 
De  A rte  Diplomatic a,  he  wrote.  Sec  lye  Long,  Bibl.  <le 
laFmttce;  Winer,  llandbuch der theol.  I.it.  i, 92;  Jocher,  ■ 
AUgnneines  Gelehrtcn-Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

G-ermonio,  Anast.vsio,  an  Italian  canonist  and  J 
jurist,  was  born  in  Pied  moat  in  March,  1551.  He  be-  | 
longed  to  the  ancient  anti  noble  family  of  Cetia.  For 
some  reason  unknown  he  ceased  his  studies  at  the  age  , 
of  thirteen,  and  did  not  resume  them  until  he  was  i 
twenty-two.  He  studied  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  at 
the  University  of  Padua,  under  John  Manucc  and  Pan- 
cirole.  He  then  went  to  Turin,  where  he  received  the 
doctorate  at  the  hand  of  Pancirole  himself.  He  was 
soon  after  called  to  the  chair  of  canonical  law.  Ger- 
monio  accompanied  Jerome,  archbishop  of  Turin,  to 
Rome,  anti  enjoyed  great  consideration  at  the  pontifi- 
cal court  under  popes  Sixtus  V,  Urban  VII,  Gregory 
XIV,  Innocent  IX,  and  Clement  VIII.  He  was  charged 
with  compiling  and  annotating  the  Decretals.  Duke 
Charles  Emmanuel  recalled  him  to  Piedmont,  and  ap- 
pointed him,  in  1608,  archbishop  of  Taranto,  and  some  ' 
years  later  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Philip  III,  king 
of  Spain.  Germonio  died  while  on  this  mission,  at 
Madrid,  Aug.  4,  1627.  He  wrote  a number  of  works, 
and  published  one  edition  at  Home  iu  1623.  See  lioc- 
fer,  Sour,  Biog.  Gburale , s.  v. 


Geruer,  Hkrric.  a Danish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Copenhagen,  Dec.  9,  1629.  He  studied  in  Holland  and 
England,  and  became,  at  first,  pastor  at  Berkcrod.  When 
this  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  Gemer  took 
to  flight,  then  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Sten- 
winkel  for  retaking  the  fortress  of  Cronenberg.  He 
was  captured  by  the  Swedes,  and  finally  condemned  to 
death,  but  escaped  by  the  payment  of  a large  ransom. 
At  the  establishment  of  j>eace  iu  1660,  Gerner  resumed 
his  pastoral  duties.  In  1693  he  was  appointed  bishop 
ofViborg  in  Jutland.  He  died  in  1700.  Among  his 
works  we  notice  Hesiod,  translated  into  Danish  (Copen- 
hagen, 1G70).  See  llocfer,  Sour,  LI  toy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gemler,  Lucas,  a Protestant  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Basle,  Aug.  19, 1625.  He  was  professor  of  theology 
at  his  native  place,  and  died  Feb.  9.  1675.  He  wrote, 
I Her.  in  Confessioncm  Helcrticam : — Syllabus  Controver- 
siarmn  Theologies: — Pnelectioues  in  Prophetiam  Danie- 
lis: — Dt  Sacra  Coena  ad  1 Cor.  x,  15-17: — De  Justi- 
jicatione: — De  Adoptione  FideRum  Dirina: — De  Glari- 
ficatione.  See  Hoffmann,  faxikon  Universale ; Kbnig, 
HiblvAhtca  Vetus  et  Sora ; Frchcr,  T heat  rum  Erudito- 
rum ; Jocher,  A llytmeints  GrleJi rten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Geroudi.  Jonah  ben- Abraham  (sumamed  ha-Cha- 
sid , i.  e.  “the  Pious’’),  a Jewish  rabbi  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, who  died  at  Toledo  in  1263,  is  the  author  of 
r.“'3X,or,  a treatise  on  repentance  and  ascet- 
icism (Cracow,  1586,  and  often):  — ITS’ISP  "H;T52,  on 
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repentance  (Constantinople,  1511) PlX-TPl  c,  on  the 


fear  of  God  (ibid.  eod. ; Judeo-German  translation,  Frei-  | 
burg,  1583):— m,  on  the  precepts  to  be  ob-  ! 
served  by  women  (Cracow.  1609) : — Wl  “llOX  D,  on 
things  allowed  and  prohibited  (Ferrara,  1555) :— 

a commentary  on  the  Pirke  A both 
(edited  after  a MS.  by  Dolizki,  Berlin,  1848).  See 
Furst,  ltihl.  Jud.  i,  327  sq. ; I)e’  Rossi,  Dizionario  Sto- 
rico  (Germ.  transL),  p.  1 13.  (B,  P.) 

Gerondi  (or  Gerundensis),  Mo.-ucs.  See  Nacii- 
1UXUNU. 


Gerontiu*.  a Latin  prelate,  lived  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  a:ra.  He  was  deacon  of  Milan 
under  St.  Ambrose.  One  dav  he  related  that  he  had 

w 

seen  in  a dream  the  female  daemon,  Onoscelis  (ovoo«-  ! 
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X«C»  a spectre  with  ass’s  legs).  Ambrose  heard  of  this 
and  condemned  him  to  do  penance.  Instead  of  obey- 
ing, Gerontius  went  to  Constantinople,  made  friends  at 
court,  and  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Nicomedia.  Am- 
brose protested  against  this  ordination,  and  urged  Nec- 
tarius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  depose  the  new 
bishop.  Although  Nectarius  did  not  do  this,  two  years 
later  it  was  accomplished  by  Chrysostom,  who  visited 
Asia  in  399.  The  inhabitants  of  Nicomedia,  whose  love 
he  had  gained  by  his  pleasing  manners  and  his  charity, 
complained  bitterly  at  this,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
numltcr  of  enemies  of  the  patriarch  was  augmented, 
and  Gerontius  figured  at  the  synod  of  403  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of  Chrysostom.  Sec  Hoe  for,  Nouv.  Biorj,  G ini- 
rale,  8.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  Biog.  s.  v 

Gerontius,  a heretical  archimandrite  of  Palestine, 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  was  finally  expelled 
from  his  monastery,  and  spent  the  rest  of  bis  days  in 
homeless  misery.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Gerrard  (called  Gerard  of  St.  John),  an  old  Dutch 
painter,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  about  1460,  and  entered 
the  school  of  Albert  van  Ouwater.  In  the  Church  of  St. 
John,  at  Haarlem,  he  executed  pictures  of  the  Cruci- 
fxion,  the  Itescent from  (he  Cross,  and  the  Resurrection, 
which  were  esteemed  superior  to  any  productions  of  the 
time.  He  died  in  1488,  See  Spoouer,  Biog,  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Gersdorf,  Christoph  Gottuklf,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  who  died  Dec.  12, 1834,  is  the  au- 
thor of  Beitrdge  zur  Sprach-Charakteristik  der  Schrifl- 
$ teller  des  Seuen  Testaments  (I/ripsic,  1816).  See  Winer, 
Hamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit . i,  132.  (B.  I\). 

Gershom  bkn-Jkhuha  (commonly  called  Rabbenu 
Gershom , or  the  Ancient,  also  Maor  hag-Golah,  i.  e.  “ the 
light  of  the  Exile  ")  was  born  in  France  about  the  year 
960,  and  died  in  1028.  He  is  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  Franco -German  rabbinical  school,  in  which  the 
studies  of  the  Babylonian  college  were  earnestly  revived. 
He  is  the  founder  of  monogamy  among  the  Jews,  and 
wrote  acommcmary  on  the  Talmud, and  some  hymns  and 
a penitential  prayer,  which  arc  extant  in  the  Machsor, 
or  Festival  Ritual  of  the  Jews.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud. 
i,  328;  De’  Itoasi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ.  transL), 
p.  114;  Griltz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  v,  364  sq. ; Braun- 
bc\iwc\neT,Geschichteder  Judenin  den  Romanischen  Slant- 
en,  p.  32  sq.;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  u.  s.  Sekten,  ii,  388; 
Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  283  sq. ; 
Stcinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  69 ; Zunz,  Litera- 
tur  gesch.  d.  synagoyalen  Poesie,  p.  238 ; Synagoyale  Pol - 
sit,  p.  171-174;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  der  jud  Poesie, 
p.  51,  156;  Frankel,  Monatsschrtft  (1854),  p.  230  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Gershon,  Chaphet  ben-Moses,  a Venetian  rabbi, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17lh  century,  was 
endowed  with  precocious  erudition,  and  died  nt  about 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  wrote  Jad  Charosim  (Venice, 
1700).  See  llocfer,  Sour.  Ring.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gershon  bkn-Sau>mon,  a Spanish  rabbi,  native 
of  Catalonia,  who  lived  iu  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
century,  was  the  father  of  rabbi  Leon  da  Bafiolas  (Ral- 
bag),  and  wrote  Shuar  Hash-Shnnuigim  (first  printed 
at  Venice,  15-17 ; in  four  parts).  The  first  treated  of  the 
four  elements;  the  second,  of  astronomy;  the  third,  the 
heavens  and  earth,  according  to  the  principles  of  Avcr- 
roes;  the  fourth,  of  theological  matters.  See  llocfer, 
Souc.  biog.  Genlrale,  s.  v. ; FOrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  329. 

Gerson,  Christianus,  a Lutheran  minister  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  of  Jewish  parentage,  Aug.  1,  1569,  at 
Recklinghausen,  in  the  then  electorate  of  Cologne.  He 
received  his  rabbinical  education  nt  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing in  Fulda  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  For  a long 
time  he  supported  hirnself  and  his  family  by  instructing 
in  Hebrew.  While  at  Essen,  a poor  Christian  woman 
brought  her  New  Test,  to  him,  which  she  pawned.  Out 
of  curiosity  he  commenced  reading  thac  book,  which 
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finally  resulted  in  his  conversion,  lie  left  his  family 
and  went  to  Brunswick,  where  he  applied  to  the  duke 
Heinrich  Julius,  begging  that  through  his  influence  he 
might  be  instructed  in  the  full  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  be  baptized.  He  was  received  into  the  Church 
of  St.  Martin,  at  Halberstadt  in  1G00,  and  took  the  name 
of  Christianus.  He  remained  a considerable  time  at 
Halberstadt,  and  theu  went  to  the  University  at  Helm- 
stadt,  aided  by  a munificent  stipend  from  the  duke.  At 
the  university  he  instructed  the  students  in  Hebrew 
aud  rabbinical  literature,  corresponded  with  Buxtorf 
and  Wagenseil,  and  even  received  a call  from  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  Copenhagen,  as  teacher  of  Hebrew  aud 
rabbinical  literature  at  the  university.  In  1012  he  was 
ordained,  was  appointed  deacon,  and  afterwards  pastor 
at  Berg,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  and  died  Sept. 
25,  1627.  Genoa’s  son,  whom  the  Jews  had  concealed 
for  five  years,  also  became  a Christian,  while  his  wife, 
who  resisted  the  truth,  was  divorced  from  him  in  1G05 
through  the  consistory  of  WolfenbUtteL  Gerson  is  the 
author  of  Jiidischer  Talmud.  Der  fumehmsle  Inhalt 
dts  Talmuds  und  (lessen  Widerlegung  (Goslar,  1607  ; 6th 
cd.  1698,  transl.  into  Danish  and  French): — pbn  der 
talmudische  Judenschatz  (Helmstadt,  1610).  See  Fllrst, 
liibl.  Jud.  i,  329  sq. ; Wolf,  Uibl.  Htbraa,  i,  1008;  iii, 
976  sq. ; Kalkar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  94;  Le  Roi, 
Die  ecangelische  Christenheit  und  die  Juden  (Leipsic, 
1884),  i,  117  sq. ; Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s.v.  (B.P.) 
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Gerson,  Jean,  a French  theologian,  brother  of  1 
Jean  Charlier,  was  born  at  Gerson  about  1384.  He  ! 
went,  as  did  his  brother,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Paris, 
at  the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he  was  admitted  to  : 
the  number  of  students  of  theology  in  1404.  His  love  1 
of  solitude  led  him  to  enter  the  order  of  Celestins.  Ho 
took  the  vows  in  1409,  at  the  monaster)'  of  the  Holy  ' 
Trinity,  at  Limay,  near  Mantes.  After  having  per-  | 
formed  the  duties  of  sub-prior  in  various  communities 
of  his  order,  he  was  found  at  a convent  in  Lyons,  where  1 
he  gave  a refuge  to  his  older  brother.  This  token  of  ; 
attachment  was  due  to  the  chancellor,  who  sincerely 
loved  him.  Jean  Gerson  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
prior  of  the  house  of  Lyons,  and  carried  with  him  to  | 
the  tomb  the  reputation  of  a saint.  He  died  in  1434. 
leaving,  Epistola  ad  II.  P.  A nselmum,  Calestinum,  de  , 
Operibut  Joannis,  Cancellarii,  Fratris  sui,  in  voL  i of 
the  works  of  chancellor  Gerson.  The  homonymy  of 
these  two  brothers  caused  Tractatus  de  Elevations  Men- 
tis in  Drum,  etc.,  to  be  attributed  to  one  of  them,  but  it 
belonged  to  Jean  Nvder,  a German  Dominican,  who  f 
died  in  1440.  .See  Hoefer,  .Vowr.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 


Gersonides,  Maoister  Lko.  See  Ralbag. 


Gervais,  prior  of  St,  Generic,  in  the  diocese  of 
Mans,  and  a French  historian,  lived  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that,  at  the  request 
of  Robert  of  Thorigny,  who  became  abbot  of  Mont  St.  | 
Michel,  he  wrote  a History  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou  and 
of  Maine.  After  remaining  for  a long  time  unpub-' 
lished,  it  was  inserted  in  the  Recueil  des  Historic  us  de 
la  France , xii,  532,  from  a manuscript  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  belonging  to  the  monaster)'  of  St.  Victor.  Ger- 
vais de  St.  Generic  is  often  confounded  with  Gervaise 
of  Canterbury.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gervaise,  Nicolas,  a French  missionary  and  prel- 
ate, brother  of  Francois  Armand,  was  born  at  Paris 
about  1662.  He  chose  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  and 
before  the  age  of  twenty  had  attached  himself  to  the  | 
mission  at  Siam.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  language,  religion,  cus-  | 
toms,  literature,  legislation,  and  history  of  that  people. 
On  his  return  he  published  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions. He  brought  to  France  two  sons  of  the  king  of  ; 
Macassar,  and  after  presenting  them  at  court,  gave  them 
as  far  as  possible  a French  education.  He  was  after- 
wards rector  of  Vannes.  The  provost  of  Suevre-pres-  . 


Mcr  yielded  to  him  his  charge,  which  position  Gervaise 
held  for  a long  time,  and  during  this  time  he  published 
a great  part  of  his  works.  Annoyed  with  the  idea  of 
proselytism,  in  1724  he  went  to  Rome,  aud  obtained  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Horren.  Soon  after  his  consecration 
he  gathered  together  a number  of  clergymen,  embarked 
with  them  for  Central  America,  aud  commenced  his  la- 
bors upon  the  shores  of  the  Aquira,  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Orinoco.  But  they  were  assailed  and  mas- 
sacred by  the  Cariba,  Nov.  20,  1729.  lie  left  several 
works.  See  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Gerwyn,  Saint.  See  Berwyn,  St. 

G6ry,  Andk£  Guillaumes  French  monk  and  ora- 
tor, was  bom  at  Rheims,  Feb.  17, 1727.  He  entered  the 
congregation  of  Sl  Genevieve  in  1742,  taught  philoso- 
phy and  theology  in  the  colleges  of  his  order,  preached 
with  success  at  Paris,  and  became  successively  rector 
of  Sl  Leger  at  Soisaous,  and  of  St.  Ireiuetts  at  Lyons. 
He  was  elected  general  superior  of  his  order  in  1778. 
His  long  intimacy  with  two  prelates  not  in  subjection 
to  Rome,  MM.  De  Fitz-James  and  Montazet,  led  to  his 
being  suspected  of  Jansenism.  He  died  in  October, 
1786.  His  sermons  were  collected  and  published  at 
Paris  in  1788.  He  also  wrote  Dissertation  sur  le  J'rrs- 
table  .1  uteur  de  limitation  de  Jisus-Christ  (Paris,  1758). 
Sec  Hoefer,  A’ottr.  Hiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gesenius,  August,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  bom  in  1718,  was  in  174-4  professor  of  Greek 
at  Helmstadt,  in  1748  general  superintendent  and  first 
preacher,  and  died  Jan.  6,  1773.  He  wrote,  Prtttti*  in 
Ca/nte  humid  (Gottingen,  1740):  — Christum  Jtecnro 
Gentissua  A ccontmodasse  ( Helmstadt,  1744) : — Historia 
Passionis  Jesu  Christi  Harmonica  (Wolfeubltltcl,  1745)  : 
— Ojnniuncula  deS'XTJ  ad  2 Sam.  wri,  5 (1748) : 

— In  Verba  Christi  Marc,  ir,  12,  et  Luc.  tw,  10  (eod.). 
See  Meuse  1,  Gelehrtes  Deutschland ; J ocher,  Adgemcines 
Gelehrten- Isrikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gesenius,  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  in  1687,  is  the  author  of.  Lcrpis 
Lydias  Sacrarum  Scnpturarum  ; — Ireturus  Philaletkes 
Erplicatio  Verborum  Sacra  Ctrna: — Quod  Verisa  S. 
Cana  card  to  pgruv  sint  In/elligenda : — Fxamen  Re- 
ligionum: — L'ngldchhcit  der  Pdbstichen  Traditionm  mit 
der  Bibel.  See  Witte,  Diarium ; Joe  her,  Ally*  ratines 
GeleJi rten- Lexikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gess,  Wolfgang  Friedrich,  a 1‘rotestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  bom  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  24,  1751,  was 
in  1787  deacon,  in  1799  superintendent  at  Ncustadt,  in 
1814  general  superintendent  at  Heilbronn,  and  died  OcL 
3 of  that  year.  He  published,  liriefe  uber  etnige  theo- 
logische  Zeilmaterien  (Stuttgart,  1797)  : — M nhrirdig- 
Leiten  aus  dem  I-eben  und  Schriften  Hincmars,  etc,  (Got- 
tingen, 1806): — Worte  des  Trostes  und  der  Frbautrng 
bei  Begrdlmissen  (Stuttgart,  1799).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
Ituch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  397, 578,  917 ; ii,  388.  (B.  P.) 

Gessel,  Bernhard  Friedrich,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  April  6,  1811,  at  I>»nt- 
zic.  studied  at  Kouigslierg,  where  Iierbart  especially 
attracted  him.  In  1838  he  was  called  as  military 
preacher  to  Thorn,  in  West  Prussia,  and  died  there. 
March  14,1881.  Gessel  belonged  to  the  Liberals  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  He  wrote  verv  little.  See  Zucb- 
old.  BibL  TheoL  i,  435.  (B.  P.) 

Gessner,  Georg,  a Swiss  theologian,  was  bom  in 
1764  at  Diebeudorf,  near  Zurich.  He  was  for  some 
time  professor  at  his  native  place,  in  1828  superintend- 
ent, in  1837  resigned  his  position,  and  died  in  1839.  He 
published,  Xikodemus  Oder  die  Ixhre  Jesu  row  geistigen 
Gottesreiche  (Zurich,  1814): — Der  sichete  Gang  dmreks 
I Mien  (Stuttgart,  1826) : — SchicksaU  der  Wakrheit  fritter 
den  Menschen  (1818-20) : — Christliches  Handbuch  (Zo- 
rich, 1817): — Iter  Christ en-Glaube  in  seiner  Fmchtbmr- 
keit  (.Stuttgart,  1835).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  435; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  863, 864 ; ii,  198,  200i 
208, 228,  327,  3-12,  357, 359, 384,  392.  (U.  P.) 
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Gessner,  Solomon,  a distinguished  Swiss  poet 
and  engraver,  was  born  at  Zurich,  April  1, 1730,  and  is 
principally  known  by  his  poem  on  the  Death  of  A IteL 
Among  his  works  are  several  vignettes  and  other  orna- 
ments for  his  Death  of  Abel  and  his  Pastorals.  They 
are  dated  1769,  1771.  He  died  March  2,  1788.  Sec 
Hoefer,  JYour.  Riog.  Generate,  a.  v. ; Spooner,  Riog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Gesta  Pilati.  See  Nioodemus,  Gospel  of. 

Geyser,  Samuel  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  12,  1740,  at  Gbrlitz. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1771  professor  of 
theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  Level,  in  1777  at 
Kiel,  and  died  June  15, 1808.  He  wrote,  IHssertationes 
Ties  de  usu  Patrum  (Wittenberg,  1765): — Poetce  Grad 
A ntiquiores , Interprets  Sacrarum  Litteraruin  Magistri 
(ibid.  1768): — De  Dubitationibus  contra  Historians  lte- 
d'Uus  Jesu  Christi  (Kiel,  1778): — Aphorismi  Ethici  in 
usum  Scholarum  (ibid.  1789),  See  During,  Die  gelehr- 
ten  Theologen  Deutschland s,  s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Gezelius,  Georgius,  a Swedish  biographer,  was 
bom  in  1736.  Like  others  of  his  name,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  became  archdeacon 
of  Lillkvrka  in  Norway,  and  later  almoner  to  the  king 
of  Sweden,  Gustavus  III.  He  died  May  24, 1789.  With 
several  learned  men  of  his  country,  he  wrote,  Fartdk 
tit  et  Riographisk  Lcxikon  (Stockholm  and  Upsal,  1776). 
In  1780  he  added  a supplementary  volume.  This  work 
was  revised  and  published  without  the  tram  > of  the  au- 
thor, under  the  title,  Riografisk  lexicon  (Upsala,  1838). 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Riog.  Gcnirale,  s.  v. 

Gezelius,  Joannes  (1),  a Swedish  prelate,  was 
bom  Feb.  3,  1615,  in  the  parish  of  Gezala,  from  which 
he  derived  his  name.  He  was  professor  of  theology 
at  I>orpat,  Livonia,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to 
Sweden.  Promoted  successively  to  various  dignities 
in  the  Church,  he  was  appointed  in  1664  bishop  of  Abo, 
in  Finland,  where  he  died,  Jan.  20,  1690.  He  com- 
menced a Swedish  commentary  upon  the  Bible,  which 
he  left  incomplete.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Riog.  Ginerale , 
a.  v. 

Gezelius,  Joannes  (2),  a Lutheran  bishop  of 
Sweden,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  in  1647  at  Dor- 
pat.  Ir^674  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Abo,  in 
1684  superintendent  at  Narva,  in  Ksthonia,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1690  as  bishop  of  Abo,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1713,  and  died  April  10,  1718.  He  wrote, 
Nomcnclutor  A da  mi  ad  Genes,  ii,  19,  20  (Abo,  1667) : — 
De  Instinctn  Sacrifcandi  in  Gent ilibus  (1670): — De  De- 
fensioue  Jehosua  contra  Satanam,  ex  Zachar.  Hi,  1,  2 
(1676):  — Fasciculus  I/omileticarum  Dispositionum 
(1693):  — Ikcisiones  Casnum  Conscientias  (1689).  He 
also  completed  a commentary  upon  the  Bible,  which 
was  commenced  by  his  father.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Ring. 
Ginerale,  s.  v.;  J ocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.  v. ; Winer,  llamlbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  185.  (B.  P.) 

Gezer.  This  locality  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  TtU  Jezer  ( Mound  of  Jezer),  lying  near  the  village 
of  Abu  Ghosh.  The  following  account  of  it  is  from 
Conder  (Tent  Work  in  Palest,  i,  11  sq.)  s 

•*  The  origin  of  the  title  [Gezer,  1.  e.  cut  off,  or  isolated ] 
la  at  once  clear,  for  the  site  is  an  outlier— to  use  a geo- 
logical terra — of  the  main  line  of  hills,  and  the  position 
commands  one  of  the  important  passes  to  Jerusalem.  As 
U the  case  with  mauy  equally  Important  nlnces,  there  Is 
not  much  to  be  seen  at  Gezer.  The  hillside  is  terrnced, 
aod  the  eastern  end  occupied  by  a raised  foundation, 
probably  the  ancient  citadel.  Tombs  aud  wine-presses, 
cat  In  rock,  abound,  aud  there  are  traces  of  Christian 
buildings  in  a small  chapel,  and  a tomb,  apparently  of 
Christian  origin. 

*'  Beneath  the  hill  on  the  east  there  is  a flno  spring, 
which  wells  np  iu  a circular  ring  of  mnsonry ; it  is  called 
’Ain  Yerdeh,  or  the  ‘Spring  of  the  Gatherings,’  and  its 
existence  is  a strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  neighboring  site.  . . . 

**  A most  interesting  and  curious  discovery  was  made 
In  1874  at  Gezer.  M.  Ganneau  was  shown  by  the  {>ea.«ant- 
rj  a rude  inscription  deeply  cut  in  the  flat  surface  of  the 
natural  rock.  It  appears  to  be  iu  Hebrew,  and  to  read 


‘Bouudary  of  Gezer’  [supposed  by  him  to  mark  the  lim- 
its of  this  ns  a Leviticnl  city],  with  other  letters,  which 
are  supposed  to  form  the  Greek  word  Alkiou.  M.  Gau- 
nenn  has  brought  forward  an  ingenious  theory  that  Alki- 
os  was  governor  of  Gezer  at  the  time  tills  boundary  was 
set,  and  he  snpports  it  by  another  inscription  from  a tomb 
on  which  the  same  name  occurs.  This  theory  might  seem 
very  risky,  were  it  not  strengthened  l>v  the  discovery  of 
n second  identical  inscription  close  to  the  last,  containing 
the  same  letters,  except  that  the  name  Alkiou  Is  written 
upside  down.  In  both,  it  is  true,  the  letters  are  hard  to 
read,  being  rudely  formed,  but  they  are  deeply  cut,  and 
of  evident  antiquity,  while  it  can  scarcely  be  uoubted  that 
the  inscription  is  the  same  iu  both  cases.  M.  Gatineau 
attributes  them  to  Maccabtean  times;  it  is  curious  that 
they  should  thus  occur  iu  the  open  conntry,  at  no  definite 
distance  from  the  town,  and  unmarked  by  any  column  or 
monumcnL  Altogether  they  are  among  the  many  nrch®- 
ological  puzzles  of  Palestine,  and  their  origin  and  mean- 
ing will  probably  always  remaiu  questionable.” 

A full  description  of  the  locality  and  ancient  remains, 
with  a topographical  map,  may  be  found  in  the  Me- 
moirs to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  417  sq. 

Ghajat,  Isaac  ibx-.  Sec  Irx-Giath,  Isaac. 

Ghase,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  Mohammedan  ab- 
lutions. Three  rules  are  observed  in  its  performance: 
1.  Those  who  do  it  must  resolve  to  please  God.  2.  The 
! body  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  3.  The  water  must 
touch  the  whole  skin,  and  all  the  hair  of  the  body.  The 
sonna  (q.  v.)  requires  five  additional  circumstances: 
1.  That  the  Bismillah  (q.  v.)  be  recited.  2.  That  the 
palms  of  the  hands  lie  washed  before  the  vessels  are 
emptied  in  the  washing -place.  3.  That  lieforc  the 
prayers  some  lustration  should  be  made  with  peculiar 
ceremonies.  4.  That  to  cleanse  the  surface  of  the  body 
the  skin  should  be  rubbed  with  the  hand.  5.  That  ail 
this  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  ablution. 

Ghat,  a flight  of  steps  leading  down  from  a Hindfl 
temple  to  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  or  other  sacred 
stream.  It  is  often  constructed  at  great  expense,  and 
highly  ornamented,  being  regarded  os  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  building. 

Ghazi  Khan,  a holy  Mussulman,  who  first  sub- 
dued the  country  of  Dinagepore,  India,  to  the  Moslem 
power.  His  integrity  and  humanity  gained  him  the 
worship,  not  only  of  the  Moslems,  but  even  of  the  Hin- 
dfts  themselves,  who  often  perform  long  pilgrimages  to 
his  tomb  at  Shcraghat. 

Ghazipore  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Ghazi 
Khan  (q,  v.).  The  place  is  remarkable  for  a sect  of 
Brahmins  who  reside  in  it,  practicing  religious  cere- 
monies in  great  secrecy.  They  resemble  in  their  faith 
and  practice  the  ancient  Pythagoreans.  They  hold  to 
tho  doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  the  soul,  and  many 
others  different  from  the  ordinary  Hindiis,  but  keep 
the  knowledge  of  their  religious  forms  a profound  secret. 

Gheez.  See  ETiuoric. 

Gheg  Albaxiax  Vkusiox.  See  Albanian  Ver- 
sion. 

Gheyn  (or  Ghein),  James,  the  elder,  an  eminent 
Flemish  designer  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1565,  and  was  instructed  hv  his  father.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  his  prints:  The  Life  awl  Passion  of 
Christ;  The  Four  Evangelists ; The  Adoration  of  the 
Trinity;  Christ  Preaching  to  the  Jeics ; The  Annuncia- 
tion; A Rejwse  in  Egypt.  He  died  in  1615.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Riog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Riog.  Hut.  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Ghiberti,  Lorenzo,  a Florentine  painter,  and  very 
eminent  statuary,  was  born  in  1378,  and  instructed  by 
Stamina.  About  1398  he  went  to  Bimini,  and  was 
much  engaged  in  painting  on  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
baptistery  of  San  Giovanni.  His  masterpiece  was  the 
Offering  up  of  Isaac.  He  completed  three  statues  of 
St.  John  the  Raptisl,  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Stephen,  for  the 
Church  of  San  Michele;  two  bas-reliefs  for  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  cathedral  of  Sieua.  All  these  works  are 
still  preserved.  The  reliquary  of  St.  Zenobius  and  the 
two  doors  arc,  to  this  day,  among  the  finest  specimens 
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of  the  art  in  Italy.  He  died  in  1455.  See  Iloefer,  [ 
iVour.  liiog.  Gin* rule , s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rt*,  s.  v. 

Ghongor,  ill  Lamnism,  U one  of  the  supreme  gods 
of  Thibet,  lie  is  a mighty  protector  of  the  earth,  the 
sacred  doctrines  and  morals,  but  because  of  his  cruelty 
he  is  counted  among  the  eight  frightful  Burchancs. 
He  has  a horrible  head  with  open  mouth,  three  large 
llaming  eves,  and  coral-strings  made  of  skulls  hanging 
about  his  neck.  He  carries  in  his  six  arms  all  kinds 
of  murderous  instruments,  and  rides  an  elephant. 

Giabarians,  a Mohammedan  sect  who  denied  the 
free  agency  of  man,  and  taught  that  Hod  is  the  author 
of  all  the  actious  of  man,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Giacobazio,  Clemente,  an  Italian  prelate,  neph- 
ew of  Domenico,  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
century.  He  became  canon  of  St.  Peter  of  the  Vatican, 
bishop  of  Massano,  secretary  of  Paul  III,  and  auditor  of 
the  sacred  palace.  In  1536  he  was  made  cardinal,  with 
the  title  of  St.  Auastasius,  and  soon  after  sent  on  a mis- 
sion to  Charles  V.  Called  in  1539  to  the  legateship  of 
Perugia  and  Ombria,  he,  in  the  performance  of  these 
duties,  died  at  Perugia,  Oct.7, 1540.  See  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Giacobazio  (Lat.  Jacobtitius),  Domenico,  an 
Italian  prelate,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1443.  Destined 
to  a religious  calling,  he  studied  particularly  canonical 
law  and  ecclesiastical  history.  He  became  auditor  of 
the  rota,  and  was  successively  bishop  of  Lucero,  of 
Massano,  and  of  Grossetto.  After  having  served  the 
Church  under  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent  VIII,  Alexander  VI, 
Pius  III,  Julius  II,  and  Leo  X,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
last-named  pope,  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  Barthol- 
emy  de  Insula,  in  1517.  At  the  death  of  Adrian  VI,  he 
would  have  been  elected  pope  but  for  the  French  party. 
He  died  at  Rome,  July  2.  1527.  He  wrote,  .4  Treatise 
on  Councils , in  Latin,  which  is  not  highly  esteemed  on 
account  of  its  inexactness.  This  treatise  forms  the  last 
volume  of  the  collection  of  Labbc.  The  first  edition 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1538.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog. 
Ginerale , s.  v. 

Giacomelli,  Miciikl  Angelo,  titular}’  archbishop 
of  Chalcedon,  was  born  in  1095,  at  I’istoja.  He  was  for 
some  time  librarian  to  cardinal  Fabroni,  and  then  to 
cardinal  Colligola.  He  died  in  1774.  He  wrote.  Tract. 
Benedicts  XIV  de  Festis  Jtsu  Christi  (Padua,  1745): — 
S.  Gior.  Grisostomo  del  Sacerdozio  I.ihri  VI  Volgariz- 
zati  (Rome,  1757):  — Omilia  di  S.  Crisostomo  (ibid. 
1758) : — Bhilonis  F.piscopi  Fnarralio  in  Canlicum  Can-  ' 
ticorum  (ibid.  1772).  Sec  Jbcher,  .4  Ugemeines  Gelrhrten- 
I^xikon,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Uamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  017.  1 
(IX  P.)  j 

Giattino,  Giovanni  Battista,  a Jesuit  and  pro- 
fessor at  Rome,  was  born  at  Palermo  in  1001,  and  died 
Nov.  19,  1682.  He  translated  into  I^at  in  Pallavicini's 
Istoria  del  Concilio  de  Trento  (Antwerp.  1070,  3 vols. 
fol.),  and  published  Orationrs  Sacra:  XXIV.  See  Wi- 
ner, l/undbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  007 ; Jbcher,  A llgcmeines 
Gelehrten-Iefjcikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gibbethon  is  identified  by  lieul.  Cornier  (Tent 
Work , ii,  337)  with  Kibbieh,  the  position  of  which  he 
does  not  indicate,  and  by  Tristram  ( Bible  Places , p.  51) 
with  “the  ruin  Geibuta,  north  of  Jaffa." 

Gibbon,  Juiiann,  a Jesuit,  and  rector  of  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Treves,  was  born  in  1544,  at  Whinton,  Eng- 
land, and  died  Dec.  3,  1589.  He  wrote,  Dispututio  de 
Sanctis  et  de  Communione  Kucharistia  sub  una  Specie : 
— Confutalio  Virulentia  Disputatiouis  Georgii  Schon : 
— Concertatio  F.cclesiue  Catholicte  in  Anglia.  See  Jbch- 
er,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-  Lexikon,  s.  v.  (IX  P.) 

Gibbons,  Orlando,  an  eminent  English  com- 
poser of  church  music,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1583. 
ami  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  died  in  1625.  He  composed 
the  tunes  for  George  Withers  translation  of  Hymns 


and  Songs  of  the  Church , and  many  other  pieces  of 
church  music.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  l>ict.  s.  v. ; AL- 
bone.  Diet,  o f Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. ; Esstyciop. 
Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Gibbons,  Richard,  a learned  English  Jesuit,  who 
was  bom  at  Winchester  in  1549,  and  died  in  1G32,  pub- 
lished F.  Ribera  Com.  in  Duodecim  Prophetas  Jl inerts 
(1612),  and  several  other  works.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  a.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  Authors, 
s.  v. 

Gibeah  ok  Benjamin.  Lieut.  Con  der  strongly 
impugns  ( Quar . Statement  of  the  “Palest.  Explor. 
Fund,"  April,  1874,  p.  61)  the  identification  of  this  place 
with  Tuleil  el-Ful , but  this  view  is  retained  by  Tris- 
tram ( Bible  Places,  p.  118). 

Gibel,  Abraham,  a Lutheran  theologian,  who  died 
in  1629  at  Burg,  pastor  primarius,  is  the  author  of.  De 
Getiuina  lexicographies  Chaldaica  Constitutione  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1606): — Grammutica  Lingua  lltbr,  (1G03):— 
A rtijicium  Accenluum  (eod.) : — Strigilis  120  Erronan 
. Bellannini  (1605) : — Krplicatio  Loci  Jerem.  TTriii.  16. 
See  J ocher,  .4  Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Ixxikon,  s.  v. ; Flint, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  334 ; Sleinschneider,  Bibliog.  Handbuch,  s.  v. 

(a  p.) 

Gibeon.  A full  description  of  this  place,  espe- 
cially of  the  numerous  rock-hewn  tombs  in  its  vicinity, 
is  given  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  iii,  94  sq. 

GIBEON,  Pool,  or  (2  Sam.  ii,  13).  The  following 
interesting  account  of  the  waters  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gibeon  is  given  by  licut.  Cornier  (Quar.  Statement  of 
the  “ Palest.  Explor.  Fund,”  October,  1881,  p.  255  sq.): 

"El-Jib,  the  modem  villngc,  occupies  the  north  end  of 
a detached  hill  some  200  feet  high,  enrrounded  by  broad, 
tint  c»ru  valleys  on  every  side.  The  inhabitants  state 
thnt  the  old  city  stood  ou  the  south  part  of  the  hill : and 
here,  in  the  sides  of  the  iintnml  scarps  which  fortify  the 
site,  we  visited  nnd  explored  some  twenty  rock-cut  tombs. 
There  are  eight  springs  on  the  bill,  the  largest,  or  the 
Inst,  lieiug  oue  of  the  finest  supplies  of  water  in  this  part 
of  Palestine.  One  of  the  springs  is  called  e\-Birktk  ;o*- 
responding  to  the  515  or  * pool  ’ of  the  above  passage), 
nud  flows  into  a rock-cut  tauk  measuring  eleven  feet  by 
seven,  the  water  issuing  from  a small  cave.  This  place  I* 
south-west  of  the  village,  and  close  to  the  main  road  east 
nnd  west  throngh  Gibeon.  The  |>ool  is  cut  in  the  fare  of 
a cliff,  and  has  a wall  of  rock  alxint  three  and  a half  (set 
high  on  the  west.  Above  it  grows  a pomegranate  tree, 
nud  near  It  are  tombs  in  the  cliff. 


The  Pool  Iii  Gibeon. 
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Gibeon.  (From  Thomson's  Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.) 


"It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Brent  spri»B  (’Ain  el- 
Belled)  is  the  place  intended  in  the  episode  of  Jonh's  en- 
counter, ns  it  wells  op  In  n chamber  some  thirty  feet  long 
and  seven  feet  wide,  reached  by  n descent  of  several  steps, 
and  there  is  said  to  be  n passage  with  steps  leading  up 
from  the  back  of  the  cave  to  the  surface  above.  As  the 
water  is  some  dre  feet  deep,  and  the  passage  is  now 
stopped  op,  we  did  not  attempt  to  enter  iu  Ft  is  clear, 
however,  thnt  a door  of  some  kind  once  existed  at  the 
present  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  It  would  appear  thnt 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  were  thus  able  to  close  their 
spring  below,  and  to  obtnln  nccess  to  it  from  above  with- 
iu  the  city.  The  spring  in  question,  like  roauy  of  the  fa- 
mous fountains  In  Palestine,  is  held  sacred  hy  the  Fella- 
hin.  An  earthenware  Inmp  Is  occasionally  lighted  in  the 
chamber.  Clone  by  Is  a little  rock  chamber  with  a rude 
masonry  wall." 

Giberti,  Giovanni  Mattko,  bishop  of  Verona,  was 
bom  at  Palermo  in  1495,  and  died  in  1543.  He  was 
one  of  those  prelates  who,  before  the  Council  of  Trent, 
showed  a serious  interest  in  the  reform  of  the  Church, 
drawing  his  inspiration  from  Pietro  Caraffa,  with  whom 
he  was  intimately  acquainted.  Thus  Giberti  insisted 
upon  a better  preparation  and  stricter  examination  of 
the  clergy,  and  though  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail  on 
account  of  the  opposition  from  the  clergy,  yet  he  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  on  Carlo  Borromeo  (q.  v.). 
Giberti  wrote,  Constitutionrt  Gibertintr ; — Cottikizioni 
per  U Monache: — Capitoli  Ji  Regolazione  Fat  to  topra 
U Stepe: — Monitinrtes  Generalee: — Capitoli  Della  Sod- 
eta  di  Carita: — F diet  a Selecta: — fatter*  Scielte.  See 
Ballerini’s  biography  of  Giberti,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  latter's  works,  which  were  published  under  the  title, 
J.  M.  Giberti  Opera  (Verona,  1733,1740) ; Kcrker,  in  the 
Tibinger  Quartalschn /?,  1859,  fuse.  1 ; Heumont,  Ge- 
•chiehie  dtr  Stadt  Rom.  vol.  iii* ; Bcnralh,  in  Plitt-ilor- 
zog,  Real-Fncydop.  a.  v. ; J ocher,  A Uyemcinet  Gelehrten- 
faxikon , s.  r.  (U.  P.) 

Gibieuf,  a French  theologian,  was  (torn  at  Bourges 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century'.  He  was  educated 
by  the  cardinal  de  Berulle,  studied  theology,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  at  the  Sorhonnc  in  1612. 
The  previous  year  he  had,  with  four  other  priests,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Peter  dc  Berulle,  then  also  a simple 
priest,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratorio.  His  general,  who  had  introduced  into  France 
the  order  of  Carmelitco,  made  Gibieuf  his  vicar-general. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  commendatory  of  Jiiilly,  a 
house  then  occupied  by  the  canons  regular.  The  lax- 
ity which  characterized  these  monks  led  him  to  seek 
their  reform  from  the  cardinal  De  la  Kochefoucmild.  The 


bouse  of  Juilly  was  united  with  that  of  St.  Genevieve, 
and  later  to  the  congregation  of  the  Oratorio.  It  is 
claimed  that,  owing  to  modesty,  he  refused  the  bishop- 
ric of  Nantes.  He  died  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire, 
of  which  he  was  first  superior,  .Tunc  6, 1650.  He  wrote, 
De  Libertate  Dei  et  Crealurtc  (Paris,  10.30) : — La  Vie  et 
let  Grandeurs  de  la  Tret-Sainte  Vierge  (ibid.  1G37): — 
Catich'eses  de  la  Maniire  tie  Vie  I'arfuite  (posthumous, 
ibid.  1653).  He  was  allied  with  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  men  of  his  time.  See  Hoefer,  Souc.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Gibon  is  the  name  of  a remarkable  idol-temple  in 
Japan.  It  is  a large  hut  narrow  building,  in  the  mid- 
dle room  of  which  stands  a huge  idol  surrounded  by 
many  others  of  smaller  dimensions.  Around  this  tem- 
ple are  thirty  or  forty  smaller  temples,  all  arranged  in 
regular  order. 

Gibson,  Edwarh  Tiiomas,  M.R.A.S.,  M.S.B.A.,  an 
English  Baptist  minister,  was  horn  at  Falmouth,  Nov. 
11,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  naval  school  at 
Greenwich,  ami  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age  en- 
tered the  navy,  which,  however,  he  speedily  relinquish- 
ed. He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  some 
years  afterwards  began  study  for  the  ministry  at  Brad- 
ford Baptist  College.  In  1854  he  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Guilshorough,  Northamptonshire.  In  1859 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Crnvford,  Kent,  which  lie  served  for 
eighteen  years.  Failing  health  forced  him  to  resign 
his  charge,  Oct.  7,  1877.  He  died  at  Brockley,  Jail.  21, 
1880.  He  was  a diligent  student,  especially  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  of  several  of  which  he  possessed  a 
surprising  knowledge.  11c  contributed  some  transla- 
tions to  Spurgeon’s  Treasury  of  David.  See  (Loud.) 
liaptitt  Hand-book,  1882,  p.  303. 

GickniahoreB,  hermits  of  the  Armenian  Church 
(q.  v.),  who  pass  their  lives  in  meditation  on  the  tops 
of  the  rocks. 

Giddinge,  George  P.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  rector  in  Quincy,  III.,  for  a numlH-r 
of  years  previous  to  1857.  In  that  year  he  became 
rector  in  Booneville,  Mo.,  remaining  there  until  1859, 
when  ho  removed  to  Palmyra  as  principal  of  a female 
school.  He  died  May  1,  1861.  Sec  I*rol.  Epitc.  Al- 
tnanac,  1862,  p.  92. 

Giese,  Gottmkb  Christian,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  born  Nov.  21,  1721,  at  Croasen,  iu 
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Brandenburg,  was  preacher  in  1745  at  Kcssclsdorf,  in 
Silesia,  in  1755  deacon  at  Gbrlitz,  in  1774  archdeacon 
there,  and  died  Dec.  28,  1788.  He  wrote,  IJistorische 
Nackrichl  r on  der  Bibelubersetzung  Martin  Luthers 
(Altdorf,  1771): — Von  Luther  t Verdiensten  und  seiner 
Gehiilfen  um  die  Katechismen  (Gbrlitz,  1782).  See  Wi- 
ner, llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  167 ; ii,  213.  (B.  P.) 

Gieseler,  Georg  Christoph  Friedrich,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Lahde,  May 
1,  1760.  In  1791  he  was  pastor  at  Petcnshagcn,  near 
Minden,  where  the  famous  church -historian,  Johann 
Karl  Ludwig  Gieseler  (q.  v.),  was  born.  In  1803  he 
was  first  preacher  at  Warther,  near  Bielefeld,  and  died 
March  14,  1839,  a doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Das 
Abendmahl  det  /term.  Kin  liturgischer  Vertuch  (Biele-  ‘ 
feld,  1835).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  IheoL  Lit.  ii,  9;  j 
Zuchold,  liibl.  Theol.  i,  438 ; Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Cine-  j 
rale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gifford,  Andrew,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Bap- 
tist minister,  was  bora  at  Bristol,  Aug.  17,  1700,  being 
the  son  of  Rev.  Emanuel  Gifford,  Baptist  pastor  there. 
He  was  converted  in  early  life ; studied  at  an  academy 
in  Tewkesbury,  and  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Ward  of  Gresham  College;  he  was  settled  at  Notting- 
ham about  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  his  native 
place  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Bernard  Firkett.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1729,  he  removed  to  London  as  pastor  of  the  Little 
Wild  Street  Church.  For  many  years  Mr.  Gifford 
acted  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Ellys. 
In  1734  he  visited  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  honored 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  In  1757  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death,  June  19,  1784.  His 
private  collection  of  coins  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
in  Great  Britain.  His  attendance  at  the  museum  did 
not  render  him  inattentive  to  his  pastoral  duties.  For 
a period  of  twenty-four  years  he  preached,  in  connection  ! 
with  several  ministers  of  the  Independent  denomina-  ’ 
tion,  once  a mouth,  the  Sabbath  evening  lecture  at  St. 
Helen's  Church.  As  a preacher,  he  was  full  of  anima- 
tion. Sec  Rippon,  Memoir;  Amer.  Bapt.  Magazine , 
new  series,  v,  363.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Gifford,  Richard,  an  English  clergyman,  w as  bora 
in  1725,  and  was  rector  of  North  Okendou,  Essex,  in 
1772.  He  died  in  1807.  He  wrote  remarks  on  Ken-  ] 
nicott’s  Dissertation  on  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise: 
— Outlines  of  an  A nsicer  to  Dr.  Priestly's  Disquisitions 
on  Matter  and  Spirit.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  .4  uthors , s.  r. 

Giftschiitz,  Friedrich,  a Roman  Catholic  pro- ! 
feasor  of  theology,  who  was  bora  in  1748,  and  died  at 
Vienna,  June  5, 1788,  is  the  author  of,  Vorlesnngen  iiber 
die  Pastor  alt  hevlogie  (Vienna,  1785;  5th  ed.  1811).  See 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  34.  (B.  P.) 

Giggaus,  Anton,  of  Milan,  who  died  in  1632,  is  the 
author  of,  R.  Salom.  A ben  Esrce  et  R.  I^ci  Ben-0  er son 
Commentaria  in  Prorerbia  Salomons  Ixitine  Conrersa 
(Milan,  1620) : — Thesaurus  I.ingutr  A rabica  (ibid.  1632, 

4 vols.): — Institutiones  Lingua:  Chaldaiccs  et  Thargu- 
micte.  See  Argelati,  Bibl.  Mediolanensis ; J ocher,  All- 
gem  tines  Geleh  rten-I^xikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gil  op  Santo  Irexo  (Lat.  .Kgidius  Lusitanus),  one 
of  the  pro[>agator8  of  the  Dominican  order,  was  bom  in 
the  diocese  of  Visco  in  1184.  He  was  the  son  of  don 
Rodrigo  Pelago.  governor  of  Coimbra,  and  one  of  the 
grand  officials  of  the  crown.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  Coimbra,  and  while  still  young  possessed  two  prio- 
ries and  three  canonships  in  the  chapters  of  Braga,  of 
Coimbra,  and  of  Ydanha.  He  neglected  theology,  and 
devoted  himself  to  physics  and  medicine;  went  to  Paris 
to  perfect  himself  in  these  sciences,  and  there  received  , 
the  degree  of  doctor.  In  1224  or  1225  he  resigned  all, 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  became  a model  of  Chris- 
tian virtue,  and  rapidly  reached  the  highest  honors  of 
his  order.  In  1249,  at  a convocation  of  his  order  at 


Treves,  he  resigned  his  pruvindalship  of  Spain.  He 
used  his  influence  in  re-establishing  harmony  between 
the  king,  don  Sancho  II,  and  his  brother,  the  young 
Alfonso.  He  died  at  San  tare  in,  May  14,  1265.  Some 
churches  of  Portugal  honor  him  as  a saint,  and  the 
bishops  of  Visen  have  fixed  his  festival  on  the  Sab- 
bath after  the  Ascension.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Gilbee,  Eari-k,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  de- 
scended from  a highly  respectable  family  in  Kent.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charter-House,  where  for  a con- 
siderable time  he  was  a head  scholar.  From  thence  he 
entered  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  due  course.  His  first  exercise  of  the  ministry 
was  in  London,  where  he  served  a Church  for  some 
years.  In  the  year  1795  he  was  instituted  to  the  living 
of  Barbv,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  Oct.  2, 1813.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a dili- 
gent, faithful,  and  successful  minister  of  Christ.  He  was 
a firm  friend  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  much  rejoiced  in  witnessing  the  establishment  of 
an  auxiliary  institution  in  the  county  of  Northampton 
in  1812.  Dr.  Gilbee  was  a man  whose  piety  was  deep, 
and  whose  benevolence  endeared  him  to  all  who  needed 
his  help.  It  was  his  meat  and  drink,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  out  of  it,  to  lessen  human  misery  and  produce 
happiness.  See  The  (Lond.)  Christian  Observer,  Febru- 
ary, 1814,  p.  65. 

Gilbert,  Saint,  a member  of  the  noble  family  of 
Auvergne,  was  first  abbot  of  a monastery  which  bore 
his  name  in  the  diocese  of  Clermont.  He  passed  hia 
youth  at  the  courts  of  Louis  the  Gross  and  Louis  the 
Younger,  and  was  reckoned  among  the  bravest  and 
most  pious  knights  of  his  time.  After  preaching  in 
behalf  of  the  second  crusade,  he  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  Holy  Land.  The  unfortunate  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition threw  a profound  sadness  into  the  heart  of 
Gilbert,  who  attributed  it  to  the  sins  of  the  crusaders. 
He  resolved  to  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  a monas- 
tic life,  with  the  approval  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Having  consulted  the  bishop  of  Clermont  and  the  ab- 
bot of  Dilo,  he  gave  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  re- 
served the  remainder  for  building  two  monasteries,  one 
for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  latter  was  es- 
tablished at  Aubeterre,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Ger- 
vaia  and  St.  Protais.  His  wife,  Petronille,  assumed  the 
management,  and  at  her  death  his  daughter,  Ponce, 
succeeded  her.  Gilbert  retired  to  a place  named  Neuf 
Fontaines.  He  there  constructed  a monastery,  was 
elected  abbot,  and  ruled  with  great  wisdom.  On  one 
side  of  the  monastery  was  a large  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  infirm.  He  died  June  I,  1152,  and  at  his  request 
was  interred  in  the  hospital  cemetery.  The  third  ab- 
bot caused  his  remains  to  be  transferred  to  the  church. 
Robert  of  Auxerrc  published  the  life  of  St.  Gilbert  in 
his  Chronique.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  r. 

Gilbert  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld  for  about  twenty  years,  but  when  he  took  his  seat 
is  unknown.  He  was  bishop  there  in  1220,  and  also  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Alexander 
II.  He  died  in  1236.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , 
p.  79. 

Gilbert  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  to  the  see 
of  Galloway  in  1235,  and  was  probably  consecrated  with 
the  High  Church  of  York  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1253.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  272. 

Gilbert  (3),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  a native  of  Gal- 
loway, and  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  the  Isles  in  1321. 
He  probably  died  in  1326.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  301. 

Gilbert,  sumamed  Crisptxus,  a Benedictine  of 
Normandy,  who  died  in  1114,  ia  the  author  of,  A Itercatio 
Synagogue  et  Kcdesia : — Comment,  in  Ksaiam  et  Jert- 
mitim: — Bomiliat  in  Canticum  C anticorum  : — De  Cam 
Diaboli.  See  Balaus  De  Scriptoribus  Britannia ; Pit- 
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Bias,  De  Scriptoribus  Anglia ; Oudin,  De  Scriptoribtti 
Ecdesiasticis ; Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-  Lexikon, 
8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gilbert  of  Holland,  flourished  A.D.  1200,  a schol- 
ar and  divine,  took  his  name  from  a district  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  was  invited  by  St.  liemard  to  live  with  him 
at  Clairvaux,  became  his  scholar,  continued  Bernard’s 
sermons,  writing  forty-six  in  a style  scarcely  discern- 
ible from  Bernard's.  Abbot  Trithemius,  the  German, 
speaks  of  GiHiert  as  a learned  and  eloquent  author.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  280. 

Gilbert,  bishop  of  Lonhos,  who  died  in  1184,  is 
the  author  of,  Glossce.  in  Vetus  et  Novum  Test  amentum : 
—Comment,  in  Jobum, , Threnos  Jeremia  el  Aliquot 
Psalmos: — Uomilia  in  Cantica  Salomonis: — Comment, 
in  Prologos  S.  Hierongmi  super  Biblia , which  works  are 
still  in  MS.  On  account  of  his  great  learning,  Gilbert 
was  styled  Universalis.  Sec  Oudin,  Dt  Scriptoribus 
Ecdesiasticis  ; Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s.v.  (B.P.) 

Gilbert  of  Westminster,  a scholar  of  the  first 
part  of  the  12th  century,  was  first  a monk,  then  abbot 
of  Westminster.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
divinity  under  the  guidance  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  attained  to  great  knowledge  of  the  Script- 
ures, studied  in  France,  visited  Rome,  and  on  his  return 
is  reported  to  have  had  a disputation  with  a learned 
Jew,  which  afterwards  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a dia- 
logue, and,  publishing  it,  dedicated  it  to  St.  Anselm. 
He  died  in  1117,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster.  Sec 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  424. 

Gilbert  Island  Version  ok  tiik  Scriptures. 
This  version  ia  designed  for  the  people  of  Gilbert  islands, 
Micronesia.  In  1869  the  first  parts  of  this  version, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  of 
Honolulu,  were  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 
The  version  of  the  entire  New  Test,  was  published  in 
1872,  which  proved  to  be  a great  boon  to  that  benight- 
ed people,  for  soon  a new  edition  was  needed,  which 
was  published  after  a careful  revision  by  the  original 
translator  in  1878.  (B.  P.) 

Gildersleeve,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  near  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Jan.  5,  1791. 
He  graduated  from  Middleburv  College,  Vt,,  in  1814; 
the  same  year  removed  to  Georgia,  and  began  to  teach 
in  Mount  Zion  Academy;  in  1817  he  entered  Princeton 
Seminary. and  remained  there  a little  over  one  year;  in 
1819  commenced  editing  a paper  called  The  Missionary ; 
in  1820  was  ordained  by  Hopewell  Presbytery,  at  Athens, 
Ga. ; in  1826  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  became 
editor  of  The  Christian  Observer,  which  post  he  held 
until  1845;  then  he  removed  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
he  was  sole  editor  of  The  Watchman  and  Observer,  and 
then  co-editor  of  The  Central  Presbyterian.  During 
his  residence  in  Richmond  he  preached  wherever  he 
found  an  open  door,  especially  in  the  Virginia  peniten- 
tiary. lie  died  June  20, 1875.  At  seventy-five  blind- 
ness began  to  come  upon  him,  and  he  then  applied  him- 
self to  the  memorizing  of  large  portions  of  Scripture 
and  the  best  hymns,  that  he  might  be  able  to  continue 
his  ministry  long  after  his  eyesight  was  gone.  In  all 
places  where  he  could  find  hearers  he  was  abundant  in 
labors.  See  Necrol,  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Bern. 
1876,  p.  8. 

Gile.  S.vMUEt.  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister,  son 
of  major  Ezekiel  Gile,  was  born  at  Plaistow,  N.  II.,  July 
23. 1780.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1804 ; studied  theology  under  Rev.  Jonathan  French ; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Milton,  Mass., 
Feb.  18, 1807 ; and  died  in  October,  1826.  Sec  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  580. 

Gilfillan,  George,  a minister  of  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Church,  was  born  in  Scotland,  Jan.  30,  1813. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  College  and  at  the 
United  Secession  llalL  His  first  call  was  to  a congre- 


gation at  Schoolwynd,  Dundee,  where  he  continued  his 
pastoral  labors  until  his  death,  Aug.  13, 1878.  In  1842 
he  began  to  write  sketches  of  the  principal  characters 
of  the  day,  for  newspapers,  and  they  were  afterwards 
printed  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  The  Gallery  of 
Literary  Portraits.  This  was  followed  by  two  other 
series  of  the  same  character.  In  1850  he  published 
The  Iiards  of  the  Bible,  which  has  been  severely  criti- 
cised for  its  grandiloquent  style.  He  edited  an  edition 
of  Bryant's  Poems,  and  among  his  other  works  are,  The 
Book  of  British  Poets,  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  The 
Martyrs,  Heroes,  and  Bards  of  the  Scotch  Covenant. 
He  also  published,  The  Grand  Discovery: — History  of 
a Man: — Christianity  and  our  Era: — A Discourse  on 
Hades  .-—and  Five  Discourses  on  the  Abuse  of  Talent, 
He  finally  edited  a splendid  library  edition  of  the  Popu- 
lar Poets  of  Britain,  with  notca  (W.  P.  S.) 

Gill,  Alexander,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  London  in  1597,  and  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Oxford.  In  1635  he  became  head  master 
of  St.  Paul’s  school.  While  usher  of  St.  Paul’s  he  had 
charge  of  the  education  of  John  Milton.  lie  died  in 
1642,  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  ami  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Gill,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  in  1823. 
He  was  led  to  an  early  decision  for  Christ;  eutcred 
Hackney  College  in  1844,  and  at  the  close  of  his  curric- 
ulum, in  1848,  became  pastor  at  Haverhill,  Suffolk.  In 
1864  he  accepted  an  ijpvitation  from  the  committee  of 
the  Bible  Society  to  visit  its  auxiliaries  in  North  Amer- 
ica. This  mission  occupied  him  more  than  eighteen 
months,  in  which  he  proved  himself  admirably  adapted 
for  the  work.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  London  district  secretaries,  his  chief 
duties  being  connected  with  the  Sunday-schools  of  all 
denominations  in  and  around  the  metropolis.  He  died 
at  Lewisham,  Nov.  4,  1870.  Dr.  Gill  was  industrious, 
affectionate,  acceptable,  and  successful  in  all  his  labors. 
In  addition  to  a few’  tracts  and  pamphlets,  he  published, 
Early  at  the  Temple,  and  The  True  and  Beautiful  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1871,  p.  311. 

Gillane,  John,  was  consecrated  a bishop  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  in  1727,  and  bishop  of 
Dunblane  in  1731.  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Gillen  i»e  Royk  (I>at.  „ Egidius  de  Roya  or  Rota), 
a French  chronicler  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Rove, 
Picardy.  While  very  young  he  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  Cistercians,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  his 
studies.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology, 
and  taught  for  nineteen  years  in  various  colleges  of  the 
order  of  St.  Bernard.  He  was  then  appointed  abbot  of 
Rovanmont,  Picardy.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  resigned 
these  functions,  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Dunes, 
Belgium,  where  he  remained  eighteen  years,  devoting 
his  time  to  meditation  and  study.  He  died  at  the  ab- 
bey of  Sparmaille,  near  Bruges,  in  1478.  He  wrote, 
Opus  Vastum  Chronodromi  seu  Chronici,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  history  of  John  Brandon,  a monk  of  Dunes, 
remaining  in  manuscript.  Gillcs  de  Roye  carried  it 
down  to  1463,  and  it  was  continued  by  Adrian  of  Budt, 
of  the  same  convent,  down  to  1479.  Andrew  Schot 
discovered  it  about  twenty  years  later,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Sweert  (Frankfort,  1620).  lie  also  left  some 
commentaries  upon  the  Master  of  Sentences.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  A ’our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  b.  v. 

GHles,  Jean,  a French  prelate,  was  born  in  Nor- 
mandy. lie  studied  theology  and  law  at  Paris,  and 
became  chanter  of  the  metropolitan  church  there.  Al- 
most alone  among  the  high  clergy  of  France,  GUles 
refused  to  acknowledge  Clement  VII  (Robert  of  Gene- 
va). lie  abandoned  his  benefice,  and  retired  to  Italy 
to  Urban  VI,  who  made  him  provost  of  Liege  and  au- 
ditor of  the  Rota.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  sa- 
cred college  as  nuncio  to  Rheims,  to  Treves,  and  to  Co- 
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logne.  In  1405  Innocent  VII  made  him  cardinal,  with 
the  title  of  St.  Cosmo  and  St.  Damian.  He  assisted  at 
the  conclave,  Nov.  30, 1406,  which  elected  Gregory  XII, 
but  abandoned  that  pontiff  when  he  discovered  that  the 
latter  held  his  own  interests  as  paramount  to  those  of 
the  Church,  and  that  he  rejected  the  meati9  proposed 
for  the  tennination  of  the  schism  (1403,  1409).  Gilles 
returned  to  France,  where  he  died  about  1418.  lie  left 
some  fragmentary  writings.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Ring, 
dint  rale. , a.  r. 

Gillespie,  Thomas,  father  of  the  Relief  Church  in  . 
Scotland,  was  born  at  Clearbum,  near  Edinburgh,  in  i 
1708.  He  received  a careful  religious  training,  was  1 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Northampton,  li-  J 
censed  to  preach  in  1740,  and  ordained  in  England  in 
January,  1741.  In  August  following  he  settled  ns  pastor 
of  Carnock,  where  he  continued  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence and  much  success  till  1752,  when  he  was  deposed 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He,  however,  continued 
actively  engaged  in  preaching,  first,  in  the  churchyard 
of  Carnock,  beside  the  church  which  had  so  often  echoed 
to  his  voice;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  this  spot 
and  betake  himself  to  another, from  which  he  was  speed- 
ily driven,  and  at  last  was  compelled  to  take  his  posi- 
tion on  the  public  highway,  where,  during  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn,  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  im- 
mense multitudes  of  people.  In  the  following  Septem- 
ber lie  removed  to  Dunfermline,  where,  in  1753,  the 
Relief  Church  was  founded.  He  continued  with  un- 
abated zeal  till  his  last  sickness,  which  soon  closed  his  , 
life,  Jan.  19, 1774.  Mr.  Gillespie  was  a man  of  truly  | 
apostolic  excellence.  Conscience  was  the  power  that 
bore  sway  in  his  soul.  His  intellectual  abilities  were 
excellent,  but  his  goodness  was  his  greatness.  See 
United  I'resbyterum  Fathers,  p.  217;  Fasti  Fccles.  Sco- 
ticamr,  it,  680. 

Gillet,  Eliphalet,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  C-olchester,  Conn.,  Nov.  19, 17G8.  After 
graduating  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1791,  he  taught 
school  in  Wethersfield.  Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  1 
Dr.  Spring,  he  studied  theology  at  Newburyport.  In  ! 
August,  1795,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Hallowell,  Me.  At  his  own  request  he  was  dismissed 
from  this  charge  in  May,  1827.  He  died  there,  Oct.  19, 
1848.  Dr.  Gillet  was  the  pioneer  of  Congregationalism 
in  that  section  of  the  state.  When  the  Maine  Mission- 
ary Society  was  organized  in  1807,  he  was  chosen  its 
secretary,  which  office  he  filled  until  the  close  of  his 
life.  The  cause  of  home  missions  had  in  him  an  ear- 
nest friend.  His  mind  was  of  a superior  order,  and  was 
highly  cultivated.  Addicted  to  metaphysical  discus- 
sions, he  was  a ready,  logical,  and  keen  debater.  See 
Sprague,  A muds  of  the  A mtr.  Pulpit,  ii,  377. 

Gillet,  LouiB  Joachim,  canon  and  librarian  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  was  born  July  28, 
1680.  In  1717  he  was  pastor  at  Mahon,  in  the  Main 
bishopric,  but  resigned  his  position  in  1740.  He  died 
Aug.  28, 1753,  leaving  Sou  telle  Traduction  de  r/listorien 
Josephs  (published  after  his  death,  4 vols.,  1756).  See 
Jdcher,  A lUjemeines  Celehrten  - I^xikon,  s.  v. ; Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  IAl.  i,  157.  (B.  P.) 

Gillett,  Ezra  IIali^D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  July  5,  1823.  He  grad- 
uated from  Yale  College  in  1841,  and  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1844.  He  remained  a resi- 
dent licentiate  until  1845,  when  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Harlem.  He  continued 
in  this  charge,  an  efficient  and  successful  pastor,  until 
1870.  when  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  in 
the  New  York  University,  and  occupied  that  position  un- 
til his  death,  Sept,  2,  1875.  Dr.  Gillett  wrote,  besides 
frequent  articles  for  the  periodical  press,  a Life  of  /fuss 
(1861) History  of  the  I’resfn/terian  Church  (1864): — 
Moral  System  (1875).  (W.  I*.  S.) 

Gillette,  Abram  Dunn,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Cambridge,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y., 


Sept.  8, 1807.  He  studied  in  the  preparatory  department 
of  Hamilton  Institution,  graduated  from  Union  College, 
was  ordained  in  Schenectady,  and  in  May,  1 831.  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  that  place,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  then  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Sansom  Street  Church.  In  1839, 
the  Eleventh  Street  Church  (Philadelphia)  having  been 
formed  under  his  leadership,  he  became  its  pastor,  hold- 
ing that  office  until  1852,  when  lie  accepted  a call  to 
Calvary  Church,  as  it  is  now  called,  in  New  York  city. 
In  1864  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  in  that  city  five  years.  He 
then  went  to  England,  where  he  delivered  a series  of 
lectures  to  the  students  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  college,  and, 
for  a time,  was  the  stated  supply  of  a Church  near 
London.  For  two  years  after  his  return  (1872-74),  he 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  From  1874  to  1879  he  was  pastor 
at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  which  was  his  last  regular  pastor- 
ate. lie  died  at  his  summer  home.  Bluff  Head,  on  the 
shore  of  lake  George,  Aug.  24,  1882.  Dr.  Gillette  was 
the  author  of  several  memorial  volumes,  and  frequently 
contributed  to  various  journals.  See  The  IFatcAnum, 
Aug.  3 1,1882.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Gillette,  Charles,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Granby,  Conn.,  in  1813.  lie 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  1838;  soon 
after  became  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Virginia  High 
School,  near  Alexandria;  and  afterwards  a student  in 
the  theological  seminary  in  that  city.  He  was  ordained 
in  1842,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was  sent  out  as  a 
missionary  to  Texas;  established  himself  at  Houston, 
and  successfully  labored  there  and  in  the  regions  adja- 
cent until  the  close  of  1851.  During  the  next  five 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  diocesan  school  and  of  St. 
Paul’s  College.  In  1856  lie  accepted  the  rectorship  of 
St.  David’s  Church,  Austin,  from  which  he  removed  to 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Steubenville,  O.  He  died  in  1869. 
See  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Ret.  Jan.  1870,  p.  634. 

Gillot,  Jacques,  canon  of  St.  Chapellc,  at  Paris 
who  died  in  January,  1619,  originally  dean  of  the  Church 
at  Iamgres,  is  the  author  of  Instructions  et  Missives  dts 
Rois  tres  Chritiens  de  France  (Paris,  1607 ; new  and  en- 
larged edition  by  P.  Dupuy,  1654).  Sec  Jdcher,  AU - 
gemeines  Celehrten- T.eriko n , a.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  ii,  668;  Hoefer,  .Your.  Ring.  G inhale,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Giloh.  Lieut.  Cornier  thinks  ( Memoirs  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  iii,  818)  that  this  may  be  represented  by 
the  ruined  site  Jala,  which  the  Map  lays  down  at  three 
and  a quarter  miles  north-west  of  Hebron ; but  he  ad- 
mits that  we  should  not  ex|>ect  a location  so  far  north. 

Gimle,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  hearen,  or  the  most 
charming  of  all  regions  of  the  spirit  world.  As  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  considered  warlike  plays  and 
drinking  the  greatest  of  all  joys,  so  also  this  imperish- 
able heaven  is  furnished  with  weapons  and  golden 
drinking-horns.  It  is  the  eternal  dwelling-place  of 
Allfadur,  the  seat  of  all  the  good  and  pious,  who  there 
partake  of  undisturbed  blessedness.  At  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  Walhalla,  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  deities, 
Asgard,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  will  be  destroyed ; 
even  the  still  higher  heaven,  Aundlang,  and  the  next 
highest  seat  of  the  light-spirits,  Vidblain,  will  perish ; 
but  Gimle,  extending  high  above  all  these,  will  not  even 
be  touched  by  the  frightful  Ragnarokr  (destroyer),  but 
will  stand  with  the  eternal  god,  to  receive  the  valiant 
warriors  and  the  slain  asas. 

Ginnunga-gap,  the  gulf  of  delusion,  a vast,  void 
abyss,  which  the  ancient  Scandinavians  believed  to  tie 
the  primeval  state  of  the  material  creation.  Into  this 
capacious  gulf,  light  ns  imponderable  ether,  flowed  fmm 
the  south  the  envenomed  streams  of  Elivagar  (q.  v.). 
and  the  farther  they  retired  from  their  source  the  more 
the  temperature  became  reduced,  aud  at  last  the  fluid 
mass  congealed  in  Ginnunga-gap. 
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Ginzel,  Joseph  Augustin,  a Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Austria,  >va9  bom  in  1804  at  Reichenberg, 
studied  at  Vienna,  was  in  1834  professor  of  ethics,  in 
1843  professor  of  Church  history  anti  canon  law  at  the 
clerical  seminary  in  Leitmcritz,  Bohemia,  anil  died  June 
1,  187C.  He  wrote,  Legatio  Apostolica  Petri  Aloysii 
(Wurzburg,  1840):  — Geschichte  der  Kirche  (Vienna, 
1840-47,  2 vols.): — Die  camnische  Lehrtceise  tier  Geist- 
lichen  (Ratisbou,  1852): — llandbuch  ties  neueaten  in 
Oesterreich  geltenden  K i rch en rech tea  (Vienna,  1857,  2 
vols.)  : — Geschichte  tier  Slowenaposttl  Cyrill  (Leitme- 
ritz,  eod .):—Bischof  Hurdalek  (Prague,  1873): — Kir-  , 
chcn-histotische  Schrijlm  (Vienna,  1872,  2 vols.).  Sec 
Zuchold.  BibL  Thcol.  i,  440  sip;  Literarischer  Hand- 
sceisrr  J'ur  das  Katholische  Deutschland,  1870,  col.  288. 
(B.  P.) 

Giocondo,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  Italian  architect 
and  engineer,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1435,  went  to  Rome 
when  quite  young,  and  stuilied  with  great  attention 
the  models  of  antiquity.  After  the  death  of  Bramante, 
at  Rome,  he  was  declared  architect  of  St.  Peter’s.  By 
this  work,  and  many  others,  he  gained  great  fume.  He 
died  at  a very  advanced  age.  See  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Bing. 
G inhale,  s,  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rt»,  s.  v. 

Gioll,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  was  a river 
which  serrated  the  land  of  shades  from  earth.  It  was 
crossed  bv  a bridge  of  gold. 

Giona,  Giovanni  Battista.  See  Battista. 

Giordano,  Luca  (called  Fa  Presto),  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1682,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  school  of  Giuseppe  Ribera,  He  spent 
some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  improved  rapidly.  There 
is  a picture  by  him  in  the  palace  at  Madrid,  represent- 
ing The  Nativity,  which,  from  its  excellence,  is  often 
taken  for  a production  of  Raphael.  In  1692  he  was 
appointed  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He  executed 
the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo;  the  vault  of 
the  royal  chapel  at  Madrid.  In  1702  he  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  had  so  many  commissions  that  he  could 
scarcely  fulfill  them.  He  painted  an  altar-piece  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  at  Naples,  which  is  considered 
one  of  his  best  works.  Probably  no  artist  ever  produced 
as  many  pictures  as  he  did.  He  died  at  Naples,  Jan.  12, 
1705.  The  following  are  some  of  his  excellent  produc- 
tions : Elijah  calling  Fire  from  Ileacen ; The  Virgin  and 
Infant  Jesus ; St.  Joseph  and  St.  John  ; Magdalene  Pen- 
itent; The  Adulteress  before  Christ;  Christ  Disputing 
scith  the  Doctors ; St.  A nne  Received  into  Heaven  by  the 
Virgin.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  G inhale,  s.  v ; Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Giorgi,  Antonio  Auoustino,  an  Italian  philolo- 
gist, was  bom  in  1711  at  Santo  Mauro,  near  Rimini. 
He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  in  1727,  and  be- 
came procurator-general  of  his  order,  which  position  he 
occupied  fur  eighteen  years.  He  destroyed  the  old  scho- 
lastic routines  which  controlled  the  schools  directed  by 
the  Augustinians.  His  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
pure  faith  led  him  to  take  part  in  various  theological 
discussions,  and  near  the  close  of  his  life  he  sustained 
a lively  controversy  against  P.  Paulin,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, concerning  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins.  He 
raught  theology  in  various  places,  especially  at  the 
grand  college  of  Rome,  whither  he  was  called  by  pope 
Benedict  XIV.  This  pontifT charged  him  with  making 
the  apology  for  the  History  of  Pdagianism  of  cardi- 
nal Noris.  Being  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  executed,  he  confided  to  the  author  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Angelicati  library,  and  admitted  him  to  the 
number  of  learned  men  whom  he  consulted  upon  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  Giorgi  had  studied  eleven  languages, 
among  which  we  may  mention  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee, Samaritan,  and  Syriac.  But  his  erudition  was  more 
varied  than  profound.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  4, 1797. 
He  wrote  a number  of  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Giorgione.  See  Baroabvlu. 


Giotto,  Angiolotto  (called  .4  mbrogiotto  and  Giotto 
di  Bondone),  a famous  ancient  Italian  painter  and  archi- 
tect, was  bom  at  Vcspignano,  near  Florence,  in  1276. 
One  of  his  earliest  works  is  a picture  of  The  Annuncia- 
tion, which  i9  considered  very  beautiful,  lie  was  high- 
ly honored,  and  his  works  were  in  great  demand.  The 
noble  families  of  Verona,  Milan,  Ravenna,  Urbino,  and 
Bologna  were  eager  to  possess  his  works,  in  1316  he 
was  employed  at  Padua  to  paint  the  chapel  of  the  Nun- 
ziata  all’  Arena.  In  1325  lie  was  invited  to  Nnples  by 
king  Robert,  to  paint  the  Church  of  Santa  Chiara, 

, which  he  decorated  with  subjects  from  the  New  Test, 
j and  the  Mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished in  the  art  of  mosaic,  and  executed  the  fa- 
| mous  Death  of  the  Virgin , at  Florence.  As  an  architect 
I he  erected  the  bell-tower  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  lie 
died  at  Florence,  Jan.  8,  1336.  See  Iloefer,  Xour.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts, 

8.  V. 

Giovanni  (Battista)  i>i  Toijcdo,  an  eminent 
Spanish  sculptor  and  architect,  flourished  about  1550. 

: He  visited  Rome  for  improvement,  and  acquired  great 
reputation.  He  was  invited  to  Naples  by  the  viceroy, 

[ don  Pietro  di  Toledo,  who  appointed  him  state  archi- 
! tect.  He  erected  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo  degli 
j Spagnuoli.  This  work  gained  for  him  such  a reputa- 
tion that  Philip  II  appointed  him  architect  of  all  the 
royal  works  of  Spain.  He  removed  to  Spain  in  1559, 
and  began  the  erection  of  the  Escurial  three  years  later. 
He  continued  to  superintend  this  work  until  his  death 
in  1567.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  8.  v. 

Giovanni  i>i  Mattko  (or  Matteo  di  Giovanni),  an 
eminent  Sienese  painter,  flourished  from  1450  to  1491. 
He  painted  first  in  his  native  city  in  fresco.  His  mas- 
terpiece was  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  a subject 
. which  he  repeated  both  at  Siena  and  at  Naples.  Some 
’ of  his  paintings  arc  still  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  noble  houses  at  Siena.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

G'ovanni  di  Paolo,  a reputable  painter  of  Siena, 
1 flourished  about  1457.  There  arc  some  of  his  works  in 
the  churches  at  Siena.  His  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
i the  Osservanza,  painted  in  1461,  is  considered  good. 
Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Giovanni  da  Pisa,  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor 
and  architect,  the  son  of  Niccolo  da  Pisa,  flourished 
during  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  He  erected 
the  public  cemetery  at  Pisa,  at  Naples  the  facade  of 
the  cathedral,  and  at  Siena  the  tribune  of  the  cathedral. 
He  executed  many  works  at  Arezzo,  Orvicto,  Perugia, 
: Pistoja,  and  elsewhere.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
| Fine  A rts,  a.  v. 

Girac,  Fhan^ois  ( Bureau  de),  a French  prelate, 
1 was  born  at  Angonlcme  in  1732.  Destined  from  his  in- 
fancy for  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  he  was  appointed 
successively  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Angouleme, 
dean  of  the  cathedral,  and  sent  by  the  ecclesiastical 
| province  of  Tours  to  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1765. 
j His  uprightness  and  conciliatory  spirit  led  to  his  being 
called  soon  after,  in  1766,  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Brieuc, 
and  three  years  later  to  that  of  Rennes,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  Revolution.  Being  then  forced  to 
go  into  exile,  he  attached  himself  successively  to  prince 
de  Mettcmich,  and  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  last  king  of 
Poland.  Returning  to  France,  Girac,  who  counted 
thirty-five  years  in  the  episcopacy,  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, in  view  of  his  long  labors  and  feeble  health,  and 
accepted  a canonship  in  the  chapter  of  St.  Denis.  He 
died  Nov.  29, 1820.  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Genirale, 
a.  v. 

Girard  la  Pucelle  (Lat.  Giraldus  Putlla),  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  law  at  Paris  in  the  12th  century, 
and  bishop  of  Coventry.  He  took  a lively  part  in  the 
contests  which  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  sustained 
against  the  king  of  England,  and  after  a life  full  of  agi- 
tation, having  for  a long  time  resided  at  Cologne,  he 
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went  to  England,  was  appointed  bishop,  and  died  soon 
after,  in  1184.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  bestow  great 
praise  upon  his  knowledge  of  theology,  philosophy,  and 
jurisprudence ; but  none  of  his  works  remain.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Aour.  Bum/.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Girard,  Francois,  a French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 
about  1735  at  La  Guillotiere  (at  that  time  dependent 
upon  Dauphiny,  and  still  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Lyons). 
He  established  himself  in  Paris,  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed, in  1781,  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Landry.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  he  showed  great  en- 
thusiasm for  the  new  ideas,  and  was  one  of  the  first  rec- 
tors of  Paris  to  submit  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy.  Those  (uitriotic  sentiments  gave  him  a kind 
of  popularity,  which,  after  the  suppression  of  his  church, 
in  1791,  caused  his  election  to  one  of  the  episcopal  vic- 
arages of  bishop  Uobel.  Two  years  later  the  conven- 
tion ap|K)inted  him  to  assist  Marie  Antoinette  in  her 
last  moments,  and  to  conduct  her  to  the  scaffold.  Ap- 
pointed canon  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris, 
after  the  restoration  of  Catholic  worship,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense he  repaired  the  chapel  and  gave  an  annuity  for 
its  preservation.  He  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  7,  1811,  An 
anonymous  treatise,  entitled  Instruction  sur  la  Consti- 
tution Civile  du  Clerge.,  etc.,  published  at  Paris  in  1791, 
is  cited  by  llarbier  in  his  Itict.des  Anonymes , No. 8721, 
and  given  to  an  author  named  Gerard.  Sec  Hocfer, 
A’ot/r.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Girard  (de  Ville-Thierry),  J ean,  an  ascot ical  writer 
of  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1709,  is  the  author  of,  Z> 
Veritable  Penitent: — I*.  Chemin  du  Ciel : — La  Vie  des 
Vierges: — Des  Gens  Maries Des  Veuves: — Des  Re- 
ligieux: — Des  Religieuses: — Des  Riches: — Des  Pauvres : 
— Des  Saints: — Des  Clercs: — Le  Chretien  Etranger  sur 
la  Terre: — Traite  de  la  Flatteric: — Traiti  de  la  Medi- 
semee : — Pie  de  Jisus-  Christ  dans  C Eucharist ie : — Le 
Chretien  dans  la  Tribulation  : — La  Vie  de  S.  Jean  de 
Itieu.  See  Jdcher,  A llgemeines  Geleh rten- Lexiion,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bum/.  Ginirale , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Girard,  Stephen,  an  American  philanthropist, 
was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  France,  May  21, 1750.  He  be- 
gan life  as  a sailor  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  ten  years 
later  became  a master  and  captain.  Ho  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  May,  1777,  and  began  his  emi- 
nently successful  mercantile  career.  During  the  prev- 
alence of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1793, 
1797-98,  raging  with  unwonted  violence,  Mr.  Girard  de- 
voted himself  personally,  fearless  of  all  risks,  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  not  only  in 
the  hospital,  of  which  he  became  manager,  but  through- 
out the  city,  supplying  the  sufferers  with  money  and 
provisions.  Two  hundred  children,  whose  parents  died 
of  the  fever,  were  in  a great  measure  intrusted  to  his 
care.  In  1812  he  purchased  the  building  and  a large 
part  of  the  stock  of  the  old  United  States  bank,  and 
commenced  business  as  a private  banker,  with  a capi- 
tal of  $1,200,000,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to 
$4,000,000.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  rendered  val- 
uable services  to  the  government  by  placing  at  its  dis- 
posal the  resources  of  his  bank,  and  subscribing  with 
unexampled  liberality  to  its  loans.  He  died  Dec.  26, 
1831.  He  contributed  liberally  to  all  public  improve- 
ments, and  erected  many  handsome  buildings  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  profuse  in  his  public 
charities,  but  exacting  to  the  last  fraction  due  him. 
Notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  attentions  to  the 
sick,  he  never  had  a friend.  He  wns  a freethinker  in 
religion,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Voltaire  ami  Hons- 
seau.  Although  he  was  uneducated,  his  success  in  busi- 
ness had  been  such  that  his  property  at  the  time  of  his  , 
death  amounted  to  about  $9,000,000.  Of  this  vast  es- ' 
tate  he  bequeathed  only  $140,000  to  his  relatives.  The 
remainder  was  devoted  to  various  public  charities,  in- 
cluding hospitals,  asylums,  schools,  etc.;  $500,000  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia;  $300,000  to  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  his  principal  bequest,  which  was 


$2,000,000,  besides  certain  other  property,  together 
with  a plot  of  ground  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  erection 
and  support  of  a college  for  orphans.  The  most  mi- 
nute directions  were  given  in  regard  to  the  buildings 
to  be  erected,  and  the  admission  and  management  of 
the  inmates.  He  required  that  the  pupils  be  instructed 
in  the  purest  principles  of  morality,  but  thev  must  be 
left  free  to  adopt  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured 
reason  may  lead  them  to  prefer.  No  ecclesiastic,  roin- 
j ister,  or  missionary’  of  any  sect  whatever  is  allowed  to 
j hold  any  connection  with  the  college,  or  even  be  ad- 
J mitted  to  the  premises  as  a visitor.  The  officers  and 
i instructors  of  the  institution  are  eighteen  in  number, 
and  the  inmates  about  five  hundred. 

Girardet,  Jean,  a reputable  French  painter,  was 
bom  at  Luneville,  Dec.  18, 1709,  instructed  in  the  school 
of  Claude  Charles,  and  after  spending  some  time  there 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  eight  years  studying 
the  works  of  the  great  masters.  There  are  many  of  his 
works  at  Metz,  1 erdun,  and  other  cities  of  Lorraine. 
His  Descent  from  the  Cross , in  one  of  the  churches  at 
j Nancy,  is  considered  his  best  production.  He  died  at 
Nancy,  Sept.  2,  1778.  Sec  Hoefer.  Aour.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale, s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rts,  s.  r. 

Girardon,  Francois,  an  eminent  French  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Troyes  (Champagne),  March  16,  1628,  stud- 
ied with  care  the  statues  in  the  churches  of  Troves,  and 
produced  a picture  of  The  Virgin , which  w as  much  ad- 
mired. In  1657  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  at 
Paris;  in  1659  was  appointed  professor;  became  direc- 
tor in  1674,  and  chancellor  in  1695.  There  are  many 
of  his  productions  in  France.  The  mausoleum  of  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  in  the  Church  of  the  Sortxmne,  was 
considered  his  masterpiece.  He  died  in  1715.  See 
Hoefer,  Aour.  BU>g.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Giraud,  Pierre,  a French  cardinal,  was  bom  at 
Montferrand,  Aug.  11,  1791.  Belonging  to  an  ancient 
family,  he  was  designed  for  the  magistracy,  but  at  the 
: age  of  fifteen  went  to  the  seminary  of  Clermont  to 
study  philosophy,  and  while  there  developed  a taste 
for  belles-lettres  and  ancient  classics.  In  October, 

| 1812,  he  entered  the  seminary  or  St.  Sulpicc,  where  he 
| studied  theology  and  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Three 
years  later  he  was  ordained  priest.  In  1818  he  was 
sent  as  a missionary  to  Auvergne.  He  was  rector  of 
the  cathedral  of  Clermont  in  1825,  when  he  was  in- 
, vited  to  preach  during  Lent  at  the  Tuileries.  A roval 
; ordinance  appointed  him  to  the  sec  of  Rodez,  Jan.'  9, 
1830.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a criticism  con- 
cerning certain  propositions  taken  from  the  A renir,  and 
sent  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  archbishop  of  Too- 
louse.  He  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Cambrav.  Dec. 
4,  1841.  He  was  made  cardinal,  June  11,  1847.  and 
Jan.  4,  1849,  went  to  Gaeta,  where  Pius  IX  w as  a refu- 
gee. It  was  supposed  with  some  reason  that  he  was 
commissioned  by  MM.  de  Falloux  apd  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
to  induce  the  pope  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  France. 
He  died  at  Cambrav,  April  17,  1850.  The  works  of 
Giraud  have  been  collected  and  published  several  times. 
The  third  edition  appeared  in  1852.  See  Hoefer.  Aour. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Girdle,  Ecclesiastical  (Zdirr/,  balteus.  or  cingu- 
lum'), a cord  of  linen,  silk,  worsted,  or  other  material, 
with  tassels  at  the  extremities,  by  which  the  alb  is 
IsHind  round  the  waist  of  him  who  assumes  it.  It  is 
fastened  on  the  left  side.  When  puttiug  it  on,  the  cleric 
says  the  following  prayer,  or  one  equivalent  to  it  in 
terms:  “Pnecinge  me,  Domine,  zona  justitite,  et  con- 
stringe  in  me  dilcetioncm  Dei  et  proximi.”  This  cinct- 
ure is  as  old  as  the  days  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great ; for- 
merly ample  in  size,  and  broad,  and  often  adorned  with 
gold  and  gems.  In  the  6th  century  it  was  first  reduced 
to  its  present  narrow  dimensions.  It  represented  th« 
cord  with  which  our  Lord  was  bound;  and  alludes  to 
Luke  xii,  35;  Eph.vi,4;  1 Pet.  i,  13. 
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GIRDLE  OF  ST.  AUSTIN 

Girdle  of  St.  Austin,  Fraternity  of  the,  a de- 
votional aociety  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  girdle 
which  they  wear  is  made  of  leather,  and  they  allege 
that  it  was  worn  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Baptist, 
and  many  patriarchs  and  prophets. 

Girdle  of  St.  Francis.  See  Francis,  St.,  Fra- 
ternity of  the  Girdle  of. 

Girdlestone,  Charles,  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  March  6, 1797,  amt  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1818.  He  became  successively  fellow  of 
Iklliol  College,  university  examiner,  vicar  of  Sedgeley 
(Staffordshire)  in  1826,  rector  of  Alderley  (Cheshire)  in 
1837.  of  Kingswinford  (Staffordshire)  in  1847,  and  died 
April  28, 1881,  at  Weston-super-Mare.  He  was  a volu- 
minous writer  on  theological  subjects,  from  the  Low- 
Church  point  of  view,  and  published,  among  other  re- 
ligious works,  A Family  Commentary  on  the  Bible 
( 1832-42 ) : — The  Book  of  Psalms,  according  to  the 
two  authorized  translations,  in  parallel  columns,  with 
marginal  notes  (1836)  t — Christendom  Sketched  from 
History  in  the  Light  of  Holy  Scriptures  (1870).  (B.  P.) 

Girodet-Trioson,  Anne  Louis,  an  eminent 
French  painter,  was  born  at  Montargis,  Feb.  5,  1767, 
studied  under  David,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  gained 
the  prize  of  the  Academy  for  his  picture  of  Joseph's 
Meeting  with  his  Brethren.  He  gained  great  eminence 
in  France  by  Iris  picture  of  The  Deluge.  Many  of  his 
works  are  in  the  private  collections  of  France.  He 
died  at  Paris,  Dec.  9,  1824.  See  Hoefer,  Hour.  Biog. 
GMrale.  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Giron  ( Garcias  de  Ixnjasti),  Don  Pedro,  a Spanish 
prelate  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Talavcra  in  1542.  He 
was  the  son  of  l’edro  Giron,  member  of  the  Council  of 
Castile.  He  pursued  his  philosophical  and  theological 
studies  at  Alcala.  Being  appointed  canon  of  Toledo, 
he  became  archdeacon  of  Guadalaxara  on  the  with- 
drawal of  his  uncle,  Lopez  de  Carnajel.  In  1585  Philip 
II  called  him  to  his  court  as  almoner  and  master  of  the 
chapel,  and  a little  later  intrusted  to  him  the  teaching 
of  his  little  son,  don  Philip.  In  1596  cardinal  Albert 
of  Austria  appointed  him  grand-vicar  of  the  archbish- 
opric of  Toledo.  In  1598  he  obtained  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop of  the  diocese  which  he  governed  He  died 
Feb.  22, 1599,  leaving  some  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
Hour.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Gisbert,  Blaise,  a French  Jesuit,  bom  at  Cahors, 
Feb.  21, 1657,  and  died  Feb.  28, 1781,  is  the  author  of,  Le 
bin  Gout  de  t Eloquence  Chretienne  (Lyons,  1702) : — Elo- 
quence Chretiesme  dans  Vldie  tt  dans  la  Pratique  (1714; 
with  Zenfant's  notes,  Amsterdam,  1728 ; Germ,  trausl.  by 
J.  Val.  Komrumpf,  Leipsic,  1740).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  61 ; Jocher,  A llgemeines  GeUhrtcn- 
Lesikou. , a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gisbert,  Jean,  a French  canonist,  was  bom  at  Ca- 
hors, Jan.  2, 1639.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  order  Oct.  2, 
1654;  for  fifteen  years  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
at  Tours;  then  theology  for  eighteen  years  at  Toulouse, 
and  afterwards  became  provincial  of  Languedoc.  He 
died  Aug.  6,  1711,  leaving,  among  other  works.  In  Sum- 
mam  S<mcti  Thomai  Qutestiones  (1670): — Vera  Idea 
Theologies.  (Toulouse,  1676 ; revised  and  enlarged,  1689) : 
— Scumtui  Itdigionis  I'niversa  (voL  i,  Paris,  1689).  See 
Hoefer,  Hour.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Gitano  (or  Spanish  Gypsy)  Version  of  the 

Scbhturks.  This  version  is  intended  for  the  gypsies 
(Gypsy  being  in  Spanish  Gitano).  For  the  history  of 
these  people,  and  the  translation  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
Luke  for  them,  compare  the  article  Gypsies.  In  conse- 
quence of  a fresh  demand  for  the  book,  the  translator 
has  re-translated  his  former  work,  which  was  printed  in 
1873.  Some  copies  have  been  sent  out  to  Spain,  and 
satisfactory  tidings  have  been  received  concerning  their 
acceptance  among  the  gypsies. 

Giustiiiiani,  Agostino,  an  Italian  Orientalist  of 
the  preaching  order,  was  bora  at  Genoa  in  1470.  At 


the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  entered  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans  of  Santa  Marie  del  Gastello,  at  Genoa.  By 
the  authority  of  the  doge  and  the  archbishop  of  Genoa, 
his  parents  sent  him  to  Valencia,  in  Aragon,  where  he 
contracted  a serious  disease.  This  caused  him  to  again 
adopt  his  former  project,  and  he  returned  to  Pavia, 
took  the  Dominican  habit  in  1488,  and  changed  liis 
Christian  name  from  Pantaleon  to  Agostino.  The 
study  of  Greek,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  so  ab- 
sorbed his  attention  that  he  neglected  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  indifferently  performed  his  duties  as 
preacher  and  confessor.  He  taught  in  several  schools 
of  his  order,  but  in  1514  resigned  his  duties  ns  profess- 
or in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  edi- 
ting of  a polyglot  Bible.  Being  appointed  bishop  of 
Nebbio,  in  Corsica,  he  assisted  in  1516-17  at  the  Latc- 
ran  council,  and  contested  some  articles  of  the  concordat 
with  Francis  I and  Leo  X.  The  cardinal  having  fallen 
into  disgrace,  the  bishop  of  Nebbio  withdrew  to  Boni- 
face Ferrier,  bishop  of  Ivren.  Francis  I,  then  ruler  of 
the  country  of  Giustiniani,  invited  him  to  remain  in 
his  kingdom.  The  king  increased  his  pension,  and  ap- 
pointed him  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Paris.  Giustiniani  was  the  first  who  taught  this  lan- 
guage there.  He  remained  five  years  in  France,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  made  a voyage  to  the  Netherlands 
and  England,  where  he  met  with  Erasmus  and  Thomas 
Morua.  Recalled  to  his  diocese  by  certain  affairs,  he 
remained  there  most  of  the  time  until  his  death,  which 
! occurred  while  returning  from  Genoa  to  Corsica,  in 
I 1586.  He  wrote  a number  of  works,  for  mention  of 
which  see  Hoefer,  Hour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Giustiniani,  Angelo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
on  Scio  in  1520.  He  joined  the  Franciscan  order,  went 
to  Italy  provided  with  valuable  manuscripts,  taught 
theology  at  Padua  and  Genoa,  and  accompanied  cardi- 
nal Ferrara  to  France.  Giustiniani  took  part  in  the 
discussion  of  Poissv,  then  was  appointed  grand  almoner 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  bishop  of  Geneva.  He  as- 
sisted at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Pope  Pius  IV  confided 
to  him  an  important  negotiation  with  the  king  of 
France,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  well.  In  1578 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  bishopric  on  account  of  a 
violent  attack  of  gout.  He  died  Feb.  22, 1596,  leaving 
Commentarii  in  Qtnedam  Capita  Sancti  Johannis: — 
Sermones.  See  Hoefer,  Hour.  Biog.  Ginirale , 8.  V. 

Giustiniani,  Fabiano,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Lcrma,  a diocese  of  Genoa,  in 
1578.  His  father  changed  his  original  name  of  Taran- 
chetti  for  that  of  Giustiniani,  having  been  adopted  by 
a family  of  that  name,  not  wishing  to  take  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Luigi  Fieachi.  In  1597  he  entered  the 
congregation  of  Sl  Philip  of  Neri,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  library  of  Santa  Maria  dc  Vallicelli,  and 
he  there  formed  a taste  for  study.  In  1616  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Ajaccio,  at  which  place  lie  died,  Jan. 
I 8,1627.  He  wrote  Index  L’nicersalis  Materia  ruin  Bib- 
liocarum  (Rome,  1612).  This  work  contains  many  bib- 
liographical errors.  lie  also  wrote  other  works.  See 
Hoefer,  Hour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Giustiniani  (of  Chios),  Leonardo,  an  Italian 
prelate  of  Genoese  origin,  lived  in  1453.  He  was  arch- 
bishop of  Mitylenc  when  that  island  was  taken  by  the 
Turks.  He  left  a letter  upon  the  subject  of  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  addressed  to  pope  Nicholas  V,  and 
some  other  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Hour.  Biog. 
Generate , s.  v. 

Giustiniani,  Orazio,  an  Italian  cardinal  and  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Genoa  near  the  close  of  the  16th 
j century.  He  was  of  that  branch  of  the  Giustiniani 
family  to  which  the  isle  of  Chios  belonged.  Having 
j studied  theology  at  Rome,  lie  entered,  at  the  age  of 
twenty- five  years,  the  congregation  of  priests  of  St. 
Philip  of  Neri,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  the  higher  po- 
sitions of  his  order.  Urban  VIII  appointed  him  first 
librarian  of  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  He  was  charged 
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with  an  important  negotiation  with  the  patriarch  of  I 
Constantinople,  and  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the  ! 
satisfaction  of  the  pope  that  he  bestowed  upon  him  as 
a reward  the  bishopric  of  Moutalto,  in  1G40.  He  re- 
stored harmony  between  the  bishops  of  Mnntalto  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  In  1045  Innocent  X ap- 
pointed him  bishop  of  Xocera,  and  the  year  following 
he  was  made  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  Onuphrius. 
Soon  after  the  p<>|>c  chose  him  as  his  grand  peniten- 
tiary. lie  became  again  first  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
library,  and  died  at  Home  in  1649.  See  Hoefcr,  Xouv. 
Biog.  Gtnerale,  s.  v. 

Giustiniaui  ( />«  Moniglia),  Paolo,  an  Italian 
prelate  and  commentator,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1444. 
lie  was  the  son  of  Pietro  l'ellegro  Giustiniaui,  ambas- 
sador to  the  duke  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  Paolo  entered  the  order  of  Minorite  preachers. 
Some  years  later  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  and 
elected  prior  of  the  convent  of  St-  Dominic,  at  Genoa. 
In  1484  he  was  regent  of  the  studies  of  his  order  at 
Pcmgia.  When,  at  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV,  the  Genoese 
were  expelled  from  the  States  of  the  Church,  Giustini- 
ani  returned  to  his  native  country  and  devoted  himself 
to  preaching.  In  1486  he  was  elected  provincial  of 
Lombardr,  and  in  1489  Iuuoccnt  VIII  chose  him  as 
roaster  of  the  sacred  palace.  This  pontiff  confided  to 
him  several  important  missions,  and  in  1494  appointed 
him  inquisitor-general  of  all  the  Genoese  possessions. 
In  1498  Alexander  VI  made  him  apostolic  commissary, 
and  authorized  him,  with  the  governor  of  Home,  to  ex- 
amine a large  number  of  Christians  accused  of  heresy. 
In  this  he  distinguished  himself  bv  the  severity  of  his 
judgments.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  who,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1498,  condemned  Pietro  d’  Aranda,  bishop  of 
Calaharrn,  and  steward  of  the  pope,  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment as  guilty  of  Judaism  and  other  errors.  He 
was  recomj>cnscd  for  his  zeal  by  the  gift  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Scio,  and  being  sent  as  legate  to  Hungary.  He 
died  at  Buda  in  1502,  leaving  commentaries  upon  some 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Sec  Hoefcr,  -Your.  Biog.  Ge- 
ne rale,  8.  v. 

Gladiators,  Christum  I’iei rs  Concerning.  — Some  I 
pagan  moralists  expressed  more  or  less  strongly  their 
disapprobation  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  as  being  inhu- 
man and  demoralizing;  but  they  were  too  popular  to 
be  checked  by  such  remonstrances;  and  nothing  effec-  , 
tnal  was  done  to  stop  them  until  they  were  opposed  , 
and  finally  suppressed  by  the  intervention  of  Christian 
principles  and  Christian  heroism. 

The  Church  expressed  its  abhorrence  of  these  barba- 
rous games  w soon  as  it  came  in  contact  with  them,  ] 
not  only  by  discountenancing  attendance  at  them,  but 
by  refusing  to  admit  gladiators  to  Christian  baptism. 
Charioteers,  racers,  and  many  others  arc  included  in  the 
same  condemnation;  proliably  because  the  public  ex- 
hibitions in  which  they  took  a part  were  more  or  less 
connected  with  idolatry.  For  the  same  reason  such 
persons,  if  they  had  already  been  received  into  the 
Church,  were  to  be  punished  by  excommunication. 

The  first  imjicrial  edict  prohibiting  the  exhibition  of 
gladiators  was  issued  by  Constantine  in  A. D.  825,  just 
after  the  Council  of  Nice  had  been  convened.  Forty 
years  later.  Valent inian  forbade  that  any  Christian 
criminals  should  l»e  condemned  to  fight  as  gladiators; 
and  in  A. I).  367  he  included  iu  a similar  exemption 
those  who  had  been  m the  imperial  service  about  the 
court. 

In  the  year  404,  while  a show  of  gladiators  was  ex- 
hibiting at  Rome  iu  honor  of  the  victories  of  Stilichn, 
an  Asiatic  monk  named  Tclemachus,  who  had  come  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  stop  this  bar- 
barous practice,  rushed  into  the  amphitheatre,  and 
strove  to  separate  the  combatants.  The  spectators — 
enraged  at  his  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  favor- 
ite amusement — stoned  him  to  death.  But  a deep  im- 
pression was  produced.  Telemachus  was  justly  hon- 


ored as  a martyr,  and  the  emperor  Honorius,  taking 
advantage  of  the  feeling  which  bad  been  evoked,  effec- 
tually put  a stop  to  gladiatorial  combats,  which  were 
never  exhibited  again. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq. 
8.  v. 

Gladstones,  George,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  a na- 
tive of  Dundee,  and  minister  at  St.  Andrews;  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  king  to  the  see  of  Caithness  in  1600; 
and  thence  was  translated  to  the  see  of  St,  Andrews 
in  1606,  but  was  not  consecrated  until  1610.  He  was 
called  commissioner  for  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1604.  He  died  May  2,  1615.  See  Kcilb,  ScottisA 
Bishops , p.  41-217. 

Glaire,  Jean  Baptiste,  a French  Orientalist,  was 
bom  at  Bordeaux,  April  1,  1798,  and  died  in  1879.  He 
published,  lexicon  Mann  ale  Ilebr uicum  et  Chaldaicttm 
(1830;  new  cd.  1843); — Piincijxt  cie  Grammaire  He~ 
brtiiquc  ft  Chaldaique  (1832  ; 3d  e»L  1843): — Chresto- 
nutthie  IHln  aique  et  Chaldaique  (1834,3  vols.): — Toratk 
Mosche , U Pentatcuquc  (1836-37,  2 vols.): — Introduction 
Histoiique  et  Cti/ique  aux  Lirres  Saints  (1836,  6 vols.; 
2d  cd.  1843): — />*  Litres  Saints  Yettghs  (1845,  2 volsj; 
2d  cd.  1874,3  vols.1 : — Tm  Bible  scion  in  Yvlgate  (1803): 
— Dictiotmairc  U nicer  tel  des  Sciences  Ecclesiastiques 
(1868,2  vols.),  besides  contributing  to  the  Encyclopedic 
da  XIX  Siecle,  Encyclopedic  Catholiqne,  and  Biographic 
Catholique.  See  Lichtcnberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Glasener,  Jrsrus  Martin,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  8, 1696,  at  Hildesheim.  He 
studied  at  Hclmstitdt  and  Halle,  was  in  1727  preacher 
at  his  native  place,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology  in  1733.  On  account  of  controversies  with  his 
superiors  ami  colleagues,  he  was  deposed  from  his  of- 
fice, and  died  at  Vienna,  Jan.  22,  1750.  He  wrote,  De 
Intercession  Beat  or  um  Particulars : — Be  Bra  cone  In- 
signi  Regum  jf'.gyptiorum  ad  Czech.  Txix~xxxu  : — Speci- 
men anti-Judaicum  de  Genuino  Judceorum  Messiti .- — He 
Demonstratione  Spiritus  S.Jesum  esse  Yerum  M essitrm  : 
— Diatribe  Philologica  de  R.  Simevne  Filio  Jochai , A ue~ 
tore  Libri  Sohar: — Biss,  de  Trinifate  Rabbtnorum  el 
Cabbalistarum  non  Christiana  ted  Mere  Plat  oaten.  See 
Neubauer,  Sachrieht  r on  jefztUbendm  Gottesgelehrtn  ; 
Jdcher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- Leriknn,  a.  v. ; Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  422.  (B.  P.) 

Glauch.  Andreas,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Lcipsic,  April  17, 1637.  In  1GG6  he 
was  superintendent  at  Bitterfeld,  in  1668  pastor  in 
Merseburg,  in  1679  archdeacon  at  Lcipsic,  and  died 
July  11, 1681.  He  published,  Srhediarma  de  vsu  Can- 
cordantiamm  Biblicnrum  (Leipsic,  1668): — He  A li- 
mit u M e ssice: — Be  Corona  Christi  Spinea  : — He  I'i'cTb 
Jo.  Baptistes: — Be  Rege  Agrippa.  See  Winer.  Iland- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  109;  Fllrst,  Bill.  Jud.  i,  335;  Jo- 
cher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gleich,  Johann  Andreas,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  I tom  at  Gera.  Sept.  30, 1666.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1690  deacon  at  Torgao,  in 
1696  court-preachcr  at  Dresden,  in  1722  member  of  con- 
sistory. and  took  the  degree  as  doctor  of  theologv  in 
1724.  lie  died  Aug.  1,  1784,  leaving,  fdss.  de  JLitvr- 
giis  Orientalibus  (Wittenberg,  1724) : — Lte  S.  Eucha- 
rist ia  Moribundis  et  Mortuis  Glim  Bata  (1690): — An- 
nates Ecclesiastics  (Dresden,  1730,  8 parts),  etc.  See 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  602,  632,  800;  Film, 
Bibl.Jud.  i, 336;  J ocher,  AUgemeines  Geleh rten- LexrHon, 
s.  v.  (a  p.) 

Gleig,  George,  LL.D-,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Boghall,  Kincardineshire,  May  12, 1763.  and  educated  at 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  He  took  orders  in  his  twen- 
ty-first year,  and  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  a congregation  at  Pittenwcem.  Fifeshire,  whence  he 
removed  in  1790  to  Stirling.  He  was  twice  choeen 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  but  the  opposition  of  the  primate 
rendered  the  election  itua  In  1808  he  was  consecrated 
assistant  and  successor  to  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  in  1810 
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was  preferred  to  the  sole  charge,  and  in  1816  was  elect- 
ed primate  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  He 
died  at  Stirling,  in  February,  1839.  He  was  a frequent 
coutributor  to  the  Monthly  Review,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  the  Anti-  Jacobin  Review,  and  the  British 
Critic.  He  also  wrote  several  articles  for  the  third 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  editor,  Colin  Macfarquhar,  in  1793,  was 
engaged  to  edit  the  remaining  volumes.  He  also  pub- 
lished, Directions  for  the  Study  of  Theology  (1827): — 
various  Sermons,  and  other  works.  Sec  Walker,  Life 
of  Bishop  Gleig  (1879);  Encyclop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  V. 

Glendoning,  Matthew,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  a 
canon  of  Glasgow,  and  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of 
that  sec  in  1389.  lie  appears  to  have  sat  there  until 
his  death  in  1408.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop,  p,  246. 

Glockuer,  Hieronymus  Georg,  a German 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Freiberg  in  1715.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic,  was  in  1741  bachelor,  in  1742  magistcr,  and 
in  175-4  professor  of  philosophy,  lie  died  Feb.  5, 1757. 
Besides  his  contributions  to  Teller’s  Bible-Work,  and 
translation  of  Calmet’s  Biblical  Dictionary  into  Ger- 
man, he  wrote,  De  f.ibertate  Dei  Adcersus  Recentiores 
Qnosdam  I ‘hilosophos ; — De  Wefstcniame  ipppvtiaQ  in 
A'.  Test.  I’ it i is  (Leipsic,  1754).  Sec  Jocher,  Allyemeines 
Gelehrtess-Lexikofs,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol . Lit. 
i,  133.  (B.  I’.) 

Gldclrner,  Johann,  a Reformed  minister  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Aug.  21,  1G67.  He  studied  at  Mar- 
burg, and  died  at  Riutcln,  Dec.  29,  1716,  professor  of 
Greek  and  preacher  there.  He  wrote,  Disp.  in  Genes. 
i,  24,  25:  — De  Gemina  Accentuatione  Decalogi:  — Ik, 
Cognition*  Dei  Naturals.  See  Strieder,  //essische  Ge- 
lehrten  Geschichte ; Jocher,  Allyemeines  Gelehrten-  1-exi- 
kon, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Glorfeld,  Christian  Benedict,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  bom  in  1747  at  Bcrnau,  in  Brandenburg, 
and  died  there,  June  24, 1809.  provost  and  first  preacher. 
He  published,  Der  Katechismus  Luthers  Erkldrt  (Ber- 
lin, 1791)  : — Predigten  iiber  freie  Texte  (ibid.  1793)  : — 
Getprdehe  iiber  biblische  Erziihluuyen  und  Gleuhnisse 
(ibiiL  1795,  1798).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
DeulschbtnJs,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii, 
163,213,271.  (RP.) 

Glossa  Ordinaria,  the  common  cxcgeticnl  man- 
ual of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  consisted  of  short  explan- 
atory remarks,  compiled  by  Walafrid  Strabo,  following 
for  the  must  Uabanus  Maurus. 

Glover,  Livingston  M.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1820, 
and,  after  having  received  the  necessary  training,  en- 
tered the  Western  Reserve  College,  graduating  in  1840. 
He  afterwards  graduated  at  I>ane  Theological  Sentinary. 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Jacksonville,  I1L,  where  he  labored  with  great  success 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  was  a delegate  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
died  at  Jacksonville,  July  15,  1880.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Ob- 
screer,  July  20, 1880.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Gloves  (xitpoSijKri, gatifus).  It  would  seem  that 
gloves,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  were  unknown 
to  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans  (Casaubon,  A nimadv. 
in  A then,  xii,  2).  That  they  were  in  use,  however, 
among  the  ancient  Persians  appears  from  Xenophon 
(Cyrop/rfL  viii,  8.  17).  The  European  custom  of  wear- 
ing them  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  German 
nations,  as  the  Teutonic  origin  of  the  common  Latin 
word  for  them  clearly  shows:  and  although,  ns  an  ec- 
clesiastical vestment,  properly  so  called,  gloves  do  not 
*;>pear  till  the  Pith  century  (the  first  extant  mention 
of  them  in  that  character  being  as  late  as  A.D.  1152), 
they  had  been  used  for  centuries  as  articles  of  practical 
convenience.  Thus  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  St.  Colurabanus,  by  Jonas  Bobbicnsis  (formerly  in- 
cluded among  the  works  of  Bede,  c.  25).  In  this  in- 


stance, the  gloves  are  spoken  of  as  used  M for  purposes 
of  labor,"  but  sometimes  they  were  obviously  of  a costly 
natures,  for  in  the  will  of  Kiculfus,  bishop  of  Helena 
(ob.  A.D.  915),  in  a long  list  of  valuable  articles,  he 
mentions  “one  pair  of  gloves”  (Miguc,  Patrol,  cxxxii, 
468). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiy.  s,  v. 

Gloves  symbolized  the  biding  of  iniquity  by  the 
merits  of  our  Saviour,  and  recalled  the  blessing  upon 
Jacob  when  he  wore  gloves  of  skins.  William  of  Wvkc- 
ham’s  gloves  are  preserved  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
Candidates  for  degrees  in  medicine  formerly  gave  gloves 
to  the  graduates  of  the  faculty  in  that  university,  in  re- 
turn for  their  escort  to  the  doors  of  the  convocation 
house.  Bishop  Ken  contributed  to  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Paul’s  the  cost  of  his  consecration  dinner  and  a hun- 
dred pairs  of  gloves.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  the 
clergy  were  given  gloves  at  Easter,  and  some  noblemen 
used  to  send  a pair  to  any  bishop  or  dean  whom  they 
beard  preach.  In  1636  the  University  of  Oxford  pre- 
sented gloves  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
king  Charles  I.— Walcott,  Sac.  A rchaol.  s.  v. 

GlUck,  Ernest,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
in  Saxony,  Nov.  10,  1652.  lie  studied  at  Wittenberg 
and  Leipsic,  and  accepted  a call  extended  to  him  by 
the  general  superintendent,  John  Fischer,  in  1673,  to 
Livonia.  On  his  settlement  in  Livonia  he  was  grieved 
to  find  that  the  people  were  still  destitute  of  the  Script- 
ures in  their  vernacular  tongue.  He  therefore  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  the  task  of  producing  a transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Scriptures  from  the  sacred  originals; 
and  with  this  object  in  view  he  repaired  to  Hamburg, 
there  to  qualify  himself  for  the  undertaking,  by  st inly- 
ing Hebrew  under  Edzardi,  the  celebrated  Hebraist. 
After  his  return  from  Hamburg,  in  1680,  lie  was  ap- 
pointed military-preacher  at  DUnamQnde,  whore  he  also 
adopted  Catharine  Badcndick,  afterwards  empress  of 
Russia,  as  bis  daughter.  In  1683,  GlUck  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Maricnburg,  in  Livonia,  and  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Lettish,  which  was  published  at  Riga 
in  1689,  the  New  Test,  having  been  published  in 
1685.  When  Maricnburg  was  taken  by  Peter  the 
Great  (Aug.  6, 1702),  GlUck  was  transported  with  other 
citizens  as  prisoners  to  Moscow.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  he  bad  been  the  foster  father  of  Catha- 
rine, he  was  soon  released,  and  was  appointed  inspector 
of  all  the  high-schools  of  Moscow.  Here  he  studied 
the  Russian  language,  and  commenced  a translation  of 
the  New  Test,  into  the  Russian  tongue,  lie  died,  how- 
ever, May  5, 1705,  before  finishing  his  task.  (B.  I\) 

GlUckselig,  Acocst  Leges,  an  archaxdogist,  who 
died  at  Prague,  Jan.  28, 1867,  is  the  author  of  Christ us- 
: A rchdologie  (Prague,  1862).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol. 
j i,  447.  (B.  P.) 

Glycas,  Michael  (Mi^a/)X  o PXiarac),  a Byzan- 
tine historian,  probably  of  Lite  12th  century,  was  a na- 
tive either  of  Constantinople  or  Sicily  (hence  called  Sic- 
ulus). He  wrote  some  letters  to  the  last  Constantine, 
and  a History  (Bi’)iXoc  \povu rq),  in  four  parts,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  death  of  Alexis  I Comncnus  (1 1 18), 
: first  published  in  a Latin  translation  by  Lcunslavitis 
I (Basle,  1572.  8vo;  best  ed.  by  Bekkor,  in  the  Bonn  col- 
lection of  the  Byzantines,  1836,  8vo).  Sec  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Glycis,  John  (ludvvtic  b T \vkic),  or  perhaps 
Glycas  (rAtnctif),  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from 
1316  to  1320.  He  was  regarded  as  a man  of  great  wis- 
dom and  oratorical  skill.  Nicephorus,  who  was  his  pu- 
pil, praised  him  greatly.  At  length,  enfeebled  by  age 
and  disease,  Glycis  resigned  the  dignity  of  patriarch, 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cynotissa.  Being  an 
elegant  and  correct  writer,  he  attempted  to  purify  the 
Greek  language  from  the  barbarisms  with  which  it  was 
surcharged.  For  mention  of  his  works  sec  Hoefcr, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gobat,  Samvel,  D.D.,  missionary  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  born  Jan.  26,  1799,  at  Cremine,  a village  near 
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Monster,  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  In  1821  he  entered  the 
missionary  seminary  at  Basle,  and  in  1824  went  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  Oriental  studies,  par- 
ticularly Arabic,  under  the  celebrated  Sylvester  de  Sacy. 
In  1825  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  I»ndon,  ami  in  the  year  following 
embarked  upon  his  mission  to  Abyssinia.  But  owing 


faith.  lie  aided  in  the  conversion  of  Clovis  I,  to- 
gether with  his  co-laborcrs  St.  Kemv,  St.  Woasf,  and 
St.  Medard.  In  511  he  assisted  at  the  first  Council  of 
Orleans.  He  discovered  in  St.  Laudus  an  especial  talent, 
although  but  twelve  years  of  age,  and  consecrated  him 
bishop  of  Coutances.  The  theologians  attributed  this 
to  divine  revelation,  lie  died  at  Koticn,  June  8,  about 


to  the  unsettled  state  of  that  country,  he  could  not  be-  530,  and  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  but 


gin  operations  until  1830,  ami  left  in  1832.  He  returned 
in  1834,  but  sickness  prevented  his  working,  and  so,  in 
September,  183tl,  he  returned  to  Europe.  From  1839 
to  1842  he  was  at  Malta,  assiduously  engaged  in  revis- 
ing the  Arabic  Bible,  and  other  learned  labors.  In  1842 
ho  went  to  Basle,  afterwards  to  Berne,  and  returned 


his  remains  were  afterwards  reinterred  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Medard,  at  Soisaons,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  which  probably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Godard 
was  brother  of  Medard.  These  two  saints  arc  honored 
on  June  8.  According  to  Mabillon,  Fonunatus  wrote 
the  life  of  these  two  saints,  but  it  is  uncertain.  See 


again  in  1845  to  Malta,  to  inaugurate  and  take  charge  Hoefer,  Xouc,  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 
of  the  Malta  Protestant  College.  Soon  after  he  had  j Goddard,  Kingston,  D.D.,  a Protestant  F.pisco- 
o petted  the  college,  Mr.  Gobat  received  an  intimation  ,«jl  clergyman,  a graduate  of  the  General  Theological 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  expressed  an  anxious  de-  Seminary,  was  rector  for  several  years  in  Philadelphia, 
sire  to  nominate  him  to  the  Anglican  episcopate  in  until  1859,  when  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church  in 
Jerusalem.  He  was  much  surprised  at  the  intelligence,  j Cincinnati,  O.  In  1862  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  as 
but  felt  bound  in  conscience  not  to  refuse  the  call,  with-  | rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  In  1866  he  removed  to 
out  violating  his  principles  of  being  “obedient  to  the  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  as  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Lord  in  all  things.”  “ Wherefore,”  were  his  words,  “ I where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life,  Oct.  24, 


felt  persuaded  that  the  call  was  from  God;  and  herein 
I ground  my  hope,  that  God  will  bless  me,  and  make  me  ; 
a blessing.’’  Oil  Sunday,  July  5,  1846,  Mr.  Gobat  was  | 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  as  bishop  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  Jerusalem.  His  work  in  the 
Holy  City,  during  the  thirty -three  years  which  he 
spent  there,  was  very  successful  and  vigorous.  His  an- 


1875,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  See  /*»•«/.  Fpitc. 
Almanac , 1876,  p.  150. 

Goddard,  William  Stanley,  D.I).,  an  English 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  1757.  He  was  rector  of  Kep- 
ton,  Derby,  and  died  in  1845.  lie  published  a Sermon 
on  the  visit  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (1811):—  Set* 
mon  at  the  consecration  of  bishop  Howlev  (Lonii.  1814). 


nual  letters  from  the  Holy  City  were  always  looked  for  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 
with  interest,  and  read  with  the  deepest  attention.  In 


the  last  letter,  published  in  1877,  he  stated  that  there  ; 1 

were  thirty-three  Protestant  schools  in  Judea,  Samaria,  a * 

Galilee,  and  beyond  Jordan,  containing  between  1200  0 on’  Ul  1 e 
and  1500  children  of  both  sexes.  He  died  at  Jerusa- 
lem, Slay  5,  1879.  He  wrote  .4  Journey  of  Three 
Years  in  Abyssinia  (Lond.  1847).  See  Lichtenberger, 

J Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; S.  Gobat,  his 
Life  and  Work,  bv  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (Lotul.  1884). 

(a  p.) 

Gobel,  Karl,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  Feb.  18,  1808,  at  Solingen.  He  studied  at 
Erlangen  and  Berlin,  and  was  in  1837  appointed  pastor 
at  Altwicd,  near  Xeuwied-on-the-Rhine.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  successor  to  professor  Kraflft,  at  Erlan- 
gen, and  iu  1857  he  was  called  to  Posen  as  pastor  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  member  of  consistorv.  He  died  there 


Godebarta,  Saint,  was  born  at  Boves,  near  Amiens, 
was  consecrated  by  St.  Elogius,  bishop 
the  presence  of  Clotaire  III  (from  655  to 
659).  The  hagiographers  say  that  she  established  a 
society  of  twelve  women,  whom,  with  untiring  devotion, 
she  instructed  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  by  her  own  virtuous  example.  By  her  faith 
she  is  said  to  have  arrested  the  flames,  and  when  a vio- 
lent pestilence  attacked  Noyon,  she  caused  its  cessation 
by  assembling  the  citizens  together  in  penitence.  She 
died  about  700.  Her  remains  were  for  a long  time  in 
the  cathedral  of  Noyon.  She  was  canonized,  and  her 
memory  is  honored  April  II.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bioy.  s.  v. 

Godehard,  Saint,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  was  bora  at 
Ritenbnch,  in  Bavaria,  in  961.  He  was  educated  at  the 


April  24, 1881,  a doctor  of  theology  and  member  of  the  of  lhe  nrchbfUhoP  Frederic  of  Salzburg,  and  when 

upper  consistory.  He  published^  heilige  Bock,  tin  j ^rty-one  yea»  of age  entered  the  monastery  of  N.cder- 

7*  / yl  • /I-  • i l:  _/•’ i A Altaicn,  ami  became  its  abbot  in  99/.  His  excellent 

era/iwitsates  Zcuqmss  (Neuwied.  184o) : — hninffeltsdies  > . . r . 

ZeuJnUs  gegen  die  IrrUhren  des  GhiUany  und  Johanns  of  the  monastery  attracted  the  attention 

Range  (Erlangen,  -.-Osterbeute  Ildlsgutem  Christ-  f th.e  Uen7  h,m  w,th 

licher  J/oJfnung  (2d  ed.  1860)  :-Stephams,der  Prediger  [orm,nS ,he  mo,,,a«en“of  Hf*ld’  ^ ^rnsee, etc.,  and 
des  Gottes  der  Ilerrlichkeit  (1853):_/A«  aUt  Testament  haVU,«  t^U9k’he 

gegen  Yorurikeile  und  Missverstandnisse  der  GebUdeten  " he"  *k™ward’  thc  b**bo?  °f 


gegen 

unserer  Zeit  v ertheidigt  (1865). 
TheoL  i,  447.  (a  P.) 


See  Zuchold,  Bibt. 


Hildesheim,  died,  he  was  made  his  successor,  in  1022, 
and  died  May  5, 1038.  He  was  canonized  by  Innocent 
ill  in  1131.  His  festival  is  on  May  4.  See  Blum, 
Gobel,  Sebastian,  a German  theologian,  was  Geschichte  des  Fiirstenthums  Hildesheim,  ii,  108  sq.;  I.Unt- 
boru  at  Dresden  iu  1628.  He  was  at  first  pastor  of  the  zel,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  und  Diocese  Hildesheim , p.  195 
Church  of  Nicolai,  at  Leipsic,  then  abbot  of  the  convent  sq. . l>ertz,  Monument  a Germ.  Hitt,  xi,  165  sq.;  Wauen- 
of  Bergen,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1669.  He  died  in  1685,  bach,  Deutsche  GeschichD-QueUcn  im  MUtelalter,  ii,  16- 
leaving  Methodologiu  Homiletica  :—De  Pactis  tt  Fade-  23;  Uhlhom,  in  Plitt -Herzog’s  Real  - Encydop.  a.  v.; 
ribus  Dei  cum  Hominibus Christiana  Vita  Regula l>a„mier,  in  Lichtenberger’s  Encyclop.  des  Science*  Re- 


Thesaurus  Kcangdicus:  — Cibus  Faminarum  Calistis, 
seu  Sacrum  Oramli  et  Canlandi  Libdlus.  See  Hoefer, 
Nour.  Bing.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Godard  (or  Gildard),  bishop  of  Rouen,  was  bom 
at  Salencv,  near  Noyon,  about  460.  According  to  some 
hagiographers,  he  was  sou  of  Nectar,  a Roman  lord,  and 
twin  brother  of  St.  Medard,  but  the  earliest  records 
contain  no  such  information.  As  successor  to  Radl>od, 


ligieuses,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Godelive  de  Ghisteu.es,  Saint,  a martyr  of  the 
11th  century,  was  born  at  Ghistelles,  iu  Handers.  She 
was  religiously  trained  from  her  youth  at  the  chateau 
of  Long  port,  in  Boulonnaia.  She  was  married  to  Iler- 
tolf,  who  at  last  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Her 
festival  is  on  July  6.  Legend  attributes  to  her  many 
miracles,  and  her  life  was  written  by  Dragon,  priest  of 


he  received  the  priesthood  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  Ghistelles,  one  of  her  contemporaries.  Another,  pub- 


of  Vermand,  then  the  capital  of  thc  Vermaudois.  He 
was  elected  bishop  of  Rouen  near  the  close  of  the  5th 
century,  and  brought  many  idolaters  to  the  Christian 


lished  iu  German,  was  entitled  Godelive  Boeck,  in  Gothic 
characters,  ornamented  with  coarse  wood  engravings. 
This  book  was  translated  and  published  by  Louis  de 
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Baecker  (Bruges,  1849).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  G ini- 
rale,  s.  r. 

Godescard,  Jean  Francois,  a French  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer,  was  bom  at  Rocquomout,  near  Rouen,  March 
30,  1728.  He  was  successively  secretary  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  prior  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Repos,  near 
Versailles,  canon  of  St.  Louis  du  Louvre,  and  prior  of 
St.  Honorius,  at  Paris,  where  he  died,  Aug.  21,  1800. 
He  wrote,  I 'Us  det  Peres , des  Martyrs,  et  ties  A utres 
Principaux  Saints  (from  the  English  of  Alban  Butler, 
Villefranche  and  Paris,  1703,  1783,  1784),  containing  a 
large  number  of  anecdotes  which,  true  or  doubtful,  afford 
philosophers,  historians,  and  hagiographert  interesting 
information : — De  la  Mart  des  Persecuteurs  (with  histor- 
ical notes  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Lcctance,  Paris, 
1797) : — Fondements  de  la  Religion  Chritienne  (trans- 
lated from  the  English  of  Challonner): — Table  Alpha- 
bilique  (of  the  Mimoires  de  Trecoux  down  to  1740),  and 
several  theological  works.  See  lloefer,  A'uuv.  Biog. 
Cine  rale,  8.  v. 

Godet  des  Marais,  Paul  dk,  a French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Talcy,  near  Blois,  in  June,  1649.  He  completed 
his  studies  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  and 
became  bishop  of  Chartres,  confessor  of  madame  Main- 
tenon,  and  superior  of  the  royal  house  of  St.  Cyr.  On 
his  promotion  to  the  episcopacy  he  gave  all  his  rev- 
enue to  the  poor.  Nov.  21, 1693,  he  condemned  sev- 
eral propositions  taken  from  the  works  of  madame 
Guvon  and  P.  Lacombe.  He  claimed  also  to  bring 
Fen41on  to  a recantation.  In  1697  he  signed,  with  the 
cardinal  of  Noailles  and  Bossuct,  a declaration  which 
was  sent  u>  Rome,  by  which  he  condemned  the  Maxi- 
nes des  Saints.  He  founded  four  seminaries  and  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  He  died  Sept.  25, 
1709.  See  Hoefer,  A’our.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Godwin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Oskingham,  in  Berkshire,  in  1517,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1565  he  was 
made  dean  of  Christ  Church;  Oxford,  and  had  also  a 
prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln.  In  1566  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury.  In  1576  he 
was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  September, 
1584.  He  died  Nov.  19,  1590.  Among  the  Parker 
MSS.  in  Benedict  Church,  Cambridge,  is  a sermon 
which  he  preached  before  the  queen  at  Greenwich, 
in  1566,  concerning  the  authority  of  the  councils  ami 
fathers.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  a v. 

Goerce,  Huoit  William,  was  a Dutch  theologian 
and  physician.  After  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  he  practiced  at  Middelburg,  where  he  ac- 
quired a great  reputation.  He  understood  very  well 
the  dialects  of  north  Europe,  and  the  classical  languages, 
and  occupied  his  leisure  with  archaeology  and  trans- 
lating several  ancient  authors.  He  died  at  Middel- 
burg about  1643.  For  further  mention  of  his  works, 
see  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Goetscliiua,  John  Henry,  a Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister  (son  of  a German  minister  who  was  sent  over, 
probably  in  1728,  from  the  fatherland,  to  labor  among 
the  Germans  in  and  around  Philadelphia),  was  bom  in 
1718,  in  Switzerland,  studied  in  the  University  of  Zu- 
rich, and  under  Rev.  G.  H.  Dorstius,  in  Pennsylvania, 
who,  with  Rev.  J.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  licensed  and  or- 
dained him  in  1738.  He  was  settled  successively  in 
North  and  South  Hampton,  Pa.  (1738),  in  Jamaica, 
Newtown,  and  vicinity,  on  Long  Island  (1740),  and 
at  Hackensack  and  Schraalcnburgh,  N.  J.  ( 1748  ), 
where  he  died,  Nov.  14, 1774.  The  validity  of  his  or- 
dination having  been  questioned,  he  was  newly  exam- 
ined and  reordained  in  1748,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Class  is  of  Amsterdam,  by  the  Coitus.  But  while 
men  disputed,  God  honored  his  faithful  services,  both 
before  and  after  his  second  ordination,  with  frequent 
and  great  revivals.  His  whole  ministry  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  agitation  of  the  vexed  question  of 


education  and  ordination  in  this  country,  and  especially 
in  his  last  and  longest  pastorate  in  New  Jersey,  were 
the  churches  divided  and  troubled  by  its  unfortunate 
developments.  When  the  church  was  locked  against 
him  on  Long  Island,  he  preached  on  the  steps,  or  under 
the  trees,  or  in  bams,  or  in  private  dwellings.  It  is  re- 
lated that  on  one  Sabbath  the  chorister,  who  in  those 
days  announced  the  Psalms  and  hymns,  gave  out  the 
entire  1 19th  Psalm  to  be  sung,  to  prevent  bis  preaching. 
Once,  when  in  danger  of  forcible  resistance  to  his  en- 
tering the  church  at  Hackensack,  he  girded  on  his 
sword,  and  with  it  entered  the  pulpit,  for  in  those  days 
it  was  not  unusual  for  clergymen  to  wear  a sword,  and 
carry  it  into  the  pulpit  and  place  it  behind  them  dur- 
ing the  service.  Yet  Mr.  Goctscliius  was  a man  of 
peace,  a learned,  pious,  godly,  faithful,  and  eminently 
successful  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  troublous  times. 
He  was  also  the  theological  instructor  of  a number  of 
young  men  who  rose  to  eminence  and  power  in  the 
Church,  and  who  were  the  apostles  of  a liberal  and  in- 
dependent ecclesiastical  polity.  Among  these  were 
professor  Romeyn,the  younger  Frelinghuvsens,  Leeydt, 
and  others.  He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
Rutgers  College,  and  a leader  in  the  forward  move- 
ments of  his  denomination.  “ He  was  below  the  mid- 
dle Size,  of  a vigorous  constitution,  abrupt  in  speech,  but 
his  language  was  clear  and  expressive.”  One  of  his 
pupils,  Dr.  Solomon  Froeligh,  describes  him  as  “a  gen- 
tleman of  profound  erudition,  a thoroughbred  Calvinist, 
and  an  accomplished  theologian."  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref  Church  in  A merica,  s.  v. ; Taylor,  A nnals  of 
Classis  of  Bergen,  p.  180 ; A utobiogruphy  of  Dr.  S.  Froe- 
ligh. (W.J.R.T.) 

Gohren,  Adolph  Wilhelm  r on,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian, was  bom  Slay  13, 1685,  at  Copenhagen.  He 
studied  at  Kiel  and  Jena,  was  preacher  at  the  latter 
place  in  1722,  member  of  consistory  in  1725,  and  rector 
at  Hamburg  in  1731.  He  died  Juiy  24, 1734.  Besides 
translating  into  German  Buddcus’s  work,  De  Atheismo 
et  Sujierstitione  (Jena,  1723),  lie  wrote  />/.«/>.  Inaug. 
Theologica  de  Fermento  Pharisaorum  (1728).  See 
Thiess,  Hamburger  Gelehrten-Geschichte ; J cicher,  .4  ll- 
gemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gokei,  long  strips  of  white  paper,  emblems  of  the 
divine  presence  of  the  Camis  (q.  v.)  among  the  Japa- 
nese. They  are  kept  in  little  portable  inias  in  all  Jap- 
anese houses. 

Goldberg,  Beer,  a Jewish  writer,  was  bom  in  1801 
in  Poland.  In  1840  he  went  to  Berlin,  in  1847  to  Lon- 
don, in  1852  to  Paris,  and  died  there,  May  4, 1884.  He 
published,  Chofes  Matmonim  site  Anecdota  Rabbinica 
(Berlin,  1845): — Jesod  Olam,  edited  for  the  first  time 
after  an  old  MS.  (1848) : — Sefer  ha-Rikmnh,  of  Ibn-Ge- 
mach  (Frankfort,  1856):  — Sefer  Tar/gin,  a masoretic 
work,  edited  in  connection  with  Barges : — Risalaf,  or 
Ibn-Korcishs  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  study  of  the 
Targums  (Paris,  1867) : — Sefer  ha-Sichronoth,  or  a He- 
brew concordance,  by  Elias  Levita,  edited  after  a Paris 
manuscript  (Frankfort,  1874).  See  Farsi,  Bibl.  Jud.  i, 
337.  (B.  P.) 

Golden,  T.  C.,  M.D.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  England,  April  16,  1818.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in  1849,  settled  near  Kingston, 
Wis.,  and  the  year  following  entered  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
ference, wherein  he  successively  served  Cascade,  Sheboy- 
gan Falls,  Omro,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  two  years  each.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference, 
and  stationed  at  La  Crosse.  When  the  North-west 
Wisconsin  Conference  was  formed  he  became  a member 
of  it,  and  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  La  Crosse 
district  from  1859  to  1862;  elected  a delegate  to  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1860;  Eau  Clair  district  from  1863 
to  1866;  delegate  to  General  Conference  in  1864;  lo- 
cated from  1865  to  1869;  readmitted  to  the  Upper  Iowa 
Conference  in  1870,  and  for  three  years  was  stationed 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  then  was  appointed  presiding 
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cider  of  Vinton  district.  He  died  May  29,  1879.  See 
Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  50. 

Golden  Age  is  a term  used  in  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man mythology  to  denote  the  reign  of  Saturn  (q.  v.),  I 
when  justice  and  innocence  were  supposed  to  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  earth,  and  the  soil  to  have 
produced  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  subsistence  and 
enjoyment  of  mankind. 

Goldhorn,  David  Johann  Heinrich,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Leipsic, 
July  31,  1810,  and  died  there,  professor  of  theology, 
Dec.  21,  1874.  In  connection  with  Gersdorf,  he  pub- 
lished, Hibliothtca  Patrum  EccDsiasticorum  Latinorum  , 
Select  a (Ix-ipsic,  1838):  — wrote  besides,  Comment  at  to  j 
JJistorico  - Theologica  de  Sutnmis  Principles  Theologies 
A berlnrda  (eod.)  '.—Die  theologische  I.iteratur  des  Johns 
1840  und  1841  (1842-44).  See  Winer,  Uandbueh  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  8G2,  874,  914;  Zuchold,  DM.  TheoL  i,  448. 
(B.  P.) 

Goldhorn,  Johann  David,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  12, 1774.  After  hav-  j 
ing  served  at  different  places  as  preacher,  he  was  called 
to  Lci|>sic  in  1835  as  professor  of  theology,  and  died  I 
Oct.  23, 183G.  lie  published,  Exkurse  sum  Jluche  Jonas 
(Leipsic,  1803) : — l)e  Puerurum  Innocentia  in  Sermtmi- 
bus  Sacris,  etc.  (1828): — Predigten  utul  K usual  reden  (3 
vols.).  See  Winer,  Uandbueh  der  theoL  IjH.  i,  23,  83, 
869:  ii,  36,  6G,  98,  172;  Zuchold,  DM.  Theol.  i,  448  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Goldaborough,  Godfrey,  I).D.,an  Anglican  bish- 
op of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  bred  in  I 
Trinity  College  (pupil  of  archbishop  Whitgift),  became 
afterwards  fellow  thereof,  prebend  of  Hereford  in  1585,  ! 
archdeacon  of  Salop  in  1589,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  1598,  and  died  March  26, 1604.  See  Fuller, 
Worthies  of  Enghtnd  (ed.  Xuttnll),  i,  231. 

Goldschad,  Gotthklf  Conrad,  a Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  bom  May  18, 1719.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1744  regent  of  the  Kreutzschule 
at  Dresden,  in  1750  rector  of  St.  Anne,  and  died  in  1767. 
He  wrote,  De  Manduto  Christi  Jo.xxi,  15-17  (1750): — 
Chorus  Musicns  Gloriam  Christi  Ctlebrans  ex  Ps.  Ixriii,  ! 
26  (1751) : — Septan  Spiritus  ante  Dei  Thronum  ex  A poc. 
i,  4 (1752):  — De  Project  is  Pacijicis  et  Exact oribus 
Just  is  Ecdesia  a Deo  Promissis  ex  Esaite  lx,  17  (1755) : l 
— Salomonis  de  Jurentutis  Inslitutione  Consilium  ac 
Pretium  ex  Proc.  xxii,  6 (1760) : — Historische  Nachricht 
von  der  Annen  Kirche  v or  Dresden  (1763).  See  J ocher,  j 
A Uganeines  (JeJehrten- Lexikon,  s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Goldsmith,  Juiin,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Riverhead,  N.  V.,  April  10, 1794.  He  grad-  , 
uated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1815,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1819:  was  ordained 
a minister  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  Nov.  17, 
the  same  year;  preached  at  Newtown,  L.  In  thereafter 
until  his  death,  April  6, 1854.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Prince- 
ton Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  22. 

Qoldwell,  James,  LL.D..  an  English  prelate  of 
the  15th  century,  was  bom  at  Great  Chart,  Kent,  edu- 
cated in  All-Souls’  College,  Oxford,  promoted  prebend 
of  Hereford  in  1161,  dean  of  Salisbury  in  1463,  secre- 
tary to  king  Edward  IV,  and  at  last  made  bishop  of 
Norwich  in  1472.  He  repaired  the  church  at  Great 
Chart,  mid  founded  a chapel  on  its  south  side.  He  died 
Feb.  15,  1498.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  i 
Nuttall),  ii,  137. 

Gold  well,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Goldwell,  parish  of  Great  Chart,  Kent.  Being  a 
Benedictine,  he  was  by  queen  Mary  preferred  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph’s  in  1558,  but  quitted  the  land  in  the  first  ; 
year  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and.  going  to  Rome,  in- 
duced the  pope  to  grant  indulgences  to  those  who  made 
a pilgrimage  to  the  well  of  St.  Winifred,  in  his  diocese. 
He  died  in  Rome  about  1581.  Sec  Fuller,  Wotihies  of  i 
Englaiul  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  137. 


Golod,  John,  an  Armenian  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  bom  at  Bales,  and  educated  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Amerdolu.  During  his  patriarchate  three  church- 
es belonging  to  the  Armenians  of  Constantinople,  which 
had  been  burned  down,  were  rebuilt  with  taste  and  ele- 
gance. He  also  built  several  schools.  The  only  writ- 
ing of  which  he  is  the  author  is  a profession  of  faith 
which  he  addressed  to  the  papal  court  at  Rome.  He 
sought  to  re-establish  the  harmony  between  the  na- 
tional Armenians  and  the  united  Armenians  or  Komaa 
Catholics.  He  was  accuser!  of  softness  by  his  people, 
and  seeing  that  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  gave 
occasion  to  troubles,  he  cli*sed  their  churches.  Golod 
died  in  1741.  See  Hocfer,  Xour.  Hiog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Goltz  (Lat.  Goltzius),  Hendrik,  a pre-eminent 
Dutch  engraver  and  painter,  was  born  at  Mulbrecht, 
in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  in  1558,  and  studied  engraving 
under  Theodore  Cuemhert.  He  afterwanla  visited 
Italy,  and  studied  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michael  An- 
gelo, and  I*,  da  Caravaggio.  He  began  [minting  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  and  executed  a number  of  fine  pict- 
ures, the  first  of  which  was  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John.  As  an  engraver,  he  was 
far  more  distinguished:  his  prints  number  over  five 
hundred.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal : The 
Life  and  Passion  of  Our  Saviour ; Christ  and  the  A pos- 
tles;  The  Circumcision ; The  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
The  Wise,  Men's  Offering;  The  Temptation  of  St.  An- 
thony ; The  Holy  Family ; The  Nativity ; The  Murder 
of  the  Innocents  ; The  A nnunciation ; The  Last  Supper  ; 
The  Fall  of  Adam  and  Ere;  The  Dead  Christ  Support- 
ed by  an  Angel.  Goltz  died  at  Haerlem  in  1617.  See 
Hoefer,  A ’our.  Biog.  G inh  ale,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Gomarists,  a name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Cal- 
vinists in  Holland  in  the  17th  century,  after  Francis 
Gomar  (q.  v.),  an  eminent  opponent  of  the  Arroinians 
in  the  synod  of  Dort. 

Gomez,  Jl*an,  a reputable  historical  painter  of 
Madrid,  was  born  about  1550.  He  painted  several  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome ; also  the  Urge  picture 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula.  He  restored  the  J«- 
uu notation  and  the  St.  Jerome  Penitent , by  F.  Zucchero, 
which  Philip  H had  rejected  and  ordered  to  be  re- 
touched. He  died  in  1597.  See  Hoefer,  .Vow r.  Biog. 
Genirale,  §»  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rts, 
s.  v. 

Gomidas,  an  Armenian  patriarch,  was  bom  at 
Aghtsits,  in  the  canton  of  Arakadzodn.  He  was  bishop 
of  the  Mamigouians,  when  he  was  elected  patriarch  in 
617.  After  the  death  of  John  III,  Gomidas  erected  a 
magnificent  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Hripsimia.  He 
died  in  625,  leaving  Serpogh  Hripsimia  (“  Hymn  in 
honor  of  St.  Rhipsime”),  which  is  still  contained  in  the 
Armenian  liturgy.  See  Hoefer,  A 'our.  Biog.  Genirale, 
s.  v. ; Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Gondi  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  This  dia- 
lect is  spoken  by  the  Goads,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  the  hill-tribes  in  North-west  India.  In  1872 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  as  translated  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dawson,  was  printed  at  Allahabad,  to  which 
the  gospel  of  Mark  was  added  in  1874.  Sec  Driberg 
and  Harrison,  Narrative  of  a Second  Visit  to  the  Gonds 
of  the  Serbudda  Territory,  with  a Grammar  and  l "o- 
cabulary  of  their  Language  (1849). 

Gondi,  Pirrrk  de,  a cardinal-bishop  of  Pari*,  was 
l Kirn  in  1533.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Toulouse, 
and  theology  at  Paris.  Before  1569  he  was  bishop  of 
Ijmgres  and  grand-almoner  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  In 
the  following  year  he  becam^bishop  of  Paris.  A short 
time  nfter  the  death  of  his  brother,  Henry  III  sent  him 
to  Rome  to  ask  of  the  pope  permission  to  alienate  from 
the  revenues  of  the  clergy  50,000  gold  florins.  During 
the  league,  the  Spaniards  sought  in  vain  to  draw  him 
into  their  party.  He  refused  the  cardinal's  hat  which 
Sixtus  V offered  to  him  in  1588,  except  on  consent  of 
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the  king.  He  died  Feb.  17, 1616.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gondiin,  Louis  Henry  de  Pardaillan  de,  a French 
prelate,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Gondrin,in  the  diocese 
of  Auch,  in  1620.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  La 
Fleche,at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Sorbonne. 
Being  a relative  of  the  bishop  of  Sens,  Octavius  of  Belle- 
garde.  he  was  appointed  his  coadjutor  in  1645,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  the  following  year.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  censured  the  Apology  of  the  Casuists.  In  1653  he 
signed  the  letter  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  to  pope 
Innocent  X,  in  which  the  prelates  recognised  only  the 
five  famous  propositions  of  Jansenius.  He  disapproved 
of  the  conduct  of  his  niece,  Mme.  de  Montespan,  at  the 
court.  He  died  at  the  abbey  of  Chaulnes,  Sept.  20, 
1674,  leaving  letters  and  pastoral  ordinances.  See  Hoe- 
fer, None.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gonnelieu,  JtdnoMK  uk,  a French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Soissons,  Sept.  6,  1640.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  his  order,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1717.  He  wrote, 
De  f Essence  de  la  Vie  Spirituelle  (Paris,  1701):— De  la 
Prtsence  de  Dieu  qui  Renferme  tous  Its  Prindpes  de  la 
Vie  Inliricure  (ibid.  1703) : — M Rhode  pour  Bien  Prier 
(1710): — Pratique  de  la  Vie  Interieure  (eod.): — Le  Ser- 
mon de  Notre  - Seigneur  a ses  Apblret  A pres  la  Cine 
(1712).  For  a long  time  there  was  attributed  to  him  a 
translation  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Nancy  in  1712,  for  which  edition  he  only 
wrote  the  prayers  and  the  application  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.  The  work  of  translation  was,  in  fact, 
made  by  a printer  and  member  of  the  Paris  parliament, 
Jean  Cursor,  who  published  it  for  the  first  time  in  1678 
under  his  own  name.  But  the  ambiguous  title  of  the 
edition  published  in  1712,  Imitation  de  Jisus-Ckrist , avec 
de*  Pratique*  el  des  Priires,  par  le  P.  de  Gonnelieu  (Nan- 
cy), led  to  the  error  of  palming  the  authorship  of  the 
translation  upon  Gonnelieu;  and  in  spite  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Calmet,  Barbier,  and  Brunet  against  this  au- 
thorship, the  error  has  been  |ierpetuated,  and  Goniic- 
lieu’s  name  continued  to  figure  in  the  new  editions  pub- 
lished in  1818, 1822,  and  1856.  See  Jbcher,  A llgemeines 
Gdehrten  - Ixxikon,  a.  v.;  Lichtcnberger,  Encyclop.  des 
Sciences  lieligieuses,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gontgen,  Jonathan  Gottlieb,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  13,  1752,  at  Frank- 
fort-on- the-Main,  and  died  there,  May  7, 1807.  He  pub- 
lished, Der  Schrifforscher  (Leipsie,  1787-89,3  vols.) : — 
Luther’s  Kleiner  Kuteehismis  (ibid.  1791) :— Reden  bei 
der  Vorberdtung  zur  christlichen  Fever  des  heiligen  A bend- 
mahls  (ibid.  1800).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
ii,  183,  213 ; During,  Die  gelehilen  Theologen  Deutsch- 
land*, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gonthier,  Francois  Auguste  Alphonse,  a 

Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Yverdon,  Dec.  21, 
1773.  He  studied  at  I^usanne,  was  in  1805  pastor  at 
Nlmes,  and  died  at  Nyons  in  1834.  He  published, 
Lectures  Chretiemies  (1824): — M Ranges  Evangeliques : 
— I litres  ChrRiennes : — Petite  Bibliotheque  des  Peres 
de  CEglise.  See  Montet,  Did.  des  Genecois  et  des  Vau- 
dois.  etc.  (I-ausanne,  1877);  Archives  du  Christianisme 
(1834);  Bibliotheque  Universe Ue  (1861);  Lichtcnberger, 
Enrydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Winer,  l/und- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii.  335.  ( B.  P.) 

Gonthier,  Jean  Baptiste  Bernard,  a French 
theologian,  was  born  at  Dijon,  and  died  there,  June  1, 
1678.  He  wrote,  Reglement  du  Siminaire  de  I.angres 
(Langrea,  1663 ):— />  Grand  Catechisme  du  Diocese  de 
Lavgres  (Dijon,  1664): — Exercice  du  Chritien  jtour  le 
Matin  et  le  Soir  (ibid,  eod.) : — Le  Directeur  I’ortatif 
(ibid.  1662,  1674).  See  Papillon,  BibL  des  Auteurs  de 
Bourgogne;  Jbcher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Gonzaga,  Ercole  de,  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  in 
1505,  was  the  son  of  John  Francis  II,  duke  of  Mantua. 
After  he  had  studied  at  Bologna  under  the  direction 
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of  Pomponacius,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mantua 
in  1620,  six  years  afterwards  was  made  cardinal,  and 
called  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tarragona.  In  1540  lie 
took  in  his  bands  the  direction  of  the  government  of 
the  duchy  of  Mantua.  In  1562  he  was  appointed  by 
pope  Pius  IV  to  preside  at  the  Council  of  Trent  as  first 
legate  of  the  holy  see,  but  he  died  March  2, 1563,  leav- 
ing a catechism  in  Latin,  published  for  the  pastors  of 
Mantua.  He  composed  also  a treatise  on  De  Institu- 
tion Vita;  Christiana !,  in  MS.  In  the  library’  of  Este 
there  are  two  volumes  of  letters  written  by  him  during 
1559.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gonzaga,  Pirro  de,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
in  the  second  part  of  the  15th  century’.  lie  contribu- 
ted to  the  deliverance  of  pope  Clement  VII,  who  had 
been  kept  in  prison  by  Charles  V,  The  pope  rewarded 
him  by  appointing  him  a cardinal,  and  archbishop  of 
Modena  in  1527.  He  died  in  1529.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gonzaga,  Scipione  de,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
bom  Nov.  21,  1542.  Cardinal  Ercole  de  Gonzaga  edu- 
cated him  with  much  care,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
Scipione  had  perfectly  acquired  the  ancient  languages. 
He  then  studied  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Padua. 
In  1563  he  founded  in  that  city  the  Academy  of  the 
Etcrei,  of  which  he  remained  the  protector  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Finally  he  entered  into  the  min- 
istry, and  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In 
1587  he  received  the  cardinalatc  from  pope  Sixtus  V. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Tasso.  He  died  Jan.  11, 
1593,  leaving  several  pieces  in  verso,  which  were  pub- 
lished among  others,  in  1567,  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Eterei.  In  1597  the  abliot  Marotti  published  Commen- 
tarii  de  Vita  sua,  memoirs  written  in  Latin  by  Gonzaga. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gonzaga,  Sigismondo  de,  an  Italian  captain 
and  cardinal,  was  born  in  the  second  part  of  the  15th 
century.  Iu  his  military  career  lie  distinguished  him- 
self as  a clever  general.  In  1505  he  was  made  cardi- 
nal by’  Julius  II,  whom  he  defended  with  considerable 
energy’  against  his  numerous  enemies.  In  1511  lie  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Mantua,  and  died  there  in  1525. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  b.  v. 

Gonzalvo,  Martin,  a Spanish  religious  impostor 
of  the  14th  century,  was  bom  at  Cucn9a,  and  called 
himself  the  archangel  Michael,  to  whom  God  had  re- 
served the  place  of  Lucifer,  and  who  would  some  day 
fight  against  nutichrist.  The  Inquisition  burned  him, 
but  his  disciple,  Nicolas  de  Calnbrois,  sought  to  repre- 
sent him  after  his  death  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  preached 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  become  incarnate,  and  that 
at  the  day  of  judgment  Gonzalvo  would  deliver  by  his 
prayers  all  the  condemned.  De  Calnbrois  also  perished 
in  the  flames.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Gon-Zoar,  Kin-Zo,  a Japanese  Buddhist  monk, 
was  born  in  758,  in  the  district  of  Takn-Tki,  a province 
of  Yamato.  One  day  his  mother  saw  in  a vision  an 
august  being  embracing  her  in  his  arms,  mid  shortly 
afterwards  she  bore  this  son.  In  his  twelfth  year  he 
entered  a hermitage.  About  the  year  796  lie  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a commentary  in  eight  parts, 
of  Fats-Ko-gvo  (iu  Chinese  Fa-IIoa-King),  or  sacred 
book  of  the  Japanese.  After  his  death  in  827,  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  So-dzyo.  He  is  famous  in  Japan 
for  having  possessed  such  a high  degree  of  knowledge 
on  the  Buddhistic  dogmas,  and  among  others  for  hav- 
ing fixed  the  actual  order  of  the  Japanese  alphabet. 
Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Good  Sons,  Ordkr  ok,  a religious  congregation 
of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  was  founded  in  1615, 
at  Armantieres,  a small  town  in  Flanders,  by  five  pious 
artisans.  In  1626  they  adopted  the  third  rule  of  St. 
Francis.  The  order  progressed  gradually,  and  in  1670 
consisted  of  two  congregations,  that  of  Lisle  being  add- 
ed to  the  first  one  formed.  Shortly  after  a third  was 
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formed  at  St.  Omcr,  and  Louis  XIV  gave  them  the  1 
direction  of  various  public  hospitals.  They  practiced 
great  austerity,  and  used  the  discipline  of  the  scourge 
three  times  a week. 

Goode.  William  II.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Warren  County,  O.,  June  19, 1807. 
He  began  school-teaching  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in 
Green  County;  afterwards  removed  to  Madison,  Ind., 
where  he  continued  teaching,  and  studied  law ; was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty-one;  experi- 
enced religion  about  this  time ; at  the  age  of  twenty 
was  elected  president  of  Gallatin  County  Seminary, 
Port  William,  Ky.,  which  position  he  held  for  two 
years;  then  returned  to  Indiana  and  followed  farming 
seven  or  eight  years;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1835; 
in  1836  entered  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  was  ad- 
pointed  to  Lexington  Circuit.  A few  months  later  he 
was  elected  principal  of  the  New  Albany  Seminary. 
Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  Jeffersonville  and  Indian- 
apolis stations;  in  1842  was  appointed  presiding  elder 
of  South  Bend  District,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
was  transferred  to  the  Arkansas  Conference,  and  ap- 
pointed to  Fort  Coffee  Academy  and  mission,  Choctaw 
nation,  where  he  remained  till  1845.  In  1844  he  formed 
the  Indian  Mission  Conference,  and  became  a member 
of  it.  In  1845  he  was  transferred  to  the  North  Indiana 
Conference.  He  afterwards  labored  on  Pern  District, 
four  years  on  Greencastle  District,  and  four  years  on 
Indianapolis  District;  was  appointed  to  Richmond  Sta- 
tion In  1853,  then  had  charge  of  the  entire  territory 
between  Texas  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  subsequent  appointments 
were  in  the  same  region  until  1860,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  Iowa  Conference,  and  appointed 
to  Lowden  District;  Council  Bluffs  District  in  1861; 
in  1862  was  retransferred  to  the  North  Indiana  Con- 
ference, and  appointed  to  Union  Chapel  (now  Grace 
Church),  Richmond.  Thereafter  he  served  on  various 
districts,  and  finally  (1877-79)  became  superannuated. 
He  died  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  Dec.  16,  1879.  Dr.  Goode 
possessed  a very  high  order  of  intellect,  a deep  religious 
character,  great  pulpit  power,  was  a born  leader  of  men, 
eminent  for  uncompromising  integrity,  and  entirely 
free  from  inordinate  ambition.  Sec  Minutes  of  A nnual 
Conferences , 1880,  p.  71. 


Goodell,  William, a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25, 1792.  For  some  years 
lie  was  a merchant,  first  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  then  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  afterwards  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
In  1827  he  became  editor  of  the  Weekly  Investigator,  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  Two  years  after  he  went  to  Boston, 
bis  paper  having  been  consolidated  with  the  National 
Philanthropist,  published  there.  In  1830  he  began  edit- 
ing the  Genius  of  Temperance,  in  New  York  city,  and 
later  lie  was  editor  of  the  Emancipator.  From  1836  to 

1842  he  edited  the  Emend  of  Man,  at  Utica,  N.  Y. ; in 

1843  was  at  the  head  of  a paper  in  Whitesboro’,  called 
the  Christian  Investigator,  and  it  was  in  that  year  that 
he  organized  a Congregational  church  in  Honeoye,  on 
anti-slavery  and  temperance  principles,  to  which  con- 
gregation he  ministered  for  eight  years,  although  he 
declined  ordination.  When  he  returned  to  New  York, 
in  1853,  he  became  editor  of  the  Radical  Abolitionist, 
afterwards  called  the  Principia.  In  I860  he  removed 
to  Bozraville,  Conn.,  and  supplied  the  Church  in  that 
place.  From  1870  he  resided  in  Janesville,  Wis.  He 
died  Feb.  14,  1878.  Besides  a large  number  of  pam- 
phlets, principally  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  published 
three  larger  works,  viz. : The  Democracy  of  Christianity 
(1850,  2 vols.) : — History  of  Slarery  and  Anti-slavery 
( 1852) : — A merican  Slave  Code  (1853).  Sec  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1879,  p.  42. 

Goodenough,  John  Joseph,  D.D.,  a Church  of 
England  divine,  was  bom  in  1780.  He  graduated  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  1801;  in  1812  was  appointed 
head  master  of  the  Bristol  Free  Grammar-school,  which 
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failed  under  his  administration.  He  held  one  or  two 
small  pieces  of  preferment,  together  with  his  master- 
ship, before  taking  the  family  living  of  Broughton 
I’ogis,  Oxfordshire,  in  1845,  at  which  place  he  died, 
April  22,  1856.  Sec  Hardwicke,  A nnual  Biography, 
1856,  p.  214. 

Goodford,  Charles  Old,  D.D.,  a Church  of  Eng- 
land divine,  was  born  in  Somerset  in  1812,  and  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge  (A.B.1836).  lie  was  for  many 
years  assistant  master  at  Eton ; became  head  master  izt 
1853,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Hawtry  as  provost  in  1862.  He 
held  the  rectory  of  Chiltou  Canteloo  from  1856,  and 
died  May  9, 1884. 

Goodrich,  William  Henry-,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Jan.  19,  1823,  be- 
ing the  son  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  grandson  of 
Noah  Webster,  LL.D.,  and  great-grandson  of  Rev.  Eli— 
zur  Goodrich,  D.D.  lie  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1843,  and  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1847,  and  was  tutor 
in  Yale  College  two  years.  After  making  the  tour  of 
Europe,  he  accepted,  in  1850,  a call  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Bristol,  Conti.,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  He  was  then  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  till  1858,  and  then  removed 
to  Cleveland,  O.,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  his  work  was  marked  by  very  great  suc- 
cess. In  1872,  after  securing  the  settlement  of  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Haydn  as  associate  pastor,  be  left  for  a visit  to 
foreign  lands,  that  thus  his  health  might  be  restored; 
but  he  died  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  July  11,  1874. 
As  a preacher,  Dr.  Goodrich  was  seldom  speculative  and 
theoretical,  never  dogmatic  nor  sectarian,  but  eminent- 
ly spiritual  and  practical  A very  strong  point  in  his 
character  was  his  downright,  never- failing  common- 
sense.  He  was  remarkable  for  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  all  with  whom  he  bad  to  do. 

Goodsell  Buel,  a veteran  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Dover,  N.  YH  July  25,  1793.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  in  1814  was  re- 
ceived into  the  New  York  Conference,  and  served  Gran- 
ville Circuit,  Mass,  and  Conn.;  in  1815,  Stowe  Circuit, 
Vt. ; in  1816,  Chazv  Circuit,  N.  Y. ; in  1817,  Middle- 
burgh,  Vl;  in  1818ll9, St.  Alban's  Circuit;  in  1820-21, 
Chazy  Circuit,  N.  Y. ; in  1822,  Charlotte  Circuit,  V c ; in 
1823-26, Champlain  District;  in  1827, Fitchtown, N. Y.; 
in  1828-29,  Schenectady;  in  1830-31,  New  York  city; 
in  1832-33, Troy;  in  1834-37, Troy  District:  in  1838-39, 
John  Street,  New  York  city;  in  1840-41,  North  New- 
burgh; in  1842-43,  White  Plains;  in  1844-45,  York 
Street,  Brooklyn;  in  1846-47,  Willett  Street,  New  York 
city;  in  1848-49,  Norwalk,  Conn.;  in  1850-51,  Hemp- 
stead, L.  L;  in  1852-53,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  in  1854, 
East  Brooklyn,  L.  L;  in  1855-58,  Long  Island  District; 
in  1859-60,  Grecnpoint,  Brooklyn ; in  1861-62,  Iiocka- 
wav,  L.  I. ; and  thereafter  East  Chester  and  City  Island, 
N.  Y.,  until  his  death,  May  4, 1863.  Mr.  Goodsell  was  a 
laborious,  faithful,  and  successful  minister.  See  Min- 
utes of  .4  nnual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  88. 

Goodsell.  Dana,  a veteran  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Bradford,  Conn.,  Aug.  28,  1803.  He  en- 
tered Princeton  Seminary  in  1827,  and  remained  there 
over  two  years;  began  a year’s  service  in  Miieua- 
sippi  ns  agent  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
Oct.  8,  183(»;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1836  was  laboring 
at  Lowell  Mass.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  at  Plainfield,  SepL  27,  1837J  and  dismissed  Sept- 
25,  1839;  was  next  installed  pastor  at  South  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  April  21,  1841,  and  after  laboring  there 
with  much  acceptance,  was  dismissed  Nov.  12,  1816. 
Subsequently  to  1847  he  travelled  in  the  West  and 
South,  in  the  service  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
preaching  to  destitute  churches,  and  distributing  relig- 
ious books.  In  failing  health  he  next  went  to  North 
Carolina,  where  he  accumulated  much  property,  which 
was  lost  on  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  in  1861.  He 
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then  returned  to  the  North,  and  henceforth  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  preached  ns  op- 
portunity offered,  and  engaged  in  other  Christian  labor. 
In  his  old  age  he  lost  the  remainder  of  his  property 
and  wss'east  upon  the  charity  of  the  world.  Becoming 
very  feeble,  he  was  taken,  June  17, 1874,  to  “The  Old 
Man's  Home”  in  West  Philadelphia,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  19, 1876.  Mr.  Goodsell  was  a man  of  strong  intel- 
lect and  firm  convictions,  wonderfully  gifted  in  prayer, 
quiet  and  devoted.  See  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton 
TheoL  Sent,  1877,  p.  24. 

Goodspeed,  Edgar  Johnson,  D.D.,  a Baptist 
minister,  was  born  in  Johnsburgh,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y., 
May  31, 1833.  lie  studied  in  the  academy  at  Glenn’s 
Falls,  spent  part  of  one  year  nt  Union  College.  Schenec- 
tady, and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester 
in  1853,  and  from  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary 
in  1856.  Immediately  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Central  Baptist  Church  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1858  removed  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  the  same 
capacity,  where  he  had  eminent  success.  On  the  for- 
mation of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  in 
1864,  he  was  called  to  be  its  pastor,  and  for  several  years 
labored  with  great  constancy  and  success.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1870  and  1871  he  was  suddenly  prostrated  by 
asthma,  and  spent  several  months  in  Europe.  On  his 
return  he  received  for  his  colleague  his  brother,  Rev. 
T.  W.  Goodspeed ; and  in  1876  was  forced  to  resign.  He 
next  spent  a year  and  a half  at  New  Market,  N.  J.,  in 
entire  rest  and  freedom  from  care,  and  then  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Central  Church  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  1879 
he  took  charge  of  the  Benedict  Institute,  Columbia, 
& with  the  hope  that  a milder  climate  would  benefit 
his  health.  The  school  largely  increased  under  his  ad- 
ministration ; but  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  he  died, 
June  12, 1881.  He  was  a member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Chicago  University  and  of  the  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  editor  of  Cobbin's  Commentary  on 
the  Bible , and  wrote  The  Wonderful  Career  of  Moody 
arid  Sankey  in  Great  Britain  and  America: — The  Life 
of  Jesus, for  Young  People: — The  Licet  of  the  A pottles, 
for  the  Young: — The  Great  Firet  in  Chicago  and  the 
West:  — A History  of  the  Centennial.  See  Chicago 
Stan/lard,  June  23,  1881.  (J.  C.  S.) 

GoodwilHe,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Barnet,  Caledonia  Co.,  Yt.,  Sept.  27, 
1800.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1788.  He  graduated 
froraDarttnouth  College,  N.  II„  in  1820.  In  1823  was 
licensed  by  Cambridge  Presbytery,  and  in  1826  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Barnet.  He  was 
a man  of  large  experience,  and  an  accomplished  scholar. 
He  travelled  extensively  through  Europe  in  order  to  1 
recuperate  his  health,  as  well  as  to  study  the  workings 
of  Catholicism.  He  was  a life  member  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Dr.  GoodwilHe  died  Feb.  11.1867.  He  i 
possessed  good  natural  ability,  carefully  cultivated  and 
improved  by  study  and  intercourse  with  men.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A Invtnac,  1868,  p.  265. 

Goodwin,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Bath,  Oct.  10,  1785,  educated  nt 
the  Blue  School,  began  to  leant  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew while  an  apprentice,  but  went  to  sea,  and  was 
pressed  into  the  navy.  In  1802  ho  returned  to  Bath, 
was  converted,  and  joined  the  Church  in  1803.  In  1805 
he  became  an  itinerant  evangelist,  and  in  1808  settled 
as  pastor  at  Chipping-Sodburv.  In  1811  he  removed 
to  Dartmouth,  and  in  1815  to  Great  Missenden,  Bucks. 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  classical  professor  at  Horton, 
where  be  continued  to  labor  with  untiring  vigor  dur- 
ing many  years.  In  1828  lie  entered  heartily  into  the 
controversy  on  popery,  in  1830  delivered  lectures  against 
“colonial  slavery,”  and  in  1834  lectured  on  the  atheistic 
controversy.  In  1838  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Oxford,  and  took  a leading  part  in  reconcil- 
ing the  differences  which  had  arisen  in  the  Scrampore 


mission.  In  1842  he  took  part  in  the  jubilee  at  Ket- 
tering of  the  founding  of  the  Baptist  missions.  In  1843 
he  exposed  the  evil  tendency  of  Dr.  Pusoy's  teaching 
on  the  eucharist.  In  1846  he  returned  to  Bradford ; in 
1850  was  chairman  of  the  London  meeting  of  the  Bap- 
tist Union;  in  1853  enlarged  and  redelivered  his  lec- 
tures on  atheism ; in  1855  he  removed  to  Rawdon ; at 
the  age  of  eighty  joined  in  the  Baptist  Union  meeting; 
in  1868  lie  wrote  two  elaborate  essays  on  the  Future 
State,  and  died  Feb.  20,  1871.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist 
Iland-book,  1872. 

Goodwin,  William  H.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Method- 
ist Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  nt  Goodwin's  Point, 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  12, 1812.  He  was  convert- 
ed at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the  next  year  entered 
the  Genesee  Conference.  His  appointments  were:  first 
in  his  native  place,  then  Ovid,  Catharine,  Brockport. 
East  Rochester,  Lyons,  Canandaigua,  Vienna,  and  Penn 
Yan.  In  1848,  on  the  division  of  the  conference,  he  lie- 
came  a member  of  the  East  Genesee  Conference,  wherein 
he  served  Lyons,  East  Rochester,  Elmira,  Geneva,  Hor- 
nelisville  District,  Elmira  District,  Rochester  District, 
Geneva,  Clifton  Springs,  Rushville,  Ovid,  and  in  1874 
Dryden,  where  his  health  failed,  and  where  he  died, 
Feb.  17,  1876.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  chosen  state  senator 
from  Ontario  and  Livingston  counties  in  1854;  and  in 
1865  was  appointed  regent  of  the  University  of  New 
York.  He  was,  in  personal  appearance,  very  prepos- 
sessing, tall,  well  developed,  noble;  in  character,  frank, 
generous  to  a fault ; had  a voice  rarely  equalled  in  depth, 
fulness,  and  sweetness;  imagination  fertile  and  chaste; 
a mind  of  great  natural  strength,  finely  cultured  in  logic 
' and  rhetoric;  and  a sincere  enthusiasm  that  overcame 
all  obstacles.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  187 6, 
p.  138;  Simpson,  Cyclop . of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Gopis,  in  Hindff  mythology,  arc  the  nine  beauti- 
fol  maidens  who  accompanied  the  youthful  Krishna, 
and  with  him  danced  at  night  on  the  plains  of  Agra. 
Krishna  is  the  Apollo,  and  these  Gopis  are  the  muses 
of  the  Hindds.  The  number  nine  might  be  doubtful, 
were  not  Krishna  represented  riding  on  an  elephant, 
which  is  artistically  composed  of  the  forma  of  these 
Gopis. 

Gorcke,  Hkrmann  Moritz,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  26, 1803,  and  died  March  6, 
1883,  at  Zarbcn,  in  Pomerania.  He  is  the  author  of 
Bibel-Jahr  (Berlin,  1857-60,  4 vols.).  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  i,  451.  (B.  P.) 

Gordon,  Adam,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of 
Caithness  and  minister  at  I’ettie,  and  was  bishop  of  the 
, see  of  Caithness.  When  he  was  made  bishop  is  not 
known.  He  died  at  Elgin,  June  4,  1528.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  214. 

Gordon,  Alexander  (1),  a Scotch  bishop,  was 
first  rector  of  Fctteresso,  in  the  shire  of  Mearns,  next 
chanter  or  precentor  of  the  sec  of  Moray,  and  was  con- 
i secrated  bishop  of  Aberdeen  nbout  1517.  He  died  June 
29, 1518.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  1 19. 

Gordon,  Alexander  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
made  bishop  of  the  Isles  Nov.  21, 1553;  from  this  see 
he  was  translated  to  that  of  Galloway  in  1558.  In  1570 
he  preached  in  John  Knox's  pulpit,  at  Edinburgh.  In 
1576  he  was  a judge  in  the  Court  of  Session.  He  died 
in  the  same  vear.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  279, 
307. 

Gordon,  John  (I),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made 
hishop  of  Galloway  Feb.  4,  1688,  and  consecrated  at 
Glasgow.  After  the  revolution  he  followed  king  James 
to  Ireland,  ami  then  to  France,  and  while  nt  St.  Ger- 
main’s read  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
nil  Protestants  who  came  to  hear.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  283. 

Gordon,  John  (2),  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  a Church  of  Eng- 
land divine,  was  born  at  Whitworth,  Durham,  in  1725. 
He  was  a graduate  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
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where  be  took  the  degrees  of  A. Li.  in  1748,  A.M.  in  1762, 
and  D.D.  in  1766,  at  Pcterhouse;  and  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Emanuel  College  in  1751.  At  his  decease, 
which  occurred  Jan.  19,  1793,  he  was  precentor  and 
archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  rector  of  Henstead,  Suffolk. 
He  was  the  author  of  a New  Estimate  of  the  Manners 
and  Principles  of  the  Times , 3 parts:  — Occasional 
Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Classical  Authors  (1762) : — 
and  two  Sermons  preached  at  Cambridge.  See  (Loud.) 
.4  nnual  Register , 1793,  p.  69. 

Gordon,  Thomas,  a noted  religious  writer,  was 
bom  in  Kirkcudbright,  Galloway,  Scotland,  about  1684, 
and  had  a university  education.  While  young  he  went 
to  London,  at  first  as  a teacher,  and  afterwards  as  a 
writer,  becoming  widely  known  for  his  political  and  re- 
ligious articles  and  pamphlets.  He  died  July  28, 1750. 
He  published,  Tacitus  Translated  into  English  (1728-31): 
— The  Independent  Whig, or  a Defence  of  Primitive  Chris - 
tianity  (1732) : — Sallust  Translated  into  English  (1744): 
— two  collections  of  tracts : I.  A Cordial  for  Low  Spirits 
(1750);  II.  The  Pillars  of  Priestcraft  and  Orthodoxy 
Shaken  (eod.).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ; Alii- 
bone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A ulhors,  a.  v. 

Gordon,  Thomas  Patterson,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  in  Monongahela  City,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  l’a.,  July  23, 1813.  He  graduated  from  Jef- 
ferson College,  Canonsburg,  in  1834,  and  from  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Allegheny  in  1837 ; waa  licensed 
by  Ohio  Presbytery,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Buffalo 
Church  in  Cumberland,  where  he  labored  till  1842  with 
great  acceptance.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  an  agent 
for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  but  the  same  year 
became  pastor  at  Allegheny,  Pa.;  in  1850  he  removed 
to  Wellsville,  O.;  in  1856  became  pastor  of  the  Sixth 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  iu  1857  removed  to  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  died  there,  Aug.  15, 1865.  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  150. 

Gordon,  William  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bish- 
op of  Aberdeen  about  1556,  and  died  there  in  1557.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  1 22. 

Gordon,  William  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  historian,  was  horn  at  Iiitchin,  Hertfordshire, 
in  1729,  and  educated  at  a Dissenting  academy  near 
London.  11c  was  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  at 
Ipswich,  and  was  subsequently  successor  to  Dr.  David 
Jennings,  in  the  church  at  Old  Gravel  Lane,  Wapping. 
He  removed  to  America  in  1770,  aud  became  minister 
of  the  Third  Church,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Iu  1781  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  preached  both  at  St.  Xcots, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  at  Ipswich.  He  died  at  the  latter 
place,  Oct.  19,  1807.  He  published  sermons,  etc.,  1772, 
1775,1777,  1783:  — An  Abridgment  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards' Treatise  on  the  Religious  A fed  ions  :—A  History 
of  the  Rise.,  Progress,  and  Establishment  of  the  Indejyen- 
dency  of  the  United  States  of  A merica  (1788).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 


Gorgons,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  daughters  of 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  because 
of  their  pride  were  changed  by  the  gods  into  snake- 
haired monsters.  Their  beads  were  covered  with  drag- 
on-scales, they  had  teeth  like  hyenas,  brazen  hands, 
and  wings.  Their  appearance  was  so  horrible  that  ail 
who  saw  them  were  transformed  into  stone.  Their 
names  were:  Stbeno,  Eurvale,  and  Medusa;  the  latter 
is  usually  called  Gorgo.  The  first  two  were  immortal. 
Medusa  was  not.  When  Perseus  was  ordered  to  get  the 
head  of  the  Gorgon,  only  Medusa  coukl  have  been 
meant.  See  Medusa. 

Gorham,  Nicholas  an  eminent  Dominican  of  the 
14th  century,  was  bom  at  Gorham,  near  St.  Alluui'a, 
Hertfordshire,  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
went  to  France  when  a young  man,  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  there,  and  died  in  Paris  about  1400.  “ Many 

and  learned  are  his  books,”  says  Thomas  Fuller,  “hav- 
ing, commented  on  almost  all  the  Scriptures,  and  no 
hands  have  fewer  spots  of  pitch  upon  them  who  touched 
the  superstition  of  that  age  ” ( Worthies  of  England,  ed 
Xuttall,  ii,  51). 

Goring,  Christian  Carl.  Ernst,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian, who  died  June  18, 1866,  at  Windsheiro,  in  Ba- 
varia, is  the  author  of,  Mitgabe  fur's  Lcben  (4th  ed. 
Nuremberg,  1848,  2 parts): — Taglicher  Watuiel  det 
Christen,  etc.  (4th  ed.  Xdrdlingen,  1854) : — Morgen-  uad 
A bendsegen  de$  Christen  (4th  ed.  1858) : — Passions- Buck 
(1856): — Kern  des  teutschen  L iedersch atzes  (1828\  etc. 
Sec  Zuchold,  Hibl  Theol.  i,  451  sq.:  Koch,  GescJuekte 
des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  51  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Gorionides.  Sec  Joseph  bex-Gorion, 

Gorlov,  Stephen,  a philologist,  was  bom  in  Prus- 
sia, Dec.  27,  1619.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  was  in 
1647  professor  of  Hebrew  there,  aud  died  Aug.  19. 1678. 
He  wrote,  Disp.  de  Christo  FiUo  J-'.temi  Patris  : — De 
Iktorsionibus  el  Except  Umibus  Nomtullis  Judwortm  w 
l.ippmarati  Nizzachon: — De  Confusionis  Lingua  rum  Ori- 
gins et  Modo:  — De  Initio  Decalogi  Exod.  xx,  1: — De 
Protecangelio  Gen.  iii,  15 : — Ik  Sono  Tubarum  Sandea- 
rii.  See  Jochcr,  Allgcmcines  Gelehrten-Ijexikou,  a v.; 
F first,  Bibl.  Jud,\ , 339.  ( B.  P.) 

Gorran,  Nicolas  de,  a French  theologian,  was 
bom  probably  in  1230.  After  having  begun  his  stud- 
ies with  the  preaching  friars  of  Le  Mans,  he  went  to 
the  college  of  Saint  Jacob,  at  Paris;  became  imme- 
diately afterwards  one  of  the  lecturers  of  the  college, 
aud,  having  gained  some  reputation  iu  the  pulpit,  was 
appointed  confessor  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  son  of 
Phillippe  the  Bold.  Gorran  died  in  1295.  He  wrote 
some  commentaries  or  postils  on  the  Holy  Scripture?, 
and  sermons,  a few  only  of  which  were  published.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Giniralt,  s.  v. 

Gorres.  See  Goekkks, 

Gorsius,  Petrus,  a French  Jesuit,  was  boro  in  1590, 
aud  died  at  Beziers,  April  27,  166L  He  is  the  author 
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of,  MedSlationes  m Omnes  Dominica*  et  Festa  Totius 
Aimi:—Erplicatio  in  Prortrbia  Solomonis: — Erplica- 
tio  in  Ecdesiastcm : — Erplicatio  in  Ecdesinsticum : — 
Erplicatio  in  Librum  SapientUr.  See  Aleganibo,  Bib- 
liotkeea  Scriptorum  Sodetatis  Jesu ; Jocher,  A Ui/emcines 
Gelekrten-lJxikon,  s,  v.  (11 P.) 

Gorskiua,  Jacobus,  a Polish  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, an<l  archdeacon  at  Gnesen,  who  died  June  17, 
1585.  is  the  author  of,  De  Usu  F.egitimo  Eucharistiat : — 
fk  Baptismo  Prutdestinaiorum : — A nimadversiones  in 
Tkedogos  IVirtemberg: — Advtrsus  Apostatam  Christ. 
F rancirn.  See  Staravolscius,  Scriptorum  Potonicc  Cen- 
tvria;  Ghilini,  Tcatro  (TlJomini  Isettcrati;  Jdcher,  A U- 
gmdms  Gelehrten-LexiL-oti,  s.  v.  (II  P.) 

Gosains  (or  GoBwaxni)  arc  the  Hindi!  priests 
of  Eklinga,  in  Rajasthan.  They  all  wear  a crescent  in 
the  forehead — the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  faith  of 
Sira.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Gosains,  who  hare 
made  a row  of  celibacy,  following  secular  pursuits,  such 
as  the  mercantile  and  military  professions.  Some  of 
these  are  among  the  richest  merchants  of  India,  while 
the  soldiers  possess  lands,  and  beg  or  serve  for  pay  when 
called  upon. 

Goscelin,  a Benedictine  of  St  Berlin,  in  Artois, 
who  went  to  England  in  1049,  and  died  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Augustin,  iu  Canterbury,  is  the  author  of, 
Uistoria  Minor  de  17/a  8.  A u gust  ini,  Cantnar.  A rchi- 
tpiscopi:  — Uistoria  Major  de  Vila  S.  A ti gust  ini,  etc. 
See  Foppens,  JBibL  Belgica,  i,  379  (1739) ; Uistoire  Litti- 
raire  de  France,  viii;  Wright  Riogr.  Brit,  i,  518,  621 
(1842);  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gdehrten-  Lexikon,  s.  v.; 
Lichteuberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religicuses,  & v. 
(II  P.) 

Goalawski  (Lat  Goslacius),  Adam,  of  Bebelno,  an 
adherent  of  Sodnus,  lived  in  Poland  in  the  first  part  of 
the  17th  century,  and  wrote  works  in  Latin  (Itakow, 
1607,  1G20).  Their  object  is  to  refute  the  system  of 
Keckertnan  and  of  Martin  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  e.  v. 

Goslicki,  Wawbztmkc  (Lat  Goslicitts,  Laurm- 
tuis  Grimatius'),  a learned  Polish  ecclesiastic,  was  born 
about  1533,  and  educated  at  Cracow  and  Padua.  He 
took  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was 
successively  appointed  bishop  of  Kaminiet/.  ami  Posen. 
He  was  active  in  public  affairs,  and  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  political  matters.  Through  his  influence  the 
Jesuits  were  prevented  from  establishing  their  schools 
at  Cracow,  lie  was  also  a strenuous  advocate  of  relig- 
ious toleration  in  Poland.  He  died  Oct  31, 1607.  His 
principal  work  is  De  Optimo  Sena  tore,  etc.  (Venice, 
1568),  of  which  there  are  two  English  translations,  A 
Commonwealth  of  Good  CountaUe,  etc.  (1607),  and  The 
A ccompUsked  Senator,  done  into  English  by  Mr.  Oldis- 
worth  (1733).  See  Encyciop.  Brit,  9th  cd,  a,  v. 

Goaman,  Jons,  D.IX,  a Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1784.  He  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in  1801,  and  studied  theology 
with  I)r*.  Alexander  Proudfit  and  John  M.  Mason ; was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  in  1804,  and 
supplied  the  Presbyterian  churches  of . Lansingburg, 
«t<L,  until  1808,  when  he  became  pastor  at  Kingston,  to 
which,  for  three  years,  Hurley  was  attached.  In  1835 
he  removed  to  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, I’*.,  but  remained  only  one  year.  After  this  he 
officiated  as  a stated  supply  in  Port  Byron  Presbyterian 
Church  (1838-41),  and  Coevmans  and  New  Baltimore. 
In  1842  be  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
in  Hudson,  and  remained  eleven  years,  resigning  on  ac- 
count of  years  and  health.  But  he  could  not  be  idle 
even  in  his  retirement,  and  so  again  resumed  pastoral 
work  in  the  little  country  charge  of  Flatbush,  Ulster 
Co,  in  1854.  He  resigned  in  1859,  and  died  in  1865. 
Dr.  Goeman  was  a man  of  commanding  presence  and 
genial  manners,  gifted  with  brilliant  genius,  artless  as 
a child,  generous  and  disinterested,  full  of  vivacity  and 
cheerfulness,  humorous  and  witty,  transparent,  sincere, 


and  attractive.  His  mind  was  quick,  active,  philosoph- 
ical, and  powerful,  and  his  reading  covered  a wide  range 
in  literature  aud  theology.  In  the  pulpit  he  often  ex- 
hibited a rare  and  wonderful  eloquence.  His  sermons 
were  filled  with  apt  illustrations,  governed  by  almost 
fanltiess  taste,  and  enriched  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
best  authors  and  of  our  English  tongue.  His  memory 
was  uncommonly  retentive.  His  style  was  rich,  terse, 
accurate,  nervous,  strong,  and  beautiful.  In  every  good 
work  he  was  a leader.  See  Memorial  Addresses  and 
Tributes;  Corwin,  Manual  of  (he  Ref.  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, a.  v.  (W.J.R.T.) 

Gospel,  Book  op  the,  the  name  of  the  volume 
from  which  the  lessons  were  read.  We  extract  an  ac- 
count of  it  from  Walcott,  Sac.  A rchceoL  s.  v.  See 
Evan'gkmstauicm. 

“This  volume,  usually  splendidly  Illuminated  and  bonnd 
In  jewelled  covers,  nl  wnvtt  stood  ou  the  altar  U|>oii  a stand, 
aud  the  latter  is  called  In  lf>40.  in  England, a desk:  with 
degrees  of  advancement,  in  1606  it  stood  in  tbe  midst  of 
the  altar.  Two  tapers,  according  to  Araalarins,  were  car- 
ried before  the  gospeller  to  represent  the  light  of  t he  gos- 
pel in  tbe  world,  and  other  candles,  signifying  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  were  extinguished,  to  show  their  ac- 
complishment in  the  gospel.  In  St.  Augustine’s  time  the 
gospel  was  read  on  the  north  side.  In  allusion  to  the  pro- 
jdietical  verse,  Jer.  Ill,  18:  and  the  old  saeramentaries 
added,  because  it  is  preached  to  those  cold  in  faith;  but 
at  Itotnc,  because  the  men  sat  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
women  on  the  north,  tbe  deacon  turned  to  tbe  former,  as 
mentioned  by  Amnlarlns.  probably  In  allusion  to  1 Cor. 
xiv,  35.  The’ Gemma  Animw  speaks  of  reading  from  the 
north  side  ns  a new  custom,  but  it  is  prescribed  by  the 
use  of  Hereford  aud  Seville.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
however,  the  south  side  was  still  observed  as  late  as  the 
16th  century.  Wheu  the  epistle  was  read  on  the  lowest, 
the  gospel  was  read  on  the  upper  choir  steps  from  a lec- 
tern ; ou  principal  festivals,  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  eves 
of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  they  were  read  in  the  rood-loft. 
As  at  St.  Paul’s,  In  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation, 
also,  and  iu  all  cathedrals,  by  tbe  canons  of  1603,  a gos- 
peller and  epistolar,  or  deacon  and  subdeacon,  who  are 
either  minor  canons  or  priest-vicars,  are  appointed ; they 
arc  to  be  vested  ‘ agreeably  * to  the  celebrant  or  principal 
minister,  that  Is,  in  copes.  In  1150  all  these  were  to  be 
cauons  at  York,  by  pope  Alexander  Ill’s  order,  Anaato- 
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sins  I,  c.  405,  ordered  all  priests  to  stand  and  bow  rever- 
ently at  the  reading  of  tne  gospel.  In  the  6th  century 
the  people  stood  at  the  reading  of  both  these  lections, 
but  standing  was  retained  at  the  gospel  only,  in  defer- 
ence to  Ulm  that  speaketh  therein.  At  the  end  of  the 
epistle  the  words  ore  said,  * Here  endeth  the  epistle,"  bat 
no  snch  form  follows  the  gospel,  because  It  Is  combined 
in  the  creed.  The  custom  of  saying  ‘Glory  he  to  tbee,  O 
Lord,’  prescribed  before  the  gospel  In  Edward  Vi's  First 
Book,  and  saying  after  it  * Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  holy 
gospel.’  is  na  old  as  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom.  In  Po- 
laua,  during  a time  of  idolatry,  prince  Micczlaus  ordered 
in  968  that  at  mass,  as  a sign  of  Christian  faith,  while  the 
gospel  was  rending  every  man  should  draw  nts  sword 
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half  out  of  hia  scabbard,  to  show  that  all  were  ready  to 
light  to  death  for  the  gospel.  There  was  a curious  Eue- 
llsh  medimvnl  superstition  of  crossing  the  legs  when  the 
gospel  from  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John  was  read.  The 
Gospel  oak  was  the  tree  at  which  the  gospel  was  rend  In 
the  Rogation  processions." 

Gospels,  Apocryphal  (or  Spurious).  By  way  of 
supplement  we  add  the  following.  At  an  early  period 
two  classes  of  these  works  were  noted : first,  such  as  have 
reference  to  the  infancy  of  Christ,  or  Evangelia  Infant  in ; 
and,  secondly,  such  as  speak  of  his  passion,  or  Evangelia 
Passionis  Jaiu  Christi.  The  following  are  now  extant : 

1.  Protevangelium  Jacobi,  or,  according  to  its  title  in 
the  manuscripts,  The  History  of  James  concerning  the 
Birth  of  Mary  ('  H toropia  'laawfiov  irtpi  rijc  ytvvi]- 
at  toe  M apiac).  See  Tischendorf,  Evangelia  Apocry- 
pha (Loipsic,  1833),  p.  1-49;  Wright,  Contributions  to 
the  Apocryphal  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Col- 
lected and  Edited  from  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Loud.  1865). 

2.  Evangelium  Pseudo- Matthai  sire  Liber  de  Ortu 
Beata  Maria  et  Infantia  Salvatoris.  See  Thilo,  Co- 
dex Apocryphus  New  Test.  p.  337-400;  Schade,  Liber 
de  Infantia  Maria  et  Christi  Salvatoris  (Halle,  18(59) ; 
Tischendorf,  l.  c.  p.  50-105. 

3.  Evangelium  de  Nativilate  Maria,  which  seems  to 
be  but  another  form  of  2.  See  Tischendorf,  I.  c.  p.  106- 
114. 

4.  Historia  Josephi  Fabri  Lignariu  Sec  Tischen- 
dorf, p.  1J  5-133. 

5.  Evangelium  Thoma.  Tischendorf,  who  discovered 
different  recensious,  gives  a threefold  text,  two  in  Greek, 
and  one  in  Latin.  The  Greek  titles  are  (1),  O wpd  iopa- 
tjXirov  <pi\oao<pov  p'lrd  rti  iraiSuca  rov  K vpiov : 
(2)  Xvnypappa  rov  uyiov:  (3)  ’ArroaroXov  Owpd  mpi 
ri]£  iraicncfp;  ava<rTpo<pr\s  rov  K vpiov.  The  I-atin  title 
is,  Tractatus  de  Pueritia  Jesu  Secundum  Thoma m.  A 
Syriac  text  with  an  English  translation  was  published 
by  Wright  (Lond.  1875). 

6.  Evangelium  Infantia  A rabicum.  Sec  Tischendorf, 
p.  171-202. 

7.  Evangelium  Nicodemi,  consisting  of  two  separate 
works,  (a)  G'esta  Pilati  and  (b)  Descensus  Christi  ad  In- 
fernos. Both  these  works  were  joined  together  at  an 
early  date,  though  the  combination  did  not  receive  the 
name  it  now  bears  until  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
The  original  title  of  the  first  work  was  'Tieopvi\para 
rov  K vpiov  t)pun>  ’Ir/eroii  Xparrov  tt pa\yivra  trri  llor- 
riov  II (Aaron,  hence  the  Latin  title,  (testa  Pilati  (in 
Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  i,  21 , 24)  or  A eta  Pilati  (Jus- 
tin Mart.  A polog.  i,  35).  The  author  of  the  A eta  Pilati 
was  probably  a Jewish  Christian,  and  the  work  is  of 
some  importance  for  the  explanation  and  further  eluci- 
dation of  the  canonical  gos|>eU.  See  llofmann,  Leben 
Jesu,  p.  264,  879,  386,  896;  Tischendorf,  Pilati  circa 
Christum  Judicio  quid  Lucis  Offer  at  ur  Exactis  Pilati 
(Ix-ipsic,  1855);  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatus-  Alien  (Kiel, 
1871). 

The  second  part  of  the  Evangelium  Niccnlemi , the 
Descensus  Christi  ad  Infernos,  or  Awjyrjffic  irepi  rov 
naSot'c  rov  K vpiov  r)ftuii>  ’! rjoou  Xparrov  Kai  rijc  ayiar; 
aiiroir  dvaoraaiw c,  is  of  very  little  importance.  In 
connection  with  these  two  works,  Tischendorf  gives 
some  other  apocryphal  fabrications,  which  together 
form  a group  by  themselves:  namely,  Epistola  Pilati, 
incorporated  in  the  apocryphal  A cts  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Greek  text  in  Tischendorf,  A eta  A ]>ost.  A pocryph. 
p.  16);  which  is  a letter,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius Tiberius,  containing  a report  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ ; Epistola  Pontii  Pilati,  another  letter  by  him,  in 
which  he  excuses  the  unjustness  of  his  verdict  by  the  im- 
possibility of  resisting  t he  prevailing  excitement ; .4  na- 
phora  Pilati,  a report  on  the  trial, execution,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus;  Paradosis  Pilati,  a report  of  the 
examination  of  Pilate  before  the  emperor,  his  condem- 
nation and  execution.  A forgery  of  later  origin  is  the 
Latin  Epistoki  Pilati  ad  Tiberium  (Tischendorf,  p.  411 
sq.).  To  these  Evangelia  A pocrypha,  which  only  con- 


stitute the  smallest  part  of  apocryphal  gospels,  the  fol- 
lowing roust  be  added : 

8.  Evangelium  Secundum  sF.gyptias,  i.  e.  “ the  Gospel 
of  the  Egyptians,"  in  use  among  the  Encratites  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iii,  9,  p.  540  sq.;  Potter,  xiii,  553)  anil  the 
Sabellians  (Epiphan.  liver,  lxii,  2). 

9.  Evangelium  AJtmum,  the  work  of  a Minorite  of 
the  13th  centurv,  and  condemned  bv  pope  Alexander 
IV. 

10.  Evangelium  A ndra,  mentioned  by  pope  Innocent 
I ( Epist . 6,  ad  Exuper .)  and  St.  Augustine  (Contra  Ad- 
vers.  Leg.  et  Prophet.  20). 

11.  Evangelium  Apellis,  probably  a mutilation  of  one 
of  the  canonical  gospels. 

12.  Evangelium  Duodecim  Apostolorum,  mentioned 
by  Origcn  (Horn.  1 in  Luc.) ; Arobros.  (Prooetn.  in 
Lucarn );  Jerome  ( Prooem.in  Matt.) 

13.  Evangelium  Harmabtr,  mentioned  in  the  Deere- 
turn  Gehisii,  vi,  10,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Anastasias 
Sinaita  (by  Credner,  Gcsch.des  Kanons,  p.  241). 

14.  Erartgelium  Bartholomai,  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
Praf.  in  Matt. ; Gelasii,  Decretum,  vi,  12. 

15.  Evangelium  Basilidis,  mentioned  by  0 ripen, 
Tract.  26  in  Matt,  xxxiii,  84 ; Euscb.  Hist.  EccL  4, 7. 

16.  Evangelium  Cerinthi,  seems  to  have  been  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Matthew,  arbitrarily  remodelled,  and 
in  this  mutilated  shape  accepted  by  the  Carpocratians. 

17.  Evangelium  E bionit  a rum,  of  which  fragments  are 
found  in  Epiphan.  Hares,  xxx,  18, 16, 21. 

18.  Evangelium  Acte, in  use  by  somegnostics(Epiphan. 
Hares,  xx vi,  2, 3,  5). 

19.  Ecaugelium  Secundum  Hebraos,  one  of  the  oldest 
apocryphal  productions,  written  in  Chaldee  with  He- 
brew letters,  used  by  the  Nazarcnes,  and  translated  into 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Jerome.  Sec  Nicholson,  The  Got- 
pel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (Lond.  1879). 

20.  Evangelium  Jacobi  Majoris,  found  in  Spain  in 
1595,  and  condemned  by  Innocent  XI  in  1682. 

21.  Joannis  de  Transitu  Maria,  not  published  by 
Tischendorf. 

22.  Evangelium  Judas  Ischariota,  used  by  the  Cainites. 

23.  Evangelium  Leucii. 

24.  Evangelia,  qua  Falsavil  I.ucianus,  A pocrypha  and 
Evangelia,  qua  Fulsavit  Hesychius,  Apocrypha.  See 
Gricsbnch,  Prolog,  in  ed. Nov.  Test,  iii;  Hug,  Einleitny 
in  das  Ncue  Test.  37,  88. 

25.  Evangelia  Mantchaorum,  comprising 

(a.)  Evangelium  Thottur,  different  from  the  one  given 
under  5. 

(b.)  Erartgelium  Virum. 

(c.)  Evangelium  Philippi. 

(d.)  Evangelium  Abda,  also  called  Motfiof,  i.  <?•  The 
Bushel. 

26.  Evangelium  Marcionis,  a mutilation  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke,  by  the  founder  of  the  famous  inti* 

! Jewish  sect. 

27.  Maria  Interrogationes  Majores  et  Minora,  two 
works  of  obscene  contents,  used  by  some  Gnostics. 

28.  Evangelium  Matthia,  mentioned  by  Origcn,  Je- 
rome, Eusebius,  Gelasius,  and  Bed  a. 

29.  NatraJio  de  Isgali  Christi  Sacerdotio,  coiup. 
Suidas,  8.  v.  Tqeovf. 

80.  Evangelium  Perfectionis , used  by  the  Basilidians 
and  other  Gnostics. 

81.  Evangelium  Petri  was  in  use  in  the  congregation 
of  Rhossus,  in  Cilicia,  towards  the  close  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury. 

82.  Evangelium  Philippi,  used  by  the  Gnostics. 

38.  Evangelium  Simouitarum,  or  as  it  was  called  by 
themselves,  Liber  Quatuor  Angulorum  et  Cardinum 
Mundi,  i.  e.  Book  of  the  Four  Comers  and  Hinges  of  the 
World,  divided  into  four  parts. 

34.  Evangelium  Secundum  Syros,  probably  identical 
with  the  Evangelium  Secundum  Hebraos. 

85.  Evangelium  Tatiani.  a compilation  from  the  four 
gospels,  hence  also  called  Diatessaron  (ri>  Ira  rtaeraputy). 
Sec  Zaiiti,  Tatians  Dialesseron  (Erlangen,  1881). 
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36.  Erangelium  Thaddtei , mentioned  in  some  MSS. 
of  the  Ikeretum  Gelasianum.  Sec  Crcdner,  Zur  Gtsch. 
des  Kanons  (Ilalle,  1847),  p.  21. 

37.  Ecangelium  Valentini,  which  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Ecangelium  Veritatis  used  by  the  Valentinians, 
and  differing  widely  from  the  canonical  gospels. 

Sec  Hofmann,  in  Hcrzog-Plitt,  s.  v.,  Apokryphen  des 
Neuen  Testaments ; Smith,  Did.  of  Christ,  liiog.  s.  V. 
(B.  P.) 

Gospeller  is  a name  applied  to  the  priest  in  the 
English  Church  who  reads  the  gospel  in  the  commu- 
nion service,  standing  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 
In  some  cathedrals  one  of  the  clergy  is  appointed  spe- 
cially to  perform  this  duty ; hence  the  name. 

Goss,  Haul  Ernst  Fjuedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  June  18, 1757.  In  1787  he 
was  deacon,  in  1814  pastor  at  Baiersdorf,  near  Erlangen, 
and  died  June  28,  1836.  lie  wrote,  Dev  Verfull  des 
offent lichen  Cult  us  im  Mittelalter  (Sulzbach,  1820):  — 
Die  Seelen-Feste  (Erlangen,  1825).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
ful ch  dcr  theol.  Lit.  i,  576,  CIO.  (B.  P.) 

Gossel,  Andreas  Arnold,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  20,  1700,  in  East  Frisia. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  was  preacher  in  1723,  in  1741 
court- preacher  at  Aurich,  in  Prussia,  and  died  Dec.  9, 
1770.  He  published,  Dos  Ecangelium  r on  Christo,  in 
dem  liii  Kapitcl  Iesaid  (Bremen,  1733): — Das  Ecange- 
lium  in  ilcm  lie  Kapitel  Iesaid  (1736): — Das  Ecange- 
luch  - lutherische  Kit  chen  Glavbensbekenntniss  (1739): 
—Richtige  M itfelstrasse  in  der  Gnadetdehre  der  Evange- 
lise h-lu  the  rise  hen  Kirch e (1747).  See  Neubauer,  Jetzt- 
lebctule  Thcologm ; J ocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-I^xi- 
ton,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gosset,  Isaac,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  a Church  of  England 
divine,  well  known  in  London  as  a most  intelligent 
purchaser  and  collector  of  books,  and  conspicuous  at  all 
public  sales  by  his  diminutive  person,  was  bom  in  1744. 
He  was  of  a refugee  French  family,  and  was  the  son  of 
a modeller  in  wax,  settled  in  London.  He  displayed 
from  his  childhood  an  extraordinary  passion  for  rare 
books,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
He  became  eminent  as  a preacher,  notwithstanding  his 
personal  disadvantages,  but  never  sought  or  obtained  a 
preferment.  He  was  a good  scriptural  critic,  and  ex- 
celled as  a bibliographer.  He  died  Dec.  16, 1812.  See 
(Lond.)  Annual  Register,  1812,  p.  182. 

Gosson,  Stephen,  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Kent  in  1554,  and  was  educated  at  Christ- 
church, Oxford.  He  became  rector  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  which  post  he  retained  un- 
til his  death.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  opposition 
to  the  dramatic  entertainments  of  the  day.  II is  death 
occurred  in  1623.  His  publications  are,  The.  School  of 
Abuse  (1587): — Plays  Confutvl  in  Eire  Actions: — The 
Trumpet  of  Weale.  See  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  lit  it.  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Gossuin,  an  abbot  of  Anchin,  theologian  and  scho- 
lastic philosopher,  was  bom  at  Douai  in  1086.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  where  he  soon  gained  the  reputation  of  an 
excellent  grammarian  and  dialectician.  Being  admit- 
ted to  the  school  of  Joslain  dc  Vierzv,  who  later  became 
bishop  of  Soissons  and  also  minister  of  Louis  VII,  king 
of  France,  he  was  selected  by  his  fellow -students  to 
bring  to  Abelard,  the  rival  of  his  teacher,  a challenge 
on  science.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city,  Gossuin 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  successively  minister 
of  several  monasteries.  He  was  at  the  abbey  of  An- 
chin when  pope  Innocent  II  charged  him  with  the  con- 
version of  Abelard,  who  had  been  condemned  to  con- 
finement and  silence.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed 
abbot  of  Saint- Pierre -de- Chalons,  and  of  Lobbes,  in 
Hainaut,  but  he  refused  to  accept.  Gossuin  finally  ac- 
cepted the  abbey  of  Anchin,  and  governed  wisely  this 
opulent  monastery.  He  assisted  at  the  Council  of 


Itheims  in  1147,  where  he  gained  the  friendship  of  St. 
Bernard.  Gossuin  died  in  1166.  See  Hoefer,  Nour. 
liiog.  Gintrale , s.  v. 

Goswami.  See  Gosains. 

Goth,  Berand  de,  a French  prelate,  brother  of  pope 
Clement  V,  and  son  of  Berand  I,  lord  of  Villandrault 
(diocese  of  Bordeaux),  was  appointed  to  the  archiepis- 
copate  of  Lyons  in  1288.  Berand  made  his  brother 
Bertrand  de  Goth  his  vicar-general.  This  appointment 
led  to  a long  controversy.  Berand  was  mnde  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Albano  in  1294,  by  Celestine  V.  Boniface 
VIII  appointed  him  his  legate  in  France,  to  restore 
peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  Be- 
rand died  on  his  return  from  England,  without  having 
seen  the  end  of  the  dissension,  July  12, 1297.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Xouc.  Bitty.  Gin  hole , s.  v. 

Gotha  ( Got  hones , Gotones,  Guttones,  in  Tacitus  and 
Pliny),  a German  people,  originally  dwelling  along  the 
Baltic  sea  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder.  Their 
native  name,  Gutthinda,  is  preserved  in  the  Fragments 
of  bishop  Uiphilas.  The  later  form,  Gothi,  does  not  oc- 
cur until  the  time  of  C'aracalla.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  3d  century  they  are  spoken  of  as  a powerful  nation 
in  the  regions  of  the  lower  Danube,  where  the  Getm  and 
Scythians  of  former  times  had  lived,  and  the  name  of 
Getas  or  Scythian  is  sometimes  applied  to  them.  The 
different  tribes  composing  this  people  were : 1.  The 
Gothi  Minorts  or  Mcesogoths,  who  became  permanently 
established  in  Mtcsia,  and  devoted  themselves  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  (Jomandes,  51, 52) ; 2.  Gothi  Teiraxita, 
Ostrogoths  of  the  Palus  Mortis  (Procop.  Bell.  Goth,  iv) ; 

3.  TaifaUe,  in  Dacia,  a branch  of  the  Visigoths  (Am- 
mian.  Marcell,  xvii,  13;  xxxi,  3;  F.utrop.  viii,  2); 

4.  Gejtidce ; 5.  Rugii;  6.  Sciri  and  Turcilitg/i ; 7. 1/eruli  ; 
8.  Juthungi;  some  writers  include  also  the  Alans  and 
Vandals  among  the  Goths.  The  nation  of  the  Goths  was 
divided  into  two  principal  groups ; the  Ostrogoths,  who 
occupied  the  sandy  steppes  of  the  East,  and  the  Visi- 
goths, who  inhabited  the  more  fertile  and  wooded  coun- 
tries of  the  West.  Zosimus  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
frequently  mention  the  Greutingi  or  Grutingi  and  the 
Thervingi  or  Ter  chirp,  concerning  whom  different  opin- 
ions are  entertained  by  modem  writers.  They  were, 
perhaps,  the  leading  trilies  among  the  Ostrogoths  and 
Visigoths  respectively.  The  language  of  the  Goths  re- 
sembled the  ancient  dialect  of  the  Franks  very  closely. 
They  wore  beards,  and  suffered  their  yellow  hair  to 
grow  long.  The  royal  dignity  among  them  was  hered- 
itary. 

The  occupation  of  Dacia  by  this  people  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip  (A.D.  244-249), 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  nggressivc  wars 
against  the  Homans,  in  which  Mcesia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece  suffered  from  their  incursions,  and  the  armies 
of  the  emperor  Dccius  were  twice  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed. Between  253  and  269  they  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  with  a tlcet  of  which 
they  had  become  jmssessed.  Pityus,  Trapezus,  Chat- 
cedon,  Nicomedia,  Nicsca,  l’rusa,  Apamca,  and  Cius  fell 
before  their  assaults:  Cyzicus  was  destroyed;  and  the 
coast  of  Greece,  from  the  south  of  Peloponnesus  to  Epi- 
rus ami  Thessaly  was  ravaged,  Illyricum  in  particular 
being  literally  ransacked.  In  269  Crete  and  Cyprus 
[ were  swept  by  their  destructive  power,  and  Cassan- 
1 drea  and  Thcssalonica  were  besieged;  but  in  that  year 
the  emperor  Claudius  defeated  them  in  three  great  bat- 
tles, which  earned  for  him  the  name  of  Gothicus,  and 
broke  the  barbarian  power.  A period  of  comparative 
quiet,  interrupted  by  few  and  unimportant  expedi- 
tions, now  ensued  in  the  history  of  the  Goths.  In  272 
the  emperor  Aurvlian  ceded  to  them  the  province  of 
Dacia.  In  332  they  followed  their  king,  Araric,  across 
the  Danube,  but  were  defeated,  and  concluded  a peace 
which  lasted  until  the  family  of  Constantine  vacated 
the  imperial  throne.  In  375  vast  swarms  of  Huns  and 
Alans  poured  out  of  Asia  and  drove  back  the  Ostro- 
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goths  upon  the  Visigoths,  which  latter  people  there- 
upon obtained  permission  to  settle  in  Thrace,  at  that 
time  lying  desolate,  the  condition  being  imposed  by 
the  emperor  Valens  that  they  should  embrace  Christi- 
anity. Insolent  usage,  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
endure  at  the  hands  of  Roman  officers,  soon  drove  them 
into  rebellion,  however,  and  in  the  war  which  ensued 
they  completely  defeated  the  army  of  Valens  in  378, 
and  killed  the  emperor  himself  by  burning  a cottage 
which  he  had  entered  in  his  flight.  From  that  time 
they  exercised  an  important  influence  over  the  affairs 
of  Constantinople,  and  were  for  a time  regularly  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  Ostrogoths  for  admission  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  empire,  when  threatened  by  the  Huns,  was 
denied,  and  they  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
mountains  until  after  the  defeat  of  the  Huns  in  453, 
when  they  obtained  a settlement  in  Paunonia  and  Sla- 
vonia. 

In  396  the  Visigoths,  led  by  Alaric,  invaded  and  de- 
vastated Greece,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  general 
Stilicho,  in  the  following  year,  compelled  their  retreat. 
In  400  they  invaded  Italy,  but  were  defeated.  A treaty 
was  thereupon  made  between  Alaric  and  Stilicho,  which 
transferred  the  services  of  the  former  to  the  Western 
emperor,  Honorius.  A second  invasion,  occasioned  by 
the  delay  of  the  Romans  to  meet  the  demands  of  Alaric 
for  pay,  and  a western  province  as  a home  for  his  na- 
tion, took  place  408-410.  In  408  Rome  was  subjected 
to  a severe  blockade,  from  which  it  relieved  itself  by 
the  payment  of  a heavy  ransom.  Refusal  to  comply 
with  Alaric’s  demands  led  to  a second  siege,  in  which 
Ostia  was  occupied,  Rome  unconditionally  surrendered, 
and  the  empire  transferred  to  Attalus,  but  soon  restored 
to  Honorius.  In  410  an  assault  upon  the  Visigoths, 
mado  with  imperial  sanction,  provoked  the  storming 
and  sack  of  the  city,  Aug.  24-30.  After  the  death  of 
Alaric  the  Visigoths  established  a new  kingdom  in 
Southern  Gaul  ami  Spain,  which  reached  its  highest 
prosperity  during  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  harassed  by  the  Franks,  in  Gaul, 
and  wholly  overthrown  about  two  centuries  later  by 
the  Saracens. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Huns  the  Ostrogoths  in 
Pannonia  became  so  powerful  that  the  Eastern  empire 
was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  with  them  by  large 
sums  of  money.  Their  king,  Widemir,  led  his  hosts 
into  Italy,  but  they  eventually  joined  the  Visigoths  in 
the  West.  Other  bands,  under  various  leaders,  trav- 
ersed the  Eastern  empire,  and  were  finally  settled  be- 
tween the  Lower  Danube  and  Mount  Hicmus,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  empire.  In  487  king  Theodoric,  after 
protracted  disputes  with  the  emperor  Zeno,  marched 
upon  Constantinople,  whereupon  that  monarch,  to  save 
his  capital,  authorized  the  Goths  to  invade  Italy  and 
expel  the  usurper  Odoacer.  The  enterprise  was  under- 
taken in  488,  and  completed  in  493,  at  which  time  Odo- 
acer was  assassinated,  and  all  his  strongholds  were  in 
the  possession  of  his  adversary.  Theodoric  remained 
undisputed  master  of  Italy  during  a prosperous  reign 
of  thirty-three  years;  but  on  his  death  his  kingdom 
was  attacked  by  foreign  enemies,  and  became  the  prey 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  Ostrogoths  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  people. 

Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Goths  about 
the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  by  prisoners  taken  in  their 
wars,  and  there  is  evidence  that  a continuous  tradition 
of  orthodox  Christianity  existed  from  that  time  among 
the  tribes  who  bordered  on  the  Euxinc.  A Gothic 
bishop,  Thcophilus,  was  present  in  325  at  the  Council 
of  Nice,  and  even  earlier  Athanasius  {De  Incame . Verb. 
§51  sq.;  Migne,  xxv,  187  sq. ; Ncandcr,  Church  His- 
tory, Engl,  transl.  iii,  179)  alludes  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity  over  Gothic  (?)  barbarians;  while  Chrys- 
ostom (Ep.  xiv;  Migne.  Iii,  618)  and  Procopius  (Bell. 
Goth,  iv,  4 ; ed.  Bonn,  ii,  475)  both  speak  of  applications 
made  to  the  emperor  for  a successor  to  recent  Gothic 


bishops.  The  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
Visigoths  was  carried  forward  principally  by  bishop 
Ulphilas  (q.  v.),  whose  work,  beginning  iu  348,  was  suc- 
cessful enough  from  the  very  first  to  excite  the  hos- 
tility of  the  heathen  and  call  forth  persecution.  Ul- 
philas and  many  of  his  converts  fled  across  the  Danube 
and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nicopolis.  The 
particular  form  of  teaching  adhered  to  by  Ulphilas  was 
that  of  Ariauism,  which  had  already  taken  deep  root, 
and  was  yet  more  firmly  established  when  Fridigem, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  king,  Athanaric,  consent- 
ed to  become  a Christian  and  an  Arian  in  order  that  he 
might  secure  the  support  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
when,  as  already  related,  the  Visigoths  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  against  the  Huns  in  the  territories  of  the 
empire  ruled  over  by  the  Arian,  Valens,  Subsequent- 
ly efforts  were  put  forth  to  win  them  to  Catholicism, 
especially  by  Chrysostom,  who  became  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  398,  but  with  little  result.  The 
Goths  continued  to  be  fanatical  Arians,  and  became 
even  violent  persecutors  after  their  settlement  in  Gaul 
and  Spain,  until  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Catholic 
party  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Franks, 
and  the  Gothic  king,  Recared,  solemnly  passed  over  to 
the  Catholic  faith  at  the  third  Synod  of  Toledo  in  589. 

The  Ostrogoths,  though  Arians,  were  not  fanatical 
adherents  of  that  creed,  and  Theodoric  especially  man- 
ifested a tolerant  spirit  towards  the  Catholics.  Chrys- 
ostom’s missionaries  were  zealously  employed  among 
these  tribes,  and  achieved  noteworthy  successes.  In 
the  Crimea  the  Catholic  Unilas  was  bishop  of  the  Te- 
traxite  Goths,  and  established  a connection  with  Con- 
stantinople which  remained  unbroken  until  the  6th 
century.  The  district  of  Gotia,  on  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus, was  a diocese  connected  with  the  Byzantine 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  surname  of  Gotia 
was  borne  by  the  bishop  of  Capha  as  late  as  the  18th 
century. 

In  closing  this  article  a few  words  respecting  the 
culture  of  the  Goths  arc  required.  The  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  contact  with  the  civilized  subjects 
of  Rome,  did  much  to  raise  them  above  other  German 
tribes  in  point  of  civilization.  Ulphilas,  in  the  4th 
century,  formed  a new  alphabet  out  of  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  was  generally  adopted  by 
the  German  peoples,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
still  in  use  in  Germany  and  known  among  us  as  the 
“ black-letter"  alphabet.  His  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures into  the  Gothic  language  is,  in  the  fragments  which 
still  survive,  the  most  ancient  document  of  the  German 
language  now  extant.  No  other  monuments  of  the 
Gothic  language  of  considerable  importance  have  been 
preserved.  The  Visigoths  had  n code  of  written  laws, 
which  was  probably  the  first  existing  among  German 
tribes,  and  the  authorship  of  which  is  usually  ascribed 
to  their  king,  Euric,  of  the  5th  century. 

A ncient  Sources.  — Tacitus,  Germania ; Procopius, 
Bell.  Goth.;  Jomandos,  De  Rebus  Geticis;  Idacius  of 
Lamego,  Chronicon;  Isidor.  Hispal.  Hist.  Goth.;  Cas- 
siodorus,  Varia  et  Chron. 

Modem  Literature. — Eiscnschraidt,  De  Origins  Ostro- 
goth, et  Visigothorum  (Jena,  1835);  Zahn,  Uljila’s  Goth- 
ische  Bibeliiberseize  (Weisscnfels,  1805);  Asehbach,  GmcA. 
d.  Westgothen  (Frankfort  on-thc-Main,  1827) ; Manso, 
Gesch.  d.  Ostgothen  in  Italien  (Breslau,  1824) ; Wilhelm, 
Gcrmanien  u.  seine  Bexcohner  (Naumburg,  1823);  Von 
Werbse,  Volker  u.  Volkerbiiiulnisse  d.  Allen  DeutsckL 
(Hanover,  1825) ; Zeuss,  D.  Deutschen  u.  Nachborstdmme;  . 
Forbiger,  Handb.  d.  A Iten  Geographic  (Leipsic,  1848,  voL 
iii);  Duncker,  Origg.  Germania;  Kopke,  Anfange  <L 
Kdnigthums  bei  d.  Got  hen  (Berlin,  1859);  Richter,  D. 
Westromische  Reich,  A.D.  375-888  (ibid.  1865);  Bern- 
hardt, Gesch.  Roms,  A.D.  253-313  (ibid.  1867) ; Kraflfr, 
Gesch.  d.  Germ.  Volker,  i,  1 (ibid.  1854);  Waitz,  Is  ben 

u.  Lehre  d.  Ulfila  (Hanover,  1840, 4to);  Lcmbke,  Gesch. 

v.  Spanien  (Hamburg,  1831,  vol.  i) ; Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; Pallmann,  Gesch.  d.  Vblktr- 
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toanderung,  i,  p.  62-85 ; Bcsscll,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s 
Encyllop.  s.  v.  Gothen  and  Leben  d.  U Ifilas  u.  Bekehruug 
d.  Gothen,  etc.  (Gottingen,  1860);  comp.  J.  Griraro, 
Gesch.  d.  Deutschen  Sprache. 

Sec  also  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Homan  Geography , 

& v.;  Gothi,  in  Herzog  Real- Encyidop.  s.  v. ; Kurtz, 
Manual  of  Christ.  Hist.  Engl,  tranal.  i,  § 76. 

Gothus,  Am>k.cus  Thomas,  a Swedish  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  at  Wadstcna  in  1582.  Having  finished  his 
studies  at  Upsal,  he  became  rector  at  Wadstcna  in  1613, 
jiastor  at  Aby  in  1625,  and  soon  afterwards  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a provost.  He  died  at  Aby  in  1657,  leav- 
ing Em  Kort  och  tcaelgrund  ad  Rachnekonst  (“Short 
and  Good  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Counting,”  Stockholm, 
1621): — Thesaurus  Epistolicus  (ibid.  1619,  1631): — 
Theoria  Viiee  sEtema  (ibid.  1647).  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Hiog.  Gins  rale,  s.  v. 

Gctschel,  Joiiann  Christoph  Friedrich,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  8,  1768, 
at  Bayreuth.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  was  in  1790  pas- 
tor at  Prague,  in  1798  superintendent,  accepted  a call 
in  1709  to  Eutin,  and  died  Feb.  8, 1812.  He  wrote,  De 
MoraHtate  Ej usque  Gradus  Imputation  (Erlangen, 
1788):  — De  Interpretations  Loci  1 Cor.  ri,  10  (ibid, 
cod.) and  Sermons.  See  Doring,  Die  geleh  rten  Thc- 
ologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.  (II.  1’.) 

Gotten,  Gabriel  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  4, 1708,  at  Magdeburg, 
lie  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1736  pastor  at  Celle,  in 
1741  superintendent  at  Luneburg,  in  1746  at  Hanover, 
and  died  in  1781.  He  published  sermons  and  oilier 
ascetical  writings.  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  391 ; Doring,  Die  ye  lehr  ten  Theologm  Deutsch- 
lands, s.  v.;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrtai-I^exikon,  8.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Gotten.  Heinrich  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  lioro  in  Brunswick  in  1677.  He 
studied  at  Helmstiidt,  Halle,  and  Lcipsic,  was  in  1706 
preacher  at  Magdeburg,  and  died  Aug.  5,  1737.  He 
wrote  .4  nleitung,  das  Leiden  und  Sterben  Christi,  and  a 
number  of  Sermons.  See  Strodtmann,  A 'eues  gelehrtes 
Europa.  vii,  620;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon.  s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Gotten,  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Lubcck,  July  26, 1629.  He  studied 
at  Rostock,  Lcipsic,  and  Strasburg,  and  afterwards  went 
into  the  Netherlands.  While  there  he  had  frequent 
relations  with  the  Jesuits,  who,  in  expectation  of  con- 
verting him,  had  shut  him  up.  But  he  escaped,  ami  re- 
turned in  1663  to  his  native  place,  to  preach  the  reformed 
religion.  11c  became  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  John 
in  1658,  and  died  Feb.  1,  1671.  lie  wrote  Observations 
H istorico-theedofficie : — Spar-Stunden  kutizer  Belrach- 
tungm.  etc.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Hiog.  Ginirale,  s.  vM 

Gotter,  Friedrich  Gotthelf,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  17,  1682,  at  Alten- 
burg.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Jena,  was  in  1711 
rector  at  Eisenbcrg,  in  1737  pastor  primarius  and  super- 
intendent, and  died  May  21, 1746.  He  wrote,  De  Con- 
jugis  Pilati  Sontnio  (Jena,  1704):  — De  Graeca  Vocc 
ovpavov  Sire  Cali  (ibid.  1705):  — Diss.  I list orica  de 
Ilenochia  Vrbe  Prima  (1705): — De  Obscuritate  Epis- 
tolis  Pauli  Falto  Tributa  (1732):  — Miracula  Christi 
ab  Object ionihus  Wool^tonii  Vindicata  (1733).  Sec  Neu- 
baucr,  Jetzthbmde  Theologm;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrtm-I^xikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gotter,  Ludwig  Andreas,  a Lutheran  hymn- 
writer  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Gotha,  May  26,  1661, 
and  died  there,  Sept.  19, 1735.  Some  of  his  hymns  are 
still  in  use  in  the  German  Evangelical  Church.  See 
Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutsehen  Kirchenliedcs,  iv,  400  sq. ; 
Rudolph,  Gothaische  Chronik,  iii,  272;  Wezcl,  Anal. 
Hymn,  ii,  22-30.  (B.  P.) 

Gottfried  (abbot)  or  VkndOmk  (hence  Vindocinen- 
tiiy,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1110,  wrote  De  Cor- 


pore  et  Sanguine  Christi: — De  Ordinations  Episcopo - 
rum: — De  Simonia  et  Inrcstitura  Laicorum : — De  Ef- 
fect thus  Baptismi , Ccmfirmationis,  Unctionis  Injirmorum 
et  S.  Came: — De  Iteratiotic  Sacramenti : — De  Tribus , 
qum  Pastori,  in  esse  Dcbent,  Just  ilia  in  Judico,  Discre- 
tions in  Prcccepto,  el  Prucidentui  in  Consilio.  Gott- 
fried’s works  were  published  by  Sirmoud,  Paris,  1610. 
See  Atiber,  Historic  des  Cardinnux;  Cave,  Ilistoria  Li- 
teraria  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum ; Jbcher,  A llgemci- 
nes  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gottfried,  Christian  Georg,  a German  convert 
from  Judaism,  who  lived  in  the  17th  century,  is  the 
author  of  Einfdltige  dock  grund/iche  Erlauterung  der 
judischen  Irrthiuner  (Hamburg,  1693).  Sec  Wolf,  Bibl. 
Hebr.  iii,  976;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon , 
s.  v. ; Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  340.  (B.  P.) 

Gottfried,  Jacob,  a famous  German  jurist,  born 
at  Geneva,  Sept.  13, 1587,  was  professor  of  law  in  1619, 
and  died  June  24,  1652.  He  wrote  a commentary  on 
the  Codex  Theodosianus , edited  and  published  by  Mo- 
rillius  in  1665.  and  by  Daniel  Bitter  in  1736: — A 'ot<e  in 
Tertulliani  ad  Nat  tones,  Lib.  ii: — De  Interdict  a Chri- 
stianorum  cum  Geniilibus  Communions : — De  Statu  Pa- 
ganorum  sub  Imperutoribus  Christianis : — Philoslorfii 
Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  cum  Versions  et  Not  is : — 
Exercitationes  II  de  Ecdesia  et  Incamatione  Christi. 
Sec  Niceron,  Mimoires ; Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gottfried,  Johann  Christian,  a German  con- 
vert from  Judaism  (whose  former  name  was  Benja- 
min 1 Vo\D,  who  lived  in  the  18th  century,  is  the  au- 
thor of  PI  -,  or  a Narrative  of  Simon  the  son  of 
Yochai : — Der  urspriingliche  Glaube  an  die  Gdttlichkeit 
des  Messias  aus  dem  Sohar  michgewiesen  (translated 
also  into  Dutch,  Amsterdam,  1724).  See  Filrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  340;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  iii,  362;  iv,  844  sq. ; Jb- 
cher, A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Isxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gotthold,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom 
in  Bamberg,  Bavaria,  and  was  in  charge  of  a syna- 
gogue there  for  many  years.  In  1858  lie  came  to 
America,  and  was  at  different  times  in  chargo  of  con- 
gregations in  Brooklyn,  Albany,  and  New  York.  For 
many  years  he  taught  private  classes  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  He  died  April  11, 1882,  while  rabbi 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New 
York  city,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

Gotti,  Vincenzio  Luigi,  mi  Italian  cardinal,  was 
born  Sept.  5,  1665,  at  Bologna,  where  his  father  was  a 
professor  of  law,  and  in  1680  his  son  took  the  habit  in 
the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  of  that  city.  In  1684 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  studied 
theology.  In  1688, after  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  successively  at  Mantua,  Borne,  and  Bo- 
logna, becoming,  in  1695,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
latter  place.  In  1708  he  was  made  provincial  of  the 
Dominicans  for  Bologna.  Pope  Clement  XI  appointed 
him  inquisitor  of  Milan ; three  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever, Gotti  resigned,  and  returned  to  Bologna  ns  pro- 
fessor of  polemics.  In  1728  Benedict  XIII  conferred 
upon  him  the  dignity  of  a cardinal.  Benedict  XIV 
made  him  his  theologian,  and  later  protector  of  the 
province  of  Bologna.  Gotti  died  Sept.  18, 1742,  leaving 
Vera  Chicsa  di  Jesn  Christo  (Bologna,  1719): — Colognia 
Theologico-Polcmica  (ibid.  1727): — Theologm  Schola- 
stico-Dogmalica  (1727) : — De  Eligenda  Inter  Dissidenles 
Christianos  Senlcntia  (Borne,  1734).  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Gtnirale , s.  v. 

Gottingen.  See  Goettingen. 

Gottschalk.  ruler  of  the  Wends,  and  martyr,  was 
educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  at  Ltlncburg, 
but  left  the  monastery,  and  abandoned  Christianity  al- 
together, as  soon  as  he  heard  that  his  father  Uto,  ruler 
of  the  Wends,  was  killed  by  n Saxon,  about  the  year 
1029.  To  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  Gottschalk 
stirred  up  his  countrymen  to  a frightful  war  against 
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the  Saxous.  Gottschalk  was  defeated  by  Bombard,  | 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  returned  to 
Christianity,  and  after  his  release  from  prison  went  to 
the  court  of  Canute  the  Great,  spent  ten  years  in  Den- 
mark and  England,  and  after  his  return  to  Wendland 
in  1013  he  united  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania, 
and  the  Brandenburg  marches  into  one  powerful  Wend- 
ish  empire.  He  now  became  one  of  the  most  zealous 
missionaries  in  his  country,  translated  the  liturgical  for- 
mulas and  sermons  of  German  missionaries  into  the  ver- 
nacular; he  built  schools,  churches,  monasteries,  and 
preached  to  his  people.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
there  lingered  yet  among  his  countrymen  a heathen- 
ish fanaticism  which  found  vent  in  an  insurrection, 
that  broke  out  in  1066,  and  in  which  Gottschalk  was 
murdered  on  June  7.  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  Gesta  Pon- 
tif.  Hammab.  iii;  Helmold,  Chron.  Star.  i,  20;  Giese- 
brecht,  Gcschirhte  tier  deutschen  Kaiserztit,  ii,  400  sq. ; 
iii,  130  sq. ; Ilirsch,  in  IHpers  /Calender,  1856;  Dchio, 
Geschichte  (let  Erzbisthums  Hamburg  - Bremen  (1877).  | 
i,  183  sq.;  Wagenmann,  in  I’litt-Herzog  Real-Encydop.  | 
s.  v.  (R  P.) 

Gottskalckason.  Oddub,  the  translator  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Icelandic,  son  of  the  second  bishop 
of  llolum,  in  Iceland,  was  educated  in  Norway,  and  vis-  ( 
ited  Denmark  and  Germany.  The  doctrines  of  the  Ref- 
ormation began  to  excite  a general  sensation  through- 
out the  north  of  Europe,  and  his  own  attention  was 
forcibly  arrested  by  the  truths  which  were  then  unfolded. 
We  are  told  that,  for  three  successive  nights,  he  pros- 
trated himself  half-naked  before  the  Father  of  lights, 
beseeching  him  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  understanding, 
and  to  show  him  whether  the  principles  of  Home  or 
those  of  Luther  were  from  heaven.  The  result  of  his 
prayers  and  meditations  was  a deep-rooted  conviction 
that  the  cause  of  the  reformer  was  the  cause  of  God; 
and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  further  information  he 
repaired  to  Germany,  and  attended  the  lectures  of 
Luther  and  Mclanchthon.  On  his  return  to  Iceland  he 
entered  the  service  of  bishop  Ogemund.  The  latter 
wished  Gottskalckason  to  become  a priest,  but  he  de- 
clined the  offer,  because,  as  he  said,  he  Itad  no  voice 
for  singing.  As  the  servant  of  bishop  Ogemund,  he 
commenced  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  I 
Icelandic;  and,  to  avoid  persecution,  he  selected  a small 
cell  in  a cow-house  for  his  study.  He  completed  a ver- 
sion in  1539;  but  tinding  it  impossible,  from  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  to  print  it  in  Iceland,  he  sailed  for 
Denmark,  and  published  it  at  Copenhagen  under  the 
patmuage  of  Christian  III,  in  1540.  Besides  this 
translation  he  published  Bugenhagen’s  history  of  the 
sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jonii’s  ^ 
sermons  on  the  Catechism  in  Icelandic.  He  died  in  ! 
1557.  Sec  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrieu-Lcxikon , s.  v.  j 
(B.  I*.) 

Gotz,  George  Friedrich,  a l*rotestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Hanau,  April  9, 1750.  He 
studied  at  Ilalle,  became  doctor  of  divinity  and  pastor 
primaries  in  his  native  place,  and  died  there,  Feb.  3, 
1813.  He  published  Sermons  and  some  ascetical  writ- 
ings. See  During,  J>ie  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
land*. s.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  153, 157, 
ICO,  1G3,  175,  179,  181,  184,  204,  206,  280.  (B.  P.) 


Gotz,  Raphael,  a Swiss  theologian,  poet,  and 
teacher,  was  bom  at  Gotz  of  MUnchhoff  (Thurgovia), 
in  1559.  He  studied  at  Chur  and  Zurich,  and  went  to 
Geneva  in  1580,  where  he  held  a disputation  on  predes- 
tination, under  the  auspices  of  Theodore  Bcza.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  went  to  Basle,  where  he  again 
showed  his  controversial  power.  In  1588  he  received 
in  Zurich  the  title  padagogus  alumnorum,  and  in  1592 
became,  in  the  same  city,  professor  of  the  New  Test., 
and  deacon  at  the  cathedral.  Four  years  afterwards 
he  was  made  archdeacon,  and  thereupon  introduced 
new  religious  songs  into  his  parish.  Unfortunately  he 
gave  himself  up  to  alchemy,  which  brought  him  into 


i 


debt,  to  escape  which  he  fled  in  1601.  After  wander- 
ing about  for  six  months,  be  went  to  Marburg,  where 
the  landgrave  Maurice  appointed  him  professor  of  the- 
ology. He  died  there,  Aug.  20, 1622,  leaving  Tractatus 
A derrsus  Albericum  Triumcuriani,  de  Pmdestinatione  : 
— De  Peccato  in  Spiritum  S.: — De  Gratuita  Electorum 
Salute , etc. : — Historia  Captipitatis  Babylonia*.  See 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gotze.  See  Goetze. 

Gouda,  Jan  van,  a Dutch  Jesuit,  who  died  Dec. 
28,  1630,  at  Brussels,  was  for  some  time  professor  at  Ant- 
werp and  preacher  at  Brussels.  In  his  sermons  he  was 
especially  severe  against  the  Protestants,  and  his  co- 
religionists styled  him  therefore  malleus  hrrrcticorvm 
and  murus  Catholicorum.  His  writings  are  mostly  di- 
rected against  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church.  See 
Alcgambe,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu;  Bur- 
rnann,  Projection  Eruditum;  Jocher,  A llgemeiues  Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Goudimel,  Cun>E,  a French  musical  composer, 
was  bom  about  1510  in  Franche-Comtfi.  He  lived  at 
Rome  in  1540  when  Palestrina  studied  there.  In  1556 
he  was  at  Paris,  and  kept  a note-printing  establishment 
there.  In  1562  he  joined  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
was  killed  in  the  Huguenot  massacre  at  Lyons,  Aug.  24, 
1572.  He  prepared  the  music  for  Clement  Marot's  and 
Theodore  lleza’s  translation  of  the  Psalms  (1565).  Some 
writers  assert  that  he  also  composed  Huguenot  hymns, 
such  as  arc  still  sung;  but  this  is  a mistake.  See  Fetis. 
Biograph,  dcs  Musiciens;  Haag,  Lei  France  Protestant e; 
Douen,  Clement  Marot  et  le  Psautier  Huguenot,  and  the 
same  in  Licbtenberger's  Encyklop.  des  Sciences  Rrli- 
gieuses.  s.  v. ; Grllneisen  in  Plitt-Herzog,  Rea l- Encyklop. 
s.  v. ; Grove,  Diet,  of  Music,  s.  v.  (R  P.) 

Gouffler,  Ai>riex,  cardinal  of  Boisy,  had  ot  first 
the  title  of  protbonotary  of  Boisy,  then  he  became 
bishop  of  Coutanccs  in  1509.  Francis  I asked  for  the 
cardinal’s  hat  for  him  of  |>ope  Leo  X,  in  the  conference 
of  Boulogne,  which  this  pontiff  granted  in  1515.  In 
1519  Gouflicr  obtained  a charge  as  a legate  in  France. 
He  was  already  grand  almoner,  and  held  the  bishopric 
of  Alby  and  other  considerable  benefices.  He  died  in 
the  castle  of  Villendren-sur-Indrc,  July  24,  1523.  See 
Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gouge  de  Charpaignes,  Martin,  a French  prelate, 
was  bom  about  1360,  in  Bourges.  After  the  death  of 
bis  brother  John,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  duke  of 
Berry,  Martin  was  ap|>ointcd  to  fill  his  place.  He  be- 
came bishop  of  Chartres  in  1406,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  see  of  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1415.  In  1409  he  was 
arrested  for  being  connected  with  the  revolution  of  the 
palace,  but  on  account  of  his  great  talents  he  soon  re- 
turned to  his  former  honors.  Under  the  reign  of  Charles 
VII,  Gouge  became  royal  councillor.  In  1425  be  re- 
signed his  civil  functions,  but  resumed  them  until  Nov. 
8,  1428.  He  died  Nov.  25  or  26,  1444.  See  Hoefer, 
.Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Goujet,  Claude  Pierre,  a French  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  Oct.  19,  1697.  In  1720  he  was  canon  of 
St.  James’s  in  his  native  place,  and  died  Feb.  1, 1767. 
He  translated  Grotius's  work  on  the  truth  of  Christianity 
into  French  (Paris,  1724)  and  other  Latin  works,  and 
published  M oximes  sur  la  Penitence  et  sur  la  Communion 
(1728); — Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiqves  dm 
X VIII  Siede.pour  Serrir  de  Continuation  a cdle  de  M r. 
Dupin  (1736,  3 vols.): — Histoire  du  Pontifical  de  Paul 
V (1766,  2 vols.).  See  Xottcelle  Diction.  Hist  or. ; For- 
tney, France  Litter aire ; Jocher,  Allgemeinet  Gflthrten- 
lyfxikon,  s.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Encyklop.  dcs  Sciences 
Religieusts , s.  v,  (R  P.) 

Goulet,  Rorkrt,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
the  16th  century,  is  the  author  of  Tetramonos  Eran- 
geliorum,  quorum  integri  Textus  tub  una  Xarrationis  Se- 
rie  Historico  Ordine  Continentur.  He  also  edited  Pauli 
Burgensit  Scrutinium  Scripturarum.  See  Posse  v in  us, 
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Apparatus  Sacer ; Jdcher,  A Ugemeines  Gtlehtien-Lexi- 
Ixm,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gomnilevski,  Moses, a Russian  prelate  and  writer, 
was  bishop  of  Theodosia,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
scholastic  movement  which  Catherine  II  promoted  in 
her  empire.  He  died  in  1792  by  assassination  in  the 
Crimea,  leaving  several  linguistic  works,  two  funeral 
speeches  of  the  prince  Potemkin,  several  translations 
from  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  some  fugi- 
tive pieces  of  poetry  in  Latin  and  Russian.  See  Hoefer, 
A our.  Bing.  Ginerale,  s.  V. 

Gounja  Ticquoa  (the  God  of  Gods'),  the  title  of 
the  Supreme  Being  among  the  Ilotteutots.  They  say 
he  is  a good  being,  who  does  no  one  any  hurt,  and 
dwells  far  above  the  moon.  They  pay  no  act  of  devo- 
tion immediately  to  this  god,  and  when  asked  why  not, 
they  answer  that  their  first  parents  so  grievously  sinned 
against  the  Supreme  God  that  he  cursed  them  and  all 
their  posterity  with  hardness  of  heart,  so  they  know 
little  of  him  and  have  no  inclination  to  serve  him. 

GoorUn,  Pikrrk  S&sastikn,  a French  Jansenist 
writer,  who  died  in  1775,  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  opposition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus.  He  is  the  author 
of  Institution  <t  Instruction  Chritiennes  (Naples,  1776,  3 
vols.),  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  which  con- 
tains an  exact  exposition  of  the  Janseuislic  doctrine. 
To  him  is  also  attributed  Tractalus  de  Gratia  Christi 
Sulvatoris  ac  de  I'rcrdcstinatione  Sanctorum,  in  sex  libros 
distributus  (1781,  3 vols.).  See  Lichtenberger,  Ency~ 
clop,  des  Sciences  Beligieuses,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  A our.  Biog. 
Ginerale,  s.  V.  (II.  P.) 

Gousset,  Thomas  Marie  Joseph,  a French  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Montigny-lfcs-Cherlieux,  May  1,  1792. 
He  began  in  1809  a course  of  study,  and  obtained  in 
1812  the  diploma  of  a bachelor  of  letters;  entered  the 
great  seminary  of  Besnn<;on  the  same  year,  and  became 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  scholars  and  teachers  of 
theology.  Cardinal  Rohan  made  him,  in  1832,  grand- 
vicar,  and  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Perigucux  Oct. 
6,  1835.  He  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopacy  of 
Kheims,  May  25, 1840,  and  in  1851  obtained  the  cardi- 
nal's hat,  lie  died  at  Kheims,  Dec.  24,  1866,  leaving 
Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  VEglise  (Besan^on,  1823) : 
— Code  Civil  Comments  dans  ses  Rapports  arec  la  T bi- 
ologic Morale:  — L'lmmaculic  Conception  de  la  Bien- 
heureuse  Vierge  (Paris,  1855),  etc.  See  Hoefer,  Aour. 
Biog.  Ginerale,  a.  v. 

Govona,  Rosa,  an  Italian  philanthropist,  was  bom 
at  Mondovi  in  1716.  Her  parents  were  poor,  and  Rosa 
Incame  an  orphan  while  very  young,  but  she  supported 
herself  by  labor.  One  day,  finding  a little  girl  in  a still 
worse  condition  than  herself,  she  aided  her  and  tnught 
her  to  work,  and  the  two  soon  formed  the  plan  of  gath- 
ering other  poor  little  girls  for  a similar  purpose.  Rosa 
at  length  received  a house  from  the  community  in  the 
plain  of  the  Brao,  where  she  settled  down  with  her  com- 
pany. Charles  Emanuel  III  gave  her  several  large 
buildings  which  had  belonged  to  the  friars,  and  she 
organized  the  establishment  of  The  flosines.  She  also 
established  houses  in  other  places,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  cities  of  Novara,  Foasano,  Savigliano,  Saluzzo,  Chie- 
ri,  and  Saint  Damian  of  Ostia.  The  establishment  at 
Turin  became  the  centre  of  all  these  houses,  which  still 
flourish.  In  this  latter  city  she  died,  Feb.  28, 1776.  See 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginlrale,  s.  V. 

Gown.  The  ancient  academical  gown,  always 
wide-sleeved,  was  an  adoption  of  the  monastic  habit 
from  the  robe  of  the  preaching-friars,  who  wore  it  in- 
stead of  an  alb.  From  itinerant  lay  preachers  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  the  custom  of  the  universities,  the 
vanity  of  the  richer  clergy  in  the  last  century,  wearing 
silk  robes  out-of-doors  and  then  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
introduction  of  lectures,  not  provided  for  hy  the  rubric, 
the  use  of  the  gown  in  English  pulpits  took  its  origin. 
The  narrow-sleeved  gown,  with  a cross-slit  for  the  arms, 


was  an  importation  from  Geneva,  and  called  the  law- 
yer’s gown,  in  distinction  from  the  wide  velvet-sleeved 
gown  still  worn  by  other  graduates,  posers  at  Winches- 
ter, and  often  with  an  ermine  hood  by  proctors  at  Ox- 
ford. Russet  white  and  black  gowns  were  wont  by 
mourners  at  funerals. 

Goz,  Christian  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  29,  1746.  He  studied  at 
Tubingen,  was  in  1769  vicar,  in  1777  preacher,  at  Stutt- 
gart, and  died  Dec.  10,  1803.  He  published,  I'ehung 
der  Gottseligkeit  in  heiligen  Betrachtungen  und  Liedem 
(Stuttgart,  1776) : — Beitrag  tur  Geschichte  der  Kirchen- 
licder  (1784),  and  composed  some  hymns,  which  arc  still 
in  use.  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenlie- 
des,  vi,  809  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Gozlin  (Lat.  Gauzlenus),  a French  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  liom  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  According  to  some  he  was  the  son  of  Boricon, 
count  of  Anjou,  and  to  others  the  natural  son  of  Louis 
the  Gentle.  He  became  a monk  at  Kheims  about  848, 
and  soon  after  abbot  of  St.  Germain-des-Prfcs.  Gozlin, 
like  most  of  the  abbots  of  that  time,  was  also  a warrior. 
In  858  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Normans,  and  had 
to  purchase  his  liberty  by  a heavy  ransom.  After  855 
he  held  the  office  of  chancellor  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  about  883  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Paris.  He 
died  April  16,  886.  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Ginlrale, 
s.  v. 

Graal,  The  Holy,  a name  in  mediicval  tradition 
for  the  precious  dish  ( paroj>sis ) or  cup  used  at  the  Last 
Supper,  said  also  to  be  the  vessel  in  which  our  Lord 
turned  water  into  wine,  and  in  which  Nicodemus  or 
| Joseph  of  Arimath.-ea  received  the  Saviour’s  blood  at 
| the  crucifixion.  Other  legends  describe  it  as  a cup 
: originally  given  to  Solomon  by  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

; It  often  appears  in  the  Arthurian  laws,  and  probably 
| arose  from  a Druidic  origin.  The  Genoese  claim  to 
I have  it  in  the  catbedrnl  treasury,  where  it  is  known  ns 
' Sacro  Catino.  It  is  of  glass,  of  hexagonal  form,  with 
two  handles,  and  is  three  feet  nine  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  was  cracked  in  its  removal  from  Paris,  w hither 
it  had  been  taken  under  Napoleon.  Sometimes  the 
graal  supports  a bleeding  spear,  as  on  a crucifix  at  San- 
creed  Church,  Cornwall.  The  Church  is  often  repre- 
sented holding  a pennon  and  a graal  opposite  the  syna- 
gogue with  drooping  head,  and  a banner  of  three  points, 
the  staff  broken. 

Grabao,  Johann  Andreas  August,  a Lutheran 
minister  of  Germany,  was  born  March  18,  1804,  at  01- 
venstiidt,  near  Magdeburg.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was 
in  1834  pastor  at  Erfurt,  but  was  suspended  in  1836  be- 
cause he  refused  to  accept  the  Prussian  Agenda  (q.  v.). 
In  1839  he  came,  with  a number  of  his  adherents,  to 
1 America,  and  settled  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  fuuuded 
a Lutheran  congregation,  to  whom  he  preached  till  his 
death,  June  2, 1879.  Grabau  was  president  of  the  Lu- 
theran Buffalo  Synod,  founded  the  Martin  Luther  Col- 
lege, and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Kirchliches  In- 
furmatorium  and  of  the  Wachends  Kirche.  (B.  P.) 

Grabe,  Martin  Sylvester,  a Lutheran  theologian 
j of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Weissensec  (Thuringia),  April 
! 21,  1627.  He  studied  at  Kdnigsberg,  was  professor 
I there  in  1660,  in  1662  at  Jena,  in  1677  general-super- 
| inteudent  of  Pomerania,  and  died  at  Colberg,  Nov.  23, 
1686.  He  published,  among  other  writings,  Itisp.  in 
Gal.  iv,  4 :—in  Joh.  xrii,  3 : — Contra  Socinianos : — De 
Unions  Duarum  in  Christo  Naturarum: — De  I’ersjn- 
cuitate  Scriptures  Sacra  Ejusdcmque  Lectione  I.a  ids 
j Concedenda.  See  Jochcr,  Allgcmeitus  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
8.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Grabener,  Christian  Gottfried,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  April  15,  1714,  at 
Freiberg.  He  studied  at  Loipsic,  was  in  1738  con-rec- 
tor at  Meissen,  in  1742  rector  at  Dresden,  and  died  Nov. 
30, 1778,  leaving  Disp.ad  Genes,  xii,  C,  7 (Leipsic,  1737); 
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— De  Carminibus  Apostolicis: — De  Formula  r vpit 
i\itiaov:—De  Portis  Cali.  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines 
GeUh rten- /.<■  xU-on,  a.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 

i,  612.  (IP.) 

Orabener,  Theophilus,  father  of  the  foregoing, 
was  horn  Nov.  3, 1683.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was 
in  1711  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Freiburg,  in 
1735  rector  at  Meissen,  and  died  April  15, 1750,  leaving 
lit  Planet u Hadadrimmon  ad  Zach . xii,  11  (Witten- 
berg, 1709) : — De  Sacris  Judctorvni  Peregrine  in  Hortis 
Pint  Factis  (1710): — De  Excommunicatitme  per  Insom- 
nia (eod.) : — lie  Symbolo  Israelitarum  Irons  Jordanem 
Jncoleniium  ad  Jos.  xxii,  22-29  (Meissen,  1737):— De 
Theophilo  Episcopo  A ntiocheno  (1744).  See  Jocher, 
AUgemeines  (iclehrten-lAxikon,  s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Graber,  Franz  Friedrich,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  l>orn  in  1784  in  Prussia,  lie  studied  at  Halle, 
and  entered  upon  his  ministerial  duties  in  1808.  After 
he  had  occupied  different  pastorates,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia appointed  him,  in  1846,  a member  of  the  general 
synod,  and  made  him  general-superintendent  of  West- 
phalia. In  1856  he  retired  from  his  office,  and  died  in 
1857.  He  published  Das  Verlorene  Parodies,  Prtdigien 
(Elberfeld,  1830).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 

ii,  116;  Zuchold,  Iiibl.  TheoL  i,  460.  (a  P.) 

Grace,  Actual.  See  Actuai.  Grace. 

Grace  at  Meals  was  customary  among  the  Jews 
(Lightfoot,  I forte  Hcbr.  on  Matt,  xx,  36),  and  forma  are 
contained  in  the  Talmud  ( Berachoth , vii).  Numerous 
examples  occur  in  the  New  Test.,  and  early  Christian 
writers  abundantly  confirm  the  practice  (Chrysostom, 
I/omiL  xlix;  Clemens  Alex.  Ptedag.  ii,  4,  § 44,  77;  so 
also  Tcriullian.  Cyprian,  and  others).  Examples  of 
forms  occur  both  in  the  early  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  and  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  sets  forth 
quite  a number.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Gradenigo,  Giovanni  Agostino,  an  Italian 

prelate,  was  bom  at  Venice,  July  10, 1725.  He  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Domenico  dall’  Onazio;  entered 
the  Benedictine  order  in  1744;  in  1749  was  called  to 
teach  philosophy  at  Mantua,  and  later  canon  law;  in 
1756  returned  to  Venice,  where,  in  1762,  he  founded 
an  academy  of  ecclesiastical  history;  refused  the  bish- 
opric of  Corfu  in  1765,  but  in  1770  became  bishop  of 
Ccneda,  and  died  March  16, 1774,  leaving  a large  num- 
ber of  short  publications,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog.  G ine  rale,  s.  v. 

Gradenigo,  Giovanni  Gieronimo,  an  Italian 

prelate,  was  bom  at  Venice,  Feb.  19, 1708.  While  young 
he  entered  the  order  of  the  Theatines,  and  occupied  sev- 
eral important  chairs  at  the  Seminary  of  Brescia.  On 
Jan.  27,  1766,  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Udine. 
He  died  June  30, 1786,  leaving  iMtera  al  Card.  Quirini, 
etc.  (Venice,  1744):  — I Alter  a Istorica  Critica  Sopra 
Probabilismo  (Brescia,  1750):  — Le  Cure  Pastorali 
(Udine,  1756) : — De  Sido  Argenteo  Hebraorum  (Home, 
1766),  and  other  pieces,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Four. 
Biog.  G ine  rale,  s.  v. 

Gradin,  a French  term  for  a step  behind  and  above 
the  level  of  the  altar-slab,  for  placing  the  cross  and  can- 
dlesticks upon,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  altar  it- 
self. 

Gradual  ( Gradudli , Grayt).  Strictly  only  the  first 
verse  of  the  anthem  sung  was  thus  called.  The  rest 
was  technically  styled  the  “verse.”  The  mode  of 
singing  it  was  not  everywhere  the  same,  but  that  in 
which  one  sang  alone  for  a while  and  many  responded 
was  probably  in  use  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  Church. 
From  Easter  eve  to  the  Saturday  in  Whitsun  week  in- 
clusively the  Gradual  was  followed,  and  at  last  supplant- 
ed, by  the  Alleluia.  This  had  been  long  known  in  the 
West,  and  used,  though  not  prescribed,  on  public  occa- 
sions of  religious  joy.  At  Rome  it  was  only  sung  on 
Easter  day. 

The  Tract  was  another  anthem  sometimes  sung  after 


the  epistle.  Originally  it  was  always  from  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  The  Tract  in  all  probability  was  nothing 
more  than  the  Gradual  as  it  was  chanted  in  seasons  of 
humiliation.  Very  soon,  however,  a Tract  was  often 
sung  after  the  Gradual;  that  is,  a third  verse  was  add- 
ed to  the  anthem,  which  was  sung  continuously  by  the 
cantor  without  any  assistance  from  the  choir.  Tha 
Gradual  and  Tract  were  sung  from  the  same  step  of  the 
amlm  from  which  the  epistle  was  read.  The  fact  that 
the  Gradual  and  Tract  were  both  sung  from  the  lesson- 
desk,  and  that  by  a single  cantor  detached  thither,  like 
i the  readers,  from  the  choir,  seems  to  indicate  their  com- 
mon origin  in  that  extended  use  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
with  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture  which  we  know  to  have 
prevailed  during  the  first  ages.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ 
A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Graf,  Anton,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian,  for 
some  time  professor  of  exegesis  and  pastoral  theology 
in  Tubingen,  who  died  Slay  24, 1867,  is  the  author  of 
Kritisehe  Darstellung  des  gegemcartigen  Zustandcs  der 
praktischen  Theologie  (Tubingen,  1840).  (B.  P.) 

Graf,  Carl  Heinrich,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  MQhlhausen  in  1815.  He  stud- 
| icd  at  Strasburg.  In  1838  he  was  a teacher  at  Paris, 
was  made  a licentiate  of  theology  at  Strasburg  in  1842. 
i took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Loipsic  iu 
1846,  and  was  professor  at  the  royal  school  at  Meissen, 
in  Saxony,  and  died  July  16, 1869.  He  wrote,  lie  Li~ 
brorum  Samuelis  et  Regum  Compositions  Scriptaribus  et 
Fide  Ilistorica  (Strasburg,  1842):— Essai  sur  la  Vie  et 
les  Ecrits  de  J.  Left r re  tTEtaplcs  (ibid,  eod.) : — Mos- 
licheddin  Sadis  Rosengarten  (translated  from  the  Per- 
sian, Leipeic,  1846) : — Moslicheddin  Sadis  Lustgartcn 
(Jena.  1850, 2 vols.) : — Iai  Morale  du  Poite  Person  Sadi 
(1851):  — De  Templo  Silonensi  (Meissen,  1855): — Der 
Prophet  Jeremia  erlldrt  (Leipsic,  1863):  — Die  soge- 
uojmte  Grundschrifl  des  Pentateuchs  (1869),  besides  a 
Urge  number  of  essays  contributed  to  the  Zeitschrif 
tier  DetUschen  Morgenlandischen  GeseUsehaf.  See  Licb- 
tenbercrer,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Zucb- 
old,  BibL  Theol.  i,  460.  (B.  P.) 

Graf,  Johann  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  Nov.  19,  1797,  at  Lindow,  in  Brandenburg, 
Prussia.  In  1823  he  entered  the  missionary  seminary 
at  Berlin,  and  in  1825  the  Hebrew  College  at  London, 
to  prepare  himself  as  a missionary  to  promote  the  gos- 
pel among  the  Jews.  He  remained  in  EngUnd  till 
1827,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Rhenish  provinces  on  a 
missionary  journey.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  mission-station  at  Posen,  was  ordained  there 
in  1846,  and  died  Dec.  5, 1867.  (B.  P.) 

Grafe,  Heinrich,  a German  ecclesiastic  and  educa- 
tor, was  bom  at  Buttstiidt,  in  Weimar,  May  3,  1802. 
and  educated  at  Jena.  In  1823  he  obtained  a curacy 
in  the  State  Church  at  Weimar,  and  in  1825  was  made 
rector  of  the  town  school  at  Jena.  In  1840  he  was  also 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  the  science  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  in  1842  he  be- 
came head  of  the  bOrgerschule  in  CasseL  He  afterwards 
occupied  various  positions  in  the  educational  field,  and 
in  1849  entered  the  house  of  representatives  of  Hesse, 
and  became  noted  as  an  agitator.  11c  was  imprisoned 
in  1852  for  having  been  implicated  in  certain  revolu- 
tionary movements.  On  his  release  he  withdrew  to 
Geneva,  where  he  engaged  in  educational  work  till 
1855,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  School  of 
industry  at  Bremen.  He  died  tn  that  city,  July  21. 
1868.  His  works  were  chiefly  on  educational  subject*. 
Sec  Encydop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Grafenhain,  Ferdinand  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  Feb.  14, 1740.  For  some  time  dea- 
con at  Taucha,  in  Saxony,  he  was  called  in  1780  to 
Ix-ipsic,  and  died  March  18,  1823.  He  wrote  Animad- 
tasiows  t«  loc.  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Philipp,  ii,  5-12  (Leip- 
sic, 1802).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  263. 
(B.  P.) 
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Qrafander,  David,  a Lutheran  theologian,  who 
died  Dec.  24, 1680,  at  Merseburg,  is  the  author  of,  Calli- 
graphia  Hebrew: — Grammatica  Syriaca  cum  Syutari 
et  Lexico:— Grammatica  Chuldaica.  See  Jbchcr,  All- 
gemeines  Gtlehrten-  IaxHcoh,  s.  v.;  Stcinschneidcr,  Bib- 
liogr.  Handbuch,  s.  v. ; FUrst,  HibL  Jud.  i,  342.  (B.  I*.) 

Graham,  Andrew,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected 
and  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Dunblane,  July  28,  1575. 
lie  was  also  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Dunblane  until  his 
death.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  180. 

Graham,  Archibald,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first 
pastor  at  Rothsav,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  from  there 
promoted  to  the  see  of  the  Isles  in  1680,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  the  revolution  in  1688.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops , p.  310. 

Graham,  Charles,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  bom  at  Tullinnagrackin,  near  Sligo,  Aug.  20,  1750. 
After  laboring  for  twenty-one  years  as  a local  preacher, 
he  was,  in  1790,  appointed  by  Wesley  as  a missionary 
in  Ireland.  Few  of  the  Irish  preachers  had  severer 
trials  from  mobs  than  Graham,  but  he  courageously  met 
them.  For  six  years  he  and  Ouseley  traversed  Ireland 
together,  bringing  the  light  into  its  darkest  quarters. 
Graham  afterwards  labored  in  Ulster,  Armagh,  Kil- 
kenny, Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  other  places.  He  died 
suddenly  near  Athlone,  April  23,  1824.  His  powerful 
appeals  to  bis  street  congregations  were  pathetic, 
and  sometimes  overwhelming;  the  multitudes  heard, 
trembled,  and  fell  before  him.  .See  Stevens,  Hist, 
of  Methodism,  iii,  131,  409  sq.,  416  sq.,  435;  George 
Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  voL  ii  (see  Index, 
vol.  iii) ; William  Smith,  Hist . of  Wesleyan  Methodism 
in  Ireland,  p.  286 ; Minutes  of  the  British  Conference , 
1824;  Reilly,  Ouseley  (N.  Y.  1848) ; Arthur,  Life  of 
Ouseley  (bmd.  and  N.  Y.  1876) ; Campbell,  Life  of 
Charles  Graham  (Dublin,  1868, 12mo ; Toronto.  1869). 

Graham,  George,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
Dunblane  in  1606,  from  which  sec  he  was  translated  to 
that  of  Orkney  in  1615,  whero  he  continued  until  1638. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  181, 227. 

Graham,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
in  Durham  in  1794.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  preb- 
endary of  Lincoln,  having  formerly  been  rector  of  Wil- 
lingham, Cambridgeshire.  At  one  time  he  was  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  prince  Albert,  consort  of  queen  Victoria. 
He  w as  consecrated  to  tiro  bishopric  of  Chester  in  1848, 
which  see  lie  held  until  the  close  of  his  life,  June  15, 
1865.  During  his  administration  seventy -eight  new 
churches  were  consecrated  by  him  in  his  diocese.  Sec 
Arntr.  Qfiar.  Church  Rev.  April,  1866,  p.  141. 

Graham,  Patrick,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Brechin  in  1463,  and  was  translated  to  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1466.  He  undertook  a journey  to  Rome  in 
1467,  and  while  there  the  controversy  concerning  the 
superiority  of  the  see  of  York  over  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  renewed.  He  obtained  sentence  against  that 
see,  and  that  his  own  see  should  be  erected  into  an 
archbishopric,  and  the  pope  also  made  him  his  legate 
within  Scotland  for  three  years.  On  his  return  he 
found  the  king's  clergy  and  courtiers  all  opposed  to  his 
transactions.  He  was  put  in  prison,  where  he  died  in 
1478.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  80-164. 

Graham,  Samuel  Lyle,  D.D.,  a IVesbvterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Liberty,  Va.,  Feb.  9,  1794.  He 
studied  under  Rev.  J.  Mitchell,  and  sultscqucntly  at 
the  New  London  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Washing- 
ton College,  Lexington,  in  1814.  After  this  he  became 
tutor  in  the  family  of  judge  Nash  of  North  Carolina. 
In  1818  be  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  ami  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick.  He  acted  for  a while 
as  missionary  in  Indiana,  and  subsequently  in  Green- 
brier ami  Monroe  counties,  Va.  In  1821  he  removed  to 
North  Carolina,  and  became  pastor  of  Oxford  and 
Grassy  Creek  churches.  After  remaitting  here  seven 


years  he  took  charge  of  the  Oxford  Church,  where  a 
gracious  revival  followed  his  labors,  in  1830.  In  1834 
he  became  pastor  at  Clarksville  and  Shiloh,  and  in  1838 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Va.,  which  position  be  retained  until  his 
death  at  Prince  Edward,  Oct.  29,  1851.  lie  contribu- 
ted several  papers  to  the  Princeton  Review . See  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  20;  Kevin,  Presb. 
Encyclop,  s.  V.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Graham,  Sylvester,  a Presbyterian  minister  and 
reformer,  was  bom  in  Sheffield,  Conn.,  in  1794.  From 
childhood  be  was  troubled  with  weak  digestion  and 
rheumatism,  and  was  compelled  to  abandon  one  em- 
ployment after  another  on  account  of  poor  health.  He 
finally  studied  at  Amherst  College,  ami  became  a Pres- 
byterian preacher  about  1826.  In  1830  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Temperance  Society  employed  him  as  a lecturer. 
This  led  him  to  the  study  of  human  physiology,  by 
which  be  became  convinced  that  the  only  cure  for  in- 
temperance was  to  be  found  in  correct  habits  of  living 
and  judicious  diet.  This  idea  was  set  before  the  world 
in  permanent  form  in  his  Essay  on  Cholera  (1832),  and 
Graham  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Human  Life  (Bos- 
ton, 1839,  2 vols.).  He  died  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
Sept.  11,  1851.  His  other  publications  were  a lecture 
to  Young  Men  on  Chastity  a Treatise  on  Bread-Mak- 
ing, from  which  we  have  the  name  “Graham  bread”: 
— and  the  Philosophy  of  Sacred  History,  of  which  only 
one  volume  was  finished  by  him,  and  published  after 
his  death.  In  this  work  he  attempted  to  show  the 
harmony  between  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  his 
views  on  dietetics.  See  Appleton's  Amer.  Cyclop,  viii, 
142. 

Grail.  (1)  Gradate,  gradual,  that  which  follows  in 
degree,  or  the  next  step  ( gradus ) after  the  epistle,  a 
hook  containing  the  Order  of  Benediction  of  Holy  Wa- 
ter, the  Offices,  Introit,  or  beginning  of  the  Mass,  the 
Kyrie,  Gloria,  Alleluia,  Prose,  Tract,  Sequence,  Creed, 
Offertory,  Snnctus,  Agnus  Dei,  and  Communion  and 
Post-Communion, which  pertain  to  the  choir  in  singing 
solemn  mass.  In  France  it  denotes  the  Antiphonnr, 
which  was  set  on  the  gradus  or  analogium.  (2)  A 
verse  or  response,  varying  with  the  day;  a portion  of 
a psalm  sung  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  while 
the  deacon  was  on  his  w ay  to  the  rood-loft.  Their  in- 
troduction into  the  Church  is  attributed  variously  to 
Celestine,  430,  St.  Ambrose,  Gelasius,  490,  or  Gregory 
the  Great,  c.  600,  who  arranged  the  responses  in  order 
in  his  “ Antiplionar.”  Kabanus  says  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  custom  of  singing  the  grail  on  the  steps 
of  the  amhon  or  pulpit;  hut  others  consider  it  to  he 
taken  from  the  re  sponsor)',  gradation,  or  succession,  or 
the  altar-step.  These  verses  were  formerly  chanted, 
either  by  a single  voice  or  in  chorus.  When  the  chant- 
er sang  to  the  end  tractim,  they  were  called  the  Tract ; 
hut  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  choir,  then  the 
name  was  a Verse,  Responsorv,  or  Anthem. — Walcott, 
Sac.  A rchttol.  s.  v. 

Gramberg,  Ca«i.  Peter  Wiijiei-m,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  horn  Sept.  24,  1797,  at  See- 
feld,  in  Oldenburg,  and  died  at  Zullichau,  in  Prussia, 
March  29, 1830.  He  is  the  author  of,  Die  Chronik  nach 
ihrem  geschichtlichen  Charakter  (Halle,  1823): — Libri 
Geneseos  Secundum  Pontes  (Leipsic,  eod.) : — Kritische 
Geschichte  der  Religionsideen  des  Alien  Testaments  (Ber- 
lin, 1823,  1830,  2 vols.): — Salomo's  Buch  der  Spruche 
ubersetzt  u.  erkldrt  (Leipsic,  1828).  Sec  Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  79, 138, 212 ; FUrst,  Bill.  Jud.  i,  342 : 
Zuchold,  BibL  Theol  i,  461.  (B.  P.) 

Grammer,  John,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  horn  at  Petersburg,  Va.  He  l>ogan  the 
practice  of  law  in  that  place  some  two  years  after  grad- 
uating at  Yale  College.  In  January,  1824,  he  entered 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  and 
on  July  15, 1826.  received  deacon's  orders.  For  the  next 
ten  years  his  life  was  that  of  a missionary.  He  lived 
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upon  his  estate  in  Dinwiddie  County,  and  preached  in 
eight  or  ten  of  the  neighboring  counties.  In  October, 
1835,  his  dwelling  was  burned  down,  and  he  removed  to 
Lawrenceville.  In  1838  he  accepted  a call  to  the  par- 
ish of  Halifax  Court-house,  and  removed  there,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  March  5,  1871, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  See  Obitut vy  Record  of  Yale 
College,  187 1 ; Prof.  Episc.  A Imanac,  1872,  p.  127. 

Grammlich,  Johann  Andreas,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  July  1, 1689,  at  Stuttgart. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen  and  Halle,  was  in  1716  court- 
chaplain  at  Stuttgart,  and  diet!  April  7, 1728.  He  wrote, 
Erbauliche  Betrachtungen  auf  ulle  Tape  (Stuttgart, 
1724;  new  ed.  by  Bock,  Breslau,  1853): — Vierzig  Be- 
(rachtungen  von  Christi  lAiden  und  Tod  (Tubingen, 
1722;  new  ed.  by  Koppen,  I860):  also  A nnotalions  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  on  the  epistles  of  Peter,  John, 
and  James.  See  Jbchcr,  Allgemeines  Gelekrten-Lexi- 
lcon,  s.v.;  Zuchold,  UibL  Theol.  i,  461  sq. ; Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  182 ; Koch,  Geschichle  des  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  v,  66  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Grammont,  Antoine  Pierre  de  (1),  a French 
prelate,  was  born  in  1615.  He  entered  the  ministry 
when  quite  young.  Alexander  VII  offered  him  the 
deanery  of  the  chapter  of  Besaiujon,  but  he  declined. 
Some  time  later  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  that 
see.  When  Louis  XIV  invaded  Franche-Comte  in  1668, 
Grammont  made  every  exertion  for  defence.  Oir  the 
second  invasion,  six  years  later,  he  resigned  at  the  door 
of  his  cathedral,  and  thereafter  occupied  himself  by  rais- 
ing various  schools  in  his  diocese.  He  died  May  1, 
1698,  leaving  editions  of  the  missal,  of  the  breviary,  of 
the  ritual,  and  a catechism  of  his  diocese.  See  Hoofer, 
A our.  Ring.  Ginerale , s.  v. 

Grammont,  Antoine  Pierre  de  (2),  a French 
prelate,  nephew  of  Francois  Joseph,  was  bom  in  1685. 
After  (inisi)ing  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Louis-lc- 
Grand,  in  Paris,  he  became  a soldier  at  eighteen  years 
of  age;  was  wounded  before  Spire,  and  taken  prisoner. 
Being  exchanged,  he  received  command  of  a regiment 
of  dragoons,  which  bore  his  name.  When  peace  was 
restored,  Grammont  returned  to  his  province,  where  his 
uncle  supplied  him  with  a canonicate  of  the  chapter  of 
Besanfon.  He  was  nominated  archbishop  of  that  city 
by  Louis  XV,  in  1735,  and  died  Sept.  7, 1754.  See  Iloe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Grammont,  Franpois  Joseph  de,  a French 
prelate,  nephew  of  Antoine  (1),  was  coadjutor  of  his  un- 
cle under  the  title  of  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  see  of  Besain^on.  He  reconstructed 
the  archicpiscopacv,  and  gave  new  editions  to  the  bre- 
viary and  the  ritual,  also  published  a collection  of  syno- 
dal statutes,  and  left  liis  fortune  to  the  seminary.  He 
died  Aug.  20,  1715.  See  Hocfer,  A'our.  liiog,  Ginerale, 
s.  v. 

Gramont,  Gabrif.l  on,  a French  prelate,  succeeded 
his  brother  in  the  bishopric  of  Couscrans,  and  also  of 
Tarbcs  in  1522.  He  was  scut  on  various  diplomatic 
missions.  In  1532  he  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and 
finally  archbishop  of  Toulouse.  He  died  March  26, 
1534,  leaving  in  MS.  a collection  of  letters  relating  to 
his  various  embassies.  See  Hoefer,  ATour.  liiog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Gramur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  famous  sword 
of  the  hero  Sigurd.  It  was  the  most  excellent  that 
had  ever  been  made  by  dwarfs,  Sigurd  proved  it  in  two 
ways : he  cut  in  two  a large  piece  of  steel,  and,  behold, 
the  sword  had  not  even  the  slightest  scratch , then  he 
laid  it  in  the  river,  which  carried  a light  woolilakc 
against  it,  and  the  latter  was  cut  in  two. 

Granaccl,  Francesco,  a reputable  Florentine 
painter,  was  bom  in  1477,  and  studied  under  Ghirlan- 
dajo  at  the  same  time  with  Buonarotti.  Among  his 
principal  pictures  are  those  of  St.  Zanobi  and  St.  Fran- 
cis, near  the  Virgin,  under  a lofty  canopy,  and  The 


A ssumption,  in  San  Pietro  Maggiore.  He  died  in  1544. 
See  Iloefer,  Nouv.  liiog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Granada,  Luts  de.  See  Louis  of  Granada. 

Grancolaa,  Jean,  a French  theologian  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Sorbonne,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1660.  In 
1685  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  divinity,  was  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  died  in  1732.  He  wrote, 
Traits  de  rAntiquiti  des  Cirbnordes  des  Sacrimaits 
(Paris,  1692) : — Instructions  sur  la  Religion,  Tirees  de 
I'Ecriture  Sainte  (1693): — La  Science,  des  Confesseurs 
(1696): — L'Ancieme  Discipline  de  FEglise  (1697):— 
Retires  Sacrtes  (cod.) : — Traiti  des  Liturgies  (1698) : 
IJistoire  Abrigie  de  tEglise  de  la  Ville  et  de  FUnicersiti 
de  Paris  (1728,  2 vols.).  See  Jbcher,  AUgemtines  Ge- 
lehtien-lAxikon,  s,  v.;  Winer,  I/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
603,  890 ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religi- 
euses,  s,  v.  *,  Hocfer,  A rouv.  liiog.  Genirale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Grand!,  Guido  me,  an  Italian  member  of  the  Cara- 
nldule  order,  was  bom  in  1671  at  Cremona.  He  studied 
at  Rome,  was  professor  at  Florence  and  Pisa,  and  died 
at  the  latter  place,  July  21, 1742,  leaving  M artgrologitsm 
Camaldulense : — Dissertationes  Camaldulenses,  etc.  See 
Vita  del  Padre  D.  Guido  Grandi,  Scritta  da  Uno  suo 
Discepolo;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  G eleh >ten- IaxUcoh,  s.  v.; 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  714.  (B.  P.) 

Grandidier,  Phillippe  ANDiud,  a French  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Strasburg,  Nov.  9, 1752,  entered  into  holy 
orders,  was  canon  and  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the 
bishopric  there,  and  died  Oct.  11,  1787.  He  wrote, 
I/istoire  de  I'Eglise  et  des  Princes- Evfques  de  Strasbourg 
(1776,  1778,2  vols.): — IJistoire  Ecclesiastiques,  de  bi 
Province  <T Alsace  (1781): — Essai  lJistorique  sur  la 
Cathedrals  de  Strasbourg  (1782).  Besides,  he  left  in 
MS.  a great  deal  of  matter  pertaining  to  the  Church 
history  of  Strasburg,  which  was  published  in  six  vol- 
umes, by  Liblin,  under  the  title,  (Eucres  Uistoriques 
Inidites  de  Grandidier  (Colmar,  1865).  See  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  823 ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Gine- 
rale, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Grandin,  Martin,  a French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  St.  Quentin  in  1604.  lie  commenced  his  studies  at 
Noyon,  continued  them  at  Amiens,  and  finished  them  at 
Paris,  in  the  college  of  the  cardinal  Lc  Moine,  where  be 
afterwards  taught  philosophy.  He  was  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  mid  taught  theology  there  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1691,  leaving  a work  of 
value  entitled,  Institutions  Theologicae  (Paris,  1710). 
See  Hoefer,  A 'out.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Grandison,  John,  an  English  prelate  of  the  14th 
century,  was  bom  at  Asperton,  Herefordshire.  He  was 
prebendary  of  Exeter  and  York  in  1309,  archdeacon  of 
Nottingham,  Oct.  12,  1310,  and  dean  of  Wells.  While 
holding  these  preferments,  he  became  chaplain  to  pope 
Clement  V,  who  employed  him  as  his  nuncio  in  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  England,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Edward  III.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
Exeter,  Oct.  18, 1327.  He  was  enormously  rich,  founded 
Ottcry  Su  Mary,  built  Bishop's  Teignton,  vaulted  the 
nave,  built  the  west  front  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  annexed 
Radway  to  his  sec,  and  compelled  all  ecclesiastics  in  his 
diocese  to  bequeath  their  goods  to  him  to  complete  bis 
buildings.  He  died  July  16, 1369.  Bishop  GramlUon 
bad  great  trouble  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  iii, 
507 ; Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  74. 

Grandpierre,  Henri,  a Reformed  theologian  of 
France,  who  died  at  Paris  while  director  of  the  mis- 
sionary institute,  in  1875,  is  the  author  of  some  asceti- 
cal  works,  as  Tristesse  et  Consolation: — Ia  Guide  du 
Eidele  a la  Tabic  Sacree:  — Ia*  Aspirations  Chriti- 
ennes.  Some  of  these,  besides  a number  of  his  sermons, 
were  translated  into  German.  For  a long  time  he  ed- 
ited a religious  journal  entitled,  L'Esperance.  See  Zu- 
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chold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  462;  Lichtenberger,  Encyelop.  des 
Sciences  Rdigieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Grant  (or  Graunt).  Edward,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
English  scholar  of  the  16th  ceutury,  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Christchurch,  or  at  Broadgatcs 
Hall,  Oxford.  In  1572  he  was  made  master  of  West- 
minster School,  where  he  continued  until  1591.  He 
was  prebend  of  Westminster  in  1577,  of  Ely  in  1589, 
and  died  in  Sept,  or  Oct.  1601.  He  published,  Institutio 
(Jrticn  Grammatices  Compendiara  (1597) : — Graca  Lin- 
gua Spirilegium  (1575).  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet. 
s.  v.;  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors , s.  v. 

Grant,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  is  usually 
stated  to  have  been  dean  of  London,  but  this  is  very 
improbable.  In  1221  he  was  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  and 
in  1229  he  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
His  episcopate  was  short,  and  it  seems  that  he  was  not 
as  discreet  as  he  should  have  been,  which  was  so  need- 
ful for  the  time.  He  died  Aug.  3,  1231.  According  to 
Tanner,  the  following  works  were  written  by  llichard 
Grant : De  Fide  et  Legibus , lib.  i:  — De  Sacramentis, 
lib.  i:—De  Unirrrso  Corporali  et  Spiritual!,  lib.  i.  See 
Hook,  hires  of  the  A rchbishops  of  Canterbury,  iii,  103  sq. 

Grape.  Zacharias,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Rostock,  Oct.  6,  1671.  He  studied 


theologian,  was  bom  Feb.  21, 1579,  at  Basic.  He  stud- 
ied a long  time  in  France,  and  became  three  years  later 
professor  at  Nlmes.  In  1607  he  received  at  Padua  the 
title  of  a count-palatine,  of  a knight  and  Komau  citizen. 
He  then  went  to  England,  and  on  his  return  accepted, 
in  his  own  country,  the  functions  of  a pastor  in  the 
village  of  Bemwvl,  and  afterwards  at  Basle,  where  he 
was  connected  with  the  Church  of  St.  Theodor.  He 
died  at  the  latter  place,  March  21, 1627.  Some  of  his 
principal  works  are,  Ei^oXXiov,  Helvetia  Laudem  Com- 
plectens,  etc.  (Basle#  1598) : — De  Antiquitatibus  Neman- 
sensibus  (Cologne,  1572) : — Fcclesia  Orient alis  et  Meridi- 
onals (Strasburg,  1618) : — Itinerarium  llistorico-Polili- 
cum  j>er  Celebres  Helvetia,  etc.  ( Basle,  1614) : — Chronicon 
der  Waldenser  (1623),  and  other  works  on  the  history 
of  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Switzerland.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Grassi,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic, wns  born  nt  Verona,  Oct.  12, 1778,  and  entered  the 
Jesuit  order,  Nov.  16,  1799.  In  1810  he  was  sent  to 
Maryland  to  be  superior  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  He 
was  recalled  to  Italy  in  1817,  and  appointed  to  some 
important  places  of  the  order.  He  was  also  rector  of 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda.  He  died  Dec.  12, 1849. 
Grassi  published  Piunou*  Notice*  on  the  State  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States,  1818,  which  passed  through 
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at  bis  native  place  and  at  Greuswalde,  commenced  lus  ‘ ....  . ....  , i ,,  ,,  ", 

* v * * . . t,  . I • 1-0.  j three  editions  in  Rome,  Milan,  and  Turin.  See  Cuth. 

academical  career  in  1690  at  Rostock,  was  in  1*01  doc-  ^ Imanac  1872  p 102 

Grassi,  Pietro  Maria,  an  August iuian  monk  of 


tor,  in  1704  professor  of  theology,  and  died  Feb.  11, 
17 13,  leaving,  8y sterna  Novissimarum  Controversiarum 
(Rostock,  1705) : — Historia  Literaria  Talmudis  Baby- 
lonia (ibid.  1696): — De  Carthesii  Methodo  Convincendi 
Athens: — De  Quibusdam  iMeulionibus  in  Critica  Edu. 
ljeighi: — De  Victor e ab  Edom  ad  Es.  Ixiii,  1-6: — .-In 
Talmud  sit  Cremendum  f — A n Circumcisio  ab  jEgyptiis 
ad  Abrahamum  Fuerit  Derivataf  See  Jdcher,  AUge- 
mevus  Gelckrten-Isxikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  343 ; Filrst,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  342 ; Steinschnei- 
der,  Bibl.  Handbuch,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Graptus.  See  Tiieodoiik;  Thkophanks. 

GraBer,  Conrad,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Konigsbcrg,  May  6, 1557.  He  was 


Vicenza,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  18lh 
century,  is  the  author  of,  Narratio  Historica  de  Oiiu 
ac  Progressu  liaresium  Joh.  Widefi  (Vicenza,  1707). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  734.  (B.  P.) 

Gratiauus,  Philip  Christoph,  a German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  July  2, 1742,  at  Obcrroth  (in  Limburg). 
He  studied  nt  the  convents  of  Blnubcurcn  ami  Beben- 
bauscu,  in  Wttrtcmberg,  served  afterwards  in  various 
ecclesiastical  relations  at  Hcilbruini  (1767),  at  Kcustadt 
(1773),  at  Offterdingen,  and  became  in  1795  ecclesias- 
tical superintendent  ami  first  pastor  of  the  city  of 
Weinsberg,  where  he  died,  Jan.  7,  1799,  leaving,  De 
Harmonies  Reprasentalionum  Dei  Realium  (Tubingen, 


professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  gymnasium  in  Thorn,  West  1, 17G3 ):_I)e  Memoralibu,  Justxni  Martyris,  etc.  (ibid. 
Prussia,  and  died  Dec.  30,  16 13,  leaving,  Hutoria  Anti-  jjgg,. — [fr sprung  und  Fortpfianzung  des  Christenthum s 
Christ i Magni: — Apocalypseos  Erphcatio : — Tractatus 
de  Prindpiis  Veritntis  Judaica : — Explicatio  in  Caput 


9 Danielis.  See  Adam,  Vita  Eruditorum ; Jdcher,  All- 
gemeints  Gelrhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Graser.  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  theolo- 
gian, was  born  April  2, 1718,  at  Roveredo  (Tyrol).  He 
taught,  from  1761  to  1779,  philosophy,  history,  patristic 
ami  theological  literature  in  the  College  of  Innsprlick, 
exercised  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  a conser- 
vator of  the  imperial  library,  and  obtained  in  1777  the 
title  of  a doctor  of  theology.  In  1779  he  retired  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  died  in  1786.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are,  In  Sermonem  de  Maria  - Renata  Saga,  etc. 
(Venice,  1752) : — Orazione  in  Morte  di  Gir.  Tuntarotli 
(Roveredo,  1761) : — De  Philosojihia.  M oralis  ad  Juris- 
pnuimtiam  Necessitate  (Vienna,  1767): — De  Hist  arid 
Studii  Anuenitate  Atque  Utilitale,  etc.  (1775),  also  sev- 
eral poems,  chants,  and  sonnets.  See  Iloefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Grashof.  Julius  Werner,  I).DMa  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  4,  1802,  nt  Pren/.law, 
in  Brandenburg,  studied  at  Bonn  theology  and  philology, 
was  in  1826  preacher  at  Treves,  in  1830  at  Cologne,  and 
in  1836  was  appointed  by  the  government  a*  counsellor 
in  the  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Church  ami  School  of 
the  Rhenish  provinces.  Grashof  died  June  25,  1873. 
He  published,  Die  Brief e der  heiligen  A pastel  Jacobus, 
Petrus,  Johannes  und  Judas  (Essen,  1830): — Die  Kvan- 
grlien  des  Matthaus,  Marcus  und  Lucas  (ibid.  1834) : — 
Luther’s  BibtL  Uebersetzung  (Crefeld,  1835).  See  Zu- 
cbold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  463  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Qrasser,  Johann  Jacob,  a Swiss  historian  and 


in  Europa  (ibid.  1766): — PHanzung  des  Christenthum* 
in  den  aus  den  TrUmmem  des  rumischen  Kaiserthums , etc. 
(Stuttgart.  1778) : — Grundlehrt n der  Religion  (Lemgo, 
1787).  See  Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gratius,  Ortwin,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  the  15th  century,  nt  Moltwick, 
in  the  diocese  of  MUnster.  In  1509  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  llic  College  of  Kuick,  at  Cologne,  and  after- 
wards took  holy  orders.  He  undertook  the  defense  of 
Hogstratcn  against  Reuchliu,  but  was  overthrown  by 
Hutten.  He  died  nt  Cologne,  May  18,  1541,  leaving, 
Orationes  Quodlibetiae  (Cologne,  1508) : — Crit icomastix 
Peregrinutio,  etc.  (Lyons,  1511):  — Lamentationes  Oh- 
scurorum  Vicorum  (Cologne,  1518) : — Fasciculus  Rerum 
Erjnctendarum  et  Fugiendiarum,  etc.  (ibid.  1535 ; new 
and  enlarged  edition,  by  Brown,  Lond.  1090) : — A pologia 
A deersus  Joh.  Reuchlinum : — Triumphus  Jobi.  Sec  Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  666;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines 
G elehrten- J.rxiion,  s.  v.;  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gratry,  Auguste  Joseph  Alphonse,  atW,  a French 
theologian,  wns  born  nt  Lille,  March  80, 1805.  He  stud- 
ied at  Paris,  became  director  of  the  College  of  Saintc- 
Barbe,  in  that  city,  in  184 1,  and  chaplain  of  tlic  superior 
normal  school  in  1846,  He  resigned  this  jxisition  in 
1851,  and.  in  conjunction  with  the  nbbii  Petetot,  found- 
ed the  Oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  gave 
special  attention  to  the  conversion  and  instruction  of 
the  Parisian  youth.  In  1861  lie  was  ap|x>inted  vicar- 
general  of  Orleans,  amt  in  1863  he  became  professor  of 
moral  theology  in  the  Sorbonne.  He  attacked  Renan 
and  the  Rationalists  with  great  vigor  in  1864;  and  in 
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1867  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  withdrew  from  the  Oratory  in  1869  on  account  of 
the  unfriendly  attitude  assumed  towards  him  by  that 
institution,  because  of  his  connection  with  father  Ilya- 
cinthe  and  the  International  League  of  Peace.  He  set 
forth  his  views  of  the  position  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Vatican  Council  in  two  letters,  in  1870,  but  was  con- 
strained to  retract  in  1872.  He  died  at  Montreux, 
Switzerland,  Feb.  6 of  the  same  year.  His  principal 
works  are,  Etude  sur  la  Sophistique  Contemporaine  (Par- 
is, 1851;  4th  ed.  1863): — De  la  Cqgmdssanoe  de  Dieu 
(1853,  2 vols.;  7th  ed.  1864),  which  received  the  prize 
from  the  French  Academy: — f.ogique  (1853,  2 vola; 
2d  ed.  1858):  — I)e  la  Cotmaissance  dr  f.t  me  (1858,2 
vols.): — La  Philosophic  du  Credo  (1861):  — Common - 
laire  sur  f Evangile  Selon  Saint- Matt hieu  (1863-65,  2 
vols) : — Im  Morale  et  la  Lot  de  Ll/istoire  (1868, 2 vols. ; 
2d  ed.  1871),  in  which  he  declares  the  French  revolu- 
tion to  be  the  true  regeneration  of  human  society: 
— Lettres  sur  la  Religion  (1869) : — Ias  Sources  de  la 
Regeneration  Sociale  (1871).  See  Perraud,  l as  Der- 
nier s Jours  du  Pisre  Gratiy  ; L'Oratoire  de  France  au 
dix-sqttieme  et  au  dix  - neurit me  Steele;  Baslide,  in  ! 
Lichtenberger's  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses , s.  v. ; 
Lit>  rarischer  Hatulweiser  fur  das  Katholische  Deutsch- 
land, 1872,  No.  210.  (B.  P.) 

Gratton,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Eng- 
lish Society  of  Friends,  was  bom  near  Monyash,  Eng-  j 
land,  about  1641.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  ten,  ’ 
and  first  joined  the  Presbyterians ; afterwards  attended 
successively  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  then 
the  meetings  of  the  Independents,  and  later  of  the 
Anabaptists;  about  1671  united  with  the  Friends,  and 
began  to  preach,  travelling  extensively  throughout 
England,  often  persecuted  by  mobs,  and  from  1680  to 
1686  imprisoned  at  Derby.  While  there  he  sometimes 
preached  from  the  window  to  the  people,  wrote  letters 
of  encouragement  to  his  brethren,  and  prepared  a small 
volume,  entitled  The  Prisoner's  Vindication.  In  1707 
he  disposed  of  his  estate  at  Monyash,  and,  his  health 
failing,  travelled  thereafter  but  little.  He  died  Jan.  9, 
1711  or  1712.  Among  other  things  published  by  him 
was  a Journal  of  his  Life.  See  The  Friend , vii,  61. 

Graumami,  Johans.  Sec  Pomander. 

Graun,  Caspar  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  Feb.  2,  1659.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, was  in  1693  superintendent  at  Rochlitz,  and  died 
May  19,  1710,  leaving,  Defnitiones,  Hypotheses  et  Pro- 
positiones  Theologia  Dogmatum : — A podixis  A liquot 
Qutestionum  Theologicarum : — De  Gama  title  Cognomine 
Sene.  Sec  Ranft,  Ixbcn  der  chursachsischen  Goltesge- 
lehrten;  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-  Ixxikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Graun,  Karl  Heinrich,  an  eminent  German  com- 
poser, was  born  at  WahrenbrUck,  Saxony,  May  7, 1701. 
He  sang  in  the  choir  at  Dresden,  and  received  instruc- 
tion from  various  masters.  Here  he  began  the  com- 
position of  cantatas  and  other  sacred  pieces  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  tenor  sing- 
er and  composer  at  the  opera-house  of  Brunswick,  and 
became  celebrated  for  his  talents  throughout  Germany. 
In  1740  he  became  chapel  - master  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  a position  which  he  retained  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  He  died  at  Berlin,  Ang.  8, 1759.  Among 
his  sacred  pieces  are  two  settings  of  The  Passion , and 
his  oratorio  The  Death  of  Jesus.  Sec  Encydop.  Brit.  I 
9lh  ed.  s.  v. 

Grave,  Arnold,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Hamburg,  June  8, 1700.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  was  preacher  in  1727  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  native  city,  accepted  a call  in  1737  to  Ham- 
burg, and  died  Nov.  18,  1754,  leaving,  De  en  Quantum 
ReJ'ormatio  Lutheri Profuerit  Ijygiae  (Hamburg,  1717) : 
— De  Tertulliani  Testimonio de  A jwtheosi  Christi  (1722): 
— Athanasius  de  Morte  Christ i Referens  (eod.) : — lit 
Moderatione  Theologica  (1723).  See  Schmersabl,  Xeue 


Nachrichten  con  rerstorbenen  Gelehrten , ii,  473  sq. ; Jo- 
cher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  F.) 

Grave,  Gerhard,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  1598.  He  studied  at  Rostock,  Stras- 
burg,  and  Jena,  was  in  1627  pastor  at  Hamburg,  and  died 
March  9, 1675,  leaving,  Tabula • A pocalgpticte : — Theo- 
logies Methodica: — Pent.  Qutestionum  Theologico-Histo- 
ricarum : — Explicatio  Ps.  Ixriii  .•  — Disput.  ad  Joh.  »', 
14 : — Disput.  ad  Rom.  Hi,  23.  See  Moller,  Cimbria  Lit - 
terata  ; Jiicher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lexikon,  s.  v. 

(ap.) 

Grave  (also  Gravinn  and  Greaves).  Thomas, 

an  English  theologian,  who  died  May  22,  167G,  is  the 
author  of,  De  Lingua  A rabictr  Utilitate  et  Priest antia  : 
—Obsercationes  in  Perticam  Pentateuchi  Vtrsionem: — 
A ruwtationes  in  Persicam  Interpretationem  Erangelio- 
rum , the  last  two  are  found  in  voL  vi  of  Walton’s  Poly- 
glot. See  Wood,  A thence  Oxonienses;  J ocher,  .4  llge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Graver,  Albert,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  April  3, 1575.  He  studied  at  different 
universities,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  general 
superintendent  at  Weimar,  and  died  Nov.  30, 1617,  leav- 
ing, Prcelectiones  in  A ugust.  Conjessionem  : — I/armonia 
Prtrcipuorum  Calrinianorum  et  Photinianorvm : — Expo- 
sit  io  Prophetm  Mich  a; : — lit  llum  Jesu  Christi  et  Joamtis 
Calrini: — De  Dev  in  Came  Manifest ato : — De  Errort 
circa  Doctrinam  de  Satisfactione  Christi  pro  Pecctrtis: 
— De  Creations  et  Angelis: — De  Anti-Christo  Romano. 
On  account  of  his  controversies  with  the  Calvinists, 
Graver  was  stylet!  c/ypeus  and  gladius  Lutheranism. 
See  Winer,  l/cmdbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  352;  J ocher,  AU- 
gemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Graves,  Richakd,  an  English  divine,  was  bant 
in  Gloucestershire  in  1715,  and  educated  at  Abingdon, 
in  Berkshire,  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  rector  of  Cleverton,  near  Bath,  and  of  Kilmersdon. 
He  died  in  1804.  Among  his  best-known  works  are  the 
Festoon,  or  Collection  of  Epigrams; — Lucubrations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  published  under  the  name  of  Peter 
Pomfret: — The  Spiritual  Quixote: — Sermons  on  Vari- 
ous Subjects.  His  last  work  was  The  Inralul,  with  the 
Obvious  Means  of  Enjoying  Life.  See  Chalmers,  Bing. 
Diet.  a.  v. , Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  anti  A tner.  .1  uthors , 
s.  v. 

Graveson,  Ignack  Hyacinths  Axat  de,  a French 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Graveson,  near  Avignon,  July 
13, 1670.  lie  joined  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  at 
the  Convent  of  Arles  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  College  of  Sl  Jacques,  at  Paris.  lie 
was  made  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne,  taught  in  the  convent 
at  Arles,  went  to  Rome,  refused  the  first  chair  iu  theol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Turin,  and  returned  to  Arles, 
where  he  died,  July  26,  1733.  His  works  have  been 
collected  under  the  title  of  Opera  Omnia  (Venice,  1740). 
See  Iloefcr,  Four.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gravier,  Jacques,  a French  missionary  to  Amer- 
ica, arrived  in  Canada  in  1684.  He  was  sent  at  once 
to  the  Illinois  region,  to  follow  up  the  labors  of  Mar- 
quette and  others.  He  made  a canoe  voyage  from 
Kaskaskia  down  the  Mississippi  to  confer  with  Iberville; 
went  down  a second  time  in  1706,  and  from  thence  to 
Europe.  He  returned  in  February,  1708,  re-embarked, 
and  died  at  sea  in  April  of  the  same  year.  He  wrote  a 
grammar  of  the  Illinois  language,  a journal  of  his  voy- 
age down  the  Mississippi  in  1700,  and  other  works  a 
part  of  which  have  been  published.  See  Appleton's 
A mei . Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Gravina,  Dominioo, an  Italian  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Naples  in  1580.  He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dom- 
inic, and  studied  theology ; taught  in  several  convents 
of  his  order  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures:  in 
1608  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  a licensed  theolo- 
gian at  Rome,  where  he  was  professor  several  years  in 
the  College  of  La  Minerva,  and  was  selected  occasion- 
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ally  to  address  the  pope.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1643. 
Some  of  bis  principal  works  are,  Catholic*  Preescrip- 
tiones,  Adeersus  omnes  Veteres  el  Xostri  Temporis  Htere- 
ticos  (Naples,  1619): — Pro  Sucro  Fidei  Catholic*  et 
Apostolic*  Iteposito,  etc.  (ibid.  1629) : — A d Discemendas 
Ytrns  a Fnlsis  1 'istombtts  et  Rerelatiouibus  Lapis  Lydius 
(1638).  See  lloefer,  Xoue.  Fiat/.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gray,  John,  a Reformed  ( Dutch  ) minister,  de- 
scended from  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  was  bom  in 
Aberdeen.  Scotland,  in  1792,  and  educated  and  ordained 
in  that  country  in  1815.  He  led  in  prayer  at  the  fam- 
ily altar,  and  bought  a Bible,  then  a costly  book,  with 
his  own  earnings,  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote  the  his- 
tory, called  Little  Johnny  and  his  Bible.  In  1818  he 
went  with  his  wife  to  Russian  Tartary  as  a Presbyte- 
rian missionary.  After  seven  years  of  labor  there,  he 
returned  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  engaged  in  home 
mission  work  in  England  until  1833,  when  he  re- 
moved to  America,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  busy  life 
chiefly  as  a missionary  (Fallsburgh,  N.  Y.  1833-85 ; 
Schodack,  1835-46;  Cohoes,  1847-48;  Ghent,  1848-55; 
Cicero,  1856-57).  He  died  in  1865.  He  was  an  almost 
constant  contributor  to  the  religious  press,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  of  the  most  striking  tracts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society.  He  was  a close  observer  of  men 
and  things,  an  acute  thinker  and  vigorous  writer,  full 
of  strong  points  and  memorable  forms  of  expression. 
His  spirit,  work,  and  life  were  full  of  Christ,  and  his 
earnestness  was  unwearied.  See  Corwin.  Manuul  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  A tnerica,  s.  v.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Gray,  Joshua  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  an  English  Bap- 
tist, born  at  Davenport,  Feb.  9, 1809,  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Gray.  He  was  early  converted,  baptized  by} 
his  father  at  Northampton,  and  began  to  preach  in  his  | 
youth.  He  entered  the  Baptist  College  in  1827,  and 
in  1830  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Baptist 
Church,  Cambridge.  His  mind  not  being  suited  to 
preaching,  he  opened  a school  at  Brixton,  but  afterwards 
succeeded  Mr.  Hligh  in  his  school  near  Bedford  Square, 
London.  In  1849  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Hastings,  but  in  1850  was  chosen  classical , 
tutor  at  the  Baptist  College,  Stepney.  In  1852  con- 
sumption  set  in;  lie  visited  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  but  was  able  to  address  only  one  Ameri- 
can audience.  He  returned  to  bis  mother's  house  in 
Bristol,  and  died  there,  July  13, 18M.  See  (Loud.)  Bap- 
tist Handbook , 1855,  p.  49. 

Gray,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  16, 1772.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University  in  1790,and  studied  theology 
for  a year  there  and  under  Dr.  Stillman.  After  preach- 
ing at  several  places,  he  was  called  to  Jamaica  Plain, 
where  he  was  ordained,  March  27, 1793.  In  1813  he  re- 
signed in  favor  of  his  colleague,  Joseph  H.  Allen.  He 
died  at  Jamaica  Plain,  June  1,  1847.  Gray  was  an 
agreeable,  practical  preacher,  although  it  was  ns  a pas- 
tor he  was  most  conspicuous.  See  Christ.  Examiner, 
September,  1847,  art.  vii;  Frothiugham,  Funeral  Ser- 
mon (Boston,  1847). 

Gray,  William,  an  English  prelate  of  the  15th 
century,  was  son  of  lord  Gray  of  Codnor,  Derbyshire. 
He  studied  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  then  at  Ferrara, 
Italy,  where  for  a long  time  he  heard  the  lectures  of 
Guariuus  of  Verona,  an  accomplished  scholar.  The 
English  king  appointed  him  his  procurator  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  he  afterwards  was  preferred  to  the  see  of 
Ely,  in  which  he  sat  twenty  four  years.  In  1469  he 
served  as  lord-treasurer  of  England,  being  the  last  cler- 
gyman who  discharged  that  office  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishop  Juxton  (or  Juxon)  in  1635,  He  died 
Aug.  4, 1478,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ely. 
He  wrote  many  books,  which  have  not  survived,  how- 
ever. See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Xuttall), 
i,  370. 

Graxiani,  Ercoi.e,  the  Younger,  an  eminent  Bo- 
lognese painter,  was  bom  in  1688,  and  studied  under 
XII. — II  H 


Donato  Creti.  He  painted  an  immense  number  of 
works  for  the  Bolognese  churches,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  picture  of  St.  Peter  Consecrating  St.  A pol- 
linate. There  are  other  works  by  him  at  Rome,  The 
Ascension  and  The  Annunciation  in  La  Purita.  He  died 
in  1765.  Sec  Hoefcr,  Four.  Biog.  Gent  rale , s.  v. ; Spoon- 
er, Biog.  llist.  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 

Greaton,  Josiah,  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  was 
bom  about  1680;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  July  5, 
1708,  became  a professed  father,  Aug.  4,  1719,  resided 
at  St.  Inigo’s,  Md.,  (jj-om  1721  to  1724;  exercised  his  min- 
istry’ in  Philadelphia  for  nearly  twenty  years  (1730-50); 
relumed  to  Maryland;  and  died  at  Bohemia,  Sept.  19, 
1752.  Greaton’s  name  is  a prominent  one  in  the  early 
annals  of  Catholicism  in  Philadelphia.  Sec  De  Courcy 
ami  Shea,  Hist . of  the  Cath.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  200. 

Greatrakes,  Valentine,  a famous  English  thau- 
matnrgist,  was  bom  at  Aflane,  County  Waterford,  Ire- 
land, Feb.  14,  1628.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  civil  troubles,  to  leave  the 
College  of  Dublin,  and  take  refuge  with  his  mother  in 
England.  Some  time  later  he  fought  in  Ireland  against 
the  royalists,  and  after  the  disbanding  of  bis  regiment, 
in  1656,  retired  to  n quiet  life.  He  now  imagined  that 
be  bad  received  from  above  the  power  of  curing  the 
sick,  which  he  nctually  proved  in  several  cases  by  sim- 
ply’ laying  on  bin  bauds.  This,  however,  drew  upon 
' him  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities,  and  being 
summoned  before  the  bishop  of  Lisinore,  he  was  con- 
demned, and  had  to  abstain  from  his  pretensions.  He 
was  afterwards  called  to  England,  where  the  countess 
Conway  was  afflicted  by  a disease  which  he  cured.  He 
was  then  called  to  I<ondon,  where  he  went  about  daily 
professing  to  cure  invalids.  He  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  physicians,  who  began  to  write  pamphlets  against 
him,  hut  Greatrakes  did  not  hesitate  to  refer  even  to 
members  of  the  court.  He  died  in  Ireland  about  1700. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  lloefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

Grebenitz,  F.uas,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  Dec.  81,  1689,  professor  of  theology  at 
Frankfort  - on  - the  - Oder,  is  the  author  of,  De  Christs 
dvapapTrfTtp  : — Theologite  Systematic * Projxrdia  : — 
De  Scriptura  Probanda : — De  Regeneratione : — De 
Scripturee  Sacrm  Veto  Usu : — De  A uctoritute  C on  ci- 
lia i~um.  See  Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ; J be  her, 
A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Grebo  Version  ok  tiik  Scriptures.  The  Grebo 
language  is  predominant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
cape  Palmas,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  considerably 
into  the  interior.  At  present  the  G re  bos  enjoy’  the 
benetit  of  having  in  their  own  vernacular  the  gospels 
of  Matthew  ami  Luke,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, and  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  publication  of  these 
parts  of  the  Scriptures  is  due  to  the  American  Bible 
Society.  (B.  P.) 

Greek  Version*  ( Modem ) ok  the  Scriptures. 
See  Romaic  Version. 

Greek-Turkish  Version  ok  the  Scriptures. 
See  Turkey,  Versions  ok. 

Green,  Alexander  L.  P.,  D.D.,  a minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Sevier 
County,  Tenn.,  June  24,  1807,  and  reared  in  Jackson 
County,  Ala.  He  joined  the  Church  in  bis  ninth  year; 
in  1824  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Conference; 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  was  chosen  a delegate  to  the 
General  Conference,  and  was  thus  elected  each  session 
except  one  until  his  decease.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  securing  a separation,  in  1844,  between  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  and  South.  For 
sixty  years  he  gave  his  entire  energies  to  the  Church, 
dying  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
July  16,  1874.  Probably  no  man  of  his  time  made  n 
more  lasting  impression  upon  his  chosen  denomination 
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than  Dr.  Green.  In  winning  souls  he  had  but  few 
equals.  He  was  self-taught  and  self-cultured,  strictly 
original,  full  of  pathos,  and  unrivalled  in  descriptive 
ability.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  (he  M. 
E.  Church  South , 1874,  p.  70 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, ».  v. 

Green,  Anson,  D.D.,  a Canadian  Methodist  min- 
ister, was  l>orn  at  Middlcbury,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1801. 
He  went  to  Upper  Canada  in  1822,  taught  school  in 
I’rince  Edward  County,  was  called  into  the  ministry  in 
1824,  received  on  trial  in  1825,  ordained  as  elder  in  1830, 
was  presiding  elder  from  1832  to  1845,  was  book  stew- 
ard from  1845,  siqtorannuatcd  from  1854  to  1859,  wa9 
again  book  steward  from  1859  to  18C5,  and  retired  final- 
ly  from  active  service  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  conference  in  1842  and  1883,  and 
representative  to  the  British  Conference  in  1840  and 
1854.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Toronto,  Feb.  19,  1879. 
I)r.  Green  was  a faithful  laborer,  a successful  and  popu- 
lar preacher,  and  discharged  with  efficiency  the  duties 
of  all  the  offices  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  lie  wrote 
hi9  own  Life  and  Times,  a valuable  book,  which  was 
published  at  the  request  of  the  conference.  See  Min- 
utes  of  the  Toronto  Conference,  1879,  p.  13. 

Green,  Georg,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  July  8, 1630.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, Lcipsic,  and  Strasburg,  was  for  some  time  professor 
at  Wittenberg,  in  1678  court-preacher  at  Dresden,  and 
died  Aug.  22,  1691.  He  wrote,  Tree  Disputatioms  de 
Sibyllis : — I)iu v IHspulationes  de  Rebus  Herod  is  Magrti : 
— De  Kcclesia  Bohemica: — De  I/teresi  Veterum  Pra- 
ilestinatianorum : — De  Concilio  Xicceano.  See  Moller, 
Cimbria  Litterata ; Jdchcr,  A Ugtmeines  Gelehrten- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Green,  Georg  Sigismund,  the  Younger,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  April  8,  1712, 
at  Chemnitz.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Lcipsic, 
in  which  latter  place  he  also  lectured  in  1732.  In  1736 
he  was  rector  at  Meissen,  in  1746  archdeacon,  and  died 
Jan.  12, 1754.  He  wrote,  De  Luco  Religions  ab  Abru- 
hamo  Consecratu,  atl  Genes,  xxxi,  33  (Lcipsic,  1735) : — 
De  Vile  in  Templo  Hierosolymitano  a Romanis  Reperia 
(1737): — De  Clypeis  in  Ia)co  Sacro  Sus/n-nsis  (eod.) : — 
De  Regibus  Sacerdotibus  (1739;  contained  in  Exerci- 
tationes  Philol.  Antiqutr.  et  Criticee,  Meissen,  1744): — 
De  Planlatis  in  Domo  Jehorah: — De  Anno  Quinquage- 
sirno  Dei  Sucris  Minis! rorum : — De  Chords  a Paulo 
lute  edict  is : — De  Summa  Decalogi : — De  Deo  Fulmina- 
tore:  — I)e  Vento  Xuidio  et  Symboli  Dei,  contained  in 
Exercitationum  Sacrurutn  Dccas  Prima.  See  Dict- 
maun,  Chur  such  sische  Priester,  voL  i ; Jochcr,  A Ugemei- 
nes  Gelehrten- Lexicon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Green,  John,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  about 
1706  at  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  and  became,  in  1730,  a 
fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1748  he 
was  regius  professor  of  divinity, and  in  1750  was  master 
of  Benedict  College.  In  1756  he  was  dean  of  Lincoln, 
and  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1761.  In  1771  he  was  canon- 
residentiary  of  SL  Paul's.  He  died  April  25, 1779.  He 
published  ten  occasional  Sermons  (1749-73)  : — The  Aca- 
demic (1750).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s,  v. ; Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Blit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Green,  Lewis  Warner,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Boyle  County,  Kj\,  Jan.  28,  1806,  and 
educated  at  Centre  College,  Danville ; studied  one 
year  (1831)  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
was  licensed  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery,  and  ap- 
pointed professor  in  Centre  College.  Subsequently  he 
was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pa.,  which  position  he  occupied  for  many 
years.  In  1848  he  was  elected  president  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  Va.  He  died  May  26, 1863.  He  was 
an  eminent  scholar  and  a lowly  Christian.  Sec  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  93;  Nevin,  Presb.  Ency- 
cbqn.  9.  v, ; Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881,  p.  76. 


Green,  Thomas  Hill,  an  English  philosopher, 
was  bom  in  1836.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at 
Balliol  College.  In  1859  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree, 
began  to  study  Hegel,  and  gave  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Tubingen  school,  especially  Baur.  Among 
the  fruits  of  these  studies  were  two  essays  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Dogma.  In  1866  he  commenced  lecturing 
at  Balliol,  and  in  1878  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Whyte's  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  shortly 
after  resigned  his  tutorship.  He  died  Starch  26, 1882. 
For  the  Xoilh  British  Review  he  contributed,  in  1866, 
on  the  Philosophy  of  A ristotle,  and  on  Popubir  Philos- 
ophy in  its  Relation  to  Life.  His  main  work  followed  in 
1874,  as  part  of  a new  edition  of  Hume’s  works  by  Green 
and  Grose,  in  four  volumes.  The  first  two  volumes,  in- 
cluding the  Treatise  on  Human  Xature , were  prefaced 
by  lengthy  introductory  dissertations ; one  dealing  with 
the  theoretical  philosophy  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume;  the  other  with  the  ethical  views  of  these  writ- 
ers and  their  contemporaries.  “The  former,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  A cademy,  “ is  a probably  unequalled  piece 
of  minute  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  criti- 
cism of  the  origins  of  current  English  philosophy."  In 
December,  1877,  professor  Green  began,  in  the  Content- 
jiorary  Review,  a scries  of  (tapers  on  “Mr.  Herbert 
S(>encer  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes:  their  Application  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  to  Thought.”  Besides,  in  sev- 
eral short  reviews  published  in  the  Academy,  he  has 
made  contributions  of  (lermancut  value  to  the  literature 
of  philosophical  criticism.  See  Contemporary  Renew, 
May,  1882.  (B.  I\) 

Green,  Valentine,  an  eminent  English  mezzo- 
tin  to  engraver,  was  bom  in  Warwickshire  in  1739.  In 
1765  he  went  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to  mez- 
zotinto  engraving,  which,  without  the  aid  of  an  instruc- 
tor, he  elevated  to  a high  degree  of  perfection.  In  1789 
he  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  from  the  king  of 
Bavaria  of  engraving  and  publishing  prints  after  the 
pictures  in  the  Dusseldorf  gallery,  anil  in  1795  he  pub- 
lisher! twenty-two  prints  from  that  collection.  In  1767 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Artists  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1774  an  associate  en- 
graver of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  July  6, 1813. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  important  works:  The 
Stoning  of  Stephen ; The  Raising  of  Lazarus ; Christ 
Culling  to  him  the  Little  Chiltlren ; Jacob  Blessing  the 
Sons  of  Joseph ; Daniel  Inieipreting  Belshazzar’s 
Dream;  The  Annunciation ; The  Xatirity ; The  Virgin 
and  Infant;  St.John  with  his  Lamb;  The  Entombing 
of  Christ.  Sec  Hoefcr,  A our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rts,  s.  v. 

Greene,  Abijah  Emmons,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Greenfield,  Saratoga  Ca,  X.  Y. 
Dec.  11,  1809.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
academies  at  Johnstown  and  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  grad- 
uated from  Union  College  in  1834;  went  immediately 
to  Princeton  Seminary, and  remained  nearly  three  years; 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  Oct.  15. 1835, 
and,  after  supplying  Glenham  Church,  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  North  River  pastor  at  Cold  Spring, 
May  16,  1838,  from  which  charge  he  was  released  June 
9,  1841.  After  this  time  he  labored  ns  stated  supply 
successively  at  Highland  Falls,  Haverstraw,  Rockland 
Like,  Highland  Falls  again,  Southampton,  Rensselaer^ 
ville,  Bleecker,  and  Hampstead  churches,  all  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  for  various  periods  of  time.  After  1866 
lie  resided,  in  poor  health,  at  Highland  Falls,  lie  died 
in  New  York  city,  Oct.  20, 1881.  Sec  Xecrvl.  Report  of 
Princeton  TheoL  Sent.  1882,  p.  38. 

Greene,  Maurice,  an  eminent  English  musician, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1696.  He  composed  cathedral 
music,  and  made  collections  with  a view  to  its  publica- 
tion. Before  be  was  twenty  years  old  he  was  organist 
of  St.  Duustan's,  in  1717  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holbom.  in 
1726  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  of  St.  Paul's  in  1727.  He 
died  in  London,  Sept.  1,  1755.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog. 
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I>ict.  i.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthort, 
s.  v. 

Greenlanders,  Religion  ok  the.  These  peo- 
ple, like  the  other  Esquimaux,  spiritualize  all  objects 
that  surround  them.  The  spirits  are  called  Jnnuet,  i.  e. 
rulers.  Malina  and  Aniunga  arc  the  rulers  of  the  sun 
ami  moon.  They  were  formerly  men,  but  have  bceu 
placed  in  the  heavens.  Their  food  changes  their  color, 
for  they  arc  sometimes  red,  sometimes  yellow.  The 
planets  arc  women,  who  visit  each  other,  therefore 
oftentimes  a number  are  seen  together.  The  rulers  of 
the  atmosphere  are  Innerterirsok  and  Erloersortok ; the 
spirits  of  the  sea  Konguesetokir,  and  the  ice-ruler,  Sil- 
lagigsartok.  The  spirits  of  fire  are  called  Ingcrsoit. 
The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  great  spirits  anil  small 
gnomes,  Tannersoit  and  Iunuarolit.  The  gods  of  war 
Erkiglit,  the  spirits  of  food  Nerrim  Innuet,  etc.,  arc  dis- 
tributed everywhere,  and  they  can  be  persuaded  by 
mysterious  means,  only  known  to  magicians,  to  become 
the  protecting  spirits  of  men.  Such  a guardian  is  called 
Torngak,  but  the  great  spirit,  the  ruler  of  all  Inuuets 
and  Torngaks,  is  called  Torngaseak.  The  wife  or  moth- 
er of  this  great  spirit  is  a dreaded  being ; she  is  the 
daughter  of  the  sorcerer  who  tore  I)isko  (Greenland) 
from  the  mainland,  and  thrust  it  towards  the  north. 
She  lives  under  the  sea,  and  injures  the  fish-traffic.  The 
invisible  ruler  of  the  universe,  Scvlla  or  Pirksoma,  is  the 
unimaginable,  omniscient  god.  The  Greenlanders  have 
no  divine  worship  with  ceremonies.  When  a young 
man  captures  his  first  sea-lion,  he  lays  a piece  of  fat 
or  meat  under  a stone  as  a sacrifice,  in  order  to  insure 
good  success  in  hunting.  Sun  and  moon  are  sister  and 
brother.  The  latter  loved  his  sister,  who  was  very 
beautiful,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  out  the 
lamps  in  winter,  in  order  that  he  might  caress  and  em- 
brace her.  She  wanted  to  know  who  her  lover  was, 
and  therefore  covered  her  hands  with  rust,  and  thus 
blackened  his  face  and  clothes.  Then  she  brought  in 
the  light,  and,  recognising  her  brother,  she  fled.  The 
brother  lighted  a bundle  of  moss  in  order  to  find  his 
way  and  follow  her;  the  moss  would  not  ignite,  the 
sister  escaped,  and  was  placed  in  the  heavens.  The 
sun  still  follows  her,  and  the  dark  spots  which  he  has 
are  the  stripes  made  by  his  sister's  blackened  hands. 
Heaven,  according  to  the  Greenlanders,  rests  on  the  top 
of  a mountain  on  the  North  Pole,  nbout  which  it  re- 
volves daily.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  astronomy 
whatever,  which  is  quite  singular,  ns  the  stars  and 
planets  are  the  only  means  of  reckoning  time  during 
the  long  half-year  night.  They  have,  however,  the 
following  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning: Two  old  women,  inhabiting  a log  cabin  in  heav- 
en, are  angry  with  each  other  over  a dry,  stretched 
seal  skin;  as  often  ns  they  strike  the  skin  with  their 
fists,  a peal  of  thunder  is  heard.  When,  then,  the  house 
tumbles,  and  the  burning  rafters  fall,  the  lightning  is 
produced.  The  rnin  also  has  its  explanation : The  souls 
live  in  heaven  on  the  brink  of  a dammed-up  sea.  When 
this  sea  swells  the  overflowing  waters  form  the  rain. 
Their  traditions  also  tell  of  Adam,  Noah,  and  a flood. 
Kollak  was  the  first  man,  from  whose  thumb  there 
sprang  the  first  woman,  and  from  her  came  all  human 
beings.  When,  after  many  years,  the  earth  sank  into 
the  sea,  only  one  man  was  left,  who  began  a new  gen- 
eration. The  Greenlanders  have  a twofold  conception 
of  souls : these  are  a shadow,  or  a breath.  A dangerous 
journey  must  be  made  by  all  souls  to  heaven ; for  five 
days  they  must  slide  down  a steep  rock,  which  is  there- 
fore covered  with  blood. 

Grecnlandish  Version  ok  tiik  Scriptures. 
As  early  as  1721,  Ilans  Egeile  (q.  w),  a Norwegian 
clergyman,  settled  at  Sodthaas  (latitude  643  north), 
and  his  attention  was  soon  arrested  by  the  abject  and 
deplorable  condition  of  the  natives.  He  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  their  language,  reduced  it  to  writing,  and 
translated  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  His 


son  Paul  completed  the  version  of  the  New  Test., 
portions  of  which  were  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1744,  followed  in  1758  by  an  edition  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  and  in  17G6  by  the  entire  New  Test.  This 
first  attempt  being  very  deficient,  Fnbricius,  after  the 
death  of  Egedc  (1789),  undertook  a new  translation, 
which  was  printed  in  1799.  As  this  second  nttempt 
did  not  prove  to  he  in  any  respect  superior  to  Egcde’s 
version,  Moravian  missionaries  undertook  a third  trans- 
lation from  Luther’s  German  version,  which  was  pub- 
lished iu  1822  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Hible  Society, 
and  in  subsequent  editions  by  the  Danish  Bible  Society. 
A new  and  revised  edition  was  published  at  llcmihut, 
under  the  |<ersonal  superintendence,  of  several  retired 
missionaries  from  Greenland,  in  1851 ; Avhilc  of  the 
Old  Test,  only  some  portions  are  published.  It  is  said 
that  while  John  Beck,  one  of  the  missionaries,  was  en- 
gaged in  transcribing  the  version  of  the  four  Gospels, 
the  curiosity  of  the  savages  being  excited  to  know  what 
he  wa9  writing,  he  read  to  them  the  history  of  the 
Saviour’s  agony  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Some  of 
them  laid  their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  as  is  custom- 
ary among  them  when  they  arc  struck  with  wonder; 
but  one  of  them,  named  Kajaruak,  exclaimed  in  a loud 
and  serious  tone, “How  was  that?  Tell  us  that  once 
more ; for  I,  too,  would  fain  be  saved,"  and  finally  be- 
came converted  to  God.  Up  to  March  31,  1884,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  hnd  distributed  2000 
New  Tests.,  and  1200  portions  of  the  Old  Test,  See 
Esquimaux  Version.  (B.  P.) 

Greenlaw,  Giuikrt,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Aberdeen  in  1390,  and  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom  in  13%.  In  1423  this  bishop 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Charles  VII,  king  of  France, 
by  Robert,  duke  of  Albany.  He  died  iu  1424.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  28-112. 

Greenleaf,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  1785. 
lie  was  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  an  academic  edu- 
cation, and  when  he  felt  that  he  was  called  to  preach 
the  gos|)cl,  he  began  the  study  of  theology  under  Dr. 
Bruer,  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover. 
N.  H.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cumberland 
Association  at  Saco,  Me.,  in  September,  1814.  After 
having  filled  several  important  charges,  he  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Seaman's 
Friend  Society  in  1833,  in  which  capacity  he  labored 
with  untiring  diligence  until  1841.  He  died  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  April  24, 1865.  Dr.  Greenleaf  was  the  au- 
thor of,  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  of  Maine: — History  of 
the  Churches  of  New  York: — Thoughts  on  Paper;  — 
The  Genealogy  of  the  Greenleaf  Family : — A Doctrinal 
Catechism:— and  five  tracts  entitled,  The  Missing  Dis- 
ciple; Exjuaimental  Religion ; Sudden  Death;  Mistiy 
of  Dying  in  Sin ; and  Shall  / Come  to  the  Lords  Sup- 
per t During  his  connection  with  the  Seaman's  Friend 
Society,  he  also  edited  the  Sailor's  Magazine.  He  con- 
tributed many  valuable  articles  to  the  religious  papers. 
See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  111. 

Greenleaf,  Patrick  Henry,  D.D.,  a minister 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  a native 
of  Maine,  and  a 6on  of  the  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf. 
After  graduating  at  Bowdoin  College,  he  practiced 
law  for  several  years;  hut  turning  bis  attention  to 
the  ministry,  pursued  his  theological  studies  under 
bishop  Doane,  and  was  duly  ordained.  He  was  con- 
nected successively  with  the  dioceses  of  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  For  several 
years  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's,  Charlestown,  Mass.; 
also  of  St.  Paul’s,  Cincinnati,  O. ; and  in  1862  of  Eman- 
uel Church,  Brooklyn,  in  which  city  he  died,  June  21, 
1869,  at  the  age  of  sixtv-two  years.  See  Amer.  Quur. 
Church  Rev.,  Jan.  1870,  p.  635. 

Greenville  (Granville  or  Grenville),  Denis, 
D.D.,  an  English  clergvmnn,  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  and 
admitted  commoner  of  Exeter  College,  Sept.  22, 1657. 
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The  rectories  of  Easiugton  anil  Elwick,  in  the  palatine 
of  Durham,  were  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  installed 
dean  of  Durham  in  1684,  and  deprived  of  his  prefer- 
ments in  1 690,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  acknowledge 
William  and  Marv.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1703,  leaving 
several  theological  works,  sermons,  etc.  (1684-80).  See  , 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Grees,  a mediaeval  term,  which  some  assert  to  be 
derived  from  Gradns,  signifying  “a  step.”  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  old  English  writers  to  designate 
the  altar  - steps,  whi.- 1 anciently  were  two  only;  but 
others  were  added  l.iter,  until,  in  more  recent  times, 
high  altars  have  been  elevated  on  at  least  seven  steps. 
There  are  some  examples  of  this  both  in  old  and  mod- 
em churches. 

Greeting  - house,  a term  sometimes  applied  in 
meduvval  times  to  the  chapter  - house  of  a cathedral, 
where  a newly-appointed  hishop  or  dean  received  the 
greetings  respectively  of  his  flock,  or  the  members  of 
his  cathedral.  Such  greetings,  however,  were  as  fre- 
quently given  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  or  in  the 
sacristy.  To  au  abbot  they  were  sometimes  tendered 
in  the  refectory,  or  even  in  the  choir  after  the  rites  of 
installation.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Gregentiua,  Saint , bishop  of  Tephe,  in  Arabia, 
was  bom  at  Soplian,  “on  the  frontier  of  Asia,”  but 
other  authorities  say,  at  Milan,  on  Dec.  19  (his  festal 
day).  He  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he  embraced  the 
life  of  an  anchorite,  and  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the 
Homerites.  He  propagated  Christianity  among  the 
idolaters  of  Yemen,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  .152. 
There  is  a book  extant,  giving  some  details  of  part  of 
his  life,  entitled  : Too  tv  aytoiQ  liarpbc  t)p<Zv  T pt\ygv- 
riov  apxKTTia-^niTov  yivopirov  Tuppiov,  etc.  (Migne, 
Patrol.  Grcee.  lxxxvi,  6).  See  lloefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
G inh  ale , s.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Gregorius,  bar-Ahucn  (or  bar-Hemckus).  See 
Abul-fakaj. 

Gregory  (1),  an  Irish  prelate,  was  elected  to  the 
see  of  Dublin,  and  went  immediately  to  England,  where 
he  received  his  tirst  orders  as  bishop,  from  Roger,  bish- 
op of  Salisbury,  Sept.  24, 1121,  and  was  consecrated  in 
the  following  October.  After  he  had  presided  thirty- 
one  years  over  his  see,  the  archicpiscopal  dignity  was 
conferred  upon  him,  at  the  Council  of  Kells.  lie  died 
Oct.  8,  1161.  See  D’ Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A bps.  of 
Dublin , p.  41. 

Gregory  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop  of 
Dunkcld  in  1169.  How  long  he  sat  is  unknown.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  73. 

Gregory  (8),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Ross 
in  1161.  He  died  in  1195.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops,  p.  18-1. 

Gregory  (4),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Brech- 
in in  1242.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  158. 

Gregory  I,*  ok  Armenia  (surnamed  the  Mmni- 
gonian),  brother  and  successor  of  llamazasb,  having 
been  given  as  a hostage  to  the  Arabians  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  was  sent  back  into  his  own 
country  in  659,  to  govern  it,  with  the  title  of  a patri- 
arch. He  relieved  Bagdad  from  its  caliphs  until  the 
year  679,  when  he  made  himself  independent.  But 
four  years  later  he  perished,  in  683,  in  an  encounter  with 
the  Khazars,  who  had  crossed  the  Caucasus  and  in- 
vaded Armenia.  He  erected  several  buildings,  among 
which  the  monastery  of  Aruj,  near  Erivau,  and  the 
monastery  of  Elivard  are  particularly  distinguishable. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirule,  a.  v. 

Gregory  II,  of  Armenia  (surnamed  Vgaiascr  or 
itartyrophilus),  a patriarch  of  Armenia,  the  son  of 
Gregory  Magisdros,  died  in  1105,  at  Garmir-Yaukh, 


• Strictly,  Gregory  II.  Sec  Gruoobv  the  Illuminator.  , 


near  Khcsfln.  He  was  educated  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  and  made  great  progress  both  in  science 
and  languages.  He  inherited,  in  1058,  the  government 
of  the  duchy  of  Mesopotamia.  But  neither  that  dig- 
nity, nor  the  favor  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople  could  make  him  attached  to  a secular 
life.  He  separated  himself  from  his  wife,  sold  all  his 
goods,  distributing  the  money  among  the  unfortunate, 
and  consecrated  himself  to  the  monastic  life.  Gregory 
is  less  remarkable  as  an  administrator  than  as  a pro- 
tector of  letters.  He  gathered  about  him  Greek  and 
Syrian  scholars,  whom  he  charged  with  translating  a 
large  number  of  works,  written  in  their  own  languages. 
These  versions  were  revised  by  Armenian  scholars,  who 
improved  their  style.  The  patriarch  himself  put  his 
hand  u|x>n  a translation  of  a martyrology.  Sec  Hoefer, 
A'ouc.  Biog.  Genirule , s.  v. 

Gregory  III,  ok  Armenia  (named  Bahuivuxi, 
and  surnamed  the  small  Vgaiascr  or  Martgrophilus), 

' was  bom  in  1092.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle  Basil,  he 
| was  consecrated  patriarch  in  1118,  in  conformity  with 
the  dispositions  which  were  made  by  Gregory  II.  But 
several  bishops  found  fault  with  the  new  patriarch  as 
too  young,  and  refused  to  recognise  him.  One  among 
( them,  David  of  Aghthamar,  was  consecrated  patriarch 
at  the  Council  of  Droroi-Vaukh.  But  this  usuqvuiou 
was  condemned  in  a council  convocalod  in  1114  by 
Gregory  III,  and  composed  of  two  thousand  live  hun- 
dred bishojw  and  doctors,  who  established  the  principle 
that  for  the  election  of  a patriarch  in  the  future  it 
should  be  necessary  to  have  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  four  archbishops.  Gregory  lived  in  good  under- 
standing with  the  Romish  Church,  and  died  in  1166, 
having  arranged  that  his  brother,  Nurses  IV,  should 
become  his  successor.  He  left  hymns,  which  are  very 
i well  written,  anil  which  are  still  sung  in  the  solemnities 
of  the  Armenian  Church.  See  Hoefer,  A’oue.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

Gregory  IV,  ok  Armenia  (surnamed  Dgha,  i.  e. 
“the  child”),  succeeded  to  his  uncle  Nurses  IV  in  1173. 
He  gained  the  admiration  of  his  people  by  his  imposing 
1 manners.  Being  charged  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
: nenua  to  renew  the  offer  of  uniting  the  churches  of 
' Armenia  and  Greece,  he  convoked  a council  at  Tarsus 
• in  1178,  but,  on  account  of  disputes  between  the  parties, 
the  projected  union  failed  of  consummation.  Gregory 
IV  died  in  1193,  leaving,  Odanaver  Ogkg  (poetical  lam- 
entation), on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in 
1187 : — six  Letters,  which  were  addressed  by  him  to  the 
emperor  Manuel,  and  the  letter  of  convocation  for  the 
Council  of  Hrhomgla.  See  Hoefer,  A'oue.  Biog.  Gent- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Gregory  V,  OK  Armenia  (surnamed  Mansug,  i.  c. 
“ the  young,”  and  Kahavrj,  “ he  who  falls  from  on 
high  "),  succeeded  his  uncle,  Gregory  IV,  in  July,  1193, 
although  vet  quite  young.  After  having  administered 
his  office  about  one  year,  he  conducted  himself  in  such 
a manner  as  to  make  himself  odious  to  the  nobility  as 
well  as  to  the  clergy.  He  was  accused  before  Ix“o  II, 
and  was  put  in  the  fortress  of  Gobidarh.  He  died  in 
1195.  See  Hoefer,  A’our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gregory  VI,  ok  Armenia  (surnamed  A bimd \ 
nephew  of  Gregory  III,  was  elected  after  the  deposition 
of  Gregory  V.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Armenia,  awl 
particularly  the  monks,  refused  to  recognise  him,  be- 
cause the  place  of  his  residence,  the  strong  castle  of 
Hrhomgla  in  Cilicia,  or  Little  Armenia,  was  too  far 
away  from  them.  They  chose  as  their  patriarch  Hasil 
of  Ani.  When  the  persecution  of  the  Armenians  by 
the  Greeks  had  broken  out,  Gregory  VI  vainly  tried  to 
bring  back  the  emperor  Alexis  to  principles  of  toler- 
ance. Under  his  patriarchate  the  Armenian  Church 
had  a good  understanding  with  that  of  Rome.  lie  died 
in  1202.  Sec  Hoefer,  A’our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gregory  VII,  of  Armenia  (surnamed  .4  narar- 
zetsi),  was  proposed  as  successor  to  Jacob  I in  1287, 
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but  hi*  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Church  was  so  great  that  in  his  stead  were  elected 
Constantine  II,  and  afterwards  Stephen  IV.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter,  who  was  a captive  in  Egypt,  Oreg- 
on’ was  appointed  to  fill  his  place  in  1294.  The  resi- 
dence of  his  predecessors  at  Hrhomgla  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mamelukes,  and  so  Gregory  VII  selected 
his  seat  in  Cilicia.  His  tendencies  to  substitute  the 
Roman  liturgy  for  the  rites  of  the  Armenian  Church 
were  regarded  with  disfavor  by  ibe  monks  of  Great 
Armenia,  who  begged  him  to  abstain  from  such  unpopu- 
lar innovations.  Having  taken  the  part  of  the  prince 
Sera  pad  against  king  Thoroa,  Sempad’s  brother,  he 
crowned  him  in  1297,  and  placed  him  in  subjection  to 
the  pope.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Gregory  occu- 
pied himself  mostly  with  the  reunion  of  the  Armenian 
and  Roman  churches.  He  died  in  1306.  See  llocfer, 
.Vour.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 


forced  from  him  all  that  they  could  get.  Shah  Abbas 
required  of  him  an  enormous  sum,  and  delivered  him 
to  hia  ministers,  who  put  him  to  torture,  in  order 
to  force  him  to  disclose  his  treasures.  Under  protest 
the  patriarch  retired  to  Van,  and  then  to  Amid,  where 
he  died  of  grief  in  1606.  The  patriarchal  scat,  having 
remained  vacant,  was  taken  again  by  Mclchisedcch. 
Sec  Hoefer,  A'ouv.  Bing.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gregory  VII,  of  Romk  (Autipope).  See  Bouk- 
din,  Mal’bice. 

Gregory  of  Huntingdon,  a monk  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, so  called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  Hunting- 
donshire, was  bred  a Benedictine  monk  at  Ramsey, 
where  he  became  prior  or  vice-abbot,  a place  he  de- 
served, being  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time 
in  the  languages.  lie  wrote  many  comments  on  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  was  proficient  in  He- 
brew by  constant  conversing  with  the  Jews.  When 


Gregory  VIII,  of  Armenia  (sumamed  Khand-  the  latter  were  driven  from  the  kingdom,  he  purchased 


soghud),  succeeded  Jacob  III  in  1411.  He  was  a monk 
before  his  election.  The  inhabitants  of  Sis,  who  had 
poisoned  his  predecessor,  made  a conspiracy  against 
their  new  chief,  and  were  punished  by  the  chief  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  Cilicia,  but  roused  themselves  again  in 
1413,  deposing  tlie  patriarch,  and  putting  him  in  a for- 
tress, where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  See  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Bing.  GBUrule,  s.  v. 

Gregory  IX,  of  Armenia  (sumamed  Mousapt- 
giants),  succeeded  Joseph  III  in  1440  as  patriarch. 
Cilicia  had  been  continually  invaded  at  that  time  by 
different  enemies,  on  which  account  some  of  the  bishops 
wished  to  establish  the  patriarchal  seat  in  a different 
part  of  the  empire,  less  exposed  to  danger,  and  projKised 
to  transfer  the  sec  of  Sis  to  the  monastery  of  Echmi- 
adzin. But  as  Gregory  would  not  consent,  they  began 
to  attack  him  on  account  of  his  election,  which,  in  fact, 
had  taken  place  in  a small  assembly.  Accordingly  seven 
hundred  bishops  and  doctors  united,  in  1441,  at  Ech- 
miadzin, under  the  presidency  of  Zacliarias,  bishop  of 
Havuts-Tharha,  and  elected  Gurragas,a  monk  of  Kha- 
rabasd,  in  the  province  of  Khadchperuni.  The  latter 
established  himself  at  Echmiadzin,  while  Gregory  con- 
tinued in  the  city  of  Sis,  being  recognised  only  bv  the 
inhabitants  of  Cilicia.  He  died  in  1447.  See  Hoefer, 
A oar.  Bing.  Generate , a.  v. 

Gregory  X,  of  Armenia  (sumamed  htagovetsi), 
was  elected  patriarch,  in  1443,  to  succeed  Gurragas, 
whom  Zacharias,  bishop  of  Havuts-Tharha,  had  de- 
posed. Yacoub  Bey,  of  Erivan,  governor  of  Armenia, 
imposed  on  him  a heavy  tribute,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  Gregory  from  finding  the  means  to  repair 
the  patriarchal  church.  He  died  in  1462.  Sec  Hoe- 
fer, A 'oue.  Biog.  Generate. , a.  v. 

Gregory  XI,  ok  Armenia,  was  elected  patriarch 
in  1536,  after  the  death  of  Sarkis  III.  He  died  in  1541, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  V.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gregory  XII,  or  Armenia,  succeeded  Michael  of 


many  of  their  literary  treasures  for  his  monastery  nt 
Ramsay,  an  institution  which  exceeded  any  other  of 
the  kind  in  England  for  its  fine  library,  rich  now  espe- 
cially in  Hebrew  books.  Two  hundred  years  after,  a 
monk  of  the  same  monastery,  John  Yong,  added  yet 
more  to  the  library  of  his  school.  Gregory  was  prior 
of  Ramsey  for  thirty -eight  years,  flourishing  under 
Henry  III,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  about 
1280.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall), 
ii,  101. 

Gregory,  Caspar  Robue,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  17, 1824.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  by  his  (brother,  Henry  D. ; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1843; 
taught  nearly  two  years  in  private  families;  graduated 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1847 ; was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  5, 1848 : 
then  taught  a year,  and  was  ordained  nil  evangelist  by 
the  same  presbytery,  May  20, 1849.  His  first  field  of 
labor  was  as  a missionary  to  the  Choctaw  Indians  at 
Spencer  Academy,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  1860  he 
left  the  mission  on  account  of  ill-hcalth.  He  next  sup- 
plied the  church  at  Oneida,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from 
April  20, 1851,  until  installed  ns  its  pastor,  Feb.  9, 1852, 
continuing  his  labors  until  1862;  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  May  12, 1864, 
and  was  released  Oct.  7,  1873,  immediately  becoming 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 
He  died  there,  Feb.  26,  1882.  l)r.  Gregory'  was  an  ear- 
nest man,  his  preaching  of  a high  quality,  and  as  a pro- 
fessor was  devoted  and  faithful.  See  A'ecrol.  Report  of 
Princeton  TheoL  Bern.  1882,  p.  46. 

Gregory,  Henry,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  born  Sept.  22, 1803,  at  Wil- 
ton, Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Hobart 
College  in  1826;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1829,  and  pres- 
byter in  1831;  officiated  first  in  Moravia,  N.  Y. ; was 
called  to  Calvary  Church,  Homer,  in  1833;  went  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  Menomonee  Indians,  near  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  in  1836;  returned  to  Homer  in  1838,  and  two  years 


Sebastopol  as  patriarch  in  1562.  lie  died  in  1573.  and  after  was  elected  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Syracuse, 


was  succeeded  by  Stephen  VL  Sec  Hoefer,  A 'our. 
Bing.  Ginfrale,  s.  v. 

Gregory  XIII,  of  Armenia,  was  born  at  Edessa. 
As  he  was  in  possession  of  a large  fortune,  the  patri- 
arch Mclchisedcch  and  his  coadjutor,  David,  offered  to 
transfer  to  him  their  dignity,  if  he  would  consent  to  pay 
their  debts.  Serapiou  (the  former  name  of  Gregory 
XIII)  went  to  Jnulfa  (near  Ispahan)  in  1G02,  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  patriarch  the  conditions  of  the  arrange- 
ment, but  could  not  settle  anything.  Some  inhabitants 
of  that  city  took  him  to  Echmiadzin,  and  elected  him 
patriarch,  Aug.  14, 1603.  That  dignity  caused  Gregory 
the  loss  of  hi*  fortune.  The  Turks,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  being  driven  out  of  Armenia  by  the  troops  of 
shah  Abbas,  requested  the  payment  of  all  debts.  Mel- 
shisedech  being  insolvent,  they  seized  his  successor,  and 


N.  Y. ; became  the  first  rector  of  St.  James’s  Free  Church, 
in  the  same  city%  in  1848,  but  resigned  in  1857  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health ; subsequently  accepted  the 
presidency’  of  I)e  Yeaux  College  at  Suspension  Bridge, 
remaining  in  that  position  two  y-cars,  when  lie  estab- 
lished the  Church  Jkiok  Depository  nt  Syracuse.  He 
died  there,  April  5,  1866.  In  connection  with  the  free 
church  system,  Dr.  Gregory  published,  in  1850,  a tract 
on  the  Christian  Tenth.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev. 
July,  1866,  p.  311. 

Gregory,  John,  an  English  churchman  of  the  17th 
century,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  nt  Amcrslmm, 
Buckinghamshire,  Nov.  10,  1607.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  for  many  years 
he  studied  sixteen  hours  a day.  He  became  an  ex- 
quisite linguist  and  general  scholar,  his  modesty  setting 
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the  greater  lustre  to  his  learning.  He  wrote  notes  on  j 
Dr.  Ridley's  book  of  Cicil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law.  He 
was  chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  thence  preferred 
prebendary  of  Chichester  and  Sarum.  He  died  at  Kid- 
lington,  Oxfordshire,  in  1616.  His  Opera  Posthuma  ' 
are  faithfully  set  forth  bv  John  Gurgain.  Sec  Fuller, 
Worthies  of  England  (eel.  Nuttnll),  i,  208 ; Allibonc,  Diet, 
of  Brit.  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Gregory,  Samblak,  a Russian  prelate,  was  a na- 
tive of  Bulgaria,  and  became  metropolitan  of  Kiev  in 
1414.  He  went  to  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1418, 
riuI  died  the  year  following.  It  is  certain  that  this 
prelate  wns  a Catholic,  for  his  name  is  found  in  one 
of  the  ancient  liturgies.  The  library  of  the  synod  of 
Moscow  is  in  possession  of  twenty-seven  Discourses  of 
this  metropolitan.  See  lloefer,  Xouc.  Diop.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Greiling,  Johann  Christoph,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  23,  1765.  He  was 
preacher  in  1797  in  Saxony,  in  1805  superintendent  at 
Aschersleben,  and  died  April  3,  1840.  He  wrote,  IHe 
Biblischen  Frauen  (Lcipsic,  1814,  2 vols.): — Das  Leben 
Jesu  run  Xuzareth  (Halle,  1813): — i'eber  die  Urcerf  te- 
sting der  ajtostolischen  Christengemeine  (1819)  : — \'ersuch 
iiber  das  wechselseitige  Yerhallniss  des  Staats  und  der 
K ire  he  (1802): — Xeue  praklische  Muterialien  zum  Kan- 
zelcortrag  (1798-1804,  C vols.):  — Neueste  Materialism 
(1821-27,  6 vols.) : — A nttsr  art  rape  (1805).  See  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  162,  550 ; ii,  18,  20, 25,  66, 125, 
164  ; Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  465.  (B.  I’.) 

Greith,  Karl  Johann,  a Roman  Catholic  doctor 
of  theology  and  prelate,  was  born  in  1807  at  Rapperswyl. 
In  1863  ho  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Gall,  the  second  after 
the  foundation  of  that  diocese.  He  died  May  17,  1882. 
He  wrote,  IHe  deutsche  Mystik  im  Prediper-Orden  con 
1250-1350  (Freiburg,  1860)  :—Geschichte  der  altirischen  • 
Kirche  (ibid.  1867): — Der  heiligt  Gallos,  der  A pastel : 
.4  lemaimiens  (St.  Gall,  1865) : — Licht  uml  Becht  zur  IVr- 
theidipung  seiner  bischOjiichen  Pflichtstellung  (Einsic- 
delu,  1874).  (».  P.) 

Gremiald,  an  episcopal  ornament  for  the  breast, 
lap,  and  shoulders;  originally  a plain  towel  of  tine  linen, 
used  in  ordination  to  protect  the  sacred  vestments  from 


Ftencli  Grcmiate  of  Pnrple  Silk  (of  the  16th  ccntnry). 


nnv  drops  of  unction  that  might  fall  in  the  act  of  anoint-  ; 
ing  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  In  later  times  it  > 
was  made  of  silk  or  damask,  to  match  the  cpisco|>al 
rest  moots,  and  was  used  in  certain  French  dioceses  both 
at  solemn  and  high  mass. 

Grenvil,  William  i>e,  an  early  English  prelate,  \ 
was  born  of  a noble  family  in  Cornwall ; became  canon 
of  York,  dean  of  Chichester,  chancellor  of  England  un- 
der king  Edward  I,  and  finally  archbishop  of  York.  His 
confirmation  to  this  last  preferment  was  delayed  until 
be  had  paid  the  pope  nine  thousand  five  hundred  marks, 
which  reduced  him  to  such  poverty  that  he  had  to  be 


relieved  by  the  clergy  of  his  province.  He  had  this’ 
compensation — he  was  consecrated  by  the  very  hands 
of  jsi|>e  Clement  V.  He  highly  favored  the  Templars, 
but  |KT9ons  so  greatly  opposed  as  they  were  by  the  pope 
and  Philip  of  France  bad  more  fear  of  losing  than  hope 
of  gaining  by  his  friendship.  He  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Vienna  (1311),  where  he  had  a high  place 
assigned  him.  He  died  at  Cawood  in  1315,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  leaving  the  repu- 
tation of  an  able  statesman  and  a good  scholar.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  309. 

Grenz,  Adam,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  at  Rochlitz  in  1700.  He  studied  at  Leipsic. 
was  preacher  in  1728,  and  died  at  Dresden,  April  22, 
1773,  leaving,  Lucubratio  Theologica  in  Job.  n'x,  48,  4*.* 
(I/eipsic,  1789): — De  Aj)ocrisiariis  (1748): — De  to  qui 
Major  est  Templo  ad  Matth.  xii,  6 (1752),  etc.  Sec 
Dietmann,  Chursachsische  Priester;  Jdcher,  AUgemei- 
nes  Gelehrten-I^rikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i.  613.  (B.P.) 

Greswell,  Edward,  an  English  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er, was  bom  at  Manchester  in  1797.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a fellow,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  Corpus  Christi  College.  He  devoted  his  life 
chiefly  to  theological  literature.  He  died  at  Oxford, 
June  29, 1869.  Among  his  more  important  publica- 
tions are,  Erjwsitions  of  the  Parables  and  other  Parts 
of  the.  Gosjtels  (1834.  1835,5  vols.): — Prolegomena  ad 
Harmonium  Ecangelicam : — Dissertations  ujxw  the 
Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a llarmouy  of  Gospels 
(2d  ed.  1837,  5 vols.) : — Fasti  Temporis  Catholics  (1852, 
5 vols.).  Sec  A ppleton's  A oxer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Gretsch,  Adrian,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
was  born  at  Vienna,  Oct.  11, 1752.  He  joined  the  Bene- 
dictines in  1770,  was  in  1784  professor  of  theology  at 
Vienna,  in  1796  dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  and 
died  Oct.  28,  1826,  leaving  eight  volumes  of  Sermons. 
Sec  During,  Die  gelrhrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.v.; 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  113.  (B.  P.) 

Greuter,  Matthikc,  a reputable  French  engraver, 
was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1566,  and  acquired  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  in  his  native  city.  He  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  settled  permanently,  and  executed  a number 
of  plates,  among  which  arc  the  following:  The  Virgin 
Seated,  with  the  Infant  Jesus  and  St.John ; Mary  Mag- 
dalene Sitting.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1638.  See  lloefer. 
Xouc.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v.;  S|H>oner,  Bug.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A its,  s.  v. 

Greuze,  Jkan  BAt*TtsTK,an  eminent  French  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Tourous  (Burgundy)  in  1726,  and  stud- 
ied under  Grandon.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  produced 
bis  celebrated  picture  of  The  Father  Exjdaining  the 
Scriptures  to  his  Children,  which  at  once  established 
bis  reputation.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved 
by  eminent  French  artists.  He  died  at  Paris,  March 
21,  1805.  Sec  Hoofer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Generate,  &.  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Grew,  Obadiah,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Atherston,  November,  1607,  in  the  parish  of 
Manceter,  Warwickshire,  and  educated  at  Balliol  C«d- 
lege,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  1635;  became  min- 
ister of  the  great  parish  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry : was 
ejected  at  the  Restoration  for  nonconformity;  and  died 
in  1698.  He  publishes!  some  Sermons  (1663): — ami 
Meditations  tijxm  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (1678). 
See  Chalmers.  Hug.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  .4  uthors,  s.  v. 

GriaL  J can.  a Spanish  canonist,  who  flourished  in 
the  second  part  of  the  ICth  century,  is  known  as  the 
editor  of  Isidori  I!  is/  miens  is  Opera  (Madrid.  1599).  See 
Winer,  llandbuch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  917 ; Antouii  Biblio- 
theca Hispanica ; J ocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lcrikon. 
s.  v.  (EL  P.) 

Grier,  John  Ferguson,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Deep  Run,  Pa.,  in  1784.  He 
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graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1803  with  the 
tint  honors  of  his  class;  studied  theology  privately; 
was  licensed  by  the  New  Castle  Presbytery  in  1810;  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  at  ltcading  in  1814,  and 
tlied  June  26, 1829.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  A mtr. 
Fvlfii/,  iii,  467. 

Grier,  John  Nathan  Coldwell,  D.D.,a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  June  8, 1792, at  the  Forks  of  the 
Brandywine,  Pa.  In  1809  he  graduated  from  Dickinson 
College;  subsequently  studied  theology  with  his  father, 
Her.  Nathan  Grier;  was  licensed  by  the  New  Castle  Pres- 
bytery, April  7, 1812,  and  engaged  in  preaching  to  vacant 
churches  in  Delaware.  In  1814  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  pastor  at  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,  and  after  a long 
and  fruitful  ministry  there,  he  resigned  in  1873,  ami  re- 
tired to  his  farm.  He  died  at  New  Castle,  Sept.  12, 1880. 
Sec  New  York  Observer,  ScpU  23, 1880.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Griesinger,  Georg  Friedrich  von,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  March  16, 1734.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1760  deacon  at  Stuttgart,  j 
in  1786  member  of  consistory,  in  1799  doctor  of  theol-  i 
ogy,  and  died  April  27,  1828,  leaving,  De  Deceit/ in  Re-  , 
tlabilUionis  Generis  llumani  (Tubingen,  17f>8): — De 
Commotlis  A nyelorum  Bonorum  ex  Ojiere  Redemptionis  \ 
(1766) : — Theologies  Doymatica  (1825): — Jni/iti  Theolo- 
’jitT  M oralis  (1826): — Einlcitung  indie  Schr\ften  ties 
neuen  Hu  tides  (1799): — Ueber  die  Authentic  tier  alttesta- 
meiitlichen  Schriflen  ( 1 80-1 ) : — Ueber  den  I'cntateuch 
(1806): — Die  fiiinmtliehen  Schriflen  ties  alien  uwl  neuen 
Testaments  (1824).  Sec  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutsehlands , s.  v. ; Winer,  llandbuch  der  Theol,  I.i/,  i, 
77, 78, 82, 389 ; ii,  297.  (B.  P.) 

Griesinger,  Johann  Burchard,  a Lutheran 


| but  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a member  of 
the  Established  Church;  finished  his  under-graduate 
career,  ami  gained  a fellowship  in  1811,  which  he  held 
until  1829,  when  he  became  rector  of  Clonfeaclc,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh.  On  Jan.  1,  1864,  he  was  conse- 
crated Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe. 
He  died  at  the  University  Club,  Dublin,  April  5,  i860. 
Sec  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  July,  1866,  p.324. 


Griffin,  Nathaniel  Herrick,  D.I).,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Southampton,  I_  I..  Dec.  28. 
1814.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in 
1834 ; a|>ent  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary ; was  a tutor  in  his  alma  mater  in  1836-37 ; be- 
came thereafter  stated  supply  successively  at  Wcst- 
hampton,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Franklin ; was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  June  27, 1839;  was  pastor  at  Delhi ; acted  as 
assistant  professor  in  Williams  College  (1841-42),  and  as 
a teacher  in  Brooklyn  (1843-46),  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Williams  College  (1840-63),  of  Greek  (1853- 
57),  a teacher  in  Williamstown,  Moss.  (1857-68),  libra- 
rian there  (1868-76),  and  diet l in  thnt  place,  Oct.  16, 
1876.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol^Sem.  1881, 
p.  99.  r 

Griffith,  David,  D.I).,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1742.  His 
father  was  a native  of  Wnles,  who  came  to  America  in 
early  life,  settling  on  a farm  on  the  East  Kivcr.  After 
preliminary  study  in  his  native  city,  David  went  to 
England  and  graduated  in  London  as  a student  of 
medicine.  About  1763  lie  returned  to  America,  and 
began  practice  in  the  interior  of  the  province  of  New 
York.  A few  years  after  he  studied  theology,  went  to 
England,  was  admitted  to  orders  in  August,  1770;  soon 


when  lie  entered  the  American  army  ns  chaplain  of  the 
3d  Virginia  Kcgimcut,  remaining  until  the  close  of 
1779.  In  1780  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Alexandria,  Va.  Throughout  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  General 
Washington,  who  was  his  parishioner  for  a number  of 
years.  It  is  reported  that  he  was  the  first  clergyman 
to  propose  a convention  for  the  independent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  after  the  Revolution.  In  May,  1785, 
lie  was  a memtwr  of  the  first  convention  that  met  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  under  the  act  of  incorporation ; and  he 
was  appointed  a delegate  to  the  ensuing  General  Con- 


vention. In  May  of  that  year  he  was  chosen  bishop. 


preacher  of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  17,  1638,  at  after  was  sent  to  Gloucester  County,  N .J  ,,asa  missionary 
worms.  Being  blind  from  his  third  year,  ho  did  not  0f  tj,e  f,,r  (he  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 

begin  bis  studies  until  the  age  of  nineteen.  lie  went  foreign  Parts.  From  the  close  of  1771  until  May,  1776, 
to  the  universities  of  Strasburg  and  Jena,  and  settled  j)C  was  rector  of  Shelburne  Parish,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. , 
in  1686  at  Kdnigsberg,  where  he  became  famous  as  a 
preacher.  He  died  July  15, 1701,  leaving,  De  Concept u 
Quidi/a/ivo  Iminutubilitatis  Dei: — De  Genuiiui  Xominis 
Tetragrammati.  See  Iloefer,  Four.  Ring.  Giue rale,  s.  v. 

Griffet,  Hkxki,  a French  Jesuit  and  court-prcacher, 
was  bom  at  Moulins,  Oct.  9, 1698,  and  died  at  Brussels, 

Feb. 22, 1771,  leaving,  among  other  works,  /.’Annie  <lu 
Chre/ien  (Paris,  1747,  18  vola.): — Exercise  de  1'itli  fumr 
la  Communion  (ibid.  1748) Sermons  (Liege,  1767,  4 
vola.).  Sec  None.  Diet,  /list.;  J ocher,  A llyemeines 
Gelehilen  - Lexihon,  s.  v. ; Qucrard,  France  l.itt it  ali  c ; 

Licbtenl>erger,  Fncydop.  ties  Sciences  Reliyieuses,  s.  v.; 

Iloefer,  .Your.  /Hoy.  Genirtde,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Griffi  (Lnt.  Gryphius),  Lkonakdo, 
an  Italian  prelate,  was  bum  at  Milan 
in  1437,  In  1478  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Guhbio,  and  five  years  afterwards 
was  transferred  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Bcuevcuto.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1485,  leaving  (in  the  collection  of 
Muratori,  Scriptores  Rerum  Ztalica- 
rum,  xxv,  465)  a small  piece  of  poe- 
try in  hexameter,  which  narrates  the 
exploits  of  Braccio  de  Peronse  with 
Aquila.  See  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Rioy.  Ge- 
nirtde, s.  v. 

Griffin,  in  Greek  mythology,  was 
a fabulous  animal,  in  size  like  a lion, 
with  four  clawy  feet,  two  wings,  and 
the  hooked  bill  of  an  eagle.  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  Oriental  conception. 

This  fantastic  creature  is  the  centre 
of  a rare  circle  of  myths,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Hesiod  and  Herodotus 
as  the  guard  of  the  gold  in  the  innermost  of  northern 
Europe,  which  the  one-eyed  Arimaspes  stole. 

Griffin.  Henry,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom 
July  10,  1786.  He  was  originally  a Roman  Catholic, 


A Team  of  Griffin*  Attached  to  n Car  of  Apollo. 

but  was  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a voyage  to 
England  for  consecration.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1789, 
lie  resigned  his  claim  to  the  office.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Aug.  3, 1789.  Dr.  Griffith  was  regarded  as 
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a sound  and  able  divine,  and  was  universally  esteemed. 
See  Sprague,  A totals  of  the.  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  270. 

Griffiths,  David,  a Welsh  Congregational  minis* 
ter,  was  l>orn  at  Glanmcilwch,  Carnargaushire,  Dec.  20, 
1792.  He  was  converted  when  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  studied  two  years  at  Neuaddlwyd  Academy, 
three  at  Wrexham  College,  and  three  at  the  Missionary 
College,  Gosport ; was  ordained  as  missionary  to  Mada- 
gascar, reaching  his  destination  in  1821.  lie  formed 
the  first  native  Christian  church  in  that  island,  but 
after  nearly  fifteen  years  of  labor,  when  the  mis- 
sionaries were  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  be  re- 
turned to  England.  Two  years  later  he  received  a let- 
ter from  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  permitting  him  to 
return  for  five  years,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  capacity 
of  a trader,  but  in  reality  a missionary.  He  was  again 
expelled  from  the  island,  and  after  travelling  on  sea 
and  land  about  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Comoro 
Isles,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1842,  and 
published  a history  of  Madagascar,  in  Welsh,  lit  1852 
he  established  a church  in  Kington,  Radnorshire. 
About  this  time,  learning  that  Madagascar  was  free  for 
mission  work,  he,  in  comj>any  with  Messrs.  Joseph  Free- 
man and  T.  W.  Mcller,  commenced  a new  and  improved 
translation  of  the  Iiiblc  into  the  Malagasy  language, 
and  finished  it  shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Machynlleth,  March  21,  1863.  Mr.  Griffiths  was 
emphatically  practical.  He  could  preach  in  three  lan- 
guages, ami  had  a good  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  French,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  Besides  his 
work  on  the  Malagasy  Bible,  he  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Madagascar,  The  Anxious  Inquirer,  Friend  of 
Sinners,  Come  to  Jesus,  It  is  I,  and  T realise  on  the  Pet- 
it rrection  ; corrected  former  translations  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  several  tracts;  corrected  and  enlarged 
former  works,  English  and  Malagasy  I Hct ionary ; Ma- 
lagasy and  English  Dictionary ; Vocabulary  of  Mala- 
gasy awl  English . Besides  his  History  of  Madagascar, 
lie  published,  A History  of  Madagasctir  Martyrs , in 
English  : — Malagasy  Grammar:  — Catechisms : — 
Hymn  Hook:  — Essay  on  Destiny:  — The  Poor  Ilich 
Man,  and  the.  Rich  Poor  Man,  and  several  Tracts.  Also 
left  ready  for  the  press,  Peep  of  Day,  and  Line  upon 
Line.  See  (Lend.)  Cong.  Year-Hook,  1864,  p.  21C. 

Grigg,  JosK.ru,  an  English  Presbyterian,  was  assis- 
tant minister  at  the  Silver  Street  Church,  l.ondon,  from 
1743  to  1747,  at  which  last  date  he  married  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Drew,  a lady  of  much  property,  and  retired 
to  St.  Albans,  where  he  preached  for  his  dissenting 
brethren  occasionally.  He  contributed  jxietienl  pieces 
to  several  works  between  1756  and  1765,  when  he  issued 
a small  tract  of  Hymns  on  Divine  Subjects.  These  were 
collected  in  a small  volume  by  Daniel  Sedgwick,  and 
published  in  1861.  Mr.  Grigg  died  at  Walthamstow, 
Oct.  29, 1768.  One  of  his  hymns,  written  when  he  was 
only  ten  years  old,  “Jesus!  and  shall  it  ever  be,”  is  still 
a favorite.  See  Gadsby,  Hymn  Writers,  p.  63. 

Griggs,  Leverett,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bora  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  Nov.  17,  1808.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1829,  was  engaged  for  a 
year  and  a half  in  teaching  at  Mount  Hope  Institute, 
near  Baltimore,  Md.,  studied  at  the  Andover  Theologi- 
cnl  Seminary  two  years,  and  acted  as  tutor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege for  the  same  length  of  time,  while  pursuing  his 
theological  studies  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  He 
was  ordained  at  North  Haven,  Oct.  30,  1833,  and  re- 
mained as  pastor  till  July  80,  1845,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Cha|>el  Street  Church  (now  Church  of  the 
Redeemer),  New  Haven.  After  supplying  the  pulpit 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  for  a time,  lie 
became,  in  1856,  pastor  of  the  Church,  where  he  con- 
tinued fourteen  years.  For  a time  he  acted  as  an  agent 
of  the  Western  College  Society.  His  home,  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  was  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  he  died 
there  Jan.  28, 1883.  The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
hehl  in  this  town  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that. 


as  a token  of  respect,  a vote  was  passed  exempting  his 
property  from  taxation.  Sec  The  Congregatiowtlisl, 
Feb.  8,  1883.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Grille  (1),  a metal  screen,  to  enclose  or  protect  any 
particular  spot,  locality,  shrine,  tomb,  or  sacred  orna- 
ment; (2)  a gate  of  metal  enclosing  or  protecting  the 
entrance  of  a religious  house  or  sacred  building ; (3)  the 
wicket  of  a monastery ; (4)  a small  screen  of  iron  liars 
inserted  in  the  door  of  a monastic  or  conventual  build- 
ing, in  order  to  allow  the  inmates  to  converse  with 
visitors,  or  to  answer  inquiries  without  opening  the 
door. 

Grillet,  Jkan,  a French  missionary,  one  of  the  first 
explorers  of  Guiana,  was  born  about  1630.  He  joined 
the  Jesuits,  and  was  sent  out  to  Guiana,  where  he  be- 
came superior  of  the  establishment  of  his  order  until 
the  English  squadron  destroyed  the  colony,  Oct.  22, 
1667.  In  1674  he  made  an  exploring  tour  through  a 
part  of  that  country,  of  which  on  his  return  to  France 
he  published  an  account.  Grillet  died  about  1676.  See 
Hoefer,  A ’our.  Hiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Grimaldi,  Agostino,  a Genoese  prelate,  third  son 
of  1-ambert.  prince  of  Monaco,  studied  belles-lettres  and 
theology,  and  became  a particular  friend  of  cardinals 
Bembo  and  Sadolet.  In  1505  he  was  elected  abbot  of 
Lcrins,  anil  assisted  in  1512  at  the  Council  of  Lateran. 
On  account  of  some  political  offence,  Francis  I deprived 
him  of  all  his  revenues  in  France.  Charles  V indem- 
nified him  by  giving  him  the  bishopric  of  Majorca  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Oristano ; he  had  even  designated 
him  to  pope  Clement  VII  as  cardinal,  but  Agostino  died 
before  his  promotion,  probably  of  poison,  April  12, 1532. 
There  are  extant  of  this  prelate  several  letters  to  illus- 
i trious  men  of  his  time.  Sec  Hoefer,  Souc.  Hiog.  Gbu- 
rale,  s.  V. 

Grimaldi,  Domenico,  a Genoese  prelate,  ws* 
born  in  1592,  being  the  son  of  Giambattista  Grimaldi, 
lord  of  Moutaldeo.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  army  when  pope  Pius  V appointed  him  commissary- 
general  of  the  galleys  of  the  Church,  in  w hich  capacity 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  11c 
: afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and  obtained  the  abbey 
of  Mont  Majour-les-Arles.  In  1581  Gregory  XIII  gave 
him  the  bishopric  of  Savona,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred, in  1584,  to  the  see  of  Cavaillo,  as  archbishop  and 
vice-legate.  He  persecuted  Protestants  with  rigor  and 
. cruelty.  He  dicil  in  1592.  Sec  Hoefer,  A'o«e.  Hiog. 
Glnerale,  s.  v. 

Grimaldi,  Geronimo,  a Genoese  statesman  and 

' prelate,  occupied  the  principal  offices  of  the  republic, 
and  accomplished  several  diplomatic  missions  with  suc- 
cess. After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  enteral  into  the 
ministry,  and  easily  attainal  the  first  dignities  of  the 
Church.  He  was  made  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St. 
Georgcs-in-Velatro.  He  obtained  afterwards  the  arch- 
bishopric pf  Bari,  and  then  that  of  Genoa,  where  he 
dial  in  1543.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Hiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Grimaldi,  Giovanni  Francesco  (callal  II  Ho- 
' lognese),  an  eminent  Italian  landscape  painter,  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1606,  and  studied  under  the  Caracci.  lie 
went  to  Rome  for  improvement,  and  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence. He  was  eroployal  by  Innocent  X in  the  Vati- 
can and  at  Monte  Cavallo.  He  was  invited  to  Paris 
by  cardinal  Mazarin,  and  was  cmploval  in  the  Louvre 
by  Louis  XIV.  On  returning  to  Rome  he  received 
numerous  commissions,  was  patronized  by  Alexander 
VII  and  Clement  IX,  was  twice  appointal  president  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  attainal  both  fame  and 
fortune.  One  of  his  best  works  was  the  Haptism  of 
Christ.  He  dial  in  1680.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Hiog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Hiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Grimaldi  Giuseppe  Maria,  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  born  at  Muncalicri  (Piedmont),  Jan.  3,  1754.  He 
studial  at  Turin,  entered  the  ministry,  aud  was  rc- 
| ceival  as  doctor  of  theology  in  the  university  at  Turin, 
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afterwards  went  to  Verceil,  in  1779,  and  was  appointed 
canon  of  the  cathedra!  there  in  1782.  In  1811  he  as- 
sisted at  the  Council  at  Paris, and  took  jwrt  in  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  revise  the  response  to  the  emperor, 
lie  died  Jan.  1,  1830.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bing.  Cine - 
rale,  s.  r. 

Grimaldi,  Nicolo,  a Genoese  prelate,  was  bom 
Dec.  6,  1645.  He  was  at  first  clerk  of  the  apostolic  cham- 
ber, and  superintendent  of  the  streets  and  roads  of  Home. 
In  1696  he  became  prefect  of  the  pontifical  almonry. 
After  having  made  good  use  of  these  different  employ- 
ments, he  left  them  to  become  secretary  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  bishops  ami  regulars,  in  1701.  Clement 
XI  made  him  cardinal,  May  17,  1706,  and  on  Sept.  14 
following  lie  was  made  legate  of  Bologna.  After  being 
prefect  of  the  Consultus  for  several  years,  he  passed  over, 
June  8,  1716,  to  the  order  of  the  cardinal  priests.  He 
diet!  Oct.  26,  1717,  leaving  an  immense  fortune.  See 
Iloefer,  Nouc.  Bing.  GiniruU , s.  v. 

Grimes,  L.  A.,  a distinguished  colored  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  a slave  at  the  South  in  1808.  While 
acting  as  a coachman  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  attract- 
ed the  attention  and  secured  the  friendship  of  the  late 
Kcv.  Dr.  Kolliu  H.  Neale,  then  a student  in  that  city. 
He  soon  became  a good  scholar  and  a most  acceptable 
preacher,  holding  for  twenty-five  years  the  pastorate  of 
a colored  Baptist  Church  in  Boston.  He  died  there, 
March  14, 1873.  Mr.  Grimes  took  a special  interest  in 
the  education  of  colored  men  as  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  for  several  years  was  one  of  the  most  useful  trustees 
of  the  Wayland  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C.  See  The 
Watchman,  March,  1873.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Grimm,  Heinrich  Adolph,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  1,  1747,  at  Siegcn,  in 
Prussia,  and  died  at  Duisburg,  Aug.  29, 1813,  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology.  He  published,  Jona  et  Obadia 
Oraeula  Sgriace  (Duisburg,  1805)  : — Chald.  Chresto- 
mathie  mil  sinew  rollsidndigen  Glossarium  (1801):  — 
Eregetische  Aufsatze  zur  A ufklarung  schtrienger  Stel- 
Icn  der  Schrifl  (1793): — Der  Prophet  Jonat  trklSrt 
(1789):  — Nahum  erkldrt , mil  Anmerkungen  (1790). 
See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  throl.  Lit.  i,  9, 54, 125, 192, 227, 
228 ; ii,  267 ; Ftlrsl.  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  343.  (B.  P.) 

G midrod,  Edmuxd, an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  in  Clay  Lane,  near  Rochdale,  Feb.  28,  1786. 
The  family  removed  to  Liver|>ool  when  Edmund  was 
young.  At  about  the  age  of  twenty,  when  assisting 
his  father  anti  brothers  in  the  erection  of  the  new  ex- 
change buildings  in  that  city,  he  had  a narrow  csca(>c 
from  instant  death.  In  1806  he  was  received  into 
the  ministry*,  and  henceforward  labored  on  some  of 
the  most  important  charges.  In  1826  a great  revival 
blessed  his  labors  in  Edinburgh ; in  1827,  with  Christian 
gentleness  and  firmness,  he  withstood  the  torrent  of 
opposition  at  Leeds  on  the  organ  question;  in  1832 
and  1833  he  was  secretary  of  the  conference;  in  1834 
was  president  of  the  Canadian  Conference  at  Kingston ; 
in  1834  and  1835,  while  stationed  at  Manchester,  he 
again  passed  through  a bitter  conflict.  In  1837  Grindrod 
was  elected  president  of  the  British  Conference  at  Leeds; 
in  1840  he  went  to  his  last  appointment,  fifth  London 
or  Lambeth  circuit;  in  April,  1841,  he  underwent  a se- 
vere surgical  operation,  and  died  May  1,  1842.  He 
wrote.  Insides  essays  in  periodicals,  and  several  sermons, 
published  collectively,  The  Duties,  Qualifications , and 
Encouragement t of  Clou-leader*  (Loud.  1831, 12mo) : — 
Compendium  of  the  hurt  and  Regulation t of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  (ibid.  1842,  8vo).  Sec  Wetl.  Meth.  Maga- 
zine, July,  August,  Septoml>er,  1846;  Stevenson,  City 
Road  Chapel,  p.318,347  ; Minute * of  the  British  Confer- 
ence, 1842 ; Smith,  Hist,  of  WetL  Methodism , iii,  462  sq. 

Grinfield,  Edward  William,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  scholar,  was  bom  in  1784.  He  commenced 
his  career  as  a writer  in  1818.  From  1827  to  1843  he 
published  little,  being  employed  during  that  time  on 
his  Sovum  Testamentum  HeUenislicum  (2  vols.  8vo),  the 


design  of  which  was  to  show  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  Scptuagint  and  the  Greek  Testament.  The 
next  five  years  were  spent  in  preparing  the  Scholia 
Hellenisticti  (2  vols.  8vo).  For  fifty  years  he  labored  to 
elevate  the  Septuagint  to  its  proper  place  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Hebrew  text.  To  this  end  he  collected 
all  the  various  editions  of  the  book,  and  all  the  litera- 
ture relating  to  them.  In  addition  to  the  alaive,  his 
publications  are,  .4n  Apology  for  the  Septuagint,  in 
which  its  claims  to  Biblical  and  canonical  authority  arc 
stated  and  defended  (1850,  8vo),  a number  of  sermons, 

' and  theological  and  other  treatises.  He  died  July  9, 

■ 1864.  See  Allibone,  Bid.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthurs, 
s.  v. 

Grinnell,  Daniel  T.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  the  most  of  his  ministry  being  spent  in  this  pas- 
torate. For  a long  time  he  was  a member  of  the  mis- 
sionary committee  of  his  diocese.  He  died  June  2, 

1868,  aged  fiftv-five  vears.  Sev  /’rot.  Episc.  Almanac, 

1869,  p.  109. 

Grischow,  Johann  Heinrich,  inspector  of  the 
Halle  Bible  Society,  was  bom  in  1685.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  devoted  his  talents  entirely  to 
i the  work  of  the  Bible  Society,  founded  by  the  marquis 
! of  Canstcin  (q.  v.),  and  died  at  Halle,  Nov.  6, 175*1.  He 
j translated  into  Latin  Bingham's  Christian  Antiquities 
; (1724,  10  vols.);  he  also  translated  from  the  German 
into  Latin  the  works  of  Spcncr,  Franeke,  Freylinghau- 
sen,  etc.  Sec  J ocher,  Allgemcinrs  Gelehrten-  Jcrikon, 
s.  v.;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  606.  (B.  P.) 

Griswold,  Rufus  Wii.mot,  D.D.,  a Baptist  min- 
ister and  writer,  who  was  born  Feb.  15, 1815,  at  Benson, 
Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  and  died  in  New  York,  Aug.  27,  1857, 
was  literary  manager  of  a number  of  journals  in  sev- 
eral of  tbe  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  such  as,  The 
New-  Yorker,  The  Brother  Jonathan,  and  The  New 
World;  in  1842  and  1843  editor  of  Grahams  Magazine ; 
and  from  August,  1850,  to  April,  1852,  conducted  the 
Intertuitiomil  Magazine.  Besides  these,  he  prepared 
numerous  works,  especially  The  Poets  of  America 
(1842),  etc.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A ul hors,  s.  v. ; Duvckinck,  Cyclop,  of  A mer.  Lit.  ii,  532. 

Grlthe-BtooL  See  Fkithstool. 

Grobe,  Joiiann  Samuel,  a Lutheran  theologian 
I of  Bavaria,  who  died  Dec.  23,  1837,  is  the  author  of, 
Christ liche  t/ausposlille  (Hildburgbausen,  1824-34,  3 
i vols.): — Ecanyelischer  Morgen-  und  A bendsegen  auf  alls 
Tage  tits  Jahres  (1829  ; 2d  enlarged  cd.  by  Teuscber. 
1857):  — Gebetbuch  Jur  fronane  und  christliche  Burger 
(1832,  2 vols.): — Benkwiirdigkriten  ausdem  I.eben  from- 
mer  Personae  (1822).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  ii,  138,  144,  863,  884,  396;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i, 
468.  (B.  P.) 

Groddeck,  Benjamin,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
; gouges  at  Llantzic,  was  born  there  in  1728,  ami  died 
June  8,  1776.  He  wrote,  Be  Necttsaria  Linguarum 
. Arabica  et  Hebraea  Connrxwne  (Wittenberg,  1746): 
— De  Natura  Bialedorum  ad  Linguam  J/ebraicam  et 
Arabicam  Applicala  (1747): — Be  Vero  Originum  II c- 
braarum  fonts  et  Utilitatc  (eod.) : — Be  Lingua;  I Zebra  a 
Aniiquitate  (Dantzic,  1750):  — Be  Litteris  llebraicis 
(1751)  : — De  Sensu  Scriptures  Sacra  (eod.) : — Be  Pundis 
llebraorum  (1753): — Be  Via  ad  Notitiam  Interiorcm 
Linguarum  Orient  a limn  Prasetiim  Hebraa  (1757):  — 
Be  Vera  Verborum  H 3 Natura  et  Indole  (1760): — De 
Usu  Vertirmum  Gracarum  Vet.  Test.  Ilermeneutico  et 
Ci-itico  (1763).  See  Meusel,  Gelehrtes  Deutschland ; 
Jocher,  Allgemrines  Gelehrten  - I.exikon,  s.  v. ; Siein- 
schncider,  Bibl.  Ilandbuch,  s.  v. ; F first.  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  344. 

! (B*  P.) 

Groddeck,  Gabriel,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Dantzic,  was  born  Jan.  7, 1672,  and  died  Sept. 
12,  1709.  He  wrote,  Be  Judais  Prajiutium  Attrahen- 
tibus  ad  1 Cor.  rii,  18 :—Spicilegium  Aliquot  IAbrorum 
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Anonymorum  et  Pseudonymoru m qui  Lingua  Rabbinica 
Partini  [mpressi , Partim  MS.  Reperiuntur  (reprinted 
in  David  Millius's  Cutalecta  Rabbinica , Utrecht,  1728) : 
De  Caremonia  Pulmarum  apud  Judaot  in  Petto  Ta- 
bernaculo  (Leipsic,  1G94 — Lingua  Graca  Matrum 
I.inguarum  Orientalium  non  esse  (1698): — l)e  Anno  el 
Die  Passionis  S.  Polycarpi  (1704).  See  Winer,  lland- 
buck  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  900;  FUrst,  Bibl.Jud.  i,  3-14 ; J ocher, 
A llgemeines  Gelehi  ten- Lexicon.  8.  v.  (B.  1*.) 

Groen  ( van  Prituterer),  Willkm,  a Dutch  states- 
man and  historian,  was  born  at  the  Hague,  Aug.  21, 
1801.  lie  studied  at  Leyden,  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  king  in  1827,  and  soon  afterwards  director  of  the 
royal  archives;  was,  in  the  Dutch  Parliament,  the  lead- 
er of  the  anti-revolutionary  party,  and  opposed  with 
great  zeal  the  separation  of  State  and  Church,  and  eman- 
cipation of  the  school  from  the  Church.  He  was  a 
Christian  statesman,  and  his  idea  was  that  Christianity 
should  he  the  basis  of  all  instruction,  since  the  school 
has  for  its  object  not  only  the  information,  but  also  the 
education,  of  the  individual.  He  has  often  been  called 
the  “ Dutch  Stahl,”  but  Groen  was  more  conspicuous  in 
his  position  towards  Home  than  Julius  Stahl  (q.  v.). 
Groen  died  May  19,  1876.  He  published,  Archives  ou 
Correspondauce  Inedite  de  la  Matson  d' Orange- Nassau 
(1840-55,  13  vols.) : — Hantlboek  der  Geschiedenis  van  het 
Vaderlantl  (Amsterdam,  1852) : — Maurice  et  Barnevelt , 
Etude  Hislorique  (Utrecht,  1875).  See  Cohen-Stuart, 
In  Memoriam  Groen  ran  Prituterer  ( Utrecht,  1876); 
Saint  Hilaire  in  the  Revue  Chritiennc  Kecrol.  p.  594  sq.; 
l.ichtenbergcr,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Rvligieuses,  s.  v. ; 
l’litt-llerzog,  ReuLEncyklop.  s.  v.  (II.  P.) 

Groesbeck,  Gkiiaku  i>k,  a French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1508.  He  was  first  dean  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Liege,  when  Robert  of  Berg,  prince-bishop,  resigned  his 
authority  in  his  favor.  July  22, 1563.  lie  successfully 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  William  of  Orange  into 
the  territory.  The  Jesuits,  whom  the  bishop  had  called 
for,  assisted  Groesbeck  largely  in  his  persecutions  of  the 
Calvinists,  and  made,  in  1569,  their  first  establishment 
at  Liege.  The  prelate  died  Dec,  28, 1580.  See  Iloefer, 
Sour.  Hiog.  Gene  rale,  8.  v. 

Grone,  Valentin,  a Homan  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  March  18, 1882,  dean  and  doctor  of 
theology,  is  the  author  of  Tetzel  und  Luther  (2d  ed. 
Soest,  1860) : — Begrijf  und  Bedeutung  com  Sacrament 
(1823): — Glaube  und  U’issenschafl  (I860): — .15ms  der 
Kirchengeschichte  (Hatislxm,  1869) : — Compendium  der 
Kirchengeschichte  (cod.)  : — Die  Papst-Geschichte  (2  vols. ! 
1864-66 ; 2d  ed.  1875).  See  Zuchold,  JJibl.  Theol.  i,  4G8. 
(B.  P.) 

Gros,  Nicolas  lk.  See  Nicolas. 

Gros,  PiKitRE  lk.  Sec  Pikriik. 

Gross.  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Wittenberg,  Sept.  30,  1602.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  preacher  and  pro- 
fessor at  Stettin,  general  su|>eriutendeut  of  Pomerania, 
and  died  at  Stargard,  July  17,  1673.  He  wrote,  Com- 
jtendium  Gramm.  Hebrttat : — Syllogc  Distinctionum 
Theol.: — De  Auctoritate  Pontificis  Romani: — De  Dis- 
sensu  Calcinianorum  ft  Lutheranorum : — De  Magnitu- 
dine  Adami.  See  Witte,  Memories  Theologorum;  Jo- 
cher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; FUrst,  JJibl. 
Jud.  i,  844.  (If.  I*.) 

Gross.  Johann  Georg,  a Swiss  theologian,  was 
born  at  Basle,  March  28, 1581.  He  studied  at  his  native 
place,  was  preacher  there  in  1598,  professor  of  theology 
in  1612,  and  died  Feb.  8,  1630.  He  wrote,  Disjt.  in 
Locum  /lab.  ii,  4 (1611):  — Klenchus  Controcersiarum 
de  Justifications  (cod.): — Libri  III  de  Christiana  Re- 
publica  (1612) : — Elenchus  Centlroe.de.  Paschate  Christ i 
(1613): — Refiutatio  Descensus  Local  it  Christi  ad  Inferos 
(1614):  — De  Beilis  Christianorum  et  de  Circumcisiont 
Christi  (cod.) : — Thesaurus  Concionum  Sacrorum  (16 1 6). 
Sec  J Ocher,  A llgemeines  G (lehr ten-l xxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Gross,  Johann  Mathias,  a Lutheran  theologiau 
of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  8,  1676.  He  studied  at 
Jena,  was  preacher  in  1698,  and  died  Dec.  11, 1748.  His 
writings,  numbering  twenty-eight,  are  given  by  During, 
Die  gelchrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.  Sec  also 
J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Grosse,  Johann  August  Ludwig,  a Protest- 
ant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  March  15,  1747, 
at  Barlebcn,  near  Magdeburg.  He  studied  at  Hallo, 
was  in  1774  teacher  at  Klosterbergen,  in  1779  preacher, 
and  died  Jan.  21,  1830.  He  published  sermons  and 
some  ascetical  writings.  See  During,  Die  gelehrteu 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Bandbuck  der 
theol.  Lit.  ii,  83, 193,  ‘202.  (B.  P.) 

Grosse,  Johann  Friedrich  August,  a Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Zerbst,  April  13, 
1778.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Halle,  was  pastor 
in  1813,  and  died  July  27,  1828.  He  published  some 
sermons.  Sec  During,  Die  gelthiien  Theologen  Deulsch- 
lands,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

GroBshain,  Geobo,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  1601.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Wit- 
tenberg, was  professor  at  Erfurt  in  1633,  court-preacher 
at  Weimar  in  1637,  and  died  Sept.  5,  1638,  leaving,  De 
Catholica  Judteorum  Conversione: — Epitome  Hermencv- 
tices  ad  S.  Script.  Interpretationem  : — De  Ctmsilio  Pads 
ad  Dan.  iv,  24 : — De  Conversione  Judaorum  ad  Rom.xi, 
25, 26.  See  Binder,  De  Vita  et  Mentis  G.  Grosthamii; 
Jucher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Ixxikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Grossmann,  Christian  Gottlob  Lbrrbcht,  a 
Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  9, 1783. 

| He  studied  at  Jena,  was  in  1808  preacher  at  Priessnitz. 
j near  Naumburg,  in  Saxony,  in  1823  general  su|>crinten- 
| dent  at  Altcnburg,  in  1829  professor  of  theology  and 
preacher  at  Leipsic,  and  died  June  29, 1857.  He  wrote, 
De  Ascetis  Judteorum  Veterum  (Altcnburg,  1833) : — De 
' Procurators  ParaboUi  J.  Christi  ex  re  Prorinciali  Illu- 
strala  (Leipsic,  1824) : — Quasi iones  Philtmev  (1829) : — 
De  Judteorum  Disci plina  A rcarti  (1833  - 34,  2 parts) : 
— De  Philosophies  Stultlucteorum  (1836-38,3  parts):— 
Philnnis  Judtei  Anecdoton  Grxecum  (1856).  He  also 
published  n number  of  sermons.  See  Winer,  BiU. 
Theol.  i,  140,  248,  622;  ii,  19,  171,  172,  174,  176,  177; 
Fllrst,  Bill.  Jud.  i,  344 ; Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  470  sq. 
(B.  1».) 

Grosvenor,  Cyrus  Pitt,  LL.D.,  a distinguished 
Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Grafton,  Mass.,  Oct.  18, 
1793.  He  studied  first  at  New  Salem  Academy,  after- 
wards Leorrctte,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1818,  and  then  taught  three  years  as  principal  in  an 
academy  at  Haverhill,  and  as  preceptor  in  Amherst 
Academy,  partly  in  studies  preparatory  to  his  ministry. 
In  1820  he  eutered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  left  in  March,  1822.  He  was  called  to  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Charleston,  May  19,  1828,  was  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  Georgetown ; of  Hartford,  Conn. ; of 
First  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  Mass.;  of  Second  Baptist 
Church,  Salem ; of  Sterling;  of  Baptist  Church,  South- 
bridge  ; and  of  Ganges,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich.  I)r.  Gros- 
venor died  Feb.  11, 1879.  He  was  editor  of  The  Chris- 
tian Reflector,  ami  also  of  The  Christian  Contributor, 
published  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  at  Utica,  N.  Yn  re- 
spectively. For  fifteen  years  he  was  connected  as  presi- 
dent and  professor  with  New  York  Central  College.  Iu 
March,  I860,  he  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  travelled 
extensively  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  ami  Ireland, 
lecturing  on  American  atfairs,  and  preaching  frequently. 
Sec  Necrol.  Rejxtrt  of  Princeton  ThevL  Sent.  1879,  p.  43. 

Grotta,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a miraculous  mill 
of  king  Frothi ; it  had  two  stones,  so  large  that  no  one 
could  turn  them,  but  everything  could  be  ground  on  it. 
In  order  to  set  it  in  motion  the  king  had  two  maids, 
Menja  and  Fcnja,  who  had  come  from  Sweden.  They 
were  only  allowed  to  rest  so  long  as  the  cuckoo  did  not 
cry.  When  the  sca-king,  Mysingr,  catue,  they  ground 
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out  an  army  for  Frothi ; but  the  army  was  conquered, 
ami  became  a prey  of  the  strange  king,  who  took  tbe 
treasures  ami  the  mill  on  his  ship,  and  ordered  the  maids 
to  grind  salt.  This  they  did  until  midnight,  and  then 
asked  the  king  whether  he  had  enough,  hut  Mysingr 
told  them  to  keep  on.  They  did  this  so  long  that  the  ; 
ship  sank,  and  the  sea  was  made  salt. 

Grulich,  Friedrich  Joseph,  n Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  horn  Dec.  15, 176G.  He  entered 
the  ministry  in  1795,  was  archdeacon  atTorgau,  and  died 
Nor.  19, 1839,  leaving.  Betrachtung  uberden  neuesten  Ver- 
tuch,  das  Lebtn  Jetu  (Leipsic,  1836) : — Utber  die  korper- 
liche  Beredtsamkeit  Jcsu  (18*27) : — I^eideneerfi thru ng  mid 
Leidensgetcinn  (18*26): — Utber  die  Ironien  in  den  Reden 
Jen  (1838).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  551, 
557 ; ii,  388 ; Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  472.  (Ik  P.) 

Grulich,  Martin,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  horn  in  1695.  lie  studied  at  Wittenberg 
and  Leipsic.  was  preacher  in  1728,  and  died  at  Torgau, 
Nov.  30,  1772,  a superintendent.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
great  many  ascetical  works,  of  no  importance  for  the 
present  times.  The  titles  arc  given  in  full  in  Jocher, 

.4  Ugnneinet  Gclehrtm-I^exikon,  s.  v.  (11.  P.) 

Grundig,  Christoph  Gottlob,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  5,  1707.  lie  en- 
tered upon  his  ministerial  duties  in  1737  as  pastor  at 
llermaunsdorf,  near  Annaberg,  in  Saxony,  and  died  at 
Freiberg,  Aug.  9,  1780.  He  is  the  author  of  a number 
of  ascetical  works  mentioned  by  Jiicher  in  Allgemeines 
Gtlthrtm-Leiikon,  s.  v.  (Ik  P.) 

Grundtvig,  Nicolai  Fkkhkrik  Skvkrix,  “the 
prophet  of  the  North,"  was  horn  Sept.  8, 1783,  at  Udby, 
a village  in  the  island  of  Zealand,  lie  studied  theology 
at  Copenhagen,  was  tutor  in  a private  family  in  the 
island  of  Langeland  from  1805  to  1808,  teacher  of  his- 
tory in  a school  at  Copenhagen  from  1808  to  1810,  vicar 
to  his  father  at  Udby  from  1810  to  1813,  and  again 
teacher  at  C<>]>enhagen  from  1813  to  1821.  During 
those  years  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he  lived 
like  a monk,  without  being  monkish.  He  only  slept 
two  hours,  and  for  twenty  years  never  in  a bed. 
Before  he  was  appointed  to  his  pastorate,  Grundt- 
vig had  already  become  known  in  the  literary'  circles 
of  his  country.  His  earliest  literary  efforts  were  the 
Teaching  of  .1  hi.  the  Songs  of  the  Edda , and  Religion 
and  Liturgy.  From  1809  to  1822  he  published  a series 
of  poetical  aiul  historical  works  — Nor  dens  Mythologie 
(1808);  Optrin  of  Kdmpelicets  Under  yang  i Nord  (i.  e. 
Fall  of  Heathenism  in  the  North,  a grand  drama,  1809), 
and  the  translations  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  (1818-22, 

6 vola.),  Snorre  Sturlcsnu,  and  Beowulf’s  Drupu — most 
of  them  referring  to  the  heroic  age  of  Scandinavian 
history,  and  all  of  them  pregnant  with  a peculiarly 
stirring  life.  But  his  theological  productions,  also  his 
sermons,  more  especially  his  Kort  Jiegrtb  af  Verdent 
Krouike  i Sammenhang,  i.  e.  View  of  the  World’s 
Chronicle  ( 1812 ),  attracted  equal  attention,  as  they 
ran  out  in  a vehement  denunciation  of  the  frivolity 
with  which  the  age  had  eliminated  Christianity 
from  its  life.  Attracted  by  the  genius  of  Grundt- 
vig, king  Frederick  VI,  without  consulting  either 
the  bishop  or  the  consistory,  appointed  him  pastor 
in  Praestoe  ( a small  town  in  Zealand ),  aud  in  the 
next  year  he  was  called  to  the  chaplaincy  at  the 
Church  of  our  Saviour  in  Copenhagen.  There  he  soon 
gathered  a circle  of  friends  and  pupils  around  his  pul-  , 
pit,  and  day  by  day  his  position  in  the  Danish  Church 
became  more  and  more  strongly  marked.  In  1825  pro- 
fessor II.  N.  Clausen  (q.  v.),  a rationalist,  published  his 
Fatholicismens  og  Protestantismens  K irheforfa tning, 
Uire  og  Ritus  (i.  e.  Church  Government,  Teaching,  and 
Rites  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism),  and  Grundtvig  1 
answered  with  bis  Kirkens  Gjenmale  (L  c.  Protest  of  the 
Church),  in  which  he  requested  Clausen  cither  to  re- 
nounce his  heresy  or  to  give  up  his  professorship,  i 
Within  eight  days,  Gnmdtvig’s  Protest  was  three  times  | 
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reprinted.  Clausen  instituted  a civil  suit;  Grundtvig 
was  sentenced  to  pnv  a tine,  ami  to  publish  nothing  with- 
out |>crmissiou  of  the  royal  censor.  In  1826  lie  resigned 
his  office,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  serve  a Church 
which  seemed  to  give  up  the  faith  and  the  confession 
of  the  fathers.  To  this  period  belongs  his  interesting 
work,  My  Literary  Testament.  From  1826  to  1889 
Grundtvig  lived  in  literary  retirement  at  Copenhagen. 
From  1829  to  1831  ho  visited  England,  edited  a theo- 
logical monthly,  Theologisk  ilaanedsskrft ; published 
the  Sang-Vdrk  til  den  dansko  Kirke  (1837;  new  edi- 
tions, 1870-75),  a collection  of  hymns,  partly  original, 
partly*  translated.  Meanwhile  his  influence  sprrnd 
far  beyond  the  capital,  and  the  “ Grundtvigians " and 
“ Grumltvigianism  ” increased  from  day  to  day.  He 
was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  afternoon  in  the  German 
Frederiks- Church,  and  the  number  of  his  adherents 
grew  more  and  more.  In  1839  lie  was  pastor  of  the 
Varton-liospital-Church,  and  there  lie  remained  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  Sept.  2,  1872.  His  party  made 
itself  especially  felt  in  1848,  ami  brought  about  those 
liberties  in  church  and  school  which  in  some  cases  were 
detrimental  to  religion.  See  Hansen,  HVsen  und  l)e- 
deutung  des  G rnudteigianismus  (Kiel,  1863);  LtHke, 
Kirchliche  Zustdnde  in  den  Skandinavischen  Ldndern 
(Klbcrfeld,  1864);  Pry,  X.  F.  S.  Grundtvig , Biogrophisk 
Skizze  (Copenhagen,  1871);  Kaftan,  Grundtvig,  der 
Prophet  des  Nordens  (Basle,  1876);  Lichtenberger,  Fn- 
cyclop.  des  Sciences  Rtligiettses,  a.  v. ; Plitt  - Herzog, 
Real-Fncyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  1\) 

Grundy,  Robkrt  Caldwell,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  horn  in  Washington  County,  Ky.,  in  1809. 
He  graduated  at  Sk  Joseph’s  College,  Barristown,  in 
1829,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1835. 
In  1830  he  was  licensed  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery, 
aud  installed  over  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mays- 
ville,  where  he  remained  until  1858,  when  he  removed 
to  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  city.  In  1863  he  took  charge  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cincinnati.  He  died 
at  Dayton,  ().,  June  27,  1865.  See  Wilson.  Presb.  Hist. 
Almanac,  1867,  p.  153;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL 
Sent.  1881,  p.  88. 

Griineisen,  Carl  vox,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  horn  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  17,  1802.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen  and  Halle,  was  in  1825  military 
preacher  and  court-chaplain,  in  1835  court-preacher  aud 
member  of  consistory,  and  died  at  his  native  place  Feb. 
28, 1878.  GrUneison  took  an  active  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  church  of  WUrtemherg,  and  for  sixteen 
years  presided  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Eise- 
nach Church  conferences.  He  wrote  Utber  bildliche 
Harstellung  der  Gottheit  (Stuttgart,  1828) : — Fiber  dos 
Sittliche  der  bildenden  Final  bei  dm  Griechen  (Leipsic, 
1833): — Nicolaus  Manuel , Leben  und  Werke  (Stuttgart, 
1887) : — Vims  Kunsileben  im  Mittelulter  (Ulm,  1840) : — 
Predigten  fur  die  Gebildeten  in  der  Gemeinde  (Stuttgart, 
1835)  : — Christliche*  Handbuch  in  Gebetcn  und  Liedern 
(5th  cd.  1859): — Utber  Gesangbuchsrrfumi  (1839).  In 
connection  with  Sclinaase  and  Sclmorr  von  Carolsfeld, 
he  founded  in  1858  the  Christliches  Kunstblatt.  See 
Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  474 ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (Ik  P.) 

Griinenberg,  Joiiaxn  Peter,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  horn  Jan.  27, 1668.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  was  in  1698  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Rostock,  and  died  Jan.  5, 1712,  leaving  Doctrina 
Symbolica  dr.  S.  Theologiee  Ttslibus  Sytnbolicis: — ]>is- 
putationes  deScientia  Dei: — I)e  Sabbatho  Hebdomadali 
ad  Gen.  ii,  2 : — De  Sarny  a re  V id  ore  ad  Jvdic.  iii,  31 : — 
Dt  Semitic  Davidis  Christo  ad  2 Sam.  rii,  11-16: — He 
Timore  Domini  ad  Pror.  ir,  10: — He  (3if 3Ay  ytvHttwQ 
ad  Matt,  i,  1: — I)e  Fide  Matt.  Genealoyica  ad  Matt. 
i,  6-11 : — He  Filio  Dei  ex  Fgypto  Vocato  ad  Matt,  ii, 
15: — De  Jesu  Nuzareno  ad  Matt,  ii,  22,  23,  etc.  See 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gclthrtcn~Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Oruppe,  Otto  Fkikdricii,  a German  philosopher 
ami  antiquarian,  was  born  nt  Dantzic,  April  15,  1804. 
He  studied  at  Merlin,  hut  as  he  opposed  the  Hegelian 
system  of  philosophy,  the  academical  career  was  closed 
up  to  him,  till  at  last,  in  1844,  lie  was  made  professor 
of  philosophy,  (iruppe  died  Jan.  7,  1870,  at  Berlin, 
lie  wrote  .4 nidus  (Berlin,  1831): — Wettdrpunkt der  l'hi- 
losophie  im  19.  Juhrhundert  (1834  ):  — Grpemcart  tinri 
Znkunft  der  Philosophic  in  Deutschland  (1855).  These 
works  were  all  directed  against  Ilegc).  Of  his  poetical 
productions  we  only  mention,  liuth,  Tobias,  Sulumiih 
(1857).  (B.  1\) 

Guadagul,  Bkrnardo  G a ktaxo  (or  John  A nthong 
of  St.  Bernard ),  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence, Sept.  14,  1074,  being  the  sou  of  Maria  Magdalena 
Corsini,  sister  of  pope  Clement  XII.  He  joined  the 
barefooted  Carmelites,  at  the  convent  of  Arezzo,  Nov. 
11,  1700.  He  had  been  successively  teacher  of  the 
novices,  and  several  limes  prior  and  provincial  of  Flor- 
ence, and  was,  on  Dec.  ‘20,  1724,  appointed  by  pope 
Benedict  XHI  to  the  bishopric  of  Arezzo,  and  received 
from  the  hands  of  Clement  XII  the  pallium  on  Nov.  26, 
1730.  In  1731  he  was  made  cardinal,  with  the  title  of 
St.  Marlin  del  Monte.  In  1732  he  became  vicar-gen- 
era!  of  Home,  which  office  he  maintained  until  his 
death,  after  1733.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biop.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Guadagnolo,  Filippo,  a Minorite  and  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  college  of  the  Sapienza  at  Home,  was  born 
in  1596,  and  died  March  27,  1656.  In  behalf  of  the 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fidci,  he  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate  into  Arabic,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  (Home,  1071)— a work  on  which 
he  spent  twenty-seven  years.  See  Winer,  Uatulbuch 
der  Ihcol.  Lit.  i,  58;  J ocher,  AUgttneines  GeUhrten-lexi- 
kon,  a.v.;  Toppi,  Bibliotheca  Seapolilana.  (B.  P.) 

Guala  (Bichieri),  Giacomo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
born  at  Vercelli  in  the  second  part  of  the  Pith  cen- 
tury. At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  having  studied 
canon  law,  he  was  made  canon  of  the  F.uschian  Cathe- 
dral, and  cardinal  in  the  same  year,  by  Innocent  VII. 
In  1208  Innocent  sent  him  to  France  as  a legate  to 
reform  the  habits  of  the  clergy.  For  this  purpose 
Guala  wrote  constitutions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
After  having  been  commissioned  also  to  reform  the 
clergy  of  Lombardy,  he  was  sent  to  Sicily  to  I he  em- 
peror Frederic  II,  to  persuade  him  to  undertake  a new 
crusade,  but  did  not  succeed.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Ver-  j 
celli,  but  died  before  the  finishing  of  his  establishment, 
May,  1227.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biop.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gualdim  (-/’ties),  a celebrated  grand-master  of  the 
order  of  the  Templars  in  Portugal,  was  born  at  Braga  in 
the  Pith  century.  He  frequently  fought  ngainst  the 
Moors  of  the  Peninsula.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
crusade  he  was  provincial  of  the  order  of  the  Templars. 
During  his  five  years'  stay  in  the  East,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Ascalon  in  1155;  and  in  the  ful- 1 
lowing  year  came  back  to  Europe,  when  lie  was  made 
grand-master.  In  March,  1160,  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  magnificent  castle  of  Thomar,  which  was  hence- 
forth to  serve  as  the  capitulary  chapter  of  the  Portu- 
guese Templars.  In  1190  a vast  troop  of  Moorish  sol- 
diers advanced  under  the  leadership  of  Yakub,  son  of 
Abu-Yussuf,  against  the  doors  of  Thomar,  determined 
to  revenge  upon  the  Templars  that  loss  which  they  had 
suffered  at  Sandarem  in  1147,  to  which  the  knights  un- 
der Gualdim  had  largely  contributed.  But  the  Moors 
were  repulsed.  The  Templars  of  Portugal  were  indeed 
a rampart  to  the  Christian  imputations,  and  their  order , 
was  respected,  even  though  the  pontiff  was  hostile  to 
their  convents.  Gualditn-Paes  died  peacefully,  in  1195, 
in  his  monastery.  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biop.  Generate, 
s.  v. 

Gualterio,  Filippo  Astoxio,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  scholar,  was  bom  at  San  Quirico  dc  Fermo,  March 


24,  1660.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  familiesof 
Ancona.  His  grand-uncle  sent  him,  in  1672,  to  Rome, 
to  study  at  the  college  of  Clement.  Antonio  studied 
philosophy  at  Horae,  and  law  and  theology  at  Fermo, 
where  his  grand-uncle  was  the  archbishop.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor,  and 
about  1684  was  admitted  to  the  number  of  the  candi- 
dates for  prelates.  On  Feb.  17,  1700,  Innocent  XII  in- 
trusted him  with  the  nunciature  to  France,  and  Clement 
XI  conferred  on  him  the  abbey  of  the  Trinity,  the  bish- 
opric of  Tmola  and  Todi,  and  in  1799  made  him  car- 
dinal with  the  title  of  Saint  Chrysogonus.  In  France 
Gualterio  had  connected  himself  with  the  principal 
scholars,  had  examined  all  the  monastics!  and  other 
libraries,  and  made  a tine  collection  of  KISS,  of  great 
value,  medals,  both  antique  and  modem,  and  instru- 
ments of  rare  precision ; but  all  these  literary  or  scien- 
tific treasures,  being  embarked  at  Marseilles,  were  lost 
on  the  passage.  He  began  new  researches,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  a number  of  elements,  useful  fora 
universal  history,  which  ho  proposed  to  write.  Rut 
when  he  was  settled  down  as  a legate  at  Kavcnna,  the 
im|>erial  troops  invaded  that  city  and  pillaged  his  house, 
by  which  his  documents  were  either  burned  or  dU- 
persed.  Ijiter,  I-ouis  XV  appointed  him  commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Cardinal  Gualterio,  with 
all  his  literary  tastes,  left  no  writings.  He  died  at  Home, 
April  21, 1728.  Sec  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biop.  Genit  als,  s.  v, 

Gualtperlua,  Otto,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger 
many,  was  born  Jan.  1, 1546,  at  Hutenburg.  He  studied 
nt  Marburg,  and  was  there  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  in  1582.  In  1593  he  went  to  Ltlbeck  as  director 
of  the  schools,  and  died  Dec.  24, 1624.  He  wrote,  6>nw- 
matica  Lingua;  SanCfa : — Sgltoge  I'ocurn  Kxoticarvm 
Xovi  Testaments: — Collatio  1‘rrrcipuarum  Sacra  Gene- 
sens  Translationum,  etc.  Sec  Moller,  Citnbria  l.ittera - 
ta ; Fllrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  346 ; Jimlier,  A llgemeines  Gtlehr. 
ten-Lexikon,  8.  v. ; Scelen,  A thence  Lube  crusts.  (B.  P.) 

Guanzellis,  Gianmauia  db’,  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  born  in  1557  at  Ilrozighella,  near  Faenza.  He  be- 
came a Dominican  while  still  young,  and  taught  school 
in  various  establishments  of  his  order.  Paul  V choae 
him  os  a master  of  the  eacred  palace,  and  in  1607  he 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Polignauo.  Guanzellis  died 
in  1619,  leaving,  Index  Librorum  Krpurpandvrvm  in 
Studiosorum  Gratiam  Confectus  (Rome,  1607)  : — Sgno- 
dus  Diactsana  Polymuiunensis  (Bari).  See  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Biop.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guard,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eloquent  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  County  Galway,  Inland, 
June  3, 1831.  He  was  accepted  by  the  Irish  Conference 
of  1851  as  a candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  called  to 
labor  the  same  year.  He  was  received  into  full  con- 
nection in  1855.  In  1862  he  went  to  South  Africa  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
nml  spent  nine  years,  chiefly  at  Grahamstown  and  Port 
Elizabeth.  In  1871  lie  came  to  America  on  a visit,  ami 
at  once  became  popular  as  a preacher  and  lecturer.  On 
receiving  an  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  Mount 
Vernon  Place  Church,  Baltimore,  Bid.,  lie  decided  to 
make  this  country  his  home.  He  entered  upon  his 
pastorate  in  Baltimore  in  1872.  At  the  end  of  his  term 
(in  1875)  he  became  pastor  of  the  Howard  Street  Church, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  In  1878  and  1879  he  was  pastor 
of  First  Church,  Oakland,  mid  in  1880  resumed  his  for- 
mer relationship  with  the  Mount  Vernon  Place  Church, 
Baltimore.  It  was  there  that  he  closed  his  earthly  ca- 
reer, Oct.  15,  1882.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  standard  English  divinity,  and  particularly  with 
Methodist  theology.  As  a lecturer  and  platform  sjieak- 
er  he  was  almost  without  an  equal.  As  a pulpit  orator 
he  was  unsurpassed  in  his  own  or  any  age,  and  lie  could 
attract  ami  hold  the  largest  audiences  of  the  most  cul- 
tivated people.  As  a pastor  he  was  not  successful,  and 
was  incapable  of  managing  business  of  any  kind.  See 
M inutes  of  A tmual  Conferences,  1883,  p.  83. 
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Guarnacci,  Mario,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Volterrc  in  1701.  He  received  the  doctor's  degree  at 
Florence,  where  he  pursued  the  course  of  Salvini.  He 
was  honored  with  the  favor  of  Benedict  XIV,  who 
charged  him  to  continue  Chazon’s  /.ires  of  the  Popes, 
but  he  retired  in  1757  to  his  own  country.  He  discov- 
ered there  the  remains  of  Roman  baths.  He  also  made  a 
collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  bis  native  city.  He  died  Aug.  21,  1785,  leaving, 
Dissertazione  sopra  le  XI I Tavole  (Florence,  1747): — 
Yilce  et  Ret  fiesta  Pontificum  Itomanorum , etc.  (Home, 
1751):  — 0 rif/ini  Jtaliche  (Volterrc,  17(58):  — Poesie  di 
Ztlalgo  Arrasiona  (Lucca,  1709).  Sec  Hoefer,  iVoi/r. 
Biog.  Giairale,  s.  v. 

Guden,  Heinrich  Philipi*,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  4,  1070.  He  studied  at 
Helmstddl  and  Jena,  was  in  1700  pastor  at  Osterroda, 
look  the  degree  as  doctor  of  theology  in  1720,  was  in 
1722  pastor,  general  - superintendent,  and  professor  at 
Gottingen,  and  died  April  27,  1742.  He  wrote,  Mani- 
pulus  Problematum  ad  Theologian*  Naturalem  Pertmm - 
tinm : — De  Bonifacio  Gernumorum  A postolo  (Helm- 
si  mil,  1720).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
780 ; Jocher,  .4  Ugemeines  Gelehrtcn-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (1).  P.) 

Gudenus,  Anhklm  Frikoricu  von,  a Homan  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Erfurt  in  1731, 
and  died  May  10,  1789,  leaving  Geschichte  des  rrtten 
christlichcn  Jahrhundertt  (Whrzburg,  1783,  2 vols.): — 
Geschichte  des  zwriten  christlichen  Jahrhundertt  (ibid. 
1787,  2 vols.).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  Lit.  i, 
548.  (B.P.) 

Gilder,  Eduard,  a Swiss  theologian,  was  born  June 
1,1817.  He  studied  at  Home  University,  was  pastor 
at  Hiel  from  1842  to  1855,  and  thereafter  pastor  of  the 
Kyileck  Church,  at  Berne, .until  his  death,  July  14, 1882. 
In  connection  with  his  pastorate,  he  also  held  a profess- 
orship in  his  alma  mater.  He  published,  I>ir  Lehre  von 
der  Erscheinung  Jesu  Christi  unter  den  Todien  (Berne, 
1853): — A lies  und  in  Allen  Christ  us  (sermons,  ibid. 
1857): — Die  Thaisdchlichkeit  der  Auferstehung  Christi 
und  deren  Bestreitung  (ibid.  1862).  In  1855  he  pub- 
lished the  work  of  his  teacher,  Schneckcnburger,  l «•- 
gleichende  Darstrllung  des  lutherischen  u.  reformirten 
Ixhrbegriffes,  on  account  of  which  he  was  made  doctor 
of  theology  by  the  Kbnigsberg  University.  See  Zuch- 
old.  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  475.  (B.  P.) 

Gu£rard,  Robert,  n learned  French  Benedictine, 
was  bom  at  Kouen  in  1011.  He  assisted  Delfait  in  the 
revisal  of  St.  Augustine’s  works;  while  thus  employed, 
was  accused  of  being  concerned  in  a satirical  book  en- 
titled, L'Abbi  Commendataire,  and  confined  in  the  abbey 
of  Aimbournav,  in  Bugey.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
exile  to  make  a diligent  senrch  for  ancient  MSS.,  and 
discovered  a great  uumlrer;  among  others,  St.  Augus- 
tine's book  against  Julian,  entitled,  Opus  Imjterfectum. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Fecamp,  then  to  Rouen, 
where  he  died,  Jan.  2, 1715.  He  left  Abrigc  de  let  Bible 
(first  published  in  1707).  Sec  Hoefer,  A bur.  Biog.  Gi- 
nerale,  a.  v. 

Guerech  (1)  (Lat.  Gutrckus,  Erechus,  or  Waro- 
chut)  was  a bishop  and  count  of  Nantes.  His  father 
sent  him  for  his  education  to  a monastery,  and  he  wns 
appointed  to  the  episcopal  see  at  Nantes,  or  the  first 
vacancy.  However,  a few  days  after  having  received 
the  news  of  his  election,  Guerech  learned  of  the  death 
of  his  brother.  The  people  had  made  him  bishop,  but 
by  law  of  relationship  he  was  made  count.  He  pro- 
tended,  nevertheless,  to  occupy  the  two  positions  simul- 
taneously. He  became  famous  by  his  war  engagements 
with  Oman  lc  Tors  (the  crooked),  count  of  Rennes. 
The  death  of  Guerech,  in  988,  was  thought  to  have 
been  caused  by  poison.  See  Hoefer,  A 'our.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, a.  v. 

Guerech  (2),  a French  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
first  part  of  the  11th  century,  being  the  son  of  Alain, 


count  of  Caruonailles.  Airard,  bishop  of  Nantes,  hav- 
ing been  expelled  from  his  episcopal  sec  in  1052,  by  the 
people  of  Nantes,  was  immediately  replaced  by  Gu6rcch, 
who,  without  attending  to  his  consecration,  occupied 
the  episcopal  palace,  and  took  the  administration  of  the 
Church.  He  had  not  even  obtained  canonical  ordina- 
tion when  he  went  to  the  Council  of  Rheirns  in  1059. 
He  also  attended  the  disputation  of  Angers  in  10G2,  nnd 
presided  at  the  Council  of  Tours  in  1068.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  monks  of  Marmontiers,  and  sustained  their 
pretensions  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  Guerech 
died  July  31,  1079.  Sec  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Generals, 
s.  v. 

Gu£ranger,  Prosper  Louts  Pascal,  a French  ec- 
clesiastic, wns  bom  April  4, 1805,  at  Sable-sur-Sarthe,  in 
Le  Mans.  He  studied  at  Angers  and  Lc  Mans,  and  re- 
ceived holy  orders  in  1827.  For  some  time  he  was 
professor  at  lx:  Mans,  nnd  at  the  same  time  secretary  to 
the  bishop  of  De  la  Myre.  With  a view  to  restoring 
the  order  of  the  Benedictines  in  France,  he  retired  in 
185)3  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Solesmes.  where,  with 
a number  of  friends,  he  commenced  a monastic  life 
according  to  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  In  1836  he 
went  to  Rome,  made  his  profession  in  1837,  and  was 
ap,H)inted  by  Gregory  XVI,  nbbot  of  Solesmes  and 
president  of  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  France. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  Gallican  Church  and  her  litur- 
gies. In  the  spirit  of  his  motto  he  published,  Institu- 
tions Liturgiques  (1840-52,  3 vols.):  — L' Annie  Litur- 
gique  (1844-66,9  vols.;  translated  also  into  German  at 
Mayencc,  1875) : —Essais  sur  le  Naturalisms  Contempo- 
rain  (1856,  written  against  prince  Albert  de  Broglie). 
When  the  Vatican  council  was  ojK-ncd,  and  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Gallican  Church  insisted  iq>on  their  privi- 
leges, Gudranger  published  De  la  Monarchie  Pontifi- 
cals, which  was  highly  praised  by  pope  Pius  IX.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  80, 1875,  Gueranger  was  dean 
of  lx:  Mans,  Nantes,  and  St.  Denis.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  Origines  de  f Eg  Use  Jlo- 
mavte  (1836): — llistoire  de  Sainte  Clcile  (18-18;  2d  ed. 
1853;  translated  also  into  German,  Ratisbon,  1851) : — 
Mtmoire  sur  la  Question  de  tlmmaculse  Conception 
(1850) : — Enchiridion  Benedict  inum,  Comp  led  ms  Regu- 
lam  Vilnm  et  Laudes , etc.  (1862):  — Ias  Exercises  de 
Sainte  Gertrude  (2d  cd.  cod.) : — Essai  sur  la  M&IaiUe 
de  St.  Benoit  (4th  ed.  1865;  Germ,  transl.  Einsicdeln, 
1863):  — Iai  Regie  de  Sainte  Benoit  (1868):  — Sainte 
Cecils  el  la  Socicte  Romaine  aux  deux  Premiers  Steeles 
(1873).  Sec  Literurischer  I ! and  wrist  r fur  das  Ka- 
tholische  Deutschland,  1875,  col.  355  sq. ; 1882,  col.  828 ; 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  lltligieuses,  s.  v. 

(B.  P.) 

Guericke,  IIeinricii  Ernst  Ferdinand,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  wns  born  Feb.  25,  1803. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  was  made  a doctor  of  philosophy 
in  1824,  licentiate  of  theology  in  1825,  on  presenting 
De  Schola,  qua  Alexandrite  Floruit,  Catechetica,  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Halle  in  1829,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  biography’  of  August  Hermann  Francke, 
and  his  Ileitrage  zur  historisch-kritischen  Eiuleitung  ins 
Neue  Testament.  In  1833  the  Tubingen  faculty  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  a doctor  of  theology.  He 
was  a very  strict  Lutheran,  opposed  the  exertions  of 
the  Prussian  government  to  effect  a union  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  and  founded,  togeth- 
er with  Rudcllmch,  the  Zeitschrif  fur  die  gesammte 
lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  in  1840,  winch  was 
continued  till  1878,  in  connection  with  professor  De- 
litzsch.  Guericke  died  Feb.  4, 1878.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  Handbuch  der  Kirchen- 
geschichte  (9th  ed.  1867-69,3  vols.;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  W.  G.  T.  Shcdd,  N.  Y.  1857-63, 2 vols.)  :—A  llgc- 
mcine  christliche  Symbolik  (Leipsic,  1861): — Historisch- 
kritische  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (ibid.  1843; 
2d  cd.  1854) : — Lehrbuch  der  christlich  kirchlichen  A rchii- 
ologie  (2d  cd.  Berlin,  1859).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol. 
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i,  475  sq. ; Plitt-Herzog,  Real-  Encyldop.  s,  v.  ; Lichten- 
bcrger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religievses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gu6rin  (Lnt.  Gairinus ),  abbot  of  Flavigny,  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  thirty-first  bishop  of  Autun,  was  bom  about 
G26.  He  took  part  in  the  disputation  in  which  his 
brother  St.  L6ger,  bishop  of  Autun,  had  engaged  against 
Ebroln,  a burgomaster  of  Neustria,  and  shared  with  him 
his  alternatives  of  triumph  and  of  persecution.  Ebroin, 
having  overcome  his  rivals,  brought  them  before  the 
tribunal,  after  having  cut  out  their  eyes.  Guerin,  be- 
ing charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Childcric 
II,  was  tied  to  a stake  and  stoned  to  death  in  G78.  lie 
is  commemorated  as  a martyr  on  Aug.  25  and  Oct.  2. 
Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  G inh  ale , s.  v. 

Gu6rin  (or  Garin),  a French  prelate,  was  bom 
in  1160.  He  was  first  a friar  of  the  order  of  the 
Hospitallers  at  Jerusalem,  and  succeeded,  in  1213,  to 
Geoffroi,  bishop  of  Scnlis.  He  wns  one  of  the  princi- 
pal counsellors  of  Philip  Augustus.  Guerin  recovered 
Toumay  from  Renaud,  count  of  Boulogne.  In  1214  he 
assisted  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Bouvines,  in  memory 
of  which  an  abbey  was  founded  in  the  diocese  of  Senlis, 
with  the  name  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Victoirc.  Louis 
VIII  ascended  to  the  throne  in  1223,  when  Gu6rin  con-  . 
tinned  his  services  to  him  as  to  his  father,  and  received 
the  title  of  chancellor.  In  1228,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Louis  VIII,  Guerin  retired  from  the  world,  and 
entered  the  monastery  of  Chaiis,  where  he  died,  April 
19, 1230.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  G ini  rale,  s.  v. 

Guerin  (Girin  or  Guarin),  whose  surname  and 
country  are  unknown,  a grand  master  of  the  order  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  succeeded 
Bertrand  of  Taxis  in  1240.  At  this  time  the  Temp- 
lars and  Hospitallers  were  divided;  Thibaud  VI,  of 
Champagne,  went  to  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a cru- 
sade, and  concluded  a truce  with  the  infidels  after  the  ' 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Gaza.  The  Templars  subscribed 
to  that  truce.  Richard  of  England  followed  next  and 
sailed  against  Jaffa;  he  concluded  a truce  by  which 
Jerusalem  was  to  be  surrendered.  In  that  tmee  the 
Templars  were  entirely  excluded.  The  grand  master 
of  the  Hospitallers  brought  the  treasure  of  the  order  to 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  assist  him  in  fortifying 
the  walls  of  that  city.  But  hardly  hail  they  made  a 
few  trenches,  when  all  Palestine  was  invaded  by’  the 
Koreishitcs.  The  grand  masters  of  the  Hospital  and 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  being  almost  without  troops, 
resolved  to  conduct  the  inhabitants  to  Jaffa,  while 
others  refused  to  go,  and  tried  to  defend  themselves,  but 
were  all  cut  down  without  mercy,  or  fell  in  open  battle. 
Only  twenty-six  Hospitallers,  thirty -three  Templars, 
and  three  Teutonic  knights  csca|>ed  with  their  lives. 
The  two  grand  masters  of  the  two  orders  and  a com- 
mander of  the  Teutonic  knights  lost  their  lives  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  1243.  Other  historians  say’  that 
they  had  only’  been  made  prisoners,  and  that  Gu6rin 
died  in  1244,  in  slavery.  See  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Guerin,  Anne  Th6rdse,  foundress  of  a religious 
community,  was  bom  at  Etables,  St.  Bricuc,  Brittany, 
Oct.  2, 1798.  In  1822  she  joined  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence, an  order  founded  at  Kuille-sur-Loire  in  1806, 
assuming  the  name  of  Sister  St.  Theodore.  Immedi- 
ately after  her  profession  she  was  appointed  su|>erinr  of 
an  extensive  establishment  at  Rennes,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  give  poor  children  an  education.  Aston- 
ishing success  attended  her  exertions  among  the  igno- 
rant and  degraded.  She  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Soulaines,  where  her  educational  and  charitable  duties 
were  combined.  Here  she  studied  medicine.  On  Oct. 
22,  1840,  Sister  St.  Theodore,  at  the  request  of  bishop 
Brute,  founded,  at  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Woods,  Vigo  Co., 
Ind.— a very  wilderness  at  the  time — the  Sisters  of 
Providence  in  America.  In  November,  1841,  she  was 
joined  by  Sister  St.  Francis,  a saintly  woman,  whose 
Life  and  fetters — the  latter  called  “a  string  of  exqui- 


site pearls" — has  been  published.  The  two  sisters  died 
in  1856,  within  three  months  of  each  other.  Mother 
Theodore  united  those  rare  virtues  which  form  the  per- 
fect religious  with  extraordinary  governing  and  finan- 
cial abilities.  The  fruit  of  her  charity  and  zeal  is  wit- 
nessed in  extensive  and  numerous  establishments,  edu- 
cational and  charitable,  spread  over  the  Western  States. 
See  (N.  Y.)  Cath.  Annual,  1881,  p.  75. 

Gu6rin,  Eugenie  de,  a French  lady  eminent  for 
her  piety  and  devotion,  was  tiom  at  the  ancient  chateau 
of  Lc  Cayla,  Languedoc,  Jan.  25,  1805.  She  lived  in 
stirring  times;  even  into  the  solitude  of  her  country 
home  came  the  agitation  of  political  changes  and  re- 
ligious disturbance,  distressing  to  her  as  a legitimist 
and  Catholic.  Her  life  was  an  uneventful  one,  passed 
in  the  home  of  her  father,  busy  in  unselfish  home  min- 
istrations. She  died  May  1, 1848.  Her  famous  Jour- 
tuil  is  the  record  of  her  brother  Maurice's  life.  She 
felt  no  call  to  write  her  own  personal  thoughts  and 
feelings.  It  follows  him  through  every  mental  ami 
spiritual  change,  his  griefs  and  joys,  his  relapse  from 
tiic  Iloman  faith  and  reconversion,  his  marriage  and 
death,  and  then  it  closes.  It  tells  of  him  at  the  semi- 
nary, then  at  La  Chinaie,  under  the  eminent  Lamen- 
nais,  who  had  left  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  then 
in  Paris.  After  her  death,  the  French  Academy  caused 
the  publication  of  this  simple  record,  written  in  the 
quiet  chamber  for  Maurice's  eyes  alone.  Her  Journal 
and  fetters  make  two  volumes  of  400  pages  each,  and 
have  gone  through  twenty  editions  in  France.  They 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  republished  in 
London  and  New  York,  edited  by  G.  S.  Trebutien,  and 
have  had  an  extensivo  sale  among  both  Protestants 
and  Romanists.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath.  Almanac,  1872,  p. 
42. 

Gu6rln,  Jean  Baptiste  Paulin,  a distinguished 
French  painter  of  history’  and  portraits,  was  born  at 
Toulon,  March  25,  1783.  There  arc  a number  of  fine 
historical  pieces,  bv  him,  mostly  of  Scriptural  subjects, 
in  the  churches  of  Paris.  He  was  professor  of  painting 
to  the  Maison  Royale  de  St.  Denis.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Jan.  1G,  1855.  See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  GaUrale,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts , s.  v. 

Guerra,  Giovanni  (called  da  Modena),  an  Italian 
painter,  designer,  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Modena  in 
1544,  and  visited  Rome  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  where 
he  rose  to  considerable  eminence.  He  executed  a num- 
ber of  works  for  the  chapels  and  churches  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V,  and  also  made  a great  number  of 
designs  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Test.  As  an 
architect,  he  designed  the  Scala  Santa  at  Rome,  and  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Paradiso,  and  La  Madonna 
delle  Assc,  at  Modena.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1618.  See 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,p.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Guevara,  Juan  Beltran,  a Spanish  prelate,  was 
born  at  Medina-de-las- Torres  in  1541.  He  was  sent 
i on  a mission  to  Naples,  and  wrote  for  |iope  Paul  V 
against  the  Venetians;  for  which  that  pontiff  rewarded 
him  with  the  bishopric  of  Salerno.  Guevara  w as  after- 
wards bishop  of  Itadajoz,  and  died  archbishop  of  Com- 
postella,  in  May,  1G22.  His  contemporaries  designate 
him  as  governed  by  passion  and  given  up  to  imagina- 
tion. He  wrote  Propugnaculum  Ecclesiastics.  I.ibertatis 
A dcersits  Leges  Yenetiis  Lulas,  etc.  See  Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog.  Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Guevara,  Don  Juan  Nino  de,  an  eminent  Span- 
ish painter,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1G32,  and  was  in- 
structed in  the  school  of  Miguel  Manrique.  There  are 
many  of  his  works  at  Malaga,  Cordova,  and  Granada. 
In  the  Church  de  la  Cbaridad,  at  Malaga,  is  a fine  pict- 
ure of  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross;  and  in  the  cathe- 
dral, The  Ascension  of  Christ,  and  The  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin.  He  died  at  Malaga  in  1698,  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  a v. ; Rose,  Gen.  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  v. 
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Oui,  the  institutor  of  the  order  of  the  Hospitallers 
of  the  Saint-Esprit  de  Montpellier,  seems,  in  1197,  to 
have  united  several  religious  persons,  and  to  have  writ- 
ten down  the  rules  of  that  new  institution,  which  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  a bull  of  pope  Innocent 
Ilf,  April  23, 1198.  This  pontiff  called  (iui,  with  sev- 
eral of  his  co-workers,  to  Rome,  where  he  charged  them 
with  the  administration  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  in 
Saxony.  The  order  founded  by  (iui  had  for  its  special 
object  to  ofTer  hospitality  to  the  sick,  and  was  regarded 
ai  a military  order.  Gui  died  in  1208.  See  Hocfer, 
A our.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Gui  u'Amikxs  ( thirty- fourth  bishop)  was  bom 
about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  being  the  son 
of  Ingelramne  I,  count  of  Ponthicu.  He  studied  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Riquier,  and  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Amiens  in  1049.  The  bishop  of  that  city  sent  him 
some  time  afterwards  to  Rome,  to  obtain  a sanction  from 
the  po|>e  for  the  pretensions  of  the  bishop.  Gui  re- 
turned to  France  without  success,  and  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Amiens  in  1058.  Ten  years  afterwards  he 
accompanied,  as  almoner,  Mathilde,  the  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  into  England.  He  died  in  1076,  leav- 
ing in  Latin  a piece  of  poetry  on  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
See  Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Glut  rale , s.  v. 

Gui  n’AvXBRRK,  a French  prelate,  was  born  about 
the  cud  of  the  9th  century,  in  the  diocese  of  Sens.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Cathedral  of  Auxerre,  under  the 
care  of  the  bishop  Herifrid,  and  became  archdeacon 
there.  He  also  went  to  the  court  of  king  Raoul  and 
queen  Emma,  by  whose  influence  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  was  consecrated  May  19,  938. 
He  died  Jan.  6,  961,  leaving  Rupontoria  and  Antipho - 
me.  in  honor  of  St.  Julian.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  G4- 
nerule,  s.  v. 

Gui  i*e  Boulogne  (or  d’Auveronk),  a French 
prelate,  was  bom  in  1320,  being  the  son  of  Robert,  count 
of  Auvergne.  After  having  entered  holy  orders,  he  be- 
came canon  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  Church  of 
Amiens.  In  1340  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  appointed  cardinal  by 
Clement  VI.  That  pope,  having  reduced  the  jubilee 
from  one  hundred  to  fifty  years,  sent,  in  1350,  Gui,  with 
cardinal  Ceccan,  to  Rome  to  reopen  there  the  holy  year. 
A short  lime  afterwards  Gui  was  sent  as  legate  to  Hun- 
gary to  settle  a difference  which  had  arisen  between 
Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  queen  Jeannette  of 
Naples.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  France  Greg- 
ory XI  sent  him  to  Spain,  to  effect  a reconciliation  of 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal.  He  died  at  Lerida, 
Nov.  25, 1373,  and  was  buried  at  the  abbey  of  Bouchct, 
in  the  diocese  of  Clermont.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gene  rale,  a.  v. 

Gui  i>k  Bourgogne  (sumamed  GtiUut),  a French 
prelate,  was  born  in  Burgundy  about  1210.  He  was 
elected  abbot  of  Citeaux  in  1260.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  undertook  a journey  to  Rome  on  business  for 
his  order.  While  there  he  received  the  promise  of  a 
cardinalatc  by  pope  Urban  IV,  with  the  title  of  St. 
Laurent  in  Lucina.  Clement  IV  charged  him  with 
divers  missions  in  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ger- 
many. In  1267  he  presided  at  the  Council  of  Vienna. 
To  him  may  be  attributed  the  compilation  of  the  Acts 
of  that  assembly,  found  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  xxiii,  1167- 
1178.  Gui  died  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  May  20, 1274. 
bee  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Gui  uk  Saint-Denis,  abbot  there,  and  counsellor 
of  kings  Charles  V and  Charles  VI,  was  a doctor  of 
canon  and  civil  law,  and  well  versed  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fane letters.  He  assisted,  in  1380,  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  VI,  and  in  1389  at  the  crowning  of  Isabella  of 
Bavaria.  He  died  April  28,  1398.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Biog.  G ini  rale,  s.  v. 

Gui  (or  Guimar)  u’^tampeh,  a French  prelate,  was 
bora  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  He  studied 


in  the  famous  school  of  Lc  Mans,  and  became  the  disciple 
of  Hildcbert  of  Lavardin.  He  visited  afterwards  sev- 
eral other  schools,  anti  also  went  to  England,  where  he 
studied  under  the  direction  of  St.  Anselm,  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury.  After  his  return  he  assumed  the 
functions  of  a professor  under  Hildebert,  and  succeed- 
ed him  in  1097  as  director  at  the  school  of  Le  Mans. 
According  to  the  l/istoire  LUtiraire,  “ Hildebert  had 
more  talent  for  composition  and  declamation;  but  Gui 
surpassed  him  in  the  liberal  arts,  which  attracted  to  him 
a great  concourse  of  students.”  Gui  succeeded  Hilde- 
bert as  bishop  of  Le  Mans  in  1126,  and  did  not  cense 
even  then  to  occupy  himself  with  the  instruction  of  the 
schools.  He  died  in  1135,  and  left  no  writings.  See 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Gui  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  first  king 
of  Cyprus,  was  bom  about  1110.  He  belonged  to  an 
ancient  family  of  Limousin,  which  had  distinguished 
itself  in  the  first  crusades.  In  1180  he  married  Sibylla, 
the  sister  of  Baldwin  IV,  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  widow 
of  William  of  Montferrat.  That  princess  brought  him 
in  dowry  Ascalon  and  Joppa,  and  Baldwin,  who  had 
been  attacked  with  an  incurable  disease,  conferred 
upon  Gui  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
But  his  incapacity  and  pride  made  him  unbearable  to 
the  lords,  who  disputed  over  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
Frankish  power  in  the  East.  Baldwin  soon  began  to 
regret  his  choice,  and  in  1183  took  back  the  power  from 
Gui  de  Lusignan  to  give  it  to  the  count  of  Tripolis. 
This  gave  occasion  fora  new  civil  war  within  the  king- 
dom, which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Baldwin  IV,  in 
1185.  He  had  for  his  successor  Baldwin  V,  a child  of 
six  years,  the  son  of  Sibylla  and  of  William  of  Mont- 
ferrat; but  the  youth  died  in  1186,  shortly  after  his 
uncle,  probably  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  Gui. 
Having  become  heiress  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  the 
sister  of  Baldwin  IV  announced  her  intention  of  sepa- 
rating from  her  husband,  ami  of  giving  the  crown  to  the 
most  worthy  of  the  French  lords.  She  published  the 
divorce  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  liera- 
clius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  pronouncing  the  separa- 
tion. Sibylla,  after  having  taken  back  the  crown,  gave 
it  to  Gui  de  Lusignan,  ami  thus  disgusted  most  of  the 
French  lords.  Soon  afterwards  again  Gui  showed  in- 
capacity. Saladin,  with  his  troops,  continually  in- 
vaded the  country,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  4, 1187, 
threw  himself  with  his  Mohammedans  u|>on  n small 
body  of  Christian  soldiers,  who  were  encamped  about  the 
hill  Hattin,  near  Lake  Tiberias.  Gui,  with  Reynold  of 
Chatillon  and  other  commanders  were  taken  prisoners. 
Gui  bought  his  liberty  by  restoring  Ascalon  to  Saladin, 
and  Jerusalem  capitulated  Oct.  2,  1187.  Thus  ended 
the  Latin  kingdom  founded  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
after  a duration  of  eightv-nine  years.  The  only  use 
that  Gui  made  of  his  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem  was  in 
ceiling  it  to  Richard,  in  1192,  as  a price  of  sovereignty 
over  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  that  prince  hail  taken 
from  the  small  Greek  tyrant  Isaac  Cotnnenus;  he  also 
bound  himself  to  pay  back  the  twenty -five  thousand 
marks  which  the  Templars  had  given  to  Richard. 
Cyprus  was  devastated  and  nearly  deserted ; Gui  peo- 
pled it  again  by  drawing  colonists  from  Armenia  ami 
Antii>ch.  He  also  olTbred  an  asylum  to  a great  number 
who  fled  from  the  domination  of  the  Mohammedans  in 
Palestine.  After  a peaceful  reign  of  two  years  he  died, 
in  1194,  and  transmitted  his  crown  to  his  brother 
Amaurv.  See  Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gininile,  s.  v, 

Gui  i»k  Puy  (thirty-first  bishop),  a French  prelate, 
was  born  in  the  first  part  of  the  10th  century,  being  the 
son  of  Ponlques  the  Kind,  count  of  Anjou,  lie  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  supplied  with  various  abbeys  and 
benefices.  But,  the  Church  having  interdicted  the 
holding  of  several  ofiiccs,  Gui  surrendered  all  the  other 
abbeys  and  gave  back  again  all  that  lie  hail  taken 
away  from  the  monasteries,  holding  only  the  abbey  of 
Carmeri,  which  he  administered  with  great  regularity 
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and  order.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Dragon  in  the  j 
episcopal  sec  of  Puy  in  985,  and  died  in  996.  Gui  t 
left  no  works,  but  two  pieces,  which  are  of  some  interest 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  first  is  the  manifestation 
by  which  he  resigned  his  benefices  (in  Mabillon,  Aimales 
6rd.  betted.  i,  47):  the  second  is  a diploma,  relating  to 
the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  I’cter  (in  the 
Gallia  Christiana,  iii).  See  Hocfcr,  Xouv.  biog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Guib6,  Robk.kt,  a French  cardinal,  was  born  at 
Vitro,  being  of  high  parentage,  which  contributed  to 
his  early  fortune.  His  ambition  os  well  os  his  ap- 
titude to  conduct  the  most  difficult  affairs,  rendered 
him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  Be- 
ing  appointed  bishop  of  Treguicr  in  1483,  he  obtained 
his  bulla  on  May  20,  but  nut  yet  having  attained  the 
age  requisite  to  a canon,  the  pope  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  diocese  to  a provisional  administrator.  In 
February,  1485,  Guibe  went  to  Rome  on  a message  from 
duke  Francis.  In  1499  be  returned  to  Brittany,  to  be 
transferred  from  the  see  of  Trcgtiier  to  that  of  Rennes. 
He  went  to  Rome  a second  time  in  1502,  and  was  ap- 
jKiinted  cardinal  by  Julius  II,  with  the  title  of  St.  An- 
astasia, Jan.  1, 1506.  On  Jan.  24,  1507,  he  was  called 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Nantes,  but,  preferring  his  |>osi- 
tiou  at  Rome,  he  did  not  remain  long  at  his  new  church. 
He  was  legate  of  Avignon  in  1511.  The  king  after- 
wards took  away  the  revenues  of  the  benefices  from  the 
cardinal,  and  Guibe  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Nantes 
in  favor  of  Francois  llamon,  his  nephew.  Finally,  in 
1512,  lie  assisted  at  the  Lateral!  Council,  and  died  Sept. 
9, 1513.  See  Hoefer,  jVour.  biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Guibert,  abbot  ok  Gbmbmhjx  and  ok  Fi-ohknsks, 
was  born  about  the  year  1120,  in  Brabant.  lie  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  was  elected 
abbot  of  Floreunes  in  1188,  and  live  years  later  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  monastery  of  Gembloux; 
which  communities  he  administered  in  wisdom,  but  re- 
signed shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb. 22, 
1208.  lie  wrote  numerous  works,  c.  g.,  A Poem  on  St. 
Martin,  a Life  of  St.  Hildegard,  and  several  Letters,  of 
which  the  majority  have  been  published  by  Dorn  Mar- 
tene,  Amplissima  Collectio,  i,  916.  A (ire  which  broke 
out  in  the  monastery  of  Gembloux  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  destroyed  nearly  all  the  works  of  Guibert. 
See  Hoefer,  iYouv.  biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guichard,  a French  prelate,  entered  the  order  of 
the  Cistercians  and  became  abbot  of  Potigny,  and  in 
1165  archbishop  of  Lyons,  replacing  thus  another  prel- 
ate, who  had  been  deposed  on  account  of  his  relations 
with  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Guichard  rendered 
important  service  to  his  Church,  and  died  aliout  1180. 
Several  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved.  Dom  Mar- 
tene  has  published,  in  be  A ntiq.  de  Ecdes.  Ilitibus,  iii, 
certain  statutes  which  were  promulgated  by  that  arch- 
bishop, relating  mostly  to  the  divine  service.  See  Hoe- 
fer, A 'our.  biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Guidacerio,  Aoatiio,  an  Italian  Hebraist,  bom  at 
Rocca-Coragio  (Calabria),  was  still  living  in  1539.  After 
having  taken  holy  orders,  he  studied  Hebrew  at  Rome 
under  a Portuguese  rabbi,  and  was  appointed  after- 
wards to  tench  that  lnnguagc.  His  life  was  much  in 
danger  during  the  year  1527,  and  having  retired  to 
Avignon,  he  found  a protector  in  the  bishop  of  Apt, 
Jean  Nicolai,  who  took  him  to  Paris.  Guidacerio  was 
npiHiiuted  royal  professor  by  Francis  I,  in  1530.  He 
interpreted  at  the  College  of  France  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote,  Gram- 
mutica  Ebraicos  Lingua  (Rome,  1514;  Paris,  1529;  un- 
der the  title  of  Ptculium,  Paris,  1537);  a dozen  treatises, 
or  commentaries  on  the  Psalms;  a commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  with  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  texts 
(Rome,  1524),  and  a commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  (1531). 
See  Hoefer,  A’our.  biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guidiccioni,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Lucca,  Feb.  25, 1500.  He  received 


a careful  education,  and  was  quite  successful  in  his 
studies  at  the  universities  of  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  a doctor  of  law,  and 
then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  connected  himself  with 
the  principal  literary  men.  By  recommendation  of  his 
uncle,  Bartolommeo,  he  entered  the  service  of  cardinal 
Fameae,  who,  on  becoming  pope  under  the  name  of 
Paul  III,  in  1534,  appointed  Guidiccioni  governor  of 
Rome,  and  called  him  in  the  same  year  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Fossombrone.  Guidiccioni  was  afterwards  sent 
on  various  more  or  less  im|M>rtant  commissions.  He 
was  made  governor  of  the  marches  of  Ancona  in  1541, 
and  died  at  Macerata,  in  August  of  the  same  year.  For 
his  letters  and  other  writings,  see  Hoefer,  Sour.  biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guidiccioni,  Christoforo,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
writer,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1536.  After  being  rector 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Synesius  in  that  city,  he  was  ap- 
pointed. in  1578,  bishop  of  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  and  died 
in  1582,  leaving  Tragedie  Trasportate  bulla  Grtca  nelC 
Jtulianu  Eavellu  (Lucca,  1547).  See  Hoefer,  A our.  biog. 
Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Guido,  Fassi.  Sec  Coxtk. 

Guido,  Reni.  See  Rkni. 

Guidonis,  Bkknaui>,  a celebrated  French  prelate, 
was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Limoges,  near  La  Roche 
l’Abeille,  in  1260.  He  entered  the  convent  of  the  1X»- 
minicans  at  Limoges,  Sept.  16, 1279.  In  1293  he  taught 
theology  in  the  convent  of  Alby,  in  1301  was  appointed 
prior  of  Castres,  and  in  1305  of  Limoges.  Guidonis  went 
to  Toulouse,  in  1307,  to  enforce  the  inquisition  against 
the  Albigenscs.  In  1317  lie  was  appointed  procurator- 
general  of  his  order  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was 
charged  by  the  pope,  John  XXII,  with  several  negotia- 
tions, and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France 
and  Flanders,  he  was  rewarded  by  being  made  bishop 
of  Lodeve  (Lower  Languedoc).  He  died  Dec.  30, 1:131. 
Some  of  his  principal  writingg  arc.  Trait  is  ThMogiques 
Touchant  Its  A rticles  de  Foi: — Traits  de  la  Pauvreti  de 
Jisus-Christ : — Pratique  de  llOffice  <f biquisiteur : — be 
Miroir  des  Saints : — Une  Chronique  des  Sourerains  Pou- 
tifes,  etc.  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guignes,  Joseph  uk,  a French  Orientalist,  father 
of  Chretien  l-ouis  Joseph  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Pontoise, 
Oct.  19, 1721.  He  studied  the  Oriental  languages  under 
Foumiont,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1745.  When  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  Guignes  was  deprived  of 
his  position,  and  lived  in  great  poverty.  He  died  at 
Paris,  March  3, 1800.  Guignes,  who  had  made  the  Chi- 
nese language  a specialty,  believed  it  to  be  related  to 
the  Egyptian.  See  his  Mimoire,  dans  Lequtl  on  Proure 
qne  les  Chinois  Sunt  une  Colonie  Egypt ienne  (Paris, 
1759).  His  main  work  is  Histoire  Ginirale  des  Huns, 
des  Turcs,  des  Mogols  et  des  A utres  Tatores  Occidentaux 
(Paris,  1756-58,  4 vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Guijon,  Andr£,  a French  prelate  and  orator,  was 
born  at  Aiitun,  in  November,  1548.  He  became  grand- 
vicar  to  cardinal  de  Joyeusc,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Autun.  He  made  a voyage  to  Rome  to  receive  his 
new  dignity,  and  returned  to  France  in  1586.  He  died 
in  September,  1631,  leaving  Remontrance  a la  Cour  de 
Parlement  de  Normandie,  etc.  See  Hoefer,  Nous.  biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guijon,  Jacques,  a French  prelate,  a relative  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Novers  in  1663.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry,  and,  after  success  in  teaching,  died 
in  1739,  leaving,  Apophthegines  des  Saints  (Paris  1709) : 
— Eloge  de  Ratsicod  (1718):  — Lvnguemana  (1754): — 
and  a very  important  MS.  work  entitled,  Reflexions  sui- 
tes Maeurs  des  Frangais.  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

Guldin,  John  C.,  D.D.,  a prominent  minister  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  in  August,  1799.  He  was  ordained  in  1820,  and 
settled  as  pastor  over  some  congregations  in  Moutgom- 
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ery  County,  where  he  labored  successfully  until  1841, 
when  he  removed  to  Chambcrsburg,  taking  charge  of 
several  congregations  in  the  vicinity.  After  laboring 
here  about  one  year,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Mission  Church,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  In  this  field  lie  labored  with  great  ac- 
ceptance and  success  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb. 
18, 1863.  Dr.  Guldin  was  a man  of  fine  talents,  ardent 
feelings,  and  great  energy  of  character.  Besides  his 
pastoral  duties,  he  also  labored  in  connection  with  the 
American  Tract  Society.  He  published  a volume  of 
Hermans, and  aided  in  getting  up  a German  hymn-book 
for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He  had  ■ 
a fellow-feeling  for  all  in  sorrow,  and  could  8|>eak  from 
a sweet  experience  for  the  comfort  of  such."  See 
Harbaugh,  Fathers  o/  the  Germ.  lief.  Church,  iv,  158. 
(D.  Y.  H.) 

Guillaume.  See  William. 

Guillaume,  fr'e re,  an  eminent  French  painter  on 
glass,  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1475.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  executed  many 
excellent  works  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  cathe-  ! 
dral  at  Arezzo  he  painted  several  ndmirablc  works, 
among  which  were  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  The  Resit r-  ' 
rectum  of  Lazarus,  and  Christ  Driving  the  Money- 
changers from  the  Temple.  He  established  n school  for 
teaching  the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  lie  died  in  1537. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v, 

Guillaume,  Saint  (1),  a French  regular  canon,  was 
bom  at  St.  Germain,  near  Crepv,  about  1105.  After 
having  been  educated  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the 
abbot  Hugucs  of  St.  Germain  - des-  Pres,  he  became: 
canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Gcnevifcve,  but,  on 
account  of  the  laxity  in  discipline  among  the  monks, 
accepted  the  provostship  of  Espinac.  In  the  inter- 
val, reform  ami  regularity  were  established  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Gcnevifcve  by  the  monks  of  St.  Victor. 
Guillaume  then  returned  there,  and  was  elected  sub  prior 
of  the  house  in  1118.  About  the  same  time  Absalon,  j 
bishop  of  Roeskild,  in  Denmark,  wished  to  reform  a ' 
monastery  of  regular  canons  on  the  isle  of  Eskild.  : 
Guillaume  was  sent  there  with  three  other  canons,  who  > 
abandoned  him.  After  his  arrival  in  Denmark, in  1171, 
he  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Thomas  of  the  Paraclete.  lie 
re-established  the  discipline  of  that  house,  and  lived 
under  the  greatest  austerities  until  1203.  There  arc  ' 
known  of  St.  William  more  than  n hundred  letters, 
which  were  published  in  1786,  in  the  Rerum  Dunicarum 
Scriptures.  See  Hoofer,  A our,  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guillaume,  Saint  (2),  a French  prelate,  was  born 
in  the  borough  of  Arthcl  (Xivernais).  lie  was  de- 
scended from  a noble  family,  educated  by  William  the 
Hermit,  archdeacon  of  Soissons,  who  was  his  uncle,  and 
became  first  canon  of  the  Church  of  Paris  and  of  Sois- 
sons.  He  entered  the  order  of  Grammont,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Limoges,  ami  later  went  over  to  that  of  the  Cister- 
cians at  the  abbey  of  Pontigny.  In  1181  lie  was  made 
abbot  <>f  Fontaine,  dean  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  and  after- 
wards of  Chnrlieu.  There  he  was  selected  by  Kudos 
of  Sully,  bishop  of  Paris  in  1199,  to  occupy  the  episco- 
pal see  of  Dourges.  The  epoch  of  his  episcopate  was 
marked  particularly  by  the  discussions  with  Philip 
Augustus,  on  the  subject  of  the  repudiation  of  queen 
Ingelbarga.  The  bishop,  who  took  the  part  of  the 
queen,  was  threatened  with  exile  ami  confiscation,  but 
withstood  the  royal  indignation,  and  Philip,  having  de- 
cided to  take  back  Ingolburgn,  was  reconciled  with  the 
prelate.  Guillaume  died  in  1209,  as  lie  was  about  to 
march  out  against  the  Albigenses,  who  had  propagated 
their  doctrine  as  far  as  Berry.  His  body  was  deposited 
in  the  crypt  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Etienne  of  Bourgos, ' 
and  remained  in  that  church  until  1562,  when  the  Hu- 
guenots, on  their  taking  jjosscssion  of  the  city,  bunted 
bis  remains.  Sec  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guillaume  d’Aubeuivk,  a French  abbot  and  the- 
ologian, lived  in  the  12th  centurv.  In  1165  and  1180 
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he  was  at  the  head  of  the  abbey  of  Auberive,  which 
was  of  the  order  of  Cistercians,  in  the  diocese  of  Lan- 
gres.  He  composed  various  books,  which  have  re- 
mained unedited,  however ; there  arc  cited  among  them 
four  letters  on  the  last  judgment,  and  a treatise  upon 
numbers,  which  reveals  a profound  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic. Sec  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s,  v. 

Guillaume  dk  Beaumont,  a French  prelate,  was 
born  in  1177,  being  a member  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  Beaumont.  After  the  decease  of  Guillaume  de  Che- 
mille,  which  took  place  in  May,  1202,  Guillaume  de 
Beaumont  united  the  suffrages  of  the  people  and  of 
the  clergy,  and  was  consecrated  Sept.  23, 1203.  In  1209 
lie  put  an  end  to  disagreements  between  the  monks  of 
Ronccray  and  the  friars  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John. 
In  1223  lie  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  Ixiuis  VIII. 
Finally,  in  1236,  he  admitted  the  preaching  friars  into 
the  city  of  Angers.  Lie  died  in  1240.  His  literary 
works  arc  very  few,  and  of  no  importance;  they  are 
statutes  which  were  published  in  1680  by  one  of  his 
successors,  Henry  Amauld.  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog. 
Cenirale,  s.  V. 

Guillaume  db  Blois  (sumnraed  the  cardinal  oj 
Champagne)  was  born  in  1135.  In  his  early  childhood 
he  was  recommended  by  bis  father  to  St.  Bernard,  who 
inspired  him  with  the  love  of  study  and  virtue.  In 
1161  Guillaume  was  elected  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  in 
1168  consecrated  archbishop  of  Sens  by  the  venerable 
Maurice,  bishop  of  Paris.  In  the  same  year  pope  Alex- 
ander III,  who  was  at  that  time  in  France,  selected  him 
as  his  legale,  on  the  occasion  of  a quarrel  which  had 
broken  out  between  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
primate  of  England,  and  king  Henry  II.  Owing  to 
the  prudence  and  zeal  with  which  he  transacted  his 
mission,  he  obtained  the  arcliiepiscopol  see  of  Bheims. 
Guillaume  had  the  honor  of  crowning,  at  Rheims,  his 
nephew,  Philip  Augustus,  ns  associate  with  his  father, 
Louis  the  Younger.  He  took  advantage  of  the  credit 
which  he  enjoyed  with  Louis  the  Younger  to  obtain 
from  him  the  regulation  which  granted  to  the  arch- 
bishops the  perpetual  privilege  of  having  the  sole 
power  of  consecrating  the  kings  of  France,  a regula- 
tion afterwards  confirmed  by  the  bull  of  the  pope. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus, 
Guillaume  fell  into  disgrace,  ami  so  turned  bis  further 
attention  towards  the  court  of  Rome,  which  shortly 
afterwards  conferred  upon  him  the  cardinal’s  hat,  and 
restored  him  to  his  dignity  at  the  French  court,  and 
his  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  state.  Guillaume  died 
at  Laon  about  1202.  Sec  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
8.  V. 

Guillaume  (Abbot)  me  St.  Denis,  was  bom  at  Gap, 
ami  lived  in  the  Pith  century.  It  seems  that  be  had 
studied  medicine  before  entering  the  monastic  life.  In 
1 178  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  celebrated  abbey 
from  which  lie  derives  bis  name,  and  governed  it  with 
zeal  and  wisdom.  But  he  displeased  king  Philip  Augus- 
tus, and  resigned  in  1186.  He  was  a man  well  instructed 
for  his  time,  translating  from  t he  Latin  the  Eulogy  of 
St.  Denis  the  Areopagite , composed  by  Michael  Syncel- 
lus,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  a Life  of  the  Philosopher 
Secundus.  His  writings  remain  in  MS.  Sec  Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guillaume  du  Desert  (Lat.  Gu Helmut  or  Willcl- 
mus).  See  William  ok  Aquitaine. 

Guillaume  ( Saint ) m:  Malaval,  founder  of  the 
Guillemites,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a French  noble- 
man who  ha<l  chosen  a soldier’s  life,  and  lived  in  dis- 
sipation. Being  anxious  to  do  penance,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  po|>c  Eugenius  III,  in  1 145,  ordered  him  to 
make  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  After  his  return  to 
Tuscany,  in  1153,  lie  settled  in  a lonely  valley  of  the 
Sienna  territory,  in  the  diocese  of  Grosscto,  where  he 
spent  his  life  in  work  and  prayer.  He  died  Feb.  10, 
1 157.  Some  time  later  some  of  bis  followers  erected  a 
hermitage  with  a chapel  on  the  tomb  of  Guillaume, 
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and  from  that  time  it  became  the  shrine  of  the  order 
of  the  Guillemites,  who  multiplied  in  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, and  France.  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  G inir ale,  s.  v. 

Guillaume  dk  Mandaoot,  a French  prelate  and 
canon,  was  bom  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Lodevc.  He 
was  successively  archdeacon  of  Nlmes,  provost  of  the 
Church  of  Toulouse,  archbishop  of  Embrun  about  1295, 
and  was  made  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Palestine  in  1812 
by  Clement  V.  In  1296  he  was  charged  by  Boniface 
VIII  with  composing  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals, 
together  with  B6renger  de  Fr&lol  and  Richard  of  Si- 
enna, to  whom  was  added,  some  time  later,  Dinus,  a 
professor  of  the  Roman  law  at  Bologna.  Guillaume 
composed,  about  1300,  the  Summa  Libetti  Elertionum,  a 
very  peculiar  work,  which  contains  some  interesting 
details  on  the  Church  of  Toulouse.  Some  time  after- 
wards it  was  revised  by  John  Andrew,  and  dedicated  to 
Berenger  (Cologne,  1673).  Guillamc  died  at  Avignon 
in  November,  1321.  See  Hoefer,  A 'ouc.  Biog.  Ginirale, 

8.  V. 

Guillaume  (Abbot)  i>e  Makmoctiers  was  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  and  was  a native 
of  Brittany.  Before  he  had  taken  the  cowl  he  was  an 
archdeacon  of  Nantes.  After  the  death  of  Hilgode,  the 
monks  of  Marmoutiers  selected  him  as  their  abbot,  in 
1104.  Between  these  monks  and  the  archbishop  of  Tours 
there  existed  at  that  time  a grave  dispute.  Raoul,  who 
occupied  the  metropolitan  see,  required  that  newly- 
elected  abbots  should,  in  the  ceremony  of  consecration, 
offer  to  him  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The  monks  refused 
to  render  that  homage,  declaring  it  to  be  humiliating. 
Guillaume  having  accordingly  refused,  Raoul  brought  a 
complaint  before  the  jwpe.  During  the  debate,  which 
agitated  the  whole  province  of  Tours,  Guillaume  him- 
self went  to  Rome,  and  there  was  consecrated.  In  1105 
he  returned  to  his  abbey.  In  1 106  he  sat  at  the  Council 
of  Poitiers,  and  vigorously  attacked  a certain  lord  Man- 
ceau,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  Church  of  Cha- 
haignes.  In  1108  he  obtained  of  Benedict,  bishop  of 
Aleth,  the  Church  of  St.  Malo  of  Dinan.  In  1109  he 
pleaded  before  the  Council  of  Laon  against  the  monks 
of  Chemill6.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
abbots  of  Marmoutiers,  and  increased  its-  wealth  consid- 
erably. He  died  May  23,  1124.  See  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog.  Ginirule , s.  v. 

Guillaume  de  Passavant,  a French  prelate,  was 
born  in  Saintongc,  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. When  Itainaud  of  Martigne,  his  cousin,  was 
nominated  archbishop  of  Rheims,  Guillaume  succeeded 
him  in  that  church,  and  executed  there  the  functions 
of  an  archdeacon  until  January,  1 144.  After  that  he 
was  called  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Mans,  where  his  name 
is  found  among  the  documents  of  the  year  1145.  He 
was  proud  ami  able  to  defend  the  privileges  of  the 
Church.  Being  asked  by  the  monks  of  Marmoutiers 
to  intervene  in  their  favor  against  Guy  de  I .aval,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  one  of  their  priories,  he  imme- 
diately excommunicated  that  powerful  leader.  In  1151 
a vassal  church  (of  Brdlan)  had  refused  to  give  homage 
to  its  superior,  the  Church  of  La  Cofiture,  and  Guillaume 
ordered  the  rebel  church  to  be  demolished,  for  which  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  justify  his  con- 
duct. St.  Bernard  wrote  in  his  favor  to  Hugues,  bishop 
of  Ostia,  and  to  pope  Eugenius  III.  Guillaume  died  at 
Yvr6,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  Jan.  26,  1187.  See 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guillaume  (Saint)  Pikchom,  a French  prelate,  was 
born  in  1184,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alban,  of  poor  agricul- 
turist parents.  Being  admitted  in  early  youth  as  a 
clerk  of  the  Church  of  St.  Brieuc,  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  among  his  colleagues,  early  obtained  a canoni- 
cate,  and  in  1220  was  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Brieuc. 
The  bishops  of  Brittany  at  that  time  were  engaged  in 
serious  disputes  with  Peter  Mouclerc.  Guillaume  being 
summoned  to  obey  this  formidable  leader,  responded  by 
a sentence  of  excommunication.  The  reply  of  Peter 


Mauclerc  was  the  exile  of  the  prelate,  and  the  impris- 
onment of  the  priests  who  were  known  ns  his  most  de- 
voted partisans.  But  the  court  of  Rome  took  up  the 
defence  of  Guillaume,  and  made  his  exile  of  short  du- 
ration. He  had  left  his  diocese  in  1228,  and  returned 
to  it  again  in  1231.  He  died  in  1234.  See  Hoefer, 
A’our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guillaume  i.k  Walum,  an  abbot  of  Sl  Anioul  of 
Metz.  It  is  believed  that  he  received  instruction  at  the 
school  of  Liege.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  he 
retired  to  a cloister.  His  teacher  wrote  him  a letter, 
engaging  him  to  leave  his  retreat  and  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  secular  clergy,  but  Guillaume  continued  in  his 
chosen  vocation.  In  1050  he  succeeded  Warm  at  St. 
Anioul  ns  abbot.  In  1073  he  was  elected  abbot  of  St. 
Remi  at  Rheims.  Since  the  year  1071  that  monastery 
had  remained  without  a chief,  and  stood  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  archbishop  Manasse.  Guillaume  had  some 
warm  disputes  with  the  latter,  and  wished  to  resign. 
He  wrote  to  the  po|>e,  and,  not  receiving  any  answer, 
set  out  for  Rome.  The  jiope  received  him  kindly,  and 
on  his  return  archbishop  Manasse  relieved  (lira.  Guil- 
laume retired  to  Metz,  and  although  devoted  to  bishop 
Herman,  he  was  so  weak  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  con- 
secrated in  bis  place,  when  the  emperor  Henry  IV  had 
ex|ielled  the  latter  from  his  sec  in  1085.  The  following 
year  Guillaume  went  to  meet  the  bishop,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Church  renounced 
the  episcopate,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Gorzc.  He 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  children  educated 
there,  and  after  some  time  bishop  Herman  gave  him 
the  abbey  of  St.  Anioul.  He  died  about  1089.  There 
are  extant  of  Guillaume  lc  Wallon  a collection  of  seven 
letters  to  divers  iiersous,  one  to  Gregory  VII,  and  two 
to  archbishop  Manass6,  in  which  he  reproaches  him  se- 
verely on  account  of  his  many  vices.  To  him  also  is 
ascribed  a fine  prayer  in  honor  of  St.  Augustine.  See 
Hoefer,  A’ot/r.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guillebert,  Nicolas,  a French  prelate,  who  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of, 
Lea  Prorerbes  de  Sulomon  Paraphrases  (Paris,  1626, 
1637): — Paraphrase  sur  LEcclesiaste  de  Salomon  (1627, 
1635,  1642): — La  Sagesse  de  Salomon  Paraphrasie 
(1631): — Paraphrases  sur  les  Epitres  de  S.  Paul  aux 
Colosses,  Thessaloniens,  Timoihir.  et  Tile  (1635): — Para- 
phrase de  r Pipit  re  aux  Hibreux  et  des  Epitres  Canoniques 
(ibid.  1638).  See  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  GeUhrten-Lexi- 
kon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Guillemin,  Pierre,  a French  Benedictine,  who 
died  Sept.  9,  1747,  at  Neuf-Chateau,  in  Lothariugia,  is 
the  author  of  Commenlaire  I.itteral  Abrigi  sur  Tous  les 
Lin  es  de  FA  ncien  et  du  Xoureau  Testament  ( Paris, 
1721).  See  Winer,  l/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  188  ; Jb- 
cher, Allgemeines  Gelehrien-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Guilleminot,  Jeas,  a French  Jesuit,  bom  in  1614, 
joined  his  order  in  1631,  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Pont-ii-Mousson,  and  died  at  Nancy,  Nov.  24, 1680.  He 
left,  Selects  ex  Philosophia  Quastiones  (Paris,  1671,  2 
vols.): — La  Sagesse  Chritieiuie  (ibid.  1674): — Selectee 
Qiarstiones  Theologica  (1682,  2 vols.).  See  Papillon, 
Bibl.  des  Auteurs  de  Bourgogne;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Guion,  Elijah,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  first  employed  as  a teacher  in  Carrnlton, 
La.,  about  the  year  1853.  The  next  year  he  was  rector 
of  St.  James’s  Church,  Baton  Rouge;  in  1860  he  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  where,  during  the  war,  he  served 
as  chaplain  in  the  United  States  army;  in  1867  was 
chosen  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  where  he  also  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
army;  in  1871  was  at  Fort  Sill, in  the  Indian  Territory, 
os  United  States  chaplain;  in  1874  was  appointed  to 
the  same  position  at  Fort  Gibson ; in  1877  removed  to 
Texas,  and,  still  chaplain,  went  in  the  following  year 
to  Almaden  Mines,  Cal.  He  died  in  New  Almaden, 
Jan.  17,  1879.  Sec  Pivt.  Episc.  A Imanac,  1880,  p.  ITT. 
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Galon,  John  M. , D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  a graduate  of  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  employed  as  rector  of  the  Church  in  Bethany, 
Conn.,  in  1833 ; the  following  year  became  assistant  min- 
ister of  a church  in  Baltimore,  Md. ; and  shortly  after 
was  chosen  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  July  20, 1878,  at  the 
age  of  seventv-sevon  years.  See  Prof,  Episc.  Almanac, 
1879,  p.168. 

Guion,  Thomas  T..  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1817. 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  College, Hartford, Conn., in  1840. 
II is  first  cure  was  the  missionary  station  at  /oar.  lie 
t hen  took  charge  of  the  parishes  of  St-Thomos.  in  Bethel, 
and  St.  James,  in  Danbury,  which,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  had  become  self-supporting,  and  he  assumed  the 
rectorship  of  them  both.  In  1848  he  had  charge  of  St. 
Mary’s  parish,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; afterwards  was  rector 
of  St.  James’s.  Birmingham,  Conn.,  for  more  than  four 
years.  In  1853  lie  accepted  the  pastorate  of  St.  John’s 
parish,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  very  successful, 
but  his  health  failed.  Ho  died  at  Milford,  Conn.,  Oct. 
21, 1862.  Dr.  Guion  was  clear  in  his  conceptions,  hon- 
est in  his  convictions,  and  fearless  in  their  avowal.  See 
A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  April,  1863,  p.  150. 

Guiragos  (or  Cyriacus)  ok  Armenia, was  bom  at 
Kharabasd,  in  the  province  of  Khajperuni.  He  resided 
thirty-two  years  in  the  convent  of  Khor-Virab,  whence 
he  received  the  surname  Virabetsi.  He  was  an  humble 
and  pious  man,  and  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
was  elected  patriarch  in  1 14 1,  when  Gregory  IX,  patriarch 
of  Armenia,  residing  at  Sis  (Cilicia), objected  to  the  trans- 
portation of  his  scat  to  Echmiadzin  (Greater  Armenia). 
Guiragos  was  the  first  patriarch  who  resided  at  the  latter 
place ; he  erected  convents  and  churches  there,  repaired 
the  cathedral,  and  broke  up  the  schism  which  separated 
the  patriarch  Aghthamar  from  the  rest  of  the  Church. 
A certain  Marcus,  bishop  of  Georgia,  who  was  dissatis- 
fied with  that  reconciliation,  pretended  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Guiragos  was  invalid,  because  he  had  not  pre- 
viously been  consecrated  bishop,  and  it  was  even  said 
that  lie  hod  never  been  baptized.  Zacharias,  bishop 
of  Haviits-Tharhah,  joined  the  enemies  of  the  |»atri- 
arch,  and  went  to  Echmiadzin  to  do|>oae  him  in  1143, 
at  the  head  of  thirty  bishops.  Yakub-Klian  of  Erivan 
at  first  opposed  the  change,  but,  being  bribed  by  Zach- 
arias, gave  him  authority  to  renew  the  election.  The 
suffrages  were  in  favor  of  Gregory  X,  and  Guiragos, 
who  had  been  hiding  during  the  excitement,  retired 
into  a convent,  where  lie  died  the  same  year.  See 
Hocfer,  Sour,  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Guise,  John,  ok  Lorraine,  cardinal,  was  bom  in 
1408.  He  went  to  France,  and  contributed  a great  deal 
to  the  elevation  of  his  brother,  Claude  of  Lorraine,  the 
first  duke  of  Guise,  and  of  his  family.  In  April,  1536, 
Francis  I sent  him  to  Charles  V to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment. About  1542  the  cardinal  was  removed  from  the 
court,  and  lie  died  May  18, 1550.  He  is  known  for  his 
excessive  lilieralily,  by  means  of  which  he  became  so 
influential  among  the  people.  He  was  in  possession 
of  a number  of  archbishoprics  in  France.  See  Hoefer, 
Sour,  liiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Guise,  Louis  (I),  ok  Lorraine,  a French  prelate, 
brother  of  Charles,  also  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  bishop 
of  Troves,  of  Metz,  and  of  Alby,  was  bom  Oct.  21, 1527. 
He  was  made  cardinal  Dec.  22, 1553,  and  attended  the 
election  of  pope  Paul  IV.  He  was  so  fond  of  convivi- 
ality that  the  people  used  to  call  him  “the  cardinal  of 
the  bottles.”  He  died  at  Paris,  March  24,  1578.  Sec 
lloefcr,  Sour.  Ring.  Ginirate,  s.  v. 

Guise,  Louis  (2),  of  Lorraine,  a French  prelate 
and  peer,  was  bom  at  Dampicrre,  July  6,  1555.  The 
cardinal  of  I/irraine,  his  uncle,  appointed  him,  in  1572, 
his  coadjutor  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  made  over 
to  him  at  his  death  the  archbishopric  of  Ilheims,  the 
abbeys  of  Fecamp  and  Montier-en-Dcr  (1574).  In  1578 


he  was  made  cardinal,  and  in  the  following  year  Ilenrv 
III  appointed  him  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  A few  days  after  he  had  been  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Denis,  Feb.  17,  1583,  lie  went  to  Kheiras 
to  hold  a provincial  council,  and  then  came  hack  to 
Paris  to  mingle  in  the  intrigues  of  the  League.  In 
1585  he  assisted  at  the  ecclesiastical  reunion  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye.  The  Germans  and  Swiss  had  burned 
down  (1587)  his  abbey  of  St.  Urbin,  in  Champagne,  in 
revenge  for  which  the  cardinal  burned  the  castle  of 
Brfcme,  near  chateau  Thierry,  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Bouillon.  Cardinal  Guise  was  assassinated,  Dec.  24, 
1588.  See  Hocfer,  Sour.  liiog.  Ginirate,  s.  v. 

Guise,  Louis  (3),  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  archbishop 
of  Khcims,  and  peer  of  France,  was  bom,  according  to 
some,  Jan.  22,  1575,  according  to  others  in  May,  1586. 
He  obtained  the  abbeys  of  St.  Denis  and  of  Monticr-cn- 
Dcr,  and  also  that  of  Chniis.  lie  was  never  ordained, 
preferring  brigandage,  and  exhibited  that  tendency  in 
his  later  years,  when  he  proposed  to  settle  theological 
disputes  by  arms.  In  1621  he  followed  the  king  on  his 
expedition  to  Poitou,  hut  fell  sick  at  the  siege  of  St. 
Jean  d’Angely,  and  died  shortly  after  (June  21,  1621). 
Charlotte  des  Essarts,  countess  of  Komorautin,  and  one 
of  the  mistresses  of  Henry  IV,  is  said  to  have  been  se- 
cretly married  to  the  cardinal  (Feb.  4, 1611),  bearing  to 
him  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Sec  Hocfer,  Sour. 
Biog.  Ginirate,  s.  v. 

Guise,  William,  a learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Abload's  or  Abbey-load's  Court,  near  Glouces- 
ter, in  1653,  and  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  where 
lie  was  made  fellow  in  1674.  He  was  ordained  about 
1677,  and  died  Sept.  8,  1684.  He  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  illustrated  with  a commentary,  Dr.  Bernard's 
Misnac  Pars  Or  (Unit  Primi  Teraim  Tituli  Septem  (1090), 
and  a tract,  lie  Vidimis  JIumani s.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  .4  u- 
thore,  s.  v. 

Guizot,  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume,  a noted 
French  religious  author,  was  born  at  Nlmcs,  Oct.  4, 1787, 
being  the  descendant  of  a family  of  Huguenot  pastors. 
He  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and  studied  law  at  Paris. 
During  the  literary  period  of  his  life  (1812-30),  he  was 
successively  profeasor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne,  sec- 
retary-general of  the  interior,  journalist,  etc.  To  this 
period  belong  his  Du  Goucemement  Reprisentatif  et  de 
C Etat  A duel  de  la  France  (1816): — Dee  Conspirations 
et  de  la  Justice  Politique  (1821):  — Des  Mogens  de 
Goucemement  et  d' Opposition  (eod.):  — De  la  Peine 
de  Mart  en  Mature  Politique  (1822): — Etta  it  sur 
r/iistoire  de  France  (1823):  — L’/listoire  de  la  Revo- 
lution d'Angleterre  (1827,  1828,  2 vols.): — L'Hisioire  de 
la  Civilisation  Depuis  C ElaUittemenl  du  Christianisme 
(1829).  With  the  year  1830  Guizot's  political  career 
commenced,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  his  efforts  as  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  that  a reform  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  France  took  place.  In  the  year  I81G 
Guizot  published  his  Essai  tur  I'llistoire  el  sur  C Etat 
A duel  de  l' Instruction  Publiqur,  iu  which  he  insisted 
that  the  state  had  the  right  of  managing  and  control- 
ling the  public  instruction.  This  idea  he  now  devel- 
oped, and  introduced  many  improvements,  especially 
in  the  primary  and  higher  schools.  In  ecclesias- 
tical respects,  Guizot  was  the  main  support  of  ortho- 
doxy in  the  Reformed  Church  of  F’rance.  In  1852 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  consistory.  He  was 
opposed  to  liberalism  of  any  kind  in  religious  matters. 
He  was  orthodox,  ami  clung  to  the  Credo  of  his  Church. 
In  1872  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  to 
retire  from  the  presidency  of  the  synod.  He  died  at 
Val  de  Becher,  Sept.  12,  1874.  Of  his  religious  works, 
we  mention,  L'F.glise  et  la  Sociiti  Chretienne  (1861): — 
Meditations  sur  1 Essence  de  la  Religion  Chretienne  (1864; 
Engl,  translation,  N.  Y.  1865) ; — Meditations  sur  la  Re- 
ligion Chritieme  dans  set  Rapports  avec  t Etat  A duel  des 
Soviet es  (1865-68,3  vols.) : — Let  Vies  de  Qua t re  Grands 
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Chretiens  EranfaisflftdS;  Engl. translation,  Loud.  18(58): 
— Mimoire s pour  ServiraC I/istoire  lie  mon  Temps  ( 1858- 
68, 9 vols.).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Societe 
Biblique  in  1826,  of  the  Societe  pour  f Encouragement  <lc 
V Instruction  Primaire  in  1838,  ami  of  the  Sociiti  f His- 
toirr  du  Protestantisms  Erangais  in  1857.  When,  in 
1861,  Guizot  had  to  make  a reply  to  the  address  of  the 
new  academician,  Here  Lacordaire,  he  defended  and 
justified  the  papacy  and  the  worldly  power  of  the  pope, 
whereas  the  Dominican  praised  Protestant  America. 
This  address  of  Guizot  made  a great  stir.  The  Catho- 
lic papers,  especially  the  l' niters,  rejoiced,  ami  hoped 
soon  to  see  Guizot  return  to  the  Church  of  Home.  Hut 
in  spite  of  this  Guizot  remained  in  his  Church,  ami 
from  his  words  in  his  testament,  “ I die  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Reformed  Christian  Church  of  France,  in  which  I 
was  born,  and  to  have  been  bom  in  which  I rejoice,” 
which  have  been  quoted  in  full,  we  see  that  Guizot 
made  all  allowance  to  the  Church  of  Home,  without  be- 
coming one  of  her  members.  Sec  Mazade,  Portrait 
(TUistoire  Morale  et  Politique  du  Temps  Jacquemont, 
Guizot, etc.  (Haris,  1875) ; Madame  de  Witt,  nee  Guizot, 
Monsieur  Guizot  dans  sa  Fa  mills  et  acec  sts  Amis 
(ibid.  1880,  English  transl.  Loud,  ami  Boston);  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encyclop.  de*  Sciences  Relirfieuses,  s.  v. ; Plitt— 
Herzog,  Real-F.ncyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gujerati  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Gujcrati  takes  its  name  from  Gujerat,  a district  of 
the  Punjab  in  India,  and  the  principal  province  in 
which  it  is  spoken,  and  is  said  by  the  Serampore 
missionaries  to  be  the  vernacular  of  a territory  equal 
in  point  of  extent  to  England.  On  account  of  its 
wide  diffusion  it  has  been  appropriately  designated 
“the  grand  mercantile  language  of  foreign  Indian 
marts.”  The  Serampore  missionaries  were  the  first  to 
undertake  a Gujerati  version  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
1807  they  commenced  printing  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
but  the  work  was  given  up.  In  1813  it  was  resumed, 
and  in  1820  the  New  Test.,  in  Gujerati  characters  in- 
stead of  the  Sanscrit,  was  completed.  The  prosecution 
of  this  version  was,  however,  resigned  about  this  period 
by  the  Serampore  missionaries  to  the  agents  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  stationed  at  Surat.  The 
Rev.  Messrs.  Skinner  and  Fvvie,of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  published  their  version  of  the  New  Test, 
in  1821,  at  Surat.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
New  Test.  Mr.  Skinner  died,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  now  carried  on  bv  Mr.  Fyvie,  and  in 
1823  it  was  completed  at  press.  Other  editions,  in 
a revised  state,  rapidly  followed  as  the  demand  in- 
creased. Another  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Clarkson  and  Flower,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  two  thousand  copies  was  issued  from  the. 
press.  But  it  was  subsequently  resol ved  to  publish  an 
edition  of  the  New  Test,  according  to  the  old  trans- 
lation of  the  Surat  edition,  subject  to  such  slight 
changes  as  might  lie  deemed  necessary.  This  edition 
was  completed  at  the  Bombay  press  in  1853.  Mean- 
while, preparations  for  a revised  edition  of  the  entire 
Gujerati  Scriptures  were  in  active  progress  under  the 
care  of  the  Bombay  Auxiliary  Society,  and  an  edition 
of  the  New  Test.,  according  to  this  improved  version, 
was  completed  at  the  mission-press  in  Surat  in  1856. 
The  Old  Test,  was  completed  in  1861.  Besides  these 
two  editions,  the  Serampore  New  Test,  and  the  Surat 
version,  in  I860  a new  edition  of  the  Gujerati  New 
Test.,  for  the  s|iecial  use  of  the  l’arsees,  was  announced. 
It  was  carried  through  the  press  in  Bombay,  in  Parsec 
characters,  by  the  Rev.  Dunjccbhoy  Nowmjce,  and  pub- 
lished in  1862.  In  this  edition  the  religious  terms  are 
those  technically  used  in  religious  Farsee  literature. 
Of  the  latter  edition  tip  to  March  31,  1884,  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  forty-nine  portions  of  Scripture 
were  disposed  of.  See  Bible  of  Ereiy  I Mild,  p.  123. 
There  exist  several  grammars  for  the  study  of  this  lan- 
guage: Munshi,  The  Student'*  Companion  in  the  Acqui- 
sition of  a Practical  Knowledge  of  English  and  Gujerati 


Grammar  and  Idioms  ( Ahmedabad,  1869);  Shapurji 
Edalji,  A Grammar  of  the  Gujerati  Language  (Bombay, 
18671;  Tavlor,  .4  Grammar  of  the  Gujerati  Language 
(ibid.  1868).  (B.  P.) 

Guldberg,  Ovk  Hokcii,  a Danish  statesman,  his- 
torian, and  theologian,  was  Ixim  Sept.  1,  1731,  and  died 
Feb.  8, 1808.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a Chronol- 
ogy for  the  Books  of  the  Xew  Testament  (Copenhagen, 
1785),  and  of  A Translation  of  the  A nr  Testament,  with 
Annotations  (1794,  2 vols.),  both  published  in  the  Dan- 
ish language.  (B.  I’.) 

Gumpel,  Mordbcai.  See  Levisoiin. 

Gunn,  ALEXANPF.it,  D.D.,  a distinguished  minister 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  Aug.  13, 
1785.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1805, 
and  prepared  for  the  ministry  under  Dr.  Henry  Kollock 
of  Princeton,  and  I)r.  John  Rodgers  of  New  York.  In 
1809  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
and  the  same  year  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Bloom- 
ingdale.  He  died  Oct.  1, 1829.  An  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, amiable,  prudent,  ami  a |>eace-maker,  he  was 
also  noted  for  his  conscientious  piety  and  entire  devo- 
tion to  his  work.  His  talents  as  a writer  and  preacher 
were  of  a very  high  order.  Imaginative  and  cultivated, 
with  good  taste,  ample  learning,  and  fine  abilities,  he 
was  among  the  most  popular  pulpit  orators  of  New  York. 
He  wielded  a powerful  pen  as  a theological  writer,  and 
took  a conspicuous  part  in  some  of  the  exciting  contro- 
versies of  his  time.  The  General  Synod,  in  1825,  ap- 
pointed him  to  write  the  biography  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  II.  Livingston,  D.D.  See  Magazine  of  the  Ref. 
Dutch  Church,  December.  1829,  p.  257 : Corwin.  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A inerica,  s.  v.  (\V.  J.  H.  T.) 

Gunner,  Joiiann  Ernest,  a Norwegian  prelate  and 
naturalist,  was  born  in  Christiana,  Feb.  26,  1718.  He 
began  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  who 
was  a physician  in  that  city,  and  went  to  Copenhagen 
to  continue  them.  In  1742  the  king  gave  lum  means 
to  go  to  Halle,  and  afterwards  to  Jena,  where  he  studied 
philosophy,  and  l>ccamc  a member  of  the  faculty.  On 
ins  return  to  Copenhagen  in  1755  he  was  made  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  theology  in  the  university.  In 
1758  the  bishopric  of  Dronthcim  was  conferred  upon 
him.  He  dieel  nt  Christ iansaud,  Sept.  23, 1773,  leaving, 
Hyrdebm  (Drontheim,  1758): — Klagtale  over  Kang 
Fretleric  1'  (ibid.  1766): — also  Memoirs  in  the  Sorsi 
1 'idenxkabemsselskabs  Skrifler  (writings  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  of  Norway),  etc.  See  Hocfer,  -Year. 
Biog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Gunther,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  April  17, 1660.  He  studied  at  Breslau 
and  Li|>sic,  was  preacher  and  licentiate  of  theology  at 
the  latter  place,  and  died  Jan.  20,  1714.  His  writings 
arc  for  the  most  ;>art  directed  against  the  Roman  Carb- 
olic Church.  See  KanO,  Leben  der  churtdi  hsischen 
Gottesgele/aten  ; J ocher,  Allgemeinc * Gelehrten-Lsxikon, 

s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

GUnther,  Wolfgang,  a Lutheran  theologian,  w as 
born  in  Saxony  in  1586.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
was  preacher  in  1611  in  the  vicinity  of  Annaberg,  in 
1615  pastor  ami  superintendent  at  Friedlaml,  in  1626  at 
Spardan.  and  died  Jan.  16,  1636.  He  wrote.  Analysis 
Trium  Librorum  E<xlesice  Xastne  Symbolicorum  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1614): — Aphorismi  Theologies  super  Aug.  Con- 
ftssionem  (1615):  — Itis/Msilio  EpistoLr  S.  Pauli  ad 
Romanos  (1625).  Sec  J ocher,  .4  llgeuu  ines  Gelehrten • 
Lexiixm,  s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Giintherode,  Carl  von,  a Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Milan,  was  born  in  1740.  In  1779  he  was 
professor  of  Church  history  at  Innsbrilck,  but  soon  ex- 
changed the  academical  chair  for  the  monastery,  a step 
which  he  regretted,  because  both  the  monastic  life  and 
the  religious  views  of  the  monks  were  not  in  harmony 
with  his  intellectual  powers.  More  pleasant  was  his 
position  as  librarian  to  prince  Esterhazy,  at  Vienna. 
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GUTELIUS 


Jicum  ( 1777  ).  See  During,  Die  gelehrlen  Theologen  years  of  age,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a London  bank- 
Dtutschlaiuis , s.  v.  (B.  1’.)  I cr  and  tea-merchant.  He  eventually  became  a partner 


Giintner,  Gabiukl  Joiiaxn  Bernhard,  a Premon- 
stratensian,  was  born  in  1804  in  Bohemia,  received  holy 
orders  in  1830,  was  in  1K38  professor  of  exegesis  at 
Prague,  and  died  March  17,  1867.  He  wrote,  Htrme- 
nt  it  tint  Jiiblica  Generali*  Juxla  Principia  Catholica. 
(Prague,  1818;  2d  ed.  1831 ; 3d  ed.  1863)  .—Tntroductio  ! 
in  Sacro s Novi  Testamenli  Libras  Histor.-Critica  et  ; 
Apologetica  (ibid.  1863,2  vols.).  (B.  P.) 


in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  business  firms  of  Ix>mbard 
Street.  Early  in  his  active  life  he  was  associated  with 
other  distinguished  philanthropists  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  English  missions  lie  was  also  the 
warm  friend  of  the  Bible  Society  and  of  the  republic  of 
Liberia.  He  was  one  of  a deputation,  representing  four 
thousand  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  London,  sent  to 
France,  in  1853,  in  the  interests  of  peace.  He  died  in 
. i • . ...  , | Paris,  June  5, 1856.  See  Memorials  of  Samuel  Gurney, 

f r m ' T b0r?,at  b-V Mrs. Thomas  Geldart  (Philadelphia,  1859).  (J.C\S 

1 rague  in  1812.  He  received  his  rabbinical  as  well  as  ..  * ^ J v ' 

classical  education  at  his  native  place,  and  was  appoint-  , Giiruth,  Georq  Samuel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 

ed  rabbi  of  the  congregation  of  Libachowitz,  in  Bohc-  Germany,  was  born  I'eb.  3,  174;>,  at  Brieg,  in  Silesia. 

niia.  In  1816  he  published,  Dogmatisch  - hisforische  stui.ied^at  Kouigsberg,  was  in  1768  rector  at  Xcu- 

Beleiichtuug  ties  alien  Judenthiims  (Prague),  in  which  he  ***  1778  preacher  at  his  native  city’,  in  1792  pastor 

boldly  demanded  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  ami  primarius  at  Krenzburg,  and  died  Feb.  3,  1803.  He 

grounded  his  demand  on  the  words  and  promises  of  published  some  ascctical  writings.  See  During,  Die 

former  Austrian  emperors.  In  consequence  of  this  pub-  j J heologen  Deutschland s,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

lication  lie  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  and  came  Gurft,  a teacher  among  the  Hindils,  occupying  in 

to  America.  He  was  elected  rabbi  at  Baltimore,  then  some  degree  the  place  of  the  confessor  of  the  Middle 

at  Kocliester,  X.  Y.,  and  last,  in  Boston,  where  lie  died,  Ages.  lie  is  looked  upon  as  a representative  and  ve- 

July  19, 1873.  See  Ftlrst,  I HU.  Jud.  i,348.  (B.  P.)  hide  of  divine  power,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  most 

Gurley,  Leonard  B.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  j |ml»Hcit  submission  on  the  part  of  the  man  whose  guru 

minister,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  March  10,  1804.  Ie  ,s* 

He  moved  to  Ohio  in  youth,  was  converted,  received  into  Gurwhal  (or  Shreenagur)  is  a dialect  spoken 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  1828,  was  three  years  on  circuits,  in  the  province  of  Gurwhal,  west  of  Kumaon.  A trans- 
thirteen  on  districts,  two  in  agency  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  j lation  of  the  Xew  Test,  was  undertaken  at  Serampore 
University,  twenty-eight  in  stations,  and  six  in  retire-  in  1816,  and  was  completed  at  press  some  time  prior  to 
ment.  He  was  elected  to  the  general  conferences  of  , 1832.  (B.  P.) 

1818,  1856,  and  1864,  and  died  at  Delaware,  ().,  March  Gutbier,  iEgidius,  a German  Orientalist,  was 
26, 1880.  Dr.  Gurley  was  genial,  generous,  and  sympa-  born  at  Wcinensee,  in  Thuringia,  Sept.  1,  1617.*  lie 
thctic.  lie  was  a strong  advocate  of  temperance,  wrote  ; studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1652  professor 
and  simke.ror  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  gave  $3000  of  Oriental  languages  at  Hamburg,  took  in  1660  his  de- 

icssen,  and  died  Sept. 
ocum  Testamentum  Syria- 
Syriacum : — Nolte  Critica  in  Novum 


ana  sposc  lor  me  a Don  non  oi  slavery,  and  gave  SSUW  of  Oriental  languages  at  Hambui 
to  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  $10,000  to  the  Board  ?roe  as  doctor  of  theology  at  G 
of  Church  Extension.  His  published  poems  exhibit  j 1667.  He  published,  Nocun 
hi^h  talent.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1880,  cum : —Lexicon  Syriacum  :—Noi 


p.  314. 

Gurlitt,  Johann  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gi.’sn  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  March  13, 

1754.  In  1802  he  accepted  a call  to  Hamburg  as  di- : Gutbier,  Friedrich  August  Philip,  a Di- 

rector of  the  Johanncum,  and  professor  of  Oriental  lan-  theran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  liom  in  Thuringia, 
guages  at  the  academical  gymnasium,  and  died  June  March  2,  1765,  and  died  Feb.  5,  1838,  superintendent 


Test  a ment  it  in  Syriacum : — De  Sibyllis  et  Earum  Orncu- 
lis.  See  Moller,  Cimbria  Litterata ; Jbclier,  .4  llgc- 
meines  Gelehrlen- Lcxikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


14,  1827.  Gurlitt  was  the  teacher  of  the  famous  Church 
historian  Xcander.  He  wrote,  Erjdanatio  Precis 
Ilymni  43  Duridis  (Hamburg,  1773)  :—Kurze  Geschichtc 
de*  Tempelherrenordens  (1824).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch 
der  theoL  Lit,  i,  228,  365,  375.  589,  679,  702,  722,  730 ; 
Flint,  BiU.  Jud.  i,  348  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Gurney,  John  Hampden,  an  English  divine,  son 
of  Sir  John  Gurney,  a baron  of  the  exchequer,  was  bom 
Aug.  15, 1802.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1824,  was  for  some  time  curate  of  Luttcr- 


and  member  of  consistory.  He  published,  Summarien 
iiber  das  Neue  Testament  (Leipsic,  1831-38,  4 vols.): — 
Lehrbuch  der  chris tlichen  Glaubens-  und  Sillenlehre 
(Gotha,  1825) : — Lituryisches  Handbook  zum  Gebrauch 
fur  Prediffer  (Leipsic,  1805).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit . ii,  189,  215,  280 ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  Thcol.  i, 
480  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Giite,  Heinrich  Ernest,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Sept.  13,  1754,  at  Bielefeld.  He 
studied  at  Halle,  was  preacher  there  in  1779,  magistcr 


worth,  Leicestershire,  and  in  1848  was  presented  by  the  in  1780,  professor  of  theology  in  1791.  and  died  Dec.  6, 
crown  with  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  Mnrvlebone.  1805.  He  wrote,  De  Fact'is  Ejus  Diet,  quo  Christus 
He  died  March  3, 1862.  Mr.  Gumev  was  a most  earnest  <•  Mortuis  Ilesurrexit  (Halle,  1780) : — A nfangsgribide 


and  popular  preacher,  and  among  his  published  di* 
courses  are,  A Pastor's  Warning,  suggested  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Roliert  Peel  (1850)  -.—  The  Lost  Chief  and 
a Mourning  People,  oil  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington (1852)  : — The  Grand  Romish  Fallacy,  and  Dan- 
gers and  Duties  of  Protestants  (1854)  ’.—Better  Times 
and  Worse  (1856),  and  several-series  of  sermons.  His 


der  hebrdischen  Sprache  (ibid.  1782;  2d  ed.  1791): — 
Entwurf  zur  Einleitung  in's  Alte  Testament  (ibid.  1787)  : 
— Kurze.  Uebersicht  der  vorzuglichsten  Materien,  etc. 
(ibid.  1804).  Sec  During,  Die  gelehrlen  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Uamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
81 ; Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  349.  (B.  P.) 

Gutelius,  Samuel,  a most  estimable  minister  of 


lectures  were  published  under  the  titles  of.  Historical  .>  ° . . , 

Sketches,  Illustrating  some  Important  Epochs' from  A.D.  * Crmnn  Ref°nned  Church>  Was  born  ,n  La,lcwl*r 

1400  to  A.I).  1546:  — St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV: — and 
God's  Heroes  and  the  World's  Heroes  (1858).  Mr.  Gur- 
ney was  also  the  author  of  several  psalm  and  hymn 

books,  and  of  Four  Letters  to  the.  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  i 

j,_  , c . , , , . 1 ont  charges,  he  died,  July  1 1 , 

Script  w e Readers.  See  Appleton  s Annual  Cyclopadta,  : , „ ...  . ..  • 

1862  p 685  J 1 | an  ,ntcKnl.v  werc  leading  ami 


County,  Pa.  He  studied  under  the  Rev.  Yost  Henry 
Fries,  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1822,  and  immedi- 
ately took  charge  of  some  congregations  in  Xorthum- 
berland  County.  After  laboring  successfully  in  differ- 

1866.  “Strict  honesty 
and  marked  features  in  his 

...  I l*fe  and  character.”  Father  Gutelius  was  a great  suf- 

G-urney,  Samuel,  a distinguished  member  of  the  I fercr,  but  his  sufferings  never  interfered  with  his  duties. 
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“ He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  a solid  preacher. 
His  sermons  were  always  well  prepared.  He  pleaded 
with  his  hearers  like  a man  who  exacted  to  meet  them 
at  the  bar  of  God.  Indeed,  he  often  reminded  them  of 
that  meeting,  lie  took  a deep  interest  in  all  the  be- 
nevolent operations  of  the  Church,  and  was  for  a time 
connected  with  the  publication  of  its  periodicals.  His 
ministry  was  characterized  by  great  earnestness  and 
success."  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Ref.  Church, 
iv,  190.  (D.  Y.  II.) 

Guthrie  (or  Guthry),  Henry,  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld  about  1664,  died  in  1676.  He  published  Memoirs, 
temp.  Charles  I (Lend.  1702).  See  Allibonc,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  atid  A mer.  A uihors,  s.  v. 

Guthrie,  John  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Moray  from  Edinburgh,  in  1623,  where  he 
continued  until  he  was  deprived  with  the  other  prelates 
by  the  Glasgow  Assembly  in  1638.  He  then  lived  at 
Spvnie  castle  till  1640,  when  he  was  forced  to  surrender 
it  to  colonel  Monroe,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  own 
private  castle  of  Guthrie,  in  the  county  of  Angus.  He 
died  not  long  afterwards.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  152. 

Guthrie,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Milnathort,  Kinrossshire, 
Jan.  30,  1814.  He  was  kept  in  the  Church  from  in- 
fancy through  the  care  of  pious  parents;  entered  Edin- 
burgh University  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  distinguishing  himself  in  clas- 
sics and  philosophy;  and  in  1839  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Secession  Church  at  Kendal.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  excommunicated  from  that  Church  for  main- 
taining the  universality  of  Christ's  atonement,  lie 
then,  with  others,  formed  the  Evangelical  Union,  be- 
came the  professor  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  new 
body,  and  held  the  office  from  1846  to  1861.  From 
1848  to  1851  he  held  the  pastorate  in  Glasgow,  whence 
he  removed  to  Greenock,  where  he  labored  successfully 
for  eleven  years.  Thence  he  went  to  Tolmers  Square,  | 
London,  but  returned  to  Glasgow,  where  he  assumed  j 
the  pastorate  of  a new  church,  and  tilled  the  chair  of  ! 
apologetics  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Evangelical ! 
Union.  He  died  in  London,  Sept. 8, 1878.  See  (Loud.) 
Cony.  Year-booh,  1879,  p.  316. 

Guthrie,  Thomas,  D.D.,an  eminent  Scottish  pul- 
pit orator,  philanthropist,  and  social  reformer,  was  born 
July  12,1803,  at  Drechin,  Forfarshire,  where  his  father 
was  a merchant  and  banker.  He  went  through  the  cur- 
riculum of  study  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  candidates  for  the  ministry,  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  devoted  two  additional  winters  to  the  study  of 
chemistry,  natural  history,  and  anatomy.  Meanwhile  ( 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin 
in  1825 ; subsequently  spent  6ix  months  in  Paris,  study-  1 
ing  the  physical  sciences.  In  1830  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Arbirlot,  in  his  native  county,  and  in 
1837  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  Old  Grey- 
friars  parish,  in  Edinburgh.  Here  his  eloquence,  com- 
bined with  devoted  labors  to  reclaim  the  degraded  pop- 
ulation of  one  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  city,  soon 
won  for  him  a high  place  in  public  estimation.  In 
1843  lie  joined  the  Free  Church,  and  for  a long  scries 
of  years  continued  to  minister  to  a large  and  inffuential 
congregation  in  Edinburgh.  In  1845  and  18-16  he  per- 
formed a great  service  for  the  Free  Church  by  his  ad- 
vocacy throughout  the  country'  of  its  scheme  for  pro- 
viding manses  or  residences  for  its  ministers.  His  zeal 
was  not  diverted  in  mere  denominational  or  sectarian 
channels.  He  came  forward  in  1847  as  the  advocate 
of  ragged  schools,  and  to  him  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
system  over  the  kingdom  is  very  much  to  be  ascribed.  j 
He  also  earnestly  exerted  himself  in  many  ways  in  op- 
position to  intemperance  and  other  vices.  He  possessed 
great  rhetorical  talent,  and  his  style  was  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  illustrations  he  used. 
Few  public  speakers  have  ever  blended  solemnity  and 


deep  pathos  so  intimately  with  the  humorous,  his  ten- 
dency to  which  has  more  frequently  than  anything 
else  been  pointed  out  as  his  fault.  Dr.  Guthrie  always 
displayed  a generous  sympathy  with  all  that  tended  to 
progress  or  improvement  of  any  kind.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  in  May,  1862,  and  died  near  Edinburgh,  Feb. 
23, 1873.  His  roost  important  published  works  are,  The 
Gospel  in  Ezekiel,  a series  of  discourses: — The  Way  of 
Life , a volume  of  sermons : — A Plea  for  Drunkards  and 
against  Drunkenness : — A Plea  for  Rapped  Schools, 
followed  by  a second  and  a third  plea,  the  latter  under 
the  title.  Seed-time  and  Harvest  of  Rapped  Schools: 
— The  City,  its  Sins  and  So  notes : — A Sufficient  Main- 
tenance and  an  Efficient  Ministry  (Edinburgh,  1852, 8vn). 
He  edited  a new  edition  of  Berridge’a  Christian  World 
Unmasked  (ibid.  1856, 8vo).  For  some  years  before  his 
death  he  acted  as  editor  of  The  Sunday  Mapazine, 
founded  in  1864,  in  which  year  he  retired  from  his  reg- 
ular ministrations.  His  A utobiopraphy  and  Memoir  was 
published  by  his  sons  (1873),  and  his  Works  (1873-76, 
11  vols.).  See  also  Popular  Preachers,  p.  33;  Smith, 
Our  Scottish  Clerpy  (Edinb.  1848),  p.342;  (Loud.)  Evan- 
pelical  Mapazine,  February,  1874;  Allibonc,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Guy.  See  Gut. 

Guy,  Thomas,  an  English  philanthropist,  founder 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  was  born  at  Southwark  in  1644.  Af- 
ter serving  an  apprenticeship  of  eight  years,  he  began 
business  as  a bookseller  in  1668.  He  dealt  largely  in 
Bibles,  which  he  at  first  imported  from  Holland,  but 
afterwards  printed  for  himself.  He  became  master  of 
an  immense  fortune,  and  died  unmarried,  Dec.  17, 1724. 
In  1707  he  built  three  wards  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  aided  it  in  other  ways.  He  built  Guy’s  Hospital 
at  a cost  of  over  £18,000,  and  left  an  endowment  of 
£219,499.  He  also  made  other  gifts  and  bequests  for 
hospitals  and  almshouses.  See  .4  True  Copy  of  the 
Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Thomas  Guy,  Esq.  (Lond. 
1725);  Knight,  Shadotcs  of  the  Old  Booksellers  (1865), 
p.  323 ; Encydop.  Brit.  9th  cd.  a.  v. 

Guyard,  Bernard,  a French  Dominican,  was  bom 
in  1601,  and  died  at  Paris,  July  30, 1674,  a doctor  of 
theology  and  provincial  of  his  order.  He  wrote,  La 
Vie  de  S.  Vine.  Perrier : — Discrimina  inter  Doctrinam 
Thoniisticam  et  Janseniauam : — La  Xouvelle  Apparition 
de  Luther  et  de  Calvin.  See  tchard,  De  Scriptoribus 
Ordinis  Dominicanorum ; J ocher,  AUqemeines  Gtlehr- 
ten  - Lexikon,  & v.;  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biop.  Generate,  s.  v. 

(B-  P.) 

Guyet,  CttARi.Es,  a French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Tours  in  1601,  taught  theology  fifteen  years,  afterwards 
became  a preacher,  and  died  in  the  same  city,  March 
30,  1664.  He  is  the  author  of  De  Festis  Propriis  Lo- 
co rum  et  Ecclesiarum,  etc.  (Paris,  1657  fob).  See  Winer, 
Uundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  616  sq. ; Jticher,  Allgemcines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Alogatnbe,  Bibliotheca  Scripto- 
rum  Societal  is  Jesu ; Bavle,  Dtdionnaire  Bistorique 
Critique ; Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biop.  Genirale,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Guyon,  Claude  Marie,  a French  abbot,  w ho 
was  bom  in  1701,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1771,  is  the  au- 
thor of,  I/istoire  des  Empires  et  des  Ripulliques  (Paris, 
1733,  12  vols Oracle  de  Xouveaux  Philosophes  (2 
vols. ; against  Voltaire) : — Apolopie  des  Jesuites  (1762) : 
— Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique  en  Forme  <T Instructions  sur 
Toute  la  Relipion  (1772, 8 vols.).  See  Xouv.  Diet.  Hist. ; 
Jocher,  A llpemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Guyon,  Symphorien,  a priest  at  St.  Victor,  in 
Orleans,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century, is  the  author 
of,  Notitia  Sanctorum  Ecclesia;  A urelianensis  (1637), 
which  was  again  published  in  French  in  1647  under  the 
title,  Histoire  de  I'Eglise  et  Diocese,  Ville  et  Unirersiti 
<T Orleans.  See  Wilier,  Harulbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  822; 
Le  Long,  Bibliotheque  Bistorique  de  France;  Jttchcr, 
A llpemeines  Gelehrten.  Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Guzman,  Ludovico,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Seville  and  Toledo,  was  bom  nt  Osorno,  in  Castile,  in 
1554,  and  diet!  at  Madrid,  Jan.  10, 1C05.  Me  published 
Hist,  dt  las  Missiones  en  la  India  Oritntal  (Alcala,  1601 
fol.).  See  Alegambe,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis 
Jesu ; Antonii  Bibliotheca  Hispanica ; Jocher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  llandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  841.  (B.  P.) 

Gyongyosi  (di  Petcny),  Pauli  s,  a Hungarian  Re- 
formed theologian,  was  born  in  1668.  He  studied  in 
England  and  at  Franeker,  and  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  theology  at  the  latter  place  in  1700.  Having  re- 
turned to  his  country,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
congregation  at  Kaschau,  but  he  had  to  leave  that 
place  in  1724,  and  went  to  Fraukfort-on-the-Oder,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology.  He  died  there 
in  1743,  leaving,  Dt  Futis  Sexta  Novi  Testamenti  Alt  ate 


(Franeker,  1700): — Disp.  Dum  in  pvgpovivrtxbv  Arno- 
lds Christi  ft  Christianorum  (ibid.  1700) : — A liare  Pads, 
pro  Votis  Vienicis  Fred um;  Arte  Pilati  Galilaorum 
Substituendem  (Basle,  1722),  written  against  the  bishop 
of  Agran  and  the  Jesuit  Timon,  who  wrote  against  the 
Protestants;  the  publication  of  this  work  was  the  cause 
of  his  leaving  the  country  :—Dt  Reverentia  Templorum 
Novi  Test.  (Frankfort,  1731): — l)e  Mora  Dei  (1733): 
— Speculum  'EXtvOtpin^  (1734) : — Dt  Lapidibus  Sama- 
ria (1736): — Dt  Ulorijicatione  Christi  (1738),  etc.  See 
Moser,  Jetztlebende  Theologen ; Dttnkel,  Nachrichten , iii, 
725;  Horanvi,  Mem.  Hung.;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Gypcer  (or  Gypsyre,  Fr.  gibed  ere),  (1)  the  medi- 
tcval  term  for  a hanging  bag;  (2)  a (touch  or  Hat  burse 
or  purse,  with  a mouth  or  opening  of  metal,  strung  to  the 
girdle,  often  represented  in  English  mpnutncntal  brasses. 


H. 


Haab,  Philip  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Oct.  9,  1758,  and  died 
pastor  at  Schweigcm,  WUrtemberg,  in  1833.  He  is  the 
author  of,  Hebraischc  Griechische  Grammatik  zum  Ge- 
brauch  fur  das  Ntue  Testament  (Tubingen,  1815) : — 
Religionsnnterrichl  dnrch  Bibclgesch ichtt  (1818,2  parts) : 
— Befrachtungen  iiber  die  L eidenstpschichte  Jesu  Christi 
nach  dem  Bericht  der  4 Ecangelien  (Heilbronu,  1830). 
See  Winer,  Hamtbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  126;  ii,  254, 403; 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  482.  (B.  P.) 

Haag,  Georg  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  minister  of 
Germany,  who  died  March  19,  1875,  is  the  author  of, 
Chrisiliches  Ishrbiichlrin  oder  evangel.  Katechumenen 
Unlerrieht  (Heidelberg,  1842) : — Christliches  Hausbiich- 
lerin  (3d  ed.  1861): — Biblische  Geschichten  (1855): — 
Evangelisches  Hausbuch  (cod.) : — Zeugnissc  a us  der  lu - 
therischen  Kirche  (1861).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i, 
482.  (B.  P.) 

Haak,  Tiikodork,  an  English  divine  and  natural 
philosopher,  was  bom  in  1605  at  Ncuhausen,  near  Worms, 
in  Germany,  and  was  educated  partly  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  finally  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  then 
visited  some  of  the  Continental  universities,  and  returned 
to  Oxford  in  1629,  but  without  taking  a degree  was  or- 
dained, in  1632,  deacon  to  bishop  Hall  of  Exeter.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  literary  pursuits,  and  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  parliament  during  the  rebellion.  He 
died  in  Loudon,  May  9, 1690.  He  published  the  Dutch 
Annotations  on  the  Bible  (1657,  2 vols.  fol.);  was  em- 
ployed bv  the  Westminster  Assembly,  anil  translated 
into  Dutch  several  theological  works.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  pro|K>se  the  Royal  Society.  Some 
of  his  letters  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Collections 
(May,  1682).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Haar,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a dwarf,  made  of 
and  living  in  stones. 

Haas,  Carl,  a German  convert  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  was  bom  Oct.  18,  180-1.  He  studied  theology 
at  Tubingen,  and  became  a Protestant  minister,  in 
1843  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry,  having  the 
year  before  published  Die  Glaubensgrgensatze  des  Pro- 
testant ismus  und  Katholicismus.  He  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome  at  Augsburg,  in  1844,  and  published  on  that 
occasion  Offenes  Sendschreiben  an  seine  Hebe  Gemeinde, 
etc.,  and  Protestantismus  und  Katholicismus.  He  now  set 
himself  to  write  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  published  Josephs  und  Konrads  Feierstunden  (Augs- 
barg,  1 845) : — Papuldre  K irch engesch ichte,  mil  besonderer 
Berucksichtigung  der  Reformalionsgeschichte  (2d  cd. 
1846) : — Beleuchtung  grosser  Vorurtheile  gegen  die  Ka- 
tholische  Kirche  (1857) : — Geschichte  der  Pdpste  (1860) : 
— Die  zteti  Hauptfeinde  des  Christenthums  (1866): — 
Natur  und  Gnade  (1867).  After  the  Vatican  council, 
Haas  renounced  again  the  Church  of  Rome,  without  re- 
turning to  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  to  justify  him- 


self, he  published  Nach  Rom  und  von  Rom  zuriick  nach 
Wittenberg  (Barmen,  1882).  In  1881  he  published  Der 
ungefalsehte  Luther  nach  den  Urdrucken  der  konigL 
offend.  Bibliothek  in  Stuttgart  hergestellt.  Haas  died 
Dec. 21, 1883.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i, 484.  (HP.) 

Haas,  Carl  Franz  Lubert,  a Reformed  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  12,  1722,  at  CasseL 
He  studied  at  Marburg,  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer there  in  1748,  was  professor  in  1754,  and  died  Oct. 
29, 1789,  He  wrote,  Dies.  Historica  de  Merit  is  Philippi 
Magnanimi  in  Re/ormationem  (Marburg,  1742)  : — De 
, Futichianismo  et  Y'ariis  Fjus  Sectis  (ibid.  1746): — Ver- 
* such  einer  Hessischen  Kirchengesehichtt  (ibid.  1782).  See 
During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland s,  s,  v. ; 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  793.  (B.  P.) 

Haas,  Nikolaus,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Nov.  25, 1665.  He  studied  at  Altdorf 
and  I<cipsic,  was  pastor  in  1686,  and  died  July  26, 1715, 
leaving,  De  Principiarum  Moralium  Existent  in,  Dejini- 
tione  et  Divisione  (1683) : — De  A strologiu  J udiciaria 
(1685):— Heilige  V nterredungen  mit  Gott  (1689): — En- 
chiridion Catechismi  Lutheri  contra  Papistas  (1703),  be- 
sides a number  of  ascctical  works.  See  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlaiuls , a.  v. ; Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  166 ; Jocher,  A llgenuines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Habadim  (or  rather  Chubadim),  a subdivision  of 
the  Jewish  sect  of  Chasidim,  founded  by  rabbi  Solo- 
mon, in  the  government  of  Mohilef,  in  the  18th  century. 
The  name  is  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  three 
Hebrew  words,  T"*!,  fTSSn,  “ wisdom,  intelli- 

gence, and  knowledge."  They  may  not  improperly  be 
termed  the  “Jewish  Quietists,"  as  their  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  rejection  of  external  forma  and  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  mind  to  abstraction  anil  contem- 
plation. Instead  of  the  baptisms  customary  among  the 
Jews,  they  go  through  the  signs  without  the  use  of  the 
clement,  and  consider  it  their  duty  to  disengage  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  from  matter,  because  of  its 
tendency  to  clog  the  mind  in  its  ascent  to  the  supreme 
source  of  intelligence.  In  prayer  they  make  no  use  of 
words,  but  simply  (dace  themselves  in  the  attitude  of 
supplication,  and  exercise  themselves  in  mental  ejacu- 
lations. 

Habakkuk,  the  Hebrew  prophet,  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  old  Roman  martyrologies  on  Jan.  15. 

HabdalAh  (nsnsn,  distinction),  a ceremony  by 
which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  divided  or  separated  from 
the  other  days  of  the  week.  It  is  performed  after  the 
concluding  service  in  the  synagogue,  by  reciting  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  and  prayers,  ami  the  use  of  wine  and 
spices.  On  Sabbath  evening  four  benedictions  arc  said, 
one  over  the  wine,  a second  over  the  spice,  the  third 
over  the  light,  “ Blessed  art  thou  Lord  our  God,  king 
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of  the  world,  who  hast  created  a shining  light,”  and  the 
last  is,  “ Blessed  art  thou,  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  made  a distinction  (5"^Z2!j)  Ihv 
tween  the  holy  and  the  common,  between  light  and 
darkness,  between  Israel  and  the  other  nations,  between 
the  seventh  day  and  the  other  six  dnys  of  work ; blessed 
be  thou,  ()  Clod,  who  hast  made  a distinction  between 
the  holy  and  the  common.”  If  for  any  reason  a Jew 
is  prevented  from  performing  this  ceremony,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  he  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  the  follow- 
ing short  benediction:  “ Blessed  is  he  who  has  made  a 
distinction  between  things  sacred  and  profane.”  See 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  TaL  s.  v.  (B.  1*.) 

Haberlin,  Georg  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Sept,  30, 1644. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen,  became  deacon  in  1668,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology  in  16*1,  member  of  consistory 
and  preacher  in  1692,  and  died  Aug.  20,  1699,  leaving, 
S/recirnm  Theologies  J' radices : — Conspectus  Locorum 
Theologicorum : — Theologia  Corinthiacn  in  Forma  «S 'ys- 
tematis  Proposita: — l)t  Principio  Fidei : — De  Unione 
Fidelium  cum  Christo: — De  Justificatione  Hominis  Co- 
ram Deo : — De  Satisfactions.  Christi : — Its  Chiliasmo 
Ilodiemo,  Fidei  Christiana  Ruina  et  Injidelitatis  Juda- 
icce  Firmamento , etc.  See  Fiscblin,  Memoria  Theolo- 
gorum  1 Vftrtembei gensiu in ; Jiicher,  .4  llgenieines  Gelehr- 
ten-Lexiktm , s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Habert,  Loris,  a French  theologian  nnd  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  was  born  at  Blois  in  1638,  and  died  at 
Paris,  April  17, 1718.  He  is  the  author  of.  Pratique  du 
Sucre  merit  de  Penitence  (Paris,  1714, 1729),  better  known 
as  the  Pratique  de  Verdun.  He  also  wrote  Theolopia 
Dogmatica  et  M oralis  ad  Vsum  Seminarii  Catalaunrn- 
sis  (Lyons,  1709  12.  7 vols.),  which  was  attacked  and 
condemned  by  Fenelon.  Being  opposed  to  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  Habert  was  exiled  in  1714,  and  only  returned 
to  Paris  after  the  death  of  I»uis  XIV.  5>ee  Lichtenbcr- 
ger.  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Rdigicuses,  s.  v. ; Agricola, 
BibL  Eccles.  iii,  212 ; J ocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Isxi- 
kon,  s.v.;  Hocfer,  \ouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Habibua.  See  Abibas. 

Habichhorst,  Andreas  Daniel,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Greifswalde,  Aug.  30, 
1704,  professor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  Tractatus 
de  MtUhistdeci  Ilistoria  et  Figure: : — Dissertutiones 
Exegeticee  in  lUustriora  Iesaiet  I*oca : — Breriarium 
Formula  Concordia  et  Controverriarum  Syncretistico - 
Pietisticarum : — Dissert  a tiones  de  A llari  Gidroitis:  — 
De  Fphod  Gideonis: — De  Magistrutus  et  Suppliciorum 
Capitalium  Constitutions  Dicina  : — De  Sanctorum  cum 
Christo  Redirirorum  Resurrections:  — De  Abrakamo 
Sola  Fide  J ustificato : — Its  lesaia  Trinitatis  Pracone. 
See  Pipping,  Memoria  Theologorum;  J ocher,  Allgemti- 
ms  GeJeJirten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Habitacle  (Lat.  habitaculum)  (1)  a residence ; (2) 
a niche. 

Hachilah.  Hill  oi*.  Lieut,  Cornier  suggests  for 
this  spot  (boar.  Statement  of  the  “ Palest.  Explor. 
Fund,”  January,  1875,  p.  47)  “ the  high  hill  bounded  by 
deep  valleys  north  and  south  on  which  the  ruin  of 
Ye  kin  now  stands,”  and  Tristram  ( Bible  Lands,  p.  63) 
coincides  in  this  identification;  but  if  this  lie  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  Cain  (q.  v.),  it  can  hardly  lie  also 
that  of  Hachilah ; and,  in  fact,  the  latter  is  not  a proper 
name  at  all,  as  it  invariably  has  the  article  (rV'SHP, 
as  being  a mere  appendage  of  Ziph).  loiter,  Lieut. 
Condor  proposes  another  site  (Tent  Work,  ii,  91) : “This 
{hill]  I would  propose  to  recognise  in  the  long  ridge 
called  El-Kulah,  running  out  of  the  Ziph  plateau  tow- 
ards the  Dead  Sea  desert  or  Jeshimon,  a district  which, 
properly  speaking,  terminates  about  this  line,  melting 
into  the  Beersheba  plains.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hill 
arc  the  ‘Caves  of  tbe  Dreamers,’  perhaps  the  actual 
scene  of  David’s  descent  on  Said's  sleeping  guards.”  As 
to  the  “wood  ( chorcsh ) of  Ziph,”  he  remarks  (p.  89) : 


! “A  moment’s  reflection  will  convince  any  traveller  that 
as  the  dry,  porous  formation  of  the  plateau  must  be  un- 
changed since  David’s  time,  no  wood  of  trees  could  then 
have  flourished  over  this  unwatercd  and  snn-scorchcd 
region.  The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the 
word  chorcsh  is  a proper  name  with  a different  signifi- 
cation, and  such  is  the  view  of  the  Greek  version  ami 
of  Josephus.  We  were  able  considerably  to  strengthen 
this  theory  by  the  discovery  of  the  ruin  of  Khoreisa 
and  the  valley  of  Hiresh  (the  same  word  under  another 
form),  close  to  Zipli,  the  first  of  which  may  well  be 
thought  to  represent  the  Hebrew  Cboresb-Zipb."  But 
the  latter  term  likewise  is  a mere  denominative,  for  it 
takes  the  article  (r^‘“Hn,  1 Sam.  xxiii,  15, 18).  and  is 
elsewhere  used  plainly  with  reference  to  trees  (Isa.xvii, 
9;  Ezek.  xxxi,3). 

Hacke,  Nicholas  P.,  D.D.,  a German  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  20,  1800. 
At  the  age  of  six  years  he  was  sent  to  a relative  in 
Bremen,  Germany,  to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  German  language.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1816,  and  studied  theology  privately  until  1819.  when 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  to  some  congrega- 
tions in  Westmoreland  County,  l’a.,  reluming  to  his 
studies  the  same  year.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained 
in  1819,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Grecnsburg  charge, 
which  he  served  fifty-eight  years,  and  dim!  there.  Aug. 
25,  1878.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  he 
preached  exclusively  in  the  German  language.  He  was 
a student  all  his  life,  and  used  the  English  language 
w ith  ease  and  grace.  He  was  fully  consecrated  to  his 
work,  remarkable  for  bis  social  powers,  earing  not  for 
worldly  honors,  a model  Christian  gentleman,  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  the  gospel.  Sec  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of 
the  Germ.  Ref  Church,  v,  300. 

Hacker,  Joachim  Bernhard  Nikolaus,  a 
Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  11, 
1760,  at  Dresden.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  died 
at  Zscheyla,  in  Saxony,  Oct.  4, 1817,  leaving  some  ascet- 
ical  works,  for  which  sec  During,  Deutsche  Kanzelred - 
ner;  Winer,  llamlbuch  dcr  theol.  Lit.  ii,  356. 386.  < B.  P.) 

Hacker,  Johann  Georg  August  a Pmtestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Dresden,  Jan.  24, 
1762.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1784  preacher 
at  Torgati,  in  1790  garrison-preacher  at  Dresden,  in  1796 
! court  - preacher  there,  and  died  Feb.  2L  1823,  leaving 
Ihss.  Inauguralis  de  Descensu  ('hristi  ad  Inferos  ( Wit- 
tenberg,  1802),  and  several  volumes  of  sermons.  Sec 
During,  Deutsche  Kantelredner ; Winer,  Handbuch  tier 
\ theol.  Lit.  i,  436;  ii,  82,  91.  127,  161,  172,  173, 183.  306, 
389.  (B.  P.) 

Hackett  Horatio  Balch,  D.D.,  LI_D.,  an  emi- 
nent Baptist  scholar,  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  .Mass.,  I>ee. 
27,  1808.  In  1823  he  entered  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover, and  in  1827  Amherst  College:  became  a hopeful 
Christian  in  1828,  and  was  valedictorian  in  1830.  He 
graduated  from  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover  in 
1834.  spending  one  year  meanwhile  as  tutor  in  Amherst 
I College.  The  next  year  he  occupied  a position  as  teacher 
• of  classics  in  Mount  Hope  College,  Balt  imore.  and  l>ceame 
1 a member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city,  lie 
was  adjunct  professor  of  I-itin  and  Greek  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity for  four  years  (1835-39).  In  1839  he  was  elected 
professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation  in 

I Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  tbe  same  year  was 
ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Two  years  of  ear- 
nest devotion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  classes  which 
came  under  his  instruction  were  followed  by  a year 
spent  abroad,  six  months  of  the  time  in  earnest  study 
in  Halle,  Germany,  attending  the  lectures  of  Tholuck, 
Gescnius,  Kbdigcr,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  and  four 
months  in  Berlin,  enjoying  the  instructions,  especially, 
of  Neander  and  Hengstenberg.  After  his  return  to 
America,  in  1842,  he  prepared  an  annotated  edition  of 
Plutarch’s  treatise  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  the  I'rxn- 
ishment  of  the  Wicked,  devoting  also  much  time  to  the 
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study  of  French,  Chaldee,  nncl  Syriac,  modern  Greek,  and 
Sanscrit.  Two  years  afterwards  he  published  a trans- 
lation of  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee  language . 
The  tirst  number  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
theca Sacra , January,  1845,  contains  his  critique  on  the 
Life  of  Jesus,  by  Strauss.  In  the  number  of  the  same 
quarterly  for  January,  18-10,  is  an  able  article  on  the 
Synoptical  Study  of  the  Gospels,  and  Recent  Literature 
Pertaining  to  it.  The  next  year  (18-47)  appeared  Jus 
Exercises  in  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  Selections  from  the 
Greek  Scriptures  to  be  Translated  into  Hebrew;,  etc.  The 
result  of  some  of  his  studies  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  this  volume  ninv  be  found  in  the  Janu- 
ary (1817)  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  in  the  form 
of  two  articles  from  his  pen,  The  Structure  of  the  He- 
brew; Sentence,  and  The  Greek  Version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
by  Thiersch.  Then  came  his  great  work,  the  Commen- 
tary on  A cts,  the  first  edition  of  w hich  appeared  in  1852. 
He  then  made  a second  visit  to  Europe,  his  journey  be- 
ing extended  to  Palestine,  and  on  bis  return  spending 
several  weeks  in  Germany.  In  1855  he  published  hi* 
Illustrations  of  Scripture;  Suggested  by  a Tour  through 
the  Holy  Land.  Soon  after,  he  set  out  upon  his  third 
foreign  tour,  spending  six  months  in  Athens,  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  modern 
Greek,  and  thence  making  excursions  in  different  di- 
rections in  Greece.  In  18<>0  the  Bible  Union  published 
his  Soles  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
Philemon,  as  the  basis  of  a revision  of  the  common  Eng- 
lish version;  and  a Revised  Version,  vith  Notes.  In 

1864  appeared  his  Christian  Memorials  of  the  War. 
During  the  same  period  he  wrote  thirty  articles  for  the 
original  edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary.  In 
1861  he  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  American  edition 
of  Westcott’s  Study  of  the  Gosjiels ; in  the  winter  of 

1865  he  began  to  edit  an  American  edition  of  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  aided  by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot.  He 
was  also  engaged  by  Dr.  Schaff  to  translate  Van  Oos- 
terzee’s  Commentary  on  Philemon,  for  bis  edition  of 
Lange’s  Commentaries,  and  Braune’s  Commentary  on 
Philippians,  for  the  same  series.  He  published  in  18G7 
a second  revised  edition  of  Plutarchus  de  Sera  Suniinis 
Veri  Dicta,  with  notes  prepared  by  himself  and  profess- 
or NV.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College.  Professor  Ilnck- 
ett’s  connection  with  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion closed  with  its  anniversary.  June  24.  1868.  Two 
years  were  next  spent  in  laborious  study  in  his  favorite 
department,  translating  and  revising  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  of  Judges  for  the  Bible  Union,  upon  the  American 
edition  of  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  trans- 
lations which  he  engaged  to  make  for  Dr.  Schaff;  also, 
in  1870,  spending  several  months,  once  more,  in  the  Old 
World.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  in  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  the  fall  of  1870,  The  same  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  which  characterized  his  instructions  at 
Newton  marked  his  teachings  at  Rochester.  Five 
years  of  work  were  followed  by  another  of  those  vaca- 
tions in  which  he  look  so  much  delight,  a vacation 
passed  amid  the  scenes  of  the  Old  World.  He  returned, 
apparently  greatly  refreshed  and  strengthened,  to  enter 
anew  upon  his  work,  when  the  summons  suddenly  came, 
telling  him  that  his  work  was  done.  He  died  almost 
instantly,  Nov.  2, 1875,  at  his  own  home  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  See  Memorials  of  //.  B.  Hackett,  edited  by  G. 
H.  Whittemore  (Rochester,  187G).  (J.  C.  S.) 

Hackett,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
bishop  of  Down  ami  Connor  in  1G72.  lie  was  deprived 
for  simony  in  1694.  He  published  some  Sermons  (1G72). 
Sec  AHibone,  Diet,  of  Brit . and  Amtr.  A uthurs,  s.  v. 

Hackluit.  Sec  Hakluyt. 

Hadarniel,  in  the  Talmud,  is  an  angel  of  the  heav- 
en of  fixed  stars,  and  commnnder  of  fire;  therefore  more 
than  twelve  thousand  Hashes  of  lightning  come  from 
bis  mouth  at  every  word  he  utters,  lie  would  not  al- 


low Moses  to  wander  through  the  air,  when  the  latter 
came,  at  the  command  of  God,  to  receive  the  law.  God 
chided  him,  therefore  he  offered  his  services,  to  go  be- 
fore Moses,  and  announce  his  words. 

Hadassi,  Jbhoda,  a learned  Karaite  Jew,  was  born 
towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  nt  Jerusalem,  and 
died  between  1150  and  11G0.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
great  work,  bearing  upon  the  literature  of  the  Karaite 
Jews,  entitled,  IBSh  VxCK,  also  C5BH  "IED,  tirst 
published  at  Koslov,  183G.  See  Filrst,  Bibl.Jud.  i,353; 
Geschichte  der  Harder,  ii,  211  sq. ; De'  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  120.  (B.  P.) 

Hadelin  (Lat.  Hadalimts),  Saint,  priest  and  con- 
fessor, who  died  about  690,  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
Remade,  and  when  that  saint  resigned  his  bishopric  of 
Fougeres,  that  he  might  retire  into  the  peaceful  monas- 
tery of  Stnnislawow,  lately  founded  by  St.  Sigebert,  king 
of  Austrosia,  he  took  with  him  the  pious  Hadelin.  Re- 
made sent  Hadelin  into  Dinant,  on  the  Meuse,  in  669, and 
finding  a quiet  retreat  at  Cellos,  on  the  Lessc,  he  dwelt 
| there  in  a cave,  and  built  a little  chapel,  on  the  site  of 
| which  afterwards  rose  a collegiate  church.  St.  Hadelin 
I is  the  patron  of  five  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Liege  and 
Namur.  His  hermitage  still  exists,  and  has  never  been 
without  a pious  successor.  The  body  of  this  saint  was 
buried  there,  lint  was  translated  to  Vise,  in  the  diocese 
of  Liege,  in  1338.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  martyrolo- 
gies  of  Ado,  Wyon,  Monardus.  those  of  Liege,  Cologne, 
etc.  There  are  two  ancient  live£  one  by  Notkcr,  bish- 
op of  Liege  (971-1(8)7).  See  Baring-Gould,  Lives  oj 
the  Saints  (sub.  Eeb.  8,  his  day),  ii,  49. 

Hadeloga  (or  Adaloga),  Saint,  commemorated 
Feb.  2,  is  said  to  have  been  the  tirst  abbess  of  the  nun- 
nery of  Kissingen,  and  a daughter  of  Charles  Martel,  in 
the  8th  century.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Hadid.  The  modern  site,  I/adithek,  is  laid  down 
on  the  Ordnance  Map  ns  three  miles  east  of  Ludd,  and 
I is  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (ii,  297 ; 
comp.  p.  322)  as  “ a moderate-sized  village  on  a terraced 
tell  at  the  mouth  of  a valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
with  a well  to  the  east.  There  arc  remains  of  n con- 
I sidcrablc  town  round  it ; tombs  and  quarries  exist ; and 
the  mound  on  which  the  village  stands  is  covered  with 
: pottery.” 

Hadith,  a name  given  by  Mohammedans  to  the 
j sayings  of  Mohammed,  which  were  handed  down  by 
oral  tradition  from  one  generation  to  another.  There 
arc  said  to  be  six  authors  of  these  traditions,  among 
whom  are  Ayesha,  the  wife  of  the  prophet;  Abu- IIo- 
reira,  his  intimate  friend;  and  Ihn-Abbas,  his  cousin- 
german.  The  collection  of  these  traditions  made  by 
Kliuarezmi  numbers  5266  sayings,  all  of  which  the  de- 
I vout  Mohammedan  ought  to  commit  to  memory,  or, 
where  that  cannot  he  done,  to  transcribe  them.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Hadria.  Sec  Adkia. 

Hadrian.  Sec  Ai>iuan. 

Hadshi  -Khalfa  (originally  Mustafa  hen -Ab- 
dallah, also  known  by  the  name  of  Katib-Tshelebi),  a 
most  celebrated  Turkish  historian,  geographer,  ami  bi- 
ographer, was  Inirn  at  Constantinople  about  1605.  He 
was  for  some  time  secretary  to  the  sultan,  Murad  IV, 
and  died  in  1658.  His  mnin  production  is  a great  bio- 
graphical lexicon.  Keshful-funun,  written  in  Arabic,  in 
! which  he  gives  the  titles  of  more  than  18,000  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  works,  with  short  biographies  of 
the  authors.  It  is  of  the  greatest  value,  since  it 
enumerates  a great  many  others  which  seem  to  have 
been  lost.  Hammer- Purgs tall  largely  used  this  work 
for  his  Encyklopadische  Uebersichl  der  WissejischirJleti 
des  Orients  (Leipsic,  1806).  A complete  edition  of 
1 Iladshi’s  text,  with  a I-ntin  translation,  was  published 
by  Flllgel,  Lexicon  BiUiographicum  et  EncyclojHtdicum 
! (Loud.  1835-58, 7 vols.).  lladshi  also  published  chrono- 
! logical  tables,  Taktcim  - al- tawarikh  (translated  into 
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Latin  by  Reiske,  Leipsic,  1766),  and  a geography, 
Dschihan-numd  (Latin  tran.iL  by  Norberg,  Lund,  1818, 

2 vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Hadwinua,  Saint.  See  Chadorxus. 

Haematerius.  See  Ciielidosics. 

Haenir,  in  Norse  mythology.  When  the  Wanes 
and  Asas,  after  a long  war,  agreed  on  an  armistice,  they 
exchanged  hostages.  The  Asas  got  the  Wane  Niord, 
the  Wanes  the  Asa  Hsenir,  who  was  very  beautiful,  but 
had  no  mental  gifts,  and  soon  the  Wanes  ceased  to  re- 
spect him.  Both  hostages  remain  in  the  power  of  their 
enemies  until  the  destruction  of  the  world,  when  they 
will  return  to  their  kindred. 

Haer,  Frasciscus  van  dkr,  a theologian  and  his- 
torian of  l.'trecht,  who  died  at  Louvain,  Jan.  12, 1632,  is 
the  author  of,  Catena  A urea  in  IV  Evangelia: — Con-  ; 
cordia  J/itloritr  Sacra  et  Prof  ana  (1614) : — Jesut  Xa- 
zarenut  Messias  Danielis: — Biblia  Sacra  Vulgata: — 
— Exjwsitio  in  Epistolas  Pauli: — De  Sacramenii s.  See 
Burmann,  Trajectum  Eruditum ; Jbcher,  AUgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hafedah,  an  idol  of  the  Adites,  a tribe  of  Arabians  j 
who  inhabited  the  country  of  Hadhramaut,  in  Yemen,  or  j 
Arabia  Felix.  It  was  principally  invoked  for  prosperi-  j 
ty  in  travelling. 

Hafeli,  Joiians  Caspar,  a Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  May  1,  1754.  in  Switzerland.  He  studied  at 
Zurich,  was  vicar  in  W73,  in  1784  chaplain  to  the  prince  I 
of  Dessau,  in  1793  preacher  at  Bremen,  in  1802  profess- 
or at  the  gymnasium  there,  in  1805  superintendent  at 
Bcrnburg,  and  died  April  4,  1811.  lie  is  the  author  of 
some  ascetical  works.  Sec  During,  Deutsche  Kamel - 
redner;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  47, 157,  168, 
201,204,312.  (U.P.) 

Hafen,  Joiiann  Baptist,  a Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, who  died  June  27, 1870,  is  the  author  of,  Streng - 
kirchlichkeit  und  Libei alismus  in  der  Kathol.  Kirche 
(Ulm,  1842): — liehandlung  der  Ehesachen  im  Histhum 
Rottenburg  (1867): — Predigten  (1865,3  vols.).  (B.  P.)  . 

Haferung,  Johann  Caspar,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  14, 1669.  He  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg, and  died  there  May  17,  1744,  doctor  and  profess- 
or of  theology.  He  wrote,  De  Itefectibus  A Jflieliunum 
Christi  a Paulo  Supftlendis : — De  liileamo  Incantatore 
et  Prophrta  Periodica: — De  Causis  cur  Chiistus  forte 
Crucis  Voluerit  Mori: — De  Sanguine  Jesu  Christi: — 1 
De  Mysterio  Trinit alis,  in  I.ibris  Ajwcryphis  Obcio , etc. 
See  Moser,  lexicon  jetztlebender  Thevlogen ; Freher, 
Theatrum  Eruditorum ; Ncubauer,  Xachricht  von  den 
jetztUbendcn  Gottesgelehrten ; Jbcher,  AUgemeines  Ge- 
leh rten- Ixxikon,  s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Hafizi  (keepers),  a name  given  to  Mohammedans 
who  commit  the  entire  Koran  to  memory,  and  are  on 
that  account  regarded  as  holy  men,  intrusted  with  God’s 
law. 

Haftoraug,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  god  and 
ruler  of  the  planet  Mars,  the  light- giver  and  health- 
restorer.  As  he  is  the  protector  of  the  northern  region 
and  its  stars,  he  may  be  the  seventh  constellation,  be- 
cause Hafti  denotes  seven. 

Hagemann,  Lorenz,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Wolfenblittel,  Aug.  10,  1692. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  was  preacher  in  1719  at  Bodenburg, 
in  1722  at  Nordhausen,  in  1728  at  Hanover,  in  1748  { 
general  superintendent,  and  died  in  1752.  He  wrote 
An  Ifomerus  Euerit  PhUosophus  Morulis  f (Jena,  1712), 
besides  a number  of  ascetical  works.  See  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands.  s.  v. ; Jbcher,  AUge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Hagemann,  Johann  Georg,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  who  diet!  at  Blankeuburg  in  1765. 
a superintendent,  wrote  Betraehtungen  iiber  die  fiinf 
Bucher  Moses  (Brunswick,  1732-44): — Von  den  vor- 
nehmsten  Uebersetzungen  der  heiligen  Schrift  (Quedlin- 


burg,  1747).  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hagen,  Friedrich  Caspar,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  April  13, 1741,  member  of  con- 
sistory,  court-preacher,  and  superintendent  at  Bayreuth, 
is  the  author  of,  De  Conrentu  Snobacence  (Bayreuth, 
1717): — De  ^i]piopa\itf  Pauli  (Wittenberg,  1703;  also 
found  in  Thesaurus  Xovus  TheoL  PhiloL  ii,  875  sq.) : — 
Memoria  PhUosopharum,  Oratorum , Poet  arum,  Histori- 
corum,  etc.  (Bayreuth,  1710): — Die  Ausgabe  eistrr 
deutschen  Bibel  Lutheri.  See  Baumgartcn,  Merhciir- 
dige  Bucher,  ix,  107;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i, 
751 ; Jbcher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten- l-exilcon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hagenbach,  Karl  Rudolf,  a Swiss  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Basle,  March  4,  1801.  Besides  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place,  he  studied  at  Bonn  and  Ber- 
lin, and  in  these  places  received  the  instruction  of 
LQcke,  Schliermacher,  and  Neander.  Having  returned 
to  Basle,  he  commenced  his  academical  career  by  pre- 
senting Obserrationes  Historico  - f/ermeneutica  circa 
Origenis  Methodum  Interpret andes  Sctipturce  Sacrce 
(1823),  and  six  years  later  he  was  made  professor  ordi- 
narius  in  the  theological  faculty.  For  fifty  years  he 
belonged  to  the  Basle  University,  and  exerted  a wide 
influence,  not  ouly  as  a teacher,  but  also  as  a preacher. 
He  died  June  7,  1874.  llagenbach's  first  important 
work  was  Encyklopadie  und  Methodologie  der  theoL  H'u- 
senschaften  (Leipsic,  1833;  11th  eiL  by  Kautzscb,  1884; 
Engl,  transl.  bv  Crooks  and  Hurst,  as  voL  iii  of  Library 
of  Biblical  atid  Theological  Literature , N.  Y.  1884): — 
fxhibuek  der  Dogmengeschichte  (1840  ; 4th  cd.  1867 ; 
EngL  transl.  by  Beech.  Edinburgh,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  N.  Y.  1861,  2 vols.;  new  ed.  with 
preface  by  Plumptre,  Edinburgh,  1880,3  vols.): — Grttnd- 
zuge  der  IfomiLtik  und  Liturgik  (1863).  His  largest 
work  is  the  Kirchengeschichte  ton  der  altesten  Zeit  bis 
zum  19.  Jahrhundert  (Leipsic,  1869-72,  7 vols.;  that 
part  which  treats  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Hurst,  N.  Y.  1869, 2 
vols.) : — (Ecolampad  und  Myconius  (Elberfeld,  1859)  : — 
Predigten  (9  vols.).  Besides,  he  contributed  to  Herzog's 
Encyklopadia  and  other  theological  reviews.  See  Epp- 
ler,  Karl  Rudolf  1/ Offenbach  (Giiterelohe,  1875);  Plitt- 
Herzog,  ReuLEncyklop.  s.  v.;  Uchteuberger,  Emydop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.;  Zucbold,  BibL  TheoL  i, 
487  sq.  (a  P.) 

Hager,  E.  W.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  the  diocese  of  central  New  York,  was  a chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  At  one  time  he  was  rector  of  All- 
Saints’  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  of 
St.  George’s  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Chicago, 
111.,  July  7, 1880.  See  Whittaker,  A Imanac  and  Direc- 
tory, 1881. 

Hagioscope,  a word  used  by  English  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  to  describe  openings  made  through  different 
parts  of  the  interior  walls  of  the  church,  generally  on 
either  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  so  as  to  afford  a view  of 
the  altar  to  those  worshipping  in  the  aisles. 

Hagiosideron  (ayiooiCrjpor,  holy  iron),  one  of  the 
substitutes  for  bells  still  used  in  the  East  (also  called 
to  atcgpovv,  Kpovopa).  See  Semantrox.  It  usually 
consists  of  an  iron  plate,  curved  like  the  tire  of  a wheel, 


which  is  struck  with  a hammer,  and  produces  a sound 
not  unlike  that  of  a gong.  They  are  occasionally  made 
of  brass.  See  Neale,  Eastern  Church , Int.  p.  217,  225 ; 
Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  199. 

Hagnoaldas,  Saint.  See  Cagnoaldus. 

Hahn,  Christoph  Ulrich,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1805  at  Wnrtemberg. 
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Iu  1833  he  was  deacon,  in  1859  pastor  at  Haslacli,  and  f 
die<i  Jan.  5,  1881,  at  Stuttgart,  doctor  of  theology  and  | 
philosophy.  He  organized  the  Evangelical  Society  at 
Stuttgart,  and  took  a great  interest  in  the  work  of 
missions.  He  published,  Der  sgmbolischen  Bucher  der 
erangelitch  - protest  anlischen  Kirche  Bedeutung  uml 
Schick* ule  (Stuttgart,  1833): — Geschichte  der  mittel- 
aherlichen  Keizer,  besonders  ini  11.,  12.  u.  13.  Jahrhun- 
dert  ( 184G-50,  3 vols.): — Handbiichlein  fur  Kirchen- 
altesle  (1851).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  i,  490 ; Winer, 
Jlandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  335.  (B.  1*.) 

Hahn,  Hermann  Joachim,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  German)',  was  bom  in  1679  at  Grabow,  in  Meck- 
lenburg. He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1706  deacon  at 
Dresden,  and  finally  preacher  there.  He  was  slabbed 
by  a fanatical  Homan  Catholic,  May  21, 1726.  He  wrote 
l)e  iis,  qua  circa  Receptam  de  Subbatho  Itoctrinam,  a 
win  Xemine  Super  in  Dubium  Vocal  a sunt  ( Leipsic, 
1703),  besides  a number  of  ascetical  works.  See  Jocher, 
A Ugemcines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hahn,  Johann  Bernhard,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1685,  and 
died  there,  July  8, 1755,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology. 
He  wrote,  lie  Appellation*  Lingua  J/ebraa  qua  dicitur 
Sanda  (Kbnigsberg,  1715): — Lie  Comubus  Altai  is  Ex- 
treme:— De  Eesto  Ebraorum  Purim  : — Inlroduciio  ad 
Jesaiam  (1735) : — Inlroduciio  ad  Jeremietm  (1736) : — 
De  Anno  Ebraorum  Jubileo  (1746): — De  ad 

Mum.  xi,  31.  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hahn,  Johann  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  15, 1710,  at  Bayreuth. 
He  studied  at  Jena  and  Halle,  was  preacher  at  Klostcr- 
bergen  in  1743,  ami  military  chaplain  at  Berlin  iu  1746. 
In  1749  he  was  general  superintendent,  in  1762  member 
of  consistory,  and  died  at  Aurich,  in  East  Frisia,  June  4, 
1789.  He  published  sermons  and  other  ascetical  writ- 
ings. See  During,  Die  ge  lehr  ten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
land*, a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hahn,  Johann  Zacharias  Herman,  a Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  12,  1768,  at 
Schneebcrg,  in  Saxony.  In  1800  he  was  deacon  at  his 
native  place,  in  1804  general  superintendent  and  mem- 
ber of  consistory  at  Gera.  He  died  Nov.  22, 1826,  doc- 
tor of  theology,  leaving,  Polilik,  Moral,  u ml  Religion  in 
Verbindung  (Leipsic,  1797-1800,  2 vols ,):—Ceraisches 
GesangbucJi  nebst  Gebeten  (Gera,  1822).  See  Winer, 
Jlandbuch  der  theoL  Lit . ii,  168, 172, 177, 291, 296.  (B.  P.) 

Hahn,  Philipp  Matthaus,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  25,  1739,  at  Scharu- 
hausen,  in  WOrtemberg.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and 
died  at  Echterdingcn,  near  Stuttgart,  May  2, 1790.  He 
was  famous  alike  as  a mechanic  and  theologian.  A 
pupil  of  Oetinger  and  Bengel,  he  developed  their  thco- 
sopbic  system  in  his  commentaries  on  different  parts  of 
the  New  Test.,  and  his  other  writings.  He  published, 
JJetrc.chtunym  und  Predigten  iiber  die  Ecangtlien  (Stutt- 
gart, 1774 ; 6th  ed.  revised  according  to  his  manuscripts, 
1847): — Erbauungsslundcn  iiber  den  Brief  an  die  Ephe- 
ser  (published  by  his  grandson,  1845):  — Erbauungs- 
stunden  iiber  den  Brief  an  die  Kolotser  (1845): — Die 
Jx.hr e Jesu  und  seiner  Gesandlen  (1856) : — Die  Erkld- 
rung  der  Bergpredigt  Jesu  Christi  (cod.): — A uslegung 
des  Brie  fee  an  die  Uebrder  (ed.  by  Flattiol,  1859).  See 
Plitt-Ilerzog,  Real-Encykiop.  s.  v. ; Licluenberger,  En- 
eyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v, ; Paulus,  Philipp 
Matthaus  Hahn  (Stuttgart,  1858) ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL 
i,  492.  (R  P.) 

Hat  (or  Haja)  bar-Sherira,  a Jewish  rabbi,  was 
born  in  969  and  died  in  1035.  He  was  the  last  gaou 
of  Pumbaditha  (q.  v.),  and  was  distinguished  both  for 
his  personal  virtues,  and  for  an  erudition  which  ren- 
dered him  the  most  accomplished  Jewish  scholar  of  his 
time.  He  was  a voluminous  writer,  and  his  works  may 
be  classified  under  the  following  heads:  a.  Talmudical; 


6.  Exegetical;  c.  Poetical;  (/.Cabalistic;  and  e.  Mis- 
cellaneous. Passing  over  his  Talmudical  works,  we 
• • / 1 r 

mention  nis  “jDP.  ?5  or  commentary  on  the 

Scriptures,  not  extant,  but  cited  by  some  of  the  later 
commentators,  as  Ibn-Ezra,  David  Kimchi,  and  others. 
Refer  ham-measeph,  pOX-H  O,  originally  called  el- 
Chavi,  i.  e.  “ the  gathering,”  arranged  alphabetically 
after  the  manner  of  many  Arabic  dictionaries,  where 
the  order  is  regulated  by  the  last  radical  letter  (e.  g. 
*15"!  under  duleth).  In  this  dictionary,  written  in  Ara- 
bic, which  extended  to  the  Biblical  Chaldee  also,  the 
language  of  the  Mishna,  as  well  as  a comparison  of  the 
Arabic,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  old  Persian,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  words,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  quotations  of  Ibn-Bnloam  (in  his  com- 
mentary on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  preserved  in 
Oxford,  and  where  the  dictionary  of  Haja  is  expressly 
called  el-Chaci,  as  iu  Tanchdm  on  Judges  viii,  16),  I bit- 
Ezra  (Dent,  xxxii,  39;  Isa.  xlvi,  8;  Amos  i,  27;  l's. 
lviii,  10;  Job  iv,  15;  vi,  10;  xiii,  27 ; xxi,  32),  David 
Kimchi  (in  his  Book  of  Roots,  also  in  his  commentary  on 
Isa.  v,  6;  xxxv,  14;  Jer.  xii,  6;  Ezek.  xix,  10),  Kashi 
(on  Judg.  iv,  19;  Hos.  iii,  4),  and  others.  This  diction- 
ary, as  well  as  several  other  treatises,  is  not  extant.  Of 
his  poetical  works,  we  mention  Musur  haskel,  "'CV2 
bzvn,  also  no’.o  •nsc,  an  exposition  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  Arabic  verse  (Constantinople,  1511  ; Latin 
transl.  by  Mercier,  Paris,  1561;  and  Seidel,  Leipsic, 
1638);  Shema  Koli  ('Sip  ~ w— ),  i.  e.  “ Hear  my  voice," 
iu  the  Spanish  Kitual.  See  Kapaport,  Biography  of 
//at,  in  Bikkura  ha-Ittim,  x,  79-95,  xi,  90-92;  Stein- 
schncidcr,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  78,  125;  and  Catalogue 
I.ibr.  Ilebr.  in  Biblioth.  BodL  (1026  -30);  Fllrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  355-358;  De’  Kossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  120  sq. ; Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vi,  6-13; 
Geiger,  J&d.  Zeitschrifl  (1862),  p.  206-217,312-314; 
Nascher,  Hai  Gaon  (Breslau,  1807).  (B.  P.). 

HaictiteB,  a Mohammedan  sect,  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ  as  well  as  in  Mohammed.  They  hold 
many  of  the  doctrines  pertaining  to  Christ  in  common 
with  orthodox  Christians.  They  also  lielieve  that  he 
will  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in  the  same  body 
which  he  had  on  earth ; that  he  will  destroy  Antichrist, 
and  reign  forty  years,  at  the  close  of  which  the  world 
will  be  destroyeii 

Haifa,  a town  in  Palestine,  just  under  the  northern 
brow  of  Carmel,  on  the  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kishon,  seems  to  be  alluded  to  as  (near)  the  western 
terminus  of  Zcbutou  (Gen.  xlix,  13,  XVn,  chliph,  “ ha- 
ven;” see  Dent,  i,  7,  “side;”  Josh,  ix,  1,  “coasts;”  in 
both  which  passages  the  associated  geographical  terms 
are  likewise  technically  used  as  proper  names).  Iu 
fact  the  present  Arabic  name  (properly  Chagpha)  is  but 
the  Aramaean  form  (XE^H,  the  core ) of  the  Ileb.  word 
(used  in  the  above  passages  only).  In  the  Talmud 
the  old  name  reappears  Chegphah,  the  modern 

form ; Gnecizcd  'H<pd : see  Roland,  Palast.  p.  718).  By 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  a place  called  Sgcami- 
num  (Svcapivov,  Hebraized  HJ'-P’iJ,  Sekamunah, 
doubtless  as  a mart  for  Jo?*)  is  mentioned  as  situated  in 
Phceiiicia,  near  the  foot  of  Carmel  (see  Kelaiul,  p.  1624). 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  place  was  called  Porphgreon  by  a 
strange  mistake,  the  real  town  of  that  name  being  north 
of  Sidnu.  It  was  also  known  as  CV/y/>5<i*,niid  the  deri- 
vations given  arc  very  curious,  either  from  Cephas  or 
Caiaphas.  Haifa  is  now  a small  but  growing  town  of 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  built  close  upon  the 
sandy  beach,  and  surrounded  by  a shattered  wall.  The 
interior  has  a dreary  look,  which  is  not  improved  by  the 
broken  wall,  and  two  or  three  rusty  cannon  lying  about, 
half  covered  by  rubbish.  The  only  tolerable  houses 
appear  to  be  those  of  the  consular  agents,  who  abound 
here,  as  it  is  a frequent  stopping- place,  especially  in 
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foul  weather,  for  the  Levant  steamers.  There  is  a flour- 
ishing German  colony  iu  the  neighborhood.  The  bay 
spreads  out  iu  frout,  its  sandy  beach  sweeping  grace- 
fully along  the  plain  to  the  low  point  on  which  the 
battlements  of  Acre  are  seen  in  the  distance.  In  Haifa 
the  Christians  outnumber  the  Mohammedans;  and 
there  is  a small  community  of  Jews.  Few  remains  of 
antiquity  are  visible  except  some  tombs  in  the  rocks; 
but  the  magnificeitce  of  former  buildings  is  attested  by 
the  fragments  of  marble,  granite,  porphyry,  and  green- 
stone lying  in  the  shingle  on  the  beach.  Two  miles 
farther  south-west  are  the  remains  of  another  large 
town,  at  the  place  called  Tell  es- Semak.  There  can 
Scarcely  be  a doubt  that  this  is  the  ancient  Sycamiuou, 
often  confused  .with  Haifa,  but  a place  distinct  and 
named  front  its  sycamine  fig-trees — a stunted  specimen 
of  which  stilt  stamls  near,  w ith  its  little  figs  growing 
out  of  the  stem.  See  Murray.  Handbook  for  Syria,  p. 
362;  Biideker,  Palestine,  p.  34*,  Condor,  Tent  ll'itrl,  i, 
180;  ii, 300.  Sec  Carmel,  Kisiiox. 

Haight,  Benjamin  I.,  S.T.D.,  LED.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Oct.  10,  1609.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1828,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
same  city  in  1831;  was  ordained  that  year,  and  became 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  his  native  city;  in  1834 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Cincinnati;  in  1837  of  All-Saints’,  New 
York,  and  the  same  year  likewise  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  retain- 
ing the  latter  position  until  1855,  when  he  was  associ- 
ated with  Trinity  parish  iu  the  same  city.  lie  died 
there  Feb.  21, 1879. 

Hail,  Mary  ! See  Avk  Maria. 

Haimo.  Sec  Haymo. 

Hair,  Christian  Modes  ok  Wearing.  In  the 
early  Church  the  clergy  sometimes  wore  long  hair,  but 
the  custom  of  cutting  it  short,  in  distinction  from  pa- 
gans, soon  became  general,  ami  at  length  shaving  it  al- 
together, even  to  a bare  spot  upon  the  crown,  was  in- 
troduced as  a monkish  habit.  See  Tonsure.  Peni- 
tents cut  their  hair  short  as  a sign  of  humiliation. 
Laymen  usually  wore  long  hair,  but  ringlets  were  re- 
garded as  a mark  of  effeminacy.  Women  were  en- 
joined to  wear  long  hair,  but  modestly  arrayed.  False 
hair  was  strongly  denounced.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  A uti/j.  s.  v. 

Hair-cloth  has  often  been  worn  by  ascetics  as  n 
means  of  mortifying  the  flesh,  especially  hair-shirts.  In 
the  early  Church  penitents  were  sometimes  clothed 
with  it,  and  candidates  for  baptism  were  often  examined 
standing  upon  a piece  of  hair-cloth.  The  dying  and 
the  dead  were  also  covered  with  it.  See  Smith,  Iticf. 
of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Hairetites,  a skeptical  Mohammedan  sect,  who 
profess  to  doubt  everything,  and  to  hold  their  minds  in 
constant  equipoise,  maintaining  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  Their  usual  reply  in 
discussion  is,  ••  God  knows,  we  do  not.”  They  are,  how- 
ever, scrupulous  in  their  observance  of  Mohammedan 
laws  and  ceremonies,  both  civil  and  religious. 

Haitz,  Fidki.is.  a Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
born  iu  1801  at  Waldshut,  Baden.  In  1828  be  was 
made  a priest,  in  1845  canon  at  Freiburg,  and  died  June 
9,  1873.  lie  wrote  l tie  Kutholische  Abcndmahlslthre 
(Mayence,  1872 1.  (B.  1‘.) 

Hajar  ki^aswad.  the  name  of  the  sacred  black  stone 
in  the  greai  temple  of  Mecca.  It  is  sup|*«ed  to  have 
been  originally  an  aerolite  or  Ikvtylin.  Sec  Kaaiia. 

Haji.  See  IIadj. 

Hakemites.  Sec  Druses;  Hakim. 

Hakka  Version.  See  Chinese  Versions. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  an  eminent  English  clergy- 
man and  historian,  was  horn  in  London  in  1553,  and 
educated  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  lie  died  in  16IG. 


1 He  published  Dirers  Voyages  touching  the  Discoverie 
of  ,4  merica,  and  the.  Islands  A djacent  unto  the  Same 
(1582).  He  was  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1605, 
and  rector  of  Witheringset,  in  Suffolk.  Sec  Chalmers, 
Jiiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibonc,  Jtict.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A u- 
thors,  a.  v. 

Halak,  Mount.  Jebel  .1  laderah,  with  which  we 
may  probably  identify  this  mountain,  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  a wady  of  the  same  name,  five  miles  south-west 
of  the  pass  of  Sufah,  and  Is  a round,  isolated  hill,  with 
numerous  blocks  of  stone  on  the  base  and  summit,  w hich 
Arab  tradition  ascribes  to  a destructive  shower,  as  a 
punishment  for  inhospitalitv  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  (Palmer.  Desert  of  the  Exmlus,  p.351). 

Halal,  what  is  permitted  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Mohammedan  law. 

Halcyon,  a mythological  term  equivalent  to  rest 
or  quiet,  especially  applied  to  any  season  of  repose ; a 
figure  drawn  from  the  so-called  “ halcyon  days,”  w hich 
are  a fortnight,  one  half  before  and  the  other  after  the 
w inter  solstice,  during  which  the  bin!  halcyon,  or  king- 
fisher, was  fabled  by  the  Greeks  to  brood,  the  sea  re- 
maining calm  during  the  time  of  incubation.  The 
i myth  originated  in  the  classical  story  of  Ha  loot  le  or 
Alcyone  ( AXma-tj).  a daughter  of  .Eolus  and  Enarete, 
or  .Kgiale,  who  married  Ceyx,  and  lived  so  happily  with 
him  that  the  two  compared  themselves  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  were  punished  for  their  presumption  by  being 
chnngcd  into  birds.  A more  literal  version  of  the  story 
is  that  Ce?x  having  perished  by  shipwreck,  Alcyone 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  metamoqdiosed  into 
a kingfisher. 

Halcyon  Church,  a denomination  of  Christiana 
j which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  in  1802,  who  reject  ail  creeds  and  confessions. 
They  hold  that  there  is  but  one  person  in  the  Godhead, 
and  that  the  Father  reveals  himself  iu  the  personality  of 
the  Anointed.  They  deny  eternal  punishment,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  They  baptize 
only  adults,  and  t hal  in  a peculiar  manner.  The  persons 
to  be  baptized  walk  down  into  tlie  water  in  procession, 
attended  by  the  congregation,  and  accompanied  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  ordinance  is.  then 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
They  devote  their  children  to  God,  not  by  baptism,  but 
by  dedicating  them  in  prayer,  and  placing  them  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  church  members. 

Hale,  Benjamin,  D.I).,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Old  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1797. 
He  graduated  with  honor  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1816, 
and  immediately  became  principal  of  the  Saco  Acad- 
emy. Iii  1819  he  entered  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  became  a minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  1822.  The  four  years  thereafter  be  spent  as 
a tutor  in  Bowdoin.  In  1827  he  was  called  to  I>art- 
mouth  College,  N.  II.,  ns  a professor,  and  held  the  office 
until  1835,  w hen  his  professorship  was  abolished  bv  the 
trustees  of  the  college.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1828,  and  presbyter  in 
1831.  After  his  return  from  a visit  to  the  West  Indies, 
whither  he  went  for  recuperation  in  the  summer  of  1836. 
lie  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Hobart  College,  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  In  1852  he  made  a brief  visit  to  Europe, 
and  in  1850  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college,  which 
he  had  held  for  twenty  years,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
1 retirement  in  his  native  place.  He  died  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  July  15, 18G3,  Dr.  Hale  was  the  author  of 
several  scientific  and  professional  works ; but  his  repu- 
tation rests  largely  upon  his  work  as  an  instructor.  See 
A mer.  Quar.  Church  Her.  Oct.  1863,  p.  507. 

Hale,  Bernard,  D.D.,  master  of  Peterhouse,  in 
Cambridge  University,  was  born  of  religions  parents, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  school 
of  Hartford.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Westminster, 
l hence  to  Peterhouse,  of  which  he  became  a fellow. 
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After  three  or  four  years  spent  in  his  fellowship,  his  fa- 
ther’s death  transmitted  to  him  a fuir  estate,  and  he 
resigned  his  ofiice,  and  thereafter  lived  in  retirement, 
chiefly  in  Norfolk,  occupied  with  acts  of  devotion  and 
beneficence.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  moved  by  a 
father  of  the  Church  to  enter  the  priesthood.  Immedi- 
ately several  preferments  were  offered  him,  some  of 
which  he  accepted,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
whatever  emoluments  he  reaped  therefrom  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  lie  largely  endowed 
the  College  of  St.  Peter.  He  died  about  1G63.  See  The 
(I»ml.)  Christian  Remembrancer,  April,  18*2*2,  p.  ‘208. 

Hale,  Enoch,  a Congregational  minister,  brother 
of  Nathan  Ilale,  the  Revolutionary  martyr,  and  father  of 
Hon.  Nathan  Hale,  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  vrm 
bom  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  in  1751;  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1773;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Westhampton,  Mass.,  in  1779,  and  died  Jan.  14,  1837. 
lie  was  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  General  (Con- 
gregational) Association  from  1804  to  1824.  See  Cony. 
Quarterly,  1859,  p.  39;  Sprague,  Annuli  of  the  A liter. 
Pulpit , ii,  572. 

Halenius,  Engklbkrtus,  a Swedish  prelate,  son 
of  Lars,  was  Imru  Oct.  8,  1700,  became  bishop  of  Skara 
in  1753,  held  lively  discussions  with  Swedenborg,  and 
died  Feb.  14, 1707,  leaving  some  sermons,  and  a transla- 
tion of  Mairoonidcs.  See  Ilocfer,  Souv.  Rioy.  Cine  rale, 
s.  r. 

Hales,  Alexander.  Sec  Alexander  Alesius. 

Hales,  Stephen,  D.I).,  F.R.S.,  a Church  of  Eng- 
land divine,  was  born  Sept.  7, 1677.  He  entered  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  1696,  graduated  A.B.  in  1701,  A.M.  in 
1703,  and  11. D.  in  1711,  greatly  distinguishing  himself 
meanwhile  as  a botanist,  anatomist,  and  astronomer.  In 
1710  he  was  presented  to  the  perjicttial  curacy  of  Ted- 
dington,  Middlesex,  and  afterwards  accepted  the  living 
of  Porlock,  Somersetshire,  which  he  exchanged  for  the 
living  of  Farringdon,  Hampshire.  Oil  March  13,  1717, 
or  1718,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1725  he  published  a valuable  work  on  Vegetable  Sta- 
tistia,  and  in  1733  a sequel  to  it,  entitled  Statistical  Es- 
say*. He  published  a very  popular  work  on  Temper- 
ance; and  in  1739  an  8vo  volume  entitled,  Philosophical 
Experiments  on  Sea-water,  Corn,  Flesh,  and  other  Sub- 
stances. Dr.  IIalc9  also  published  several  sermons  and 
many  papers  iu  the  Phil.  Trans.,  etc.  He  died  at  Ted- 
dington,  Jan.  4,  1761.  See  Masters,  Hist,  of  E.  C.  C. 
C. ; Annual  Register,  1704, p. 42 ; Gentleman's  Magazine, 
voL  lxix ; Butler,  l.fe  of  HildesLy,  p.  302 ; Lvsons,  En- 
viron* ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Jirit.  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Hales,  William,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine,  was  born 
at  Cork,  April  8, 1747,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a fellow  in  1709.  After- 
wards he  served  as  a college  tutor,  and  was  very  popu- 
lar. In  due  time  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest; 
and  in  1788  was  ap|x>iutcd  to  the  rectory  of  Killesandra, 
in  Cavan,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  Jan.  30,  1831. 
Dr.  llalcrs  was  eminently  faithful  in  all  the  duties  j>or- 
taining  to  the  ministerial  office.  He  was  amiable  and 
unselfish,  catholic  iu  spirit,  and  blameless  iu  life.  His 
works  are,  Sonorum  Doctrinn  (1778): — De  Motibus 
FLinetarum  (1782)  A nalysis  Equationum  (1784): — 
Observations  on  the  Political  Influence  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Pope’s  Supremacy  (1787-88): — The  Rights  of 
Citizens  (1793): — The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Political 
Government  and  Liberty  (1794) : — Methodism  Inspected 
(1803-5): — Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  Expressing 
the.  Divine  and  Human  Character  of  our  Lord  (1808; : 

Analysis  of  Chronology  (1809-14;  his  most  important 

publication) : — Origin  and  Purity  of  the  Primitive  Church 
in  the  Biilish  Isles  (1818).  Sec  The  Church  of  England 
Magazine,  March,  1842,  p.  147,  164;  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Hales  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Hritish  Magazine; 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  .4  uthors,  s.  v. 

Halhul.  The  modem  representative  of  this  place, 
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llulhul,  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (iii, 805)  as  “a  large  stone  village  on 
a hill -top,  with  two  springs  and  a well;  also  a fine 
spring  below  (’Hin  ed-Dhirweh).  On  the  west  is  the 
mosque  ofNeby  Tunis,  now  in  a partly  ruinous  condi- 
tion, with  a minaret.  There  arc  rock-cut  tombs  south 
of  the  village.  The  hills  on  the  north  have  vineyards 
on  them,  and  there  are  other  tombs  here  also.”  These 
last  arc  elsewhere  more  fully  detailed  (iii,  329). 

Hall.  For  this  locality  Lieut. Cornier  accepts  (Tent 
IForF,  ii,  377)  the  suggestion  of  the  modern  ’Alia, 
which  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  nine  and 
three  quarter  miles  south-east  of  Es-Zib  (Ecdippa  on 
the  coast),  and  described  iu  the  accompanying  Memoirs 
(i,  170)  os  “a  small  square  building  of  well-dressed  stone, 
without  draft,  probably  of  the  crusades;  a large  num- 
ber of  cisterns  and  traces  of  ruins."  Among  the  latter 
are  added,  from  Guerin,  a description  of  several  sepul- 
chral chambers  containing  sarcophagi.  The  village  of 
Malin,  which  lies  half  a mile  north-west,  is  thought  to 
represent  the  Meltoth  of  Josephus  ( Wars,  iii,  3, 7),  and 
the  Malmlia  or  Chateau  du  Roi  of  the  Teutonic  knights 
(ibid.  p.  149, 155). 

Haliburton,  George  (1),  n Scotch  prelate,  min- 
ister of  Perth,  was  made  bishop  of  Duukcld  by  letters 
royal,  Jan.  18, 1G02,  and  died  in  1GG4.  Sec  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  98. 

Haliburton,  George  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
born  in  1G28,  consecrated  bishop  of  Brechin  iu  1678, 
and  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen  in  1682, 
where  he  sat  until  the  Revolution,  iu  1688.  He  died 
at  his  house  of  Denhcad,  iu  the  parish  of  Coupnr,  in 
Angus,  Sept.  29,  1715  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishojis,  p. 
134,  168. 

Halidome  (or  Hallydonie),  an  old  term  for  the 
Last  Day— the  general  judgment. 

Hall,  Baynard  Rush,  D.I).,  a Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  iu  Philadelphia  in  1798.  At  the 
age  <>f  four  be  was  left  an  orphan,  and  heir  to  a large 
estate,  which  through  mismanagement  never  came  into 
his  possession.  Iu  Union  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1820,  his  reputation  for  ability  and  scholarship  was 
of  the  first  rank.  He  was  educated  with  a view  to  the 
law,  but  Providence  turned  liis  steps  to  the  ministry. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1823,  with  bright  promise  of  success,  yet  roost  of  his  life 
was  s|>ent  in  teaching.  He  was  professor  in  Indiana 
University  the  same  year,  and  taught  iu  after-years  in 
Trenton,  Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh,  and  Brooklyn.  In 
1846  he  left  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  joined  the 
Reformed  Church  iu  America,  but  remained  without 
charge.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.I.,  Jan.  23, 1868.  Dr. 
Hall  published  in  early  life  a valuable  Latin  Grammar. 
His  volume  entitle*!  The  Xetc  Purchase, or  Seven  Tears' 
in  the  West,  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Later  iu  life  he 
published  a work  of  acknowledged  merit,  entitled. 
Teaching,  a Science.  He  contributed  freely  to  the  re- 
ligious ]>erio<iicals.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref. 
Church  in  America,  s.  v. ; Christian  Intelligencer,  1863. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Hall,  Charles,  D.I).,  a Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  June  23.1799.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Hamilton  College  in  1821;  studied  two  years 
in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ; was  ordained  evan- 
gelist, March  25,1832;  became  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society  in  1827 ; and  so  contin- 
ue*! until  his  death  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  31, 1853.  See 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  49;  Kevin, 
Presb.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Hall,  David,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Aug.  a,  1704.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1724;  in  November,  1728,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  in  Sutton,  and  was  ordained  pnstor  Oct. 
15,  1729.  His  church  shared  in  the  great  revival  of 
1740.  He  died  at  Sutton,  May  8, 1789.  Dr.  Hall  was 
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an  able  and  faithful  minister.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  .1  mer.  Pulpit , i,  357. 

Hall,  Edwin,  D.L),,  a Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  1802.  He  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College  in  1826;  studied  theology 
privately;  taught  in  Middlebury  for  some  two  years; 
was  ordained  at  Hebron,  Aug.  27, 1830;  was  successive- 
ly pastor  at  Glenn’s  Falls  and  Sandy  Hill  for  one  year 
thereafter;  at  llloomfield,  N.  J.,  the  next  year;  over  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  in  1854  became  professor  of 
Christian  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  a 
position  which  he  retained  until  his  death,  Sept.  8, 1877. 
He  published  several  works  on  baptism,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical subjects.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  A ubum  Theol.  Sem. 
1883,  \k  266. 

Hall,  George,  an  F.uglish  prelate,  was  born  in 
1612,  and  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  became  preb- 
endary of  Exeter  in  1639,  archdeacon  of  Cornwall  in 
1641,  bishop  of  Chester  in  1662,  and  died  Aug.  23, 1668. 
He  published  Sermons  (1655-66).  See  Aliibone,  Diet, 
of  lint,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Hall,  Gordon,  Jr.,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Bombay,  India,  Nov.  4,  1823.  After 
preparatory  study  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  he  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1843,  and  from  Yale  Divinity 
School  in  1847.  After  a term  of  sendee  as  tutor  in 
the  college,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Wilton,  Oct.  25,  1848,  and  June  2, 1852,  became  pastor 
of  Edwards  Church,  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  his  death  at  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  Nov. 5, 1879. 
From  1870  he  was  a corporate  member  of  the  American 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions;  was  a trustee  of 
Williston  Seminary ; and  from  1878  was  visitor  of  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary.  Sec  Cong.  Year-book , 
1880,  p.  20;  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College,  1880. 

Hall.  Henry,  a learned  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1716,  and  was  educated  at  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a fellow  in  1738.  In  1750 
he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Harbledown,  and  soon 
after  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme.  He  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  East  Peckham  in  1756,  anil  was  at  the 
same  time  librarian  of  Lambeth.  He  died  at  Harble- 
down, Nov.  2, 1763.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Hall,  James,  D.Dn  a I*resbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1744.  When  he  was 
eight  years  old  the  family  moved  to  North  Carolina, 
and  settled  in  Rowan  County.  He  was  blessed  with 
pious  parents,  who  taught  him  the  truths  of  the  gos|>el, 
and  thus  early  he  was  brought  into  the  Church.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1774;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Orange  in  1775;  in  1778  became  pastor 
nt  Bethany,  and  there  labored  faithfully  and  successful- 
ly until  his  death,  July  25,  1826.  Dr.  Hall  was  active  ! 
in  the  scenes  of  the  Hcvolut ionary  war.  He  published 
a few  Sermons  which  he  preached  on  national  occasions. 
See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , iii,  381. 

Hall,  Jeremiah,  I ).!).,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bora 
at  Swansev,  N.  11.,  May  21. 1805.  He  pursued  his  clas- 
sical studies  in  the  Brattlcborough  Academy,  Vt„  and  I 
his  theological  studies  at  the  Newton  Seminary,  where 
he  graduated  in  1830,  He  was  ordained  Feb.  3,  1831, 
and  had  charge,  successively,  of  churches  in  Fairfax, 
West  ford,  and  Bennington;  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  pioneer  laborers  of  his  denomination  in  what  was 
then  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  at  Kalamazoo,  of  which  he 
was  the  pastor  eight  years  (1835-43),  and  subsequently 
at  Akron,  0.(1843-45).  For  some  time  lie  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Norwalk  Institute;  then  pastor  in  Gran- 
ville (1851-53);  president  of  Denison  University  (1853- 
63);  and  being  a pastor  for  a time  at  Shell  Rock,  la., 
returned  to  Michigan,  where  he  labored  as  occasion  of- 
fered until  his  death,  May  30,  1881.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of 
Sere  ton  Sent.  p.  9.  (J.  C.  S.) 


Hall,  Samuel  Read,  LL.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Conydon,  N.  II.,  Oct.  27,  1795. 
He  was  educated  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  and  was 
for  some  years  a teacher;  studied  theology  with  Rev. 
Walter  Chapin  of  Woodstock,  Vt. ; was  ordained  st 
Concord,  March  5, 1823,  and  remained  pastor  there  un- 
til 1830.  During  this  time  he  established  and  taught 
the  first  normal  school  in  the  country;  afterwards  be- 
came principal  of  the  Teacher’s  Seminars-  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  for  six  years;  then  took  charge  of  Plymouth 
Academy,  N.  H.  (1836-39);  was  pastor  at  Craftsburv, 
Vt.,  fourteen  years;  at  Browington  twelve  years,  ami 
thereafter,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  w hen  he 
was  acting  pastor  in  Granby,  remained  without  charge 
until  his  death,  June  24,  1877.  He  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Convention  of  Vermont  in  1859.  He  pub- 
lished, The  Child's  Assistant  to  a Knowledge  of  the  Ge- 
ography and  History  of  Vermont  (1827 ; revised  ed. 
1868) : — Lectures  on  School  Keeping  (1829): — Lectures 
to  Female  School  Teachers  (1832): — The  Child's  In- 
structor (cod.): — The  Arithmetical  Manual  (eod-) : — 
Practical  Lectures  on  Parental  Responsibility,  and  the 
Religious  Education  of  Children  (1833) : — A School 
History  of  the  United  States  (eod.): — The  Alphabet  of 
Geology  (1868).  He  assisted  president  Hitchcock  in 
the  geological  survey  of  Vermont,  and  a part  of  section 
vii  in  the  published  Report  on  Northern  Vermont  was 
prepared  by  him.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Hall,  Thomas,  a learned  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Worcester,  July  22, 1610,  and  edu- 
cated at  Balliol  College ; was  master  of  the  free  school 
at  King’s-Norton.  and  curate  of  the  place;  and  died 
April  13,  1665.  Among  his  works  arc  many  contro- 
versial tracts,  and  commentaries  on  some  parts  of  the 
Scriptures.  See  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Hall,  Timothy,  an  English  prelate,  who  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Oxford  in  1688,  and  died  April  10, 
1690,  published  some  Sermons  (1684,  1689).  See  Alii* 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Hall,  Westley,  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  one  of  the  Oxford  Methodists.  Of  his  origin 
and  early  life  nothing  is  known.  He  became  one  of 
Wesley’s  pupils  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  joined 
the  Methodists  some  time  prior  to  Oct.  25. 1732.  The 
date  of  his  ordination  must  have  been  as  early  as  1734, 
as  he  then  refused  a living.  He  was  at  that  time 
deemed  a young  man  of  “ extraordinary  piety,  and  love 
to  souls.”  He  married  Wesley’s  sister,  Martha,  whom 
he  afterwards  abandoned,  but  after  a very  irregular  and 
dissolute  life,  partly  in  the  ministry,  but  chiefly  as  sn 
open  Deist,  he  became  penitent,  and  died  at  Bristol.  Jan. 
3,  1776.  See  Tyerman,  The  Oxford  Methodists,  p.  386. 

Hallahan,  Maroarkt  Mart,  foundress  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  was  [*>rii  in  Loo- 
don,  Jan.  23, 1803.  From  her  ninth  to  her  thirtieth  year 
she  lived  at  service,  part  of  the  time  in  Belgium.  In 
1834  she  received  her  habit  as  a member  of  the  Do- 
minican order.  In  April,  1842,  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  began  teaching  at  Coventry.  On  Dec.  8. 
1845,  she  laid  the  foundation  at  Coventry  of  the  first 
English  convent  of  Dominican  nuns,  which  had  a hard 
struggle  there;  although  at  Langtou  (1851),  Stone 
(1853),  Stoke -upon -Trent  (1857),  Rhyl  (1864-66  . and 
Torquay  (1864)  the  establishments  were  successful. 
In  October,  1858,  mother  Margaret,  accompanied  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Northcote,  went  to  Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
definite  settlement  as  to  the  future  government  of  the 
increasing  communities.  It  was  deemed  best  that  they 
should  be  united  in  a congregation  under  one  superioress, 
with  one  novitiate,  the  whole  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  She  was  appointed 
prioress-provincial  of  the  newly  formed  congrrgsrion, 
which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Sienna.  Her  last  work  was  the  establishment  of  a 
house  at  Bow,  London.  She  died  at  Stone.  Mav  11, 
1868.  Sec  Gath.  A Imanac  (N.  Y ),  1 880,  p.  85. 
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Hallam,  Robert.  Alexander,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn., 
Sept,  30,  1807.  After  some  time  spent  in  teaching,  be 
graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York  city  in  1832;  in  August  of  the  same  year 
was  ordained  deacon  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  went  to 
Meriden  as  rector  of  St,  Andrew’s  Church,  where  he  was 
ordained  presbyter,  Aug.  2,  1833.  He  returned  to  New 
London  in  January,  1835,  as  rector  of  St,  James's 
Church,  a position  which  he  held  until  his  death,  Jan. 
4,  1877.  In  1836  he  published  a volume  of  Ixdures  on 
the  Morning  I buyer,  and  a volume  of  Sermons ; also,  in 
1871,  a course  of  lectures  on  Moses,  and  in  1873  a His- 
tory of  his  Parish  Church.  See  Obituary  Record  of 
Yale  College,  1877. 

Hallbauer,  Friedrich  Andreas,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  Thuringia,  Sept.  13, 
1692.  He  studied  at  Halle  and  Jena,  was  adjunctus 
of  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Jena  in  1721,  professor 
of  elocution  in  1731.  professor  of  theology  in  1738,  and 
died  March  1, 1750.  lie  wrote,  De  Luthero  (Jena,  1717) : 
— De  Ecdesia  Lutherana  (ibid.  1717): — Commenlationes 
Philologiea  in  Qjuesdam  Loca  Vet.  Test,  (ibid.  1721) : — 
IHsp.  in  Quadam  Loca  Novi  Test,  (ibid,  cod.) : — Vin- 
dicire  Trium  Dictorum  N.  Test.  Luc.  xxiii,  34,  A poc.  xiv, 
13,  Rom.  ix,  5 (ibid.  1786): — Messias  ex  Virgine  Exon- 
tut  us  (ibid.  1740) : — Comment.  Theol.  in  .4 poc.  ii,  2 (ibid. 
1741): — Fi/ius  Dei  Mundi  Creator  el  Pater  Hominum 
(ibid.  1746) : — De  Jesu  sine  Patre  et  Matre  (ibid.  1748) : 
— Christ  us  Pulcherrimus  Hominum  Psa.  xlv , 2 ( ibid. 
1749).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  4,  736;  ii,  58; 
Jocher,  Allyemeines  Gelehiien-I^exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Halley,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Scotland,  Aug.  1,  1801.  He  graduated 
from  Edinburgh  University,  pursued  his  studies  in  the- 
ology under  Dick  and  Chalmers;  was  ordained  pastor 
at  Leith,  where  he  labored  for  ten  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  America.  His  first  settlement  was  in  Salem, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  as  pastor  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  After  serving  this  Church  ten 
years,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  where  he  remained 
seven  years,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Albany.  After  two  years  he  retired, 
in  1875,  as  its  pastor  emeritus.  From  1878  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  State  Senate.  He  died  Oct.  31,  1881. 
I>r.  Halley  was  unusually  well  read  in  classical  and 
English  literature,  but  his  leading  trait  was  his  passion 
for  preaching.  For  a great  part  of  his  ministry  he  fol- 
lowed the  Scottish  method  of  writing  and  memorizing ; 
he  was  at  the  same  time  ready,  as  few  are,  to  respond 
to  a sudden  demand  for  n speech  or  a sermon.  Sec 
jVesp  York  Observer , Nov.  10, 1881.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Halley,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Blackheath,  near  London,  Aug. 
13,  1796.  He  joined  the  Church  at  an  early  age,  en- 
tered Homerton  College  in  1816,  ami  five  years  later 
began  his  ministry  at  St.  Neot's,  Huntingdonshire.  On 
the  opening  of  Highbury  College,  in  1826,  Mr.  Halley 
was  chosen  resident  and  classical  tutor,  which  post  he 
occupied  for  thirteen  years.  In  1834  he  published  a 
reply  to  Rev.  James  Yates’s  letter,  which  letter  defended 
Mr.  Wellbelovcd’s  Improved  Version  of  the  Scriptures, 
entitling  bis  reply.  The.  Improved  Version  truly  Desig- 
nated a Creed.  This  pamphlet  soon  attracted  special 
attention  by  its  vigor,  keenness  of  criticism,  depth  of 
scholarship,  and  its  able  handling  of  the  Greek  text. 
It  soon  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1839  lie 
accepted  a call  to  the  pastorate  of  Mozlcy  Street  Chap- 
el, M anchester,  and  in  1857  received  an  appointment  to 
the  principalship  of  New  College,  from  which  he  re- 
tired in  1872.  He  spent  some  months  at  Spring  Hill 
College,  supplying  a vacant  chair.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable preacher,  travelling  over  the  whole  country, 
lie  died  nt  Betworth  Park,  near  Arundel,  Aug.  18, 1876. 


Dr.  Halley  wrote  a History  of  Puritanism  and  Noncon- 
formity tn  Lancashire : — Lectures  on  the  Sacraments : 
— The  Lords  Supper.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1877,  p.  367 ; Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A u- 
thors,  a v. 

Hallier,  Francois,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Chartres  in  1595.  He  was  doctor  and  professor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  syndic  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Paris. 
While  at  Rome  in  1652  he  was  the  main  instrument 
of  having  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius  condemned. 
In  1656  lie  was  made  bishop  of  Cavailion,  and  died  in 
1659.  He  wrote,  Defmsio  Ecclesiastics  Hierarchies 
(Paris,  1632): — Mouitn  ad  Ordinanilos  et  Ordinalos 
(1634):  — De  Sacris  Elect ionibus  et  Ordinationibus  ex 
A ntiquo  et  Novo  Ecclesur.  Usu  (1636,  3 vols.  fol.).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  4G1 ; Jocher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten- Isxikon,  a v. ; Hoefer,  Nouv.  liiog.  Gi- 
nirale,  a v.  (B.  P.) 

Hallock,  William  Allen,  D.D.,  a Congrcgntional 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  was  born  at  Plain- 
field,  Mass.,  June  2,  1794.  He  graduated  in  1819  from 
Williams  College,  and  in  1822  from  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary;  the  next  three  years  was  agent  for  the 
New  England  Tract  Society,  and  in  1825  was  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Americau  Tract  Society, 
which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding.  lie 
was  ordained  in  Middleflcld,  Masa,  Oct.  5, 1836,  and  l>e- 
came  honorary  secretary  of  the  Tract  Society  in  1870, 
and  so  continued  until  the  close  of  his  life  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  2,  1880.  He  was  for  several  years  editor  of 
the  American  Messenger,  and  besides  several  tracts, 
wrote  and  published  the  following: — The  Life  of  Har- 
lan Page: — The  Venerable  Mayhetcs: — Life  of  Rev. 
Moses  Hallock: — Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards.  See 
Cong.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  24. 

Halloix,  Pierre,  a Jesuit  of  Liege,  was  bom  there 
in  1572,  and  died  July  30,  1856.  He  is  the  author  of 
llluslrium  EccL  Orient.  Scriptorum  Vita  el  Documenta 
(Donay,  1633, 2 vols.  fol.) : — Vita  et  Documenta  S.  Jus- 
tini  (1622) : — Origenes  Drfensus,  S.  Origenis  Vita,  Vir- 
tutes  et  Documenta  Libris  / V (Liege,  1648).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  854,  897,899;  Jocher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehiten-Lexikon,  tv.  (B.  P.) 

Hallowe'en,  the  Scotch  term  for  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  All-Saints  (q.  v.). 

Hallowmas.  Sec  All-Saints’  Day. 

Hallum  (orHalom),  Roiikrt  dk,  an  English  prel- 
ate of  the  first  part  of  the  15th  century,  was  of  the 
blood  royal  of  England,  says  Pits  ( De  Scriptoribus  Bri- 
tannicis,  an.  1410),  but  in  what  way  is  not  said.  He 
was  educated  in  Oxford,  became  chancellor  of  that  uni- 
versity in  1403,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  June  6,  1411,  was  made  car- 
dinal. He  was  one  of  the  three  prelates  sent  to  repre- 
sent the  English  clergy  in  the  Councils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance,  in  which  last  service  he  died  at  Gotleby 
Castle,  in  1417.  Sec  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Nuttnll),  iii,  323. 

Hallymote  (1)  a sacred  or  holy  court,  presided 
over  by  nn  ecclesiastic;  (2)  a visitation  hv  a bishop  of 
some  particular  parish  or  church. 

Halsey,  Abram  Oothout,  D.D.,  a Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister,  was  bom  in  New  York,  Nov.  3, 1798. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1822,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1827 ; became  pas- 
tor nt  North  and  South  Hampton  in  1829,  a position 
which  he  retained  until  a few  months  before  his  death 
at  Swecdsborough,  N.  J.,  Aug.  23, 1867.  He  was  a man 
of  childlike,  catholic  spirit,  and  possessed  a peculiar  unc- 
tion in  prayer.  He  was  eminent  as  a preacher.  His 
theology  was  that  of  moderate  Calvinism,  and  lie  held 
it  with  genuine  charily  towards  all  who  differed  from 
him.  He  was  also  a decided  prcmillcnarian,  and  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  literature  of  that  question. 
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See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ilf.  Church  in  America, 
s.  v.  (YV.  J.  H.  T.) 

Halsey,  Job  Foster,  D.P.,  a rresbvterian  min- 
ister, was  laim  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  July  12, 1800.  lie 
received  his  preparatory  education  at  Newburgh  Acad- 
emy; graduated  from  Union  College  in  1819;  taught 
with  his  father  at  Newburgh;  studied  theology  with 
his  brother,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery’  of  I 
North  River,  May  1,  18*23;  sjrent  from  1823  to  1826  at 
Princeton  Seminary;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick  at  Freehold,  N.J.,  June  14, 1826,  and 
on  the  same  day  installed  pastor  of  the  Old  Tennant 
Church  in  that  place,  where  he  labored  until  May  5, 
1828;  was  agent  in  New  Jersey  for  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  1828  and  1829;  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1829 
and  1830,  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  in  1830  and  1831,  in  the  Sunday-school 
cause.  He  went  to  Allegheny  Citv.  and  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  that  city,  July  1,  1831, 
and  labored  there  until  released,  April  23,  1836.  He  ; 
was  a professor  in  the  Marion  Manual  I-abor  College  in  I 
Missouri,  in  1835  and  1836;  principal  of  Haritan  Sem- 
inary  for  Young  Indies,  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  from 

1836  to  1848;  was  installed  pastor  at  West  Bloomfield, 
now  Montclair,  Jan.  8,  1852,  where  he  remained  until 
1856;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Nor- 
ristown, Pa.,  May  11,  1856,  where  he  labored  twenty- 
four  years.  Here  he  died,  March  24, 1882.  See  Xecrol. ! 
Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1882,  p.  12. 

Halsey,  Luther,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y,  Jan.  1,  1794. 
After  receiving  a preparatory  education,  lie  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1812;  then  entered  upon  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  soon  relinquished  it  for  theolo- 
gy, and  in  1816  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
his  labors  were  blessed  in  the  ingathering  of  many 
souls.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  and  in 

1837  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Church  poli- 
ty in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  In  1844  he 
again  took  charge  of  the  Blooming  Grove  Church,  and 
in  1847  accepted  the  chair  of  Church  history  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  For  several  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  occupied  a retired  relation.  He 
died  in  New  York,  Oct.  29,  1880.  See  AVte  York  Ob- 
server, Nov.  11,  1880;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Auburn  Theol,  Sent. 
1883,  p.  279.  (\V.  P.  S.) 

Hamadryads  were  certain  rural  deities  in  the 
pagan  theogony,  or  nymphs  of  the  woods,  whose  fate 
depended  on  particular  trees  with  which  they  were 
associated. 

Hambraeus,  Jonas,  preacher  to  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
there,  was  born  in  1588.  He  studied  at  Upsala.  Greifs- 
wald,  and  linstock,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Upsala, 
accompanied  some  noblemen  on  their  travels  in  1626, 
and  settled  at  Paris  ns  professor  of  Oriental  languages. 
In  1635  he  became  preacher  to  Hugo  Grotius.  and  diet! 
in  1665.  He  wrote,  hisp.de  Acccutibus  Hebreris  (Greifs- 
wald,  16164: — Institutio  l/ebraica  Compendiosa  (Ros- 
tock, 1618): — Pod  Theologid  Latino- Suedici  (Stock- 
holm, 1622).  He  translated  into  Swedish  the  Kthica 
Christiana  of  Darcus  (Rostock,  1618);  also  Erasmus’s 
IIc/pdurArjdif  ad  Christianas  Omnes,  ut  Libenter  Audiant 
et  fsgnnt  Ycrbum  hd  (1620).  Sec  Hambmus,  IHsp.  /. 
el  Il.de  Mentis  ac  h'atis  Jonae  JIambrtri  (Upsala,  1743, 
1749);  Muller,  Cimbria  Litterata ; Stiernmann,  liibL 
Suiogothica,  p.  318;  Jdcher,  Allgenuines  Gelchrten-fax- 
ikon , a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hamburg,  a noted  city  of  Germany.  When  the 
reformation  was  introduced  there  in  1529,  the  city 
adopted  the  Church  constitution  prepared  by*  Bugen- 
hagen.  This  K irchenorduung  provided  that  all  non- 
l.utherans  should  l>e  excluded  from  the  city  and  its  ter- 
ritory. In  1567  members  of  the  Anglican  Cburcli,  in 


1605  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  in 
1648,  hv  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Roman  Catholics,  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  city,  but  they  could  not  become 
citizens,  nor  could  they  celebrate  worship  in  public. 
These  latter  restrictions  were  removed  by  the  new  civil 
constitution  of  Sept.  28, 1860.  The  Lutheran  Church 
is  governed  by  a synod  consisting  of  fifty-three  mem- 
bers, of  whom  sixteen  nre  clergymen,  tbirtv-five  lay- 
men, and  two  senators,  and  by  an  ecclesiast  ical  council 
consisting  of  nine  members,  viz.  four  laymen,  three  ec- 
clesiastics, ami  two  senators.  The  ecclesiastical  council 
lias  the  executive  power,  and  carries  out  the  resolutions 
of  the  synod,  which  meets  every  five  years.  In  the 
year  1877,  Hamburg,  with  a territory  comprising  an 
area  of  al>out  eight  square  miles,  had  a population  of 
406,014,  of  which  alsmt  eighty-nine  |»er  cent,  w ere  Lu- 
therans, 13,796  were  Jews,  7771  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  5585  belonged  to  other  evangelical  denominations. 
Sec  1‘litt  - Herzog,  Real- Kncyclvp.  s.  v. ; StatistiL  des 
hamburgischru  Staatcs  (Hamburg,  1878,  part  vi).  (B.  P.) 

Hamel.  Jean  Baptiste  j>u,  a French  philosopher 
and  theologian,  was  bom  in  1624  at  Yire,  in  Normandy. 
In  1663  he  was  chancellor  at  Bavciix.  in  1666  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  died  Aug.  6. 
1706.  He  published,  IHUia  Latina  Yulg.  etc.  (Paris. 
1706  foL) : — Thcolagia  Sjtecvlatira  et  Practica  (1691):— 
Theologies  Clericorum  Seminariis  Accommodates  Sum- 
murium  (1694,  5 vols.).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  Iked. 
Lit.  i,  60,  291 ; Jdcher,  A Ugemeines  Gelchrten  - Isrikos, 
a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hamelin,  a French  prelate  of  the  12th  century, 
was  the  nephew  of  Odon,  dean  of  St.  Martiu  of  Toms, 
ami  a scholastic  of  that  church  from  the  year  1186. 
He  was  elected  bishop  of  Le  Mans  in  December,  1190. 
and  consecrated  by  pope  Celestine  III  at  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year.  He  established  in  all 
the  parishes  of  bis  diocese  the  capitulary  jurisdiction, 
and  being  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, refused  to  render  it  to  the  French  king.  I'pon 
this  the  revenues  of  the  bishop  were  confiscated  by  the 
latter,  who  ordered  also  the  suspension  of  the  divine 
service  in  the  Church  of  Lc  Mans.  These  troubles 
were  settled  in  1804.  Hamelin  abdicated  about  tbe 
middle  of  Lent,  1214,  and  died  probably  Nov.  1.  1238. 
See  llocfer,  .Your,  liiog.  Cine  rale,  s.  v. 

Hamelsveld.  Ysbrand  van,  a former  professor  of 
theology  at  Utrecht,  who  died  May  9, 1812,  at  Amster- 
dam, is  the  author  of  .4  ardrijhmde  des  BiJbeU,  mit  Kar- 
; ten  (Amsterdam.  1790,  6 vols.;  Germ.  transL  BiUuche 
Geographic,  ubersetzt  mit  Attmerkungen,  von  Rudolf 
Jiiuisch,  Hamburg.  1793  - 96):  — A llgemeette  Ktrbrlyl* 
Geschirdntis  der  Christentn  (Harlem,  1799  sq..  23  vols.). 
See  Winer.  Ilandbuch  der  thtoL  Lit.  i,  149,537;  Furet. 
BibL  Jud.  i,  360.  (B.  P.) 

Hamet.  a Mohammedan  prophet,  who  began  to 
teach  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  1792.  He  re- 
jected the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Caliphs,  introduced 
certain  mollifications  into  the  Moslem  faith,  and  thus 
gathered  a number  of  followers.  Hamet  was  finally 
killed,  and  bis  followers  soon  dispensed. 

Hamill.  Hugh,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1810.  He  received 
his  preparatory’  education  at  Norristown  Academy : 
graduated  from  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  in  1827 ; en- 

! to  red  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  and  left  in  April,  1830;  then  spent 
the  winter  of  1831-32  nl  Yale  Divinity  School;  wis 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery’  of  Philadelphia,  April  30, 
1830 ; ordained  an  evangelist  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  SI, 
1832;  became  stated  supply  at  Black  Rock  (nor  the 
Breckenridge  Street  Church,  Buffalo),  from  Nov.  1. 
1*30,  until  Nov.  1,  1833;  began  to  preach  at  Elkton, 
i Md.,  and  Pencader  Church,  Del.,  where  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  by  New  Castle  Presbytery.  Jau.21. 1834; 
in  1837  became  connected  with  the  High  School  at 
Lawrenccvillc,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  thirty-three 
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years;  but  about  1870  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  work  of  teaching  ou  account  of  impaired  hearing, 
and  in  1878  took  up  his  residence  at  Newark,  Del,, 
where  he  spent  his  remaining  years  in  study,  and  died 
Aug.  1,  1881.  He  was  a man  of  fine  scholarship,  and 
bis  life  was  pure,  noble,  and  useful.  See  Necrol.  Report 
of  Princeton  TheoL  Sent.  1882,  p.  20. 

Hamilton,  Alfred,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Culpepper  Court-House,  Ya.,  May  1, 1805. 
He  was  educated  at  Jeficrson  College,  Pa.,  graduated 
from  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  in 
1830;  was  licensed  by  the  Ohio  Presbytery,  and  com- 
missioned by  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  to  make  a 
tour  through  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  1835 
he  accepted  a call  to  the  old  church  of  Fagg’s  Manor, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  New  Castle  Presbytery,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty-three  years  as  pastor.  He  died 
in  Chicago,  TIL,  Sept.  13, 18G7.  He  was  for  some  years 
associate  editor  of  the  Xorthwettem  Presbyterian.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A l/nanac,  1868,  p.  103. 

Hamilton,  David  « Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Argyle  in  1506.  He  was  witness  to  the  grant  which 
James,  earl  of  Arran,  mnde  to  James  Hamilton,  his  son, 
of  the  lands  of  Finnart,  in  1507.  He  also  held  in  com- 
meiulam  the  two  abbeys  of  Dryburgh  and  Glenluce, 
and  obtained  the  abbey  of  Sandal,  in  Kintyre,  to  be  An- 
nexed to  his  episcopal  see.  lie  was  still  bishop  in  1520. 
Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  289. 

Hamilton,  David  Henry,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Canajoharic,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29, 1813. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1839;  studied  and 
practiced  law  in  Amsterdam;  graduated  from  the  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary  in  1841;  entered  upon  his 
ministry  in  1843  in  Trumansburg;  subsequently  was 
pastor  of  three  other  churches,  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Jacksonville,  111.,  and  Kipley,  O.  There  was  an  interval 
of  two  years  between  his  labors  in  New  Haven  and 
Jacksonville,  which  was  spent  iu  study  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Berlin,  Germany.  He  died  at  Kingsborough,  N.  Y., 
July  4,  1879.  As  a preacher  and  pastor  he  was  highly 
prized.  lie  toiled  incessantly,  and  seemed  to  rest  iu 
labors  that  would  utterly  break  other  men  down.  In 
these  efforts  hundreds  and  thousands  were  converted, 
and  the  churches  quickened  and  strengthened.  His 
A utoloyy , an  inductive  system  of  mental  science,  a large 
octavo  of  seven  hundred  pages,  published  in  1873,  is  a 
monument  not  less  to  his  industry  than  his  mastery  of 
philosophy,  and  his  remarkable  powers  of  independent, 
bold,  sharp  thinking.  He  had  spent  years  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a second  volume,  which  lie  left  unfinished,  iu 
which  the  system  of  theology  was  to  be  elaborated  in 
accordance  with  his  mental  science.  See  Gat.  Cat.  of 
.4  ubum  Theol.  Sent.  1883,  p.  273.  (W.  I*.  S.) 

Hamilton,  Gavin,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  tirst  a 
minister  at  Hamilton,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Galloway  in  1606,  and  because  the  revenue  was 
small,  king  James  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Dundrennan. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Brechin,  Oct.  20, 1610, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Church  of  England.  lie 
had  also  a grant  from  the  priory  of  Whitern  annexed 
to  the  see  of  Galloway.  Here  he  sat  until  his  death,  iu 
1614.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Iiishops,  p.  280. 

Hamilton,  Henry  Parr,  an  English  divine,  son 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  there 
in  1794,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  lie  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1816.  He 
held  a living  for  several  years  in  Yorkshire,  and  iu  1850 
was  made  dean  of  Salisbury.  He  died  Feb.  9,  1880. 
Dean  Hamilton  published,  The  Principles  of  Analytical 
Geometry  : — A nalytical  System  of  Conic  Sections : — 
Remarks  on  Popular  Education: — The  Education  of  the 
Lower  Classes,  and  several  sermons. 

Hamilton,  James  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
reader  at  Pctyn,  in  the  diocese  of  Moray,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  Spot,  in  East  Lothian.  He  was  elected  to  the 
XII.— K k 


see  of  Glasgow  in  1547.  In  1558  lte  was  put  into  the 
sec  of  Argyle,  and  about  the  same  time  got  the  sub- 
deanery of  Glasgow  in  commendam.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  ho  was  ever  consecrated  a bishop,  lie  became 
a Protestant  at  the  Information.  In  1565  he  granted  a 
charter  to  Alexander  Stewart.  He  was  still  in  the  see 
in  1576.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p,  289. 

HamUton.  James  (2),  a Scotch  bishop,  was  bora 
in  August,  1610,  and  ordained  minister  at  Cambus- 
nethan  in  1634.  He  was  then  called  to  London  by  the 
king,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  the  sec  of  Galloway  in 
1661.  He  died  in  1674.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 

p.  281. 

Hamilton,  James  (3),  M.D.,  an  intimate  friend 
and  helper  of  John  Wesley,  was  born  at  Dunbar,  Scot- 
land, in  November  or  December,  1740.  When  about 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
Isis  man-of-war,  and  it  was  while  that  ship  was  off 
Malta  that  Dr.  Hamilton  became  religious.  His  health 
declining  after  four  years’  service,  he  settled  down  in 
his  native  town  as  surgeon  and  apothecary,  where  his 
eminent  success  soon  admitted  him  as  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh.  After  a num- 
ber of  years  he  removed  to  Leeds,  and  subsequently,  on 
invitation  of  his  friends,  to  London,  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  London  Dispensary.  He  followed  his 
profession  until  his  death,  April  21, 1827.  Dr.  Hamilton 
joined  the  Methodist  society  on  his  return  to  Dunbar, 
and  ever  after  continued  an  earnest  and  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  community  lie  loved.  His  Christian  charac- 
ter was  peculiarly  excellent.  He  co-operated  with  his 
friend  Wesley,  and  his  advice  was  sought  for  by  the 
Methodist  preachers,  by  whom  be  was  much  beloved. 
See  Wesl.  Meth.  May.  July  and  August,  1829;  Steven- 
son, City  Road  Chapel,  p.  503. 

Hamilton,  John  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made 
nblwt  of  Paisley  in  1525,  and  went  to  France  to  pursue 
his  studies.  Iu  1543  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  soon  after  lord  treasurer.  He  became  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  the  same  year,  and  in  1545  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Dunkcld.  Under  the  regency  of  the 
I earl  of  Moray,  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  hanged 
publicly,  April  1,  1570.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 

; p.  88,  95. 

Hamilton,  John  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made 
bishop  of  Duukeld,  Oct.  19,  1686.  He  survived  the 
Revolution,  and  died  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
and  sub-dean  of  his  mnjesty’s  chapel-royal.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishojis,  p.  100. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  a son  of  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  for 
many  years  a professor  iu  Edinburgh  University,  and 
was  born  and  educated  within  its  walls,  lie  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
and  served  the  Church  of  Cramond,  near  by,  and  Lady 
Yestor's  Old  Greyfriars’  Church  in  the  same  city.  In 
1754  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  divinitv  in  the  uni- 
versity,  where  lie  labored  until  failing  health  caused 
the  election  of  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter  as  his  assistant,  aud 
afterwards  ns  his  successor.  Dr.  Hamilton  retired  soon 
after  this  election,  iu  1779,  from  active  work,  and  died 
; April  3,  1787.  lie  was  moderator  of  the  assembly  in 
1754  and  1760.  Sec  Annals  of  the  Church  of  Scotbtnd, 
1739-66,  ii,  386. 

Hamilton,  William,  a veteran  Irish  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  horn  near  Ncwry  in  1761.  He  became  a 
member  of  a Methodist  society  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
iu  1788  received  an  appointment  to  the  Brookboro’ 
Circuit,  aud  for  twenty-nine  years  labored  for  the 
evangelism  of  Ireland.  He  wns  the  first  preacher  who 
encouraged  Ouseley’s  extraordinary  plan  of  labor,  in- 
ducing the  conference  to  sanction  it,  and  to  enroll  the 
missionary  on  their  minutes.  Hamilton  had  superior 
talents;  he  was  an  effective  preacher,  singularly  calm 
himself,  but  os  singularly  powerful  over  the  passions 
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of  hi«  hearer*.  His  thoughts  were  original  and  often 
humorous;  his  arguments  ingenious  and  irresistible;  ■ 
his  style  simple ; the  effect  of  his  discourses  sometimes 
magical.  He  worked  with  his  might.  Ouseley  de- 
clared that  he  never  saw  a more  indefatigable  laborer. 
Broken  down  in  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  active  sen-ice  in  1816.  He 
was  one  of  the  eight  preachers  who  received  a rebuke 
of  the  Irish  Conference  for  the  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  He  died  Oct.  8,  1843.  See  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,  420, 435;  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference , 1844;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
iii,  24,  25. 

Hammer,  Christoph,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Jena,  who  died  March  19, 1597,  is  the  author 
of  Pcedngogus  Linguarum  Quinque  Orientalium  (Jena, 
1595).  See  Jocher,  A llgemeints  G eleh rten- I^xikon , s.  v. ; 
Ftirst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  360 ; Steinschneider,  Bill.  Handbuch, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hammerschmid,  Johann  Fi-orian,  a Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  born  May  4, 1652,  in  Bohemia. 
He  was  chaplain  at  Budweis,  rector  of  the  archiepiscopal 
seminary*  at  Prague,  and  died  there  in  1737,  dean  and 
apostolical  prothonotary.  He  wrote,  Magnolia  S.  .1  n- 
drae  (Prague,  1685) : — Magnolia  S.  Joannis  Baptist  a 
(ibid.  1690): — Magnolia  S.  Joannis  Evangelista  (ibid, 
eod.) : — Magnolia  S.  Matthias  (ibid.  1700).  See  Jdcher, 
AUgemeines  Geleh rten- 1. exikon , s.v.;  Winer,  Ihtndbuch 
der  theoL  Lit . i,  566,  567.  (B.  P.) 

Hammon  (Josh,  xix,  28).  Tristram  thinks  (Bible 
Places,  p.  293)  that  this  is  one  of  the  mounds  “just 
north  of  Alma  [see  Ummah],  bearing  the  name  of 
Hamun;”  but  no  such  name  appears  on  the  Ordnance 
Map,  nor  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs.  The  J/umul 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  the  best  modem  repre- 
sentative of  Hnmmon  is  laid  down  on  the  Map  at  one 
and  a half  miles  north-east  of  Nakmah,  as  Ain-Hamul ; j 
which  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  (i,  157)  as  “ a large  s 
perennial  spring  of  good  water,  irrigating  gardens  and 
turniug  a mill  near  its  source;  a plentiful  supply.”  No 
ancient  ruins  arc  noted  in  the  immediate  vicinity. ! 
Trelawney  Saunders  locates  it  ( Map  of  the  O.  T.)  at 
Khurbet  el-Hima,  ten  miles  south  east  of  Tyre,  which 
consists  simply  of  “large  heaps  of  stones”  ( Memoirs , 
i,  176)  without  auy  special  marks  of  antiquity. 

Hammond,  Charles,  LL.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Dr.  Shubael  Hammond,  was  bom  at 
Union,  Conn.,  June  15,  1813.  He  studied  at  Monson  i 
Academy,  and  graduated  from  Vale  College  in  1839;  J 
entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  from  1842  | 
to  1844  attended  Vale  Divinity  School.  In  the  mean- 
while (1839-41),  he  was  principal  of  the  Monson  Acad- 
emy, and  afterwards  again  occupied  that  position  (1844- 
1859).  From  this  time  till  1863  he  was  connected  with 

the  Lawrence  Acaderov,  at  Groton,  and  then  was  a third 
• • .*  ' 

time  chosen  principal  of  the  Monson  Academy,  a posi- 
tion which  he  retained  until  his  death,  Nov.  7,  1878. 1 
He  was  ordained  an  evangelist,  Oct.  6, 1855,  at  Tolland, 
Conn.  He  was  the  author  of  many  educational  articles, 
and  published  several  pamphlets.  See  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1879,  p.  43. 

Hammond,  William,  an  English  Calvinistic 
Methodist  minister,  was  bom  at  Battle,  Sussex,  Jan.  6, 
1719.  In  1745  he  published  a volume  of  origiual  Psalms, 
Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs.  Among  these  were  sev- 
eral which  arc  found  in  many  of  our  modern  collections: 
Lortl,  we  come  before  thee  now ; Would  you  win  a soul 
to  God 'l  and  .4  wake  and  sing  the  s<mg.  Mr.  Hammond 
was  an  educated  man,  having  been  connected  with  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Later  in  life  he  joined  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  and,  upon  his  decease,  Aug.  19, 1783, 
was  interred  in  their  burying-ground  in  London.  He 
wns  the  author  of  a volume  entitled  The  Marrow  of 
the  GospeL  See  Belcher,  Historical  Sketches  of  Hynms, 
p.  163.  (J.C.S.) 

Ham  pulling-cloth.  See  AMPULUNO-CI.OTH. 


Hamul,  the  angel  who  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Persians  as  the  inspector  of  the  heavens. 

Hamza,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Druses,  was  a 
prophet  of  the  Egyptian  god  Ilakem,  whom  the  Druses 
call  their  supreme  deity,  Hamza  is  an  honored  hero. 
Seven  times  he  has  come  from  heaven  to  the  earth. 
The  sacred  books  of  the  Druses  call  Hamza  the  guide 
of  the  compass,  the  straight  road  to  the  only  salvation, 
the  establisher  of  truth,  the  Imam  of  all  times,  the  holy 
spirit,  the  final  cause  of  all  causes.  He  was  the  high- 
est Nezir  of  the  god  Hakom.  He  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  latter  that  he  ordered  all  angels  to  wor- 
ship him,  which  they  all  did  except  Shcitun  (Satan), 
and  for  this  reason  the  latter  was  damned.  The  four 
other  prophets,  Ismael,  Mahommed,  Selami,  and  Ali.arc 
called  Hamza's  wives. 

Hanap,  a mediaeval  term  for  a drinking-cup. 

Hanau  (or  Hena),  Solomon,  a Jewish  writer  of 
the  18th  century,  is  the  author  of,  PTsbs  *(”22  0,  a 
large  Hebrew  grammar  (Frankfort,  1708):  — T.C’'  0 
■ppm,  another  grammatical  work  (Amsterdam,  1730): 
— fern  also  a Hebrew  grammar  (Berlin,  1733, 

and  often):— niin  *’“150  O,  a compendium  of  He- 
brew grammar  (Hamburg,  1718)  : — "“"2,  a 

treatise  on  the  Hebrew  accents  (1718,  1762) : — rH3TT0 
’’15C,  a grammatical  commentary  on  the 
daily  prayers  (1725).  His  works  were  opposed  by  dif- 
ferent Jewish  writers,  against  whom  he  wrote  v'*p 
ST333  and  Dl^  nvnp  (FUrth,  1744).  He  left  a 
number  of  philological  works  in  MS.  See  Ftirst,  BibL 
Jud.  i,  379  sq.;  Steinschneider,  BibL  Handbuch,  s.  r.; 
De’  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  122. 
(B.P.) 

Hanbalites,  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  the 
Mohammedans,  which  derived  its  name  from  Ahmed 
Ibn-Hanbal,  a devout  follower  of  the  prophet.  He 
maintained  the  eternity  of  the  Koran,  and  thus  brought 
upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  caliph  al-Motasem. 
who  held  that  the  Koran  was  created.  Hanbal  wu 
imprisoned  and  scourged;  but  he  continued  to  propa- 
gate his  opinions  until  his  death,  which  occurred  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  The  Hanbalites  prevail 
principally  in  the  wilder  districts  of  Arabia,  their  aus- 
tere habits  being  well  suited  to  the  simple  manner*  of 
the  Bedouin. 

Hanckel,  Christian,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector,  for  several  years,  in  Charleston. 
S.  C.,  and  in  1858  in  RadclifT bo  rough.  At  this  time  he 
was  president  of  the  standing  committee  of  his  diocese, 
a position  to  which  he  was  re-elected  several  successive 
years.  In  1866  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry,  and  in  1867  was  elected  honorary  rector  of 
the  same  church.  He  died  in  1870.  See  Prot.Episc. 
Almanac,  1871,  p.  118. 

Hand,  Aaron  Hicks,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3, 18 1 L He  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1831,  and  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1837 ; was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery'  of  New  Brunswick  the  same  year,  and  or- 
dained by  the  Preshvterv  of  Flint  River,  *Ga-  in  1841. 
He  became  stated  supply  of  the  churches  of  Roswell 
and  Marietta  in  1838,  and  remained  until  184L  He 
then  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Berwick.  Pa.,  and 
accepted  a call  to  the  Church  of  Greenwich,  N.  J.  Hi/ 
last  charge  was  the  Palisades  Presbytcriau  Church 
N.  V.,  where  he  remained  eight  years,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence of  infirmity  compelled  to  resign.  His  labors 
in  all  the  churches  of  which  he  was  pastor  were  at- 
tended with  revivals.  He  died  at  Easton,  Pa.,  March 
3,  1880.  See  New  York  Observer,  March  18,  1880. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Handcock,  William  John,  noted  for  bis  labor*  in 
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connection  with  the  French  Wesleyan  work  under  the 
British  Conference,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Jersey  in 
1813.  He  was  converted  in  his  nineteenth  year,  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1838,  and  for  five  years  labored  in 
the  south  of  France.  His  first  circuit  extended  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  1841  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  work  in  the  Upper  Alps,  and  hia 
lalmrs  in  those  dreary  regions  were  the  most  fatiguing 
and  self-denying,  and  contributed  to  the  shortening  of 
his  days.  The  eighteen  years  following  1849  were 
spent  iu  the  French  circuits  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
Besides  pastoral  work  he  did  much  in  the  educational 
and  literary  line.  The  Wesleyan  day-schools  were  es- 
tablished through  his  efforts,  and  for  several  years  he 
edited  the  French  Methodist  Magazine,  a periodical  of 
large  circulation  and  influence.  In  conjunction  with 
one  of  his  brethren,  he  prepared  the  new  French  Hymn- 
Book. , completed  in  1867.  Failing  health  compelled 
him  to  seek  a change  of  climate,  and  the  same  year  he 
went  to  Birmingham.  Iu  1868  he  was  appointed  to  the 
U xbridge  and  Hickmansworth  circuits,  and  died  at  the 
latter  place,  March  25, 1870.  llandcock  was  studious, 
pious,  and  of  unassuming  manners,  evaugclical  as  a 
preacher,  and  conscientious  iff  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties. He  wrote,  Sommaire  des  Lou  Organique*  ei  Regies 
de  Duci/tluie  des  Eglises  Mithndistes  (TA  ngleterre  (Guern- 
sey, 1858, 18mo),  and  an  Erjxisition  of  the  First  Eftistle 
of  SL  John  (Bond.  1861,  8vo).  His  biographer,  in  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  (May,  1876,  art.  i)  (T.  J. 
McCartney),  characterized  the  latter  work  ns  learned 
and  original.  See  also  Minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence, 1870,  p.  29. 

Handel,  Christian  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian, who  died  at  Neiase,  Silesia.  Sept.  6,  1841,  a su- 
perintendent, is  the  author  of,  Evangelische  Christen- 
lehre  (llth  e<L  Breslau,  1852): — Materialien  z a einem 
roUstamligen  Unterricht  im  Christenthum  (3d  ed.  Halle, 
1840)  i—Kurzer  I nhnjrijf  tier  christtichcn  Religionslehre 
(Neisse,  184 1)  : — A lethosebia  oiler  Liturgien  fur  gebildete 
Gemtinden  (1824).  See  Winer,  Uandbnch  der  theoL  /.it. 
ii,  216, 230, 281 ; Zuchold,  Bibt.  TheoL  i,  497.  (U.  P.) 

Handkerchief  Holy.  Sec  Veronica,  St. 

Handy,  Isaac  William  Kkr,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  14, 1815. 
A part  of  his  early  education  was  received  from  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  afterwards  chief-justice  of  the  United  States. 
He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1834;  en- 
tered Princeton  Theological  Seminary  iu  November, 
1835,  and  studied  there  between  one  and  two  years. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  April  3, 1838 ; ordained  by  Lewes  Presbytery, 
Nov.  22,  lf£18;  ami  installed  as  pastor  of  the  churches 
of  Buckingham,  Black  water,  and  I^urcL  lie  next 
went  to  Missouri  to  lalwr  as  a missionary,  and  met 
with  much  success  at  Warsaw  and  vicinity.  He  after- 
wards served  the  churches  at  Odessa,  Port  Penn,  and 
Middletown,  Del.,  where  he  labored  two  years.  From 
1853  for  two  years  he  was  missionary  on  the  eastern 
peninsula  of  Maryland.  His  next  pastorate  was  at 
Portsmouth,  Va.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  Augusta 
Church,  in  Virginia,  May  18, 1870.  From  the  division 
of  the  Cborrh  in  1861,  Dr.  Handy  adhered  through- 
out the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  Southern  General  Assem- 
bly. During  the  civil  war  he  was  a prisoner  for  fifteen 
months  at  Fort  Delaware  in  1863-64.  He  died  June 
14,  1878.  Dr.  Handy  was  many  years  a trustee  of 
Delaware  College  at  Newark,  Del.,  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  of  the  American  Sci- 
entific Association,  and  of  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety. He  had  a wide  reputation  for  accurate  research. 
See  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1879,  p.  37. 

Hane,  Piulipp  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  2, 1696,  at  Belitz,  in  Meck- 
lenburg. He  studied  at  Kostock  and  Jena,  was  in  1724 
librarian  at  Kiel,  in  1730  doctor  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogv,  and  in  1733  member  of  consistory.  lie  died  Sept. 
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27, 1774,  leaving,  Isben  urul  Thaten  Ignaiii  /Angola  (Ros- 
tock, 1721,  1725)  :—-/)e  ConcUiis  Z.ateranensibus  (Kiel, 
1726); — De  Sacrorum  Chrietianorum  in  Cimbria  Pri- 
mordiis  (1728) De  Melanchthonis  Moderatione  in  Au- 
gust. Confess.  Xegotio  Conspicuu  (1730): — ilistoria  Cri- 
tica  A ugust.  Confessionis  (1732)  :—Sermones  de  Tempore 
(1706).  See  Moser,  Jdztlebende  Theologen  ; 'Jitcher, 
A llgemeines  Gclehrten-ZAxikon,  a.  v. ; Winer,  //andbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  328, 329,  723, 827.  (B.  P.) 

Haneberg,  Daniel  Bonifacicb,  bishop  of  Spires, 
was  bom  June  16,1816,  at  Tanne,  Bavaria.  He  studied 
at  Munich,  was  priest  in  1839,  and  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  in  1840.  In  1850  he  entered  the  newly 
founded  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Ilonifacius,  at 
Munich,  and  was  made  ablnit  in  1854.  In  1861  he 
went  to  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  iu  1864  to  Jerusalem. 
In  1868  he  was  called  to  Rome  as  consulter  of  the 
Romish  congregation  for  Oriental  rites,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  take  part  in  the  preparations  for  the 
Vatican  Council.  Like  many  others,  he  was  at  first 
opposed  to  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  but  finally 
yielded  to  it.  In  1872  Haneberg  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Spires,  and  died  May  31, 1876.  He  published,  Ueber 
die  in  einer  miinchener  ZZandschrifl  avfbehaltent  ara- 
i bische  Psalmeniibersetzung  des  Rabbi  Saatlia  Gaon  (Rat- 
isbon,  1841): — Religiose  Alterthumer  der  Z/ebraer  (1844; 
I 2d  edl  1869) : — Einleitung  in  das  A lie  Testament  (1845) : 
1 — Geschichte  der  biblischeit  OJfenbarung  (1850  ; 3d  ed. 

| 1863) -Rentuis  I Aben  Jem  beleuchtet  (1864) : — Zur  Er- 
kenntnisslchre  ran  l bn  Sina  und  Albert  us  Magnus  (Mu- 
nich, 1866)  : — Canones  S.  IZijqxAyti  Arabice  e Codicibus 
Romanis  (1870).  From  bis  manuscript  Schegg  pub- 
lished Ecangelium  nach  Johannes  ubersetzt  und  erkldrt 
(1878-80, 2 vuls.).  See  Schegg,  Eruwerungen  an  I i am- 
ber;/ (Munich,  1877).  (B.  P.) 

Haner,  Georo,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  April  8,  1672.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
was  in  1736  superintendent  in  Transylvania,  and  died 
July  10, 1759,  leaving,  De  Subjecto  Philosophic  Moralis 
(Wittenberg,  169!):— De  Lustratione  Zlebrtrorum  ( 1 692) : 
— DeLitlerarum  llebraicarum  Origine  (eod.) : — Z/ePunc- 
torum  Z/ebrtBorum  rum  /, Uteris  Coatrilate  (1693):  — 
Historia  EccZesiarum  Transylranicarutn  a I'rimis  Po- 
pulorum  Ori;/inibus  ad  ZZtrcusque  Tempora  (Frankfort, 
1694).  Sec  Benko,  Transylvania,  ii,  205,  429 ; Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  /.it.  i,  839;  FUrst,  ZHbl.  JutL  i,  360; 
i Jocher,  A llgemeines  Geteh rten- Z at  ikon,  s.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

i Hanifees,  an  orthodox  Mohammedan  sect,  who 
: derived  their  name  from  their  founder,  Abn-Hanifa,  the 
first  Moslem  casuist,  who  flourished  in  the  8th  centurv. 
He  learned  the  principles  and  traditions  of  Mohamme- 
danism from  those  who  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  and  was  n lifelong  partisan  of  Ali  (q.  v.),  al- 
though now  lie  is  regarded  as  the  chief  authority  of  the 
Sonnites  (q.  ▼.).  He  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
accejit  the  office  of  judge,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
1 poisoned  for  resisting  the  execution  of  a severe  edict 
against  the  citizens  of  Mosul  in  767.  The  Hanifees 
are  usually  called  the  followers  of  reason,  tjccause  they 
are  guided  chiefly  by  their  own  judgment  in  giving 
decisions,  while  the  other  Mohammedan  sects  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  letter  of  tradition.  This  is  now  the 
established  faith  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  but  it  lias 
branched  into  numerous  subdivisions. 

Hanlein,  Heinrich  Caki.  Alexander  von,  a Lu- 
! thcran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Anspach, 
Julj'  11, 1762.  He  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Gottingen, 
was  in  1788  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen,  in  1808 
member  of  consistory  at  Munich,  in  1818  director  of  the 
Protestant  superior  consistory,  and  died  at  Esslingen, 
May  15,  1829.  He  wrote,  Observationes  ad  loca  Quee- 
dam  Vet.  Test.  (Gottingen,  1788):  — Einleitung  in  die 
Schriflen  des  Xeuen  Testaments  (Erlangen,  1794, 2 vols.; 
2d  ed.  1801-1803): — Symbola  Critiae  ad  Znterpretatio- 
nem  Vaticiniorum  Zfabacud  (ibid.  1795) : — Commenta- 
rius  in  Epistolam  Jude  (ibid.  1795-96): — De  ZACtoribus 
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EpistoUr  Pauli  ad  Ephesios  (ibid.  1797)  :—Cura  in  Li-  ' 
bios  Novi  f'aderis  (1798-1804, 7 parts) : — Lehrbuch  der 
Einleilung  in  die  Schriften  des  Seuen  Testaments  (1802): 
— Epistola  Juda,  Grace  (1804).  See  During,  Die  ge- 
lehrien  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuck 
ier  theoL  Lit.  i,  9,  75,  103,  210,  229,  273,  556;  ii,  173. 
(B.  P.) 

Hanna,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  Oct.  4,  1799.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  in  1818;  was  licensed  by  the  Charticra  Pres- 
bytery in  1820;  in  1821  became  pastor  at  Cadiz,  0.;  in 
1850  at  Washington,  Pa.;  and  died  Feb.  9,  1864.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  clear  and  methodical,  though  his  doc- 
trines and  rootle  of  treating  them  was  not  according  to 
the  modern  school.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac, 
1865,  p.  205. 

Hanna,  William. D.D., LL.D., a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hanna,  was  bom  at  Belfast, 
Ireland,  in  1808.  He  received  his  literary  and  theolog- , 
ical  education  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  | 
entered  the  ministry  in  1835,  in  which  he  spent  a labo- 
rious and  useful  life,  and  died  May  25, 1882.  He  wrote 
the  biography  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  also  of  Wvcliffe, 
and  ail  interesting  history  of  the  Huguenots,  besides 
several  other  valuable  works. 


Hannapes,  Xicoi.as  de,  a French  prelate,  the  last 
of  the  Latin  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  was  bom  at  Han- 
napes,  in  the  Ardennes  mountains,  about  1525.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  joined  the  Dominicans  at  Rheims, 
afterwards  studied  at  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques,  Paris, 
was  ordained  priest,  and  taught  theology.  He  was 
called  to  Rome  by  pope  Innocent  V,  w here  he  exercised 
the  functions  of  grand-penitentiary,  later  was  selected 
by  Nicolas  IV  as  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  1289 
apostolic  legate  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Armenia.  Jean 
d’Acrc  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  mission  was 
broken  up.  Hannapes  died  in  1291,  leaving,  Yirtutum 
Yitiorumque  Exempla,  ex  Sacris  Lit  tens  Excerjita  (Tu- 
bingen. 1533): — Dicta  Salutis  Xicolai  de  Ilannapis,  ard. 
Pnedicat.  (Mayence,  1609): — Xicolai  Patnarcha  Hye- 
rosoly.  Typicon  de  Jejuniis  Gretcorum,  etc.  See  Iloefcr, 
Nouv.  Bing.  Glnirale,  s.  v. 


Haanathon.  For  this  site  Tristram  suggests  (/>’«'. 
lAe  Places,  |>.  253)  Deir  Hannan , meaning  doubtless  what 
is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  Deir  Hanna,  three 
miles  south-west  of  Mughar  (the  locality  which  we  had 
conjectured),  and  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  (i,3G4): 
‘•High  walls  all  round  the  village,  which  is  built  of 
stone.  The  walls  have  round  towers,  and  were  built 
by  Dhaker  el-’Amr's  son,  S’ad  el-’Amr.  It  is  situated 
on  the  top  of  a high  ridge,  and  contains  about  four  hun-  ) 
dred  Christians.  It  is  surrounded  by  olive  groves  and 
arable  land.  Water  is  obtained  from  cisterns  and  an 
old  paved  birkeh  [pool]  to  the  north  of  the  villagc.r 
No  ancient  remains  are  noted  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Mr.  Trelawnev  Saunders  coincides  with  this  loca- 
tion {Map  of  the  0.  T.).  I.icut.  Conder,  however,  pre- 
fers (Tent  Work,  ii,  337)  Krfr  'A nan,  which  is  too  far 
north,  being  five  miles  south-west  of  Sofed,  and  equally 
destitute  of  any  traces  of  antiquity  ( Memoirs , i,203). 

Hannauer,  Gkorg,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1817.  In  1843  he  was  made 
priest,  in  1851  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Lyceum  in 
Ratisbon,  and  died  Jan.  11,  1868.  lie  wrote  Veber  den 
Ursprung  der  Ideen  nach  Thomas  con  A quin  (Ratisbon, 
1855).  (B.  P.) 

Hanneken,  Meuno,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  w as  born  March  1, 1595,  at  Blaxon,  in  Olden- 
burg. lie  studied  at  Giessen,  was  in  1619  conrector  at 
Oldenburg,  in  1626  professor  at  Marburg,  in  1646  super- 
intendent at  Lllbeck,  aiul  died  Feb.  17, 1671.  He  wrote, 
Scutum  Yeritatis  Catholica  contra  Thomam  Henrici:  | 
— Synopsis  Theologian : — Erpositio  Epistola  Pauli  ad 
Ephcsios ; — Doctrina  de  Justificatione  Hominis  coram  j 
Deo  : — Grammatica  Iltbraica : — Quattuor  Disjiut.  de  I 


Augustana  Confessions  Imariata;  Tres  Disp.  Hebrao- 
Theologica.  See  Mollcr,  Cimbria  Litterata  ; Fttrst,  Hill. 
Jud.  i,  361 ; Steinschneider,  IiibL  Handbuch , a.  v. ; Ji> 
cher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  e.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hanneken,  Philip  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  son  of  Menno.  was  born  at  Marburg, 
June  5,  1637.  He  studied  at  different  universities,  was 
in  1663  professor  of  elocution  at  Giessen,  in  1668  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology  there,  in  1693  professor  at 
Wittenberg,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1706,  leaving,  Amotata 
Philologica  in  Josuam: — Deelaratio  Augustana  Con- 
fessionis: — Mysterium  A ntichristi  Ostensum: — Dispu- 
tationes  de  Procidentia,  de  Sessions  Christi  ad  Dexteram 
Dei,de  Baptismo  Primarum  Chiliadum  ad  Christum  Con- 
re  rsa  rum,  de  A more  J*ei  Salutari  in  Judam  Proditorem, 
de  Moribus  Itegni  Christi  Illisgue  Upjwsitis  Pietismo  et 
Ckiliasmo , etc.  Sec  Moller,  Cimbria  Litterata ; Flint, 
Bill.  Jud.  i.  361 ; Steinschneider,  Bill.  Handbuch,  s.  v.; 
Jocher,  A llgemeines  Gtleh rten- Lexikom,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hannover,  Nathan,  ben- Moses,  a Jewish  writer 
of  the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  *»V\  or  a 

history  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  Lithua- 
nia, etc.  (Venice,  1653 ; transl.  also  into  Judieo-Germau} : 
— n-n-C  nssj,  a dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
with  the  corresponding  German,  Italian,  and  Latin 
words  (Prague,  1660;  an  edition  containing  also  the 
French  was  edited  by  Koppel  ben-Wolf,  Amsterdam. 
1701).  See  FCirst,  BibLJud.  i,  361  sq. ; l>e’  Rossi,  Iti- 
ziunano  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  122.  (B.  I*.) 

Hansch,  Michael  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  22,  1688.  He  studied 
at  Leip&ic,  where  he  also  lectured  from  1709  to  1711.  It 
was  his  intention  to  publish  Kepler’s  manuscripts,  which 
he  had  bought  at  Dautzic,  but  he  only  succeeded  ia 
publishing  the  first  volume,  as  he  could  not  get  the  sup- 
port necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  Hansch  died 
in  1752,  leaving,  De  Justifications  Tide  Hum  sub  Yeteri 
Testamento,  contra  Parerin  Coccrjanam  ( 1702 ) : — De 
Mediis  Cognoscendi  Existentiam  et  Dirinitatem  Scrip- 
t ura  Sacra  (1709) : — De  Euntlamentali  in  Fide  Dissensu 
(eod.).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Ik  ut sel- 
la nds,  s.  v. ; Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexilxm,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Hansell,  William  Forde,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  5,  1815.  He  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University  in  1845,  aud  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1848;  was  ordained  in  1849 
in  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia, and  became 
pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  in  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y.,  April  1,  1849.  In  April,  1853,  he  was  released 
from  that  Church,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Ninth  Street 
Baptist  Church  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  Feb.  5, 1854.  His  ser- 
vices ended  here  July  18,  1858.  For  several  years  lie 
resided  in  Philadelphia  without  pastoral  charge.  Re- 
moving to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1872,  he  preached  fre- 
quently for  various  churches  in  and  near  that  city.  On 
going  to  Rainbow,  a tow  n between  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field,  April  12, 1874,  be  became  deeply  interested  in  that 
field,  remaining  there  and  organizing  a Church,  which 
was  constituted  May  18, 1875.  The  last  time  lie  ap- 
peared  in  public  was  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Hartford  Baptist  Association,  as  the  representative  of 
that  new  Church.  He  diet!  Nov.  26,  1875.  Dr.  Han- 
sell's  sermons  were  admirably  clear;  sound  in  doctrine, 
graceful  in  construction  and  expression.  He  dwelt 
specially  on  the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Sec  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sen. 
1877,  p.  39. 

Hanseu,  Franz  Volkmar  Reinhard.  a Lu- 
theran theologian,  was  bom  in  1815.  In  1843  he  was 
pastor  at  Kcitum,  in  the  island  of  Sylt,  Schleswig,  but 
was  deposed  by  the  Danish  government  in  1850.  From 
1852  to  1802  lie  was  court-preacher  to  queen  Amalie,  at 
Alliens,  in  1864  provost  and  first  pastor  in  Schleswig, 
and  died  June  28, 1879.  He  is  the  author  of,  Die  .4  uf- 
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gnbe  Deutschlaiuls  und  die  Union  im  Zusammenhange  der 
ZeUgeschichte  (1873).  (B.  P.) 

Hansen,  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  minister,  was  born 
at  Hildesheim,  Feb.  1, 1GG4.  lie  studied  at  Jena,  was 
in  1689  pastor  at  his  native  place,  and  died  Feb.  28, 
1694,  leaving,  IHsp.  de  Datmonibus  (Jena,  1684) : — I)e 
S implicit  ate  Dei  (eod.) : — De  Salute  Majorum  in  Pa- 
patu  (1688).  See  Lauenstein,  IlUdesh.  Kirchenhistorie , 
vii,  38;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Hansen,  Petrus,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
July  6,  1686,  in  Schleswig.  11c  studied  at  Kiel,  was 
deacon  iu  1714,  in  1720  tirst  pastor  at  Plon,  Holstein,  in 
1729  member  of  consistory  and  superintendent,  and 
died  in  1760,  leaving,  De  Astuto  Juliani  Apostati  Studio 
in  Abolenda  cum  Scholis  Religione  Christiana  (Plon, 
1733) : — Dies.  Synod,  de  Differentia  inter  Religionem 
Xaturalem  el  Rerehitam  contra  Tiiulalium  (1733).  Be- 
sides, he  published  a number  of  ascetical  works.  See 
Moser  and  Neubauer,  Jetztkbende  Theologen;  Jdcher, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hansiz,  Markus,  a Jesuit  and  Church  historian  of 
Austria,  was  bom  April  23,  1683,  at  Vdlkermarkt,  in 
Carinthia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Ebemdorf,  studied  at  Vienna,  and,  after  receiving  holy 
orders,  was  for  many  years  pmfessor  of  philosophy  at 
Gratz.  His  ecclesiastical  researches  made  him  con- 1 
ceive  the  idea  of  producing  a Gernuinui  Sacra,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Gallia  Christiana  (Paris,  1656  sq.), 
Ughelli’s  Italia  Sacra  (Venice,  1717  sq.),  and  Whar- 
ton's Anglia  Sacra  (Loud.  1691),  and  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Rome  with  a view  of  examining  the  libra- 
ries there.  In  1727  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Germanut  Sacra : Metropolis  I.aurracrnsis  cum 
Episcopalu  Pataciensi, Ch ronologice  Proposita  (fol.);  the 
second  volume,  published  in  1729,  is  entitled,  Archie- 
piscopatus  Salisburgatsis  ChronoL  Prop. ; the  third 
volume,  published  in  1754,  is  styled,  l)e  Episcopalu  ' 
Ratisbonensi  Prodromus,  sice  Informatio  Summuria  de 
Sede  Antigua  Ratisbonensi.  The  freedom  with  which  . 
he  treated  local  legends  roused  such  an  opposition  to 
him  that  he  felt  compiled  to  renounce  literary  labor  in 
1756.  but  he  encouraged  others  to  continue  his  work,  i 
Hansiz  died  Sept.  5, 1766,  at  Vienna,  and  his  book  was  , 
continued  by  Ussermann  and  others.  See  Backer,  Ecri 
cains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jk<us,  ii,  285;  Werner,  Gesch. 
der  kathoL  Theologie,  p.  132;  Hettbcrg,  Kirchen-  Ge- 
schichte  Deutschlamls,  i,  2 sq. ; Lichtcnbcrger,  Encgclop.  ' 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.;  l’l itt- Herzog,  Rcul-Ency- 
klop.  s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Hansteiu,  Gottfried  August  Ludwig,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Magde- 
burg, Sept.  7, 1761.  He  studied  at  Ilalle,  was  in  1782 
teacher  at  the  cathedral-school  of  his  native  place,  iu 
1787  preacher  at  Tangermunde,  iu  1804  member  of 
consistory  and  preacher  at  Berlin,  and  died  Feb.  25, 
1821,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published  homiletical 
and  ascetical  works,  for  which  see  During,  Deutsche 
Kauzelredner ; Winer.  IJandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii.  62,  94, 
97,  118,  130,  148,  156,  158,  164,  168,  170,  172,  173,  175, 
177, 197, 199, 203, 205, 206, 227,  233, 357 ; Zuchold,  BibL 
Theol.  i,  501.  (B.  P.) 

Hanuman,  the  ape -god  of  the  Hiudils,  son  of 
Pavan,  lord  of  the  winds.  There  is  a reference  to  Ha- 
numan in  the  Kamayana  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  monkev- 
chicf  is  introduced  as  heading  the  natives  of  India, 
who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  llama.  In  memory 
of  this  service  a small  pagoda  is  erected  to  his  honor 
in  the  temples  of  Vishnu. 

Haphraim.  This  place,  according  to  Tristram 
{Bible  Places , p.  237),  “is  probably  represented  by  the 
little  village  of  el-Afuleh , two  miles  west  of  Shunem, 
in  the  plain;”  the  position  which  we  had  assigned  it 
fseo  Ihsaciiah],  and  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Grove 
in  Dr.  Smith's  Atlas.  It  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance 


Map  at  two  and  a half  miles  due  west  of  Solam,  and 
is  described  in  the  Memoirs  (ii,  40)  ns  “ a small  village 
of  mud  in  the  plain,  supplied  by  two  wells.  This  is 
possibly  the  Ophlah  of  the  lists  of  Thothmes  III  (on 
the  temple  at  Karnak).  Compare  cl-Fueh  (one  mile 
to  the  east).  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Maria  Sanuto 
(A.D.  1321)  under  the  name  of  Afel."  There  are  no 
other  indications  of  antiquity.  Lieut.  Condcr  suggests 
{Tad  Work,  ii,  387)  the  identity  of  Haphraim  with 
Khurbet  el-Farriveh,  which  is  laid  down  on  the  Ord- 
nance Map  far  away  from  Shunem,  at  two  and  a half 
miles  south  of  Aiu-Keimfin  (Jokneam),  on  the  north 
edge  of  Mount  Carmel ; and  is  described  as  “ a steep  hil- 
lock with  traces  of  ruins,  and  on  the  north  a good  spring 
in  the  valley”  {Memoir,  ii,  58,  where  a description  and 
plan  of  the  ancient  tombs  arc  given).  In  this  latter 
location  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders  coincides  (Map  of  the 
0.  T.). 

Hapi.  See  Arts. 

Happach,  Johann  Casimir,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1726.  lie  was  director 
and  professor  of  theology  at  the  Coburg  gymnasium  in 
1772,  and  died  Aug.  11, 1783,  member  of  consistory'.  He 
wrote,  Comm,  de  Calumnia  Religiosa  et  Theologia  Cicili 
Ueterum  Prarsertim  Romanorum  (Coburg,  1749) : — De 
C'onalibus  Quibusdam  Translationes  Bibliorum  Emen- 
dandi  (1772): — De  Papyro  ad  J/iob  viii,  11  (eod.) : — 
Exjdicatio  Xora  Cladis  Bethsemiticte , 1 Sam.  ci,  19  (3 
parts,  1774): — Progr.  HI  ad  Gen.  rlrii,  24  (1775): — 
Progj-.  VI  Super  Quibusdam  Locis  Prophetie  Iloseas 
(1776, 1777).  Sec  Meusel,  Gelehrtes  Deutschland;  Fdrst, 
Iiibl.  J ud.  i.  362 ; J ocher,  .4  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Ixxikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Happach,  Lorenz  Philipp  Gottfried,  a Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  6, 1742,  at 
Hoyersdorf,  near  Dessau,  studied  at  Halle,  was  rector 
and  chaplain  in  1764,  preacher  at  Alten  in  1772,  and  in 
1780  at  Mehringen.  He  died  July  20,  1814,  leaving 
Xaemann  Syrus,  Illustrandum  (Bremen,  1774): — Tht- 
ologische  Xebevstundcn  ( Dessau,  1798-1805  ) : — Ueber 
die  Beschaffenheit  des  kiinftigen  Lebens  nach  dem  Tode, 
aits  Ansichten  der  Hibel  (ibid.  1809-11,  2 vols.).  See 
During,  Die  gelehrten  Theofogen  Dcutschlunds  ; Winer, 
IJandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  475;  ii,  51.  (B.  1\) 

Happersett,  Reksk,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Brandywine,  Pa.,  July  31,  1810.  He 
graduated  from  Washington  College,  l’a.,  in  1836,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1839 ; was  li- 
censed by  the  New  Castle  Presbytery  the  same  year, 
and  ordained  iu  1841.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  agent 
for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion was  eminently  active  and  useful.  In  1850  he  be- 
enme  assistant  secretary  of  the  board,  and  in  1859  was 
elected  corresponding  secretary.  He  died  Oct.  2, 1866. 
Sec  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  154. 

Happiness,  absolutely  taken,  denotes  the  durable 
possession  of  |>erfcct  good,  without  any  mixture  of  evil; 
or  the  enjoyment  of  pure  pleasure  unalloyed  with  pain; 
or  a state  in  which  all  our  wishes  arc  satisfied;  in  which 
senses,  happiness  is  only  known  by  name  on  this  earth. 
The  word  happy,  when  applied  to  any’  state  or  condi- 
tion of  human  life,  will  admit  of  no  positive  definition, 
but  is  merely  a relative  term;  that  is,  when  we  call  a 
man  happy,  we  mean  that  he  is  happier  than  some  oth- 
ers with  whom  we  compare  him;  or  than  the  general- 
ity' of  others;  or  than  be  himself  was  in  some  other 
situation.  Moralists  justly  observe  that  happiness  does 
not  consist  in  the  pleasures  of  sense ; as  eating,  drink- 
ing, music,  painting,  theatrical  exhibitions, etc.,  for  these 
pleasures  continue  but  a little  while,  by  repetition  lose 
their  relish,  and  by  high  expectation  often  bring  disap- 
pointment Nor  docs  happiness  consist  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  labor,  care,  business,  etc.;  such  a state  being 
usually  attended  with  depression  of  spirits,  imaginary 
anxieties,  and  the  whole  train  of  hvpochondrincal  affec- 
tions. Nor  is  it  to  be  found  iu  greatness,  rank,  or  ele- 
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rated  stations,  as  matter  of  fact  abundantly  testifies ; 
but  happiness  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine 
favor,  a good  conscience,  and  uniform  conduct.  In  sub- 
ordination to  these,  human  happiness  may  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections,  the 
pursuit  of  some  engaging  end,  the  prudent  constitution 
of  the  habits,  and  the  enjoyment  of  our  health. — Hen- 
derson’s Buck,  Tkeol.  IEct.  a.  v. 

Hara,  one  of  the  names  of  Siva  (q.  v.). 

Haraeus,  Frank,  a learned  Dutch  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1550,  and  educated  in  the  acad- 
emy there,  after  wbi.  h he  travelled  through  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia.  He  was  made  canon  of  Boi»-le-Duc, 
then  of  Namur  and  Louvain.  He  died  at  the  latter 
place,  Jan.  12,  1632.  Ilia  principal  works  are,  Biblia 
Sacra  Ujtosiiionibus  Priscorum  Patrum  Litteralibu * 
tt  My  ft  ids  Illustrata  (1630): — Catena  A urea  in  IV 
Erangelia  (1625): — Vitae  Sanctorum.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Harald,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  see  of 
Argvlc  in  1228.  Sec  Keith,  Scottuh  Bishop*,  p.  285. 

Haram,  a term  used  by  Mohammedans  to  denote  , 
what  deserves  reprimand  or  punishment,  because  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  law.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
llalal  (q.  v.).  The  word  Haram  also  signifies  a sacred 
thing  from  which  infidels  are  to  abstain,  as  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  or  Mohammed's  tomb  at  Medina. 

Harbads,  a name  substituted  by  Zoroaster  for  the 
magi  (q.  v.)  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  designed  to 
denote  the  priests  of  the  Gucbres.  See  Parsers. 

Harbart,  Bcrchard,  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Leipsic,  was  bom  in  1546,  and  died  Feb.  18, 
1614.  He  is  the  author  of,  Theses  de  Stnalcaldicat  Con- 
fessionis  Articulis:  — Doctrina  de  Conjugio : — Capita 
Doctrinam  de  Confessions  Vera  Pidei  Complecientia : — 
Capita  de  Lege  Birina : — l)t  Spiritu  Sancto : — I>e  Li- 
ber o Ifominis  A rbitrio  : — De  Sacrament  is  in  Genere: — 
De  Ministerio  Ecclcsiastico.  See  Vogel,  lxipzigtr  A n- 
nalen;  F re  her,  Thealrum  Eruditorum;  J ocher,  AUgt- 
meines  Gelehrten-lxxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Harcourt,  Agnds  d',  a French  nun,  sister  of  Rob- 
ert, became  abbess  of  Ixingchamps,  and  died  in  1291.  | 

Harcourt,  Guy  d’,  a French  prelate,  brother  of 
Robert,  became  bishop  of  Lisieux  in  1303. 

Harcourt,  Louis  d',  a French  prelate,  became 
archbishop  of  Narbonne  in  1452,  and  died  Dec.  14, 1479. 
Sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Jiiog.  Gene  rale , s.  v. 

Harcourt,  Philippe  d',  a French  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  originally  archdeacon  of  llaycux,  be- 
came bishop  of  that  see  in  1 142,  and  died  in  the  abbey 
of  Lc  Bee  about  1160.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gine- 
rale,  s.  v, 

Harcourt,  Robert  d\  a French  prelate  and  dip- 
lomat, became  bishop  of  Coutanccs  in  1291. 

Hardenbergh,  James  Ik,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Re- 
former! (Dutch)  minister,  was  born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y-, 
June  28, 1800.  Early  converted  and  consecrated  to  the 
ministry,  he  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1821,  and 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in 
1824.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Hcldert>erg  and 
Princeton,  N.  Y.  (1824-25).  He  was  then  called  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Isaac  Ferris,  in  the  F’irst  Church,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  where  he  remained  four  years  (1825-29), 
F’rom  thence  he  went  to  Orchard  Street,  New  York  city, 
for  a single  year,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Bethune  nt 
Rhinebcck  (i830_36),  and  followed  him  again  in  the 
F’irst  Church  of  Philadelphia  (Crown  Street),  where  he 
labored  successfully  until  1840,  and  then  accepted  the 
charge  of  the  F’ranklin  Street,  or  North-west  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  in  New  York.  Here  he  remained  six- 
teen years,  a healer  of  old  dissensions,  and  a leader  of 
the  people  to  new  and  long  prosperity.  Meantime  by 
his  exertions  the  church  edifice  in  Franklin  Street  was 
sold,  and  a new  one  erected  iu  Twenty-third  Street.  In 


1856  he  resigned  his  pastorate  to  seek  rest  and  recu- 
peration for  wasted  health  and  strength.  After  a year 
in  Europe,  and  two  wiutcra  in  the  South,  he  preached 
in  Savannah  and  Macon,  Ga.  Upon  his  return  from  a 
second  visit  abroad,  he  devoted  his  ample  means  and 
willing  services  to  the  founding  of  a city  mission  on 
the  comer  of  Madison  and  Gouvcmeur  streets,  New 
Y'ork  city.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1870.  Dr.  Hardenbergh 
was  a man  of  majestic  frame,  countenance,  and  bearing, 
handsome  beyond  most  men,  dignified,  graceful,  and 
cultivated.  His  preaching  was  earnest,  evangelical, 
simple,  direct,  scriptural,  ami  practical  “His  fervor 
was  intense.  At  communion  seasons  bis  face  was 
radiant  with  emotion,  and  his  tones  thrilling  with  ten- 
derness. He  was  loyal  to  the  Church  of  h»  fathers 
active  in  her  benevolent  boards,  and  held  high  rank 
among  the  first  men  of  his  period.”  He  was  a trustee 
of  Rutgers  College  from  1825  till  his  death,  ami  was 
president  of  the  General  Synod  in  1842.  See  Memorial 
Sermon,  by  A.  R.  Thompson,  D.D.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Hardin,  Robert,  D.D.,  a I*resbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Greene  County,  Tenn.,  Jan.  3,  1789.  He 
was  educated  in  Greenville  College,  and  studied  theol- 
ogy privately;  was  licensed  by  Union  PresbyteTy, or- 
dained by  FTench  Broad  Presbytery  in  1814,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Westminster  and  St.  Paul  churches. 
He  died  in  Lewisburg,  Sept.  4,  1867.  Dr.  Hardin  was 
considered  by  his  brethren  as  a man  of  great  moral 
worth  and  deep  piety,  and  theological  attainments  far 
above  the  average.  See  Wilson,  Presk.  Hist.  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  333. 

Harding,  Nbhkmiah  Henry,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Brunswick.  Me.,  in  October,  1794. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1825;  spent  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary ; was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange, 
April  18, 1829;  became  stated  supply  for  Milton,  N.  G, 
Bethany  and  Red  House,  and  died  at  the  former  place, 
Feb.  17,  1849.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Tkeol.  Sea. 
1881,  p.  58. 

Hardouim,  Saint.  See  Chaducncs. 

Hardt,  Aston  Jeues  von  ukr,  a German  theolo- 
gian and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Brunswick,  Nov.  13. 
1707.  He  was  professor  of  theology  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Helmstadt,  and  died  June  27,  1785,  Waving, 
Epistola  Ralbinica  de  Quibusdam  Priscomm  Ebra-ontm 
Itrctoribus  Magnijicis  (Helmstadt,  1727):  — Itus.de 
Zeretla,  Gemino  »n  Palest ina  el  Perxea  Appido  (ibid. 
1728): — De  Sarepta  (eod.) : — De  Jnderorum  Statuto 
Scriptures  Sensnm  Infect  ends  (eod.): — Commeniatio  in 
Erontem  Libri  M oralis  Mischuici  Pirke  A both  (eod.): — 
/>e  Jubilteo  Mosis  Ixrit.  xv  (eod.) : — De  Sophismatibus 
Judieorum  in  Pivbamlis  suis  C<msi it ut iambus  (1729): — 
Rabbi  Isnaci  .4  ramte  Diss.  Rabbudca  de  L'su  Lingua, 
cum  Versiotte  Latina  (eod.)  : — Comment  at  to  de  Metirasch 
Symbolica  Vetervm  Judaorum  Jnterpretandi  Ratione 
(eod.) : — De  Prorerbio  Judaorum  de  Canulis  (eod.) : — 
De  Dirersa  Xonrinum  Dei  Jthorah  et  Elohim  Leeticmz 
ac  Scriptione  (1748): — Grammatica  Hebraica  (1775): 
— De.  Christo  Rege,  ex  Stirpe  Daridis  Oritsndo  (1766): 
— Pentccoste  Judaorum  (1785).  See  During,  Die  ge- 
lehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands ; Filrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,362; 
J ocher,  .4  llgemeints  Gelehrten-Lexiixtn,  s.  v.  (II  P.) 

Hardtschmidt,  Johann  Nioolaes,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Strasburg,  where  he  died  in  1706,  doctor 
ami  professor,  is  the  author  of,  De  dvro\tipi<ft  Simsonit 
Licit  a ad  Judic.  xri,  30  : — De  Jure  Dei  m Homines:— 
De  Hennorrhoidibvs  ad  1 Sam.  ri,  5 : — De  Justifications 
ex  Fide  mm  ex  Lege,  ad  Galat.  Hi,  11,  12 : — De  Perfecti- 
on Fidelium  ad  Phil,  ic,  13  : — Ite  Religions  Ecdesiastica 
ad  1 Thess.  r,  21 : — De  Seculo  A ureo  ad  A pocafyptis.  xx, 
6,  6: — De  Duratione  Angtlorum : — De  Peccatis  Electo- 
rum  in  Judicio  Extremo  non  Publico  mlit  - — De  Mendi 
AJemitate : — Theses  Theokyica  A drersus  Errores 
(juonUim  Pictisti cos.  Sec  J ocher,  Allgemtines  Gtiekr- 
ten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Harenberg,  Joiiann  Christoph,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bora  April  24, 1696,  studied  at 
Helin$tiidt,and  was  rector  at  Gandersheim  in  1720.  In 
1735  he  was  pastor,  and  accepted  a call  in  1745  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  antiquities  to  Brunswick,  where 
he  died,  Nov.  12, 1774.  He  wrote,  Kurze  Einleitung  in 
die  xEthiopiscke,  sonderlich  JIabessinische  alte  und  neue 
Theologie  (Hclmstiidt,  1719) : — De  SjKCularibus  Vete- 
rttm,  ad  Locum  1 Cor.xiii,  12  (ibid,  eod.): — Feri  Dici- 
nique  Nat  ales  Circumcisionis  Judaicat,  Templi  Salo- 
mons!, Musices  Dacidicce  in  Sacris , el  Buptismi  Chrisli- 
anorum  (1720):  — Jura  Israelitarum  in  Palcestmam 
(Hildesheim,  1724) : — De  Articulis  Suobacensibus , /'««- 
damento  Augustante  Confessionis  (Brunswick,  1730) : — 
Historin  Ecclesiee  Gundersheimensis  Calhedralis  et  Col- 
legiatw  Dijdomatica  (Hanover,  1734) : — Otia  Gunders- 
heimensis, Exponendis  Sacris  Littei'is  el  IHstoria  Eccle- 
siastics Dicat  a,  Complexa  XIII  Observationes  (Utrecht, 
1740):  — Ztcei  Religionsspotter,  Celsus  und  Edelmaim 
(Leipsic,  1748) : — A mos  Propheta , Expositus  Inteipreta- 
tionc  Nova  Latina  (Leyden,  1763):  — Aufkldrung  des 
Buches  Daniel  (1773,2  vols.).  See  During,  Die  gelehr- 
ten  Thcologen  Deutschlands  ; Winer,  llamlbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  21, 221, 226, 591, 722, 798 ; .J ocher,  A llgtmeincs  Ge- 
Uh rten- Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hareth.  Lieut.  Cornier  argues  at  length  (Quar. 
Statement  of  the  “ Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  January,  1875,  p. 
42  sq.)  against  the  existence  of  any  forest  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  therefore  prefers  the  reading  ’V'2?  (ci/y)  to 
{wood);  but  his  reasoning  is  based  upon  a miscon- 
ception (corrected  in  his  Tent  Work,  ii,  88)  of  the  latter 
word,  which  usually  does  not  imply  timber,  but  simply 
a copse  or  low  brushwood.  He  tinds  the  locality  in 
question  in  the  “small  modem  village  of  Khar&t,  in 
the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  Arncba,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  valley  of  Elali  (Wady  es-Sunt);  an  an- 
cient site,  with  the  usual  indications — wells,  cisterns, 
and  rough  caves  in  the  hill-sides."  It  is  laid  down  on 
the  Ordnance  Map  seven  and  a half  miles  east  of  Bcit- 
Jibrin,  and  two  miles  east  of  Khurbet  Kila  (Keilah). 
This  identification  is  concurred  in  by  Tristram  ( Bible 
Places,  p.  43)  and  Trelawucv  Saunders  {Map  of  the 
0.  T.). 

Harigara,  a word  which,  when  pronounced  along 
with  Siva  and  Rama,  is  believed  by  the  HindOs  to 
bring  down  numberless  blessings  upon  him  who  utters 
if.  The  moment  these  three  sacred  words  escape  from 
the  lips,  all  sins  are  cancelled ; but  if  they  are  thrice 
repeated,  the  gods  arc  so  honored  that  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  find  a recompense  equal  to  the  merit.  Such 
privileged  persons  are  no  longer  obliged  to  pass  into 
other  bodies,  but  arc  straightway  absorbed  in  Brnhm. 

Harington,  Edward  Charles,  an  Anglican  cler- 
gyman, was  bora  about  1807;  graduated  from  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford,  in  1827 ; was  appointed  chancellor 
in  1847,  in  1857  resident  canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
and  died  July  18, 1881.  He  wrote  numerous  works  on 
Church  history  and  polity,  for  which  see  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Harifili  were  magicians  who  arc  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  waiting  on  the  altars  of  the  heathen 
to  receive  their  inspiration  from  the  fumes  of  the  sacri- 
fices. 

Hariahandis,  a sect  composed  of  dome  or  swcejiers 
in  the  western  province  of  Hindustan,  the  members  of 
which  are  very  scarce,  or,  perhaps,  entirely  extinct. 

Harless,  Gottlieb  Christoph  Adolph,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nfirembcrg, 
Nov.  21, 1806.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Erlangen  and  Halle,  and  commenced  his  academical 
career  at  the  former  place  in  1828.  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  professor  and  university  preacher,  in  1838  he 
look  part  in  starting  the  Zeitschrifl  fur  Protestantismus 
vnd  Kirche,  and  in  1842  he  published  his  Christliche 
Ethik,  of  which  eight  editions  were  printed,  and  which 


was  also  translated  into  English  (Edinburgh,  1868). 
To  this  period  belongs  his  activity  as  member  of  par- 
liament in  the  Bavarian  diet,  where  lie  so  energetically 
fought  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism  that  the  ultra- 
montane minister,  Abel,  deposed  him  from  his  professor- 
ship, and  in  1845  sent  him  as  member  of  consistory  to 
Bayreuth.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  was  called 
to  Leipsic,  where  he  labored  as  professor  and  preacher 
at  St.  Kicholai  till  1847,  when  the  king  of  Saxony  ap- 
pointed him  court-preacher  and  vice-president  of  the 
consistory.  In  1852  Harless  was  called  to  Munich  as 
president  of  the  Protestant  superior  consistory,  and  di- 
rected the  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Bavaria 
for  twenty-five  years,  lie  died  Sept.  5, 1879.  Besides 
his  Ethik,  he  published,  De  Recelatione  et  Fide  (Er- 
langen, 1830) : — Commentar  iiber  den  Brief  Pauli  an 
die  Epheser  (1834  ; 2d  ed.  1858): — Die  kritische  Bear- 
beitung  des  Lebvns  Jesu  con  Dacul  Fr.  Strauss  beleuchtet 
(1836): — Theologische  Encyklopeidie  und  Melhodologie 
(1837) : — De  Supematuralismo  Gent  ilium  seu  de  via  et 
Hatione  Superstitionem  a Religione  Rede  Distingucndi 
(1838): — Lucubrationum  Ecangelia  Canonica  Spectan- 
tium  Pars  I et  II  (1841,  1842):  — Die  Sonntagsweihe, 
sermons  (2d  ed.  1860,  4 vols.) : — Kirche  uml  A ml  nach 
lutherischer  Lehre  (1853):  — Die  Ehescheidungsfrage 
(1861) : — Das  Verhaltniss  des  Christenthums  zu  Kultur- 
uml  Ixbensfragen  der  Gegenwart  (1863  ; 2d  ed.  1866) : — 
Jakob  Bbhinc  und  die  Alchimisten  (1870;  2d  ed.  1882): 
— GeschichtsbUder  aus  der  hither.  Kirche  Liclands 
(1869): — Staat  uml  Kirche  (1870).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl, 
Theol.  i,  501-503 ; Lichtcnberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Stilhlin,  G.  Chr.  A.  Harless,  in  Zeit- 
schrifl fir  kirchliche  Wissenschaft,  1880,  ii  and  iii;  but 
especially  Harless's  own  work,  Bruehstiiekc  aus  dem  Le- 
ben  eines  suddeutschen  Theologen  (Bielefeld,  1872-75,  2 
vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Harmar,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and  scholar, 
was  born  about  1594,  at  Churchdowne,  near  Gloucester, 
and  educated  at  Winchester  School.  He  was  appoint- 
ed Greek  professor  in  that  school  in  1650,  and  in  1659 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Enhurst,  in  Hampshire. 
He  died  Nov.  1, 1670.  His  principal  works  are,  Edoijet 
Sententiarum  et  Similitudinum,  e Chrysostomo  Decerpta 
(Greek  and  I^atiii,  with  notes,  1622):  — Epistola  ad 
Lambertuin  Osbaldestonum  (1649): — .4  Short  Catechism. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  A uthors,  8.  v. 

Harmon  (Heb.  Ilarmon probably  from 
C?n,  to  be  high ; Sept,  ro  bpoQ  to  'Poppdv;  Vulg.  ex- 
celsus  mons ; A.  V.  “ the  palace  ”),  a place  only  men- 
tioned in  Amos  iii,  4,  as  that  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  would  be  led  forth  by  their  Assyrian  conquer- 
ors, evidently,  therefore,  some  unknown  locality  of  the 
captivity.  The  ancient  interpretations  arc  obviously 
mere  etymological  conjectures,  chiefly  by  a resolution 
of  the  first  part  of  the  name  into  "in,  a mountain  ; and 
the  latter  into  a form  of  A rmenia,  or  yiS"),  Rim- 
mon;  which  are  unsuitable.  Kimchi  makes  it  equiva- 
lent to  ‘(liariX,  a town. 

Harms,  Theodor,  brother  of  Louis  (q.  v.),  was  born 
in  1819.  When  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  called  as 
missionary  inspector  to  Hermannsburg,  and  succeeded 
his  brother  in  1865.  In  1878  Harms  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  ministers  who  left  the  State  Church  and 
formed  separate  congregations.  This  separation  was 
neither  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  nor  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  missionary  work  with  which  Harms  was 
intrusted,  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  not  those  talents 
which  would  qualify  him  to  become  a party  leader. 
Friends  of  Harms  had,  therefore,  often  tried  to  heal  ihe 
breach  between  the  State  Church  and  the  Hcrmanns- 
burg  Mission,  but  all  efforts  were  in  vain,  ou  account  of 
Harms  being  too  headstrong  a person.  He  died  Feb.  16, 
1885.  Besides  a biographical  sketch  of  his  brother 
Louis  (5th  ed.  1877),  he  published,  Das  Hohelied  kurz 
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erklart  (Leipsic,  1870) : — Der  ztreite  Brief  Ptiri  (1878) : 
— Der  Psalter  erklart  (2d  ed.  1870) : — Das  dritte  Buck 
Most  kurz  ausgelegt  (1871) : — Der  lleilsweg  in  2*2  Pre- 
digten  (1871;  3d  ed.  1877): — l He  letzten  Dinge  (1872; 
3d  cd.  1875) : — Der  Prophet  Maleachi  erklart  (1878) : — 
Zu  Jesu  Fiissen , Predigteu  (1877).  (B.  I’.) 

Harney,  Martin,  a Dominican  of  Amsterdam,  was 
bom  May  G,  1634,  ami  died  at  Louvain,  April  22, 1704, 
professor  of  theology.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  wrote  L'Obeissance  Raisonnable  des  Catho- 
liques  des  Pags-Bas  (Antwerp,  1636;  transl.  also  into 
I^atin).  Sec  Licit  tenberger,  Enryclop.des  Sciences  Reli- 
gieuses,  s.  v. ; Jdcher,  .4  llgemeines  GeUhiten-I^xikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Hamisch,  Wii.iielm,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Wilsnack,  Brandenburg,  Aug.  28, 
1786.  For  some  time  first  teacher  at  Teachers’  Semi- 
nar}’, in  Breslau,  he  was  called  in  1822  as  director  to 
Weissenfels,  and  died  Aug.  15,  1864,  leaving,  I.uther  s 
kleiner  Katechismus  fur  die  Schuljugend  (18th  ed.  Eia- 
leben,  1862) : — Yollstdndiger  Unterricht  im  erangelischen 
Christenthum  ( Halle,  1831,  2 vols.): — Eniwurfe  und 
Stoffe  zu  V nterredungen  iiber  Luther's  kleinen  Katechis- 
mus (1841-45,3  vols.) : — Erbaulichc  Betrachtungen  uber 
Luther's  Katechismus  (1836) : — Die  Geschichte  des  Reiches 
Gottes  auf  Erden  (2d  ed.  1844): — Die  kunftige  Stellung 
der  Schule  zu  Kirche,  Staal  und  Haus  (Erfurt,  1858). 
See  Winer,  Ifatulbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  70,  217, 233,  380 ; 
Zuchold,  HibL  Theol . i,  507.  (B.  P.) 

Haxod,  String  of.  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests  for  this 
(Tent  Work,  ii,  69)  the  modem  A in  el-Jema'm  (“foun- 
tain of  the  two  troops”),  descri boil  (Memoirs  to  Ord- 
nance Map,  ii,  81)  as  “a  small  spring  of  fresh  water, 
with  a considerable  stream,  between  two  larger  ones," 


consul  Rogers  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  souls,  and  the 
tillage  at  twelve  feddans.”  According  to  the  same  au- 
thority, however  (i,  96), “Guerin  suggests  that  we  have 
the  ancient  name  of  Harosheth  or  Haris,”  three  and  a 
half  miles  south-west  of  Jibrin,  in  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine, where  “ there  appear  to  be  no  vestiges  of  ancient 
const  met  ions,  except  a circular  cistern  cut  in  the  rock. 
This  identification  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  word  which  occurs  in  the  name  Kir  Haroscth.thc 
modem  Kcrak,  exists  in  the  present  local  dialect  of 
Moab  under  the  same  form,  Harith  or  Haris”  (ibid. 

p.  116). 

Harpies  ("Aptnuat),  in  Greek  mythology,  were 
daughters  of  Thaumas  and  Electra  ( an  Oceanid ). 
Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  arc  mentioned,  under 
the  different  names,  Aello,  Podargc,  Ocypete,  Celano, 
Thyella,  Acholoe,  Aellopos,  Nicothoe,  and  the  like.  In 
the  descriptions  of  them  there  is  also  a great  difference. 


Antique  Figures  of  the  Harpies. 


Ain  Jaliid  or  Ilnrod’s  Spring.  (From  a Photograph  by 
the  Editor.) 

and  laid  down  three  miles  west  of  Bcisnn.  But  this  is 
to  accommodate  his  theory  of  the  location  of  Megiddo 
as  near  the  Jordan.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  desert 
the  traditionary  site  of  .4i«  Jalud,  which  is  briefly  de- 
scribed in  the  same  Memoirs  (ii,  79). 


With  Homer  they  are  storm  goddesses,  fleet,  but  bean- 
tiful;  Hesiod  also  calls  them  swift  goddesses,  but  in 
.Eschvlus  they  nppear  as  hateful,  winged  monsters. 
They  were  usually  represented  as  eagles  with  maiden 
faces.  At  times  they  had  human  arms  and  legs,  which 
ended  in  claws  and  hens’  feet.  They  were  generally 
sent  out  by  the  gods  to  punish  criminals. 

Harpocr&tes,  in  Graeco- Egyptian  mythology,  was 
the  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  which 
originated  from  the  words,  Har-pa- 
chrut,  i.  e.  “ Har  the  child."  This 
Har  the  Greeks  usually  called  I/orus, 
and  distinguished  him  as  Homs  Har- 
pocrates  from  another  Horns.  Both 
were  sons  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  What 
the  ancients  say  about  Harpocrates  is 
quite  incomplete,  and  therefore  dark 
as  to  its  significance.  That  he  was 
not  the  god  of  silence,  as  once  believed, 
is  now  fully  accepted.  In  Rome  he 
was  worshipped  as  such,  but  probably 
only  because  he  had  his  finger  in  his 
mouth,  which  is  but  the  figurative 
representation  of  sucking,  and  desig- 
nates him  as  an  infant.  Beans  and 
cherries  were  offered  to  him,  and  on 
special  festive  days  he  was  fed,  by 
men,  with  milk,  his  image  being  car- 
ried around  in  procession.  Among 
animals,  scorpions,  snakes,  crocodiles, 
lions,  and  reindeer  were  sacred  to  biro. 

See  Hokes. 


Figure  of 
Harpocrates. 


Harosheth.  The  modem  el-  Harithiyeh,  which  is 
thought  to  represent  the  ancient  site,  is  placed  on  the 
Ordnance  Map  nine  miles  south-east  of  Haifa,  and  is 
described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (i,  270)  as  “a 
miserable  hamlet  of  mud,  on  high  ground,  with  an  open 
plateau  to  the  east,  and  a spring  below  on  the  west 
('Ain  el-Ghafr).  The  population  in  1859  is  stated  by 


Harrison,  Elias,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  lx»m  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  22.  1790.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College  in  1814,  spent  one  year 
thereafter  in  the  theological  seminary  there,  was  li- 
I censed  bv  the  New  Rrunswick  Presbvterv,  ordained  bv 
the  Baltimore  Presbytery  in  1817,  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Alexandria,  Va, 
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where  he  labored  faithfully  for  forty -six  years.  lie 
died  Feb.  13, 18G3.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol 
Sem.  1881,  p.  '.*0 ; Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867, 
p.  15-1. 

Harrison,  Jeptha.  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  December,  1795.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1820,  and  studied 
two  years  in  the  theological  seminary  there;  was  or- 
dained in  1831 ; became  stated  supply  at  Fair  Forest, 
S.  C.,  in  1832,  at  Salem,  Va.,  in  1835,  and  in  1838  be- 
came pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mem- 
phis, Tcnn.,  where  he  labored  for  six  years  with  great 
acceptability.  He  afterwards  preached  in  Newcastle, 
Kv.  (1844-47);  Florence,  Ala.  (1848-50);  Aberdeen, 
Miss.  (1851-64);  Burlington,  1a.  (1855-58),  and  Ful- 
ton, Mo.,  where  he  died,  Oct.  31),  1863.  See  Gen.  Cat. 
of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  35;  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist.  A hnanac,  186-1,  p.  159 ; Nevin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Harrison,  John  Christian,  D.D.,  a Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Harrison  of  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg 
Co.,  N.  C.,  Oct.  1,  1809.  In  1819,  with  his  parents,  he 
removed  to  Kentucky,  in  1827  was  converted,  became 
a class-leader  in  1828,  an  exhorter  in  1829,  a local 
preacher  in  1830,  and  later  in  the  same  year  united  with 
the  Kentucky  Conference.  His  first  field  of  labor  was 
Rock  Castle  Circuit,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
afterwards  filled  the  Inst  appointments  in  the  confer- 
ence, was’ presiding  elder  twenty-one  years,  occupied  a 
seat  in  seven  general  conferences,  and  finally  died, 
March  11, 1878.  Mr.  Harrison  was  a wise  counsellor; 
had  a clear,  logical  mind ; was  always  affable,  kind,  re- 
liable, and  pure-minded , and  full  of  faith  and  good 
works.  See  Minutes  of  Amiual  Conferences , 1878,  i,  24. 

Harrison,  Thomas  (1),  an  eminent  English  Bap- 
tist preacher,  and  general  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  was 
bom  near  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  England.  As  one  of  the 
judges  selected  to  try  king  Charles,  he  did  not  shrink 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  and  gave  his 
vote  for  the  execution.  He  was  the  warm  friend  of 
Cromwell  until  the  latter  declared  himself  protector. 
He  and  his  wife  were  baptized  by  immersion  in  1657. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  arrested,  tried  as  a regicide, 
and  executed  at  Charing  Cross,  I/jndon,  Nov.  13, 1660, 
his  body  being  subjected  to  the  most  revolting  treat- 
ment. See  Catbcart,  Ltapt.  Encyclop.  s.  v.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Harrison,  Thomas  (2),  D.D.,an  English  Indepen- 
dent minister,  was  born  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  York- 
shire. In  his  youth  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
New  England,  who  gave  him  the  best  education  that 
country  then  afforded.  He  began  to  preach,  and  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  a great  en- 
emy of  Puritans.  Two  missionaries  from  England  set- 
tled in  Virginia,  but  the  governor  sent  them  out  of  the 
country.  After  this  the  Indians  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
murdered  five  hundred  English  persons.  Those  who 
escaped  the  massacre  Mr.  Harrison  gathered  into  a 
church,  but  the  governor  became  more  hardened,  and 
dismissed  his  chaplain,  who  had  become  too  serious  for 
him.  He  returned  to  London,  where  he  became  a pop- 
ular preacher,  and  in  1650  succeeded  Dr.  Goodwin  at 
St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  East.  He  then  removed  to  Broom- 
brough  Hall,  where  he  preached  continually.  In  1657 
he  went  to  Ireland  with  Henry  Cromwell,  son  of  the 
protector,  and  preached  for  some  years  at  Christ  Church, 
Dublin.  When  the  government  changed  he  returned 
to  England,  resided  at  Chester,  and  preached  in  the 
cathedral  till  silenced  in  1662.  He  returned  to  Dublin 
in  J6*>3,  where  he  had  a large,  respectable,  and  flourish- 
ing congregation.  He  was  an  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive preacher,  and  when  lie  died,  in  Dublin,  there  was  a 
general  mourning  for  him  in  the  city,  lie  left  a valu- 
able library,  including  a large  folio  System  of  IHcini/y 
in  manuscript, and  published  Topica  Sacra, or  Spiritual 
Mead  ings,  and  a Funeral  Sermon  for  Lady  Susanna 
Rty  noHls  ( 1 654 ).  Sec  Wilson,  Dissenliny  Churches,  i,  22 1 . 


Harrotee  Version.  See  Hindu  wee,  Dialects 
of. 

Harsa  (Hercia,  or  Hersa),  a medueval  term, 
sometimes  employed  to  describe  any  triangular  candle- 
stick for  tapers,  but  more  especially  used  to  designate 
that  which  is  employed  in  the  offices  of  Tenebne,  in  Holy 
Week.  In  it,  at  this  service,  are  placed  fourteen  un- 
bleached wax  candles  to  represent  the  apostles  and  the 
three  Marys,  with  one  bleached  wax  candle  to  repre- 
rcsent  our  Saviour.  They  are  all  extinguished  in  the 
course  of  the  service,  save  the  last  named. 

Hart,  John  Seely,  LED.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Old  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  28, 1810.  He 
studied  at  Wilkesbarre  Academy ; graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College  in  1830,  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  class; 
the  following  year  taught  as  principal  of  an  academy 
at  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  three  years  afterwards  graduated 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  During  the  last 
two  years  of  his  course  lie  also  filled  the  position  of  tutor 
in  the  college.  In  1834  he  was  elected  adjunct  profess- 
or of  ancient  languages  in  Princeton  College,  and  filled 
, that  chair  two  years,  lie  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick,  Aug.  4,  1835.  In  1836  lie  re- 
signed his  professorship  in  the  college,  purchased  Edge- 
hill  School,  in  Princeton,  and  in  1842  was  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  continuing  there 
until  1859,  when  he  becamo  editor  of  the  periodicals 
published  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  in 
this  connection  began  the  Sunday-school  Times.  In  1862 
he  was  elected  principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Trenton,  and  held  that  position  witli  dis- 
tinguished usefulness  and  success  until  February,  1871. 
From  1864  to  1870  lie  also  gave  courses  of  lectures  on 
English  literature  in  Princeton  College,  where,  in  1872, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  English 
literature,  which  chair  he  fillet  two  years,  returning  in 
1874  to  Philadelphia,  where  lie  was  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits  until  his  death,  March  26, 1877.  Dr.  Hart  was 
the  author  of  main*  volumes,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause 
of  education,  a devoted  Sabbath-school  worker,  of  ele- 
gant culture,  accurate  scholarship.  During  the  months 
preceding  his  last  illness,  lie  had  been  delivering  a 
course  of  popular  lectures  on  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 
He  was  an  humble,  consistent,  and  devout  Christian. 
See  Xecrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1877,  p.  29. 

Hart,  Joseph,  an  English  Independent  minister, 
was  born  about  the  year  1712,  of  godly  parents.  He  had 
a classical  education,  and  was  for  many  years  a teacher 
of  languages.  He  was  long  in  bondage  on  account  of 
his  sins,  but  found  deliverance  under  a sermon  preached 
in  the  Moravian  Chapel,  Fetter-lane,  London.  He  be- 
gan to  preach  at  the  Old  Meeting,  St.  John's  Court, 
l Bermondsey,  in  1760,  and  afterwards  settled  at  the  In- 
dependent Chapel,  Jewin  Street,  where  his  ministry 
was  abundantly  crowned,  and  lie  gathered  there  a pros- 
! porous  Church.  He  would  not  allow  either  Arinn  or 
’ Arminian  preacher  in  his  pulpit.  He  died  May  24, 
i 1768,  and  was  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields,  where  twenty 
j thousand  persons  arc  said  to  have  been  present.  His 
livnms  will  live  in  the  Church  to  the  end  of  time,  cs- 

I * , , 4 , 1 

pecially  the  one  beginning  “ Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  ami 
; needy,"  Sec  Wilson,  Dissenliny  Churches,  iii,  343 ; 
Gailsby,  Hymn  Writers. 

Harte,  Walter,  an  English  poet  and  divine,  was 
bom  about  1700,  and  educated  at  Marlborough  School 
and  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
vice-principal.  He  was  canon  of  Windsor  in  1751,  and 
subsequently  vicar  of  St,  Austol  and  of  St.  Blazy,  Corn- 
wall. He  died  in  March.  1774,  leaving  Poems  on  Sev- 
eral Ocaisions  (1727)  : — Essay  on  Satire  (1730): — Es- 
say on  Reason  (1735): — .4  East  Sermon  (1740).  Sec 
Chalmers,  I Hoy.  fHct,  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Ilrit.  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Harter,  Friedrich  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  born  Aug.  1, 1797,  at  Strasburg.  He  studied 
at  his  native  place  and  at  different  German  universities, 
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was  in  1823  pastor  at  Ittenheim,  and  in  1829  at  Stras- 
burg.  He  exercised  a considerable  influence  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  school,  and  took  a great  interest  in 
the  work  of  foreign  and  home  missions.  He  died  in 
August,  1874,  leaving,  besides  a number  of  sermons,  Itie 
A ugsburgische  Confession  (Strasburg,  1834).  See  Lich- 
tenberger.  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses , s.  v. ; Zuch- 
old,  Bibl.  TktoL  i,  508  sq.  (It.  P.) 

Hartgrep.  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  the 
Danish  king,  Hadding,  a favorite  of  the  gods  and  a 
mighty  giant.  She  was  a powerful  sorceress,  feared  on 
account  of  her  art,  and  worshipped  with  superstitious 
reverence.  By  her  assistance  her  husband  descended 
alive  into  the  infernal  regions,  to  combat  with  Ilela. 

Hartley,  Kobkrt,  a practical  philanthropist,  was 
bom  in  England  in  1795,  and  removed  with  his  father 
to  New  York  in  1798.  He  grew  up  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  entering  the  ministry,  but  was  prevented  by 
feeble  health,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  He 
was  the  first  to  expose  the  iniquity  of  the  “swill  milk  ” 
traffic.  He  visited  Europe  and  learned  the  various 
systems  there  in  use,  and  on  his  return  formed  a society 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  which 
commanded  the  admiration  and  support  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men  in  the  city.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  aud  manager 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  va- 
rious other  charities.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  and  abounded  in  works 
of  piety  aud  usefulness.  He  died  in  New  York  citv, 
March  3, 1881.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Hartman,  Johann*  Adolph,  a learned  German  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Minister  in  1080.  After  being  several 
years  a Jesuit,  he  became  a Protestant  at  Cassei  in  1715, 
and  was  soon  after  made  professor  of  philosophy  and 
poetry.  In  172*2  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  rhetoric  at  Marpurg,  and  died  there  in  1744.  His 
most  esteemed  works  are,  Hut.  Hauaica: — Vita  Ponti- 
Jicum  Romanorum  Viet  oris  III,  Urbcad  1 1,  Pascalii  II, 
Gelasii  II,  Callisti  1 1,  Ilonorii  II.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Did.  s.  v. 

Hartmann,  Christian  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 

tlieologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Kdthcii,  Oct.  12, 
1707.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1792  con-rector,  and 
in  1790  rector,  in  his  native  place.  In  1810  he  was  dea- 
con of  St.  Agnes,  in  1815  director  of  all  the  schools,  and 
in  1822  member  of  consistory.  He  died  Feb.  5, 1827, 
leaving,  Uebertetzung  der  Propheten  Nahum,  Habakuk, 
Zrphaxia  und  Obadja  (Leipsic,  1791): — Commentatio  in 
Epistolam  Judit  (Kothen,  1793): — De  Studio  Religionis 
Christiana  in  Scholis  Rile  Instituendo  (ibid.  1797-98): 
— Geichichte  der  evangelitch-lutherischen  Si.  Agnetkirche 
in  C'olheti  (1799): — Die  biblische  Geichichte  mil  prukti- 
schen  A nmerkuugen  (1802,  2 parts).  See  During,  Die 
gdehrten  Theologen  DcutschUunU,  s.  v. ; Winer,  llandbuch 
dtr  theol.  Lit.  i,  273 ; ii,  135.  (B.  P.) 

Hartmann,  Heinrich  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  C,  1770,  was  in  1810 
professor  at  the  Grimmn  gymnasium,  and  died  Feb.  13, 
1831,  leaving  Commeutatio  de  (Economn  Improbo  apud 
Lucam  rri,  1-13  (Leipsic,  1830).  See  Winer,  llandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  243 ; Zuchold,  DiU.  Theol.  i,  609.  (Ii.  P.) 

Hartmann,  Joachim,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  1,  1715.  He  studied  at  Ros- 
tock,  where  he  also  commenced  his  academical  career 
in  1739.  In  1748  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, by  presenting  De  Actu  Reprobis,  Vero  Redempti- 
onit  Chriiti  Objecto , and  died  Nov.  B,  1795.  He  pub- 
lished also,  De  Y'aticinio  Simeonu  Luc.  rii.  34,  35  (Ros- 
tock,  1744): — V indicia  Ertgeseos  Didi  2 Petri,  ii,  1 
(ibid.  1754) : — I ,rogr.  .1  rgumentorum  ad  Probandum  pro 
Impeenilentia  Final  i Pratt  it  am  Satitf actionem  ab  L’ni- 
vertulitale  Gratia  et  Merit i Christi  Detumtorum  (ibid, 
cod.) : — Jetut  Nazarcnut,  Vertu  Messias  (ibid.  1757): — 


Specimen  Chronolngiee  BibUnr  (ibid.  1771):  — Progr. 
quo  ad  Institutum  Greisbachii  Ter  turn  N.  T.  Gracum 
Mutandi  Quadam  Exponit  (ibid.  1775).  See  During, 
Die  gelehrtem  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  440.  (B.  P.) 

Hartmann,  Johann  Melchior,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  20,  1764,  at  Xdrd- 
lingcn.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Gottingen,  was  called 
in  1793  to  Marburg  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  died  Feb.  16, 1827,  leaving.  Com- 
mentatio  de  Geographia  Africa  Edrisiana  (Gottingen, 
1792;  2d  ed.  1796):  — Anfangsgriindc  der  hebraierhen 
Sprache  (Marburg,  1797;  2d  eel.  1819):  — Ilebrditche 
Chreslomathie  (ibid.  1797): — Museum  fur  bibHsche  und 
orimtalische  Literatur  (ibid.  1807).  Sec  Doling,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer,  lland- 
buch der  theoL  Lit.  i,  1 16,  1G6, 277.  (B.  P.) 

Hartmann,  Julius,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany',  was  bom  June  1, 1806.  He  served  as  deacon 
at  different  places  in  Whrtemberg.  and  was  called  in 
1851  to  Tuttlingen.  In  1877  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology,  and  died  Dec.  9, 1879,  leaving,  Geschichle  der 
Reformation  in  Wurtemberg  (1835): — Das  Lebeu  Jem 
nack  dm  Ecaugelien  (1837-39,  2 vols.) : — Johann  Bretu 
(1840, 2 vols.) : — A elteste  Katechetische  der  evangelitchen 
Kirche  (1841) : — Erhard  Schnepjf  der  Reformatory  1870). 
He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  Leben  und  ausgexcahlte 
Schriften  der  Voter  und  Begriinder  der  luth.  Kirche.  for 
which  he  wrote  the  life  of  Brenz  (voL  vi  of  the  collec- 
tion, Elbcrfeld,  1862),  and  contributed  to  Piper’s  E ran- 
ge! ische  Kalender  and  Herzog’s  Real- Fncy Hop.  (B.  P.) 

Hartwell,  JeBSe  (1),  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Chariemont,  Mas«.,  in  March,  1781.  He  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  ordained  at  Sandis- 
field,  Jan.  9,  1800.  A large  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  missionary  work,  under  appointment  from  tbe  Mas- 
sachusetts Missionary  Society.  His  tours  extended  be- 
yond New  England  to  the  Black  River  country,  N.  Y\ 
and  into  different  sections  of  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  ami 
Canada.  He  first  went  to  Ohio  in  1815,  and  is  believed 
to  have  baptized  by  ijnmersion  the  first  convert  in  the 
Western  Reserve.  He  died  at  Perry,  O-  Nov.  21. 1860. 
See  Watchman  and  Refect  or.  Dec.  20, 1860.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Hartwell,  Jesae  (2),  D.D-  an  eminent  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  New  Marlborough,  Mass^  in  1794. 
He  graduated  with  high  rank  from  Brown  University 
in  1819;  for  two  years  thereafter  was  principal  of  the 
University  Grammar-school  in  Providence,  pursuing  at 
tbe  same  time  his  theological  studies.  He  was  ordained 
at  Providence  in  1821,  and  in  1823  went  to  South  Car- 
olina, and  became  an  instructor  in  the  Furman  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  supplying  vacant  pulpits  as  opportunity* 
presented.  Subsequently  he  was  settled  as  a clergyman 
in  Alabama,  and  was  an  instmetor  in  theology  in  what 
is  known  as  Howard  College,  in  that  state.  For  several 
years  he  resided  in  Arkansas,  where,  as  a preacher  and 
teacher,  he  did  good  service.  He  became,  in  1855,  presi- 
dent of  what  was  known  as  the  Mr.  Lebanon  University*, 
in  Ixiuisiana,  and  died  there,  Sept.  16, 1865.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Hartzheim,  Caspar,  a German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  in  1678.  He  belonged  to  a distin- 
guished family,  entered  the  Jesuit  order  at  Treves  in 
1698,  ami  taught  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theolog-v 
succcssively  at  Treves,  Paderbom,  Cologne,  and  other 
places.  He  died  about  1750,  leaving,  Cuttum  Norte 
Legit  Presbyterium,  etc.  (Cologne,  1717): — Pietns  in 
Salcatorem  Mundi,  etc.  (Mayence,  1728):  — ErjJicntio 
Fabularum  et  Superstitionum,  etc.  (Cologne,  173-4)  : — 
Vila  Nicolai  de  Cusa  (Treves,  1730) : — Solilegivm  So- 
la rul  is  Animabus  Defunctorum  (Cologne,  1735;  in  tier- 
man,  1743).  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Hartzheim,  Joseph,  a German  historian,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  in  1694.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
joined  the  Jesuits,  was  for  some  time  professor  of  Ori_ 
ental  languages  at  Milan,  afterwards  professor  of  phi- 
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losophy  and  theology  at  Cologne,  and  died  May  17, 
1763,  leaving,  De  Initio  MetropoUos  Ecclesiaslica  Colo- 
nice  (Cologne,  1731,  1732) : — Bibliotheca  Coloniensis,  etc. 
(ibid.  1747): — Catalogue  Coloniensis  (ibid.  1752): — De 
Elenda  Collect  ione  Condliorum  Germania  (ibid.  1753) : 
— Concilia  Germania  (1753-63,  5 voU.).  See  Dbring, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Dentschlands,  s.  v.;  Winer, 
Ilamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  662;  Jbclicr,  A llgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  V.  (B.  I’.) 

Haruspex,  a name  for  Etruscan  soothsayers,  who 
divined  future  events  from  the  inspection  of  the  en- 
trails of  victims;  an  art  afterwards  introduced  into 
Home.  See  Auol’r;  Divination. 

Harvey,  Sir  George,  a Scottish  painter,  was  born 
at  St.  Xiniaus,  near  Stirling,  in  February,  1806.  He  was 
educated  in  art  in  the  Trustees’  Academy  at  Edinburgh, 
ami  in  1826  became  an  associate  of  the  Scottish  Acad- 
emy ; in  1823  was  elected  a fellow,  and  in  1864  became 
its  president.  He  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in 
1867,  and  died  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  22,  1876.  His  best 
pictures  are  those  depicting  historical  episodes  in  relig- 
ious history  from  a puritan  or  evangelical  standpoint, 
such  as  Covenanters  Preaching ; Covenanters'  Commun- 
ion ; John  Bunyan  and  his  Blind  Daughter ; Sabbath 
Evening;  The  Quitting  of  the  Manse.  He  was  also 
equally  successful  in  subjects  not  directly  religious. 
See  Encydop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Harvey,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  a native  of  Connecticut.  While  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Goshen,  in  that  state,  he  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  conversion  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  and 
through  his  influence  the  first  two  missionaries  to  those 
island;,  Messrs,  llingham  and  Thurston,  were  selected 
and  ordained  at  Goshen,  Sept.  28,  1819.  Dr.  Harvey 
died  at  Harvey,  Mich.,  Feb.  4, 1873.  See  Presbyterian, 
March  1,  1873'.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Hase,  Christian  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Brandenburg  in  1766, 
is  the  author  of,  De  Messia  in  Jnbo  (Halle,  1759) : — De 
Stylo  Amosi  Propheta  et  Ejus  Vita  (1761): — Versuch 
einrj  I.ehrgebdudes  der  hebr.  Sprache  (1750): — Versuch 
ciner  A usltgung  des  hohen  Liedes  Salomonis  (1765).  Sec 
Jochcr,  .4  llgemeines  G elchrten- I.exikon,  a.  v. ; Fllfst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,365 ; Steinschneider,  Bibl.  Ilandbuch,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hase,  Theodor,  a Reformed  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Bremen,  Nov.  30,  1682.  He  studied  at  Marburg, 
was  in  1707  professor  of  sacred  philology  at  Ilanau,  in 
1708  preacher  at  Bremen,  in  1723  professor  of  theology 
there,  and  died  Feb.  25, 1731.  He  wrote,  De  Leviathan 
Jobi  tt  Ceto  donee: — De  hvoiXarptiq  Christianis  et  Ju- 
dais  olim  Ohjtda: — De  Decreto  Imperatoris  Tiberii  quo 
Christum  Referre  Voluit  in  Xumerum  Deorum : — Dies. 
r,  de  Baptismo  Su;>er  Mortuis,  de  Aquis.  Ilieruchintinis 
per  Elisam  Conditis,  de  Templo  (hate  I/eliojwlitano,  de 
Jeschurune  ad  Dent,  xxxii,  15,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  Bibliotheca  Theolog.  Brancusis  ami  Museum  Phi - 
lologico- Theologicum.  His  dissertations  were  published 
at  Bremen  in  1731,  under  the  title,  Dissert ationum  et 
Obserrationum  Sacrarnm  Syllof/f.  See  Wilier,  Hand- 
burh  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  275,  279,  543;  Jdcher,  A llgemeines 
Gelehrten-I.exikon,  s.  v. ; Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  365.  (B.  I*.) 

Hasenmiiller,  Daniel,  u German  philologist,  was 
bom  at  Eutin,  July  3,  1651.  He  studied  at  Kiel  and 
Leipsic,  was  in  1682  professor  of  Greek  at  the  former 
place,  in  1688  professor  of  homiletics,  and  in  1689  of 
Oriental  languages.  He  died  May  29,  1691,  leaving, 
Diss.de  Linguis  Orientalibus : — De  Ojteribus  Sabbathum 
Depellentibus  : — Bibliu  Parva  Graca: — Janua  I/ebra- 
ifmi  Aperta:  — P.V5X  cum  Versione  Latina. 

See  Moller,  Cimbria  Litter ata;  F'ltrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,865; 
J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- l.rxiknn,  s.  v. ; Stein- 
schneider, BibL  Ilandbuch,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hasenmiiller,  Elias,  a German  Jesuit,  who  joined 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  1587,  is  the  author  of  Uistoria 
Jesuit  id  Ordiuis  (Frankfort,  1588,  and  later,  Germ,  transl. 


by  Melchior  Lcporinus,  ibid.  1594).  See  Winer,  Iland- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,  721 ; Jochcr,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- 
I^rxikon,  s.  v.  (B,  P.) 

Hasert,  Christian  Adolf,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  Dec.  23, 1864,  at  Greifswalde,  pas- 
tor, doctor,  and  professor  of  philosophy,  published,  Prc- 
digten  iiber  die  Episteln  und  freie  Texte  (Greifswalde, 
1836-37,  2 vols.) : — Veber  die  Vorhersagungcn  Jesu  von 
seinem  Tode  und  seiner  Auferstehung  (Berlin,  1839): — 
Ceber  den  Religiomunterricht  in  VolksschuUehrer-Semi- 
narien  (Greifswalde,  1832).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der 
IheoL  Lit.  ii,  138,  174,  177,  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  512. 
(B.  P.) 

Hassan,  a Mohammedan  teacher,  was  the  eldest 
sou  of  Ali,  and  the  second  of  the  twelve  imams  of  that 
line.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  661,  he  was  im- 
mediately proclaimed  caliph  and  imam  in  Irak;  the 
former  title  he  was  forced  to  resign  to  Moawiyah,  the 
latter  or  spiritual  dignity  he  retained  in  reference  to 
his  followers.  He  was  poisoned  in  678  by  a son  of 
Moawiyah,  as  is  supposed. 

Hasse,  Johann,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1822.  Ho  studied  at  Breslau, 
and  was  professor  of  exegesis  at  the  Pelplin  seminary. 
In  1859  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  Culm 
diocese,  in  1865  became  a member  of  the  chapter,  in 
1867  cathedral  provost,  and  died  Sept.  8,  1869,  at  Ha- 
nau,  on  his  return  from  the  episcopal  convention  which 
had  met  at  Fulda.  (B.  P.) 

Hasse,  Johann  Gottfried,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Weimar  in  1"59.  lie 
studied  at  Jena,  was  ill  1786  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Kbnigsberg,  in  1788  professor  of  theology, 
and  died  April  12,  1806.  He  published,  Libri  Quarti 
Ilegum  Syroheplaplans  S/tecimen  (Jena,  1782): — Salo- 
mo's  Weishdt  ubersetzt  mil  Anmerkungen  (ibid.  1784)  : — 
Idiognomik  Davids,  etc.  (ibid,  eod):  — Aussichten  zu 
kiintigen  Aufkldrungen  iiber  das  A lie  Testament  (1785): 
— Das  andere  Buck  der  Maccabder  neu  ubersetzt  (1786)  : 
— Hebr.  Sprachlehre  (1786-87): — De  Dialectis  I.iugua 
Syriaca  (1787): — Lediones  Syro-A  rubico-Samaritano- 
sEthiopica  (1788): — Magazin  fur  die  biblisch-orienta- 
lische  Literatur  (1788-89): — Christus  6 vpuiTot  Kai  b 
iaxaroc  (ibid.  1790): — Praktisches  Ilandbuch  der  ara- 
maischcn  oder  syrisch-samaritanischen  Sprache  (1791): 
— A ugustus  Christi  Xascituri  Eorsan  non  Ignarus  (ibid. 
1805).  See  Doring,  Die.  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands,  s.  v.;  Wilier,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  74,  115, 
200,  232,  273,  277,  280,  423,  554,  555,  617;  FUrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  365  sip  (B.  P.) 

Hassel,  Johann  Bkhsharp,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  22,  1690,  at  Wolfenbtlttel. 
He  studied  at  Ilelmstadt,  was  preacher  in  his  native 
city  in  1721,  general  superintendent  there  in  1726,  and 
died  Feb.  23,  1755.  His  publications  are  but  few,  and 
without  any  special  value  for  our  time.  See  Dbring, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Dentschlands,  s.  v. ; Jbchcr,  A ll- 
gemeines Gelehrten. I Axikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hassencamp,  Johann  MatiiIus,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Marburg,  July  28, 
1743.  He  studied  at  his  native  place  and  at  Gottingen, 
was  in  1769  professor  of  mathematics  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Kintcln,  and  died  Oct.  6,  1797,  leaving,  Com- 
metilatio  de  Pentateucho  Ixx  Inteipretum  ( Marburg, 
1765) : — Versuch  einer  tieuen  Erkldning  der  70  Wochen 
Daniels  (1772):  — Der  entdcckle  value  Ursprung  der 
alien  Bibelubersetzungen  (Mindcn,  1775): — Annalcn  der 
ueursten  theolog ischcn  Literatur  und  Kirchengeschichte 
(1789-96,8  vois.).  See  Dbring,  Die  ejeleh rten  Theologen 
Dentschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
9, 865.  (B.  1’.) 

Hassidaeaus.  Sec  Assidkan. 

Haswell,  James  M..  D.D.,  a Baptist  missionary, 
was  bom  at  Bennington,  Vu,  Feb.  4, 1810.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  in  1835, 
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and  soon  after  was  appointed  missionary  to  Burmah, 
where  he  arrived  in  February,  1836.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  for 
more  than  forty  years,  during  which  time  he  visited  the 
United  States,  first  in  1840,  remaining  a little  more  than 
three  years,  and  again  in  1867,  making  a stay  of  about 
nine  months.  Ilis  first  work  was  among  the  Peguans, 
or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the  Talaings,  into  whose  lan- 
guage he  translated  the  New  Test.,  and  issued  from  the 
press  quite  a number  of  tracts.  He  afterwards  learned 
the  Burmese  language,  and  was  for  a long  time  recognised 
as  a missionary  among  that  people.  He  died  Sept.  13, 
1876.  See  A mer.  /{apt.  Magazine,  Ivii,  180.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Hatch,  Frederick  W.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1810.  and  presby- 
ter in  1813,  and  had  charge,  successively,  of  the  parishes 
in  Edentou,  N.  0.,  and  Frederick,  Md„  after  which  he 
removed  to  Virginia  as  rector  of  Frcdericksville  parish 
Irom  1820  to  1830.  While  there,  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
his  friend  and  parishioner.  In  1832-1836  he  officiated 
in  Christ  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  chaplain 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the  latter  year  he 
removed  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ; in  1843  to  Wisconsin, ! 
taking  charge  of  tho  parishes  in  Southport  and  Kacinc. 
In  1860  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  temporary  charge 
of  Christ  and  St.  George's  churches ; thence  travelled 
to  California  in  June,  1856,  laboring  as  a missionary  in 
Marysville  and  other  places.  He  died  in  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  Jan.  14. 1860,  aged  seventy-one  years.  Dr.  Hatch 
was  a fine  linguist,  and  an  indefatigable  worker.  See 
.liner.  Uuar.  Church  Re r.  1860,  p.  180. 

Hatd,  m Norse  mythology,  was  the  son  of  the  giant 
Gvge  and  the  brother  of  Skoll ; both  are  frightful  wolves,  j 
and  persecute  the  moon  and  the  sun.  At  Kagnarokr 
these  monsters  will  succeed  in  devouring  the  heavenly 
lights,  lie  probably  emblematizes  the  eclipse. 

Hatfield,  Edwin  Francis,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  ltom  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
Jan.  9,  1807.  He  graduated  from  Middlebury  College 
in  1820,  spent  two  years  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  ordained  pastoT  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  at  St.  Ix>uis  in  1832,  in  1835  accepted  a call  from 
the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city,  and 
remained  it  a jwtMor  for  twenty-one  years,  enjoying  a 
continuous  season  of  revival,  and  receiving  to  its  mem- 
bership one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  persons. 
A colony  from  this  church,  in  1856,  organized  a new 
church  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  Dr.  Hatfield 
became  its  pastor.  He  remained  at  this  post  until  his 
health  failed,  and  resigned  in  1863.  When  he  recovered  j 
his  health  he  was  ap|>ointed  financial  agent  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  afterward*  acted  as  secretary 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  He  died  at  Summit,  | 
N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1883.  From  1846  he  was  stated  clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly,  an  office  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  by  his  methodical  habits  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Church.  He  was 
elected  in  1883  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  that  office  with  great  ability,  j 
He  prepared  the  year-book  of  the  -Yeir  York  Observer  J 
during  the  time  of  its  publication.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are,  Unicersalism  as  it  Is  (1841):  — Me- 
moir of  Elihu  II*.  Hah lir in  (1843): — St.  Helena  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1852): — The  History  of  Elizabeth, 
X.  J.  (1868): — The  Church  Hymn-book , « cith  Tunes 
(1872): — The  Chattel  Hymn-book  (1873).  He  spent 
much  time  and  labor  in  preparing  for  publication  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  A sstmUy.  Sec  X,  }’.  Observer , 
Sept.  27,  i883.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Hatfield,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  was  preb- 
endary of  Lincoln  (1342)  and  York  (1343),  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Durham  iu  1345.  He  died  near 
London,  May  8,  1381.  He  was  the  principal  benefac- 
tor, if  not  the  founder,  of  the  friary  at  Northallerton, 
in  Yorkshire,  for  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars.  See 
Chalmers,  Bioy.  Did.  s.  v. 


Hatto  or  Yercblu.  See  Atto. 

Hauber,  Eberhard  David,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  May  27,  1695.  He  stud- 
ied at  Tubingen  aud  Altdorf,  was  in  1725  superinten- 
dent, member  of  consistory,  and  first  preacher  at  Stadt- 
hagen,  accepted  a call  in  1746  to  Copenhagen  as  pastor 
of  the  German  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  died  Feb.  15, 
1765,  leaving,  Exeyilische  und  moralische  Gedanken  iibtr 
die  Sunde  Lot's  (Lcmgo,  1732) : — Hurmcmie  der  Eranye- 
listen  (Ulm,  1737): — Untersuchung  der  Surnmen  Geldn 
1 Chron.  rrii , 14  (Stadthagen,  1765).  See  Doring,  /> ie 
yelehrten  Theoloym  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Ifand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,429 ; Jocher,  Allgemcines  Gelehrten- 
I -exikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hauber,  Friedrich  Albert  von,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  who  was  bom  Dec.  14, 1806,  at 
Stuttgart,  and  died  Sept.  14.  1883,  at  Ludwigsburg,  in 
WUrtemberg,  is  the  author  of.  Die  Diener  der  eranyeli- 
schen  Kirehe  und  die  Zeit  (Stuttgart,  1849) : — Recht  und 
Branch  der  erany.  - lutherischen  Kirehe  WUrtemberg' t 
(1854-56,  2 vols.): — Ecanyelisches  Hausprediytbuch 
(Ulm,  1862).  Sec  Zuohold,  Bib/.  Theol.  i,  514.  (Ik  P.) 

Hauber,  Johannes,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Nov.  9,  1572,  and  died  at  Stuttgart, 
Oct.  1, 1620,  doctor  of  theology  and  court-preacher.  He 
wrote,  De  Remissione  Peccatorum : — De  Problemate 
Theoloyico : — Utrum  Philosophandi  Ratio  ad  Material 
Theoloyicas  Adhibenda.  Sec  Jocher,  A Ugemrinet  Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Haudriettes,  an  order  of  Roman  Catholic  nuns 
hospitallers  at  Paris,  founded  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis 
by  Stephen  Haudry,  a secretary  of  that  sovereign.  At 
first  it  was  limited  to  twelve  poor  females,  but  the  num- 
ber gradually  increased,  and  the  order  was  confirmed 
by  several  popes.  They  afterwards  received  the  name 
of  Nuus  of  the  Assumption. 

Haufij  the  name  common  to  several  Protestant  the- 
ologians : 

1.  Carl  Victor,  was  bom  Sept.  2, 1752,  in  WUrtem- 
berg. In  1791  he  was  professor  and  preacher,  in  1814 
dean  at  LTlm,  in  1816  dean  and  pastor  at  Cannstadt,  and 
died  Aug.  18, 1832,  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  published, 
Ueber  den  Gebrauch  der  yriechischen  Profanscribentr* 
zur  Erldutervny  des  Xeuen  Testaments  (Leipsic.  1796) : 
—Bemerkunyen  iiber  die  /.chrart  Jesu  mil  Ricksickt 
auf  judische  Sprach - und  Denkart  (Offenbach,  1798):— 
Brirfe  den  Werth  der  christlichen  Reliyionsurkunde  all 
solche  bet  re  fend  (Stuttgart,  1809-14,3  parts):  — Die 
.4  uthentie  und  der  hohe  Werth  des  Evanyelium  Job  aunts 
(Nuremberg,  1831).  See  Winer,  Handbueh  der  theol 
Lit.  i,  130, 397, 401 ; ii,  206 ; Zuchold,  Bibl  Theol.  i,  514. 

2.  Daniel  Friedrich,  was  bora  May  30,  1749.  In 
1780  he  was  deacon  at  Ludwigslust,  in  1801  special  su- 
perintendent at  Schomdorf,  Wtlrtemberg.and  died  April 
1 7,  1817.  He  wrote,  Beveis  fur  die  Vnsterblichkrit  der 
Stele  aus  dem  Bryriffder  Pfickt  (Zullichau,  1794).  See 
Winer,  I/audbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  473. 

3.  Gottfried  Aigist,  pastor  at  Waldenbucb,  WUr- 
temberg, who  died  in  1862,  wrote,  OjTenbantnysylaube 
urn l Kritik  der  biblischen  Geschichtsbiicher  (Stuttgart, 
1843): — Behandluny  der  biblischen  Geschichte  dts  alien 
Ttsfamettfs  in  I olksschulen  (1850).  Sec  Zuchold,  lSibl 
Theol  i,  514.  (Ik  P.) 

Haug,  Balthasar,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Stammford,  near  Calw,  July  4, 1731. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen,  entered  upon  his  ministerial 
duties  in  1757,  and  died  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  3, 1792.  He 
published.  Diss.X/I  Postrema  Commata  Marti  XYf 
Esse  Genu  in  a (Tubingen,  1753):—  /ter  Christ  am  S>’b- 
beith  (1763-64,  3 vols.;  2d  ed.  1778): — /V  Po/si  Sami 
Ebrtrurum  (1768) : — De  Motibus  Terrtt  in  Sacra  Scrip- 
tura  A lleyatis  (1783): — De  Re  Educutoria  Primontm 
Christianorum  (1784):— Die  Alterthumer  der  Christen 
(1785).  See  Dbring,  Die  yelehrtm  Theoloym  Deutsch- 
lands,  s.  v.  (Ik  P.) 
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Haug,  Martin,  a German  Orientalist,  was  bom 
Jan.  30,  1827,  in  Wurtemberg.  He  studied  at  Tubin- 
gen and  Gottingen,  and  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer at  Bonn  in  1854.  In  1856  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  1 
to  assist  Bunsen  in  his  Bibelwerk.  In  1859  he  went  to 
India  as  professor  of  Sanscrit,  returned  to  Germany  in 
1866,  and  accepted  in  1868  a call  to  Munich  as  professor  I 
of  Sanscrit,  lie  died  June  3,  1876,  leaving,  Die  funf 
Gat  has  (Leipsic,  1858-60,2  vols.) : — Essays  on  the  Sacred 
Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of  the  Par  sees  (Bom- 
bay, 1862): — Utber  die  Schnj't  und  Sprache  dtr  zutciten 
KeiUchrijlgattung  (Gottingen,  1855) : — Ueber  die  Pehle- 
wisprache  und  den  Bundehesch  (1854): — Essay  on  the 
Pahlavi  Language  (Stuttgart,  1870):  — The  Book  of 
Arda  Yiraf  (Bombay  and  Loudon,  1872-74).  He  ed- 
ited and  translated  the  A itareya  Brahmanu  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  his  main  work  (Bombay,  1863,  2 vols.).  Besides, 
he  published  Ueber  die  urspriingliche  Bedeutung  des  , 
Worfes  Brahma  (Munich,  1868): — Bruhnui  und  die 
Brahmanen  (1871).  (B.  I*.) 

Haul,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  rivers  of 
hell,  which  spring  from  the  antlers  of  the  reindeer 
^Ejkthymers.  Its  dew  tlows  into  the  spring  Ilwergel- 
mer,  and  from  this  all  the  rivers  flow. 

Haulik  de  Vdralja,  Gkoro,  cardinal  and  arch- 
bishop of  Agram,  was  bom  April  28,  1787,  at  Tyrnau, 
in  Hungary.  He  studied  at  his  native  place  and  at 
Grau,  was  in  1812  keeper  of  the  archicpiscopal  archives 
at  Buda,  in  1814  notary  of  the  consistory,  in  1825  dean, 
in  1832  great  provost  of  Agram,  and  in  1837  bishop 
there.  In  1843  he  was  ennobled  and  appointed  first 
archbishop.  In  1856  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  died 
May  1 1, 1869.  His  pastoral  letters  arc  published  under 
I lie  title,  Selectiones  Ency  dices  Literte  et  Dictiones  Sacra 
(Vienna,  1850-53,  8 vols.);  besides  he  wrote  Die  Auto - 
rit  at,  a Is  Princip  der  Ordnung  uml  des  Wohlergehens  in 
Kirche,  Staat  und  Eamilie  (1865).  (B.  1\) 

Haunold,  Christoph,  a German  Jesuit  and  “pne- 
fectus  studiorum"  at  Ingolstadt,  was  born  at  Altcnthan, 
in  Bavaria,  in  1610,  and  died  in  1689.  He  wrote,  Def- 
nitio pro  Infallibilitate  Ecclesite  Romance: — Institution! s 
Theologies : — Cursus  Theologicus  S.  Theologies  Specula- 
tira  Libris  IV: — Controversies  de  Justitia  et  Jure  Pri- 
catorum,  etc.  See  Alegambe,  Bibliotheca  Scriptoruin 
Societatis  Jesu  ; Winer,  I/andbuch  der  thud.  Lit.  i,  404 ; 
J ocher,  Allgemeinet  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Haupt,  Caki.  Gkkiiaui),  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1778.  For  some  time  professor 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Qucdlinburg,  and  also  deacon,  he 
was  appointed  in  1825  pastor  primarius  at  St.  Nicholai, 
and  died  Aug.  22,  1833,  leaving,  Tabcllarischcr  Abriss 
der  vorz'ugliehsten  Rtligionen  und  Ileligionsparteicn  der 
jetzigen  Erdbetcohner,  etc.  (Qucdlinburg,  1821):  — Die 
Religionm  der  Well  (Augsburg,  1836-37) : — Handbuch 
uber  die  Religions-,  Eirchen-,  Geistliehe-  und  U nterrichts- 
angelegenheiten  in  Preussen  (Qucdlinburg,  1822-23,  3 
vols.) : — Reportorium  der  Predigtentiriirfe  der  vorzug- 
lichsten  Kanzelredner  (1836) : — Hiblischet  Casualtext- 
(1826 ; new  ed.  by  Wohlfartli,  1852) : — Cusual- 
predigten  (1828): — Christlicher  lietaltar  (1823): — Die 
Uhren  der  Rrlie/ion,  erlautert  dut  ch  Bcisj/iele  aus  der 
Iiibel,  aus  der  Weltgeschichte  und  dem  praktischm  Lcben 
(1829,3  vols.):  — Biblische  Real- und  Verbal- Encyklo- 
peidie  (1823-28,  3 vols.).  Sec  Winer,  I/andbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  612;  ii,  14,  W,  123,  162,  166,  337,  363;  Zu- 
cbold,  Bibl.  TheoL  i,  515  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Hauptmann,  Johann  Gottfried,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  19, 1712,  in  Sax- 
ony. He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1737  con-rector  at 
Gera,  in  1742  rector  and  professor,  and  died  OcL  21, 
1782,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Historia  Ungues 
Jlebreses  (Leipsic,  1752) : — Progr.  VII  ad  Each,  ir,  17 
(Gera,  1756) : — Hebraici  Sermonis  Eletnenta  cum  Illitis 
Historia  (Jena,  1760) : — Programm  uber  das  Alter  der 
Vocals  (1777).  See  I'llrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  367 ; Stciu- 


schncider,  Bibl.  Handbuch,  s.  v. ; Meusel,  Gelehrles 
Deutschland ; Jochcr,  A llgemeines  Geleh rten- Uxikon,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Haur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  dwarfs 
created  out  of  earth. 

Hausen,  Christian  August,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Sangerhauscn,  in  Thu- 
ringia, Aug.  6, 1663.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in 
1690  deacon,  in  1692  preacher  at  Dresden,  and  died 
Sept.  20, 1733.  He  is  best  known  by  his  continuation 
of  Beliefs  Memorabilia  Historia  Ecclesiast.  Recentioris, 
etc.  (Dresden,  1731).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  879;  Jdcher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  1>.) 

Hausle,  Johann  Michael,  a Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Vienna,  Jan.  16, 1867, 
court-chaplain  and  professor  emeritus,  is  known  as  one 
of  the  editors  of  Wiener  Zeitschrifl  fur  die  gesammte 
katholische  Theologie.  The  history  of  the  Vienna  Uni- 
versity he  wrote  for  the  Ereiburger  Kirchen- Lexikon, 
Besides,  he  published,  Der  katholische  Charakter  der 
wiener  Universiteit  (1864):  — Darf  die  wiener  Hoch- 
schule  pa  rit  at  itch  werden?  (1865).  (B.  P.) 

Hausmeister,  Jacob  August,  a Protestant  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage,  at 
Stuttgart,  Oct,  6, 1806.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  be  joined 
the  Christian  Church  at  Esslingen.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  entered  the  Basle  Missionary  Institute,  where  he  re- 
mained for  about  six  years.  In  1831  the  London  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  called 
him  as  one  of  its  missionaries.  Before  he  left  for  Lon- 
don, he  was  ordained  by  dean  Herwig,  who  had  also 
received  him  into  the  Church.  In  1832  be  went  to 
Strasburg  as  missionary’,  and  died  April  17,  1860.  He 
published,  Merkwi/rdigt  Ubens-  und  Btkehrungsgeschich- 
ten  (Basle,  1835) : — Leben  und  Wirken  des  Pastors  Bor- 
ling  ( 1852) : — Der  Unterricht  und  die  Pjlege  judischer 
Proselyten  (Heidellierg,  1852) : — l>ie  Jutienmission,  an 
essay  read  before  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  at  Paris 
(Basle,  1856): — Die  evangelisehe  Mission  unter  Israel 
(1861).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  520  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Haussa  Version  ok  thk  Scriptures.  Ilaussa 
is  one  of  the  most  widely-extended  languages  of  west- 
ern Africa,  and  forms  very’  much  the  medium  of  com- 
munication over  extensive  districts  on  both  sides  the 
rivers  Niger  and  Chadda.  The  gospel  according  to 
Matthew  was  translated  into  this  language  prior  to 
the  year  1841,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Schon,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  This  translation  was  carefully’  re- 
vised by  the  help  of  two  natives  of  the  Ilaussn  country, 
and  was  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety in  1856.  Since  then  the  following  parts  were  put 
into  circulation  by  the  same  society : Genesis,  Exodus, 
gospel  of  John,  and  the  Acts.  See  The  Bible  of  Every 
Land,  p.  412.  For  the  study  of  the  language,  see  Baikie, 
Observations  on  the  Ilaussa  and  Eulfulda  Languages 
(Lond.  1861) ; J.  F.  Schbn,  Grammar  of  the  Ilaussa  Lan- 
guage (ibid.  1862).  (B.  P.) 

Hautecourt.  Jean  Phiupon  de,  a Reformed  the- 
ologian of  Douni,  was  bom  Sept.  5,  1646.  He  studied 
at  Sauraur,  was  preacher  there  in  1671,  professor  of  the- 
ology in  1G77,  but  left  France  in  1685  on  account  of  re- 
ligious persecutions  and  went  to  Holland.  He  settled 
at  Amsterdam  in  1686,  was  professor  of  theology  there, 
and  died  Oct.  30, 1715.  He  wrote,  De  Mysterio  Pie  tat  is: 
— De  Sgmbolo  A posiolico : — De  Peccato  in  Spiritual 
Sanctum: — De  Primo  Oraculo,  Gen.  iii,  15: — De  Uge 
et  Evangelio  ad  Juh.  i,  27 :— A d Historiam  Desmoniaci 
a Christo  Sanati,  Marc,  i,  20.  See  Vriemot,  Series 
Professorum  Eranequerauorutn ; Jdcher,  AUgemeines 
Geleh)  ten- 1 .exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  1’.) 

Hautpoul,  Paul  Louts  Joseph,  a French  prelate, 
was  born  at  the  castle  of  Solette  (Languedoc),  Aug.  2, 
1764.  He  entered  into  holy  orders  while  quite  young, 
became  a priest  before  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
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was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  foreign  countries.  He  at 
first  emigrated  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  Cob- 
leutz  in  1792.  The  family  Kosen  Kaski  engaged  him 
for  the  education  of  their  heir,  upon  which  abbe  Haut- 
poul  directed  all  his  attention.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1818,  and  became  almoner  to  the  duchess  of  Angou- 
leme,  and  after  that  bishop  of  Caliors  in  1828.  Being 
weakened  by  age  and  infirmities,  he  had  to  resign  in 
1842,  and  retired  to  his  family  at  Toulouse.  He  died  in 
December,  1849.  See  Hoefer,  .Your,  Biog.  General?,  a.  v. 

Havecker,  Johann  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  lt>40.  He  studied  at 
Helmstadt  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1665  rector,  in  1681 
deacon,  in  1693  pastor,  and  died  in  1722,  leaving,  I)e 
Virtu  el  A mictu  Johannis  Baptists  (Wittenberg,  1663) : ( 
— I)t  Mundi  Ortu  el  Interim  (1664):  — Morgen-  und 
Aboid-Seufzer  (1669).  He  also  continued  and  edited 
some  works  of  his  father-in-law,  Scriver  (q.  v.).  See 
Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelekrten-LexiJcon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Havemann,  Michael,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  29,  1597.  He  was  preacher 
and  professor  at  Stade,  and  died  Jan.  12, 1672,  leaving, 
Hodosophia  Evangtlica  contra  I'apalinm  Ignem  Fa- 
tuum: — Christianismi  Laminaria  Magna: — Gamologia 
five  Tractatus  de  Jure  Connubiorum : — Theognosia  sice 
Theologia  Antiquissima  Motaiea,  I'rophetica,  Aposto- 
lica  el  Rabbinica : — De  Christianorum  in  Christo  Per- 
fect ione  et  cum  Christo  Unione  (transl.  into  German  by 
Spener).  Sec  Witte,  Diarium  Biogrophicum ; Jbcher, 
Allgemeines  G eleh rten-Lexilvn,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Haven,  Erastus  Otis,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a bishop  of  1 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Boston,  ; 
Mass.,  Nov.  1, 1820,  being  a descendant  of  Richard  Ha- 
ven, of  Puritan  stock,  who  emigrated  from  the  west  of 
England,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony,  about  the  year  1640.  He  graduated 
from  the  Wesleyan  University  in  1842,  immediately 
took  charge  of  a private  academy  in  Sudbury,  and 
thence  went  to  Amenia  Seminary,  filling  first  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  of  natural  science,  and  afterwards  be- 
coming principal  of  the  institution.  In  1848  he  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  occupied  the  following  |H>siiious:  Twen- 
ty-fourth Street  (now  Thirtieth  Street)  Church,  New 
York  city,  1848  and  1849;  Red  Iiook  Mission,  N.  Y., 
1850  and  1851 ; Mulberry  Street  (now  St.  Paul’s)  Church, 
New  York  city,  1852.  In  1853  he  was  elected  professor 
of  I-atin  itt  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  next 
year  was  made  professor  of  English  language,  literature, 
and  history.  lit  1856  he  was  elected  editor  of  Zion’s 
Herald,  Boston,  and  tilled  the  position  with  eminent  ac- 
ceptability for  seven  years.  In  1862  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  from  1858  to  1863  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  and  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard 
University.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  filling  that  position  till 
1869,  when  he  accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the 
North-western  University.  Here  he  remained  till  the 
General  Conference  of  1872  elected  him  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Education  Society.  In  1874  he  was 
called  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  new  university  at 
Syracuse.  In  1880  he  was  made  a bishop,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  that  office  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Salem,  Oregon,  Aug.  2,  1881, 
Although  a fine  preacher  and  a graceful  speaker,  he 
attained  chief  prominence  among  the  Methodists  of 
America  for  his  sound  scholarship  and  his  steadfast  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education.  His  principal  pub- 
lished works  are,  The  Young  Man  Adcised  (1855): — 
The  Pillars  of  Truth  (1866):— and  a Rhetoric  (1869). 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  periodicals  of  the  Church, 
and,  as  editor  of  one  of  the  Church  papers,  took  no  smalt 
part  iu  the  discussion  of  many  important  denomination- 
al questions. 

Haven,  Gilbert,  a bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis 


copal  Church,  cousin  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at 
Malden,  Mass.,  Sept.  19. 1821.  His  father,  Gilbert  Ha- 
ven, Esq.,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  Methodists  of  that 
place.  After  receiving  n good  common-school  educa- 
tion he  engaged  in  business,  and  early  manifested  such 
capacity  as  to  have  the  most  flattering  offers  of  business 
connections;  but  feeling  an  ardent  desire  for  a higher 
education,  refused  them  all,  prepared  for  college  at  Wes- 
leyan University,  Wilbraham,  where  he  was  converted 
in  1839,  and  in  1846  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.  He  was  immediately  employed  as 
teacher  of  ancient  languages  at  Amenia  Seminary, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  iu  1848  was  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  institution.  In  1851  he  joined  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  wherein  he  served  two  years  each  at 
Northampton,  Wilbraham,  Westfield,  Roxbury,  and 
Cambridge.  At  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Ha- 
ven was  commissioned  as  chaplain  of  the  Eighth  Regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  volunteers,  served  his  time  out 
(three  months),  then  spent  a year  in  extensive  travel 
in  Europe  and  Palestine,  and  as  a result  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  book  on  Great  Britain  and  Western  Europe, 
entitled  The  Pilgrim's  IVallet.  On  his  return  he  re- 
sumed the  active  ministry,  and  was  stationed  at  North 
Russell  Street,  Boston,  where,  through  his  advice  and 
influence,  Grace  Church  was  purchased.  From  1867  to 
1871  he  was  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  in  1868  and  1872 
was  a delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  and  by  the 
latter  was  elected  to  the  bishopric.  May  24,  1872.  In 
this  office  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  its  arduous 
labors,  and  was  ever  conspicuous  in  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  Church.  He  visited  Mexico  ia 
1873,  and  Africa  in  1876  and  1877.  His  death  at  the 
home  of  his  nativity,  Jan.  3,  1880,  was  remarkably 
triumphant.  Bishop  Haven  had  a very  extensive 
knowledge  of  books  and  men,  a retentive  and  ready 
memory,  a wonderful  conversational  ability,  and  great 
popularity  among  his  personal  acquaintances.  He  was 
noted  for  his  ardent  interest  in  reformatory  enterprises, 
his  radical  opposition  to  slavery,  and  his  advocacy  of 
political  and  social  equality.  Ilis  boldly  enunciated 
views  on  these  subjects  gave  him  great  reputation  al- 
most wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  He 
was  equally  conspicuous  for  his  faithful  advocacy  of  the 
central  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion.  He  was  a 
careful,  successful  pastor;  a preacher  of  great  simplic- 
ity, fluency,  and  power;  and  a vigorous  and  facile 
writer.  His  other  publications  are,  Occasional  Ser- 
mons:— Life  of  Father  Taylor,  the  Sailors'  I'rtacher: 
— Our  Next-door  Neighbor;  or,  .4  Winter  fa  Mexico. 
Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1880,  L,  92;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. ; Daniels,  Memorials 
(Boston,  1880), 

Haven,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  North  Dennis,  Mass..  Jan.  4, 1816. 
He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1833,  spent  one 
year  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1839.  He  was 
ordained  Nov.  G of  the  same  year  jiastor  of  the  Ashland 
Congregational  Church,  Unionville,  where  he  remained 
seven  years,  next  was  pastor  of  the  Brookline  Church 
four  years,  and  was  then  appointed  professor  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Amherst  College.  After 
occupying  this  post  for  eight  years  he  was  called  to  a 
professorship  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
which  post  he  occupied  until  his  death,  May  23,  1874. 
He  is  the  author  of  a work  entitled  Mental  Philosophy, 
including  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  the  H'l/f  (Boston, 
1858, 12mo).  (W.  P.  S.) 

Haven,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minisrar, 
was  bum  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  4,  1727  (O.S.). 
After  graduating  in  1749  from  Harvard  College,  he  was 
instructed  in  theology  by  Rev,  Ebcne2er  Porkman.  He 
was  ordained,  May  6, 1752,  pastor  of  file  First  Church 
in  Portsmouth,  where  he  ministered  until  bis  death, 
March  3,  1806,  Possessing  unusual  powers  of  oratory, 
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he  attained  an  extensive  popularity.  Although  poor 
himself,  he  ministered  to  the  destitute  with  a profuse 
liberality,  especially  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
As  a means  of  usefulness  he  studied  medicine,  and  prac- 
tised gratuitously  among  the  poor.  After  1799  ho  only 
preached  occasionally,  and  the  last  year  and  a half  he 
was  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office. 
On  account  of  his  unusual  pulpit  talents,  his  friends 
likened  him  to  Whitefield.  His  printed  sermons  arc 
numerous.  Sec  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
i,  493. 

Haven,  Thomas,  D.D..  a Unitarian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  in  1748.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1765,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Reading,  Nov.  7,  1770,  and 
died  May  7,  1782.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  viii,  133. 

Haverkamp,  Sigbkht,  a Dutch  scholar,  was  bom 
in  1C83.  He  was  first  preacher  in  a small  village,  but 
was  called  to  Leyden  ns  professor  of  history  and  Creek, 
and  died  April  25,  1742.  He  published,  S.  FL  Tertul- 
liani  A pologeticus,  etc.  (Leyden,  1718 ):—Josephi  Opera 
Omnui , etc.  (Amsterdam,  1726,  2 vola.  fol.) : — A budaad 
Historia  Jacobitarum  c.  Annotatt.  Jo.  Nicolai  (Leyden, 
1740).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  102,  131, 
156, 634,  912, 913 ; Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  360 ; Jbcher,  A 11- 
gemeines  Gelehrtcn-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Havestadt,  Bkrsiiard,  a German  missionary,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  in  1715.  He  entered  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  preaching.  In  1746  he 
was  attached  to  the  missions  of  Chili.  He  started  from 
Hortsmar,  in  Westphalia,  sailed  from  Antwerp  to  Lisbon, 
and  arrived  two  months  afterwards  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
thence  crossed  the  pampas  and  Andes  to  Chili,  and 
reached  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  after  a weari- 
some and  dangerous  journey  of  fifty -five  days.  He 
spent  five  years  at  Concepcion,  thoroughly  exploring 
the  country.  Having  a very  good  knowledge  of  the 
Chilidugu  dialect,  ho  was  enabled  to  make  some  few 
converts  among  the  Indians.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
Jesuit  order  in  the  Spanish  states,  Havestadt  was  ar- 
rested, June  29,  1768,  ami  conducted  to  Lima,  whence, 
by  way  of  Panama,  he  returned  to  Europe.  lie  died 
at  Munster  after  1778,  where  his  Observations  appeared 
(1751-77).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Hawaiian  Version  ok  tub  Sckutcrkb.  The 
Hawaiian  is  a dialect  of  the  Polynesian  language,  spoken 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  When  missionaries  lauded  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  1820,  they  found  a rude,  illiter- 
ate people,  whose  language  had  never  been  reduced  to 
writing.  It  was  theirs  to  catch  the  fleeting  sounds  and 
give  them  permanent  form  on  the  printed  page,  and  so 
energetically  did  they  pursue  their  work,  that  before 
two  years  had  elapsed  they  had  begun  printing  in 
Hawaiian.  To  express  the  proper  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage five  vowels  and  seven  consonants  sufficed,  but 
nine  additional  consonants  were  employed  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  foreign  and  Bible  names  with  which 
the  Hawaiians  would  need  to  become  acquainted.  In 
1826  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  prepared  for  press,  and 
in  1828  a small  edition  of  the  four  gospels  was  printed 
at  Rochester,  N.  YM  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
Board  and  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  entire 
New  Test,  was  published  at  Honolulu  in  1832,  and  a 
second  revised  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  appeared 
in  1837.  Portions  of  the  Old  Test,  were  nlso  put  to  press 
from  lime  to  time,  and  the  complete  Hawaiian  Bible 
appeared  In  1839,  only  nineteen  years  after  the  arrival 
of  the  pioneer  missionaries.  Six  years  later  it  was  es- 
timated by  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  one  of  the  translators, 
that  twenty  thousand  Bibles  and  thirty  thousand  New 
Tests,  had  been  issued,  besides  many  thousand  de- 
tached portions,  and  that  the  American  Bible  Society 
had  contributed  $42,420  towards  this  result.  A bilin- 
gual Hawaiian  and  English  New  Test,  was  also  pre- 
pared in  1857  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  of 


this  more  than  ten  thousand  copies  have  been  issued. 
See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  375.  For  linguistic  heljts, 
comp.  Andrews,  A Dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  Lan- 
guage (Honolulu,  1865) ; Alexander,  A Short  Synopsis 
of  the  Most  Essential  Points  in  Hawaiian  Grammar 
(ibid.  1864) ; Chamisao,  Ueber  die  hawaiisrhe  Sprache 
(Loipsic,  1837);  Bishop,  Manual  of  Conversation  in 
Hawaiian  and  English  (Honolulu,  1854);  Rcmy,  Ka 
Moslelo  Hawaii.  Histoirc  de  FA  rchiftel  Hawaiien  {ties 
Sandwich).  Texte  et  Traduction  (Paris,  1862).  (B.  P.) 

Hawkins,  Howard,  D.I).,an  Anglican  divine,  was 
born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1789.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  London,  and  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  from  St.John's  College,  Oxford, 
in  1811.  He  became  a fellow  of  Oriel,  took  orders  in 
the  Church,  and  filled  several  posts  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  with  distinguished  ability.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  provost  of  Oriel  College,  to  which  office  a 
canonry  in  Rochester  Cathedral  and  the  rectory  of  Pur- 
leigh  are  annexed.-  lie  came  in  contact  with  that 
Catholic  movement  of  which  Oriel  College  is  the  rec- 
ognised centre,  and  its  fellows,  John  Henry  Newman 
and  Edward  Bouviuc  Puscy,  the  leaders.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  tractarinn  or  “ Puscy ite ” propaganda.  His 
own  position  on  theological  questions  was  in  the  ranks 
of  the  liberal  or  “Broad"  Church.  Dr.  Hawkins  was 
Bampton  lecturer  in  1840.  He  edited  Milton's  Poetical 
Works,  tcith  Notes,  published  a volume  of  Discourses 
on  the  Historical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
was  from  1847  to  1861  Ireland  professor  of  exegesis  in 
the  universitv.  He  died  at  Oxford,  Nov.  20,  1882. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Hawthorne,  James,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Slabtown,  Burlington  Co,  N.  J,  April 
1,  1803,  and  in  early  life  removed  to  Kentucky.  He 
studied  with  Rev.  A.  A.  Shannon,  of  Shelby  ville ; grad- 
uated from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1828; 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick. 
Feb.  6 of  that  year;  and  Nov.  21,  1829,  was  ordained 
over  the  churches  of  Lawrenceburg  and  Upjier  Ben- 
son, in  Franklin  County,  Ky,  where  he  remained  till 
April  4,  1833,  after  which  he  preached  for  various 
churches  as  a supply  for  three  years.  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  Plum  Creek  and  Cane  Run  churches  in  Shelby 
County,  Dec.  29,  1836;  dismissed  April  28,  1841,  after 
which  he  supplied  the  Lawrenceburg  Church  about  five 
years;  next  served  the  Church  at  Princeton  for  one 
year  ns  a stated  supply,  and  April  9, 1848,  was  installed 
ns  pastor  there.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  performed 
the  duties  of  this  pastorate  with  great  earnestness  and 
faithfulness.  He  was  a man  of  spotless  integrity,  of  a 
lovable  disposition,  cultivated  in  mind,  Christlikc  in 
spirit.  His  long  rides  over  rough  roads  in  inclement 
seasons  while  supplying  weak  congregations,  had  in- 
jured his  health  and  laid  the  foundation  for  weakness 
in  his  later  years.  He  died  June  28, 1877.  See  Necrol. 
Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1878,  p.  15.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Hawtrey,  Edward  Crave*,  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Burnham,  Bucks,  Mnv  7,  1789.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  admitted  as  a scholar  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1807,  and  three  years  later  be- 
came a fellow  of  thnt  college.  In  1814  he  was  made 
assistant  master  of  Eton  College,  in  1834  w as  appointed 
head  master,  and  in  1853  was  elected  provost,  which 
office  he  filled  till  his  death,  Jan.  27, 1862.  Dr.  Hawtrey, 
as  a member  of  the  Roxburgh  Club,  was  well  known 
in  literary  circles,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
books  enabled  him  to  collect  a library  of  great  value. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  languages.  His  11  Trifoglio  contains 
translations  of  poems,  with  a few  original  pieces  in 
Greek,  Italian,  and  German;  the  versions  are  from 
French  and  English  into  Greek— from  Latin,  English, 
and  German  into  Italian— and  from  English  into  Ger- 
man, all  executed  with  surprising  accuracy.  His  ad- 
ministration at  Eton  gave  evidence  of  superior  wisdom 
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and  judgment,  vastly  advancing  the  college  in  classical  I 
pre-eminence.  Sec  A ppleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia , 1862, 
p.  683. 

Hay.  George,  I).I).,  a Scotch  Homan  Catholic 
prelate,  was  born  of  Episcopal  parents,  in  Edinburgh, 
Aug.  24,  1729.  He  was  destined  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  in  the  midst  of  his  studies  he  was  sum- 
moned to  join  the  Highland  army  as  surgeon,  in  1745. 
After  prince  Charles's  defeat,  he  was  kept  three  months 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  then  detained  prisoner  a 
year  in  Ixxidon.  Bv  the  act  of  indemnity  he  was  set 
free.  He  was  received  into  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church,  Dec.  21,  1748,  by  father  John  Seton,  S.  J.,  of 
Garleton,  who  was  on  a mission  in  Edinburgh.  On 
Sept.  10, 1754,  he  entered  the  Scotch  College  at  Rome, 
where  he  completed  his  ecclesiastical  studies  and  was 
ordained  a priest.  He  relumed  to  Scotland  in  1759, 
ami  was  sent  into  Banffshire,  where  lie  labored  for 
eight  years.  In  1769  he  was  made  coadjutor  to  bishop 
Grant,  vicar-apostolic  of  Scotland.  In  1771  he  appeared 
as  an  author,  and  began  that  series  of  doctrinal,  inoral, 
and  devotional  works  which  is  still  popular.  In  1798 
he  received  a second  coadjutor  in  bishop  Cameron,  to 
replace  bishop  Geddes,  deceased.  A few  years  after- 
wards, feeling  his  end  approach,  he  retired  to  the  Sem- 
inary of  Aquhorties,  and  devoted  his  remaining  days  to 
devotion.  He  died  Oct.  15,  1811.  See  (X.  Y.)  Cath. 
Annual,  1880,  p.  75. 

Hay,  Philip  Courtlandt,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Newark,  X.J.,  July  25, 1793.  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton  and  Nassau  colleges;  was 
licensed  by  the  New  Jersey  Presbytery,  at  Paterson,  in 

1820,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Mendham.  Subsequently  he  was  called  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  where  he  labored  faith- 
fully for  twelve  years.  He  died  Dec.  27,  1860.  Sec 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p.  185. 

Hay,  William,  D.D.,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  born 
Feb.  17,  1647,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  re- 
ceived holy  orders  from  bishop  Scongal,  and  was  first 
settled  as  minister  at  Kilconquhar,  in  Fife;  from  here 
he  was  removed  to  Perth,  and  afterwards  consecrated 
bishop  of  Moray  in  1688.  He  died  at  Castlehill,  near 
Inverness,  March  17,  1707.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  155. 

Haycroft,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a distinguished  Eng- 
lish Baptist  minister,  was  bom  near  Exeter,  Feb.  14, 

1821.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Stepney  College,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow;  was  settled  first  at  Saffron, 
then  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol,  where  he  remained 
eighteen  years,  during  which  time  he  attained  to  emi- 
nent distinction  among  the  ministers  of  his  denomina- 
tion in  England.  Resigning  his  pastorate  in  Bristol, 
he  accepted  a call  to  Leicester,  and  died  Feb.  1G,  1873. 
See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1874,  p.  274. 

Haye.  Jean  i»e  la,  a French  Franciscan,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  March  20,  1593.  lie  was  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  court  - preacher  to  queen  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  died  Oct.  15, 1661.  He  edited  the  Biblia 
Magna  (Paris,  1643,  5 vols.) : — Biblia  Maxima  (1660, 
19  vola) : — wrote  Comment,  in  Genesin  (3  vols.  fol.): — 
Apparatus  Entngelicus : — Comment,  in  Apocalyjtsin. 
See  Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum  ; Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  186;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelthrten-Lexi- 
ton,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hay er,  Jean  Nicolas  Hubert,  a French  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Sarrelonis,  June  15, 1708.  He  taught 
theology  and  philosophy  among  the  Hecollets,and  showed 
himself  one  of  the  strongest  defenders  of  the  Church  in 
his  time.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  16, 1780,  leaving,  La 
Spiritualiti  et  r/mmortalite  de  f.l  me  (Paris,  1758) : — j 
Le  Regie  de  la  Eoi  Yengec.  (ibid.  1761)  : — L' A postoliciti 
du  Ministers  de  lEglist  Romaine  (ibid.  1765): — Truitt 
de  r Fxistence  de  LHeu  (ibid.  1774): — La  Charlatanerie 
des  Incridults  (1780).  Sec  Iloefer,  .Votir.  Biog.  Gene-  '■ 
rale,  s.  v. 


Haymanu,  Christoph  (l),  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  15,  1677,  at  Reichen- 
bach,  Saxony.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  died  in  1731. 
His  ascetical  writings  are  enumerated  in  Jdcher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten-Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Haymanu,  Christoph  (2),  a son  of  the  above, 
was  bom  Aug.  15,  1709.  He  died  at  Meissen  in  1783, 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  and  superintendent, 
leaving,  Comm,  de  K\i)p<p  (1746): — Ycrsueh  einer  Hb- 
lischen  Theologie  in  Tubellen  (eod.): — Litteree  Encyelica 
in  1 Epist.  ad  Timolh.  (1753).  Sec  Meusel,  Gelehrtes 
Deutschland ; J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gelthrten- Lexikon,  g.  v. 
(B.l».) 

Haymo  or  Fkvf.ksham.  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  13th 
century,  was  born  at  Fcversham,  Kent,  studied  at  the 
University  of  Paris;  where  Leland  says  he  was  “inter 
Aristotelicos  Aristotelissimus,”  became  a Franciscan, 
served  at  the  Church  of  St.  Denis,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  made  provincial  of  his  order.  His  eminence 
in  counsel  led  to  his  call  to  Rome,  where  he  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Franciscans.  Pits  entitles  him  “specu- 
lum honestatis,”  yet  Bale  makes  him  an  inquisitor  and 
persecutor  in  Greece.  At  the  command  of  pope  Alex- 
ander IV  he  corrected  and  emended  the  Roman  brevia- 
ry. He  died  at  Anagni,  Italy,  where  the  pope  in  per- 
son came  to  visit  him,  in  12G0.  See  Fuller,  B ’otlkies 
of  England  (ed.  Xuttall),  ii,  150. 

Haymo  ok  Hythk,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Hythe,  Kent,  and  made  bishop  of  Rochester  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Edward  IPs  reign,  to  whom  he  was 
confessor.  In  his  native  town  he  founded  a hospital, 
and  enlarged  the  episcopal  palace.  In  his  old  age  be 
resigned  his  bishopric,  lived  on  his  own  estate,  and 
died  about  1355.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Xuttall),  ii,  135. 

Haynes,  J.  A.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  King  and  Queen  County,  Va.,  Dec.  13.  1822.  He 
graduated  from  Columbian  University,  Washington. 
1>.  C.,  in  1843,  was  principal  of  Braington  Academy  fur 
a year,  and  then  entered  upon  a course  of  medical  study, 
receiving  his  degree  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  in  1846.  Relinquishing  his  practice,  he 
entered  the  Christian  ministry,  being  licensed  in  1853, 
and  ordained  in  1857.  For  a time  lie  labored  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Mission  Board,  ami  then  accepted 
an  appointment  as  principal  of  the  Clarke  Female  Sem- 
inary, at  Bonyville,  Va.  Subsequently  he  was  pastor 
of  two  or  three  churches  in  Virginia,  a part  of  the  time 
licing  engaged  in  teaching.  He  diet!  in  January,  188a 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  s.  v.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Haynes,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  educated  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
tutor  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  whom  he  travelled, 
and  who  in  1737  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Hat- 
field, in  Hertfordshire.  In  May,  1747,  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Clothal.  He  died  June  9,  1752.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  p.  270;  Allibonc,  I Ret.  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Hayter,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  became  bish- 
op of  Norwich  in  1749,  bishop  of  London  in  1761,  and 
died  Jan.  9,  1762.  He  published  Occasional  Sermons 
(1732-59).  See  Allibonc,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  .4  «- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Hazar-gaddah.  Tristram  ( Bible  Placet,  p.  20) 
coincides  in  the  location  “ at  Jurrah  or  d-Ghurra,  a 
group  of  ruins  on  a high  marl  peak  with  steep  sides, 
very  near  el-Milb,  on  the  road  to  Beersheba,"  and  so 
Lieut.  Condcr  (Quar.  Statement  of  the  “ PaL  Explor. 
Fund,”  Jan.  1875,  p.  25).  But  more  recently  the  latter 
suggests  ( Tent  IForfc,  ii,  337)  Judeideh,  the  position  of 
which  he  does  not  indicate. 

Hazar-shual.  The  location  of  this  place  at 
Saweh  is  acquiesced  in  by  Tristram  ( Bible  Places,  p. 
20),  Lieut.  Conder  (Quar.  Statement  of  the  “ Pal.  Ex- 
plor. Fund,”  Jan.  1875,  p.  21),  but  not  by  the  latter  finally 
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(Tent  Work,  ii,  337),  nor  by  Trelawney  Saunders  (Map 
of  the  0.  T),  who  with  less  probability  locates  Jeshua 
(Neh.  xi,  26)  there.  It  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance 
Map  as  Khurbet  Saweh,  four  and  a half  miles  north* 
west  of  Tell-Milh,  and  described  in  the  accompanying 
Memoirs  (iii,  409)  as  “a  prominent  hill-top,  crowned 
with  ruins,  consisting  of  foundations  and  heaps  of  stones. 
The  hill  is  surrounded  by  a wall  built  of  large  blocks 
of  flint  conglomerate.  Other  ruins  of  a similar  kind 
exist  in  the  valley  beneath.” 

Hazelius,  Erxest  L.,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  professor, 
was  bom  at  Neusalz,  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  Sept. 
6,  1777.  He  was  educated  at  his  native  place,  Klein- 
wclke,  and  Barby,  studying  theology  at  Neisky  in  a 
Moravian  institution,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
authorities  of  that  Church.  In  1800  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  the  classics  in  the  Moravian  Seminary  at 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  eight  years,  having 
during  that  period  been  appointed  head  teacher  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  theological  department.  Join- 
ing the  Lutheran  Church,  he  taught,  in  1809,  a private 
classical  school,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  united 
congregations  of  New  Germantown,  German  Valley, 
and  Spruce  Run;  also  conducting  a classical  school  at 
New  Germantown.  In  1815  the  Hartwick  Seminary 
went  into  operation,  and  lie  was  appointed  professor  of 
Christian  theology  and  principal  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment. For  fifteen  years  he  served  this  institution,  act- 
ing also  as  pastor  of  the  village  church.  In  1830  he 
became  professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  and 
German  language  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Get- 
tysburg, but  resigned  in  1833  to  take  charge  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  synod  of  South  Carolina, 
holding  that  position  from  Jan.  1, 1834,  until  his  death, 
Feb.  20,  1853.  Among  his  published  writings  are, 
Life  of  Luther: — Life  of  Stilling: — Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, tciih  Annotations : — Materials  for  Catechization  on 
Passages  of  Scripture : — l/istorg  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  L'cafi- 
gelical  Magazine,  published  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  a 
most  accurate  classical  scholar,  and  a very  successful 
teacher.  See  Pennsylvania  College  Book,  1882,  p.  157. 

Hazor.  Of  the  places  thus  simply  designated,  the 
latest  authorities  make  the  following  identifications: 

1.  Hazor  of  Napiitai.i  (Josh,  xi,  1, 10, 11, 13;  xii, 
19;  xix,  36;  Judg.  iv,  2, 17 ; 1 Sam.  xii,  9;  1 Kings  ix, 
15;  2 Kings  xv,  29)  is  identified  by  Grove  (in  Smith's 
Atlas ) with  Tell  JIuraiceh , south-east  of  Kedesh,  and 
by  Trelawnoy  Saunders  (Map  of  the  O.  T.)  with  Khur- 
bet Ilarrah  (evidently  the  same  locality),  which  is  set 
down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  one  and  three  quarter  miles 
north-west  of  Lake  Hulch,  and  described  in  the  accom- 
panying Memoirs  (i,  237)  as  “an  important  ruin  on  a 
hill-top.  There  arc  considerable  remains  of  walls  of 
good-sized  masonry  and  foundations,  with  caves,  and 
two  rock -cut  tombs,  with  loculi.  A few  stones  are 
moulded,  probably  door-posts  or  architraves.  There 
are  a number  of  cisterns.  The  principal  remains  are 
on  the  top  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hilL  A zigzag 
pathway  formerly  led  down  to  the  great  spring  of  ’Ain 
el-Melhiheh.”  This  is  the  location  proposed  by  Wilson 
and  advocated  by  Gu6rin.  Lieut.  Cornier,  on  the  other 
hand,  suggests  (Tent  Work,  ii,  337)  Jladireh,  which 
occurs  in  a Jcbel  and  Merj  of  that  name,  one  and  a half 
miles  west  of  el-Khurcibeh  (Robinson’s  site  for  Hazor),  J 
lying  two  and  a half  miles  south  of  Kedesh,  and  three 
and  a half  west  of  Lake  Hulch. 

Grove  and  Conder,  however,  both  seem  to  distinguish 
two  Hazors  in  the  above  passages,  and  they  locate  the 
second  at  Hazzur,  a rock-cut  tomb  in  Khurbet  Hazireh 
(ten  miles  west  of  Kedesh),  where  are  “ foundations  of 
walls,  built  with  large,  well-dressed  stones,  a few  small 
columns  and  broken  pieces  mixed  up  with  the  ruins; 
eight  rock-cut  cisterns,  one  rock-cut  birkeh  [pool],  and 
two  rock-cut  tombs " (Memoirs,  i,  239 ; comp.  p.  223). 
They  seem,  moreover,  to  identify  thia  with  Ex-jiazor 
XII. — L l 


(q.  v.),  although  there  is  no  spring  there  now,  as  there 
is  at  'Ain  el-Khurbeh,  where  Saunders  locates  the  latter. 
This  last  geographer  places  Edrei  at  Ilazlreh,  but  it 
should  rather  be  identified  with  Khurcibeh,nud  Hnzzftr 
and  Haztrch  will  thus  be  left  to  represent  a single 
Hazor,  as  the  names  respectively  indicate.  En-IIazor 
may  then  be  appropriately  assigned  separately  to  Khur- 
bet J/azur,  half  a mile  north-west  of  a hill  of  the  same 
name,  and  consisting  of  “ heaps  of  stones  and  cisterns  ” 
(Memoirs,  i,  396),  laid  down  five  miles  north-west  of 
Yakftk,  with  several  springs  in  the  vicinity  (’Ain  cl- 
Tahtt,  one  and  a half  miles  west,  sufficiently  copious  to 
supply  three  mills;  and  'Ain  el-Mansftrah  anil  ’Ain  el- 
Diiih,  one  mile  south).  But  the  specific  name,  'A  in 
I/azur,  does  not  occur  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  although 
several  travellers  speak  of  it  here,  and  Tristram  even 
says  (Bible  Places,  p.  273)  “This  is  the  only  Ain-IIa- 
zur.” 

2.  Hazor  of  Bekjamix  after  the  Captivity 
(Neh.  xi,  33)  is  identified  by  Grove  with  Yatur,  near 
Ashdod,  which  is  out  of  the  region  indicated.  It  has 
usually  been  made  the  same  with  Baau-iiazor  (q.  v.), 
which  Conder  and  Saunders  reasonably  locate  at  Tell 
A sur,  four  and  a half  miles  north-east  of  Beitin  (Bethel), 
“ a sacred  place  among  the  peasantry,  though  no  Mu- 
kam  exists.  There  is  a group  of  fine  oaks  on  the  hill- 
top, sacred,  apparently,  to  a certain  Sheik  Hadherah 
(the  pro|>er  Arabic  form  of  Hazor).  The  Rijnl  ol-As&- 
wir,  or  ‘Men  of  ’Asur,’ said  to  be  companions  of  the 
Prophet,  are  also  invoked  by  the  Moslems.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a probable  survival  of  the  ancient  cultus  of 
Baal  on  this  lofty  summit.  Here  Guerin  found  ancient 
cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  and  vaulted  houses  still  stand- 
ing. In  the  middle  of  the  plateau  was  a wely,  dedi- 
cated to  sheik  Hassan,  on  the  site  of  an  old  church, 
now  destroyed,  of  which  some  ruins  remain,  especially 
four  fragments  of  columns  lying  on  great  stabs  which 
were  once  the  pavement  of  the  church ; besides  these  a 
capital,  on  which  was  formerly  sculptured  a cross  of 
square  form  ” (Memoirs,  ii,  371). 

Lieut.  Conder,  however,  suggests  a separate  location 
from  this  for  the  Hazor  of  the  post-exilian  history  at 
llazzur  ( Tent  Work , ii,  119),  one  mile  east  of  Neby 
Samwll ; a ruined  site  (Memoirs,  iii,  43),  four  miles 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  with  tombs,  cisterns,  and 
spring  (’Aiu  Malahah)  adjoining. 

3.  Hazor  of  Jlt>ah  (Josh,  xv,  23)  is  combined  by 
Saunders  with  the  name  following  (contrary  to  the 
Ileb.  text,  which  has  ) disconnective  between)  into  the 
compound  Hazor-Ithnan,  and  located  at  en-Uora,  which 
he  lays  down  a short  distance  south-east  of  Bcersheba. 

Hazor-Hadattah  (Josh,  xv,  25)  is  identified  by 
Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  18)  with  “the  ruins  called 
Hadudah,  a watch-tower  on  the  edge  of  a bluflf  on  the 
high  ground  at  the  head  of  the  Zuweirah  valley,  south- 
west of  the  Dead  Sea.”  This  point  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Ordnance  Map,  but  is  situated  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  el-lludeirah,  with  which  we  have 
identified  the  place,  and  where  Saunders  locates  an  im- 
aginary Ilazor-Kinah  (adopting  the  suggestion  of  Tris- 
tram, Bible  Places,  p.  16)  and  also  Jagur  (q.  v.).  See 
Judah. 

Hea.  One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  As- 
syrian gods,  as  lie  combines  in  his  numerous  titles  the 
attributes  of  several  classic  deities.  His  Accadian  name 
was  En-ki,  or  the  “ I/*rd  of  the  World  ” (earth),  and  his 
Assyrian  name  read  phonetically  Ea  or  Hea.  lie  unites 
in  his  offices  the  attributes  of  Pluto  (Hades),  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  and  of  Hermes  (Wisdom).  Hea,  as  .the 
representative  of  the  Greek  Poseidon,  was  “ Lord  off  the 
Abyss,”  sar  abzu,  and  was  spoken  of  as  Ilea  “who 
dwells  in  the  great  deep."  In  a list  of  hi*  titles  he  is 
called  “Lord  of  the  Madudu  or  Sailors,"  and  it  was  Ilea 
who  taught  Hasis  Arda  how  to  build  the  ark  or  ship 
(elapu)  in  which  he  sailed  over  the  flood.  In  this 
character  of  the  god  of  water  and  ocean  he  was  associ- 
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ated  with  * female  deity,  Bahu,  the  “ Void,”  who  may 
be  identified  with  the  bohu  of  Genesis  i,  2.  Hea  held 
dominion  over  a large  number  of  spirits  who  dwelt  in 
the  abxu,  or  the  deep.  In  the  character  of  the  Greek 
Pluto,  or  lord  of  Hades,  Hea  himself  seldom  figured, 
but  his  consort,  Nin-ki-gal,  the  “ Lady  of  the  Great 
Land,”  appears  very  frequently.  Hea,  as  lord  of  Hades, 
had  the  name  of  Xin-a-zu,  and  his  wife  was  called 
Nin-ki-gal.  But  it  was  in  the  character  of  the  god 
of  wisdom,  the  “god  who  knows  all  things,”  that  Hea 
figured  roost  prominently,  Xin-ni-mi-ki,  “Lord  of  Wis- 
dom,” or,  as  the  Accadian  expressed  it,  the  “ Lord  of  the 
Bright  Eye.”  It  was  Hea  alone  who  could  deliver  man 
from  the  various  spells  and  curses  with  which  the  com- 
plicated system  of  Cbaldsean  magic  beset  him.  He  also 
delivered  Ishtar  from  the  power  of  Nin-ki-gal,  in  the 
legend  of  her  descent  into  Hades.  Hea  had  for  his  fe- 
male consort,  in  his  character  of  “ Lord  of  Wisdom,"  the 
goddess  I)av-kina,  the  female  deification  of  the  earth, 
who  was  probably  only  another  form  of  Nin-ki-gal,  and 
resembles  the  classic  Persephone  or  Proserpine ; though 
perhaps  Nin-ki-gal  and  Dav-kina  may  be  better  identi- 
fied with  Persephone  and  Ceres  (Demetcr),  the  “ Moth- 
er and  Daughter  ” of  the  Greeks. 

Heacock,  Grosvknor  Williams,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8, 1822. 
He  graduated  from  Western  Reserve  College  in  1840, 
and  from  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1843; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Street  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  his  native  city,  Oct.  20,  1845,  and  re- 
tained that  position  until  his  death,  May  G,  1877.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved.  See  Gen.  Cab  of 
A uburn  TkeoL  Sem.  1883,  p.  264. 

Headstone,  a monument  placed  at  the  head  of 
a grave,  as  a memorial  of  the  departed.  Anciently, 
the  cross  in  some  form  or  other  was  invariably  used, 
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fordshire. 
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either  simply,  with  floriated  ends,  within  a circle,  or  in 
some  other  obvious  form.  During  the  15th  century 
the  cruciform  shape  was  displaced  by  other  forms  less 
Christian,  neither  artistic  nor  ornamental. 

Healing.  Touching,  i.  e.  stroking  the  patient's  face 
with  both  hands,  to  remove  the  scrofula,  significantlv 
called  the  king’s  evil,  was  practiced  by  the  kings  of 
France  as  early  as  Clovis  or  Philip  I,  kings  of  Hungary, 
and  English  sovereigns,  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
queen  Anne,  who  touched  Dr.  Johnson.  Bradwardine 
says  that  crowds  resorted  to  the  kings  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  Solemn  prayer  and  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  first  laid  aside  by  James  I,  were  used.  Henry 
II  and  Edward  I practiced  the  touch.  The  ceremonial 
took  place  on  a progress,  on  Good  Friday,  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  at  Michaelmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  in  1683  from  All-Saints’  till  a week  before  Christ- 
mas, and  from  Christmas  till  March  1.  The  first  form 
of  service  was  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL 
The  gospel  (Mark  xvi,  14)  was  read  while  the  king 
laid  on  his  hands,  and  during  another  (John  i,  1),  at  the 
words  “ the  light,”  an  angel,  noble,  or  medal  with  St. 
Michael  stamped  on  it  was  attached  by  a white  ribbon 


round  the  neck  of  the  patient,  who  had  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  his  malady,  signed  by  the  parish  priest 
ami  churchwardens,  and  was  examined  by  the  king’s 
surgeon-in-waiting.  The  faculty  of  healing  was  pop- 
ularly attributed  also  to  the  ninth  son  of  a ninth  son,  or 
the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son. 

Healing-box,  used  for  holding  the  chrism  in  ex- 
treme unction. 

Healing-coin,  a piece  of  money  anciently  given 
by  kings  to  those  persons  who  were  “touched"  for  the 
cure  of  the  king’s  evil.  The  coin  was  pierced  and  worn 
round  the  neck  with  a string  or  ribbon. 

Healing-oil,  the  sacred  unction,  made  of  oil  of 
olives  and  balm,  for  use  in  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction. 

Healing-pyx,  the  box  containing  the  sacred  oil 
for  anointing  the  sick.  See  Pyx. 

Hearing  the  Word  ok  God  is  an  ordinance  of 
divine  appointment  (Korn.  x.  17 ; I’rov.  viii,  4, 5 ; Mark 
iv,  24).  Public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  a part  of 
synagogue  worship  (Acts  xiii,  15;  xv,21),  and  was  the 
practice  of  the  Christians  in  primitive  times.  Under 
the  former  dispensation  there  was  a public  hearing  of 
the  law  at  stated  seasons  (Dcut.  xxxi,  10, 13 ; Neb.  viii, 

2,  3).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  is  a duty  incumbent 
on  us  to  hear,  and,  if  sensible  of  our  ignorance,  we  shall 
also  consider  it  our  privilege.  (1)  As  to  the  manner  of 
hearing,  it  should  be  constantly  (l’rov.  viii,  34 ; James  i, 

24, 25) ; attentively  (Luke  xxi,  48 ; Acts  x,  33 ; Luke  iv, 

20, 22) ; with  reverence  (Psa. Ixxxix,  7) ; with faith  (Hcb. 
iv,  2) ; with  an  endeavor  to  retain  what  we  hear  (Heb.  ii,  • 
1;  Psa.  exix,ll);  with  an  humble, docile  disposition  (Luke 
x,  42) ; with  prayer  (Luke  xviii).  (2)  The  advantage* 
of  hearing  are  information  (2  Tim.  iii,  16) ; ccnrietkm 
(1  Cor.  xiv,  24, 25 ; Acta  ii) ; conversion  (Psa.  si,  7 ; Acta 
iv,  4) ; confirmation  (Acts  xiv,  22 ; xvi,  5) ; consob.it  torn 
(PhiL  i.  25;  1st.  xl,  1,  2;  xxxv,  3,  4). — Henderson's 
Buck,  Did.  of  Theol.  a.  v.  See  Preachisg. 

Heart-burial.  The  heart  was  often  buried  apart 
from  the  body  in  the  place  it  loved  well  in  life,  as  De- 
vorgilla  founded  Sweet  Heart  Abbey  in  memory  of  the 
heart-burial  of  her  husband.  Richard  I s heart  was 
buried  at  Rouen.  Robert  Bruce  desired  his  heart  to  be 
taken  to  the  Holy  Land  in  lieu  of  bis  pilgrimage,  and 
lord  James  Douglas  carried  it  round  his  neck  in  a silver 
case,  hung  by  a silken  cord.  He  threw  it  forward  in 
advance  of  his  men  at  the  great  battle  of  Salano,  and 
covered  it  with  his  body. 

Heath,  Nicholas,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in 
London,  and  educated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge. 
He  became  successively  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  bishop 
of  Rochester  (1540),  of  Worcester  (1554),  archbishop  of 
York  (1565),  and  chancellor  of  England  under  the  reign 
of  Mary,  He  was  deprived  of  his  offices  because  he  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  under  Elizabeth, 
and  died  at  Cobham  in  1560.  See  lloefer,  .Your.  Itiog. 
GineraU , s.  v. 

Hebdomadarii,  a name  anciently  applied  to 
monks  from  their  weekly  service. 

HebdSrnas  Magcta  (the  great  tree an  appella- 
tion given  anciently  to  the  week  before  Easter,  which 
was  observed  with  great  solemnity.  The  use  of  this 
term  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Chrysostom:  “It  was 
called  the  great  week,  not  because  it  consisted  of  longer 
days  or  more  in  number  than  other  weeks,  but  because 
at  this  time  great  things  were  wrought  for  us  by  oar 
Lord.  For  in  this  week  the  ancient  tyranny  of  the 
devil  was  dissolved,  death  was  extinct,  the  strong  man 
was  bound,  his  goods  were  spoiled,  sin  was  abolished, 
the  curse  was  destroyed,  paradise  was  opened,  heaven 
became  accessible,  men  and  angels  were  joined  togeth- 
er, the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken  dowu,  the 
barriers  were  taken  out  of  the  way,  the  God  of  peace 
made  peace  between  things  in  heaven  and  things  on 
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earth.”  See  Chrysostom,  Horn.  in  Ptal.  cxlv.  sice  de 
Hebdomad*  Magna ; Bingham,  A ntiq.  bk.  xxi,  chap,  i, 
sec.  24. 

Hebdfimd  ( ijicopij , the  seventh  day  of  the  month), 
a festival  observed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  honor  of 
Apollo,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  month,  because  one 
of  them  was  the  birthday  of  that  god.  The  chief  place 
of  these  observances  was  Athens.  Hymns  were  sung 
to  Apollo,  and  the  people  walked  in  procession,  carrying 
sprigs  of  laurel  in  their  hands. 

Hebd,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  goddess  of  youth  and  loveliness. 

She  is  often  con- 
founded with  Hygea 
or  the  goddess  of 
health,  but  the  latter 
may  be  recognised 
by  her  long,  modest 
dress;  Hebe,  on  the 
contrary',  appears 
with  a light  apron, 
and  half  naked.  Not 
seldom  the  eagle  of 
Jupiter  is  found  at 
her  side.  She  was 
married  to  Hercules, 
and  bore  him  two 
sons,  Alcxiares  and 
Anicetus.  Although 
she  was  a daughter 
of  the  supreme  dei- 
Fignre  of  Hebe.  (From  an  an-  ties,  she  appears  in 
dent  gem.)  a 8ubordinate  rela- 

tion, for  she  not  only  serves  all  gods  at  the  tnblc,  but 
harnessed  the  horses  of  Juno,  when  the  latter  advanced 
with  Minerva  against  the  Trojans. 

Hebenstreit,  Johann  Christian,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  April  27,  1686.  He 
studied  at  Lcipsic,  and  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer there  in  1715.  In  1731  he  was  professor  of  He- 
brew, in  1732  doctor  of  divinity,  in  1740  professor  of 
theology,  and  died  Dec.  6,  1756,  leaving,  be  (3aic\oic 
ad  JUustr.  Ezech.  riii,  17  (Leipsic,  1713): — He  Judao 
Roma  Exule , ex  Actor,  xir,  1 sq.  (ibid.  1714) : — I)e  Ser- 
tis  Coneicalibits  ad  Ezech.  viii,  6 (ibid,  eod.) : — He  Pen- 
tecoste  Veter um  (ibid.  1715): — Hiss,  i-ix  in  Prophetam 
Malachiam  (ibid.  1731-40) : — He  Maacha,  a Regia  Re- 
mota,  ad  1 Reg.  xc,  13  (ibid.  1734) : — I)e  Hiscrepantia  et 
Const  ruu  Psalm*  xriii  et  2 Sam.  xrii,  38  (ibid.  1736) : — 
l>e  Ossibus  Regis  Edom  Combustis,  Amos  xi,  8 (ibid, 
eod.) : — De  Pane  Super  Aquam  Mittendo,  Coheleth  xi,  1 
(ibid.  1737) : — De  Es.  Ixiii , 19  non  Dicellendo  a Sequent* 
Capite  (ibid,  cod.) : — De  Erigendis  Capitibus  in  A drentu 
Mtssice , od  Ps.  xxiv,  9 sq.  (ibid.  1741): — De  Sabbat  ho 
ante  Mosaicam  Legem  Existent e (ibid.  1748) : — De  Elia- 
kimo,  Christ*  Typo,  Ps.  xxii,  15;  A jwc.  Hi,  6 (ibid,  eod.) : 
— Problema  Exegetica  ad  A poc.  ii,  4 : — Quit  l sit  t)  ay  am) 
17  j rptbrt)  ab  Angelo  Ephesino  Omissaf  (ibid.  1750): — 
De  Nomine  Christi  aprfv,  Apoc.  iii,  14  (ibid.  1751) : — De 
Salomonis  Idololatria  ad  1 Reg.  x,  4-8  (ibid.  1755).  See 
Doting,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschbmds,  8.  v. ; 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  231, 618;  Jocher,  Alt- 
gtmeines  Gelehrten- Lexikott,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hebenstreit,  Johann  Friedrich,  a German 
theologian,  son  of  Johann  Paul,  was  doctor  of  theology 
at  Leipsic  in  1726,  and  died  superintendent  at  Butt- 
stadt,  Thuringia,  between  1760  and  1770.  He  wrote, 
De  Magorum  Messiam  Exosculantium  Nomine,  Patria 
et  Statu  (.Jena,  1709) : — De  Juda  Ischarioth  (Witten- 
berg, 1712):  — Schediasma  llistorico-  Philologicum  de 
Variis  Christianorum  Nominibus  (1713):  — De  k a\ty 
trrpartutrtfi  sets  Episcopo  Milite  (Leipsic,  1726): — De 
Hostibus  Ka\ov  orparuorov  (eod.): — De  Hares*  Car- 
pocratianorum  (1712).  Sec  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
Uhrten-LexH-on,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  567,  640.  (B.  P.) 


Hebenstreit,  Johann  Paul,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  June  25, 1664,  at  Ncustadt- 
on-thc-Orla.  He  studied  at  Jena,  where  he  also  com- 
menced his  academical  career.  In  1697  tho  university 
at  Altdorf  honored  him  with  the  doctorate  of  divinity, 
and  in  1710  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Jena.  He 
died  May  6,  1718,  leaving,  Theologia  Nuturulis  (Jena, 
1693):  — De  Theologis  Multiplies  Calumnia  Appetitis 
(eod.): — De  Prcedestinatione : — De  Epiphanies  et  Epi- 
phaniis: — De  Sponso  in  Nvptiis  Canoe  Galilaa: — De 
Eremitis  seu  Anachoretis :—De  Joharme  ErentUa: — De 
A ugustana  Confessionis  Nomine  et  Causis: — De  Canoni- 
bus,  ut  Vttlgo  Dicuntur,  A postolicis  (1695) :— De  Theo- 
logice  Exegetica  Natura  et  Constitutions: — De  Theologia 
Exegetica  Fine: — De  Scriptura  S.  Sensu  (1697): — De 
Summit  Scriptura  Sacra  A uctoritate : — De  Peccato 
Originali  (1698):  —Systema  Theologicum  (1707):— De 
Duarum  Christi  Nuturarum  Communications  (1710). 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  G eleh rten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hebrew  Language.  The  central  position  which 
this  “sacred  tongue”  occupies  in  Biblical  literature  justi- 
fies us  in  supplementing  the  article  in  voliv  by  a some- 
what detailed  exposition  of  me  of  its  leading  lexical 
and  grammatical  |>eculiarities,  and  in  doing  so  we  take 
the  occasion  to  call  attention  to  some  features  and  lin- 
guistic principles  not  usually  apprehended.  These  il- 
lustrate the  natural  simplicity  no  less  than  the  profound 
philosophy  of  the  language. 

1.  Root  Meanings. — 1.  It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  verbs  are  the  only  primitives  in  Hebrew,  and  hence 
the  lexicons  have  constantly  referred  all  words  to  some 
verbal  root.  But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  analogy 

1 and  more  consonant  with  fact  to  admit  a few  primi- 
tive nouns,  such  as  3K, father;  HX,  brother;  B??,  wa- 
fer, etc.  Accordingly  we  find  Hri”  scarcely  used,  ex- 
cept in  Iliph.  as  a denominative  from  T),  hand,  in  the 
sense  of  stretching  out  the  hand,  e.  g.  in  prayer  or  praise. 

2.  A more  important  fact,  admitted  by  most  lexicog- 
raphers, and  denied  of  late  by  only  a few  scholars,*  is 
that  all  the  roots  primarily  seem  to  designate  some 
physical  act  or  condition,  appreciable  by  the  senses. 
This  may  be  true  of  other  languages,  in  the  primitive 
forms,  but  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew. 
Not  only  were  the  people  who  used  it  a constitutionally 
poetic  race,  affected  by  and  reflecting  every  shadow  of 
the  imagination,  but  their  originally  nomadic  habits 
made  them  keenly  sensitive  to  every  accident  and  in- 
fluence of  Bedawln  life.  They  had  specific  terms  for 
pitching  and  striking  their  tents  (H5H  and  2D3,  re- 
spectively), for  turning  out  of  the  road  to  stop  at  a 
house  ("^S),  and  lodging  over  night  (*p^),  etc.  They 
were  on  the  constant  lookout  for  an  enemy  (HEX),  and 
they  had  a term  for  one  of  a hostile  tribe  (3?X  ns  op- 
posed to  B^),  in  distinction  from  personal  enmity 
(X5i3)  or  individual  opposition  (“HX)  The  nice  shades 
of  climactic  signification,  which  are  very  imperfectly 
developed  even  in  the  best  Hebrew  lexicons,  arc  shown 
with  graphic  clearness  in  terms  for  anger:  513X,  to 
breathe  hard  with  the  first  excitement;  H'in,  to  glow 
with  the  rising  passion;  HBH,  the  jlush  of  the  hot 
blood;  S?T,  to  froth  with  intense  fury,  etc.  Attention 
to  the  ostensible  sign  of  a root  will  enable  us  to  note 
the  stejw  of  transition  from  a primitive  to  a derivative 
signification : c.  g.  H3H,  to  mutter  to  one’s  self  in  a brown 

* Wo  look  with  some  distrust  upon  the  fashion,  preva- 
lent iu  certain  quarters,  of  seeking  Hebrew  etymons  lu 
the  radicals  found  among  the  cuneiform  disclosures.  The 
dialects  of  the  Assyrian,  “ Accadlan,"  and  early  Babylon- 
ian are  yet  in  too  crude  a state  of  classification  and  in- 
vestigation to  bear  out  much  reliance  upon  them  for  such 
purposes,  and  it  is  doubtful  If  they  ever  will  be  largely 
available  for  trustworthy  comparison,  except  iu  a very 
general  manner,  and  for  obscure  roots. 
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study ; hence  to  murmur  in  grudge,  or  meditate  with 
pleasure.  The  constant  usage  of  terms  in  a figurative 
sense,  with  an  eye  to  their  literal  import,  makes  every 
word  and  phrase  a picture,  and  renders  even  the  prosiest 
utterances  highly  poetical. 

8.  Hebrew  synonym*,  as  thus  appears,  have  received 
less  attention  than  they  deserve.  The  lexicographers, 
especially  Gesenius,  have  occasionally  traced  distinctions 
in  the  use  of  words,  and  have  freely  compared  many  cog- 
nate roots,  resolving  most  of  them  to  certain  supposed 
essential  ideas, but  this  last  has  helped  very  little  towards 
a practical  discrimination  of  their  real  meaning  and  prev- 
alent application,  and  no  general  system  of  comparing 
verbs  closely  resembling  each  other  has  been  instituted. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  Hebrew,  as  in  all  other  primitive 
languages,  real  synonyms  arc  very  rare,  and  in  no  other 
tongue,  perhaps,  are  terms  more  distinctively  employed, 
especially  in  the  physical  relations  of  life,  however 
vaguely  they  may  often  have  to  be  construed  in  their 
figurative  and  metaphysical  applications.  For  exam- 
ple, the  words  relating  to  the  senses  are  nicely  corre- 
lated to  each  other,  and  finely  shaded  off  in  compara- 
tive strength.  Thus  3323  is  to  hear  simply,  the  sound 
entering  one’s  ears  whether  he  will  or  not.  But  H33 
is  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  heard,  as  by  look  or  gest- 
ure ; hence  to  answer , as  expected  of  one  giving  heed 
to  another ; and  finally  to  sjieak,  i.  e.  in  reply  to  words  or 
thoughts  merely  implied.  Still  advancing,  ‘pjxn,  a 
denominative  from  *tX,  the  ear  (probably  a primitive, 
for  the  root  *|TX  docs  not  occur),  is  to  give  ear,  L e.  turn 
the  ear  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  or  listen,  but  not 
very  intently.  Finally,  2,,w,j?rt  is  to  prick  up  the  ears, 
i.  c.  use  the  hand  for  increasing  the  volume  of  sound,  or 
hearken  earnestly.  So  likewise  HSO  is  to  see  simply, 
without  any  special  effort,  ictiv ; but  rttn  is  to  behold, 
or  gaze  intently  at  some  striking  object,  as  in  a vision, 
oputt/  or  ituipiuj ; and  13 "'SH  is  to  look  at  closely,  for 
the  purpose  of  scrutiny  or  discovery,  asoirtui ; while 
other  terms  are  of  special  and  narrow  import,  as  “"'P  -H. 
to  cine,  i.  e.  bring  into  the  field  of  vision ; *1523,  to  jwep, 
as  from  a lurking-place;  MBS,  to  watch,  as  an  enemy. 
In  addressing,  X*|5  is  simply  to  call  out  the  name  of  a 
person  S|>okcn  to  or  of ; while  “VC5t  is  to  say  something, 
the  words  being  added ; and  is  to  speak,  the  lan- 
guage not  being  given ; but  3523  is  to  halloo,  or  cry  out 
for  help ; p32  (less  strongly,  p3 T)  to  shriek  from  dis- 
tress or  danger;  p!X  to  yroan  in  pain  or  sorrow;  and 
55“  merely  to  talk  loud,  out  of  folly  or  (I’icl)  in  praise. 
Among  pleasant  emotions  rrato  is  to  be  glad  simply,  as 
evinced  by  a quiet  and  satisfied  demeanor;  but  T^3  or 
)'53  is  to  exult  with  demonstrative  expressions;  and 
*|3^i  to  triumph  with  shouts  of  joy.  Among  unpleasant 
emotions  is  to  fear,  simply  in  a general  sense ; but 
bns  is  to  palpitate  with  sudden  alarm  (Xiph.  to  be 
^aniostricken) ; “)"C  is  to  be  frightened  by  some  object 
of  terror;  is  to  dread  an  impending  cause  of  anx- 
iety ; *!*in  to  shudder  on  the  surface ; *15 *5  to  quake  in 
the  interior;  while  and  S*'!!  are  merely  to  sjnn 
round  under  the  influence  of  any  violent  feeling,  wheth- 
er cringing  through  fear,  writhing  in  pain,  or  jumping 
for  joy  (especially  the  former  word).  ^233  is  to  be 
weak  in  the  ankles,  hence,  to  totter,  stumble,  etc. ; but 
3*3  is  to  bend  the  knees,  hence,  to  bow  or  fall;  while 
is  to  crouch  on  the  haunches,  like  an  animal  in  re- 
pose. For  terms  denoting  forever,  there  is  S^!3,  the 
vanishing  point,  whether  forward  or  backward;  hence 
time  out  of  mind,  everlastingly ; *13,  the  terminus,  a 
fixed  point  beyond  which  one  cannot  pass;  and  1*13!. 


the  goal  or  shining  mark  set  up  as  far  ahead  as  one  can 
well  sec;  while  *P2Pl  simply  denotes  continuity.  Of 
negatives  there  is  6<b,  not,  the  direct  denial,  on* ; bit, 
far  from  it,  the  softer  or  deprecative  disclaimer,  urj; 
■pX,  by  no  means,  the  peremptory  exclusive;  and  52, 
not  at  all,  the  absolute  contradiction,  ov  pi),  ornnino.  So 
! in  meteorology,  23  is  a misty  scud-cloud,  so  called  from 
obscuring  the  landscape;  *(13  is  a black  thunder-cloud, 
so  called  from  veiling  the  heavens ; and  pH2?  “ * light 
tierce-cloud,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  dust  dif- 
fused in  the  sky.  In  brigandage  2^K13  is  an  ambush 
for  a surprise;  while  ripO  is  a covert  for  security; 
X2H2  a hilling -place  fur  secrecy;  and  T|b  or  H33 
merely  a lair  of  wild  beast,  as  screened  by  interlaced 
] twigs.  In  orography  and  geography  generally,  Hebrew 
words  are  used  with  great  precision.  See  Topograph- 
ical Terms. 

II.  Vocalisation.  — Syllabification  is  very  simple  in 
Hebrew,  as  the  letters  (all  regarded  as  consonants)  arc 
the  basis  of  articulation,  and  each  (with  the  frequent 
exception  of  the  quiescents)  has  its  own  vowel  (ex- 

! pressed  or  implied)  following.  The  pronunciation,  in- 
I deed,  is  not  certain,  as  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a living 
i tongue  after  the  Babylonian  exile;  but  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  probably  survive  in  the  cognate  Oriental 
languages,  especially  the  Arabic,  and  the  vowels  sup- 
plied by  the  Masoretes  doubtless  represent  those  tradi- 
tionally handed  down  to  their  own  times.  The  latter 
form  an  ingenious  and  apparently  complicated  but 
really  simple  and  natural  series,  of  which  the  written 
signs  are  sufficiently  distinct  and  philosophical. 

The  intricate  chain  of  vowel-changes  arising  in  de- 
clension is  remarkable  for  its  strict  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  euphony  is  its  fundament- 
al principle.  The  tone  usually  rests  on  the  final  syl- 
lable, as  being  in  general  the  most  significant  of  gram- 
matical relations,  and  hence  an  increment,  as  carrying 
the  accent,  has  a constant  tendency  to  shorten  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  word.  The  oblique  forms  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  including  the  suffixed  pronouns,  are  thus  lit- 
erally constructed,  and  the  balance  is  preserved  by  ab- 
breviating the  beginning.  In  this  system  two  features 
are  of  prime  and  universal  influence,  namely,  the  semi- 
, vocal  character  of  the  gutturals  (inducing  a series  of 
peculiarities  in  their  pointing),  and  the  necessity  of  the 
tone  for  cither  a long  closed  or  a short  open  syllable. 
By  observing  the  effect  of  these  principles  and  a few 
conventional  form-signs,  the  grammar  is  wonderfully 
simplified  and  clarified. 

III.  Doctrine  of  the  so-called  “Tenses” — 1.  The 
“ Prater”  and  the  **  Future.”  These  are  now  well  un- 
derstood not  to  denote  primarily  time,  hut  some  other 
less  palpable  relation.  The  absence  of  a present  tense 
is,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  really  logical,  for  the 
present  moment  is  but  the  dividing  line  between  the 
past  and  the  future,  and  shifts  its  position  every  instant. 
Kw  aid  suggested  the  names  “ Perfect  ” and  u Imperfect  * 
in  lieu  of  Pneter  and  Future,  maintaining  that  the  for- 
mer denotes  a completed  act,  and  the  latter  an  inchoate  ,- 
and  some  later  grammarians,  including  Driver,  in  his 
ingenious  monograph  on  the  subject,  have  hastily  adopt- 
ed this  nomenclature.  But  besides  the  inexactness  of 
these  terms  in  themselves,  and  the  liability  of  con- 
founding such  a use  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
tenses  in  English,  and  still  more  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  essentially  erroneous.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases,  these  two  verb-forms  in- 
disputably designate  the  two  relations  of  time,  anterior 
and  posterior:  and  the  consummation  or  incipiency  of 
the  act  or  state  is  comparative!}*  rare  as  an  important 
shade  of  the  thought  In  very  many,  indeed,  a major- 
ity of  cases,  such  a rendering  would  be  absurd.  For 
example,  that  remarkable  and  pregnant  announcement 
by  Jehovah  of  bis  divine  self- existence,  *C!<  n*rix 
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rrnx,  I will  be  what  I will  be  (A.  V.  “I  am  that  I am,” 
Exodl  iii,  14),  becomes  the  flattest  nonsense  if  translated 
“ I begin  to  be  what  I begin  to  be.”  Surely  this  can- 
not be  the  essential  conception  of  the  tense-form  in 
question.  The  true  distinction  is  rather  that  the  Pneter 
marks  an  act  or  state  as  a matter  of fact,  or  something 
intended  to  be  stated  as  such,  while  the  Future  denotes 
a conception,  or  something  meant  to  be  so  stated.  They 
are  respectively  the  objective  and  the  subjective  points 
of  view,  the  actual  and  the  imaginary,  the  absolute  and 
the  conditional,  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive,  the 
independent  and  the  relative.  Out  of  this  fundamental 
distinction  grow  all  the  subordinate  ones,  especially  the 
past,  as  representing  the  only  real  facts,  and  the  future, 
as  being  yet  but  a fancy.  A completed  act  or  state,  as 
un  fait  accompli , of  course  thus  comes  in  naturally  un- 
der the  Prater,  and  an  inchoate  one,  ns  vet  conceptual 
in  part,  falls  appropriately  under  the  Future.  The  use 
of  either  as  “a  customary  Present"  is  but  a device  of 
grammarians  in  order  to  bring  tlicm  into  accord  with 
the  vague  signification  of  that  tense  in  other  languages, 
especially  the  English.  Continued  or  permanent  ac- 
tion or  condition  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  parti- 
ciple, which  is  in  itself  always  timeless.  When  a proph- 
et expresses  his  vaticinations  in  the  Prater  (as  notably 
in  Isa.  liii),  his  conceptions  become  to  him  realities,  and 
he  states  the  future  as  if  it  were  already  a fact.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  a historian  uses  the  Future  for  his 
narrations  (which  less  frequently  occurs),  he  means 
thereby  to  mark  the  events  as  viewed  in  a subordinate 
relation  either  to  his  own  mind  (optative)  or  to  some 
other  events  (subjunctive).  The  term  there- 

fore, in  the  above  passage,  indicates  God's  revealed  at- 
tributes and  character  as  a theme  of  human  apprehen- 
sion, while  rtirp  signifies  his  simple  self-existence.  The 
repetition  “I  conceive  myself  to  be  what  I conceive 
myself  to  be,”  or  “I  am  conceived  to  be  what  I am 
conceived  to  be,"  would  then,  like  Pilate’s  phrase, 
u What  I have  written  I have  written,"  express  the 
permanence  and  truthfulness  of  that  conception.  God’s 
absolute  essence  is  objectively  incommunicable. 

It  would  be  easy  to  exemplify  the  distinction  of  the 
independent  and  the  qualified,  as  represented  by  the  two 
so-called  “ tenses”  respectively.  Thus,  to  take  the  first 
instances  in  Genesis:  (>»2)  is  not  the  mere  cop- 

ula, but  emphasizes  the  fact  of  a change  having  taken 
place  in  the  earth ; whertas  FPPP  and  TIGS?  (ii,  6), 
express  the  idea  that  no  growth  had  yet  been  visible 
or  observed ; and  and  (ii,  fi)  denote  the 

appearance  of  a mist,  which  answered  these  purposes. 
So  we  may  render  fPlTI  “PB?  (ii,  10),  “was  divided 
as  it  were,  so  as  to  form ‘CCSr?  (ii,  25),  lifelt  no 
shame  of  themselves  mutually.”  Very  often  in  poetry 
the  same  thought  is  expressed  in  the  successive  hemi- 
stichs  in  these  two  forms  successively,  for  the  sake  of 
variety;  first  objectively  or  absolutely,  and  then  sub- 
jectively or  relatively;  or  vice  versa.  The  convenient 
subterfuge  of  employing  the  present  tense  in  English 
to  render  these  obliterates  the  nice  shade  of  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  original,  and  largely  destroys  its  beau- 
ty and  effect.  A slight  paraphrase  is  needed  to  bring 
out  the  delicate  turn  of  thought.  Generally  some  form 
of  the  Subjunctive  or  Potential  will  suffice  to  reproduce 
the  graphic  power  of  the  Future.  Rut  in  many  (if  not 
most)  cases  a real  difference  is  intended.  Thus  HjrP 
(Psa.  i,  2)  denotes  an  interior  characteristic  of  the  saint, 
whereas  the  preceding  Praters  refer  to  his  outward  de- 
portment. So  even  in  Psa.  ii,  1,  2,  siCjP  and  TIG'!*' 
state  the  violence  of  the  wicked  as  an  act,  and  the  par- 
allel Futures  as  of  purpose. 

2.  u Paragogic”  and  “ Apocopate"  Forms.  — The 
most  important  of  the  additions  included  under  the 
former  of  these  terms  is  the  appended  to  verbs 


(sometimes  likewise  to  nouns)  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longing their  sound,  and  thus  naturally  increasing  their 
emphasis.  With  the  Prater  this  is  chiefly  limited  to 
the  third  person,  ns  this  alone  is  truly  objective.  With 
the  Future,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  appropriate  in 
the  first  and  second  persons,  giving  the  former  an  earn- 
est or  thorough  significance,  and  softening  the  latter 
into  a beseeching  tone,  an  effect  likewise  produced  when 
used  with  the  Imperative. 

Apocopation  consists  in  throwing  off  in  the  Future 
and  Imperative  the  loosely  cemented  n final  of  verbs, 
and  in  dropping  ont  the  ■*  characteristic  of  Hiphil.  It 
imparts  a curt  or  peremptory  stress  to  the  shortened 
form,  and  thus  serves  to  distinguish  the  jussive  from 
the  predictive  use  of  the  third  person  Future.  The  ten- 
dency to  apocopation  with  “ vav  convcrsive”  in  the 
Future  arises  from  its  bringing  the  tone  forward,  in 
consequence  of  the  close  connection  with  the  preceding 
context,  and  especially,  it  would  seem,  on  account  of  the 
particle,  which  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  that  form 
appears  to  have  originally  included. 

3.  “ Vav  Conversive .” — This  peculiarity,  which  the 
Hebrew  alone  of  all  the  Shcmitic  tongues  exhibits,  has 
been  a sore  puzzle  to  linguists,  and  only  in  recent  times 
has  received  an  intelligible  explanation.  It  will  serve 
as  a crucial  test  of  the  foregoing  theory  of  the  tense- 
meanings.  Its  most  usual  and  decided  form,  namely, 
with  the  Future,  demands  our  first  attention.  The  fact 
that  in  this  case  the  vav  is  pointed  with  Pattach  and  the 
Dagesh  shows  the  assimilation  of  some  older  consonant ; 
in  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  originally  some  parti- 
cle like  an  adverb  more  closely  pointing  the  sequence 
than  the  simple  “vav  conjunctive”  would  have  done, 
very  much  like  the  puerile  phrase  of  simple  story-tell- 
ers, who  string  each  incident  to  the  preceding  by  “ and 
then.”  The  Hebrew  historian  sets  out  with  a genuine 
Prater  (either  expressed  or  implied),  to  indicate  that 
he  is  stating  matters  of  fact,  but  he  continues  his  nar- 
rative with  “vav  convcrsive”  and  a Future  to  denote 
a consecutive  series,  the  latter  members  of  which  he 
conceives  and  represents  as  depending  upon  the  others. 
It  is  this  dependent  and  conceptual  relation  that  re- 
quires a Future.  The  incidents  are  all  facts  (as  the 
particle  implied  in  the  pointing  intimates),  but  not  iso- 
lated or  independent  facts.  They  may  or  they  may  not 
be  logically  or  causally  connected,  but  they  are  viewed 
by  the  writer  as  historically  following  each  other,  and 
he  designedly  overlooks  anything  between  them.  Af- 
ter completing  such  a series,  more  or  less  extended,  the 
writer  begins  a fresh  series  with  another  Prater,  and 
continues  it  for  awhile  with  “vav  convcrsive"  again. 
The  whole  history  is  thus  divided  off  in  a kind  of  para- 
graph style,  and  the  close  continuity  of  the  subordinate 
statements  is  maintained  in  each  paragraph.  If  lie  had 
used  Praters  with  or  without  “vav  connective’’  through- 
out, the  incidents  would  have  been  merely  the  disjecta 
inembru  of  history,  without  any  positive  bond  of  unity. 
The  style  would  have  been,  as  we  say,  comparatively 
incoherent. 

The  explanation  of  “ vav  convcrsive ’’  with  the  Pra- 
ter is  more  difficult.  From  the  absence  of  nny  special 
pointing,  and  the  less  frequency  of  its  use,  we  are  en- 
titled to  infer  its  comparative  unimportance.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  be  a kind  of  imitation , by  way  of  converse, 
of  the  “vav  convcrsive”  of  the  Future.  A writer  sets 
out  with  a Future  (in  form  or  effect),  and  continues  the 
conceptual  scries  by  the  Prater  to  indicate  that  he  has 
now  mentally  tramqiortcd  himself  into  the  region  of 
fancy,  and  is  describing  things  from  that  vivid  impres- 
sion. It  thus  resembles  the  “ historic  present”  of  many 
languages,  in  which  a narrator  views  the  scenes  re- 
counted as  if  actually  taking  place  under  his  eye. 

It  can  now  be  readily  seen,  in  the  light  of  the  above 
explanation  of  these  two  “tenses,”  how  in  poetical  pas- 
sages (and  all  Hebrew  is  more  or  less  poetical),  the 
Prater  and  the  Future  (cither  simple  or  transformed  by 
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rar)  may  often  be  beautifully  interchanged,  according 
as  the  writer,  for  variety’s  sake,  wishes  to  represent  the 
same  scene  in  adjoining  bemistichs  as  either  actual  or 
conceptual;  and  this  closer  or  more  loose  method  of 
consecution,  by  means  of  simple  vav  or  vav  conversice, 
gives  him  a wider  and  nicer  play  of  conception  and 
expression.  These  are  among  the  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  transfer  to  a 
version.  For  example,  David  says  (Psa.  iii,  6),  “ To 
Jehovah  should  I call  [as  I often  have  done], 

then  he  has  heard  me  L e.  in  plain  prose, 

Whenever  1 call  he  hears  me,  but  in  poetic  fervor, 
When  I think  of  myself  as  calling,  I immediately  know 
myself  as  heard. 

IV.  .1  yglulinatice  Modes  of  Declension  and  Construe-  , 
(ion. — 1.  By  Prefixes. — Of  these  3,  M,  1,  3,  and  5 arc 
strictly  inseparable,  but  like  3 and  i3,  they  probably 
represent  original  particles,  as  the  Arabic  article  el- 
(which  assimilates,  as  by  a Dagesh,  with  the  “solar  let- 
ters”) indicates.  Whether  the  characteristic  3 of 
Niphal,  and  the  Pt  of  its  infinitive  as  well  as  of  Iliphil, 
Hophal,  etc.,  had  a similar  origin  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  p reforms tives  of  the  Future  may  be  more  readily 
traced  to  the  full  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

2.  By  Sufformatiees  and  Affixes. — The  personal  end- 
ings of  the  tenses,  as  well  as  the  suffixes,  are  clearly 
fragments,  somewhat  modified,  of  the  pronouns  which 
they  represent.  The  Tl  directive  is  probably  an  en- 
clitic fragment  of  the  article  as  a demonstrative.  The 
feminine  ending  Ft  was  a softened  form,  like  PI  pnra- 
gogic.  The  old  constructive  termination  of  masculine 
nouns  was  for  both  numbers,  and  the  dual  and  plural  j 
absolute  were  intensive  additions,  like  the  decimal  in- 
crease of  the  cardinal  numbers.  The  frequent  inter- 
change of  gender  in  the  plural  (notably  in  E"C3,  r*3X, 
etc.)  proves  that  this  was  a later  or  comparatively  un- 
important variation.  The  feminine,  as  the  weaker,  j 
takes  the  place  of  the  neuter  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  ex- 
press the  abstract. 

3.  By  Juxtajtosition. — Here  we  may  enumerate  three 
classes  of  amalgamation : (a)  con>iwunds,  which  are 
rare  in  Hebrew,  except  in  proper  names,  and  in  cases 
of  union  by  Makkcph  (corresponding  to  our  hyjthen 
only  in  removing  the  principal  tone) ; (b)  ellipsis,  by 
which  connecting  particles  are  dropped  as  unnecessary, 
especially  in  the  terse  style  of  poetry:  and  (c)  infer-, 
change  of  the  various  parts  of  speech,  which,  as  in  Eng- 
lish, allows  nouns,  particles,  etc.,  to  be  freely  used  as 
adjectives,  adverbs,  etc.,  and  conversely. 

V.  Emphatic  Position  of  Words. — Here  the  natural  | 
order,  in  contradistinction  from  the  artificial  arrange-  j 
ment  of  the  Latiu,  and  the  purely  grammatical  of  the 
English,  prevails.  As  with  foreigners  and  children  > 
speaking  a new  language,  the  most  important  words 
come  lirst  (of  course,  after  connectives,  negatives,  inter-  \ 
rogatives,  etc.,  which  qualify  the  whole  clause).  Hence  ' 
the  predicate,  as  being  of  greater  extension,  precedes, 
and  the  subject  or  the  adjective,  which  are  but  an  acci- 
dent of  the  verb  or  the  noun,  follows;  except  when  ; 
special  emphasis  requires  a different  position,  or  when  ! 
poetry  in  the  parallel  hemistichs  calls  for  a pleasing  va- 
riety. In  this  respect  the  Hebrew  more  closely  resem-  | 
bles  the  Greek,  which  often  resorts  to  the  same  expedient 
of  emphasizing  by  a position  near  the  heail  of  the  clause. ' 
like  our  “nominative  independent.”  These  nice  shades 
of  emphasis  are  difficult  to  render  smoothly  and  ade-  ; 
quately,  but  it  might  be  done  far  more  accurately  than  ! 
in  our  Authorized  Version,  which  is  habitually  negli- : 
gent  in  this  respect.  For  the  prosodiac  arrangement,  ' 
see  Poetry,  Hebrew. 

Hebrew  Version  ok  the  New  Testament.  If 
we  may  believe  tradition,  translations  of  jiarts  of  the 
New  Test,  already  existed  at  a very  early  period.  Hut 
as  there  is  no  certain  information  concerning  such  a 


version  into  the  language  of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures, 
the  history  of  this  work  can  only  be  traced  back  to 
the  year  1537,  when  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was 
published  in  Hebrew  by  Sebastian  Mltnster  (q.  v. ). 
Great  attention  was  excited  by  this  book  at  the  time 
of  its  appearauce,  on  account  of  an  ancient  tradition 
which  prevailed  in  the  Church,  that  Matthew  original- 
ly wrote  his  gospel  in  Hebrew.  It  was  very  evident, 
however,  that  Munster’s  publication,  rPOttTI  r.T.P, 
had  no  pretension  to  be  regarded  as  the  text  of  the 
sacred  original,  nor  even  as  an  ancient  version,  for  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written  was  not  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic,  current  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
but  the  rabbinical  Hebrew  in  use  among  the  Jews  of 
the  12th  century.  It  was,  moreover,  full  of  solecisms 
and  barbarisms,  and  bore  indubitable  marks  of  having 
been  translated  either  directly  from  the  Vulgate,  or  from 
an  Italian  version  thereof.  In  an  apology  for  this  work, 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII  of  England,  Munster  states 
that  the  MS.  from  which  he  printed  was  defective  in 
several  passages,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  supply 
the  omissions  as  best  he  could  from  his  own  resources. 
It  passed  through  several  editions,  and  a Hebrew  ver- 
sion of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  appended  to  it. 
Another  edition  of  the  same  translation  of  Matthew, 
but  printed  from  a more  complete  and  correct  MS.  (Re- 
ams Judaorum  Penetralibus  Erutum),  brought  for  the 
purpose  from  Italy,  was  published  by  Tillet,  bishop  of 
St.  Brieux,  at  Paris,  in  1555,  with  a Latin  version  by- 
Mercer  (Ad  Vulgatam  quoad  Fieri  Potuit  Accomodata). 
The  latter  was  published  again  by  Dr.  Herbet,  under  the 
title,  Iks  Schemtob  ben-Schaphrut  hcbi\  Ftbersetzung  des 
Evany.  Matt  hart  nach  den  Druclm  des  8.  Munster  und 
J.du  Tillet- Merrier  (Gottingen,  1879).  In  this  edition 
the  editor  proves  that  the  author  of  this  version  was 
none  else  than  Shcm-Tob  Isaac  ben-Schaphrut  (q.  v.), 
who  translated  this  gospel  for  polemical  purposes. 
Passing  over  the  other  translations  of  parts  of  the  gos- 
pels, we  mention  the  version  of  the  four  gospels  into 
Biblical  Hebrew,  made  by  Giovanni  Batista  Giona 
(q.  v.),  a converted  Jew,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Rome.  He  dedicated  it  to  pope  Clement  IX,  and  it 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1668,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide.  But  this  translation, 
as  professor  Delitzsch  remarks,  fulfilled  less  than  might 
lie  expected  from  a man  bom  at  Safet,  in  Upper  Galilee, 
who,  besides,  was  a Jewish  scholar.  The  first  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  New  Test,  into  Hebrew  was  made  by 
Elias  Hutter  (q.  v.),  and  published  at  Nuremberg  in 
1600  in  his  Polyglot  Test.  According  to  the  judgment  of 
professor  Delitzsch,  it  is  of  great  value,  and  is  still  worth 
consulting,  because  in  many  places  it  is  very  correct. 
A revised  edition  was  published  in  London  in  1661,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  W.  Robertson ; but  the  greater 
part  of  this  edition  was  consumed  in  the  fire  of  London 
in  1666.  A Corrected  New  Testament  in  Hebrew  was 
published  at  I^ondon  in  1798  by  the  Rev.  R.  Caddock. 
but  it  proved  not  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Jews,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  published,  and  a new  translation  became 
a desideratum.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Buchanan  brought 
from  India  a translation  of  the  New  Tcsu,  executed  in 
Travancore,  among  the  Jews  of  that  country,  the  trans- 
lator being  a learned  Jew.  The  MS.  was  written  in 
the  small  rabbinical  or  Jerusalem  character;  the  style 
was  elegant  and  flowing,  and  tolerably  faithful  to  the 
text.  Dr.  Buchanan  deposited  the  MS.  in  the  uni- 
versity library  at  Cambridge,  after  it  had  been  tran- 
scribed by  Mr.  Yeates,  of  Cambridge,  into  the  square 
Hebrew  character.  A copy  was  presented  to  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  it  was 
at  one  time  thought  that  it  would  greatly  promote  the 
object  of  the  society  to  print  and  circulate  the  produc- 
tion of  a Jew,  evidently  master  of  his  own  ancient  lan- 
guage. After  much  deliberation,  however,  a more  strict- 
ly literal  translation  was  still  deemed  desirable,  and 
accordingly,  in  1816,  Mr.  Frey  and  other  learned  He- 
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braists  executed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Jews’  So- 
ciety, a new  edition  of  the  New  Test,  In  1818  this  new 
edition  left  the  society’s  press,  and  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  another  issue.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  assisted  materially  in  this  work  by  purchasing 
at  various  times  to  a large  amount.  After  this  version 
had  been  in  circulation  for  some  time,  complaints  from 
Hebrew  readers  in  various  parts  of  the  world  were  laid 
before  the  Jews’  Society  Committee,  concerning  the 
rendering  of  certain  passages.  To  insure  minute  accu- 
racy, the  committee  determined  on  a thorough  revision. 

They  consulted  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Eu- 
rope, and  professor  Gesenius  was  recommended  to  them 
as  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age.  To  him,  there- 
fore, the  version  was  confided,  with  a request  of  a 
critique  upon  it,  and  suggestions  as  to  alterations.  Ge- 
senius went  carefully  through  the  work  as  far  as  the 
Acts,  and  likewise  through  the  book  of  Revelation. 

Numerous  other  engagements,  however,  compelled  him 
to  resign  the  task.  The  work,  together  with  Gcsenius’s 
notes,  was  then  transferred  by  the  Jews’  Committee  to 
Dr.  Joachim  Neumann  (q.  v.),  a converted  Hebrew,  lect- 
urer on  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  Dr. 

Neumann  commenced  the  work  anew,  and  his  revision, 
when  completed,  was  acknowledged  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  diligence,  accuracy,  zeal,  and  profound  scholarship. 

The  limited  funds  of  the  society,  however,  prevented 
the  publication  of  this  valuable  revision,  and  thus  it 

best  and  most  elegant  collocation  of 
the  Hebrew.  They  diligently  con- 
sulted the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  German, 
Dutch,  and  French  versions,  but  in 
difficulties  were  generally  guided 
by  the  Syriac.  Their  desire  was, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  furnish  a literal 
translation,  remembering  that  it  was 
the  word  of  the  living  God  which 
they  wished  to  communicate.  They 
arrived  at  purity  of  style,  but  always 
preferred  perspicuity  to  elegance. 
When  the  revision  was  finished,  the 
SIS.  wns  read  through  by  each  per- 
son privately,  and  then  by  all  to- 
gether, confronting  it  again  with 
the  Greek  text.  Some  alterations 
were  then  suggested,  and  even  in 
the  reading  of  the  proof-sheets  vari- 
ous little  amendments  were  made. 
This  new  edition  of  1838,  although 
a great  improvement  upon  the  for- 
mer, proved  by  no  means  to  be  the 
ultimatum.  In  the  year  1856  a new 
revision  of  the  work  was  decided 
upon,  and  to  the  Rev.  C.  Reichardt 
(q.  v.),  together  with  Dr.  R.  Biescu- 
thal,  the  task  of  revision  was  given. 
The  edition  of  1838  was  carefully 
examined,  and  April  12,  1865,  the 
work  was  completed.  In  1866  the 
new  edition,  with  vowels  and  ac- 
cents, was  published,  which  redounds 
to  the  honor  of  both  revisers  and 
the  society.  But  this  edition,  in 
spite  of  the  great  amount  of  labor 
bestowed  and  the  money  spent  upon 
it,  proved  itself  not  to  be  the  com- 
plete desideratum,  especially  in  view 
of  the  criticism  concerning  the  text 
ns  well  ns  the  accents,  which  pro- 
fessor Delitzsch  published  in  his  He- 
brew edition  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Considerations  like 
these,  es|>ecially  the  desire  of  realiz- 
ing a hope  cherished  for  about  forty 
years,  induced  professor  Delitzsch  to 
undertake  a new  version  of  the  New 
Test.,  on  the  basis  of  the  Code z 


j remained  for  some  time  in  MS.  At  this  very  period, 
the  publisher  of  the  Polyglot  Bible  (Mr.  Bagstcr),  re- 
quiring a Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Teat,  for  the  Poly- 
glot, applied  to  the  Jews’  Society  for  the  critical  emen- 
dations they  had  been  amassing : the  important  notes 
of  Gesenius  and  Neumann  were  in  consequence  handed 
to  Mr.  Bagster,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  new  ver- 
sion executed  for  the  Polyglot  by  Mr.  Greenfield,  and 
published  in  1831.  In  comparing  this  edition  of  Green- 
1 field  with  the  second  of  the  Jews’  Society,  published  in 
18*21,  the  student  will  easily  perceive  that  there  has  not 
been  made  a very  great  progress  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lation, and  that  neither  could  stand  the  test  of  criticism. 

! The  Jews’  Society  resolved,  therefore,  on  a revision  of 
the  edition  of  1821.  A committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
M’Caul,  the  Rev.  M.  S.  Alexander  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Jerusalem),  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Reichardt,  and  Mr.  S.  Iloga 
(the  well-known  translator  of  Iiuuyau's  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress into  Hebrew),  was  intrusted  with  the  revision, 
which  was  commenced  Nov.  14,1836,  and  finished  Feb. 
8, 1838.  The  printing  was  commenced  in  December, 
1837,  and  was  finished  in  September,  1838.  Duly  con- 
sidering and  appreciating  the  labors  of  their  predeces- 
sors, they  endeavored  to  conform  the  Hebrew  text  as 
I closely  as  possible  to  the  Greek,  following  in  most  dubi- 
ous cases  the  reading  of  the  authorized  English  version ; 
and  were  much  pleased  to  find  that,  in  very  many  cases, 
! even  the  collocation  of  the  Greek  words  furnished  the 
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Sinaiticus.  This  edition  was  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1877.  In  1878  professor 
Delilzsch  published  a second  edition  of  his  translation, 
taking  for  bis  basis  the  Textus  Receptus  of  the  Elzevir 
edition  of  1624,  respecting  the  exigencies  of  textual 
criticism  in  all  the  more  important  cases  by  bracketed 
readings.  Thus  a single  |tarenthcsL*,  ( ),  indicated  a 
passage  with  weak  support,  although  from  an  early 
date;  the  same  with  a star,  (*),  indicated  an  important 
varying  reading;  a double  parenthesis,  ((  )),  indicated 
a late  addition  to  the  text ; and  brackets,  [ j,  indicated 
words  well  supported  by  ancient  testimony,  but  lacking 
in  the  received  text.  This  edition  also  sold  rapidly,  and 
the  third  edition,  again  revised,  appeared  in  1880,  with 
a slightly  larger  page  and  type.  A fourth  edition  was 
published  in  1881,  and  so  also  a fifth  in  1883.  It  should 
be  observed  that  during  all  this  time  the  translator  had 
the  constant  help  of  many  learned  friends,  especially  of 
Dr.  J.  11.  R.  Biesenlhal,  who  had  traversed  the  same 
ground  himself,  and  of  the  author  of  the  work  on  He- 
brew tenses,  Ifev.  S.  R.  Driver  of  Oxford.  See  Delitzsch, 
The  Hebrew  New  Testament  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  (Lcipsic,  1883).  (B.  1*.) 

Hebron.  A brief  but  excellent  description  of  this 
venerable  place  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  305  sq.),  and  the  latest  and 
most  complete  account  of  the  llaram  enclosure  there 
may  be  found  in  the  same  work  (p.  333  sq.).  We  give 
some  interesting  particulars  from  Lieut.  Guilder's  Tent 
Work  in  Palestine,  ii,  79 : 

"Hebron  Is  a long  stone  town  on  the  western  slope 
of  a bare,  terrnced  hill ; it  extends  along  the  valley,  and 
the  mniu  part  reaches  about  seven  hundred  yards  north 
nnd  sooth,  including  the  Mo6qne  Quarter,  and  the  Quar- 
ter of  the  Gate  of  the  Corner.  On  the  north  is  n separate 
snbnrb,  named  from  the  mosqoe  of 'Aly  Bukkn,  who  died 
in  670  A.H. ; ou  the  south  also,  nnd  west  of  the  road,  is 
another  small  suburb.  The  Hnram  stands  above  the 
middle  of  the  main  quarter.  The  Sultan's  Pool,  a large, 
well-built  reservoir,  occupies  part  of  the  valley.  West 
of  the  city  is  nn  open  green  below  the  Qnnrauiine,  sur- 
rounded, by  hills  which  nre  covered  with  olives. 

"The  contrast  betwecu  Hebron  and  Bethlehem  is  read- 
ily noticed;  the  town  has  a dead-alive  appearance,  and 
the  sullen  looks  of  the  Moslem  fanatics  contrast  with  the 
officious  eagerness  of  the  Bethlehem  Christians.  There 
nre  some  seventeen  thousand  Moslems  iu  Hebron,  accord- 
ing to  the  governor’s  account ; nnd  abont  six  hundred 
Jews  nre  tolerntcd  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Corner  Gate. 
The  town  is  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the  southern 


Arabs,  who  bring  their  wool  and  camel’e-hair  to  its  mar- 
ket. It  has  also  a sort  of  trade  in  gloss  ornaments  and 
in  leather  water-buckets,  but  the  bustle  and  stir  of  Beth- 
lehem nre  uot  found  in  its  streets;  the  inhabitants  seem 
wrapped  in  contemplation  of  the  tombs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, nnd  bonst  that  no  pngnu  Frank  has  yet  dese- 
crated the  holy  shrines  with  Tiis  presence,  or  built  his 
house  in  the  town."  (See  Plan  on  p.  53ft.) 

Hecatfea,  apparitions  which  appeared  during  the 
performance  of  certain  ceremonies  iu  honor  of  the  god- 
dess Hecate  (q.  v.).  An  image  of  the  goddess  was 
formed  of  incense  of  Arabia,  mvrrh,  styrax.  and  certain 
animals  called  ascalabotte.  These  were  all  ground  to 
powder,  made  into  a paste,  and  moulded  into  an  image 
of  Hecate.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  this  image,  at  mid- 
night, under  a lotus-tree,  the  ceremonies  are  duly  per- 
formed, when  the  Hecatasa  appear  and  assume  various 
shapes. 

Hecfitd,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  a mystical  figure, 
wrapped  in  deep  darkness,  as  described  by  Hesiod.  She 
is  called  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  I’erses  by  Asteria,  but 
the  accounts  vary,  some- 
times Jupiter,  at  others 
Tartarus,  being  mentioned 
as  her  father,  and  Juno, 

Ceres,  Phertca,  etc.,  as  her 
mother.  She  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Titans  who 
assisted  Jupiter  in  the  war 
with  the  giants;  therefore 
she  was  uot  hurled  into 
Tartarus,  as  were  the  oth- 
ers, but  was  endowed  with 
great  power  in  heaven,  on 
earth,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
fernal regions.  She  is  usu- 
ally represented  triformatc, 
from  which  circumstance 
she  has  the  surname  Tri- 
ccpholus  or  Triceps,  the 
three-headed.  She  possessed  the  keys  to  three  mads,  lead- 
ing respectively  to  Hades,  to  heaven,  and  to  a happy  life 
on  earth.  Her  work  was  usually  at  night,  and  therefore 
she  has  been  confounded  with  the  goddess  of  the  moon, 
Selene. 

Hecatomb  (icaro/ifiri,  from  irarov,  one  hundred, 
and  /3ot/£,  an  ox),  a sacrifice  offered  by  the  ancieoa 
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Greeks  ofily  on  extraordinary  occasions,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  oxen.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied  to 
an  offering  of  other  animals  than  oxen;  and  it  is  used 
occasionally  to  denote  any  large  sacrifice,  a definite 
number  being  used  for  an  indefinite. 

Hecht,  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Aug.  31, 1696,  at  Halle.  He  studied  in 
his  native  place  and  at  Leipsic;  was  in  1728  pro-rector 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Idstein,  Nassau;  in  1744  first  pastor 
at  Escns,  in  East-Frisia ; and  died  Jan.  18, 1747,  leaving, 
Diss.de  Sadducceismo  Anna  et  Caiphas: — Antiquitates 
Karatorum: — Varia  Variorum  Judida  de  Synesii,  Cyre- 
nensis  in  Aigypto  Episcopi , Fuga  Islius  Episcopatus : — 
Commeniatio  de  Seda  Scribarum  sice  ypappariutv. 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  1,  451;  Jocher, 
A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Hecke,  Joseph  van,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
was  born  in  1795  at  Bruges.  In  1814  he  joined  the 
Jesuits,  was  for  some  time  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Freiburg,  Switzerland,  and  in  Belgium,  and  went  in 
1837  to  Brussels  to  take  part  in  the  continuation  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum.  He  wrote  on  Johannes  Capistrnnus 
(q.  v.)  and  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (q.  v.). 
Hecke  died  July  27, 1874.  (B.  P.) 

Heckel,  Johann  Christian,  a Trotcstant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  bom  at  Augsburg  in  1747,  was  dea- 
con in  his  native  city  in  1780,  and  died  Dec.  7,  1798, 
leaving,  Neues  It  rich  t-  und  Communionbuch  (Augsburg, 
1778, 2 vols.) : — Versuch  einer  theologischen  Encydopadie 
und  Methodologie  (Leipsic,  1778),  and  some  ascetical 
works.  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands , s.  v. ; Wiuer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  289. 
(B.  P.) 

Heckel,  Johann  Friedrich,  a German  philolo- 
gist and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Gera  about  1640.  After 
finishing  his  studies  he  travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
where  he  connected  himself  with  Magliabecchi  and 
Cinelli.  On  his  return  he  became  successively  rector 
of  the  College  of  Iteichenbach  and  sub-director  of  the 
College  of  Kudolstadt.  He  spent  the  last  days  of  his 
life  at  Plancu  and  at  Oelsnitz,  where  he  died,  in  1715, 
leaving,  Memvria  Freislebicma  (Gera,  1664):  — Dis- 
sert at  io  HiMorico- Philologico- Theofogica,  etc.  (Chem- 
nitz, 1676): — Sciagraphia  Theologorum  Ecungelicorum 
(Dresden,  1678): — Theophili  Pistorii  Omithogamelion, 
etc.  (ibid,  cod.): — De  Constini  Duobus  Numis  (Frankfort, 
1G93) : — Manipulum  Primum  Epistolarum  Singulanum , 
etc.  (Plauen,  1695).  See  l loefer, Nouv. liiog.  Glnirale, s. v. 

Hecker,  Jacob  Christian,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1727.  He  studied  at 
Ixdpsic  and  Gottingen,  was  in  1751  deacon  at  Meusel- 
witz.  in  Altenburg,  |>astor  at  Eisleben  in  1764,  and  died 
April  14,  1779.  He  published,  De  Orutore  Sacro  (Got- 
tingen, 1748): — De  Erroribus  Vulgi  in  Libris  Sacris 
(eml.):  — De  Usu  Religionis  Christiana  (Economico  cl 
Civil!  (Kiel,  1770).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theolo- 
gen Jleutschlands,  s.  v. ; Jocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexibon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hecker,  Johann  Julius,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  2,  1707.  He  studied  at 
Halle,  was  in  1735  preacher  at  Potsdam,  in  1738  at  Ber- 
lin, in  1750  member  of  consistory,  and  died  June  24, 
1768,  leaving  a few  ascetical  works.  See  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Jocher,  Allge- 
tneines  Gtlehrten-lxxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Heriinger,  Johann  Reinhaud,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Sept,  7,  1664. 
He  accompanied  the  duke  Johann  Friedrich  of  Wllr- 
temberg  as  chaplain  to  France,  was  in  1692  military- 
preacher,  in  1698  cqurt-preacher  and  member  of  con- 
sistory, and  died  Dec.  28,  1704.  He  wrote,  De  Faedere 
G ratios  : — ( luatstiones  Vexata  de  Testament i Veteris  Na- 
tures a -No ro  Discrepantia,  and  some  ascetical  works. 
See  Jocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
Hedstrom,  Our  G.,  a noted  Methodist  Episcopal 


minister,  was  bom  in  Sweden  in  1803,  of  humble  par- 
ents, who  gave  him  a fair  education.  When  twenty- 
two  years  old  he  joined  a band  of  adventurous  youths, 
who  volunteered  to  take  two  frigates  from  Sweden  to 
their  purchasers  in  one  of  the  South  American  republics. 
After  a tempestuous  voyage,  instead  of  reaching  South 
America  they  landed  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hedstrom 
soon  made  arrangements  to  return  to  Sweden,  but  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  was  robbed  of  his  money.  He 
was  shortly  afterward  led  to  Willett  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  N.  Y.,  experienced  religion,  and  on 
reaching  his  Swedish  home  began  holding  Methodist 
class-meetings  and  prayer-meetings,  the  first  ever  held 
in  that  land.  In  1835  lie  returned  to  New  York,  joined 
the  New  York  Conference,  and  in  it  travelled  the  fol- 
lowing circuits:  Charlotte,  Jefferson,  Coeymans,  Wind- 
ham, Cat  skill,  and  Prattsvillc.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Swedish  mission,  with  his  headquarters  in  the 
famous  Bethel  ship  for  Scandinavian  seamen,  foot  of 
Carlisle  Street,  N.  Y.  He  began  by  boarding,  when 
possible,  every'  incoming  ship  from  Scandinavia  or  Den- 
mark before  it  touched  the  shore,  and  distributing 
among  the  emigrants  Bibles  and  tracts,  telling  them 
where  they’ could  find  good  temporary  homes,  and  invit- 
ing them  to  the  Bethel  ship.  In  a single  day  he  might 
be  found  in  the  counting-room  of  the  rich  gathering 
funds  for  the  mission,  far  out  on  the  deep  seeking  the 
lost  sheep,  at  his  desk  answering  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and 
pleading  from  his  pulpit  with  the  wailing  throng  to 
accept  Christ.  Thus  he  continued  till  his  death,  May 
6,  1877.  Mr.  Hedstrom  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
work,  had  a simplicity  of  manner  and  fund  of  experi- 
mental Christianity  that  won  the  hearts  of  all.  His 
religion  was  full  of  joy,  and  his  life  of  success.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1878,  i,  42;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism , s.  v. 

Heeser,  Johann,  a Reformed  theologian,  who  died 
in  1716,  is  the  author  of  Prodomus  Criticus  seu  Observa- 
tiones  Philologies*  in  Omnes  Voces  Chaldaicas  et  Mullas 
I/ebraicas  Veteris  Testament i (Amsterdam,  1696, 1714): 
— “Urn  *px  sice  Lexici  Philologici,  IJebrao-Chaldao 
Sacri,  Pars  I (1714).  See  Fllrst,  Dibl.  Jud.  i,  367 ; 
Stcinschneider,  Dibl.  Handbuch , s.  v. ; Jocher,  A llge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s,  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hegelmayer,  Thomas  Gottfried,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany',  was  bom  July  30,  1730.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1761  preacher,  in  1777  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  died  April  13, 1786.  He  pub- 
lished, De  Sanctis  Mundum  et  A ngelos  Judicaturis  in  1 
Cor.  vi,  3 (Tubingen,  1755): — Chaldaismi  Biblici  Fun- 
dumenta  (1770)  : — Commentatio  pro  loco  Eusebii  in  Ilist. 
Eccles.  ic,  13  (1777) : — De  Peccato  Originali  atque  Spe- 
ciatim  (1778): — Oratio  in  Verba  Ps.  ex,  1 (1780): — An 
et  quo  Sensu  Pat  res  .4  ntenicani  Christum  Dicerint  Creu- 
turam  (1781): — De  (ttoirvivarisf  (1784).  See  Doring, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  8.V.;  Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol . Lit.  i,  1 10,  239, 402, 410, 422, 433, 446,  447, 
696,697.  (B.  P.) 

HegumSnos  (from  gyiopai,  to  rule),  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  superior  of  a convent,  the  abbot  or  archi- 
mandrite of  a monastery. 

Heidelberg  Confession.  See  IIeideuiero 
Catfxhism. 

Heidenreich,  Esaias,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Lemberg,  April  10,  1532.  He 
studied  at  F rankfort,  was  preacher  at  Lemberg,  Schweid- 
nitz,  and  at  Breslau.  In  the  latter  place,  where  be  died 
in  1589,  be  was  also  professor  of  theology  at  the  gymna- 
sium. He  published  sermons  on  Ruth,  Joshua,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiali,  and  Micah.  Sec  Jocher,  A llgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Heidenreich,  Johannes,  a German  theologian, 
brother  of  Esaias,  was  bom  April  21. 1512,  at  I,cml>crg. 
He  studied  at  Frankfort,  was  in  1573  doctor  of  theology 
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and  professor  of  philosophy,  and  finally  professor  of  the- 
ology. He  died  March  81, 1617.  He  wrote,  Eiaminatio 
Capitum  Doctrines  Fratrum,  ut  Hubert  Yoluni , in  Bohe- 
mia et  Moravia: — De  Palefuctione  Trium  Personarum 
in  Baptismo  Chritti  Facta.  Sec  Jbcher,  AUgemeines 
Gelth  rten-Lexilon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Heidrun,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  was  a she- 
goat,  said  to  stand  above  Walhalla,  or  the  heaven  of 
heroes,  and  feed  on  the  leaves  of  a tree  called  Laerath. 
From  her  teats  flows  mead  enough  even'  day  to  supply 
all  the  heroes. 

Hell,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Saxons  in  England. ! 
This  image  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  Austin,  the  English 
apostle,  who  thereupon  built  Cerne  Abbey,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Frome,  in  Dorsetshire. 

Heilbronner,  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Aug.  15,  154#,  at  Eberlingen,  in 
Wtlrtembcrg.  He  studied  at  different  universities,  was 
in  1575  court-preacher  at  Zweibrllcken,  in  1677  doctor 
of  theology,  in  1581  general  superintendent  at  Araberg, 
in  1588  court-preacher  at  Neuburg,  Bavaria,  in  1615 
general  superintendent  at  Bebenhauscn,  WUrteroberg, 
and  died  Nov.  6, 1619,  leaving,  Schtrenckfeldio-Calcinis- 
mus: — Synopsis  Itoctrince  Calcinianie  Refulata : — Fla- 
geUatio  Jesuit  ica  oder  Jesuitische  I^hre  tom  f reiiciUigen 
Creutz  der  Geisf thing.  See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol 
Lit . i,  497 ; Jbcher,  AUgemeines  Gdehrten-ljtxxkon , s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Heilbronner,  Johann  Christlieb,  a German 

convert  from  Judaism  (originally  Moses  Praeger),  who 
lived  in  the  18th  century,  and  instructed  in  Hebrew  at 
different  universities,  is  the  author  of  Traliat  iiber 
detains  liii  (Tubingen,  1710):  — Klare  lieireisthumer 
dots  Jesus  der  icahre  Messias  und  Gottes  Sohn  sei  (Dres- 
den, 1715): — Confutatio  Fxccptionum  Jud.  contra  Genea- 
logiam  Christi , Sjuciatim  Jllarum  in  Chissuk  F.muna 
(1718;  also  in  German).  See  Wolf,  Bibl.  J/ebr.  iii, 
863 ; Kalkar,  Israel  uiul  die  Kirche , p.  104 ; FUrst,  Iiibl. 
Jud.  i, 374;  Jbcher,  AUgemeines  G elch rten- Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Heilbronner,  Philip,  n German  divine,  brother 
of  Jacob,  was  born  June  80,  1516.  For  some  time  a 
preacher,  he  was  called  in  1574  as  professor  of  theology 
at  the  gymnasium  in  Lauingen,  took  the  degree  as  doc- 
tor of  theology  in  1577,  attended  the  colloquy  at  Katis- 
bon  in  1601,  and  died  April  17,  1616.  He  wrote,  Lori 
Communes  in  Fpistolas  ad  Galatas,  Timotheum  et  Titum: 
— Yaticinia  Prophetarum  in  Locos  Communes  Digest  a : 
— Post  colloquium  Itatisbonense : — A ntithesis  Doctrinee 
Petri  Ajtostoli  et  Poniificis  Romani: — Synopsis  Ya rio- 
rum J/tijus  Temporis  Errorum : — Liber  de  lunocenlia 
I.utheri,  etc.  See  Jbcher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-I^exi- 
kon,  s,  v.  (B.  P.) 

Heim,  Francois  Joseph,  a French  painter,  was 
bom  at  Belfort,  Dec.  16, 1787.  He  studied  in  the  lucole 
Ccntrale  of  Strasburg,  and  in  1803  entered  the  studio 
of  Vincent,  at  Paris.  In  1827  lie  was  commissioned  to 
decorate  the  Gallery  Charles  X in  the  Louvre,  and 
completed  his  decorations  of  the  conference-room  of  the 
Chamltcr  of  Deputies  in  1844.  He  was  made  member 
of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1855,  and  died  Sept.  29,  1865. 
Among  his  paintings  of  religious  subjects  are,  Return 
of  Jacob,  in  the  Musce  de  Bordeaux:  St.John;  Res- 
urrection of  Lazarus,  in  the  Cathedral  Autun;  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Cyr,  in  St.  Gervais ; Martyrdom  of  St. 
Laurence,  in  Notre  Dame ; and  his  great  picture  of  the 
Massacre  of  the  Jetts,  in  the  Louvre.  See  Fncychtp. 
Brit.  9th  ed.  a.  v. 

Heimdal.  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  son  of  Odin, 
born  of  nine  Jote-maidcna,  so  that  all  were  mothers  of 
this  god.  From  them  he  inherited  beauty  and  great- 
ness, from  his  father  wisdom  and  power,  and  Odin  placed 
him  as  guard  of  the  Bifrost  bridge,  where  he  lives  in  a 
beautiful  palace,  Himminbibrg  (heavenly  castle),  and 
gazes  about  to  see  whether  mountain  giants  or  other 


enemies  come  near  the  bridge.  When  he  is  awake  the 
gods  can  safely  slumber,  for  no  one  can  approach  with- 
out his  knowledge.  At  night  he  can  sec  a distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  he  hears  the  grass  and  hairs  grow, 
aud  sleeps  as  little  as  an  eagle.  When  enemies  ap- 
proach he  takes  bis  horn  and  makes  a great  noise,  and 
the  Asas  and  the  Einberiar,  and  the  heroes  in  Walhalla 
assemble  for  combat.  This  takes  place  especially  at  the 
destruction  of  the  world.  He  has  a surname,  Gullintant 
(gold-tooth),  from  the  fact  that  his  teeth  are  made  of 
gold. 

Heinemann,  Jeremiah,  a Jewish  writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  July  20,  1788,  and  died  at  Berlin.  Oct. 
16, 1855.  He  published,  Jedidja,  a Jew  ish  review  (Ber- 
lin, 1817-43):  — Gebete  an  den  hohen  Festen  (Leipsic, 
1841) : — Kalechismus  der  jud.  Religion  (1812) : — Satnm- 
lung  der  die  religiose  und  burgerliche  Yerfassung  der  Ju- 
den  in  den  Preuss.  Staaten  betreffeuder  Ge seize,  etc.  (1821- 
28):  — AUgemeines  Gebeibuch  der  Israeliten  (1838):  — 
Religions-  und  Schulreden  fur  Israeliten  (eod.): — T*er 
Ihrophet  lesaia,  the  Hebrew  text  with  Kashi,  Chaldee, 
and  commentary  (1842): — Der  Pentateuch,  with  Tar- 
gum,  Kashi,  German  translation,  and  Hebrew  commen- 
tary (1831-33).  Sec  Fllrst,  Bill.  Jud.  i,  373  sq. ; Kav- 
serling,  Bibliothek  jud.  Kanzelrednrr,  i,  411;  Winer, 

, Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  198,  523.  ( B.  P.) 

Heiner,  Elias,  D.D.,  an  esteemed  German  Re- 
formed minister,  was  bom  at  Tanevtown,  M<L,  Sept.  16, 

! 1810.  He  early  connected  with  the  Church;  studied 
theology  in  the  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Vork,  l’a.,  under  the  Rev. Lewis  Mayer,  D.D.;  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  in  1833,  and  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  ICmmittsburg,  Md.  He  was 
called  to  Baltimore  in  1835,  where  he  remained,  faith- 
fully preaching  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  Oct.  20,  1863.  Dr.  Heiner  was  a man 
of  respectable  talents,  good  culture,  deep  piety,  and  great 
zeal,  combined  with  n vast  amount  of  practical  tact. 
He  was  an  acceptable  preacher,  and  a roost  excellent 
pastor,  enjoying  to  the  last  the  full  and  unabated  confi- 
dence of  his  people.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  missions,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  benevolent 
operations  of  the  Church,  and  did  much  to  extend  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  by  his  eamot 
and  disinterested  labors.  He  published  the  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Mayer's  History  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
to  which  he  prefixed  a sketch  of  the  author's  life  and 
labors.  Sec  IJarbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
j iv,  271. 

Heinrichs,  Carl  Friedrich  Ernst,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1798.  He  was  or- 
dained for  the  ministry  in  1823,  and  was  from  1827 
pastor  at  Detmold.  He  died  Dec.  30,  1882,  doctor  «>f 
theology  and  member  of  consistory,  leaving  De  u >,  quae 
Potissimum  Contnlerint  ad  Lutherum  Sacrorum  Refer - 
matorem  Sensim  Effingendutn  (Gottingen,  1819).  See 
Winer,  Hundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  742.  (B.  P.) 

Heinroth. Johann  Christian  Friedrich  Acgvst, 
a German  psychologist,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  Jan.  17, 
1773,  and  died  there  in  1843,  a doctor  and  professor  of 
medicine.  He  wrote,  Pistodice  oder  Resvltate  freier 
Forschung  uber  Geschichte,  Philosophie  und  Glauben  (Leip- 
sic, 1829):  — Der  Schlussel  zu  Himmcl  und  Halle  sat 
Menschen  (1829): — Die  Luge  (1834):  — Geschichte  und 
Kritilc  des  Mysticismus  (1830).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch 
der  theol  Lit.  i,  363, 483,  493, 595;  Zachold,  BM.  Theol 
i,  531.  (B.P.) 

Heinsberg,  Jean  de,  a Belgian  prelate  of  the  15th 
century,  was  at  first  canon  of  Liege  and  archdeacon  of 
Hesbaye,  and  became  bishop  of  Liege  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  In  1444  he  resolved  to  go  to  Palestine, 
in  pursuance  of  a vow,  but  on  arriving  at  Venice,  wrote 
to  the  bey  of  Tunis,  and  was  refused  permission.  He 
died  in  1459.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Heinsius,  Johann  Gkorq,  a Lutheran  theologian 
I of  Germany,  who  died  at  Keval  in  1733,  published  Du 
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flatteo  SacerJolis  Magni  (Wittenberg,  1719): — Kurze 
Fragen  aus  der  Kirchenhistorie  des  Neuen  Testament* 
(Jena,  1724,6  parts;  8d  cd.  1781  sq.,  12  parts) Fragen 
a us  der  Kirchenhistorie  des  A Uen  Testaments  (ibid.  eod. 
8 parts).  Sec  During,  Die  gtUhrien  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands,  s.  v. ; Juchcr,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon , a.  v. 

(ap.) 

Hein  son,  Johaxs  Theodor,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  July  5,  1665. 
He  studied  at  HelmsUidt,  and  continued  his  Oriental 
studies  in  Englaud.  In  1695  he  was  first  preacher  at 
Melle,  in  the  duchy  of  Osnabrttck,  in  1698  general  su- 
perintendent and  court-preacher  of  East  Frisia,  accept- 
ed in  1711  a call  to  Hamburg,  and  died  Sept.  21,  1726, 
leaving,  De  Nominibus  et  Essentia  Dei  ( Helrastiidt, 
1690):  — De  Paradise  ejusque  A missions  et  Custodia 
(ibid.  1698).  Sec  During,  I tie  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschland s,  s.  v. ; FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  375;  Jbcher, 
A Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Heiric,  Saint,  a French  monk,  was  bom  about  834, 
at  Hery,  near  Auxerre.  It  is  supposed  that  his  sur- 
name has  been  given  to  him  more  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  than  for  his  actions.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he  was  intrusted  by  his  parents  to  the  care  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  of  St.  Germain  d'Auxerre,  from  whom  he 
received  his  first  instruction.  He  afterwards  went  to 
the  abbey  of  Fulda,  where  he  was  instructed  by  Haimon, 
a disciple  of  Alcuin.  Some  time  later  he  left  Fulda  to 
go  to  Ferric  re,  to  put  himself  under  the  discipline  of 
the  abbot  Lupus.  He  died  about881.  For  his  numerous 
writings  we  refer  to  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 


Hel  (cover),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  Lokc  and  the  giantess 
Angcrbodc,  sister  of  the 
wolf  Fenris  and  the  snake 
Jormungand.  The  three 
sisters  were  the  most 
frightful  creations  of  the 
infernal  regions,  and  as 
the  Asas  knew  what  dan- 
gers awaited  them  from 
these  monstcrsjthey  threw 
the  snake  into  the  sea, 
where  she  grew  until  she 
encircled  the  whole  earth 
as  the  Midgard  snake. 

They  also  chained  the 
wolf  Fenris,  and  placed 
the  third  child  in  the  in- 
fernal region.  There  she 
rules  over  ail  who  do  not 
die  as  warriors  on  the 
battle-field.  She  devours 
men,  and  lives  on  their 
marrow  and  brain. 

Hela,  in  Slavonic  my- 
thology, was  originally  a 
Scandinavian  deity,  but 
worshipped  also  by  the  Figure ofllcl. 

Wends,  although  in  an- 
other sense,  and  with  the  attributes  of  an  evil  and  angry 
deity.  She  was  represented  as  a large  woman,  with  a 
lion’s  open  mouth.  Sbe  was  implored  to  protect  from 
evil  advice. 


Held,  August  H.  M.,  a Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  Feb.  22, 1806,  at  Knoop,  near  Kiel, Germany.  After 
preparatory  study  at  Kiel  he  entered  the  College  of 
Kenzburg,  and  at  the  close  of  his  theological  course  was 
ordained  as  a Lutheran  minister.  Instead  of  entering 
the  pastoral  work,  he  established  the  Held  “Institute  at 
Kiel,  which  he  conducted  with  signal  ability  for  many 
years.  In  1847  he  arrived  in  America.  For  a time  he 
was  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  New  York 
city.  Subsequently  he  founded  St.  Mark’s  Church,  in 
Sixth  Street.  A division  occurring  in  the  congrega- 


tion, a large  portion  followed  him  and  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  St.  John’s  Church,  which  at  first  held  its  meet- 
ings in  the  old  Hope  Chapel,  and  afterwards  in  the  New 
York  University  building  on  Washington  .Square.  In 
1858  Su  John's  purchased  the  present  church  edifice  in 
Christopher  Street.  For  twenty-two  years  he  was  pas- 
tor of  this  church,  and  gathered  about  him  one  of  the 
largest  Lutheran  congregations  in  New  York.  Two 
years  before  bis  death  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
pastorate  on  account  of  declining  health.  He  died  in 
New  York  city,  March  31, 1881.  See  Lutheran  Obser- 
ver, April  8, 1881. 

Held,  Caxl  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  in  1830  at  Treptow,  Pomerania. 
In  1852  he  was  repetent  at  Gottingen,  in  1860  professor 
at  Zurich,  in  1866  at  Breslau,  and  accepted  a call  to 
Bonn  in  1867.  He  died  May  30, 1870,  leaving  De  Opere 
Jest t Christi  Salutari,  etc.  (Gottingen,  1860)  •.—Jesus 
der  Christ.  16  A pologetische  Vortrdge  iiber  die  Grund- 
lehren  des  Christen! hums  (Zurich,  1865) : — Modems  Welt- 
anschauung und  Christenthum  (Breslau,  1866) : — Selbst- 
ztugnisse  Jesu  in  16  Betrachtungen  fur  die  Suchenden  un- 
: sera-  Zeit.  (B,  P.) 

Held,  Christian,  a German  convert  from  Juda- 
ism, in  the  17th  century,  was  the  author  of,  Barns  aus 
der  Schrijl  von  dem  dreieinigai  Gott  (Kiel,  1681) : — Vic- 
toria Christiana  contra  Judaos  (Giessen,  1684).  See 
Wolf,  BibL  Uebr.  iii,  977 ; Fltrst,  Bill.  Jud.  i,  376 ; J och- 
er, A Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Holding,  Michael.  See  Smoxirs,  Michael. 

Heleph.  Of  Beit-Lf,  which  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  modem  representative  of  this  place,  the 
following  is  the  description  in  the  Memoirs  (i,  201)  ac- 
companying the  Ordnance  Survey : “A  village  built  of 
stone,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Moslems 
(Guerin  says  eighty  Metawileh),  situated  on  a hill-top, 
with  a few  olives  and  arable  land.  Two  cisterns  and 
a birket  (pool)  near  by  supply  the  water.” 

Helffenatein,  Saml'ki,  D.D.,  a prominent  German 
' Reformed  minister,  son  of  Rev.  John  C,  Albert  Hel  (Ten- 
stein,  was  bom  at  Germantown,  l*a.,  April  17,  1775. 
J He  studied  privately,  partly  under  Rev.  Mr.  Stock,  and 
partly  under  Rev.  Dr.  Melsheimer.  His  theological 
studies  he  prosecuted  under  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hendel, 
the  elder,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  on  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1796  or 
1797.  Alter  preaching  for  a short  time  in  Montgomery 
County,  he  received  a call  to  the  Race  Street  Church, 
as  successor  to  his  theological  preceptor,  who  died  about 
this  time.  Here  he  labored  for  a period  of  thirty  two 
or  three  years,  when  he  retired  from  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at 
his  private  residence  in  North  Wales,  Montgomery  Co., 
where  he  died,  Oct.  17, 1866.  Dr.  HclfFenstciu  was  a 
man  of  fine  talents,  thorough  education,  and  superior 
, pulpit  abilities.  He  prepared  a large  number  of  young 
j men  for  the  ministry,  and  also  took  a deep  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  the  literary  and  theological  insti- 
tutions of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  1846  he  published 
a work  on  didactic  theology,  which  probably  embodied 
the  substance  of  his  lectures  to  the  students  whom  in 
earlier  life  he  had  under  tuition.  Sec  Harbaogh,  Fathers 
of  the  Gam,  Ref.  Church,  iv,  31.  (D.  Y.  H.) 

Helgoland,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  an  island  of 
the  North  Sea,  also  called  FoscUtUmdj  from  the  god 
Foscte.  It  contained  only  herds,  sacred  to  the  god,  an 
altar,  and  a spring,  to  drink  from  which  was  very  bene- 
ficial. 

Helheim,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  cruel  Hel  (q.  v.),  large  and  extended,  intersected  by 
thirty-two  rivers,  which  spring  from  the  spring  Hwcr- 
gelmer,  and  one  of  which  encircles  the  entire  country. 
The  gold-covered  bridge,  Gjalar,  spans  this  valley.  A 
maiden  giantess,  Modgudur,  who  keeps  guard  here,  in- 
quires of  every  one  his  name  and  family,  and  shows 
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them  the  way  to  the  palace  of  HeL  A high  iron  lat- 
tice surrounds  the  kingdom,  and  after  having  passed 
this,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  one  of  the  nine  worlds. 
There  are  two  maidens  keeping  guard  also  in  Hel's 
palace;  they  have  iron  blood,  which,  when  it  falls  to 
the  ground,  causes  quarrel  and  war.  Hel’s  palace  con- 
tains a hall,  Eliud,  her  table  is  called  Hungur  (hunger), 
Ganglatc  and  Ganglbt  are  her  servant  and  maid,  Kor 
her  bed,  Biick  and  Bbl  her  covering.  In  Helbeitn  or 
Nitlheim  lives  the  evil  snake,  NidhdgT,  which  gnaws  at 
one  of  the  three  roots  of  the  ash-tree,  Ygdrasil,  There, 
in  a cave,  the  dog  Garrar  lives,  who  is  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  an  Asa  at  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
Hclhcim  is  not  a place  of  punishment,  but  simply  the 
dwelling-place  of  those  who  do  not  die  of  wounds  on 
the  battle-field.  After  the  end  of  the  world,  the  good 
are  separated  from  the  bad,  the  former  go  to  eternal 
joy  in  Gimle  (heaven),  the  latter  to  Nastrond. 

Heling,  BCactucb,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
in  1523  at  Friedland,  Prussia.  He  studied  at  different 
universities,  was  in  1550  rector  at  Eislebeo,  in  1556  su- 
perintendent at  Nuremberg,  and  died  Oct.  2, 1595,  leav- 
ing, Colloquium  Eva  et  Manet  Virginis : — Dt  Perpetua 
Ecclesict  Continuation*:  M inittrorum  : — Dt  Argumenta 
Librorum  Josuce.  Judicum , Ruth  et  2 Librorum  Samu- 
el is  et  Loaarum  Communium  Consignatiemes  Brevet.  Sec 
Zeltner,  Leben  utul  Schriften  lit  lings  (Altdorf,  1715) ; 
J ocher,  A Ugemeines  Gtleh rten-  fcxilon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Helios,  in  Greek  mythology  (among  the  Romans 
Sol),  the  god  of  the  sun,  was  one  of  the  Titanidee,  broth- 
er of  Selene  and  Aurora,  all  three  children  of  the  Titan 
Hyperion  and  the  Titanid  Thia.  Helios  rides  in  the 
wagon  of  the  sun,  drawn  by  four  Hashing  steeds,  borne 
from  sea  to  sen,  and  gives  the  world  the  day,  Aurora 
precedes,  opens  the  sun’s  portals,  strews  roses  on  his 
path,  glowing  rays  and  golden  locks  undulate  about  his 
head,  a light  dress,  woven  from  the  breath  of  Zephyr  us, 


Hies  about  his  hips,  when  he  comes  forth  out  of  his  pal- 
ace. The  latter  lies  in  the  west  of  the  known  world, 
where  the  sun  sets.  In  order  to  come  from  here  to  the 
east,  he  sails  back  during  the  night  in  a golden  canoe 
iiutil  he  arrives  again  at  the  cast.  Near  his  palace 
were  his  herds  anti  his  gardens.  As  every  god  had  a 
seat  of  worship,  so  Rhodes  was  especially  sacred  to  He- 
lios, Besides  this  the  castle  of  Corinth  belonged  to 
him.  According  to  Diodorus,  Helios  was  a son  of  king 
Hyperion  anti  his  sister  Basilea.  The  brothers  of  the 
king,  fearing  the  latter  would  excel  them  in  power, 
murdered  biro  and  drowned  Helios. 

Helkath-haz-zurim.  Tristram  thinks  ( Bible 
Placet,  p.  115)  that  a reminiscence  of  the  battle  here 
*•  seems  to  be  preserved  in  a broad,  smooth  valley  dose 
to  Gibeon  [cd-.Ilbj,  called  Wady  el-Aksar,  * the  vale  of 
the  soldiery.' n It  runs  north-west  from  the  village. 

Helladins,  bishop  OK  C-esarea,  in  Cappadocia, 
succeeded  his  teacher,  Basil  the  Great,  in  that  see  in 
378.  He  attended  two  councils  of  Constantinople  in 
381  and  394.  His  life  of  St.  Basil  is  cited  bv  Dama- 


scenus,  but  the  authenticity  of  that  work  is  doubtful. 
See  Hoefer,  Noun.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Helladins,  bishop  ok  T arsis,  lived  about  A.D. 
430,  He  made  himself  remarkable  by  his  affection  for 
Nestorius,  and  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  on  that 
account.  But  it  was  restored  to  him  again  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  would  join  himself  with  those  who  pro- 
nounced the  anathema  against  Nestorius.  There  are 
extant  of  him  six  letters.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Helm,  James  Isbell,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  afterwards  an  Episcopal,  was  bom  in  W ashing- 
ton  County,  Tenn.,  April  25, 1811.  He  graduated  from 
Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  in  1833,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1836.  He  was  ordained  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Tennessee,  June 
28,  1838;  labored  as  a missionary  in  Giles  County  in 
1837  and  1838 ; was  pastor  at  Salem,  N,  J.,  in  1640 ; 
teacher  at  Newton  in  1852;  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1853, 
and  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1855.  He  was  reordained  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  1860;  was  an  as- 
sistant rector  in  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa_, 
from  1860  to  1862;  rector  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Sing 
Sing,  N.  Y.,  in  1863,  and  died  there  Oct.  15, 1880,  See 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  94. 

Helmbreker,  Theodore,  an  eminent  Dutch  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Haarlem  in  1624,  and  was  instructed  in 
the  school  of  Peter  Grebber.  On  the  death  of  that 
master  he  visited  Rome,  and  spent  some  time  in  Flor- 
ence and  Naples.  He  finally  settled  at  Rome,  where 
he  executed  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  a noble  Land- 
1 scape,  in  which  is  introduced  The  Temptation  of  Christ 
in  the  Desert.  At  Naples,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Jes- 
uits’ College,  are  three  sacred  subjects,  most  admirably 
executed:  Christ  in  the  Garden ; Christ  Carrying  his 
Cross ; and  The  Crucifixion.  Helmbreker  died  at  Rome 
in  1694.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generals,  a.v.;  Spooner, 
Biog.  Uist.  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.r. 

Helmer, Charles  Downs, 
a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y_ 
Nov.  18,  1827.  After  spend- 
ing two  years  in  Hamilton 
College,  he  entered  Yale,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1852. 
The  two  years  following  he 
was  a teacher  in  the  Deaf-aad- 
Dumb  Institution  in  New  York 
city.  In  1857  he  graduated 
from  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. The  next  two  years 
be  spent  in  Europe.  He  was 
ordained  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church, Milwaukee,  Wis^Sepr. 
11,  1859,  from  which  he  was  dismissed,  May  31,  1865; 
from  December,  1866,  to  December,  1875,  he  was  pastor 
of  Union  Park  Church,  Chicago,  III ; from  March,  1877, 
until  his  death,  he  was  pastor  of  Tompkins  Avenue 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  degree  of  D.D.  which 
was  offered  to  him  in  1875  by  Beloit  College,  was  de- 
clined, He  died  April  28, 1879,  See  Cong,  l ear-bcoi, 

1880,  p.  21. 

Helmich,  W erxer,  a Dutch  Protestant  divine,  and 
one  of  the  early  promoters  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
that  country,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1551.  In  1579  be 
was  chosen  pastor  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1582  he 
was  the  first  to  preach  the  Protestant  religion  openly 
in  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht.  He  was  pastor  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1602,  and  died  Aug.  29, 1608,  leaving  Analy- 
sis of  the  Psalms  (1644).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Helmont,  Shores  James  van,  a Flemish  painter, 
the  eon  of  Matthew,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  April  17, 
1683,  and  studied  under  his  father,  also  the  fine  works 
of  great  masters  at  Brussels.  His  principal  works  are 
in  the  churches  at  Brussels.  In  the  Church  of  Mary 
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Magdalene  is  a fine  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Barbara;  in  St,  Michael's  is  the  Triumph  of  David; 
and  at  the  Carmelites  one  of  his  most  capital  works, 
representing  Elisha  Sacrificing  the  Priests  of  Baal. 
He  died  at  Brussels,  Aug.  21, 1726.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  G bier  ale,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hut.  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  s.  v, 

Helmstadian  Controversy,  a name  given  to 
the  controversy  raised  by  Calixtus  in  the  17th  century, 
from  Ilelrastadt,  the  place  where  it  originated.  See 
Calixtines. 

Helwig,  Johann  Andreas,  n Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  26, 1668,  at  Berlin.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1603  adjunct  of 
the  philosophical  faculty  at  Wittenberg,  in  1695  adjunct 
of  the  cathedral  church  at  Reval,  and  in  1696  pastor  at 
Narva.  In  1713  ho  was  again  at  Reval,  and  died  Feb. 
7, 1720,  leaving,  I)e  Nomine  Missa  in  Sanctorum  Ilono- 
rem  Celebrates  (Rostock,  1691): — De  Scepticismo  Cur - 
tesii  (Wittenberg,  1692) : — De  Panibus  Facierum  contra 
Witsium  (eod.) : — De  Nomine  Jehovah  Patribus  Ignoto 
(eod.) : — De  Simone  Mago  (1693).  See  Gadebusch,  Lie- 
fiaiuiische  Bibliothek;  Jdcher,  Allgcmtines  Gelehrten- 
Lexiion , s.  v.  (B.  I\) 

Helwig,  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian  and  bishop 
of  Esthonia,  who  died  Jan.  19,  1684,  is  the  author  of, 
Diep.  de  Emanuele : — De  Passione  Christi  Siavipurirov: 
— De  Statu  Exinanitonis  biavbpunrov.  See  Witte, 
Diarium;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gddi  rten- Lex  ikon,  a.  v. ; 
FUret,  BibL  Jud.  i,  378.  (B.  P.) 

Hemenway,  Francis  Dana,  D.D.,  a Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Chelsea,  Vu,  Nov.  10, 
1330. . He  was  converted  in  early  life,  graduated  from 
the  Concord  Biblical  Institute  in  1853,  taught  in  New- 
bury Seminary,  where  he  had  formerly  been  a pupil, 
joined  the  Vermont  Conference,  and  in  1855  was  sta- 
tioned at  Montpelier,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and 
then  located  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  1857  he  re- 
moved to  Evanston,  I1L,  as  principal  of  a preparatory 
school  there,  and  soon  after  was  elected  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute of  that  place.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  chair  of  Biblical  exegesis,  and  finally  made  pro- 
fessor of  excgetical  theology,  having  meanwhile  be- 
come a member  of  the  Michigan  Conference,  and  in 
1861  he  was  temporarily  a pastor  in  Kalamazoo,  and 
the  following  year  was  transferred  to  the  Rock  River 
Conference,  and  stationed  in  Chicago.  He  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference  in  1876.  He  died  April 
19,  1884.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conference , 1884, 
p.  342. 

Hemiphorium  (r)pap6ptov),  a priestly  upper  gar- 
ment, probably  a short  pallium  (q.  v.). 

Hemmenway,  Moses,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  in  1735.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1755,  and  after 
preaching  at  Lancaster,  Boston,  Townsend,  and  W’ren- 
tham,  Mass.,  and  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  II.,  for  short  peri- 
ods, ministered  a year  in  Wellsi,  where  he  was  ordained 
regular  pastor,  Aug.  8, 1759.  Near  the  close  of  1810  he 
wa a compelled  to  cease  preaching  on  account  of  a can- 
cer in  the  face,  and  he  died  in  Wells,  April  5,1811. 
Many  of  his  published  writings  arc  of  a controversial 
character.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit , 
»,  541. 

Hempel,  Albert  Ephraim,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  April  24, 1670.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  was  pastor  at  Kordhauson 
in  1692,  licentiate  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  in  1697, 
doctor  of  theology  in  1711,  and  died  March  25,  1722, 
leaving,  De  Spinis  Coronce  Christi  (Leipsic,  1686) : — De 
Theologies  Onomatologia:  — De  7iKvo<pi\ ig  Divina  ex 
Jer.  acaari,  10  (Wittenberg,  1691) : — De  Chiliasmo  De - 
ecripto  et  Rejecto  (1692) : — Consilium  Dei  cirpa  I/ominis 
(great io uern  ex  Gen.  i,  26  (1697):  — De  Resurrectione 


Spirituali.  Sec  Jocher , Allgemeines  Gdchrten-Lexikon, 
s.  v.  (a  P.) 

Hempel,  Christian  Gottlob,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1748,  at  Horburg.  near 
Merseburg.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  ami  died  Feb.  11, 
1824.  He  published,  Beitrag  zur  richtigen  Erkldrung 
des  Krgptojidafianismus  (Leipsic,  1783):  — Irrlichter 
und  Irrgdngc  (Kdthen,  1790),  and  other  oscctical  works. 
See  Do  ring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlauds,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Hempel,  Ernst  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  w'as  bom  in  1745.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic.  In  1769  he  was  university  preacher  at  Loip- 
sic,  professor  of  philosophy  in  1776,  in  1787  professor  of 
theology,  and  died  April  12, 1799,  leaving,  Cuinam  S.S. 
Trinit utis  Persona,  Promulgatio  Isgis  Pracipue  Tri- 
buentla  sit  (Leipsic,  1771): — De  Sapientia  Dei  (1773) : — 
Prima  Lingua  Ebraa  Elementa  (1776,  1789): — Kune 
utul  treue  Beschreibung  der  Kermicotschen  Bibelausgabe 
(1777) : — De  vera  Signification  Vocabuli  Semen  (1787) : 
— De  Deo  Invisibili  (1790-91, 4 parts) : — De  loco  Gulat. 
Hi,  20  (1792): — Fidem  Litlens  Sacris  Ifabendam  Ra- 
tioni  Convenicnter  Postulari  ( 1 794, 4 parts).  Sec  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlamls , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hemphill,  John,  D.D.,  an  Associate  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  born  in  County  Deny,  Ireland,  in  1761.  He 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  was  a tailor  by  trade.  He 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1792,  was  ordained 
at  Greencastln  in  1794-95,  went  south  on  a missionary 
tour,  and  returned  to  Grccncastle  iu  May,  1795.  In 
1796  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Hopewell,  Union,  and 
Ebenezer,  remaining  in  this  connection  until  a short 
time  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  May  30, 
1832.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit , IX, 
iv.  62. 

Hen,  a name  fot  spirits  among  the  Lao-Tseu,  in 
China.  They  arc  the  souls  of  those  who  are  neither 
good  nor  evil.  They  are  generally  friendly  to  man, 
and  though  invisible,  they  perform  many  good  offices 
for  him.  The  emperor  puts  his  country  under  their 
protection,  and  he  deposes  or  degrades  them  if  they 
neglect  their  duty. 

Henchman,  Humtoiikt,  an  English  prelate,  was 
made  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1660,  bishop  of  London  in 
1663,  and  died  Oct.  7,  f675.  He  published,  Diatriba 
Praliminaris  U,  Jfammondi  Tract,  de  Confirmatione 
Prafixa  (1661).  See  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Hencke,  Groro  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1681.  He  studied  at  Halle, 
and  died  ns  preacher  at  Glaucbau,  April  12,  1720,  leav- 
ing, De  Uru  LXX  Interpretum  in  Novo  Testamento 
( Halle,  1709 ) : — Introdurtio  ad  I.ibros  A pocryjrhos 
(1710):  — Prolegomena  ad  Libros  Apocrgphos  Veteris 
Testamenti  (1711): — De  Textu  Novi  Test.  Graco: — De 
Usu  Librorum  Apocryphorum  Vet.  Test,  in  Novo  Testam. 
(eod.).  He  also  published  a number  of  sermons.  See 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-I^exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Henckel,  Johann  Otto,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Marburg,  Nov.  22,  1636.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Rinteln,  and  died  Dec.  22, 1682, 
leaving,  Dispulationes  de  Peccatis: — De  Ministerio  Ec- 
cUsiastico: — De  Latrone  Converso  • — De  Peccato  Ongi- 
nis: — De  Omniscientia  Camis  Christi  • — De  Schismate. 
See  Gotz,  Elogia  Theologorum;  Jocher,  AUgcmdnes 
Gelehrten- fsexikon,  s.  v.  ( B.  P.) 

Hendel,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  German  Re- 
formed minister,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hendel, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  14, 1768.  After  com- 
pleting his  preparatory  studies  he  entered  Columbia 
College  in  New  York,  where  he  passed  through  a regu- 
lar collegiate  course.  His  theological  studies  he  pur- 
sued in  the  seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  under 
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the  Rev.  Dra.  Gross  and  Livingston.  In  1792  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  the  following  year 
ordained,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Tulpehocken 
charge,  in  Berks  County.  Pa.  He  resigned  this  charge 
in  1823,  and  removed  to  Womelsdorf,  in  the  same  coun- 
tv, where  he  died,  July  11, 1846.  Dr.  Ilendel  mani- 
fested a deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  in 
consequence  had  to  suffer  some  persecution.  See  Har- 
baugh,  Father t of  the  Ref.  Church , iii,  68.  (D.  Y.  H.) 

Henderson,  Isaac  J.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister. was  bom  at  Natchez,  Mi.»s.,  Jan.  6,  1812.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1881,  and  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1835.  Soon  after  his  li- 
cense he  spent  two  years  as  an  evangelist  in  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana;  then  came  to  Galveston, 
Texas;  accepted  a call,  and  in  a short  time  secured 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
there.  About  1850  he  accepted  a call  to  Jackson,  Miss. 
In  1852  he  went  to  Prytania  Street  Church  in  New 
Orleans,  and  labored  over  eleven  years.  In  1866  lie 
began  to  preach  at  Annapolis,  Md.  He  died  Dec.  8, 
1875.  Dr.  Henderson  was  faithful,  practical,  and  inter- 
esting to  all  classes.  See  A 'ecroL  Report  of  Princeton 
Theol.  Sem.  1876,  p.  21. 

Henderson,  J ames,  M.D.,  a Scotch  Congrega- 
tional medical  missionary,  was  bom  in  1830,  and  re- 
ceived a careful  religious  traiuing  by  a pious  widowed 
mother.  He  began  life  as  a shepherd-boy,  but  spent 
several  sessions  at  the  Edinburgh  University.  He  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  after  six  months  of  private  theological  instruction, 
during  which  time  he  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Su  Andrews,  he  set  sail  for  Shanghai, 
China.  On  his  arrival,  in  1860,  lie  immediately  ap- 
plied himself  with  his  characteristic  zeal  to  medical 
work,  and  his  thorough  devotion,  united  with  his  re- 
markable surgical  skill,  soon  raised  the  reputation  of 
the  Chinese  hospital  to  the  highest  point.  In  June, 
1865,  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  died  July  31  follow- 
ing. Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1866,  p.  258. 

HenderBOn,  Matthew  H.,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  rector  for  several  years  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  until  about  1856;  subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  Athens,  Ga.,  where  he  became  rector  of  Em- 
manuel Church,  and  there  remained  until  his  death, 
Dec.  2, 1872.  Sec  Prot.  Episc.  A Imanac,  1874,  p.  138. 

Henderson,  Robert,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister. was  born  in  Washington  County,  Va.,  May  31, 
1764.  Iking  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  strug- 
gled hard  in  obtaining  an  education.  He  was  licensed 
and  ordained  by  the  Abingdon  Presbytery  in  1788,  and 
was  pastor  at  Danbridge,  Tenn.,  where  he  remained 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  afterwards  preached  at 
Pisgah,  Murfrees  Spring,  Nashville,  and  Franklin.  He 
died  in  July,  1834.  Dr.  Henderson  was  a most  earnest 
and  vigorous  supporter  of  gospel  orders,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  worship  of  God.  See  Sprague,  .4n- 
luxls  of  the  A mer,  Puljrit,  iii,  528. 

Hengel,  Wessel  Albert  van, a Dutch  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Leyden,  Nov.  12,  1779,  where  he  also  re- 
ceived his  theological  education.  In  1803  lie  was  pas- 
tor at  Kalalagcn,  in  1805  at  Driehuizen,  in  1810  at 
Grootrehrock,  in  1815  professor  of  theology  at  Frane- 
ker,  and  in  1818  professor  at  Amsterdam.  In  1827  he 
was  called  to  Leyden,  and  died  Feb.  6, 1871.  He  wrote, 
A rxnotationes  in  I.ora  Xoxxnulla  Non  Tent  amend  (Am- 
sterdam, 1824):  — Institntio  0 rat  oris  Sacri  (Leyden. 
1829) : — Commentaries*  Perpetuus  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Philippenses  (1838) Comment arius  Perpetuus  in  Prio- 
ris Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola  Caput  Quint um  Deci- 
mum  (1851) : — Jnterpretatio  Pauli  Epistola  ad  Romanos 
(1864-69, 2 vols.) : — Fite  Epistles  to  Strauss,  on  his  Life 
of  Jesus  (2d  ed.  1824) : — Meritorum  Joannis  Henrici  van 
der  Palm  Commrmoratio  Brevis  (1840).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoLJ.it.  i,  241;  ii,  61,  111;  Zuchold, 


Ilibl.  Theol.  i,  535 ; Lichtenbergcr,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses.  a v.  (B.  P.) 

HengBtenberg,  Wilhelm  vox,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  and  cousin  of  the  famous  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  Feb.  9,  1804,  at  Elbcrfeld.  lie  studied 
at  Erlangen  and  Berlin,  and  for  a number  of  years 
acted  as  tutor  to  prince  William.  In  1838  he  entered 
upon  his  ministerial  functions  at  Radensleben,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  ennobled.  From  1841  to 
1854  he  was  pastor  at  Teltow,  and  when  the  court- 
preacher,  von  Gerlach,  died,  Hengstenberg  was  appoint- 
ed as  bis  successor,  ill  1854,  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  general  superintendent.  Dr.  Hoffmann.  After  the 
latter's  death  be  was  made  first  court -preacher,  and  died 
Sept.  25,  1880.  Hengstenberg  was  no  writer,  but  be 
left  lasting  memorials  in  such  institutions  as  Bethanien 
and  Dethesda,  in  the  capital  of  the  German  empire. 
He  was  a warm  friend  of  the  home  mission,  and  a 
preacher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  (B.  P.) 


Henich,  Johann,  a Lutheran  divine  of  Germany, 
i was  bom  Jan.  1,  1616.  He  studied  at  different  univer- 
sities, was  in  1643  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rintcln.  in 
1651  professor  of  theology,  and  died  June  27, 1671.  He 
wrote,  Comj>endium  Thcvlogia : — De  Veritate  Retigionis 
Christiana : — Historic  Ecclesiasticte  Partes  Tres: — ln- 
stitutiones  Theologies : — De  Gratia  et  Pradestinatione : — 
De  Sanctissimo  8.  Trinit  at  is  Mysterio : — De  Veneratione 
Nominis  Dicini  Jehovah : — l>e  A uctoritate  A ntiquitntis 
j Ecclesiastics  et  Conciliorum : — De  Bonis  Fidelium  Ope- 
| ribus.  See  Sagittarius,  Introductio  ad  Historiam  Earie- 
siasticam  ; J ocher,  Allgcmeints  G tleh  rtexi-  I. exikon,  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Her.il,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Vandals^  was  a pro- 
tecting god,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of 
a staff,  with  a hand  wearing  an  iron  ring. 

Henke,  Ernst  Ludwig  Theodor,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  22, 1804,  at  Helm- 
stiidL  He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Jena,  took  his  de- 
gree as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1826.  and  commenced 
the  academical  career  at  Jena  in  1827  by  presenting 
his  De  Epistola, qua  Barxuiba  Tribui/ur,  Authentia.  In 
1828  he  was  appointed  theological  professor  at  the 
“ Collegium  Carolinum  ” in  Brunswick,  in  1833  was 
called  to  Jena,  in  1839  to  Marburg,  and  died  there,  Dec. 
1,  1872.  He  published,  Georg  Culixtus  und  seine  Zrit 
(Halle,  1853-60,  2 vols,): — i'heologorum  Saxonicorum 
Consensus  Repetitus  Fidei  F ere  I.utherana  (Marburg, 
1846):  — Consensus  Repetitus  Eidei  Vere  Lutherans 
(ibid.  1847).  He  also  contributed  to  the  first  edition 
of  Herzog's  Real- Ency clop.,  to  the  UaUische  Encyclop ^ 
and  other  similar  works.  His  lectures  on  the  Church 
History  since  the  Reformation  were  published  by  Gxss 
(Halle,  1874-78,2  vols.);  those  on  homiletics  and  litur- 
gies by  Zschimmer  (ibid.  1876).  See  Mangold,  E.  L. 
Th.  Bathe,  F.in  Gedeniblatt  (Marburg,  1879);  Plitt-Her- 
zog,  Real-Encydop.  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  536  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Henley,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
! professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Will- 
i iamsburg,  Virginia.  He  was  rector  of  Kendlesharo, 
Suffolk,  and  in  1805  principal  of  the  East  India  College 
at  Hertford.  He  died  in  1816.  He  published  several 
i Sermons  (1771-1803).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Henneberg,  Johann  Valentin,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Gotha,  Feb.  4, 1782, 
and  died  March  18,  1831.  He  published,  lorlcrvit^ra 
iiber  die  Ixridensgeschichte  Jesu  (Gotha,  1820) : — Com- 
mentar  iiber  die  GescJiichte  Jesu  Christi  (Leipsie.  1822): 
— Commentar  uber  die  Geschichte  des  Begrdbnisses 
Jesu  (1826) : — Ilomilien  iiber  die  Leidensgtschichic  Jesu 
(Gotha,  1809):  — DU  Schrift  des  Ncuen  Testaments 
(1819).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit . i,  559 ; ii. 
61,  153,  285,  306.  (B.  P.) 
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Hennequier,  Jerome,  a French  Dominican,  was 
bom  iu  1633.  He  studied  at  Douay,  was  professor  of 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Cambray  in  1675,  and  died 
March  13, 1712,  leaving,  Cult  us  Maria  Virgin**  Vindi- 
cate : — De  A bsolutione  Sacramental*  Percipienda  et 
Impertienda.  See  Ischard,  De  Scriptoribus  Or  dints  Do- 
minicanorvm  ; Jbcher,  A llyemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hennequin,  Aimak,  a French  prelate,  became  ab- 
bot of  h'pernay,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Kennes.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Parisians, 
May  16, 1588.  In  February  following  the  duke  of  Mav- 
encc  appointed  him  general  counsellor  of  the  union. 
On  the  recognition  of  Henry  IV'  (March  22, 1594)  the 
bishop  of  Kennes  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  died 
in  1596,  leaving,  Ixs  Confessions  de  Saint  Augustin 
(Paris,  1577) : — Precis  Desciiptio  Sacrificii  Mis  so; 
(1579): — Imitation  de  Jesus-Christ  (Paris,  1582).  Sec 
Hocfer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Henni,  John  Martin,  I).D.,  an  eminent  Homan 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Obersanzen,  canton  Grau- 
b linden,  Switzerland,  June  13, 1805.  He  studied  at  the 
gymnasia  of  Su  Gall  and  Zurich,  went  to  Home  in  1824, 
and  was  there  educated  for  the  priesthood.  In  1827  he 
came  to  America  with  bishop  Fenwick  of  Cincinnati, 
and  went  to  the  seminar}'  at  Bardstowu,  Ky„  where  he 
was  ordained  priest,  Feb.  2, 1829.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  spiritual  charge  of  the  German-speaking  Catholics 
of  Cincinnati,  and  wns  also  made  professor  in  the  Athc- 
nieum  iu  that  city,  which  has  since  developed  into  St. 
Xavier’s  College.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as  a mis- , 
sionary  to  the  north-western  part  of  Ohio.  In  1834  he 
was  brought  back  to  Cincinnati  and  made  pastor  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  vicar-general  to  bishop  Pur- 
cell. lie  was  a leader  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  German  immigrants,  and  in  1836  he 
founded  and  became  the  first  editor  of  the  Wahrheits-  : 
fretmd . At  the  Fifth  Provincial  Council  at  Baltimore, 
in  1843,  Milwaukee  was  made  a see,  ami  Henni  was  ap-  t 
pointed  its  first  bishop,  being  ordained  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Cincinnati,  March  19,  1844.  In  1847  St.  Mary’s  • 
Church  was  opened,  a cathedral  begun,  and  a hospital 
founded  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Archbishop  Ilcnni  established  an  orphan  asylum,  intro- 
duced the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  built  two 
churches.  In  1855  he  opened  the  seminary  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales.  Henni  died  Sept.  7,  1881.  He  left  a power- 
ful establishment,  with  three  dioceses,  185  priests,  258 
churches,  125  schools,  25  religious  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  200,000  Catholics.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Catholic 
A rmual,  1883,  p.  51 ; De  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the 
Cath.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  594. 

Hen  nig,  Balthasar  Gottlob,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  5,  1742,  not  far  from 
Leipsic.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was  called 
as  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  Thom,  ami  died 
May  31, 1808,  superintendent  and  member  of  consistory. 
He  published,  I)e  opQoropiif  rov  \6yov  Tift  aXifOitac 
ad  Loam  2 Tim.  ii,  15  (Leipsic,  1767) De  Collectione 
Cauonum  el  Decretorum  Dionysiana  (1769): — De  Prie- 
st ant  Ut  A lleyvriarum  Xoci  Testament i (Thom,  1773) : — 
/Je  Regno  Messier,  ad  Loca  Psa.  Ixii  et  Ixxxix  (1774) : — 
De  Notitiis  Vet.  et  Xoci  Testament*  in  Doctrina  Christi- 
ana (1781):  — De  Religione  Christiana  (1790).  Sec 
Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theoloyen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

(ap.) 

Hennig,  Georg  Ernst  Sigismnnd,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  1, 1746,  at  Jauer, 
in  Silesia.  In  1776  he  accepted  a call  to  Kbnigsberg, 
was  professor  of  theology  in  1802,  and  died  Sept.  23, 
1809,  leaving  Glaubens-  und  Sitlenlehre  (Kbnigsberg, 
1793),  and  a number  of  Sermons.  See  Doring,  Die  ge- 
lehrten Theoloyen  Deutschlands , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Henning,  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  l>om  at  Greifswalde,  May  26,  1633.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  pastor  and  pro- 


fessor of  theology  at  his  native  place,  and  died  Sept.  28, 
1704,  leaving,  De  Subbathi  Christianorui n Moralitate : 
— De  Justitia  Diviiui  Essential i: — De  Xatura  Hominis 
ante  Peccatum  Integra:  — De  Omniprcesentia  Humana: 
Christ i Xatura: — De  Panitentia,  Confcssione  et  Abso- 
lutions:— De  Sensu  Sciiplura  S.  Literal*: — De  Secuti- 
tate  Humana,  ad  Genes,  ix,  6 : — De  Messia  a Deo  Per- 
cusso,  ad  Esaia  liii,  4,  5 : — De  Joanne  Baptista,  ad 
Matlh.  i««,  1—4 : — De  Ileconciliatione  Xostra  cum  Deo  per 
Mortem  Christ i ad  Rom.  c,  10: — De  Piynore  Ilaredita- 
tis  Xostra  Sanctissiino,  ad  Ephes.  iv,  30 : — De  Intercast- 
one  Christi  Gloriosa,  ad  1 Joan,  ii,  1 : — De  Christiani 
Hominis  Xativitate  et  Vita,  ad  1 Jo.  iii,  9.  See  Pip- 
ping, Memories  Theologorum;  Jbcher,  A llyemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Ixxikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Henrici,  Daniel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Chemnitz,  April  5,  1615.  He  stud- 
ied at  different  universities,  was  professor  at  Leipsic, 
and  died  March  15, 1666.  He  wrote,  Tractatus  de  In- 
spiration Verborum  S.  Scriptura : — Delineatio  Christi- 
anismi : — Dispututiones  de  Immanuelis  Conceptione  et 
Xatiritate: — De  Evangelio  Prophetico : — De  Huptismo 
ad  Mutth.  xxrii,  18-20: — De  Primoyenitura  Chiisti: — 
De  Christo  Dei  el  Maria  Eilio : — De  Messia  Officio 
Reyio : — De  Judiciis  Ebraorum : — De  Incarnations 
Filii  Dei: — De  Religione  Zioinglio- Calciniana  in  A r- 
ticulo  de  S.  Cana.  See  Freher,  Theatrum  Eruditorum; 
Jbcher,  A llyemeines  Celehrten-Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (II.  P.) 

Henriques,  Frey  (1),  a Portuguese  Jesuit  ami 
missionary,  who  died  in  1556,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  left 
Carta  a S.  Ignacio  Escrita  de  Tana  (published  in  Ital- 
ian, Venice,  1559).  See  Iloefer,  Xouc.  Hioy.  Generate, 
8.  v. 

Henriques,  Frey  (2),  a Portuguese  ecclesiastical 
writer,  was  born  at  Lisbon,  lie  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  while  young,  and  taught  theology  in  sev- 
eral colleges  of  his  order.  He  died  in  1590,  leaving 
Const  it  ui goes  das  Reliyiozas  de  Santa  Martha  de  Lisboa. 
See  Hocfer,  Xouc.  Hioy.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Henriques,  Henrique  (I), a Portuguese  mission- 
ary, was  born  at  Villa  Vicoza  about  1520,  lie  was  one 
of  the  first  associates  of  the  society  founded  by  Igna- 
tius, and  was  sent  to  the  Portuguese  establishments  in 
Asia.  He  was  well  versed  in  different  Shcmiiic  lan- 
guages. He  died  Feb.  6, 1600,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
leaving,  Vocabulario  e Arte  de  Grammat.da  Liny.  Mal- 
abar:— Metho  do  de  Confessor: — Doutrina  ChrLitaa: 
— Vula  <ie  Christo,  X.  Senhora,  e Santos :— Contra  as 
Fabulas  dot  Gentios : — 24  Cartas  Sobre  a Missao.  See 
Hocfer,  Xouc.  Bing.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Henriques,  Henrique  (2),  a Portuguese  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  0[»orto  iu  1536.  He  joined  the  Jesu- 
its, and  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  colleges 
of  his  order  at  Cordova  and  at  Salamanca;  but  after- 
wards went  to  the  Dominicans,  and  became  famous  by 
his  writings  against  the  Molinisls.  lie  finally  returned 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  died  at  Tivoli,  Feb.  28, 1608,  leaving, 
Summa  Theologies  Moral  is  (Salamanca,  1591 ; Venice, 
1596): — De  Claiibus  Ecclesia,  condemned  by  the  court 
of  Home: — De  Justitia  Censurarum  in  Causa  llripubli- 
cte  Venetie  (MSS.  preserved  iu  the  Vatican,  No.  6547): 
— also  a large  number  of  small  treatises.  See  Iloefer, 
Xouc.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Henriquez,  Crisostomo,  a Spanish  historian, 
was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1594.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
entered  the  order  of  the  Cistercians,  aud  afterwards  he 
taught  philosophy,  theology,  and  history  in  various  col- 
leges of  his  community.  In  1622  he  was  sent  into  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  archduke  Albert  received  him 
very  kindly.  He  died  at  Louvain,  Dec.  23, 1632,  leav- 
ing more  than  forty  works,  for  which  sec  Iloefer,  Xouc. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Henriquez,  Enrico,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
in  the  district  of  Otranto  in  1701.  He  became  succes- 
sively legate  to  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  ambassador 
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to  Philip  V,  king  of  Spain,  amt  cardinal  under  Bene- 
dict XIV,  and  was  charged  with  the  government  of 
Romagna.  He  died  April  25, 1756,  leaving  several  ora- 
tions, for  which  sec  Uoefer,  A our.  Biog.  G inhale,  s.  v. 

Henry  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  sec 
of  Galloway  in  1226,  ’27,  ’28,  ’31,  ’37,  ’40.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  278. 

Henry  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  abbot  of  Holyrood- 
house,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Galloway  in  1255.  lie 
ratified  to  the  convent  of  Dryburgh  all  the  churches 
granted  to  it  within  his  diocese.  He  was  bishop  of 
Galloway  in  1290.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  278. 

Henry  (3),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Gallo- 
way in  1334.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  273. 

Henry  (4),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  and  con- 
firmed bishop  of  Ross,  Oct.  19, 1463,  and  was  still  bishop 
in  1476.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  189. 

Henry  OK  Langes  stein  (also  Ilenricus  de  Hassid), 
was  bom  in  Hesse  al>out  1325,  He  studied  at  Paris, ' 
where  he  afterwards  taught  philosophy,  theology, astron-  j 
omy,  and  mathematics,  and  finally  became  vice  chancel-  , 
lor  of  the  university.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  | 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  materialism  and  supersti- 
tion. In  1390  he  accepted  a call  as  professor  in  the 
newly  founded  university  at  Vienna,  was  its  rector  in  1 
1393,  and  died  in  1397.  He  wrote,  Consilium  Pads  de  \ 
Unions  ac  Reformations  Ecclesia  (in  Hermann  von  der 
Hardt's  Magnum  (Ecum.  Corn!.  ConsiL  voL  ii) : — Secreta 
Sacerdotum,  qua  in  Missa  Teneri  Debent.  Henry  of 
Langcnsteiu  is  now  counted  among  the  reformers  before 
the  Reformation.  See  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Media.  et 
Tnfimce  Latinitatis ; llartwig,  Leben  und  Schrijlen  Hein- 
richs r on  Langenstein  (Marburg,  1858);  Plitt-Hereog, 
Real- Ency  clop.  s.  v.;  Jbchcr,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Henry  of  Sandwich,  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in 
1259,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  London  in  1263.  He 
took  part  with  the  seditious  barons  against  king  Henry 
III,  for  which  he  was  excommunicated  by  Othobon,  the ! 
pope's  legate.  He  went  to  Rome,  but  did  not  receive  j 
absolution  for  seven  years.  He  returned  home,  and  1 
died  Sept.  16,  1273,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church 
of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England 
(ed.  Xuttall),  ii,  135. 

Henry.  Caleb  Sprague,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister  and  writer,  was  born  at  Rutland,  Maas., 
Aug.  20,  1804.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1825;  studied  theology  at  Andover  in  1828,  and  for 
several  years  was  settled  as  a Congregational  minister 
at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1835  he  ' 
entered  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Bristol  College, 
Pa.  With  Dr.  Hawks  he  established,  in  1837,  The  .V etc 
York  Rerieic,  and  from  1839  to  1852  he  was  professor 
of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
a part  of  the  time  acting  as  chancellor.  From  1847  to 
1850  he  was  rector  of  Su  Clement’s  Church  in  that  city,  i 
He  afterwards  held  rectorships  in  Poughkce|>sie  and 
Newburgh  and  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  died  at  New- 
burgh, N.  Y.,  March  9,  1884.  Professor  Henry  was  the 
author  of  many  volumes  of  essays,  eta,  the  last  of  which, 
entitled  Dr.  Oldham  at  G ragstones,  and  His  Talk  There, 
was  published  anonymously  in  I860. 

Henry,  Robert  (1),  D.D.,  a Scotch  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  Muirtown,  St.  Ninian’s,  Stirlingshire, 
Feb.  18,  1718.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh ; licensed  to  preach  in  1746,  and  officiated  at 
Carlisle  from  1748  to  1760,  and  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
from  1760  to  1763.  He  was  minister  of  the  church  of 
the  New  Greyfriars  from  1763  to  1776.  In  1774  he  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  died  Nov.  24,  1790.  As  an  author  he  is 
best  known  by  a History  of  Great  Britain  (1771, 1774, 
1777,  1781, 1785,  6 vols.).  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
a.  v.;  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.; 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticamx,  i,  16,  71. 


Henry,  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  LL.DH  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bora  at  Charleston,  3.  C.,  Dea  6, 1792. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1814,  was  president  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina  in 
1834  and  1835,  and  filled  in  succession  in  that  institution 
the  chairs  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy,  of  metaphysics 
and  belles-lettres,  and  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture. He  died  Feb.  6,  1856,  leaving  several  Sermons. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v.  ; 
Drake,  Did.  of  A mer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Henry,  Robert  W.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  a native  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  America, 
and  became  pastor  in  Chicago,  IlL,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  was  installed  co-pastor  with 
Rev.  Dr.  McElroy  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  remained  in  this  charge  until  called  by  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  May,  1869,  and  having  visited  the  East  he 
was  on  his  return  home,  but  was  smitten  down  by 
Syrian  fever,  and  died  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Oct.  18, 
1869.  See  Presbyterian,  Nov.  13, 1869.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Henry,  Synunes  Cleves,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  Item  at  Lamington,  N.  J.,  June  7,  1797. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1815; 
studied  theology  for  two  years  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  ; was  ordained  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Newton,  May  3, 1818;  became  stated  supply  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  immediately  after  bis  ordination;  served  as  stated 
supply  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  1819;  the  next  year  of  the 
Third  Church  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  preached  at  Cran- 
berry, N.  J.,  from  1820  until  his  death,  March  22, 1857. 
Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  20. 

Hansel,  Johann  Adam,  a Lutheran  minister,  who 
died  in  Silesia,  Feb.  2,  1778,  is  the  author  of  Geschichte 
der  protestantischen  Gemeinen  in  Schlesien  (Liegnitx, 
1768).  See  Winer,  Jlandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  808;  Jo- 
cher,  Allgemeines  G eleh rten- / .exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Henshaw,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  male  prebendary  of  Peterborough,  dean  of  Chiches- 
ter in  1660,  and  bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1663.  He 
died  March  9,  1678,  leaving,  Hora>  Successira  (1631): 
— Daylg  Thoughts  (1651).  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Hensler,  Christian  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  March  9, 1760,  in  Holstein. 
In  1786  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Kiel,  resigned 
his  office  in  1809,  and  thereafter  resided  in  Halle  uutil 
his  death,  April  24, 1812.  He  is  the  author  of  Bemer- 
kungen  uber  Sir  lien  in  der  Psalmen  und  in  der  Genesis 
(Hamburg,  1791)  :—Erlautervng  des  ersten  Buches  Sam- 
uel is  und  der  Salomonischen  Denkspruche  (1796) : — 
lesaias  neu  ubersetzt  und  mit  Anmerkungm  (1788): — 
liemerkungen  uber  Stellen  in  Jcremias  Weissagvstgcn 
(1805): — Animadrersiones  in  Qutrdam  12  Prophet  arum 
M inorum  Loca  (1786) : — Der  Brief  des  A postels  Jakobus 
ubersetzt  und  erldutert  (1801) : — Die  Wahrheit  und  GOtt- 
lichkeU  der  christlichen  Religion  dargestrllt  (1803).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  105, 195, 217, 220, 223, 
269, 272, 386 ; Flint,  Bibl  Jud.  i,  S84.  (B.  P.) 

Hentenius,  Johannes,  a Dominican  and  professor 
at  Louvain,  where  he  died  Oct  2,  1566,  published, 
Biblia  ad  Vetustissima  Exemplaria  Rectus  Castigates 
Jussu  Collegarum  (Louvain,  1547) : — Euthymii  Zigabem 
Commentaries  in  »p  Ecangelia  (1544) : — (Ecu  mom  Com- 
mentarii  (1545): — De  Vera  Deo  Apte  Inserriendi  Me- 
thodo  (translated  from  the  Spanish,  1560).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  GO,  893,  898;  Jocher,  Allge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Henzi,  Rudolph,  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  of  Old-Testament  exegesis,  who  died  at  Dorpat  in 
1829,  is  the  author  of  Libri  Ecdesiasitt  A rgvmenti  Brrris 
A dumbratio  (Dorpat,  1827).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  82 ; Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  539 ; Flint  (who 
spells  the  name  Henze),  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  385.  (B.  P.) 

Heothlna  (nx  iuOtva),  in  the  Greek  Church,  deaig- 
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nates  (1)  an  antiphonal  anthem  of  lauds;  (2)  gospels 
relating  to  the  resurrection.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Hepburn,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  rector  of  Partoun 
and  abbot  of  Dunfermline  in  1516.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  he  was  constituted  lord  treasurer.  In  1516 
he  became  bishop  of  Moray.  He  died  in  1524.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  i48. 

Hepburn,  George,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  early 
preferred  to  the  provostrv  of  Lincluden,  and  Feb.  9, 
1503,  was  elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Aber- 
brothock.  In  1509  he  was  made  lord  treasurer,  and  in 
1510  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  see  of  the  Isles.  In 
1512  he  was  commentator  both  of  Arbroath  and  Icolum- 
kill.  This  prelate  was  slain  with  the  king  on  the  un- 
fortunate field  of  Flodden,  Sept.  9,  1513.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  305. 

Hepburn,  John  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  the  sec  of  Brechin  in  1517,  and  was  still  there  in  ! 
1532.  He  died  in  August,  1543.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  ! 
Bishops,  p.  165. 

Hepburn,  John  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  j 
of  Dunblane,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  council  of  session 
in  1467.  In  1476  he  assisted  at  the  consecration  of 
dean  Livingstone  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld.  He  was  bishop  | 
of  this  see  in  1479.  He  died  in  1508.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops , p.  178. 

Hepburn,  Patrick,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  prior 
of  St.  Andrews  in  1522,  and  in  1524  was  made  secretary, 
in  which  office  he  continued  until  1527.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Moray  in  1535,  and  at  the  same 
time  held  the  abbey  of  Scone  in  perpetual  comraendam. 
He  was  bishop  of  Moray  still  in  1561,  and  probably  in 
1568.  He  died  at  Spvnie  Castle,  June  20, 1573.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  150. 

Hepher.  This  place  Trelawney  Saunders  (.1 Lap 
of  the  0.  T.)  identifies  with  Khurbti  Kafr,  which  the 
Ordnance  Map  lays  down  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Hebron  (and  three  miles  east  of  Um-Burj,  the  neighbor- 
hood which  we  had  conjccturally  assigned),  ami  the 
Memoirs  describe  (iii,  355)  ns  "foundations  and  heaps 
of  stones.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  site,  and  an 
ancient  road  passes  it.” 

Heppe,  Heinrich  Ludwig  Julius,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Casscl  in  1820. 
He  studied  at  Marburg,  was  in  1844  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy and  licentiate  of  theology,  and  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  at  Marburg.  In  1850  lie  was  professor 
of  theology,  in  1864  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate 
of  theology,  and  died  July  25, 1879.  He  wrote,  Biss,  de 
Loco  Etany.  Luca  art,  i-9  (Marburg,  1844): — That- 
such.n  cuts  der  Kurhessischen  Kirchenyeschichtc  (Cassel, 
e<xL) : — Geschichte  der  hessischen  Gcntralsynodcn  von 
1568-1582  (1847,2  vols.): — Histnrische  Untersuch unyen 
•iber  ilen  Kasseler  Catechismus  (ibid,  cod.) : — Einfuhruny 
der  f V/ besserunysp unkte  in  /lessen,  etc.  (1849) Gesch. 
des  deutschen  Protestantismus  (1852-57,3  vols.): — Die 
confessionellc  Entwickluny  der  hessischen  Kirche  (1853): 
— Die  confessionellc  Entwickluny  der  altprotestantischcn 
Kirche.  Deutschlands  ( 1854) :—  Doymatik  des  deutschen 
Protestantismus  im  16  Jahrhundert  (Gotha,  1857,  3 
vols.)  : — Geschichte  des  deutschen  VolksscAulwescns  (1858- 
60,  5 vols.):  — Doymatik  der  evany.  - reform,  Kirche 
(1860) : — Die  Bekenntnissch riften  der  reform,  Kirchen 
Deutschlands  (eod.)  : — Theodor  Beza.  I.eben  und  ausye- 
trdhlle  Schriflen  (1861)  : — Entstehuny  und  Fortbildtuiy 
des  Lutherthums  (1863):  — Philipp  Melanchthon,  der 
Ishrer  Deutschlands  (1867): — Zur  Geschichte  der  er any. 
Kirche  Itheiidanils  und  West faUns  (1867-70,  2 vols.) : — 
Geschichte  der  quietistischen  Mystik  in  der  Kathol.  Kirche 
(Berlin,  1875): — Kirchenyeschichte  bcider  Hessen  (Mar- 
burg, 1876,  2 vols.) : — Geschichte  des  Pictismus  in  der 
Rrformirten  Kirche  (Leyden,  1879).  See  Zuchold, 
Bi/A.  Theol.  i,  539  sq. ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop,  des  Sci- 
ences Reliyituses,  e.  v.;  Zur  Erirmeruny  an  //.  Heppe 
(Marburg,  1879),  (B.  P.) 
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Heracleia,  a festival  anciently  celebrated  at  Ath- 
ens every  five  years  in  honor  of  the  Grecian  god  Hera- 
cles (q.  v.). 

Heraclld&s,  sumomed  Cyprus,  from  his  place  of 
birth,  was  liberally  educated,  became  a monk  under 
Evagrius,  and  deacon  at  Constantinople.  He  was  an 
anient  friend  of  Chrysostom,  who  caused  his  election 
ns  bishop  of  Ephesus  in  401 ; but  he  was  afterwards 
persecuted  along  with  that  eminent  ecclesiastic,  and 
finally  shared  his  exile.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Bioy.  s.  v. 

Heracliteana,  the  followers  of  the  philosopher 
Heraclitus  (q.  v.). 

Heraclius  (Eraclius  or  Eradius),  bishop  elect 
of  Hippo,  was  designed  by  Augustine,  Sept.  26,  426,  to 
become  his  successor,  but  owing  to  some  irregularity  he 
was  never  inaugurated  into  that  office,  ami  the  fail  of 
Hippo  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  abolished  the  see. 
There  are  attributed  to  Heraclius  two  sermons  found 
among  those  of  St.  Augustine.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Bioy. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bioy.  s.  v. 

Heraclius  (Eracle  or  Everard),  sixteenth  bish- 
op of  Liege,  was  of  a distinguished  Saxon  family,  and 
was  educated  at  Cologne  under  the  care  of  Kathier, 
bishop  of  Liege.  He  became  provost  at  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Bonn,  and  entered  upon  the  episcopal  sec 
of  Liege  in  959.  He  devoted  his  attention  entirely 
to  the  cause  of  education,  establishing  new  schools, 
and  placing  at  their  head  wise  men,  whom  lie  called 
from  Germany  ami  from  France.  In  960  he  became 
involved  in  political  troubles,  during  which  he  died,  in 
971.  There  is  extant  of  him  a letter,  written  about  943, 
to  Kathier,  bishop  of  Verona,  on  the  miraculous  healing 
of  a cancer.  See  Ilocfer,  .Youv.  Bioy.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Heranasikha  (from  the  Singhalese,  herana , a 
novice,  and  sikha,  a rule  or  precept),  a formulary'  re- 
quired to  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  Buddhist 
priest  during  his  novitiate.  It  contains  a number  of 
obligations  which  the  young  priest  takes  upon  himself. 

Herberger,  Valerius,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was 
born  at  Fraustadt,  Prussian  Poland,  April  21, 1562,  ami 
died  there,  May  18, 1627.  He  was  a teacher  in  his  na- 
tive place  in  1584,  deacon  in  1590,  and  pastor  in  1598. 
His  publications  arc  still  highly  prized  in  the  German 
Evangelical  Church.  He  wrote,  E canyel ische  Herzpos- 
tille  (new  cd.  Berlin,  1853)  :—Epistolische  Z/erzpostille. 
(ibid) : — Geistreiche  StoppelpostiUe ; — Maynulia  Dei. 
De  Jesu  Scriptures  Nucleo  et  Medulla  (Halle,  1854): — 
Passionszeiyer  (ibid.  1858)  :—Gristliche  Trauerbinden : 
— Psallerparadies : — Erkldruny  des  Jesus  Sirach.  See 
Lautcrbacb,  Vita , Fame  et  Fata  Valerii  Herberyeri 
(1708);  Ledderhose,  Lebeti  Valerius  Herbergers,  in  the 
Sonntaysbibliothek,  vol.  i v,  parts  5 ami  6 (Bielefeld,  1851) ; 
Specht,  Geschichte  der  ecanyclisch  luthtrischen  Gemeinde 
zu  Fraustadt  (1855);  Plitt-IIerzog,  Real-  Encyklop.  s.v.; 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Reliyituses,  s.  v, ; 
Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol.  i,  540;  Joclicr,  Allyemeines  Gelchr- 
tcn-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Herberne,  bishop  of  Tours,  lived  about  the  9th 
century.  He  had  been  at  first  custodian  of  the  Oratory 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  a dependency  of  Mnrmoutier, 
afterwards  abbot  of  that  monastery,  which,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  invested  by  the  Normans  in  853.  He 
then  travelled  through  Gaul,  but  finding  no  safe  asv- 
lum,  finally  reappeared  in  the  city  of  Tours,  where  lie 
was  received  as  a saint.  Adalard,  archbishop  of  Tours, 
died  in  890,  and  Herberne  was  designated  to  succeed 
him.  After  the  desolation  of  Mnrmoutier,  the  Regular 
Canons  established  themselves  in  the  deserted  cloister 
there,  and  Herberne  failed  to  drive  them  away.  He  died 
ill  916.  Some  critics  attributed  to  him  the  Tra'tatuc 
lie  Ret'ersione  S.  Martini,  which  was  published  i.i  the 
Bihliothequj  aj  Cluny.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  Bioy.  Gini- 
rale, s.  v. 

Herberstein,  Johann  Caul  Graf  von,  a Ger- 
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man  count  and  prelate,  was  born  in  1722.  He  became 
bishop  of  Laybach  in  1772,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ar- 
dent promoters  of  the  ecclesiastical  innovations  of  his 
day.  Pending  negotiations  with  the  pope  for  his  pro- 
motion to  the  archbishopric,  he  died,  Oct.  7,  1787,  leav- 
ing his  goods  to  the  poor  and  to  the  normal  school  of 
his  episcopal  city.  See  Hoofer,  Xouv.  Biog.  G inhale,  s.  v. 

Herbert,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  abbot  of  Kelso,  and 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Glasgow  in  1147,  by  pope  Eugeuius  III.  He  died 
bishop  of  this  see,  iu  1 164.  See  Keith,  Scottuh  Bishops, 
p.  232. 

Herbert,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Vouvnay, 
in  Maine.  He  was  at  first  prior  of  Clermont,  in  Maine, 
and  then  abbot  of  Fontaines-lcs-Blanches,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Tours.  Having  got  into  a quarrel  with  Thi- 
bauld,  count  of  Blois,  he  returned  to  Maine,  where  he 
became  abbot  of  Clermont  in  1179.  Finally,  in  1184, 
lje  was  made  bishop  of  Kennes;  in  1190  he  accompanied 
Richard,  king  of  Kngland,  to  Domfront.  While  at 
Rennes  he  had  a difference  with  Andrew,  lord  of  Vitre, 
whom  he  excommunicated  until  he  obtained  his  entire 
submission.  Iu  1198  the  pope  sent  him  to  Bourgueil, 
on  the  frontier  of  Tours,  to  restore  the  good  order  of 
that  monastery.  He  died  at  Rennes,  Dec.  11,  1198. 
Sec  Hoefer,  A’our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Herbert  or  Bosham  was  bom  at  Bosham,  Sussex, 
and  being  a good  scholar,  was  a monubut  to  Thomas  ft 
Beeket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  present  at 
the  murder  of  that  prelate,  and  wrote  an  account  of  iu 
Going  over  to  Italy,  he  was  by  pope  Alexander  III  made 
archbishop  of  Beueventum.  and  in  December,  1178,  cre- 
ated cardinal.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Sec 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Xuttall),  iii,  244. 

Herbert  de  Losing,  a Norman  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Hiesmes  (pagus  Oximiensis),  in  Normandy,  about 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  He  was  a monk,  and 
afterwards  prior  of  the  abbey  of  Fecamp.  William 
Rufus  called  him  to  England  in  1087,  and  made  him 
abbot  of  Ramsey.  By  the  royal  favor,  or  some  other 
means,  Herbert  became  so  rich  that,  iu  1091,  he  bought 
from  the  king,  for  the  price  of  1000  livres,  the  bishopric 
of  Thetford  for  himself,  and  the  abbey  of  Winchester 
for  his  brother  Robert.  This  most  scandalous  transac- 
tion was  generally  censured,  and  Herbert  went  to  Rome 
to  seek  absolution  from  his  simony.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  transferred  the  episcopal  seat  of  Thetford 
to  Norwich.  At  Thetford  he  founded  a convent  of 
monks  of  Ciuny,  and  built  a cathedral;  also  a monas- 
tery and  two  churches  at  Norwich,  three  churches  at 
Elmham,  at  Lynn,  and  at  Yarmouth.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  Herbert  consecrated  to  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  thus  effacing  the  spot  upon  his 
entry'  into  the  episcopacy.  William  of  Malmesburv 
speaks  of  Herbert  as  a man  of  great  knowledge,  and 
Henry'  of  Huntingdon  makes  mention  of  his  writings. 
He  died  July’  22,  1119.  According  to  Bavle,  he  com- 
posed a book  of  Sermons,  eighteen  iu  number,  two  trea- 
tises, J>e  Prolixitate  Temponnn  et  J)e  Fine  Mundi , 
monastic  rules,  a collection  of  letters,  and  a treatise.  Ad 
Anselmum,  etc.,  for  which  sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Herbert,  Wii.i.iam,  D.C.L-.  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Highclere  Castle,  Bucks,  iu  1778,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church  ami  Merton  Col- 
leges, Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1814,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory’  of  Spoflforth,  appointed  dean  of 
Manchester  in  1840,  and  died  in  1847.  lie  published. 
The  Triumphs  of  Christianity : — Sermons  (1820): — The 
Spectre  of  the  Tomb,  etc.  .See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Herbinius,  John,  was  bom  at  Ilitschen,  in  Silesia, 
in  1632,  and  was  deputed  by  the  Polish  Protestant 
churches  to  those  of  Germany,  Holland,  etc.,  in  1664. 
He  died  in  1676.  Among  his  works  is  De  Statu  Ecdc- 


i 
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riorum  A ugustance  Confestionis  in  Polonia  (1670).  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Herbst,  Ferdinand  Ignatius,  a Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  of  Protestant 
parentage  at  Leipsic  in  1798.  He  studied  at  Jena  and 
Erlangen,  joined  the  church  of  Rome  in  1832,  and  was 
preacher  at  Munich,  where  he  died.  May  11,  I860.  He 
published,  Bibliothek  Christlicher  Deidxr  (Leipsic.  1830- 
32,2  vols.): — Die  Kircht  und  ihre  Gegner  (Ratisbon, 
1833) : — A ntu-ort  auf  das  Sendschreiben  tints  Gliedet  der 
eeangelischen  Kirche , etc.  (Landshut,  eod.).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit,  i,  351 ; Zucbold,  BibL  Thiol,  i, 
541.  (R  P.) 

Herbst,  Johann  George,  a German  Benedictine, 
was  bom  at  Rottweil,  Wtlrtemberg,  Jan.  13,  1787.  In 
1812  he  received  holy  orders,  was  professor  of  theology 
at  Ellwangen  in  1814,  in  1817  at  Tubingen,  and  died 
July  31, 1836.  He  published.  Obseixationes  Qjucedam  de 
Pentateucho  : — De  Lingua  Hebr.  3PI  et  H3  : — Einleitung 
in  die  heU.  Schri/len  des  Alten  Testaments  (Freiburg. 
1840-42, 2 vols.).  See  Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  385 ; Lichtcn- 
berger,  Eneyclop.  des  Sciences  lie ligie uses,  s.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Herder,  FiUX,  a Swiss  Reformed  theologian,  was 
bom  Jan.  31, 1741,  at  Zurich,  where  he  studied,  and  final- 
ly died,  Jan.  22, 1810.  He  published,  Predigten  itber  die 
Geschiehte  Josephs  (Zurich,  1784) : — Ytrsuch  eines  chrisi- 
lichen  Religionsunterrichts  (edited  by  J.  J.  Hess,  1811). 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  229, 339.  (B.  P.) 


Heredia,  Pa  ulus  dk.  See  Pauli's  de  Heredia. 
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Hereford  (or  Herford),  Nicholas,  an  English 
confessor  of  the  14th  century,  was  educated  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  became  a secular  priest,  declared 
against  some  practices  and  principles  of  the  reigning 
religion,  maintaining  (1)  that  in  the  eucharist,  after  the 
consecration  of  the  elements,  bread  and  wine  still  re- 
mained; (2)  that  bishops  and  all  clergymen  ought  to 
be  subject  to  their  respective  princes;  (3)  that  monks 
and  friars  ought  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own 
labor;  (4)  that  pricsU  ought  to  rule  their  lives,  not  by 
the  pope's  decrees,  but  by  the  word  of  God.  From 
these  positions  many  heretical  opinions  were  drawn  by 
his  enemies.  From  Oxford  lie  was  brought  to  London, 
and  there,  with  Philip  Repington,  was  made  to  recant 
bis  opinions  publicly  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  1382.  Rep- 
ington became  a violent  renegade,  persecuted  his  party, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  first  with  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln,  then  with  a cardinal’s  cap.  Hereford's  recanta- 
tion did  not  much  avail  him.  as  archbishop  Arundel's 
jealousy  kept  him  a prisoner  all  his  life.  We  know 
not  the  date  of  his  death.  Hereford  by  his  protest  an- 
ticipated the  Reformation,  but  he  probably  had  not  the 
stuff  to  make  a Wvcliffe  or  Tyndal.  See  F uller.  Worthies 
of  England  (cd.  Nuttall),  iii,  491 ; Fox,  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments, iii,  26. 

Hereford  Use,  a term  employed  to  designate  that 
rile  which,  taking  its  name  from  the  cathedral  of  Here- 
ford, was  commonly’  used  in  some  of  the  north-west 
counties  of  England,  and  in  parts  of  Wales,  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  It  differs  only  slightly  from  the  use  of 
Salisbury  in  the  prayer  of  oblation  ami  iu  the  commu- 
nion of  the  priest.  The  service-books  of  these  rites  are 
extremely  rare.  MSS.,  no  doubt,  were  everywhere  de- 
strayed.  Only  one  printed  edition  is  known — that  of 
Rouen,  dated  i502. 

Heres.  Mt.  For  this  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests  ( Tent 
Work,  iii,  337)  Kej'r  Haris,  but  he  gives  no  clew  to  the 
locality. 

Herft,  Johann  Bkhniiard,  a Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  April  27, 1745.  He  stud- 
ied at  M Duster,  took  holy  orders  iu  1769,  was  in  1774 
cathedral  preacher  at  OsnabrUck,  canon  in  1778,  and 
dean  in  1790.  He  died  March  31, 1812.  His  writings 
are  sermons.  See  Doling,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Hering,  Daniel  Heinrich,  a Reformed  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stolpe,  in  Pomerania,  Dec.  1, 
1722.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1767  preacher  at 
Neustadt-Eberswalde,  and  accepted  in  1759  a call  to 
Halle.  In  1765  he  went  to  Breslau,  and  died  Aug.  21, 
1807.  He  published,  De  voce  nopviitf  in  Decreto  Apo- 
stolico  (Halle,  1742) : — De  Doctrine i B ilea  mi,  Nicoluita- 
rum  et  JizuMis  (eod.): — Von  der  Schule  des  Apostels 
Johannes  zu  Ephesus  (Breslau,  1774): — Abhandlungen 
r on  der  Schulen  der  Propketen  (ibid.  1777)  : — Historische 
Xachricht  r on  dem  ersten  A ufang  der  evangelisehrefor- 
mirien  Kirche  in  Brandenburg  und  J 're ussen  ( Halle, 
1778),  besides  sermons.  See  During,  Die  yt  lehr  ten  The- 
ologen Deutschland <,  s.v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol 
Lit.  i,  805;  ii,  222;  FUrst,  BibLJud.  i,  885.  (B.  P.) 


America,  under  the  auspices  of  the  synods  of  Holland, 
to  aid  in  supplying  the  German  churches  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  means  of  grace.  He  labored  for  a • 
short  time  in  and  around  F.aston,  Pa.,  afterwards  in 
Germantown  and  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia,  and 
finally  in  Montgomery  County.  He  died  Jan.  30, 1848. 
Dr.  Herman  paid  much  attention  to  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  was  in  his  day  a 
prominent  minister,  and  a learned  and  able  theologian. 
See  Ilarbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church , ii,  860. 
(D.  Y.  H.) 

Hermandad,  societies  in  Spain  which  were  accus- 
tomed to  supply  victims  to  the  Inquisition  (q.  v.). 

Hermann,  Emil,  a German  Protestant  professor 
of  canon  law,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  April  9, 1812.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  in  1834.  He  was  professor  at  Kiel  in 
1842,  in  1847  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1868  at  Heidelberg. 
In  1872  he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  president  of  the 
Evangelical  Superior  Church  Council  ( Oberkirchenraths ), 
and  occupied  this  position  till  1877.  He  died  at  Gotha, 
April  16, 1885.  Hermann  published,  Johann  Freiherr 
tu  Schwa rzenberg  (Leipsic,  1841) : — A utoritat  des  kirch- 
lichen  Symbols  (Kiel,  1846) : — Veber  die  S tell u rig  der 
Religionsgemeinschaflen  im  Staate  (Gottingen,  1849): — 
Ueber  den  Entwurf  einer  Kirchenordnung  fur  die  Sack- 
sische  Landeskirche  (Berlin,  1861): — Die  nothtcendigen 
Grundlagen  einer  die  consisturiale  und  synodale  Ordnung 
vereinigenden  Kirchenrerfassung  (ibid.  1862):  — Das 
staatliche  Veto  bei  Bischofswuhlen  nach  dem  Rechte  der 
oberrheinischen  Kirchenprocinz  (Heidelberg,  1869).  Sec 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  545  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Hermann,  Gottlob,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  I^ibau,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  May 
27,  1721.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1758  arch- 
deacon at  Bischofswerda,  in  1759  pastor  primarius  at 
his  native  place,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1789.  His  publica- 
tions arc  sermons  and  ascetical  works.  Sec  Doring, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlaruls,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hermann,  Johann  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  Saxony,  Oct.  12, 1707. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1733  deacon,  received  a 
call  in  1738  to  Amsterdam  as  pastor  of  the  German  con- 
gregation, but  accepted  the  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent at  Plaucn.  In  1746  he  was  called  to  Dresden 
as  court-preacher  and  member  of  consistory,  and  died 
July  30,1791.  He  published,/)*  Pane  Azymo  et  Fer- 
mentato  in  Cana  Domini  (Leipsic,  1739),  besides  a num- 
ber of  sermons.  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  8.  v. ; Winer,  J/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
603.  (B.  P.) 

Hermansen,  Christen,  a Lutheran  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1806  in  Denmark,  and  died  at  Copenhagen, 
Oct.  19,  1882,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  For 
more  than  forty  years  he  belonged  to  the  university  at 
Co|>enhagcn,  in  which  he  lectured  on  the  Old  Test. 
He  wns  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  Danish  Bible  trans- 
lation. (B.  P.) 

Hermant,  Goiiefroy,  a French  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Beauvais,  Feb.  6, 1617.  Having  completed  his 
studies,  he  was  appointed  in  1642  canon  at  his  native 
j place,  in  1644  prior,  and  in  1650  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 
In  1651  he  took  holy  orders,  and  returned  to  Beauvais 
to  officiate  there  as  priest.  In  1690  Hermant  went  to 
Paris  to  sec  his  old  friends,  and  on  July  11  died  sud- 
denly in  the  street.  Of  his  many  writings  we  men- 
tion, Apologie  jH>ur  M.  A mould  (1644-48): — La  I'fe 
de  Saint  Jean  Chiysostume  (1664  and  often): — Vie  de 
Saint  Athanase  (1671,  2 vols.): — Les  Ascltiques  de 
Saint  Basile  arec  Remarques  (1671-1727): — Pis  de 
Saint  Basile  et  de  Saint  Grigoire  de  Xazianze  (1674,  2 
vols.) : — Vie  de  Saint  A mbroise  (1678) : — Entretiens  Spi- 
rituels  sur  Saint  Matt\ieu  (1690,  3 vols.) : — Claris  Dis- 
ciplines Ecciesiastica,  sru  Index  Totius  Juris  Ecclesi- 
astici (1693),  Sec  Baillet,  La  Vie  de  Codefivy  Hermant  ; 


Heringa,  Jonocrs,  a Dutch  divine,  who  died  at 
Utrecht  in  1840,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  is  the 
author  of,  Beoordeling  van  de  nieuwe  uitgave  der  Prole- 
gomena in  X.  Test,  ran  J.  Jac.  Wet  stein  ( Amsterdam, 
1832): — Ueber  den  Begrijf,  die  Unentbehrlichkeit  und 
den  rechten  Gebrauch  der  bibL  kriiik,  a us  dem  Ilolldn- 
dischen  ubersetzt  ron  Beckhaus  (Offenbach,  1804):  — 
Ueber  die  I^ehrart  Jesu  und  seiner  Apostel.  (from  the 
Dutch,  1792)  : — Tiental  Seerredenen  ter  aanprijzing  van 
christel.  deugden  (Amsterdam,  1825) : — Opera  Exegetica 
et  Hermeneutica  (edited  by  H.  E.  Vinke,  Utrecht,  1845). 
See  Winer,  I/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit . i,  43,  86,  92, 105, 
130, 132,  250,  397,  399;  ii,  111 ; Zuchold,  BM.  Theol  i, 
543.  (ILF.) 

Herll-Kan,  in  Kalmuck  mythology,  is  the  prince 
of  hell;  a frightful  and  evil-minded  god,  the  judge  of 
men,  the  other  gods  being  too  merciful  to  judge  the 


guilty.  To  implore  his  favor  large  sacrifices  arc  made 
to  him.  Sixteen  judges  assist  him,  one  half  being 
moles,  the  other  half  females. 

Herman  of  Cappkmberq,  a Jewish  convert  of  the 
12th  century,  was  a native  of  Cologne.  His  Jewish 
name  was  Judah  I^evL  After  his  conversion  he  entered 
the  order  of  the  Premonstratensians,  and  became  abbot 
of  Capjienbcrg,  in  Westphalia,  lie  wrote  Opusculum 
de  Conversions  Sua,  preserved  in  the  university  library 
at  Leipsic,  ami  printed  with  Raymond  Martin's  Pugio 
Fidei.  Herman  also  wrote  Vita  S.  Godefridi  Cajipen- 
bergensis,  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  under  Jan.  13. 
See  Bartolocci,  BibL  Robb,  iii,  59 ; Kulkar,  Israel  und  die 
Kirche,  p.  85 ; .J<>cher,  Allgemeims  Gelehrten-  I Axikon, 
s.  v.;  Xeander,  Kirchengeschichte,  v,  101  sq. ; Wolf,  BUA. 
Iltbr.  j,  352 ; Basnage,  Ilistoire  des  Juifs  ( Taylor’s 
transl.),  p.  633:  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  387.  (B.  P.) 

Herman,  Lebrecht  Frederick,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  earlier  ministers  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
was  bom  in  the  princqiality  of  Anhalt-Kbthen,  Ger- 
many, Oct,  9,  1761.  He  prosecuted  his  literary  and 
theological  studies  in  Europe,  and  for  a while  served  as 
assistant  pastor  in  Bremen.  In  1786  he  emigrated  to 
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Xicrologe  des  plus  Celebret  Defenseurs  et  Confesseurs  de  I 
la  l 'criti,  I,  iv ; .-I  brege  de  f Hitt,  t 'celts,  xii ; Bayle,  Did. 
HUtorique  et  Critique;  Hitt.  Generate  de  Port-Royal , iv, 
viii;  Hiblioth.  Jansen.;  Jbcher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  a.  v.;  Winer,  JJandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  655, 
659,  702,  728,  884,  885,  887,  902 ; Lichtenberger,  Kncy- 
dop.  de s Sciences  Religieuses,  s.v.;  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Ring. 
Generate,  s.  v.  (B.  1’.) 

Hermanfibis.  Homans  and  Greeks  sought  to  make 
their  cultus  accord  with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus, 
Anuhis  of  the  Egyptians 
was  confounded  with  Mer- 
cury of  the  Homans  or 
Hermes  of  the  Greeks, 
and  thus  there  originat- 
ed the  compound  wonl 
Hennanubis  — Mercury 
being  represented  with 
the  snake-staff,  in  human 
form,  but  with  a dog's 
head,  and  to  designate 
still  closer  the  country 
of  his  worship,  with  a 
crocodile  at  his  feet. 

Sec  Ascnts. 

Hermengild  (AY- 
minigildus ),  Visigoth 
prince  of  Spain,  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
the  Arian  king,  Leovi- 
geld,  by  his  first  wife, 
and  was  made  governor 
of  Baetica  on  his  mar- 


Figurc  of  IIcrmanQbis. 


ringe.  lie  rebelled  against  his  father,  who  finally  cap- 
tured him  about  A.D.  572,  and  put  him  to  death.  He 
is  commemorated  as  a saint  by  the  Homan  Church  on 
April  13,  as  he  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  Sec 
Smith,  Did.  o f Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Hermes,  Hermann  Daniel,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  2,  1734,  in  Pomerania, 
lie  studied  at  Halle,  was  teacher  at  Berlin  in  1752,  in 
1766  professor  at  the  Magdalene  gymnasium  in  Bres- 
lau, in  1771  preacher  there.  In  1791  he  was  called  to 
Berlin  as  member  of  the  examination  commission  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  accepted  a call  as  professor 
of  theology  to  Kiel  in  1805,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1807. 
Besides  several  volumes  of  sermons,  he  published,  Der 
Christ  auj’  dem  Krankenbette  (Breslau,  1774):  — Die 
t.ehre  der  heiligen  Schrift  (1775-79,  3 parts): — Schema 
Kxaminis  Candidatorum  S.S.  Ministerii  Rite  Instituendi 


July  24,  1821,  superintendent  and  pastor  primarius  at 
St.  Elizabeth.  His  publications  are  mostly  sermons. 
Sec  Doling,  Deutsche  Kanzelredner ; Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theoi  Lit.  ii,  97, 141, 163, 172,  178, 341, 401.  (B.  P.) 

Hermod,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Odin, 
who  corresponds  to  Mercury  in  the  Greek  system.  He 


is  a herald  of  the  gods,  distinguished  by  his  quickness 
and  versatility. 

Hennogenians.  See  IIkrmogk.m'9  {the  heretic). 

Hermon.  We  give  the  latest  account  of  an  ascent 
of  this  remarkable  mountain  (Conder,  Tent  ll’ort  in 
Palestine,  i,  261  sq.) : 

“ Wo  commenced  the  ascent  of  some  5000  feet  aboat 
10.30  A M.  (from  UnsheTah,  which  is  three  hours  distant), 

Ksslug  first  through  the  flue  vineyards.  Into  which  the 
are  often  come  down,  from  the  summit,  to  eat  grnpes: 
thence  along  lanes  with  stone  walls,  passing  clumps  of 
wild  rose,  of  oak,  and  of  hawthorn,  and  houeysnckle  in 
flower.  Wc  thus  reached  the  bottom  of  the  main  peak, 

' consisting  entirely  of  gray  rocks,  worn  by  snow  and  rain 
into  jagged  teeth  and  ridges,  covered  with  a loose  shingle 
or  gravel.  It  seemed  impossible  for  horses,  aud  still  more 
for  laden  males,  to  toil  up:  but  the  breeze  grew  fresher, 
nnd  the  bracing  monutain  air  seemed  to  give  vigor  to 
man  nnd  beast.  Resting  at  intervals,  we  gradually  elam- 
liercd  up,  passing  by  the  little  cave  where  the  initialed 
Hru*cs  retire,  for  three  or  four  months,  nnd  perform  un- 
known riles.  Ridge  above  ridge,  of  p>ek  aud  grav  gravel, 
np|>cnred,  each  seemingly  the  last,  each  only  biding  one 


(Berlin,  1790): — liriefe  uber  die  Ixhrbegrijje  des  prote- 
stantischen  Kirche  (Leipsic,  1800): — Versuch  z ireckmds- 
siger  Betrachtungen  uber  die  biblischen  W'eissagungcn 
(1801).  See  During,  Deutsche  Kanzelredner;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  483.  (B.  P.) 

Hermes,  Johann  August,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  Aug.  24, 
1736.  He  studied  nt  Hallo,  was  in  1757  preacher  at 
’lettendorf,  in  Mecklenburg,  nnd  in  1765  at  Waliren. 
He  resigned  the  pastorate  at  the  latter  place  on  account 
of  his  liberal  views,  which  lie  expressed  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  writing,  and  accepted  a call  in  1774  to 
Jericho,  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg.  In  1780  he  was 
np;K)iuted  first  pastor  nt  St.  Nicholas,  in  Quedl iuburg, 
and  in  1799  first  court-preacher.  He  died  J an.  6,  1822. 
He  published,  Handbuch  der  Ktlifdnn  (Berlin,  1779;  4th 
ed.  1791): — Communionbuch  (1783,  5th  ed.  1798): — 
Lehrbuch  der  Religion  Jesu  (Quedlinburg,  1798;  31  ed. 
1822) : — Hat  Christus  auch  Jur  die  zriflichen  Straj'en 
der  Siinde  genug  get  ban  f (1792).  See  During,  Deutsche 
Kanzelredner ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i.  9;  ii, 
131,  213, 282,  296,  3 1 7,  365.  ( B.  P.) 

Hermes,  Johann  Timotheus,  a German  theo- 
logian, brother  of  Hermann  Daniel,  was  born  in  1738. 
He  studied  at  Konigsbcrg,  was  for  some  time  preacher 
in  Silesia,  accepted  a call  in  1772  to  Breslau,  and  died 


Mt.  Hermon  from  Rasbeyah.  (From  a Photograph 
by  the’Editor.) 
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above.  Not  a crentnre  was  to  be  seen,  except  an  occa- 
sional vulture,  and  not  a tree  or  shrub,  for  the  snow  cov- 
ers nil  this  part  of  the  mountain  till  late  in  summer.  By 
two  o’clock  we  reached  the  summit. 

"A  glorious  panorama  repaid  us  for  onr  labor.  South 
of  us  lay  Palestine,  visible  as  far  as  Carmel  nnd  Tabor, 
some  eighty  miles  away : eastward  a broad  plain,  with 
detached  hills  on  the  dim  horizon  beyond;  westward 
the  Lebanon  and  the  golden  sen;  northward, mountains 
ns  high  ns  Herman,  Lebnuon,  and  Anti-Lebanon.  As  the 
sou  sank  lower,  Palestine  became  more  distinct,  and  ap- 
peared wonderfully  narrow.  The  calm,  green  Sea  of 
Galilee  lay,  dreamlike,  in  its  circle  of  dark-gray  hills. 
Tnbor  was  Just  visible  to  the  south,  and  from  it  the  plateau 
rnu  out  cast  to  the  Horns  of  Ilattin.  The  broken  chain  of 
the  Upper  Oalilican  Hills,  4000  feet  high,  lay  henenth  the 
eve,  nnd  terminated  in  the  Ladder  of  Tyre.  The  mole  of 
Tyre  stood  out  black  against  the  glenmiug  water;  and  the 
deep  gorge  of  the  Litftuy  could  be  jeen  winding  past  the 
beautiful  fortress  of  Belfort.  Dim  nnd  misty  beyond,  lay 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  from  the  promontory  to  the  peak  of 
Sacrifice.  The  white  domes  in  Tiberias  were  shining  in  , 
the  sun,  nnd  many  of  the  Galilean  towns,  including  Safed, 
conld  be  distinguished.  The  scene  presented  a grent 
contrast  on  the  east  nnd  west.  In  the  brown,  desolate, 
and  boundless  plain  to  the  east  stood  the  distant  green 
oasis  of  Dnmascus,  nnd  the  white  city,  with  its  tall  mina- 
rets. The  flat  horizon  was  broken  only  by  the  peaks  of  ; 
Jebel  Kulelb,  the  ‘Hill  of  Bashnu,’  some  seventy  miles 
away.  South-east  of  Damnscua  was  the  terrible  Lejjn 
district,  n basin  of  basalt  seamed  with  deep  gorges,  like  : 
rough  furrows,  nnd  with  isolated  cones,  into  which  one  ' 
appeared  to  look  down,  so  distinctly  were  the  shadows  . 
marked  inside  the  hollow,  broken  craters.  No  trees  or 
water  relieved  ihc  dimkv  color;  but  the  great  dust  whirl- 
winds were  Bwirling  slowly  nlong  over  the  plains,  the 
bodies,  ns  the  Arabs  tell  ns,  of  huge  malignant  spirits, 
carrying  destruction  in  their  path.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  little  villages  were  perched  on  the  rocks,  and  a 
stream  glittered  in  n greeu  valley.  In  most  of  these  hnm- 
lets  there  is  n temple  facing  the  rising  sun,  which  appears 
first  front  behind  the  great  plain  on  the  east.  On  the 
west,  high  mountain  walls,  ridge  behind  ridge,  reached 
onl  towards  BeyrOt,  and,  on  the  north,  cedar  clumps  and 
ragged  peaks,  gray  and  dark,  with  long,  sweeping  shad- 
ows, were  thrown  lit  strong  contrast  against  the  shining 
sen.  The  sun  be^an  to  set,  a deep  ruby  flush  came  over 
all  the  scene,  ana  warm  purple  shadows  crept  slowly  on. 
The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  lit  up  with  a delicate  greenish- 
yellow  hue,  between  its  dim  walls  of  hill.  The  flush  died 
out  iu  a few  minutes,  nnd  a pale,  steel-colored  shade  suc- 
ceeded, although  to  us,  at  a height  of  9150  feet,  the  sun 
was  still  visible,  nud  the  rocks  nrouud  us  still  ruddy.  A 
long  pyramidal  shadow  slid  down  to  the  eastern  foot  of 
Hermon,  nnd  crept  across  the  great  plain  ; Damascus  was 
swallowed  op  by  it,  and  Anally  the  pointed  end  of  the 
shadow  stood  out  distinctly  against  the  skv  — n dusky 
cone  of  dull  color  ngninst  the  flash  of  the  afterglow.  It 
was  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  itself,  stretching  nwoy 
for  seventy  miles  across  the  plain— the  most  marvellous 
shadow  perhaps  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  sun  under- 
went strange  changes  of  shape  in  the  thick  vapors— now 
nimost  square,  now  like  a domed  temple— until  at  length 
it  slid  into  the  sea,  and  went  out  like  a bine  spark. 

“Onr  tent  was  pitched  in  the  hollow,  and  six  beds 
crowded  into  it.  Until  one  in  the  morning  we  continued 
to  observe  the  stars,  but  the  cold  was  very  considerable, 
though  no  snow  was  left,  and  the  only  water  we  had  was 
fetched  from  a spring  about  a third  of  the  way  down,  and 
tasted  horribly  of  the  goat-skin.  In  the  morning  I rau 
to  the  peak,  aud  saw  the  sun  emerge  behind  the  distant 
plain,  nud  the  grent  conical  shadow,  stretching  over  the 
Fea  nnd  against  the  western  sky,  liecoming  gradually 
more  blunt,  until  it  shrivelled  np  and  was  lost  u|>ou  the 
bills  beneath. 

“The  top  of  Hermon  consists  of  three  rocky  peaks; 
two,  north  ami  south,  of  equal  height— the  third,  to  the 
west,  considerably  lower.  On  the  southern  peak  are  the 
ruins  called  Krtsr  esh-Sbnblb  — a rock-hewn  hollow  or 
trench,  aud  a circular  dwarf-wall,  with  a temple  just  be- 
low the  peak  on  the  south.  On  the  plateau  is  a rudely- 
excavated  cave,  with  a rock -cut  piilnr  supporting  the 
roof,  and  n flat  space  levelled  above,  probably  once  the 
floor  of  a building  over  the  cave.  Of  all  these  objects  of 
Interest  we  made  careful  plans,  as  well  of  the  shape  of 
the  summit. 

"There  Is  ono  remarkable  natural  peculiarity  of  Her- 
mon still  to  be  noticed— namely,  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
the  formation  of  cloud  on  the  summit.  In  a few  minutes 
a thick  cap  forms  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  aud  as 
quickly  disperses  aud  entirely  disappears." 

Hernhuttera.  See  Moravians. 

Herold,  Adam,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  May  31,  1659,  at  Dresden,  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  Giessen,  and  Kiel,  was  in  1683  rector  at 
Reval,  in  169*2  superintendent  in  Saxony,  and  doctor  of 
theology,  ami  died  March  2, 1711,  He  wrote,  Palladium 
Reformatorum  a sua  Sede  cap.ir  ad  Rom.  Destructum : 
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— Tabula  Synoptica  Totius  Theologice : — Disp.  utrvm 
Christus  UIHmum  Pascha  Eodem  an  Direr  so  a Judttxs 
Die  Comederit : — De  Judceorum  Eicommunicadone : — 
De  Magis  Bethlehemum  Profectis.  See  Ranft,  Lebcn  der 
chursachsischen  Gelehrten;  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehr - 
Im-Lexikon. , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Heroa  (Eros),  metropolitan  bishop  of  Arles  in  the 
early  part  of  the  5th  century,  was  originally  bishop  of 
Tortosa,  in  Spain,  but  was  expelled  by  the  people  from 
Arles  in  412,  and  fled  to  Palestine,  where  he  took  part 
in  the  opposition  to  Pelagias.  After  A.I>.  417  be  is  not 
heard  of.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Ring.  s.  v. 

Hero-worship.  Sec  Idolatry. 

Herrad  ok  Landspekg,  an  abbess  of  Hohcnburg, 
or  Odilienborg,  an  old,  celebrated  monastery,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  duke  Ethicot,  whose  daughter 
Odilia  was  the  first  abbess.  Herrad  succeeded  the  ab- 
bess Keliudis  in  11G7,  and  died  July  25,  1195.  She  is 
said  to  have  comjtosed  the  Hortus  Dtliciarum,  a work 
containing  contributions  to  Biblical  history  and  to  the  en- 
tire field  of  theology.  A copy  of  the  Hortus,  preserved 
at  the  Strasburg  library,  was  destroyed,  with  other  pre- 
cious documents,  at  the  bombardment  of  that  city,  Aug. 
24,  1870.  See  Engelliarf,  Herrad  ron  I.andsperg  uml 
ihr  Werk  llortus  Dtliciarum  (Stuttgart,  1818);  Lc  No- 
ble, Xotice  sur  le  Hortus  Deliciarum  dr.  Hen-ade  de 
Landsperg  (Paris,  1839);  Piper,  Die  Kaletidanen  der 
Angelsachsen  und  das  Martyrulogium  der  Herrad  ron 
Landsperg  (Berlin,  1802);  Licbtenberger,  Encyelop.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; lloefer,  Xouv.  Bi(>g.  Generate, 
e.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Herregouts,  Henri,  a dial inguished  Flemish  paint- 
er of  historical  subjects,  was  born  at  Mechlin  about  1GGC. 
There  arc  several  of  bis  pictures  iu  the  churches  of 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  nnd  Bruges.  In  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp  is  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Matthew;  and  at 
Bruges,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  is  his  masterpiece, 
representing  The  Last  Judgment.  He  died  at  Antwerp 
in  1724.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Iliog.  G Inin  tic,  s.  v. ; Spoon- 
er, Hiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Herrera,  Abraham  de,  n famous  Cabalist,  who 
died  in  1G39,  is  the  author  of^C^M5X  or  Casa  de 
Dios,  the  system  of  the  cabala  in  seven  divisions  (transl. 
into  Hebrew  by  Almab,  Amsterdam,  1G55;  and  into 
I^atin  by  Kosenroth,  in  his  Cabbala  Denudata , vol.  ii, 
Sulzbacli,  1678):— “.?D,  or  Porta  del  Cielo, 
also  on  the  Cabala  (Hebrew  transl.  by  Almab,  1G55; 
Latin,  in  Cabbala  Denudata,  vol.  i).  See  Furst,  HiU • 
Jud.  i,  386.  (B.  P.) 

Herrera,  Augustin  de,  a Spanish  Jesuit,  who 
died  iu  1649  at  Seville,  is  the  author  of,  De  Ongine  et 
Progressu  in  Ecclesia  Catholica  Rituum  et  Ceremonia - 
rum  in  SS,  M issue  Sacrifeio : — Comment,  in  Syntaxi 
A ntonii  Xtbrisscnsis.  See  Alcgambe,  Bibliotheca  Scrip- 
torum  Societatis  Jesu ; Jbchcr,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Herrgott,  Marquakd,  a Benedictine,  who  diet!  at 
Vienna  in  17G2,  is  the  author  of  Vetus  Disciplina  Mo- 
nastica  (Paris,  1720).  See  W’iner,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  711 ; Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- I^exikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Herrick,  Marcus  A,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Flpiscn- 
pal  clergyman,  was  rector  of  the  Church  in  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  in  1853,  and  so  remained  until  1861,  when  he  be- 
came rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Sanbornton  Bridge, 
N.  H.  In  1870  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Til- 
ton, and  continued  to  hold  this  pastorate  until  his 
death,  Oct.  31, 1875,  at  the  age  of  fifty-live  years.  See 
Prot.  Episc.  Almanac , 1876,  p.  150. 

Herrick,  Robert,  an  English  divine  aud  eminent 
poet,  was  bom  in  London,  Aug.  20,  1591,  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1617,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Dean  Prior,  Devonshire,  in  1629.  In  1648  he  was  de- 
prived by  Cromwell,  but  was  reinstated  in  his  living  by 
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Charles  II,  in  1660.  He  died  in  October,  1674.  His 
works  are,  Htsperides ; or,  The  Works,  both  Humane 
and  Dicine,of  Robert  Herrick  (1648).  To  this  volume 
was  appended  his  Noble  Numbers  (1647).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet,  s.  v.;  Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
.4  uthors,  s.  v. 

Herrmann,  Christian  Gotthilf  Martin,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germauy,  was  bom  at  Erfurt, 
Feb.  8,  1765.  He  studied  at  his  native  city  and  Got- 
tingen, was  in  1789  catechist,  in  1790  professor,  aud  ac- 
cepted a call  in  1803  as  general  superintendent  and 
member  of  consistory  to  lleiligenstadt,  in  Prussia.  In 
1816  he  went  back  to  Erfurt,  was  in  1817  senior  of  the 
ministry  and  superintendent  of  the  Erfurt  diocese,  and 
died  Aug.  26, 1823.  His  publications  arc  few  and  of  lit- 
tle value.  Sec  I luring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
land*; Winer,  Handbueh  der  theol.  Lit,  ii,  236.  (B.  P.) 

Hertensteiu.  Johann  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germauy,  was  bom  at  Ulm,  Aug.  11, 167G. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1705  teacher 
at  his  native  place,  in  1728  preacher  at  Milnster,  and 
died  May  25, 1748.  He  is  the  author  of,  Disp. de  Jura- 
mentis: — De  Cultu  Dir  mo  Natural i: — De  Magno  Piece, 
qui  Jonam  Vatem  Degluticit: — De  Natura  Theologian 
Saturates : — De  Studio  Sapient  ia  Teterum,  etc.  See 
Xeubauer,  Jetztlebeiule  Theologen;  Fllrst,  BilA.  Jud.  i, 
387 ; Jbcher,  A Ugemeines  Gelth rten - Lerikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hertfelder  (von  Hettingen),  Bernhard,  abbot  at 
Augsburg,  was  bom  in  1587.  He  studied  at  Rome, 
was  prior  at  Salzburg,  and  in  1635  abbot  at  Augsburg. 
He  died  in  1664,  leaving,  Basilica  SS.  Cdalrici  et  A fra 
(Augsburg,  1653  fol.) : — Chronicon  Templi  el  SS.  I'dal- 
rici  et  A fra  (eod.) : — Historia  Sacrarum  Reliquiarum 
in  Basilica  Udalricana  (eod.,  Germ.  transL  by  Kistler, 
1712  fol.): — Scala  Cali  Meditationibus  Piis  et  L'tilibus 
Instruct  a (1655).  See  Historia  Universalis  Salisbur- 
gensis,  p.  255;  Ziegelbauer,  Hist.  Litter.  Ordinis  Bene- 
db'tini;  Winer,  Hatulbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  786;  Jbcher, 
A Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Hertford,  Cocxoti.  of  (Concilium  Hertfordicnse, 
or  Herutfordia ),  was  held  at  Hertford,  the  principal 
borough  of  Herts,  England,  Sept.  24, 673,  by  Theodore, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ; the  bishops  of  East  Anglia 
(Bise),  Rochester  (Putta),  Wessex  (Lulherius),  Mercia 
(Winfred),  together  with  the  deputies  of  Wilfred  of 
Northumbria,  aud  several  canonists,  being  present.  Ten 
canons  were  drawn  up. 

1.  Commands  the  observance  of  Easter  day  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  in  the  first 
Jewish  month. 

2.  Commands  that  no  bishop  shall  intrude  upon  the 
pnrish  (parochlam)  of  another  bishop,  but  shall  rest  con- 
tented with  the  government  of  the  people  intrusted  to 
him. 

3.  Enacts  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  bishop  in 
any  way  to  disturb  or  plunder  nny  monastery. 

4.  Forbids  monks  to  emigrate  from  one  monastery  to 
another  without  the  permission  of  the  abbot. 

6.  Forbids  clerks  to  leave  their  own  bishop  and  to 
wander  about;  forbids  to  receive  them  nny  where  ex- 
cept they  shall  bring  letters  commeudatory'  from  their 
bishop. 

6.  Bishops  and  other  clergy  coming  from  another  church 
to  be  contented  with  the  hospitality  shown  to  them,  and 
not  presume  to  jierform  nny  office  in  the  church  without 
the  permission  of  the  bishop  of  that  church. 

7 Orders  the  holding  of  synods  twice  in  every  year; 
and  adds,  that  since  many  things  may  operate  to  hinder 
this,  one  shall  at  any  rate  be  called  every  year,  on  the 
kalends  of  August,  In  the  place  called  Cloveshooh  (or 
Cliff-hoe). 

8.  Orders  that  bishops  shall  tako  precedence  according 
to  the  date  and  order  of  their  consecration. 

9.  Declares  that  the  qneetion  was  raised,  whether  the 
number  of  bishops  ought  to  be  increased  In  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  faithful,  but  that  nothing  was  de- 
termined. 

10.  Relates  to  marriages:  forbids  all  nnlnwfnl  mar- 
riages ; forbids  Incest,  and  to  divorce  a wife  except  for 
fornication : forbids  a man  divorced  from  his  wife  to  marry 
another  woman. 

.See  Johnson,  Bedes.  Canons,  a.  n.  673 ; Baronius,  a.  d. 
672 ; Labbe,  ConciL  vi,  535 ; Wilkins,  Concil.  i,  43. 


Hertz,  Jens-Michaei,  a Danish  poet  and  preacher, 
wa9  bom  July  26, 1766,  at  Oersloev,  near  Vordingborg. 
He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Kibe  in  1819,  after  having 
passed  through  all  the  decrees  of  the  Church  hierarchy. 
He  died  June  2,  1825,  leaving,  Det  Befriede  Jerach  (in 
18  cantos,  Copenhagen,  1804) : — De  Julio  Firmico  Ma- 
temo  (ibid.  1817)  : — Pradikener  (ibid.  1830) : — Sind  in 
den  Biichem  der  Konige  Spuren  des  Pentateuch  und  der 
Mosaischen  Gesetze  zujinden  f (Altona,  1822) also  Me- 
moirs in  the  Videnskabelige  Parhandlinger  ted  Sjallands 
Stifls  iMudemode,  I,  i - iii.  See  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog. 

1 Generate,  s.  v. 

Hervaeus  (or  Huvamui)  of  Brittany,  an  abliot 
of  the  6th  century,  was  the  son  of  Huvamion,  a pious 
and  accomplished  Gallic  noble,  was  bom  blind,  anti 
educated  by  his  widowed  mother  for  the  monastic  life. 
He  built  a monastery  upon  some  land  given  him  by 
Clovigonus,  in  the  town  of  Laungredec,  where  he  pre- 
sided till  extreme  old  age.  He  is  commemorated  as  a 
saint  on  June  17.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Hervaeus  of  Maine  entered,  about  the  year  1100, 
the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Bourg-Dicu,  in  Berry, 
and  spent  there  about  fifty  years.  He  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  fathers  of  the 
, Church,  and  wrote  commentaries,  of  which  those  on 
Isaiah  and  the  Epistles  of  l’aul  have  been  printed  (the 
former  in  1721  and  the  latter  in  1544,  among  the  works 
of  Anselm).  Both  arc  found  in  Migne,  Patr.  ImI.  voL 
181.  Hervams  belongs  to  those  pious  theologians  of  the 
early  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  whom  Christianity 
had  become  a living  reality,  but  who,  fettered  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Church,  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
latter.  See  Chemnitz,  Exam ten  Cone.  Trid.,  de  Just  if  - 
■ cations,  art.  7,  § 2;  Loci  Thealogiei,  de  Justfcatione, 
cap.  I,  § 4;  Frank,  Die  Theologie  tier  Konkordienformel, 
ii,  54  sq. ; Plitt-Ilerzog,  Reul-F.ncyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hervaeus  of  Riif.ims  was  raised  to  that  archbish- 
opric in  the  year  900,  and  showed  great  energy  and 
fidelity  in  its  administration.  He  became  chancellor 
' of  France  in  910,  and  died  July  2,  922.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouc.  Biog.  Gintrale,  s.  v. 

Hervetus,  Gentianfs,  a French  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1499  at  Olivet,  near  Orleans.  In  word  and 
writing  he  combated  (Calvinism;  was  present  at  the 
colloquy  of  Poissy  and  at  the  council  of  Trent.  In  1562 
he  was  made  canon  of  Rhcims,  and  died  in  1584.  Besides 
a great  many  translations,  he  published  of  his  own, 
Oratio  ad  Concilium  Tridentinum  (Paris,  1556, 1563): — 
, Catechisme  ou  Summaire  de  la  Foi  (1561): — Traite  du 
I Purgutoire  ( 1 562) : — Les  Ruses  et  Finesses  du  Diable  pour 
T acher  a A bolir  It  Saint  Sacrifice  de  Jisus-Ch  rist  ( 1 562). 
See  Winer,  Handbueh  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  888;  Jbcher, 
| A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-I^xikon,  s.  v. ; Lichtcnberger,  Fn- 
j cyclop,  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hervey,  Frederick,  D.D«  an  English  prelate, 
fourth  carl  of  Bristol,  was  bom  in  1730.  and  educated 
! at  Westminster  School  and  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  bar, 
but  entered  into  holy  orders,  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Cloyne  in  February,  1767,  and  translated  to  that  of 
Derry  in  1768.  He  expended  most  of  his  patrimony  in 
liberalitv,  and  travelled  extensively  over  Europe.  He 
died  July  8,  1803. 

Herxheimer,  Saidmon,  a Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom 
in  1801.  He  studied  at  Marburg,  and  was  in  1831 
elected  land-rabbi  of  Bemburg.  and  died  Dec.  25, 1864. 
! He  published,  H"i*m  *'*lim,  I sraelitische  Glanbens- 
und  Pfichtenlehre  (Minden,  1831;  27th  ed.  1877): — 
Praktische  A nleitung  zum  schntllen  Frlemen  des  Hebra- 
ischen  (Berlin,  1834  ; 6th  ed.  1873) :— PltTa  min,  Der 
l Pentateuch, tic.  (1841;  3dcd.l865):— maim  CTO'S, 
Die  Propheten  und  Hagiographen,  besides  a number  of 
Sermons.  See  Fllrst,  Hibl.  Jud.  i,  387 ; Kayseri ing, 
Bibliothek  jQdischer  Kamelrtdner,  ii,  1 sq.  (B.  I’.) 
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Herzfeld,  Lkvi,  a Jewish  writer  of  Germany,  was 
bom  in  1810  at  Ellrich,  Saxony.  He  studied  at  Berlin, 
took  the  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1836,  was 
appointed  laud-rabbi  of  Brunswick  in  1842,  and  died  in 
1884.  He  published,  Chronologia  Judiaim  et  Primorum 
Regum  I lebrtrorum  (Berlin,  1836): — rbnp,  Das  liuch 
KohcUth  (Brunswick,  1838) : — Geschichte  ties  Volkes  Is- 
rael (1847;  2d  ed.  1863):  — Meteorologische  Enter  su- 
ckungen,  etc.  (1863-65): — II n ndeDgesch ich te  der  Juden 
des  Alterthums  (1879): — Predigten  (1858  ; 2d  ed.  1863), 
etc.  See  Ftirst,  DM.JutL  i,388;  Zuehold,  Dibl.  TheoL 
i,  547 ; Kayserling,  DM.  Judischer  Kanzelredner,  ii, 
206  sq.;  Morais,  Eminent  Israelites  of  Ike  XIXth  Cen- 
tury, p.  133  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Herzlieb,  Chhistian  Fimkiuucii  Caki,  a Luther- 
an theologian  of  Ger- 
many. was  bom  Dec. 

4, 1760.  He  studied 
at  Halle,  was  in  1780 
professor  at  the  gym- 
nasium there,  iu  1786 
preacher  at  Branden- 
burg. and  died  March 
19,1794.  He  left  sev- 
eral volumes  of  Ser- 
mons. See  During, 

Die  gelehrten  Theo- 
logen  Deutsrhlands  ; 

Winer,  Ilandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  ii,  137, 141, 

168, 192.  (B.  P.) 

Herzog,  Edu- 
ard, a Homan  Cath- 
olic theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born 
in  1801  at  Franken- 
stein, Silesia.  In 
1826  he  took  holy  or- 
ders, and  died  April 
17, 1867.  He  published,  Kanzelvortrage  (Glogatt,  1855, 

2 vols.) : — Der  Latholische  Seelsorger  nach  seinen  A mts- 
rerp/Hchtungen  und  A mtsver rich! ungen  (Breslau,  1839, 

3 vols.): — Die  Venoaliung  des  heiligen  Dusssakraments 
(Paderborn,  1859).  (B.  i\) 

Herzog,  Johann  Jacob,  D.D.,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Basle,  Sept.  12,  1805. 
He  entered  the  university  of  his  native  town  in  1822, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Berlin.  From  1835  till  1846  he 
held  a professorship  of  historical  theology  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  I,ausannc,  and  was  involved  with  his  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  Viuet  and  Chnppuis,  in  the  struggles 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of 
the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Here,  at  Basle,  he  published  his 
Life  of  the  Dasle  Reformer, (Ekolampadius  (1843, 2 vols.). 
In  1847  Herzog  was  invited  to  611  a chair  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  where,  in  1848,  he  published  iu  the 
university  programme,  De  Origins  et  Pristino  Statu  HW- 
densium.  In  1851  he  received  a commission  from  the 
Prussian  government  to  visit  Geneva,  Paris,  Loudon, 
and  Dublin,  in  order  to  investigate  the  sources  for  the 
history  of  the  Waldensea.  The  result  of  this  mission 
was  his  work,  Die  romanischen  Waldenser , etc.  (1853). 
At  this  time,  also,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  Real- 
Encyklopatdie  fur  protest anl ische  Theologie  und  Kirche, 
which  was  published  in  22  vols.  from  1854  to  1868.  After 
beginning  this  work  he  had  left  Halle  for  Erlangen,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Ebrard  as  professor  of  reformed  theology. 
In  1877  he  retired  from  active  academical  duties.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  occupied  with  his  Abriss  der 
gesammten  Kirchengeschichte  (1876-82,  8 vols.),  and 
with  the  preparation  of  a second  edition  of  his  Real- 
Encyklopadie,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 
reached  the  tenth  volume,  or  the  second  third  of  the 
entire  work.  He  died  at  Erlangen,  Sept.  30,  1882. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  also  published, 


Les  Freres  de  Plymouth  et  John  Darby  (Lausanne,  1845) : 
— Demerkungen  tiber  Ztcinglis  Lehre  von  der  Vorsehung 
und  Gnudemcuhl  (in  the  Studien  und  Kriiiken,  1839) : — 
and  a biographical  sketch,  Johann  Calcin  (Basle,  1843). 
(B.P.) 

Heshbon.  The  following  is  the  latest  description 
of  this  once  famous  place  (Tristram,  Land  of  iloab,  p. 
351) : 

“ A large  piece  of  walling  at  the  west  end  of  the  bold, 
isolated  hill  on  which  the  old  fortress  stood,  with  a square 
block-house,  nud  a pointed  archway  adjoining— a tem- 
le  on  the  crest  of  tne  hill,  with  the  pavement  and  the 
uses  of  four  columns  in  situ — on  the  east,  in  the  plain, 
Just  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  a great  cistern,  called  by  some 
the  ‘Ash-pools  of  lleshbou,'  but  more  probably  only  the 
reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  city  — these  are  all  that 
remain." 


Heshmon  is  thought  by  Lieut.  Cornier  ( Quar . 
Statement  of  the  “ Pal.  Explor.  Fund.”  Jan.  1875,  p. 
25  sq.)  to  be  el-Meshash,  at  the  foot  of  the  white  chalk 
peaks  of  cl-Ghur,  three  miles  west  of  Tell-Milh,  in  the 
viciuity  of  Beerslicba ; and  Tristram  (Dible  Places,  p. 
20)  accepts  the  identification ; but  it  rests  merely  upon 
a presumed  order  of  the  names. 

Hesperldes,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  daughters 
of  Atlas  and  Hes|teris,  and  are  mentioned  as  being  from 
three  to  seven  in  number.  When  Juno  married  Jupi- 
ter, all  the  gods  brought  presents.  Earth  brought  forth 
a tree,  on  which  grew  golden  apples.  Juno  command- 
ed the  sisters,  Hesperides,  to  guard  them.  But  the  lat- 
ter helped  themselves  to  the  apples.  She  therefore 
sent  a son  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  the  frightful,  never- 
sleeping,  hundred-headed  dragon  Ladon,  to  the  tree, 
who  scared  everything  away  that  approached.  Her- 
cules was  sent  there  to  get  three  apples  out  of  the  gar- 
den for  Eurystheus.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  Hes- 
perides were  daughters  of  Atlas,  seized  by  Busiris,  and 
liberated  by  Hercules,  wherefore  the  latter  received  the 
desired  Mela  (apples)  from  their  father  voluntarily. 

Hess,  Carl  Ernest  Christoph,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man engraver,  was  bom  at  Darmstiidt  in  1755.  In 
1776  he  settled  at  Augsburg,  and  executed  several  fine 
plates,  which  gained  him  admission  to  the  Academy  in 
1780.  In  1782  the  elector  palatine  appointed  him  en- 
graver to  the  court,  and  in  1787  he  visited  Italy  for  im- 
provement. On  his  return  to  Germany  he  remained 
some  time  at  Munich,  and  afterwards  practiced  the  art 
with  great  success  at  DUsseldorf  until  1794,  when  he 
returned  to  Munich.  Among  his  esteemed  productions 
arc  The  Ascension;  The  Holy  Family;  St.  Jerome.  He 
died  in  1828.  See  Spooner,  Diog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts, 
8.  v. 

Hess,  Isaac,  a Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany,  father  of 
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Mendel  and  Michael,  was  bom  Feb.  12,  17G2,  and  died 
Aug.  9, 1827.  He  edited  the  work  of  bis  father  Joseph, 
rabbi  at  Cassel,  entitled  5]OV>  Pi'.’iB  “,3,  a commentary 
on  the  Haphtarotb,  bomilet ieallv  arranged  (Ftlrth,  1796), 
and  wrote  Utbtr  den  Kid  der  J udeti,  etc.  (Eisenach,  1824). 
Sec  Fllret,  liibl.  Jud.  i,  390.  (B.  P.) 

Hess,  Mendel,  a Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany,  was 
born  March  17,  1807.  He  studied  at  Wtlrzburg,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1827  in  the  rabbinate.  In  1842 
be  settled  at  Eisenach,  as  land  rabbi,  but  retired  from 
bis  office  on  account  ,.l  bodily  infirmities,  and  died  Sept. 
21,  1872.  From  1830  to  1848  he  edited  Der  Israelii 
iks  19.  Jahrhunderts,  in  which  lie  advocated  reform 
among  the  Jews.  He  also  published,  I'rediglen  (Eise- 
nach, 1889-48, 3 vols.)  :—Ausjeicd/ilie  Prediglen  (1871). 
Sec  Ftlrst,  Bib/.  Jud.  i,  390;  Kavserling,  Bibliothek  jud. 
Kanzelredner,  ii,  153  sq.  (B.  1\) 

Hess,  Michael,  a Jewish  rabbi,  brother  of  Mendel, 
was  born  April  9, 1782.  He  studied  at  FUrth  and  Frank- 
fort, and  was  professor  of  the  Jewish  high-school  at  the 
latter  place  from  1806  to  1855.  Hess  died  Feb.  26, 1860. 
Like  his  brother,  he  belonged  to  the  reform  party  among 
the  Jews.  He  published,  Freiiniilhige  Prii/ung  der 
Schrijl  dts  JJerrn  Rubs  iiber  die  A nspruche  der  Juden 
an  das  deutsche  Biirgerrecht  (Frankfort,  1816) ; — Pro- 
gramm  iiber  den  Religionsunterricht  in  der  Schule  der 
israelii.  Gemeinde  (1821).  See  FUrst,  liibl.  Jud.  i,  890; 
Kayserling,  Bibliothek  jud.  Kanzelredner,  i,  383  sq. ; 
Stem,  Michael  Hess,  tin  I.ebensbild ',  in  Diesterweg’s  Pd- 
dugog.  Jahrbuch,  1862,  p.  1-38.  (B.  P.) 

Hess,  Salomon,  a Reformed  minister  of  Switzer- 
land, was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1763.  In  1801  lie  was  first 
preacher  at  St.  Peter's,  in  his  native  place,  but  resigned 
his  office  in  1830,  and  died  in  1837.  lie  published, 
Erasmus  r on  Rotterdam  uach  stintm  Leben  und  SchriJ- 
ten  (Zurich,  1790-92) : — Vrsprung,  Gang  und  Kolgen  der 
durch  Ztcingli  in  Ziitieh  betcirklen  Reformation  (1819): 
— Anna  Reinhard,  Gatlin  und  Wittwe  ton  Ulrich  Ztcin- 
gli (1819):  — liiographien  beriihmter  Schweizer  Refor- 
mat or  en  ; vol.  i,  I^bensgeschichte  des  (F.colampadius 
(1793);  vols.  ii,  iii,  Lebensgeschichte  des  H.  Bullinger 
(1828-29)* — Andachten  und  Gebetsiibung  fur  die  christ- 
liche  Jugend  (1820).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  579, 740, 718, 749 ; ii,  372.  (B.  P.) 

Hesse,  Johann  Heinrich  Gottlieb,  a Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  21, 1779.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  was  preacher  there  in  1803,  and  died 
June  29,  1823.  His  best  work  is  Katechisutionen  iiber 
silllich-religiose  Wahrheiten  (Leipsic,  1820).  Sec  Dur- 
ing, Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Dcutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  269.  (B.  P.) 

Hesse,  Karl  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  5,  1706.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  was  in  1735  preacher  at  Dresden,  in  1747 
at  Stolpcn,  in  1760  at  Meissen,  and  died  March  22, 1775. 
He  published  Theologische  Annalen  fur  1731-1750 
(Leipsic,  1754).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Dcutschlands,  s.v. ; Jucher,  Allgemcines  Gelehrten- Lexi- 
kon, 8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hesse,  Nicolas  August,  a French  painter,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  28,  1795.  He  studied  under  baron 
Gros  at  Paris,  and  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  gained 
the  grand  prize  in  1868.  He  acquired  celebrity  by  his 
religious  paintings,  which  may  be  found  in  various 
churches.  He  succeeded  Delacroix  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  1863,  and  died  June  14, 1869. 

Hessels,  .Than*,  a Belgian  controversialist,  was  bom 
at  Mechlin  in  1522.  In  1556  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology  at  Louvain,  in  1560  professor  of  theology,  and 
•lied  Nov.  7,  1566.  He  is  the  author  of,  Comment,  in 
Matthieum: — Comm,  in  Kpistolas  Canonicas  Johannis : 
— Comm. in  Priorem  ad  Timotheum  et  in  Priorem  Petri: 
— Kzplicatio  in  Symbolum  Apostolorum : — Krplicatio 
Decalogi,  See  Andreas,  Bibliotheca  Belgica ; Mirrens, 
Elogia  JUuslrium  Belgii  Scriplorum;  Jucher,  Allgt- 


meincs  Gelehrten-Ixxikon,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,&.\\  (B.  P.) 

Hessus,  Hkluts  Eon  an  us,  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent Latin  poets  of  Germany  during  the  16th  centu- 
ry, was  bom  Jan.  6,  1488,  at  Halgehausen,  Hesse.  He 
studied  at  Erfurt,  was  rector  there  in  1509,  but  left  that 
place  on  account  of  the  then  existing  troubles.  In  1514 
lie  was  again  at  Erfurt,  and  in  1516  he  was  professor  at 
the  university.  In  1526  he  was  called  to  Nuremberg, 
but  returned  to  Erfurt  in  1533,  and  accepted  a call  to 
Marburg  in  1536.  Hessus  died  Oct.  4,  1540.  He  de- 
serves a place  here  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  Refor- 
mation. He  made  a metrical  version  of  the  Psalms, 
whence  Luther  called  him  the  rex  poetarum.  See 
Schwertzell,  Ilelius  Eobanus  Hessus,  ein  Ltbensbild  aus 
dtr  Refornuitionszeit  (Halle,  1874);  Krause.  Helios  Eo- 
banus Hessus,  sein  Leben  utul  seine  Werke  (Gotha,  1879). 
(B.  P.) 

Hesua,  in  Gnllic  and  German  mythology,  was  the 
god  of  war.  His  image  had  the  form  of  a dog.  The 
first  prisoner  of  war  was  sacrificed  to  him.  If  a forest 
was  to  be  dedicated,  the  sturdiest  oak-tree  was  selected, 
and  the  name  Hesus  was  cut  into  it. 

Hesychius.  (1)  Bishop  of  Spolato,  in  Dalmatia, 
A.D.  405-429,  wrote  a letter  of  thanks  to  Chrysostom 
for  his  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  Church  (in  the 
works  of  the  latter,  Ep.  183).  (2)  Bishop  of  Castahala, 

in  Cilicia  Secunda,  censured  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.1).  431,  for  opposition  to  Cyril.  (3)  Patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem, A.I).  600.  (4)  A noted  disciple  of  Hilarion, 

and  a monk  of  Cyprus  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
commemorated  Oct.  3. 

Heunisch,  Caspar,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Schweinfurt.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
and  died  Oct.  18,  1690,  a superintendent.  He  wrote, 
Claris  Apocalyptica  et  Ezechielica  (Rolhenburg,  1684) : 
— In  Canticum  Canticorum  Commentarius  Apocalypti- 
cus  (Leipsic,  1688).  See  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  391 ; Jucher, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Heusde,  Philip  Wilhelm  van,  a Dutch  historian 
and  philosopher,  was  born  June  17, 1778,  at  Rotterdam. 
He  studied  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  was  in  1804 
professor  at  Utrecht,  and  died  at  Berne,  July  28, 1839. 
He  wrote,  Initia  Philosophise  Platonica  (Utrecht,  1827- 
36,  3 vols.;  2d  ed.  Leyden,  1842) : — Brieren  over  den 
A ard  en  de  IS  trekking  van  Hooger  Ondenrijs  (ibid.  1829 ; 

; 3d  ed.  1835;  Germ,  trails),  by  Weydmann,  Krefeld, 
1830):— De  Socratische  School  (ibid.  1834-39,  4 vols.; 
2d  ed.  1840-41) : — Brieven  over  het  Beafenen  der  Wijs- 
geerte  (1837)  : — Characterismi  Principum  Philosopho- 
rum  Veterum  (1839).  After  his  death  was  published 
De  School  van  Polybius  (Amsterdam,  1841).  See  Ro- 
vers, Memoriu  P.Heusdii  Commendata  (Utrecht,  1841). 
(B.  P.) 

Heusden,  Hugo  Fkanciscus  van,  a Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  and  vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht, 
died  Feb.  13,  1719,  leaving,  Batavia  Sacra  (Brussels, 
1724) : — Hisloria  Episcoputuum  Fa  der  at  i Belgii  (Lyons, 
1719).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  823  sq. ; 
Jucher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

HeuBiuger,  Jacob  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1719.  He  studied  at 
Jena,  was  in  1750  con-rector,  in  1759  rector  at  Wolfeu- 
btlttel,  and  died  Sept.  27, 1778.  He  wrote,  Disp.  de  Ijo- 
cis  Matth.  xri,  13,  20;  Luc.  trii,  14;  Jac.  ii,  18  (Jena, 
1746): — De  iv  Fvangeliorum  Codice  Graeco  in  Biblioth. 
GuelJ'erbyt.  (Wolfenbuttel,  1752).  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  101 ; Meuse),  Gelehties  Deutschland'; 
Jucher,  A llgemeines  Gelch rten-I.exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Heusinger,  Johann  Michael,  a celebrated  Ger- 
man divine,  was  born  in  September,  1690,  at  Sunder- 
hausen,  in  Thuringia,  and  was  educated  at  Gotha,  at 
Halle,  and  at  Jena.  He  was  appointed  a professor  at 
Gotha  in  1730,  and  remained  there  until  1738.  He 
died  in  Mareh,  1751,  leaving  tunny  historical  works. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 
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Heusser,  Meta,  the  best  female  song-writer  and 
hymnist  in  the  German  language,  was  bom  April  6, 
1797,  at  Ilirzcl,  canton  Zurich,  where  her  father,  Diet- 
helm  Schwcizcr,  was  pastor.  In  1821  she  married  Dr. 
Ileusscr,  an  eminent  physician,  who  died  in  1809,  and 
she  herself  died  Jan.  2,  1876.  Some  of  her  poems  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  under  the  name  of  Einer  Ver - 
boryenm  (a  hidden  one).  In  1807  the  first  volume  of 
her  poems  was  published,  and  in  1807  a second  followed. 
In  the  English  some  of  her  songs  are  found  in  a little 
volume  entitled  Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther,  and 
also  in  SchafT 3 Christ  in  Song.  A selection  of  her  po- 
ems was  published  at  London  in  1870,  under  the  title, 
Alpine  lA/rics.  See  Koch,  Geschichte  dts  deulschen 
Kirehenliedes,  vii,  377  sq.  (11.  P.) 

Hewytt,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
minister  of  St-  Gregory’s,  near  St.  Paul’s,  Loudon.  He 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1008,  for  a political 
conspiracy.  He  published  nine  select  Sermons  (1008) : 
Repentance  and  Conversion  the.  Fabrick  of  Salvation, 
etc.,  being  several  sermons  (eod.).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A ulhors,  s.  v. 

Hexapla,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  prepared  by  Ori- 
gen  (q.  v.). 

Hey,  Wilhelm,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  March  20,  1790.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
was  court-preacher  at  Gotha,  and  died  May  19,  1804. 
He  published,  Predigten  (Hamburg,  1830, 1832) : — Er- 
ziihlungen  uus  dein  l^ben  Jesu  fur  die  Jugend  dichtensch 
bearbeitet  (1838).  See  Zucliold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  652;  Wi- 
ner, //andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  103.  (II.  P.) 

Heyd,  Ludwig  Ferdinand,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  March  6,  1842,  is  the  author  of, 
Mtlanchthon  uml  Tubingen  1512-1518  (Tubingen,  1889)  : 
— Ulrich,  Herzog  zu  WOrtemberg  (1841-44, 3 vols.).  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  562.  (B.  P.) 

Heyde,  Joiiann  Daniel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  April  27, 1714.  He  studied  at  Leip- 
sic,  was  teacher  at  Gera  in  1737,  and  died  Aug.  12, 1785. 
His  publications  are  sermons,  partly  his  own,  partly 
translations  from  the  French  of  Massillon  and  liourda- 
loue.  Sec  During,  Die  gelehrtm  Theologett  Deutsrh- 
lamls,  a.  v. ; Winer,  H andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  383;  J6- 
chcr,  A Ugemeines  Uelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Heym,  Albert,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  1801.  He  studied  at  I-eipsic  and 
Berlin,  was  tutor  of  prince  Frederick  Carl  from  1830  to  | 
1844,  and  preacher  at  Sakrow  from  1844  to  1848.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  court  - preacher  at 
Potsdam,  and  he  died  Dec.  9,  1878.  (B.  P.) 

Heym,  Johann  Gottlob,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  25, 1738.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  and  died  at  Dolzig,  in  Lower  Lttsalia,  Jan. 
24,  1788.  His  publications  nre  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons. See  During,  Die  gelehrtm  Theologen  Dentsch- 
lands ; Winer,  // andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  192,  381;  ! 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol  i,  558.  (B.  P.) 

Heyne,  Johann,  a Homan  Catholic  theologian  of  ' 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1804  at  Leobscluitz,  Silesia.  He 
took  holy  orders  in  1827,  acted  as  priest  at  different 
places  till  1857,  when  at  his  own  request  he  was  made 
custos  of  the  cathedral-library  at  Breslau,  with  a view 
of  perusing  the  archives  there.  He  died  Oct.  28, 1871. 
Heyne  is  tho  author  of  Dokumentirte  Geschichte  dts 
Bislhums  und  Uochslifes  Breslau  (Breslau,  1880 -08,  3 
vols.).  (B.P.) 

Heynlin  de  Laplde,  Johannes,  one  of  the  last 
eminent  representatives  of  scholasticism,  was  a native  j 
of  Germany.  He  studied  at  I.eipsic,  Basle,  and  Paris,  I 
and  in  the  latter  place  became  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  . 
In  1473  he  settled  at  Basle,  and,  as  a decided  realist, 
caused,  first  at  Basle,  afterwards  at  Tubingen,  whither 
he  moved  in  1477,  so  violent  a contest  between  realism 
and  nominalism  that  he  finally  determined  to  retire  al- 
together from  public  life,  in  1487.  He  spent  the  re- 


mainder of  his  life  in  a Carthusian  monastery  in  Basle, 
and  died  in  1496.  Heynlin  wrote  a commentary  on 
Aristotle  while  at  Paris,  but  it  was  not  published  until 
many  years  later,  by  his  pupil  Amcrbach.  He  also 
directed  the  editing  of  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  which 
were  published  by  Amcrbach  in  1492.  See  Trithcmius, 
Liber  de  Scriptonbus  Ecclesiastics  (1494);  Fischer,  Jo- 
hannes  Heynlin, genanni  a Lapiile  (Basle,  1851);  Vischer, 
Gesch.der  Universilat  Basel,  p.  158  sq. ; Plitt-Ilcrzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

HI,  the  second  member  of  a mystic  triad  composed 
by  Lao-Tscu,  the  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher.  It 
is  described  as  follows:  “That  which  you  look  at  and 
do  not  see  is  called  I;  that  which  you  hearken  after 
and  do  not  hear  is  called  Hi ; that  which  your  hand  t 
reaches  after  and  cannot  grasp  is  called  Wei.  These 
arc  three  beings  which  cannot  be  comprehended,  and 
which  together  make  but  one.” 

Hiadi,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  is  the  collective  name 
of  the  three  highest  castes  of  the  Hindfts— the  Brah- 
mins, Kshetrias,  and  Banians  — priests,  warriors,  and 
business  men. 

Hiadninger,  in  Norse  mythology,  arc  the  warriors 
who  fall  in  a battle,  incited  by  the  beautiful  shield- 
maiden,  Hildur.  They  fight  until  the  destruction  of 
the  world. 

HicdtcS  (Txtrai),  a sect  of  orthodox  ascetics  about 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  who  lived  in  monas- 
teries, and  spent  their  time  in  singing  hymns,  accom- 
panied with  religious  dances. 

Hickman,  Charles,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  a native  of  Northamptonshire,  and  was  a student  of 
Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  in  1667.  He  was  minister 
of  St.  Ebbe’s  Church,  Oxford,  and  lecturer  of  St.  James’s,. 
Westminster,  in  1692;  subsequently  rector  of  Hogsnor- 
ton,  Ixncestershire,  and  finally  bishop  of  Derry  in  1702. 
He  died  in  1713,  leaving  some  Sermons  (1680-1713). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Hickman,  Henry,  an  English  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  a native  of  Worcestershire,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  a fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  was  deprived  at  the  Restoration,  and  became 
preacher  to  the  English  congregation  at  Leyden,  where 
he  died  in  1G92.  He  published  several  controversial 
theological  treatises  (1659-74),  the  best  of  which  ap- 
|>eared  without  his  name — Apologia  pro  Ministris  in 
Anglia  ( vulgo ) Nor.-copfonnistis, etc. (1664).  Sec  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  IHct.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  a.  v. 

Hickok,  Mil  A)  Jlt>son,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  New  Haven,  Vt.,  Aug.  22, 1809.  He 
graduated  from  Middlcbury  College  in  1835;  was  pro- 
fessor in  Delaware  College  three  years;  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1841 ; became  a 
tutor  in  Middlebury  College;  and  was  ordained  a Con- 
gregational minister, May  4,1812.  He  became  profess- 
or in  Marietta  College,  O.,  and  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Harmar;  two  years  thereafter  he  accepted  a call  as 
stated  supply  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1845  was  installed  pastor  of  a Church  in 
Rochester.  In  1854  he  was  stated  supply  of  a Presby- 
terian Church  in  Montreal,  Canada;  the  next  year  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
where  he  remained  until  1868.  His  health  failing,  he 
removed  to  Marietta,  O.,  where  he  died,  July  19, 1873. 
See  Gen.  Cal. of  Union  Throl.Sem.  1876, p.  19.  (W.  l’.S.) 

Hidalgo.  Michael  t Costillas,  called  the  “ Wash- 
ington of  the  Mexican  Revolution, " was  parish  priest 
at  Dolores,  department  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico.  He  ap- 
pealed to  his  parishioners,  raised  the  standard  of  Mex- 
ican freedom,  headed  the  dissentients,  and  was  pro- 
claimed generalissimo,  Sept.  17,  1810.  He  was  joined 
by  adherents  from  every  side,  and  in  6ix  weeks  was 
marching  on  Mexico  city  at  the  head  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men.  Five  provinces  recognised  his  authority. 
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Hidalgo,  however,  unfortunately  halted  in  his  advance 
on  the  capital,  the  royalists  had  time  to  rally,  and  he 
was  utterly  defeated  at  Puente  de  Calderon,  Jan.  17, 
1811,  and  after  in  vain  endeavoring  to  rally  the  na- 
tional army,  was  captured  by  treachery  while  endeav- 
oring to  escape  to  the  United  States,  lie  was  executed 
ten  days  afterwards.  On  his  death,  Morelos,  another 
priest,  assumed  the  command ; a congress  of  forty  mem- 
bers was  called,  but  after  the  defeat  and  execution  of 
Morelos,  it  was  dissolved  by  general  Teran,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  The  revolt  was  entirely  quelled  in  1819. 
Mexico  gained  its  independence  in  1822,  which,  amid 
anarchy  and  continual  turmoil,  it  has  retained  until  the 
present,  barring  the  Trench  occupation  of  1862  to  1867. 
To-day  the  grateful  republic  of  Mexico  repeats  in  her 
decorations  and  uses  on  her  postage  - stamp  the  mild 
features  of  her  illustrious  son,  the  priest-patriot,  Michael 
Hidalgo  y Costillas.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cuth.  Almanac , 1876, 
p.  105. 

Hieracites,  a heretical  sect  which  sprang  up  at 
the  end  of  the  3d  or  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
founded  by  Ilieracas  or  Uicrax  (q.  v.). 

Hieratic  Writing,  a species  of  sacred  writing  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests,  especially  the  Hiero- 
grammatists  (q.  v.).  It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  papyri , 
and  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  (q.  v.). 
The  matter  of  these  manuscripts  consists  almost  entire- 
ly of  texts  in  reference  to  purely  religious  or  scientific 
description,  ami  of  religious  inscriptions. 

Hierodiac5ni  (from  itpoc,  sacred,  and  ciukovoc, 
a deacon ),  monks  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church  (q.  v.), 
who  are  also  deacons. 

Hieroduli,  in  Greek  cultus,  were  persons  em- 
ployed i:*  the  service  of  a temple,  especially  in  Syria, 
Phcenicia,  and  Asia  Minor.  They  were  females,  living 
near  temples,  who  hired  themselves  out  to  strangers. 
They  were  obliged  to  care  for  the  decorations  of  the 
temple,  knitting  and  cleansing  the  veils,  wreathing  the 
altars,  etc.  The  priests  had  no  other  income  than  the 
presents  which  pilgrims  to  the  sanctuary  brought,  and 
in  order  to  draw  as  man}'  of  them  as  possible,  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  temple  were  occupied  by  numbers  of 
priestesses,  who  gave  the  presents  they  received  to  the 
temple,  as  is  still  the  case  in  India  with  the  Dewadashies 
(Bajadercs).  In  Cappadocia,  in  the  temple-woods  of 
the  Comanian  goddess,  Strabo  met  over  six  thousand. 
This  custom  came  to  Greece  and  Sicily,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Venus,  and  many  a 
beautiful  temple  was  built  with  the  money  thus  ob- 
tained. See  Diana;  Vex cs. 

Hierogrammatists  (from  if  poc, sacred,  and  ypap- 
panic,  a scribe),  the  sacred  scribes  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  They  employed  the  hieratic  writing  (q.  v.), 
in  transcribing  religious  writings  on  papyri,  and  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  It 
was  their  duty  also  to  expound  the  sacred  mysteries  as 
far  as  they  were  allowed  to  be  made  known  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  carried  a wand,  and  were  dressed  in  linen 
garments.  See  ScRiiuc. 

Hieromancy  (from  itpoc,  sacred,  and  pavnia,  di- 
vination), a species  of  divination  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  in  predicting  fut- 
ure events  by  observing  the  various  appearances  which 
presented  themselves  iu  the  act  of  offering  sacrifices. 
Sec  Divination. 

HieromonSchi  (from  itpoc,  tarred,  and  pova\oc, 
a monk),  monks  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church  (q.  v.),  who 
are  priests.  They  are  considered  sacred  monks,  and 
never  officiate  except  on  solemn  festival  occasions. 

Hieronymi,  Wilhelm,  a preacher  of  the  German 
Catholics,  was  originally  a Protestant,  but  joined  the 
movement  of  the  German  Catholics  in  1845.  and  died 
at  Maycnce,  Sept.  14, 1884.  He  published,  Kein  Papst- 
thum.'  Kein  isymbolzvang  (Magdeburg,  1845) : — Die 
liegeliamr  als  Lichtfreunde  (Darmstadt,  1846) : — Zeug- 


nisse  deutsch  - katholischen  G titles  (1847):  — Freiheit 
oder  Autoritat,  written  against  bishop  Ketteler  (1862). 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl  Theol.  i,  554  sq.  (B.  1».) 

Hieronymus  a Sancta  Fii»k  (originally  Joshua 
Ijorki)  was  a famous  Talmudist  and  physician.  When 
rabbi  Salomon,  afterwards  bishop  Paulus  Burgensis 
' (q.  v.),  had  embraced  and  was  preaching  the  Christian 
faith  in  Spain,  Joshua  Lorki  wrote  against  him.  But 
soon  this  zealous  enemy  of  the  gospel  became  himself 
an  anient  confessor  of  the  truth,  and  failed  not  to  de- 
clare openly  the  reason  which  had  given  rise  to  this 
change  in  his  religious  opinions,  by  publishing  two 
tracts  against  the  Jews,  Probations  Xori  Test,  ex  Fe- 
tere  Testamcnto  (reprinted  in  the  Bibl.  Mag.  Vet.  Pa- 
trum,xxix).  At  the  instigation  of  Hieronymus,  who, 
after  his  baptism,  entered  the  sendee  of  pope  Benedict 
: XIII,  being  appointed  his  physician,  the  famous  con- 
' ference  was  held  at  Tortosa  (Feb.  7,  1413.  to  Nov.  12, 

: 1414),  under  the  presidency  of  the  [*>pe.  The  assembly 
was  convened  to  discuss  sixteen  points,  which  were  pro- 
posed by  Hieronymus.  Prominent  among  the  Jewish 
disputants  was  Joseph  Albo  (q.  v.).  The  result  of  this 
conference  is  passed  over  by  Jewish  historians  with  re- 
markable silence.  According  to  the  Christians,  all  the 
rabbis  present  declared  themselves  vanquished,  and 
signed  an  act  to  that  effect,  with  the  exception  of  Albo 
and  rabbi  Ferrer.  See  Ftirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  392 ; Kalkar, 
Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  28  sq. ; Da  Costa,  Israel  and 
the  Gentiles,  p.328  sq.  (II.  P.) 

Hieropoioi  (from  itpoc,  sacral,  and  irotito,  to  make), 
persons  anciently  employed  at  Athens  to  superintend 
the  oblations  and  sacrifices.  Ten  of  these  officers  were 
appointed  annually,  and  they  wore  at  their  ginlles  a 
consecrated  axe  as  an  emblem  of  their  office. 

Higbert  ( Hygbehrt ),  14th  bishop  of  Lichfield,  A.D. 
779,  and  the  only  one  entitled  archbishop  of  that  see. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Higgins,  William,  D.D..  a bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Greenfield,  Lancaster,  England, 
in  1793,  and  was  educated  at  the  Lancaster  and  Man- 
chester grammar  schools,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, from  which  he  graduated  in  1817.  His  first 
clerical  duty  in  Ireland  was  as  chaplain  to  the  Rich- 
mond Penitentiary,  in  1820,  subsequently  he  was  chap- 
lain to  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  rector  of  Roscrea  in 
1828,  vicar-general  of  Killaloe  in  1834,  dean  of  Limer- 
ick iu  1844,  bishop  of  Limerick  in  1849,  and  bishop  of 
Derry  in  1853.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  national  education,  and  he  succeeded  bish- 
op l’lunket  as  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner.  He  died 
at  Derry,  July  12,  1867.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Rev.  Oct. 
1867,  p.  505. 

Higgs,  Griffin  (or  Griffith"*,  D.D..  an  English 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Stoke  Abbot,  or  South  Stoke, 
near  Henley,  Oxfordshire,  in  1589,  and  was  educated  at 
Reading  School  and  Sl  John’s  College,  Oxford.  In  1627 
he  was  sent  to  the  Hague  as  chaplain  to  the  queen  of 
Bohemia.  On  his  return  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Cliffe,  near  Dover,  and  was  also  made  chanter  of  Sl 
David’s.  In  1638  he  was  made  dean  of  Lichfield.  He 
lost  all  his  preferments  when  the  Church  establishment 
was  overthrown.  He  diet!  Dec.  16,  1659.  His  pub- 
lished works  are,  Problemata  Theologica  (1630): — Mis- 
cellanea Theses  Theologica  (cod.).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Did.  s.  v. 

High  Altar  is  the  chief,  central,  or  principal  altar 
of  a church.  Other  altars,  in  old  documents,  are  often 
called  “low  altars,”  to  distinguish  them  from  that  which 
is  the  chief  altar.  When  there  are  many  chapels  in  a 
church,  clustering  on  either  side  of  the  chief  chapel  or 
chancel,  the  principal  chancel,  containing  the  high  altar, 
is  sometimes  called  the  “ high  chancel."  See  Altar. 

Highmore,  Joseph,  an  English  painter,  was  bom 
at  London  in  1692,  and  was  articled  to  an  attorney  in 
1707,  against  his  inclination.  He  employed  his  leisure 
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hours  in  painting,  finally  commenced  it  aa  a profession, 
and  soon  met  with  employment.  Shortly  after  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  to  do  some 
work.  In  1782  he  visited  the  continent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  D&sseldorf  Gallery,  and  two  years 
after  he  went  to  France  in  order  to  examine  the  gal- 
leries there.  He  executed  a series  of  pictures,  which 
were  engraved  and  published  in  1745.  Among  his  sa- 
cred subjects  were,  The  Good  Samaritan ; The  Finding 
of  Mutes;  IJagar  and  LshmaeL  He  died  in  1780.  See 
Spooner,  Uiug.  Hist,  of  (he  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. ; Rose,  Jiiog. 
Jjict.  s.  v. 

Hiisi  is  the  name  given  to  the  devil  among  the 
Finns,  lie  is  described  as  having  only  three  fingers  on 
each  hand,  but  these  are  armed  with  large  nails,  with 
which  he  tears  in  pieces  all  who  fall  into  his  power. 
He  is  sup|>o$ed  to  reside  in  the  forest,  whence  he  sends 
out  all  manner  of  diseases  and  calamities,  with  which 
he  afilicts  mankind. 

Hildebrand,  Joachim,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Nov.  10,  1623.  He  studied  at  dif- 
ferent universities,  was  in  1652  professor  of  theology 
at  Helmstadt,  in  1662  doctor  of  theology  and  general 
superintendent  at  Celle,  and  died  Oct.  18,  1691.  He 
wrote,  Dist.de  Donatione  Constantini  Magni  (Helmstadt, 
1661): — Sacra  Publica  Veleris  Fcclesiic  in  Compendi- 
ttm  fiedacla  (1699): — Frercil.de  Veterum  Cone  ion  it  ms 
(1661): — /{ituule  Baptisms  Veter  is,  Publicit  Led  iambus 
Olim  Dicatum  ( ed.  Schmid,  1699):  — h ‘ituule  Kucha - 
ristiir  Veleris  Kcclesias  (ed.  Schmid,  1712) : — De.  Xuptiis 
Veterum  Chrislianorum  I.ibtUus  (ed.  Schmid,  1714),  etc. 
See  Winer,  ffandbitch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  674, 627, 628, 630, 
631,634,  635,638,690;  Jiicher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  k.  v. ; Just  von  Einem,  Commentarius  de  Vita 
et  Scriptis  Joack.  Hildebrandi  (1743) ; FUrst,  BibL  Jud. 
i,  893.  (B.  P.) 

Hildrop,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
rector  of  With,  near  Rippon,  Yorkshire.  He  died  in 
1756,  leaving  a number  of  sermons,  theological  treatises, 
etc.  (171 1-62).  His  miscellaneous  works  appeared  in 
1754.  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Dint,  and  .4 mer.  Authors, 
B.  V. 

Hile,  (1)  an  old  English  word,  signifying  to  put  on 
a roof  or  cover.  In  old  documents  it  is  sometimes 
spelled  11  he  lye,”  “hvlle,”  and  “hvle;"  (2)  the  covering 
of  a church  roof. 

Hilgera,  Bernhard  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic 
divine  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1803.  In  1827  he  took 
holy  orders,  was  pastor  at  Siegburg  in  1828,  took  the 
degree  as  doctor  of  theology  at  Minister  in  1834,  com- 
menced his  academical  career  at  Bonn  in  1835,  and  died 
Feb.  7, 1874.  He  published,  L’eber  das  Ver half  nits  zici- 
tchen  I rib  und  Seele  im  Menschen  (Bonn,  1834) : — Sym- 
bol isc  he  Theologie  (1841):  — Kritischc  Darstellung  der 
Hdrttien,  etc.  (1837) : — J/omUien  (published  after  his 
death,  1874).  (B.  P.) 

Hilgod  (or  Hilgot),  a French  prelate,  was  at  first 
canon  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons  in  1085.  But  grave  difficulties  arose  against  his 
appointment,  in  consequence  of  which  he  resigned  about 
the  year  1087,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Marmou- 
tier.  He  died  Aug.  4,  1104.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Jiiog. 
Gent  rale,  s.  v. 

Hill,  Benjamin  M.,  I).D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Ncwjiort,  It.  I.,  April  5, 1793.  He  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  Pennsylvania  University, 
but  was  soon  called  to  New  Orleans  as  a clerk;  and 
subsequently  studied  medicine  for  a time  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  converted  in  1812;  licensed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1815;  for  two  years  preached  in  Leicester  and 
Spencer,  Mass. ; in  1818  was  ordained  in  Stafford,  Conn., 
where  he  remained  three  years,  and  was  then  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven, 
where  he  continued  from  1821  to  1829.  The  next  ten 
years  of  his  ministry  were  with  the  First  Church  in 


Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1840  he  became  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
which  position  he  held  for  twenty-two  years.  He  died 
in  New  Haven,  Jan.  15, 1881.  See  Christian  Secretary, 
Jan.  19, 1881.  (J.C.S.) 

Hill,  Charles,  D.D..  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Kings  County,  Ireland.  Jan.  6,  1800.  In  1822  he 
became  a student  in  Horton  College,  completing  the 
course  in  two  years,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Middleton.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Mission  Society;  in  1842  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Hcneage  Street  Church,  Birmingham, 
where  he  remained  until  1851,  when  he  removed  to  the 
United  States;  was  pastor  in  Bclvidere,  111.;  chaplain, 
for  a time,  in  the  Federal  army ; connected  for  a short 
period  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  finally  took 
up  his  residence  in  Bclvidere,  where  he  died  in  1872. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1873,  p.  273.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Hill.  William,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Cudworth,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1619,  and  educated 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  died  in  1677.  He 
published,  Diouysii  Orbit  Dcscriptio  (1658,  1659,  1663, 
1678,  1688): — Woman's  I nuking  - glass  (1660).  See 
Chalmers,  Bing.  Did.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uthors , s.  v. 

Hill,  William  Wallace,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Bath  County,  Ky,  .Ian.  26,  1815. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  Mt.  Sterling  and  Paris;  grad- 
uated from  Centre  College  in  1835;  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  the  same  year,  and  remained  two 
years.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  April  24, 1838,  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Ix>uisvillc,  Oct.  3 following,  and  installed  pastor  at 
Shelby ville,  where  he  served  four  years.  He  then  took 
charge  of  The.  Protestant  Herald,  published  at  Bards- 
towu,  but  removed  it  to  Frankfort,  as  a more  central 
place  of  publication.  Ip  November,  1844,  he  again  re- 
moved with  his  paper  to  Louisville,  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  The  Presbyterian  Herald.  As  a religious 
newspaper  it  had  few  equals  in  the  land.  Its  publica- 
tion ceased  in  1862,  on  account  of  the  war.  From  1845 
to  1860  he  was  also  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Western  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Domes- 
tic Missions.  He  then  founded  Bellcwood  Female 
Seminary,  near  Louisville,  and  was  its  principal  from 
1862  to  1874.  During  these  years  he  also  preached 
more  or  less  regularly  at  Plumb  Creek,  Middletown, 
and  Anchorage.  In  1874  he  accepted  the  charge  of 
the  Synodical  Female  College  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  and  sup- 
plied the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place.  He  left 
Fulton  in  1877,  and  went  to  Sherman,  Texas,  where  he 
commenced  teaching  in  Austin  College,  preaching  for 
the  Church  there  at  the  same  time.  He  died  May  1, 
1878.  See  XccroL  Report  of  Princeton  Thcul.  Sent.  1879, 
p.39. 

Hille,  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Feb.  16,  1803.  He  studied  at  Gottin- 
gen, was  from  1824  to  1833  teacher  at  the  gymnasia  in 
WoifenbtUlcl  and  Ilelmstiidt,  in  1833  pastor  at  Marien- 
thal,  in  1834  superintendent,  in  1840  general  superin- 
tendent and  pastor  primarius  at  Ilelmstiidt,  and  in  1845 
member  of  consistory.  In  1875  he  retired  from  his 
many  positions,  and  died  Oct.  2,  1880.  As  Christianity 
had  become  a reality  in  Hille,  who  had  freed  himself 
from  the  fetters  of  rationalism,  he  became  to  many  a 
leader  to  Christ.  He  published,  Oratiuncula  Synoda- 
let  (Hclmstiidt,  1844) : — Das  Kirchenjahr  (Berlin,  1858) : 
— Z.evgnisse  ron  Christo  (1859).  Sec  Zuchold,  liibl. 
TheoL  i,  557.  (B.  P.) 

Hillel  Manuscript.  Of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
MSS.,  now  no  more  extant,  the  most  famous  is  the  co- 
dex Hillel.  As  to  this  name  there  is  a difference  of 
opinion.  From  Jewish  history  we  know  that  there 
were  two  rabbis  by  the  name  of  Iliilcl,  one  who  lived 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ,  called  Hillel  I,  the 
Great,  the  other  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 
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Christ,  called  Ilillel  II.  Some,  as  Schickhard  ( Jut  Re-  | 
ffium  Hebraorum,  ed.  Carpzov,  Leipsic,  1674,  p.  39)  and 
Cuucus  ( De.  RepubL  f/ebr.  p.  159),  attributed  this  codex 
to  the  older  Ilillel;  others,  as  David  Gans,  in  his  T:e- 
nutch  David,  Buxtorf,  in  Traciatut  de  Punctorum  I’oca - 
/turn,  etc.  (Basle,  1648), p.353,  attributed  it  to  the  younger 
Ilillel.  A third  opinion  is  that  this  codex  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  at  II ilia,  a town 
built  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  so  Ftlrst  ( Gesch . 
des  Karuerthums,  p.  22  sq.,  138,  note  14),  and  Ginsburg 
{l.ecita's  Massoreth  ha- Massoreth , p.  26U,  note  40).  But 
none  of  these  opinions  seems  to  be  correct.  Against 
the  first  two  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Abra- 
ham ben-Samuel  Sakkuto  (cj.  v.),  who,  in  his  Rook  of 
Genealogies,  entitled  Sepher  Yuchasin,  says  that  when 
he  saw  the  remainder  of  the  codex  (circa  A.D.  1500)  it 
was  900  years  ohh  His  words  are  these;  “In  the  year 
49541,  on  the  28th  day  of  Ab  (i.  e.  in  1196,  better  1197), 
there  was  a great  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  from  the  two  kingdoms  which  came  to 
besiege  it.  It  was  then  that  the  twenty-four  sacred 
books,  which  were  written  long  ago,  about  the  year  600, 
by  rabbi  Moses  beu-Ilillel,  in  an  exceedingly  correct 
manner,  and  after  which  all  copies  were  corrected,  were 
taken  away.  I saw  the  remaining  two  portions  of  the 
same,  viz.  the  earlier  prophets  (i.  e.  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings),  and  the  later  prophets  (i.  e.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets), 
written  in  large  and  beautiful  characters,  which  were 
brought  to  Portugal  and  sold  in  Africa,  where  they  still 
are,  having  been  written  900  years  ago.”  Kimchi,  in 
his  grammar  on  Numb,  xv,  4,  says  that  the  Pentateuch 
of  this  codex  was  extant  in  Toletola  (Fib*  Yu- 

chasin, ed.  Filipowski,  Lond.  1857,  p.  220,  col.  2).  From 
this  statement  it  may  bo  deduced  that  this  codex  was 
written  about  the  7th  century.  As  to  the  third  opin- 
ion, deriving  the  name  from  Hilla,  a town  near  Babel, 
we  may  dismiss  it  as  merely  ingenious.  A better  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  that  of  Struck  ( Prolegomena , p.  16), 
who  says,  “ Fortasse  tamcn  recte  cogitubis  eum  c im- 
mero  tC>v  SLIC'D  in  Hispauia  fuisac.”  This  is  also 
the  opinion  of  the  famous  critic  Jedidja  Norzi  (q.  v.), 
who  remarks,  on  Gen.  i,  6 : “ He  was  a very  good  Mas- 
oretic  scholar,  and  a scribe  in  the  city  of  Toletola.” 
Whatever  uncertainty  may  l»e  about  the  derivation  of 
its  name,  certain  it  is  that  this  codex  is  very  important 
for  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Test.  Hebrew  text,  as  the 
many  quotations  which  we  find  in  Norzi’s  critical  com- 
mentary, entitled  *'2J  nn33,  published  at  Mantua, 
1742 — 44,  Vienna,  1813,  Warsaw,  1860-66,  and  in  Lonza- 
uo’s  critical  work,  entitled  Filin  11 X,  indicate.  In  the 
12th  century  this  codex  was  perused  by  the  Jewish 
grammarian,  Jacob  ben-Eleazar,  as  David  Kimchi  testi- 
fies in  liia  grammatical  work,  Mich/ul  (ed.  FUrtl),  1793, 
foL  78,  col.  2),  and  rabbi  Jacob  ben-Klcazar  writes  that 
iu  the  codex  Hillel,  which  is  at  Toletola,  he  found  that 
the  daleth  in  111  FI  was  raphe  (Deut.  xii,  1);  and  fol. 
127,  coL  2,  ill  fine,  he  writes:  “In  the  codex  Hillel, 
which  is  at  Toletola,  the  word  FtEXn  (Lev.  vi,  10)  is 
written  with  a tscre,  F1EXP,  and  not  FlEXP,  as  our 
present  text  has.”  We  subjoin  some  readings  of  the 
codex  Hillel : 

Gen.  iv,  8:  In  some  editions  of  the  Old  Test,  there  Is  a 
space  left  between  I^HX  and  *'FP1,  and  Is  marked  In  the 

margin  by  XpCE,  I.  c.  sjraee.  The  LXX.,  Sam.,  Syr., 
Vul.,  and  Jems.  Targum  add,  "let  us  go  into  the  field.’' 
The  space  we  have  referred  to  Is  found  iu  the  editions  of 
Buxtorf,  Meuasseh  ben -Israel,  Walton,  Nissel,  Ilutter, 
Clodins,  Van  der  Bought.  But,  says  Lonzano,  the  pitka 
is  a mistake  of  the  printer,  for  iu  the  MSS.  which  he  con- 
sulted,and  in  codex  Ilillel,  there  is  no  space.  The  addition 
“ let  us  go  into  the  field,”  is  not  found  by  Symmnchus, 
Theodotion,  and  Onkclos.  Even  Origen  remarks  AiiWw 
U*v  «it  id  irf&tov  tv  rif  'b/l,>uiK<p  ov  it-j^tairrai  (tom.  il,  30). 

Geu.  ix,  29 : A great  many  codd.  and  odd.  read  VTP1 
but  codex  Hillel  W'l. 


Gen.  xix,  1C:  FTSFIttFl^l,  here  Lonzano  remarks  that 
the  second  mem  is  writieu  with  kamets  in  codd.  and  in 
cod.  Ilillel.  Iu  the  edition  of  Bar  and  Delitzsch  the  word 
is  thus  written,  FIOITOP'I. 

T I - J •- 

Gen.  xix,  20:  X5  FESbSX.  Lonzano  snys  that  XI  is 
raphe,  bnt  in  cod.  Hillel' It  is  written  with  a dagesh.  In 
i Bar  and  Delitzsch's  Genesis  it  is  written  raphe. 

Geu.  xxvii,  25:  li  X3’1.  In  cod.  Ilillel,  says  Lonzano, 
the  accent  darga  is  in  tiie  trod.  In  our  editions  it  is  in, 
or  rather  under,  the  beth;  Bar  and  Delitzsch  follow  the 
cod.  Ilillel,  and  write  X3^1. 

Gen.  xxxlx,  C:  FTX13.  Norzi  remarks  that  the  codex 
nillcl  writes  with  tsere  F1X113. 

- t * 

Geu.  xlii,  10:  IICXO.  In  the  margin  of  an  old  codex, 
belonging  now  to  l)r.  8.  Bar,  the  editor  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Old  Test.,  iu  connection  with  professor  De- 
, litzsch,  it  is  writtcu  HDXH  Vbra,  i.  e.  in  the  codex  Hil- 
lel, the  reading  is  with  segot,  ’'IDXH. 

Gen.  xlvi,  13:  FlIEI.  On  this  word  Lonzano  remarks 
that  iu  Hillel  and  otner  codd.  the  vav  is  raplte,  i.  c.  FPE1. 

Exod.  x,  9 : 1135731.  Iu  Ilillel,  remarks  Lonzauo,  it  is 

written  11*’  X?3,  i.  e.  plcns  15’’3pT31. 

Exod.  xxxvii,  8:  3113.  In  Hillel  and  in  some  other 
codd.,  remarks  Lonzano,  ft  is  written  with  a makkeph. 

Josh,  xxi,  33, 3C : Cod.  Kennic.  No.  357,  reads  in  the  mar- 
gin •'b^FQ  C'pIDB  •’icn  ibx  xb,  i.  e.  these 

two  verses  are  not  found  In  the  codex  Hillel.  Similar  is 
the  remark  in  a M&  formerly  belonging  to  n.  Lotze,  of 
Leipsic. 

Prov.  Till,  16:  A great  many  codd.,  editions,  and  an- 
cient versions,  as  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Targum,  and  even  the 
Grecus  Venetus,  read  here  pill  "'TJEUJ,  while  the  Com- 

pluteusiau  text  and  other  codd.  rend  ^1X  ’’3E3?,  which 
is  also  supported  by  codex  Hillel,  and  is  adopted  in  BiPs 
ed.  of  Proverbs. 

These  few  examples  will  show  the  importance  of 
1 the  codex  Ilillel  for  the  text  of  the  Old  Test.  (B.  P.) 

Hilliger,  Johann  Zaciiarias,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
1 gian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  1, 1693,  at  Chemnitz, 
j He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1717  ad- 
junct to  the  philosophical  faculty  at  the  latter  place,  in 
1724  professor  of  philosophy,  in  1725  superintendent  at 
Sayda,  in  Saxony,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1770.  He  wrote, 
De  Libro  Recti  ad  Jot.  x,  15  (Leipsic,  1714) : — Dt  dv\rj- 
ratc  ad  Matth.  ix,  23  (1717):—  l>t  Vita , Fama.  et  Scrij>- 
tis  VaL  Weigelii  (1721):— De  Plagis  Magma  Pharaonis 
ad  Gen.  xii,  17  (1724)  :—De  Canonica  Libri  Esther  A uc- 
torilate  (Wittenberg,  1729)  :—I)e  A ugustana  Conftssume 
Souna  Concionum  Sacrarum  Secundaria  (1733).  See 
Dictmann,  Chursdchsische  Priester;  J ocher,  A Ugcmeines 
Gelehrten  - I-exikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  775 ; Fllrst,  Rib/.  Jud.  i,  394.  ( B.  P.) 

Hillyer,  Asa,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  April  6,  1763.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1786;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Suffolk,  L.  I.,  iu  1788;  called  to  Bottle  Hill  (now 
Madison),  N.  J.,  iu  1789 ; to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Orange  in  1801;  resigned  his  charge  when 
he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  died  at  Orange,  Aug. 
28,  1840.  During  his  pastorate  at  Orange  he  made  a 
missionary  tour  through  northern  Pennsylvania  and 
western  New  York,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  ever 
heard  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Auburn.  See  Tuttle, 
Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Madison,  .V.  J.  (New  York, 
1855),  p.  39;  Aikman,  Uistorical  Discourse  Concerning 
the  Presbyterian  Church , Madison,  A.  J.  (1876),  p.  8. 

Hilpert,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian,  super- 
intendent at  Hildcsheim,  who  died  May  10,  1680,  is 
the  author  of,  I>isquisitio  de  Praadamitis : — De  Judeeo- 
rum  FlagcUationibus  :—De  Gloria  Temjrli  Posterioris: 
— Hebraorum  PhUosophia  A deertus  Judaos : — De  Aga- 
pis: — De  Perseverantia  Sanctorum.  See  Witte,  Dia- 
rium  Riographicum ; Filrst,  RibLJud.  i,  394;  Jocher, 
AUgcmeines  Geleh rten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Hilscher,  Balthasar,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was 
born  April  1, 1595,  at  Hirschbcrg,  Silesia.  He  was  bach- 
elor of  theology  and  deacon  at  Leipsic,  and  died  Sept. 
13,  1680,  leaving,  De  Integrities  Codicis  Ilebnei: — De 
Evungelio: — De  J ustijicutione : — Disputationes  de  Invo- 
cutione  Sanctorum,  de  Sanctis  .1  ngelis,  de  Imagine  Dei : 
— De  Ilominibus  in  Dilucio  ad  1 Petr,  iii,  19 : — I.uthe- 
risfher  Puss-  und  Betwecker  wider  den  I'abst  und  seine 
Jesuit er.  Sec  GoUe,  Elogia  Tlieoiogorum ; J ocher,  A ll- 
gelatines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hilscher,  Paul  Christian,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  born  March  1 5, 1666,  nt  Waldheim,  in  Saxony. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1695  deacon  at  Dresden 
(Neustadt),  in  1704  pastor  there,  and  died  Aug.  3, 1730, 
leaving  a number  of  ascetical  works,  for  which  see  Jb- 
cher,  Allgcmtines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Ftlrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  394.  (B.  P.) 

Hilsey  (or  Hildesley),  John,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter in  1535,  died  in  1538,  leaving,  The  ManuaU  of  Pray- 
ers ; or,  The  Prymer  in  Englyshe  (1539) : — De  Vert  Cor- 
poris Jesu  in  Sacramento : — Resolutions  Concerning  the 
Sacraments.  Sec  AUibone,  Diet.  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Hilteu,  Johann ks,  a Franciscan  of  Thuringia,  who 
died  in  1502,  is  the  author  of  Comment,  in  Apocalypsin 
e t Danielem.  Ililton  made  himself  famous  by  his  so- 
called  prophecies.  See  Angelus,  Bericht  ron  Joh.  Ilil- 
ten  und  seinen  Weissagungen.  (B.  I’.) 

Hilton,  William,  an  English  painter,  was  bom  at 
Lincoln,  June  3,  1786.  He  studied  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy School,  and  afterwards  made  a tour  in  Italy.  In 
1825  lie  succeeded  Fuseli  as  keeper  of  the  academy,  and 
died  in  London,  Dec.  30, 1839.  Of  his  religious  pieces 
the  following  are  the  principal:  Christ  Crowned  with 
Thorns,  painted  in  1823,  lately  purchased  by  the  acad- 
emy, and  regarded  ns  his  masterpiece;  The.  Angel  Re- 
leasing Peter  from  Prison,  painted  in  1831 ; The  Murder 
of  the  Innocents,  his  exhibited  work  (1838) ; and  Rebekah 
and  Abraham's  Seirant  (1829),  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  See  Encyclop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Himmel,  Johannes,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  Dec.  27,  1581,  at  Stolpc,  Pomerania.  He  stud- 
ied at  different  universities,  and  died  at  Jena,  March  31, 
1643,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  .1  nalytica  Dispositio  Librorum  Biblicorum: — 
Memorials  Biblicum  Generate  ct  Speciale  cum  Chrono- 
logia  Iiiblica  : — Compendium  Histories  Ecclesiastics 
a Nato  Christo  Usque  ad  Lutherum: — De  Scriptura  Sa- 
cra:— Commentur.  in  Prophetas  Minores,  Epistolam  ad 
Galatas  et  Philemonem : — Post  ilia  A cademica  in  Episto- 
las  el  Evangelia  Dominicalia  et  Festicalia: — De  Cano- 
nicatu,  Jure  Canonico  et  Theologia  Scholastics i : — Syn- 
tagma Disjiutationum  Theologicarum.  Sec  Ftlrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  391 ; Jdclter,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lerikon,  s.  v. 

(HP.) 

Hindustani  Version  or  the  Scutr-rcttEs.  Hin- 
dustani (or  Urdu),  the  language  of  “ Hindu-stan,’'  or 
“country  of  Hind,”  is  a mixed  language,  and  owes  its 
formation  to  the  intercourse  of  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vader* with  the  conquered  natives  of  India.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  Mohammedan  invasions,  which  date 
from  the  10th  century,  Hinduwi.or  Hindi,  was  the  pre- 
vailing dialect  in  Northern  India.  On  their  permanent 
settlement  in  India  the  Mohammedans  adopted  this  dia- 
lect as  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  natives, 
but  they  greatly  altered  it  by  the  introduction  of  words 
and  idioms  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  their  own 
vernacular  and  liturgic  languages.  The  new  dialect 
thence  arising  was  called  Urdu  (camp),  or  Urdu  Zaban 
(camp  language),  because  the  language  of  the  Moham- 
medan camp  and  court;  it  was  also  called  “Hindu- 
stani," from  the  geographical  region  through  which  it 
ultimately  became  diffused. 

The  first  translation  of  any  portion  of  Scripture  into 
Hindustani  seems  to  have  been  made  by  B.  Schulze,  a 


Danish  missionary.  His  version  of  the  Psalms  was 
published  by  Callenberg  at  Halle  in  1746,  and  the  New 
Test,  in  1758.  But  the  most  important  translation  that 
has  been  made  into  this  language  is  that  of  the  New 
Test,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Martvn,  which  appeared,  after 
much  delay,  at  Scrampore  in  1814.  This  version  soon 
obtained  such  a high  reputation  that  it  led  to  a demand 
for  an  edition  in  the  Dcvanagari  (or  regular  Sanscrit) 
character,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hindus  in  the  upper 
provinces.  An  edition  in  this  character  was  published 
in  1817  by  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society.  No  subsequent 
editions  of  the  Hindustani  Scriptures  were,  however, 
issued  in  this  dress,  for  it  was  found  by  experience  that 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Ilinduwi  dialect  (q.  v. ) were 
far  more  acceptable  than  in  the  Hindustani  to  the  nu- 
merous class  of  natives  who  employ  the  Devnnngari 
characters.  For  their  use,  ns  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  (see  Hismwt  Vkusion),  Martyn’s  New  Test, 
was  eventually  divested  of  its  Persian  and  Arabic  terms, 
and  transferred  into  the  Ilinduwi  idiom  by  Mr.  Bowley. 

While  these  editions  were  issued  by  the  Calcutta 
Auxiliary,  the  publication  of  an  edition  in  I-ondoti  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  since  the  year  1815,  and  was  published  in 
1819,  under  the  superintendence  of  professor  Lee.  Four 
thousand  copies  of  this  edition  were  sent  to  Calcutta. 
The  committee  at  the  latter  place  now  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  publication  of  a Hindustani  version  of  the 
Old  Test.  The  first  portion  of  the  work  published  was 
the  Pentateuch,  which  appeared  in  1823,  and  in  18-14 
the  Old  Test,  was  completed,  and  editions,  both  in  Ara- 
bic and  Roman  characters,  were  distributed.  The  Hin- 
dustani version  of  the  Scriptures  has  undergone  subse- 
quent revision  at  the  hands  of  a committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  later  editions,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tests.,  have  appeared.  Some  of  these  have  been 
printed  in  the  Arabic,  and  others  in  the  Roman  charac- 
ter. At  present  there  exist  four  different  versions  in 
Hindustani,  one  by  Martvn,  the  second  by  Thomasen 
and  others,  the  third  Yates’s  version,  and  the  fourth  the 
Benares’  version,  so  called  from  the  place  where  it  was 
made.  See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  94. 

Linguistic  Helps.— Garcin  de  Tossy,  Rudiments  dc  la 
Langue  Hindoustanie,  avec  Appendice  (Paris,  1829-33; 
12th  ed.  1863);  Vinson,  Elements  de  la  Grammaire  Gt- 
nerale  Hindoustanie  (ibid.  1884);  Craven,  The  Popular 
Dictionary  in  English  and  Hindustani  and  Hindustani 
and  English  (London,  1882) ; Dowson,  A Grammar  of 
the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language;  A Ilimlustani  Ex- 
ercise Book;  Fallon,  A New  Hindustani  - English  Dic- 
tionary (Benares,  1879) ; English- Hindustani  Dictionary 
(1880).  (a  P.) 

Hinduwi  Version  of  tub  ScnirrunES.  Hin- 
duwi  (called  Hindi  by  the  Scrampore  translators),  with 
its  various  dialects,  is  spoken  in  all  the  upi>er  provinces 
of  India.  Its  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit  is  very  remarkable, 
and  about  nine  tenths  of  its  words  may  be  traced  to  that 
language.  In  idiom  and  construction  Hinduwi  resem- 
bles Hindustani;  the  chief  difference  between  the  two 
dialects  consists  in  this,  that  while  Persian  and  Arabic 
words  and  phrases  predominate  in  Hindustani,  the  Hin- 
duwi is  entirely  free  from  foreign  admixture,  and  the 
proper  mode  of  writing  it  is  in  the  Dcvanagari  or  regu- 
lar Sanscrit  characters.  Beside  these,  the  Kythi,  or 
Kaithi,  or  writer’s  character,  an  imperfect  imitation, 
and  in  some  respects  an  alteration,  of  the  Dcvanagari, 
is  also  used  in  writing  and  printing  Hinduwi,  particu- 
larly by  the  trading  community,  and  it  is  said  that  of 
the  lower  class  of  natives  there  are  ten  who  read  anil 
w*rite  in  the  Kythi  for  one  who  transacts  business  in 
the  Devanagari. 

A version  into  the  Hinduwi  language  was  commcnA*d 
in  1802,  and  in  1807  the  whole  of  the  New  and  parts  of 
the  Old  Test,  were  completed  and  ready  for  revision.  It 
is  one  of  the  versions  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  In 
181 1 the  New  Test,  was  published  at  Scrampore,  followed 
in  1813  by  a second  edition.  A third  was  soon  needed, 
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and  the  Serampore  missionaries  determined  to  publish 
the  version  executed  by  the  Rev.  John  Chamberlain. 
In  1819  the  gospels  in  the  Devanagari  character  were 
published,  and  in  the  following  year  another  edition 
appeared  in  the  Kaithi  character.  The  further  publi- 
cation  of  this  version  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Thompson,  a Bap- 
tist missionary,  long  resident  at  Delhi,  then  undertook 
the  revision  of  the  New  Test,  and  of  the  Psalms,  and 
under  his  superintendence  the  gospels  were  printed  in 
1824.  The  Old  TesU,  in  Dr.  Carey's  translation,  ap- 
peared in  1818.  From  time  to  time  new  editions  were 
published  in  both  characters  by  the  Serampore  mission- 
ary societies,  each  edition  having  been  subjected  to  a 
careful  revision. 

There  also  exists  another  Ilinduwi  version  of  the  en- 
tire Bible,  known  as  the  Bowley  translation,  so  called 
from  its  author,  the  Rev.  William  Bowley,  for  many  years 
missionary  at  Benares.  H is  New  Test,  was  completed  in 
1826,  but  the  version  is  not  a new  or  independent  transla- 
tion, but  is  throughout  substantially  the  same  asMartvn's 
Hindustani  version,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the 
substitution  of  Sanscrit  for  Persian  and  Arabic  terms. 
Martyn’s  Testament  was  thus  adapted  to  the  use  of 
persons  speaking  the  Hinduwi  dialect,  by  Mr.  Bowley, 
agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Chunar. 
Being  unacquainted  with  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture,  he  consulted  the  English  A.  V.  in  all  pas- 
sages where  the  Hinduwi  idiom  required  him  to  alter 
Martyn’s  renderings,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  the 
best  commentators  on  Scripture.  In  the  same  manner 
he  undertook  the  transference  of  the  Hindustani  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  into  the  Hinduwi  dialect,  follow- 
ing in  his  translation  of  Isaiah  the  one  made  by  bishop 
Lowth.  The  idiom  of  the  version  was  excellent.  After  , 
all,  it  was  felt  that  a revision  for  the  purpose  of  conform- 
ing his  version  to  the  originals,  and  correcting  the  mis- 
apprehension of  Old  English  idiom,  was  exceedingly 
desirable.  After  the  formation  of  the  North  India  Bible 
Society  in  1845,  this  matter  was  takeu  in  hand,  and  a 
revision  of  the  New  Test,  undertaken.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Lcupoldt,  Kennedy,  and  Schneider, 
and  the  work  was  carried  through  the  press  at  Secun-  l 
dra,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Schneider,  in  1850 
and  1851.  These  copies  of  the  New  Test,  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  mutiny  in  1857.  The  Rev.  J.  Ull- 
mann  was  then  sent  to  England  to  bring  out  a new 
edition,  which  included  a revision,  and  the  whole  was 
completed  in  I860.  Soon  after  the  revision  of  the  New 
Test,  a committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Schneider, 
Leupoldt,  Kennedy,  and  Owen,  was  appointed  to  revise 
the  Old  Test.  This  was  brought  out  in  two  volumes 
at  the  Allahabad  Mission  Press  in  J852  and  1855. 
These  copies,  too,  were  destroyed  in  the  mutiny,  and 
another  revised  edition  was  completed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  former  editor;  of  this  the  first  volume 
was  issued  in  1866,  and  the  second  in  the  beginning  of 
1869.  At  present  the  Hinduwi  version  is  undergoing  a 
thorough  revision.  Sec  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  100. 

Linguistic  Helps. — For  the  study  of  the  language,  see 
Garcin  de  Tossy,  Rudiments  de  la  Longue  Hindoui  (Paris, 
1847);  Bate,  A Dictionary  of  the  Hindee  Ixinguage.  ; 
Browne,  A Hindi  Primer  (London,  1822);  Etherington, 
The  Student's  Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language  (Be-  j 
narcs,  1873);  Kellog,  A Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Lan- 
guage, in  which  are  treated  the  standard  Hindi,  Hraj,  ’ 
and  the  Eastern  Hindi  of  the  Ramayan  of  Tulsi  Das; 
also  the  Colloquial  Dialects  of  Martcar,  Kumaon , .4  r adh, 
Baghelkhand,  Bhojpur,  etc.,  i cith  Copious  Philological 
Sotes;  Mathuniprasbda  Misra,  A Trilingual  IHction- 
ary,  being  a Comprehensive  lexicon  in  English,  Urdu , 
uitd  Hindi , exhibiting  the  Syllabication , Pronunciation, 
and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explana- 
tion in  English  and  in  Urdu  and  Hindi,  in  the  Roman 
Character  (Benares,  1865).  (B.  P.) 

HINDUWI,  DIALECTS  OF  the,  and  of  Central 
India,  VERSIONS  IN.  The  Hinduwi  comprehends 


many  dialects,  strictly  local  and  provincial,  which  differ 
from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  different  proportions  of 
Sanscrit,  Arabic,  or  Persian  terms  entering  into  their 
composition.  At  n very  early  period  translations  into 
these  different  dialects  were  executed  by  the  Serampore 
missionaries,  but  these  translations  were  not  afterwards 
reprinted;  some  have  been  practically  discontinued. 
See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  103.  % 

1.  Hraj,  or  Brij-bhasa.  This  dialect  is  spoken 
throughout  the  province  of  Agra.  In  1811  the  Rev. 
John  Chamberlain,  then  stationed  at  Agra,  commenced 
a translation  of  the  New  Test,  in  this  dialect,  and  in 
1813  he  had  finished  the  translation  of  the  gospels. 
After  much  delay  the  New  Test,  was  completed  at  press 
in  the  year  1832. 

2.  Bughelcundi.  This  dialect  is  spoken  in  a district 
between  the  province  of  Bundelcund  and  the  sources  of 
the  Nerbudda  River.  A translation  of  the  New  Test, 
was  commenced  in  1814,  and  was  published  at  Seram- 
pore in  1821. 

3.  Canaj,  or  Canyacubja.  This  dialect  is  spoken  in 
the  Doab  of  the  Gauges  and  Jumna.  A version  of  the 
New  Test,  was  commenced  in  1815  at  Serampore,  and 
completed  at  press  in  1822. 

4.  Kousulu,  or  Koshala.  This  dialect  is  spoken  in 
the  western  part  of  Oude.  In  1820  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew was  printed,  and  nothing  more  since. 

In  addition  to  the  Hinduwi  dialects,  strictly  so  called, 
there  are  several  other  Indian  dialects,  supposed  to  be 
corruptions  of  the  general  Hinduwi  stock ; 

1.  Bikaneera.  This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Bikaneer,  north  of  Marwar.  The  New  Test,  was 
printed  at  Serampore  in  1823. 

2.  Buttaneer,  or  Viral.  This  is  spoken  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Buttaneer,  west  of  Delhi,  and  a New  Test,  printed 
in  1824  at  Serampore  is  extant  in  that  dialect. 

3.  Ilarrotu  This  dialect  is  spoken  in  Harroti,  a prov- 
ince west  of  Bundelcuud.  A version  of  the  New  Test, 
was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1822. 

4.  Jvyapoora.  This  is  spoken  in  the  province  of 
Joipoor,  east  of  Marwar  and  west  of  Agra.  Only  the 
gospel  of  Matthew  w as  published  at  Serampore  in  1815. 

5.  Martcari.  This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Joipoor,  or  Marwar,  north  of  Mcwar.  In  this  dialect 
the  New  Test,  is  extant  since  1821. 

6.  Oodeypoora.  This  dialect  is  vernacular  in  the 
province  of  Mcwar,  or  Oodeypoor.  Only  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  has  been  published  at  Serampore  in  1815. 

7.  Oojein,  or  OujjuyunL  This  dialect  is  vernacular 
in  the  province  of  Malwah  of  Central  India.  A version 
of  the  New  Test,  was  published  at  Serampore  in  1824. 

(B.P.) 

Hingnob,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hottentots,  is 
the  name  of  the  first  woman,  not  born,  but  created. 
She  is  worshipped  as  their  chief  protecting  goddess. 

Hinton,  John  Howard,  an  eminent  English  Bap- 
tist minister,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  March  24, 1791.  He 
received  his  collegiate  education  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  having  decided  to  enter  the  ministry 
in  the  Baptist  denomination,  began  his  labors  at  Iiaver- 
fonl-West,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  then 
removed  to  Reading.  Subsequently  he  accepted  a call 
to  become  the  pastor  of  a large  congregation  worship- 
ping in  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate,  London.  In 
1831  he  visited  America.  Returning  to  England,  he 
once  more  took  up  his  residence  in  Reading,  where  he 
became  again  a pastor,  though  not  of  the  same  church 
with  which  he  had  before  been  connected.  Here  for 
several  years  he  continued  to  reside,  until  he  retired 
from  the  pastorate  and  removed  to  Bristol.  He  died 
there,  Dec.  17,  1878.  Mr.  Hinton  was  a somewhat 
voluminous  writer.  Among  the  works  which  he  pub- 
lished were  his  Memoirs  of  William  Kniff,  a distin- 
guished Baptist  missionary  to  the  West  Indies: — A 
Histoiy  of  the  United'S  tat  es  (2  vols.  4to),  of  which  sev- 
' eral  editions  have  been  published:— Theology:— Elmnents 
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of  Natural  History,  besides  many  smaller  productions  on 
the  voluntary  principle  in  education  and  religion.  His 
works  have  been  collected  in  seven  volumes.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Hipparchus,  a martyr  at  Samosata,  with  several 
others,  A.D.  297,  under  Golerius,  variously  commemo- 
rated March  15  and  Dec.  9. 

Hippocratia,  a festival  held  by  the  Arcadians  in 
honor  of  Poseidon  (q.  v.),  in  course  of  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  lead  horses  and  mules  in  procession  gayly 
caparisoned. 

Hippogrifij  in  the  mythology  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  a fabulous  animal,  half  horse,  half  griffin,  which 
cleaves  the  air  with  preternatural  swiftness.  The  Ital- 
ian poet,  Bojardo,  seems  to  have  invented  it.  Modern 
German  poets  use  the  name  frequently  for  the  muses’ 
steed,  Pegasus  (q.  v.). 

Hirmologium  (fippo\6yiov),  an  office-book  in  the 
Greek  Church,  consisting  mainly  of  a collection  of  the 
Ilirmoi,  but  containing  also  a few  other  forms. 

Hirmus  (tippb c).  The  Canons,  which  form  so  im- 
portant a part  of  the  Greek  offices,  ore  divided  into  nine 
odes,  or  practically  into  eight,  as  the  second  is  always 
omitted.  Each  ode  consists  of  a varying  number  (three, 
four,  or  five  are  the  numbers  most  frequently  found)  of 
troparia,  or  short  rhythmical  strophes,  each  formed  on 
the  model  of  one  which  precedes  the  ode,  and  which  is 
called  the  Hirmus.  The  Hirmus  is  usually  independent 
of  the  ode,  though  containing  a reference  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  it:  sometimes,  however,  the  first  troparion  of 
an  ode  is  called  the  Hirmus.  It  is  distinguished  by  in- 
verted commas  (“  ”)  in  the  office-books.  Sometimes 
the  first  words  alone  of  a Hirmus  are  given,  and  it  is 
not  unfrequently  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ode  to  which 
it  belongs.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Hirsch  (or  Hirz),  a name  common  to  many  Jew- 
ish writers,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  bkx-Jonatiian  ha-I^evi,  who  flourished  in  the 

18th  century,  is  the  author  of  ICTI  a commen- 

tary on  the  Pentateuch,  allegorical  and  homiletical  I 
(Dyhemfurt,1712) : — "iSJnn  glosses  on  Talmudic 

treatises  (1718). 

2.  ben-Nissan,  who  flourished  in  the  18th  century, 
wrote  *0:£  P."SCr',  novellas  on  the  Pentateuch  (Am- 
sterdam, 1755). 

3.  Samuel  ben-Sumuel,  wrote  a cabal  istical  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled,  mipn  nV’ijia 
(1788).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud  i,  395  sq.  (a  P.) 

HirBch,  Paul  Wilhelm,  a Jewish  convert  of 
Germany  in  the  18th  century,  who  joined  the  Church 
in  1717,  is  the  author  of,  P-'E'pri  P33T3,  or  Entdeckung 
der  Tekufot  oder  das  schddiiche  Jilut  (Berlin,  1717) : — 
bnV’  nsns,  or,  Das  con  Gott  den  Christen  aufs  neue 
getcordene  Jubel-Geschenk  (1718): — Reschreibung  des  jii- 
dischen  Weihnachts-Festes  (1725) : —Der  Juden  Idcherliche 
Zuriistung  zum  Sabbat  (1722): — Heschreibung  des  be- 
trubten  Endes  Rabban  Jochanans  (1728) : — Nachiicht 
ton  der  Bedeutung  der  brideti  Redensarten:  Kapore  werden 
und  Erie  reissen  (1730).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  398 ; 
Wolf,  Bibl.  Ilebr,  iii,907  sq.;  Jocher , AUgcmiines  Gelehr- 
ten-Isxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hirsch,  Theodor,  a Protestant  theologian  and 
historian  of  Germany,  wns  bom  Dec.  17, 1806,  at  Dant- 
zic. He  studied  at  Berlin,  was  for  some  lime  professor 
at  the  Friedrich-Wilhelms  gymnasium  there,  and  in 
1833  at  Dantzic.  In  1865  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
history  and  librarian  to  Greifswaldc,  and  died  Feb.  17, 
1881.  He  published,  Beitrag  zur  Reformationsgeschichte 
Damigs  (Dantzic,  1842) : — Die  Ober-Pfarrkirche  con 
St.  Marien  in  Danzig  (1843): — Danzigs  Handels-  und 
Gexcerbegeschichte  unter  der  Herrschofl  des  Deutsthci 
Ordens  (Leipsic,  1858).  He  also  edited,  with  Strehlke 
and  Tbppen,  Scriptores  Rerum  Prussicarum  (1868  sq.). 
(B.P.) 


Hirschel,  Solomon,  a Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom  in 
England  in  1762.  lie  was  educated  in  Germany  and 
Poland,  and  was  for  some  time  preacher  at  Prenzlau,  in 
Prussia.  In  1802  he  wns  called  to  London  as  rabbi  of 
the  synagogue  in  Duke’s  Place,  but  gradually  his  juris- 
diction was  extended  over  all  the  Jews  of  the  Ashkenazi 
Minhag  (i.  e.  German  rite)  in  London,  and  indeed  in 
England.  It  was  during  his  time  that  the  scattered 
elements  formed  by  the  English  Jews  were  gathered 
into  one  compact  mass,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews,  and  the  German  Jews,  who  were  formerly  spoken 
of  as  two  distinct  “nations,"  became  closely  connected 
together  ns  members  of  the  same  creed.  He  died 
Oct.  31,  1842.  (B.  P.) 

Hirschfeld,  Hermann  T.,  a Jewish  rabbi  and 
writer,  who  died  at  Chariot  tenburg,  Prussia,  June  10, 
1884,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  is  the  author  of,  De  Litera- 
tures Deperdita  Hebraorum ; M olochsglauhe  und  Re- 
ligionsschdndung  (1842): — Tractatus  Maccoth  cum  Scho- 
liis  Hermeneuticis  et  Glossatio  nee  non  Indidbus  (Berlin, 
1842) : — Wunsche  eines  Juden  (Posen,  1846) : — Der  Geist 
der  talmudischen  Auslegung  der  Bibel  (Berlin,  1817)  : — 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Religion  (Breslau,  1856): — 
Ueber  die  I^ehre  con  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  bei  den 
verschieelenm  Vblkem  (1868).  See  Flint,  Bibl.  Jud.  i, 
400;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  561.  (B.  P.) 

HIrt,  Aloysius  Ludwig,  a Roman  Catholic  divine, 
professor  of  archteology  at  Berlin,  was  born  June  27, 
1759,  at  Donaueschingen,  Baden,  and  died  June  29, 

1836.  He  is  the  author  of  Der  Tempel  Salomonis  (Ber- 
lin, 1809).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  139 ; 
FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  400.  (B.  P.) 

Hirzel,  Heinrich,  a Swiss  theologian,  was  born  at 
Zurich,  April  17,  1818.  He  studied  at  his  native  place 
and  at  Tobingen,  and  died  at  Zurich,  April  17,  1871, 
where  he  had  been  laboring  since  1857.  Hirzel  be- 
longed to  the  so-called  I'rotestanten-Verein.  Sec  Lang, 
Protestant ische  Kirchenzeitung  (May  20  and  27,  1871); 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 

(B.P.) 

Hirzel.  Ludwig,  son  of  Bernhard  (q.  v.),  was 
born  at  Zurich,  Aug.  27,  1801,  and  died  April  13,  1841, 
professor  of  theology.  He  is  the  author  of,  De  Penta- 
teuchi  Veisionis  Sgriacre  quam  Peschito  Vocant  Indole 
(Leipsic,  1825) : — De  Chaldaisnti  Biblici  Ongine  et  Auc- 
toritate  Critica  (1880): — Das  Buck  I/iob  erkldrt  (1839; 
3d.  ed.  by  Dillmann,  1869).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  56,  124;  Fllrsf,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  402;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  i,  562.  (B.  P.) 

Hita,  Ruiz.  Sec  Ruiz. 

Hitchcock,  Calvin,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  West  minster,  Vt.,  Oct.  25, 1787,  gradu- 
ated from  Middlebury  College  in  1811,  and  from  Ando- 
ver Theological  Seminary  in  1814.  His  first  settlement 
was  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  ordained  Aug.  15, 
1815.  This  pastorate  was  finished  Oct.  I,  1820,  and  he 
was  installed  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  Feb.  28  following,  and 
remained  there  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  date  of 
his  dismissal  being  June,  1851.  His  residence  there- 
after was  at  Wrentliam,  where  he  died,  Dec.  3,  1867. 
He  made  frequent  contributions  to  the  Boston  Recorder, 
and  published  some  Sermons.  See  Cong.  Quarterly, 

1868,  p.  286. 

Hitchcock,  Henry  L.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Benton,  O.,  Oct.  31, 1813.  He  studied 
at  the  Benton  Academy,  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1832,  and  spent  some  time  ns  a student  in  the  Lane 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 

1837,  and  installed  at  Morgan,  ().,  the  same  year.  In 
1840  he  began  to  preach  at  Columbus,  and  the  nekt 
year  wns  installed  pastor  there.  In  1855  he  wns  elect- 
ed president  of  Western  Reserve  College,  after  leaving 
which  position  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death 
at  Hudson,  O.,  July  6,  1878.  Sec  Nevin,  Prtsb.  Ency- 
clop. s.  v. 
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Hitchcock,  Samuel  Austin,  a philanthropic 
layman  of  the  Congregational  Church,  was  born  at 
Brintfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1794.  On  March  23,  1812,  he 
left  home  in  search  of  employment,  which  he  found 
with  a merchant  of  Dudley.  In  1820  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton  and  entered  a dry -goods  firm,  established  for  the 
sale  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  different  cotton-mills 
— the  first  in  New  England.  In  1831  he  went  to  South- 
bridge  as  agent  of  the  Hamilton  Woollen  Company. 
He  united  with  the  Old  South  Church,  in  Boston,  June 
23, 1827,  and  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  Church 
in  Brimtield.  In  1840  he  gave  $10,000  to  Amherst  Col-  [ 
lege,  and  this  was  followed  by  other  amounts  until  the  j 
aggregate  reached  $175,000.  To  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  his  donations  amounted  to  $120,000.  To  the 
town  of  Brimfield  he  gave  $10,000,  in  1855,  to  establish 
a free  school,  and  subsequent  donations  increased  this 
to  $80,000,  and  it  was  called  the  Hitchcock  Free  High- 
School.  In  1871  he  gave  $50,000  to  Illinois  College. 
These  are  only  samples  of  his  muuitlcence.  His  dona- 
tions aggregated  about  $050,000.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
withal  a humble  Christian,  seeking  no  notoriety  in  the 
bestowal  of  his  wealth.  He  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  23, 
1873.  Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1874,  p.  517. 

Hitopadesa  ( good  advice'),  in  Hindi)  literature,  is 
a famous  collection  of  ethical  tales  and  fables,  compiled 
from  the  larger  and  older  work  called  Pancha-tantra . > 
It  has  often  been  printed  in  the  original,  and  translated 
into  various  languages. 

Hittites.  All  that  is  known  concerning  this  im- 
portant Canaanitish  people,  whose  history  is  often  re- 
ferred to  on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments 
under  the  name  Kheta,  has  been  collected  by  Wright, 
Empire  of  the  HittiUs  (Load.  1884,  8vo). 

HittorfF,  Jacques  Isack,  a French  architect,  was 
bom  at  Cologne,  Aug.  20, 1793.  He  entered  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  in  1810,  and  became  architect  to 
the  government  in  1818.  He  made  a study  of  the  re- 
mains of  Creek  architecture  in  Sicily,  and  followed  the 
Greek  artists  in  applying  colors  to  most  of  his  archi- 
tectural designs.  From  1824  he  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  important  public  buildings,  of  which  the 
Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  regarded  as  his  mas- 
terpiece. lie  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  j 
in  1853,  and  died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1867.  His  prin- 
cipal productions  are,  Architecture  Antique  de  la  Sidle 
(Paris.  1820-30,3  vols.): — Architecture  Polychrome  chez  \ 
Us  (jrecs  (1831) : — Mi  moire  sur  Ponipei  et  Petra  (1860). 

Hitzig,  Ferdinand,  a German  cxegetical  scholar, 
was  born  at  Ilauingen,  in  Baden,  Juue  23,  1807.  lie 
studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Halle,  commenced  his  aca-  j 
domical  career  at  the  former  place  in  1830,  accepted  a 
call  to  Zurich  in  1832,  went  again  in  1861  to  Hei- 
delberg as  Umbreit's  successor,  and  died  Jan.  22,  1875. 
At  Zorich  Hitzig  publicly  announced  himself  in  favor 
of  calling  Strauss.  Though  on  the  one  hand  a man 
without  fear  or  hypocrisy,  and  on  the  other  of  a po- 
lemic tem|>cramcut  and  caustic  wit,  which  seemed  to  | 
exclude  |>crsonal  piety  and  gentleness,  yet  Hitzig  was 
of  a pious  nature,  and  not  only  loved  the  Old  Test.,  but 
sought  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  by  his  investiga- 
tions. He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  and  ; 
friends,  anil  even  of  his  opponents.  We  can  adopt  the  j 
words  of  Keim,  in  the  dedication  of  his  History  of  Jesus 
(2d  ed.  Jan.  1875):  “To  the  memory  of  F.  Hitzig,  the 
honest  man  without  fear,  the  faithful  friend  without 
deceit,  the  pride  of  Zurich  and  Heidelberg,  the  bold, 
restless  architect  of  Biblical  science."  Hitzig’s  earliest 
and  by  far  the  best  work  is  his  Uebersetzung  uwl  Aus- 
legung  des  Propheten  Jesaia  (Heidelberg,  1833) ; his 
other  works  are,  Die  Psalmen,  historischer  und  kriti- 
scher  Commaitar  (1835-36,2  vols.;  new  ed.  1863-65): — 
Ueber  Johannes  Markus  und  seine  Schri/len  (Zurich, 
1843): — Urgeschichte  und  Mythologie  der  P&ilistaer 
(Leipsic,  1845)  '.—Die  Sp ruche  Salomo's  (Zurich,  1858): 
—Die  stcolf  kleinen  Propheten  (3d  ed.  1863) : — Jeremiah 


(1841;  2d  ed.  1866):  — Ezechiel  (1847):  — Ecclesiastes 
(eod): — Daniel  (1850 ):— Mu  Jlohelied  (1855) :—  liiob 
(1874):  — Geschichtc  des  Voltes  Israel  (Leipsic,  1869). 
As  to  the  value  of  Hitzig’s  commentaries  and  history, 
says  Kamphauscn,  “ If  I am  not  mistaken,  it  was  a want 
of  common-sense  which  prevented  this  gifted  and  truth- 
loving  investigator  to  such  a remarkable  degree  from 
becoming  an  exemplary  exegete  and  a trustworthy  his- 
torian. Ewald  was  fully  justified  when  he  complained 
that  Hitzig  made  that  which  was  beautiful  and  tender 
in  Solomon’s  song  disagreeable  and  repulsive;  that  he, 
in  an  almost  incredible  manner,  declared  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  the  Proverbs  to  have  been  the  last  com- 
posed, etc.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  Hitzig  will  always 
have  a place  of  prominence  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  works  will  for  a long  time  remain  a fountain 
of  instruction  and  quickening  to  many.”  Ilitzig  also 
contributed  to  Schenkel's  liibcl  - I^xikon,  to  the  Zeit- 
schrift  der  deutschen  morgenldndischen  GeseUschaft,  and 
other  periodicals.  Sec  Kneuker,in  Protestantische  Kir - 
chenzeitung  (1875,  coL  181-188);  Weech,  in  Badische 
Biographies^  i,  377-380  (Heidelberg,  1875) ; Diestel, 
Geschichte  des  A Iten  Testaments  in  der  christl.  Kirche 
(Jena,  1869);  Kamphausen,  in  Plitt-IIerzog’s  Real-En- 
cyklop.  s.  v. ; Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Ile- 
ligieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hoadly  (or  Hoadley),  Jonx,  D.D.,  an  Irish 
prelate,  was  born  at  Tottenham,  Sept.  27, 1678,  and  was 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Hoadly,  bishop  of 
Winchester.  John  Hoadly  was  chaplain  to  bishop 
Burnet,  and  by  him  installed  chancellor  and  canon  res- 
identiary of  the  Church  of  Salisbury,  archdeacon  of 
Sarum,  and  rector  of  St.  Edmund's,  and  was  afterwards 
made  canon  of  Hereford  by  his  brother,  when  bishop  of 
that  see.  He  was  advanced,  June  3,  1727,  to  the  sees 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns.  He  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Dublin,  Jan.  13, 1729.  In  November,  1739,  Dr.  Hoadly 
was  of  the  privy  council,  when  the  proclamation  was 
issued  requiring  all  justices,  magistrates,  eta,  to  search 
and  seize  arms  in  possession  of  any  papist,  and  to  prose- 
cute any  papist  who  should  presume  to  carry  arms  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  proclamation.  Dr.  Hoadly 
adopted  the  system  of  his  predecessor,  and  what  was 
then  styled  the  English  interest  in  the  country.  He 
died  at  Uathfarnham,  July  19, 1746.  See  D’ Alton,  Me- 
moirs of  the  A rchbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  330. 

HobaL  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  was  demol- 
ished by  Mohammed  after  he  had  taken  possession  of 
Mecca.  It  was  surrounded  by  three  hundred  and  sixty 
smaller  idols,  each  of  which  presided  over  one  day  of 
the  lunar  year. 

Hoby,  Jamies,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  1788.  In  his  youth  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  counsel  of  the  Bcv.  Joseph  Iviney,  and  in  1813 
became  co-pastor  at  Maze  Pond,  Southwark.  In  1824 
he  resigned  his  pastoral  work,  and  devoted  his  long  life 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  several  Baptist  funds  which  go 
to  the  support  of  the  aged  ministers  and  poorly  paid 
pastors.  He  paid  special  attention  to  the  claims  of 
churches  in  debt,  and  resided  successively  in  Birming- 
ham, Weymouth,  and  Twickenham,  in  order  to  assist 
poor  churches  around  each  of  those  places.  He  took 
great  interest  in  young  ministers,  and  in  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  and  visited  America  in  its  behalf. 
He  was  widely  esteemed  and  greatly  lieloved.  He  died 
at  Catcrham,  Surrey,  Nov.  20, 1871.  Sec  (Lond.)  Bap- 
tist Hand-book,  1872. 

Hoc  ag&  ( do  this),  a form  of  words  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  a herald  when  the  ancient  Romans  were 
about  to  engage  in  a public  sacrifice.  It  implied  that 
the  whole  attention  of  the  |ieople  was  to  be  fixed  on 
the  service  in  hand 

Ho-Chang,  a name  given  in  China  to  the  priests 
of  F’o  or  Buddha.  They  strongly  inculcated  on  their 
followers  the  worship  of  the  three  gems.  Sec  Gems, 
the  Tiikee  Sacked. 
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Hock,  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Hamburg,  Oct.  18, 1700.  He  studied 
at  Giessen  and  Wittenberg,  and  died  at  his  native  place, 
April  26,  1779,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church.  He  wrote, 
Das  F.vangelium  aus  den  Erangeliis  (Hamburg,  1734-40, 
4 parts) : — Das  Siegel  der  Propheten  in  den  Leiden  Jesu 
( 1 739, 1 743, 2 parts) : — Bcitrdge  zum  richtigen  und  erbau- 
lichen  Verstande  einiger  Schriflstellen  (1749-52,8  parts). 
See  Ncubauer,  Jelztlebende  Theologen;  Thiess,  Ham- 
burg. Gelehrten-Geschichte ; J ocher,  A Ugemeines  GeleJir - 
ten-I^xihon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hdcker,  Jonas,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  in  1581.  He  studied  at  different  universities, 
was  in  1609  deacon  at  TObingcn,  in  1614  superintend- 
ent, and  died  June  7, 1617.  lie  wrote,  Sylloge  Utilis- 
timorum  A rticulorum  infer  A u gust  ana  Confessionis  The- 
ologos  et  Pontificios  ut  et  Calvinianos  Controversorum : 
— Claris  Theologico-Philosophica : — Quasi  tones  Aliquot 
de  Dignitate  S.  Scriptura,  de  Transsubstantialione.  See 
Fischlin,  Memories  Theologorum  WUrtembergensium ; 
Jbcher,  A Ugemeines  Gtleh rten- Icxikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hodamo,  the  priest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Socotra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  who  worshipped  the  moon,  for  which  purpose 
they  had  temples  called  Moquamos.  The  hodamo  was 
chosen  annually,  and  presented  with  a staff  and  a cross 
as  the  emblems  of  his  office. 

Hodge,  Charles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  27, 
1797,  his  father,  Dr.  Hugh  Hodge,  being  an  eminent 
physician  of  that  city.  Charles  was  fitted  for  college 
first  at  Somerville  Academy,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  entered  Princeton,  one  year  in  advance,  gradu- 
ating with  the  highest  honors  in  1815.  After  another 
year  of  classical  study,  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Princeton,  and  graduated  in  1819.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  21, 

1819,  and  (luring  the  following  winter  preached  at  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  the  Philadelphia  Arsenal,  and 
Woodbury,  N.  J.  Being  received  ns  a licentiate  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  by  that  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, July  5, 1820,  he  was  appointed  the  same  year  to 
supply  the  churches  of  Georgetown  and  Lambertville 
for  a number  of  Sabbaths  during  the  following  winter, 
and  the  next  year  “for  Georgetown,  as  stated  supply 
for  one  half  his  time  during  the  ensuing  six  months 
also  to  supply  Lambertville  and  Trenton  First  Church 
during  parts  of  the  years  from  1820  to  1823.  In  May, 

1820,  he  became  assistant  instructor  in  the  original 
languages  of  Scripture  in  the  seminary,  which  position 
he  held  until  1822,  and  was  then  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  professorship  of  Oriental  and  Bib- 
lical literature.  At  this  time  he  founded  the  Biblical 
Repertory , to  which  was  added  the  title  of  Princeton 
Review,  in  1829.  In  1825  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent 
three  years  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Halle,  and 
Berlin,  returning  in  1829.  Dr.  Hodge,  after  this,  de- 
voted all  his  hours  not  required  in  seminary  duties  to 
the  conduct  of  his  magazine,  which  was  already  begin- 
ning to  take  rank  among  American  periodicals,  and 
also  to  studies  and  researches  for  A Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  published  in  1835. 
This  work  was  abridged  in  1836,  and  then  rewritten 
and  enlarged  in  1866.  In  1840  he  published  A Consti- 
tutional History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
.States,  in  two  volumes.  In  the  same  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  chair  which  he  had  filled  for  eighteen 
years,  to  that  of  exegetic  and  didactic  theology,  to  which 
was  united  that  of  polemic  theology,  in  1851,  when  the 
incumbent.  Dr.  Alexander,  died.  In  April,  1872,  his 
friends  and  pupils  commemorated  his  semi-centennial 
as  professor  in  Princeton  Seminary.  Dr.  Hodge  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly — Old  School 
— in  1846.  He  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  19, 1878. 
Ilis  works,  published  in  addition  to  the  above,  were, 
Questions  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1842,  18mo): — 

XII. — N n 


The  May  of  Life  (18mo,  published  by  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union;  republished  by  the  London  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,  1842) : — What  is  I'resbyterianism  f 
(1856): — Commentary  on  Ephesians  (N.  Y.  1856, 8vo) : — 
Commentary  on  First  Corinthians  (1867) : — Commentary 
on  Second  Corinthians  (1859): — Revietcs  and  Essays  Se- 
lected from  the  Princeton  Review  (ibid.  1857, 8vo) : — Selec- 
tions from  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review 
(ibid.  8vo) : — What  is  Darwinism  f (1874).  During  this 
time  he  was  busily  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for 
his  Systematic  Theology,  and  also  in  conducting  the  Re- 
view. It  is  said  lie  contributed  one  fifth  of  all  the  articles 
published  in  that  periodical.  In  1872  the  Review  was 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  American 
Theological  Review.  The  Systematic  Theology,  in  three 
volumes,  large  octavo,  is  the  work  of  his  life,  and  by 
this  his  power  is  best  demonstrated,  and  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  It  is  published  in  Scotland  and 
Germany,  and  in  all  the  world  where  Christian  theolo- 
gy is  a subject  of  study  this  work  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  ns  the  best  exhibition  of  that  system  of  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  known  as  Princeton  theology.  As  a 
writer  on  theological,  ethical,  and  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
Dr.  llodge  was  easily  at  the  head  of  all  his  contempo- 
raries, and  the  distinguishing  grace  of  his  writings  was 
, their  exquisite  clearness.  No  one  was  at  a loss  to  know 
what  he  believed  and  what  he  intended  to  teach,  and 
the  authority  on  which  he  relied.  His  theology  was 
Biblical.  In  the  profoundest  discussions,  a text  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  a rock  on  which  his  structure  of  argument 
rests.  Therefore  the  rationalism  of  modem  schools, 
infusing  itself  into  his  own  Church  and  the  literature 
of  the  day,  was  to  him  a shame  as  well  as  a sin,  and  he 
resented  and  resisted  it  with  tremendous  energy  and 
effect ; his  blows  were  those  of  a giant.  No  man  has 
been  more  persistently  abused  than  Dr.  llodge.  He 
lias  been  represented  as  the  incarnation  of  bigotry. 
Those  who  could  not  answer  his  arguments  or  detect  a 
flaw  in  his  logic  had  to  fall  back  on  the  only  wca|K>n 
left  in  their  artillery.  No  man  was  farther  removed 
from  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  as  all  who 
knew  him  while  living,  and  now  revere  and  venerate 
him  dead,  know.  See  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol. 
Sem.  1879,  p.  9 ; Memorial  Discourses,  by  Drs.  Paxton 
and  Boardman;  Life, by  Dr.  A.  A.  llodge  (1880). 

Hodge,  John,  D.D.,  a learned  and  respected  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  clergyman,  was  educated  at  Taunton 
for  the  ministry,  and  had  his  first  pastoral  charge  at 
Deal,  Kent-  lie  removed  to  Gloucester,  where  he 
preached  for  some  years.  In  1749  he  accepted  a call  to 
the  church  at  Crosby  Square,  London.  His  energies 
became  enfeebled  with  age,  church  members  died,  and 
he  resigned  in  1762  and  lived  in  retirement,  preaching 
occasionally  till  lie  died,  Aug.  18, 1767.  He  bequeathed 
his  valuable  library  to  the  Taunton  Academy,  where  he 
was  educated.  He  published  a volume  on  The  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  several  single  Sermons.  See 
Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  i,  354. 

Hodges,  Richmond  E.,  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  in  1836.  When  an  apprentice  in 
London,  Mr.  Hodges  found  an  old  Hebrew  grammar, 
which  fascinated  his  mind,  and  made  him  determine 
to  become  a Shemitic  scholar.  The  result  was  that, 
after  acting  as  scripture-reader  for  a short  time,  he  was 
sent,  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  first  to  Palestine,  then  to  Algeria,  where  he 
stayed  until  1865.  A few  years  afterw  ards  he  resigned 
his  connection  with  the  society,  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self more  fully  to  linguistic  studies.  For  some  tiroo 
he  was  a minister  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
but  a few  years  before  his  death  he  was  ordained  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. 
He  died  May  9,  1881.  Mr.  Hodges  published  Ancient 
Egypt  (1861);  in  1863  he  brought  out  a new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  Craik’s  Principia  Ilebraica ; in  1876  he 
published  a new  edition  of  Cory’s  Ancient  Fragments, 
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and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  A n 
English  Version  of  the  A rmenian  History  of  Moses  of 
Khorene . He  also  assisted  in  the  Old-Test,  portion  of 
the  work  known  as  The  Holy  llible  in  Paragraphs  awl 
Sections,  with  Emendations  of  the  Text,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  Encyelopadia  Britannica,  and  to  the  sup- 
plement to  the  English  Encyclopaedia.  (B.  P.) 

Hodgson,  Francis,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  of  Wesleyan  parents,  in  Driffield,  : 
England,  Feb.  13, 1805.  He  sailed  to  the  United  States 
in  his  youth,  and  with  his  parents  settled  in  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  where  lie  developed  a noble  manhood.  He  en- 
tered the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  18*28,  and  served 
consecutively,  Dauphin  Circuit ; Elkton,  Md. ; St. 
George’s,  Philadelphia;  Harrisburg  Circuit;  and  Co- 
lumbia. In  183G  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  stationed  at  Vestry  Street  charge; 
afterwards  at  Mulberry  Street;  Middletown;  Hartford; 
and  New  Haven.  In  1815  he  received  a retransfer  to 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  was  sent  to  Trinity 
charge,  Philadelphia;  afterwards  at  Salem,  Pa.;  Har- 
risburg ; St.  Paul’s,  Wilmington,  Del. ; St.  George’s, 
Philadelphia;  Union;  Lancaster,  Pa.;  South  Philadel- 
phia District;  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia;  and  Salem,  Pa. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Confer- 
ence in  1868,  and  stationed  successively  at  Danville, 
Lewisburg,  and  Chambersburg.  A superannuated  re  la-  t 
tion  was  granted  him  in  1876  with  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and  he  retired  to  that  city,  where  he  died, 
April  16,  1877.  Dr.  Hodgson  was  a persuasive  orator,  ! 
a successful  preacher,  a profound  theologian,  and  a skil- 
ful polemic,  as  well  as  a man  of  deep  piety  and  unwaver- 
ing devotedness  to  the  Church.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1878,  p.  75 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 

8.  V. 

Hodur  (or  Hoeder),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a 
very  powerful  god  of  the  Asas,  but  blind ; the  sou  of 
Odin  and  Frigga,  therefore  Baldur's  brother.  The  lat- 
ter having  been  made  invulnerable  by  his  mother,  Lokc 
showed  the  blind  Hodur  the  small  plant  mistletoe, 
which  the  latter  threw  at  Baldur,  who  died  and  was 
taken  to  Ilel  in  the  infernal  regions.  A third  6on  of 
Odin  avenged  Baldur's  death,  by  slaying  Ilodur  and 
sending  him  to  Hel.  Hodur  and  Baldur  remain  good 
friends,  because  the  former  committed  the  injury  in- 
voluntarily. 

Hoek,  Jan  van,  an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1597,  was  instructed  in  the  school  of 
Rubens,  and  became  one  of  his  most  distinguished  schol- 
ars. On  returning  to  Flanders  he  was  invited  to  Vien- 
na by  Ferdinand  II,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  some  historical  works  for  the 
churches  and  public  edifices.  Among  his  historical 
works  is  a picture  of  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross , in 
the  Church  of  Our  I.adv,  at  Mechlin,  highly  commend- 
ed. He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1650.  See  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A rts,  s.  v. 

Hoeke,  Peter  van,  a Protestant  preacher  at  Ley- 
den, who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  is 
the  author  of,  L'ytDgging  can  het  Breef  an  de  Hebreyen 
(Leyden,  1 693) : — Uytlegging  can  het  Boeck  Jobs  ( 1 697) : 
— Cyt legging  over  de  Propheten  Nahum,  Habakuk,  Ze- 
phania,  Uaggai,  Zacharia  en  Malachia  (1709) : — Lucu- 
brationes  in  Catechismum  Palatinum  (1711): — Shorts 
dcr  godddike  Waerheden  (1718).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theok  Lit.  i,  266 ; J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexi - 
kon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hoff  Lcmvio  Johannes,  a Lutheran  minister,  was 
bora  Dec.  29,  1795,  at  Laage,  Mccklenburg-Schwcrin. 
In  1819  he  entered  the  missionary  college  of  Rev.  J. 
Jiinicke,  at  Berlin,  and  in  1821  connected  himself  with 
the  London  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Jews.  In  1822  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Poland, 
and  was  ordained  in  1824.  In  1841  Hoff  was  stationed 
at  Cracow,  and  died  April  28,  1851,  a faithful  servant, 


who  for  nearly  thirty-two  years  had  been  an  active  and 
most  laborious  missionary  among  the  Jews.  (B.  P.) 

Hoffmanists.  See  Hoffmann,  Daniel. 

Hoffmann,  August  Heinrich  (better  known  as 
Ilojjmann  con  Fuller sleben),  a German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Falieraleben,  Ltlneburg,  April  2,  1798.  After 
studying  at  Gottingen  and  Bonn,  he  devoted  himself 
at  first  to  theology,  but  afterwards  betook  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  history  of  literature.  He  died  Jan.  20, 
1874.  Hoffmann  edited,  in  connection  with  Endlicher, 
Frugmenla  Theotisca  I 'ersionis  Antiquissima-  Ec.  S. 
Matthcei el  Aliquot  Homiliarum  (Vienna,  1834): — Willi- 
ram's  Febersetzung  und  A uslegung  des  Hohenliedes  (Bres- 
lau, 1827)  : — Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenlicdes  bis 
auf  Luther’s  Zeit  (1832;  3d  ed.  1861): — Ringxcaldt  und 
Benj.  Schmolcke  (1833).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
deutschen  Lit.  i,  67 ; ii,  287,  288 ; Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL 
i,  569.  (B.  P.) 

Hoffmann,  Franz,  a Roman  Catholic  philosopher 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Aschaffenburg,  Jan.  19,  1804. 
He  studied  at  Munich,  was  in  1834  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Amberg,  in  1835  at  Wurzburg,  and  died  OcL  22, 
1881.  He  published,  Vorhalle  zur  spekulaticen  l^ehre 
Bander’s  (Aschaffenburg,  1836) : — Spekulatice  Enturicke- 
lung  der  ewigen  Selbsterzeugung  Gottes,  a us  Franz  von 
Baader’s  sdmmtlichen  Schriflen  susammengestellt  (Am- 
berg, 1835):  — Baaders  sdmintliche  IVerke  (Lcipsic, 
1851-60,  16  vols.): — Crundriss  der  ullgemeinm  rcinen 
Logik  (2d  cd.  Wtlrzburg,  1855) : — Baaders  Blitzstrahl 
wider  1 tom  (2d  ed.  1871): — Kirche  und  Slant  (1872): 
— Philosophischt  Schrijlen  (Erlangen,  1867-81,8  vols.). 
Hoffmann,  as  a former  pupil  of  Baader,  contributed 
greatly  towards  propagating  his  master's  philosophy. 
(B.  P.) 

Hoffmann,  Ludwig  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 

general  superintendent  of  Brandenburg,  was  bom  OcL 
30,  1806,  in  Lconberg,  WUrtemberg.  His  father  was 
the  founder  of  the  religious  colony  at  Komthal  (1819), 
and  his  brother,  Christoph,  was  the  originator  of  a 
movement  for  the  colonization  of  Palestine.  Hoffmann 
studied  at  Tubingen,  where  David  Strauss  was  his  fellow- 
student;  was  in  1829  vicar  at  Ilcumaden,  near  Stutt- 
gart, in  1834  at  Stuttgart,  and  accepted,  in  1839.  a call 
to  Basle  as  inspector  of  the  Mission  Institute.  He  re- 
mained there  for  twelve  years,  giving  himself  up  with 
great  enthusiasm  to  his  duties  and  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  missions.  During  this  period  he  published, 
Missionsst unden  und  Vortrdge  (Stuttgart,  1847,  1851, 
1853): — Missionsfraget i (Heidelberg,  1847): — Die  Epo- 
chen  der  Kirchengeschichle  Indiens  (1853) : — Die  christL 
Literatur  als  Werkzeugder  Mission  (cod.).  From  Basle 
he  passed  to  Tubingen  as  professor;  and,  in  1852,  he 
accepted  the  call  of  Frederick  William  IV  as  court- 
preacher  to  Berlin.  He  exerted  a greater  influence 
over  the  king  of  Prussia  than  any  other  man,  in 
favor  of  ecclesiastical  union.  Hoffmann  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  was  very  influential  as  an  evan- 
gelical preacher,  sympathizing  with  the  theology  of 
Bengel.  He  died  Aug.  28, 1873.  He  published  a num- 
ber of  volumes  of  sermons  under  the  title,  Ruf  zum 
I/erm  (Berlin,  1854-58,  8 vols.),  and  Ein  Jahr  der 
Gnade  in  Christo  (1864): — Die  Posaune  Deutschlands 
(1861-63) : — Die  gottliche  Slufenordnnng  im  A lien  Testa- 
ment (1854).  He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  first 
edition  of  Herzog,  etc.  Sec  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop.  a.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
lifevscs,  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  572  sq. ; Ixben  und 
Wirken  des  Dr.  L.  Fr.  IK.  Hoffmann  ^Berlin,  1878,  writ- 
ten by  his  son  Karl).  (B.  P.) 

Hofmann.  Johann  Christian  Konrad  (after- 
wards honored  by  Bavaria  with  the  title  ron  Hofmann ), 
a German  theologian,  was  bom  Dec.  21,  1810,  at  Nu- 
remberg. He  studied  at  Erlangen,  where  the  Reformed 
theologian.  Krafft,  exercised  a lasting  influence  on  Hof- 
mann. From  Erlangen  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1829,  at  a 
time  when  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  and  Heng- 
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stenberg  were  lecturing.  After  teaching  several  years 
at  the  gymnasium  in  Erlangen,  he  became  repeterU  at 
the  university,  and  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
theology.  Thus  he  writes  in  1835,  “The  more  I occu- 
py myself  with  Scripture  exegesis,  the  more  powerfully 
am  I convinced  of  the  certainty  that  the  divine  Word 
is  one  single  work,  and  the  more  am  I stimulated  with 
the  glad  hope  that  our  generation  will  witness  the  vic- 
tory of  the  truth  of  inspiration.  It  is  especially  the 
wonderful  unity  of  history  and  doctrine,  which  becomes 
clearer  and  clearer  to  me.  The  whole  Old-Test,  proph- 
ecy is  but  a seeing  of  the  deepest  signification  of  his- 
torical events  and  conditions.  . . . It  is  a sheer  impossi- 
bility that  the  prophecies  of  the  prophets  and  apostles 
arc  false,  while  their  doctrines  arc  true;  for  here  form 
and  contents,  fact  aud  doctrine,  arc  one,  which  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  revealed  truth.  ...  I 
pray  God  to  permit  me  to  see  the  Christ,  now  crucified 
by  his  enemies,  lifted  up  by  himself,  that  I may  place 
my  hands  in  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  may  know  him 
in  the  glory  of  his  victory,  whom  I have  heretofore  loved 
in  the  humility  of  his  conflict  and  suffering.”  In  1838 
he  commenced  his  academical  career,  and  presented  as 
his  dissertation,  De  A rgumento  Ptalmi  Centesimi  Decimi, 
in  which  he  makes  David  the  author  of  that  psalm,  but 
denies  the  common  Messianic  interpretation,  by  refer- 
ring the  psalm  to  the  angel  of  Jehovah.  In  the  year 
1841  he  was  made  professor,  aud  published  the  first  part 
of  his  famous  work,  Wcitsagung  und  Erfullung.  In  1842 
he  accepted  a call  to  Rostock,  but  returned  to  Erlangen 
in  1845.  His  return  to  the  latter  place  marked  a new 
period  of  prosperity  for  the  university,  to  which  he  de- 
voted all  his  energies.  He  died  Dec.  20,  1877.  Hof- 
mann took  not  only  a deep  interest  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  but  also  in  political  affairs,  and  was  for  several 
sessions  a member  of  the  Bavarian  Parliament.  Among 
Hofmann's  first  publications  were  some  historical  works, 
Geschichte  d&  Avfruhrs  in  den  Secennen  unttr  Ludwig 
XIV  (1837): — Lehr  buck  der  Welt  geschichte  fur  Gym - 
nation  (1839  ; 2d  cd.  1843):— De  Beilis  ab  Anliocho  Epi- 
pkane  Adcersus  Ptolenueos  Gestis  (1835).  His  first  ef- 
fort in  theology  was  Die  siebenzig  Jahre  des  Jeremiat 
und  die  siebenzig  Jahrtcochen  des  Daniel  (Nuremberg, 
1836).  Concerning  this  latter  work  he  wrote  to  a friend : 
“ If  I am  correct,  I cause  a great  revolution  in  the  As- 
syrian, Chaldxcan,  Egyptian,  and  Israelitish  chronology. 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  605  B.C.;  the  seventy  years 
of  the  Captivity  go  from  605  to  635,  the  sixty-two  weeks 
of  Daniel  (7  x 62  = 434)  from  605  to  171,  the  sixty- 
third  from  171  to  164.  Thus  the  results  of  both  inves- 
tigations which  I made  independently  from  each  other, 
agree  most  harmoniously  with  each  other."  Weissa- 
gang  und  Erfullung  im  alien  und  neuen  Testament  (1841- 
44)  appeared  at  a time  when  two  views  of  prophecy 
prevailed ; criticism  explained  it  away  as  presentiment, 
Hcngstenberg  petrified  it  into  simple  prediction.  Hof- 
mann brought  prophecy  into  closest  connection  with 
history,  and  treated  it  as  an  organic  whole.  History 
itself  is  prophecy ; each  period  contains  the  germ  of  the 
future,  and  prefigures  it.  Thus  the  entire  sacred  his- 
tory, in  nil  its  essential  developments,  is  a prophecy  of 
the  final  and  eternal  relation  between  God  and  man. 
The  incarnation  of  Christ  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
essential  fulfilment;  for  the  head  is  only  the  realization 
of  the  intended  perfect  communion  with  God,  when  it 
is  joined  with  the  body  of  believers.  The  word  of 
prophecy  connects  itself  with  prophetical  history,  both 
corresponding  with  each  other.  Each  event  in  the 
course  of  history  is  followed  by  a progress  of  prophecy. 
When  God  gives  divers  forms  to  the  history  of  the  Old 
Test.,  he  thus  exhibits  the  different  sides  which  are  com- 
prehended and  united  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Prophecy 
in  the  course  of  history  becomes  ever  richer  and  richer 
in  its  forms,  but  points  only  to  one  goal — the  God-man. 
He  is  then  again  the  starting-point  for  new  prophecy 
and  new  hope,  for  his  appearance  is  the  prefigurement 
of  the  fiual  glorification  of  the  congregation  of  believ- 


ers. The  permanent  value  of  this  work  consists  in  the 
proof  that  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  are  parts  of  a single 
history  of  salvation;  displaying  the  gradual  realization, 
by  divine  interpositions,  of  redemption  for  the  race. 
Between  1852  and  1856  Hofmann  published  his  second 
great  work,  Schriftbeweis  (2  vols. ; 2d  cd.  1857-GO).  In 
this  work  ho  attempted  to  prove  the  authenticity  and 
divine  origin  of  Christianity  from  its  records.  He  la- 
mented the  usual  method  of  doing  this  from  single  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  himself  sought  to  use  the  Bibli- 
cal record  in  its  entirety  ns  one  organic  whole.  lie 
started  from  the  idea  that,  to  understand  Christianity, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  describe  religious  experiences, 
nor  rehearse  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Church,  but  to  develop  the  simple  fact  that  makes  us 
Christians,  or  the  communion  of  God  with  man,  medi- 
ated by  Christ.  Herein  he  differs  fundamentally  from 
Schleiermachcr,  who  starts  out  from  the  sense  of  abso- 
lute dependence  in  the  Christian’s  experience.  Hof- 
mann starts  with  the  new  birth.  The  results  at  which 
they  arrive  in  their  systems  are  therefore  so  entirely 
different.  With  Hofmann  all  is  historical,  with  Schlei- 
ermachcr, nothing.  This  work  aroused  opposition.  The 
author  had  combated  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment, and  the  charge  wns  made  against  him  of  denying 
the  atonement  altogether.  Hofmann  had  expected  op- 
position. For  a time  he  kept  quiet,  but  finally  he  re- 
plied in  Sehutzschriften  fur  eine  neue  Weise,  alle  Wahr- 
heit  zu  lehren  (1856-59).  Without  continuing  the  con- 
troversy, Hofmann  wrote  his  last  great  work,  Die  heilige 
Schrifl  des  neuen  Testaments  zusammetdiangcnd  untersuchl 
(1862  sq.),in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  scientifical- 
ly the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture  and  the  integrity  of 
the  canon.  After  Hofmann’s  death  there  were  pub- 
lished, Theologische  Ethilc  (1878): — Encyclopadie  der 
Theologie  (edited  by  Ilestmann,  1879) : — Biblische  Her- 
meneutik  (edited  by  Volck,  1880).  See  Stilhlin,  J.  Chr. 
K.  r.  Hofmann , in  Luthardt's  AUgemeine  Lutherische 
Kirchenzeilung  (1878);  Grnu,  Erimerungtn  an  J.  Chr. 
K.r.  Hofmann  (Glitersloh,  1879);  Plitt-Herzog,  Iteal- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. ; Lichtcnbcrgcr,  Encydop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hofmann,  Leonhard,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Jena,  who  died  Dec.  14,  1737,  is  the  author 
of,  De  Ancilla  Ebraa  ad  Ezek.  xxi,  7 (Jena,  1712): — 
Disp.  ad  Psal.  ii,  7 (1726) : — De  Singulars  Ilcbraorum 
cura  Sepeliendi  Mortuos , ad  Matt,  riii,  22  (eod.)  : — De 
Summo  Hebrttorum  Sacerdote  ante  diem  Expiationis 
A djurato  (1730).  See  Gbtte,  Gelehrtes  Europe , ii,  484  ; 
Jdchcr,  AUgemeines  Gelehtien-Lexikon,  8.V.;  Fllrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  404.  (B.  P.) 

Hofstatter,  Heinrich  vox,  a German  prelate,  was 
born  in  1805  at  Aindling,  in  Upper  Bavaria.  He  studied 
at  first  jurisprudence,  and  was  already  promoted  in  1829 
as  “ doctor  utriusque  juris,"  when  he  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology,  received  holy  orders  in  1833,  and 
was  in  1836  appointed  cathedral-dean  at  Munich.  In 
1839  he  was  made  bishop  of  Passau,  and  died  May  12, 
1875.  (B.  P.) 

Hofstede  de  Groot,  Peter,  a distinguished 
Dutch  theologian,  was  born  Oct.  8,  1802,  at  Leer,  in 
East  Frisia.  In  1826  he  was  preacher  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  in  1829  professor  at  the  university  in  Groningen, 
hut  resigned  his  professorship  in  1872.  He  died  Aug. 
27,  1884.  Hofstede  was  the  head  of  the  so-called 
“Groningen  school,"  the  adherents  of  which  called 
themselves  the  “ Evangelicals.”  They  represent  the 
theologico  - ecclesiastical  middle  - party,  between  the 
“ Liberals  ” and  the  “ Orthodox,"  and  their  organ, 
Waarheid  in  Liefde,  edited  by  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Pa- 
reau,  and  Van  Oordt  (1837-72),  is  the  best  exponent 
of  this  school.  With  Pareau,  de  Groot  published,  En- 
cyclopaedia Theologi  Christiani  (1840  ; 8d  cd.  1851),  and 
Dogmatica  et  Apologetica  Christiana  (1845).  His  own 
works  are,  Theologia  Naturalis  (1834;  4tli  ed.  1861) : — 
Institutiones  Histories  Ecclesice  Christi  (1835): — Opvoe- 
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ding  der  Menschheid  (1847)  :—Kort  Orerzigt  ran  de  Lttr 
der  Zonde  (1856) : — Over  de  era ngel isch -cat hoi icke  Godge- 
leerdheid  as  de  Godgeleerdheid  der  Toekomst  (eod.) : — Met 
Evangelic  der  Apostelen  tegenorer  de  Twijfelingen  en  de 
Wijsheid  der  Wereld  (1861) : — Basil  ides,  als  erster  Zeuge 
fur  alter  und  A utoritdt  neutestamentlicher  Schrifen 
(1868): — Oud-catholicke  Betcejung  in  het  Licht  der 
Kerlcgeschiedenis  (1877).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i, 
577 ; Brockhaus,  Conversations- Lexikon,  13th  ed.  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Hogan,  William,  of  some  notoriety  in  Catholic 
controversies,  a young  priest  of  inferior  education  but 
good  natural  parts,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  May* 
nooth  for  a breach  of  discipline,  left  the  diocese  of 
Limerick  in  1818  or  1819  for  New  York.  He  was  first 
employed  in  the  ministry  in  Albany,  but  left  that  city, 
against  the  wish  of  Dr.  Connolly,  then  bishop  of  New 
York,  and  was  temporarily  installed  by  Rev.  Dr.  De 
Barth,  administrator  of  the  see  of  Philadelphia,  l’a.,  as 
pastor  of  Sl  Mary’s  Church  in  that  city.  In  December, 
1820,  bishop  Con  well  took  possession  of  the  see,  and 
having  reason  to  suspect  Hogan's  conduct  in  Ireland 
and  elsewhere,  withdrew  his  faculties.  Hogan  contin- 
ued to  officiate  at  St.  Mary’s  in  spite  of  the  censure  of 
his  bishop  and  the  refusal  of  the  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more to  entertain  his  appeal,  the  trustees  »f  the  church 
supporting  Hogan.  On  Feb.  11, 1821,  Conwell  excom- 
municated Hogan,  appointed  other  pastors,  occupied 
the  church  for  some  months,  but  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  Hogan  and  his  party  took  possession  of  the  church. 
Bishop  England  of  Charleston,  visiting  Philadelphia, 
and  having  promised  Hogan  a mission  in  his  diocese, 
induced  Conwell  to  grant  him  power  to  absolve  the 
troublesome  ecclesiastic  on  proper  submission.  On  Oct. 
18,  1821,  England  absolved  him;  but  the  next  day 
Hogan,  hearkeuing  to  the  advice  of  his  trustees,  re- 
tracted, said  mass  at  St.  Mary's,  and  resumed  his  func- 
tions as  pastor.  England  then  re-excommunicated 
him.  Many  of  the  members  now  deserted  the  inter- 
dicted church  and  went  to  St.  Joseph’s,  where  the 
bishop  had  installed  William  V.  Harold,  former  pastor 
at  SL  Mary's.  The  two  parties  became  more  and  more 
exasperated ; the  orthodox  (as  De  Courcy  and  Shea 
term  the  party  who  went  with  the  bishop)  hoped  to 
defeat  the  schismatics  by  electing  a new  board  of  trus- 
tees. Every  male  occupant  of  a seat  was  an  elector. 
The  election  took  place  in  the  church  on  Easter  Tues- 
day, 1822,  and  led  to  sad  results.  The  disorder  was 
frightful;  blood  was  shed;  and  the  schismatics  tri- 
umphed, preserving  Hogan  as  pastor.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore  (Marechal)  re- 
turned from  Rome,  bringing  a papal  brief  (Aug.  2, 1822), 
which  solemnly  condemned  the  schismatics  of  St.  Mary’s. 
On  Dec.  10,  1822,  Hogan  submitted,  and  received  from 
Conwell  his  exeat  and  removal  of  censures.  On  the 
!4th  of  the  same  mouth  the  unhappy  priest,  circum- 
vented by  the  trustees  (it  is  said),  objected  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  brief  had  not  been  shown,  and  con- 
tinued to  officiate  and  preach  at  St.  Mary’s.  lie  pub- 
lished violent  pamphlets  against  his  diocesan  and 
bishop  England,  whom  he  sought  to  compromise.  Ho- 
gan at  length  grew  tired  of  his  rebellion,  left  Philadel- 
phia for  the  South,  married,  became  a custom-house 
officer  in  Boston,  went  into  the  pay  of  the  enemies  of 
Romanism,  published  some  books  to  stimulate  the 
Know-Nothing  movement  ( Popery  as  it  Was  and  Is, 
Boston  and  New  York,  1845: — Nunneries  and  A uricular 
Confession,  recently  reprinted  at  Hartford),  and  died  in 
185 1 or  1852.  The  above  account  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  opponents  of  Hogan.  The  historians  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  think  the  troubles  of  which  Hogan 
was  the  victim  were  due  largely  to  the  trustee  system, 
whose  influence  in  the  Catholic  Church  they  deem  per- 
nicious, and  it  has  caused  many  local  schisms,  of  which 
this  of  SL  Mary's  was  the  most  celebrated  and  scandal- 
ous, and  was  not  healed  for  many  years.  For  an  ac- 
count of  this  schism,  aud  voluminous  documents,  see 


bishop  England’s  Works,  v,  109-232;  De  Courcy  and 
Shea,  Hist,  of  Cath.  Church  in  U.  8.  p.  217. 

Hogarth,  William,  a celebrated  paiuter,  was  bom 
at  London  in  1697  or  1698,  apprenticed  to  an  engraver 
at  an  early  age,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship entered  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin's  Lane.  His 
first  painting  was  a representation  of  Wanstead  Assem- 
bly. In  1725  he  engraved  some  prints  for  Beaver’s 
Military  Punishments  of  the  Ancients.  As  a painter, 
he  had  a great  facility  in  catching  a likeness,  and  adopt- 
ed a novel  method  of  grouping  families.  He  therefore 
devoted  himself  to  the  delineation  of  the  calamities  and 
crimes  of  private  life,  and  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
age.  His  series  of.  The  Harlot's  Progress ; The  Rake’s 
Progress,  gained  him  great  reputation.  He  was  an 
eccentric  genius,  and  his  talents  were  eminently  in  bur- 
lesque and  satire.  He  did  not  excel  in  historical  paint- 
ing, but  among  his  principal  plates  there  are  some  good 
works  by  him,  representing  The  Good  Samaritan ; The 
Pool  of  Bethesda  ; Paul  Before  Felix ; Moses  Brought 
to  Pharaoh's  Daughter.  He  died  OcL  26, 1764.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

* Hoheisel,  Caul  Ludwig,  a German  professor  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  languages,  was  bom  at  Dantzic, 
SepL  18,  1692.  He  studied  at  different  universities, 
and  died  at  his  native  place,  April  7,  1732.  He  wrote, 
Obserrationes  Philolog.-  F.xegeticce,  Quibus  Nnnnulla 
Cvavogra  F. sains  Loca  Illustrantur  (Dantzic,  1729): — 
Piss.  I,  II  de  Yasculo  Manna  (Jena,  1715).  Sec  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  217 ; Ftlrst,  BibLJud.  i,404; 
Jbcher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Holbein,  Hass,  an  eminent  Swiss  painter,  designer, 
and  wood-engraver,  was  bom  at  Basle  in  1498,  although 
some  think  he  was  a native  of  Augsburg.  He  was  the 
son  aud  scholar  of  John  Holbein,  who  settled  at  Basle, 
and  resided  there  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  Hans  manifested  great  abilities,  and  painted 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  father,  which  were  engraved 
in  1512.  He  was  invited  by  an  English  nobleman  to 
visit  England,  but  declined  the  invitation.  Several 
years  afterwards  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Erasmus, 
and  painted  his  portraiL  The  latter  persuaded  him  to 
go  to  England,  and  gave  him  a letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.  On  arriving  in  London  he  sought  out  that  noble- 
man, who  received  him  with  kindness,  giving  him  apart- 
ments in  his  house.  One  day  Holbein,  happening  to 
mention  the  nobleman  who  some  years  before  had  in- 
vited him  to  England.  Sir  Thomas  was  desirous  of 
knowing  who  it  was.  Holbein  replied  that  he  had  for- 
gotten tlie  title,  but  thought  he  could  draw  his  likeness 
from  memory ; and  this  he  did  so  strongly  that  it  was 
immediately  recognised.  This  peer  was  either  the  earl 
of  ArundtJ  or  the  earl  of  Surrey.  Holbein  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Thomas  to  Henry  VIII,  who  immediately 
took  him  into  his  service,  assigning  him  apartments  in 
the  palace,  with  a liberal  pension.  On  the  death  of 
Jane  Seymour,  Holbein  was  sent  to  Flanders  to  draw 
the  portrait  of  Christiana,  duchess  dowager  of  Milan. 
He  painted  in  oil,  distemper,  and  water-colors.  He 
had  never  practiced  the  last  until  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  acquired  the  art  from  Lucas  Conieli.  There 
are  but  a few  historical  works  by  Holbein  in  England. . 
The  most  important  is  that  in  the  Surgeons’  Hall,  of 
Henry  VIII  Granting  the  Charter  to  the  Company  of 
Surgeons.  At  Basle  are  eight  pictures  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ ; and  in  the  library  of  the  University  a Dead 
Christ,  painted  on  a panel,  in  1521.  “ It  has  been 

doubted  whether  the  celebrated  Dance  of  Death  was 
originally  designed  by  Holbein;  but  this  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  confounding  the  sets  of  prints  of  the  Itanet 
of  Death  engraved  by  Matthew  Merian  with  the  wooden 
cuts  by  Holbein,  after  his  own  designs,  the  originals  of 
which  arc  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Basle." 
As  a wood-engraver,  Holbein  is  said  to  have  executed 
some  works  as  early  as  1511,  and  he  engraved  a great 
many  wood-cuts  for  the  publishers  of  Basle,  Zurich, 
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Lyons,  and  Leyden.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
a set  of  wood -cuts,  entitled,  The  Dance  of  Death, 
which,  complete,  consists  of  fifty-three  small  upright 
plates,  but  is  seldom  found  above  forty-six.  There  are 
also,  by  Holbein,  a set  of  ninety  small  cuts  of  subjects 
from  the  Old  Test.,  which  were  published  at  Lyons  in 
1539.  He  made  a number  of  designs  from  the  Bible, 
which  were  engraved  and  published  at  Leyden  in  1547. 
Holbein  died  at  London  in  1554.  For  a list  of  his  works, 
see  Spooner,  Hiog.  Hitt,  of  the  Fine  A rtt,  a.  v. 

Holcomb,  Frkperick,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  officiated  for  many  years  in  Trinity 
Church,  Northfield,  Conn.,  until  1861,  when  he  became 
the  minister  of  Christ  Church,  Bcthlcm.  In  1865  he 
was  residing  in  Watertown  without  regular  pastoral 
work.  In  1868  he  officiated  in  Christ  Church,  Harwin- 
ton,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Watertown,  and  continued 
in  this  work  until  his  death,  May  26, 1872,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years.  Sec  Prot.  Episc . A Imanac,  1873, 
p.  133. 

Holda  (or  Holla),  in  German  mythology,  was 
originally  a friendly  goddess  of  the  ancient  heathen 
Germans,  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and 
compared  with  Isis.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
German  hold,  or  huld,  “ mild.”  After  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  the  goddess  became  a spectre,  but  still 
with  friendly  rather  than  threatening  attributes.  The 
myths  about  her  arc  nowhere  so  spread  as  in  Hesse 
and  Thuringia.  The  popular  belief  in  Holda  ( Frau 
llolle ) is  spread  over  the  Rhone  into  Northern  France 
and  Lower  Saxony.  She  is  represented  as  a heavenly 
being,  encircling  the  earth ; when  it  Bnows  she  makes 
her  bed  so  that  the  feathers  fly.  She  enjoys  seas  and 
wells;  at  noon  she  is  seen  bathing  and  disappearing  in 
the  stream.  Mortals  reach  her  dwelling  through  a 
well.  Her  yearly  procession  on  Christmas  is  supposed 
to  bring  fruitfulness  to  the  country,  but  she  also  rides 
with  the  furious  army,  or  leads  it.  She  loves  music, 
but  her  song  has  a sorrowful  tone. 

Holder,  William,  D.D.,  a learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  educated  in  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge.  In  1642  he  became  rector  of 
Blechingdou,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  canon  of  Ely,  and 
of  St.  Paul's.  He  died  at  Amen  Comer,  London,  Jan.  24, 
1696,  leaving,  Elements  of  Speech  (1669) : — Ditcourte  on 
Time  (1691):  — Principles  of  Harmony  (1694).  See 
Chalmers,  Hiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Hrit.  and 
A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Holebeck,  Laurrxck,  an  English  scholar,  proba- 
bly a native  of  Lincolnshire,  was  bred  a monk  in  the 


abbey  of  Ramsey,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Hebrew 
scholars  of  his  age,  a language  then  so  unknown,  even 
to  the  priests,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Eras- 
mus, with  his  keen  wit,  says,  “ they  counted  all  things 
Hebrew  which  they  did  not  understand " (Dial,  per 
Relig.  Er .).  Holebeck  made  a Hebrew  dictionary, 

counted  exact  in  those  days.  Pits  complains  that 
Robert  Wakefield,  the  first  Hebrew  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, purloined  this  dictionary  to  his  private  use. 
Holebeck  died  in  1410.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land (ed.  Nut  tall),  ii,  290. 

Holiness,  Beauty  of,  is  a phrase  occurring  sev- 
eral times  in  the  English  Bible  (always  as  a translation 
of  the  Ileb.  hadrath'  ko’desh,  ti'lp  rVlTH,  ornament  of 
sanctity,  1 Chron.  xv,  29;  2 Chron.  xx,  21 ; Psa.  xxix, 
2;  cxvi,  9;  in  the  plur.  of  the  cognate  term  “Hfn,  hadar, 
Psa.  cx,  3),  which  simply  denotes  splendid  garments, 
such  as  are  worn  on  festive  occasions,  i.  q.  “ holiday 
suit,”  not  necessarily  the  sacred  priestly  vestments, 
since  it  is  usually,  if  not  exclusively,  applied  to  nou- 
sacerdotal  persons. 

Holl,  Francis  Xaver,  a German  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Schwandorf,  Nov.  22,  1720,  and  died  March  6,  1784, 
professor  at  Heidelberg.  He  published,  Statistica  Ec- 
clesice  Germanica  (Heidelberg,  1779)  :—JHss.  Harmonia 
Juris  Natura,  Canonici,  Cicilis  et  Publici  Germania 
(1782).  See  Weidlich,  Hiographische  Kotizen,  iii;  Jo- 
cher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  779.  (B.  P.) 

Hollar,  Wkntzkl,  an  eminent  Bohemian  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Prague  in  1607,  studied  at  Frankfort  under 
Matthew  Merian,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  published 
his  first  plates,  an  F.cce  Homo,  and  the  Virgin  and  In- 
fant. He  made  the  tour  of  Germany.  At  Cologne  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
took  him  into  his  employment.  About  this  time  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  in  which  Hollar  became  involved 
on  the  side  of  the  royalists,  and  was  made  a prisoner  by 
the  opposite  party  in  1645.  On  obtaining  bis  liberty  he 
went  to  Flanders,  and  settled  at  Antwerp.  In  1662  he 
returned  to  Englaud,  but  gained  little  encouragement. 
He  died  March  28, 1677.  There  are  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  prints  by  this  artist,  and  some  of  them 
possess  considerable  merit.  The  following  are  only  a 
few  of  his  sacred  subjects:  The  Virgin  Suckling  the  Infant 
Jesus  and  Caressing  St.  John ; The  Holy  Family ; The 
Ecce  Homo,  with  many  figures;  The  Queen  of  Sheba 
Visiting  Solomon ; The  Magdalen  in  the  Desert  Kneel- 
ing before  a Crucifix.  See  Spooner,  Hiog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rtt , a.  v. 
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Holley,  Horace,  LL.TX,  a Unitarian  minister,  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  12, 1781.  He  was  fitted 
for  college  at  Williamstown,  Mass.;  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1803;  studied  law  for  a few  months;  and  then 
commenced  the  study  of  divinity  under  president 
Dwight.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  December, 
1804,  and  wa9  ordained  and  installed  minister  of  the 
congregation  in  Greenfield,  Sept.  13,  1805.  He  re- 
signed this  charge  Sept.  13, 1808,  and  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  Boston,  March  8, 
1809.  He  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  presidency  of 
Transylvania  University  in  1818,  and  held  that  office  till 
1827,  when  he  resigned  it,  with  a view  to  taking  charge 
of  a seminary  in  Louisiana,  but  was  attacked  with  yellow 
fever  in  New  Orleans,  and  died  July  31,  1827.  See 
Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , viii,  2C5. 

Holliday,  William  Harrison,  D.D.,  a Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Berkeley  County, 
W.  Va.,  Aug.  31,  1835.  He  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  preached  his  first  sermon  at  sixteen,  entered 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  l*a..  in  1853,  and  in  1855 
was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  served 
as  junior  preacher  successively  on  Winchester,  Hills- 
borough, and  Warrenton  circuits.  In  1858  he  was  sent 
to  Summerfiold  Circuit,  late  in  that  year  was  transferred 
to  the  Iowa  Conference,  and  appointed  to  Cascade ; re- 
turned a year  later  to  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and 
successively  served  Baltimore,  South  River,  and  Mont- 
gomery circuits,  South  Baltimore  Station,  East  Wash- 
ington, Winchester  District,  Eutaw  Street,  and  Harford 
Avenue.  He  died  March  23, 1879.  Dr.  Holliday  was  a 
self-sacrificing,  warm-hearted,  heroic,  successful  preach- 
er. See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  15. 

Hollingworth,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  vicar  of  Westham,  and  rector  of  St.  Botolph’s, 
Aldgate.  He  published  six  Sermons  (1673  - 93),  and 
several  treatises  upon  the  famous  Eikon-Basilildt  con- 
troversy. See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A u- 
thors,  a.  v. 

Holmboe,  Kristoffer  Andreas,  a Norwegian 
Orientalist,  was  born  March  19, 1796.  In  1825  he  was 
professor  at  Christiania,  resigned  his  office  in  1876,  and 
died  April  2, 1882.  He  is  the  author  of,  Traces  du  Bud- 
hisme  en  Norclge  A cant  f Introduction  de  Christianisme 
(1857) : — Bibelsk  Real-Ordbog  (1868).  (B.  P.) 

Holme,  John  Stanford,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minuter, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March  4, 1822,  and  was  a de- 
scendant of  John  Holme,  one  of  the  first  Baptists  of 
Pennsylvania.  John  S.  prepared  for  college  at  New 
Hampton,  N.  H. ; first  studied  law  in  Philadelphia ; but 
afterwards  graduated  at  Madison  University  in  1850, 
and  became  pastor  of  a church  in  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Four  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Picrrepont  Street  Baptist  Church,  now  the  First,  of 
Brooklyn,  where  be  remained  for  some  years,  and  then 
organized  Trinity  Baptist  Church  of  New  York,  and  was 
its  pastor  for  fourteen  years.  He  resigned  that  pastor-  i 
ate  to  accept  that  of  the  Riverside  Baptist  Church,  at 
Eighty-sixth  Street  and  the  Boulevard,  but,  his  health  ' 
failing,  he  passed  much  of  his  time  resting  in  Europe. 
He  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26, 1884.  Dr.  J 
Holme  was  known  for  his  literary  attainments,  having 
prepared  the  Plymouth  CoUedion  of  Hymns  for  the  Bap- 
tist churches,  and  compiled  a popular  work,  entitled 
Light  at  Evening  Time.  For  some  time  he  had  been  a ' 
member  of  the  staff  of  The  IlomiUtic  Monthly.  See 
Cathcart,  Bapt.  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Holmes,  David,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  March  16, 1810.  j 
He  was  converted  in  his  youth,  and  in  1834  entered 
the  Oneida  Conference,  filling  many  of  its  best  stations 
till  1855,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Southern 
Illinois  Conference.  After  effective  labors  in  it  of  five 
years  he  was  transferred  to  the  North-west  Indiana 
Conference,  wherein  he  served  La  Porte,  Delphi,  and 
Pittsburgh.  From  1861  to  1866  he  was  principal  of 


Battle  Ground  Collegiate  Institute,  and  in  1867  prin- 
cipal of  North-western  Indiana  College.  In  1868  be 
re-entered  the  regular  work,  and  served  successively 
Simpson  Chapel,  Greencastle ; Brookstown ; Monticello, 
and  Battle  Ground,  Mich.  He  died  Nov.  14, 1873.  Dr. 
Holmes  was  a ripe  scholar,  an  excellent  logician,  a thor- 
ough educator,  an  able  preacher,  and  an  author  of  mer- 
ited repute.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1874, 
p.  93 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  a.  v. 

Holmes,  Obadiah,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bora 
at  Preston,  Lancashire,  England,  in  1606,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  arrived  in  America  in  1639,  and 
continued  a communicant  with  the  Cougregatioualists, 
first  at  Salem,  and  then  at  Rchoboth  eleven  years, 
when  he  became  a Baptist,  and  joined  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Newport,  R.  I.  In  1652,  when  the  minister, 
Mr.  Clark,  sailed  for  England,  Mr.  Holmes  took  charge 
of  the  church  in  Newport,  and  this  relation  he  held 
till  his  death,  Oct.  15,  1682.  Mr.  Holmes  underwent 
great  persecution  for  his  religious  principles,  being  im- 
prisoned for  several  months,  and  publicly  whipped  by 
the  Puritan  authorities  in  1661.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  23.  * 

Holobolus,  Maxukl  (MavowjX  *0\6/3tiXoc ),  a 
Byzantine  prelate  and  philologist,  who  lived  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  13tb  century.  From  his  infancy  he  was 
attached  to  John  Lascaris,  who  was  placed  upon  the 
throne  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  shared  with  Michael 
Pabeologns  the  title  of  emperor.  When  Michael  or- 
dered the  young  prince  to  be  blinded  and  sent  into  ex- 
ile, Holobolus,  who  then  was  still  a student,  could  not 
conceal  his  indignation,  and  for  this  imprudence  the 
emperor  ordered  that  his  nose  and  lips  should  be  cut 
off.  He  was  then  imprisoned  in  a monastery,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  so  much  success  that  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  younger  monks  in  1267.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  emperor  was  reconciled  to  Holoboliu, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  a rhetor,  or 
lecturer  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  During  the  discus- 
sions which  were  taking  place  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  on  the  subject  of  a reunion,  he  op- 
posed energetically  the  proposition  of  Michael  Pakeolo- 
gus.  He  was  consigned  to  a monastery  at  Nicsea  in 
1273.  The  emperor  soon  after  brought  him  back  to 
Constantinople  with  a cord  around  his  neck.  A long 
captivity  did  not  change  at  all  the  sentiments  of  Holo- 
bolus, for  he  took  part,  in  1283,  in  the  deposition  of  the 
patriarch  John  Veccus,  a partisan  of  the  Latin  union. 
Holobolus  left  Political  Verses  on  Michael  Palceologvs, 
which  are  cited  in  the  Glossarium  of  Du  Cange,  under 
Pgr  up  and  'Kppgvttat.  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog. 
Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Holocaust  (o\oKavirro£.  wholly  burned ),  a kind  of 
sacrifice  wherein  the  whole  offering  was  burned  or  con- 
sumed by  fire,  nothing  being  left  for  the  feast.  Among 
the  heathen  it  was  analogous  to  the  Scripture  burnt- 
offering. 

Holon  of  J cd ah.  For  this  place  Lieut.  Condcr 
conjecturally  proposes  ( Tent  Work,  ii,  337)  Beit 'A  lam, 
a large  ruin  nine  and  a half  miles  west  of  Halhul,  con- 
taining “ foundations,  caves,  cistern,  with  heaps  of 
stones  and  remains  of  an  ancient  road”  (Memoirs  of 
Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  821) ; and  Trelawney  Saunders 
(0.  T.  Map ) locates  it  at  Khurbet  Hanan,  two  miles 
south-west  of  Hebron.  The  latter  position  is  possible, 
but  the  former  is  not  within  the  required  group  of 
towns. 

Holtzfus,  Barthold,  a Reformed  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Rtlgenwalde,  Pomerania,  Dec.  11, 
1659.  In  1685  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1686  court-preacher  at  Stolpe,  in  1696  professor, 
and  in  1698  doctor  of  theology  at  Frankfort,  and  died 
in  1717.  He  wrote  De  Praedestinatione,  Elections  et 
Reprobations,  and  a great  many  theological  treatises, 
which  were  published  in  one  volume  in  1714.  See  Jb- 
cher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lerikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Holtzhalb,  David,  & Swiss  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Zurich,  April  25,  1677.  He  studied  at  his  native 
place  and  at  Leyden,  was  in  1702  professor  of  biblical 
literature  at  Zurich,  and  died  Aug.  4, 1731.  He  wrote, 
Exegesis  Philalogico-  T heologica  Psalmi  xvi: — De  De- 
pendentia  Creaturcca  Deo  in  Esse,  Fieri  et  Operari: 
— Exercitat  Bibl.  ad  Jac.  ip,  5 : — De  Sacra  Pauli  Math- 
ematica  ad  Eph.  iii,  18 : — De  Statutis  non  Bonis  ad  Ezek. 
xx, 25 Typus  Theologies  Naluralis.  Sec  Jochcr,  All- 
gemeines  Gelehrten-  /.exikon,  &.  v.  (R  P.) 

Holtzmann,  Caki.  J uliub,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Carlsruhe,  May  6,  1804.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen,  was  professor  at  the  lyceum  in  his 
native  place,  from  1841  to  1801  preacher,  and  at  the 
same  time  teacher  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Hei- 
delberg. In  1801  he  was  made  a prelate  and  a member 
of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  court.  He  was  a member 
of  the  general  synods  held  in  1801, 1867, 1871,  and  1876. 
He  died  doctor  of  theology,  Feb.  23, 1877,  at  Carlsruhe. 
(13.  P.) 

Holwell,  William,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
prebendary  of  Exeter  in  1776,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1798. 
Some  of  his  publications  are,  Beauties  of  Homer  (1775) : 
— Extracts  from  Pope's  Translation  of  the  Iliad  (1776) : 
— A Mythological,  Etymological,  and  Historical  Dic- 
tionary (1793).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
Authors,  s.  v. 


Holyday,  Barten,  D.D.,  a learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  All-Saints  about  1593,  and 
educated  at  Christchurch  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
chaplain  to  Charles  I,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He 
died  in  1601.  His  best  known  works  are  a Translation 
of  Jucenal  and  Persius  (1673) : — Surrey  of  the  World 
(1661) : — Twenty  Sermons.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Holyman,  John,  an  English  prelate  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Codington,  Buckinghamshire,  ed- 
ucated at  New  College,  Oxford,  became  a Ilcncdictine  at 
Beading  until  that  monastery  was  dissolved,  and  was 
preferred  by  queen  Mary  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1554. 
Holyman  lived  peaceably,  not  imbruing  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  Protestants.  He  died  Dec.  20, 1558.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  197. 

Holzapfel,  Johann  Tobias  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  24, 1773,  at  Mar- 
burg. In  1798  he  was  pastor  and  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Kintcln,  and  died  May  9, 1812.  He  wrote, 
Disquis.  Quisnam  Ies.  art  Intelligendus  sit  Rex  sEtalem 
Auream  RestUurus  (Rinteln,  1808)  :—Obadiah  neu  iiber- 
setzt  und  erldutert  (1798):— 5.  F.  N.  Morus:  Prcelect. 
in  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Romanos  (ed.  1794).  See  FUrst, 
Bill.  Jud.  i,  406;  Winer,  Haiul- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  218, 226, 256. 

(R  P.) 

Holzy,  in  Slavonic  mythol- 
ogy (changed  by  the  ancient 
chroniclers  into  Alms,  A Ices,  and 
AUschis),  were  idols  of  the  Wends 
and  Slavs,  represented  as  two 
brothers.  The  giant -range  of 
mountains  seems  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  their  worship.  The 
priest  who  served  them  lived  in 
a sacred  wood,  which  at  the  same 
time  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  gods.  The  Romans  affirmed 
that  the  Holzy  were  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  that  the  priests  wore 
women's  dresses. 

Homberg,  IIkrz,  a Jewish 
writer  and  teacher,  who  died  at 
Prague,  Aug.  24,  1841,  is  the  au- 
thor of,  c-crt  c5  nixa,  a com- 
mentary on  Deuteronomy,  pre- 
pared for  and  printed  in  Men-  Figure  of  the  Holzy. 


delssohn’s  Pentateuch  ( Berlin,  1783,  and  often ) : — 
DTlSh,  glosses  on  the  Pentateuch,  also  printed  in 
Mendelssohn’s  work: — Ueber  die  moralische  und  poli- 
tische  Verbesserung  der  Israeliten  in  Bohmen  (1796) : — 
yPX"}3,  catechism  for  Israelites  (Augsburg,  1812) : — 
"1B23  or  ethics  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  and 

the  Talmud  (Vienna,  1802, 2 parts) : — 'V'p*'  }3,  or  Ueber 
Glaubensirahrheiten  und  Sittenlehren  fur  die  israelitische 
Jugend  (1814,  and  often).  See  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  406. 
(B.  P.) 

Home,  Henry,  lord  Karnes,  a Scotch  lawyer  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  in  1696  at  Karnes,  Berwickshire. 
He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
became  advocate  in  1724.  By  a large  number  of  pub- 
lications on  the  subject  of  jurisprudence,  he  obtained 
from  the  beginning  a large  clientship;  then,  in  1752, 
he  secured  the  post  of  judge  at  the  court  of  sessions, 
and  finally,  in  1763,  the  dignity  of  a justice  of  the  high 
court  of  Scotland.  His  taste  for  agriculture  and  meta- 
physics gave  rise  to  some  of  his  finest  works.  There 
are,  among  others,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality 
and  Natural  Religion  (1751),  in  which  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  laws  which  prevail  in  the  conduct  of 
man  have  their  foundation  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  being,  and  are  as  certain  and  immutable  as  the 
physical  laws  which  govern  the  whole  system  of  the 
world: — Elements  of  Criticism  (1762),  in  which  the  au- 
thor tries  to  connect  literary  criticism  with  the  princi- 
ples of  philosophy,  very  much  admired,  and  still  read  : 
—Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  (1773):—  The  Gentle- 
man Farmer  (1777),  being  an  attempt  to  improve  agri- 
culture by  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  rational  princi- 
ples:— Loose  Hints  upon  Education  (1781),  chiefly  con- 
cerning the  culture  of  the  heart.  Home  died  Dec.  27, 
1782.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet . s.  v. 

HominicClae  (from  homo,  “ man,”  and  colo,  “ to 
worship"),  a term  of  reproach,  applied  by  the  Apollina- 
rians  (q.  v.)  and  others,  to  those  who  worshipped  Jesus 
Christ. 

Hommel,  Johann  Christoph,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  13, 1685,  at  Wcissen- 
fela.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1712  bachelor  of 
theology,  in  1729  superintendent  at  Neustadt,  and  died 
Oct.  17, 1746,  member  of  consistory,  first  court-preacher, 
and  general  superintendent  of  the  duchy  of  Hildburg- 
hausen.  He  wrote,  Disp.  in  Matth.  xxiv,  29  (Leipsic, 
1712) : — De  Fidelibus  Veteris  Testamenti  Extra  Ecclesiam 
Judaicam  Visibilem  IHspersis: — De  Consequent iis  Evan* 
gelico-Lutherana  Ecclesice  ab  Adcersariis  Falsa  Impu- 
tatis: — De  Prarogativis  Judaorum  Vet.  Test.  See 
Krauss,  Memorabilia  con  JJildburghausen,  p.  254 ; Jo- 
cher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrlen-Lexikon,  a.  v.  (13.  P.) 

Hommius,  Fkstus,  a Reformed  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1576  at  Hulst,  Holland,  and  died  July  5,  1642, 
a doctor  of  theology,  preacher  and  pnefect  of  the  theo- 
logical college  at  Leyden.  Hommius  was  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Dutch  Bible,  published  by  the  States- 
general,  and  wrote,  CoUetjium  A nti- Bellurminianum,  sire 
Disputationes  Theologica  pro  Ecangelicis  contra  Ponli- 
ficios: — Harmonia  Synodorum  Belgicarum.  See  Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  182,  331 ; Jochcr,  AUge- 
meines Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Honert  (Tako  Hojo),  van  Den,  a distinguished 
Dutch  divine,  was  born  March  6, 1666,  at  Norden,  East 
Frisia.  He  studied  at  Marburg,  Leyden,  and  Dort,  was 
preacher  in  1689,  and  succeeded  in  1714  his  former 
teacher,  Solomon  van  Til,  as  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden.  He  died  Feb.  23,  1740,  leaving,  Vorlooper 
over  den  Brief  an  de  Romeiuen  (1698): — Verklaaiing 
van  den  Brief  Pauli  an  de  Romeinen  (Leyden,  eod.) : — 
Beknoopte  Scheets  der  Goddelyke  Waurheeilcn  (1703) : — 
Verklaarung  over  Luc.  cii,  35  (1706): — Thoge  Printer  - 
scJtap  can  Christus  naar  de  Ordeniug  van  Melchizedek 
( 1712) : — Verklaaring  can  den  cx  Psalm.  (1714): — Theo- 
logia  Naturalis  et  Recelata  (17 15):— Diss.de  Theologiai 
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Prophetical  Necessitate  (1721): — Dissertationes  Histori- 
es : 1.  Be  Creatione  MunJi;  2.  J)e  Situ  Edcnis;  8.  lie 
Lingua  Pnnueva  (1738).  See  Moser,  Lexikon  der  'l'he- 
ologen ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  125, 199 ; Jd- 
cher,  Allgemeines  Gdehrien- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Honor  Cathedrae,  an  expression  used  in  Spain  in 
the  6th  century,  to  denote  the  honorary  acknowledg- 
ment which  the  bishops  received  in  their  parochial  vis- 
itations. 

Honorius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a Roman 
by  birth,  and  was  distinguished  among  his  contempo- 
raries for  having  been  a pupil  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
He  was  chosen  as  the  successor  of  Justus,  to  occupy  the 
sec  of  Canterbury.  His  consecration  probably  occurred 
in  627.  His  reign  was  one  of  long  duration.  He  did 
much  for  England  in  the  way  of  prospering  her  Church. 
The  music  of  Canterbury,  introduced  by  Honorius,  was 
imitated  even  in  the  Celtic  churches,  and  the  tendency 
it  had  to  promote  civilization  in  England  cannot  be  de- 
nied. He  died  at  a good  old  age,  greatly  lamented  by 
his  people,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Augustine,  Sept.  30, 
653.  See  Hook,  Lires  of  the  Aixhbishops  of  Canter- 
bury,  i,  111  sq. 

Honthorst,  Gerard  (called  Gherardo  dalle  Notti), 
an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1592. 
After  studying  under  Abraham  Bloemaert  he  visited 
Rome,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio.  He  was  patronized  by 
prince  Giustiniani,  for  whom  he  painted  some  of  his 
best  works,  among  which  arc  two  fine  pictures  of  St. 
Peter  Delivered  from  Prison,  and  Christ  before  Pilate. 
There  is  a torch-light  scene  by  Honthorst,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Madonna  della  Seala,  at  Rome,  representing  the 
Beheading  of  St.  John.  He  died  in  1660.  See  Hoefer, 
None.  Iliog.  Genlrule , s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Honyman,  Andrew,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  arch- 
deacon of  St.  Andrews,  author  of  the  Seasonable  Case, 
and  Survey  of  NaphtalL  He  was  made  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney in  1664,  and  died  in  February,  1676.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  228. 

Hook,  Walter  Farqciiar,  D.D.,  an  eminent  An- 
glican divine,  son  of  Dr.  James  Hook  (1771-1828),  dean 
of  Worcester,  grandson  of  James  Hook  (1746-1827), 
organist  at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  nephew 
of  Theodore  Edward  Hook  (1788-1841),  an  eminent 
English  author,  was  l>om  in  London,  March  13,  1798. 
He  graduated  at  Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  in  1821, 
and  was  successively  curate  at  Wappingham,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  Birmingham,  and  vicar  of  Trinity 
Church,  Coventry,  till  1837,  when  he  was  made  vicar 
of  Leeds.  Here,  during  his  incumbency  of  twenty-two 
years,  21  new  churches,  32  parsonages,  and  more  than 
60  schools  were  erected  in  his  parish,  chiefly  through 
his  instrumentality.  He  was  especially  popular  among 
the  working  classes.  In  1859  he  became  dean  of  Chi- 
chester, and  in  1862  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  George  IV, 
in  1827,  and  retained  the  office  under  William  IV  and 
Victoria,  preaching  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  his 
celebrated  sermon  on  Hear  the  Church,  of  which  more 
than  100.000  copies  were  sold.  He  died  Oct.  20, 1875. 
Dean  Hook  was  eminently  conservative  in  theology, 
and  a High-Churchman.  His  publications  are,  Church 
Dictionary  (7th  ed.  1854,  8vo)  : — Fecit  s.  Biography 
(1845-52,  vols.  i-viii,  12mo): — Sermons  on  the  Miracles  ■ 
(1847-48,  2 vols.  8vo) : — Sermons  on  Various  Subjects  , 
(2d  ed.  1844,  8vo):  — Sermons  before  the  University  of  • 
Oxford  (1847,  12mo): — The  Rights  of  Presbyters  As- 
serted (anonymous): — Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  Juxon  (Lond. 
1860-77,  12  vols.  8vo) : — IRsestablished  Church  in  the 
United  States  (Lond.  1869,  8vo).  Dr.  Hook’s  wife,  a 
model  of  a saintly  and  beautiful  character,  was  the  au- 
thor (anon.)  of  Meditations  for  Every  Day  of  the  Year, 
and  The  Cross  of  Christ.  She  died  in  1871.  See 


Church  of  England  Quar.  Rev.  April,  1881,  art.  x;  Men 
of  the  Time  (Lond.  1856) ; Ed.  Rev.  4th  series,  xii,  502 ; 
Fraser’s  Magazine,  xix,  1 ; Life  and  iMters  of  IF.  F. 
Hook,  D.Dn  FJIjS.,  by  his  son-in-law,  W.  K.  W.  Ste- 
phens, prebendary  of  Chichester  (Loud.  1880). 

Hooker,  Edward  William,  D.D,  a Congrega- 
tional minuter,  son  of  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  was  bom  at 
Goshen,  Conn.,  Nov.  24, 1794.  He  graduated  from  Mid- 
dleburv  College  in  1814,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1817 ; was  ordained  at  Green  Farms,  Aug. 
15,  1821,  over  which  church  he  remained  pastor  until 
1829,  when  he  became  associate  general  agent  of  the 
American  Temperance  Society,  and  was  also  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Humanity.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Bennington,  Vt,  Feb.  22,  1832,  and  was 
dismissed  in  the  spring  of  1844.  From  Aug.  25  of  the 
latter  year,  for  four  years,  he  was  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Theological 
Institute  of  Connecticut,  at  East  Windsor  IlilL  From 
1849  to  1856  he  was  the  regular  pastor  of  the  church  at 
South  Windsor;  after  which,  until  1862,  he  served  in 
the  same  relation  at  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  He  died  at  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis,  March  31,  1875.  Dr.  Hooker  was  a 
trustee  of  Middlebury  College  from  1834  to  1844,  and 
was  a corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  from  1840.  Among 
his  published  works  arc.  Life  of  Thomas  Hooker: — 
Early  Conversions : — Elihu  lxicis,  etc. ; also  several 
pamphlets,  among  them,  Marks  of  Spiritual  Dtdension : 
— Plea  for  Sacred  Music: — Believing  the  Truth: — 
Character  and  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc,  with  vari- 
ous addresses  and  sermons.  He  was  also  a writer  for 
various  magazines  and  other  periodicals.  Sec  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1876,  p.  427. 

Hooker,  Henry  Brown,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hooker,  was  bom  at  Rut- 
land, Vt,  Aug.  31, 1802.  After  attending  the  Castleton 
Academy,  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1821.  Four  years  afterwards  he  grad- 
uated from  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
ordained  an  evangelist,  Oct.  10,  1825,  and  for  one  year 
was  a home  missionary  in  South  Carolina.  From  May 
2,  1827,  to  Slay  17,  1836,  he  was  pastor  in  Lanesboro’, 
Mass. ; from  February,  1837,  to  June,  1858,  was  pastor  in 
Falmouth ; from  1857  to  1873  was  secretary  of  the  3Ias- 
saebusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  continued  to 
assist  in  the  office  of  that  society  until  bis  death,  July  4, 
1881.  From  1844  to  1851  be  was  a member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education ; from  1845  he  was  a cor- 
porate member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  M issions.  The  American  Tract  Society  pub- 
lished eight  tracts  from  his  pen;  and  he  also  wrote 
three  tracts  for  the  Tract  Society  of  Boston,  lie  was 
also  the  author  of  two  Sunday-school  books:  Plea  for 
the  Heathen,  and  Put  Off'  and  Put  On.  See  Cong.  Year* 
book,  1882,  p.  33. 

Hooker,  Herman,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Poultney,  Vt,  about  1806.  He  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College  in  1825,  studied  two  years  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  subsequently  took 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ; but  on  losing 
his  health  became  a bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
where  be  died,  July  25, 1865.  He  is  the  author  of.  The 
Portion  of  the  Soul  (1835) : — Popular  Infidelity: — Uses 
of  Adversity : — Maxims The  Christian  Life. 

Hooker,  Horace,  D.D,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter and  author,  was  bom  in  1793.  He  was  a graduate 
of  Yale  College,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  his  style  as  a writer.  He  early,  iu  con- 
nection with  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.D,  under- 
took the  preparation  of  religious  books  for  the  young. 
Among  them  are,  The  Youth’s  Book  of  Natural  Theolo- 
gy, in  two  parts,  and  a series  of  twelve  volumes  of  Bible 
History ; also  a popular  spelling-book  and  definer.  For 
a period  of  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society;  also  for  several 
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years  chaplain  of  the  insane  retreat  at  Hartford,  where 
he  died,  Dec.  17, 1864.  See  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop. 
1864,  p.  623. 

Hoole,  Elijah,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, was  appointed  in  1819  to  Bangalore,  in  the 
Mysore  country,  to  which,  in  1823,  Scringapatam  was 
added.  “ He  rapidly  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Tamil,  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  which  was  a 
translation  of  the  Methodist  Hymns.  It  was  thus  that 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  proficiency  as  an  Orien- 
tal scholar  which  was  afterwards  duly  acknowledged 
by  the  Koval  Asiatic  Society  and  other  learned  bodies; 
at  the  same  time  travelling  widely  and  laboring  with 
unwearied  diligence  in  his  evangelical  efforts,  and  en- 
during hardship  as  a good  soldier  of  Christ.”  After 
nine  years  he  returned  to  England  sick,  and  was  never 
afterwards  free  from  pain.  From  1830  to  1835  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Ireland.  Removing  to 
London,  he  was,  in  1834,  appointed  assistant  secretary, 
and  in  1836  one  of  the  general  secretaries  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  a position  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  the  administration  of  missionary  affairs  his  punctu- 
ality, suavity,  and  diligence  rendered  him  singularly 
efficient,  and  his  unobtrusive  services  became  more  and 
more  valuable  every  year.  He  was  also  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews,  and  also  for  the  Home  of  the 
Asiatics,  in  London.  Gentle,  uniformly  cheerful,  Dr. 
Hoole  was  to  the  end  of  life  a diligent  student.  He  died 
in  London,  June  17, 1872,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  Dr.  Hoole  wrote,  Madras , Mysore,  and  the  South 
of  India : A Narrative  of  a Mission  to  those  Countries, 
from  1820  to  1828  (2d  ed.  Loud.  1844, 12mo) : — The  Year- 
Book  of  Missions  (Lond.  1847,  8vo) : — The  Missionary, 
a poem  from  the  Swedish,  edited  by  Dr.  Hoole  (1851, 
24mo): — Byrom  ami  the  Wesleys  (1804): — Ladies’  Ta- 
mil Book  (1860).  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence, 1872,  p.  82;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,  346; 
Osborn,  Meth.  Bibliography,  p.  117. 

Hooper,  William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a distinguished 
Baptist  minister,  was  born  near  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Aug. 
31,  1792,  being  a grandson  of  William  Hooper,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  in  1808;  studied  theology  one  year  at 
Princeton;  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  his  alma  mater  in  1817 ; took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1818;  was  rector  of  a church  in  Fayetteville 
from  1822  to  1824 ; changed  his  sentiments  on  baptism, 
and  joined  a Baptist  Church;  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  first  as  professor  of  rhetoric,  and 
then  resumed  his  former  chair  as  professor  of  ancient 
languages.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  South  Carolina, 
where,  for  eight  years,  he  was  in  the  department  of  in- 
struction in  the  Furman  Institute.  He  was  then  chosen 
president  of  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C.,  and  held  this 
office  for  six  years.  He  was  pastor  in  Newbcm,  then 
president  of  the  Chowan  Female  Institute,  and  for  the 
last  years  of  his  life  wns  engaged  in  teaching  at  Fay- 
etteville and  Wilson.  He  died  at  Chapel  Hill,  Aug. 
19,  1876.  See  Gen-  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881, 
p.  15.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Hopfuer,  Joiiasn  Gkoro  Christian,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  March  4,  1765,  at 
Leipsic,  and  died  there,  Dec.  20,  1827,  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy and  professor  of  philosophy.  He  wrote,  In  LXX 
Versionem  Jonte  Spec.  1-3  (Leipsic,  1787,  1788): — De 
Origins  Dogmatis  Bom.- Pont  if.  de  Purgatorio  X on  nulla 
(Halle,  1792) : — Historia  Tobite  (1802) : — Ceber  das  I.e- 
ben  und  die  Verdienste  des  verewigten  Morus  (1793).  See 
Fllret,  Bibl.  JiuL  i,  407 ; Winer,  Hatulbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  51, 194,  300,  469, 865.  (B.  P.) 

Hopkins,  Henry  Harvey,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Chester  County,  I’a.,  Nov.  12, 1804. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1832;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle 


the  same  year;  obtained  permission  to  labor  without 
the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
Clinton,  La.  After  this  he  went  to  Big  Spring  and 
Taylorsville,  Ky.,  and  served  as  pastor.  This  relation 
continued  about  nine  years,  and  was  dissolved  April  2, 
1844.  Dr.  Hopkins  next  took  charge  of  two  churches 
at  Cane  Run  and  Plum  Creek,  in  Shelby  County,  and 
■ubscqueutly  of  a church  at  Owensboro.  He  died  April 
19, 1877.  He  was  a devoted  pastor,  a wise  counsellor, 
practical,  judicious,  and  of  large  Christian  experience. 
See  Necrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1878,  p.  28. 

Hopkins,  Johns,  an  American  philanthropist,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md.,  May  19,  1795.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business,  from  which  he  retired  in  1847  with  an  ample 
fortune.  He  then  became  president  of  the  Merchants’ 
Bank,  and  a director  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
He  died  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  24, 1873.  Mr.  Hopkins’  ben- 
efactions amount  in  the  aggregate  to  over  88,000,000. 

In  1873  he  founded  the  Hopkins  Free  Hospital  of  Balti- 
more, at  a cost  of  about  $4,000,000.  He  also  founded 
an  orphanage  for  colored  youth,  a convalescent  hospital, 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  institution 
is  located  at  Clifton,  near  Baltimore,  and  has  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  an  endowment  of  §3,000,000. 
Poor  and  deserving  youth  of  Maryland  and  "Virginia 
receive  free  scholarships. 

Hopkina,  Joaiah,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Pittsford,  Vt.,  April  26,  1785.  He  never 
attended  college,  though  he  had  a good  academical  ed- 
ucation. He  was  licensed  by  the  Paulct  Congrega- 
tional Association  in  1809,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  iii  New  Haven,  VL,  in  1811. 
He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  died  at  Geneva, 
June  27, 1862.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A Imanac,  1863, 
p.  298. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  Sen.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, son  of  John  Hopkins,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  1718;  was  ordained  pastor  in 
West  Springfield,  Mass^  June  1, 1720,  aud  died  suddenly 
in  October,  1755,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  published  Historical  Memoirs  Relating  to  the  Hous- 
atonic  Indians  (1753).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  519. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  Jun.,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minuter,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  in  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1729.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1749,  and  was  a tutor  there  from  1751  to 
1754 ; wns  ordained  pastor  at  Hadley,  in  February,  1755, 
and  died  there,  March  8,  1811,  A volume  of  sermons 
wns  published  by  him  in  1799.  In  many  respects  he 
was  a remarkable  man,  distinguished  for  his  good-hu- 
mor, and  his  Calvinism  was  of  a type  opposed  to  Hop- 
kinsianistn.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
i,  520. 

Hopkins,  Theodore  Asa,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bora  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  25,  1805. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1824;  studied  tho- 
ology  privately,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Cayuga  Pres- 
bytery, June  19, 1828.  In  1829  he  accepted  a call  from 
the  Congregational  Chureli  at  Pawtucket,  Mass,  His  - 
ministry  there  wns  successful  and  very  acceptable.  In 
1836  he  accepted  a call  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
Nov.  18, 1847.  See  Sprague,  A muds  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit, 
iv,  741. 

Hoppenatedt,  August  Friedrich  Ludwio,  a 
Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Mnrch  22, 
1763.  In  1789  he  was  inspector  of  the  Teachers’  Sem- 
inary at  Hanover,  in  1792  court-chaplain,  in  1796  super- 
intendent, in  1805  general  superintendent  at  Ilarburg, 
in  1815  at  Celle,  and  died  April  24, 1830,  doctor  of  the- 
ology, abbot  of.  Loccum,  nnd  director  of  consistory  at 
Hanover.  He  published,  Predigten  (Hanover,  1818- 19, 
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8 vols.) : — I.ieder fur  Volksschulen  (1793  ; 4th  ed.  1814). 
See  Winer,  Harulbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  864;  ii,  99,  171, 
268, 385 ; Zuchold,  HibL  TheoL  i,  585.  (B.  P.) 

Hopper,  Chuistophkr,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
early  Methodist  preachers,  was  born  at  Low-Coalbume, 
Ryton  Parish,  Durham  County,  England,  Dec.  25, 1722. 
In  his  Autobiography  (in  Jackson’s  Lives ) he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  conversion  under  Methodist 
preaching,  about  1743,  and  of  his  subsequent  labors  af- 
ter 1749.  For  fifty  velrs  he  preached  throughout  the 
land,  in  churches,  ale-houses,  cock-pits,  now  before  a 
conference,  then  before  a mob,  now  amid  the  prayers 
and  tears  of  the  people,  then  amid  rotten  eggs,  the  sound 
of  horns  and  bells,  brickbats,  blows,  and  bludgeons. 
Four  times  be  visited  Ireland  (1750,  1752,  1756,  1776, 
the  first  time  with  Wesley).  In  1751  he  and  Wesley 
visited  Scotland,  the  latter  returning  in  a few  days,  but  j 
Hopper  pressing  on,  and  in  1759  introducing  Methodism  I 
as  far  as  Old  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead,  thus  planting  ' 
Methodism  in  North  Britain.  Wesley  being  absent  from 
the  conference  at  Bristol  in  1780,  Hopper  was  elected 
president.  After  1790  he  resided  chiefly  at  Bolton, 
preaching  till  January,  1802.  He  died  March  5 follow- 
ing. Hopper  played  an  important  part  in  British  Meth- 
odism, and  not  merely  in  extending  its  borders.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  who  gave  to  it  Bramwell  and  Benson,  and 
his  melting  prayers  contributed  to  its  peace  and  union 
during  the  critical  conferences  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
18th  century  (see  Entwistle’s  Memoir*').  He  was  of  an 
original  turn  of  mind,  had  fine  natural  abilities,  was  a 
diligent  student,  a pioneer  preacher,  and  a soul-saver.  > 
See  Jackson,  Early  Methoelist  Preachers,  i,  179;  Crow- 
ther,  Portraiture  of  Methodism,  p.  350 ; Stevens,  Hist,  of 
Methodism,  i,  iii  (see  index) ; Smith,  Hist,  of  We*L  Meth- 
odism, i,  iii  (see  iudex);  1 VesL  Melh.  Magazine,  Sept. 
1803;  Everett,  Keen  and  Able  Little  Sketch  ; Wesleyan  ' 
Centenary  Takings  (3d  ed.  Loud.  1841),  i,  332. 

Hoppua,  John,  LL.D.,  an  English  Congregational , 
minister,  was  bom  in  London  in  1789.  He  studied  I 
theology  at  Rotherham  and  Dunbar,  then  proceeded  to  j 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.,  and  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  his 
year.  Thence  he  returned  to  London  and  took  the 
ministerial  charge  of  the  Carter  Lane  Chapel,  where 
he  labored  two  years.  He  next  became  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in  University 
College,  London,  which  chair  he  occupied  for  thirty-six 
years,  preaching  frequently  and  writing  extensively. 
He  died  in  London,  Jan.  29, 1875.  The  life  of  Dr.  Hop- 
pus  was  an  exemplification  of  his  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  “No  service  a man  can  render  his  generation  is 
greater  than  this,  to  try  to  ‘justify  the  wavs  of  God  to 
men.’  ’’  He  wrote  a masterly  exposition  of  Bacon's  A'o-  1 
cum  Organon,  and  many  other  treatises  for  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge:— a prize  essay 
on  Schism  as  Opposed  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church: — a 
valuable  pamphlet  on  The  Crisis  of  Popular  Education, 
as  well  as  contributing  largely  to  the  Psychological 
Journal  and  Eclectic.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1876,  p.  341;  (Lond.)  Evangelical  Magazine,  1875, 
p.  281. 

Hordicalia  (or  Hordicidia),  an  ancient  Roman 
festival,  celebrated  April  15,  in  honor  of  the  goddess  1 
Tellus.  Ou  these  occasions  thirty  pregnant  cows  were  | 
sacrificed. 

Horem.  The  Ilurah,  which  is  accepted  by  Condor 
( Tent  Work,  ii,  337)  and  Tristram  ( Bible  Places,  p.  274), 
but  not  by  Saunders  ( 0 . T.  Map),  as  the  representative 
of  this  ancient  site,  is  written  Khurbet  el-Kurah  on  the 
Ordnance  Map,  three  and  a half  miles  north-west  from 
Yartln  (Iron),  and  so  in  the  accompanying  Memoir* 
(i,  242),  “ heaps  of  stones  and  cisterns,  on  a small  tell 
[mound];  a birkeh  [pool]  in  the  valley.”  This  last 
authority  suggests  (i,  205)  “ the  present  ruin  llarah." 
which  is  laid  down  at  two  miles  south-east  of  Tibnln, 
and  described  (ibid.  118)  as  “heaps  of  small  uuhewn 


stones,  with  two  olive-presses  and  a spring  at  the  ruin 
an  identification  not  adopted  by  Saunders. 

Horey,  in  the  mythology  of  the  negroes  in  East 
Africa,  was  a daemon,  having  a resemblance  to  the  devil, 
whose  image  probably  reached  Abyssinia  through  the 
Christians.  Those  people  practise  circumcision  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year.  Before  the  youths  arc 
thus  dedicated  they  are  exposed  to  the  persecution  of 
this  evil  spirit,  who  manifests  his  presence  by  a dull, 
deep  howl  or  cry.  As  soon  as  this  cry  is  heard,  victuals 
arc  prepared  and  placed  under  a tree.  They  are  always 
found  to  have  been  eaten.  If  the  food  does  not  suffice, 
Horey  steals  a boy  and  devours  him,  keeping  him  in 
his  stomach  until  more  food  is  brought,  whereupon  he 
gives  him  up  again.  Many  negroes  affirm  that  they 
have  been  ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  stomach  of  this 
monster. 

Horman  (or  Horeman),  William,  an  English 
author,  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  about  1470. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  made  vice-provost  of  Eton,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  April  12, 1535.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  general  scholars  of  his  age.  He 
wrote  on  Orthography : — On  the  Quantities  of  Penulti- 
mate Syllables:  — A Chronicle,  Commentaries,  and  In- 
dexes to  the  Chronicles  of  Others:  — Commentaries  on 
Gabriel  HieTs  Divinity : — On  the  Divorce  of  Henry  VII. I: 
— On  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Palladius,  De  Re  Rustica. 
Other  books  he  left  unfinished.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
England  (ed.  Nuttali),  iii,  335;  Lowndes,  EM.  Manual, 
p.  1119. 

Homblower,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  21, 
1820.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1838; 
studied  law  one  year;  graduated  from  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1842 ; became  a missionary  to  “ the 
Pines”  in  1843;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Paterson  in 
1844,  and  labored  there  with  great  success  and  useful- 
ness until  1877,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  professor  of  homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  sa- 
cred rhetoric,  and  Church  government  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  He  died 
there,  July  16, 1883.  See  A'.  Y.  Observer,  July  19,1883; 
Nevin,  Presb.  Encydop.  s.  v. ; Necrol.  Report  of  Prince- 
ton TheoL  Sem.  1884,  p.  28.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Hornby,  John,  D.D.,  a native  of  Lincolnshire,  bred 
a Carmelite,  received  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  flour- 
ished in  1374,  and  was  buried  at  his  convent  in  Boston. 
He  participated  in  a great  controversy  over  the  priority 
of  the  Dominican  and  Carmelite  orders,  John  Stock 
pleading  for  the  precedency  of  the  former,  and  Hornby 
preaching  and  writing  for  that  of  the  latter.  The  judges 
were  John  Donwick,  the  chancellor,  and  the  doctors  of 
the  university,  and  they  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Horn- 
by, under  the  seal  of  the  university.  Henry  VIII  made 
them  friends  by  thrusting  both  out  of  the  land.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttali),  ii,  288. 

Home,  Robert,  an  English  prelate  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  in  Durham,  educated  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  advanced  dean  of  Durham  in  1551, 
and  prebend  of  York  in  1552,  but  in  the  persecution  un- 
der Mary  he  fled  to  Germany,  and,  fixing  his  residence 
at  Frankfort,  became  the  head  of  the  episcopal  party. 
On  returning  to  England  he  was  made  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Feb.  16,  1560.  He  was  a worthy  man.  but 
ground  between  the  papists  and  sectaries,  who  sported 
with  his  name,  and  twitted  his  person  as  dwarfish  and 
deformed,  apparently  having  no  worthy  cause  for  their 
opposition.  He  died  in  Southwark,  June  1, 1580.  He 
published  an  answer  to  Fuckonham’s  Declaration  of 
Scruples  of  Conscience  (1566),  touching  the  oaths  of  su- 
premacy. Sec  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nut- 
tall),  i,  482. 

Home,  Thomaa  Hartwell,  D.D.,  a minister  of 
the  Cburcfi  of  England,  was  bom  in  London,  OcL  20, 
1780.  He  was  a scholar  at  Christ's  Hospital,  but  did 
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not  attend  the  university.  He  was  a barrister’s  clerk 
for  many  years ; was  ordained  in  1819,  and  did  parochial 
duty  in  I/rndon,  chiefly  at  St.  James’s  Church,  West- 
moreland Street,  Marylebone;  held  an  important  litcr- 
arv  appointment  in  the  British  Museum  for  a long  time ; 
and  in  1833  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed 
him  to  his  city  rectory,  a position  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Jan.  27,  1862.  Dr.  Home  was  an 
author  and  editor  of  considerable  celebrity.  Among 
his  works  may  bo  mentioned,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures , by  which  he  is 
chiefly  known  (sec  Introductions)  :—A  Compendium 
of  the  Admiralty  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty: — An  Illustrated  Record  of  Important 
Events  (in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Gillies  and  professor 
Shakespeare)  '.—Deism  Refuted:— Willis's  Itinerary: — 
Jewish  ami  Christian  Privileges  Compared  .‘—Potts's 
Law  Dictionary : — Murphy's  A rabian  A ntiquities  of 
Spain : — Crosby's  Gazetteer: — Van  fcenween's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Dutch  Law.  For  other  ecclesiastical  and 
Scriptural  works  see  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  8.  v.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1862,  p. 74 1. 

Homemann,  Claudius  Frkks  von,  a Danish  the- 
ologian, born  in  1751,  was  in  1801  professor  of  theology 
at  Copenhagen,  and  died  in  1830.  Ho  wrote,  Specimen 
Exercitalionum  Crit.  in  Version.  L. XX  Interpr.  ex  Phi- 
lone  (i-iii,  Gottingen,  1773-78) : — Observations  ad  II- 
lustrationem  Doctrime  de  Canone  Vet.  Test,  ex  Philone 
(Copenhagen,  1775):  — Sylloge  I^ctionum  Variorum 
LXX  (1773) : — Observationes  de  Harmonics  Linguarum 
Orientalium,  Ebraicce,  Chaldaicas , Syriacat  et  Arabicas 
(1826-20): — Scripta  Genuina  Grcec.  Pat  rum  Apostoli- 
cor.,  Greece  et  Latine,  Edidit  (1828,2  vols.).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  51,  77,  882 ; FUrst,  BibL  Jud. 
i,  407  sq.  (B.  I’.) 

Horner,  James,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Ireland,  lie  was  Dr.  McDowel's  col- 
league in  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  ordained  co-pastor  in 
1791,  and  died  in  January,  18-13.  lie  was  intrusted  by 
the  synod  of  Ulster  with  the  management  of  much  of 
its  public  business,  “ and  was  remarkable  for  his  tact 
and  shrewdness.”  He  was  one  of  the  first  missionary 
agents  of  the  synod,  and  was  also  appointed  by  it  on 
the  committee  for  the  preparation  of  a code  of  disci- 
pline. Sec  Reid,  Ilist.  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland. 

Horning,  Friedrich  Theodor,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1809  in  Alsace.  In 
1835  he  was  pastor  at  Grafenstadcn,  in  1845  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  died  there  in  1882,  president  of  the  consistory. 
Homing  was  a strict  Lutheran,  and  founded,  in  1849, 
the  Lutheran  Missionary  Society.  He  wrote,  Ecunge- 
lisch  - lutherische  Kirche: — and  with  Rittclmever  he 
published, in  1863,  Gesangbuch  fur  Christen  Augsburger 
Confession.  He  also  edited  Kirchenblatt  fur  die  Kirche 
Augsburger  Confession.  See  Lichtcnbcrger,  Encyclop. 
des  Sciences  Religieusts,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Horror,  a passion  excited  by  an  object  which 
causes  a high  degree  of  fear  and  detestation.  It  is  a 
compound  of  wonder  and  fear.  Sometimes  it  has  a 
mixture  of  pleasure,  from  which,  if  predominant,  it  is 
denominated  a pleasing  horror.  Such  a horror  seizes 
us  at  the  view  of  vast  and  hanging  precipices,  a tem- 
pestuous ocean,  or  wild  and  solitary  places.  This  pas- 
sion is  the  original  of  superstition,  as  a wise  and  well- 
tempered  awe  is  of  religion.  Horror  and  terror  seem 
almost  to  be  synonymous;  but  the  former  refers  more 
to  what  disgusts,  the  latter  to  that  which  alarms  us. 

Horse-sacrifice,  a ceremony  celebrated  by  vari- 
ous ancient  nations,  in  which  a horse  was  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  a deity,  usually  the  sun.  The  MassageRc,  a 
great  and  powerful  nation,  whose  territories  extended 
beyond  the  Araxea  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  East, 
sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun.  The  practice  prevailed  in 
Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  may  have  been  anterior 
to  that  sovereign.  Horses  were  sacrificed  to  Neptune 
and  the  deities  of  the  rivers,  being  precipitated  into  the 


sea  or  into  the  rivers.  The  Lacedaemonians  sacrificed  a 
horse  to  the  winds,  which,  by  their  force,  carried  the  ash- 
es of  the  victim  to  a distance.  Among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans a horse  was  sacrificed  annually  to  Mars  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  the  month  of  October.  The  blood 
that  dropped  from  the  tail  of  the  October  horse,  as  it 
was  called,  was  carefully  preserved  by  the  vestal  vir- 
gins in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  at  the  Palilia  or  shepherd  festival.  In  the  Rig 
Veda  are  two  hymns  in  honor  of  the  horse-sacrifice, 
called  Aswamedha,  which  describe  the  horse  as  “ bathed, 
and  decorated  with  rich  trappings,  the  variously-col- 
ored goat  going  before  him."  Tbo  horse  is  led  three 
times  round  the  sacrificial  fire;  he  is  then  bouud  to  a 
post  and  slaughtered  with  an  ax ; and  the  flesh  is  roasted 
on  a spit,  boiled,  made  into  balls,  and  eateu ; and  finally 
“The  horse  proceeds  to  that  assembly  which  is  most 
excellent;  to  the  presence  of  his  father  and  his  mother 
(heaven  and  earth).  Go,  horse,  to-day,  rejoicing  to  the 
gods,  that  (the  sacrifice)  may  yield  blessings  to  the 
donor."  The  horse-sacrifice  at  this  day  is  one  of  the 
great  annual  ceremonies  of  the  Ilindfls. 

Horsley,  John,  an  eminent  English  clergyman  and 
antiquary,  was  bom  in  1685,  at  Mid-Lothian,  and  was 
pastor  of  a dissenting  congregation  at  Morpeth.  He 
died  in  December,  1731.  He  wrote  Roman  Antiquities 
of  Britain  (published  posthumously,  1732).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Horst,  Georg  Conrad,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  June  26,  1767,  and  died  Jan.  26, 
1832,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Die  Visionen  Haba- 
kuks  (Gotha,  1798) : — Theurgie  (Mavenco,  1820) : — Das 
heilige  Abendmahl  ( lS\b):—Ddmonomagie  (1818, 2 vols.) : 
— Mysteriosophie  (1816,  2 vols.) : — Siona  (4th  cd.  1833, 
2 vols.) : — Eusebia  (2d  ed.  1822).  Sec  Winer,  Ilandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  229,  428, 458,  599;  ii,  76,  229,  332,  359, 
377 ; Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  588 ; FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i, 
408.  (B.  P.) 

Horton,  William,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  14, 
1804.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1824 ; from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1827 ; was  ordained 
deacon  in  November  of  that  year,  and  presbyter  Oct. 
15,  1830.  He  was  pastor  at  St,  Paul's  Church,  Wind- 
sor, VL;  in  1335  of  Trinity  Church,  Saco,  Me.;  at  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  Dover,  N.  II.  (1839-47) ; at  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Brookline,  Mass.  (1849) ; at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Newburyport  (1853).  He  died  there,  Oct.  29, 1863.  See 
Trien.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol.  Sem.  1870,  p.  76;  A mer. 
Quar.  Church  Rev.  1864,  p.  669. 

Hosah.  For  this  place  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  (Tent 
Work,  ii,  337)  the  present  'Ozziyeh,  meaning  apparently 
(see  Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  51)  el-Ezziyah, 
laid  down  at  six  and  three  quarter  miles  south-east  of 
Tyre,  and  described  (ibid.  p.  48)  as  “a  village  built  of 
stone,  containing  seventy  Druses ; situated  on  a ridge, 
with  two  cisterns.  There  arc  two  caves  to  the  north 
of  it,"  The  identificat  ion  is  not  noted  by  Saunders. 

Hoschke,  Reuben  hak-Kohen,  a Jewish  rabbi  of 
Prague,  who  died  in  1673,  is  the  author  of,  iJlpb’' 
’’SS'liO,  a kind  of  midra3hic  collectancum  (Prague, 
1660) bvian  ijaiiO  aipb’’,  a cabalistic  midrash 
on  the  Pentateuch,  with  extracts  from  Mechilta,  I’esik- 
ta,  Zohar,  etc.  (Wilmersdorf,  1681).  This  latter  work, 
without  any  value,  must  l>e  distinguished  from  the  fa- 
mous midrashic  work  entitled  Yulkul  Shimeoni.  Sec 
Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  412  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Hoamann,  Gustav  Christoph,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  May  16,  1695.  He  stud- 
ied at  Leipsic  and  Kiel,  was  deacon  in  1721,  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Kiel  in  1730.  In  1734  he  was 
appointed  first  court-preacher,  in  1749  general  super- 
intendent, and  died  July  10,  1766.  He  wrote,  Disp. 
Exeget.  ad  GaL  iii,  19  (Kiel,  1720) : — llypotyposis  Chro- 
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nologia  Sacra  ( Hamburg,  1727 ) : — Annotations  ad 
Hypotyposin  Chronologic*  Sacra  (1729):  — De  Resur- 
rect ione  M ortuorum  a Christo  Demonstrata  Luc.  it,  87, 
88: — De  Baptismo  Apostolorum  hoc  de  Mysterio  Sen- 
tent  iam  Evolvens  (1732) : — Principia  Theologia  Com- 
parative (eod.) : — Chronologia  Sacra  I.ibrorum  V.  Test. 
Obsercationibus  Exegeticis  Illustrata  (1784): — Exerci- 
tationum  Exegeticarum  ad  SS.  Etangelia  Fasciculi  III 
(1746  - 50) : — Chronologia  Jeremia,  Ezechidis,  Ilagga, 
Zacharies,  Esra  et  Sehemia  (1751) : — Historia  Samue- 
lis,  Sauli  et  Davidis  (1752) : — Disquisitio  de  /Era  Seieu- 
cidarum  et  Regum  Syria  Successione  (eod.): — Semicen- 
tutiit  Obserrationum  Sacrarum  (1753).  See  Moser, 
JetztUbende  Theologen;  Winer,  Hatulbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i, 
901 ; J ocher,  A llgemeines  G eleh rten- Lexikon,  s.v.  (B.  I*.) 

Hospitium,  a place  sometimes  attached  to  monas- 
teries in  former  times,  with  the  view  of  affording  tem- 
porary relief  to  travellers,  and  in  which  a certain  num- 
ber of  the  poor  were  relieved  by  a daily  alms.  It  was 
also  called  a Xenodochium. 

Hossein,  the  second  son  of  Ali  and  Fatima,  and 
the  third  of  the  twelve  Imams,  was  bom  A.D.  625.  He 
endeavored  to  dissuade  his  brother  Ilassan  (q.  v.)  from 
resigning  the  caliphate  in  favor  of  Moawivab,  but  on 
finding  his  remonstrances  unavailing,  he  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  support  of  the  new  caliph,  and  even  served 
in  his  army  when  the  Saracens  first  attacked  Constan- 
tinople. On  the  death  of  Moawiyah,  in  679,  his  son 
Yezid  succeeded,  but  Ilossein  contested  the  caliphate 
with  him,  having  been  deceived  by  the  promise  of  pow- 
erful support  from  the  professed  adherents  of  the  house 
of  AIL  Overpowered  by  numbers,  and  deserted  by 
many  of  his  followers,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of 
Yezid’a  soldiers,  on  the  10th  of  the  Mohammedan  month 
Mohanem,  A.I).  680.  A splendid  mosque  was  erected 
over  the  place  of  his  burial.  The  place,  which  was 
named  Meshed  Hossein  (the  place  of  Ilossein's  mar- 
tyrdom), is  a favorite  resort  of  pilgrims  to  this  day. 

Hosseiu’s  Martyrdom,  Anniversary  of,  a re- 
ligious solemnity  observed  both  in  Persia  and  India 
with  extraordinary  splendor.  It  lasts  for  ten  days, 
during  which  the  Shiites  keep  up  continual  mourning 
for  the  martyr’s  fate,  giving  themselves  np  to  sighs  and 
groans,  fastings  and  tears.  They  abstain  from  shaving 
their  heads,  from  bathing,  and  even  from  changing 
their  clothes.  The  observances  consist  of  a series  of 
representations  of  the  successive  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Hossein,  from  the  date  of  his  flight  from  Medina  to  his 
martyrdom  on  the  plains  of  Kcrbola;  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  each  day  is  preceded  by  the  reading  in  a plain- 
tive tone  a portion  of  the  history  of  ilossein. 

Hostia,  an  animal  among  the  ancient  Romans 
which  was  destined  for  sacrifice.  Sometimes  the  whole 
victim  was  consumed  upon  the  altar,  and  at  other  times 
only  the  legs  and  intestines  were  burned.  It  was  the 
smoke  ascending  from  the  sacrifice  that  was  considered 
pleasing  to  the  gods,  hence  the  more  numerous  the  ani- 
mals the  more  pleasing  the  sacrifice.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  reason  for  offering  a hecatomb.  The  animal 
selected  for  sacrifice  must  be  free  from  all  blemishes  and 
diseases.  If  it  was  of  the  larger  sort  of  beasts  the 
horns  were  marked  with  gold : if  of  the  smaller  sort  it 
wns  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree  which  the 
deity  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  designed  was  thought 
most  to  delight  in. 

Hotchkiss,  Vbuwa  R.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Spaffbrd,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  5, 1815, 
and  graduated  from  Madison  University  in  1838.  His 
pastorates  were  in  Poultney,  Vt.  (1839) ; Rochester,  N.Y.; 
Buffalo  (1849-54),  also,  subsequently,  from  1865  until  his 
death,  and  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  From  1854  to  1865  he 
was  a professor  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
Dr.  Hotchkiss  ranked  very  high  as  a scholar  and  an 
able  preacher,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
men  in  his  denomination.  He  died  in  Buffalo,  Jan.  4. 
1882.  (J.  C.  8.) 


Hnthnm,  William  de,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
bom  in  England,  but  educated  at  Paris.  In  1280  he 
became  a Dominican  friar,  and  was  twice  provincial  of 
that  order  in  England.  He  was  appointed  to  the  sec 
of  Dublin,  Dec.  8,  1297;  consecrated  at  Rome  in  1298 
by  the  pope,  and  died  on  his  return,  at  Dijon,  Aug.  27 
of  the  same  year.  See  D’ Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A rch- 
bishops  of  Dublin,  p.  110. 

Houghton,  Daniel  Clat,  D.D„  a Presbyterian 
minister  (N.  S.),  was  bom  at  Lvnlon,  Vt-,  in  1814.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1840,  subse- 
quently taught  a few  years  in  Western  New  York,  and 
then  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Genesee  Col- 
lege, in  Lima,  N.  Y. ; was  for  some  years  professor  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  the  college,  and  at 
the  same  time  acted  as  financial  agent.  In  1853  he 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  1854  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  Genesee  Evangelist.  He  died  July 
8, 1860.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A Imanac,  1861,  p.  160. 

House  of  Exposition.  See  Bkth-H  ammidkash. 

House  of  Judgment.  See  Beth-Dix. 

House  of  Reading.  See  Beth-Hammikra. 

House  of  the  Living.  See  Beth-Haim. 

House,  Erwin,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 

| was  bom  at  Worthington,  O.,  Feb.  17,  1824.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  graduated  at  Wood- 
ward College,  Cincinnati,  in  1846;  received  license  to 
preach  in  1849,  and  in  1865  entered  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
ference, of  which  he  continued  a member  till  his  death, 
May  20,  1875.  Mr.  House  commenced  contributing  to 
the  press  as  early  as  1837 ; in  1847  was  employed  as  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository,  and  from  March, 
1851,  to  December,  1852,  had  sole  editorial  charge  of 
the  magazine.  He  published,  Sketches  for  the  Young 
i (1847): — The  Missionary  in  Many  Lands: — The  Homi- 
list:— Scripture  Cabinet: — The  Sunday-school  Hand- 
. book.  He  was  a hearty  advocate  of  temperance.  As  a 
; speaker  to  children  he  had  very  few  equals.  See  Min- 
utes of  Armuul  Cotferences,  1875,  p.  115;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  a.  v. 

Hoven,  Jan  Daniel  van,  a Dutch  theologian,  was 
bom  Aug.  20,  1705,  at  Hauau.  He  studied  at  Mar- 
burg and  Utrecht,  was  in  1728  professor  at  Lingen,  in 
Westphalia,  iu  1739  member  of  consistory,  in  1758  pro- 
fessor at  Campen,  and  died  in  1793.  He  wrote,  Speci- 
men Historia  Analytic « (Lingen,  1732;  Amsterdam, 
1734): — Historia  EccUsiastica  Pragmatka  Specimen 
. i-iii  (1747-62): — Disp.de  Vera  dilate  Legationis  Athe- 
' nagora  pro  Christiunis  (1752): — A ntiguitates  Evangeli- 
ca  (1758): — A ntiguitates  Romance  (1759): — De  Vera 
• dilate,  Dignitate  et  Patria  Minucii  Ft  lids  (1762),  etc. 
See  Meusel,  Gelehrtes  Deutschland ; Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  609,  884,  910;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hovey,  Edmund  Otis,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  East  Hanover,  N.  H.,  July  15,  1801. 
At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  liegan  his  preparation 
i for  preaching  the  gospel. at  Thetford  Academy;  in  1828 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  1831  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Newburyport  the  same  year,  and  sent 
as  a missionary  to  Wabash,  la.  His  great  work  was  in 
founding  and  building  up  Wabash  College,  Crawfords- 
J ville,  Ind.,  of  which,  in  1834,  he  was  appointed  financial 
, agent  and  professor  of  rhetoric.  Subsequently  he  was 
[ made  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology, 
j He  was  also  treasurer  and  librarian.  He  died  there, 
March  10, 1877.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Evangelist,  March  29, 1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Howard,  BezaleeL  D.D.,  a Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1753.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1781 ; immediately 
engaged  in  teaching  at  llingham,and  at  the  same  time 
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pursued  a course  of  theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Gay.  He  preached  hia  first  sermon  in  1783 ; was  ap- 
pointed to  a tutorship  at  Cambridge,  and  during  this 
time  filled  vacant  pulpits  in  the  neighborhood  on  the 
Sabbath.  He  accepted  a call  to  the  First  Church  in 
Springfield  in  November,  1784,  and  was  ordained  April 
27,  1785.  He  resigned  this  charge  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  Jan.  25,  1809.  In  1819  he  became  pastor  of  a 
<fcew  Unitarian  Church  in  the  first  parish  of  Springfield. 
He  remained  there  until  his  death,  Jan.  23, 1837.  See 
Sprague,  Armais  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  181. 

Howard,  Leland,  A.M.,  a leading  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Jamaica,  Windham  Co.,  Vt,  Oct.  13, 
1793.  He  was  converted  about  1810,  and  commenced 
to  preach  in  1812.  He  was  a “bom  preacher,"  but 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Joshua  Brad- 
ley, of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Windsor,  for  one  year,  and 
then  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
James  M.  Winchell,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  He  was  ordained  pastor  in  Windsor,  Vt., 
Nov.  16, 1817,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  and  then 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  five  years, 
when  he  returned  to  his  former  pastorate  in  Windsor, 
Vt,  and  had  charge  five  years.  His  other  pastorates 
were  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
Fifth  Street  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and, 
in  1852,  he  went  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  was  pastor  ten 
years.  He  died  there,  May  5, 1870.  He  was  chaplain 
of  the  House,  in  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  in  1831,  and 
of  the  Senate  in  1861.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Howard,  Leonard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  rector  of  St  George’s,  Southwark,  London.  He 
died  in  1767,  leaving  a number  of  Sermons  (1736-61), 
and  a collection  of  Letters  and  State  Pajters  (1753-56). 
Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors , s.  v. 

Howard,  Robert,  an  Irish  Catholic  prelate,  was 
born  in  1661,  became  bishop  of  Killala  in  1726,  of  El- 
phin  in  1729,  and  died  about  1740.  He  published  some 
Sermons  (1738).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Howard,  Roger  0.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  employed,  in  1857,  as  a teacher  in  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  and  remained  there  until  1859,  when  he  be- 
came rector  of  St  Stephen’s  Church,  Portland.  In 
1861  he  removed  to  Vermont;  in  1862  became  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Rutland;  in  1867  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Woodstock;  in  1870  president  of  Norwich  Uni- 
versity, and  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Northfield ; in 
1872  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the 
Reconciliation,  Webster,  Mass. ; in  1879  he  removed  to 
Greenfield,  where  he  died,  April  16, 1880,  aged  seventy- 
two  years.  See  Whittaker,  Almanac  and  Directory, 
1881,  p.  173. 

Howard,  Solomon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  Nov.  14, 1811.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1828,  graduated  from  Augusta  College, 
Kv\,  in  1833,  and  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1835. 
After  eight  years  of  successful  work  in  the  pastorate, 
he  was  for  two  years  principal  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  From  1845  to  1852  he  was  in  educational 
work  in  Springfield,  O.  In  1852  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  where  he  re- 
mained for  twenty  years.  He  died  Aug.  11,  1878,  at 
San  Jose,  Cal.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1856.  He  was  emphatically  an  educator, 
and  many  a poor  young  man  will  remember  his  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  his  struggles  for  an  education.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1873. 

Howard,  William  D.,  D.I).,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  28, 1814.  He 
was  among  the  early  graduates  of  Lafayette  College, 
and  in  1833  became  a student  of  theology  with  Dr. 
William  Neill.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837,  nnd 
the  next  year  ordained  pastor  of  the  Frankford  Church, 
now  in  the  bounds  of  Philadelphia.  In  1849  he  re- 
moved to  Pittsburgh,  to  take  charge  of  the  Second 


Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  continued  to  labor 
faithfully  until  his  death,  Sept.  22, 1876.  He  published 
occasional  Sermons.  Sec  Presbyterian,  Sept.  30,  1876. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Howe,  George,  D.D.,  a distinguished  minister  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  1802. 
In  1833  he  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  a pro- 
fessor in  the  theological  seminary  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  subsequently  became  president  of  that  institution, 
which  position  he  retained  until  his  sudden  death,  April 
15, 1883.  For  half  a century  his  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  great  work  of  training  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry, and  though  dead  he  yet  speaks  through  the  liv- 
ing lips  of  hundreds  who  went  out  from  this  school  of 
the  prophets.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  April  19,  1883. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Howe,  Obadiah,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  vicar  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  lie  died  in  1682, 
leaving  The  Umversalist  Examined  and  Criticised 
(1648) : — Sermons  (1664).  Sec  Allibone,  Did . of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A Uthors,  a.  v. 

Howell,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Naugamarch,  Brecknockshire,  educated  a fellow  of  Je- 
sus College,  Oxford,  was  made  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1636,  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1644,  and  died  in  1646.  He 
was  a meek  man  and  a most  excellent  preacher.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  615. 

Howley,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  son 
of  William  Howley,  D.D.,  was  born  Feb.  12,  1765.  In 
his  youth  he  attended  the  Winchester  School,  from 
which  he  went  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  obtaining 
a fellowship  at  New  College.  In  1794  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  Winchester  College;  in  1809  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  divinity;  ami  in  September,  1813, 
succeeded  Dr.  Randolph  as  bishop  of  London.  On  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  in  1828,  he  l>ecame  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  lie  died  Feb.  11, 1848.  Besides 
being  president  of  many  charitable  institutions,  he  was 
a fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  n member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Sec  Amer.Quar. 
Church  Rev.  1848,  p.  149. 

Howman,  John,  an  English  Catholic  divine,  was 
born  at  Feckenham,  Worcestershire,  about  1516,  of  poor 
parentage.  He  was  educated  by  the  Benedictines  of 
Evesham,  and  afterwards  at  Gloucester  College,  Oxford ; 
became  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  afterwards 
to  Bonner,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  Reformation  in 
England.  In  1549  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
but  was  released  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  who  made 
him  dean  of  Westminster.  Elizabeth  offered  him  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  on  condition  of  becoming  a 
Protestant,  but  he  refused,  and  was  again  imprisoned  in 
1560.  Being  released  in  1563,  lie  finally  retired  to  the 
isle  of  Ely,  and  died  at  Wisbcach  in  1585,  leaving  an 
account  of  his  Conference  with  Jane  Grey  (Lond.  1554, 
1626),  besides  some  Stnncms  and  a few  controversial 
pieces. 

Hoyer,  Franz  Hkinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  Holstein,  July  20, 1689.  He 
studied  at  Helmstiidt  and  Giessen,  was  in  1665  third 
preacher  at  Nordcn,  East  Frisia,  in  1683  pastor  priraa- 
rius,  and  died  May  20,  1699,  leaving  De  Vsu  Ix>yices  in 
Theoloyia  (Giessen,  1660):  — De  Usu  Metaphysical  in 
Theologia  (eod.)  : — De  1'rincipio  Theoloyia  (eod.) : — 
De  Deo  (eod.) : — De  Quastioue  Ubinam  Ecclesia  l.utheri 
Euerit  ante  Lutherum  (166-1),  besides  writing  numerous 
ascetical  works.  See  Jocher,  AUyemeincs  Gelehrten- 
Ijexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hoyt,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Gilmanton,  Belknap  Co.,  N.  H.,  Feb.  27,  1793. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  did  not  en- 
ter college  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  was  licensed 
by  Albany  Presbytery  in  1823,  ami  ordained  by  the 
same  presbytery  in  1826.  He  first  labored  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,as  a city  missionary,  and  on  his  removal  to  South 
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Carolina  became  pastor  of  the  Beech  Island  Church. 
His  next  pastorate  was  in  Washington,  Ga.,  and  his 
third  and  last  was  in  Athens,  where  he  labored  with 
much  zeal  and  efficiency  for  nearly  thirty-six  years. 
He  died  July  12,  1866.  See  Wilson,  /'read.  Hitt,  Al- 
manac, 1867,  p.  437. 

Hoyt,  Ova  Phelps,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  New  Haven,  Vu,  May  26, 1800.  He 
graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1821,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1824.  Soon  after 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remaiued  until  1830,  then 
took  the  agency  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  resided  in  Utica.  While  there  he  was 
editor  of  the  Western  Recorder  for  a year  and  a half. 
He  was  stated  supply  at  Cambridge  in  1835;  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  in  1839;  at  Kalamazoo,  in  1840;  district 
secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  in  1852;  supply  at  Elkhart,  la.,  in 
I860;  and  from  1863  resided  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  un- 
til his  death,  Feb.  11,  1866.  See  Wilson,  I'resb.  Hist. 
Almanac,  1867,  p.  299. 

Hreidmar,  in  Norse  mythology.  When  the  Asas 
journeyed  through  the  world,  Odin,  Hitner,  and  Loke 
came  to  a river  with  a waterfall.  There  they  found  a 
viper,  devouring  a salmon.  Loke  killed  the  viper,  and 
it  was  brought  to  the  village,  where  they  sought  a 
night's  lodging  of  the  rustic  Hreidmar,  who  was  a pow- 
erful sorcerer.  Hardly  had  he  seen  the  viper,  when  he 
called  his  two  sons,  Tofncr  and  Reigen,  and  told  them 
that  the  strangers  had  killed  Otter  (viper),  their  broth- 
er. Hreidmar  immediately  went  to  the  Asas,  who 
promised  to  pay  him  as  much  money  in  reparation  as 
he  desired.  The  sorcerer  tore  off  the  skin  from  the 
killed  viper,  and  ordered  it  to  be  filled  with  red  gold. 
Odin  sent  Loke  into  the  land  of  the  black  elves  to  seek 
gold.  There  he  found  the  dwarf  Andwari,  who  gave 
him  all  the  money  he  had  in  his  possession.  But  the 
elf  still  had  a small  ring  on  his  hand,  which  Loke  or- 
dered him  to  deliver  with  the  gold.  Andwari  obeyed, 
saying,  “ The  ring  will  be  the  death  of  its  possessor.” 
The  hide  was  filled,  and  the  ring  laid  on  top,  and  thus 
the  Asas  were  free  from  all  debt.  Hreidmar’s  sons 
wanted  a share  of  the  gold,  but  he  refused  them.  They 
consulted  with  each  other  and  slew  their  father.  Now 
Reigen  thought  he  might  take  one  half,  but  Tofnir  for- 
bid him,  ordering  him  to  go  off,  or  the  same  fate  should 
befall  him  which  came  upon  his  father.  Reigen  fled 
to  king  Hialfrek,  and  became  his  smith.  Tofnir  changed 
himself  into  a snake,  and  guarded  the  gold.  The  smith 
found  an  avenger  in  Sigurd.  He  told  the  latter  where 
Tofnir  was.  Sigurd  dug  a ditch  near  by  where  Tofnir 
was  accustomed  to  get  water,  and  waited  there  for  him, 
and  finally  slew  him.  Sigurd  then  went  to  Reigen 
and  killed  him.  Next  he  rode  to  Tofnir’s  dwelling, 
and  took  all  the  gold  along  with  him.  Sigurd  then 
came  to  the  Ilinderalps;  there  he  found  a beautiful 
woman,  who  called  herself  Hildur,  but  whose  real  name 
was  Brvnhildur.  He  married  her  and  rode  to  king 
Giuki,  who  had  two  sons,  Gunnar  and  Hogni,  and  one 
daughter,  Gudniu;  the  latter  he  married,  and  entirely 
forgot  Hildur.  She  incited  Gunnar  and  Hdgni  to  mur- 
der Sigurd;  but  they,  being  bound  together  by  an  oath, 
could  not  become  traitors  to  him;  so  the  third  broth- 
er, Guitorm,  killed  him  while  asleep,  with  a sword. 
King  Atli,  the  brother  of  Brvnhildur,  married  Gudrun, 
the  widow  of  Sigurd.  He  invited  Gunnar  and  Hdgni, 
but  was  anxious  for  their  money.  They  hid  it,  where- 
upon he  made  war  upon  them,  caught  them,  and  killed 
both.  Shortly  after,  Gudrun,  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
her  brothers,  killed  two  of  Atli’s  children,  and  gave  the 
king  some  nectar  to  drink  from  the  skulls  of  his  own 
children.  Thus  eventually  the  whole  generation  of 
Niflungar  was  annihilated. 

Hrugner,  in  Norse  mythology.  Thor,  the  mighti- 
est of  the  Asas,  had  gone  on  a journey  to  kill  magicians 


and  giants.  Odin  rode  on  his  wonderful  horse  Sleipner 
to  Jotunhcim,  and  thus  came  to  the  mightiest  and  most 
frightful  of  giants,  Hrugner.  Odin  began  to  boast  of 
his  horse,  and  Hrugner,  to  punish  him,  pursued  him  on 
his  own  horse,  Guldfaxi.  Odin,  however,  had  such  a 
start  of  Hrugner  that  the  latter  could  not  overtake  him, 
although  he  followed  him  to  the  walls  of  Asgard.  Here 
the  gods  invited  him  to  their  drinking-bout,  which  in- 
vitation he  accepted.  He  became  drunk,  and  began  to 
tell  what  wondrous  things  he  intended  to  do.  The 
Asas.  tired  of  his  boasting,  mentioned  Thor’s  name,  and 
suddenly  the  mighty  hero  appeared,  raised  his  frightful 
midlner,  and  inquired  who  had  invited  the  boasting 
giant.  Hrugner  argued  with  Thor  that  it  would  be 
small  honor  to  him  to  kill  him  unarmed,  and  challenged 
Thor  to  a duel  on  the  boundary'  of  Griotunagarder. 
This  Thor  accepted.  The  giants  in  Jotunhcim  now 
made  a monstrous  man  of  clay,  and  not  finding  a heart 
strong  enough,  they  took  out  that  of  a horse,  and  called 
him  Mokkurkalfi.  Hrugner  also  armed  himself.  His 
head,  heart,  and  club  were  all  of  stone.  Thus  armed, 
he  waited  for  Thor.  Thor  came  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  threw  his  hammer  at  the  giant.  The 
latter  threw  his  club  at  Thor.  The  two  frightful  weap- 
ons struck  each  other  in  the  air.  The  stone  club  burst, 
a part  falling  on  the  earth,  the  other  striking  Thor  on 
his  head  and  stunning  him.  The  hammer  of  Thor 
shattered  the  head  of  Hrugner  so  that  he  fell,  his  mon- 
strous foot  resting  on  Thor’s  neck.  The  huge  man  of 
clay  fell  at  Thialti’s  hand.  None  of  the  Asas  could  re- 
move Hrugner’s  foot  from  Thor’s  neck  until  Magni,  a 
son  of  Thor,  came  and  lifted  off  the  foot  without  any 
exertion.  Thor  presented  him  with  the  giant’s  horse, 
Guldfaxi. 

Hu,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Celts,  was  the  supreme 
god  in  Britain.  He  seems  to  have  been  thought  very 
noble,  for  the  attributes  given  him  point  to  a being  such 
1 as  can  be  represented  only  by  a pure  religion.  The 
Celts  have  a myth  that,  at  the  flood,  he  pulled  the 
monster  who  caused  the  flood  out  of  the  water,  and  thus 
dried  the  earth. 

Hubbard.  Bela,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  Aug.  27,  1739. 
In  1758  be  graduated  from  Yale  College,  and  afterwards 
studied  theology  at  King's  College,  New  York  city.  On 
Feb.  5, 1764,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  King's  Chap- 
el, London,  and  presbyter  in  St.  James's  Church  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  mouth.  Returning  to  America,  he 
officiated  at  Guilford  and  Killingworth  until  1767.  when 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
appointed  him  missionary  to  New  Haven  and  West  Ha- 
ven, Conn.  Between  these  places  he  divided  his  labors 
equally  until  the  Revolution;  after  that,  until  1791,  he 
gave  only  one  fourth  of  his  time  to  West  Haven,  and 
from  that  time  onward  his  services  were  confined  almost 
entirely  to  New  Haven.  Although  a royalist  during 
the  Revolution,  l;e  exercised  so  much  discretion  that  he 
was  not  seriously  embarrassed  in  performing  his  duties, 
j Until  peace  was  declared,  in  1783,  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive a salary’  of  X60  yearly  from  the  society  which 
employed  him,  but  after  that  time  he  became  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  parishes.  Rev.  Henry  Whitlock 
became  his  assistant  minister  in  1811 — Trinity  Church 
being  the  name  of  his  parish.  Dr.  Hubbard  died  in 
New  Haven,  Dec.  6,  1812.  He  was  not  considered  a 
brilliant  man,  but  was  distinguished  for  sound  judgment. 
His  style  of  preaching,  though  not  animated,  was  earn- 
est. Sec  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A tner.  Pulpit , v,  234. 

Hubbard,  Benjamin  H.,  D.D.,  a minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  1811. 
He  was  converted  in  early  youth,  licensed  to  preach  in 
1835,  and  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  Memphis  Con- 
ference. His  appointments  were,  llatchie  Circuit,  Gal- 
latin and  Cairo,  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Columbia,  Tenn.; 
Trenton,  Jackson,  Somerville,  and  Athens,  Ala.  At  the 
last-mentioned  place  he  was  connected  with  the  Ten- 
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nessec  Conference  Female  Institute  as  president  till 
1852,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  in 
connection  with  the  Jackson  Female  Institute,  where 
he  died,  May  2, 1853.  He  was  a fine  scholar  and  excel- 
lent preacher.  See  Minute*  of  A nnual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1853,  p.  4G2. 

Hubbard,  Isaac  G.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  F.piscopal 
clergyman,  for  many  years  was  rector  of  the  church  in 
Manchester  (St.  Michael’s),  Conn.,  until  I860,  when  he 
removed  to  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  subsequently  became 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  that  town.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  March  30,  1879,  he  had  in  charge  Union 
Church,  West  Claremont.  Sec  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac , 
1880,  p.  171. 

Huber,  Fortunatus,  general  definitor  of  the  order 
of  the  Franciscans  and  provincial  in  Bavaria,  who  died 
at  Munich,  Feb.  12, 1700,  is  the  author  of,  Menologium 
Franciscanum  (Munich,  1GD8,  2 vols.  fol.) : — Chronicon 
Triplex  Trium  Ordinum  S.  Francisci  per  Germaniam. 
Sec  Winer,  IJandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  718;  Jbcher, 
Allgemeines  Gtleh  rten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Huber,  Johann  Nepomuk,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian  and  philosopher  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug. 
18, 1830,  at  Munich,  where  he  also  studied  theology  and 
philosophy.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  professor  in  ex- 
traordinary and  in  1864  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy 
and  pedagogics.  His  first  important  theological  work, 
Philosophic  der  Kirchenvdler  (Munich,  1859),  was  placed 
on  the  Index,  and  os  he  did  not  recant,  and  occasionally 
spoke  for  the  right  of  free  investigation,  the  ultramon- 
tane party  prevented  his  influence  among  the  students 
of  theology.  He  now  betook  himself  to  speak  and  to 
write  agaiust  ultramontanism.  The  famous  work  against 
infallibility,  Janus,  der  Papst  und  der  Concil  (Leipsic, 
1869),  Engl,  transl.  Janus,  the  Pope  and  the  Council 
(Boston,  18G9),  is  as  much  his  work  ns  that  of  Dollingcr. 
Under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  he  published,  from  18G9,  in 
the  .4  ugsburger  A llgemeine  Zeiluntj,  his  Romische  Brxefe 
torn  Concil.  Agaiust  Hergenrother’s  Antijanus,  he 
wrote  Das  Papstthum  und  der  Staal.  The  most  im- 
portant work  of  this  period  is  his  Darstellung  des  Jesui- 
tmordens  nach  sevter  Verfassung  und  Doctrin,  Wirksam- 
keit  u.  Geschichte  (Berlin,  1873).  He  also  defended  the 
principles  of  Christianity  against  materialism  and  the 
destructive  tendencies  related  to  it.  Thus  he  wrote  in 
1870  a criticism  on  Darwin’s  theory,  and  in  1875  against 
Hiickel,  in  his  Zur  Kritik  moderner  SchOpf ungslehrcn. 
The  A lie  und  Neue  GUtube  of  Strauss  found  in  him  a 
severe  philosophical  critic  in  1873,  ns  did  Hartmann  the 
philosopher,  Des  Unbewussten,  against  whom  he  wrote 
Die  religiose  Fraye  (1875),  ami  Der  Pessimismus  (187G). 
Huber  died  March  19,  1879,  at  Munich,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  Old  Catholics,  whose  most  gifted  leader 
he  was.  Besides  the  writings  already  mentioned,  he 
published,  Die  cartesischcn  lleweise  com  Dusein  Gottes 
(Augsburg,  1854) : — Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  (Munich, 
18G1).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  590:  Licbtenberger, 
Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v. ; Zicrngicbl,  Jo- 
hannes Huber  (Gotha,  1881).  (B.  P.) 

Hiibner,  Johannks,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  March  17, 1068,  at  Tyrgau,  Upper  Lu- 
sntia.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1G94  rector  at 
Merseburg,  in  1711  at  Hamburg,  and  died  May  21,1731. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Ziceimal  52  auser- 
lesrne  biblische  Ilistorim,  which  were  published  in  more 
than  one  hundred  editions,  and  were  translated  into 
other  languages.  This  biblical  history  is  also  largely 
used  in  German  parochial  and  Sabbath  schools.  (B.  P.) 

HUbscb,  Aiiraiiam,  a Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  in 
Hungary  in  1831.  He  studied  at  Prague,  where  he 
also  acted  for  some  time  as  rabbi  - preacher  of  the 
Meisel  synagogue.  In  1866  he  was  called  to  New 
York  by  the  congregation  Ahavath  - Chescd,  and  died 
in  October,  1884.  IlUbsch  is  known  as  the  author  of 
*'"TD  Slain  SS  n-bas  osn,  uc.  Die  funf  3Iegi- 
loth,  etc.  (Prague,  1866).  (B.  P.) 


Huddesford,  W illiah,  D.I).,  an  English  divine, 
who  died  in  1772,  was  principal  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  published  Catalogus  Liborum  Manuscriptorum 
Ftri  Clarissimi  Antonio  a I Vood  (1761).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Hueiteoquixqui,  in  Mexican  mythology,  was  the 
high-priest.  His  word  was  not  only  advisory,  but  de- 
cisive. He  also  crowned  the  king.  He  opened  the 
breast  of  the  sacrifice,  and  tore  out  its  heart. 

Hueitequilhuitl,  in  Mexican  religion,  was  one 
of  the  three  great  festivals,  celebrated  by  human  sacri- 
fices, in  honor  of  the  great  mother  of  the  earth,  CenteotL 
It  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  eighth  month. 

Hucmatsin,  a Mexican  sage,  lived  at  Tczcuco  in 
the  7th  century,  and  was  considered  a doctor  by  excel- 
lence of  that  Athens  of  the  New  World.  To  him  has 
been  attributed  the  composition  of  Teomaxtli  (the  di- 
vine book),  a sort  of  encyclopaedia,  which  gave  in- 
formation, it  is  said,  of  the  emigrations  of  the  race  of 
the  Aztecs  after  their  departure  from  the  borders  of 
Asia  until  their  arrival  upon  the  plateau  of  Anahuac, 
specifying  the  various  halts  which  the  invading  nation 
was  obliged  to  make  on  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Gibs. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  Teomaxtli  was  among  the 
Aztec  books  that  were  condemned  to  the  fire,  without 
being  examined,  by  the  bishop  of  Mexico,  Zumarraga. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  point  of  mythology  and  history, 
the  importance  of  these  hieroglyphic  collections  has 
been  exaggerated,  and  so  it  is  hardly  possible  now  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  literary  losses  which  Mexico 
suffered.  If  the  work  of  Hucmatsin  had  been  preserved 
to  our  time,  we  might  have  some  information  to  estab- 
lish the  real  signification  of  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics. 
When  we  remember  that  the  palace  of  Tezcuco  em- 
braced certain  departments  intended  only  for  the  doc- 
tors who  occupied  themselves  with  special  studies,  and 
recall  what  has  been  told  of  the  great  treasures  which 
were  stored  up  both  at  Mexico  and  at  Tezcuco,  and 
consecrated  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  office  of  Hucmatsin  to 
that  of  a simple  theorist,  who  developed  barbarian  tradi- 
tions and  fantastic  ideas.  This  learned  Aztec  seems  to 
have  derived  his  learning  from  close  observation.  See 
.Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Hughes,  John,  a Wesleyan  Methodist  minister, 
nephew  of  John  Thomas,  vicar  of  Caerleon,  Monmouth- 
shire, was  born  at  Brecon,  County  Brecon,  May  18, 1776. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  at  Brecon,  un- 
der the  care  of  Rev.  David  Griffiths.  Dr.  Coke  and 
other  distinguished  persons  received  their  education  at 
the  same  place  and  under  the  same  master.  In  1790 
Hughes  was  converted  under  n sermon  by  John  M‘Ker- 
sey,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Society,  llis  parents 
designed  hirn  for  the  Established  Church,  but  young 
Hughes  could  not  conscientiously  enter  its  ministry. 
In  1793  he  became  a resident  with  his  uncle  at  Caerleon. 
In  1796  he  was  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  the 
Cardiff  Circuit.  In  I860  he  and  Owen  Davies  were 
appointed  the  first  missionaries  in  North  Wales.  In 
1805  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Welsh  Mission  in 
Liverpool.  His  remaining  circuits  were,  Swansea, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  Northwich  and  Warrington,  Maccles- 
field, Newcastlc-under-Lync,  etc.  In  1832  he  became  a 
supernumerary  at  Knutsford,  Cheshire.  11c  died  May 
15,  1843.  Hughes  deliberately  declined  a life  of  ease 
and  honor,  and,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
chose  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  Methodist  ministry. 
From  this  course  he  never  swerved.  He  was  a most 
diligent  worker,  producing,  amid  the  pressing  duties  of 
his  itinerancy,  works  of  great  and  lasting  value.  In 
1803  he  published  a new  edition  of  the  Welsh  Hymn- 
Book;  he  translated  part  of  Dr.  Coke’s  Commentary  on 
the  Few  Testament  (1809);  while  at  Macclesfield,  1813, 
he  wrote  A Plea  for  Religious  Liberty , a reply  to  Joseph 
Cook’s  (“Civis”)  The  Danger  of  Schism,  pamphlets 
which  were  the  result  of  a controversy  respecting  the 
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Sunday-schools  originated  by  David  Simpson,  and  which 
were  liow  carried  on  by  the  Methodists ; Hora  Britan- 
nica,  or  Studies  in  Early  British  History  (Lond.  1818, 

2 vola.  8vo),  n work  which  received  the  encomiums  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Burgess,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  bishop 
of  St.  Davids,  of  Sharon  Turner,  iu  a letter  to  the  au- 
thor, of  Price,  of  David  M’Nicoll,  and  of  the  Eclectic 
Eerie tr.  It  embodied  the  results  of  many  years’  anti- 
quarian research,  and  is  a work  of  great  value.  Hughes 
also  wrote,  but  did  not  publish,  a work  entitled  Histor- 
ical Triads ; Consisting  of  Memorials  of  Remarkable 
Persons  and  Occurrencts  among  the  Cymry,  translated 
from  the  Welsh,  with  notes  and  illustrations.  The ! 
manuscript  has  beeu  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  j 
He  received  several  prizes,  premiums,  and  medals  from  J 
the  Cambrian  Society  for  his  literary  productions.  His  i 
last  work  was  the  Memoir  and  Remains  of  Futtell , , 
which  he  finished  in  1889.  See  Robert  Jackson,  Me- 
moir in  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine , March,  1847, 
p.  209  sc].;  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1843; 
WesL  Meth.  Magazine , Sept.  1834,  p.669;  Smith,  Hist, 
of  WesL  Methodism , ii,  859,  361,  393  sq. 

Hughes,  Obadiah.  D.D.,  an  English  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman,  descended  from  a distinguished  Puritan 
family,  was  bom  at  Canterbury  in  1695.  He  completed 
a liberal  education  in  Scotland.  He  was  first  assistant 
minister,  then  co-pastor  at  Maid  Lane,  Southwark,  and 
lecturer  at  Old  Jewry.  In  1721  he  married  the  sister 
of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  used  the  riches  she 
brought  him  in  doing  good.  lie  was  one  of  the  preach- 
ers at  Salters’  Hall  in  1734  against  popery.  He  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Samuel  Say,  in 
1743,  at  Westminster,  and  the  church  there  called  him 
to  succeed  Mr.  Say  in  the  pastorate.  He  suffered  much 
from  the  death  of  friends,  and  himself  died  Dec.  10, 1761. 
Sec  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  iv,  96. 

Hugo  (or  Hew),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  a monk  of 
Arbroath,  and  bishop  of  Duukcld  in  the  tenth  year  of 
king  Alexander  II.  He  was  witness  to  a charter  by- 
king  William,  dated  at  Forfar.  He  died  in  January, 
1214.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  78. 

Hugo,  a cardinal,  bishop  of  Ostia,  was  bom  in 
France,  and  probably,  as  the  authors  of  the  Histvire 
Litteraire  assert,  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvnis.  He  be- 
came at  first  a Cistercian  monk,  then  abbot  of  Trois 
Fontaines,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons.  Pope  Eugenius 
made  him  cardinal  aliout  1151,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  St.  Bernard,  who  was  sorry  to  lose  such  a man. 
Hugo  died  in  1158.  To  him  are  attributed  some  com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  also  a book  on 
the  miracles  of  pope  Eugenius.  But  these  indications 
seem  to  be  conjectural,  and  it  may  even  be  supposed 
that  they  arc  erroneous.  However,  there  is  one  of  his 
letters  which  has  been  written  on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Eugenius.  See  Iloefer,  Sour,  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Hugues,  Theodor,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  at  Celle,  July  22, 1878,  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy, is  the  author  of,  Erbauliche  und  bdehrende  Be- 
trachtungen  iiber  das  Gebet  dts  Herrn  (Celle,  1832): — 
Das  Verfahrcn  der  reformirten  Synode  Siedersachsens, 
etc.  (Hamburg,  eod.): — V monsgedunkm  (1843): — Ent- 
tcurf  cincr  collstandigen  gottesdienstlichen  Ordnung  zum 
Gebrauch  Jiir  erangelisch-reformirte  Genuiuden  (1846): 
— Die  Confederation  der  reformirten  Kirchen  in  Sieder- 
sacksen,  Grschichte  und  Urkundcn  (1873).  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  i,  593.  (B.  P.) 

Huitzilopochtli  (also  Mexitli),  in  Mexican 
mythology,  is  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation,  the  blood- 
thirsty god  of  war.  The  two  sons  of  a widow,  Coatli- 
cue,  observing  that  their  mother  was  pregnant,  and 
being  afraid  of  the  disgrnce  of  an  illegitimate  birth, 
resolved  to  murder  her.  Just  as  they  were  in  the  act 
of  doing  so,  Huitzilopochtli  sprang  out  of  her  body-,  a 
god  of  w ar,  carrying  in  his  left  hand  a shield,  and  in  his 
right  a spear.  He  soon  conquered  his  mother’s  murder- 
ers, and  pillaged  their  houses.  When  the  Aztecs  left 


their  dwelling-places,  travelling  for  one  hundred  and 
sixtv-five  days,  to  find  a more  southern  country,  they 
were  directed  by  this  god,  whose  idol  they  carried  be- 
fore them,  to  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Here  they  built  a 
wooden  temple,  which  later  became  the  site  of  one  of 
stone.  In  this  temple  his  image  stood,  frightful  and 
terrible.  The  most  horrible  sacrifices  were  made  in 
honor  of  this  god.  Hundreds  of  slaves  and  prisoners 
were  offered  to  him.  At  the  dedication  of  his  temple, 
seventy  thousand  human  beings  were  sacrificed,  by 
opening  the  breast  when  vet  alive,  tearing  out  the 
heart,  and  offering  it  to  the  idol  on  a golden  spoon. 
See  Mexican  Religion. 

Hujukhu,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbeans,  is 
the  heaven  which  lies  above  the  visible  heaven.  There 
are  all  earthly  joys  in  tenfold  greater  measure.  The 
trees  bear  better  fruit,  the  fields  flowers  more  beautiful. 
Fishing  is  easier  and  less  dangerous.  Every  man  has 
many  wives  who  care  for  him.  Sickness  and  death  arc 
not  known  there. 

Hukkok.  Yakuk, , the  modem  representation  of 
this  site,  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  three  and 
three  quarter  miles  north-west  of  the  shore  of  the  .Sea 
of  Galilee  (from  Khan  Minveh),  and  is  described  in  the 
accompanying  Memoirs  (i,  364,  420)  as  a “stone-built 
village,  containing  about  two  hundred  Moslems;  sur- 
rounded by  arable  land,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  There  is  a good  spring,  and  many  cisterns  are 
found  in  the  village.  Guerin  says  that,  in  1875,  the 
village  was  reduced  to  about  twenty  houses.  There 
arc  traces  of  ancient  remains  at  this  village,  and  a rock- 
cut  birkeh  [pool]  with  steps  leading  down  to  it,  also  cut 
out  of  the  rock." 

Huldrer,  in  Norse  mythology,  are  the  mild,  wom- 
nnly  elves,  or  women  of  the  woods,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  seen  in  the  mountains  of  snow  in  Norway.  See 
II  OLD  A. 

Haller,  Gkorg,  n Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  iu  1812.  He  took  holy  orders  in 
1836,  was  sub-regent  at  Aschaffenburg  in  1839,  in  1865 
cathedral-doan  at  Wtlrzburg,  and  died  June  22,  1870. 
He  published  IHe  Idee  des  Gottlichen  in  der  H'uMen- 
schafl  und  die  sogenaunte  freie  Wissenschnfl  (Wurz- 
burg, 1867).  After  his  death  were  published  three 
volumes  of  his  Y<dkspreditjten,  edited  by  Joseph  lluller 
(Augsburg,  1871-73).  (B.  P.) 

Hiilsemann,  Wilhelm,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  March  7,  1781,  in  Westphalia,  and 
I died  at  Iscrlohn,  Feb.  1, 1865,  superintendent  and  doctor 
of  philosophy.  He  published,  Die  preussische  Kirchen- 
agende  in  Hinsichl  auf  die  erangelische  Kirche  uber- 
haupt  (Essen,  1825): — Erangelische  HausjiostiUe  (Dlis- 
scldorf,  1827,  2 volt.;  2d  ed.  1844) : — Die  Geschichte  der 
Auferweckung  des  lAt2arus  (Leipsic,  1835) : — Christus 
und  die  tSundcrin  am  Jacobsbrunnen  (1837)  : — Predigten 
und  Gesdnge  uber  die  Episteln  der  Sonn-  und  Festtage  des 
Kirchenjtihres  (1838,  2 vols.).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  275,  333,  358;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i, 
594 ; Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschcn  Kirchenliedes,  vii, 
66  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Hulsius,  Anton,  a Dutch  divine,  was  bom  in 
1615,  at  Kilda,  iu  the  duchy  of  Bergen.  Iu  1644  he 
was  preacher  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Breda,  after- 
wards professor  of  theology  and  of  Hebrew  at  Leyden, 
and  died  Feb.  27,  1685.  He  wrote,  Disputatio  Episto- 
lica  cum  Jacobo  Abendana  super  Haggtri  ii,  9 (Leyden, 
1666):  — Abrabanelis  Comm,  in  LX X Hebdomaitibus 
Danitlis  cum  Coufufatione  (1653): — Authentia  Codicis 
Ebrai  Sacri  Contra  Criminafiones  Is.  laii  Vindicata 
(1662): — Theologia  Judaica  (1653): — Somenclator  Bi- 
blicus  Hebrao  - Latinus  (1659):  — Compemlium  Lexid 
Hebraici  (1674): — Liber  Psalmorum  I/tbr.  cum  A nno- 
tationibus  (1650) : — Oratio  de  Lingua  nebraica  Origint 
et  Propagatione  (1641 ).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i.  4 16  sq. ; 
Jochcr,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lexikon,  a.  v.;  Stein- 
schneider,  Bibl.  Handbuch,  6.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Hulsius,  Heinrich,  a Reformed  theologian  of 
Holland,  was  born  Oct,  10, 1664.  He  studied  at  differ- 
ent universities,  was  in  1670  doctor  of  theology,  in  1681 
professor  at  Duisburg,  and  died  March  29,  1723.  He 
wrote,  Summit  Theologies,  seu  Liber  de  Molitione  et  Opert 
el  Sabbat  ho  Dei  (Leyden,  1683): — Vila  IthieL,  Uchal  et 
Samuel  siec  in  Ultima  Parsemiasta  Salomonis  Capita 
Commentarius  Propheticus  (1693): — De  Vallibus  Pro- 
phetarum  Sacru  (Amsterdam,  1701):  — Comment,  in 
/trails  Pried  Prorogations  ac  bona  sub  V.  T.  Dissert. 
15  Inclusus,  etc.  (1713).  See  Dunkel,  Nachrichten , ii, 
825;  Jocher,  Allgemdnes  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  FUrst, 
BibLJud.  i,  417.  (B.  P.) 

Humphrey,  Heman,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Simsbury,  Conn.,  March  26, 1779.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1805 ; was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Fairfield  from  1807  to  1817; 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  from  1817  to  1823;  president  of  Am- 
herst College  from  1823  to  1845;  and  then  retired  to 
Pittsfield,  where  he  died,  April  13, 1861.  Dr.  Humphrey 
was  the  author  of,  Tour  in  France,  etc.  (2  vols.)  -.—Do- 
mestic Education: — Letters  of  n Son  in  the  Ministry: 
— Life  and  Writings  of  Professor  W.Fiske: — Life  of 
T.  H.Gallaudet: — Sketches  of  the  History  of  Revivals. 
See  .4 ppleton's  A nnual  Cyclop.  1861,  p.  542. 

Humphrey,  Zephaniah  Moore,  D.D.,  a Pres- 
byterian minister,  son  of  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.D., 
was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1824.  He  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College  in  1843;  studied  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1816  and  1847 ; graduated 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1849;  preached 
in  Milwaukee,  Wia.,  one  year  thereafter;  was  ordained 
in  October,  I860,  pnstor  at  Racine;  became  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Milwaukee  in  1856;  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago,  111.,  in  1859;  of  Cal- 
vary Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1868;  professor  in 
Lone  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1875; 
and  died  there,  Nov.  13,  1881.  He  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1871.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Union  TheoL  Sent.  1876,  p.  55; 
Trietu  Cat.  of  Andover  TheoL  Sem.  1870,  p.  180. 

Humphreys,  Hkctok,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  at  Canton,  Conn.,  June  8, 1797. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  academy  in  Westfield, 
ond  graduated  in  1818  from  Yale  College.  His  puqtosc 
was  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Church ; 
but,  having  abandoned  this  project,  he  joined  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  communion,  and  was  admitted,  after 
due  preparation,  to  the  bar.  When  Washington  Col- 
lege was  established,  he  was  elected  its  first  professor  of 
ancient  languages.  His  predilection  for  the  ministry 
led  him  to  ordination,  but  he  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  professorship  until  1881,  when  he  was 
appointed  president  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis, 
Md.  He  died  there,  Jan.  25,  1857,  Although  familiar 
with  all  branches  of  literature,  he  devoted  himself  par- 
ticularly to  natural  science,  and  he  published  many  ar- 
ticles urging  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture. 
Sec  .4  mtr.  (>uar.  Church  Rev.  1857,  p.  146. 

Huudeiker,  Johann  Pkter,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1751,  and  died  Jan.  26, 
1836.  lie  published,  Ildusliche  Gottesverthrung  fur 
christliche  Familial  (Hildeshcim,  1784,  and  later):  — 
Strahlen  des  Lichts  aus  den  heiligen  /fallen  des  Tempels 
der  Wahrheit  und  Erlcenntniss  (Leipsic,  1824) : — Ildus- 
itches  Festbuch  f ir  gcbildete.  Genossen  des  heiligen  Abend- 
nuthls  (1821,2  vols.): — Weihgeschenk.  Erweckungen  zur 
Andacht  in  den  heiligen  Tagat  der  Einsegnung  und  der 
ersten  A lundmahlsfvier  (1823  ; 2d  ed.  1 8 14).  Sec  Winer, 
I/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  330, 332, 335, 367, 376 ; Zuch- 
old,  Bibl  Theol.  i,  596.  (B.  P.) 

Hundeshagen,  Karl  Bkbnhakd,  a Reformed  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  10, 1810.  at  Friedc- 
wald,  Hesse.  He  studied  at  Giessen  and  Halle,  com- 
menced his  academical  career  at  the  former  place  in 
1830,  and  accepted  a call  in  1834  as  professor  in  the 
XII.-0  o 


newly  founded  university  of  Berne.  In  1846  his  anony- 
mous work,  Der  deutsche  Protestantismus,  seine  Vergan- 
genheit  und  seine  heuligett  Lebensfragen,  appeared,  and 
fell  like  a flash  of  lightning  in  that  troubled  period. 
“This  remarkable  work,” says  Schaff  (in  his  Germany , 
its  Universities,  Theology,  and  Religion,  Philadelphia, 
1857,  p.  401),  “ is  a manly  and  bold,  yet  well-meant  and 
patriotic  exposure  of  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
diseases  of  modern  Germany,  and  represents,  almost 
prophetically,  the  peculiar  crisis  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  political  earthquake  of  1848.  The  au- 
thor develops,  first,  the  nature  and  object  of  Protestant- 
ism in  its  original  form,  then  he  traces  the  rise  and 
power  of  recent  nnti -Christianity  in  Germany,  its 
causes  and  effects,  following  it  out  even  to  the  moral 
destitution  of  German  emigrants  in  foreign  countries; 
and  finally  he  discusses  the  movements  and  questions 
which  agitated  the  country  in  the  last  ten  years  before 
the  revolution.  He  accounts  for  the  development  of 
modem  infidelity  in  the  bosom  of  German  Protestant- 
ism, to  a considerable  extent,  by  the  political  reaction 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  crippled  the  free 
motion  of  national  life,  violently  suppressed  all  political 
discontent,  and  indirectly  forced  the  bitter  hostility  to 
the  existing  order  of  things  to  vent  itself  intellectually 
upon  the  Church  and  Christianity.  He  thinks  that  a 
healthy  religious  life  of  a nation  can  only  unfold  itself 
on  the  soil  of  rational  political  freedom,  as  the  example 
of  England  and  the  United  States  prove  better  than  all 
arguments.”  This  work  made  Hundeshagcn’s  reputa- 
tion, and  he  was  at  once  called  to  Heidelberg  as  pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  exegesis  nnd  Church  history, 
where  lie  continued  to  labor  for  twenty  years  (1817-67). 
In  1867  he  accepted  a call  to  Bonn,  where  he  spent  his 
last  years  in  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  his 
colleagues,  although  a great  sufferer  in  body.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  restoration  of  the  German  empire  in  1870, 
nnd  greeted  the  hour  of  his  departure  with  Christian 
fortitude  nnd  joyfulness.  He  died  June  2, 1878.  Hun- 
deshagen was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  original 
theologians  which  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany 
has  given  in  this  century  to  the  service  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church.  His  peculiar  importance  consisted  in 
this,  that  in  his  own  way  he  showed  how  certain  feat- 
ures of  the  Reformed  Church  might  be  advantageously 
applied  to  the  living  Christianity  of  the  day.  He  em- 
phasized the  ethical  principle  in  Protestantism  over 
against  a mere  dogmatic  or  critical  intellectualism,  and 
laid  stress  upon  the  social  element  in  the  Church,  which 
was  languishing  by  reason  of  its  amalgamation  with 
the  State.  Besides  the  work  mentioned  above,  Hun- 
deshagen published,  De  Agobardi  A rchiepiscopi  Lug- 
dunensis  Vita  et  Scriptis  (Giessen,  1831):  — Epistolas 
Aliquot  Ineditas  Martini  Buceri,  Joannis  Calt'ini,  The- 
odori  Bezct  Aliorumque  ad  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam 
Magna  Britannia,  Edidit  (Berne,  1840): — Ueber  den 
Einfluss  des  Caloinismus  auf  die  Ideen  von  Stoat  und 
staatsbUrgerlicher  Freiheit  (1842):  — Die  Confikte  des 
sCtcinglianismus,  Lutherthums  und  Calvinismus  in  der 
bentischen  Lamleskirche  r on  1522-1558  (1843):  — Die 
Bekenntniss-  GruntUage  der  vereinigten  cvangelischen 
Kirche  in  Baden  (1851)  : — Ueber  die  Natur  und  die  ge- 
schichtliehe  Entiricklung  der  Jfumanitiitsidee  in  ihrem 
Verhiiltniss  tu  Stoat  und  Kirche  (1853): — Der  Weg  zu 
Christo  (eod.).  A collection  of  his  essays  and  shorter 
writings  was  published  by  professor  Christlieb  (Gotha, 
1874,  2 vols.).  Sec  Christlieb,  K.  B.  Hundeshagen,  eine 
Lebctuskizze  (Gotha,  1873) ; Kichm,  in  Theolog.  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  1874,  part  i ; Plitt-Hcraog,  Real- Encyklop. 
s.  v.;  Lichtonborger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
s.  v.;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  569  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Hundt-Radowsky,  Johann  Hartwio  von,  a 
Protestant  writer,  was  born  in  1759,  and  died  at  Burg- 
dorf,  Switzerland,  Aug.  15,  1835.  He  wrote,  Judcn - 
spiegel  (Wh reburg,  1819) : — \euer  Judenspiegel  (1828): 
— Die  Judenschule  (1822) : — Der  Christenspiegel  (Stutt- 
gart, 1830,  3 vols.).  See  Winer,  I/andbuch  der  thiol. 
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Lit,  i,  379 ; Fllrst,  Bill  Jud.  i,  417;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol 
i,  597.  (B.  P.) 

Hungari,  Aston,  a Roman  Catholic  priest  and 
writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Mavcnce  in  1809,  and 
died  Dec.  17, 1881,  at  Rddclhcim,  near  Frank fort-on-the- 
Main.  He  published,  Christluhc  Retlen  an  Sonn-  und 
Festtagen  (Mayence,  1838)  x—Festtagspredigten  (Frank- 
fort, 1841): — Chrislodora  (1840): — Cute  Aussaal,  Er- 
zahlungen  fur  katholische  Christen  (1867):  — Marien- 
Preis,  erbauliche  Unterhaltungen  (1866): — Tern pel  der 
Ileiligen  zur  F.hrc  Goltes  (7th  cd.  1867): — Muster- Pre- 
diglen der  katholuchen  Kanztl-  Bcredsamkeit  (1873-79, 
12  parts).  (B.  P.) 

Hungarian  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  The 
Benedictine  missionaries,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  brought  Christianity  to  the  Magyars, 
transmitted  to  them  also  a translation  of  the  Psalms, 
the  gospels  and  epistles,  as  essential  parts  for  the 
divine  sendee.  In  the  life  of  Margareth,  daughter  of 
king  Bela  IV,  who  died  in  1271,  we  are  told  that  she 
read  the  Psalms  and  the  history  of  the  passion  of  the 
Saviour  iu  the  Hungarian  dialect — Hungarico  idiomate 
(see  Pray,  Vita  S.  Elisabethat  et  B.Matgar.  1770).  Iu 
consequence  of  the  many  invasions  made  into  Hungary, 
only  fragments  of  a later  time  have  been  preserved. 
Thus  we  find  parts  of  the  Old  Test.,  translated  by  the 
Franciscans  Thomas  and  Valentinus,  in  a Vienna  codex, 
written  between  1336  and  1444  (according  to  Revany, 
Antiq.  Lit.  Hung.  Pesth,  1803,  in  the  year  1450).  The 
translation  is  made  from  the  Vulgate.  The  four  gos- 
pels arc  preserved  in  a Munich  codex.  Both  were 
edited  by  Dobrcntei,  Rigi  magyar  nydetmikek  (1838), 
i,  3 sq.;  (1842),  iii,  17  sq.  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  the  gospels  are  found  in  a codex  of  the  episco- 
pal library  at  Stuhlweissenburg  (specimens  in  Toldv, 
Magyar  N.  Irodalom  Torlinete , Pesth,  1862,  i,  247).  A 
second  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  by 
I*  Bdthory  (died  1456);  it  is  supposed  that  this  trans- 
lation is  preserved  in  the  codex  Jordflnszky  at  Grau. 
This  codex  was  written  in  1519,  and  contains  Exodus 
vi-Judges,  and  all  of  the  New  Test,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pauline  epistles.  The  first  printed  edition  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  by  B.  Kornjdthy,  was  published  at 
Cracow  iu  1533 ; the  gospels,  by  Gabriel  Pannonius 
Pesthinus,  at  Vienna  in  1536;  the  complete  New  Test., 
by  John  Sylvester,  was  published  in  1541;  auother  in 
1574.  A translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  from  the  orig- 
inal, which  the  Jesuit  Stephen  SzAntd  (Latin  A rator) 
prepared  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  was  never 
printed,  whereas  the  translation  from  the  Vulgate,  made 


still  in  use  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  was  often 
reprinted  (Tymati,  1732;  Buda,  1783;  Erlau,  1862-65; 
the  latter  edition  revised  in  accordance  with  modem 
orthography;  see  Danko,  De  S.  Scriptura,  Ejusq.  Inter- 
pret. Comm.  Vienna,  1867,  p.  213  sq.).  A revision  of 
Kaldi's  New  Test,  was  undertaken  by  a Reformed  pas- 
tor in  Hungary,  iu  1869,  in  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  first  Protestant  edition  of 
the  whole  Bible  appeared  at  Visolv,  near  Gllns,  in  1589. 
This  is  the  present  authorized  version  of  Hungary. 
The  translation  was  made  from  the  originals,  com- 
pared with  the  Vulgate  and  several  other  I^atin  versions, 
by  Gaspard  Caroli,  or  Karoli,  a Magyar  by  birth,  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Gllns,  and  dean  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Valley  of  Kaschau.  He  had  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  printing  was  done  at  Visolv,  where  a print- 
ing-office was  established  for  that  purjtose  by  count 
Stephen  Batliory.  The  sheets,  as  they  passed  through 
the  press,  were  corrected  by  Albert  Moluar,  subsequent- 
ly regent  of  the  college  at  Op|>cnheim.  He  afterwards 
subjected  the  whole  to  a careful  revision,  and  published 
an  improved  edition  at  Hanau  in  1608,  under  the  title, 
Biblia , az-az : Islennek  0 is  Ujj  1’tstamentomdban  fog- 


lultatott  (gist  Stent  irds,  Magyar  nyehre  fordittatott 
Kdroiy  Caspar  dltal.  Molnar  subsequently  published 
other  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  separate  editions  of  the 
New  Test.  The  edition  of  1608  is  the  more  interesting, 
since  it  is  accompanied  with  a Magyar  translation  of 
the  Heidelberg  catechism,  the  liturgy  of  the  Hungarian 
churches,  and  a metrical  version  of  the  Psalms. 

When  the  different  editions  were  exhausted,  another 
revision  of  the  Hungarian  Bible  was  undertaken  by 
count  Stephen  Uethlen  D’lktar,  brother  to  prince  Ga- 
briel Bethlen.  He  assembled  a number  of  learned  men 
to  prepare  the  work,  and  established  a printing-press  at 
Warasdin.  In  1657  the  revision  was  completed,  and 
printing  was  commenced;  but  in  1660,  wheu  the  city 
of  Warasdin  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  almost  half  of  the 
copies  were  lost  or  destroyed.  The  remaining  copies 
were  saved,  and  taken  to  Claudiopolis,  or  Koloswar,  in 
Transylvania,  where  the  edition  was  completed  in  1661, 
Another  edition  (the  sixth)  of  the  Bible  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1684-85,  by  N.  K.  M.  Totfalusi,  by 
whom  a separate  edition  of  the  New  Test,  and  Psalms 
was  printed  during  the  same  year.  The  seventh  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  published  at  Cassel  iu  1704,  edited 
hv  John  Ingcbrand.  In  1730  an  edition  was  published 
at  Utrecht,  Szent  Biblia,  az-az:  Islennek  0 is  Ujj  Tes- 
tumentomdban  foglaltutott  egisz  Szent  irds,  Magyar  nye- 
lore  fordittatott  Karoli  Gaspar,  which  was  followed  by 
others  in  1737  and  1794.  In  Basle  also  an  edition  was 
published  in  1751,  and  at  Lcipsic  iu  1776. 

Another  revision  of  the  Ilungariau  Bible,  which, 
perhaps,  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a new  transla- 
tion, was  executed  by  Dr.  Comorin,  pastor  of  Debrcczin, 
but  he  died  before  it  could  be  committed  to  press,  and 
the  MS.  was  sent  for  publication  to  the  celebrated  Vi- 
tringa.  Perhaps  the  edition  published  in  Holland  in 
1716-17  was  from  this  MS.  The  Jesuits  prevented  its 
circulation,  and  seized  and  destroyed  3000  copies. 

In  1812  a Bible  society  was  formed  in  Presburg.  but 
with  the  ixception  of  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  1823, 
no  editions  of  the  Hungarian  Scriptures  appear  to  have 
been  published  by  that  society.  In  1814  Dr.  Pinkerton 
found  at  Utrecht  upwards  of  2000  copies  of  the  author- 
ized Hungarian  Bible,  belonging  to  the  above-men- 
tioned edition  of  1794.  These  copies  were  purchased 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Presburg  for  circulation. 

When,  in  1837,  Hungary  became  accessible  to  the 
operations  of  the  Biblo  Society,  the  publication  of  the 
Scriptures  was  commenced  in  Hungary’  itself,  and  the 
total  number  of  Hungarian  Bibles  and  Testaments 
printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socictv  up  to 
March  81, 1884,  was  561,310. 

As  Carolv’s  Bible  abounds  in  archaic  expressions, 
some  of  which  sound  rude  and  coarse  to  modem  ears, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  of  late  made 
arrangements  to  secure  a faithful  revision.  A small 
uumber  of  a revised  New  Test,  was  published  in  1876 
with  the  intention  of  eliciting  the  criticisms  of  Hun- 
garian scholars,  with  a view  to  the  settlement  of  the 
text.  As  the  text  has  l>een  fixed,  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  published,  in  1883,  an  edition  of 
10,000  New  Testa,  as  reviser!  by  bishop  Filo.  See  Bible 
of  Every  Land,  p.  325.  (B.  P.) 

Hungarian-W endish  Version.  See  Wknd- 
ibii-Hcngarian  Version,  s.  v. ; Slavonic  Versions. 
By  way  of  supplement  we  add  that  an  edition  of  the 
New  Test,  and  Psalms  has  been  published  in  1882,  with 
a slight  revision,  limited  to  orthographical  and  syntac- 
tical errors,  made  by  pastor  Berkc.  (B.  P.) 

Huns.  For  a general  description  of  this  people  and 
their  history’  see  voL  iv.  It  is  the  design  in  this  place 
to  pay  some  attention  to  particulars  which  arc  merely’ 
alluded  to  in  the  former  article,  and  especially  to  exam- 
ine the  question  of  Attila's  influence  upon  Christendom. 

The  name  Urns  ( Ilunni , Ovvvoi,  Xovvot)  is  a com- 
paratively recent  one  in  history’,  and  its  derivation  is 
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altogether  uncertain.  The  usual  theory,  that  it  is  only 
the  Chinese  II un-jo  transferred  into  the  dialects  of  the 
West,  is  not  so  well  established  as  to  make  it  impossible, 
or  even  unlikely,  that  Chinese  writers  may  have  first 
found  the  name  used  by  Byzantine  historians,  and  ap- 
propriated it  from  them.  It  is  evidently  a collective 
name,  and  designates  a people  composed  of  many  dis- 
tinct tribes,  which  are  mentioned  in  some  detail  by  early 
writers. 

This  people  belonged  to  the  Turkish  family,  and  can 
best  be  accounted  for,  so  far  as  that  portion  which  en- 
ters into  European  history  is  concerned,  by  regarding  it 
as  included  among  the  Scythian  tribes  of  which  the 
later  classics  make  mention.  An  Asiatic  branch,  whose 
western  limits  did  not  reach  beyond  the  modern  Tur- 
kestan, is  wholly  outside  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  The 
Huns  of  history  are  first  discovered  as  occupants  of  the 
district  about  the  Caspian  Sea,  lying  to  the  north  aud 
north-east  of  the  Alans,  who  occupied  the  Caucasus  and 
adjoining  regions.  Emerging  thence,  they  engaged  in 
a bloody  struggle  with  the  Alans,  whom  they  defeated 
and  afterward  incorporated  with  their  armies;  and  the 
allied  nations  then  precipitated  themselves  on  the  Goths, 
whose  territories  lay  beyond  and  contiguous  to  those  of 
the  Alans,  and,  by  forcing  them  from  their  homes,  pro- 
duced the  general  irruption  of  barbarians  into  the  Roman 
empire.  In  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  against  the  empire 
the  Huns  crossed  the  Danube  as  allies  of  their  recent 
enemies,  and  though  they  were  for  a time  less  conspicu- 
ous than  the  Goths,  they  were  yet  able  to  impose  a trib- 
ute, under  their  king  Rouas,  upon  the  Romans.  Bleda 
and  Attila,  the  sons  of  Mundzuk  and  nephews  of  Rouas, 
succeeded  the  latter  in  43d;  and  after  the  death  of  Bleda, 
said  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  caused  by  his 
brother,  while  others  deny  the  charge,  Attila  became 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  vast  hordes  collected  un- 
der or  affiliated  with  the  llunnish  name,  and  entered  on 
a career  of  conquest  and  diplomacy  which  made  him 
the  most  note/1  personage  of  his  age,  and  under  the  em- 
bellishing hand  of  legend  and  myth  has  secured  to  him 
and  his  followers  a notable  place  in  the  recollections  of 
the  world  for  all  time.  Seven  hundred  thousand  war- 
riors, Iluns,  Alans,  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Acatzirs,  and 
many  other  tribes  are  said  to  have  followed  him  into 
battle.  An  expedition  iuto  Persia  for  plunder  is  as- 
sumed by  some  writers  as  his  first  distinct  enterprise; 
but  history  gives  clear  evidence  of  hut  three  campaigns 
conducted  by  Attila,  all  of  them  European  wars. 

1.  An  invasion  of  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire 
in  411,  in  which  he  defeated  the  emperor  Theodosius  II 
in  successive  battles,  ravaged  Illvricum,  Thrace,  and 
Greece,  and  after  several  years  of  desultory  warfare  con- 
quered a peace  in  417,  which  gave  him  possession  of  a 
territory  in  Thrace.  Having  devastated  the  country 
south  of  the  Danube,  he  accepted  an  indemnity  from  the 
emperor,  and  renounced  all  claim  to  its  control.  In  ad- 
dition, he  exacted,  however,  an  nunual  tribute  and  the 
return  of  deserters  from  his  army. 

2.  An  incursion  into  Gaul  in  150,  during  which  he 
took  the  towns  of  Treves,  Metz,  Rheims,  Tongrcs,  Arras, 
Laon,  St.  Quentin,  Strasburg,  etc.  Orleans,  which  was 
the  objective  ]>oint  of  the  campaign,  was  relieved  by  the 
Roman  general  iEtius  when  the  gates  had  already  been 
opened  to  the  Iluns,  and  pillage  was  beginning.  Attila 
thereupon  retreated  precipitately  to  Chalons  on  the 
Marne,  and  was  there  attacked  bv  the  united  armies  of 
/Etius  and  Thcodoric,  the  Visigoth  king,  and  defeated 
in  a terrible  battle  in  which  historians  report  a slaughter 
of  from  252,000  to  300,000  men— the  last  great  battle 
ever  fought  by  the  Romans.  Returning  to  his  posses- 
sions on  the  Danube,  he  prepared  for  a new  campaign, 
which  he  undertook 

3.  In  452.  The  ostensible  reason  alleged  for  his  in- 
cursion of  that  year  into  Italy  was  the  refusal  of  the 
emperor  Valentinian  III  to  confer  upon  him  the  hand 
of  his  sister  Honoria,  accompanied  by  a dowry  of  half 
the  empire.  He  crossed  the  Julian  Alps  and  laid  siege 
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to  Aquileia,  then  the  second  city  in  Italy,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  months  overcame  its  obstinate  resistance.  A 
century  later  the  historian  Jornandes  could  scarcely 
trace  the  ruins  of  the  place.  Other  towns  were  sacked, 
e.  g.  Milan,  Pavia,  Parma,  and  quite  certainly  also  Ve- 
rona, Mantua,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona.  The 
whole  of  Lombardy  was  ravaged,  and  Attila  was  pre- 
paring to  march  on  Rome  when  an  embassy  from  that 
city,  headed  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  to  a peaceful  evacuation  of  Italy.  Retir- 
ing into  Pannonia  by  way  of  Augsburg,  which  he  pil- 
laged, he  consoled  himself  by'  adding  a new  wife,  Ildico, 
Hilda,  or  Mycolth,  to  the  large  number  which  he  already 
possessed ; but  on  the  morning  after  this  marriage  he 
was  found  dead,  having  ruptured  a blood-vessel  or  been 
foully  dealt  with,  A.D.  453.  His  kingdom  fell  to  pieces 
almost  as  soon  as  the  great  king  was  dead ; the  different 
nations  which  had  followed  his  banner  became  alienated 
from  each  other,  and  separated,  some  to  serve  in  the  ar- 
mies of  the  empire,  others  to  seek  alliance  with  tribes 
in  the  north  and  cast,  which  were  of  similar  race  aud 
character  with  themselves. 

The  effect  of  the  Hunnish  incursions  was  indirectly 
beneficial  to  Christianity.  The  Burgundians,  for  exam- 
ple, when  threatened  by'  Attila’s  uncle,  Oktar  or  Ouptar, 
submitted  to  be  baptized,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
thus  acquire  power  to  resist  the  foe.  The  deliverance 
of  Troyes  in  the  Chalons  campaign  by  the  supplications 
of  bishop  Lupus,  and  of  Rome  in  the  following  year  by 
those  of  Leo  the  Great,  convinced  the  mind  of  that  and 
succeeding  ages  that  piety  could  accomplish  what  ar- 
mies might  fail  to  achieve.  The  profound  impressions 
wrought  upon  the  mind  of  Christendom  appear  most 
clearly,  however,  in  the  legendary  histories  of  Attila, 
which  are  preserved  in  three  distinct  currents  of  tradi- 
tion—the  Latin,  Germanic,  and  Hungarian. 

The  Latin  legends  originated  in  the  reaction  from  the 
panic  into  which  Attila’s  conquests  had  thrown  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  sprang  from  ecclesiastical  sources. 
They  seek  to  explain  his  successes  by  exaggerating  his 
power,  and  both  chronology  and  geography  are  violated 
in  the  attempt  to  magnify  his  career.  They  describe 
sieges  and  captures  which  never  took  place,  make  the 
Hunnish  army'  to  sweep  over  the  whole  of  France,  derive 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Strasburg  from  the  fancy  that 
Attila  made  four  roads  through  the  city  walls,  and  de- 
spatch the  broken  remnants  of  his  nrmv  after  the  battle 
of  Chalons  into  Spaiu  to  fight  the  Moors.  In  the  title 
“ The  Scourge  of  God,”  applied  to  Attila,  these  Latin 
legends  reach  their  culmination.  A hermit  of  Cham- 
pagne says  to  Attila  before  Chalons — misplaced  in  that 
province  by  the  legend— “ Tu  & flagellum  Dei— but  God 
breaks,  when  he  pleases,  the  instruments  of  his  ven- 
geance. God  will  take  this  swonl  from  thee  and  give 
it  to  another."  At  Troyes  Attila  announces  himself  to 
St.  Lupus  ns  “the  king  of  the  Huns,  the  Scourge  of 
God ;”  whereupon  the  bishop  responds,  “ Welcome,  then, 
scourge  of  the  God  whom  I serve.  Enter,  and  go  where 
thou  wilt.”  The  Huns  are,  however,  smitten  with  su- 
pernatural blindness,  and  see  nothing  until  they  have 
passed  through  the  city  and  out  at  the  opposite  gate. 
Some  of  these  legends  endow  Attila  with  diabolical  at- 
tributes, sarcasm,  pride,  and  hideous  ugliness,  joined 
with  a sardonic  humor,  while  others  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  describe  him  as  a champion  of  the  pope 
and  extirpator  of  heresies.  .Some  of  the  latter  sort  even 
represent  him  as  preaching  morality,  encouraging  good 
marriages,  and  portioning  virtuous  maidens.  One  re- 
ports that  a great  battle  was  fought  by  Attila  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  the  dead 
rose  again  and  continued  the  fight  with  great  fury  for 
three  days  and  nights;  and  the  location,  with  all  its 
details,  was  afterwards  pointed  out. 

The  Germanic  legends  differ  widely  from  the  Latin. 
In  them  Attila  is  a hero,  the  type  of  royal  majesty,  fur- 
nished with  almost  superhuman  bravery  and  strength. 
He  is  as  wise  as  Solomon,  and  richer  and  more  generous 
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than  was  be.  The  great  Theodoric  and  Hermanaric 
are  always  associated  with  him,  as  his  inferiors.  The 
oldest  of  these  legends  is  a fragment  of  the  8th  century 
at  Fulda,  which  proves  that  they  were  circulated  in  the 
Frank  dialect  in  Gaul  during  the  Merovingian  period. 
The  Germanic  form  of  Attila  legend  was  current  in 
England  also  at  an  early  period,  and  receives  its  fullest 
development  in  the  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian  hand- 
ling. The  episode  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine  and  the  A'i- 
belungenlied  are  oflahots  from  the  primitive  stock  of  this 
tradition. 

The  Hungarian  legends  associate  Attila  with  all  the 
phases  of  their  early  nntional  life.  Deriving  the  Mag- 
yar stock  from  Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet  and  king  of 
Scythia,  they  trace  it  down  to  Attila  and  his  son  Arpad, 
the  common  patrons  of  the  Magyars  and  Iluus.  When 
the  Magyars  become  Christians,  it  is  because  Attila,  by 
his  docility  under  the  hand  of  God,  whose  scourge  he 
was,  has  prepared  the  way  for  their  conversion  through 
his  merits.  He  is  the  inseparable  patron  of  that  peo- 
ple, changing  when  they  change,  and  living  through 
all  the  stages  of  their  national  existence. 

Attila  was  not  only  a barbarian,  but  also  a heathen, 
and  while  he  fought  Rome  rather  than  the  Church,  and 
even  showed  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  its  eminent  rep- 
resentatives, the  success  of  his  arms  was  universally  felt 
to  be  destructive  to  Christianity.  In  the  course  of  time, 
accordingly,  the  minds  of  writers,  saturated  with  ideas 
derived  from  the  churchlv  legends,  discovered  that  so 
mighty  an  impersonation  of  the  principle  of  evil  os 
was  Attila  could  be  no  other  than  Antichrist  himself; 
and  artists,  under  the  same  influence,  represented  him 
as  having  almost  diabolical  features  and  goat's  horns. 
See  frontispiece  to  Italian  legend  of  Attila,  frequently 
printed  at  Venice  in  the  later  years  of  the  15th  century. 

For  the  later  history  of  the  Huns,  down  to  the  time 
when  the  name  and  people  became  extinct,  sec  the  ar- 
ticle Hess  in  vol.  iv. 

Literature. — For  the  early  history  Ammiantis  Mar- 
cellinus  and  Prise  us,  especially  the  latter,  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  notices  the  invasion 
of  Gaul.  I^tcr  authorities  are  Jornandes,  Procopius, 
Agathius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Cassiodorus.  Joraan- 
des  was  a Goth,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  lluns,  and  open 
to  the  charge  of  excessive  credulity ; but  he  is  the  only 
authority  for  certain  portions  of  Attila's  history. 

Among  modern  works  De  Guignes's  Histoire  des  Huns 
must  be  assigned  the  first  place,  as  it  furnishes  all  the 
speculations  upon  which  the  earliest  accepted  history 
of  the  Huns  is  hnsed.  Gibbon's  account  in  the  Decline 
aiul  Fall  (Milman's  ed.  vol.  vi)  is  scarcely  more  than  an 
abridgment  of  De  Guignes’s.  See  also  Creasy,  Decisive 
Hatties  of  the  World  (Chalons) ; Neumann,  Volker  dts 
Siidlichen  Russlands ; Klcmm,  Attila  (1827) ; J.  v.  Mlil- 
ler,  Attila,  dtr  Held  des  5.  Jahrhtmdeiis  (1800) ; Herbert, 
Attila,  or  the  Triumph  of  Chrislutnity  (1838);  Grimm, 
Deutsche  HeUlensugtn  (Gottingen,  1829):  Zeus s,  Deutsche 
v.  Nachbarstdmme  and  Ostfiunen.  Also,  Bertazzolo,  Vita 
San  Leone  Prime  et  di  Attila  Flagelio  di  Dio  (Mantua, 
1614, 4to).  Gibbon  gives  leading  authorities  on  Attila. 
See  the  Church  Histories  and  leading  Dictionaries,  etc., 
and  the  articles  Hunk,  Leo  I,  Pope,  etc.,  in  this  Cyclo~ 
pcedia. 

Huntingtonians,  a class  of  Antinomians  (q.  v.) 
in  England,  followers  of  William  Huntington  (q.  v.),  a 
Calvinistic  Methodist  preacher  of  London.  Hunting- 
ton  maintained  that  the  elect  are  justified  from  all  eter- 
nity, an  act  of  which  their  justification  in  this  world  by 
faith  is  only  a manifestation;  that  God  sees  no  sin  in 
believers,  and  is  never  angry  with  them ; that  the  im- 
putation of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  his  righteousness 
to  us,  was  actual,  not  judicial;  that  faith,  repentance, 
and  holy  obedience  are  covenant  conditions  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  not  on  our  part;  and,  finally,  that  sanctifica- 
tion is  no  evidence  of  justification,  but  rather  renders 
it  more  obscure.  These  doctrines  still  continue  to  be 
taught  in  a number  of  chapels,  especially  in  Sussex. 


Hurd,  Carlton,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1795.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1818,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1822;  was  ordained,  Sept.  17, 
1823,  pastor  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  died  there,  Dec.  6, 
1855.  See  Trien.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol.  Sem . 1870, 
p.  51. 

Hurd,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a Unitarian  and  subsequently 
a Trinitarian  minister,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass', 
Dec.  7,  1785.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1806;  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Divinity 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  Scotland ; and  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  London.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Society  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1813,  and  was 
dismissed  May  22,  1816.  Although  he  had  so  far 
changed  his  sentiments  as  to  become  an  avowed  Trini- 
tarian, he  was  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  Second 
(Unitarian)  Society  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  was  installed. 

| Sept.  11,  1817.  “Notwithstanding  a conscientious  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  certain  important  points,  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  cordial  respect  and  affection  of  his 
people.”  In  his  advancer!  years  his  society  secured 
for  him  the  services  of  colleague  pastors,  lie  died  at 
South  Reading  (now  Wakefield),  at  the  residence  of  his 
son,  Oct.  4,  1856.  Sec  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  viii,  446;  Necrology  of  Harvard  College,  p.  116. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Huret,  GmfGOiRR,  a reputable  French  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1610.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  principal  plates:  Life  and  Passion  of  Our  Sar- 
iour,  a set  of  thirty-two;  The.  Stoning  of  Stephen;  St. 
Peter  Preaching;  Christ  Crowned  with  Thoms;  The 
Holy  Family  with  St.  Catharine.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1670.  Sec  Hoofer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  (he  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Huscanawer,  a ceremony  formerly  practiced  by 
the  North  American  Indians  of  Virginia  when  they 
w ished  to  prepare  a candidate  for  the  priesthood,  or  for 
enrolment  among  their  great  men.  The  principal 
men  of  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
j formed  selected  the  handsomest  and  most  vigorous 
youths  for  the  purpose.  They  shut  them  up  for  sev- 
eral months,  giving  them  no  other  sustenance  than  the 
infusion  of  certain  roots,  which  strongly  affected  the 
nervous  system.  The  result  was  that  they  quite  lost 
their  memory;  they  forgot  their  possessions,  parents, 
friends,  and  even  their  language,  becoming  at  length 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  purpose  of  this  strange  treatment 
was  alleged  to  be  to  free  the  novices  from  the  danger- 
ous impressions  of  infancy,  and  to  relieve  the  mind  of 
all  prejudice. 

[ Husseyites,  the  followers  of  Joseph  Hussey,  a 
learned  but  eccentric  divine,  formerly  of  Cambridge, 
who  held  the  Antinomian  views  of  Tobias  Crisp  (q.  v.). 
lie  maintained  also  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human 
soul,  or,  rather,  of  a spiritual  or  glorious  body,  in  which 
he  appeared  to  Adam,  Abraham, and  others;  this  body 
being  the  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created. 

Hutangi,  an  apartment  which  is  generally  found 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Chinese,  and  devoted  to 
ancestor-worship  (q.v.).  The  room  contains  the  image 
of  the  most  illustrious  ancestor  of  the  family,  and  a 
record  of  the  names  of  all  the  mctul>ers  of  the  family. 
Twice  a year,  generally  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  re- 
lations hold  a meeting  in  this  room,  when  rich  presents 
of  various  kinds  of  meats,  wines,  and  perfumes,  with 
wax  tapers,  arc  laid  on  the  table  with  great  ceremony 
as  gifts  to  their  deceased  ancestors. 

Hutch.  (1)  A mediteval  term  for  a chest,  box,  or 
hoarding-cupboard,  found  in  use  in  the  Vision  of  Hers 
Plowman.  (2)  This  word  was  sometimes  applied  to  an 
aumbry  for  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  as  iu  the 
Accounts  of  Louth  Spire;  or  (3)  to  one  for  the  sacra- 
mental oil,  baptismal  shell,  stoles,  and  towel  used  in 
baptism.  (4)  Any  locker  for  books,  church  music,  scon- 
ces, etc. 
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Hutchins,  Richard,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  Horvey’s  tutor,  and  a very  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  Oxford  Methodist  Society.  He  became  a 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Dec.  8, 1720 ; subreclor,  Nov. 
6,  1739;  bursar  ami  librarian,  Nov.  6, 1742;  rector,  July 
9,  1755;  and  died  Aug.  10, 1781.  His  only  publication 
is  a Latin  sermon,  Eluddatio  Sexti  Capitis  Evanyelii 
Secundum  Johannem  (1847,  8vo,  p. 51).  “In  more  re- 
spects than  one  Dr.  Hutchins  continued  an  Oxford 
Methodist  long  after  all  his  old  friends  had  been  dis- 
persed." See  Tycrman,  The  Oxford  J fethodists,  p.  370. 

Hutchinson,  John  Russell,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Columbia  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  12, 
1807.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1826, 
and  studied  two  years  in  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
April  22, 1829,  and  went  to  Mississippi  the  following 
October.  He  preached  at  Rodney, Miss.;  Itaton  Rouge, 
La. ; Vicksburg.  Miss.;  Bethel  Church,  Prvtanea  Street, 
and  Carrolton,  New  Orleans,  La.  Jan.  1,  1834,  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  College  of  Louisiana.  In  1842 
he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of  nncient  languages 
in  Oakland  College,  Miss.,  which  he  held  twelve  years, 
and  for  a time,  in  1851,  he  was  acting  president.  In 

1854  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  purchased  property, 
and  established  a classical  school  of  a high  order.  In 
1860  he  took  charge  of  the  public  academy  in  Houston, 
Texas.  He  died  Feb.  24,  1878.  He  was  a preacher 
for  nearly  half  a century,  and  in  his  prime  a man  of 
mark.  Sec  Xecrol.  Rejtort  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sctn.  1878, 
p.  17. 

Huth,  Caspar  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Dec.  25, 
1711.  He  studied  at  Jena,  commenced  his  academical 
career  in  1735,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen  in 
1743,  and  died  Sept.  14, 1760,  leaving,  Pauperes  Spiritu 
(Erlangen,  1745): — De  SchUoh  Vaticinium  (eod.) : — Sjxs 
Jtcyenitorum  Viva  per  Jlesurrectionem  Christi  (1746) : — 
Fidcs  if  at  r is  Viventium  (1748): — Schilo  Bethlehemita- 
nus  ( eod. ) : — Petrus  non  Petra  ( 1757 ) : — Qucesliones 
Tk>oloyic< e (1758),  etc.  Sec  Doting,  Die  yvlchrten  The- 
oloyeu  Deutschlaruls,  s.  v. ; Jdchcr,  .4  llyemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexiion , a.  v. ; Flint,  Bill.  Jud.  i,  418  sq.  (Ik  P.) 

Huth,  Johann  Ernest,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  at  Altenburg,  Jan.  4,  1873,  superin- 
tendent, is  the  author  of  De  Ijoco  Epistolm  Pauli  ad 
Calatas  iii,  19,  20  (Altenburg,  1854).  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  TheoL  i,  600.  (B.  P.) 

Huther,  Johann  Eduard,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  10, 1807,  at  Hamburg.  He 
studied  at  Bonn,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin ; was  in  1842 
religious  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Schwerin : in 

1855  itnstor  at  Wittenfdrdon,  uear  Schwerin ; and  died 
March  17,  18*0,  leaving,  Cyprians  I.ehre  von  der  Kirche 
(tiotha,  1839) : — Commentar  iiber  den  Brief  Pauli  an 
die  Colosser  (Hamburg,  1841) : — Der  Religions- Unterricht 
in  ilen  Gymnasien  (Rostock,  1848).  For  Meyer’s  Com- 
mentary he  prepared  the  epistles  to  Timothy  anil  Titus 
and  the  Catholic  epistles.  See  Zuchold,  Hibl.  TheoL 
i,  COO.  (B.  I’.) 

Hutter,  Edwin  W.,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  nt  Allentown,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1813.  After  attend- 
ing the  village  school  he  entered  a printing-office. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  he 
succeeded  him  as  editor  and  proprietor  of  two  weekly 
newspapers,  one  German,  the  other  English.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  resided  at  Washington,  1).  C.,  as  private 
secretary  to  James  Buchanan,  then  secretary  of  state. 
Removing  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  he  studied  theology  under 
Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  at  the  same  time  discharging  the  duties 
as  office  editor  of  the  Ofmerrer.  Subsequently  he  took 
charge  of  Sl  Matthew’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  the  only 
pastorate  upon  which  he  ever  entered,  and  which  he 
served  with  great  success  for  twenty-three  years.  The 
Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children  was  founded 
largely  through  his  influence.  He  died  in  September, 


1873.  See  Fifty  Years  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry,  1878, 
p.  194. 

Hutterians,  the  followers  of  Hutter,  an  Anabaptist 
leader  in  Moravia  in  the  16th  century.  See  Anabap- 
tists. 

Hutton,  Mancius  Smedes,  a Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  bom  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  9, 1803.  He  at- 
tended the  school  of  the  famous  blind  teacher,  Joseph 
Nelson,  in  New  York  city;  graduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1823, and  from  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton in  1826.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same  year  by 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  and  acted  as  missionary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1827  and  1828.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
German  Valley,  and  remained  there  until  1834,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  become  the  col- 
league of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Matthews,  then 
pastor  of  the  South  Reformed  Church  in  Exchange  Place, 
the  church  which  he  had  attended  when  a boy  and  up 
to  the  time  of  leaving  the  city.  After  the  great  fire 
of  Dec.  16,  1835,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  including  the  Exchange  Place  Church, 
the  Church  divided,  and  the  pastor  went  with  that  por- 
tion which  built  the  edifice  on  the  east  side  of  Wash- 
ington Square.  The  new  church  was  dedicated  in  1841. 
For  many  years  this  was  one  of  the  best-known  church- 
es in  the  city.  The  neighborhood  was  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  congregation,  a 
very  large  one,  numbered  among  its  members  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  wealthy  of  the  residents  of  the 
west  side.  After  the  resignation  of  his  colleague  Dr. 
Hutton  remained  sole  pastor  until  1876,  when  the  Church 
disbanded,  caused  by  the  removal  from  time  to  time  of 
so  many  of  its  members  to  the  up|ter  part  of  the  city. 
Thereafter  Dr.  Hutton  continued  without  a charge  un- 
til his  death,  April  11, 1880.  Dr.  Hutton  was  a trustee 
of  Columbia  College,  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
New  York  University,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Reformed  Church  for  the  education  of 
young  men  destined  for  the  ministry,  and  a director  in 
the  Bible  and  tract  societies.  By  virtue  of  his  descent 
from  revolutionary  stock,  he  was  a member  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati  for  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
general  chaplain  of  the  society  in  the  United  States. 
He  published  a number  of  Sermons  and  Addresses,  for 
which  see  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, a v. ; also  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 
1882,  p.  15. 

Hutton,  Matthew  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  prebend  of  Ely  in  1560,  Margaret  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  Cambridge  in  1561,  regius  professor  in  1562, 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall  and  prebend  of  London  the 
same  year,  dean  of  York  in  1567,  bishop  of  Durham  in 
1589,  archbishop  of  York  in  1595,  and  died  Jan.  15  or  16, 
1006. 

Hutton,  Matthew  (2),  I).D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  prebend  of  York  in  1734,  canon  of  Windsor  in  1736, 
preltcnd  of  Westminster  in  1739,  bishop  of  Bangor  in 
1743,  and  archbishop  of  York  in  1747.  He  was  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury  in  1757.  He  died  March  19, 1758, 
leaving  occasional  Sermons  (1741, 1744, 1745, 1747).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Hwergelmer,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  spring 
in  the  centre  of  Hclhcim  and  Niflheim,  in  which  the 
drops  collect  that  fall  from  the  antlers  of  the  reindeer 
Aeikthymer.  There  are  so  many  of  them  that  the 
spring  supplies  thirty-seven  rivers  of  hell.  The  spring 
is  inhabited  by  many  snakes,  who  gnaw  at  the  root  of 
the  world  ash-tree,  Ygdrasil. 

Hyacinthla,  an  ancient  festival,  celebrated  annu- 
ally at  Amvche,  in  Greece.  It  lasted  three  days,  on  the 
first  and  last  of  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
dead,  and  lamentations  were  held  for  the  death  of  Ilva- 
cinthus,  all  the  people  laying  aside  their  garlands  and 
partaking  only  of  simple  cakes,  with  every  sign  of  grief 
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and  mourning.  The  intermediate  day,  however,  was 
spent  in  mirth  and  rejoicings,  pagans  being  sung  in  hon- 
or of  Apollo,  while  the  youth  spent  the  day  in  games 
of  various  kinds. 

Hyads,  a common  appellation  given  to  the  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas  by  his  wife  Aethra,  viz.  Ambrosia, 
Euiiora,  Pasithoo,  Coronis,  Plcxaris,  Pytho,  and  Tyche. 
These  virgins  bewailed  so  immoderately  the  death  of 
their  brother  Hyas,  who  was  devoured  by  a lion,  that 
Jupiter,  out  of  compassion,  changed  them  into  stare  and 
placed  them  in  the  lu-ad  of  Taurus,  where  they  still  re- 
tain their  grief,  their  rising  and  setting  being  attended 
with  extraordinary  rains  (ilw,  to  ruin). 

Some  make  them  the  daughters  of  Lycurgus,  born  in 
the  isle  of  Naxos,  and  translated  to  the  skies  for  their 
care  in  the  education  of  Bacchus;  probably  because 
their  rains  were  of  great  benefit  in  forwarding  the  vint- 
age. 

Hyaenae,  a name  applied  by  Porphyry  to  the  priest- 
esses of  Mithras,  or  the  sun. 

Hydriaphoria  (from  vemp,  water,  and  <pipw,  to 
bear),  a ceremony  in  which  the  married  alien  women 
carried  a vessel  with  water  for  the  married  women  of 
Athens  as  they  walked  to  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the 
great  proccssiou  of  the  Panathenaia. 

Hydromancy  (from  vCtop,  water,  and  pavrtia, 
divination),  a species  of  divination,  in  which,  by  the 
aid  of  certain  incantations,  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
seen  in  the  water.  The  practice  was  brought  from 
Persia,  and  employed  by  Numa  and  Pythagoras. 

Hydropaxaat&tae  (Ylpoirapaordrai),  a Greek 
term  for  those  who  anciently  pretended  to  celebrate  the 
holy  communion  with  water. 

Hygden,  Rasclph.  Sec  Ranulpii  or  Chester. 

Hygoa,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
health,  the  daughter  and  constant  companion  of  ^Escu- 
lapius.  See  Hebe. 

Hyneck,  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  July  4, 1795.  He  studied  theology  and 
philology  at  Lcipsic,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  1817,  on  presenting  his  A dnotationes 
in  Recent  ions  ./Evi  Liber 03  Educandi  Rationem.  In  1827 
he  was  made  liceutiatc  of  theology  by  the  Marburg 
University,  for  writing  Quid  sit  quod  Debeat  Religions 


Christiana  Serus  Muliebris  Imprimis  Honestior  Femi- 
narum  Purs.  In  1856  he  published  (Jeschichte  des  freien 
ade lichen  Jungfrauetistifies  Fischbeck  und  seiner  Aebtis- 
sinnen,  and  in  1870  he  celebrated  his  fiftieth  anniversary 
in  the  ministry,  and  the  Marburg  University  honored 
him  on  that  occasion  with  the  diploma  of  doctor  of 
theology.  He  died  May  10, 1883,  at  Fischbeck,  in  the 
county  of  Schaumburg.  (B.  P.) 

Hyperboreans,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  a fabu- 
lous people,  living  north  of  the  Riphncan  mountain- 
chain,  and  were  said  to  be  very  wise  and  happy,  living 
many  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years,  ami  at  last 
dying  by  leaping  into  the  sen.  But  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
and  Pliny  aflirm  that  there  is  nothing  else  meant  than 
northern  nations,  and  that  these  are  extravagant  ac- 
counts of  ordinary  human  beings. 

Hyporchema,  the  sacred  dance  around  the  altar, 
which,  especially  among  the  Dorians,  was  wont  to  ac- 
company the  songs  used  in  the  worship  of  Apollo.  It 
was  practiced  by  both  men  and  women. 

Hyrokian  (or  Hirrokin),  in  Norse  mythology, 
was  a Jote-woman,  a mighty,  giant-like  sorceress.  She 
was  called  by  the  Asas  to  set  the  ship  afloat  upon  which 
Baldur  was  to  lie  burned.  Thor  was  so  angry  that  this 
woman  excelled  him  in  strength  that  he  would  have  de- 
molished her  with  bis  miulner  had  not  the  Asas  inter- 
ceded for  her. 


Coin  of  Nlcicn,  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Lnclns  Verna, 
representing  Hygea  and  ASsculnplur,  with  Telcsphorus. 


I. 


IacchagSgl,  those  who  were  appointed  to  carry 
the  statue  of  lacchus  (the  mystic  Bacchus)  in  solemn 
procession  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusiuiau  Myste- 
ries (q.  v.).  Their  heads  were  crowned  with  myrtle, 
and  they  beat  drums  and  brazen  instruments,  dancing 
and  singing  as  they  marched  along. 

Iaian  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Iaian 
is  a dialect  spoken  in  Uvea,  one  of  the  Loyalty  islands. 
A translation  of  Luke  for  the  twelve  hundred  Protes- 
tants of  Uvea,  and  two  tribes  in  New  Caledonia,  was 
prepared  by  Rev.  S.  Ella,  and  printed  in  1868.  Mr.  Ella 
has  continued  since,  assisted  by  a native  pundit,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  New  Test.,  which  was  printed  at 
Sydney  in  1878,  and  to  which  were  added  the  Psalms 
in  1879.  (B.  1‘.) 

Ialdabaoth  (prob.  for  P*J13  ifnip?),  the  name 
given  by  the  Ophites,  in  the  2d  century,  to  the  Demi- 
urge or  world-former.  See  Ophites. 

Ibhar  (or  Ebur ; Lat.  Iberius),  bishop  of  the  isl- 
and of  Bergery,  in  Wexford  Harbor,  Ireland,  where  he 
died  in  603,  is  commemorated  April  23,  and  famous  for 
having  driven  away  the  rats  from  Leinster.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Ibleam.  The  modem  site,  Jclameh  (or  Belameh, 
as  Tristram,  Bible  Places,  p.  221,  and  Condcr,  Tent  Work, 
ii,  837,  incorrectly  write),  is  thus  described  in  the  3/e- 


moirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii, 84) : “It 
stands  in  the  plain,  surrounded  with  arable  land,  and  is 
supplied  by  cisterns.  It  has  a kubbeh  (domed  place 
of  prayer)  on  the  north  side.  This  place  seems  not 
improbably  the  Kaliisuna  of  the  lists  of  Thothmes,  men- 
tioned in  the  same  group  with  Saanach,  Anohareth, 
and  other  places  on  the  plain  ( Quar . Statement  of  the 
4 Pal.  Explor.  Fund,’  July,  1876,  p.  147).” 

Ibn-Al-Athir,  an  Arabian  historian,  was  bom  in 
1160  at  Jazlrat  Ibn-Omar,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  died 
at  Mosul  in  1231.  lie  is  the  author  of  a large  histor- 
ical work,  giving  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  year 
1230,  which  was  edited  by  Tomberg,  under  the  title, 
Ibn-el-A  thiri  Chronicon  quod  Perfectissimum  Inscribitvr 
(Leyden,  1868-71, 12  vols.).  (Ik  P.) 

Ibu-Amid.  See  Elmactn. 

Ibn-Sabba.  See  Sabua  Ibn. 

Ibn-Shem-Tob.  Sec  Shem-Tob. 

Ibn-Wakkar.  See  Wakkar. 

Ibo  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  This  dialect 
is  spoken  by  the  Ibos  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  in 
West  Africa.  The  first  part  of  the  New' Test.,  the  gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  was  published  in  this  dialect  in  1859, 
and  since  that  time  other  parts  were  added.  Up  to 
date  there  arc  published  only  eight  books  of  the  New 
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Test.  In  linguistic  respects  the  language  has  been 
treated  by  J.  F.  Schiin,  in  Oku  I bo,  Grammatical  Ele- 
ments of  the  I bo  Language  (1861).  (B.  P.) 

Icelandic  Version  of  tiie  Scriptures.  See 
Scandinavian  Versions. 

Icheri,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbeans,  are  the 
good  protecting  spirits  accompanying  fishermen  and 
hunters. 

Icoztts,  a sect  of  religionists  in  Japan,  who  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  their  founder  annually  in  a pecul- 
iar manner.  Under  the  impression  that  he  who  first 
sets  foot  in  the  temple  is  entitled  to  peculiar  blessings, 
they  all  rush  towards  the  same  spot,  and  persons  are 
often  killed  in  the  press. 

Idalah.  For  this  site  Tristram  ( Bible  Places,  p. 
242)  and  Cornier  ( Tent  Work,  ii,  337)  propose  ed- 
Dalith,  on  Carmel,  eight  and  a half  miles  south-east  of 
Haifa,  and  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompany- 
ing the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii, 281) : “A  stone  village  of 
moderate  size,  on  a knoll  of  one  of  the  spurs  running 
out  of  the  main  water-shed  (or  ridge)  of  Carmel.  On 
the  south  there  is  a well,  and  a few  springs  on  the  west. 
On  the  north  is  a little  plain,  or  open  valley,  cultivated 
with  com.  The  inhabitants  arc  all  Druses,  numbered 
by  consul  Rogers  in  1859  at  300  souls."  But  this  posi- 
tion is  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  Zebulnn,  and  the 
modern  name  Dalieh  is  too  indefinite  for  identification, 
being  likewise  applied  to  another  village  on  the  ridge 
of  Carmel,  six  and  a half  miles  farther  south-east.  The 
site  Kefr  Kireh  (proposed  by  Schwarz)  lying  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  south  by  west  from  TelUieimftn  (Joknean), 
is  described  in  the  Memoirs  (ii,  60)  as  “evidently  an 
ancient  site,”  with  traces  of  ruins  and  broken  pottery 
on  the  hill  and  tombs  in  the  vicinity;  a good  supply 
of  water,  and  a small  mill.  The  village  of  Jeida  is  an 
entirely  different  locality,  two  and  a half  miles  west  of 
Scmunieh,  and  destitute  of  antiquities  ( Memoirs , i,  270). 

Idaplan  (or  Idafeld),  in  Norse  mythology',  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  twelve  great  judges  in  Asgard, 
whom  Odin  had  appointed  to  judge  all  things. 

Iddera  Rabba  (X2H  N‘|nx),i. e.Me  Great  Assem- 
bly, is  the  title  of  one  of  the  many  parts  which  compose 
the  Sohar,  the  famous  thesaurus  of  Jewish  mysticism. 
It  is  called  “ Great  Assembly,"  because  it  purports  to 
give  the  discourses  which  rabbi  Simon  ben  - Jochai 
(q.  v.)  delivered  to  his  disciples,  who  congregated 
around  him  in  large  numbers.  Upon  the  summons  of 
the  Sacred  Light,  his  disciples  assembled  to  listen  to 
the  secrets  and  enigmas  contained  in  the  Book  of  Mys- 
teries. Hence  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a description 
of  the  form  and  various  members  of  the  Deity;  a dis- 
quisition on  the  relation  of  the  Deity,  in  his  two  as- 
pects of  the  aged  and  the  young,  to  the  creation  and 
the  universe,  as  well  as  on  the  diverse  gigantic  mem- 
bers of  the  Deity,  such  as  the  head,  the  beard,  the  eves, 
the  nose,  etc. ; a dissertation  on  pneumatology,  da-mon- 
ology,  etc.  It  concludes  with  telling  us  that  three  of 
the  disciples  died  during  these  discussions.  This  part 
of  the  Sohar  is  translated  in  the  second  volume  of  Ro- 
senroth's  Kabbala  Denudata.  (B.  P.) 

Iddera  Zutta  (X31T  iO?X),  i.  e.  the  Small  As- 
sembly, is,  like  the  Iddera  Rabba  (q.  v.),  also  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Sohar.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  disciples  of  rabbi  Simon  ben- 
Jochal  had  died  during  the  course  of  the  cabalistic  rev- 
elations, and  that  this  portion  of  the  Sohar  contains  the 
discourses  which  the  Sacred  Light  delivered  before  his 
death  to  a small  assembly  of  six  pupils,  who  still  sur- 
vived, and  congregated  to  listen  to  the  profound  myste- 
ries. It  is  to  a great  extent  a recapitulation  of  the 
Iddera  Rabba,  occupying  itself  with  speculations  about 
the  Sephiroth,  the  Deity,  etc.,  and  concludes  with  re- 
cording the  death  of  Simon  ben -Jochai,  the  Sacred 
Light,  and  the  medium  through  whom  God  revealed 


the  contents  of  the  Sohar.  The  Iddera  Zutta,  too,  is 
translated  into  Latin  by  Rosenroth,  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Kabbula  Denudata.  (B.  P.) 

Ide,  George  Barton,  D.I).,  n Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Coventry,  Vt.,  in  1806,  his  father  being  a 
well-known  Baptist  clergyman,  Rev.  John  Ide,  who,  in 
1800,  had  removed  from  New  York  to  northern  Ver- 
mont. llis  father  gave  him  the  best  education  he  could 
secure  for  him,  anil  he  decided  to  enter  the  profession 
of  law,  the  study  of  which  he  commenced,  without  hav- 
ing taken  a collegiate  course,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in 
the  village  of  Brandon.  He  graduated  from  Middlc- 
bury  College  with  the  highest  honors  in  1830;  soon 
after  was  ordained  at  Derby,  Conn.;  was  invited,  in 
1834,  to  a church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ; in  1835  to  the  Fed- 
eral Street  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  Mass. ; in  1838  to 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  in 
1852  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  April  16, 1872. 
Dr.  Ide  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of 
his  denomination.  He  published  several  works,  among 
which  were  Life  Sketches  of  Life  Truths , and  Bible 
Pictures.  He  also  wrote  several  Sunday-school  books. 
See  The  Watchman,  April,  1872.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Ide,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  March  29, 1785.  His  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Nathaniel  Holman,  assisted  him  in  his  prepar- 
atory studies,  and  he  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1809,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1812.  lie  was  ordained  Nov.  2, 1814,  over  the  Church 
in  West  Medway,  Mass.,  and  died  in  office.  Jan.  5, 1880, 
although  relieved  from  active  service  in  1865.  Besides 
numerous  sermons  and  other  literary  work,  he  edited 
the  works  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  in  seven  volumes. 
See  Cong.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  26. 

Identism  (or  Identity),  the  doctrine,  advocated 
by  Fichte  and  Schelling,  of  the  entire  identity  of  God 
and  the  universe,  or  of  Creator  and  creation.  This  ulti- 
mately coincides  with  Pantheism  (q.  v.).  Sec  Krauth- 
Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Phil.  Sciences. 

Idini,  the  term  used  by  the  Kaffirs  to  denote  sacri- 
fice. Sacrifices  arc  offered  to  their  ancestors,  and  not 
to  God;  and  these  only  in  cases  where  they  wish  to 
avert  some  apprehended  evil. 

IdiornSla  (fully  oriyijpd  HiofnXa,  i.  e.  peculiar 
strophes)  are  stichcra  that  have  no  periods  the  rhythm 
of  which  they  regularly  follow.  They  are  usually  said 
at  lauds  and  vespers  on  special  occasions,  sometimes  at 
the  burial  of  a priest.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq. 
s.  v. 

Iduna,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  loveliest  of  the 
Asas,  the  goddess  of  eternal  youth  and  immortality; 
not  created  or  born,  but  existing  from  the  beginning. 
She  is  the  wife  of  the  wise  Braga,  the  god  of  the  poetic 
art.  In  her  keeping  are  the  apples  of  rejuvenation, 
without  which  even  the  gods  would  become  aged,  there- 
fore they  daily  eat  the  same. 

Ifays,  the  wooden  tablets  employed  by  the  Japanese, 
containing  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  dead, 
mentioning  the  date  of  his  decease,  and  the  name  given 
to  him  since  that  event.  The  ifays  are  carried  in  the 
funeral  procession,  along  with  the  body,  to  the  grave, 
and  one  of  them  is  placed  over  it,  remaining  there  seven 
weeks,  when  it  is  removed  to  make  way  for  the  grave- 
stone. Another  is  set  up  in  the  best  apartment  of  the 
house  during  the  period  of  mourning.  Sweetmeats, 
fruits,  and  tea  are  placed  before  it;  and  morning,  noon, 
anil  night  food  is  prepared  for  it  as  for  a living  person. 
The  whole  household  pray  before  it  morning  and  even- 
ing during  seven  weeks,  and  other  religious  ceremonies 
are  observed. 

Iglau,  Treaty  ok,  a celebrated  compact,  ratified  at 
Iglau,  in  Bohemia,  which  closed  the  long-protracted 
war  between  the  Hussites  and  the  Roman  Catholics. 
It  was  dated  Nov.  30, 1433.  See  Hussites. 
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Ignispicium,  a species  of  divination  practiced  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  consisting  of  observations  made  on 
the  flames  ascending  from  the  sacrificial  altar. 

Ijon.  As  a representative  of  this  Conder  suggests 
(Tent  Work,  ii,  837)  El-Khiam , four  and  a half  miles 
north-east  from  Mimas  (at  the  great  angle  of  the 
Litany) ; but  this  is  an  entirely  modern  village  of  about 
three  hundred  Christians  and  two  hundred  Druses  ( Me- 
moirs accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  88),  and 
the  name  has  little  resemblance.  Tell  Diblin,  the  more 
probable  representative,  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey. 

Iko-siu,  the  sect  of  the  worshippers  of  Amidas 
(q.  v.),  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  ecclesiastical 
body  in  Japan. 

Ilahi  (the  Jirine ) of  Akbar  was  a system  of  philo- 
sophic deism  introduced  by  Akbar,  the  emperor  of 
Delhi,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  lie  pro- 
posed to  found  a new  creed  on  the  basis  of  universal 
toleration,  combining  in  one  religious  body  the  Hindfls, 
Mohammedans,  and  Christians,  along  with  the  followers 
of  Zoroaster.  His  object  in  establishing  a new  creed 
was  both  political  and  religious;  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Delhi  emperors  who  regarded  Iudia  as  his  country, 
and  who  sought  to  efface  from  the  memory  of  the  Ilindfls 
the  fact  that  they  were  a conquered  people.  Ilahi,  or 
the  divine  system,  was  essentially  eclectic  in  character. 
The  fundamental  point  on  which  Akbar  insisted  was  1 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  which  he  de- 
clared was  but  obscurely  revealed  in  the  prophets.  But 
while  he  thus  adopted  a Mohammedan  basis  for  his 
creed,  he  took  care  at  the  same  time  to  declare  bis  en- 
tire disbelief  of  the  divinity  of  the  Koran.  From  the 
time  of  his  rejection  of  the  Koran,  the  emperor  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  an  impartial  inquirer  after  truth, 
and  accordingly  he  conversed  openly  with  the  teachers 
of  every  religion.  He  finally  decided  upon  a system, 
which  was  the  revival  of  Zoroastrianism  in  a modified 
form.  Having  acquired  sufficient  influence  over  the 
theologians,  doctors  of  the  law,  and  learned  men,  to  se- 
cure their  public  recognition  of  him  as  the  sole  protector 
of  the  faith,  Akbar  propounded  his  creed,  which  was 
accepted  by  several  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  En- 
couraged by  his  success,  he  now  ordered  the  abolition 
of  the  old  confession  of  Islam,  “ There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,"  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  another,  “ There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Akbar 
is  the  vicar  of  God.”  He  next  abrogated  the  five  daily 
prayers,  the  ablutions,  fasts,  alms,  and  pilgrimages  cn- 
joiued  upon  the  faithful.  He  abolished  the  religious 
services  observed  on  Fridays,  and  dismissed  the  muez- 
zins. He  ordered  that  that  should  be  considered  as 
clean  which  was  declared  by  the  Koran  to  be  unclean. 
He  permitted  the  sale  of  wine,  and  the  practice  of  games 
of  chance.  He  forbade  the  marriage  of  more  than  one 
wife,  and  enjoined  the  postponement  of  the  circum- 
cision of  boys  until  twelve  years  of  age,  and  even  then 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  entirely  optional.  He  finally 
ordered  the  tera  of  his  own  accession  to  the  throne  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  Hegira.  At  first  he  received  con- 
siderable support  from  various  sections,  but  his  system 
became  more  and  more  unpopular,  and,  on  the  accession 
of  his  son  Jehanghir,  the  empire  returned  to  Islamism. 

Illcet  (for  ire  licet,  “ you  may  go  ”),  a solemn  word 
pronounced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  rites  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  uttered  by  tbt  praflea  or 
some  other  person  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  after 
the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  had  been  committed 
to  the  urn,  and  the  i>ersons  present  had  been  thrice 
sprinkled  with  pure  water  from  a branch  of  olive  or 
laurel  for  the  purpose  of  purification.  From  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  word  ilicet  was  employed,  it  is  some- 
times used  proverbially  among  Roman  authors  to  signify 
all  it  over. 

Ilithyia,  in  Greek  aud  Roman  mythology,  is  the 
goddess  of  birth,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  bom 


on  Crete,  in  the  Aronision  cave,  and  sister  of  Hebe,  Mars, 
and  Vulcan.  Homer  speaks  of  a number  of  Ilithyise, 
daughters  of  Juno,  who  send  the  arrow  of  pain,  but  help 
those  in  childbed.  Often  Ilithyia  is  identified  with 
Juno,  which  is  not  strange,  since  Juno  is  the  goddess  of 
marriage.  The  Greek  Ilithyia  was  also  identified  with 
Diana,  probably  because  the  latter,  being  the  goddess 
of  the  moon,  a certain  influence  over  birth  might  be 
credited  her.  She  is  also  called  Lucina,  or  genitalis. 
Pindar  and  Ovid  make  her  the  daughter  of  Juno.  In 
a Grecian  temple  erected  to  her  she  was  represented 
as  wearing  a loose  robe,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a 
flambeau. 

Hlescas,  GcsmsALv  i>k,  abbot  of  St.  F rentes, 
Spain,  who  died  in  1580,  is  the  author  of  Hisloria  Pon- 
tifical y Catolica  (Salamanca,  1574 ; continued  by  L.  de 
Bavia,  31.  de  Guadalaxara,  and  J.  Banos  de  Velasco, 
Madrid,  1C78,  6 vols.  fol.).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theoi  Lit.  i,  682;  Jbcher,  A Ugemcinet  GtUhi  ten-LeriLon, 
s.v.  (B.  P.) 

Illlnos,  in  Chaldaic  mysticism,  was  the  second  of 
the  three  primary  principles  of  the  Chaldteans,  created 
with  Anos  and  Aos  by  the  uncreated  from  the  two  natu- 
ral forces,  the  creating  and  conceiving  principles,  Asoron 
and  Kisara. 

Dmarinen.  the  third  of  the  great  deities  of  the 
Finns,  and  the  god  of  earth  aud  of  metals. 

Im&m,  a name  applied  by  way  of  excellence  to  each 
of  the  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal  sects  of 
the  Mohammedans. 

Imamate,  the  office  of  an  Imam,  or  Mohammedan 
priest.  Sec  Imaux,  voL  iv,  p.  506. 

Imams,  the  Twelve,  the  twelve  Islam  chiefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  Mohammedans,  who  belong  to 
the  Shiites.  Ali  (q.  v.)  is  reckoned  the  first  Imam,  and 
immediate  spiritual  successor  of  the  Prophet.  Hassan 
(q.  v.)  was  the  second  Imam,  being  the  eldest  sou  of 
Ali.  He  was  a feeble-minded  prince,  and  surrendered 
his  caliphate  to  Moawiyah,  retaining  only  the  spiritual 
office.  Hosscin  (q.  v.)  was  the  third  of  the  line.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ali,  the  fourth  Imam,  who, 
from  his  constancy  in  prayer,  received  the  names  of 
“the  Imam  of  the  Carpet,”  and  “the  glory  of  pious 
men.”  He  died  in  712,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mohammed,  the  fifth  Imam,  who  was  a diligent  student 
of  magic,  aud  received  the  name  of  “ the  possessor  of 
the  secret.”  The  sixth  Imam  was  Jaafar,  the  son  of 
Mohammed,  who  was  thought  to  be  equal  in  wisdom  to 
Solomon.  Jaafar  nominated  his  son  Ismail  his  succes- 
sor, but  the  heir-ap|>arent  having  died  prematurely,  he 
named  his  second  son  3Iusa  his  heir.  Ismail,  how- 
ever, had  left  children ; hence  parties  arose,  some  holding 
to  one  as  the  lawful  Imam,  others  to  the  other.  The 
two  sects  were  called  Itmailiyah  (q.  v.)  and  Asttissins 
(q.  v.).  The  claim  of  Mflsa  to  l>e  the  seventh  Imam 
has  been  generally  admitted.  Ali,  the  son  of  Mtlsa, 
was  the  eighth  Imam.  He  is  called  by  the  Shiites 
“ the  beloved,”  and  his  tomb,  termed  Meshed  Ali,  is  a 
favorite  object  of  pilgrimage.  The  ninth  Imam  was 
3Iohammed,  the  son  of  Ali,  who  lived  in  retirement  at 
Bagdad,  where  he  died  at  an  early  age,  tearing  behind 
him  so  great  a reputation  for  benevolence  that  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  “the  generous.”  His  son  Ali,  the 
tenth  Imam,  was  but  a child  when  his  father  died,  and 
having  been  seized  by  the  caliph  3Iotawakkcl,  who 
was  a determined  enemy  of  the  Shiites,  he  was  con- 
fined for  life  in  the  city  of  Asker,  from  which  circum- 
stance he  is  called  “the  Askerite."  He  was  poisoned 
by  order  of  the  caliph  in  868.  His  son  and  successor. 
Hassan,  also  perished  by  poisoning,  leaving  the  sacred 
office  to  his  son  Mohammed,  the  twelfth  and  last  Imam, 
who,  at  his  father’s  death,  was  a child  only  six  months 
old.  He  was  kept  in  close  confinement  Ire  the  caliph, 
but  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared ; the  Sonnites  allege  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Tigris,  but  the  Shiites  deny  the  fact  of  his  death,  and 
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assert  that  he  is  wandering  over  the  earth,  and  will 
continue  so  to  wander  until  the  appointed  period  shall 
arrive  when  he  shall  claim  and  receive  universal  empire. 

Immer,  Ai.ukkt,  a Protestant  theologian,  was  born 
Aug.  10, 1804,  at  Unterseen,  Switzerland.  He  studied  at 
Berne,  was  in  1830  vicar  at  Burgdorf,  in  1840  pastor  at 
B&ren,  and  in  1860  professor  of  theology  at  Bemc.  In 
1881  he  retired  from  bis  professorship,  and  died  March 
23, 188-1.  Besides  some  theological  essays  and  lectures, 
he  published  llermenmtik  des  Seuen  Testaments  (Wit-  ! 
tcnlierg,  1873 ; Engl,  translation  by  A.  II.  Newman, ' 
Andover,  1877)  : — .Yen testa mentiich c Tkedoffit  (Bonn,  1 
1877).  (B.  P.) 

Impanation  (from  in  pane,  “in  the  bread”),  the 
doctrine  that  Christ’s  presence  is  in  the  bread  in  the 
Lord’s  supper.  It  is  synonymous  with  consubstantiation 
(q.  v.). 

Inauguratio,  the  ceremony  by  which  the  ancient 
Romans  consecrated  a person  or  thing  to  the  gods.  It 
was  performed  by  the  augurs  (q.  v.),  who  offered,  prayer 
to  the  gods,  asking  them  to  show  by  signs  whether  they  ' 
accepted  the  consecrated  object.  If  the  signs  appeared 
favorable,  the  consecration  was  regarded  as  complete. 
The  kings  of  Rome  were  inducted  by  tbe  augurs  as 
the  high  priests  of  the  people ; but  the  inauguration  of 
the  jlamms  devolved  upon  tbe  college  of  pontiffs. 

Incense-boat,  a vessel  for  containing  incense, often 
formed  like  a boat : hence  its  name.  Examples  of  these 


are  numerous  in 
old  inventories  of 
church  furniture. 
See  Naviccla. 


Indagine,  Jo- 
hann ue,  a Car- 
thusian monk  of 
Germany,  whodied 
atEisenachinl475, 
is  the  author  of 
Commentarius  in 
QuaUuor  Libros 
Rtgum: — De  Vis i~ 
one  Dantelis  cap. 
vii: — Dt  Quattuor 
Sensibus  Scriptu- 
res:— lie  Potestate 
Ecclesiastica  el  de 
Auctoritate  Papes 
in  Conciiiis Contra  FlageUatores : — Contra  Errores 
Bohemorum:  — De  Cognitions  Futurorum.  See  Hoff- 
mann, Lexicon  Universale;  Trithcmius,  De  Scriploribus 
Ecclesiasticis ; Jbcher,  A llgemednes  GtUkrten-  Lexicon, 
8.  V.  (B.  P.) 

India,  Mrniouxjr  or.  See  HixdCism. 


Brazen  Incense- boat,  probably  of  the 
10th  century,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  prebeudal  church  at  Thame, 
Oxford. 


Indix  Raymi,  in  Peruvian  mythology,  is  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  the  four  known  festivals  of  the  sun,  cele- 
brated yearly  in  honor  of  the  supreme  deity  in  the 
Andes.  It  began  when  the  sun  was  at  its  height,  and 
moved  towards  tbe  equatorial  region.  At  the  first  ray 
of  the  sun  all  fell  on  their  kuees  and  worshipped  the 
benevolent  god.  After  this  festival  eight  days  were 
spent  in  unbroken  pleasure. 

Indo  - Portuguese  Version  of  the  Sckipt- 
vrks.  Indo  - Portuguese  is  a dialect  spoken  by  the 
Portuguese  settlers  and  their  descendants  in  Ceylon  and 
various  parts  of  the  Indian  seas.  A translation  of  a 
part  of  the  Scripture  into  this  dialect  dates  back  to  the 
year  1817,  when  the  Wesleyan  missionary,  Ncwstead, 
stationed  at  Negombo,  in  Ceylon,  commenced  a transla- 
tion of  the  New  Test,  for  tbe  benefit  of  this  people, 
which  was  printed  at  London  in  1826.  A second  edition 
appeared  at  Colombo  in  1831,  and  the  Pentateuch  and 
Psalms  were  printed  in  1833.  A revised  edition  of  tbe 
New  Test,  was  published  in  1853.  (B.  P.) 

Indra,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  is  the  god  of  the  sun, 
one  of  the  twelve  Adityas,  the  son  of  the  god  Kasyapa 


and  Aditi,  a deity  of  the  second  class,  but  very  much 
worshipped.  He  rules  over  space,  and  is  king  of  all  genii 
who  live  in  space,  or  in  the  superterrestrial  paradise. 
Daily  he  rides  around  the  earth.  He  secs  and  kuows 
everything,  for  he  has  a thousand  eyes.  His  wife  is 
called  Sachi,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  Jayanta.  The 
mountain  Meru,  towards  the  north  pole,  is  his  dwelling- 
place.  Amarawati  is  the  name  of  his  celestial  city, 
Wardayauta  is  his  palace,  Namlana  his  garden.  Aira- 
wat  is  his  first  elephant,  and  Mattala  charioteer.  He 
rules  over  wind  aiul  rain. 


Figure  of  Indra. 


Induction  (Lnt.  inductio , from  inducere,  “ to  infer”) 
is  the  philosophical  name  for  the  process  of  real  infer- 
ence— in  other  words,  the  act  or  process  of  reasoning  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  or  from  the  limited  to  the 
unlimited.  “All  things  that  we  do  not  know  by  actual 
trial  or  ocular  demonstration,  we  know  by  an  inductive 
operation.  Deduction  is  not  real  inference  in  this  sense, 
since  the  general  proposition  covers  the  case  thnt  we 
apply  it  to;  in  a proper  deduction,  the  conclusion  is 
more  limited  than  the  premises.  By  the  inductive  meth- 
od we  obtain  a conclusion  much  larger  than  the  prem- 
ises : we  adventure  into  the  sphere  of  the  unknown,  and 
pronounce  upon  what  we  have  not  yet  seen.  . . . Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  now  considered  a part  of  logic  to  lay 
down  the  rules  for  the  right  performance  of  this  great 
operation.”  One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  inductive 
inquiry  is  that  peculiar  succession  denominated  cause 
and  effect.  Mill,  in  bis  Logic,  has  consequently  illus- 
trated in  detail  the  methods  to  be  adopted  to  ascertain 
definitely  the  true  causative  circumstance  that  may 
precede  a given  effect.  They  resolve  themselves  mainly 
into  two.  “ One  is,  by  comparing  together  different  in- 
stances in  which  tbe  phenomenon  occurs.  The  other 
is,  by  comparing  instances  iu  which  the  phenomenon 
does  occur,  with  instances,  in  other  respects  similar,  in 
which  it  does  not.  These  two  methods  may  be  respect- 
ively denominated  the  method  of  agreement,  and  tbe 
method  of  difference.” 

There  are  many  problems  growing  out  of  the  applica- 
tion of  induction  to  the  great  variety  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. “Thus,  the  great  induction  of  universal  grav- 
ity was  applied  deductively  to  explain  a great  many  facts 
besides  those  that  enabled  the  induction  to  be  made. 
Not  merely  tbe  motions  of  the  planets  about  tbe  sun, 
and  the  satellites  about  the  planets,  but  the  remote  and 
previously  unexplained  phenomena  of  the  tides,  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  etc.,  were  found  to  be  infer- 
ences from  the  general  principle.  This  mode  of  deter- 
mining causes  is  called  the  deductive  method.  When 
several  agents  unite  in  a compound  effect,  there  is  re- 
quired a process  of  calculation  to  find  from  the  effects  of 
the  causes  acting  separately  the  combined  effect  due  to 
their  concurrent  action,  as  when  the  path  of  a projectile 
is  deduced  from  tbe  laws  of  gravity  and  of  force.  It 
is  the  deductive  stage  of  science  that  enables  math- 
ematical calculation  to  be  brought  into  play  with  such 
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remarkable  success  as  is  seen  in  astronomy,  mechanics, 
etc. 

“ The  circumstance  that  phenomena  may  result  from 
a concurrence  of  causes,  leads  to  the  distinction  between 
ultimate  laws  and  derivative  or  subordinate  laws.  Thus, 
gravity  is  an  ultimate  law ; the  movement  of  the  planets 
in  ellipses  is  but  a subordinate  law.  These  inferior  laws 
may  be  perfectly  true  within  their  own  limits,  but  not 
necessarily  so  beyond  certain  limits,  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance.  A different  adjustment  of  the  two  forces 
that  determine  a planet's  motion  would  cause  a cir- 
cular or  a parabolic  orbit;  and  therefore  when  phe- 
nomena result  from  a combination  of  ultimate  laws  act- 
ing under  a certain  arrangement,  they  are  not  to  be 
generalized  beyond  the  sphere  where  that  arrangement 
holds.  These  inferior  laws  are  sometimes  mere  induc- 
tions that  have  not  been  resolved  into  their  constituent 
laws,  and  then  they  go  under  the  name  of  * Empirical 
Laws.’  Thus,  in  the  hands  of  Kepler,  the  elliptic  orbit 
of  the  planets  was  only  an  empirical  generalization,  as- 
certained by  the  method  of  agreement;  Newton  con- 
verted it  into  a derivative  law,  when  lie  showed  that  it 
resulted  from  the  more  general  laws  of  gravity,  etc.  The 
earlier  stages  of  induction  present  us  with  many  of  those 
empirical  laws;  in  some  subjects,  as  physiology,  medi- 
cine, etc.,  the  greater  number  of  inductions  are  of  this 
character.  The  cure  of  disease  is  especially  au  example 
of  this:  hardly  any  medicine  can  have  its  efficacy  traced 
to  ultimate  laws  of  the  human  system.  Hence  the  un- 
certainty attending  the  application  of  remedies  to  new 
cases,  and  also  the  want  of  success  that  often  attends 
them  in  circumstances  where  we  think  they  ought  to 
succeed.”  Induction  applies  also  to  the  laws  of  causa- 
tion, to  the  laws  of  uniformities,  and  to  those  of  coex- 
istence. See  Mill,  Logic,  especially  book  iv. 

Indulgence.  The  use  of  this  word  hv  ecclesiastical 
writers  is  derived  from  that  of  the  jurisconsults,  who 
employ  it  to  designate  a remission  of  punishment  or  of 
taxes,  especially  such  a general  amnesty  as  was  some- 
times proclaimed  by  an  emperor  on  an  extraordinary 
occasion  of  rejoicing.  Hence  the  won!  passed  into  ec- 
clesiastical usage  in  the  sense  of  a remission  of  penalties 
for  offences  against  church  discipline  and  order. 

Usually  there  were  four  stages  or  degrees  through 
which  offenders  had  to  pass  before  regaining  commun- 
ion : (l)  weepers,  (2)  hearers.  (3)  kneelers,  (4)  bystand- 
ers ; ami  usually  several  years  had  to  be  spent  in  each. 
Now  the  bishop,  according  to  St.  Gregory,  might,  in 
proportion  to  their  conversion,  “ rescind  the  period  of 
their  penance ; making  it  eight, seven,  or  even  live  years 
instead  of  nine,  in  each  stage,  should  their  repentance 
exceed  in  depth  what  it  had  to  fulfil  in  length,  and 
compensate,  by  its  increased  zeal,  for  the  much  longer 
time  required  in  others  to  effect  their  cure.”  Eventual- 
ly this  system  was  greatly  extended,  until  it  reached 
the  abuses  that  provoked  the  Keformatiou. 

Iudulgentia  (indulgence),  a name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  baptism  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  as  being 
attended,  when  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  absolu- 
tion or  the  remission  of  sins.  It  was  esteemed  the  most 
universal  absolution  and  the  greatest  indulgence  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Church. 

Inferise  were  sacrifices  which  the  ancient  Homans 
offered  at  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  relatives  at  cer- 
tain periods,  consisting  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  garlands 
of  flowers,  etc. 

Infirmary,  Monastic.  In  his  enumeration  of 
Christian  duties  Benedict  ( Regula , c.  4)  specifies  that 
of  visiting  the  sick  ; and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
duty  of  primary  and  paramount  obligation  fur  monks, 
quoting  the  words  of  Christ,  “ I was  sick,  and  ye  min- 
istered unto  me.”  Beyond,  however,  saying  that  the 
sick  are  to  have  a sej>arate  part  of  the  monastery  as- 
signed to  them,  and  a separate  officer  in  charge  of  them, 
that  they  are  to  be  allowed  meat  and  the  luxury*  of 
baths,  if  necessary,  that  they  are  not  to  be  exacting, 


and  that  the  brethren  who  wait  on  them  are  not  to  be 
impatient,  he  gives  no  precise  directions.  Subsequent- 
ly it  was  the  special  duty  of  the  “ infirmarius,”  the 
“cellerarius"  (house-steward),  and  of  the  abbot  himself, 
to  look  after  the  sick;  no  other  monk  might  visit  them 
1 without  leave  from  the  abbot  or  prior.  Everything 
was  to  be  done  for  their  comfort,  both  in  body  and  soul, 
i that  they  should  not  miss  the  kindly  offices  of  kinsfolk 
and  friends;  and,  while  the  rigor  of  the  monastic  dis- 
cipline was  to  be  relaxed,  whenever  necessary,  in  their 
favor,  due  supervision  was  to  be  exercised,  lest  there 
1 should  be  any  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the  sick-room. 

! The  “infirmarius”  was  to  enforce  silence  at  meals,  to 
! check  conversation  in  the  sick-room  at  other  times,  and 
to  discriminate  carefully  between  real  and  fictitious  ail- 
ments. The  sick  were,  if  possible,  to  recite  the  hours 
daily,  and  to  attend  mass  at  stated  times,  and  if  unable 
to  walk  to  the  chape),  they  were  to  be  carried  thither 
in  the  arms  of  their  brethren.  The  meal  in  the  sick- 
room was  to  be  three  hour3  earlier  than  in  the  common 
refectory.  The  abbot  might  allow  a separate  kitchen 
and  “ buttery  ” for  the  use  of  the  sick  monks.  The  rule 
, of  Cwsarius  of  Arles  ordered  that  the  abbot  was  to  pro- 
■ vide  good  wine  for  the  sick,  the  ordinary  wine  of  the 
monastery  being  often  of  inferior  quality.— Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v.  See  Hospital. 

Informers.  This  class  of  men  originated  before 
the  Christian  a>ra,  and,  indeed,  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Homan  empire.  When  persecution  arose  against 
the  Church,  the  informers  naturally  sought  gain,  and 
probably  some  credit  with  the  civil  authorities,  by  giv- 
ing information  against  those  who  practiced  Christian 
rites,  since  the  secret  assemblies  of  Christians  for  wor- 
ship came  under  the  prohibition  of  the  Lex  Julia. 
Tertullian  states  (ApoLc.b)  that  Tiberius  threatened 
the  accusers  of  the  Christians,  but  the  story  rests  only 
upon  his  statement,  lie  also  claims  M.  Aurelius  as  a 
protector  of  Christians.  Titus  issued  an  edict,  forbid- 
ding slaves  to  inform  against  their  masters  or  freedmen 
against  their  patrons.  Nerva,  on  his  accession,  repub- 
lished this  edict.  “Jewish  manners,”  L e.  probably 
Christianity,  is  especially  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sub- 
j jeets  on  which  informations  were  forbidden.  In  Pliny’s 
well-known  letter  to  Trajan  we  find  the  informers  in 
full  work.  The  Christians  who  were  brought  before 
him  were  delated,  and  an  anonymous  paper  was  sent 
in,  containing  a list  of  many  Christians  or  supposed 
Christians.  Trajan,  in  his  answer,  though  he  forbade 
Christians  to  be  sought  out  (i.  e.  by  government  offi- 
cials). did  not  attempt  to  put  a stop  to  the  practice  of 
delation ; those  who  were  informed  against,  if  they  con- 
tinued in  their  infatuat  ion, must  be  punished.  In  the  sub- 
sequent persecutions  a large  part  of  the  suffering  arose 
from  unfaithful  brethren  who  betrayed  their  friends. — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v.  Sec  Delatores. 

Inge,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Shcptoii  Mallet,  in  Somersetshire;  educated  in  William 
of  Wickham’s  school  at  Winchester,  and  made  perpet- 
ual fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1484.  In  14% 
he  travelled  in  foreign  countries.  On  his  return  he 
was  successively  prebendary  of  East  Harptree,  sub- 
chauter  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  warden  of  Wapulham, 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  of  Duttying,  in  Somersetshire, 
by  the  presentation  of  Hichard  the  Abbot  and  the  con- 
vent of  Glastonbury,  and  of  Weston.  In  1504  he  was 
in  Home,  at  which  time  he  was  one  of  king  Henry’s 
orators,  selected  to  take  the  renunciation  of  all  preju- 
dicial clauses  in  the  apostolic  bulls  for  the  translation 
of  cardinal  Hadrian  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
his  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  that  monarch.  In 
1512  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Meath,  where  he  re- 
mained ten  years.  In  1521  he  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Dublin.  In  1527  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. He  repaired  the  palace  of  St.  Sepulchre.  He 
died  in  Dublin,  Aug.  3,  1528.  Sec  D’ Alton,  Memoirs 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  182. 
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Ingelram  (called  also  by  some  Newblgging), 
a Scotch  prelate,  was  rector  of  Peebles  and  archdeacon 
of  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  and  when  in  this  office  he 
was  made  chancellor  by  king  David.  He  was  elected 
and  consecrated  bishop  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1164. 
He  died  Feb.  2, 1174,  leaving,  Eyistolas  ad  Diversos : — 
In  Evangelia  ltominicalia : — Rationes  Rrgni  Adminis- 
trandi.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  233. 

Ingelramne,  a German  prelate,  brought  up  in  the 
schools  of  Goze  and  St.  Anold,  was  made  bishop  of 
Metz  in  768,  being  at  the  same  time  abbot  of  Senonca. 
He  died  in  791.  Sec  Hocfcr,  A out’.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Ingen,  a hero-god  of  Japan,  was  a native  of  China, 
who  lived  about  1650.  He  was  a zealous  Buddhist, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  an  illustrious  saint.  But  he 
was  more  especially  venerated  because,  in  answer  to  a 
kilo,  or  special  prayer  which  he  offered,  a plentiful  rain 
had  fallen  in  a time  of  drought. 

Ingham,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Stansfield,  Yorkshire,  in  1810.  For 
some  years  he  wa9  a student  at  Oxford  University,  and 
afterwards  in  the  academy  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Taylor,  in  London.  He  was  baptized  Nov.  20, 1829; 
ordained  deacon  of  a Baptist  Church,  Dec.  26,  1832; 
licensed  to  preach,  April  5,  1833 ; gave  up  his  secular 
business  in  1835,  and  pursued  a course  of  theological 
study  at  Wisbeach;  was  ordained  April  2,  1839,  in 
Bradford,  and  remained  pastor  of  the  Tetley  Street 
Church  till  November,  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Louth. 
His  next  pastorate  was  in  Halifax,  from  1854  to  1862. 
After  two  or  three  brief  pastorates  in  other  places,  he 
returned  to  Bradford  and  became  pastor  of  the  Infirma- 
ry Street  Church.  Ilis  death  took  place  June  1,1873. 
He  published,  in  1865,  his  Hand-book  on  Christian  Bap- 
tism, and  in  1871  his  Christian  Baptism,  its  Subjects  and 
if  odes.  He  also  published  his  Appeal  to  Friends,  on 
the  subject  of  baptism.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  completed  an  extended  work  on  the  Chtiicn  Estab- 
lishment. Dr.  Ingham  filled  a high  place  among  the 
scholars  and  preachers  of  that  branch  of  English  Bap- 
tists with  which  he  was  identified,  the  “ General  Bap- 
tists,” corresponding  in  most  res|>ccts  with  the  Free- 
will Baptists  of  the  United  States.  See  (Load.)  Bap- 
tist Hand-book,  1874,  p.  277.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Inglis,  Alexander,  a Scotch  prelate,  dean  of 
Dunkeld,  archdeacon  of  Su  Andrews,  and  keeper  of  the 
rolls,  was  chosen  bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1483.  But  the 
pope,  being  displeased  because  he  had  not  been  con- 
sulted first,  annulled  the  election.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  91. 

Inglis,  David,  D.D.,  LED.,  a Reformed  (Dutch), 
and  afterwards  a Presbyterian  minister,  son  of  Rev.  Da- 
vid Inglis,  was  born  June  8,  1824.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1841 ; studied  divinity 
under  Drs.  Chalmers  and  John  Brown ; was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  1815,  ami  came  to  America 
in  1846.  He  served  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
following  places:  Scotch  Church,  Detroit, Mich.  (1846); 
stated  supply  at  Washington  Heights,  New  York  city; 
Bedford,  N.  Y.  (1847);  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal, 
Canada,  in  July,  1852;  Hamilton,  Ontario  (1855);  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  in  Knox  College,  Toronto 
(1871) ; pastor  of  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights 
(1872),  where  he  died,  Dec.  15, 1877.  Dr.  Inglis  was  a 
powerful  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  great  truths  of 
the  gospel.  He  was  prominent  in  the  deliberations  to 
further  the  union  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  in  the  success  and  con- 
summation of  which  he  greatly  rejoiced.  His  publica- 
tions arc,  Erjyosition  of  International  Sunday-school 
lessons  in  Soicer  and  Gospel  Field  (1874-77)  : — Histor- 
ical Sermon  in  Commemoration  of  the  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversary of  the  Church  on  Brooklyn  Heights  (1875) : — 
many  contributions  to  the  press: — Vedder  Lectures,  in 
course  of  preparation  at  his  death.  Sec  Corwin,  Man- 
ual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A merica , 3d  ed.  p.  317. 


Inglis,  James,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1777.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  in  1795;  studied  theology  privately, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery in  1801.  In  1802  he  accepted  n call  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore.  He  died  Aug.  15, 
1820.  He  published,  A Sermon  on  Fasting,  Humilia- 
tion, and  Prayer  ( 1808  ) : — A Missionary  Sermon, 
preached  in  Philadelphia  in  1812:— and  a Discourse, 
delivered  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Balti- 
more in  1814.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pul- 
pit, iv,  278. 

Inglis,  John,  a bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  9, 1777,  where  his  fa- 
ther, Charles  Inglis,  D.D.,  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church. 
He  received  his  education  at  King's  College,  Windsor. 
In  1800  he  went  to  England  to  advance  the  interests 
of  his  alma  mater;  in  1801  he  took  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  mission  of  Aylesford.  In  1816,  Rev.  Dr. 
Stanser,  rector  of  Su  Paul’s,  became  bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Dr.  Inglis  succeeded  him  as  rector,  and,  in 
1825,  to  the  bishopric  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  at  that 
time  included  Now  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Ber- 
muda. He  died  in  London,  Oct.  27,  1850.  See  Amer. 
Quar.  Church.  Re r.  1851,  p.  154. 

Ingnersoit  are  the  spirits  of  fire  among  the  Green- 
landers, and  live  along  the  strand.  They  were  former- 
ly human  beings,  but  when  the  flood  came  they  were 
changed  into  spirits  of  fire. 

Ingraham,  Joskph  H.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1809.  He 
entered  Yale  College,  but  did  not  graduate;  went  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  South  America,  as  a commercial  clerk ; 
was  for  several  years  after  his  return  a teacher;  and 
about  1830  became  professor  in  Jefferson  College,  near 
Natchez.  While  here  he  was  widely  known  os  a writer 
of  novels,  etc.,  as  The  South-west,  by  a Yankee : — La- 
fitte: — Burton: — Tin  Quadroon,  etc.  About  1847  he 
was  confirmed  as  a member  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  established 
a flourishing  seminary  for  young  ladies.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1851,  and  presbyter  in  1852;  became 
missionary  at  Aberdeen,  Miss. ; afterwards  was  rector 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  Mobile,  Ala. ; then  at  Riverside, 
Tenn.;  removed  to  Holly  Springs,  in  1858,  where  he 
revived  St.  Thomas’s  Hall.  He  died  there,  Dec.  18, 
1860.  Besides  various  religious  pamphlets,  Dr.  Ingra- 
ham was  the  author  of,  The  Prince,  of  the  House  of  Da- 
vid:— The  Pillar  of  Fire: — and  The  Throne  of  David, 
which  were  very  popular.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church 
Rev.  1861,  p.  186. 

Initial  Hymn.  Sec  I.ntroit. 

Initi&ti,  a name  applied  to  the  faithful  in  the  early 
Christian  Church,  as  being  initiated,  that  is,  admitted 
to  the  use  of  sacred  offices,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  Hence  the 
fathers,  in  speaking  of  any  doctrines  which  were  not 
explained  to  the  catechumens,  were  accustomed  to  say, 
“ The  initiated  know  what  is  said.”  St.  Ambrose  ad- 
dressed a work  especially  to  the  Initiatu 

Inlaga  are  a class  of  spirits  whose  worship  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  superstitious  prac- 
tices of  Southern  Guinea.  They  arc  the  spirits  of  dead 
men ; but  whether  good  or  evil,  even  the  natives  them- 
selves do  not  know.  The  spirits  of  their  ancestors 
the  natives  call  Abambo;  but  the  Inlaga  arc  the  spirits 
of  strangers,  and  have  come  from  a distance.  Sick,  and 
especially  nervous,  persons  are  supposed  to  lie  possessed 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  of  spirits,  and  va- 
rious ceremonies  are  performed  to  deliver  them  from 
their  power.  The  patient  is  first  tested  by  the  priest, 
to  ascertain  which  class  of  spirits  has  possession  of  him ; 
he  is  then  exorcised,  and  when  sufficiently  recovered, 
sent  about  bis  affairs,  but  under  certain  restrictions,  lest 
his  disease  return. 
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Innes,  John  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated  i 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Moray,  Jan.  23, 1407.  lie  died 
April  25, 1414.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  142. 

Innes,  John  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of 
Ross,  and  bishop  of  the  see  of  Caithness  about  1447. 
He  died  in  1443.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  214. 

Innuarolit  are  mountain  spirits  of  the  Greenland- 
ers, extraordinarily  small,  but  quite  expert, 

Institor,  Heinrich,  a Dominican  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, is  the  author  of  Malleus  Malejicarum : — Clyjiens 
T.  H.  Ecclcsice  Befensionis  contra  Pichardos  et  Wal- 
denses : — Be  Plena ria  Potestate  Pontificis  et  Monorchia;: 
— Replica  Adversus  Sententium  Christum  Xonnisi  sub 
Conditione  in  Eucharistia  A dorandum ; — Sermones 
XXX  de  Eucharistia.  Sec  Echard,  Be  Scriptoribus 
Ordinis  Botninicanoru in ; J ocher,  A Uyemtines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  I\) 

Intercisi  dies  were  days,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, which  were  devoted  partly  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  partly  to  ordinary  business. 

Invisibility,  an  attribute  ascribed  to  God  in  the 
Scriptures.  For  example,  Paul  (1  Tim.  i,  17)  calls  him 
“ the  king  eternal,  immortal,  invisible.”  Jesus  says 
(John  i,  18)  “ No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.”  He 
is  therefore  the  invisible  God. 

Ipabog,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  an  idol  of  the 
Wends,  brought  to  light  by  recent  antiquaries,  probably 
worshipped  on  Rtlgen  as  a god  of  hunting. 

Iperius,  Joannes  (sumamed  “ the  I Amy  ”),  a Bene- 
dictine abbot  of  St.  Berlin,  was  a native  of  Yprea,  Bel- 
gium, and  died  in  1383.  He  is  the  author  of  a History  or 
Chronicon  of  his  monastery,  from  the  year  590  to  1294. 
It  has  been  inserted,  under  the  title  of  Chronica,  sice. 
Historia  Monasterii  S.  Bcrtini,  in  the  Thesaurus  Xovus 
Anecdotorum,  etc.,  iii,  446  sq.  (1717).  He  also  wrote  a 
life  of  Erkembod,  published  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
under  April  12.  Sec  Andr6,  Bibl.  Bely,  ii,  669  (1739); 
Lichtenbcrgcr,  Encyclop,  dcs  Sciences  Reliyieuses,  s.  v. 
(B.  1».) 

Irhov,  Wilhelm,  a Dutch  theologian,  who  died 
Nov.  18,  1760,  at  Utrecht,  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology, is  the  author  of  Conjectanea  Philol.-Crit.-Theolo- 
yica  in  Psalmorum  Titulos  (Leyden,  1728).  See  Winer, 
llumlbuch  dcr  theoL  Lit.  i,  82;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  137. 
(B.P.) 

Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  See  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  s.  v.  Presbyterian  Churches. 

Irish  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  The  Irish 
or  Erse  language  is  now  little  known  except  as  the  ver- 
nacular of  an  illiterate  population,  but  it  was  once  the 
language  of  literature  ami  science.  The  Romau  letters 
arc  often  used  in  Erse  compositions,  but  the  Irish  have 
an  ancient  alphabet  of  their  own,  for  which  they  feel  a 
truly  national  predilect  ion.  The  origin  of  this  alphabet 
is  very  uncertain;  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
Saxons  derived  their  alphabetical  system  from  the  Irish, 
or  vice  versa.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Irish  Prayer- 
Book  of  1608,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  Saxons 
borrowed  their  letters  from  Ireland. 

The  first  printed  New  Test.,  in  the  Irish  characters, 
was  published  in  1602.  When  bishop  Bedell  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  in  1629,  he 
undertook  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test.  Not  being 
acquainted  with  the  language,  he  commenced  to  study 
the  same  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  His  next  measure 
was  to  secure  the  sen-ices  of  native  Irish  scholars,  and 
with  their  help  the  version  of  the  Old  Test,  was  com- 
pleted in  1040,  to  remain  in  MS.  till  1681.  After  due 
examination  and  revision  it  was  published  in  London 
in  1686,  together  with  the  New  Test. 

More  than  a century’  was  suffered  to  roll  awa_v  be- 
fore any  efficient  measures  were  taken  to  reprint  the 
Scriptures  in  Irish,  until,  in  1809,  an  edition  of  2000 


i New  Testa.,  conformable  to  the  accredited  version  of 
bishop  Bedell,  was  published  in  Roman  characters  by 
tho  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Other  edi- 
tions followed  in  1813,  1816,  and  1817.  In  the  latter 
year  also  a complete  Irish  Bible  was  issued,  the  version 
of  Bedell  being  employed  as  the  text  of  the  Old  Test. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  year  3000  copies  of 
tho  New  Test.,  in  the  Irish  character,  were  published, 
and  in  1828  the  entire  Irish  Bible  appeared  in  the 
vernacular.  From  the  report  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  for  the  year  1881  we  learn  that  a 
rfvised  edition  of  the  New  Test,  is  to  be  published. 
In  order  to  bring  about  such  a revision,  twenty-five 
interleaved  New  Tests,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  competent  Irish  scholars,  and  their  corrections  of 
archaisms,  obsolete  words,  and  orthographical  errors 
will  be  examined  by'  the  chief  reviser  and  editor,  the 
Rev.  James  Goodman,  Canon  of  Ross,  and  professor  of 
Irish  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  As  the  first  instal- 
ment of  this  revision  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  published 
in  1884.  See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  160.  (B.  1’.) 

Irmin  ( Irmensdule , Irminsul,  etc.),  in  German  my- 
thology, seems  to  have  been  a principal  god  of  the  an- 
cient Saxons.  At  Eresburg,  now  Stadtbcrgen,  on  the 
Dimel,  the  famous  pillar  Irmin  is  said  to  have  stood, 
that  was  destroyed  by’  Charlemagne  in  772,  during  the 
Saxon  wars.  Might,  courage,  war,  were  all-important 
to  the  Germanic  nations;  therefore  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Irmin  was  a god  of  war. 

Ir-Nahash.  Deir  Xnkhkhas,  the  probable  repre- 
sentative of  this  site,  lying  one  and  a half  miles  north- 
east from  Bcit-Jibrln,  is  merely  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  275),  as 
“a  ruined  birkeh  [pool], and  a cave  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty’  niches  [for  burial]." 

Iron.  The  modem  representative  of  this  site,  Tarun , 
located  four  miles  north-west  from  El-Jish  (Ahlab  or 
Gischala),  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (i,  203),  as  “ a stone  village,  con- 
taining about  200  Metawileh  and  200  Christians.  It  is 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a plain,  with  vineyards  and  ara- 
ble lands;  to  the  west  rises  a basalt  top,  called  cl-Burj 
[the  castle],  full  of  cisterns,  and  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  an  ancient  castle;  there  arc  large  stones  strewn  about ; 
three  large  birkehs  [pools]  and  many’  cisterns  to  supply 
water;  one  of  the  birkehs  is  ruined.”  The  remains  of 
a large  church  in  the  village  are  described  in  detail 
(p.  258). 

Iroquois  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
version  is  of  very-  recent  date.  There  arc  also  Iroquois 
Indians  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  who 
do  not  understand  the  Scriptures  in  Mohawk  published 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  For  the 
benefit  of  these  Indians,  the  Four  Gospels  were  pub- 
lished in  1880  at  Montreal.  The  translation  was  made 
by  chief  Joseph  Oncsakeural,  revised  by  Jean  Dion  and 
tho  Rev.  T.  Lafortc.  Chief  Joseph  had  all  qualifica- 
tions for  the  translation,  since,  in  1865,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  at  Oka,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Montreal,  he  prepared  a translation  into  Iroquois  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  used  in  the  Missal.  (B.  P.) 

Irpeel  is  conjectured  by  Condor  (Tent  Work,  ii,  337), 
to  be  represented  by  the  modern  Rafal , as  two  of  the 
radical  letters  are  the  same.  This  place  lies  one  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  el-Jib  (Gibcon),aud  is  thus  described 
in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey 
(iii,  13,  also  155) : “ A small  hamlet  on  a ridge,  with  a 
spring  to  the  west,  and  many  rock-cut  tombs. . . . Traces 
of  ruins : cisterns  cut  in  rocks,  and  rough  pillar-shafts, 
with  ruins  of  a modem  village  and  a Mukun. 

Irvingitea.  See  Irving,  Edward;  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church. 

Irwin g,  Kari.  Friedrich  von,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  was  bora  at  Berlin,  Nov.  21, 1728, 
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and  died  there,  Dec.  17,  3801,  member  of  consistory,  is 
the  author  of  Versuch  iiber  den  Ursprung  dcr  Erkenntniss 
der  Wahrheit  und  der  Wissenschajt  (Berlin,  1781).  See 
Winer,  Hundbuck  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  430.  (B.  P.) 

Isaac  Abhabasel.  Sec  Abrabankl,  Isaac. 

Isaac  de  Acosta.  See  Acosta,  Isaac  de. 

Isaac  Alfez  (or  Alfass).  See  Alfkz,  Isaac. 

Isaac  Aussaxl  See  Ibn-Giath,  Isaac. 

Isaao  of  Antioch.  See  Isaac  the  Syrian  (<i). 

Isaac  Arama.  See  Arama,  Isaac. 

Isaac  Atiiias.  Sec  Atiiias,  Isaac. 

Isaac  Campaston.  Sec  Campaxton,  Isaac. 

Isaac  Cantabini.  Sec  Cantarixi,  Isaac. 

Isaac  Cardoso.  See  Cardoso,  Isaac. 

Isaac  bex-Jkiiuda  ha-Leci,  a Jewish  writer  of 
the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  KTl  n:rc  C,  a 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  compiled  from  different 
authors  (Prague,  1007).  See  Ftlrst,  liibl.  Jud.  ii,  142. 
(RI\) 

Isaac  Lamproxti.  See  Lampuoxti,  Isaac. 

Isaac  Loria.  See  Loiua,  Isaac. 

Isaac  bkn-Moses.  See  Profiat  Duran. 

Isaac  Nasir.  See  Nasiu,  Isaac. 

Isaac  Oxqcexira.  Sec  Onquknira,  Isaac. 

Isaac  Orobio.  See  Orobio,  Isaac. 

Isaac  ben-Simeox  of  Prague,  who  lived  in  the  17th 
century,  is  the  author  of  cnc  E 5 DTO,  i.  e. 

the  Midrash  Shocher  Tob  (a  midrash  on  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Samuel),  with  short  glosses  (Prague, 
1613) ®*n8  B2  CBtn,  i.  e.  the  Pentateuch  in  He- 
brew, with  a Judseo-Gcrman  commentary  (ibid.  1608). 
See  FUrst,  Bill.  Jud.  i,  145;  De’  Rossi,  LEzionario  Sto - 
rico  (Germ.  transL),  p.  125.  (B.  P.) 

Isaac,  Usikl,  a Jewish  rabbi  of  Amsterdam,  who 
flourished  in  the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  H5EB 
*l*wb,  1.  e.  a Hebrew  grammar  (Amsterdam,  1657).  See 
Ftlrst,  liibl.  JwL  i,  145;  De  Barrios,  Casa  de  Jacob 
(Amsterdam,  1683,  giving  a biography  of  Isaac  Usiel). 

(B.  P.) 

Isaac  Viva.  See  Cantarixi,  Isaac. 

Isaacs,  Samuel  M.,  a Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  at 
Leeuwarden,  Holland,  Jan.  4, 1804.  His  father  having 
emigrated  to  England,  young  Isaacs  received  his  edu- 
cation there.  In  1839  he  came  to  New  York  to  take 
charge  of  the  congregation  Bcnai  Jcshurun,  then  wor- 
shipping in  F.lm  Street.  In  1857  he  commenced  the 
publishing  of  the  Jeurish  Messenger,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  uphold  conservative  Judaism  against  the  so-called 
reformed  party.  In  1877  Isaacs  retired  from  his  min- 
istry of  the  Sliaare  Tcfila  congregation,  with  which  he 
bad  been  connected  since  1845,  and  died  May  19, 1878. 
He  was  highly  respected,  not  only  by  his  own  core- 
ligionists. but  also  by  Christians.  (B.  P.) 

Isbraniki,  a sect  of  Russian  dissenters,  which  arose 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  name  which 
they  assumed  means  the  company  of  the  elect,  but  they 
were  reckoned  by  the  adherents  of  the  established  re- 
ligion among  the  Raskolniics  (q.v.)  or  Schismatics.  The 
cause  of  their  separation  was  a difficulty  concerning  the 
revision  of  the  church  books.  These  books  were  print- 
ed in  1562,  under  the  czar,  John  Basilides,  from  manu- 
script copies,  which,  being  considered  incorrect,  were 
somewhat  altered  in  their  printed  form.  The  changes 
introduced  were  regarded  by  some  as  teaching  unsound 
doctrine,  and  a sect  arose  who  adhered  to  the  former 
books,  and  called  themselves  Staroverlsi,  or  believers  in 
the  old  faith.  These  dissenters,  however,  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  when,  in  consequence  of  a revision 


of  the  church  books  by  the  patriarch  Nikon,  the  cry  of 
unsound  doctrine  was  again  raised,  and  the  number  of 
dissenters  increased.  This  sect  was  tolerated  by  the 
state  under  Alexander  I. 

Ise  (or  iBje),  the  name  of  a central  province  of  Ja- 
pan, to  which  the  religious  sect  of  the  Shiutrists  re- 
quires each  of  its  adherents  to  make  a pilgrimage  once 
a year,  or  at  least  once  in  their  life.  In  Isjc  is  the 
grand  Mia  or  temple  of  T cusio- Dai- Jin,  which  is  the 
model  after  which  all  the  other  temples  are  built.  Isje 
is  a place  of  no  natural  attractions.  It  is  rather  re- 
garded as  a monument  of  antique  poverty  and  simplic- 
ity. The  Mia  where  the  pilgrims  pay  their  devotions 
is  a low  wooden  edifice  with  a fiat  thatched  roof,  and 
on  entering  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a metallic  mirror, 
which  is  regarded  as  a symbol  of  the  deity,  and  some 
white  paper,  which  is  considered  the  emblem  of  purity 
of  heart.  The  worshippers  do  not  presume  to  enter 
this  temple,  but  look  through  a lattice  window  from 
without  while  they  say  their  prnvers. 

Iahtar,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  alike,  although  she  was  generically  one  of 
the  deities  of  the  second  rank.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  moon-god  Sin,  and  was  identified  by  the  Chal- 
dieans  with  the  planet  Venus.  She  was  essentially  n 
warlike  goddess,  and  was  called  the  “Goddess  of  Bat- 
tles and  of  Victories,”  in  which  attribute  she  was  often 
represented  as  giving  a bow  to  the  Assyrian  king  in 
token  of  his  victories  over  his  foes.  She  was  .also,  as 
the  goddess  of  productive  nature,  the  keeper  of  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth,  and  hence  was  figured  ns  Allnt, 
the  “Queen  of  the  .Spear  or  Divining-rod.”  In  another 
form  of  the  same  principle  she  was  the  goddess  of  sensual 
indulgence.  She  was  the  special  protectress  of  Erech, 
and  in  her  character  of  Anna,  or  Nana,  of  Nineveh, 
while  she  was  distinguished  also  at  Arbcla,  another 
great  seat  of  her  worship,  as  Ishtar  of  Arbcla.  Her 
offices,  names,  and  attributes  were  very  various,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  two  Ishtars,  mother  and 
daughter,  one  the  great  nature  goddess,  the  other  the 
heroine  of  one  of  the  mythical  legends,  called  the  “ De- 
scent of  Ishtar  into  Hades.”  There  is  a considerable 
amount  of  confusion  yet  remaining  to  be  cleared  away 
with  regard  to  the  relations  of  Ishtar  to  Davcina,  Bilit, 
Ashtaroth,  and  Izdubar;  but  generally  the  mythologies 
agree  in  making  her  the  goddess  most  brought  into 
contact  with  men  and  the  nuder  world. 

Ising,  Johann  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  OcL  24,  1617,  in  Austria.  He 
studied  at  Kbnigsberg,  and  died  there,  July  4, 1684,  ca- 
thedral deacon.  He  wrote  L'rercit  at  tones  IHslor.Chro- 
nol.  Geograph,  rt  Philol.  in  Pentateuchum  el  Josuam. 
See  Arnold,  Histone  der  konigsbergischen  I’nicersifat ; 
Jbclier,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Ismailiyah,  the  followers  of  Ismail  or  Ismael  (q.v.). 

Isoard,  Joachim  Jeax  Xavier  v\  a French  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  Oct.  23,  1766.  His 
family  originated  in  Daupliine,  and  was  a very  an- 
cient one.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  a child, 
and  was  placed  into  the  seminary  of  Aix  by  his  mother 
When  the  Bonapartes  took  refuge  upon  the  continent, 
they  found  some  support  in  the  family  of  Isoard.  About 
that  time  he  departed  for  Italy,  and  connected  himself, 
iu  1794,  with  the  count  of  Provence,  at  Verona.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  city  in  the  same  year  he  associated 
himself  with  a royalist  band,  and,  it  is  said,  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  life  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  When 
Pius  VII  was  brought  as  a captive  to  France,  Isoard 
followed  him.  Napoleon  proposed  to  him  some  high 
employments,  and  even  a place  in  the  senate,  but  he 
refused.  After  the  death  of  cardinal  Feseb,  in  May, 
1839,  Isoard  was  designated  to  replace  him,  June  14. 
lie  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  8 of  the  same  year.  See  11  offer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

IsochristdB  (from  laog,  equal,  and  Xptnroc,  Christ), 
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some  followers  of  Origcn,  who  were  charged  with  main- 
taining that  the  apostles  were  raised  to  equal  glory 
with  their  master.  They  were  condemned  by  a coun- 
cil at  Constantinople  in  553. 

Isolani,  Giacomo,  an  Italian  legislator  and  cardi- 
nal, was  Urn  at  Bologna.  lie  had  obtained  a great 
reputation  as  a scholar,  being  well  versed  both  in  civil 
and  canonical  law,  when,  after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  lie 
decided  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished in  his  new  position,  and  after  he  had  tilled 
several  important  functions,  pope  John  XIII  made  him 
cardinal,  in  1414,  and  left  him  his  vicar  at  Home,  where 
he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  Ladislas,  king  of 
Naples.  Finally  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  efforts  of 
Giacomo  Sfonja  Attendole,  and  Fclippc  Maria  Visconti 
made  him  governor  of  Genoa.  He  died  at  Milan,  Feb. 
19,  1431,  leaving  several  CousUias  and  other  works  on 
law.  See  Iloefcr,  .Vour.  lSiog.  Cine  rale. , s.  v. 

Isparetta  was  the  supreme  god  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  When  the  earth  was  to  be 
created  he  changed  himself  into  an  egg,  from  which 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  it  contains,  sprang. 

Israel  uen-Mosks,  a Jewish  writer  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, is  the  author  of  C^bfin  br  *PirP  O^sr,  a caba- 
listic exposition  of  the  I’salms  (I.ublin,  1592,  preceded 
by  an  essay  <?n  the  soul):— ’’bctJ  b?  TnrP  C^P,  a 
cabalistic  exposition  of  Proverbs  (ibid.  eod.).  The  es- 
say on  the  soul  was  published  separately,  with  a Latin 
translation  by  Voisin  (Paris,  1635).  Sec  Furst,  Ilibl. 
Jud.  i,  149.  (B.  P.) 

Israeli,  Paul.  See  Ricctus,  Paul. 

Israeli,  SamueL  See  Morocco,  Samuel  Is- 
raeli. 

Israfil,  the  angel  who,  according  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans, will  sound  the  trumpet  which  is  to  summon  the 
world  to  judgment  on  the  last  day. 

Isselburg,  Hkisricii,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  at  Bremen  in  1629,  is  the  author  of, 
Medulla  Papism*  de  Arce  ac  Judict  Controtersiarum 
Theologicarum  : — Digeries  Prttcipuarum  Conlrovers. 
inter  Romanos  Pontifces  et  Protestantes  Orthodoxos : — 
Manuale  Pauperum  S/nritu : — De  Jure  Protestantium 
contra  Pontif.  Rom.  F.jusque  Concilia,  Jmperium  atque 
Anathema: — Catechesis  Religionis  Christiana  Anato- 
men : — De  Charitate  Christiana.  See  Witte,  Diarium 
Riographicum ; Jbchcr,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Isthmian  Games,  one  of  the  great  national  festi- 
vals among  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  were  celebrated. 
They  were  held  every  third  year,  in  honor  of  Poseidon, 
or,  as  some  allege,  every  fifth  year.  See 
Games. 

Istio,  in  Teutonic  mythology,  was  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Mannus,  and  the  father 
of  one  of  the  three  races  of  the  Germans. 

Ithun,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  held  im- 
prisoned under  the  ash-tree  Ygdrasil.  Prob- 
ably this  Ithun  is  identical  with  Iduna , 
who  guards  the  rejuvenating  apples  of  the 
gods. 

Itogay,  a household  god  among  the 
Mongol  Tartars.  He  is  the  guardian  of 
their  families,  and  presides  over  all  the 
products  of  the  earth.  The  Tartar  does  not 
presume  to  dine  until  this  god  and  his  fam- 
ily have  been  first  served,  by  covering  the  j- 
mouths  of  the  idols  with  grease.  When  L 
the  people  have  dined  they  throw  out  the 
fragments,  expecting  them  to  be  devoured  by  some  un- 
known spirits. 

Ittur  Sopherim  (C’"'B,iO  ablatio  scriba- 

rum) denotes  the  removal  of  a superfluous  1 which  had 
crept  into  the  text.  The  Masorites  have  noticed  five 


instances  of  such  a superfluous  1,  which  has  errone- 
ously been  prefixed  to  “MIX  in  Gen.  xviii,  5;  xxiv,  55; 
Numb,  xxxi,  2;  Psa.  lxviii,  26,  and  to  the  word 
in  Psa.  xxxvi,  7.  Sec  Xedarim,  foL  37, 
col  2;  Ochlah  re  Ochlah,  sect.  217,  p.  128;  Lenz,  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Sods  Masorethicis , Piska , Tikkun  Sopherim 
et  Ittur  Sopherim  (Wittenberg,  1792);  Werchau,  iJe 
Ablatione  Scribarum  (Leipsic,  1715;  reprinted  in  Ha- 
sams  and  Ikenius's  Thesaurus,  i,  19-26);  Triigard,  De 
Ablafionibus  et  Ordinatvmibus  Scribarum  in  Masora 
Sotatio  (Greifswaldc,  1763);  Geiger,  Vrschrift  und 
Uebersetzungen  der  Ribel  (Breslau,  1857),  p.  251-254: 
Strack,  Prolegomena  Critica  (Leipsic,  1873),  p.  86. 
(B.  P.) 

Ives,  Dwight.  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  20, 1805.  He  graduated 
at  Browu  University  in  1835,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  soon  after. 
He  removed  to  Alton,  111.,  in  1836,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  that  place,  where  he  had  a very  suc- 
cessful ministry.  The  climate  proving  unfavorable  to 
his  health,  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Suflield,  Conn., 
in  1839,  and  continued  in  office  until  1874.  His  pastor- 
ate here  was  one  of  great  ability,  and  singularly  blessed.. 
He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  a seminary  of  a high 
order,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Baptists  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  resigned  his  pastorate  in  April,  1874,  and  re- 
moved to  Conway,  Mass.,  where  he  performed  minisee- 
rial  duties  as  his  health  would  permit,  until  his  death, 
Dec.  22, 1875.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Ixcuina  was  the  goddess  of  love  and  all  joys,  the 
I'enus  of  the  Mexicans. 

Ixion,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Antion 
and  Perimela,  king  in  Thessaly.  He  married  Dia,  the 
daughter  of  Deioneus,  but  refused  to  pay  the  promised 
wedding  presents  to  her  father,  wherefore  the  latter 
took  possession  of  a number  of  horses  of  Ixion  as  a sub- 
stitute. Txirm  promised  to  give  Ihnoncus  what  he 
wanted,  and  caused  him  to  fall  into  a cave  of  red-hot 
coals,  under  the  pretence  it  was  a cave  of  gold.  It  was 
so  great  a crime  that  no  man  would  purify  him.  J upiter 
did  this  himself,  and  was  so  pleased  with  Ixion  that  he 
fed  him  at  the  table  of  the  gods.  A new  crime  sprang 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  murderer.  He  longed  for  the  love 
of  Juno.  Juno  forgave  him,  and  formed  Xephcle  (a 
cloud),  by  whom  Ixion  became  father  of  the  Centaurs. 
Finally,  Jupiter's  patience  becoming  exhausted,  he 
threw  him  into  Tartarus,  where  he  remains,  tortured 
by  the  Furies,  along  with  Sisyphus  and  Tantalus.  His 
penalty  is  to  turn  a wheel  which  perpetually  recoils. 


Ixion  and  bis  Wheel. 

Ixtitlon  is  the  /Esculapius  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
protecting  god  of  the  medical  art. 

Izdubar  (or  Gizdubar,  Mass  of  Fire)  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  newly  discovered  Izdubar  Tablets,  an  early 
mythical  Assyrian  hero,  who  was  probably  a form  of  the 
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solar  deity.  He  was  a great  chieftain,  and  delivered 
the  city  of  Ercch  when  it  was  assailed  by  the  giants. 
He  had  for  his  wife  the  goddess  Ishtar,  who  proved  un- 
faithful to  him,  and  sent  some  monstrous  bulls  to  destroy 
him.  These  animals  he  was  enabled  to  slay  by  the  as- 
sistance of  liis  faithful  friend  and  adviser,  the  deified 
sage  Heabani,  who  was  ultimately  killed  by  an  unknown 
insect  or  reptile,  called  a Tambukki.  Izdubar  after- 
wards, becoming  afllicted  with  acutancousdisorder,wcnt 
by  the  advice  of  his  boatman,  Urhamsi,  to  seek  the  sage 
Adrahasis,  who,  having  survived  the  Deluge,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  cure  him  of  his  malady.  Adrahasis 
complied  with  his  request,  and  related  to  him  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  legend  of  the  flood.  Upon  return- 
ing to  Erech,  Izdubar  set  up  a monument  in  memory 
alike  of  his  cure  and  of  the  story  related  by  his  bene- 
factor, and  then,  by  the  aid  of  enchantment,  had  the  soul 
of  Heabani  raised  up  to  commune  with  him.  Izdubar 
seems  after  these  events  to  have  become  a king,  but  his 
history  is  so  mixed  up  with  a mythological  scries  of 


legends  that  his  real  character  is  uncertain,  as  also  are, 
of  course,  his  parentage  and  birth. 

Ized,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  a name  of  the  twenty- 
eight  good  genii  of  the  second  rank,  who  recognize  Or- 
muzd  and  his  seven  assistants,  the  Amshaspnnds,  as 
their  ruler.  The  Izeds  nrc  male  and  female  beings  of 
greatest  purity  and  mildness,  created  by  Ormuzd,  the 
representative  of  the  highest,  invisible  god,  and  super- 
intend the  year,  the  month,  the  day,  the  hour,  guide 
men  on  life’s  journey,  command  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble world,  and  rule  the  natural  laws  and  elements, and  are 
in  continuous  combat  with  Ahriman  and  his  evil  spirits. 

Izquierdo,  Sebastiaxo,  a Jesuit,  was  born  at  Al- 
caraz,  Spain,  in  1G0I.  lie  was  rector  of  the  colleges  at 
Murcia  and  Alcala,  and  died  about  1080.  He  wrote, 
Opus  Thtologicum  et  J'hilosophicum : — Praxis  Exerci- 
tionum  SpiriluuUum . See  Alegambe,  Bibliotheca  Scrip - 
torurn  Societal  is  Jtsu;  J ocher,  Ailgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexicon,  s.  v. ; Autonii  Bibliotheca  BUpanica.  (B.  P.) 


Jaabez,  Isaac,  a Jewish  rabbi  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  the 
author  of  *70n  rvw,  a commentary  on  the  Ilagiogra- 
pha,  consisting  of  ten  different  parts:  1,  2J“ip, 

on  the  Song  of  Songs ; 2,  CHp  n~S,  on  Ruth ; 3, 
rp*lS,  on  Lamentations;  4,  on 

Cohelcth ; 5,  C'^2  n3J,  on  Esther;  6,  * Plfcnn, 
on  the  Psalms;  7,'*'  •'IVsb,  on  Proverbs;  8, ’HS  rx*V’, 
on  Job;  9,0^®^  P3*.3,  on  Daniel;  10,  C'Din, 

on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  reprinted  in  Moses  Frankfurter's 
Rabbinic  Bible  (Amsterdam,  1724-27).  See  De’  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Slorico  (Germ.  transl.),  p.  133;  Fbrst,  Hill. 
Jud.  ii,  2. 

Jaabez,  Joseph  ben- Abraham,  a Jewish  rabbi  of 
the  16th  century,  belonged  to  those  exiles  who  left 
Spain  in  1492.  Jaabez  settled  at  Adrianople,  where  he 
became  rabbi  preacher.  lie  wrote  P.nnxn  "iwNS,  or 
system  of  Jewish  dogmatics  (Ferrara,  1554):  — ‘110’' 
mirxn,  or  Dogmatics  of  Judaism,  printed  with  the 
“system:” — *V!X, or  faith  triumphant  over  phi- 
losophy (ibid.  cod. ; Amsterdam,  1781 ; Przemysl,  1873) : 
— C^nn  by  CliE,  a commentary  on  the  Psalms  (Sa- 
lonika, 1571).  See  De’  Rossi,  Dizionario  Slorico  (Germ, 
transl.),  132  sq.;  FUrat,  Bibl.Jud.  ii,  1 ; Jellinek,  Joseph 
Jaabez,  eine  kurze  Biographic  in  Lileralur- Blatt  des 
Orients,  1846,  col  261  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Jaafarites,  a Mohammedan  sect  who  held  in  high- 
est reverence  the  memory  of  Jaafar,  the  sixth  of  the 
twelve  Imams.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
Nadir  Shah  to  assimilate  the  Persian  Mohammedanism 
to  that  of  the  Turks,  acknowledging  Jaafar  as  the  head 
of  the  new  national  faith.  Sec  Imams,  tiik  Twelve. 

Jaazer.  Khurbet  Sar,  the  probable  representative 
of  this  locality,  is  laid  down  at  seven  miles  west  of  Am- 
man, with  notes  of  a pool,  tower,  and  sarcophagi  ad- 
joining, on  the  reduced  Map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
in  the  fragment  published  east  of  the  Jordan ; but  the 
Memoirs  containing  details  have  not  ap|>carcd.  It  is 
situated  on  the  road  running  along  the  south  side  of 
Wady  Sir.  Tristram  says  {Bible  Places,  p.  337) : “ It 
consists  only  of  grass-grown  mounds  and  rows  of  foun- 
dations at  the  very  head  of  the  valley,  above  a marshy 
spring,  the  highest  source  of  the  Seir."  Merrill  says 
( East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  405),  “ Sar  we  made  to  be  3400 
feet  above  the  sea-level ;”  the  Map  indicates  1390  feet. 

Jabbok.  Wady  Zerka,  the  modern  name  of  this 
stream  (which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Zerka  Main,  farther  south,  near  CailirrhoC),  has  been 


explored  by  Dr.  Merrill,  whose  account  closes  thus 
{East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  381) : 

" Its  winding  course  is  remarkable,  making  It  in  this  re- 
gard oullke  any  other  river  of  Syria.  The  Jordan  is  more 
crooked,  having  almost  Innumerable  short  bends:  but 
the  Jabbok  sweeps  far  out  into  the  desert,  then  doubles 
back  upon  Itself  and  forces  its  way  through  a mountain. 
The  valley  is  seventy  or  more  miles  in  leugth,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile.  Along  its  head -waters  lived  a great 
aud  powerful  race,  which  existed  from  the  earliest  ad- 
vent of  the  ricbrcws  in  this  region  clear  down  to  a pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  timo  of  Christ.  ...  Its  capacities 
are  great,  because  every  acre  can  be  reached  by  irrigating 
canals.  Even  at  present  it  is  very  extensively  cultivated, 
aud  contains  ninnv  tine  farms.  On  the  hill-sides  there  nre, 
at  certain  iMiints,  some  unused  canals,  of  which  a few  can 
be  traced  to  n distance  of  five  or  eight  miles.” 

Jabme  Acco  was  a goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Laplanders,  the  mother  of  death,  llcr  dwelling  was 
deep  in  the  bed  of  the  earth,  and  the  departed  remained 
with  her,  until  their  destiny  was  decided  by  the  judges 
of  the  infernal  regions. 

Jabneel  of  Naphtau  is  identified  by  Cornier 
{Tent  Work,  ii,  337),  with  Yenuna,  a modern  village  with 
a spring  of  the  same  name,  four  miles  south-west  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  but  with  no  special  signs  of  antiquity 
( Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Map,  i,365). 

Jabneh.  The  modern  site  Yebnah  is  located  mid- 
way (four  and  a quarter  miles)  between  Akir  (Ekrou) 
and  the  shore,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Memoirs  ac- 
companying the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  441):  “ The  mod- 
em village  occupies  a strong  position  on  a rounded  hill, 
the  houses  being  mostly  of  tnud.  The  only  remains  of 
interest  noted  were  the  church  in  the  village  and  the 
mosque  west  of  it,”  which  nre  described  in  detail. 

Jacbja,  David.  See  Ibx-Jaciija,  David. 

Jachja,  Gedalja.  See  Iiix-Jachja,  Gxdalja. 

J achja,  Joseph.  See  Ibx-Jachja,  Joseph. 

Jachmann,  Johaxx  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Jan.  8, 1727.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1752  conrcctor  of  the  Mag- 
dalene Gymnasium  at  Breslau,  in  1767  provost  of  St. 
Mary’s  and  St.  George's  churches,  at  Oels,  Silesia,  and 
died  Feb.  15,  1776.  He  wrote,  Dc  Sabbatho  ante  I.egtm 
Mosaicam  Existente  (Leipsic,  1748): — Spicilegium  Ob- 
servatiimum  in  Matthcei  Caput  xxiv  (1749): — Obsercatio 
Exegetica  in  les.  xxti,  19  (1749) : — De  Beringeri  Edi- 
tions jY.  Test.  Germanica  (Breslau,  1757) : — De  Josepho, 
pro-rege  xEgyjdiorum  (1764) : — De  Juslino,  Marly ro  et 
Philosopho  (1765).  See  J ocher,  Ailgemeines  Gelehrtm * 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Furst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  6.  (B.  I’.) 

Jackson,  Abner,  D.D.,  LED.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1837,  aud  taught  there  for  several  years. 
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In  1858  he  was  made  president  of  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  also  held  the  Startin  professorship 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  In  18G7  he  removed 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  becoming  president  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  also  Hobart  professor  of  ethics  and 
metaphysics,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  his 
death,  April  19,  1874,  aged  sixty-three  years.  In  1873 
he  was  deputy  from  his  diocese  to  the  General  Con- 
vention, and  was  one  of  the  standing  committee  in  1871. 
See  /'rot.  Episc.  A Imanttc,  1875,  p.  144. 

Jackson,  Charles  Davis,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec. 
15,  1811.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1833;  studied  theology  two  years  in  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary;  was  engaged  in  teaching  several  years; 
ordained  deacon  in  1841,  and  presbyter  in  1842;  served 
as  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  one  or  two  years ; of 
St.  Luke’s,  Staten  Island,  from  1843  to  1847,  and  there- 
after of  St.  Peter’s,  Westchester  County,  X.  Y.,  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  died  June  28, 1871.  He  was 
the  author  of  a work  on  Popular  Education,  and  another 
on  The  Relation  of  Education  to  Crime , besides  Sermons. 

Jackson,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Providence,  It.  I.,  June  16,  1798.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1817,  and  studied  theology 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  for  over  a year  (1821); 
was  ordained  in  1822;  then  took  charge  of  a Baptist 
Church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.;  next  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Hartford,  Conn.  (1836) ; of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  (1839) ; of  the  Central  Church.  Newport,  R.  I. 
(1847),  and  continued  there  till  his  sudden  death,  March 
2,  18G3.  See  7 Wen.  Cat.  of  .1  ndover  TheoL  Sem.  1870, 
p.  48. 

Jackson,  J ohn.  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
in  London,  Feb.  22, 1811.  After  studying  at  the  Head- 
ing School,  under  Dr.  Richard  Yalpy,  he  entered  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  where  lie  graduated  in  1833,  in 
the  first  class  in  classics.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
head-mastership  of  Islington  Grammar-school  in  1836. 
In  1846  he  was  made  rector  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Pic- 
cadilly, an  appointment  which  soon  made  widely  known 
his  qualities  as  a preacher  of  singularly  impressive 
earnestness  and  his  powers  as  the  administrator  of  a 
large  and  populous  district.  In  1847  Dr.  Jackson  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  queen,  and  in  1815,  1850, 
1862.  and  1866  he  was  a select  preacher  at  Oxford.  In 
1852  he  was  made  canon  of  Bristol.  In  1853  he  deliv- 
ered the  Boyle  lectures  in  London,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  sec  of  London,  Jan.  4,  1869,  and  died  Jan.  C,  1884. 
Dr.  Jackson  published  many  sermons  and  charges,  and 
a popular  pamphlet  on  The  Sinfulness  of  Little  Sins. 

Jackson,  Samuel  Cram,  D.D..  a Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  Jackson,  was  born  at 
Dorset,  Vt.,  March  13,  1802.  He  graduated  from  Mid- 
dleburv  College  in  1821,  and  studied  for  some  time  in 
the  law  school  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  graduated  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1826;  was  ordained 
June  6 of  the  following  year  as  pastor  of  West  Church, 
in  Andover,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1850,  and  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  also  acting  librarian  of  the  State 
Library,  which  office  he  held  until  1877.  He  died  July 
26, 1878.  Dr.  Jackson  published,  Blessings  of  the  Year, 
a sermon  at  West  Andover,  Dec.  80,  1827 : — Funeral 
Discourse  of  Re c.  S.  G.  Pierce,  Methuen,  May  10, 1839 ; 
— Thanksgiving  Sermon,  Nov.  28,  1839;  — The  License 
Law  Vindicated : — Rtligious  Principle  a Source  of  Pub- 
lic Prospt  riiy : — The  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon 
(1843).  Seo  Cong.  Year-book , 1879,  p.  45. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist minister  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Sancton,  Yorkshire, 
Dec.  10,  1783.  He  had  no  educational  advantages  in 
youth,  but  by  extraordinary  diligence  in  reading  and 
study, continued  with  unabated  vigor  through  a long  life, 
he  atlaiued  to  a goo  1 degree  of  learning,  though  he  w as 


never  a first-class  scholar.  He  was  converted  in  youth, 
entered  the  ministry  in  180-1,  and  was  soon  brought  into 
notice  by  the  wise,  spirited,  and  faithful  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  the  various  duties  of  a young  Wesleyan 
minister.  While  at  Wakefield  he  had  a sharp  contest 
with  a Dissenting  minister  of  Holmfirth,  Rev.  J.  Cock- 
in,  about  the  “Five  Points,”  and  his  Four  Letters  to 
that  gentleman  were  the  beginning  of  his  long  career  as 
an  author  (Leeds,  1814-15, 8vo).  The  Calcinistic  Con- 
troversy, The  Times  of  Charles  the  First,  The  Common- 
wealth and  the  Restoration,  the  writings  of  Wesley, 
Fletcher,  etc.,  and  The  Early  History  of  Methodism 
were  thoroughly  studied,  so  that  in  these  fields  Jackson 
became  facile  princeps,  and  his  works  in  these  lines  have 
great  and  enduring  value.  During  his  first  year  at 
Wakefield  (1814),  he  read  through  with  care  nearly 
sixty  volumes,  and  he  never  subsequently  diminished 
the  amount  of  his  reading.  From  1824  to  1843  he  was 
editor  of  the  Magazine  and  Book -room  publications, 
and  during  these  eighteen  years  he  did  an  amount  of 
ministerial  and  literary  work  that  is  marvellous.  Dur- 
ing the  centenary  year  of  Methodism  (1838)  he  was 
made  president  of  the  conference,  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a volume  on  the  subject  of  the  centenary,  describ- 
ing the  rise,  progress,  and  benefits  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism, and  was  appointed  to  preach  the  centenary  sermon 
before  the  conference;  yet  Jackson  went  through  all 
this  extra  work,  and  the  great  success  of  the  movement 
was  largely  due  to  his  pen,  preaching  and  pleading,  his 
godliness  making  itself  felt  through  all  Methodism.  In 
1849  he  was  for  the  second  time  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency. For  nineteen  years  (1843-62)  he  was  theological 
tutor  at  Richmond,  being  painstaking,  perspicuous,  com- 
prehensive, and  copious  in  his  lectures,  and  u unutterably 
anxious  to  perpetuate  sound  doctrine.”  He  became  a 
supernumerary  in  1861,  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  preached  and  wrote  as  long  as  he 
was  able.  “ His  old  age  was  beautiful.  Always  calm, 
cheerful,  benign,  often  overflowing  with  kindness  and 
love,  he  carried  a happy  influence  wherever  lie  went, 
and  excited  universal  love  and  admiration.”  He  died 
at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  near  London,  March  10, 1873.  A 
list  of  Mr.  Jackson's  numerous  works,  which  are  largely 
contributions  to  Methodist  biography  and  literature, 
may  be  found  in  Osborn,  Methodist  Bibliography,  p.  122. 
See  Recollections  of  my  Own  Life  and  Times,  by  Thomas 
Jackson  (Lond.  1873);  Minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence, 1873,  p.  25 ; Smith,  Hist,  of  WesL  Methodism  (in- 
dex, vol.  iii)  ; Stevenson,  City-Road  Chapel,  p.  284 ; Sun- 
day at  Home  (Lond.  March  28, 1874);  Everett,  Wesleyan 
Takings,  i,  341. 

J acob,  Rabbi,  is  the  name  of  a Jewish  teacher  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  of  our  ;era. 
We  have  a recorded  maxim  of  his  in  the  treatise  Pirke 
A both:  “This  world  is  like  a vestibule  before  the 
world  to  come;  prepare  thyself  at  the  vestibule,  that 
thou  mayest  be  admitted  into  the  hall.  Better  is  one 
hour  of  repentance  and  good  works  in  this  world  than 
all  the  life  of  the  world  to  come;  better  is  one  hour  of 
refreshment  of  spirit  in  the  world  to  come  than  all  the 
life  of  this  world  ” (ch.  iv,  23, 24).  (B.  P.) 

Jacob  Euuaxdskx,  a Danish  prelate,  was  original- 
ly dean  of  the  chapter  of  Lund,  in  which  capacity  he 
attended  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1245.  He  afterwards 
became  bishop  of  Iioeskilde,  and  archbishop  of  Lund  in 
1253.  He  died  May  10, 1274.  Sec  Iloefer,  .Your.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Jacob  dex-Isaac  of  Prague,  who  died  about  1628, 
is  the  author  of  rW'KTI  or  a Juiheo-German 

midrash  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  Megiiloth  and 
Haftaras  (Amsterdam,  1648,  and  often ; partly  translated 
into  Latin  by  Saubert,  Helmstiidt,  1660;  EngL  transL 
by  Hershon,  Lond.  1865);  a modem  imitation  is  the 
La  Semaine  Israilite,  by  B.  Crehange  (Paris,  1847). 
See  Fiirst,  Bill.  Jud.  ii,  19  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Jacob  Natta.  See  Natta. 
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Jacob  Sasportas.  Sec  Sasportas. 

Jacob  or  Viterbo,  archbishop  of  Naples,  who  died 
in  1308,  was  at  first  an  Augustinian  monk,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  great  learning,  Gandolfo,  in  his  disser- 
tation, De  Duemtis  Augustinianis,  attributes  to  him  a 
large  number  of  works,  which  are  still  unpublished. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Diog.  Ginerale , s.  v. 

Jacob,  Carl,  a Benedictine,  who  died  at  Salzburg 
in  1661,  is  the  author  of,  De  Gratia  Dieina  (1630):— 
Theoremata  ex  Unirerta  Doctori s A ngelici  Summa 
(1642) : — Verbum  Dei  Incamatum  (eod.)  :—De  Deo  Uno 
et  Trino  (1644) : — Convivium  Eucharisticum  (eod.).  See 
Hist.  Urtivers.  Salisburg.  p.  314;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexihm,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Jacob,  Louis,  a French  Carmelite,  was  born  at 
Cbslons-sur-Saone  in  1608,  and  died  in  1670.  Upon 
joining  his  order,  he  took  the  name  of  Louis  de  St. 
Charles.  He  wrote,  Bibliotheca  Pontificia  (Lyons, 
1643): — Elogium  Venerabilu  Sororis  Isaunm  de  Ctim- 
bri,  Tomacensis  Monialis  S.  A ugustini  (Paris,  1644) : — 
Bibliotheca  Paruina  (1645):  — Bibliographia  Gullica 
Universalis  (1646): — De  Claris  Scriptoribus  CabUonen - 
sibus  Libri  Tres  (1652): — Catalogue  A bbatum  et  Abba - 
tissamm  Benedict i<mis  Dei , Ordinis  CUterciensis,  etc. 
See  Cosme  de  St.  Etienne,  Mi  moire  sur  le  P.  Louis  de 
St.  Charles;  Niceron,  Mimoirtt , xl,  p.  87  sq.;  Lichtcn- 
berger,  Encydop.  ties  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Jacobazzi  (Lat,  Jucobatius),  Domixico,  bishop  of 
Lucera,  was  employed  in  various  important  affairs  by 
Sixtus  IV,  and  was  created  cardinal  in  1517  by  Leo  X. 
fie  died  July  2, 1527.  He  left  a Treatise  or  the  Coun- 
ciU.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  r. 

Jacobi,  Adam  Friedrich  Ernst,  a German 
divine,  who  died  April  8, 1807,  superintendent  and  mem- 
ber of  consistory  at  Cranichfeld,  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha, 
is  the  author  of,  Neuester  ReliyionszusUtnd  in  Holland 
(Gotha,  1777):  — Katechisationm  tiber  12  auserUsene 
Stueke  der  heiligen  Sehrijt  (Weimar,  1773)  ‘.—Religion 
aus  der  Bibet  in  Unterredungen  aus  den  Hauplstellett 
derselben  (ibid.  1794).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  824 ; ii,  270, 354.  (B.  P.) 

Jacobi,  Johann  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  16,  1712.  For  some 
time  preacher  atOsterodc  and  Brunswick,  he  was  called 
in  1758  as  general  superintendent  of  LUueburg  to  Celle, 
and  died  March  21, 1791.  He  wrote  a number  of  ascet- 
ical  works.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  23, 
885, 418, 438, 488 ; ii,  40.  (B.  P.) 

Jacobins,  a name  applied  iu  France  to 
the  Dominicans  (q.  v.),  because  their  princi- 
pal convent  was  situated  near  the  gate  of 
St,  James  (Jacobus),  in  Paris.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  French  revolution  the 
meetings  of  its  most  zealous  promoters  were 
held  in  the  hall  of  this  convent,  and  from 
this  circumstance  Jacobin  came  to  be  an- 
other name  for  revolutionist. 

Jacobites,  the  adherents  of  James  II  of 
England,  jiarticularly  the  non -jurors,  who 
sejwrated  from  the  high  Episcopal  Church 
simply  because  they  would  not  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  new  king,  and  who  in 
the  public  sendees  prayed  for  the  Stuart  fam- 
ily. They  were  most  numerous  in  Scotland, 
but  were  much  lessened  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Pretender  in  1745,  and  still  more  so  by  bis 
death  in  1788.  See  Non- jurors, 

Jacobites,  Order  ok,  a Komish  order 
of  mendicant  monks,  established  by  Innocent 
III  in  the  13th  century,  but  which  soon  ceased 
to  exist. 

Jacobs,  Miouaku  D.D.,  a Lutheran  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  Jan. 

18,  1808.  In  1828  he  entered  the  prepare- 
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torj'  department  of  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg, 
from  which  he  eventually  graduated.  While  there 
he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  teaching 
in  a boarding-school  several  months  at  Belair,  Md.,  he 
moved  in  April,  1829,  to  Gettysburg,  where  he  taught 
mathematics  iu  the  Gettysburg  Gymnasium,  after- 
wards Pennsylvania  College,  in  which  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  science.  Having 
studied  theology  privately,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  the  fall  of  1832.  He  was  repeatedly  president  and 
treasurer  of  his  synod,  and  for  a time  was  secretary  of 
the  General  Synod.  For  several  years  he  was  editor 
of  the  Lttmean  Record  and  Journal.  In  1865  his  de- 
partment was  restricted  to  mathematics.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  withdrew  from  college  instruction.  He 
died  July  22,  1871.  Although  a voluminous  writer, 
very  little  of  his  work  was  published  beyond  a number 
of  review  articles  and  a small  volume  entitled  Notes  on 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Sec  Eifly  Years  in  (he  Lu- 
theran Ministry , 1878,  p.  228. 

Jacob’s  Well.  The  following  is  the  latest  de- 
scription of  this  spot  {Dir  Yakub),  taken  from  Lieut. 
Conder’a  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,  71.  A full  account 
is  given  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  ii,  172  sq. 

“The  tradition  of  Jacob’s  Well  Is  one  in  which  .Tews, 
Samaritans,  Moslems,  and  Christians  alike  agree.  There 
are  also  other  reasons  which  U-ud  to  the  belief  that  the 
tradition  is  trustworthy;  the  proximity  of  Joseph's  Tomb 
and  of  Sychnr,  and  finally  the  fact  of  a well  existing  at  all 
in  a place  abounding  with  streams,  one  of  which  Is  within 
ono  hundred  yards’  distance.  No  other  Important  well 
la  found  near,  and  the  utility  of  such  a work  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  It  was  necessary  for  the 
patriarch  to  have  water  within  his  own  land,  surrounded 
us  ho  was  by  strangers,  who  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  have  guarded  jealously  their  rights  to  the  springs. 
By  digging  the  well  Jacob  avoided  those  quarrels  from 
which  his  fhther  bad  suffered  in  the  Philistine  country, 
pursning  a policy  of  peace  which  appears  generally  to 
have  distinguished  his  actions. 

The  well  then,  ns  being  one  of  the  few  undoubted 
sites  mnde  sacred  by  the  feet  of  Christ,  Is  a snot  of  great- 
er interest  that  any  near  Sbechem.  Ite  neighborhood  Is 
not  marked  by  any  very  prominent  monument,  and,  in- 
deed, it  would  lie  quite  possible  to  pass  by  it  without 
knowing  of  Its  existence.  Just  cast  of  the  gardens  of 
Bal&ta,  u dusty  monnd  by  the  road  half  covers  the  (dumps 
of  three  granite  columns.  After  a few  moments*  search  a 
hole  is  found  south-west  of  them,  and  by  this  the  visitor 
descends  through  the  roof  of  a little  vault,  apparently 
modern.  The  vault  stretches  twenty  feet  east  and  west, 
and  is  ten  feet  broad,  the  bole  in  the  pointed  arch  of  the 
roof  being  iu  the  north-east  corner.  The  floor  la  covered 
with  fallen  stoues,  which  block  the  mouth  of  the  well ; 
through  these  we  let  down  the  tape  aud  found  the  depth 
to  be  eeveuly-flve  feet.  The  diameter  is  seven  feet  six 
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inches,  the  whole  depth  cat  through  alluvial  soil  aud  soft 
rock,  receiving  water  by  inflit  ration  through  the  sides. 
There  appears  to  be  occasionally  ns  much  an  two  fathoms 
of  water,  Dut  in  summer  the  well  is  dry.  The  little  vault 
is  built  on  to  a second,  running  at  right  angles  northwards 
from  the  west  end,  bnt  the  commnnication  is  now  walled 
up.  In  this  second  vanll  there  are  said  to  be  remains  of 
a tessellated  pavement,  and  the  bases  of  the  three  columns 
above  mentioned  rest  ou  this  floor,  the  shafts  sticking 
oat  through  the  roof— a sufficient  proof  that  the  vault  is 
modern.” 

JacobBon.  Heinrich  Friedrich,  a German  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law,  was  bom  June  8, 1804,  at  Marieu- 
werder.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  Berlin,  and  Got- 
tingen, commenced  his  academical  career  at  Konigsberg 
in  1826,  was  professor  there  in  1831,  and  died  March  19, 
1868.  He  published,  Dt  Codicibus  Gregoriano  et  Iler- 
mogeniano  (Konigsberg,  1826) : — Kirchenrechtliche  Ve r- 
tuehe  zur  Begrundung  eines  Systems  des  Kirchenrtchts 
(1831):  — De  Fontibus  Juris  Kcclesiastici  lioruxsiei 
( 1838  ) : — Geschichte  der  Quellen  des  Kirchenrtchts  des 
Preussischen  Slants  (1837-44,  3 vols.) : — Das  evange- 
lische  Kirchenrechl  des  Preussischen  Staates  vml  seiner 
Prorinztn  (Halle,  1864-66,  2 vols.).  Sec  Zuchold,  Hill. 
Thtol.  i,  603  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Jacobson,  Israel,  a Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Halberstadt,  Oct.  17, 1768.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  promoters  of  reform  among  bis  coreligion- 
ists. In  1801  he  fouuded  an  educational  establishment 
at  Secsen,  in  Westphalia,  in  which  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian boys  were  taught  side  by  side.  When  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  was  erected,  Jacobson  had  the  car 
of  the  government;  a consistory  was  established,  and 
he  was  made  its  president.  In  1805  Jacobson  intro- 
duced into  his  synagogue  an  organ,  German  hymns, 
confirmation,  and  the  German  sermon.  The  example 
set  by  him  was  followed  by  others.  When,  in  1815, 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  Napoleon's  empire,  Jacobson  settled  at  Berlin,  where 
he  established  again  a private  temple  of  the  modem 
style,  in  which  he  officiated  as  high-priest.  He  died 
Sept.  13, 1828.  Sec  Jost,  Jacobson  und  die  neutm  Richt- 
ungen  in  the  Jsraeiiiische  A nnaten,  i,  29  sq.;  Kavscrling, 
Bibliolhek  judischer  Kanzelredner,  i,  13  sq. ; M'Caul, 
Sketches  of  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  p.  61  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Jacobson,  Jacob  Hirsch.  a Jewish  ascetical 
writer  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Dresden,  Jan.  10,  1885, 
is  the  author  of,  Pirke  A both  oder  Rabbinische  Gnomo - 
logit  (Hebrew  teat  with  German  translation  and  com- 
mentary, Breslau,  1840): — Israelitisches  Gebetbuch  (He- 
brew and  German,  1843): — -pT'b  “"*1,  tine 

Ausvahl  Isratlilischcr  Kanzelcortrage  :u  religibser  Be- 
lehrung  und  Erbauung: — Katechetischer  Ijeitfaden  beim 
(Jnterricht  in  der  israelitischen  Religion  (7th  cd.  1876): 
— Die  Geschichten  der  heiligen  Schriften  (3d  cd.  1875). 
See  Fllrst,  Dibl.  Jud.  ii,  5 sq.  (B.  P.) 

Jacobson,  William,  D.l).,  an  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  in  1803.  He 
matriculated  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall  in  1823,  migrated 
shortly  afterwards  to  Lincoln  College,  on  obtaining  a 
scholarship  there,  and,  in  1829,  having  taken  his  degree, 
became  a fellow  of  Exeter.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Chester  in  1865,  and  died  at  Oxford,  July  12,  1884. 
The  chief  works  of  bishop  Jacobson  were  his  new  edi- 
tion of  Nowell’s  Catechisms , his  reprint  in  six  volumes 
of  the  Works  of  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  his  edition  of 
the  Remains  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polyca)-p  (1838 ; 
4th  cd.  1866, 2 vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Jacobus.  Sec  James. 

Jacobus  Barad-ecs,  a Monophvsitc  bishop  of 
Edessa,  is  said  to  have  Ijcch  horn  at  Tela  or  Constantia, 
fifty-five  miles  east  of  Edessa,  towards  the  close  of  the 
5th  century.  He  was  early  trained  in  the  ministry, 
became  a noted  ascetic,  was  called  to  the  Byzantine 
court,  but  lived  there  a complete  recluse,  and  was  made 
bishop  nominally  of  Edessa,  Out  virtually  metropolitan, 
A.D.  541.  Amid  the  disastrous  and  troublesome  period 


in  which  he  lived,  his  courage  and  energy  prolonged 
the  cause  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  especially 
in  the  famous  quarrel  with  Paul  of  Antioch.  He  died 
suddenly,  J uly  30, 578.  A Liturgy  is  incorrectly  ascribed 
to  him  (Kenaudot,  LiL  Or.  i,  332),  also  a Catechesis, 
largely  used  by  the  Jacobites  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i,  524). 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Jacobus  Sakugensis,  made  bishop  of  Botns,  a 
little  town  in  the  district  of  Sarug,  in  Osstroen®,  at  the 
age  of  sixtv-seven,  A.D.  519,  and  who  died  two  years 
afterwards,  is  tho  author  of  very  many  ecclesiastical 
works,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  chiefly  of  a ritualistic 
or  epistolary  character,  for  which  see  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Jacobus,  Melanchthox  Williams,  D.D.,  I.L.D., 
a Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Newark.  N.  J., 
Sept.  19,  1816.  He  entered  the  sophomore  class  at 
Princeton  College  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  graduated 
in  1834  with  the  highest  honors.  In  1835  he  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  be  not  only 
regularly  graduated,  hut  spent  a fourth  year  in  study,  at 
the  same  time  assisting  professor  J.  Addison  Alexander 
in  the  department  of  Hebrew.  In  1839  he  was  received 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  in  September  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  At  the  close  of  his  twelve  years  pas- 
torate here  the  Church  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
in  the  city.  In  the  fall  of  1850  he  made  a tour  through 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  returned  with  great- 
ly improved  health.  During  his  absence  the  General 
Assembly,  in  May,  1851,  had  elected  him  professor  of 
Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  in  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Allegheny,  which  position  he  accepted  on  his 
return,  and  was  released  from  his  pastoral  charge,  Oct. 
21, 1851.  In  January,  1858,  in  addition  to  his  work  in 
the  seminary,  he  accepted  a call  to  the  Central  Church 
of  Pittsburgh,  which  he  served  for  twelve  years  with 
marked  success.  In  1866  he  made  a second  tour  of 
Europe.  He  was  moderator  of  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Old  School  Church  in  1869,  and  conjointly 
with  Kev.  P.  II.  Fowler,  D.D.,  presided  at  the  opening 
of  the  first  reunited  assembly  in  1870.  He  presented 
the  able  report  ou  sustentation,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1871,  and  was  secretary  of  that 
scheme  for  three  years,  until  it  was  merged  into  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  in  1874.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  hut  de- 
clined the  position  that  he  might  continue  in  the  min- 
istry. He  died  OcL  28, 1876.  He  had  just  attended 
a meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  and  taken  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings.  On  the  day  preceding 
he  had  taught  his  seminary  classes  as  usual.  In  1848 
Dr.  Jacobus,  while  in  Brooklyn,  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament.  Other  volumes 
followed  at  intervals,  the  two  volumes  on  Genesis  ap- 
pearing in  1861.  These  commentaries  have  had  an 
immense  sale,  and  are  found  among  all  denominations 
of  Christians.  Besides  these  he  was  the  author  of 
many  other  and  smaller  works.  Dr.  Jacobus  stood  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  bis  age.  As 
a preacher  he  maintained  all  through  his  ministry  a 
high  position,  while  on  the  platform  his  addresses  were 
always  happy  and  effective.  He  was  a most  energetic 
and  persistent  worker,  and  his  industry  was  untiring. 
Sec  Necrol.  Rejyort  of  Princeton  TheoU  Sem.  1877,  p.  36. 

Jacoby,  Lcnwio  S.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Old  Strelitz,  Mecklenburg,  Ger- 
many, OcL  21,  1818.  His  parents  being  pious  Jews, 
he  was  devoutly  trained,  and  liberally  educated,  espe- 
cially in  the  ancient  languages.  In  1835  he  was  bap- 
tized by  a Lutheran  minister.  In  1838  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  aud  settled  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  as 
a physician.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  teaching. 
About  that  time  he  was  spiritually  converted,  under 
the  preaching  of  Dr.  NasL  In  1841  he  was  sent  to  Sl 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  start  the  first  German  mission  in  that 
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city.  Desiring  to  labor  more  immediately  for  his  coun- 
trymen, be  was  sent,  in  1849,  to  Bremen,  Germany, 
where  he  formed  a Methodist  Episcopal  Society.  There 
he  continued,  faithful  in  the  various  offices  of  presiding 
elder,  pastor,  editor,  book  agent,  and  superintendent  for 
twenty  years.  He  then  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  South-western  German  Con- 
ference, ami  stationed  at  Eighth  Street  charge,  St.  Louis. 
In  1873  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  St.  Louis  dis- 
trict, whereon  he  labored  faithfully  until  near  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  21,  1874.  Dr. 
Jacoby’s  life  was  full  of  devotedness  and  energy,  and 
his  death  full  of  peace  and  blessings.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  88;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  s.  v. 

Jacopone  db  Todi.  Sec  Stabat  Mater. 

Jacquemont,  Francois,  a French  Janscnist,  was 
born  in  1757  at  Bodn,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  and  died 
at  St.  Etienne  in  1835.  He  published.  Instruction  sur 
les  A vantages  et  les  V iritis  de  la  Religion  Chritiennt 
(1795): — Avis  aux  I'idilet,  etc.  (179C)  : — M oximes  de 
I'Eglise  Gallicane  (Lyons,  1818).  See  Lichtenberger, 
Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  F.) 

Jad  Hachezaka.  Sec  Maimo.mdks. 

Jaenbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  received  his 
education  at  St.  Augustine's,  and  was  consecrated  at 
Canterbury,  Feb.  2, 766,  by  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York. 
The  great  event  of  this  episcopate  is  the  conversion  of 
the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  into  a metropolitan  see  by 
OfTa,  king  of  Mercia,  and  the  consequent  spoliation, 
with  the  loss  of  dominion,  authority,  and  dignity,  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  was  much  to  render 
the  last  years  of  Jaenbert’s  life  melancholy,  for  the  pros- 
pects of  his  country  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
Thwarted  and  discomfited  to  the  last,  Jaenbert  per- 
ceived that  his  orders  to  be  buried  at  St.  Augustine's 
would  not  be  obeyed  by  his  chapter  if  he  died  without 
the  walls  of  the  monastery,  and  lie  therefore  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  place  endeared  to  him  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  younger  and  happier  days.  He  commanded  his 
stone  coffin  to  lie.  prepared ; his  episcopal  robes  were  ar- 
ranged by  his  bedside;  his  soul  was  comforted  by  the 
psalms  sung  and  the  Scriptures  read  to  him  by  brethren 
who  could  sympathize  with  him  in  his  fallen  fortunes. 
He  died  Aug.  11,  790.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  i,  242  sq. 

Jaeshik,  in  Lamaism,  was  a Buddha,  who  brought  • 
Buddhism  to  Thibet,  A.D.  407.  Jakshiamuni,  the  fifth  ' 
divine  Burchan,  and  the  supreme  god  of  the  Lnmaites, 
caused  him  to  spring  forth  out  of  the  beautiful  I’adma- 
flower,  knowing  what  sanctity  he  would  thereby  receive, 
and  authorized  him  to  bring  about  the  salvation  of  men. 
Jaeshik  undertook,  however,  only  to  save  the  men  liv- 
ing in  the  snowy  countries  of  the  north ; and  he  prom- 
ised to  carry  out  this  plan  with  all  perseverance,  though 
his  head  should  split  into  ten  and  his  body  into  a thou- 
sand parts.  He  first  descended  into  the  kingdoms  of 
hell,  and  visited  the  kingdom  of  monsters  (Ilirid),  then 
that  of  animals,  of  men,  of  evil  genii,  Assuri  and  Tagri, 
and  there  destroyed  all  pains  and  torture ; for  as  soon 
as  his  holy  mouth  spoke  the  saving  words,  “Om-ma-ni- 
pad-mii-hum,”  hell  no  longer  existed.  After  having 
accomplished  so  much,  he  began  his  journey  on  earth, 
and  travelled  through  the  countries  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  snow.  There  also  he  spoke  his  magic  words, 
destroyed  evil,  brought  good  from  heaven,  and  led  men 
to  the  true  religion.  Next  he  ascended  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  deities  on  the  Bed  Mountain.  There,  to  his 
constemntion,  he  again  saw  many  millions  of  beings 
unmercifully  tortured  by  being  bathed  in  the  Otang  Sea, 
or  sea  of  fire.  The  tortures  of  these  unfortunates  brought 
forth  a tear  from  each  one  of  his  eyes,  out  of  which  there 
sprang  two  goddesses,  who  promised  to  assist  him,  and, 
placing  themselves  in  his  eves,  their  power  was  mani- 
fested by  the  glances  of  Jaeshik.  He  spoke  the  above-  | 


mentioned  six  words  also  here,  saved  the  doomed,  and 
converted  them  to  faith  in  the  supreme  god  Jakshiamuni, 
so  that  his  work  was  almost  finished.  But  all  the  saved 
were  not  yet  strong  in  the  faith,  and  this  troubled  him. 
He  longed  for  the  blessed  land  of  eternal  happiness,  his 
home ; and  suddenly  his  head  split  into  ten  parts  and 
his  body  into  a thousand.  Burchan  joined  the  latter 
together  again,  and  consoled  him  by  saying  that  his 
body  would  become  the  holiest  sanctuary  of  the  world. 
The  thousand  parts  were  to  become  so  many  hands, 
each  with  one  eye,  and  were  to  represent  so  many 
monarchs. 


Jafd,  Mardechai  ben-Abraham,  a famous  Jew- 
ish author,  resided  in  1561  at  Venice,  whence,  during 
a persecution  of  the  Jews,  he  retreated  to  Bohemia, 
and  became  rabbi  in  the  synagogues  of  Grodno,  Lublin, 
Kremnitz,  and  Prague.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Lebu- 
shim,  a series  of  ten  works,  which  hold  a high  place  in 
the  classics  of  modern  Judaism.  The  general  title  of 
the  series  is  C.sb,  Royal  Apparel,  from  Est. 

viii,  15;  and  the  collection  itself  is  sometimes  called 
or  1EO.  It  consists  of  (l)  I*bush 

telceleth,  or  “ the  Purple  Robe ;”  (2)  I.ebush  ha-chor,  or 
“the  White  Vestment;”  (3)  lAbush  atereth  zahab,  or 
“the  Crown  of  God;”  (4)  I.ebush  butz  veargaman,  or 
“ the  Vestment  of  fine  linen  and  purple (5)  I.ebush  ir 
Shushan,  or  “ the  Vestment  of  the  City’  of  Shushan.” 
These  five  treatises  turn  upon  the  objects  of  the  ritual 
codices  of  the  Arba  Turim  of  Jacob  ben- Asher  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Shulchnn  Aruch  of  Joseph  Karo  (q.  v.).  The 
remaining  five  Itbushim  are  exegetical,  cabalistic,  and 
philosophical.  See  FQrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  7 sq. ; Etheridge, 
Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  457 ; Do’  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  trausl.),  p.  136.  (B.  P.) 

Jafd,  Samuel,  a rabbi  at  Constantinople  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  is  the  author  of  homilies 
on  the  Midrashim,  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  Esther, 
Lamentations,  and  Ruth.  He  afterwards  published 
them  under  the  title  of  “'XIM  ME”.  He  also  published 
homilies  on  the  linggadoth  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud. 
See  Fllrst,  liibl.  Jud.  ii,  9 sq.;  De’  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storico  (Germ,  trausl.),  p.  136.  (B.  P.) 

Jaga,  in  Hinduism,  is  one  of  the  costliest  and  most 
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honored  sacrifices,  which  the  Brahmins  offer  to  the  sun 
and  the  planets,  and  at  which  strictly  no  one  from  any 
other  caste  is  allowed  to  be  present.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  a certain  spot  is  selected  and  cleansed.  A hut 
is  built,  in  which  several  hundred  Brahmins  can  be 
accommodated  with  seats;  in  the  centre  of  this  the  holy 
pillar  is  erected,  Mahadewa's  symbol.  Around  this  a 
fire  is  kindled  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  wood ; 
and  now  all  that  can  find  room  crowd  into  the  hut. 
The  remaining  Brahmins  surround  the  holy  place,  so 
that  no  profane  eye  desecrate  the  sanctuary.  Then  a 
widow  is  strangled  (blood  is  not  allowed  to  be  shed) ; 
the  liver  is  roasted  with  butter,  divided  in  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  Brahmins,  and  given  to  them  on  a 
slice  of  bread,  which  they  are  obliged  to  eat.  Whoever 
does  this  is  said  to  be  specially  purified  and  made  sin- 
less;  and  the  Brahmin  who  kindled  the  fire  and  per- 
formed the  sacrificial  ceremony  may  take  a part  of  the 
fire  to  his  home,  where  he  is  to  keep  it  constantly  burn- 
ing, and  at  his  death  he  is  permitted  to  have  his  funeral 
pile  kindled  with  it,  by  virtue  of  which  he  enters  para- 
dise immediately,  without  any  transmigration  of  his 
souk  Of  course,  under  the  English  rule  these  barbari- 
ties are  no  longer  permitted. 

Jager,  Johamx  Wolfgang,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  March  17, 1647,  and 
died  at  Tubingen,  April  2, 1720,  doctor  and  professor  of 
theology,  chancellor,  and  provost.  He  is  the  author  of, 
Historia  EccUsiastica,  etc.  (1710,  2 vols.  fol.;  Hamburg, 
1709,  1717)  -.—Ex  amen  Quietismi: — Separatisms  Uodi- 
ernus  tub  Examen  Vocatvt:  — Dt  Doctrina  Communi- 
calionis  Idiomatum  : — Compemlium  Theologia  Positica. 
See  Jocher,  AUgcmeines  Gelehrtrn-Isxiknn,  a v. ; Winer, 
Handbuch  der  tkeoL  Lit,  i,  285, 481,  579.  887.  (B.  P.) 

Jaghatai-Turki  [ Tartar ] (or  Tekke  Turco- 
man) Version  ok  the  Sciuftcres.  This  dialect 
is  vernacular  to  tho  Uzbek  and  Turkish  tribes  of  Tur- 
kestan and  Central  Asia,  and  a version  of  any  part  of 
the  Scriptures  into  it  is  of  a very  recent  date.  In  1879  , 
the  Rev.  James  Bassett  had  completed  a translation  of  ! 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  with  the  assistance  of  a mirza 
from  Meshed.  After  a careful  revision  made  at  Teheran,  | 
the  translator  carried  his  version  through  the  press  in 
London.  A new  and  revised  edition  of  this  gospel  was  ■ 
again  printed  at  Tifiis,  and  most  of  the  vowel  points, 
which  were  so  numerous  in  the  first  edition,  were 
omitted.  (B.  I’.) 

Jaguepawadam,  in  Ilindfiism,  is  the  cord  of  the 
Brahmins,  a sacred  mark  or  sign  of  the  highest  caste, 
which  no  one  else  is  allowed  to  carry  under  severe  pen- 
alties. It  is  made  of  nine  threads  of  wool,  which  are 
long  enough  to  be  wound  one  hundred  and  eight  times  1 
around  the  hand  (because  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  | 
legends  of  Brahma).  These  nine  threads  are  divided 
into  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the  three  Vedas,  or  | 
holy  books,  and  they  are  then  sus|>ended  over  the  right  i 
shoulder,  so  as  to  touch  the  hip  under  the  left  arm.  i 
This  Brnhmin-cord  places  him  who  carries  it  above  the  i 
reach  of  the  civil  law. 

Jagouth  (or  Yaghftth),  one  of  the  five  principal 
gods  of  the  ancient  Arabians.  He  was  usually  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a lion,  and  is  mentioned  by  name  ! 
in  the  Koran. 

Jailed,  AbC-Osmax-AmrC,  a Mohammedan  doctor  t 
of  the  sect  of  the  Motazelites.  The  name  of  Jahed,  by 
which  he  is  generally  designated,  is  only  a surname 
given  to  him  on  account  of  his  brilliant  eyes,  lie  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Greek  literature.  He 
gaiued  a great  many  adherents  by  his  writings  and 
eloquence.  Among  his  theological  books  one  is  cited 
as  being  composed  in  favor  of  Ali,  and  containing  more 
than  a thousand  traditions  respecting  him.  The  best 
of  his  works,  according  to  Ibn-Khallican,  who  cites  but 
two,  is  a treatise  on  animals,  probably  borrowed  largely  : 
from  Greek  writers.  Jahed  died  at  Dussora,  A.D.  8G9. ; 
See  Hocfer,  .Vour.  Bing.  G ini  rale,  s.  v. 


Jais,  /Ec. rorrs,  a Benedictine,  was  bom  at  Mitteti- 
wald,  Bavaria,  March  17, 1750.  In  1770  he  joined  hia 
order,  was  in  1778  professor  at  the  Salzburg  Gymnasium, 
and  in  1803  professor  of  theology  there.  In  1814  he  retired 
from  public  duties,  and  died  Dec.  4, 1822.  He  published, 
Predigten  (Munich,  1803, 2 vols.) : — Kalechismus  (Wurz- 
burg, 1811); — Handbuch  zum  Unterrichte  in  der  christ 
katkol.  Glaubens-  und  Sittenlehre  (1821).  and  other  ascet- 
ical  works.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  dtr  thtol.  Lit.  ii,  112, 
241,  267,  346,  878.  (II  P.) 

Jaish,  Barcch  ibn.  See  Ibn-Jaish. 

Jakobi,  Adam  Friedrich  Ernst,  a iAitbcran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  27, 1733.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  acted  for  some  time  ns  private  tutor,  went  in 
1763  as  military  chaplain  to  Holland,  and  was  in  1775 
appointed  superintendent  by  duke  Ernest  of  Gotha, 
Jakobi  died  April  3,  1807.  He  wrote,  ltitt.  Theologica 
dt  Peccatit  Apostolorum  AetualOms  (Jena.  1754): — Ex- 
ercitatio  Ext  get ico-  Theologica  dt  Monogatnit i (Gotha. 
1776),  besides  a number  of  historical  and  pedagogical 
works.  See  Doling,  I Re  ge  lehr  ten  Theologen  JJeu/sch- 
landt,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Jakahiamunl,  in  Lamaisra,  is  the  supreme  god  of 
the  Thibetians,  identical  with  Buddha  of  India,  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  who  appears  for  the  fourth  time 
to  save  men.  He  is  the  present  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse. After  him  there  will  yet  come  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-six  Buddhas,  before  the  salvation  of  men  shall 
be  finished.  The  inhabitants  of  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Tar- 
tary, China,  and  Japan  hold  him  to  be  the  only  god, 
creator  and  giver  of  their  religion. 

Jalaguier,  Prosper  Fnrtni-'.ntc,  a French  Protes- 
tant theologian,  was  tioni  Aug.  21,  1795.  Having  acted 
as  pastor  at  several  places,  Jalaguier  was  called  in  1833 
to  Montaubau,  to  fill  temporarily  the  chair  of  Christian 
ethics.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
dogmatics,  and  occupied  this  office  till  his  death  at 
Montauban,  March  22,  1864.  He  published,  I*  Tt- 
moignage  dt  Ditu  (1851): — A uthmticite  da  Xouctau  Tes- 
tament (eod.) : — /usjriration  du  Xouctau  Testament  (eod.): 
— Simple  Expose  dt  la  Question  Chritieime  (1852)  -.—I)u 
Principe  Chriticn  et  du  Catholicisms,  du  Rationalisms  el 
<lu  Protestantisms  (1855): — L'ne  Vue  dt  la  Question 
Scri/tturaire  (1863).  In  these  works  he  defended  with 
great  firmness  the  reality  of  a supernatural  revelation 
and  the  religious  authority  of  the  Scripture,  against  the 
writers  of  the  Rente  dt  Strasbourg.  See  I.ichtenberger, 
Encydop.  des  Sciences  Rtligieusts,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Jaldabaoth.  See  Iai.dabaoth> 

Jalinder,  in  HindU  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
mighty  ibemons  which,  sprung  from  Danu,  are  classed 
and  recognised  under  the  name  of  Danuwas.  lie  was 
dreaded  bv  all  the  gods,  because  he  was  unconquerable; 
but  this  was  only  by  the  marvellous  virtue  ami  purity 
of  his  wife,  who  favored  no  one  in  heavcu  or  on  earth. 
The  diemon  challenged  Shiva,  and  fought  with  him  in 
Mahadewa’s  form,  and  would  have  cotne  off  victorious 
had  not  Vishnu  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  god.  This 
he  did  by  taking  on  the  form  of  a dtetoon  just  like  Ja- 
liudcr,  ami,  coming  to  the  wife  of  the  latter,  overcame 
her  virtue,  and  immediately  the  daemon's  strength  left 
him,  so  that  he  was  conquered  and  killed. 

Jalkut  i.  e.  collection,  is  the  title  of  a 

Midrashir  catena  of  traditional  expositions  from  upwards 
of  fifty  different  works  of  all  ages,  many  of  which  are 
of  great  value.  This  Midrash  extends  over  the  whole 
Bible.  The  latest  edition  is  the  one  published  at  War- 
saw (1876-77).  The  author  of  the  Jalkut  is  Simeon 
Cara  (q.  v.).  (B.  P.) 

Jalloof  Version  op  the  Scriptcbes.  This  dia- 
lect (also  called  Jolof,  Woloff,  Guiluf.  etc.),  is  spoken  by 
a large  tribe  near  Bathurst,  Gambia.  West  Africa,  num- 
bering alxnit  50,000  souls.  In  1881.  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  the  request  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  resolved  to  priut  a tentative  edition 
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of  600  copies  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  The  transla- 
tion was  made  by  Kev.  R.  Dixon,  of  Rathurst,  Gambia, 
who  had  used  his  version  in  the  services,  and  found  it 
was  understood  and  liked  by  the  people.  See  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  p.  407.  (B.  P.) 

Jam  mcesta  quiesce  querela  is  the  beginning 
of  the  grand  burial-hymn  of  Prudentius  (q.  v.).  This 
hymn,  which,  as  Trench  says,  is  “the  crowning  glory 
of  the  poetry  of  Prudentius,”  brings  before  us  the  an- 
cient worship  in  deserts  and  in  catacombs,  and  of  which 
Herder  says  that  no  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  his 
heart  moved  by  its  touching  tones.  The  first  stanza 
runs  thus  in  the  original : 

••Jam  mcesta  quiesce  qoereln, 

Larrimns  suspeudite,  mntres, 

Nullus  sun  pfgnora  plnngut, 

Mors  haec  reparntlo  vine  est." 

And  in  Caswall’s  translation : 

"Cease,  ye  tearfal  mourners. 

Thus  your  hearts  to  rend, 

Death  is  life's  beginning. 

Rather  than  its  end.” 

A German  translation  is  also  found  in  SchnfTs  Deutsches 
Gesangbuch , No.  468.  (II.  P.) 

Jama,  in  Hindil  mythology,  is  the  ruler  of  a division 
of  the  infernal  region  (Nark),  and  the  highest  judge 
there,  who  decides  whether  the  departed  souls  are  to  be 
admitted  to  heaven  or  go  to  hell,  in  which  latter  case 
they  begin  their  wanderings  through  life  anew.  A mir- 
ror, made  of  pure  fire,  portrays  to  him  the  deeds  of  all 
men.  On  a golden  scale,  held  by  his  assistants,  he 
weighs  human  deeds,  and  leads  those  found  wanting  to 
Nark,  the  others  to  Suerga  (heaven).  He  is  a protect- 
ing spirit  of  virtue  and  justice,  and  the  most  honored 
companion  of  Shiva.  Nevertheless,  he  is  represented 
in  a frightful  appearance,  with  hideous  features,  a num- 
ber of  arms,  heavy  weapons,  and  riding  on  a black  buf- 
falo with  four  horns.  He  lives  in  Jaraapur  (city  of 
Jama). 

Jamandaga  (or  Macha  Alla)  was  one  of  the 
supreme  deities  of  the  Kalmucks.  He  is  represented 
somewhat  like  Ilerli-Kau,  but  differs  from  that  deity  in 
possessing  six  arms.  His  color  is  blue,  and  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  his  feet  are  red.  Flowers 
and  skulls  are  his  crown,  and  snakes  his  armlets  and 
anklets,  while  a snake  hangs  over  both  shoulders.  His 
girdle  is  a string  of  human  heads.  In  one  hand  he  holds 
a sceptre,  in  another  two  cords.  In  two  he  holds  drink- 
ing-vessels, and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  the  hide  of  an 
animal.  This  frightful  god  crushes  with  his  feet  a form 
which  has  human  arms  and  feet,  but  a head  resembling 
an  elephant’s.  This  idol  is  also  surrouuded  by  good  and 
evil  datmons. 


Jamanduga,  in  Thibotanian  mythology,  is  one  of 
the  eight  fearful  gods  (Nadman-Dobshot),  who  by  their 
might  destroy  evil,  protect  the  world,  and  are  zealously 
worshipped  by  the  followers  of  Lamaism.  Jamanduga 
is  an  emanation  of  the  god  Monsushari.  Jakshiamuni, 


the  supreme  god,  gave  him  the  most  hateful  appearance 
that  he  could  devise,  in  order  that  lie  might  conquer  the 
frightful  Tshotshitshalba,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  evil 
dtomons,  who  continually  seeks  to  destroy  the  world. 
In  this  form  Jamanduga  is  of  a bluish  color,  surrounded 
by  llaraes  of  fire,  and  has  ten  heads,  in  three  rows,  one 
of  which  is  that  of  a bull,  another  that  of  a goat,  and 
the  rest  distorted  human  faces ; but  the  last  and  topmost 
one  is  that  of  a beautiful  maiden,  to  denote  his  divine 
nature.  Twenty  arms  carry  the  deadliest  weapons  and 
instruments  of  torture,  and  with  twenty  feet  he  walks 
on  a heap  of  crushed  men.  See  Jasiaxdaoa. 

Jamas,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Antilles,  was  the 
mother  of  the  great  spirit  Jokahuna,  whom  Tonatiks 
sent  to  the  earth  in  his  stead.  This  goddess  was  wor- 
shipped on  the  island  Quisqueja  (Hayti).  She  had  an 
idol  there,  at  whose  side  two  servants  stood,  one  to  call 
the  gods  together,  when  the  goddess  wanted  to  send 
them  out  to  fulfil  her  wishes,  the  other  to  punish  the 
disobedient. 

Jambawat,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  an  Avatar, 
an  incarnation  of  the  supreme  god,  in  the  form  of  a giant 
bear.  Rama  (an  incarnation  of  Vishnu)  appeared  for 
the  purpose  of  conquering  Ravana,  the  giant  king  of 
Ceylon.  The  gods  all  supported  the  latter,  with  armies 
of  apes,  of  bears,  and  other  animals.  Brahma  gave  the 
bears  a king,  Jambawat,  who  came  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  god,  and  who  possessed  the  spirit  of  Brahma.  He 
now  wished  to  make  the  expedition  to  Ceylon  alone, 
but  Krishna  fought  three  days  with  him,  until  he  rec- 
ognised the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  (whose  incarnation 
Krishna  was).  Then  he  followed  Rama,  with  his  entire 
army  of  bears,  and  assisted  him  in  conquering  Ceylon 
and  its  ruler. 

James,  John  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  colonial 
bishop,  was  bom  in  England  in  1786.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  be- 
came vicar  of  Flitton,  Bedfordshire,  and  was  elevated  to 
the  see  of  Calcutta.  He  arrived  in  that  city,  Jan.  15, 
1828;  on  June  23  he  set  out  on  a visitation  to  the  Up- 
per Provinces  of  Bengal,  and  died  while  on  his  way  to 
the  island  of  I’enang,  Aug.  22  of  the  same  year.  Bishop 
James  had  acquired  some  celebrity  as  an  author  and 
traveller.  He  wrote  Journal  of  Travel*  in  Germany , 
Sweden,  Ruttia , Poland,  etc.  (Loud.  1816, 4to) : — View* 
in  Russia,  Poland,  etc.,  prepared  in  colors:—  The  Fiend- 
ish, Dutch,  and  German  Schools  of  Painting  ( Loud. 
1822,  8vo).  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Christ.  Jounud,  1829,  p.  191 ; 
Asiatic  Journal,  April,  1829;  Penang  Register,  Sept.  10, 
1828;  Lowndes,  liibt.  Manual,  s.  v. ; Brief  Memoirs  of 
Bp.  J.  T.  James  (Loud.  1830, 8vo) ; Darling,  Cyclop.  Bib. 
s.  v. 

James,  William,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1797.  He  received 
an  academic  and  collegiate  education,  and  was  ordained 
about  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from 
1825  until  1830  or  1831,  and  then  for  a time  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Montgomery  Street,  Albany. 
He  died  in  1868.  See  Muusell,  History  of  Albany,  iv, 
10.  (J.C.S.) 

Jameson,  George,  an  eminent  Scotch  portrait 
painter,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1586,  and  studied  un- 
der Rubens  nnd  Vandyck.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1644.  The  largest  collection  of  his  works  arc  at  Tay. 
mouth.  See  Spooner.  I Hog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  e.  v. 

Jammabos.  a Shinto  order  of  mountain  priests  of 
Japan,  are  a kind  of  wandering  monks,  dependent  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  people  for  subsistence ; and  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  go  armed  with  swords  or  scimi- 
tars, they  arc  sometimes  called  mountain  soldiers.  Their 
founder  lived  about  the  6th  century.  He  wandered 
about  in  deserts,  and  climbed  the  steepest  mountains, 
subjecting  himself  to  the  severest  privations.  His  fol- 
lowers, on  entering  the  order,  made  a solemn  vow  to 
renounce  all  temporal  advantages  for  the  prospect  of 
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eternal  happiness.  In  course  of  time  they  became  di- 
vided into  two  orders,  called  Tojunfa  and  Fonsaufa. 
The  former  arc  obliged  to  go  on  a pilgrimage  once  a 
year  to  the  mountain  of  Fikoosan  (q.  v.).  The  other 
order  of  Jammabos  arc  obliged  annually  to  pay  a visit 
to  the  sepulchre  of  their  founder,  which  is  also  situated 
on  the  top  of  a high  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain. 
In  preparation  for  this  hazardous  undertaking,  they 
practice  frequent  ablutions  and  severe  mortifications. 
During  their  pilgrimage  they  eat  only  herbs  and  roots. 
On  their  return  they  go  to  Miaco,  and  present  a gift  to 
the  general  of  the  religious  order  to  which  they  belong, 
who,  in  turn,  bestows  some  honorable  title  on  the  pil- 
grim. At  their  original  institution  the  Jammabos  were 
Shintoist s,  but  they  have  blended  that  form  of  religion 
with  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  See  Shinto. 

Jammy,  Pikkkk,  a Dominican  of  Languedoc,  who 
died  in  1665  at  Grenoble,  doctor  of  divinity,  is  best 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Albcrtus  Magnus 
(21  vols.  fol.  Lyons,  1651).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  914 ; Jocher,  A Ugcmeincs  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Jan,  Johaxn  W n.HELM,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  Nov.  9,  1681.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in 
1713  professor  of  elocution,  in  1714  of  history,  in  1719 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  and  died  Aug.  27, 1725. 
He  wrote,  JuJicia  F.ruditorum  dt  Origint  KUctorum : 
— Hisloria  sErer  Christiancr  : — Dt  Censu  Romanorum 
Primo : — Dt  Articulis  Suobacensibus  Augustamr  Con- 
fessionis  Fundamento : — Dt  Liturgiis  Orientalibus  in 
Doctrina  dt  S.  Fucharistia,  etc.  See  Jocher,  A Uge- 
rneines  G tick rim- Icxikon,  a.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  611.  (a  P.) 

Janes,  Edwin  L.,  n Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, twin  brother  of  bishop  E.  S.  Janes,  was  bom  at 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  April  (his  biographers  say  May)  27, 
1807.  lie  spent  his  boyhood  near  Salisbury,  Conn., 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education; 
was  converted  while  teaching  school  in  Columbia, 
N.  Y. ; and  in  1832  entered  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence. His  appointments  were,  Asbury  Church,  West 
Philadelphia ; Elizabeth,  Plainfield,  and  Irvington, 
N.  J. ; Asbury  Church,  West  Philadelphia;  then  to 
Haddington,  Middletown,  and  Odessa  Circuits,  DeL; 
theu  Elkton  and  St.  George’s  Church,  Philadelphia; 
then  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  and 
sent  in  turn  to  Mulberry  Street  Church;  South  Second 
Street,  Williamsburgh ; South  Fifth  Street  (which  was 
organized  by  him) ; llridgc|>ort  and  Middletown,  Conn. , 
iu  1854  and  1855,  presiding  elder  of  New  Haveu  District; 
South  Fifth  Street,  Williamsburgh,  three  years;  John 
Street  and  Forsyth  Street,  New  York  city;  Flushing 
and  Whitestone,  I*  I.;  Summerfield  Church,  Brooklyn, 
in  1866;  Central  Church  in  1867,  and  John  Street,  New 
York  city,  in  1868  and  1869,  where  he  closed  his  pas- 
toral life.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  district  secretary 
or  agent  of  the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Pub- 
lishing House,  which  office  he  held  uutil  his  death,  Jan. 
10, 1875.  Mr.  Janes  was  among  the  foremost  of  saintly 
men;  an  unrivalled  pastor;  a roan  of  extraordinary 
power  iu  prayer;  of  rare  eloquence  in  exhortation; 
an  ingenious,  instructive,  effectual  preacher ; a sound 
theologian,  and  a devoted  temperance  worker.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  51 ; Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism , s.  v. 

Janes,  Edmund  Storer,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  a bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  of  highly 
respectable  but  not  wealthy  parents,  at  Sheffield,  Mass., 
April  27, 1807.  He  was  converted  in  1820,  and  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  From  1824  to 
1830  be  was  engaged  in  teaching,  during  which  time 
he  studied  law  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  pro- 
fession of  his  life ; but  in  1830  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  minis- 
try, in  addition  to  his  work  as  a minister  and  his  theo- 
logical studies,  which  were  thorough  if  not  broad,  stud- 


ied medicine.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1832,  and 
elder  in  1834,  and  after  filling  various  important  charges 
was,  in  1838,  appointed  agent  for  Dickinson  College.  In 
1840  he  was  elected  financial  secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  Society ; and  in  1844  was  elected  to  the  bishopric 
in  conjunction  with  bishop  Hamline,  they  being  the 
last  of  the  bishops  who  received  the  vote  of  the  undi- 
vided Church.  For  more  than  thirty-one  years  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  in  the  episcopal  office,  travelling  in 
all  the  states  except  Florida,  and  in  most  of  the  terri- 
tories, besides  being  president  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension,  and  of  the  Sunday- 
school  Union  and  Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  of  the  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  ami  president  of  the  Minard 
Home,  Morristown,  N.  J.  Bishop  Janes  was  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  history 
of  American  Methodism.  He  inherited  the  sterling 
mental  and  moral  qualities  of  his  Puritan  ancestors; 
possessed  a mind  of  a high  order,  enriched  by  generous 
culture,  and  disciplined  by  the  severest  training.  He 
was  a model  platform  speaker,  ready,  earnest,  and  im- 
pressive ; a preacher  of  rare  power,  grasp,  and  eloquence ; 
and  an  administrator  of  peerless  activity,  clearness,  de- 
cision, patience,  and  comprehensiveness.  He  was  a man 
of  inflexible  principle,  thorough,  conscientious,  and  un- 
tiring in  labor  and  devotion;  ami  a Christian  of  the 
purest  humility.  He  died  Sept.  18,  1876.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  365;  Simpson,  Cyclop, 
of  Methodism,  s.  v. ; Life,  by  Dr.  Ridgawav  (N.  Y.  1882). 

Jangamas,  a Ilindff  sect,  the  essential  characteris- 
tic of  which  is  wearing  the  Lingam  (q.  v.),  or  symbol 
of  creative  production,  on  some  part  of  the  dress  or  per- 
son. The  type  is  of  small  size,  made  of  copper  or  silver, 
and  is  commonly  worn  suspended  in  a case  round  the 
neck,  or  sometimes  tied  in  the  turban.  In  common  with 
the  worshippers  of  Siva  generally,  the  Jangamas  smear 
their  foreheads  with  ashes,  wear  necklaces,  and  carry 
rosaries  made  of  the  Rudraksha  seed.  The  clerical 
members  of  the  sect  usually  stain  their  garments  with 
red  ochre.  They  arc  not  numerous  in  Upper  India; 
but  in  the  south  of  India  the  Jangamas,  or  Lingayets,  as 
they  arc  often  called,  are  very  numerous,  and  the  offici- 
ating priests  of  Siva  are  commonly  of  this  sect.  They 
are  also  represented  as  being  very  numerous  in  the 
! Deccan.  Besides  the  Jangama  priests  of  Kedarnath,  a 
wealthy  establishment  of  them  exists  at  Benares. 

Janisch,  Rudolph,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Hamburg,  May  22,  1750.  He  stud- 
ied at  Gottingen,  was  catechist  in  his  native  city,  and 
in  1789  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Amsterdam. 
In  1796  he  was  recalled  to  Hamburg,  and  died  April  7, 
1826,  pastor  primarius  of  St.  Catharine's.  He  wrote, 
Cogitationes  de  Animi  Humani  Libertate  (Hamburg, 
1770)  : — Predigtentccurfe  fiber  die  sonn-  undfesttaglichcn 
Evangelien  (1797-1804,  8 parts).  See  Doting,  Die  ge- 
Uhrtcn  7’heologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  149.  (B.  P.) 

Janoah,  (I)  Or  Ephraim.  Of  Khurbet  Yanun, 
the  modem  representative  of  this  place,  the  Memoirs 
accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (is,  395)  give  only 
this  notice:  “Traces  of  ruins  above  a spring.”  (2)  Of 
Naphta  LI.  The  Yanuh,  thought  bv  some  to  represent 
this  place,  is  a double  village,  nine  and  three  quarter 
miles  south-east  from  es-Zib  (Ecdippa,  or  Achzib), 
which  would  fall  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Naphtali,  and  is  thus  described  (from  Gufirin)  in  the 
Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (i,  193) : 
“ Cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  and  many  cut  stones  scattered 
over  the  soil,  surrounding  platforms  or  employed  as 
building  material,  show  that  we  are  here  on  the  site  of 
a small  ancient  city,  the  name  of  which  is  faithfully 
j preserved  in  its  modem  name."  Lieut  Conder,  how- 
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ever,  distinguishes  this  locality  from  the  Janoah  of  2 
Kings  xv,  29  (see  the  Memoirs  as  above,  i,  96 ; but  no 
description  of  the  place  is  given),  which  he  regards  as 
the  Januh  lying  four  miles  south  of  the  Lcontes  (Kahr 
Kasimlyeh),  and  six  and  a quarter  miles  east  of  Tyre; 
but  this  would  fall  within  the  tribe  of  Asher. 

Jansen  (Lat.  Jansenius ),  Jacques,  a Belgian  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1547.  He  studied  at 
Louvain,  was  in  1575  first  president  of  the  newly-founded 
Augustinian  college,  in  1580  professor  of  theology,  in 
1614  dean,  and  died  July  80, 1625.  He  wrote,  Instructio 
Cutholici  Ecdesiastce : — Enarratio  in  Exodi  xv  et  Dent-  | 
eron.xxxii: — Commentar.  in  Jobum: — In  Xahum  et 
JIabacuc  Prophctas: — In  Cantica  Canticorum:  — In 
Psalmos  Davidis: — In  Evangtlium  Johannis.  Sec  An- 
drea, Bibliotheca  Belgica;  M incus,  Elogia  IUustrium 
Belgii  Scriptornm  ; Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehr ten- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.;  Lichtenborgcr,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Rdig- 
ieuses,  s.  v.  (15.  1*.) 

Jansens,  Elisga  Franciscos,  a Dutch  Domini- 
can, who  died  in  1715,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  can- 
onists of  his  time.  He  wrote,  Autoritas  D.  Thoma 
Aquinatis  (1604): — Certissimum  quid  Certissimxe  Fieri- 
tatis  pro  Doctrina  Doctoris  A n gelid : — Controversies  in 
Ihereticos  Opusculum  (Antwerp,  1673) : — Suprema  Ro- 
mani Pontificis  .1  utoritas  (1689) : — De  Romani  Pontifi- 
cis  A utoritaU  et  In/allibilitate  (1690): — Forma  et  Esse 
Ecclcsia  Christi  (1702) : — Dissertations  de  Principali- 
oribus  Quaestionibus  hoc  Tempore  in  Scolis  Disputatis 
(1707).  See  Lichtenbcrgcr,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses,  s.  v.  (15. 1’.) 

Janssens,  Abraham,  an  eminent  Flemish  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1569,  and  at  an  early  age 
executed  a number  of  works  for  the  churches  of  Flan- 
ders, which  rank  him  among  the  ablest  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school.  His  paintings  in  the  Church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Antwerp,  representing  The  Virgin  and  the 
Infant , and  The  Entombment,  arc  highly  commended. 
In  the  cathedral  at  Ghent  is  an  Ecce  Homo,  and  a De- 
scent from  the  Cross  worthy  of  Rubens  himself.  Ilis 
masterpiece  is  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  elector- palatine.  He  probably  died  in 
1631.  Sec  Hoefcr,  A our.  Bioy.  Ginirale,  a.  v.;  Spooner, 
Bicg.  Ilist.  cf  (he  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Janssens,  Hans  Herman,  a Dutch  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1783,  and  died  nt  Leyden  in  1855,  professor 
of  exegesis  and  dogmatics.  He  published  Ilermeneutica 
Sacra  (Liege,  1818,  2 vols.;  Paris,  1851;  Turin,  1858), 
a work  which  is  held  in  high  repute  among  Catholics, 
and  has  also  been  translated  into  French  (Paris,  1827, 
1833).  See  Licbtcnbcrger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Rdi- 
gieuscs,  s.  v.  (15.  P.) 

Janum.  For  this  locality  Cornier  suggests  (Tent 
Work,  ii,  337)  the  present  Betti  Suim,  which  lies  three 
miles  east  of  Hebron  (a  position  possible,  perhaps,  for 
the  group  of  towns  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
sacred  text),  with  cisterns  in  the  vicinity,  and  thus  de- 
scribed (from  Guirin)  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,825) : 

“ Here  I saw  lu  many  places  ancient  materials  employed 
In  Arab  buildings.  Several  Augments  of  wall  still  upright 
lu  good  cut  atones  attracted  my  attention.  I visited  a 
mosque  which  covers,  according  to  the  tradition  of  tho 
people,  the  tomb  of  Lot.  The  cofflu  shown  to  me  consists 
of  a great  wooden  coffer,  covered  with  a carpet,  and  prob- 
ably contains  the  body  of  some  modern  aanton  revered 
nnder  tho  name  of  Abraham’s  nephew.  Around  this 
sanctuary  extends  a court  snrTOumled  by  a square  gallery, 
which  is  itself  enclosed  by  a wall  built  of  stones  belong- 
ing to  different  periods.  On  one  of  them  I distinguished 
the  trace  of  a mutilated  cross,  and  one  of  the  people  told 
me  that  the  mosque  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded  a 
Christian  Church.  It  is  at  once  n sacred  edifice  and  a 
fortress,  for  the  terraces  which  cover  tho  gallery  are  pro- 
vided with  a parapet  pierced  with  loopholes. ...  I was 
told  by  the  sheik  that  the  place  used  to  bo  called  Ktfr 
Bertik,  which  confirms  Robinson’s  identification  of  the 
place  with  Jerome's  Caphar  Ilarnebo." 

Janus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a god,  concerning 
whose  original  significat  ion  t he  most  contrary  views  were 


held.  The  most  commonly  accepted  view  is  that  he  was 
n deified  king  of  ancient  Italy.  About  his  worship  in 
Rome  the  following  is  related : Numa  dedicated  a sanc- 
tuary to  his  honor,  which 
was  opened  in  time  of  war 
and  closed  in  time  of  peace. 

This  goes  to  show  that  he 
was  a god  of  war,  as  also 
his  by-name  “Quirinus.” 

He  is  represented  with  a 
double  face,  sometimes  with 
four  heads.  In  his  right 
hand  he  carried  a staff  (the 
symbol  of  augury),  in  his 
left  a key  (god  of  doors,  for  Figure  of  Janus  on  an  au- 
Janua  signifies  door).  On  dent  coin, 

his  fingers  the  number  three  hundred  was  written  on 
one  hand,  the  number  sixty-five  on  the  other,  desig- 
nating him  the  god  of  the  year. 

Janvier,  Gkoiige  Washington,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  of  Huguenot  descent  at  Cant- 
well’s Bridge  (now  Odessa),  Del.,  Jan.  22, 1784.  In  his 
twentieth  year  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
began  his  preparatory  studies  with  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Read,  and  continued  them  at  Princeton,  but  did  not 
graduate.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Now 
Castle,  Sept.  26, 1810 ; spent  one  year  in  itinerant  preach- 
ing; became  pastor  at  Pittsgrovc,  N.  J.,  May  13, 1812; 
and  died  there  June  9, 1865.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A /manor, 
1866,  p.  115. 

Japan.  This  archipelago  in  eastern  Asia  consists 
of  one  large  island,  Hondo  ( mainland  or  continent),  not 
called  Nippon  by  the  natives,  but  formerly  so  named 
by  foreigners,  three  other  large  islands,  Shikoku  ( four 
provinces),  Kiushiu  (nine  provinces),  and  Yezo  (unex- 
plored land),  a number  of  outlying  islands,  Sado,  Oki, 
Iki,  Tsushima,  Awaji,  Goto,  etc.,  and  the  more  distant 
groups,  the  Kuriles  (smokers),  Bonin  (no  man's),  and 
Riu  Kin  (hanr/ing  fringe-tassels  or  sleeping  dragon),  with 
nearly  four  thousand  islets.  The  area  of  this  empire, 
called  by  the  natives  Nihon  or  Nippon  (sunrise),  or  Dai 
Nihon  Koku  (great  land  of  the  sun's  root,  or  origin),  is, 
by  survey  of  1874, 146,571^^  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  by  census  of  1874, 83,623,873  souls.  Hondo 
contains  nearly  15,000,000  people,  and,  with  the  islands 
immediately  south  and  next  to  it,  may  be  called  Old 
Japan  (native  Oyashima,  eight  great  islands),  because 
historically  conquered  and  colonized  in  early  times. 
New  Japan  comprises  later  acquisitions  and  colonics, 
such  as  Yezo  and  Riu  Kiu. 

The  origin  of  the  dominant  race  in  Japan  is  not  yet 
entirely  clear  to  scholars,  but  traditions  all  point  to 
Corea  and  northern  Asia  as  the  ancestral  seats  of  that 
conquering  race  which,  near  the  Christian  ivra,  descend- 
ed upon  the  land  over  which  they  saw  the  sun  rise. 
They  found  other  races  on  the  soil  whom  they  sub- 
dued. Many  of  the  subjugated  were  doubtless  of  near 
Asian  origin,  like  their  conquerors,  but  there  were  also 
the  straight-eyed,  black-haired  Ainos,  who  now  occupy 
only  Y5zo  and  the  Kuriles,  whither  they  were  in  early 
times  (from  the  4tli  to  the  13th  century  of  our  tera) 
driven.  The  conquerors,  by  the  superior  force  both  of 
their  fetiches  and  dogmas,  as  well  as  of  their  valor, 
arms,  and  agriculture,  made  conquest  only  after  long 
struggles.  The  farmers  and  warriors  finally  pacified 
the  fishers  and  hunters,  and  established  both  their  po- 
litical rule  and  imported  religion,  Shinto,  over  “nil 
within  the  four  seas.”  The  first  mikado  or  emperor, 
deified  as  Jimmu  Tenno  (heavenly  king),  is  said  to  have 
begun  to  reign  B.C.  667,  in  his  mivn  or  palacc-templo, 
near  the  miyako  (city)  of  Kioto— but  of  Japanese  dates, 
until  the  introduction  of  almanacs  and  writing,  with 
methods  for  keeping  record  of  time,  from  Chinn,  in  the 
3d  century  and  later,  no  one  can  speak  with  certainty. 
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and  Japanese  traditions  that  antedate  the  Christian 
®ra  are  chronologically  worthless. 

The  first  form  of  government  was  a rude  species  of 
feudalism,  in  which  the  mikado  was  suzerain,  and  his 
relatives  or  captains  were  rulers  of  the  conquered  land, 
which  had  been  duly  parcelled  out  into  districts.  This 
order  of  things  continued  until  the  7th  century,  when 
the  centralized  system  of  pure  monarchy,  introduced 
from  China,  was  carried  out,  and  the  mikado,  as  sole 
ruler,  was  assisted  by  six  boards  or  ministries  of  gov- 
ernment, and  all  provincial  officers  were  appointed  in 
and  sent  out  from  Kioto.  Several  centuries  were  nec- 
essary to  bring  thus  method  to  perfection,  and  in  the 
distant  provinces  military  families  who  bad  kept  the 
peace  and  put  down  insurrections  at  first  made  them- 
selves necessary  to  the  central  government,  and  later, 
at  the  capital,  transferred  their  energies  to  ambitious 
schemes  in  the  palace  itself.  The  introduction  of 
Buddhism  led  the  mikados  to  neglect  the  sceptre,  and 
to  become  Buddhist  monks,  or  live  in  gross  licentious- 
ness under  cover  of  a professedly  holy  life.  This  paved 
the  way  for  the  rise  of  the  shoguns  (known  later  as 
kubo  sama,“  Tycoon,”  etc.),  who  gradually  concentrated 
the  powers  of  the  executive  in  their  own  hands,  while 
nominally  the  mikado  was  the  fountain  of  honors.  Ex- 
aggerating the  mikado’s  “spiritual"  importance  for  his 
own  ends,  the  shogun  usurped  the  functions  of  military 
and  civil  administration,  and  held  the  army,  the  treas- 
ury, and  the  appointing  power.  Yoritomo,  at  Kama- 
kura. in  1192,  began  the  dual  system  of  government, 
which,  with  slight  intermissions,  lasted  until  1868, 
though  Iyeyasu,  at  Yedo,  in  1604,  established  the  or- 
der of  things  in  Japan  with  which,  until  1868,  foreign- 
ers have  been  most  familiar.  Side  by  side  with  this 
spectacle  of  two  rulers  and  two  capitals  grew  up  the 
elaborate  feudalism  of  Japan,  which  has  so  attracted  the 
attention  of  students,  and  which  in  its  perfected  devel- 
opment was  unique  in  Asia. 

The  story  of  the  introduction  of  Portuguese  Chris- 
tianity into  Dai  Nippon,  as  given  by  professor  Schem 
in  volume  iv,  is  in  the  main  an  admirable  one.  We 
note  only  the  following  needed  corrections:  Tanega 
(tttd  islaml)  for  Yancga,  llid6yoshi  for  Fide  Yose,  ly6- 
yasu  for  Yie  Yazoo,  Hirado  for  Firando,  Yedo  for  Yeddo, 
Bakafu  for  Hankfn,  Is6  for  Isyav,  Hiobu  for  Ryoby,  etc. 
We  may  add  that,  in  1877,  most  interesting  relica-docu- 
roeuts,  books,  tapestry — of  the  Japanese  embassy  to  the 
pope  were  discovered,  and  that  while  in  Japan,  in  1873, 
the  writer  identified  the  place  of  imprisonment  ami 
burial  of  “ Scdotti”  (Jean  Baptiste  Sidotii),  “ the  last 
Catholic  priest”  who,  in  1709,  landed  in  Japan,  and 
“ was  never  again  heard  of"  until  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown, 
D.D.,  unearthed  the  account  of  his  inquisition  and  trial, 
written  by  a Japanese  scholar.  Further,  the  recently 
found  correspondence  of  the  Dutch  superintendents  of 
Deshima  requires  us  to  relieve  the  Hollanders  of  much 
of  the  odium  resting  on  their  names  for  assisting  with 
cannon  to  crush  the  “Christian”  insurrection  at  Shimn- 
bara,  in  1627  (not  ‘“at  the  close  of  the  16th  century”), 
in  which  very  much  fewer  than  seventy  thousand 
“Christians”  were  either  concerned  or  injured. 

For  two  centuries  and  a half  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Romish  priests,  the  supposed  extirpation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  sealing  of  all  the  doors  of  the  empire  against 
foreign  influences,  Japan  rested  in  peace  in  the  calm  of 
despotism.  But  while  the  successors  of  Iyiyaau,  in 
Yedo,  sup|M>sed  that  the  duarchy  feudalism  and  national 
isolation  were  permanently  established,  great  currents 
of  thought  began  to  move  under  the  surface.  These 
were  finally  to  break  out  in  floods  that  should  sweep 
away  the  old  and  bring  in  a new  «ra  never  dreamed 
of  by  ancient  or  modern  man  in  Japan.  These  move- 
ments were  intended  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the 
siliigun  and  his  abasement  as  the  emperor’s  vassal,  the 
replacement  of  the  mikado  on  his  throne  as  sole  ruler, 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the  disestablish- 
ment of  Buddhism,  and  the  restoration  of  Shinto  as 


the  state  cultua.  All  was  ready,  or  nearly  so,  for  up- 
heaval, when  the  squadron  of  American  steamers,  undet 
commodore  Matthew  Galbraith  Perry,  swept  into  the 
bay  of  Y'cdo,  July  8, 1863.  After  his  treaty,  and  those 
made  later  by  Townsend  Harris;  our  consul-general,  and 
European  envoys,  and  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  for- 
eign residence  and  commerce,  the  men  who  had  wrought 
to  undermine  the  shdgunate  bent  their  energies  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreigners  and  the  dictatorial  isolation 
of  “ the  holy  country  ” from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
advent  of  foreigners  precipitated  a crisis  lung  preparing, 
and  in  the  chaos  of  conflicting  elements  that  kept  the 
country  in  commotion  from  1869  to  1870  foreigners 
resident  on  the  soil  could  sec  little  but  the  occasional 
outbursts  of  incendiarism,  assassination,  riots,  and  blood- 
shed, culminating  in  the  civil  war  of  1868-70.  Iu  this 
the  progressive  party  was  successful.  The  mikado  was 
reinstated  to  supreme  power  in  the  capital,  which  had 
been  removed  from  Kioto  to  Yedo  (irry-door)— which 
received  the  new  and  more  appropriate  name,  TOkifi 
(■ taslern  capital) — the  office  of  shogun  was  abolished,  and 
its  last  incumbent  retired  to  Shidzuoka  (where  he  died 
in  1884),  feudalism  was  abolished,  and  the  three  hun- 
dred or  less  petty  territorial  rulers  or  daimios  were  re- 
tired to  private  life  in  Tokid,  the  hereditary  pensions 
of  the  military-literati,  or  idle  privileged  classes,  were 
capitalized  and  extinguished,  society  was  reconstructed 
on  the  simplified  basis  of  “ the  three  classes,”  nobles, 
gentry,  ami  common  people.  From  the  centralized 
government  in  Tokid  now  proceeded  the  most  radical 
j measures  of  reform,  political,  social,  and  moral,  which, 
| in  their  rapidity  and  frequency,  served  to  show  that 
j the  mikado’s  advisers  were  making  all  haste  to  be 
“civilized.”  The  goal  of  their  agonizing  race  was  the 
equality  of  Japan  among  the  nations  of  Christendom, 
| and  the  abolition  of  the  odious  extra  territoriality  clause 
from  the  treaties.  Dependence  was  not  placed  alone 
upon  development  of  industrial  and  military  resources, 
although  these  were  carefully  attended  to,  and  wisely, 
1 for  new  Japan  was  not  yet  purged  of  the  old  spirit  of 
! feudalism.  Several  insurrections  had  to  be  quelled,  one 
of  them,  the  Satsuma  rebellion  in  1877,  being  on  a scale 
w hich  threatened  for  a time  the  very  existence  of  the 
government,  and  cost  the  country  twenty  thousand  lives 
and  a hundred  million  dollars.  By  means  of  telegraphs, 
steamers,  improved  rifles,  ships,  and  cannon,  backed  by 
the  valor  of  peasant  conscripts,  led  by  officers  of  modern 
education,  peace  was  won  after  seven  months’  war. 
Political  education  by  means  of  newspapers  (now  two 
thousand  in  number  in  Japan,  or  more  than  in  both 
Spain  and  Russia)  and  debating-dubs  proceeded  apace, 
1 resulting  finally  in  the  establishment  of  local  assem- 
blies, a franchise  based  on  property  qualification,  and 
! the  solemn  oath-bound  promise  of  the  mikado  that,  in 
1890,  a national  parliament  should  tie  formed,  and  the 
government  (changed  from  absolute  despotism)  become 
a limited  monarchy.  And  this  in  Asia!  Such  is  the 
IMilitical  outlook  in  Japan.  Let  us  now  glance  at  her 
religious  condition. 

When  the  treaties  lifted  the  seals  from  the  closed 
doors  of  the  empire,  and  missionaries  from  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church  entered  Japan, 
the  Roman  Catholics  searched  at  once  for,  and  soon 
found,  remnants  of  the  17th  century  converts,  number- 
ing in  all  probably  five  thousand.  Preserving  a few 
Latin  words  of  sacred  import,  and  some  of  the  eharao- 
’ teristic  forms  of  the  Roman  ritual,  w ith  here  and  there 
an  image  or  picture  of  the  Virgin  or  of  Jesus,  these  dc- 
I sccndants  of  the  martyrs  were,  despite  their  debased 
| and  half  heathenish  condition,  Kirutans.  With  this 
advantage  of  historic  continuity  the  Roman  Catholics 
liegan  their  work  simultaneously  with  the  Russo-Greeks 
and  American  Protestants.  Persecutions  soon  broke 
out,  and  were  carried  on  both  by  the  old  shogun’s  and 
the  new  mikado’s  government.  The  writer  has  a vivid 
recollection  of  seeing,  on  a bitter  cold  winter’s  day,  in 
! the  mountains  of  Echizcn,  a gang  of  these  wretched 
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prisoners  roped  together  and  led  by  jailers  while  tramp- 
ing in  the  snow  to  their  place  of  duress  in  the  volcano 
craters  of  Kaga.  The  intercession  of  diplomatists,  and 
especially  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  then  the  trusted 
servant  of  the  government,  and  president  of  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokio,  finally  stopped  these  inhu- 
man proceedings.  Fear  of  the  censure  of  Christian  na- 
tions, and  their  threatened  final  refusal  to  expunge  the 
extra-territoriality  clause  from  the  treaties,  have  com- 
pelled the  Japanese  to  cease  from  persecution  in  every 
form.  In  1872  the  anti-Christian  edicts,  which,  since 
1600,  had  denounced  “ the  corrupt  sect,"  and  promised 
rewards  to  informers,  were  removed.  Later,  both 
Buddhism  and  Shinto  were  disestablished,  the  depart- 
ment of  religion  was  abolished,  and  the  vexatious  bur- 
ial laws  repealed, “ and  thus  it  has  been  brought  to  pass 
that  Christianity  has  been,  by  the  action  of  the  Japan- 
ese government  itself,  placed  upon  a footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  old-established  and  recognized  re- 
ligions of  Japan.  In  other  words,  within  twenty-five 
years  from  the  first  Protestant  mission  in  the  empire, 
Christianity  secures  a position  before  the  law  which  it 
gained  in  ancient  Rome  only  after  the  delays  and  per- 
secutions of  over  three  centuries.” 

About  twenty  Protestant  missionary  societies  now 
have  representatives  in  Japan,  most  of  them  from  Amer- 
ica. In  addition  to  the  usual  methods  of  missionary 
work  by  the  foreign  teachers,  the  Japanese  themselves 
carry  on  matters  pretty  much  in  their  own  way.  Al- 
most every  form  of  Christian  effort  in  vogue  among  us 
is  quickly  adopted  by  the  Japanese  brethren.  Preach- 
ing services  held  in  public  halls  and  theatres  by  a number 
of  8[>eakers  during  several  days  in  succession  are  very 
popular  and  effective.  Social  meetings  for  the  promotion 
of  harmony  and  Christian  fellowship  are  frequently  held 
in  individual  churches  or  unitedly  by  different  churches 
or  denominations.  The  Japanese  are  good  public  speak- 
ers, enjoying  the  privilege  of  a participation  in  social 
worship,  and  being  emotional  and  sympathetic.  There 
arc  few  of  those  pauses  of  dead  silence  which  so  afflict 
our  own  meetings  for  prayer.  The  telegraph,  now  ram- 
ifying throughout  Japan,  often  bears  such  messages  as 
these,  “ Konnichi  Mitami  Kudari,  Kitokwai  furuu”  (to- 
day the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  down,  and  the  meetings 
are  full  of  fervor).  Prayer-meetings  held  exclusively 
for  and  by  women,  scripture  - reading  leagues,  young 
men’s  Christian  associations,  popular  lecture  courses, 
and  religious  periodicals,  edited  by  native  Christians, 
supplement  the  foreign  missionary’s  work,  and  that 
of  the  American,  Scotch,  and  Bible  societies,  and  thus 
till  the  whole  laud  with  light  and  truth.  Old  mission- 
aries declare  that  the  native  Church  members,  who  are 
very  apt  at  first  to  joiu  the  Church  from  intellectual 
conviction,  show  a most  cheering  growth  iu  spiritual 
knowledge.  The  preaching  of  the  young  licentiates  or  i 
pastors,  at  first  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  moral- 
ity, becomes  more  spiritual,  Christ  and  his  cross  being 
the  prominent  theme.  The  complete  New  Test,  has 
now  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  for  five  years, 
and  the  year  1880  will,  I).  V.,  see  the  completed  Bible 
in  their  homes.  The  Scriptures  are  published  in  three 
styles  of  print  and  diction,  so  that  all  classes  may  read 
them.  Ninety  thousand  copies  and  |>ortions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  ouc  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tracts 
were  distributed  by  the  tract  societies  last  year.  Turn- 
ing away  from  China  as  the  mother  country  of  knowl- 
edge and  inspiration,  the  Japauesc  now  look  to  Europe 
and  America.  A company  of  literary  meu  aud  scholars 
are  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  Chinese 
ideographs,  and  to  print  books  and  newspapers  in  the 
Roman  character.  Familiarity  with  their  own  pho- 
netics, or  syllabary  of  forty  - eight  letters,  makes  the 
final  adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet  easy.  The  lio- 
maji-kai  is  the  newspaper  in  which  they  are  showing 
how  a native  boy  may  now  learn  to  read  better  in  ten 
months  than  he  could  of  old  in  ten  years. 

Much  of  the  literary,  social,  political,  os  well  as  moral 


progress  made  by  the  Japanese,  results  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  missionary  labor,  suggestion,  or  stim- 
ulus. In  addition  to  their  preaching,  teaching,  trans- 
lation, and  healing,  they  have  conferred  upon  natives 
and  foreigners  alike  a lasting  benefit  of  incalculable  im- 
portance by  their  aids  to  the  mastery  of  the  language, 
and  their  other  publications.  The  following  statistics 
of  Christianity  in  Japan  are  from  the  paper  read  before 
the  Osaka  Conference  in  April,  1883 : 
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Of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  churches  of  Christ  in 
Japan  we  do  not  here  speak,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
following  recent  works  for  a more  thorough  study  of 
the  country  and  people,  and  the  work  for  Christ  in  the 
sunrise  kingdom. 

Literature. — Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan  (1874-85),  woL  i-xiv ; L6on  Pag6s,  Histoire  de  la 
Religion  Chritienne  au  Japan;  Griffis,  The  Mikado's  Em- 
pire (New  York,  1876  ; 4th  ed.  1884);  Corea,  the  Her- 
mit Motion  (ibid.  1882);  Bird,  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan 
(ibid.  1881);  Rein,  Japan  (ibid.  1884),  and  the  works 
of  baron  De  ilubncr,  E.  WarTen  Clark,  E.  J.  Reed,  Isa- 
bella Carruthers,  \V.  Gray  Dixon,  Henry  Faulds,  and 
others.  (W.  E.  G.) 

Japanese  Version  or  the  Scuiptckes.  The 
honor  of  translating  the  first  portion  of  Scripture  into 
the  language  of  the  extensive  empire  of  Japan  belongs 
to  the  late  Dr.  GUtzlafT  (q.  v.).  About  the  year  1835 
three  shipwrecked  Japanese  mariners  arrived  at  Macao 
on  their  voyage  homewards,  and  during  the  few  mouths 
; that  they  remained  in  that  city  Dr.  GUtzlaif  availed 
himself  of  their  aid  in  translating  the  gospel  of  John 
into  their  language.  This  translation  was  printed  at 
Singapore  about  1838.  In  this  version  the  word  used 
for  God  was  Gokuraku,  the  term  the  Buddhists  use  for 
paradise  or  the  state  of  supreme  bliss.  For  Logos  or  the 
Word  he  used  Kashikoi  mono,  the  wise  or  clever  (lerson; 
for  Holy  Spirit,  Kami.  While  in  England  Dr.GlitzlalT 
proposed,  in  1849,  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, to  have  the  Scriptures  printed  in  the  Japanese 
tongue.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  epistles  of 
John  were  consequently  printed  according  to  GUtzlafT s 
translation. 

As  the  style  of  his  version  was  found  inferior,  and 
little  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  better  educated 
in  Japan,  a new  translation  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Beltclheim,  a medical  missionary  and  convert  from 
Judaism.  He  was  sent  to  the  Loochoo  islands  in  1846, 
and  while  there  made  a translation  of  the  New  Test. 
While  in  Hong  Kong  lie  published  the  gospel  of  Luke, 
under  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Victoria,  ami  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge. It  was  printed  on  blocks,  in  royal  octavo  size, 
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with  GtitzlafTs  Chinese  translation  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  Bettelheim’s,  in  the  Loochoo  dialect,  at  the 
bottom,  in  Katakana,  or  the  character  used  for  scientific 
works.  When  Bettelhoim  left  Japan  in  1854  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Chicago,  and  from  this  place  he  of- 
fered, in  I860,  to  sell  his  translation  to  the  United  States 
government.  The  government,  wishing  to  know  its 
merits,  sent  a copy  of  one  of  the  gospels  and  a grammar 
he  had  compiled  to  its  minister  resident  in  Japan,  Mr. 
Harris,  to  be  examined  by  scholars  there  and  reported 
on.  Mr.  Harris  not  knowing  what  better  to  do,  sent  it 
to  Drs.  Brown  and  Hepburn,  two  missionaries,  but 
whether  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect,  or  out  of 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language  at 
that  early  day  of  their  residence  there,  they  could  not 
make  anything  out  of  it.  So  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Har- 
ris with  an  unfavorable  report.  Dr.  Bettelheim,  how- 
ever, revised  his  work  in  Chicago,  with  the  assistance 
of  a Japanese,  bringing  it  more  into  conformity  with 
the  pure  Japanese.  This  revision,  consisting  of  the 
four  gospels  and  Acts,  was  offered  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  purchased  by  them.  It  was 
printed  at  Vienna  in  1872  for  that  society,  in  the  Hira- 
gama  character,  which  is  more  generally  understood  in 
Japan  than  the  Kantakana,  in  which  iL  was  written. 

This  publication  was  the  only  direct  effort  made  by 
that  society  as  a temporary  measure  until  something 
better  could  be  prepared.  The  committee  ap|>ointcd  by 
the  missionary  convention  commenced  its  sittings  in 
June,  1874.  There  were  invited  to  meet  and  participate 
iu  the  work  of  translation  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Mission;  Rev.  N.  Brown,  D.D.,  of 
the  American  Baptist  Mission;  the  Rev.  John  Piper, 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; and  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Wright,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GospeL 
Mr.  l’iper  and  Mr.  Wright,  owing  to  their  residing  at 
such  an  inconvenient  distance,  could  not  meet  the  com- 
mittee. Dr.  Nathan  Brown  sat  with  the  committee 
about  eighteen  months,  until  January,  1876,  when  he 
resigned,  and  continued  to  prosecute  the  work  of  transla- 
tion alone.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  con- 
tinued at  the  work  of  translation  and  revision  with  but 
slight  interruption,  Dr.  Maclay  being  absent  about 
eighteen  months,  owing  to  other  duties,  and  Dr.  Brown 
being  compelled  through  ill-health  to  cease  work  in 
July,  1879.  The  committee  finished  their  work  of 
translation  and  revision  of  the  New  Test.  Nov.  3, 1879, 
about  five  years  and  six  months  after  they  had  com- 
menced. The  work  was  cut  on  blocks  and  published 
in  the  following  order:  Luke,  August,  1875;  Romans, 
March,  1876;  Hebrews  and  Matthew  (revised),  Janu- 
ary, 1877 ; Mark  (revised),  April,  1877 ; epistles  of  John, 
June,  1877 ; Acts,  September,  1877 ; Galatians,  January, 
1878;  John,  gospel  (revised),  May,  1878;  1 Corinthians, 
August,  1878;  2 Corinthians,  September,  1878;  Ephe- 
sians, 1‘hilippians,  1st  and  2d  Thessalonians,  June,  1879; 
Philemon,  James,  1st  and  2d  Peter,  Jude,  Colossians, 
Revelation,  April,  1880.  As  to  the  literary  style  of  the 
translation— a matter  of  no  small  importance — the  fol- 
lowing statement,  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn 
on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  completion  of  the 
Japanese  version  of  the  New  Test.,  April  19,  1880,  at 
Tokio,  will  be  of  interest: 

“ In  this  country,  where,  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
Chinese  language  and  literature  has  had  such  a powerful 
tutlucacc  upon  the  cultivation  and  language  of  the  people, 
It  was,  nt  the  very  first,  a matter  of  considerable  anxiety 
in  what  literary  style  our  work  should  be  brought  out  to 
make  it  most  acceptable  and  useful.  The  conclusion  was 
not  difficult  to  arrive  at:  that— avoiding  on  the  one  hand 
the  i/uari-Chinese  style,  only  Intelligible  to  the  highly  ed- 
ucated, scholarly,  and  comparatively  very  small  portion 
of  the  people ; and  on  the  other  hand,  a vulgar  colloquial, 
which,  though  easily  understood,  might  make  the  Script- 
ures contemptible  — we  should  choose  that  style  which, 
while  res|H.-cted  even  by  the  so-called  literati,  was  ensy 
and  intelligible  to  all  classes.  We  tlins  adhered  to  the 
vernacular,  or  pure  Japanese,  aud  to  n style  which  may  be 
called  classical,  in  which  many  of  their  best  books  in- 
tended for  the  common  reader  are  written.  And  our  more 
enlarged  experience  has  given  us  no  reason  to  regret  our 


first  determination,  bnt  rather  to  be  more  and  more  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  to  believe  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  matters,  we  have  been  ttuder  the  guidance  of  a kind 
and  all-ruling  Providence.'’ 

The  committee  had  assistance  from  several  Japanese 
scholars,  among  whom  Mr.  Okuno  and  Mr.  Matsuyama 
are  mentioned.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said,  “He  has  been 
with  the  committee  from  the  first  and  throughout  its 
whole  work.  He  has  been  our  chief  dependence,  as- 
sistant, and  arbiter  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  Whatever 
virtue  there  is  in  our  Japanese  text,  it  is  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  owing  to  his  seholarly  ability,  the  perfect 
knowledge  he  has  of  his  own  language,  his  conscientious 
care,  and  identifying  himself  with  the  work.”  At  pres- 
ent the  New  Teat,  is  circulated  in  Japan  in  the  follow- 
ing editions : 

1.  The  Standard,  or  Kanamejiri,  Xete  Testament.— This 
is  a repnbllcaliou  of  the  New  Test,  completed  In  1SS0, 
with  such  changes  as  the  translatlou  committee  finally 
decided  upon. 

2.  The  Romanized  Xete  Testament;  or,  Warera  no  thu 
Iyesii  Kirisuto  no  Shin  i’aku  zen  sho. — This  is  the  Japan- 
ese of  the  Staudard  New  Test.,  iu  Homan  letter.  The 
transliteration  was  done  by  Dr.  Hepburn.  The  Daily  Ga- 
zette of  Yokohama,  Oct- 16,  I860,  has  the  following  notice 
concerning  the  editor:  "The  labors  of  this  modest  bnt 
excellent  philanthropist  and  Japanese  scholar  in  theca  use* 
of  learning  and  Christianity  in  Japan  are  well  known. 
His  dictionary,  Japanese-Engiieh  and  Englieh-Japanese, 
was  the  first  work  of  its  kind  published  in  this  country, 
and  notwithstanding  the  more  elaborate  aud  copious  con- 
tribution of  Mr.  8atow,  it  still  retains  ita  high  rank  for 
accuracy  and  general  usefulness.  In  the  midst  of  other 
occupations.  Dr.  Hepburn  has  found  time  to  add  to  his 
literary  reputation  a complete  Romauized  version  of  the 
New  Test.,  a piece  of  work  which  can  he  bnt  imjicrfectly 
estimated  by  Sts  extent,  which  embraces  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  closely  printed  royal  octavo  pages. 

"Of  the  quality  of  the  translation  we  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion.  Dr.  Hepbnrn’s  close  association 
with  the  gentlemen  who  undertook  the  work  is  Iteelf  a 
guarantee  of  excellence:  bnt  we  may,  at  a later  time, 
have  occasion  to  notice  It  critically. 

“The  American  Bible  Society  is  to  lie  congratulated  on 
this  valuable  addition  to  its  library,  aud  the  thanks  of 
all  who  desire  the  promotion  of  good  works  are  due  to 
those  whose  labor  has  yielded  this  good  fruit.” 

3.  The  Common  Reader's,  or  Sahirakatia,  Xtte  Testament 
—In  this  the  common  cursive  Japanese  character  is  used, 
almost  alone,  with  but  very  few  Chinese  characters.  It 
is  Intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  illiterate.  The 
first  volume  will  appear  In  a few  days,  aud  the  entire 
work  will  be  finished,  we  hope,  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  will  be  a volume  slightly  thinner  than  the  Stand- 
ard New  Test  The  Rev.  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission,  has  kindly  superintended  the  proof-reading. 

4.  The  Shinkatakana  tie*  Testament. — In  this  style  the 
angular  Japanese  katia  are  used,  with  many  Chinese  char- 
acters. It  is  thought  that  this  will  be  the  favorite  edition 
with  the  scholarly  classes.  It  is  of  just  about  the  same 
size  as  the  Standard,  aud  its  cost  and  selling  price  will  be 
the  same.  The  proof-reading  of  this  work  has  been  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Dr.  Hepburn. 

6.  The  Chino- Japanese,  or  Kunten,  Xete  Testament  and 
Psalms.—  The  New  Test,  was  prepared  bv  the  Rev.  D.  C. 
Greene,  I).D  , nnd  the  Psalms  oy  the  Rt-"Rev.  W.  C.  Will- 
iams, D.D.  This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Bridgman  and 
Culbertson  Chinese  translation  for  the  use  of  Japanese 
renders.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Greene,  "The  word  kunten 
Is  the  name  given  to  the  diminutive  characters  written 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Chinese  ideographs.  These, 
which  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  Japanese  phonetic 
characters,  serve  to  supply  the  terminations  of  the  Jap- 
anese verbs  and  such  particles  as  are  not  found  in  the 
Chiuese  construction.  Besides  the  kunten,  there  are  cer- 
tain numerals  and  arbitrary  signs  placed  on  the  left  of 
each  column,  which  indicate  the  Japanese  order  of  thought. 
By  the  iuscrllou  of  these  marks,  this  book  becomes  sub- 
stantially a translation  iuto  Japanese  of  the  Chinese  ver- 
sion above  mentioned.'' 

A commencement  with  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test, 
into  Japanese  has  also  been  made.  Delegates  of  the 
Protestant  missions  in  Japan  met  in  Tokio,  May  10, 1878, 
to  consider  principally  plans  for  translating  the  Old 
Test  A permanent  translation  committee  was  ar- 
ranged for,  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  mission, 
to  be  elected  by  the  mission  itself,  who  are  to  assign  the 
work  of  translating  the  different  portions  of  the  Old 
Test  to  various  sub-committees ; and  the  results  of  their 
labors  arc  to  be  submitted  to  a general  revising  com- 
mittee, to  be  appointed  by  the  permanent  committee. 
The  revision  committee  is  made  up  of  Dn.  Hepburn, 
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Brown,  Maclav,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Green  and  Piper. 
As  to  the  progress  made  in  the  Old  Test,  translation,  wc 
learu  from  the  different  reports  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  that  most  of  the  books  have  been 
translated,  and  that  some  have  already  been  printed. 
Besides  the  reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  compare  also  the  Bible  Society  Record  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  (B.  P.) 

Japhia.  Its  modem  representative,  Yqfa,  lies  one 
and  a half  miles  south-west  of  Nazareth.  It  contains 
no  ancient  remains,  except  a few  broken  columns,  and 
about  thirty  cisterns.  For  a description  of  the  numer- 
ous grain-pits  cut  in  the  rocks  see  the  Memoirs  accom- 
panying the  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  353  sq. 

Jarmuth  of  Judah.  The  modern  representative 
of  this  place,  Khurbet  el-  Yarmvlz,  lies  one  anti  a half 
miles  north-west  of  Beit-Nettff,  of  which  the  Memoirs 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey  give  only  this  meagre  descrip- 
tion (iii,  128) : “ Heaps  of  stones,  foundations,  and  cis- 
terns,” with  a reference  to  “section  A,  Jarmutb,"  which 
contains  no  allusion  to  it. 

Jarrom,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Ely  Place,  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  July 
29, 1814.  After  leaving  school  he  spent  some  time  in 
study  at  home,  and  in  teaching  the  classics.  He  was 
for  some  time  pastor  of  a church  at  Northampton,  where 
he  also  conducted  a school.  He  resigned  his  pastorate 
in  1841,  but  continued  his  school  until  he  went  as  a 
missionary  to  China  in  1845.  While  there,  he  labored 
at  Ningpo  with  much  success.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1851,  and  settled  at  Isleham  in  1852.  He  removed 
to  Kegworth  in  1856,  where  he  opened  a boarding- 
school,  and  preached  frequently.  In  1868  he  went  to 
Barton  as  co- pastor,  and  in  1874  to  West  Vale,  near 
Halifax,  as  pastor.  He  finally  removed  to  Coningsbv, 
near  Boston,  Lincolnshire, where  he  taught  and  preached 
until  a few  days  before  his  death,  Feb.  28,  1882.  See 
Baptist  Hand-book  for  1883,  p.  266. 

Jattir.  The  modem  representative  of  this,  Khur- 
bet Attir,  lies  four  and  a quarter  miles  south-east  of  cd- 
Dhoberiyeh,  and  nine  and  three  quarter  miles  north  of 
Tell  Milh  (Moladah),  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  408) : 
“ Foundations,  and  heaps  of  stones;  a great  many  caves ; 
a ruined  masonry  tomb ; several  fallen  pillar-shafts  and 
cisterns.  There  is  a kubbeh  [dome]  at  the  min,  which 
stands  on  a knoll.  Many  of  the  caves  have  masonry 
arches  to  the  doors.  A large  building  remains,  four 
courses  of  the  wall  being  left.  Below  the  ruins  on  the 
hill-side  is  a large  oil-press.” 

Jaubert  (De  Barrault),  Jean,  a French  prelate  and 
theologian,  was  the  son  of  Emeri,  count  of  Barrault,  and 
Studied  at  La  Flbche,  both  philosophy  and  theology,  os 
an  abbot  of  St.  Pierre  dc  Solognac,  in  the  diocese  of 
Limoges.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bazas  at  Rome, 
in  August, 1612.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  at  Paris.  He  had  been  designated 
as  grand-almoner  to  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  queen 
of  England,  but  the  Protestants  succeeded  in  preventing 
him  from  getting  that  position.  In  1630  he  was  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Arles.  He  presided  over  the  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy,  in  1635,  at  Paris,  where  he  died, 
J uly  30, 1643,  leaving  Erreurs  el  Faussetis  Rr.marquablcs 
(Bordeaux,  1622-31).  See  llocfer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Jauk  (or  Y auk),  one  of  the  five  deified  men  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran  as  having  been  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Arabians.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
antediluvians  who  had  been  distinguished  for  their 
virtues.  The  Arabians  represent  Jauk  under  the  figure 
of  a horse. 

Javanese  Version  or  the  Scriptuhes.  The 
language  spoken  on  the  island  of  Java  is,  next  to  Ma- 
layan, which  is  distinct  from  it,  the  most  polished  and 
most  cultivated  of  Polynesian  dialects.  Since  A.D. 


1400,  when  the  Javanese  embraced  Mohammedanism, 
many  Arabic  words  have  been  adopted,  by  which  the 
native  deficiency  of  the  dialect  in  abstract  terms  has 
been  in  some  measure  supplied.  There  arc  two  prin- 
cipal styles  of  language,  called  boso  kromo  and  boso 
ngoko.  The  boso  kromo  is  the  higher  style,  used  in  ad- 
dressing persons  of  superior  rank,  etc.;  and  the  boso 
ngoko  is  the  lower  style,  used  in  addressing  persons  of 
lower  rank ; it  is  also  found  sometimes  in  older  writings, 
and  in  narratives,  etc. 

The  preparation  of  a Javanese  version  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  of  Calcutta,  in  1812.  When 
the  Java  Bible  Society  was  formed,  in  1814,  the  trans- 
lation was  one  of  the  first  things  considered,  but  the 
language  was  found  very  difficult  of  acquirement  to 
Europeans.  At  length  the  Rev.  Gottlob  Brllckner,  a 
native  of  Germany,  stationed  ns  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Church  at  Samarang,  undertook  the  difficult  task.  In 
1820  he  commenced  the  translation  of  the  New  Test., 
which  was  printed  in  1831  at  Scrampore.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Test,  was  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gerick6,  a missionary  of  the  Netherlands  Society.  In 
1831  he  completed  a version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he 
sent  to  Holland,  to  the  Netherlands  Society,  for  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gerickd  also  made  a fresh  translation  of  the  New 
Test.,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding.  The  printing  was 
conducted  at  the  Hague,  under  the  eyes  of  the  trans- 
lator, Professor  Roorda  assisting  him  in  the  correction 
of  the  proof-sheets.  The  revised  New  Test,  was  issued 
in  1848,  and  in  1857  the  Old  Test,  was  also  published, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Netherlands  Society.  Of 
late,  however,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  undertaken  to  publish  a revised  edition,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Rev.  1*.  Jansz  of  Djapara,  supported  by  Mr. 
llafTcnden,  the  society’s  agent  in  Singapore.  “The 
people  of  Java,”  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  1883  states,  “are  said  to  number 
19,000,000.  Of  these  8,000,000  arc  Javanese,  8,000,000 
Sundanese,  and  3,000,000  Malays.  From  many  sources 
the  committee  learn  that  the  existing  version  of  the 
Bible  is  full  of  errors,  some  of  which  give  a false  mean- 
ing to  the  passages  in  which  they  occur,  an<l  that  for 
practical  purposes  it  is  almost  worthless.  Mr.  Haffenden 
has  returned  from  a journey  in  Java,  where  he  found  the 
want  of  an  intelligible  version  of  the  Scriptures.”  This 
induced  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  au- 
thorize the  Rev.  Jansz,  who  for  over  thirty  years  has 
been  a missionary  in  Java  of  the  Baptist  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Netherland  Colonies, 
and  who,  besides,  is  the  author  of  a Javanese  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  which  have  reached  a third  edition,  and 
of  several  religious  books  in  the  Javanese  tongue,  to 
prepare  a new  version.  In  this  work  of  retranslation 
Mr.  Jansz  has  the  aid  of  two  educated  native  Christians. 
In  its  revised  form  the  gospel  of  Luke  was  printed  at 
Singapore  in  1884.  Sec  Bible  of  Every  Laud,  p.  369. 
(B.P.) 

Jawas  were  the  physicians,  priests,  and  advisers  of 
the  small  kings  among  the  nations  inhabiting  Florida. 
They  claimed  to  have  converse  with  the  spirits. 

Jawinna,  in  Letticn  mythology,  was  a friendly 
goddess  of  the  ancient  heathen  Prussians,  who  blessed 
the  sown  fields  with  fruitfulness. 

Jay,  Guido  Michael  lk.  Sec  Lkjay. 

Jean.  Sec  John. 

Jeaurat,  Edmk,  an  eminent  French  engraver,  was 
born  in  Paris  about  1680,  and  studied  under  Bernard 
Picart.  The  following  nrc  some  of  his  best  works: 
The  Meeting  of  David  and  Abigail;  John  the  Baptist 
Baptizing  the  Jews ; The  Interview  between  Jacob  and 
Rachel;  The  Finding  of  Moses,  See  Spoouer,  Biog, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

J ebia  (or  J ebiau),  in  Japanese  mythology,  was  the 
younger  brother  of  the  sun  deity,  but  because  he  was  ill- 
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formed  he  was  cast  ofF  by  his  parents,  life  lived  by  fish- 
ing, and  amassed  great  wealth.  After  his  death  he  was 
worshipped  as  god  of  the 
sea,  and  as  one  of  the  sev- 
en gods  of  wealth,  lie  is 
represented  as  the  god  of 
waters,  the  protector  of 
sailors  and  fishermen,  sit- 
ting on  a lotus-flower,  or 
on  a rock,  with  a line  and 
a fish  in  his  hands. 

Jechiel,  in  the  Tal- 
mud, is  the  supreme  genius 
of  the  good  genii  ruling  the 
animal  kingdom.  Sul>or- 
dinatc  to  him  are  Pasiel, 

Gaviel,  and  Chamiel. 

Jechiel  ok  Pksako. 

Sec  Pesaro,  Jechiel.  Figure  of  Jebls. 

Jechiel  Nathan.  Sec  Nathan  ben-Jechiel. 

Jedaja  Pbsinl  See  I’kxisi,  Jedaja. 

Jehud.  The  probable  representative  of  this  place 
el-Yehudiyeh,  eight  and  a quarter  miles  south  by  east 
from  Yafa,  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  258)  as  “ a large  mud  village, 
supplied  by  a pond,  and  surrounded  by  palm-trees.  Mr. 
Drake  states  the  population  at  800  to  1000  souls.  Ac-  I 
cording  to  the  Samaritans,  Judah  (Xcby  HQdab)  was 
buried  here." 

Jehuda  ben-Eubzer,  a Jewish  writer  of  the  14th  ! 
century,  is  the  author  of  TTWT'  rni/2,  or  a commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  he  especially  explains 
difficult  passages  of  Kashi.  This  comraentan , in  which 
more  than  one  hundred  Jewish  authorities  arc  quoted, 
was  published  at  Leghorn  in  1783.  Sec  Fllrst,  BiU. 
Jud.  ii,  34 ; Do’  Rossi,  Dxziouario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.), 
p.  141.  (a  P.) 

Jehuda  bex-IlaI,  a Tanaite  of  the  2d  century,  and 
teacher  of  the  famous  Judah  hak-Kodeah  (q.  v.),  was  a 
cooper  by  trade.  While  he  spent  his  days  in  manual 
labor,  he  spent  bis  nights  in  persevering  study.  After 
attaining  the  degree  of  rabbi,  he  still  labored  at  hfs 
trade.  So  far  from  being  ashamed  of  this,  he  gloried  in 
it,  and  used  sometimes  to  have  a tub  or  hogshead  of 
his  own  workmanship  brought  into  the  lecture-room, 
which  he  used  as  a pulpit.  His  honest  integrity  pro- 
cured him  the  title  of  ha-chasid , or  “ the  Just.”  In  the 
department  of  Scripture  exposition  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  third  book  of  Moses,  or  Leviticus,  and 
it  is  considered  that  the  book  **  Sifra  ” was  first  com- 
posed by  him,  though  more  fully  elaborated  afterwards. 
See  Hamburger,  Real-Encyklop.  ii,  452  sq. ; Bacher,  Die 
Arjadti  der  Tanaiten  (Strasburg,  1884),  p.  101, 128, 199, 
235,  246,  267, 291, 441.  (B.  P.) 

Jehul,  according  to  the  Talmud,  is  the  supreme 
genius  of  the  genii  ruling  the  fire.  Subordinate  to  him 
are  Seraphicl,  Gabriel,  Xuriel,  Tamael,  Shimshicl,  Ha- 
darniel,  and  Sarniel. 

Jeitteles,  Jcda  Lflw,  a Jewish  author,  bom  in  • 
1773,  and  died  at  Vienna,  June  6, 1838,  is  the  author  of 
rP — 3 X'3?S,  or  a grammar  of  the  Aramaean 
language  (Prague,  1813);  besides,  he  translated  into 
German,  Job  (Vienna,  1834),  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets 
(1835),  Chronicles  (eod.),  Samuel  (1833),  Ezekiel  (1835), 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Xehcmiah  (eod.),  which  he  published  with 
his  own  comments.  See  Flirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  52.  (B.P.) 

J ejeebhoy,  Sir  Jamsetjkk,*  Parsec  philanthropist, 
was  born  in  Bombay,  July  15, 1783.  He  made  voyages 
between  India  and  China,  and  amassed  a large  fortune, 
possessing  at  his  death  about  $4,000,000.  As  early  as  1 
1822  he  released  the  debtors  confined  in  the  jail  by  j 
paving  their  debts;  and  his  donations  to  public  objects 
were  estimated  at  about  $1,500,000.  He  received  the  [ 
lmuor  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Victoria  in  1842,  and  a 


gold  thedal  iu  1843.  He  endowed  hospitals,  schools, med- 
ical institutions,  and  other  benevolent  establishments. 
A school  at  Bombay  for  the  education  and  support 
of  poor  Parsec  children  he  endowed  at  an  expense  of 
$250,000.  He  built  comfortable  places  of  refuge  for  the 
convenience  of  travellers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  causeway  which  unites  the  islands  of  Bom- 
bay and  Salsctte,  the  water-works  at  Pocnah,  the  bridges 
at  Earla,  I’arta,  and  Bartba,  and  many  oilier  public 
works.  In  1857  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet.  He  died  at  Bombay,  April  14, 1859.  A statue 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  town-hall  of  Bom- 
bay, and  exposed  to  view  Aug.  1, 1859.  See  Appleton's 
A mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Jejumi  (Jigure-treading ) is  a ceremony  observed 
annually  among  the  Japanese,  of  trampling  upon  the 
crucifix,  and  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other 
saints.  It  was  designed  to  express  the  abhorrence  of 
the  Japanese  for  the  religion  which  the  Jesuits  had 
tned  to  introduce  into  their  empire.  The  images  were 
about  a foot  long,  cast  iu  brass,  and  kept  in  a particu- 
lar box  for  the  purpose.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
presence  of  the  street  officers.  Each  house  was  entered 
by  turns,  two  messengers  earn  ing  the  box.  The  im- 
ages were  laid  upon  the  bare  floor,  and  the  list  of  the 
household  being  called,  they  were  required  in  turn  to 
tread  upon  them.  Young  children,  not  yet  able  to 
walk,  were  held  in  their  mothers’  arms,  so  as  to  touch 
the  images  with  their  feet. 

Jekire,  an  evil  spirit  among  the  Japanese,  which 
they  expel  by  exorcism. 

JelL  Richard  Wii.li am,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  London  in  1798,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1820,  and  became  a fellow  of 
Oriel  College  and  a tutor.  In  1826  he  became  precep- 
tor in  the  royal  family.  He  was  made  canon  of  Christ 
Church  in  1831,  Hampton  lecturer  and  principal  of 
King's  College,  London,  in  1844.  He  died  in  Oxford, 
Sept.  19,  1871.  Among  his  published  works  are.  Ser- 
mons, Doctrinal  and  Practical  (1835) : — The  Means  of 
Grace  (Hampton  Lectures,  1844): — and  a new  edition 
of  the  Works  of  Bishop  Jewel  (1847-48,  8 vols.). 

J ernzna,  the  judge  of  the  wicked  after  death,  among 
the  Japanese,  who  beholds  in  a large  mirror  all  the 
most  secret  transactions  of  mankind.  Intercession  by 
the  priests  with  Amidas  in  behalf  of  the  sinner,  and 
liberal  presents  on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  are  sure  to 
release  him  before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time 
for  punishment.  The  figure  of  Jemma,  the  king  of  the 
devils,  is  monstrous;  and  on  each  side  of  him  are  two 
large  devils,  one  acting  as  his  secretary,  and  registering 
in  a book  all  the  sins  of  mankind,  while  the  other  dic- 
tates what  the  secretary  is  to  record.  This  idol  is  sit- 
uated in  a temple  of  Jemma,  a short  distance  from  Mia- 
co,  in  a delightful  grotto.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
frightful  pictures  of  tortures  which  the  wicked  arc  sup- 
posed to  undergo.  This  temple  is  resorted  to  by  crowds 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  oblations 
and  money  in  their  hands,  to  redeem  the  souls  from 
dreaded  punishments.  See  Jama. 

Jemshid,  in  Iranian  history,  the  mythical  hero  who 
led  the  Aryan  tribes  in  their  first  emigration  to  Asia, 
and  who  taught  them  the  arts  of  civilization.  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  taught  them  idolatry  also.  Ilia 
real  name  was  Yuna-Khacta. 

Jenlchen,  Gottlob  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  March  26. 1680,  and  died 
at  Leipsic,  Sept.  17, 1735.  professor  of  ethics.  He  is  the 
author  of  Ilistoria  et  Kxamen  Bulla  Clcmentis  XI  con- 
tra Quesneiium  Kmisstr  (Leipsic,  1714).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  652.  (B.  P.) 

Jenings,  Samuel,  a distinguished  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  bom  at  Coleshill,  Buckingham- 
shire, England,  about  1650,  and  emigrated  to  New  Jer- 
sey in  1680,  having  for  some  time  been  an  approved 
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miuister  in  his  denomination.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  was  appointed  by  governor  Byllinge,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, as  his  deputy.  This  position  be  occupied  until 
1683,  when  the  Provincial  Assembly  chose  him  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  for  one  year.  Up  to  the  time 
of  his  removal  to  Philadelphia,  in  1692,  lie  occupied 
the  highest  offices  in  the  province.  In  Pennsylvania 
his  abilities  were  highly  appreciated,  aud  he  was  nom- 
inated to  the  commission  of  the  peace.  When  the 
controversy  arose  with  George  Keith  (q.  v.)  he  became 
one  of  his  most  zealous  and  active  opponents,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1G94  sailed  for  London  os  respondent 
in  the  appeal  of  Keith  to  the  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
where  he  ably  vindicated  the  cause  of  his  American 
brethren  from  the  aspersions  of  their  detractor.  On 
returning  from  England  he  removed  from  Philadelphia 
to  Burlington,  his  former  home  in  New  Jersey.  In  1702 
he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
and  in  1707  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly,  “in 
which  station  he  distinguished  himself  by  a bold  and 
fearless  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  misrule  of  the  bigot- 
ed lord  Cornburv.”  In  his  spiritual  vocation  we  are 
told  that  he  was  “an  able  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
labored  much  therein,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of 
many  people,  both  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey  and 
other  places,  lie  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  in 
whom  was  concentrated  a variety  of  qualifications  aud 
mental  endowments,  by  which,  under  the  sanctifying 
power  of  truth,  he  was  made  eminently  useful  tu  his 
fellow-men,  both  in  his  ministerial  and  civil  capacity." 
He  died  at  Burlington  in  1708.  See  Bowden,  Hist,  of 
Friends  in  A merica , ii,  254.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Jenkyn,  T.  W.,  I).D.,  a Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  South  Wales  in  1796.  He  gave 
early  evidence  of  earnest  piety ; began  to  preach  while 
in  his  youth,  studied  at  Homerton  College, and  settled 
first  at  Oswestry  in  1823.  While  in  that  border- town 
of  his  native  country  he  published  The  Extent  of  the 
A lottement,  by  which  he  acquired  both  literary  and  theo- 
logical celebrity,  and  which  led  to  his  being  appointed 
to  the  theological  chair,  eventually  to  the  presidency,  of 
Coward  College.  Meanwhile  he  removed  to  Stafford, 
and  there  wrote  and  published  On  the  Onion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Church  in  the  Conversion  of  the  World . 
In  1837  he  relinquished  his  charge  in  Stafford,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Germany,  formed  friendships  with  the  distin- 
guished theologians  of  that  country.  When  Coward 


College  was  amalgamated  with  Highbury  and  Homerton 
colleges,  in  1850,  Dr.  Jcnkvn’s  services  wore  no  longer 
required.  Being  anxious  to  do  good,  he  went  to  Roch- 
ester, to  establish  a new  interest  in  that  town,  and  after 
a short  visit  to  America  returned  and  labored  there  to 
his  dying  day,  May  2G,  1858.  Dr.  Jenkyn  was  social  in 
his  habits,  an  impassioned  lover  of  music,  and  no  less 
enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to  theological  science.  Sec 
(Lond.)  Cony.  Year  book,  1859,  p.  203. 

Jennings,  Obadiaii,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  near  Baskengridge,  N.  J.,  Dec.  13,  1778, 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg. 
Pa.  He  studied  law  for  some  years,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1800.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1811,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  181G,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ohio,  and  soon  afterwards  accepted  a call  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Steubenville,  O.,  where  he  la- 
bored with  great  fidelity  and  success  for  six  years,  and 
then  accepted  a call  to  Washington,  Pa.  In  1828  he 
removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  remained  till 
the  close  of  his  life,  Jan.  12, 1832.  Sec  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A flier.  J’ulpil,  iv,  549. 

Jenny,  Robeiit,  LL.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, son  of  archdeacon  Jenny  of  Wancytown,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  arrived  in  America  in  1715,  as  a mis- 
sionary’ of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel, 
having  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Rev.  William 
Vesey,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city.  In 
1722  he  was  transferred  to  Rye,  and  remained  there 
until  1728,  when  he  assumed  charge  of  the  church  in 
Hempstead,  L.  I.  In  November,  1742,  by  license  of  the 
bishop  of  I^indon,  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  which  post  he  held  until  the  close  of  his 
life.  His  ministry  covered  fifty-two  years,  lie  died 
in  January,  17G2,  aged  seventy-five  years.  Sec  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  1G. 

Jericho.  For  a description  of  Tell  es-Sultan,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  see  the  Memoirs 
accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  222).  The 
following  account  of  the  locality  in  general  is  from 
Conder,  Tent  Work , ii,  2 sq. : 

“ Reaching  Jericho  we  were  again  disappointed.  The 
long  groves,  which  nppcnr  so  charming  at  a distance,  nre 
entirely  composed  of  thorny  shrubs.  The  dtrm  or  zizyphus 
grows  Into  a tree,  with  emiill  green  leaves  and  formidable 
ricklcs;  the  nthk.  another  species,  forms  long  hedges  of 
rler,  of  which  it  is  said  ihe  cruel  ‘crown  of  thorns’  was 
woven,  for  which  reason  It  is  called  spina  Christi.  The 


Jericho,  now  Er-Riha.  (From  Thomson’s  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem). 
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zakkifin,  or  balsam-tree  ( balaniU •),  is  equally  thorny,  and 
beneath  these  grow  jwisonons  nightshade  and  other  nox- 
ious plants.  The  distant  beauty  of  the  groves  is  only  a 
mockery,  and  the  environs  of  Jericho,  when  reached,  are 
os  stony  and  unlovely  ns  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

“Yet,  in  some  respects,  the  place  is  still  charming. 
Here,  late  In  autumn,  the  sound  of  running  water  aud 
the  song  of  birds  greeted  our  ears.  Among  the  high 
mounds,  or  tellul,  bare  and  dusty,  a fresh,  beautiful 
stream  was  flowing  from  ’Ain  es-Sultiu,  the  site  of  the  I 
first  Jericho.  The  great  spring  wells  up  In  a stony  pool, 
nnder  a high  hillock,  and  opposite  to  this  tell  is  a jungle 
crowned  by  a very  large  castor-oil  tree  and  other  thick 
foliage.  Iu  this  grateful  shade  the  birds  have  found  a 
retreat.  The  great  gray  shrikes  (Atm  Zcreik)  sit  ou  the  , 
top  branches,  and  the  queer  • hopping  thrushes,'  with  their 
tolls  stuck  up  like  rapiers,  bound  about  beneath.  The 
bulbul  also  sings  in  the  groves— a grny  bird  with  a black 
head  and  n curious  yellow  patch  at  the  root  of  the  tail. 
Still  more  beautiful  arc  the  great  Smyrna  kingfishers 
(,Abu  X uir),  iu  their  blue  coats  and  chocolate -colored 
waistcoats,  white- throated,  with  bills  like  red  aealiug- 
wnx;  and  the  gray  African  species  (.-tftu  Kubeia),  which 
also  flutters  above  the  stream.  Lust,  Imt  not  least,  come 
the  lovely  sun-birds  {Suweid),  peculiar  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley, darting  about  like  little  blnck  wrens,  but  respleudent, 
when  seen  close,  with  all  the  colors  of  the  prism. . . . 

“There  is  only  nue  natural  position  for  a large  town  in 
the  plains  of  Jericho,  namely,  the  neighborhood  of  the 
beautiful  fountain  called  ‘the  Sultan's  Spring,’  near  the 
foot  of  the  Quaruutnuia  precipice.  Nothing  can  well  ex- 
plain the  choice  of  a new  position,  but  the  fact  that  Jeri- 
cho was  cursed  by  Joshua,  and  that  the  curse  was  fulfilled 
Thus  it  is  by  the"  spring  that  we  uaturally  place  the  Jeri- 
cho of  Joshua's  time,  aud  this  view  receives  confirmation 
from  the  account  of  the  flight  of  the  spies  * to  the  moun- 
tain for  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
great  crag  of  KdrilntOI,  the  city  was  so  near  that  the  fugi- 
tives might  easily  have  crept  through  the  cane  jungle  and 
thorn -groves  to  the  shelter  of  ouu  of  the  innumerable 
caverns  in  the  face  of  its  precipices. 

“Of  ancient  Jericho  nothing  now  remains  but  the 
bright  spring,  and  the  shapeless  mound  above  it.  We 
can  hardly  wouder  at  this  when  we  find  that  even  the 
Jericho  of  Herod  has  disappeared,  and  that  only  a vague 
conjecture  cau  l>e  made  as  to  the  position  of  Thrax  and 
Taurus,  the  great  towers  which  once  defended  Iu  It 
seems  probable  that  this  second  town  stood  sonlh  of  an- 
cient Jericho,  nud  even  closer  to  the  hills,  for  the  great 
aqueduct  which  brought  water,  a distance  of  four  miles, 
from  the  flDe  spring  at  the  hend  of  the  wild  Kelt  chnstn, 
leads  just  to  the  opeuing  of  the  plnin,  mid  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  numerous  aqueducts  which  dates  back 
to  Roman  times.  At  the  month  of  the  pass,  also,  is  the 
rock  fort  called  Jttbr  or  Chubr,  in  which  title  we  may 
recognise,  us  my  companion,  Mr.  Drake,  pointed  out,  n 
relic  of  the  name  Cupros,  which  was  given  to  n tower  ; 
above  Herod’s  Jericho. 

“Jerome  tells  us  that  there  were  In  his  day  two  Jeri-  | 
chos,  aud  iu  A.  D.  333,  the  ammytnoas  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux 
found  a town  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  Here  also  we  have 
remains  of  n bridge  which  hns  the  opus  reticulatum  of 
Roman  masonry,  and  this,  with  a few  strewn  fragments 
and  with  two  great  mounds  of  sun-dried  brick,  seems 
all  that  is  left  of  the  second  Jericho.  The  Byzantine,  or 
4tb-ceutury  town,  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  "the  second 
Jericho,  is  no  doubt  represented  by  the  foundations  aud 
fragments  of  cornice  and  capital,  over  which  the  rider 
stumbles  among  the  thorn  groves  east  of  the  ’Ain  es- 
Sultto. 

“ By  A.D.  700  Jericho  had  again  disappeared,  and  thus, 
in  the  12th  century,  we  find  the  site  once  more  moved. 
The  modem  Eritiu  then  springs  into  existence  near  a 
square  tower,  such  ns  the  Crusaders  erected  along  their 
pilgrim  roads,  aud  a tradition  of  the  'Garden  of  Abra- 
ham ’ comes  into  existence  ns  enrly  ns  the  lime  of  Sa»- 
wnlf  (A.D.  1102).  In  the  14th  century  sir  John  Mauude- 
ville  finds  Jericho  a little  villngc,  and  Abraham's  gardeu 
is  then  stated  to  he  at  the  foot  of  the  Qunrnutania.  Fe- 
tellns  makes  the  distance  between  Jericho  and  the  latter 
mountain  two  miles,  and  thus  it  Is  pretty  clear  that  the 
modern  Eriha  represents  the  site  which  was  created  iu 
the  Crusading  period.” 

Jerusalem,  Synod  of,  1672.  Of  all  synods  which 
were  held  at  Jerusalem  since  the  apostles’  time,  this  is 
the  most  important.  The  doctrines  of  Cyril  I.ucar 
(q.  v.)  were  condemned  by  his  successor,  Cyril  of  Berr- 
hoi?,  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  iu  1638,  aud  again 
by  the  next  patriarch,  1'nrthenius,  at  the  Synod  of  Jassy 
in  1642.  The  metropolitan  of  Kiew,  Petrus  Mogilas, 
also  found  it  necessary  to  protest  against  these  doc- 
trines; and  his  confession,  upuXoyia  Tip;  rrt- 

ffretef  rr/f  ra^oXurqc  Ka‘  airooToXiKqc  iiccXtaiaq  rrjc 
avaToXiKijc,  was  sanctioned,  in  1643,  by  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Moscow.  Thus  an  effective  barrier  was  erected  against 


the  Calvinistic  invasions  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  East- 
ern Church.  Nevertheless,  both  the  Reformed  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  continued  to  hint  that  the 
Greek  Church  was  leaning  respectively  either  this  or 
that  way.  In  the  controversy  between  the  Reformed 
minister,  Jean  Claude,  and  the  Jansenists,  Nicole  and 
Araauld,  concerning  the  eucharist  and  transubstantia- 
tion,  the  former  alleged,  in  support  of  his  views,  the 
dogma  of  the  Eastern  Church,  such  os  it  appeared  iu  its 
oldest  form,  and  such  as  it  had  been  revived  by  Cyril 
Lucar;  while  the  latter  appealed  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Eastern  Church  in  its  oecumenical  form.  In  1660  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Nectarius,  published  a book 
against  Claude,  and  in  1672  his  successor,  Dositheus, 
convened  a synod  at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  still 
further  defending  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
The  synod  was  attended  by  sixty -eight  representa- 
tives, and  resulted  in  the  so-called  Shield  of  Orthodoxy , 
March  20, 1672,  one  of  the  most  important  confessional 
works  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  full  title  of  which  is, 
'Aotr<c  bpxoco^iaq,  fj  drroXoyia  Kai  *Xryx°C  trpo c 
roue  Cutavpovra^  tt)v  avaroXurijv  lacXifoiav  aiptn- 
Kuq  ppovtiv  iv  role  * tpi  Siov  Kai  ruiv  3nu>y,  <3f  to- 
koOoovo i’tnv  ovrot  avroi  oi  KaXovh'oi  CtjXovort.  The 
first  part  is  directed  against  the  Calvinists,  and  con- 
tains a strong  condemnation  of  the  views  ascribed  to 
Cyril  Lucar,  and  at  the  same  time  an  adroit  vindication 
of  him  personally,  flatly  denying  that  he  ever  held  such 
opinions,  ever  wrote  the  books  containing  them,  etc. 
The  second  part  is  critico-dogmatical,  and  presents  a 
full  confession  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith  in  the  form 
of  a refutation  of  the  theses  of  Cyril.  This  second  part, 
or  ffiiVTopoc  op oXoyia.  treats  in  eighteen  decretn  and 
four  querstiones  the  following  subjects : 1.  Trinity ; 2. 
The  holy  Scriptures  and  their  interpretation  by  the 
Church ; 3.  Predestination ; 4.  Origin  of  the  evil ; 5.  Re- 
lation of  divine  Providence  to  the  evil;  6.  Original  sin; 
7.  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God;  8.  The  mediatorship 
of  Christ  and  the  saints;  9.  Faith  acting  in  charity; 
10.  Church  and  episcopacy;  11.  Church  membership; 
12.  Infallibility  of  the  Church;  13.  Justification  by  faith 
and  works ; 14.  Ability  of  the  natural  and  of  the  regen- 
erated man ; 15.  Seven  sacraments;  16.  Infant  baptism ; 
17.  Eucharist;  18.  State  after  death.  The  four  qnce- 
stiones  are : 1.  Can  all  Christians  read  the  Bible?  2.  Is 
the  Bible  conspicuous  for  all?  3.  What  constitutes  tho 
holy  Scriptures?  (acceptance  of  the  apocryphal  books); 
4.  What  is  to  be  believed  concerning  images  and  ven- 
eration of  the  saints?  The  synodical  acts  were  first 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris,  1676,  and  again  in 
1678.  The  best  editions  are  found  in  Harduin,  Acta 
ConciL  xi,  179  sq.,  and  in  Kimmel,  Monument  a Fidei 
Eccl.  Orientals is  (Jena.  1850).  Sec  also  Gass,  Symbols i 
der  griechischen  Kirche  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  79  sq. ; Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  i,  61-67;  Plitt-  Herzog,  lital- 
Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Jerushalmi  Tanchlm.  Sec  Takcih’m  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Jervis,  William  Henley,  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  in  1813,  and  educated  at  Harrow, 
where  he  won  some  of  the  first  prizes  in  the  school  at 
the  unusually  early  age  of  fifteen,  and  at  Christ  Church. 
Oxford,  where  he  took  a second  class  in  1835.  He  was 
for  some  years  rector  of  SL  Nicholas,  Guildford,  and  held, 
up  to  his  death,  a prebcndal  stall  at  Hey tesburv— abol- 
ished by  recent  legislation, so  that  the  dignity  died  with 
him,  Jan.  27, 1882.  Mr.  Jervis,  who  took  his  wife's  name 
some  years  ago,  was  a son  of  the  late  dean  Pearson  of 
Salisbury,  and  elder  brother  of  canon  Pearson  of  Wind- 
sor. To  the  general  public  he  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  a learned  and  interesting  work  on  the  History 
of  the  Church  of  France,  from  the  Concordat  of  Boulogne 
to  the  Close  of  the  First  Empire  (London,  1872-82,  3 
vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Jeshua.  For  this  Biblical  site  Lieut.  Condor  pro- 
poses ( Tent  Work,  ii,  338)  the  ruin  and  tell  es-Saicth,  four 
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and  a quarter  miles  north-west  of  Tell-Milh  (Moladah), 
which  is  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  409) : “ A prominent  hill-top, 
crowned  with  ruins,  consisting  of  foundations  and  heaps 
of  stones.  The  hill  is  surrounded  by  a wall  built  of 
largo  blocks  of  flint  conglomerate.  Other  rocks  of  a 
similar  kind  exist  in  the  valley  beneath."  The  place 
proposed  by  Schwarz  is  probably  Eshua,  one  and  a half 
miles  north-east  of  Surah  (Zorah),  and  two  and  a quar- 
ter south-west  of  Kesla  (Chesalon),  “a  small  village 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  a well  to  the  west,  and 
olive-trees  beneath " {Memoirs  to  Ordnnnce  Survey, 
iii,  25) ; but  this  is  probably  Esbtaol  (q.  v.). 

Joshua  (ha- Lewi)  bk.n-Joskf,  a Jewish  writer  of 
the  15th  century,  is  the  author  of  cb*.5  or  a 

methodology  of  the  Talmud  (Constantinople,  1510,  and 
often  since).  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  L’Km- 
percur, under  the  title,  Claris  Talmudica  (Leyden,  1635) ; 
also  by  Bashuysen,  Claris  Talmudica  Maxima  (Hanau, 
1714);  aud  by  Struve,  Ix>gicac  Htbraicce,  Rudimmta  (Jena, 
1697).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  64  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Jesseans,  according  to  Epiphanius,  a name  given 
to  the  early  Christians,  either  from  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

Jesse's  Tomb  is  traditionally  shown  in  n comer 
of  a ruined  monastery  on  the  hillside  between  Ilebron 
and  Abraham's  Oak  (Conder,  Tent  Work,  ii,  84). 

Jesu  dulcis  memorla.  See  Bernard  of 
Clairvadx’8  Hymns. 

Jeter,  Jeremiah  Bell,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  July  18,  180*2.  His 
early  education  was  limited.  He  was  converted  in 
1821 ; began  to  preach  in  1822 ; was  ordained  May 
4, 1821,  at  High  Hills  Church,  Sussex  County,  where  he 
remained  about  two  years;  then  removed  to  Campbell 
County,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Hill’s  Creek  and  Union 
Hill  churches.  In  the  autnmn  of  1827  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  Morattico  Church,  in  Lancaster  County,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Wicomico  Church,  in  Northumber- 
land County.  In  the  latter  part  of  1835  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Rich- 
mond, where  for  thirteen  years  and  a half  he  was  emi- 


nently successful.  In  the  fall  of  1849  he  was  called  to 
the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  and  then  returned  to  Richmond  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Grace  Street  Church.  He  re- 
signed in  1870.  He  became  the  senior  editor  of  the 
Religious  Herald,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination in  the  south,  in  I860,  and  occupied  that 
position  till  the  close  of  his  life,  Feb.  18, 1880.  Among 
the  books  of  which  he  was  the  author  were,  Memoirs 
of  Rev.  A.  W.  Clopton: — Memoirs  of  J.  L.  Shuch,  Mis- 
sionary to  China : — Memoirs  of  Rev.  A ndreio  Broaddus : 
— Memoirs  of  Rev.  Daniel  Wilt: — Campbellism  Exam- 
ined:— Camjibellism  Re-examined,  both  of  these  workB 
placing  Dr.  Jeter  among  the  first  polemic  writers  of  his 
times.  The  Christian  Mirror  and  the  Seal  of  Heaven 
were  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  See 
the  Religious  Herald,  Feb.  26, 1880.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Jethlah.  For  this  place  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests 
(Tent  Work,  ii,  338)  Brit  Tul,  n ruined  site  four  and  a 
quarter  miles  south-east  of  Yalo  (Ajalon),  containing 
“foundations  and  a Mukam”  (Memoirs  to  Ordnance 
Survey,  iii,  86). 


Jezreel.  Zer'in,  the  modem  representative  of  this 
noted  place,  is  briefly  described  in  the  Memoirs  accom- 
panying the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  88),  but  more  graph- 
ically by  Conder  ( Tent  Work,  i,  124): 


‘Crossing  the  valley,  we  see  before  ns  the  site  of  Jez- 
reel, on  n knoll  five  hundred  feet  high.  The  position  Is 
very  peculiar,  for  wtailo  ou  the  north  nnd  north-east  the 
»lo|>es  are  steep  nnd  rugged,  on  the  south  the  ascent  is 
very  gradual,  nnd  the  traveller  coming  northwards  Is  ns- 
lonlsned  to  look  down  suddenly  on  the  valley,  with  Its 
two  springs,  one  (’Ain  JAldd)  welling  out  from  a conglom- 
erate cliff,  nnd  forming  n pool  nlx>ut  one  hundred  yards 
long,  with  muddy  borders  : tho  other  ('Ain  Tub'sOn),  tho 
Crusaders'  Fountain  of  Tubnnin,  where  the  Christian 
armies  were  fed  ‘ mlrnculously ' for  three  days  on  the  fish 
which  still  swarm  in  most  of  the  greul  springs  near. 


"The  mnln  road  ascends  from  near  these'  springs  nnd 
passes  by  the  ‘Dead  Spring,’ which  was  reopened  by  the 
governor  of  Jenin,  nnd  now  forms  n shallow  pool  between 
rocks  of  black  basalt,  covered  with  red  and  ornngc-colored 
lichen,  nnd  also  full  of  little  fish  ; thence  It  passes  on  tho 
east  side  beneath  the  knoll  of  Zer’in  (Jezreef)  to  the  plain 
on  the  south.  Climbing  up  to  the  village,  wc  nre  again 
struck  by  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  antiquity:  the 
buildings,  Including  the  central  tower,  nre  nil  modern, 
nnd  only  the  great  mound  beneath,  nnd  perhaps  some  of 
the  innumerable  dsternB,  seem  ancient ; yet  the  site  la 


Jezreel.  (From  Thomson’s  Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.) 
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undoubted,  and  has  never  been  really  lost.  Here,  from  a ; 
tower,  perhaps  standing  where  the  modern  one  is  erect- 
ed, the  watchman  could  see  down  the  broad  valley  of  ' 
Jezrecl  as  far  as  Bcth»han,  and  watch  the  dust  ana  the 
gleam  of  the  armor  advancing.  The  course  of  the  two 
horsemen  and  of  Jehu's  chariot  was  distinctly  seen  be- 
neath the  bill,  and  the  distances  are  sufficiently  extensive 
to  give  time  for  the  succession  of  events. 

“On  the  east  and  south-east  there  are  rock-ent  wine- 
presses on  the  rugged  hills,  where  no  donbt  the  ‘portion 
of  the  field  of  Naboth  ’ and  his  vineyard  are  to  be  placed 
— a good  instance  of  the  decay  of  vine  cultivation  In  Pal- 
estine.” 

Jidsin-Jombaja,  in  Lamaism,  was  a young,  beau- 
tiful god,  a Burchan,  assistant  or  friend  of  Jakshiamuni, 
when  the  latter  founded  bis  religion.  He  usually  is 
placed  beside  the  statue  of  the  supreme  god  in  the 
Lama  temple,  and  is  represented  as  a very  soft,  femi- 
nine personage,  with  four  arms,  the  body  light-yellow 
color,  the  dress  blue.  Jidsin-Jombaja  was  instructor 
of  astrological  and  other  secret  sciences,  and  taught  the 
wise  men  in  these  branches. 

Jijelia  (or  Jiemona),in  Slavonic  mythology,  was 
a youthful  goddess  of  hunting,  comparable  in  many 
things  to  Diana  of  the  Homans,  but  wanting  the  hostile 
attributes  of  the  latter.  She  was  regarded  as  a friend- 
ly companion,  and  as  giving  success  in  hunting.  She  ' 
subdues  the  wild  animals,  drives  the  reindeer  within 
range  of  the  hunter,  and  favors  the  most  courageous 
and  most  worthy ; hence  many  young  people,  whose 
family  relations  were  not  positively  known,  were  called 
her  sons  and  daughters,  in  case  they  were  beautiful  and 
daring.  She  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  goddess  of 
love,  at  least,  she  was  implored  by  the  Slavs  for  chil- 
dren, unless  she  is  mistaken  for  the  similarly  named 
Jijiudla,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  mar- 
riage. 

Jilsbog  was  a Wendian  and  Slavic  deity,  repre- 
senting the  moon,  with  a half-moon  on  the  breast,  and 
the  arms  raised  in  the  form  of  a half-moon.  He  was 
also  a god  of  time  (his  name  is  from  Jus,**  time"),  be- 
cause the  Wends  measured  their  time  according  to  the 
moons. 

Jinas,  saints  among  the  Jainas  (q.  v.)  in  India.  A 
saint  is  called  a Jina,  as  being  the  victor  over  all  hu- 
man passions  and  propensities,  lie  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess thirty -six  superhuman  attributes,  four  of  which 
regard  his  person ; eleven  refer  to  his  supernatural 
powers;  while  the  remaining  niuctcen  arc  of  celestial 
origin,  as  the  raining  of  dowers  and  perfumes,  the  sound  I 
of  heavenly  drums,  and  the  menial  offices  rendered  by  \ 
huh  (i  and  the  gods.  The  Jinas  arc  twenty -four  in  ; 
numlicr,  and.  although  similar  in  their  general  charac- 
ter and  attributes,  arc  distinguished  from  each  other  in  j 
color,  stature,  and  longevity.  Two  of  them  are  red,  two  i 
white,  two  blue,  two  black,  the  rest  arc  of  a golden  hue,  ! 
or  a yellowish  brown.  In  regard  to  stature  and  length 
of  life,  they  undergo  a gradual  decrease  from  Hishabha, 
the  first  Jina,  who  was  five  hundred  poles  itt  stature, 
and  lived  8,400,000  great  years,  to  Mahavira,  the  twen-  \ 
ty-fourth  Jina,  who  had  degenerated  to  the  size  of  a 
man,  and  was  not  more  than  forty  years  on  the  earth. 

Jins  (i.  c. genii),  according  to  the  Mohammedans,  an 
intermediate  race  between  angels  and  men.  They  are 
said  to  be  made  of  fire,  hut  with  grosser  bodies  than  the  ! 
angels,  to  propagate  their  species,  and,  though  long- 
lived,  not  to  he  immortal;  also  to  have  inhabited  the 
earth  previous  to  Adam,  under  a succession  of  sovereigns. 
Mohammed  professed  to  be  sent  as  a preacher  to  them 
as  w ell  as  to  men.  In  the  Koran  there  is  a chapter 
bearing  their  name,  in  which  they  are  introduced  as 
saying:  “There  are  some  among  us  who  are  upright, 
and  there  are  some  among  us  who  arc  otherwise;  we 
are  of  different  ways,  ami  we  verily  thought  that  we 
could  bv  no  means  frustrate  God  in  the  earth,  neither 
could  we  escape  him  by  (light;  therefore,  when  we  heard 
the  direction,  we  believed  therein.  There  are  Moslems 
among  us,  and  others  who  swerve  from  righteousness." 

Jirsik,  Johann  Valentin,  a Homan  Catholic  prel- 


ate of  Bohemia,  was  bom  June  19, 1798.  In  1881  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Budweis,  in  Bohemia,  and  died  Feb. 
23, 1883.  He  is  the  author  of  Populate  Dogmatik  oder 
Glaubenslehre  der  IcatkolUchen  Kirch e.  edited  by  B. 
Schdn  (4th  ed.  Vienna,  1865): — in  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage Jirsik  published  Twenty  Friendly  Letters  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia  (1842).  See  Zu- 
chold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  679  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Jisu,  a god  among  the  Japanese,  whose  office  it  is  to 
convey  souls  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Joachim  ok  Korsux,  the  first  bishop  of  Novgo- 
rod. He  was  commissioned,  in  992,  by  the  metropoli- 
tan of  Kiew,  Leonce,  with  evangelizing  the  northern 
part  of  Kussia,  and  has  the  honor  of  having  planted 
Christianity  there,  and  having  founded  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  at  Novgorod,  where  he  died  in  1030.  after  a 
useful  episcopate.  See  Iloefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate , 

8.  V. 

Joan  of  Valois,  Saint  and  queen,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XI  of  France  and  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  and 
was  bom  in  1456.  She  was  plain  in  face  and  somewhat 
deformed,  and  her  father,  who  wished  a son,  treated 
her  wiLh  coutcmpt.  This  dislike  increased,  until  on 
one  occasion  the  king  rushed  into  the  room  to  kill  her, 
and  her  life  was  only  saved  by  the  countess  of  Linieres. 
In  her  twelfth  year  Joan  was  married  against  her  will 
to  duke  Louis  of  Orleans,  who  also  treated  her  with 
coldness  and  contempt.  Louis  XI  died  in  August,  1483, 
and  his  son  succeeded  him  as  Charles  VIII,  under  the 
regency  of  his  elder  sister  Anne.  The  husband  of  Joan, 
thinking  the  regency  ought  to  have  been  intrusted  to 
him,  endeavored  to  stir  up  an  insurrection,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  fled  to  Francis  II  of  Brittany,  the  bitter  foe 
of  France.  War  broke  out,  and  Joan  stood  as  an  angel 
of  peace  and  reconciliation  between  the  contending 
parties.  Twice  she  obtained  pardon  for  her  captured 
husband,  and  he  as  often  returned  to  bis  perfidy.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  VIII,  April  7,  1498,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  ascended  the  throne  Louis  XII.  He  at  once 
obtained  a divorce  from  pope  Alexander  VI,  by  taking 
an  oath  that  his  marriage  with  Joan  was  not  com- 
plete. He  gave  her  the  duchy  of  Berry  and  Pontoise. 
She  resided  at  Bourges,  where  she  spent  time  and  rev- 
enues in  the  exercise  of  charity.  In  1500  she  founded 
the  order  of  the  Annunciation  for  women.  Joan  took 
the  habit  herself  in  1504,  but  died  Feb.  4, 1505,  and  was 
buried  at  Bourges.  Her  body  was  tom  from  its  resting- 
place  in  1562,  and  burned  by  Calvinists.  She  is  com- 
memorated in  the  French  martyrology  on  Feb.  4.  Her 
canonization  began  under  Clement  XII,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  Pius  VI,  in  1775,  but  she  was  venerated  at 
Bourges  from  the  time  of  her  death.  See  Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  ii,  109. 

Joasaf  I,  the  fourth  Kussian  patriarch,  was  elected 
Feb.  6, 1634,  and  died  Nov.  28, 1642.  He  left  a ritual, 
containing  the  synodal  statutes  of  his  predecessor  Phi- 
laret.  See  Hocfer,  Four.  Biog.  Giuerale,  s.  v. 

Joasaf  II,  the  sixth  patriarch  of  Hossia,  was  raised 
to  that  dignity  Dec.  29, 1067.  lie  assembled,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  patriarchate,  a council  to  anathematize 
the  sectaries;  at  this  council  were  present  l’alsi,  the  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria  and  Macarius  of  Antioch;  its  prin- 
cipal motions  arc  inscribed  in  the  Slongcbuik,  or  missal 
of  1668.  There  arc  extant  of  his  works,  a pastoral  letter 
(1668) : — another  directed  to  the  sectaries,  entitled  Gezl 
Pravlenia  (reprinted  in  1753):— an  Instruction  on  the 
Manner  of  Painting  the.  Images  (1668): — and  another 
on  The  Manner  of  Behaving  One's  Self  at  the  Church 
(reprinted  at  Moscow  in  1786).  He  died  Feb.  17, 1672. 
See  Iloefer,  A our.  Biog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Jobson,  FnEPEittCK  James,  D.D„a  minister  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection,  was  bom  July  6, 1812, 
at  Lincoln,  England.  He  was  converted  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  received  on  trial  by  the  conference,  and 
appointed  to  the  Patrington  Circuit  in  1834.  lie  soon 
became  known  and  highly  esteemed  as  a man  of  supe- 
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rior  gifts  and  excellent  spirit.  He  was  a representative 
of  the  Wesleyan  Church  to  American  Methodism  in 
1855,  and  to  Australia  in  18t>0.  He  filled  the  appoint* 
ment  of  book  steward  fifteen  years,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  conference  in  I860.  In  1880  he  be- 
came a supernumerary,  and  died  at  Hull,  Jan.  4,  1881. 
Dr.  Jobson  published  Chapel  and  School  Architecture 
(1850) America  and  American  Methodism  (1857) : — 
Australia , with  Notes  by  the  Way  of  Egypt  (1862).  As 
a preacher,  his  fine  natural  temper,  his  sound  judgment, 
combined  with  a most  vivid  imagination,  his  cultivated 
taste,  and  intense  earnestness  fitted  him  for  that  exten- 
sive usefulness  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  achieved. 
His  talents  were  much  in  request  for  funeral  sermons 
and  memorial  tributes  for  his  brethren  in  the  Methodist 
bqjlv.  Three  of  such  productions,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Bunting,  D.  J.  Draper,  and  Dr.  Hannah,  were 
published  separately.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference',  1881,  p.  27. 

Joceline,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bishop  of 
the  sec  of  Glasgow  in  1174,  and  consecrated  by  Kskilus, 
archbishop  of  Lunden,  in  Denmark,  June  1,  1175,  in 
Charavalle.  He  died  at  Melrose  in  1 199.  He  enlarged 
the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  and  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  it 
in  the  same  state  it  continues,  and  dedicated  it  in  1197. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  235. 

Jocelyn  (or  Joceline)  of  Wells,  an  early  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  born  and  educated  at  Wells,  Somerset- 
shire, of  which  he  became  tlie  bishop  in  1206,  and  was 
the  first  to  fix  the  title  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  the  old 
sec  Of  Glaston.  The  monks  of  Glastonbury  purchased 
tlieir  exemption  from  the  territory  of  the  see  by  part- 
ing with  four  manors  to  the  new  diocese  of  Wells. 
Jocelyn,  with  archbishop  Langton,  was  banished  on 
account  of  obstinacy  against  king  John.  After  five 
years  exile  in  France  he  returned  to  his  see,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  beautifying  and  enriching  of  his 
cathedral.  He  erected  some  new  prebends,  and  to  the 
use  of  the  chapter  appropriated  many  churches,  in- 
creasing the  revenues  of  the  offices,  and  he  gave 
three  manors  to  the  episcopal  see.  lie,  with  Hugo, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  first  founder  of  St.  John’s,  in 
Wells,  and  at  his  own  cost  built  a chapel  at  Wokov, 
and  another  at  Wells.  The  cathedral  of  Wells  was  his 
masterpiece,  however.  He  died  Nov.  19,  1242.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  93. 

Jocelyn,  Geokgk  Bkmls,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  3, 
1824.  Shortly  afterwards,  with  his  parents,  he  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  and  from  thence,  in  1830,  to  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  where  he  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
In  1842  he  graduated  at  Indiana  Asbury  University. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1843,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  admitted  to  Indiana  Conference,  and  appointed  to 
Paoli  Circuit.  In  1844  he  was  sent  to  Kockport,  where 
his  health  soon  failed ; at  his  own  request  he  was  dis- 
continued, aud,  removing  to  Vincennes,  Ind.,  opened  a 
select  school.  A few  months  later  in  the  same  year  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  preparatory  department  of 
Vincennes  University,  which  position  he  held  till  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  when  he  returned  to  New  Albany  and 
opened  the  De  Pauw  Female  College.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  in 
Whitewater  College,  and  in  1855  to  the  presidency  of 
the  same  institution.  Failure  of  health  led  him  to  spend 
1856  as  agent  for  a western  railway  company,  and  for 
the  Northwestern  University.  In  1857  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Iowa,  aud  appointed  to  Fifth  Street  Church, 
Des  Moines;  in  1859  to  Zion  Church,  Burlington;  and 
in  1861  was  elected  president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Mount  Pleasant,  serving  meantime  as  pastor 
of  University  and  Asbury  Chapel  In  1864  he  was 
elected  president  of  Albion  College,  Mich.,  and  trans- 
ferred from  the  Iowa  to  the  Detroit  Conference.  Re- 
signing his  presidency  in  1869,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Michigan  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Division 
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Street,  Grand  Rapids.  In  1871  he  was  re  elected  presi- 
dent of  Albion  College,  which  office  he  sustained  till  bis 
death,  Jan.  27, 1877.  Dr.  Jocelyn  possessed  large  natu- 
ral endowments,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  which  he 
patiently  and  thoroughly  cultured,  placing  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  instructors  of  his  age.  As  a preacher 
he  had  few  superiors  in  power  of  thought,  perspicuity 
of  style,  and  impressiveness  of  manner.  See  Minutes 
of  A nnual  Conferences,  1877,  p.  105 ; Simpson,  Cyclop, 
of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

J ochanaa,  Isaac  ha- Lewi.  See  Isaac  Lkvita. 

Jochanan.  Salomo,  a convert  from  Judaism,  was 
a native  of  Posen.  In  1657  he  was  baptized  at  Dantzic, 
was  in  1659  professor  of  Hebrew  there,  and  died  July  1, 
1683.  He  published,  Programmes  de.  Jubihris  Ilehrceo- 
rum  (Dantzic,  1658): — Demonstrat tones  38,  Jesum 
Christum  Verurn  el  yEternum  Messtam  Esse  (Frankfort, 
1660):  — Der  cerheissene  Messias  (Dantzic,  1688): — 
Zcrtheilte  Finstemiss,  oder  Widertegtutg  des  Buches 
Fajjumts  row  Israels  Erlotung  (1681).  Sec  Flint,  Bill. 
Jud.  ii,  97.  (B.  P.) 

Joel,  David,  a Jewish  writer,  was  bom  at  Schwerin, 
in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  in  1813.  After  having  completed 
his  studies  he  was  rabbi  at  Schwcrscntz  aud  then  at 
Krotoschin.  In  1879  be  was  called  to  the  Talmudic 
chair  of  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  at  Breslau,  where  he 
died,  Sept.  8, 1882.  He  is  the  author  of  “ihTH 
or  Die  Beligionsphilosophie  des  Sohar  (Leipsic,  1849). 

(a  p.) 

Joel,  Hoymann,  a Jewish  rabbi,  who  died  at 
Hirschberg,  in  Silesia,  Dec.  20,  1884,  published,  Das 
Pritaip  der  Patriarchal  (Dtlsseldorf,  1857)  : — Festpre- 
digtenfur  die  hohen  Festtage  des  Jahrcs  (2d  ed.  Hirsch- 
berg, 1872).  (a  P.) 

Joga,  in  Hindftism,  is  the  world's  age,  according  to 
which  the  whole  Indian  chronology  is  regulated.  The 
earth,  according  to  this  system,  stauds  12,000  divine 
years,  of  which  each  contains  360  common  years,  to- 
gether, 4,820,000  of  our  years.  These  4,000,000  years 
arc  divided  into  four  Jogas,  which  have  their  particular 
names.  The  first  is  called  Krita-Joga,  and  lasts  4000 
divine  years;  the  second,  Treta-Joga,  lasting  3000  di- 
vine years;  the  third,  Dwapar-Joga,  lasting  2000  divine 
years;  and  the  last  is  called  Kali-Joga.  In  this  we 
five,  and  it  lasts  1000  divine  years.  Between  each  of 
these  Jogas  there  is  a twilight  period,  after  the  first,  of 
800  divine  years,  after  the  second,  of  600  divine  years, 
after  the  third,  of  400  divine  years,  after  the  fourth,  of 
200  divine  years.  This  entire  period  is  called  Maba- 
Joga,  or  Sadir-Joga.  1000  Maha-Jogas  are  4,320,000,000 
of  our  years,  and  this  makes  one  day  of  Brahma,  The 
night  is  equally  long,  together,  8,640,000,000.  In  this 
night  all  things  arc  dissolved  until  Brahma  wakes  up  and 
rc-culivcns  them.  Such  a Sadir-Joga,  taken  360  times, 
forms  a year  of  Brahma,  namely,  3,110,400,000,000 
of  our  years.  Brahma  fives  100  such  years,  namely, 

311.040.000. 000.000.  After  Brahma’s  death  an  equally 
long  period  of  destruction  follows.  After  622,080,000,- 
000,000  years  Brahma  comes  to 
fife  again,  and  the  circle  of  days 
and  nights  begin  anew.  Tbe  last- 
mentioned  figure  forms  a day  of 
Vishnu;  360  of  these  days  form 
one  of  his  years.  His  life  lasts  100 
such  years,  making  a round  sum  of 

22.394.880.000. 000.000.000.  Prob- 
ably Shiva  would  have  a still  long- 
er fife  had  the  Shivaites  not  made 
their  god  immortal 

Jogi,  in  Hindftism,  are  peni- 
tents who  torture  themselvea,eith- 
er  for  money  or  as  an  act  of  piety, 
in  the  most  severe  manner. 

Joguegeir,  in  Hindft  mythol- 
ogy, is  the  principal  enemy  of  the 


Figure  of  Joguegeir. 
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eastern  Buddha,  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  Detcadet. 
He  is  represented  as  a child,  wound  about  by  an  angry 
snake;  although  it  seems  not  to  be  the  child,  but  the 
snake,  that  is  the  evil  daemon,  for  Krishna  killed  the 
monstrous  snake  Kalinak,  as  a child,  by  treading  oh  its 
head. 

Jogues,  Isaac,  a French  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
bom  in  Orleans,  Jan.  10,  1607.  He  entered  the  Jesuit 
school  at  Koucn  in  1621,  studied  theology  in  Paris,  and 
took  orders  in  1636.  He  was  sent  as  a missionary  to 
Canada  the  same  year,  and  reached  Quebec  July  2. 
He  labored  earnestly  among  the  Huron*  and  Dinouda- 
dies  for  several  years.  In  1642,  in  company  with  father 
Raymbault,  he  went  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  establish  a 
mission  among  the  Algouquina.  He  returned  to  Quebec 
with  a party  of  Huron*  for  supplies  for  the  mission,  and 
on  his  way  back  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  Iroquois, 
when  almost  the  whole  party  was  killed  and  Jogues 
taken  prisoner,  lie  was  now  subjected  to  the  roost  cruel 
treatment,  and  afterwards  condemned  to  death.  He  be-  ' 
came  aware  of  his  impending  fate  through  the  Dutch 
citizens  of  Albany,  and  effected  his  escu|>c.  He  made 
his  way  to  New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  and  from  there 
sailed  to  Europe.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  16-14,  and 
in  1646  went  with  M.  Bourdon  to  confirm  the  peace  in 
the  Mohawk  castles.  Peace  being  established,  he  set 
out,  Sept.  27  of  the  same  year,  to  found  a Mohawk  mis- 
sion, but  was  put  to  death  by  the  Mohawks  at  Caugh- 
nawaga  (now  Fonda),  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1646.  A Life  of 
Jogues,  by  the  Rev.  F61ix  Martin,  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1873. 

Johannsen,  Joiianx  Christian  Gottbkuo,  a Lu- 
theran theologian,  was  bom  June  20,  1793,  at  Nortorf,  j 
Holstein.  In  1818  he  was  preacher  at  GlOckstadt,  was 
coiled  in  1825  ns  pastor  primarius  of  St.  Peters  at  Copen- 
hagen, anil  died  in  1858,  doctor  of  theology.  He  pub- 
lished, Aufschtrung  zu  dem  Etcigen  (Altonn,  1820,  2 
parts): — Ueber  die  Crundsiitze  tines  Ishrbuches  der 
christl.  Religion  (ibid.  1823) : — Religionscortrage  fur  den- 
kende  I ’ erehrer  Jesu  (ibid.  1828, 2 parts) : — L’ntersuchung 
der  Rtchtmassigkeil  der  I 'erpJUcktung,  etc.  (ibid.  1833): 
— Die  Anfdnge  drs  Symboh  ranges, etc.  (fcipsic,  1847): — j 
Die  augsburgische  Confession  (ibid.  cod.).  See  Zucbold, 
Bib!.  TheoL  i,  624  sq. ; Winer,  I/ttndbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 

i,  337. 473,  751 ; ii,  16, 74, 100, 180, 234 ; FQrst,  DibL  Jud. 

ii,  99.  (B.  P.) 

John  is  the  name  of  several  early  Scotch  prelates: 

1.  Consecrated  bishop  of  the  sec  of  Glasgow  in  1115. 
Some  time  after  he  made  a visit  to  the  Holy  I jind.  He 
rebuilt  and  adorned  the  cathedral  church,  and  conse- 
crated it  in  July,  1136;  divided  the  diocese  into  two 
archdeaconries  of  Glasgow  and  Teviotdale,  set  up  the 
offices  of  dean,  subdean,  chancellor,  treasurer,  sacrist, 
chantor,  and  succentor,  and  settled  a prebend  upon  each 
of  them  out  of  the  donations  he  had  received  from  the  | 
king.  He  was  witness  to  a charter  of  St.  David’s  to  the 
monastery  of  Newbottle  in  1140.  He  died  May  28, 
1147.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  232. 

2.  A monk  of  Sais,  in  Normandy,  and  bishop  of  the 
see  of  the  Isles  about  1 151.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  207. 

3.  Consecrated  (with  Hugh)  bishop  of  St,  Andrews 
in  1 178.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  12. 

4.  Bishop  of  Caithness  in  1185,  and  witness  to  king 
William  in  a donation  to  the  abbey  of  Kiuloss,  at  the 
time  when  Hugo  was  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Sec 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  206. 

5.  Bishop  of  Galloway  in  1189.  He  became  a monk 
of  Holy  rood  House  in  1206,  and  died  in  1209.  Sec  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  j).  272. 

6.  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  about  1200,  and  such  in  1201. 
He  died  in  1207.  Sec  Keith.  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  105. 

7.  Probably  bishop  of  the  Isles  in  1226.  See  Keith, : 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  299. 

8.  Bishop  of  Dutikcld  in  1356,  and  was  still  such  in 
1365.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  84. 


9.  Probably  bishop  of  the  Isles  about  1388.  Sec 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  304. 

10.  Bishop  of  Ross  in  1420,  and  witness  in  the  same 
year  to  a resignation  made  by  William  Graham  of  his 
barony  of  Kerdale  into  the  hands  of  Thomas,  earl  of 
Moray.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  189. 

11.  Bishop  of  the  Isles  about  1490,  and  privy-council- 
lor to  king  James  IV,  from  whom  he  received  the  ab- 
bacy of  Icolumkill  in  1507.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.305. 

12.  Bishop  of  Argyle  in  1499.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  288. 

13.  Joannes  Electus  Sodoren,  sat  in  the  Parliament 
in  1524.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  306. 

John  or  Cum  (sumamed  Riitberg).  From  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  14th  century  we  often  meet  in  the  myasic 
writings  of  South  Germany  with  the  name  of  Friends 
of  Cod  (q.  v.).  One  of  them  was  John  of  Chur,  the 
son  of  a rich  merchant.  Suddenly  arrested  in  a wild 
career,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  mystical  contem- 
plations. He  renounced  all  his  fortune,  to  which  he 
had  fallen  heir  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  distrib- 
uted it  for  benevolent  purposes.  He  regarded  suffering 
as  a special  gift  of  divine  grace,  and  even  evil  thoughts, 
doubts,  and  impure  desires  he  believed  were  to  be  pa- 
tiently endured  rather  than  striven  against,  for  they 
were  dispensed  by  God.  He  taught  that  the  perfect 
mail  “has  become  one  with  God,  when  he  wants  noth- 
ing else  except  what  God  wills."  About  the  year  1357 
he  sought  to  unite  his  friends  who  were  of  the  same 
spirit  into  a society.  From  indications  in  his  writings 
we  conclude  that  Chur,  or  Coire,  in  the  canton  of  the 
Grisons,  Switzerland,  was  his  native  city.  In  1365  he 
determined  to  separate  himself  from  the  bustle  of  the 
town,  and  in  comjiany  with  two  friends,  led  by  a little 
black  dog,  they  went  into  a mountain,  where  they  built 
a chapel.  By  and  by  they  were  joined  by  two  others, 
and  of  these  “ five  men,”  John  of  Chur  speaks  in  a sepa- 
rate treatise.  He  probably  died  in  1382.  His  writings 
consist  of  letters  and  tracts.  See  Acquoy,  Bet  Klooster 
te  Windesheim  en  Zijn  Jnoloed  (Utrecht,  1875);  I'reger, 
in  the  Z.eitschrift  fur  die  historische  Theolngie  (1869), 
i,  109  sq.,  137  sq. ; Der  Cottesfreund  im  Oberland  und 
Sikolaus  ron  Basel,  in  the  II islorisch-politische  Blatter 
(Munich,  1875),  lxxv;  Der  Cottesfreund  im  Oberland, 
in  the  Juhrburh  fur  schiccizerische  Ceschichte  (Zurich, 
1877  ) ; Besuch  sines  Carding  Is  brim  Cottesfreund  im 
Oberland,  in  the  Thtolog.  Quatlalschrif  (Tubingen, 
1876),  iv;  Jiiudt,  Acs  .4  mis  de.  Dieu  an  Quatorzieme 
Siecle  (Paris,  1879);  I’l itt- Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 
(B.  1».) 

John  “the  Constant,”  elector  of  Saxony  (1525- 
32),  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  princely  supporters 
of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  at  Meissen,  June  30, 1468. 
He  early  imbibed  a love  for  a military  life,  and  in  sev- 
eral campaigns  under  Maximilian  I,  against  the  Hun- 
garians ami  Venetians,  displayed  great  decision  and 
courage.  When  the  Reformation  struggle  began  he 
was  already  fifty  years  of  age.  but  followed  it  up 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  with  bis  son,  John  Fred- 
erick, soon  became  a follower  of  Luther,  of  whose  ser- 
mons he  often  took  notes.  He  bade  the  priests  of  his 
realm  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  the  sacraments 
according  to  the  institution  of  Christ.  At  the  diet  of 
Spires,  in  1526,  he  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Luther, 
in  connection  with  the  other  evangelical  princes. 
He  was  threatened  by  a league  of  Catholic  princes, 
formed  at  Breslau  in  1528,  with  exile  from  bis  land  and 
people  unless  tie  delivered  up  Luther  and  restored  the 
old  order  of  things.  He  expressed  bis  refusal  to  com- 
ply by  marshalling  bis  troops,  which,  however,  it  did 
not  become  necessary  to  use.  At  the  second  diet  of 
Spires,  in  1529,  lie  signed  a protest  against  the  action  of 
the  majority,  which  forbade  all  religious  innovations  or 
discussions  on  the  mass  until  the  convention  of  an  oecu- 
menical council.  He  acknowledged  obedience  to  the 
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emperor,  except  where  it  conflicted  with  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  At  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, in  1530,  his  conduct  was  heroic.  In  spite  of  all 
personal  annoyances  he  stood  firmly  by  the  side  of  the 
evangelicals.  In  1531  he  entered  into  a league  of  de- 
fence with  the  evangelical  princes  and  cities  for  six 
years,  which  forced  upon  the  emperor  the  religious 
peace  of  Nuremberg,  July  23, 1532.  He  died  Aug.  16 
of  the  same  year.  Luther  preached  his  funeral  sermon 
from  1 Thcss.  iv,  13-13,  and  Mclanchthon  pronounced  a 
memorial  address  soon  after  in  Latin.  Luther  honored 
him  as  a pious,  sincere  prince.  John  was  a man  of  , 
peace,  and  yet  a good  soldier  of  Christ.  See  Spalntin’s 
Biography,  in  Menckc,  Script,  rerum  derm,  iii,  1003  sq.; 
Ranke,  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitultcr  der  Reforma- 
tion, i— iii ; GrcUchel-BUlau,  Geschichte  des  sdchsischen 
Voiles  und  Staatcs,  i,  419  sq. ; Plitt,  Eiuleitung  in  die 
A u gust  ana ; Blitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyllop. a. v.  j Lichten- 
berger,  Encyclop. des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (Ik  P.) 

John,  patriarch  ok  Co.nstastixoplk,  known  for  his 
connection  with  the  measures  of  the  emperor  Michael 
Balajologus,  looking  to  the  union  of  Christendom,  lie 
at  first  refused  his  aid,  and  declared  the  Latins  heretics, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  While  in  prison  he 
found  leisure  to  examine  the  older  Greek  literature  con- 
cerning the  dissensions  of  the  Kastcm  and  Western 
churches,  and  these  investigations  changed  his  mind. 
He  was  released  and  made  patriarch,  but  after  the  death  ! 
of  the  emptror  retired  to  a monastery,  in  1233.  lie  was 
again  respired,  and  again  exiled, dying  in  1298  in  Bithy- 
uia.  The  Greek  Church  excludes  his  name  from  the 
number  of  the  orthodox,  but  not  the  Latin  Church; 
hence  his  writings  arc  fouud  in  Leo  Allatius's  Gretcui 
Orthodoxa,  tom.  i,  ii.  See  Gass,  in  Plitt-Herzog,  Real- 
EncyUop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

John  of  Dauungtox,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  a native 
of  Darlington,  Durham,  trained  a Dominican,  and  a great 
clerk,  “qui  literatura  pollohat  excellenter  ct  cursilio", 
(Mat.  Paris).  Henry  III  made  him  his  confessor,  “which 
argucth  his  piety,  that  so  devout  a prince  used  him  in 
so  conscientious  an  office."  He  afterwards  became  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  being  the  choice  of  pope  John  XXI, 
in  order  to  settle  impartially  the  rival  claims  of  William 
de  la  Corner,  king's  chaplain,  the  choice  of  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Trinity  Church,  and  of  Fromuud  lc  Brim, 
the  pope’s  chaplain,  the  elect  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Patrick's.  The  pojie  set  both  aside.  John  was 
also  collector  of  Peter’s  Pence  in  Ireland  to  pojics  John  j 
XXI,  Nicholas  III,  and  Martin  IV.  He  wrote  many'  ■ 
books.  Returning  to  Kngland,  he  died  in  1284,  and 
was  buried  at  Preaching  Friars.  See  Fuller,  Woithies  j 
of  England,  i,  486. 

John  ok  Flakdbrs,  a Flemish  prelate,  was  the  i 
son  of  Guv,  count  of  Flanders.  He  became  at  first 
provost  of  St.  Peter  of  Lille,  and  of  St.  Donat  ian  of 
Bruges.  Nicholas  III  provided  him  with  the  bish- 
opric of  Metz,  Jan.  2, 1280,  but  he  neglected  the  duties  ' 
of  that  charge,  and  only  took  its  revenues  to  acquire  1 
grounds  at  Flanders.  After  a short  time  he  was  ap-  ' 
pointed  bishop  of  Liege,  and  took  possession  of  his 
new  Church,  Oct.  31, 1282.  In  1285  he  got  into  diffi-  j 
culties  with  the  sheriffs  of  I.iege,  and  left  the  city,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  clergy, "and  retiring  into  the  borough 
of  Huy.  His  exile  lasted  twenty-two  months.  After 
his  return  to  Liege  he  made  a league  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  against  Rcuaud,  count  of 
Guelders.  In  1288,  while  hunting,  according  to  the  cus- 1 
tom  of  those  times,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for 
five  months,  until  he  paid  a ransom.  He  died  Oct.  14, 
1292.  He  published,  in  1287,  Synodal  Statutes,  collect- 
ed by  D.  Martime,  l'hes.  A need,  iv,  829.  See  lioefer, 
Now.  Biog.  Generals,  s.  v. 

John  or  thk  Grate  (so-called  from  an  iron  grating 
which  surrounded  his  sepulchre),  Saint,  bishop  and  con- 
fessor, was  a Breton,  bom  in  1098.  He  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  his  studies,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Aleth.  As 


a bishop  his  life  was  embittered  by  a scries  of  lawsuits 
with  the  monks  of  Marmoutiers.  lie  wished  to  remove 
his  episcopal  see  to  the  island  of  St.  Malo,  Aleth  being 
exposed  to  pirates.  But  the  monks  claimed  the  Church 
of  St.  Main,  the  poj>e  decided  in  their  favor,  and  Lu- 
cius II  at  length  condemned  John  to  lose  his  see.  He 
then  retired  under  the  protection  of  St.  Bernard  to  Clair- 
vaux,  until,  on  the  death  of  Lucius,  a monk  of  Clairvaux 
(Kugenius  HI)  was  elevated  to  the  (uipal  throne.  John 
appealed  again  and  was  heard.  His  rights  were  re- 
stored, and  the  monks  of  Marmoutiers  were  obliged  to 
cede  the  Church  of  St.  Malo  to  the  bishop.  It  was 
during  his  bishopric  that  the  strange  heresy  of  the 
fanatical  Eon  de  lT'toile  (q.  v.)  broke  out,  and  John 
tried  by  persuasion  and  instruction  to  disabuse  of  their 
heresy  such  of  the  enthusiasts  ns  overran  his  diocese, 
and  succeeded  in  converting  many.  John  of  the  Grate 
died  Feb.  1,  1163.  He  immediately  received  popular 
reverence  as  a saint,  and  numerous  miracles  are  said  to 
have  augmented  the  reverence  of  the  people.  In  1517 
Denis  Brigonnet,  ambassador  of  the  king  to  Rome,  ob- 
tained from  Leo  X permission  for  him  to  be  commem- 
orated in  a solemn  office  as  a confessor  bishop.  Mon- 
signor Antoine  Joseph  des  Laurents,  last  bishop  of  St. 
Malo  but  one,  examined  John's  relics,  Oct.  15,  1784. 
During  the  rovolufcon  they  were  ordered  to  be  cast 
into  the  sea,  but  the  order  was  countermanded,  and  the 
sexton  was  required  to  bury  them  in  the  common  fosse 
in  the  cemetery.  In  November,  1799,  M.Manot,  a priest 
who  had  remained  through  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  St. 
Malo,  verified  the  relics.  In  a scaled  box,  March  7,1823, 
they  were  deposited  in  their  ancient  shrine,  and  Nov. 
16, 1839,  by  the  sanction  of  the  po|)C,  they  were  finally 
installed  with  great  ceremony,  and  are  now  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Malo.  The  authorities  for  the  life  of  John  of  the 
Grate  arc  Albertos  Magnus  of  Murlaix,  and  the  letters 
of  Bernard  and  Nicholas  of  Clairvaux.  His  festival  is 
observed  as  a double  bv  the  Church  of  St.Malo,  in  Brit- 
tany, and  his  name  appears  in  Saussaye’s  supplement 
to  the  Gallican  martvrology.  Sec  Baring-Goukl,  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  ii,  26  (sub  Feb.  1,  his  day). 

John,  a metropolitan  ok  Kikw,  was  raised  to  that 
dignity  in  1164  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Lucas  Chrysobcrgcs.  He  is  famous  for  his  letter  to 
po|>e  Alexander  ID,  of  which  a rare  book  entitled  Ki- 
rUocoi  (Moscow,  1644)  gives  some  extracts.  John  died 
May  12, 1166.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Genirule,  s.  v. 

John  ok  Mosmoctii  (so  called  from  the  place  of 
his  nativity),  a doctor  of  divinity  and  canon  of  Lincoln, 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Llandaff  iu  1296,  after  n vneanev 
in  that  sec  of  seven  years,  the  pope  remitting  the  elec- 
tion to  archbishop  Kilwarbv,  who  called  John  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  became  a great  benefactor  to  the  bishopric, 
procuring  for  it,  among  other  revenues,  the  rectory  of 
Newland.  He  was  a learned  and  pious  theologian.  He 
died  April  8,  1323.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  EngUnnl 
(ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  434. 

John  Baptist  ok  Sai.krxo,  a Jesuit,  and  friend  of 
pope  Clement  XI,  was  born  in  1670.  He  accompanied 
the  nephew  of  the  po|>e,  Albani,  to  Germany  and  Po- 
land as  theological  adviser,  and  succeeded  in  converting 
Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  acknowledgment  of  this  deed  John  Baptist  was  made 
cardinal,  and  died  in  1729.  He  is  the  author  of  Speci- 
men Orientalis  Ecclesice  (Rome.  1706).  See  Lichten- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  B.) 

John.  Frederick  (sumamed  the  Magnanimous), 
elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  John  the  Constant  (q.  v.),  was 
(Kirn  at  Torgau,  June  80,  1508.  Brought  up  in  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation,  he  became  its  unwavering 
advocate,  and,  like  his  father,  he  was  on  terms  of  most 
intimate  friendship  with  Luther,  with  w hnm  he  carried 
on  an  uninterrupted  correspondence.  He  increased  the 
endowment  of  Wittenberg  University  from  the  seques- 
trated revenues  of  convents,  and  in  1648  founded  the 
University  of  Jena.  His  relations  to  the  emperor  were 
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unpleasant.  In  1536  he  entered  into  a reaffirmation  of  J 
the  Smalcald  league,  by  which  the  I’rotestant  princes 
bound  themselves  to  mutual  protection  for  ten  years. 
In  1544  the  emperor  Charles  V was  left  free  to  give  his 
whole  attention  to  the  affairs  in  Germany.  A war 
broke  out.  Frederick  was  finally  defeated,  and  taken  , 
prisoner  at  Mtlhlberg,  April  24,  1547.  lie  remained  in 
prison  till  1552,  and  died  at  Weimar,  March  3,  1554. 
John  Frederick  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  the  Evan-  j 
gelical  Church  in  spite  of  his  many  misfortunes.  Sec 
Muller,  Geschichte  Johann  Friedrich  det  Grossmiilhujen 
(Jena,  1765);  Ranke,  Iteutsche  Geschichte  im  Zrif alter 
der  Reformation , iv,  190  sq. ; Ilurkhnrdt,  I>ic  Gefangen - 
schafl  Joh.  Fr.  d.  Grossmuthigen  (1863)  ; Plitt-Hereog, 
Real-Encyklop.  g.  v. ; I.ichtenberger,  Fncydop.  des  Sci- 
ences Religieuses,  8.  v.  (R  1\) 

Johnes,  Timothy,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister  of  ! 
Welsh  extraction,  was  bom  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  May 
24,  1717.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1737,  ) 
was  ordained  by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  Feb.  9, 
1743,  pastor  at  Morristown.  N.  J.,  and  had  great  success 
in  his  ministry  there,  which  closed  with  his  death, 
Sept.  17, 1794.  In  1777  general  Washington,  on  one  oc- 
casion, communed  with  his  congregation  while  in  the 
vicinity.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of, / he  A mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  1 
16.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Johns,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  in 
1803,  being  the  youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  Kensey  Johns, 
chief-justice  of  Delaware  and  United  States  senator.  ; 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  afterwards  stud-  j 
ied  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and 
continued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of 
his  brother,  bishop  Johns  of  Virginia.  His  ministry  1 
began  at  Wilmington,  Del. ; he  was  for  some  time  rec- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Frederick,  Md.;  thence  he  was 
called  to  Trinity  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. ; subse- 
quently to  Cincinnati,  O. ; then  to  the  rectorship  of 
Christ  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  continued  un- 
til 1853,  when  Emanuel  Church  was  built  by  a portion 
of  his  congregation,  and  he  became  its  rector,  a position 
which  he  occupied  until  his  death,  April  22, 1859.  See 
A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1859,  p.  352. 

Johns,  John,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  July  10,  1796. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1815; 
studied  two  years  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ; ! 
in  his  eighteenth  year  joined  the  Protestant  Episco-  : 
pal  Church,  and,  June  10,  1819,  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  in  1820  presbyter.  His  first  parish  was  All-Saints' 
Church,  Frederick,  Md.,  and  in  1829  he  became  rector 
of  old  Christ's  Church,  in  Baltimore.  In  1837  a new 
church  was  erected,  called  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
of  which  he  was  rector  until  he  became  assistant  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Virginia,  May  21,  1842.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  president  of  William  and  Mary  College, 
where  he  remained  until  1854.  He  died  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  April  5, 1876.  He  was  a leader  of  the  Evan- 
gelical side  of  his  Church,  and  commanded  admiration 
from  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  by  the  purity  of  his 
life  and  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions.  Sec  NecroL 
Report  of  Princeton  ThevL  Sem.  1877,  p.  12. 

Johnson,  George  Henry  Sacheverell,  an 
eminent  Anglican  clergyman  and  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Keswick,  Northumberland,  about  1808.  He 
graduated  from  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  in  1828,  ob- 
tained several  scholarships  and  a tutorship  therein,  be- 
came professor  of  astronomy  in  1839,  of  moral  philosophy 
from  1842  to  1845,  preacher  at  Whitehall  in  1852,  dean 
of  Wells  in  1854,  and  died  Nov.  6, 1881.  He  published 
a Treatise  on  Optics  (1836); — Sermons  (1857): — and 
wrote  the  annotations  on  the  Psalms  in  the  Speaker's 
Commentary. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  a Unitarian  writer,  was  bom 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1822.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1843,  and  from  Harvard  Divinity 


School  in  1846 ; became  pastor  of  a “ Free  Church  * at 
Lynn  in  1853;  in  1870  removed  to  Salem,  and  in  1876 
to  North  Andover,  where  he  died,  Feb.  19,  1882.  Al- 
though not  an  ordained  minister,  he  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  humanitarian  tendencies  of  modem 
U'nitarianism.and  an  ardent  opponent  of  slavery,  speak- 
ing and  writing  eloquently  on  kindred  subjects  of  re- 
form. He  published  A Rook  of  Hymns  (1846) : — The 
Worship  of  Jesus  (1868) and  Oriental  Religions  (his 
principal  work,  vol.  i,  Boston,  1872). 

Johnson,  Samuel  R,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  graduated  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  was  for  many  years  a professor  of  systematic 
divinity  there,  and  a prominent  member  and  secretary 
of  the  standing  committee  of  his  diocese.  In  1872  he 
became  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Amenia  Union, 
N.  Y„  and  died  Aug.  13, 1873.  See  Prot.  Fpisc.  A Ima- 
nac,  1874,  p.  138. 

Johnson,  William  L.,  D.D.,  a Ibotestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  a graduate  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  rector  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  for  at  least 
eighteen  years,  and  died  there,  Aug.  4, 1870,  aged  eighty 
years.  See  Prot.  Fpisc.  A Imanac,  187 1 , p.  1 18. 

Johnston,  Jons,  D.I).,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Crawford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28, 1778.  He 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1801 ; 
studied  theology  privately  in  Princeton;  was  licensed 
by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  October,  1806.  In 
1807  he  accepted  a call  to  the  united  congregations  of 
Newburgh  and  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.  In  1810  he  was 
released  from  the  congregation  of  New  Windsor,  but 
remained  as  pastor  at  Newburgh  until  his  death,  Aug. 
26,  1855.  Sec  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  .4 mer.  Pulpit, 
iv,  394. 

Johnstone,  William  0.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  April  17,  1822,  but  re- 
ceived his  education  in  this  country.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Kensington  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
I’a.,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  his  services  in  every 
department  of  Church  work  were  constant  and  untir- 
ing. He  died  suddenly,  Jan.  16,  1883,  See  (Pbila.) 
Presbyterian,  Jan.  20, 1883.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Jokneam.  Of  TtllJieimun,  the  modem  represen- 
tative of  this  place,  a brief  account  may  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  48), 
ami  of  the  few  remaining  antiquities  (p.  69).  A freer 
description  is  given  bv  Lieut.  Condcr  ( Tent  Work,  i, 
131): 

“North  of  LeJJQu  the  great  WMy  el-Milh  runs  down 
from  the  white  plateau  of  the  ’Breezy  Land,’  which  it 
separates  from  the  southern  eud  of  Carmel.  Here  at  the 
mouth  stands  a huge  tell  or  mound  called  Keiuifin,  on 
which  are  remains  of  a little  Byzantine  chapel,  and  of  a 
small  fort  erected  by  the  famous  native  chief  Dhahr  el- 
'Amr.  The  Samaritans  hnve  a curlons  legend  connected 
with  this  site.  According  to  them  Joshua  was  challenged 
by  the  giants,  and  enclosed  here  with  his  army  in  seven 
wails  of  iron.  A dove  carried  his  message  thence  to  Xa- 
bih,  king  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan,  who  came  to  his 
assistance.  The  magic  walls  fell  down,  nud  the  king  of 
Persia,  Shobek,  was  transfixed  by  an  arrow  which  oailed 
him  on  his  horse  to  the  ground. 

“The  present  name  is  a slight  modification  of  the  an- 
cient Jokueani  of  Carmel,  but  the  Crusaders  seem  to 
have  been  puzzled  by  it,  and  transformed  Keimfin  Into 
Cain  Mons,  or  Mount  Cain,  whence  arose  the  curions  leg- 
end that  Cain  was  here  slain  with  an  arrow  by  Lantech, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  the  murder  referred  to  in  the 
Song  of  Lantech  ((>eu.  Iv,  23).  The  chapel  uo  doubt  shows 
the  spot  once  held  to  be  the  site  of  the  death  of  Catn.  but 
the  derivation  of  the  name  was  ns  fanciful  as  that  of 
Haifa  from  Cephas  or  from  Caiaphas  the  high-priesL" 

Joktheel  of  Jcdah.  For  this  town  Tristram 
proposes  (Bible  Places,  p.  40)  Khurbet  Mesheifrefth, 
near  Gaza, on  the  ground  that  “the  word  is  the  Arabic 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ;B  and  a writer  in  the  Quar. 
Statement  of  the  “ Pal.  Explor.Fund”  (January,  1881,  p. 
53)  proposes  “ the  large  ruin  Kutlaneh,  south  of  Gezer, 
as  the  words  are  from  similar  roots.”  But  both  these 
identifications  are  very  precarious. 

Jol.  See  Yule. 
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Jolof  Version.  See  Jalloof  Version. 

Jolowicz,  ITktmaxw,  a Jewish  scholar,  who  died 
at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  in  1875,  is  the  author  of,  Die 
fortschreitemle  Enticickelung  der  Cultur  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland  (Berlin,  1841): — Harfenkldnge  der  lieiligen 
Voneit  (Leipsic,  184C) : — Dili  then  rabbinischcr  Welsh  fit 
(Thom,  1845) : — Die  Himmelfahrt  und  Vision  des  I’ro - 
pheten  Jesaia  (Leipsic,  1854) : — Die  germanische  Welt 
in  ihrer  Beruhrung  mil  dem  Christenthume  (ibid.  1854) : 
— Bluthenkranz  morgrnlundischer  Dichtnugen  (1800)  : — 
Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Konigsberg  (1867).  See  Ftlrst, 
BibL  Jud.  ii,  100  sq. ; Zuchold,  DM.  Theal.  i,  C26. 
(B.  r.) 

Jona  bbn-Ganach.  See  Ibs-Ganacii. 

Jona,  Sueno,  a professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Upsala,  was  born  in  1590,  and  died  in  1641.  lie  pub- 
lished, Elementale  Theofagicum,  etc.  (Upsala,  1G25) : — Ca- 
techesis  Minor  (ibid.  1627) : — Dutitutionnm  lltbraicarum 
pars  Eiementaria,  etc.  (1637): — Institutionum  Hebrai-  j 
carum  pars  Secunda  (1638).  See  Stierumaun,  DM.  , 
Suio-  Gothica,  p.  347;  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Jones,  Alexander,  I).D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Nov.  8, 1796, 
He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1814;  pursued 
his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  bishop 
Griswold,  at  Bristol,  It.  I. ; took  charge  of  a school  for 
some  years  in  Bardstown,  Ky.;  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1822;  in  1824  l>ecnme  rector  of  Zion  Church,  in  Charles- 
town, Vn. ; in  1851  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Itichmond, 
and  afterwards  was  settled  as  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  seventeen 
years  (1857-74),  and  then  having  had  a stroke  of  paral- 
ysis, lie  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  ministerial  labor. 
He  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  Feb.  15, 1874.  “He  had  n 
high  rank  among  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  scholarship  nnd  useful  service,  and  was  a gentleman 
of  genial  manners  and  refined  taste.”  (J.  CL  S.) 


Jones,  Arthur,  D.D.,  a Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Llanrwst,  Denbighshire,  Feb.  12, 
1776.  He  was  converted  when  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  joined  the  Cnlvinistic  Methodists,  and  soon  be- 
came an  exhorter  and  preacher.  He  was  ordained  at ! 
Bangor  in  1810,  where  he  labored  earnestly  as  pastor; ' 
in  1815  he  removed  to  the  Welsh  churches  at  Deptford 
and  Woolwich,  Kent;  in  1823  he  returned  to  his  former 
charge  at  Bangor;  in  1854  he  retired  to  Chester,  where 
he  died,  Feb.  29,  i860.  He  published  several  tracts  and 
sermons,  besides  his  work  entitled,  l'yngeian  Athrasci - 
aethol  (doctrinal  points).  See  (Ismd.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1861,  p.  215. 


Jones,  Inigo,  an  eminent  English  architect,  was 
born  in  London  in  1572.  He  went  to  Venice  and  stud- 
ied the  works  of  Palladio,  nnd  his  reputation  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  chief  architect  to  Christian  IV, 
king  of  Denmark,  who,  in  1606,  brought  Jones  with 
him  to  England.  He  was  induced  to  remain,  and  was 
appointed  architect  to  the  queen,  and  subsequently  to 
Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  He  invented  many  ingenious 
decorations  nnd  wonderful  machines.  Among  his  works 
are  the  palace  of  lord  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wilts;  the  queen’s  chapel,  St.  James;  the  facades 
of  Ilolyrood  House;  and  Iferiot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 
He  died  in  London,  July  21,  1652.  A collection  of 
Inigo  Jones’s  architectural  designs  was  published  by 
Kent  in  1712  and  1724.  Sec  Spooner,  Diog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  a.  v. ; Hocfcr,  Four.  Diog.  Generate,  s.  v. 
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Jones,  John  Collier,  D.IX,  an  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Plympton,  Devonshire,  Oct.  7,  1770.  lie 
graduated  from  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  June  6,  1792, 
and  shortly  after  was  elected  to  a Petrean  fellowship. 
Entering  holy  orders,  he  became  curate  of  Mortlake,  in 
Surrey,  but  afterwards  accepted  a chaplainship  on  board 
the  Xatnur,  and  was  present  in  the  action  off  cape  St. 
Vincent,  in  1797.  In  1808  he  became  one  of  the  tutors 


of  his  college ; in  1812  a public  examiner;  select  preach- 
er in  1819;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cole  was  elected  to 
the  rectorship  of  Exeter.  Dr.  Jones’s  other  official  ap- 
pointments were,  delegate  of  accounts  in  1824;  vice- 
chancellor  from  October,  1828.  to  1832;  and  joint  cura- 
tor of  the  Sheldon i an  Theatre  in  1829.  He  was  also 
vicar  of  Kidliugton,  and  an  acting  magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  1838.  His  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, gracefulness  of  manner,  and  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion won  for  him  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  See  (Lond.)  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, Sept.  1838,  p.  568. 

Jones,  John  Emlyn,  LI- 1).,  a Welsh  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Newcastle  Emlyn,  Carmarthenshire, 
Jan.  8, 1820.  He  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  thirteen ; re- 
ceived a good  education ; was  ordained  in  1852  co-pastor 
at  Pontypridd ; was  then  pastor  in  Ebbw  Vale ; then  in 
Cardiff;  in  1865  removed  to  Merthyr;  in  1869  to  Llan- 
dudno, North  Wales,  nnd  finally  returned  to  Ebbw  Vale, 
where  he  died,  Jan.  18,  1873.  He  was  ever  busy  with 
his  pen,  as  with  his  tongue,  contributing  largely  to  both 
the  Welsh  nnd  the  English  newspaper  press.  He  pub- 
lished Welsh  translations  of  GiWs  Commentary  and 
Hamilton's  Grammar.  lie  wrote  Hanes  l'ryduin  Favtr 
am  yr  Hosier  Canrif  Diweddaf  (“  The  History  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  Past  Half  Century  ”).  For  several  years 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  his  Y Parthsyllydd, 
Def  Hatter  yr  Doll  Fyd  (“The  History  of  the  Whole 
World"),  one  volume  of  which  was  published.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1874,  p.  282.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Jones,  Samuel  Beach,  D.I).,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Nov.  23, 1811.  He 
studied  at  Yale  College ; spent  four  years  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (1832-36);  acted  one  year  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions;  was  or- 
dnined  in  1837;  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Oakland  Seminary,  Miss.,  in  1838;  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  from 
1839  to  1863;  preached  in  Fairfield  from  1870  to  1875, 
and  died  at  Bridgeton,  March  19,  1883.  Sec  (V.  Y.) 
Observer,  March  22,  1883.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Jones,  Thomas  (1),  I).D„  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Lancashire,  and  educated  at  Christ  College, 
Cambridge.  His  first  promotion  was  to  the  chancellor- 
ship of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral;  in  1581  he  was  elected 
its  dean;  in  May,  1584,  dean  Jones  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Meath,  and  on  May  12  was  consecrated  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Church.  Having  presided  over  that  see 
twenty-one  years,  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Dublin 
in  1605,  ami  was  consecrated  Nov.  9 of  the  same  year. 
In  1611,  he,  and  the  other  archbishops  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  held  a council  in  Dublin,  wherein  it  was 
decreed  thnt  the  suffragans  should  reside  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  visit  all  the  churches,  and  institute 
such  regulations  as  would  be  best  calculated  to  prevent 
sectarianism  and  extirpate  popery.  In  1613  he  was 
one  of  the  justices  in  commission  with  sir  Iiichard 
Wingfield.  In  1614  he  had  a grant  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  bishoprics  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  during 
vacancy.  During  the  episcopacy  of  archbishop  Jones 
he  repaired  a great  part  of  Christ  Church.  He  died  at 
his  palace  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  in  April,  1619.  See  D’Alton, 
Memoirs  of  the  A rchbishops  of  JJublin,  p.  250. 

Jones,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  divine,  was  born 
near  Havod,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  April  2,  1752.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Ystradmeirig, 
and  ordained  in  1774.  Having  labored  in  the  curacy 
of  Llaugcvclin  nnd  Eglwysvach  from  1774  to  1778,  he 
removed  to  Lcintwardinc,  Herefordshire,  England, 
thence  to  Longnor,  Shropshire,  and  from  this  place  to 
Oswestry.  His  next  curacy  was  Loppington ; nnd  in 
1785  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Creation,  North- 
amptonshire, where  he  remained  till  the  increasing  in- 
firmities of  age  obliged  him  to  reign  his  office  in  1833. 
He  died  Jan.  7, 1845.  His  works  arc,  Jonah’s  Portrait 
(1818,  12mo;  9th  ed.  1845,  8vo) : — Scripture  Directory 
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Joppa,  from  the  Sontb-west.  (From  Thomson's  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.) 
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(Loud.  1811,  8vo;  8th  oil.  1839,  l2mo): — The  True 
Christian  (oth  Ctl.  1814,  sq.): — The  Frodiyal's  Pilgrim- 
age (1831,  12mo;  new  etl.  1817,  Ifimo) Sober  1 ’Uws 
of  the.  Millennium  (1833,  l‘2mo): — Fountain  of  Life  (3d 
ed.  1848,  lGtrm): — .Y«/r.<  of  Fifty-five  Sermons,  edited 
by  Rev.  John  Owen  (1851,  12mo).  See  The  (Loud.) 
Christian  Guardian,  July,  1815,  p.  281,  329;  Allibuiie, 
I>ict.  of  Brit,  and  .4  nice.  .1  nthors , s.  v. 

Joppa.  Of  the  modern  Yafa  (called  Jaffa  by  the 
Europeans)  a tolerably  full  account  is  given  in  the 
Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  275 
sq.);  and  the  description  by  Lieut.  Cornier  (7'rw/  Il'orX’, 
i,  1 stp)  contains  some  interesting  particulars  : 

“The  towu  rose  from  the  shore  on  a brown  hillock; 
the  dark,  Hut-roofed  bouses  climbing  the  bill  one  ubovc 


another,  but  no  promiucnl  building  breaking  the  sky 
outline.  The  yellow,  gleaming  beacn,  with  its  low  clifla 
and  sand-dunes,  stretened  away  north  and  south,  and  in 
the  distance  the  dim  blue  Judsenu  hills  were  visible  in 
shadow. 

“Jaffa  Is  called  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  but  has  no 
proper  harbor  nt  present.  In  ancient  times  the  ‘Moon 
Pool,’ south  of  the  town,  now  silted  tip,  was  perhaps  the 
landing-place  for  Hiram’s  rafts  of  cedar-wood ; hut  the 
traveller  passes  through  n nnrrow  opening  in  n danger- 
ous reef  running  parallel  with  the  shore,  or,  if  the  weath- 
er is  had,  he  is  obliged  to  make  n long  detour  round  the 
northern  cud  of  the  enme  reef.  By  ten  in  the  morning 
the  land  breeze  rises,  and  a considerable  swell  is  there- 
fore always  to  he  expected.  The  entrance  through  the 
reef  Is  only  sufficient  for  one  bont.  and  thus  every  year 
boats  nre  wrecked  on  tho  rocks  nnd  lives  lost.  It  is  said 
also  that  ench  year  at  least  one  person  is  killed  by  the 
sharks  close  to  land.  The  little  Russian  steamer  was 
anchored  about  two  miles  from  shore,  and  rolled  consid- 
erably. The  decks  were 
crowded  with  a motley  ns- 
semhiage,  specimens  of  ev- 
ery Levantine  nationality. 
Each  deck  passenger  had 
his  bedding  with  him,  nnd 
the  general  effect  was  thnt 
of  a great  rag -heap,  with 
lmnun  faces— black, brown, 
and  while— legs,  arms,  ami 
ambrellns  sticking  ont  of 
the  rags  in  tiuexiiectcd 
places.  Apart  from  the  rest 
sat  a group  of  swarthy  Bed- 
ouin, with  their  huge  head- 
slmwls,  not  unlike  n coal- 
scuttle in  effect,  bound 
wit  Ii  n white  cord  round 
the  brow.  They  wore  their 
best  dresses,  the  black  hair 
cloak,  with  red  slippers. 
The  ragged  dark  faces  with 
white  beards  and  suu- 
scorched  oyes  wore  a curi- 
ous mixed  expression  of  as- 
sumed dignity  and  badly 
concealed  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  wonders  of  civ- 
ilization surrounding  them. 
The  coloring  of  these  vari- 
ous groups  would  have  l>een 
a treat  to  an  artist.  Tho 
dull  rich  tints  were  lit  up 
here  nnd  there  hy  patches 
of  red  leather  nnd  yellow 
•ilk.  Like  all  Oriental  col- 
or, it  was  saved  from  any 

f'nudiuess  of  effect  hy  the 
arge  masses  of  dull  brown 
or  Indigo  which  predomi- 
nated. The  si  earner  waa 
Boon  besieged  by  n fleet  of 
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Ions;,  flat  bonts  with  sturdy  rowers,  and  into  these  the  pas- 
sengers were  precipitated,  and  their  luggage  dropped  in 
after  them.  The  swell  wassogrent  that  we  were  Inconstant 
danger  of  being  capsized  under  the  accommodation-lad- 
der. As  we  rowed  o ft,  and  sunk  in  the  trough  of  the 
waves,  the  shore  and  town  disappeared,  and  only  the 
nearest  boats  were  visible  high  up  on  the  crest  of  the 
rollers.  The  exciting  moment  of  reaching  the  reef  enme 
next ; the  women  closed  their  eyes,  the  rowers  got  into  a 
regular  swing,  chanting  n rude"  rhyme,  and,  waiting  for 
the  wave,  we  were  suddenly  carried  past  the  ngly  black 
rocks  into  smooth  water  close  to  the  wharf.  The  land- 
ing at  Jaffa  has  been  from  time  immemorial  an  exciting 
scene.  We  have  the  terrible  and  graphic  account  of  the 
old  pilgrim  (Ssewnlf)  who,  ‘from  his  sins  or  from  the 
badness  of  the  ship,’  was  almost  wrecked,  and  who  w it- 
nessed from  the  shore  the  death  of  his  companions,  help- 
less in  a great  storm  in  the  offing.  We  have  the  account 
of  Richard  Llon-lleart  springing,  fully-armed,  into  the 
surf  and  fighting  his  way  on  shore.  Thu  little  port  made 
by  the  reef  has  been  long  the  only  place  south  of  Acre 
where  landing  was  possible;  but  the  storms  which  have 
covered  the  beach  with  modern  wrecks  were  equally  fatal 
to  the  Genoese  galleys  and  crusading  war-ships. 

“The  town  of  Jaffa  contains  littic  of  interest,  though 
it  is  sufficiently  striking  to  a new-comer.  The  broad  ef- 
fects of  light  and  shadow  are  perhaps  enhanced  here  by 
the  numerous  arched  streets  and  the  (lights  of  steps  which 
climb  from  the  sea-level  to  the  higher  part  of  the  town. 
The  glory  of  Jaffa  consists  in  its  beautiful  gardens, 
w hich  stretch  inland  about  a mile  and  a half,  and  extend 
north  and  south  over  a length  of  two  miles.  Orange*, 
lemons,  palms,  bananas,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits 
grow  in  thick  groves  surrounded  by  old  cactus  hedges, 
having  narrow  lanes  between  them  deep  in  sand.  Sweet 
water  is  found  in  nhundnnco  at  a moderate  depth.  The 
scent  of  tbo  oranges  is  said  to  be  at  times  perceptible 
some  miles  front  land,  to  approaching  ships,  Still  more 
curious  is  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  little  sunbird,  pecul- 
iar to  the  Jordan  valley,  is  also  to  be  fonnd  In  these  gar- 
dens- How  this  Africau  wanderer  can  have  made  its 
way  across  districts  entirely  unfitted  for  Its  abode,  to 
•pots  separated  by  the  great  mountain  chain,  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain. 

“Outside  the  town  on  the  north-east  Is  the  little  Ger- 
man colony,  the  neat  white  houses  of  which  were  built 
originally  fry  an  American  society  which  was  almost  ex- 
terminated by  fever,  ami  dually  broken  up  by  internal 
differences,  caused,  I understand,  by  some  resemblauce 
in  the  views  of  the  chief  to  those  of  Brigham  Young. 
The  laud  and  buildings  were  bought  by  the  thrifty  Ger- 
man settlers,  members  of  the  Temple  8ociety,  with  the 
views  and  history  of  which  sect  I became  further  nc- 

2 unlisted  during  the  following  winter.  See  Palutimk, 

OLONtSTS  IN. 

“The  soil  of  the  Jaffa  plain  Is  naturally  of  great  fer- 
tility. Even  the  negligent  tillage  of  the  peasantry  pro- 
duces due  harvests.  Tire  Germans  ploughed  deeper,  and 
were  rewarded  by  a crop  of  thistles,  which  to  a good 
farmer  would  have  been  a subject  of  satisfaction  as 
proving  the  existence  of  virgin  soil,  only  requiring  to  be 
scoured  by  other  crops  for  a vear  or  two  in  order  to  yield 
due  harvests  of  corn.  At  this  time  of  year,  the  barley 
had  been  gathered  iu,  and  only  the  dry  stubble  was  left.” 

Jordaens,  Jakob,  an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  was 
born  nt  Antwerp,  May  19,  1594,  studied  uuder  Adam 
van  Oort,  and  copied  the  pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul 
Veronese.  He  was  employed  by  l lie  king  of  Spain  to 
do  some  important  work.  His  paintings  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  nitound  in  the  churches  and  public  edifices 
of  the  Netherlands.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  are 
St.  ApoUotiiu,  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines  at 
Antwerp;  Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors,  in  that  of 
St.  Walburg  at  Fumes;  The  Triumphal  Entry.  He 
diet!  at  Antwerp,  Oct.  18, 1678.  There  are  a few  other  j 
etchings  by  him,  among  which  are  the  following:  The 
Flight  into  Egypt ; Christ  Driving  the  Traders  from  the 
Temple ; The  Descent  from  the  Cross.  See  Hoefer, 
A our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  \\;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Jordan  Valley.  We  extract  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars on  this,  the  one  great  river  of  the  Holy  Land, 
from  Lieut.  Condcr's  Tent  Work  in  Palestine  (ii,  35  sq.), 
which  summarizes  the  whole  information  in  a clear  and 
compact  form.  (Sec  map  on  following  page.) 

“The  Jordan  Valley  is  not  only  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  Palestine,  but  one  of  the  most  curious  places 
in  the  world.  It  has  no  exact  counterpart  elsewhere,  nnd 
the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  clouds  sweeping  as  a 
thick  mist  BOO  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  one  which 
few  European  eyes  have  seen,  but  which  we  witnessed  in 
tbo  early  storms  of  the  spring  of  1974. 

“The  Jordan  rises  ns  a full-grown  river,  issuing  from 


the  cave  nt  Daniil*,  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  short  distance  of  twelve  miles  it 
falls  not  less  than  1000  feet,  passing  through  the  papyrus- 
marshes,  and  reaching  the  liuleh  Lake.  This  lake  is  four 
miles  long,  and  from  its  southern  extremity  to  the  north 
eud  of  tiic  Sea  of  Galilee  is  ten  and  a half  miles.  The 
second  lake  has  been  determined,  by  our  lino  of  levels,  as 
682  feet  below  the  Mediterranean ; thus  in  twenty-six  nnd 
a half  miles  there  is  n fall  of  1632  feet,  or  more  than  sixty 
feet  to  the  mile. 

“The  Sea  of  Galileo  is  twelve  and  ft  hnif  miles  long, 
nnd  thcuce  the  Jordan  flows  sixty-llvc  miles,  measuring 
in  a straight  line  (the  trends  make"  it  a good  deal  more)  to 
the  Dead  Son,  1282  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  The 
fall  In  this  distance  is,  however,  not  regular.  Above  the 
Jisr  MujAmi'n  it  is  over  forty  feet  to  the  mile.  From  the 
south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  DAniich  ford  is  a 
distance  of  forty-two  miles,  ntul  n full  of  ouly  460  feet. 
From  the  DAinich  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  el  'Aujeh  Is  thir- 
teen miles,  with  sixty  feet  fall,  nnd  thence  to  the  Dead 
Sea  is  ten  miles,  with  ninety  feet  of  fall. 

“It  will  he  seen  from  the  above  that  the  total  direct 
length  of  Jordan  Is  about  104  miles,  or  only  half  the  length 
of  the  Thornes : that  the  fall  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  over 
sixty  feet  to  tho  mile ; thence  to  the  DAinieh,  nt  first  forty 
feet,  afterwards  uot  quite  eleven  feet  per  mile;  front  the 
Dilmieb  to  the  ’Aitjcli  not  much  over  (our  nnd  n half  feet 
to  the  mile:  nnd  for  the  last  ten  miles,  about  nine  feet 
per  mile.  The  brenk  down  of  the  Immense  chasm  may 
thus  be  said  to  continence  immediately  north  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee. 

“The  valley  mny  be  divided  into  eight  sections.  First, 
the  portion  between  Bunias  and  the  Mulct),  where  it  is 
some  five  miles  broad,  with  steep  cliffs  some  2000  feet  high 
ou  either  side  nnd  a broad  marsh  between.  Secondly, 
from  the  liuleh  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  the  stream 
runs  close  to  the  eastern  hills,  and  about  four  miles  from 
the  base  of  those  oil  the  west,  which  rise  towards  tho 
high  Safed  mountains,  more  than  3B00feet  above  the  hike. 
Thirdly,  for  thirteen  miles  from  the  south  end  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  to  the  neighborhood  of  BeisAn,  the  Talley  Is 
only  one  nnd  a half  miles  broad  west  of  the  river,  nnd 
about  three  on  the  east,  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  plntenu  of 
Knuknb  el-Hnwn  on  the  west  reaching  an  altitude  of  1300 
feet  above  the  stream. 

“South  of  BeisAn  Is  the  fourth  district,  with  a plnlu 
west  of  Jordan,  twelve  miles  lottg  and  six  miles  broad, 
the  lino  of  hills  ou  the  east  being  straight,  and  the  foot 
of  the  mountnin  on  this  side  about  two  miles  from  the 
river.  lit  the  neighborhood  of  BeisAn  the  cross  section 
of  the  plain  shows  three  levels:  that  of  the  shelf  ou  which 
BeisAn  stands,  about  300  feet  below  sea-level ; that  of  tho 
GhAr  itself,  some  400  feet  lower,  reached  by  nn  almost  pre- 
cipitous descent;  nnd  that  of  the  Zor, dr  narrow  trench, 
from  half  to  n quarter  of  a mile  wide,  and  nbout  160  feet 
lower  still.  The  higher  shelf  extends  westward  to  the 
foot  of  Gllboa;  it  ales  away  on  the  south,  but  on  the 
north  it  gradunlly  rises  Into  the  plntenu  of  Knukab  and 
to  the  western  table-land  above  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  1800 
feet  above  Jordan. 

“After  leaving  the  BeisAn  plnin  the  river  passes  through 
a narrow  VHlley  twelve  miles  long  nud  two  to  three  miles 
wide,  with  a raised  table-laud  to  the  west,  having  n level 
averaging  abont  000  feet  above  the  sen.  The  BeisAn  plain 
is  full  of  springs  of  fresh  wnler.some  of  which  are  thermal, 
but  a large  current  of  salt  warm  water  flows  down  WAdy 
MAlch,  nt  the  north  extremity  of  this  fifth  district. 

“ Iu  the  sixth  district,  the  DAmieh  region,  the  valley 
ngnin  opens  to  n width  of  about  three  miles  on  the  west, 
nnd  five  ou  the  east  of  Jordan.  Tho  great  block  of  the 
Kuril  SQrtflbeh  here  stands  out  like  a bastion,  on  the 
west,  2400  feet  above  the  river.  Passing  this  mountain 
the  seveuth  district  is  entered— a broad  valley  extending 
from  near  FusAil  to  ’Osh  el-GhtlrAh,  north  of  Jericho.  In 
this  region  tho  GhAr  itself  Is  five  miles  broad  west  of  the 
river,  and  rather  more  on  the  east ; the  lower  trench,  or 
Zor,  is  nlso  wider  here,  and  more  distinctly  separated 
from  the  GhAr.  A curious  geographical  feature  of  this 
region  was  also  discovered  by  the  survey  party.  The 
great  affluents  of  the  FAr'ah  and  'Aujeh  do  not  flow 
straight  to  Jordan,  but  turn  south  nbout  a mile  west  of 
it,  and  each  runs,  for  about  six  miles,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  river;  thus  the  mouth  of  the  FAr’ah  Is  actually  to  be 
found  just  where  thnt  of  the  next  valley  is  shown  on  most 
maps.  This  carious  feature  was  not  discovered  even  by 
Captain  Warren,  ntul  nothing  more  surprised  me,  in  sur- 
veying the  district,  than  the  unsuspected  parallel  course 
of  the  streams.  The  whole  of  the  valley  in  the  seventh 
region  is  full  of  salt  springs  and  salt  marshes,  hut  the 
FAr'ah,  flowing  from  the  ASnon  springs,  is  a perennial 
stream  of  fresh  water. 

"The  eighth  and  last  district  is  that  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  which,  with  the  corresponding  basin  (Gh6r-es- 
SeisebAn)  enst  of  Jordan,  measures  over  eight  miles  north 
and  south,  and  more  than  fourteen  across,  with  Jordnu 
about  in  the  middle.  The  Zor  is  here  abont  a mile  wide, 
nud  some  200  feet  below  the  broad  plain  of  the  GhAr.” 

Jormungand,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  Mid- 
gard- snake,  the  daughter  of  Lokc  and  the  giantess 
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Angerbode,  also  the  sister  of  the  wolf  Fcnris  and  the 
blue  lie  la.  The  gods  threw  Jormungand  into  the 
ocean,  where  she  grew  so  as  to  encircle  the  earth. 
When  she  drinks,  there  is  low  tide;  when  she  gives 
hack  the  water  again,  it  is  high  tide.  Thus  she  will 
live  until  llagnarokr  (world's  end)  comes.  Thor  will 
then  slay  her  with  his  miulucr,  or  hammer,  but  will 
himself  be  drowned  in  the  poisonous  streams  issuing 
from  her  mouth. 

Jose  hkx-Ciiai.kfta  (sumamed  the  thinker),  a Jew- 
ish rabbi,  was  bom  at  Sepphoris,  in  1’alestine,  about  the 
year  80  A.L).  Involved  in  the  |>olitical  schemes  of 
rabbi  Akiba  (q.  v.),  he  was  obliged,  in  the  year  124,  to 
save  himself  from  the  Koinan  sword  by  tleeing  to  Asia 
Minor,  from  whence,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  in  130,  he  returned  to  Sepphoris,  and  died  as 
the  head  of  a school  in  that  place,  in  150.  Jose's  life  is 
said  to  have  been  an  edifying  example  of  moral  con- 
duct, diligence  in  acquiring  and  communicating  knowl- 
edge, and  an  amiable  modesty  and  humility.  “ I would 
rather,”  said  he,  “ be  a learner  in  a school  than  t>e  founder 
of  the  school.  I would  rather,  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
duty,  die  a bitter  death,  than  be  infamous  in  the  too 
well  beaten  way.  1 would  rather  overdo  my  duty  than 


fail  in  it.  I would  rather  collect  for  the  poor  than,  by 
distributing  among  them,  gain  consideration  for  myself. 
I would  rather  be  unjustly  blamed,  than  really  do  what 
is  wrung.”  Jose  is  the  author  of  a historical  work, 
which  has  been  preserved,  and  is  possessed  of  listing 
interest,  the  Seder  Olam  (q.  v.).  See  Hamburger,  Ileal- 
Encykl’p.  ii.  4!  *3  sq. ; Ilacher,  I he  Agada  der  Tamil  ten 
(Strasburg,  1881),  pp.  20,  87,  90.  1 10,  139,  207,  223,  242, 
240, 247,  284,  303, 337, 381, 422, 438 : Fllrst,  DibL  Jed.  ii, 
107  sq.  (U.  P.) 

Josenhaus,  Joiianxks,  a Protestant  theologian, 
for  some  time  inspector  of  the  Rosie  Missionary  Insti- 
tute, who  diet!  Dec.  25, 1884,  is  the  author  of.  Die  Ilerr- 
lichkeit  Jesu  Chritli  dee  Sohue * Got  tee  (Stuttgart,  1846) : 
— liildtr  a us  der  Mission ttrell  (Ilasle,  1858)  : — Atlas  der 
erangtlischeu  M issionsgesellschajl  cm  Basel  (2d  ed.  ibid. 
1859).  See  Zuchold,  DM.  TheoL  i,  628.  (B.  P.) 

Joseph  bkx -Joshua  hen-Meir  (sumamed  Ha- 
Sefardi,  i.  e.  “the  Spaniard”),  was  bom  in  1496  at 
Avignon,  whither  his  father  had  retired  on  leaving 
Spain.  He  is  the  author  of  a historical  work,  entitled 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
the  Ottoman  {Sovereigns,  in  two  parts,  the  first  from  the 
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creation  till  1520,  and  the  second  of  transactions  from 
that  time  till  1553  (Venice,  1554;  Amsterdam,  1733). 
Disinterested,  and  contemporary  with  those  events,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  historian.  This  work 
has  been  translated  in  part  into  Latin  by  Louis  Ferrand, 
Synopsis  tire  Conspectus  Libri  Hebraici , etc.  (Paris, 
1670).  An  English  translation  of  the  whole,  by  C.  H.  ( 
Bialloblotzkv,  has  made  this  interesting  work  accessible 
to  English  readers,  The  Chronicles  of  II.  Joseph  ben. 
Joshua  Meir , the  Sephardi  (Loiul.  1830,  2 vols.).  See 
Fttrst,  IHU.  Jud.  ii,  1 15 ; Etheridge,  Jntrod.  to  Jlebr.  Lit. 
p.453;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  of  Sjuiin  ami  Portugal , 
p,  451 ; Jost,  Gesckichte  des  Judenlhums,  iii,  124.  (B.  1\) 
Josephinism.  Under  this  term  we  generally  un- 
derstand those  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  were  intro- 
duced by  Joseph  II,  Orman  emperor  from  1780  to  1790. 
It  was  Joseph’s  object  to  form  a national  Austrian 
Church,  congruent  with  the  territory  of  the  state,  close- 
ly connected  with  the  strongly  centralized  secular 
government,  and  as  far  as  possible  independent  of  Home. 
As,  on  many  points  along  the  boundaries,  Austrian  do- 
minions ranged  under  the  authority  of  foreign  bishops, 
a new  circumscription  of  the  dioceses  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  carried  out  with  little  ceremony.  A new 
oath  of  subjection  to  the  temporal  ruler  was  demanded 
of  the  bishops.  All  imperial  decrees  were  sent  to  the 
bishops,  and  again  by  them  to  the  pastors,  who  had  to 
make  them  known  to  their  flocks  from  the  pulpit.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  papal  bulls  or  briefs  could  be  pub- 
lished in  the  country  without  an  imperial  “placet.” 
Connected  with  this  movement  was  the  education  of 
the  clergy.  The  theological  students  were  forbidden  to 
visit  the  “ Collegium  (lermanico-llungaricum  ” in  Rome, 
which  institute  was  replaced  by  the  “Collegium  Ger- 
manicum  ct  llungnricum  ” at  Pavia.  The  philological 
and  theological  schools  in  the  monasteries  were  closed, 
and  diocesan  seminaries  were  opened  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  imperial  committee.  For  the  dirine 
services  the  use  of  the  German  language  was  prescribed, 
and  the  Latin  was  abolished.  Pilgrimages  outside  of 
the  country  were  forbidden.  Rules  were  given  in  re- 
spect to  the  luxurious  ornamentation  of  the  churches, 
the  magnificent  processions,  the  brilliant  illuminations. 
A li  religious  orders  not  engaged  in  preaching,  teaching, 
or  nursing  the  sick,  were  dissolved.  Between  1770  and 
1786  the  number  of  monasteries  sank  from  2136  to  1425, 
and  that  of  monks  and  nuns  from  64,890  to  44,280.  On 
Oct.  13, 1781,  an  edict  of  religious  toleration  was  promul- 
gated, according  to  which  the  Evangelicals  of  the  Augs- 
burg and  Helvetic  confessions  obtained  a limited  free- 
dom of  worship.  Civil  disqualifications  arising  from 
denominational  differences  were  al>olishcd.  Even  the 
position  of  the  Jews  was  improved.  Previous  to  that 
edict  of  toleration,  on  May  4,  an  imperial  decree  had 
enacted  that  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  the 
“Professio  fklei  Tridentin®,"  usual  at  the  distribution 
of  dpgrees,  were  abrogated,  ami  that  the  bulls  “ In  c®na 
Domini”  and  “Unigcnitus”  were  to  be  torn  out  of  the 
books  of  the  liturgy.  The  lloman  curia  became,  of 
course,  greatly  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1782,  pope  Pius  VI  went  in  person  to  Vienna.  He 
was  politely  received  without  effecting  any  change,  and 
the  more  so  since  the  emperor  had  the  support  of  the 
most  influential  prelates  of  Austro-IIungaria.  Joseph, 
however,  ilied  Feb.  20, 1790,  and  bis  early  death  pre- 
venter! his  reforms  from  taking  root.  During  his  im- 
mediate successors  the  old  order  was  again  revived.  See 
his  biographies  by  Geissler  (Halle,  1783, 15  vols.);  Mcu- 
sel  (Leipsic,  1790);  Per/J  (Vienna,  cod.) ; Huber  (ibid. 
1792);  Ilcyne  (Leipsic,  1848, 3 vols.);  Kamshorn  (ibid. 
1861);  Meynert  (Vienna,  1862);  Riehl  nncl  Rciniihl, 
Kaiser  Josef  II  als  Reform.  a.vf  kirchlich.  Cebiete  (ibid. 
1881);  Frank,  Das  Toler anz- Patent  Kaiser  Josef's  II 
(ibid.  1882);  Schmidt,  Kaiser  Josef  II  (Berlin,  1875); 
Leistncr,  Kaiser  Josefs  II  unvergessliche  Gedanlen, 
A usspriiche  uml  Pestrebungen  (Vienna,  1878) ; Beer, 
Joseph  II  (in  the  Neuen  Plutarch,  Leipsic,  1842,  voL  ix) ; 


also  Ranke,  Die  deutschen  Jfachte  und  der  Fiirstenbtmd 


(Leipsic,  1871,  voL  i);  Plitt- Herzog,  Real  - Encyklop, 
s,v.;  Licbtenbergcr,  Kncyclop.  des  Sciences  Rdigieuses. 
a.  v.  Joseph  II.  (B.  P.) 


Josephites  is  the  name  of  a congregation  of  mis- 
sionary priests  of  St.  Joseph, organized  at  Lyons  in  1656, 
by  a certain  Cretenet,  a native  of  Champiittc,  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  a surgeon  by  profession,  who  consecrated 
himself  to  the  service  at  the  hospital  in  Lyons.  The 
first  object  of  these  priests  was  to  act  as  missionaries  in 
the  country,  and  then  to  engage  in  charitable  works  in 
the  different  colleges. 

There  exists  also  an  organi- 
zation of  females,  known  as 
“ Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,”  which 
was  instituted  by  the  bishop  of 
Puy  in  1650.  These  sisters, 
besides  doing  charitable  works, 
have  to  care  for  the  hospitals, 
govern  the  bouses  of  refuge, 
and  are  charged  with  the  in- 
struction of  orphans  and  little 
children  in  the  schools,  and 
with  visiting  the  sick.  Their 
vows  are  very  simple,  and  they 
can  always  be  relieved  from 
them  by  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  they  live.  Sec  Helyot, 

Hist,  des  Ordres  Monast.  viii, 

186  sq.;  Licbtcnberger,  Ency- 
cloj>.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  Sister  of  St.  Joseph, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Joseph's  Tomb  (Kabr  Yusef)  is  briefly  described 
in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey 
(ii,  194),  and  more  popularly  in  Lieut.  Conder's  Tent 
Work  (ii,  74)  as  follows : 

“About  six  hundred  yards  north  of  the  well  [nf  Jacob] 
Is  the  traditional  tomb  of  Joseph,  venerated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  every  religions  community  in  Palestine.  The 
building  stands  cast  of  the  road  from  Ralftin  to  ’Askar,  at 
the  end  of  a row  of  tine  tig-trees.  The  enclosure  is  square 
and  roofless,  the  walls  whitewashed  and  In  good  repair, 
for,  as  an  inscription  on  the  south  wall,  iu  English,  informs 
the  visitor,  St  was  rebuilt  by  consul  Rogers,  the  friend  of 
the  Samaritans,  in  ISOS ; it  is  about  tweuly-flve  feet  square, 
nnd  oil  the  north  is  another  building  of  equnl  size,  hot 
older  and  partly  ruinous,  surmounted  by  n little  dome. 
The  tomb  itself  resembles  most  of  the  Moslem  cenotaphs 
—a  long  bloek,  with  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof  having  a 
pointed  cross  section.  It  is  rudely  plastered,  nnd  some 
seven  feet  long  nnd  three  feet  high.  It  is  placed  askew, 
and  nearest  to  the  west  wall  of  the  court.  A stone  bench 
is  built  Into  the  cast  wall,  on  which  three  Jews  were  seat- 
ed nt  the  time  of  onr  second  visit,  book  In  hand,  swing- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  as  they  crooned  out  a nnsu! 
chant— a prayer,  no  doubt,  appropriate  to  the  place. 

“The  most  curious  point  to  notice  is,  however,  the  ex- 
istence of  two  short  pillars,  one  nt  the  head,  nnd  the  other 
nt  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  having  shallow  enp-shaped  hol- 
lows at  their  tops.  These  hollows  are  blackened  by  fire, 
for  the  Jews  have  the  custom  of  bunilng  sacrifices  on 
them,  small  articles,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  gold  lace,  or 
shawls,  being  consumed.  Whether  this  practice  is  also 
observed  by  the  Samaritans  is  doublfhl. 

“The  tomb  points  approximately  north  and  south,  thus 
being  nt  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  Moslem  tombs 
north  of  Mecca.  How  the  Mohammedans  explain  this 
disregard  of  orientnlloti  in  so  respected  a prophet  ns  ‘our 
Lord  Joseph,’  1 hate  never  heard ; perhaps  the  rule  is 
held  to  be  only  established  since  the  time  of  Mohammed. 
The  veneration  in  which  the  shrine  is  held  by  the  Mos- 
lem peasantry  is,  at  ail  eveuts,  not  diminished  by  this 
fast" 

Joshua's  Tomb.  Lieut.  Cornier  gives  the  local 
traditions  on  the  subject  as  follows  (Tent  Wort , i,  78) ; 

“The  * Holy  King  Joshua  ’ is  said  by  the  Samaritans  to 
have  been  buried  at  Kefr  Haris,  which  they  identify  with 
Timuath  Heres.  This  village  is  nine  miles  suutli  of  Nn- 
blfls.  , , , _ 

“The  Jewish  pilgrim,  rabbi  Jacob  of  Tarts,  visited  Ca- 
phar  Cheres — presumably  Kefr  hirit — in  A.D.  1W>,  nnd 
mentions  the  tombs  of  Joshua,  N&n,  and  Caleb.  The  S.i- 
mnritnus  also  hold  that  Caleb  wns  buried  with  Joshua, 
and  thus  we  have  the  curiouB  result  that  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans agree  as  to  the  site  of  these  tombs,  both  placing 
them  within  the  hounds  of  Samaria  The  crusading 
writers  point  to  the  same  site  for  Joshua's  tomb,  and  tho 
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place  is  marked  on  the  map  of  Marino  Sanuto  (A.D.  1322) 
in  the  relative  position  of  Kefr  Haris. 

“The  modern  village  has  three  sacred  places:  one  of 
Nchy  Nftn,  the  secoud  Neby  Lush's,  the  third  Neby  Kifl. 
In  the  flrst  two  wo  recognise  Nnn  and  Joshua;  Neby 
Kifl  was  a historic  character,  but  his  shrine  possibly  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  the  meditrval  tomb  of  Caleb. 

••  The  site  of  Joshua’s  tomb  seems  therefore  to  bo  pre- 
served by  an  indigenous  tradition  at  least  ns  authentic 
ns  that  of  Joseph's  tomb.  It  lias  been  supposed  tlint  Je- ! 
romo  indicates  a different  site,  but  n careful  reading  of 
his  nccouut  of  St.  Paula's  Jonrney  seems  to  show  thnl  he 
also  refers  to  the  tombs  at  Kefr  HAris." 

For  another  traditional  site  of  Joshua's  tomb  see 
Timnath-H  KRE8. 

Jotes,  in  Norse  mythology.  These  forms  of  Scan- 
dinavian deities  seem  to  have  a historic  background. 
They  were  probably  the  aborigines  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, who  were  driven  from  their  possessions  by  the 
companions  of  Odin ; hence  the  undying  enmity  be- 
tween the  Jotes  and  tbc  Asas.  Fable  makes  the  Jotes 
to  be  monstrous  giants  and  magicians,  living  in  dark 
caves  and  grottos.  They  and  the  Thusses  seem  to  have 
been  derived  from  one  family. 

Jouffroi  (I.nt.  Joffredus),  Jean  iik,  a French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Luxueil  (Franclie-Comte)  about  1412. 
lie  studied  at  Dol,  Cologne,  and  l’avia,  and  taught  . 
three  years  in  the  last-named  place,  lie  assisted  at  | 
the  Council  of  Ferrara  in  1438,  and  was  engaged  in  sev-  j 
oral  im|iortaut  religious  and  diplomatic  missions.  In 
1430  he  became  bishop  of  Arras,  and  in  14G1  cardinal,  . 
lie  died  Nov.  24, 1473.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Geni- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Jouffroy,  Francois  Gaspaud  iik,  a French  prel- 
ate, was  born  in  1723  at  the  castle  of  Gnnsans,  near  i 
I5esam;on.  lie  became  canon  of  St.  Claude,  then  bisli-  I 
op  of  Gap  in  1774,  and  of  Mans  in  1778.  Being  elected  i 
a deputy  of  the  states -general  in  1789,  be  protested 
against  the  decrees  of  the  assembly,  and  went  into  ex-  '■ 
ilc  in  1792.  He  was  received  by  the  chapter  of  Pader-  > 
born  (Westphalia),  and  given  a revenue  of  six  thousand  , 
two  hundred  florins.  He  died  there  in  1797.  Sec  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Gcntrale,  9.  v. 

Joulouka,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Antilles  na- 
tions, is  the  monstrous  spirit  whose  feathered  head  may 
be  seen  in  the  rainbow.  See  Juluka. 

Jouveuet,  Jkan,  nn  eminent  French  painter,  was 
horn  at  Rouen,  Aug.  21, 1G47.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  with  Nicholas  Poussin, 
and  at  twenty-seven  produced  his  celebrated  picture  of 
Christ  Curing  the  Paralytic,  in  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame.  Soon  after  lie  painted,  in  the  Hospital  of  the 
Invalides,  between  the  windows  of  the  dome,  The  Twelve 
A postles,  with  A ngels.  Ill  1GG5  he  was  admitted  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy,  and  painted  for  his  reception  the 
picture  of  Queen  Esther  before  Ahasuerus — one.  of  the 
linest  works  in  the  halls  of  the  Academy.  About  this 
time  he  executed  four  pictures  for  the  Church  of  St.  j 
Martin  aux  Champs,  representing  Alary  Magdalene  at 
the  Feet  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  House  of  Simon  the  Phar - | 
isee ; Christ  Driving  the  Money-changers  from  the  Tern-  i 
pie;  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  ; The  Raising  | 
of  Lazarus.  His  most  famous  work  is  the  Deposition  j 
from  the  Cross,  painted  for  the  Church  of  the  Capu-  I 
chins,  at  Paris,  where  lie  diet),  April  5, 1717.  Sec  Hoo- 
fer, iVoMr.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Jowett,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  a learned  English  clergy- 
man, was  horn  about  1750;  admitted  in  17G9  to  Trinity 
College;  in  1773  removed  to  Trinity  Hall,  where  lie 
became  assistant  tutor,  then  fellow  ami  principal  tutor, 
and  afterwards  regius  professor  of  the  civil  law,  which 
office  lie  retained  till  his  death,  Nov.  13, 1813.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  professorship  lie  held  the  living  of  Weth- 
ersfield, in  Essex.  Dr.  Jowett  was  n scholarly  man,  a 
humble  Christian,  and  a devoted  friend  of  the  Bible 
Society  and  kindred  associations.  See  (Lond.)  Ch>is- 
tian  Observer,  Dec.  1813,  p.  820. 


Jowett,  William,  a Church  of  England  divine, 
was  bom  in  1789.  He  graduated  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1810,  and  was  the  first  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  volunteered,  in  1813,  for  the 
foreign  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  His 
field  of  labor  was  in  the  countries  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  observations  were,  Christian  Re- 
searches in  the  Mediterranean  from  1815  to  1820,  and 
Christian  Researches  in  Syiia  and  the  Holy  Land  in 
1823  and  1824.  He  was  also  the  author  of,  Time  and 
Temper:  a Manual  of  Selections  from  Holy  Scripture, 
with  Thoughts  on  Education  (4th  ed.  1852) : — Helps  to 
Pastoral  Visitations  (2d  ed.  1848,3  parts).  From  1832 
to  1840  he  acted  os  clerical  secretary  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society;  for  many  years  held  the  Sunday 
evening  lectureship  of  St.  Mary’s,  Aldcrmanbiirv ; and 
in  1851  succeeded  the  Rev.  R.  Bickerstetli  as  St.  John's 
chaplain.  He  died  at  Clapham,  Surrey,  Feb.  20, 1855. 
Sec  liardwickc,  Annual  Biography,  185G,  p.  208. 

Joy  of  the  Law,  Festival  ok  the,  is  a name 
given  to  the  ninth  tiny  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
among  the  modern  Jews.  On  that  day  three  MSS.  of 
the  Pentateuch  arc  laid  upon  the  desk,  and  three  por- 
tions arc  read  by  three  different  persons,  one  portion 
from  each  MS.,  the  first  closing  with  the  end  of  Deute- 
ronomy. Another  immediately  begins  with  the  first 
of  Genesis,  to  indicate  that  man  should  l>c  continually 
employed  in  reading  and  studying  the  word  of  God. 

Joyce,  Thomas,  a Dominican,  proceeded  D.D.  in 
Oxford,  and,  living  there,  became  provincial  of  his  or- 
der both  in  England  and  Wales.  From  this  place,  with- 
out ever  having  any  other  preferment,  pojH!  Clement 
V created  him  cardinal  of  St.  Sabine— a contradiction, 
as  some  call  attention,  between  the  friar's  profession  ami 
practice.  He  had  six  brethren,  all  Dominicans,  and 
Fuller,  refusing  to  liken  them  to  the  seven  sons  of  Sceva 
(Acts  xix,  14),  all  exorcists,  terms  them  “a  week  of 
brethren,  whereof  this  rubricated  cardinal  was  the  do- 
minical letter.”  Thomas  flourished  in  1310,  and  was 
buried  in  his  convent  at  Oxford.  Sec  Fuller,  Worthies 
of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  12. 

Juanes,  Juan  Bautista,  an  eminent  Spanish  paint- 
er, was  horn  at  Valencia  in  1523.  and  studied  at  Home, 
hut  afterwards  settled  at  Valencia.  He  is  ranked  by 
the  Spanish  writers  as  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  glorious  age  of  |s>pc  Leo  X.  Pacheco  bestows 
upon  him  the  highest  encomiums,  and  Palomino  Ve- 
lasco does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  him  to  Morales,  or  even 
to  Raphael  himself.  Juanes  limited  himself  to  sub- 
jects of  sacred  history,  and  his  works  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  churches  and  convents  of  his  native  city. 
There  is  a fine  picture  by  him,  representing  The  Bap- 
tism of  Christ,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia.  There 
are  three  others,  representing  The  Xatirity;  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Inez;  The  Burial  of  a Monk.  Another 
fine  picture  is  a Dead  Christ,  in  the  Church  of  San  Pe- 
dro. He  died  in  1579.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Ilisl.  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Jubilation,  Gikt  ok,  n privilege  alleged  by  theur- 
gic  mysticism  to  he  granted  to  eminent  Romish  saints, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  in  their  last  moments  to 
sing  a triumphant  death-song. 

Jubin  (or  Qebuin),  Saint,  a French  prelate,  was 
the  son  of  Huguos  III,  count  of  Dijon.  Having  entered 
the  ministry,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  the  Church 
of  Langres.  In  1077  lie  attended  the  provincial  Coun- 
cil of  Lyons  at  Autun,  became  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and 
died  there,  April  18, 1082.  He  is  invoked  in  cases  of 
gout  and  the  stone,  with  which  he  had  himself  been  af- 
flicted during  his  life.  There  arc  extant  of  Jubin  six 
letters  treating  of  the  primacy  to  his  see,  printed  by 
Dcscordes,  Dorn  Liran,  Baluzo,  etc.  See  Hoefer,  Aour. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Judaso- Arabic  Version  ok  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  not  properly  n version,  hut  Arabic  in  Hebrew 
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character#.  As  early  as  1820  the  printing  of  an  edition 
of  the  Arabic  New  Test,  in  Hebrew  characters  was  sug- 
gested to  the  llritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Noth- 
ing, however,  was  done  for  the  many  thousand  Jews  in 
Egypt,  Tunis,  and  the  whole  north  of  Africa,  Yemen, 
Svria.  and  Mesopotamia  (to  whom  the  Arabic  is  ver-  i 
nacular,  but  who  seldom  read  or  write  except  in  He- 
brew characters),  until  1846,  when  the  Bombay  Auxili- 
arv  Bible  Society  commenced  for  their  use  an  edition 
of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  under  the  1 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay. . 
The  work  was  published  in  1847,  and  has  ever  since 
been  circulated.  (B.  P.) 

Judseo- German  Version  ok  the  Scriptures. 
Like  the  above,  this  is  the  Herman  New  Test,  in  rab- 
binical characters.  The  first  edition  of  this  testament 
was  printed  at  Cracow  in  1540;  the  work  was  executed 
by  John  Herzuge,  a converted  Jew,  on  the  basis  of  Lu- 
ther's version;  but  the  hook  of  Revelation  is  omitted,  j 
In  1820  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  1 
among  the  Jews  undertook  to  furnish  the  Herman  Jews 
with  copies  of  the  Herman  Scriptures  in  rabbinical  char- 
acters. The  society’s  first  edition  appeared  in  1820; 
the  Herman  text  was  from  Luther's  version,  published 
bv  Meyer  at  Frankfort  in  1819,  and  the  transcription 
into  rabbinical  characters  was  made  by  Mr.  Judah 
D’Allemand  of  London.  In  1859  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  published  the  Judiuo-Hcrman  Old 
Test.,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  R.  Kiinig,  and  in  1869  the 
l>ook  of  Psalms,  carefully  revised  by  Rev.  W.  Edwards 
of  Breslau,  was  printed  at  Vienna.  (B.  P.) 

Judaeo-PerBiau  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  ! 
This  is  the  Persian  New  Test,  in  Hebrew  characters, 
and  designed  for  the  Jews  in  Persia.  When,  in  1841, 
Dr.  Hiiberliu  applied  to  some  Christian  friends  for  aid 
in  imparting  the  Scriptures  to  the  Persian  Jews,  he  re- 
ceived in  reply  from  Herat  a copy  of  Martyn's  Per- 
sian New  Test.,  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Login.  Dr.  Hiiberliu  laid  the  version 
before  the  Calcutta  committee,  and  they  agreed  to  re- 
fer the  matter  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. ! 
The  latter  requested  the  Calcutta  Society  to  print  an  j 
edition  of  two  thousand  New  Tests,  in  this  form,  and  . 
arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  edition  printed  at  ^ 
Calcutta,  under  the  eye  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yates.  The  death  •, 
of  the  latter  rendered  this  plan  abortive,  and  after  the 
Bombay  Society  had  transmitted  to  London  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Judteo- Persian  gospels,  an  edition  of  one  , 
thousand  copies  was  completed  nt  London  in  1849,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bom- 
bay. These  are  all  the  printed  parts  extant.  (B.  P.) 

Judeeo-Poliah  Version  ok  the  Scriptures. 
See  Russia,  Versions  ok  (20). 

Judaeo-Spanish  Version  ok  the  Scriptures. 
The  Juiheo-Spanish  is  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Turkey, 
who  arc  descendants  of  the  Jews  formerly  settled  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  but  forcibly  ejected  from  Spain  in 
1492,  and  from  Portugal  in  1497,  by  the  merciless  man- 
date of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  As  to  the  versions  of 
the  Old  Test.,  compare  the  art.  Romanic  Versions. 
A translation  of  the  New  Test,  into  Judico-Spauish  was 
undertaken  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  rinkerton,  and,  in  1823,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lceves,  their  agent  in  Turkey,  undertook  the 
translation  which  was  printed  in  1829  at  Corfu.  It  was 
afterwards  revised,  and  reprinted  at  Athens  in  1844. 
In  1874  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  under- 
took a careful  revision  of  the  New  Test.,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Rev.  J.  Christie  of  the  Scottish  Mission- 
ary Society.  This  new  edition  was  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1877,  and  is  now  in  circulation.  The  Old 
Test,  in  Judaso-Spanish,  with  Hebrew  in  parallel  col- 
umns, has  also  been  published  by  the  American  Bible 
Society.  (B.  P.) 

Judd,  Bethel,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  minis- 


ter, was  born  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  in  the  spring  of  1776. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1797,  and  immedi- 
ately entered  iqxm  his  preparation  for  the  ministry; 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1798,  and  his  ministerial  life 
covered  sixty  years  of  activity.  At  different  periods  he 
was  engaged  in  the  dioceses  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Western  New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and 
Florida,  and  was  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  St.  John's 
College,  Anna|K>lis,  as  well  as  rector  of  the  Church  in 
that  city.  Among  the  missionary  stations  was  that  of 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.  During  fifteen  years  lie  was  rector 
of  St.  James’s  Church,  New  London,  Conn.,  a charge 
which  he  resigned  on  being  appointed  president  of  the 
Episcopal  Academy,  Cheshire,  lie  died  nt  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  April  8, 1858.  Ho  was  a ripe  scholar,  and  an 
earnest  and  effective  preacher.  See  A mer.  Qitar.  Church 
Rev.  1858,  p.  342. 

Judea.  SccJud.ea. 


Juel  was  the  most  noted  festival  of  the  Scandinavian 
worship,  which  was  celebrated  in  tlic  longest  night  as 
a new  year’s  celebration.  Sacrifices  and  vows  were 
made  to  the  gods  for  fruitfulness  for  the  coming  year. 
In  honor  of  the  god  Freir  a huge  boar  was  butchered, 
and  the  sacrifice,  called  the  Jula-pig  or  Juluhlot,  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  A golden  hoar  was 
brought  into  the  hall,  all  laid  their  hands  on  it  and 
made  the  most  binding  vows.  Then  four  weeks  of 
eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and  playing  followed.  The 
name  Yule  for  Christmas  is  thought  to  have  thus  orig- 
inated. 


Jug.  See  Joo.v. 


Juhles,  a name  given  to  aerial  spirits  or  daemons 
among  the  Laplanders,  from  whom  they  receive  a sort 
of  adoration,  though  no  statues  or  images  of  them  exist. 
Their  worship  is  conducted  under  particular  trees.  On 
Christmas-eve,  and  the  day  following,  they  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  Juhles.  On  this  occasion  they  rig- 
idly abstain  from  animal  food;  and  they  carefully  re- 
serve some  fragments  of  the  food  employed,  which  they 
suspend  in  a box  behind  the  house,  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  spirits. 

Juign6,  Antoine  F.i.i-Ionork  Li-Ion,  LecUrc  de,  n 
French  prelate  of  high  family,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1728.  He  studied  in  his  native  city,  became  bishop  of 
Chalons  in  1764,  and  during  the  French  revolution  took 
refuge  nt  Chamber}-,  afterwards  at  Constance,  and  final- 
ly at  Augsburg.  In  1802  he  returned  to  France,  but 
lived  privately  in  Paris  till  his  death,  March  19, 1811. 
He  left  some  ecclesiastical  works,  for  which  see  lloefcr, 
A ’out.  Biog.  Ginerale , s.  v. 

Julien,  Simon  (called  Julian  of  Parma),  an  emi- 
nent French  painter,  was  born  at  Toulon  in  1736.  stud- 
ied under  Bardou  at  Marseilles,  and  afterwards  visited 
Paris,  where  he  became  a pupil  of  Carlo  Vnnloo,  and 
gained  the  grand  prize  of  tho  Royal  Academy.  . He 
then  visited  Rome  with  the  royal  pension,  and  remained 
in  that  city  ten  years.  On  returning  to  Paris  he  soou 
gained  a reputation,  and  was  elected  nn  academician. 
Among  his  best  performances  is  an  altar-piece  for  the 
chapel  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  at  Conllans,  repre- 
senting St.  Anthony  in  a Trance.  He  died  nt  Paris, 
Feb.  23, 1800.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .1  lit, 
s.  v. ; Hoefcr,  Xouc.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Juluka,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Garibbeans,  is  a 
mighty  spirit,  living  on  fish,  doves,  and  other  animals. 
He  is  of  gigantic  size,  walks  over  land  and  sea,  and  his 
head  projects  far  above  the  clouds.  His  forehead  is 
decorated  by  a beautiful  bandage,  made  of  the  feathers 
of  the  colibri,  splendidly  colored ; this  he  shows  morn- 
ing and  evening.  It  is  the  rainbow.  '1  he  remainder 
of  the  body  remains  hid  in  the  clouds.  If  this  spirit 
docs  not  find  enough  to  cat  he  causes  sickness  among 
the  inhabitants.  See  Joulouka. 

Jumala,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Laplanders.  He 
was  represented  by  a wooden  idol  in  human  form,  scat- 
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cd  on  a sort  of  altar,  with  a crown  on  his  head  and  a 
bowl  in  his  lap,  into  which  the  devotees  throw  their 
voluntary  offerings. 

Jumnoutri,  a village  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Jumna,  which  is  considered  by  the  lliudfts  as  a spot  of 
remarkable  sanctity.  Pilgrimage  to  this  place  from 
the  low  countries  was  thought  to  impart  to  the  adven- 
turer virtues  almost  equal  to  deification. 

J ung,  Andreas,  a Protestant  professor  of  Strasburg, 
who  was  born  in  1793,  and  died  in  1863,  is. the  author 
of,  Geschichte  des  Reichstags  zu  Speyer  in  dem  Jahre 
1529  (Strasburg,  1830): — Geschichte  der  Reformation 
der  Kir  eke.  in  Slrassburg  (ibid,  eod.) : — Die  Ojjentlichen 
Bibliotheken  Strasshurg's  (1830,  1844).  Sec  Zuchold, 
BibL  TheoL  i,  034 ; Schmidt,  Discours  A cudemique  Pro- 
nonce  a la  Memoirs  dc  M.  A.  Jung  (1864);  Lichtenber- 
ger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Junge,  Christian  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  l>orn  at  Nuremberg,  Oct.  20, 1748. 
He  studied  at  Altdorf,  commenced  his  ministerial  ca- 
reer in  17C9,  was  in  1783  professor  of  theology  at  Jena, 
in  1793  pastor  at  his  native  city,  and  died  March  27, 
1814.  He  wrote,  I)t  Duratione  Panarum  Infernalium , 
etc.  (Altdorf,  1783)  : — Dc  Panarum  Divinarum  vi  Emen- 
datrice  (cod.).  Besides  a number  of  ascetical  works 
and  sermons,  he  also  published  the  third  edition  of  Db- 
dcrleiu’s  Summa  Institulionis  Theologi  Christian i (1793). 
Sec  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands , 8.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  G34 ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  23, 298 ; ii,  280.  (B.  P.) 

Junkheim,  Johann  Zacharias  Leonhard,  a 
Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Anspach, 
Sept.  8,  1729.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  was  in  1754 
vicar  nt  his  native  place,  and  two  years  later  pastor 
there.  In  1757  he  was  rector  of  the  gymnasium  in 
Anspach,  in  1764  court-preacher,  and  died  Aug.  17, 1790. 
lie  wrote,  De  A rgumento  pro  Religions  a Constantin 
Murtgrum  (Gottingen,  1751) : — Progr.  ad  1 Petr,  ir,  1,2 
(1762) : — De  Procidentia  Dirina  (eod.): — Decas  Quas- 
tionum  Sgnodeilium  (1783-90).  He  also  published  Ser- 
mons. Sec  During,  Die  gelehrtcn  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands, a.  v. ; Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  157 ; Wilier,  Ilandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  394, 444;  ii,  288.  (B.  P.) 

Juukin,  David  X.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Mercer,  I’a.,  Jan.  8, 1808.  He  graduated 
from  Jefferson  College  in  1831,  and  studied  two  years 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1835  he  was 
ordained  pastor  at  Greenwich,  N.  J. ; in  1841  became 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Lafayette  College;  in 
1848  pastor  of  the  F Street  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
in  1853  at  Holliilaysbnrg,  Pa.;  in  1860  chaplain  at 
Annapolis,  Bid.;  in  1866  pastor  of  the  North  Church, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  in  the  snme  year  at  Newcastle,  Pa. 
He  died  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Ya.,  April  22,  1880.  Dr. 
Junkin  was  an  eloquent  and  successful  preacher,  and  a 
ready  writer,  being  the  author  of  several  valuable  books, 
among  which  was  one  entitled  The  Oath  a Divine  Or- 
dinance, and  an  Element  of  the  Social  Constitution  (N.  Y. 
1845,  12mo).  See  AVw  York  Observer,  May  6,  1880; 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881 , p.  83.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Justi,  Leonhard  Johann  Kaw,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Mtlnchhausen,  Hesse, 
Dec.  5,  1753.  He  studied  at  Marburg  and  Gottingen, 
was  in  1771  deacon  at  Marburg,  and  commenced  his 


academical  career  in  1775.  In  1779  he  was  professor, 
and  succeeded  bis  brother  as  first  pastor  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth. He  died  May  12, 1800,  leaving,  Wcistngungsge- 
sang  Mosis  an  die  Israeliten,  Deut.  xxxii  (Gottingen, 
1774):  — De  Dileami  Afina  Loquente  ad  Dumb.  xxii 
(Marburg,  eod.) : — U tber  die  den  sEgyptem  von  den 
Israeliten  bei  ihrer  A breise  abgeforderten  Gerdthe,  Exod. 
r,  11, 12  (1777) : — Ueber  den  Genius  des  Sokrat es  (1779). 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  8.  v. ; 
Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  157 ; Winer,  ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
i,  23.  (B.  P.) 

Justicers,  Itinerant,  officers  appointed  by  Rich- 
ard I of  England  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
Jews  residents  within  the  kingdom.  They  were  in- 
structed to  protect  the  Hebrews  against  all  oppression, 
to  secure  them  in  their  interests  and  property,  to  decide 
all  controversies  between  them  and  the  Christians,  to 
keep  the  seal  of  their  corporation,  and  the  keys  of  their 
public  treasury. 

Justiniani,  AgOBtino,  a Dominican  and  bishop 
of  Ncbbio,  in  the  isle  of  Corsica,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in 
1470,  and  died  in  1536,  on  the  way  from  Genoa  to  Cor- 
sica. He  edited,  Philonis  Judtri  Queestiones  et  Respon- 
siones  super  Genesin : — R.  Mosis  sEgyptii  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium: — Porcheti  de  Sylvatieis  Victoria  contra  Impios 
Ilebraos : — Liber  Jobi  Veritati  Bebraiea  Rcstilutus, 
and  published  Psalterium  llebr.,  Grac^  A rab.  ft  Chnld. 
cum  Tribus  I.at.  Interpretationibus  et  Glossis  (Genoa, 
1516).  See  Jbcher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v. ; 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  36;  Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Justiniani,  Benedetto,  a Jesuit  papal  preacher 
at  Rome,  who  died  Dec.  19, 1622,  at  Toulouse,  professor  of 
theology,  wrote  Explanations  in  Omnes  Epistolas  Pauli 
(Lyons,  1612,2  vols.): — Explanations  in  Omnes  Episto- 
las Catholicas  (ibid.  1621):  — Apologia  pro  Libertate 
Ecclesiastica  ad  Gallo- Francos.  See  Jbcher,  Allge- 
vi riots  Gelehrten  - Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  253, 268.  (B.  P.) 

Justus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied 
Lniirentius  and  Mellitus  when  they  departed  from 
Rome,  in  C01,  to  join  the  mission  at  Canterbury.  He 
was  a Roman  by  birth ; was  also  first  bishop  of  the  see 
of  Rochester.  He  was  translated  to  Canterbury  in  624. 
The  great  event  of  his  short  occupancy  of  the  latter  see 
was  the  extension  of  the  Kentish  mission  to  Northum- 
bria. This  was  effected  by  the  marriage  of  Edwin,  the 
king  of  Northumbria,  with  Ethelburga,  the  sister  of 
Eadbald,  king  of  Kent.  Justus  consecrated  Paulinus, 
July  21. 625,  to  be  archbishop  of  York.  He  died  Nov. 
10, 627.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A rehbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, i,  100  sq. 

Juttah.  Its  modem  representative  Yutla  is  thus 
described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (iii,  310) : 

* “A  large  village  standing  on  a ridge.  It  Is  built  of 
stone,  but  some  of  tbe  inhabitants  live  In  tents.  The 
water  supply  is  from  cisterns.  On  the  south  there  are 
reck -cut  tombs,  and  rock  wine -presses  are  fouud  all 
around  the  village.  The  neighborhood  Is  extremely 
stony.  South  of  the  village  are  scattered  olives,  which 
are  conspicuous  objects ; on  the  west,  a little  lower,  under 
n cliff,  is  a smnll  olive-yard : to  the  south-west  a few  figs. 
The  Inhabitants  are  very  rich  in  flocks  ; the  village  owns, 
it  is  said,  17,000  sheep,  besides  goats,  cows,  camels,  horses, 
and  donkeys.  The  sheik  alone  has  260  sheep." 


K. 


Kabasilas.  See  Cahasii.as. 

Kabir  Panthis,  among  the  Ilindfls,  arc  the  fol- 
lowers of  Kabir,  whom  they  allege  to  have  been  the  in- 
carnate deity.  They  believe  that  he  lived  in  the  world 
three  hundred  years,  from  1149  to  1449  A.D.,  and  that 
as  a child  he  was  found  floating  on  a lotus  in  a lake  or 
pond  near  Benares.  He  is  also  claimed  by  tbe  Moslems 


as  a professor  of  their  faith.  The  Kabir  Panthis  being 
in  the  main  favorers  of  Vishnu,  they  are  included  among 
the  Vaishuara  sects,  although  they  worship  no  Hindu 
deity,  nor  do  they  practice  any  of  the  Hindi!  ceremonies. 
Those,  however,  who  have  retired  from  the  world,  and 
given  themselves  to  a life  of  seclusion,  abstain  from  all 
the  ordinary  practices  of  the  Hindfis, and  employ  them- 
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selves  chiefly  in  chanting  hymns  to  the  invisible  Kabir.  J 
They  believe  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  ' 
who  has  a body  formed  of  the  five  elements  of  matter, 
ami  a mind  endowed  with  the  three  Gunas  or  quali- 
ties of  being,  lie  is  free  from  the  defects  of  human 
nature,  and  can  assume  what  particular  shape  he  will; 
in  all  other  respects  he  does  not  differ  from  man,  and 
the  pure  man,  the  SAdh  of  the  Kabir  sect,  is  his  living 
resemblance,  and  after  death  is  his  associate  and  equal. 
Their  moral  code  is  brief,  but  judicious  in  the  main. 
Humanity  is  the  first  virtue,  and  the  shedding  of  blood, 
whether  of  tnan  or  animal,  is  regarded  as  a heinous 
crime:  because  life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  must  not  be 
violated  by  his  creatures.  Truth  is  another  great  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  and  ignorance  of  God  is  attributed  to 
falsehood.  Retirement  from  the  world  is  desirable,  as 
a check  upon  the  passions  and  desires.  The  last  point  in 
the  code  is  implicit  devotion,  in  word,  act,  and  thought, 
to  the  Guru  or  spiritual  guide.  This  sect  is  very  wide- 
ly diffused  throughout  India.  It  is  further  divided  into 
various  branches,  twelve  of  these  being  traced  up  to  the 
founder,  among  whom  a difference  of  opinion  as  well  as 
descent  prevails.  Of  the  establishments  of  this  sect,  the 
Kabir  Chaura,  at  Benares,  is  pre-eminent  in  dignity, 
and  is  a constant  resort  for  pilgrims.  Their  doctrines 
are  taught  in  a great  variety  of  works  in  different  dia- 
lects of  India;  but  the  great  authority  to  which  they 
arc  wont  to  refer  is  the  Vijek,  which,  however,  gives 
more  attention  to  the  defects  of  other  systems  than  to 
the  explanation  of  its  owu. 

Kabyle  Version  ok  the  ScntPTvnns.  The  Ka- 
byle  is  spoken  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  it  is  only  of 
late  that  a gospel  in  the  Kabyle  vernacular  has  been 
published.  From  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  1884  wc  learn  that,  in  order  to  secure 
as  accurate  a version  ns  possible,  Dr.  G.  Sauerwein  was 
sent  out  to  Algiers.  He  returned  with  a version  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  made  from  the  French,  by  an  Arab 
who  assisted  Perc  Olivier  with  his  Kabyle-French  dic- 
tionary. Dr.  Sauerwein  has  revised  that  gospel  from 
the  Greek,  and,  according  to  the  rcjwrt  for  1885,  it  was 
passing  through  the  press.  (B.  I’.) 

Kaddish  Ol3’v7i3),  in  Jewish  usage,  means  a pray- 
er said  by  a son  for  his  deceased  father  or  mother  dur- 
ing the  first  eleven  months  after  their  death.  This 
prayer  has  to  be  repented  morning  and  evening  at  the  i 
close  of  the  synagogue  service,  and  runs  thus,  “ May  ' 
his  great  name  be  exalted  and  sanctified  throughout  j 
the  world,  which  he  has  created  according  to  his  will. 
May  he  establish  his  kingdom  in  our  lifetime,  and  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  s<>oii,  and  in  a 
short  time,  and  say  ye  Amen,  Amen.  May  his  great 
name  be  blessed  and  glorified  for  ever  and  ever.  May 
his  hallowed  name  bo  praised,  glorified,  exalted,  magni- 
fied, honored,  and  most  excellently  adored ; blessed  is  he, 
far  exceeding  all  blessings,  hymns,  praises,  and  beati- 
tudes that  arc  repeated  throughout  the  world,  and  say 
ye  Amen.  May  our  prayer  be  accepted  with  mercy 
and  kindness.  May  the  prayers  and  supplications  of 
the  whole  house  of  Israel  be  accepted  in  the  presence 
of  their  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  and  say  ye  Amen. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and 
forevermore.  May  the  fulness  of  peace  from  heaven, 
with  life,  be  granted  unto  us,  and  all  Israel,  and  say  vc 
Amen.  My  help  is  from  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth.  May  ho  who  maketh  peace  in  his  high 
heavens  bestow  peace  upon  us,  and  on  all  Israel,  and 
say  ye  Amen.” 

Besides  this  Kaddish,  there  is  also  one  used  by 
the  rabbins  after  having  delivered  a lecture  or  com- 
pleted their  study.  This  is  called  the  “Kaddish  of  the 
Rabbins,”  and  rtius  thus,  “Unto  Israel,  their  rabbins, 
their  disciples,  and  all  their  successors,  who  diligently 
study  the  law,  who  are  in  this  and  every  other  place; 
may  there  be  unto  them,  and  to  you,  abundant  peace, 
grace,  favor,  mercy,  long  life,  enlarged  maintenance,  and 


redemption,  from  the  presence  of  the  laird  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  say  ye  Amen.  May  the  fulness  of  peace,” 
etc.  Sec  Hamburger,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  1\) 

Kadesh-barnea.  The  search  fur  this  interesting 
locality,  and  the  controversy  concerning  its  site,  still 
continue.  The  most  recent  and  enterprising  explorer 
is  II.  Clay  Trumbull,  I).D.,  editor  of  the  Sunday-School 
Times,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  and  magnificent 
work  on  the  subject  ( Kadesh-Iiarnea , its  Importance 
and  Probable  Site,  etc.,  New  York,  1884,  8vo).  After 
great  pains,  while  on  a trip  through  the  Shun  tic  desert, 
lie  succeeded  in  reaching  ’.4»n  Kudext,  which,  in  his 
map  of  the  region,  accompanying  his  volume,  he  locales 
fifty-five  miles  west  by  north  of  IVtra,  and  seventy-five 
north-east  of  the  castle  of  Nukl.  His  description  of  the 
spot  is  as  follows  (p.  272) : 

“ Jt  was  a marvellous  sight ! Out  from  the  barren  and 
desnlnte  stretch  of  the  burning  desert-waste,  wc  had  come 
with  magical  suddenness  into  an  oasis  or  verdure  mid 
beauty,  uulookcd  for  anil  hardly  conceivable  in  such  a rc- 

f'ion.  A eur|ict  of  grass  covered  the  ground.  Fig-trees, 
adcu  with  frnlt  nearly  ripe  enough  for  eating,  were  along 
the  shelter  of  the  southern  hillside.  Shrubs  and  Dowers 
showed  themselves  in  variety  and  profusion.  Running 
water  gurgled  under  the  waving  grass.  Wc  hud  seen 
nothing  like  it  since  leaving  Wady  Fclrftn;  nor  was  it 
equalled  in  loveliness  of  scene  by  any  single  bit  of  land- 
sca|>c,  of  like  extent,  even  there. 

"Standing  out  from  the  earth-covered  llmestoue  hills 
at  the  north-eastern  sweep  of  this  picturesque  recess  was 
to  be  seen  the  * large  single  mass,  or  a small  bill,  of  solid 
rock,'  which  Rowlunds  looked  at  as  the  cliff  (*Wo)  smitten 
by  Moses,  to  cause  it  to  ‘give  forth  his  water,'  when  its 
flowing  stream  had  been  exhausted.  From  underneath 
this  ragged  spur  of  the  north-easterly  mountain  range  is- 
sued the  now  abundant  stream. 

"A  circular  wall,  stoned  up  from  the  bottom  with  time- 
worn limestone  blocks,  was  the  Drat  receptacle  of  the 
water.  A marble  watering-trough  was  near  this  well- 
better  finished  than  the  troughs  at  Beersheba,  but  of  like 
primitive  workmanship. ' The  mouth  of  this  well  was 
only  about  three  feet  across  It,  and  the  water  came  to 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  top.  A little  distance 
westerly  from  this  well,  and  down  the  slope,  was  a sccoud 
well,  stoned  up  much  like  the  first,  but  of  greater  diame- 
ter; and  here  again  was  a marble  watering-trough.  A 
basin  or  pool  of  water,  larger  than  either  of  the  wells, 
but  not  stoned  up  like  them,  was  seemingly  the  principal 
watorlng-plnce.  It  wns  a short  distance  south-westerly 
from  the  second  well,  nnd  it  looked  as  if  it  and  the  two 
wells  might  be  supplied  from  the  same  subterranean 
source— the  springs  under  the  rock.  Around  the  margin 
of  the  pool,  as  also  around  the  stoned  walls,  camel  aud 
goat  dung— as  if  of  flocks  and  herds  for  centuries — wns 
trodden  down  nnd  commingled  with  the  limestoue  dust 
so  ns  to  form  a solid  plaster-bed.  Another  and  yet  larger 
pool,  lower  down  the  slope,  wns  supplied  with  water  by 
a stream  which  rippled  aud  cascaded  along  its  narrow 
l>cd  from  the  upper  pool : and  yet  beyond  this,  westward, 
the  water  gurgled  away  under  the  grass  as  we  had  met  it 
when  coming  in.  nnd  Dually  lost  itself  in  the  parching 
wady,  from  which  this  oasis  opened.  Tho  water  itsclr 
was  remnrknbly  pure  nnd  sweet : unequalled  by  any  we 
had  found  nfter  leaving  the  Nile." 

Meanwhile  the  late  indefatigable  Rev.  F.  IV.  Holland, 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  hail  at  length  success- 
fully achieved  a visit  to  the  same  s|>ot,  and  an  account 
of  it  from  his  field-book  is  given  in  the  Quarterly  State- 
ment of  the  “I’nl.  Explor.  Fund”  for  Jan.  188-1.  The 
accompanying  sketch  map  of  his  route  places  ’Ain  Ka- 
dcis  at  about  the  same  distance  ns  above  from  I’ctra 
nnd  Nukl  respectively,  and  gives  it  an  elevation  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  nnd  cightv-fivc  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  place  is  thus  described  (p.  9) 

“There  are  three  springs,  two  on  the  hill-side,  and  one 
in  the  bed  of  the  wady;  from  the  lower  spring  on  the  hill- 
side a good  stream  of  water  flows  for  about  one  hundred 
yards  down  the  wady,  forming  pools  at  which  the  goats 
are  watered;  the  camels  go  to  the  spring.  The  upper 
spring  on  the  hillside  is  a poor  one  now ; it  is  built  round 
with  large  rough  stones  to  a depth  of  live  feet,  and  there 
is  a rude  stone  trough  here  nnd  at  the  lowest  spring.  The 
three  springs  nrc  not  more  than  forty  yards  apart.  The 
wady,  which  is  stony  throughout,  has  a bed,  below  the 
springs,  nearly  fifteen  feet  deep,  between  stony  jor/t.  As 
one  ascends,  the  mountains  become  lower  nnd  less  steep; 
there  is  much  pasturage  on  them;  the  lower  strata  nre 
chalk  with  flints;  the  upper,  hard  limestone  (nnmmu- 
lltlcf) ; large  masses  have  fallen  down  nnd  lie  In  the  val- 
ley. There  are  a few  fig-trees  nnd  a bed  of  coarse  grass. 
About  fifty  yards  higher  up  tho  wady  than  ’Ain  Kadeis 
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there  is  a deeper  well  with  fonr  old  waterin';  - places ; 
there  are  also  traces  of  others  near.” 

Both  these  explorers  strongly  identify  the  site  with 
Kadesh-barnea,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  adopted 
by  a large  number  of  Biblical  scholars.  The  name  ami 
character  of  the  place  have  certainly  been  established 
as  coincident,  but  still  the  position  is  unsatisfactory. 
’Ain  Kadeis  is  nearly  midway  between  the  Arahah  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  after  all  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Trumbull  and  others,  this  seems  too  far  west  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  Scriptural  account,  particularly  the 
journeys  of  the  Israelites.  Especially  is  the  attempt 
to  remove  the  well-established  position  of  Mount  Hor 
to  some  locality  west  of  the  Arabah,  for  the  puqiosc  of 
accommodating  this  identification  (as  Dr.  Trumbull 
does  not  hesitate  to  do)  too  herculean  an  undertaking. 
That  the  comparatively  late  name,  “ Idumica,”  may 
have  been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  region  imme- 
diately south  of  Palestine,  we  may  very  well  concede, 
without  admitting  that  the  older  designation  of”  Edom” 
ever  ]>asscd  the  Arabah,  which  is  the  natural  and  still- 
existing  boundary.  The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Trumbull  to 
the  contrary,  however  ingenious  and  learned,  seems  too 
much  like  a piece  of  s|>ecial  pleading  for  a foregone  and 
favorite  theory,  and  parts  of  it  are  clearly  defective, 
especially  as  to  the  conquering  march  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
xv,  19,  where  “from  Kadesh-barnea  even  unto  Gaza,” 
evidently  marks  the  eastern  and  the  western  limits  re- 
spectively), the  alleged  contradiction  between  the  re- 
fusal of  a passage  by  Edom  to  the  Israelites,  and  their 
burial  of  Aaron  on  the  traditional  Mount  Ilor  (for  they 
did  not  thereby  acquire  any  title  or  cross  the  territory), 
and  the  imaginary  “Wall  Hoad.”  See  Sucre.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  more  thorough  exploration 
of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Sinaitic  desert  will  yet 
bring  to  light  oilier  oases  of  a similar  character,  and 
among  them  one  still  bearing  the  not  uncommon  name 
of  Kadcsh,  or  (>erhaps  some  trace  of  the  distinctive  term 
Bamea.  Lieut.  Cornier  expresses  a similar  conviction 
(Quar.  Statement  of  the  “Pal.  Explor.  Fund,”  Jan.  1885, 
p.  21  sq.). 

Kadr,  At,  the  title  of  the  ninety-seventh  chapter 
of  the  Koran,  which  contains  an  account  of  God’s  send- 
ing down  the  Koran  from  heaven  to  Mohammed.  It 
represents  God  as  saying,  “The  night  A1  Kadr  is  better 
than  a thousand  mouths.”  Which  night  this  is  has 
not  been  definitely'  ascertained. 

Kadroma,  in  Thibetanian  mythology,  was  a god- 
dess who,  changed  into  an  ape,  married  the  god  Ccnresi, 
iikewiso  an  ape,  ami  by  him  became  the  mother  of  the 
.•ntire  population  of  Thibet. 

Kaffir  Version  or  tiik  Sciuptcres.  The  Kaffir 
is  spoken  by  the  Kaffres  (q.  v.),  and  was  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ik  Boyce,  a Wesleyan  mission- 
ary, who,  in  connection  with  the  Revs.  Wm.  Shaw  and 
W.  J.  Shrewsbury,  commenced  in  1830  a translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  was  completed  in  the  course  of 
four  years.  This  translation,  however,  formed  but  the 


basis  of  that  eventually  published,  and  it  was  not  till 
1811  that,  after  a very  careful  revision,  the  New  Test, 
was  published.  A vigorous  revision  was  again  under- 
taken, and  in  1845  the  revised  New  Test,  was  published, 
which  was  used  by  all  the  missionaries  laboring  among 
the  KafTre  tribes.  A new  and  again  carefully  revised 
edition  of  the  New  Test,  was  completed  in  1854  at  the 
Mount  Coke  Wesleyan  mission  press,  and  in  1859  the 
entire  Old  Test.,  after  a careful  revision,  was  completed 
at  press.  In  1865  the  committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  announced  that  the  revised  Kaffir 
Bible,  which  hail  been  slowly  progressing  for  some  time 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Apple- 
yard,  was  completed  and  ready  for  circulation.  The 
features  of  this  revised  editiou  were,  that  “very  labori- 
ous efforts  have  been  made  to  render  the  work  an  ac- 
curate and  faithful  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts;  and  the  proficiency  of  Mr.  Appleyard  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Kaffir  language,  combined  with  great 
critical  care,  afford  every  reasonable  guarantee  that  this 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  prove  correct,  intel- 
ligible, and  idiomatic,  and  in  all  respects  admirably 
adapted  to  the  people  among  whom  it  will  now  circu- 
late. Its  apjicarance,  after  long  and  earnest  expecta- 
tion, will  be  hailed  with  |>eculiar  satisfaction  bv  all 
missionaries  laboring  where  the  Kaffir  language  is 
spoken.”  In  1869  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  again  announced  that  the  translation  of 
this  Bible  was  about  to  undergo  revision:  “A  board  of 
revisers,  which  consists  of  representatives  of  the  various 
churches  in  Sout-h  Africa,  has  been  formed,  and  its  la- 
bors already  commenced.  The  difficulty  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  is  to  make  the  translation  idiomatic 
without  sacrificing  the  exact  sense  of  the  sacred  orig- 
inal.” In  1874  the  four  gospels  were  announced  as 
completed,  and  one  of  them  was  printed  as  a specimen, 
in  order  to  elicit  further  criticisms,  if  needful,  before  the 
text  is  finally  settled.  In  1874  the  board  of  revisers 
lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  helpers,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Appleyard,  shortly  after  the  revision  of  the  New  Test, 
was  completed,  which  was  issued  together  with  the  un- 
rovised  Old  Test,  in  1878.  The  revision  of  the  Old 
Test,  is  still  in  progress;  from  July  8,  1874,  to  Jan.  22, 
1882,  the  Old  Test,  was  revised  up  to  Jeremiah  xxvL 
Sec  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  426  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Kager,  Johann  Matthias,  an  eminent  German 
painter,  was  bom  at  Muuich  in  1566,  and  went  to  Italy 
while  young,  where  lie  spent  several  years  studying  the 
best  works  of  the  great  mastcrsi  He  died  at  Augsburg 
in  1634.  His  works  are  chiefly  in  the  churches  and 
public  edifices  of  Munich.  He  etched  a few  plates  from 
his  own  designs,  among  which  arc  the  following:  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  ; The  Baptism  of  Christ  by 
St.John;  The  Holy  Family;  St.  Francis  Surrounded 
by  the  Monks  of  his  Order;  The  Yiryiu  and  Child  in 
the  Clouds.  See  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Gin* rale , s.  v, ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v. 

K a guru  Version  of  the  Script  curs.  The 
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Kaguru  is  a dialect  spoken  by  a tribe  of  East  Equato- 
rial Africa,  and  in  this  vernacular  the  gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
.Jonah,  were  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  1884,  the  translation  having  been  made  by 
missionary  Last.  (B.  P.) 

Kahana  bak-Tachi-ifa,  a Jewish  writer,  was  born 
at  Pum-Nahara  about  880,  was  in  897  rector  at  the 
college  of  Puinbaditha,  in  Babylon,  and  died  in  413. 
Kahana  is  the  author  of  an  hagadic  work,  entitled 
Pesikta  de  Rab  Kahana  (S:n3  Xrip'OE),  com- 
prising a cycle  of  lessons  both  from  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Prophets,  for  nil  the  festivals  ami  principal  Sabbaths 
of  the  year,  and  embodying  the  traditional  explanation 
of  these  portions  of  Scripture.  This  midrash  was  for  a 
long  time  only  known  from  citations  found  in  the  Jalkut 
and  Aruch.  In  the  year  1868,  however,  S.  Bub6r  pub- 
lished, at  Lvck,  an  edition  of  the  Pesikta  according  to 
n MS.  which  had  been  found  at  Zcfatli,  and  copied  in 
Egypt,  with  critical  annotations,  emendations,  etc.,  and 
an  elaborate  introduction.  Sec  Zunz,  G otlesdienstliche 
Yortriige  der  Juden , p.  183-220,  239-251 ; Fllrst,  liibl . 
Jud.  ii,  159  »q. ; Geiger,  Jiidische  Zeitschrifl , 1809, 
p.  187-195;  Theodor,  Zur  Composition  der  ogudischen 
Jlomilien,  in  Frankel-Griitz’s  Moiuitsschrifl,  1879,  p.  97- 
113,  104-175,  271-278,  337-339,  455-457,  Griitz,  Gcsch. 
d.  Juden,  iv,  495  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Kahler,  Ludwig  August,  n Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  wns  bom  March  0,  1775,  at  Sommer- 
feld,  Prussia.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was 
appointed  in  1798  preacher  at  Cunig,  near  Guben,  in 
1809  deacon  and  in  1812  archdeacon  at  Cotbus,  in  1819 
member  of  consistory,  preacher,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Konigsberg,  where  he  died  in  1850.  a doctor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  published,  Christliche  Sittenlehre  (Konigsberg, 
1833):  — Beilruge  zu  den  Versuchen  neuerer  Zeit,  den 
Katholicismus  zu  idealisiren  (ibid.  1828): — -.Supematu- 
ralismus  und  Rutionalismus  in  ihrem  gemeinschufllichen 
U rsprunge,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1818)  —Ueber  Schwdrmerei, 
Begcisterung,  scheinbare  und  wah  re  Grasse  (Konigsberg, 
1820) : — Predigten  iiber  den  alleinseligmachenden  Glauben 
an  den  Sohn  Goltes  (ibid.  1820) : — Pie  christliche  Ixhre 
nuch  der  heiligen  Sehrift  (2d  ed.  183G): — Wissenschaf- 
licher  A briss  der  chrisflichen  Sittenlehre  (ibid.  1835, 1836). 
See  Zuchold,  Pill.  Theol.  i,  638 ; Winer,  llandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  302, 315, 340,  308, 371, 385 ; ii,  22,  20, 48, 76, 
157,  177,  197,  200,  234, 301 ; Dr.  Ludwig  A . Kahler,  Mit- 
theUungen  iiber  sein  I.cben  und  seine  Schrijleu,  r on  S.  A. 
KiUder  (Kbnigsl>erg,  1850).  (B.  P.) 

Kahler,  Wigaud,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, nephew  of  Johannes  Kahler  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at 
Wolmar,  llcssc-Cassel,  March  27, 1699.  He  studied  at 
Kinteln,  where  he  also  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer, and  where  lie  died,  Nov.  14,  1747,  professor  of 
theology,  having  taken  two  years  previous  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology  at  Gottingen.  lie  wrote,  lie  Yens 
el  Fictis  Textus  Sacri  Trajectionibus : — De  Methodo 
Sludti  Theologici : — De  cnroKapaioititf  rf/c  KTtoiwtj  ad 
Rom.  riii,  19: — De  Innocentia  Dei  circa  Lapsum  Pri- 
morum  Parentum.  See  Moser,  Isxikon  ietztlebender 
Gottesgelehrten ; Neubaucr,  Nachricht  von  jelztlebenden 
Gottesgrlehrten ; Jocher,  Al/gemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Kaiomorts,  in  Persian  mythology,  as  represented 
in  the  Zend-Avesta,  i3  the  first  man,  who  proceeded  out 
of  the  right  hip  of  the  bull  Abudad  after  Ahriman  had 
the  same  killed.  He  was  both  a man  and  a woman,  the 
object  of  worship  by  the  angels.  Thus  Ahriman’s  plan 
to  destroy  the  generation  which  was  to  populate  the 
earth  did  not  succeed.  lie  therefore  sent  a Dew,  Astu- 
jad,  besides  a thousand  other  genii  of  the  infernal 
region,  to  battle  against  him.  Kaiomorts  withstood 
thirty  years  beforo  he  succumbed.  The  liquids  flowing 
from  his  body  fructified  the  earth.  The  seed  grew  into 
an  immense  tree,  which,  instead  of  fruit,  bore  ten  human 
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' pairs,  one  of  which,  Meshia  and  Meshianc,  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  race.  They,  too,  were  seduced 
by  Ahriman,  and  live  sinful  and  condemned,  suffering 
the  punishment  of  their  sin  unto  the  resurrection. 

Kaiser,  Gottlieb  Philipp  Christian,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Hof,  May  7, 
1781.  In  1801  lie  was  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  place,  in  1809  deacon  at  Munch  berg,  in  1814  at 
Erlangen,  in  1810  professor  of  theology  there,  and  died 
in  1843,  member  of  consistory  and  doctor  of  theology, 
lie  wrote,  De  Apologelicis  Erang.  Joannit  Consiliis 
(Erlangen,  1821-25) : — Grundriss  cines  Systems  der  ncu- 
test.  llermeneutik  (ibid.  1817): — De  Mosaicis  Symbolis 
el  Geniis (ibid.  1827): — Commenlarius  in  Priora  Geneseos 
Capita  (1830): — Literargeschichte  tier  melanchthonischen 
Original- A usgabe  der  augsburgischen  Confession  (Nu- 
remberg, eod.): — Lingua;  A ranuticac  Usus  in  Nor.  Te- 
stam.  etc.  (1831 ) : — Die  biblisehe  Theologie  otter  Jutluis- 
mus  und  Christianismus  (Erlangen,  1814,  1821,  2 vols.) : 

— Collectivum  der  daridischen  Ktinige  in  Jerusalem 
(1823) : — Das  flohelied  ein  Collecticgesang  auf  Seruba- 
bel  (1825): — Erl&uterung  der  Junf  PsalnAucher  (1827) : 

— Ueber  die  Ursjirache,  etc.  (1810).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  87, 107,  139,  200,  2.3,  215,  245,  293, 
301,329,340;  ii,  20.31,00,99, 172;  Ftlist,  liibl.  Jud.  ii, 
102;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  040;  Dicstcl,  Gcsch.  ties  A lien 
Testaments,  p.  668  sq.,  697, 713  sq.,  747, 755.  (B.  P.) 

Kaiser,  Nikolaus,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Nov.  8,  1734.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg and  Erlangen,  was  in  1763  rector  at  Bcdwitz,  and 
died  March  14,  1800.  He  published,  De  I.uthero  In- 
! terprete  (Hof,  1768):  — De  Joannis  IJussii  Marty rio 
(ibid.  1769):  — De  Infausta  Muhammedis  Secta,  etc. 

: (1771): — De  Meritis  Lutheri  in  J/ymiunliam  (1772): — 
| De  Yolo  Paulino  2 Cor.  xiii,  13  (1774): — Inhalt  der 
augsburgischen  Confession  (1783).  See  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theoligen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Kala  Maha,  the  male  form  of  the  Hindi)  god 
Siva,  in  his  character  of  Time,  the  great  destroyer  of 
all  things. 

Kalands-Brothers.  See  Ca  lex  da  rum  Fkathks. 

Kalastrl  Linga,  in  Hindi)  mythology',  is  one  of 
j the  commonest  representations  of  Siva.  A pious  In- 
dian had  noticed  that  the  right  eye  of  the  god  wept. 
Immediately  he  took  out  his  right  eye  and  put  it  iuto 


the  idoL  Soon  after  the  left  eye  began  to  run,  and  the 
friend  of  the  god  sacrificed  his  left  eye,  and,  as  lie  was 
blind,  he  made  use  of  his  foot  to  find  the  spot  where 
this  eye  was  to  be  put  in. 

Kalendar.  Sec  Abdajl. 
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Kale  wa,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  first ' 
g<«ls  of  the  fur  north,  reigning  long  before  the  Asas,  a 
mighty  giant,  ami  father  of  the  hunter  liiisi,  an  evil 
god,  whose  frightful  habitation  is  a place  of  damnation. 

Kali-age.  See  Kavtuga. 

Kalika  Purana,  one  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hindus,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a recital  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  worshipping  and  appeasing  the  goddess 
Kali  (q.  v.).  See  Puuaxas. 

Kalinak,  in  IlindA  mythology,  is  a monstrous 
thousand-headed  snake.  Vishnu  sought  to  capture  it,  ! 
riding  on  his  giant  bird,  Gamdha.  When  the  serpent 
saw  him  coming  it  hid  in  the  river  Jumna,  whose  wa- 
ter it  poisoned.  When  Vishnu,  in  his  ninth  Avatar, 
was  still  a boy,  be  decided  to  deliver  the  world  from 
this  reptile  and  its  offspring.  The  reptile  encircled  him 
with  a thousand  fangs,  but  the  god  walked  on  its  heads 
and  crushed  them  all  but  one.  lie  then  sent  it  to  the 
infernal  regions,  where  its  poisou  is  used  to  torture  the 
damned. 

Kalisch,  Marcus  M.,  a Jewish  writer  and  com- 
mentator, was  l>om  at  Treptow,  Prussia,  May  16, 1828. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1848.  In  the  same  year  he 
left  his  native  country  on  account  of  political  disturb- 
ances. and  went  to  Kngland,  where  he  took  up  a per- 
manent residence.  He  became  secretary  to  chief  rabbi 
Adler,  at  Ix>ndou.  Here  he  published  his  Historical 
and  Critical  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Lee  it-  . 
icus  (1855-72,4  vole.) : — Uebrttc  Grammar  (1863. 1865, 
2 parts): — Hible.  Studies : I.  The  Prophecies  of  Balaam ; 
or,  The  Hebreic  and  the  Heathen  (1877);  II.  The  Iiook 
of  Jonah  (1878).  Kalisch  died  Aug.  23, 1885.  (Ik  I*.) 

Kalki  (or  Kalkin,  also  called  Kalighil,  the  tenth 
Aealar , or  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  which  is  yet  future, 
and  in  which  he  will  appear  at  the  close  of  the  Kali- 
vuga  (q.  vj),  “ when  the  practices  taught  by  the  Vedas 
and  the  institutes  of  the  law  shall  have  ceased."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Vishnu  - Purana,  he  will  then  be  born 
“in  the  family  of  I'ishnuyasas  (i.  c.  possessing  the  1 
glory  of  Vishnu),  an  eminent  Brahmin  of  Sambhala  , 
village,  endowed  w ith  the  eight  superhuman  faculties,  j 
lie  will  then  destroy  all  the  barl>ariaus  and  thieves,  ' 
and  all  whose  minds  are  devoted  to  iniquity.”  The  , 
expectation  of  the  Hindi!,  in  reference  to  the  deliver- 
ance from  present  evils  by  Vishnu,  is  remarkably  sim- 
ilar to  the  Hebrew  expectation  of  the  coming  Messiah. 

Kalmuck  Mythology  is  nearly  related  to  that 
of  Thibet,  the  latter  extending  through  India,  China, 
Cashmere,  Tartarv,  and  far  north.  But  this  mythology 
has  been  greatly  altered  and  modified  by  climatic,  so- 
cial, and  other  circumstances.  According  to  the  fables 
of  the  Zongarinu  Kalmucks  and  Tartars,  the  earth  was 
originally  covered  with  water.  A great  wind -storm 
arose,  causing  such  a commotion  of  the  waters  that 
from  the  ensuing  chaos  eighty  mountains  sprung  up, 
half  of  which  formed  a great  range.  Seven  gods  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  visit  the  earth,  and  several  of 
them  satisfied  their  hunger.  The  earth  then  contained 
honey,  and  not  knowing  its  origin,  two  of  the  deities 
ate  of  the  honey,  and  so  lost  the  privilege  of  returning 
with  the  other  five.  They  then  populated  the  earth. 
There  are  a thousand  deities,  who  reign  alternately.  | 
Six  have  finished  their  reign ; the  seventh,  Shak  Ju-  ; 
meni,  rules  at  present.  Maidiri  (the  prophet),  will  fol-  j 
low-.  But  before  he  logins,  the  world  will  come  to  an 
end,  the  destroyer  will  come,  surrounded  by  seven  suns, 
which  will  set  fire  to  the  world.  A rain-storm,  follow- 
ing, will  put  out  the  fire,  and  Maidiri  will  go  to  heaven 
to  take  possession  of  his  throne.  Then  the  earth  will  ‘ 
be  entirely  depopulated,  all  men  having  gone  to  para- 
dise, and  the  inhabitants  of  hell  will  come  up  to  inhabit 
it.  Their  spirits  take  possession  of  other  animals,  from  ; 
the  lowest  insect  upwards,  and  thus  the  transmigration  [ 
will  continue,  until  the  worst  spirit  of  bell  shall  have  : 


become  human,  and  worthy  of  paradise.  To  reach  that 
happy  place  is  usually  only*  possible  at  the  end  of  each 
world  period,  but  those  men  who  have  led  a holy  life 
reach  the  gates  of  paradise  at  death. 

Kalmuckian  Version.  By  war  of  supplement 

to  the  article  Russia,  Versions  of,  21,  we  will  add 
that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  pub- 
lished, in  1884,  the  four  ges|*ela,  in  the  translation  of 
professor  Pozdnejeff,  who  is  also  preparing  the  remain- 
der of  the  New  Test.  (Ik  P.) 

Kalthoff,  Johann  Paul,  a Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian. who  died  at  MQuster  in  1839,  is  the  author  of. 
Jus  Matrimonii  Veterum  Judorum  (Bonn,  1829) : — 
G rammatik  der  llebr.  Spraehe  ( Rat  isbon,  1 837) : — Hand- 
inch  der  Heir.  A Uerthiimer  (M  Duster,  1839).  See  Zu- 
chold,  HiU.  TheoL  i,  G43 ; Fttrst,  BiU.  Jud.  ii,  167  sq. ; 
Winer,  IJandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  143.  (B.  P.) 

Kalybe.  See  Chapel. 

Kama,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  the  Indian  god  of 
love;  verbally  the  word  means  “desire.”  He  is  the 
son  of  heaven  and  disappointment,  and  Ls  also  called 
the  heart  - entering,  bodiless,  restless  god,  surnames 
which  are  all  very  significant.  Tenderness  (Retti)  is 
his  wife,  and  Vassant  (blooming-time)  his  companion, 
who  continually  fills  hisquiver  with  buds  as  arrow-points. 
His  favorite  residence  is  at  Agra,  for  there  the  women 
arc  the  most  beautiful  of  all  portions  of  India.  Kama 


has  a risible  form,  but  because  he  disturbed  Hara,  the 
ruler  of  creation,  in  his  practices,  the  latter  burned  him 
to  ashes  by  one  look,  and  since  then  he  Is  called  bodi- 
less. He  is  represented  riding  on  a parrot.  His  bow 
is  made  of  sugar-cane.  His  arrow-points  are  the  rosy- 
red  blooming  buds  of  the  amra-tree.  The  gods  sought 
to  induce  Siva  to  a new  marriage,  and  therefore  turned 
to  the  god  of  love,  under  whose  influence  Siva  soon 
married. 

Kamdeva.  in  Hind  A mythology,  is  the  divine  cow 
that  can  fulfil  all  desires,  produced  while  the  Amrita 
was  in  process  of  preparation,  by  turning  the  mountain 
Mandar  into  the  sea  of  milk.  She  was  presented  by 
Indra  to  the  Brahmin  Jamadagai,  who  was  therefore 
supernatural,  wealthy,  and  honored  everywhere-  An 
evil-minded  king,  Shawkawser,  ruler  of  Ayadbya,  came 
to  him  with  his  whole  train  of  followers,  and  enter- 
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tainment  was  given  with  the  aid  of  the  cow.  Then  he 
demanded  the  cow,  which  was  refused,  whereupon  the 
evil  king  made  war  on  the  Ilrahmin ; bat  the  cow  slew 
all  his  arm v,  and  ascended  again  to  heaven.  The  king 
sought  revenge  by  killing  the  wise  Ilrahmin;  there- 
upon  the  cow  hurried  to  the  sou  of  the  murdered  Brah- 
min, Para  mi  Hama,  and  called  him  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  fattier ; the  cow  so  assisted  him  that  the  evil 
king  was  slain. 

Kamiaimo,  a garment  of  ceremony  among  the 
Japanese,  worn  on  festival  and  other  solemn  occasions. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  a short  cloak  without  sleeves, 
called  katageno,  and  a short  petticoat,  called  rakama, 
fastened  about  the  waist  by  a band. 

KMtnpfer,  Petek  Christian,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  13, 1702,  He  stud- 
ied at  Rostock,  was  in  1736  professor  of  metaphysics 
there,  in  1739  deacon,  and 
took  his  degree  as  doctor  of 
divinity  in  1749.  lie  died 
May  13, 1755.  His  writings 
are,  De  Vsu  Terminorum 
Ecclesiaslitvrum  (Rostock, 

1730): — De  Litteris  Atqne 
Pu  net  is  in  Script  urn  Veteris 
Testaments  U (braids  (ibid. 

1734): — De  Orit/ine  Aique, 

Indole  rov  Keri  et  Chetibh 
(ibid.  1739) : — De  Litteris , 

Vocalibus  el  A ccetHibus  in 
Scriptura  V.  T.  Iltbraicis 
(ibid.  1742) : — Modus  Pra- 
dicationis  Paulina  per  Exe- 
gesiu  Diets  1 Cor.ii,  4 Sislens 
(ibid.  1749).  See  During, 

Die  gelehrteu  Theologen 
DeutschUmds,  s.  v.  (R  P.) 

Kampfschulte, Franz 
W ti.HKi.M,  a Roman  Catb- 
olic  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  Nov.  12, 1831,  at 

Wicked e,  in  Westphalia.  He  studied  at  Paderbom, 
Munster,  and  Berlin,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy in  1859,  and  commenced  his  academical  career 
in  Bonn,  where  he  was  also  made  professor  in  1861. 
He  died  Dec.  8,  1872,  a member  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church.  He  published,  De  Georgia  Wicelio  (Paderbom, 
1856): — Die  C nicer  sit  at  Erfurt  in  ihrem  VerhdUniss 
zur  Reformation  (Treves,  1858-60, 2 vols.) : — De  Joanne 
Croto  Rubiano  (Bonn,  1862)  :—Zur  Gesehichte  des  Mit- 
ie loiters  (ibid.  1864)  -.—Johann  Calvin,  seine  Kirche  und 
sein  Stoat  in  Genf  (Leipsic,  1869,  vol.  i).  See  Zuchold, 
DM.  TheoU  i,  6-14 ; Literarischer  Ilandweiser  fur  das 
katholische  Deutschland , 1871,  col.  Ill  sq.;  1878,  coL 
171  sq.  (RP.) 

Kamyn-Murunu  ( desire  for  death),  modes  of  sui- 
cide formerly  prescribed  in  the  Hindfi  Shastras  (q.  v.}. 
The  commonest  mode  is  drowning  in  the  Ganges,  but 
sometimes  tbe  suicide  submits  to  being  buried  alive. 
There  was  formerly  an  instrument  kept  by  which  n per- 
son could  decapitate  himself.  It  consisted  of  a sharp, 
crescent-shaped  knife,  with  a chain  and  stirrup  to  each 
horn.  The  devotee  placed  the  sharp  edge  on  the  hack 
of  his  neck,  and  his  feet  in  the  stirrups,  then  gave  a 
violent  jerk  with  his  legs,  and  his  head  was  instantly 
severed  from  his  body. 

Kanah  of  Ashkr.  The  modem  village  Korns, 
which  has  usually  been  identified  with  this  site,  lies 
•even  and  a quarter  miles  south-east  of  Tyre;  but  this 
is  too  far  south  for  the  requirements  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count (Josh,  xix,  28).  The  antiquities  in  the  vicinity, 
including  the  remarkable  figures  on  the  rocks,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (i,  64).  A more  probable  position  is  that  of 
'Ain  Kanah,  ‘'twenty  miles  farther  north,  on  the  edge 
of  tbe  hills,  ten  miles  inland,  but  in  sight  of  Sidon” 
XJI.-Rit 


(Tristram,  Bible  Places,  p.  293 ; where,  however,  the  au- 
thor confounds  tbe  description  of  this  with  that  of  tbe 
foregoing;  see  his  Land  of  Israel,  p.  68).  It  lies  be- 
yond tbe  limits  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

Kancheliyaa,  a Hindu  sect,  not  uncommon  in  the 
south  of  India,  whose  worship  is  that  of  Sakti,  the  jier- 
Bonificd  energy  of  the  divine  nature  in  action.  They 
insist  upon  a community  of  women,  and  are  far  gone  in 
bestiality. 

Kaudele,  in  the  mythology  of  tbe  Finlanders,  is 
a musical  instrument,  like  a zither;  the  magicians  use 
it  in  all  their  magical  cures  and  conjurations. 

Kanon,  in  Japanese  mythology,  was  the  son  of 
Amida.  According  to  Picard  ( Ceremonies  et  Coutumes 
Religieuses,  vii),  this  god  is  half  fish,  half  man,  or  he 
crawls  out  of  the  throat  of  a proportionally  large  fish. 
Tbe  form,  almost  entirely  female,  is  clothed  in  a light 


Figure  of  Kanon. 

garment,  the  neck  decorated  with  pearls,  and  the  head 
with  flowers.  It  has  four  hands,  two  of  which  are  lift- 
ed up,  and  two  are  down.  The  latter  carry  a sceptre 
and  a flower,  the  uplifted  right  hand  is  closed  to  a fist, 
the  left  carries  a ring.  Before  this  figure  there  lies  a 
large,  open  sea-shell,  out  of  which  a man  projects  in  tbe 
position  of  worship.  This  idol  stands  in  the  temple  of 
the  god  at  Osaka,  where  it  is  worshipped  as  a fish  or 
sea  deity ; also  as  creator  of  sun  and  moon. 

Kanthai  iyid  Bajusshiak,  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Kamtcbatkians.  Our  figure  represents  both  idols 
of  the  north  Asiatic  nations,  especially  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Kamtchatka,  just  as  they  stand  in  the  sacred 


Figures  of  Kautliai  and  Bajusshiak. 
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comer  of  the  common  hut  where  the  man  keeps  his 
weapons.  They  grant  success  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  therefore  the  latter  is  represented  half  fish-formed. 
They  had  no  separate  cultus,  nor  temples,  nor  priests. 

Kapalika,  a sect  of  llindfis,  who  formerly  sacri- 
ficed human  victims  to  Kali  and  other  hideous  monster 
gods.  The  devotee  of  this  sect  is  thus  described, 44  His 
body  is  smeared  with  ashes  from  a funeral  pile,  around 
his  neck  hangs  a string  of  human  skulls,  his  forehead 
is  streaked  with  a black  line,  his  hair  is  woven  into  the 
matted  braid,  his  loins  arc  clothed  with  a tiger's  skin,  a 
hollow  skull  is  iu  his  left  hand  for  a cup,  and  in  his 
right  he  carries  a bell,  which  he  rings  incessantly,  ex- 
claiming aloud,  IIo!  Sambhu  Bhairara — Ho!  lord  of 
Kali L” 

Kapf£  Sixt  Carl,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Gfiglingen,  Wttrtcmberg,  Oct.  22, 
1805.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  where  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  William  Hofacker.  After  fill- 
ing the  positions  of  vicar  at  Tuttlingen,  teacher  at 
Ilofwyl,  and  repetent  at  Tubingen,  he  became,  in  1833. 
pastor  of  the  colony  of  pietists  at  Kormhal.  In  1843 
he  was  dean  at  Mllnsingen,  and  in  1847  at  licrrenberg. 
In  1850  he  was  made  general  superintendent  ami  mem- 
ber of  the  superior  consistory,  and  in  1852  he  became 
the  greatly  beloved  and  influential  pastor  of  the  “Stifts- 
kirche,”  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  preached  twenty-seven 
years.  He  died  Sept.  1, 1879.  KapfT  was  the  most  per- 
fect representative  of  the  type  of  piety  prevailing  in 
WUrtemberg  in  the  last  generation;  as  a preacher  he 
was  not  eloquent,  but  his  earnest  manner  won  the  heart. 
His  influence  as  pastor  was  very  great,  and  yet  he 
found  time  to  write.  He  published,  Prediyien  uber  die 
alien  Ecangelien  des  Kirchcnjahrts  (3d  ed.  1875)  : — Prt- 
digten  tibtr  die  alien  Episteln  (Gth  ed.  1880): — Commu- 
nionbuch  (19th  ed.  coil.),  etc.  See  Uurk,  in  Plitt- 
Herzog,  Ileal  - Encyklop. ; Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des 
Sciences  Ilrligieuses,  s.  v.;  Carl  KapfT,  Ixbcutbild  ton 
Sixt  Carl  Kapff  (Stuttgart,  1881);  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol. 
i,  645  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Kapp,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Dec.  12,  1739.  lie  studied  at  Leipsic 
and  Erlangen,  was  in  1765  teacher  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Hof,  in  1774  doctor  of  philosophy,  in  1777  court- 
preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Bayreuth.  In 
1801  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  died  Aug.  18, 
1817,  leaving,  Epistola  super  IHctis  Biblicis  Quibiisdam 
Mori  Tcstanicnti  (Hof,  1767): — Paralipomena  de  Magi*. 
Slatth.  ii,  1 sq.  (1771 ):  — Progr.  Periculum  Versionis 
Psalmi  Secundi  cum  Breribus  Scholiis  (1781): — Precis 
Paraphrnslica  Erplicatio  Matth.  r,  83-42  (1783).  etc. 
See  Doting,  Die  ytlehrlen  Theologcn  I )tu  Itch  lands,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Kapp,  Johann  Erhard,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  w as  bom  March  23,  1696.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic,  was  in  1720  doctor  of  philosophy,  in  1727  pro- 
fessor, and  died  March  7,  1756.  He  published,  De 
Xonnullis  Indulycntiarum  Qutestoribus  (Leipsic,  1720); — 
De  Chrysosthomi  ad  Casa  renin  Monachum  Epistola , etc. 
(ibid.  1723) : — SachUse  ciniger  grosslentheils  noch  unye- 
druckten  Urkundm.  etc.  (4  parts,  1727-33):  — I/istoria 
Cuncilii  I.utrranentis,  etc.  (1731),  etc.  See  Doting,  Die 
yelehrlcn  Theologcn  Deutschland*,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  8,  634,  740, 750.  (B.  P.) 

Kapp,  Johann  Georg,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Nov.  8, 1737.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
Leipsic,  and  Erlangen.  Iu  1761  he  was  preacher,  and 
in  1781  subdeacon  at  Bayreuth,  and  died  Oct.  11.1814. 
He  published,  Canfusio  Romanensium  circa  Potestatem 
Papa  (Erlangen,  1758): — De  Mentis  Philippi  Melanch- 
thonis  (1794).  See  During,  Die  gelt  Ur  ten  Theologcn 
Deutschland*,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Kara,  Josefh  bcn-Simeon,  a Jewish  writer  of  the 
11th  century,  is  the  author  of  mim  wl-'E,  or  glosses 
on  Kashi's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch ; in  the  same 


manner  he  wrote  on  the  Prophets,  Job,  Ezra,  and  Cbron. 
icles,  and  the  five  Megilloth.  A collection  of  glosses 
from  Kara’s  commentaries  is  given  in  C’i -72  ‘*733 
(Breslau,  1847) ; the  commentary  on  Hosea  was  pub- 
lished from  a BIS.  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
at  Breslau  in  1861.  See  Zunz,  G ottesdienstl ick e Yor- 
traye  der  Judcn,  p.  301,  398;  Zur  Getchiehle  und  Lite- 
ratur,  p. 68-70;  Geiger,  Beitrage  :ur  jiidischcn  I.iteratur - 
yeschichte  (Breslau,  1847),  p.  17-29;  FUrst,  BilA.Jud.  ii, 
169  sq.;  De’  Kossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ.  transL), 
p.  157  sq.  (a  P.) 

Karaite -Tartar  (or  Crimean  Tartar)  Ver- 
' sion  of  the  ScRtFTLKES.  The  Karaite-Tartar  is 
i vernacular  among  the  Karaite  Jews  of  the  Crimea. 
As  to  this  division  among  the  Jews,  see  Karaites. 
They  have  long  been  in  possession  of  a Tartar  version 
of  the  Old  Test.  When  and  by  whom  it  was  made  is 
unknow  n.  When  Dr.  Pinkerton  w as  travelling  in  the 
Crimea  he  purchased  a complete  copy  of  this  version. 
The  two  books  of  Chronicles  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
inserted  in  this  version,  but  it  comprises  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Test.  The  translation  is  such,  that  although 
the  words  are  mostly  of  Tartar  origin,  yet  it  would  not 
be  intelligible  to  any  Tartar  nation.  The  words  arc 
ranged  in  exact  order  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  style, 
construction,  grammatical  observances,  and  idioms  are 
all  conformable  to  the  Shemitic  type.  This  version  is, 
in  fact,  so  truly  llebrne  in  its  character,  that  to  the 
Turks  and  Tartars  it  is  a sealed  book.  See  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  p.  350. 

In  point  of  practical  utility  it  is  deficient,  and  for  this 
reason  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  only  pub- 
lished a small  edition  of  the  book  of  Genesis  in  1819,  at 
the  mission  press  of  Astrakhan.  A subsequent  edition 
| of  the  entire  Old  Test,  was  published  by  the  Jews  of 
' South  Kussia.  The  imperial  library  at  St.  Petersburg 
is  now  in  possession  of  some  codices  which  were  lately 
| procured,  and  are  described  by  Strack  in  the  Catalog 
der  Iltbr.  Bibclhandschriften  der  kaiserlichen  bffent  lichen 
Bibliothek  in  St.  Petersburg  (Leipsic,  1875),  p.  167  sq., 
which  he  conjointly  published  with  A.  Harkavy.  On 
page  169  we  find  the  first  three  verse*  of  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  of  which  we  subjoin  the  first,  together  with 
the  Hebrew : 

„ t jinx-:  vbx  mrr'  “cr'i  ncs-bx  rrv 

Hebrew.  < , 

I “‘.CX5  15123 

Karaite  -I*-1  ‘ir'~  'n!<  ^ 

' ( ttrn  -ix  ■'r  vibrtoi 

' It  mbst  be  observed  that  the  first  word  does  not  belong 
to  the  translation,  but  it  is  the  first  word  of  the  Hebrew 
: text,  w hich  is  always  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
verse.  Dr.  II.  Dalton,  in  his  Das  Gebet  dtt  Berm  in 
den  Sprachen  Husslands  (St.  Petersburg,  1870),  gives  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Karaite-Tartar  which  was  prepared 
by  the  late  A.  Firkowitsch  (q.  v.).  (B.  P.) 

Kara  Lingis,  a sect  of  Ilindtl  ascetics,  found  only 
, occasionally  among  the  most  ignorant  portions  of  the 
\ community.  They  wander  about  in  a nude  state,  and 
| profess  to  worship  Siva. 

KarasB  (or  Turklah-Tartar)  Version  of  the 

! Scriitvkes.  The  version  generally  denominated  the 
Karass  is  so  called  because  a town  of  that  name,  on  the 
! border*  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  was  the  place  of  its  publica- 
! tion.  It  has  also  been  improperly  termed  the  Xoyay 
version,  on  account  of  its  having  been  found  intelligible 
to  the  Nogais,  a tribe  of  Tartars  dwelling  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kouban  and  Kouma,  in  the  steppes  to  the  north- 
ward of  Blount  Caucasus.  A more  correct  designation 
for  this  version  is  that  of  Turkish-Tartar,  because  it 
consists  principally  of  words  that  belong  in  common  to 
the  Turks  and  Tartars.  It  exhibits  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage in  a comparatively  pure  state,  and  corresponds 
in  style  and  language  with  such  books  as  are  circulated 
. among  the  Tartars  in  the  south  of  Kussia,  and  is  there- 
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fore  intelligible  to  all  the  different  Tartar  hordes  scat- 
tered through  that  extensive  region. 

The  first  version  of  the  Scriptures  written  in  this 
plain,  unadorned  Turkish  style  was  that  published  at 
Oxford  in  1660.  The  translation  was  made  by  William 
Seaman,  formerly  chaplain  to  an  English  ambassador  at 
the  Porte.  This  version,  not  being  free  from  faults, 
was  used  by  Mr.  Brunton,  Scottish  missionary  at  Ha- 
rass, as  the  basis  for  a new  translation,  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted  on  account  of  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language.  In  1807  he  published  the  gospel  of 
Matthew.  He  completed  the  translation  of  the  New 
Test.,  and  died  while  it  was  carried  through  the  press. 
After  his  death  the  sheets  were  corrected  by  Mr.  Fra- 
zer, and  the  edition  was  completed  in  1813.  In  1815 
another  edition  of  this  translation  was  published,  with 
a few  emendations  and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Dick- 
son, one  of  the  Scottish  missionaries,  who  also  under- 
took a translation  of  the  Old  Test,  about  the  same  time. 
The  Psalms  were  completed  and  published  at  Astra- 
khan in  1815,  and  a second  edition  in  1818.  The  Pen- 
tateuch was  published  in  1878.  Other  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  were  translated,  but  not  printed.  From  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society 
for  1883,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Salcman  is  examining  the 
text  of  the  New  Test,  with  a view  to  a new  edition,  the 
previous  edition  having  been  exhausted.  From  the  re- 
port of  1884  we  learn  that  the  revision  of  the  New  Test, 
having  been  completed,  the  Bible  Society’s  committee 
have  decided  to  print  a new  edition,  and  that  the  re- 
viser is  now  engaged  in  examining  certain  MS.  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  Test.,  handed  over  by  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland  to  the  British  Society.  See 
Bible  of  Every  Ixind,  p.  347.  (B.  P.) 

Kardoso.  See  Cardoso. 

Karelian  Version.  Sec  Russia,  Versions  or. 

Karen  Version  or  the  Scriptures.  Karen  is 
a language  spoken  by  the  Karcens,  Karenes,  or  Careiaus, 
a wild  and  simple  people  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the 
Burmese  territories,  and  of  the  British  provinces  of  Te- 
nasserim ; they  are  also  found  in  the  western  portions 
of  Siam,  and  northward  among  the  Shyans.  See  Bi- 
ble o f Every  Land,  p.  15. 

Till  a comparatively  recent  period,  however,  Karen, 
which  is  remarkably  harmonious  and  well  adapted  for 
poetry,  was  totally  unknown  to  Europeans.  About  1835, 
the  missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  Wade  and  Mason,  acquired  the  language,  anil 
for  the  first  time  reduced  it  to  writing,  by  employing 
the  Burmese  alphabet,  with  a few  additional  characters 
to  express  the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  language.  These 
two  missionaries  translated  the  entire  New  Test,  into 
Karen,  which  was  printed,  in  1843, at  Tavoy.by  the  aid 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Besides 
the  translation  into  the  Karen,  translations  into  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  prevalent  among  the  Karens  were  made. 
The  Karen  has  four  principal  dialects,  the  Bghai,  Sgau, 
Pwo,  and  Mopgha.  Iuto  the  latter  dialect  nothing  has 
as  yet  been  translated.  As  for  the  others,  there  exist 
in  the 

Bghai-Karen,  parts  of  the  Bible  published  since  1859, 
and  at  present  there  are  published  Genesis,  and  twenty 
chapters  of  Exodus,  I’solms,  St.  James  and  St.  John’s 
epistles. 

Pu-o-Karen,  Psalms,  Daniel,  and  Jonah  since  1861, 
added  to  which  was  Isaiah. 

Sgau-Karen,  the  Pentateuch  since  1864. 

The  Karen  language  has  been  treated  by  Wade,  in 
Grammar  of  (he  Karen  Language  (1861),  (B.  P.) 

Karma,  a term  used  by  the  Buddhists  to  denote 
action,  both  meritorious  and  otherwise.  When  a hu- 
man being  dies,  his  Karma  is  transferred  to  some  other 
being,  regulating  all  the  circumstances  of  his  existence. 

Karma-visaya,  one  of  the  four  things  which,  ac- 
cording to  Buddhists,  cannot  be  understood  by  one  who 
is  not  of  their  number.  Karma-visaya  denotes  how  it 


is  that  effects  arc  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Karma  (q.  v.)  The  other  three  things  which  only  a 
Buddhist  can  understand  are,  (1)  Jrdhi-tisaya , how  it 
was  that  Buddha  could  go,  in  the  snapping  of  a finger, 
from  the  world  of  men  to  the  Brahmu-lokas ; (2)  Ldka- 
visaya,  the  size  of  the  universe,  or  how  it  was  first 
brought  into  existence;  (3)  Buddha-visoya,  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  Buddha. 

Karrer,  Philip  Jacou,  a Protestant  minister  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Memmingen,  Oct.  20, 1762.  In 
1818  he  was  called  as  dcau  and  preacher  to  Kompten, 
Bavaria,  and  died  in  1834.  He  is  the  author  of,  Stun- 
den  der  Andacht  (Kempten,  1825)  -.—Nachrichten  von 
den  protestantischen  Pfarrortem  im  Konigreich  Baicm 
(ibid.  1825,  1826)  : — Eeste  und  Gebrduche  in  tier  katho- 
lischen  und protettantischen  Kirche  (Erlangen,  1829): — 
Dae  gtdtulerle  und  ungeiinderte  augsburgische  Gltatbens- 
bekenn/niss  (Kempten,  1830)  :—Neues  vollstdndig-richtig- 
biblisches  Spruchregister  (ibid.  1833).  See  Zuchold, 
BilA.  Theol.  i,  647 ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Li(.  i, 
785,  ii,  254,304,317.  (B.  I».) 

Karsten,  Hermann  Rudolph  A.,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  member  of  consistory  and  doctor 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  was  born  at  Rostock,  May 
20, 1801.  In  1825  he  was  ordained  as  assistant  preach- 
er, and  in  1828  was  appointed  second  preacher  of  St. 
Mary’s*  at  his  native  place.  In  1848  he  was  called  as 
pastor  to  Dobberan,  at  the  same  time  being  appointed 
superintendent  of  his  diocese.  Two  years  later  he  was 
called  as  pastor  priraarius  to  the  Schwerin  cathedral. 
In  1876  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  and  died  March 
20, 1882,  He  is  the  author  of,  Lehrbuch  dev  christlichen 
Religion  (Rostock,  1838) : — Die  Kirche  und  das  Symbol 
in  ihrem  irmeren  Zusammenhangc  (Hamburg,  1842) : — 
G rundlehren  dvr  populdren  protestantischen  Dogmatik 
(Rostock,  1847)  \~Die  protest untische  Kirche  ti.  deren 
zei/gemlisse  Reorganization  (Leipsic,  1850)  .—Die  letzten 
l Huge  (3d  ed.  Hamburg,  1861):  — Populate  Symbolik 
(Nordlingcn,  1860,  1863).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol  i, 
648.  (B.  P.) 

Kartan.  The  site  which  we  have  proposed  for 
this  is  marked  as  Khan  Kalanah,  four  and  a half  miles 
north  of  Safed,  on  the  J lap  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
but  is  not  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs, 
Tristram  suggests  (Bible  Places,  p.  274)  a trace  of  the 
name  in  Wady  Kerkcrah,  which  he  vaguely  describes 
as  "running  down  to  the  sea." 

Kashmir  Version.  See  Casiimkrian  Version. 

Kasi  (the  magnificent)  is  the  ancient  name  of  Be- 
nares, and  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  called  among 
the  Brahmins. 

Kanina  is  an  ascetic  rite  among  the  Buddhists,  by 
the  practice  of  which  they  hope  to  acquire  supernatural 
powers.  There  are  ten  descriptions  of  this  rite:  1. 
Pathawi , earth;  2.  Apo , water;  3.  Tijo,  fire;  4.  Wdyo, 
wind;  6.  Xila,  blue-,  6.  Pita,  golden;  7.  Ldhila,  blood- 
red;  8.  Odata,  white ; 9.  Aldka,  light;  10.  A kasa,  space. 

The  priest  who  performs  the  Pathaici-kasina  forma 
a small  circle  which  he  can  easily  fix  his  eye  upon. 
The  circle  must  be  of  clay  of  a light-red  color,  placed 
upon  a frame  made  of  four  sticks,  covered  over  with  a 
piece  of  cloth,  a skin,  or  a mat,  upon  which  the  clay  is 
to  be  spread  free  from  foreign  substances.  After  pre- 
paring the  earth-circle  according  to  these  and  other 
directions  with  the  utmost  exactness,  the  priest  sits 
down,  and,  gazing  upon  the  circle,  meditates  upon  the 
evils  arising  from  the  repetition  of  existence,  and  the 
best  modes  of  overcoming  them;  on  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  those  who  practice  the  dhyanas  and  other 
modes  of  asceticism;  on  the  excellences  of  the  three 
gems;  and  he  must  endeavor  to  secure  the  same  ad- 
vantages. He  must  continue  to  gaze  and  to  meditate 
until  he  receive  the  nemitta,  or  inward  illumination,  by 
which  all  scepticism  will  be  removed,  and  purity  at- 
tained. 
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In  performing  the  Apo-Katina  the  priest  pours  wa- 
ter into  an  alms -bowl  or  similar  vessel,  ami  having 
chosen  a retired  place,  must  sit  down  and  meditate, 
gazing  upon  the  water,  and  reflecting  that  the  perspi- 
ration and  other  fluids  of  bis  own  body  are  composed 
of  the  same  material. 

The  Tejo-Kasina  is  practiced  by  taking  wood,  dry 
and  firm,  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  and  placing  it  at 
the  root  of  a tree,  or  in  the  court  of  the  t cihara,  where 
it  must  be  ignited.  He  must  then  take  a mat  made 
of  shreds  of  bamboo,  or  a skin  or  a cloth,  and  making 
in  it  an  aperture  one  s|>an  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  \ 
he  must  place  it  before  him.  and,  looking  through  the  : 
a|>erture,  he  must  meditate  on  the  fire,  and  reflect  that 
the  lire  in  bis  own  body  is  of  a similar  nature,  flickering 
ami  inconstant. 

The  Wayo-Kasina  is  performed  by  sitting  at  the  root 
of  a tree,  or  some  other  convenient  place,  and  thinking 
of  the  wind  passing  through  a window  or  the  hole  of  a 
wall;  the  Ki/a-Kasina,  by  gazing  on  a tree  covered 
with  blue  flowers,  or  a vessel  filled  with  blue  flowers, 
or  a blue  garment  covered  with  flowers;  the  Z'ita-Ka- 
sina  by  gazing  on  a golden-colored  object;  the  I.ohita - 
Katina  on  a circle  made  with  vermilion  -r  the  Odala - 
Katina  on  a vessel  of  lead  or  silver,  or  the  orb  of  the 
moon;  the  Alokti-Kasina  by  gazing  on  the  light  pass- 
ing through  a hole  in  the  wall  or  the  side  of  a vessel; 
and  the  A Lata- Katina  by  gazing  at  the  sky  through 
a hole  in  the  roof  of  a hut,  or  through  a hole  of  the 
prescribed  dimensions  in  a skin. 

From  the  practice  of  Kasina  in  any  one  of  its  forms 
a liuddhisl  expects  to  derive  many  advantages.  More 
especially  does  he  expect  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles, according  to  the  specie*  practiced.  The  Kasina  is 
exercised  in  fourteen  different  w avs.  See  Hardy,  Eeut- 
em  M (machism,  p.  252  sq. 

Kate,  Gerhard  ten,  a Dutch  theologian,  was  bom 
in  1009.  He  studied  at  Utrecht,  was  in  1724  professor 
at  the  l.ingcn  Gymnasium,  in  1728  of  philosophy  at 
Deventer,  in  1742  of  Oriental  languages  ami  Church 
history  at  llarderwyck,  and  died  Nov.  28,  1749.  He 
wrote,  De  Omniprirsentia  Dei: — De  Regno  Dei  ft  Chritti : 
— Dt  Regtii  Dei  rt  Chritti  Falit  inter  Gcntrt: — De  Re- 
bus Jetu  Chritti  ex  Prophetis.  See  Jbchcr,  AUgemeinet 
Gdehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (Ik  I*.) 

Kauffer,  Joiianx  Ernst  Ri'dolp,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1793,  at  Keicbenbach, , 
in  Upper  Ltisatia.  In  1820  he  was  con-rector  at  Baut- 
zen, Saxony,  in  1824  professor  at  Grimms,  in  1830  sec- 
ond court-preacher  and  member  of  consistory  at  Dres- 
den, and  died  Sept.  10,  18G5,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  besides  a number  of  sermons,  Examinatio 
Xorissima  Drrtsehntuieii  de  loco  Rom.  r,  12  (Dresden. 
1834): — De  Riblica  Zuirjc  aiwyiov  Xotione  (ibid.  1838): 
— Handbuch  fur  den  Rrligitmsunterricht  huherer  Yolkt- 
tchulen  (ibid.  1849) : — V eberblick tier  Geschichte  der  christ- 
licheu  Kirche  (ibid.  1857)  :—RiUische  Studien  (I842-4G. 

4 vols.).  Sec  Winer,  f/arnlbuch  der  theol.  /.it.  i,  258;  ii, 
107,  234  ; Zuchold,  Bib/.  Theol.  i,  654  sq.  (Ik  P.) 

Kaufmann,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Gcr- . 
many,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1566.  He  studied  at 
different  universities,  was  in  1592  preacher  at  Witten- 
berg, in  1597  at  Brunswick,  and  in  1611  at  Schweinfurt. 
He  died  May  3,  1616,  leaving,  Enchiridion  Ordinando- 
rum: — De  //amariigeitia: — Calechitmut  Lutheri  Minor 
Xotis  llluttratui.  See  Hethmeyer,  liraunschtceigische 
Kirchen- llistorie ; Zeltner,  Dits.  dc  Joh.  Kaufmann ; Jo-  • 
cher,  AUgemeinet  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (Ik  P.) 

Kauta,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Antilles  islands,  was  I 
a mountain  of  cares  in  Hayti,  called  also  Quitqueja. 
Two  of  these  caves  arc  the  cradle  of  humanity.  The 
first  pair  were  guarded  here  by  a mighty  giant,  until , 
the  latter  was  petrified  by  the  sun’s  light. 

Kavauaugh,  Hubbard  Hindu,  D.D.,  a bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in 
Clark  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  14,  1802,  and  was  of  Irish  ex- 


traction on  his  lather’s  side.  When  young  he  learned 
the  printing  business.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen, 
and  at  twenty-one  became  an  itinerant  minister.  For 
some  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  a circuit 
preacher,  but  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  positions  in 
the  Church,  and  in  1854  was  elected  bishop.  He  died 
March  19, 1884.  Before  the  division  of  the  Church  he 
was  a member  of  the  general  conferences  of  1832, 1826, 
and  1844,  on  the  last  occasion  leading  the  Kentucky 
delegation.  At  this  time  he  seems  not  to  have  taken 
any  public  part  in  the  debates  ou  slavery,  though  he 
fully  sympathized  with  the  position  of  the  Southern 
delegates,  and  his  name  was  signed  to  all  their  docu- 
ments. Bishop  Kavauaugh  was  closely  identified  with 
the  Southern  Church  from  its  origin,  and  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  men,  physically  and  intellectually,  that 
Methodism  has  placed  in  the  episcopacy.  His  presence 
was  commanding,  his  voice  good,  his  language  copious, 
and  his  |>ower  in  the  pulpit  great.  See  (N.  V.)  Chris- 
tian  Advocate,  March  27,  1884;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  s.  v.;  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1884,  p.  155. 

Kayser,  August,  a Protestant  theologian,  was  born 
at  Strasburg,  Feb.  14,  1821.  For  some  years  assistant 
librarian  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  and  pri- 
vate tutor  from  1843  to  1855,  he  accepted,  in  1858,  a call 
as  preacher  to  Stossweiler.  In  1868  he  went  to  Neuhof, 
in  Alsace,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Stras- 
burg in  1873,  and  died  tbere,  June  17,  1885.  Kavscr 
belonged  to  the  so-called  liberal  Protestants,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Rerue  de  Tkevlogie.  He  pub- 
lished De  Just  ini  Mart  grit  Doctrina  (Strasburg,  1850), 
but  his  main  work  is  Das  rorexilische  Ruch  der  Urge - 
schichte  Israels  und  seine  Enceiterungen  (1874).  (Ik  P.) 

Kazan  - Tartar  Version  of  tup.  Scriituhes. 
The  Kazan-Tartars  number  about  a million  souls.  A 
translation  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  in  this  dialect,  was 
prepared  by  professor  Ilminski,  which  was  printed  in 
1873.  This  was  tentative.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  being  satisfied  with  the  translator's  abili- 
ties, agreed,  in  1877,  to  print  the  gosj>cls  in  the  Arabic 
and  Cyrillic  characters,  so  that  they  might  be  read  by 
Mohammedans  of  Kazan,  who  would  not  read  them  in 
the  Buss  character.  As  professor  Ilminski  proceeded 
very  slowly  in  the  preparation  of  the  gos|>eIs,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Gottwald,  the  committee  agreed  to 
send  Mr.  Saleman,  of  the  University  Library,  for  six 
weeks  to  Kazan,  to  arrange  with  some  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  a New  Test,  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  adapted  from  some  of  the  sister  dialects.  Mr. 
Salt-man  was  to  edit  the  work  at  St.  Petersburg,  aud 
refer  all  local  peculiarities  to  the  reviser  at  Kazan. 
This  was  agreed  u|>on  in  1880.  During  the  year  1882 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  translated  by  Mr.  Saleman,  was 
printed  at  the  Kazan  University  Press,  under  the  care 
of  professor  Gottwald,  the  censor’s  authorization  having 
been  obtained  for  the  entire  New  Test.  In  addition  to 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  that  of  Mark  is  to  be  printed 
during  the  year  1885.  (Ik  P.) 

Ke,  one  of  the  entities  and  essences  in  the  dualistic 
system  of  the  Chinese  philosophers.  It  consists  of  mat- 
ter roost  ethereal  in  its  texture,  and  may  be  styled  the 
ultimate  material  clement  of  the  universe,  the  primary 
matter  which  acts  as  the  substratum  on  which  things 
endued  with  form  and  other  qualities  rest,  or  from 
which  they  have  been  gradually  evolved.  The  Ke, 
when  resolved  into  its  constituent  dements,  gives  birth 
to  two  opposite  essences,  Yang  and  Yin.  See  China. 

Kedde,  Johann,  a German  Jesuit,  who  died  March 
27,  1657,  is  the  author  of,  Ecclesia  Antigua  Romano - 
Catholica: — Examcn  Reformats  Religionit: — J/ortulus 
S.  Scriptura : — /’allium  Reformates  Religionit : — i/or- 
tulus  J’attumit  Chritti: — Gloria  I era  Ecclesia.  See 
Alegambe,  Iiibliotheca  Scriplorum  Societatis  Jesu ; Jo- 
chcr,  AUgemeinet  GeUhrten- Lexikon,  s,  v.  (B.  P.) 

Kedesh  of  Issachar  (or  Kisbion)  has  of  late 
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Present  appearauce  of  Kedesh-Naphtall.  (From  Thomson’s  Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.) 


been  with  great  probability  identified  with  Tell  Abu 
Ku /Iris,  lying  two  miles  south-east  of  I^ejjun,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (ii,  CD)  as  “An  arliticial  mound,  with  traces  of 
ruins,  scattered  (lottery,  and  glass;  and  on  the  north  are 
springs." 

Kedesh  ok  NArirrAU  is  now  represented  by  Katies, 
four  and  a quarter  miles  north-west  of  the  lake  of  Huleh ; 
its  extensive  ruins  are  copiously  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs (i,  226  sq.)  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

Keene,  Saml-ki,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  May  11, 
1734.  He  graduated  from  the  college  in  Philadelphia 
in  June,  1759;  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of 
Rochester  in  the  palace  at  Fulham,  England,  Sept.  21, 
1760;  and  presbyter  eight  days  after,  lie  became  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Ann’s  parish,  Md.,  March  30,  1762;  of 
St.  Luke's  parish,  Queen  Anne  County,  July  27,  1767  ; 
anti  in  1779  he  was  rector  of  Chester  |>arish,  which  he 
served  for  two  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  St.  John’s 
parish,  Queen  Anne  and  Caroline  counties,  probably  in 
connection  with  St.  Luke's,  where  he  remained  until 
1792,  living  on  his  own  estate.  In  1803  he  appears  to 
have  resigned  St.  Luke's,  although  still  residing  there, 
and  in  1805  he  became  rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Talbot  County,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  May 
8, 1810,  but  after  1807  ceased  to  be  its  rector.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  examiners  appointed  in  1783, 
one  of  the  superintending  committee  of  1788  and  1789, 
and  one  of  the  standing  committee  from  1788  to  1795. 
See  Sprague,  A nntils  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  311. 

Kehana,  a species  of  divination  by'  arrows,  prac- 
ticed by  the  ancient  Arabians.  Seven  blunt  arrows, 
called  Azbun,  each  having  a particular  mark,  were 
placed  in  a bag,  and  one  was  then  drawn  out  and  the 
oracle  read  by  the  diviner.  It  was  also  a custom  used 
by  the  Assyrians. 

Kehrein,  Johkfii,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany*,  was  born  Oct.  20, 1808,  at  Heidesheim,  near 
Maycnce.  He  studied  at  Giessen,  was  in  1835  teacher 
at  the  gymnasium  in  DarmstiUlt,  in  1837  at  Mayence, 
in  1855  director  of  the  seminary'  at  Montabaux,  and 
died  March  25,  1876.  He  published,  Geschichte  der 
katholischen  Kanzelberedsamkeil  (Ratisbon,1843,2  vols.) : 
— Zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Bibeliibersetzung  tor 


Luther  (Stuttgart,  1851): — Kuthnlische  Kirchenlieder. 
Hymnen,  Psalmen  (1859-65,3  vols.): — Luteinische  Se- 
qucjizen  des  M iltelalters  aus  Uandschrijlen  (1873) : — Dot, 
tlruische  katholische  Lied  in  seiner  Enlxcickeluntj  (1874). 
(B.  P.) 

Keilah.  The  modern  representative  of  ibis,  Khur- 
bet  Kih i,  lies  seven  miles  east  of  Bcit-jibrin,  and  eight 
and  a quarter  north-west  of  Hebron,  and  is  a ruined 
village  with  two  wells  to  the  north,  and  a large  tere- 
binth to  the  south.  It  is  only  cursorily*  mentioned  in 
the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii, 
314).  In  the  neighborhood  west  of  it  the  English  en- 
gineers “ found  a sacred  place  dedicated  to  Xebg  Xaa- 
man,  the  name  now  attached  to  a sacred  tree  near  the 
ruin  called  Khurbet  Shermch,”  which  Lieut.  Cornier 
explains  as  a travesty  of  the  native  Xephsa  Xeemana, 
or  “Monument  of  the  Faithful,"  and  equivalent  to 
Barath  Satia,  which  Sozomcn  says  (Hist.  Eccles.  vii,  29) 
was  the  name  of  a place  in  his  day  ten  stadia  from 
Keilah,  where  the  tomb  of  Micah  was  still  found  ( Quar . 
Statement  of  “ Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  July,  1877,  p.  142). 

Keim,  Cam.  Tiieoiior,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
theologians  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Dec.  17, 
1825.  He  studied  at  Maulbronn  and  Tubingen,  where 
Bnur  exercised  a great  influence  on  him.  For  some 
time  pastor  at  Esslingen,  lie  was  called,  in  1860,  as  pro- 
fessor of  New-Test,  exegesis  to  Zurich,  and  in  1873  to 
Giessen,  where  he  died,  Nov.  17,  1878.  Keim  pub- 
lished, Die  Reformation  der  Reichstndt  l' bn  (Stuttgart, 
1851):  — Schwabische  Reformationsgeschiehtc  bis  zurn 
augsburger  Reichstag  (1855):  — Ambrosias  lilarer,  der 
schu-abische  Refomiator  (I860) : — Reformutionsblatter 
der  Reichsstadt  Esslingen  (cod.).  When  he  went  to 
Zurich  he  turned  his  studies  to  the  lieginnings  of 
Christianity,  and  in  this  department  won  a lasting  repu- 
tation by  the  following  works:  Die  geschichtliche  IFim/e 
Jesu  Christi  (Zurich,  1860): — Der  geschichtliche  Chri- 
stus  (1865;  8d  cd.  1866): — Die  Geschichte  Jesu  con  Xa- 
zara  (1867-72,3  vols.;  Engl,  transl.  Jesus  of  Xazareth, 
Lond.  1873-82,  6 vols.),  a life  of  Jesus  from  a rational- 
istic stand|Hiiut,  though  very  learned  and  instructive. 
A popular  form  of  this  life  of  Jesus  he  published  under 
the  title,  Die  Geschichte  Jesu  nachdrn  Ergrbnissen  heuliger 
Wissaischafl  (Zurich,  1874 ; 2d  cd.  1875).  At  Giessen 
he  published  Celsns  tcahres  H'ort  (1873).  and  five  years 
later  his  last  work,  Aus  dem  U rchristenthum.  After 
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bis  death,  H.  Zeigler,  his  literary  executor,  published 
from  MS.  Rom  und  das  Christenthum  (Berlin,  1881),  a 
work  of  sterling  value.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop. 
dts  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.,  and  the  sketch  by  Ziegler, 
prefixed  to  Rom  und  das  Christenthum.  (B.  P.) 

Keimann,  Christias,  a Lutheran  hymn -writer 
of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  27, 1607,  in  Bohemia.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1643  con-rector  at  Zit- 
tau,  and  in  1639  rector.  He  died  Jan.  13,  1662.  Of 
his  many  hymns  some  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, as : JUeitsen  Jesum  hiss  ich  nicht  (“  Jesus  will  I 
never  leave,”  in  the  Moravian  Hymn-book,  No.  392) : — 
Freuet  euch  ihr  Christen  alle  (u  O rejoice,  vc  Christians, 
loudly,”  in  Chorale  Hook  for  England,  No.  33).  See 
Koch,  Gesch.(Ldeulschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  369  s«j.;  Kam- 
mcl,  Chr.  Keimann.  Ein  Heilrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Zit- 
tauer  Gymnasiums  (Zittau,  1856).  (B.  P.) 

Keith,  Ai.kxaxdkr,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  Keith  Hall, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  1791.  He  received  his  education  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  From  1816  to  1843  he 
was  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, at  St.  Cyrus,  Kincardineshire,  and  subsequently  a 
minister  of  the  Free  Church,  but  for  many  years,  on  | 
account  of  failing  health,  he  was  unable  to  attend  to 
parochial  duties.  The  first  edition  of  Evidences  of  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Derived  from  the  Lit- 
eral Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  a work  which  became  a 
text-book  in  the  colleges  of  England  and  Scotland,  was 
published  in  1823  (last  ed.  by  liis  son,  with  photographic 
illustrations).  Several  other  works  on  similar  subjects, 
among  which  was  Christianity  Demonstrated,  ye  ere  pub- 
lished between  1831  and  1861.  As  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Church  to  Palestine,  he  visited 
many  of  the  scenes  of  Scripture  prophecy,  and  an  ac- 
count of  this  mission  was  published  under  the  title  of 
.4  Narrative  of  the  Mission  to  the  Jews.  Dr.  Keith 
died  at  Buxton,  Feb.  8, 1880.  See  N.  Y.  Observer,  Feb. 
18, 1880.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Kelam  ( the  science  of  the  Word),  a term  used  by 
the  Mohammedans  to  describe  their  scholastic  divinity. 
The  writings  on  the  Kelam  are  very  numerous,  and 
very  diverse  in  their  teachings. 

Kellach.  See  Ckllach. 

Kellach  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  before  the  year  892  or  893,  and  held  a pro- 
vincial council  under  king  Constantine  III  in  906.  Sec 
Keith,  Scottish  Hishops,  p.  6. 

Kellach  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  about  971,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
He  ruled  this  see  twenty-five  years,  and  died  in  996. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  6. 

Keller,  Andreas,  a Swiss  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Schaffliausen  in  1756.  For  a time  preacher  of  the 
Waldensian  congregation  at  Ncuhengstrett,  Wllrtero- 
berg,  he  was  called  to  Illnau,  in  the  Zurich  canton,  and 
died  in  1834.  He  is  the  author  of  Kurzer  Abriss  der 
Geschichte  der  Wiirtemberger  Waldenser  (Tubingen, 
1796).  (B.  P.) 

Keller,  Georg  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1624.  He  studied  at  Tubin- 
gen, was  in  1653  deacon,  in  1659  superintendent,  in  167U 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  died 
Oct.  1,  1702.  He  wrote,  De  Remissions  Peccatorum  in 
Vetcri  Testamento  contra  Joh.  Coccejum:  — De  Refor- 
malione  Ecclesut : — De  Convenientia  et  Disconvenieutiu 
Abarbanelis  inter  Mosen  et  Jeremium  ad  Deut.  xviii, 
15-18 : — De  Messia  Jehovah  ad  Psa.  ii,  7.  See  Fisch- 
lin,  Memoria  Theologorum  Virtemberyensium ; Jocher, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrien-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Kelts.  See  Celtic  Religion. 

Kemgisel.  See  Cengillk. 

Kemous,  in  African  mythology,  is  the  only  relig- 
ious festival  celebrated  by  the  Abyssinian  negroes  in 


the  country*  of  Darbanja,  to  their  god  Mussa  Guzza,  by 
sacrificing  a cow. 

Kemp  (or  Kempe),  John,  a distinguished  Ang- 
lican prelate  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Olanteigh,  in 
the  parish  of  Wye,  County  Kent.  He  went  to  school  at 
Canterbury;  became  a fellow  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  graduated  in  laws;  but  confined  his  practice 
to  canon  law;  and  in  1418  was  employed  as  a military 
man,  to  hold  musters  at  Caen,  and  to  inspect  troops. 
The  first  dignity  to  which  he  was  called  was  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Durham ; it  does  not  appear  when  he  was 
appointed,  but  he  was  in  possession  of  it  in  1419.  In 
January  of  the  same  year  Kemp  was  elected  to  the  see 
of  Rochester.  The  following  year  Henry  V made  him 
keeper  of  his  privy  seal;  and  within  two  years  he  was 
nominated  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  He 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  Feb.  28, 1421 ; 
was  again  translated,  and  sat  as  bishop  of  London,  Nov. 
17  of  the  same  year.  On  his  appointment  as  a member 
of  the  council,  which  took  place  immediately  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  VI,  Kemp  resigned  the  great  seal 
of  Normandy.  He  was  sent,  in  May,  1423,  with  a letter 
from  the  council,  in  the  king's  name,  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  regent  of  France;  aud  was  also  commissioned 
to  thank  the  regent,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  for  his 
diligence  and  service  in  the  government  of  France  and 
Normandy.  In  February,  1424,  he  was  sent  to  the 
marches  of  Scotland,  to  treat  for  the  release  of  the  king 
of  Scots.  About  a month  before  his  translation  to  the 
see  of  York,  which  occurred  in  1426,  Kemp  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Beaufort  as  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  which  office  he  retained  six  years,  and  then 
retired  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  He  resumed  this  of- 
fice, however,  in  1450.  In  1433  he  was  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  Church  of  England  at  the  Council  of  Basle; 
he  was  also  in  the  year  following  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  and  again  in  1439.  In  the  latter  year 
Kemp  was  created  cardinal-priest,  with  the  title  of  St. 
Balbina.  He  established  a college  at  Wye  as  early  as 
1431.  He  enjoyed  many*  important  positions  up  to 
1452,  when  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
July  21.  Kemp  attended  to  his  duties  faithfully  to 
the  last.  He  died  suddenly,  Feb.  24, 1454.  See  Hook, 
Lives  of  the  A rchbishops  of  Canterbury,  v,  188  sq. 

Kemper,  Johann,  a convert  from  Judaism,  and 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  archeology  at  Upsala,  where 
he  died  in  1714,  translated  the  New  Test,  into  Hebrew, 
with  annotations.  Under  the  title,  net:  he 

wrote  an  apology  of  Christianity,  based  upon  the  famous 
cabalistic  storehouse,  the  Zohar.  A specimen  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  Phosphorus  Orthodoxa  Fidei  . . . 
ex  Pervetusto  Libro  Sohar  Deprompt  a,  by  A.  Norrel 
(Amsterdam,  1720).  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehr- 
trn-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; FUrst,  Ribl.  Jud.  s.  v.  “ Krakowia;” 
Dclitzscb,  Wisscnschoft,  Kunst,  Judenlhum,  p.  304  sq. 

(B.  P.) 

Kendall,  James,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  Nov.  3, 1769.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1796,  passed  two  years 
as  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  bis  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  I)r.  Tappen,  professor  of  divinity 
3t  Harvard  College;  was  licensed  by  the  Andover 
Association  in  1795;  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  tutor 
of  Greek  in  the  college,  and  removed  to  Cambridge. 
He  commenced  preaching  at  Plymouth,  as  a candidate, 
in  1799,  and  was  ordained  there  in  January,  1800.  He 
was  the  sole  pastor  of  the  Church  for  thirty-eight  years, 
preaching  frequently  in  other  pulpits,  and  died  March 
17,  1859.  Dr.  Kendall  published  a great  many  single 
sermons.  In  his  theological  views  be  is  believed  to 
have  been  an  Arian.  See  Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A mer. 
Pulpit,  viii,  427. 

Kengillua.  See  Crncille. 

Kennard,  Jos  urn  H.,  D.D.,  a distinguished  Baptist 
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minister,  was  bom  of  Quaker  parentage  near  II addon- 
field,  N.  J.,  April  24, 1798.  While  residing  In  Wilming- 
ton, DeL,  he  became  a Christian,  and  united  with  the 
Baptist  Church  in  that  city,  where  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  Sept.  5,  1818.  In  1819  he  was  agent  for  for- 
eign missions  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  He  became 
pastor  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Nov.  14, 1819,  nnd  in  Janu- 
ary, 182*2,  of  the  Second  Hopewell  (N.  J.)  Church,  where 
he  remained  until  called  to  the  Blockley  Church,  in  what 
was  then  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  1, 1823.  His 
labors  in  this  field  were  abundant  and  successful.  He 
acted  also  as  a missionary  in  all  the  section  of  country 
around  his  home.  In  January,  1832,  he  became  pastor 
of  what  is  now  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  six  years  thereafter  of  the  Tenth  Baptist 
Church,  where  his  labors  were  attended  with  remark- 
able success.  He  died  there,  June  24, 18G6.  With  all 
the  great  benevolent  societies  of  his  own  denomination 
he  was  in  hearty  sympathy,  and  with  a truly  Christian 
spirit  he  labored  with  his  brethren  of  other  denomina- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity. 
See  J.  Spencer  Kennard's  Memoir  (Am.  Bapt.  Publ.  Soc., 
Pbila.).  (J.C.S.) 

Kennere,  Saint.  See  C.wnnkr. 

Kenney,  Wkslet,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  May  8, 1808. 
He  was  converted  in  his  nineteenth  year,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1831,  and  in  1832  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference. His  fields  of  labor  were : Conncllsville  Circuit ; 
Washington,  I*a.;  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh;  Wheeling, 
Va. ; agent  for  Allegheny  College;  Smithfield  Street, 
Pittsburgh;  Beaver  Street,  Allegheny  City;  Wheeling; 
presiding  elder  of  Bartlesville  District,  O. ; secretary  of 
the  Wesleyan  Sabbath  Union,  Washington,  l’a.;  and 
Chaplain  Street,  Wheeling.  In  1852  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Newark  Conference,  wherein  he  served  Central 
Church  and  Clinton  Street,  Newark;  in  1855  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  wherein  he  served 
Trinity  Church  and  Wharton  Street,  Phila.;  Asburv, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Fifth  Street,  Phila.;  St.  Stephen's, 
Germantown;  idle  one  year,  1806;  Easton,  Md.,  1807-09; 
Odessa,  Del.,  1870-72 ; presiding  elder  of  Dover  District, 
Wilmington  Conference,  from  1873  till  his  death  in 
Smyrna,  Del.,  June  24, 1875.  Dr.  Kenney  was  well  edu- 
cated, though  not  a college  graduate.  He  excelled  as 
a preacher,  a model  in  pathos,  clearness,  instructivcuess, 
nnd  spirituality.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 
1870,  p.  29. 

Kenresi,  in  Thibetan  mythology,  is  the  mighty 
arranger  of  chaos.  Not  born  of  men,  but  created  by  the 
supreme  god,  he  adopted  as  an  ape  the  name  Prasrinjta, 
took  the  goddess  Kndroma  as  female  ape,  by  the  name 
of  Prasrinmo,  and  populated  Thibet,  from  whence  the 
whole  earth  became  inhabited.  We  find  him  in  a sec- 
ond incarnation,  under  the  name  of  Gnia-thrilz-thengo , 
in  Thibet,  where  he  was  teacher  of  the  people,  law- 
giver, and  king.  He  taught  them  agriculture,  civilized 
them,  and  left  the  kingdom,  which  be  had  reigned  over 
for  ninety-one  years,  to  his  sons,  of  whom  there  were 
twenty-two,  who  together  ruled  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred nnd  two  years. 

Keramians,  a Mohammedan  sect,  deriving  their 
name  from  their  founder,  Mohammed  beu-Keram,  who 
maintained  that  God  is  possessed  of  a bodily  form. 

Kerari,  a Hindft  sect  who  worshipped  Devi  in  her 
terrific  forms,  and  were  wont  to  offer  up  human  sacri- 
ficesi  The  only  votaries  belonging  to  this  sect  still 
remaining  in  India  arc  those  who  inflict  upon  them- 
selves bodily  tortures,  and  pierce  their  flesh  with  hooks. 

Kerbela,  among  the  Mohammedans,  is  a place  held 
by  the  Shiites  (q.  v.)  os  peculiarly  sacred,  because  it  is 
the  seat  of  the  tomb  of  Hossein  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Ali. 
It  is  situated  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  twenty -eight  miles 
north-west  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  It  is  a favorite 
place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Persian  Mohammedans,  who 


carry  away  small  portions  of  the  sacred  soil,  put  it  iu 
little  bags,  which  they  place  before  them  during  their 
devotions  to  bow  thoir  heads  upon,  and  thus  worship  on 
holy  grouud.  The  pilgrims  resorting  annually  to  Ker- 
bela are  estimated  at  eighty  thousand,  and  they  bring 
with  them  from  Persia  eight  thousand  corpses  annually 
to  be  interred  in  the  sacred  spot. 

Kerfoot,  John  Barrett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  March  1, 
1816,  and  educated  at  Flushing  Institute  and  St.  Paul’s 
College,  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1834.  He 
took  deacon’s  orders  in  1837,  and  priest's  in  1840; 
became  president  of  St.  James's  College,  Man-land,  in 
1842,  and  continued  in  that  relation  till  1864,  when  he 
became  president  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  couse- 
! crated  bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  25, 1806,  and  re- 
mained in  that  office  until  his  death,  July  10, 1881. 

Kerloth  OK  Simeon.  Its  probable  representative, 
Khurbet  el-Kureitein , lies  twelvo  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
and  is  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  409) : 

“Traces  of  a large  rain  and  caves;  apparently  a large 
town. 

“Gu6rtn  says  that  the  ruins  cover  an  extent  of  at  least 
ISO  metres  In  circumference.  The  direction  of  many 
streets  can  still  be  distinguished.  The  houses,  whose  re- 
mains are  strewn  everywhere  over  the  ground,  appear  to 
have  been  constructed  of  materials  regularly  cut;  mod 
of  them  had  caves  or  cellars  below  them,  cut  in  the  rock. 
He  nlso  observed  at  the  western  end  of  the  site  the  ruins 
of  a Christian  church,  forming  a rectangle,  lying  east  and 
west.  Heaps  of  well-cut  stones  marked  it*  outline.  It 
was  80  paces  long  by  17  broad,  and  was  preceded  by  a 
square  atrium  37  paces  on  each  side." 

KerkaesBandi,  in  Ilindfi  mythology,  was  the  first 
Buddha,  who  appeared  at  the  time  when  men  reached 
the  age  of  forty  thousand  years,  to  take  their  sins  upon 
him.  He  does  not  now  reign ; the  present  regent  is  the 
fourth,  and  is  called  Shagkiamuni. 

Kern,  Friedrich  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  horn  April  20, 1750,  and  died  at 
Tubingen,  Feb.  3, 1842,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology. 
He  wrote,  Observattones  ad  Librum  Jobi  (Tubingen, 
1820): — Commentationis  de  Virtute  Christiana  (part  i, 
1828): — Uer  Brief  Jakobi  untersucht  und  erJcldrt  (1838). 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol,  i,  COG ; Wilier,  Ilandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  16,  206, 485.  (B.  P.) 

Kern,  Gottlob  Christian,  a Lutheran  hymn- 
writer  of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  13, 1792.  lie  studied 
at  Tubingen,  was  in  1820  deacon  at  Bcsighcin,  WUrtem- 
berg,  in  1824  professor  at  the  theological  seminary  in 
Schonthal,  and  died  Aug.  5, 1835.  Of  his  many  hymns, 
l one  has  been  translated  into  English : li’ic  blnnt' 
ich  sein  vergessen  (“Oh,  how  could  I forget  Him!”  by 
j Winkworth,  Lyra  Germanica,  ii,  142).  Kern's  sermons 
were  published  by  W.  Hoffmann  and  L.  Vbltcr,  Stutt- 
gart, 1837.  Sec  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  660;  Koch, 
Gesch.  d.  dtutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  210  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Kern,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  July  30, 1756.  He  studied  at  Tubingen  and 
Gottingen,  was  in  1781  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Ulm,  and  after  1790  preacher  there  besides.  He  died 
Jan.  17,  1801,  leaving,  A Ugemeine  Chronologic  fur  die 
Zeiten  nach  Christi  Geburt  (Leipsic,  1779) : — Der  Katho- 
licismus  und  der  I’rotes/antismus  in  ihren  grgemeiiigen 
VerhaUnissen  (Ulm,  1792) : — Die  Lehrc  von  Gott  (1796) : 
— Die  Lthre  r on  der  Freiheit  und  Unsterblichkeit  der 
menschlichen  Seele  (1797).  See  During,  Die  r/elehrten 
Theolugen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Bundbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  405,  412.  (B.  P.) 

Kernunos,  in  Gallic  mythology,  was  a god,  repre- 
sented with  horns  and  deer-cars,  on  a bas-relief  found 
at  Nut  re- Dame,  Paris,  in  1702. 

Kerr,  Richard  Hall,  D.I).,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Feb.  3,  1769.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Trinity  College  in  1788,  was  ordained  and 
appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Matt  in  1789,  and  in  the  following  year  went  out  to 
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India,  where  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Portu- 
guese College  at  Mankeim,  Bombay.  In  1793  he  be- 
came one  of  the  East  India  Company’s  chaplains;  in 
1790  the  superintendent  of  the  Military  Male  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Kgmonc,  Madras ; and  in  the  same  year  jun- 
ior chaplain  of  Fort  St.  George,  which  office  he  held  in 
addition  to  the  presidency  of  the  orphanage.  In  1804 
he  was  ap|>ointcd  senior  chaplain  of  Madras,  in  which 
position  he  labored  earnestly  till  his  death,  April  15, 
1808.  Dr.  Kerr  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  im- 
pressive preacher,  and  very  zealous  in  all  his  duties.  See 
The  (Lend.)  Christian  Observer,  Feb.  1812,  p.  80, 150. 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  See  Sum. 

Kessen,  Andrew,  LL.D.,  a Wesleyan  preacher,  the 
son  of  a minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1814.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  that  city,  from  which  he  received  his  de- 
gree, early  united  with  the  Methodists,  began  to  exhort 
nt  the  age  of  lifteen,  was  received  by  the  British  Wes- 
leyan Conference  in  1840,  and  devoted  all  his  attain- 
ments to  the  missionary  cause.  For  fifteen  years  he  was 
principal  of  the  Government  Normal  Training  Institu- 
tion in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  for  native  Christian  school- 
masters. He  was  eminently  fitted  for  such  work  by  his 
scholarly  attainments,  his  gift  of  teaching,  and  his  inter- 
est in  the  work.  On  his  return  to  England  he  devoted 
several  years  to  the  training  of  missionary  students. 
His  pastoral  labors  were  unwearied;  his  unassuming 
kindness  made  him  the  true  friend  of  the  poor,  and  his 
genial  dis|H>sition  won  the  love  of  nil.  His  life  was 
pure  ami  upright,  and  his  piety  was  beautiful  in  its 
unafTected  meekness,  its  implicit  trustfulness,  and  its 
ardent  catholicity.  He  resided  in  London  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  Kessen  died  while  on  a visit  to 
Jersey,  July  19, 1879.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1879,  p.  40. 

Kessler,  John  S.,  D.D.,  a learned  and  pious  minis- 
ter of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Switz- 
erland, Aug.  19, 1799.  “ After  graduating  at  the  canton 
school  of  Chur,  he  pursued  and  completed  his  theolog- 
ical studies  at  the  University  of  Basle  in  1821,  and  soon 
after,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  gospel  ministry  at  Devos,  in  the  canton  Glaris." 
In  this  held  he  labored  up  to  1840,  when  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  became  pastor  of  several  congregations 
iu  the  vicinity  of  Woodstock,  Va.  In  1845  he  received 
a call  to  become  assistant  pastor  to  the  Kev.J.C. Bucher, 
in  Heading,  I’a.  He  removed  to  Baltimore  iu  1847, 
and  took  charge  of  a German  congregation  lately  or- 
ganized. In  this  charge  he  spent  seven  years  of  ear- 
nest labor,  when  he  was  called  to  assist  his  son  in  carry- 
ing forward  an  institution  established  in  Allentown,  Pa.. 
to  train  young  men  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  In 
connection  with  his  duties  iu  the  seminary,  he  also  had 
charge  of  several  country  churches.  Here  he  ended 
his  long  and  useful  life,  Dee.  22,  18G4.  Dr.  Kessler  was 
a man  of  superior  talents,  finished  education,  amiable 
disposition, and  great  humility,  lie  contributed  largely 
to  the  Kirchenzeitung,  and  also  to  Dr.  SohafTs  Kirchen- 
freund, and  is  the  author  of  an  unfinished  work.  Bibli- 
cal Dictionary.  He  also  aided  in  getting  up  a German 
hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church.  See 
Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  iv,  1 67— 
174.  (1).  V.  H.) 

Kestner,  Christian  August,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1794,  and  died  nt  Jena, 
Oct.  27, 1821,  professor  of  theology.  He  is  the  author 
of,  L'eber  den  naturhistorischen  Kampf  unter  den  beiden 
ersten  Antonmen,  etc.  (Jena,  1818)  •.--Die  Agape  unter 
Domitian's  Itegierung  (1819):— lie  Kusebii  A uctoritateet 
Fide  (1815).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  /.it.  i,  573. 
575,892.  (B.  P.) 

Kethubah  (fCSPX,  vrillen,  i.  c.  the  Jewish  mar- 
riage contract).  See  Marriage. 

Ketteler,  Wilhei.m  Emancei,  baron  ron,  an  emi- 


nent German  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  iu  Munster,  West- 
phalia, Dec.  25,  1811,  of  a noble  race,  renowned  in  Ger- 
man annals  in  the  Church  and  in  the  field.  From  1824 
to  1828  he  went  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  Bricg,  thence 
to  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and 
Munich.  At  Heidelberg  he  had  as  fellow-student  von 
I Bismarck,  afterwards  prince-chancellor  of  the  German 
empire.  In  1833  the  young  baron  entered  the  army, 
and  from  1834  to  1838  he  occupied  important  civic  po- 
sitions in  his  native  town.  In  the  latter  year  he  re- 
turned to  Munich  to  study  theology;  in  1841  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  was  pastor  at  Beckum.  Westphalia, 
two  years.  Hopsten,  three  years,  and  provost  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Hcdwige.  Berlin.  In  1848  he  received 
I into  the  Homan  Church  the  distinguished  authoress, 

• Ida,  countess  of  Hnhu-Hahn.  Iu  1850  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  bishopric  of  Maycncc,  where  his  labors  were 
incessant  and  fruitful.  He  reopened  the  Episcopal 
Seminary*,  which  had  been  closed  for  a quarter  of  a 
century,  May  1,185),  and  furnished  it  with  a fine  staff 
of  professors.  After  twenty-five  years  it  was  closed  by 

I order  of  the  German  government.  Mousignor  von  Ket- 
telcr  opened  the  smaller  Seminary  of  Mayence,  Aug.  11, 
j 1864,  and  May  3,  1869,  the  one  at  Dreiburg,  both  of 
which  disappeared  under  the  new  Germnn  code.  He 
conducted  numerous  conferences  and  retreats,  revived 
I the  ecclesiastical  spirit, introduced  severe  examinations, 
and  reinvigorated  the  body  ecclesiastic  of  his  diocese. 
In  1850  bishop  von  Ketteler  recalled  to  Mavence  the 
: order  of  Capuchins;  in  1858  he  reinstalled  the  Jesuits 
in  his  diocese;  in  1854  he  established  at  Mayence  a 
congregation  of  Franciscan  Sisters,  w hose  duty  it  w as 
j to  care  for  the  indigent  sick;  in  1856  he  founded  an 
asylum  for  unemployed  domestics;  in  1854  the  countess 
' of  llahn-Hahn  established  at  his  suggestion  a convent 
of  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  wherein  the  pious  foun- 
dress remained  till  her  death.  Two  years  after  he  in- 
troduced the  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration.  In 
the  same  year  he  founded  the  orphanage  of  St.  Mary  at 
Neustadt  for  poor  and  unprotected  girls,  and  placed  it 
under  the  direction  of  the  congregation  of  Fiuthcn  (a 
village  near  Mayencc),  a charitable  association  of  re- 
ligious women,  devoted  to  the  free  instruction  of  the 
poor,  which  he  himself  had  founded  in  1851.  For  poor 
orphans  he  instituted  the  hospital  of  St.  Joseph  at  Klein- 
zimmem,  also  a school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at 
Mayence.  In  the  last-named  year  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Working-men's  Circle,  which  has 
many  thousand  members  in  Germany,  and,  as  a com- 
panion to  it,  the  Catholic  Casino,  establishes!  at  the 
Hotel  Frankfort,  Mavence.  Baron  von  Ketteler  was  at 
once  a patriotic  German  and  a devoted  son  of  the  Church. 
He  was  equally  effective  iu  the  national  assembly,  on 
the  platform,  and  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  a man  of  gi- 
gantic frame,  princely  bearing,  tempered  by  Christian 
sweetness,  a model  for  his  priests,  and  beloved  by  hia 
people.  When  on  his  fifth  visit  to  Rome,  in  18fT,  to 
j assist  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  episcopate  of 
Pius  IX,  he  caught  the  typhoid  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
July  13  of  the  same  year.  Von  Ketteler  s literary  works 
were  mostly  of  a polemical  character,  mainly  on  ques- 
I lions  of  present  interest,  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  in- 
j trepid  character,  practical  mind,  and  vast  knowledge  of 
men  mid  books.  See  (N.  Y.)  Culh.  .4  Imanac,  1878,  p. 81. 

Kettell,  George  F.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
I divine,  was  born  in  Boston,  May  18. 1817.  He  received 
1 an  exhorter’s  license  in  1840,  in  1841  was  licensed  to 
1 preach,  ami  soon  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  Haddatn, 

• Conn.  In  1847  he  was  received  into  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  became  pastor  successively  at  Haddam, 
Madison,  and  Windsor,  Conn.  In  1847  he  was  appoint- 
ed pastor  of  Vesev  Street  Church,  New  York  city. 
Afterwards  he  had  charge  of  churches  in  Poughkeepsie, 
Rhiuebcck,  Philadelphia,  and  Brooklyn.  He  died  in 
the  last-named  place,  March  19, 1883.  Dr.  Kettell  was 
1 a most  efficient  preacher  and  pastor.  He  brought  the 
principles  of  divine  revelation  to  bear  upon  questions 
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of  practical  ethics  with  a subtle  power  that  amounted 
to  genius.  Some  of  these  sermons  are  said  to  have  been 
attended  with  remarkable  power.  Sec  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences , 1884,  p.  9*2. 

Keux,  John  x.e,  an  eminent  English  architectural 
engraver,  was  born  in  London  in  1783,  and  studied  with 
Basire.  His  works  embrace  nearly  all  the  choice  pub- 
lications in  England,  illustrative  of  Gothic  architecture, 
that  appeared  in  his  time,  as  Brittons  A rchitectural  A «- 
tiquities , Cathedrals,  etc. ; Gothic  Specimens  and  Gothic 
Examples;  the  plates  of  the  first  volumes  of  Neale's 
Churches.  He  died  in  1846.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 

Khakis,  one  of  the  Vaishnava  (q.  v.)  sects  of  the 
Iliudfts,  founded  by  Kil,  an  indirect  disciple  of  Rama- 
nand.  They  arc  few  in  number,  and  cither  reside  in 
certain  limited  districts  or  lead  wandering  lives.  They 
arc  distinguished  from  the  other  Vaishnava  sects  by 
the  application  of  clay  or  ashes  to  their  dress  or  per- 
sons. Those  who  reside  in  fixed  establishments  dress 
like  the  other  Vaislmavas,  but  those  who  lead  a wan- 
dering life  go  either  naked  or  nearly  so,  smearing  their 
bodies  with  a pale  gray  mixture  of  earth  and  ashes. 
They  worship  Siva,  Vishnu,  Sita,  and  Hanumar. 

Khandas,  in  Buddhist  philosophy,  are  the  elements 
of  sentient  existence,  of  which  there  arc  five:  1.  The 
organised  body,  or  the  whole  of  being,  apart  from  the 
mental  processes;  2.  Sensation;  3.  Perception;  4.  Dis- 
crimination; 5.  Consciousness.  The  four  last  Khandas 
are  results  or  properties  of  the  first,  which  must  be  un- 
derstood as  including  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  At 
death  the  Khandas  are  believed  to  vanish  entirely. 

Khandoba,  in  Hindilism,  is  an  incarnation  of  Siva, 
which  is  also  called  Bhairav  (q.  v.). 

Kharejites  (or  retailers), a.  Mohammedan  sect,  who 
originally  withdrew  from  Ali,  and  maintain  that  the 
Imam  need  not  be  of  the  tribe  of  Korcisb,  nor  even  a 
freeman,  provided  he  be  just  and  qualified.  They  main- 
tain, too,  that  if  unfit  he  may  be  deposed,  and  that  the 
office  itself  is  not  indispensable. 

Kharfeater,  in  Zendic  mythology,  arc  a series  of 
wicked  beings,  who  were  especially  created  to  punish 
the  crimes  of  mankind.  They  were  destroyed  in  the 
deluge  by  Tashter,  the  creative  spirit. 

Khasi  Version  ok  tiik  Scriptures.  The  Khasi 
(or  Khassce)  is  the  language  of  the  Cossvahs,  Cassias, 
or  Khasias,  a race  of  Tartar  or  Chinese  origin,  ruled 
by  a number  of  petty  rajahs,  who  form  a sort  of  con- 
federacy. The  first  version  of  Holy  Scripture  in  this 
language  was  prepared  by  a lady.  She  was  the  widow 
of  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  country,  and  Dr.  Carry 
availed  himself  of  her  intelligence  in  translating  the 
New  Test.  The  preparation  of  this  version  occu- 
pied ten  years;  it  was  printed  at  Sernmpore  in  1824. 
For  about  seven  years  it  remained  a sealed  book,  for  no 
opportunity  occurred  of  distributing  it  among  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  it  hail  been  prepared.  In  1832  some  of 
the  missionaries  at  Scramporc  visited  Cherrapoonjee,  a 
place  in  the  Khasi  country,  and  their  attention  was 
drawn  afresh  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  A 
missionary  station  was  formed  there,  and  Mr.  Lish,  the 
first  missionary  who  entered  ujion  the  work,  turned 
his  attention  to  a revision  of  the  Khasi  version,  and  in 
1834  he  produced  a new  or  amended  translation  of  the 
gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  printed  at  Serampore  in 
Homan  characters.  In  1841  the  Her.  Thomas  Jones  of 
the  Welsh  Calviuistic  Methodists  occupied  this  station, 
and  executed  a new  translation  of  Matthew’s  gospel,  in 
Homan  characters,  which,  in  1845,  he  offered  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  A small  edition 
was  printed  as  an  experiment.  After  its  value  and 
fidelity  was  fully  attested  by  competent  persons,  the 
translation  of  the  entire  New  Test,  was  continued  by 
the  missionaries  engaged  on  the  above  station.  In 
1871  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  announced 
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that  the  translating  and  printing  of  the  New  Test,  into 
this  North-east  India  mountain  dialect  has  been  brought 
to  a successful  conclusion  by  the  Rcv.W.G.  Lewis,  who 
was  materially  aided  in  his  labors  by  the  late  Kev. 
W.  T.  Mellcr.  The  report  for  1879  stated  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Calviuistic  Methodist  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  were  revising  the  New  Test.  The 
Rev.  W.  G.  Lewis,  who  read  the  proofs,  is  engaged  in 
revising  manuscript  translations  of  parts  of  the  Old 
Test.,  and  is  also  translating  the  book  of  I’salms.  Since 
then  the  Pentateuch  has  been  published  (188-1).  See 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  17.  (B.  I*.) 

Khata  (or  scarf  of  blessings),  an  article  considered 
indispensable  in  Thibet,  because  it  bestows  upon  the 
individual  who  possesses  it  many  blessings  from  above. 
It  is  a piece  of  silk,  nearly  as  tine  as  gauze,  and  of  so 
pale  a blue  as  to  be  nearly  white.  It  is  about  throe 
times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  ami  the  two  ends  are  usually 
fringed.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  for  a Khuta 
is  an  article  which  neither  rich  nor  poor  can  dispose 
with,  and  they  arc  used  on  all  imaginable  occasions. 
See  Hue,  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China. 

Khatib,  an  ordinary  Mohammedan  priest,  who  con- 
ducts the  worship  of  the  mosque  on  Fridays.  He  re- 
cites the  prayers,  and  often  preaches  a sermon. 

Khatmeh,  a recitation  of  the  entire  Koran,  which 
occupies  about  niue  hours,  and  is  customary  at  the 
funerals,  weddings,  and  public  festivals  of  Mohamme- 
dans, being  regarded  as  meritorious  in  those  who  bear 
the  expense. 

Khelfun,  a mythical  flat-nosed  satyr,  with  crown, 
leopard's  skin,  and  goat's  tail,  who,  on  an  Etruscan  mir- 
ror, is  conjoined  with  the  goddess  Munthukh. 

Khem  (or  Horus-Khem,  “ The  Bull  of  his  Moth- 
er”), an  ithy phallic  deity  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
generally  represented  as  standing  upright,  with  his 
right  arm  extended  in  the  act  of  scattering  seed,  and 
having  behind  it  the  threshing  instrument,  which  is 
usually  called  a flagellum.  His  left  hand  and  arm  are 
closely  enveloped  in  a thick  robe,  which  swathes  him 
like  a mummy.  His  phallus  is  erected;  and  his  head- 
dress consists  of  two  upright  plumes  similar  to  those  of 
the  deity  Amen-Ra;  he  wears  a large  and  richly-orna- 
mented collar  round  his  neck.  Mythologically,  Khem 
represented  the  idea  of  divinity  in  its  double  character 
of  father  and  son.  As  father  he  was  called  the  husband 
of  his  mother,  while  as  a son  he  was  assimilated  to  the 
god  Horus.  He  properly  symbolized  generative  power, 
surviving  death,  indeed,  but  submitting  to  a state  of 
rigidity  and  inertiou  over  which  he  could  not  triumph 
till  his  left  arm  was  freed.  In  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Egyptian  Ritual  of  the  Dead, 
the  deceased  is  said  to  exclaim,  when  his  soul  is  re- 
united to  his  body,  “ that  he  has  overcome  his  bandages, 
and  that  it  is  given  him  to  extend  his  arm.”  Khem 
was  also  the  symbolic  deity  of  vegetable  life,  and  it  was 
probably  in  allusion  to  this  theory  that  in  a vignette  to 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  new  birth  of  the  deceased  is 
represented  by  a tree  growing  out  of  his  person  while 
he  lies  upon  a bier.  The  gyeat  festival  of  germination, 
in  the  Egyptian  husbandry,  was  held  in  honor  of  the 
god  Khem,  and  it  is  fully  figured  on  the  walls  of  the 
palace  temple  of  Rameses  III,  at  Mediuot  Habu.  See 
Kawlinson,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Egypt,  i,  331  sq. 

Khemah,  one  of  the  principal  female  disciples  of 
Buddha  (q.  v.). 

Khirkhah  (<i  tom  robe),  a name  giveu  to  the  dress 
generally  won;  by  dervishes  (q.  \\),  which  Mohamme- 
dans claim  was  the  dress  worn  by  the  ancient  prophets. 


Khodum.  See  Uotama. 


Khors,  a god  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Slavonians, 
an  image  of  whom  existed  at  Kioff  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  They’  were  accustomed  to  offer 
to  this  deity  the  Lvroray,  or  wedding-cake,  and  to  sac- 
rifice hens  in  his  honor. 
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Khotbeh,  a prayer  which  Mohammed  was  accus- 
tomed to  recite,  and  in  which  example  he  was  followed 
by  his  successors.  It  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first 
appropriated  to  the  deity,  the  prophets,  the  first  four 
caliphs  and  their  contemporaries;  the  second  includes 
the  prayer  for  the  reigning  sovereign.  Other  khotbehs 
are  offered  at  certain  stated  seasons. 

Khrlshna.  See  Krishna. 

Khumbandas,  an  order  of  beings  among  the  Bud- 
dhists, who  are  believed  to  be  the  attendants  of  Wirudha, 
one  of  the  four  guardian  Dewas.  They  are  monsters 
of  immense  size  and  disgusting  form,  have  blue  gar- 
ments, hold  a sword  and  a shield  of  sapphire,  and  are 
mounted  on  blue  horses.  They  form  one  of  the  thir- 
teen orders  of  intelligence  exclusive  of  the  supreme 
. Buddhas. 

Kidduahin  (’pOIT'p,  betrothal).  Sec  Marriage. 

Kiel,  Tobias,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Ballsliidt,  near  Gotha,  Oct.  29, 1584.  He 
studied  at  Jena,  and  died  as  pastor  of  his  native  place, 
in  1627.  He  is  the  author  of  several  hymns,  one  of 
which,  Herr  Gott  nun  schleuss  den  Himmel  auf  has 
been  translated  into  English  (Lyra  Germ,  ii,  p.  278), 
“ Lord  God,  now  open  wide  thy  heaven.”  See  Koch, 
Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  ii,  268  sq. ; BrUck- 
ncr,  Kirchen  und  Schulen  Staat  im  Ilerzogthum  Gotha , 
voL  iii  (Gotha,  1760).  (B.  P.) 

Kienlen,  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1816.  He 
studied  at  Strashurg,  was  pastor  at  Colmar  in  1812,  in 
1858  at  Strasburg,  and  died  in  1876.  He  published, 
Siebzehn  Fcst-Homilien  uber  Lekrtexte  (Basle,  1844) : — 
Encyklojyddie  der  Wissenschaften  der  protestantischen 
Theoloyie  ( Darmstadt,  1845) : — Commentaire  tur  rA poc- 
alypse  (Paris.  1870),  Besides,  he  contributed  to  the 
Sludien  und  Kritiken , Herzog’s  Real- Encyklopddie , Re- 
vue de  Thivlogie , Revue  <T  Alsace,  etc.  See  I.ichten- 
berger,  Encycl>p.  des  Sciences  Religievses,  s.  v. ; Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  i,  668.  (B.  P.) 

Kierkegaard,  Sorkn  Aabt,  a Danish  philosoph- 
ical and  theological  writer,  was  bom  May  5, 1813,  at 
Copenhagen.  lie  spent  his  whole  life  in  his  native 
city,  and,  being  rich  and  unmarried,  became  a father  to 
the  poor.  In  1838  ho  published  pseudonyroously  From 
the  Paj)ers  of  a Living,  and  in  1841  a dissertation  On 
the  Idea  of  Irony.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Ber- 
lin to  acquaint  himself  with  Schclling’s  philosophy. 
In  the  following  year  he  returned  home,  and  from  1843 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  Nov.  11, 1855,  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literary  activity.  In  1843  he  published 
his  Whether— Or,  in  two  parts,  representing  respectively 
the  testhetical  and  the  ethical  type  of  life,  and  placing 
indirectly  before  the  reader  the  question:  Which  of 
these  two  types  ought  to  be  choseu?  In  the  same 
year  he  published  a small  collection  of  Sermotis:—Bits 
of  Philosophy  (1844) : — Stations  along  the  Road  of  Life 
(1845):  — Lilies  of  the  Field  (1849): — Training  for 
Christianity  (1850) : — How  Christ  Looks  upon  Official 
Christianity  (1855),  etc.  During  twelve  years  he  pre- 
pared about  thirty  volumes  for  the  press,  and  about 
as  many  he  left  in  manuscript.  All  his  writings,  as 
it  would  seem,  were  executed  according  to  a precon- 
ceived plan:  and  the  subjects  chosen  were  so  written 
that  all  criticism  grew  silent.  According  to  Kierke- 
gaard Christianity  is  no  scientific  theory,  but  life  and 
existence.  Hence  he  rejected  altogether  the  ideas  of 
creed,  Church,  priest,  etc.  A Christian  is,  according  to 
him,  an  insulated  individual,  alone  with  God,  and  in 
contact  with  the  world  only  through  suffering.  Some 
of  his  writings  were  translated  into  German.  As  yet 
we  have  no  biography  which  gives  a satisfactory  rep- 
resentation of  his  philosophical  and  religious  stand- 
point. See  the  article  “ Kierkegaard,"  in  Nor  disk  Kon- 
versations- Isxikau  (1879):  I’etersen.  Dr.  Soren  Kierke- 
gaard's Christendonisforkyndslse  (Christiana,  1877); 


Martensen,  Christliche  Ethik,  § 69,  70,  where  Kierke- 
gaard is  compared  with  Vinct;  Lutke,  Kirchl.  Zusidnde 
in  den  skandinavischen  Landem  (Elberfeld,  1864),  p.  45- 
58;  lleuche,  in  Zeitschrifl  fur  luth.  Kirche  und  Theo- 
logie,  1864,  p.  295-310;  Brandes,  Suren  Kierkegaard,  ein 
literarisches  Charakterbild  (Leipsic,  1879) ; Michelsen, 
in  Plitt-Herzog’s  Real-Encykiop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Kllconcatb,  William  dr,  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  see  of  Brechin  about  1260.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1275.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  159. 

Kllllkelly,  Bryan  B.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  bom  on  the  bland  of  Barbadoes  in 
1807.  He  became  rector,  in  1853,  at  Kittanning,  Pa. ; 
about  1857  of  two  churches,  All-Saints,  in  Paradise,  and 
Christ  Church,  in  Leacock ; aud  in  1864  returned  to 
Kittanning.  In  1866  he  was  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
Mount  Washington,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
made  a missionary  under  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  diocese,  residing  at  Kittanning,  and  officiating  at 
McKeesport  and  vicinity,  in  which  service  he  contin- 
ued until  within  a short  time  of  his  death,  April  11, 
1877.  Sec  Prot.  Episc.  A Imanac,  1878,  p.  169. 

Kimball,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a Reformed  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 1820.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1839,  and  from  New- 
burgh Theological  Seminary  in  1843 ; was  licensed  by 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  the  same  year;  was 
pastor  at  Iiamptonburgh  from  1844  to  1852;  at  Hebron; 
at  Brockport;  at  Fishkill-on-thc-Hudson,  from  1863  to 
1865;  at  Brooklyn,  from  1865  to  1874,  and  died  Dec.  6 
of  the  latter  year.  Dr.  Kimball  was  an  able  theologian, 
a laborious  preacher,  and  a sympathetic  pastor.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  A merica, 
3d  cd.  p.  328. 

Kincaid,  Eugenio,  D.D.,  a distinguished  Baptist 
missionary,  was  bom  at  Mount  Zion,  Pa.,  in  1797,  and 
brought  up  in  southern  New  York.  He  was  one  of  five 
students  who  formed  the  first  class  in  what  is  now 
Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  While  pursuing 
his  studies,  he  decided  to  become  a foreign  missionary. 
The  war  between  England  aud  Burmah  led  to  the  tem- 
porary postponement  of  bis  plan.  Meanwhile  he  was 
pastor,  for  a time,  of  the  church  at  Galway,  and  then, 
for  five  years,  performed  missionary  labor  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  central  Pennsylvania.  In  the  spring 
of  1830  lie  sailed  from  Boston  to  Burmah,  reaching 
Maulmain  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  lie  com- 
menced at  once  the  study  of  the  language,  giving 
twelve  hours  a day  for  six  days  to  his  work,  and  preach- 
ing on  the  Sabbath  to  the  English  soldiers  stationed  in 
that  section  of  Burmah.  Having  acquired  a knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  he  spent  a year  preaching  to  the 
Church  in  Rangoon,  and  then  went  to  Ava,  the  capital, 
aud  subsequently  spent  three  months  in  visiting  every 
town  and  village  along  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
For  nearly  two  mouths  he  lived  in  his  boat,  subjected 
to  severe  hardships;  but  ho  heroically  continued  his 
work  among  the  natives,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  mouths 
had  baptized  eleveu  converts,  and  organized  them  into 
a church.  After  many  years  spent  in  laborious  service 
for  his  Master,  Dr.  Kincaid  returned,  in  1865,  to  the 
United  States,  broken  down  in  health,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Girard,  Kan.,  where  he  died,  April  3, 1883. 
Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  658.  (J.  C.  S.) 

King,  George  Ives,  D.I).,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  June  1, 1815.  He  stud- 
ied at  Lowville,  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1838, 
and  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1841 ; was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia,  at  Hudson, 
in  April,  1840;  and  for  a time  was  principal  of  Union 
Academy,  at  Belleville,  preaching  to  two  feeble  church- 
es on  alternate  Sabbaths.  In  the  fall  of  1843  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Westemville  Church,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Utica.  In  1846  he  contracted  throat- 
disease  by  overwork,  aud  then  spent  two  years  travel- 
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ling  in  the  Southern  States  to  restore  his  health;  in 
1848  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Hanover, 
N.  J.;  in  1856  of  the  First  Church  in  Quincy,  I1L,  in 
1868  of  the  First  Church  in  Jerseyville.  He  died  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  March  12,  1873.  See  Hist.  of  the 
Presb.  Church  in  Hlitiois,  voL  i ; Gen.  Cat . of  A uburn 
TheoL  Sem.  1883,  p.  246. 

King,  John,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  6, 1740. 
He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia  College;  studied  the- 
ology privately ; was  licensed  by  the  Second  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  in  March,  1767 ; in  1769  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Conoco- 
cheague,  l’a.,  where  he  remained  to  within  a short  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  5, 1811.  See  Sprague, 
A t nulls  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  281. 

King,  Jonas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
missionary,  was  born  at  Hawley,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass., 
July  29,  i792.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College 
in  1816,  and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover 
in  1819.  At  the  foundation  of  the  new  college  at  Am- 
herst, in  1821,  he  was  elected  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literature,  having  spent  n part  of  the  inter- 
vening time  in  missionary  labors  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  visited  Franco  to  better  prepare  himself  for  the 
duties  of  his  professorship.  He  offered  his  services  to 
the  American  Hoard  for  three  years,  and  in  September, 
1822,  left  Paris  for  Malta.  In  January,  1823,  he  reached 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  There,  with  others,  he  spent 
three  months  preaching,  distributing  tracts  and  copies 
of  the  Hible.  After  jiassing  some  time  in  the  Holy 
Land,  he  returned  to  bis  native  country  in  1827.  Hav- 
ing been  invited  to  proceed  to  Greece  in  one  of  the 
vessels  which  was  to  cam'  out  supplies  to  the  afflicted 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship, which  he  had  nominally  held  six  years.  In  1830 
lie  again  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  in  1831  established  a school  at  Athens, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  May  22, 1869.  He 
wrote  numerous  works  in  modern  Greek,  and,  on  account 
of  some  sentiments  thus  expressed,  he  was  sentenced 
to  fifteen  days’  imprisonment  and  expulsion  from  the 
kingdom.  The  sentence,  however,  was  not  executed, 
on  account  of  an  official  protest.  His  principal  work  is 
The  Oriental  Church  and  the  Latin  (N.  Y.  I860).  See 
Trien.  Cat. of  Andover  TheoL  Sent.,  1870,  p.  1819;  Me- 
moir* of  A mer.  Missionaries,  p.  109;  and  his  Memoir 
(N.Y.  1879). 

King,  "William,  D.D.,  an  English  Independent 
minister,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  June  9, 1701.  He  hail 
pious  parents,  who  educated  him  at  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  Holland,  where  he  began  to  preach.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  ordained  pastor  at  Chesham, 
Bucks,  in  April,  1725.  He  had  offers  of  preferment  in 
the  Church,  but  being  a dissenter  from  conviction,  he 
refused  them.  In  February,  1740,  he  settled  as  pastor 
at  Hare  Court,  London;  in  1748  was  appointed  one  of 
the  merchants’  lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall,  and  delivered 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  lectures  there,  the  last  in 
January,  1769.  He  was  also  evening  lecturer  at  Silver 
Street,  and  a lecturer  at  Lime  Street.  He  died  March 
4, 1769,  and  was  interred  at  Bunhill  Field.  Sec  Wilson, 
Dissenting  Churches,  iii,  299. 

Kingo,  Thomas,  a famous  hymn-writerof  Denmark, 
was  born  Dec.  15,  1634,  at  Stangerup,  in  the  island  of 
Zealand.  He  studied  theology  at  Co|>cnhagen,  and 
was  appointed  pastor  of  his  native  parish  in  1668,  and 
bishop  of  Funen  in  1677.  He  died  in  1703.  Kingo  was 
a poet  born,  and  a powerful  Christian  character,  and  he 
has  given  the  Danish  Church  some  of  its  very  best 
hymns.  He  published  Aamltlige  Sjunge-Chor,  a collec- 
tion of  hymns,  1674;  and  another  collection  in  1681. 
He  also  compiled,  at  the  instance  of  the  government,  a 
new  hymn-lH>ok,  known  as  Kingo'*  Psalmebog,  1699, 
which  is  still  in  use.  See  Sonlish  Conversatiom-lexicon 
(1879),  s.  v.;  Brandt  og  Helwcg,  Den  Danske  Psalmo- 


digtning  Ilistorie  ( Copenhagen,  1847 ) ; Micbclsen,  in 
Plitt-Herzog’s  Rcat-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Kingsford,  Edward,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1788.  He  re- 
ceived a liberal  education,  mid  had  a high  reputation 
as  a scholar.  He  was  for  several  years  an  officer  in  the 
sen-ice  of  the  East  India  Company.  While  in  this 
position  he  was  converted,  and  at  once  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry'.  For  some  time  he  was 
a pastor  in  England,  and,  in  1838,  came  to  America. 
He  labored  for  a few  years  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  then 
removed  to  Alexandria,  D.  C.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
and  respected  wherever  he  resided,  his  pulpit  efforts 
being  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence.  He  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  27,  1859.  Sec  Watchman  and 
Reflector,  Aug.  11, 1859.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Kingsley,  Charles,  an  eminent  English  clergyman 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Holne  Vicarage,  near  Dartmoor, 
Devonshire,  June  12, 1819.  He  graduated  from  Magda- 
len College,  Cambridge,  in  1842;  the  same  year  became 
curate  of  Eversley,  Hampshire,  and  rector  in  1844,  a 
position  which  he  retained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
1859  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  history  at 
Cambridge,  but  resigned  in  1869,  on  being  offered  a can- 
onry  in  Chester  Cathedral,  which  four  years  later  was 
exchanged  for  one  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was 
also  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  the  prince  of"  Wales.  He  died  Jan.  23, 1875. 
Kingsley  belonged  to  the  “ Broad  Church  " party,  and 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  social  improvement.  He 
wrote  a large  number  of  popular  works,  most  of  them 
of  a fictitious  character,  but  highly  instructive,  the  most 
noted  of  which  perhaps  was  his  Hypatia  (1853) : — also 
Alexandria  and  her  Schools  (1854).  He  frequently 
contributed  to  Fraser's  Magazine,  the  North  British 
Recietc,  and  wrote  some  articles  for  the  F.ucyclopeedia 
Britannica  (8th  cd.).  He  was  also  known  as  a poet. 
See  his  letters  and  Memoir,  by  his  widow  (Lond.  1876, 
2 vols.  8vo , abridged  cd.  N.  Y.  1877). 

Kinika  Version  of  the  Scmi'TcitKS.  The 
Kinika  is  vernacular  to  the  tribes  of  the  Wanika,  in 
eastern  Africa.  The  late  Dr.  Krapf,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  grammatical  and  lexicographical  structure 
of  the  Kinika  language,  likewise  prepared  a Kiuika  ver- 
sion of  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  of  the  epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians.  But  only-  the  gospel  of 
Luke  was  printed  in  1848  at  Bombay,  in  the  American 
Mission  press.  In  1881  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  pub- 
lished, the  translation  having  been  made  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wakefield,  a missionary  at  Ribc  since  1861. 
See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  438.  (Ik  I’.) 

Kinninmund,  Alexander,  a Scotch  prelate  and 
doctor  of  theology,  was  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  April  1, 
1329.  While  he  was  in  office  there,  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen was  burned  by  thirty  English  ships,  in  1333. 
He  died  soon  after.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 

p.  110. 

Kippurim  (C'^02,  expiations,  atonement),  a name 
given  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  great  day  of  atonement 
(q.  v.),  because  on  that  day  the  sins  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple were  understood  to  be  expiated  or  pardoned. 

Kirchhofer,  Johannes,  a Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  Dec.  15, 1800,  at  Schaffliausen,  in  Switzerland. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Ilallc,  was  in  1827  pastor 
at  Hofwyl,  in  1829  professor  of  theology  at  the  Collegi- 
um Humanitatu,  in  his  native  city;  in  1842  lie  was 
elected  deacon  at  St.  John’s,  and  in  1854  |>astor  there. 
He  died  Feb.  27,  1869.  Kirchhofer  took  a very  active 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  country.  For  a 
time  he  was  the  president  of  the  synod,  and  ns  such 
exercised  a great  influence  upon  the  younger  theolo- 
gians. Of  his  writings  we  mention  especially,  Qutllen- 
sammlung  zur  Geschichte  des  neutestamentlichen  Canons 
(Zurich,  1842-44):—  Ixitfaden  zur  Bibelkunde  (2d  cd. 
Stuttgart,  1860).  See  Dr.  Johannes  Kirchhofer,  Dekan 
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Church  of  St-  Jeremiah  nt  Knryct  cl-Enab.  (From  Thom- 
son's Central  Palestine  and  I'harnicia.) 


uud  Pfarrtr  in  Sckajf hausen  (Schaffbauaen,  1871); 
Zuchold,  liiU.  ThevL  i,  687.  (B.  P.) 

Kirghese-Tartar  Version  of  the  ScKim  iiKs. 
The  Kirghese-Tartar  is  a dialect  s|x>ken  by  the  Kirghese 
in  Siberia  and  Turkestan.  In  1818  the  New  Test,  was 
translated  by  Charles  Frazer,  a Scottish  missionary. 
Since  this  mission  was  abandoned,  nothing  was  done 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God  among  this  peo- 
ple, numbering  about  1.000,000.  In  1870,  however,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  an  edition  of 
three  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Frazer's  New  Test.,  it  be- 
ing printed  at  the  Kazan  University  press,  under  the 
care  of  professor  Gotlwaldt,  who  arranged  the  verses  in 
the  new  edition  as  they  stand  in  the  Greek  and  English, 
besides  revising  a few  passages  which  were  badly  trans- 
lated. See  Bible  of  Every  Lund,  p.  349.  (B.  I’.) 

KLiriath  Shema  (the  leading  of  the  Shema),  the 
recital  by  the  Jews  of  certain  passages  of  the  Old  TesL, 
called  Shema  (q.  v.). 

Kirill,  a fabulous  monster,  conspicuous  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  legends.  It  is  supposed  to  be  not  only 

M- 


gentle  and  innocent,  but  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  holy. 
It  is  never  seen  but  nt  the  appearance  of  a particular 
constellation,  and  at  the  nativity  of  some  worthy  bene- 
factor of  his  race. 

Kiritinus,  Albams.  See  Boxifacivs,  Qikreti- 
m lu. 

Kirjath-jearim.  Lieut.  Conder  regards  this  as  a 
different  place  from  the  simple  Kihjath.  and  was  in- 
clined at  first  to  locate  it  at  Soba  (Tent  If'orF,  i,  22), 
but  finally  at  Khurbet  Erma,  two  and  a quarter  miles 
south  of  Chesalon  or  Kesla  (Memoir*  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  46  sq.,  where  he  ergues  the  ques- 
tion at  length);  hut  most  geographers  still  incline  to 
the  position  at  Kuryet  Enab  (or  simply  el-Kuryet'),  a 
full  description  of  the  archaeology  of  which  is  given  in 
the  same  Memoir t (iii,  132  sq.). 

Kirk,  Edward  Nohkis,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  w as  bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  14,  1802.  He 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1820, 
studied  law  eighteen  months,  and  iu  1824  graduated 
from  i’riucelou  Theological  Seminary.  lie  acted  for  a 
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time  as  agent  for  the  American  Hoard  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  the  Southern  States,  and  iu  1828  was  settled 
over  a Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1837 
lie  went  to  Kuroi>e,  preaching  in  London,  and  several 
months  in  Paris.  In  1830  ho  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1842  became  pastor  of  the  Mount  Yemon 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston,  where  he  labored 
until  1871,  when  the  failure  of  his  health  caused  him  to 
transfer  the  active  duties  of  his  office  to  a colleague, 
lie  visited  Paris  in  1856,  iu  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  to  establish  Ameri- 
can Protestant  worship  in  that  city.  lie  afterwards 
became  president  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. He  died  iu  Boston,  March  27,  1874.  Dr.  Kirk 
was  a preacher  and  writer  of  rare  strength  and  brillian- 
cy*. He  published  two  volumes  of  Sermons: — Lectures 
on  the  I'n rubles : — a translation  of  Gaussen's  Theopneus- 
tie , and  other  works.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1878,  p.  259. 

Kirkham,  Roiikrt,  a minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  one  of  the  Oxford  Methodists.  lie,  in 
connection  with  the  Wesleys  and  Mr.  Morgan,  were  the 
four  young  men  who  began,  in  November,  1729,  to  spend 
evenings  together,  reading,  chiefly,  the  Greek  Test. — 
the  inception  of  that  movement  which  has  so  changed 
the  religious  life  of  the  world.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Lionel  Kirkham,  of  Stanton,  in  Gloucestershire;  was  a 
very  intimate  friend  of  Wesley’s,  and  earnest  in  his  de- 
sire for  higher  life,  faithfully  keeping  the  rules  of  the 
Oxford  Methodists.  In  1731  he  left  Oxford  and  be- 
came his  uncle’s  curate.  These  facts  are  the  limit  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  record  of  his  life  can  be  found.  Sec  Tyerman, 
The  Oxford  Methodists,  p.  1. 

Kialar  Aga,  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs  in  Tur- 
key, who  is  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  all 
the  mosques. 

Kist,  Nicolaus  Christian,  a Dutch  theologian, 
was  bom  April  11,  1793.  After  having  completed  his 
studies  at  Utrecht  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology  in 
1818,  and  was  called  ns  pastor  to  Zoclen,  in  the  province 
of  Guelderland.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Leyden,  and  inaugurated  his  lectures  by  a 
discourse  on  lte  Progressions  lugenii  i/umani  iu  I tog- 
mat  um  Ilistoria  Christiana  Animadcertenda . In  con- 
nection with  his  colleague,  Royaards,  Kist  published 
Archief  coor  Kerkelijke  (leschiedmis  Imonderheid  von 
Nederland  (Leyden,  1829-49,  20  vols. ; supplement  in 
2 vols.  1852-54).  With  W.  Moll  he  published  Archives 
Ilistorico-Ecclisiastiques  (Amsterdam,  1857-59,  2 vols.). 
Of  his  other  works  we  mention,  Orations  iv  quit  Ec- 
clesue  Reique  Christiana  Spectant  llistariam  (Leyden, 
1853) : — lte  Yrije  Wil  of  de  Mensch  ten  Redelijk  enZedt- 
lijk  Yrijicerkend  H'ezen  (1859).  Kist  died  Dec.  11,  1859. 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  544, 574 ; ii,  111 ; 
Zuchold,  Ribl.  Theol.  i,G89  sq. ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop, 
de*  Sciences  Religienses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Kiswaheli.  See  Swaiiu.i. 

Kitchen.  This  part  of  a monastic  establishment 
invariably  adjoined  the  refectory,  behind  it,  in  Benedic- 
tine houses,  and  on  the  side,  usually,  in  Cistercian  ar- 
rangements. The  ordinary  shape  was  square,  but  there 
were  exceptions : thus,  a bottle-form  was  adopted  at 
Marmoutier,  a round  at  Chartres,  Villcrs,  Saumur,  and 
Vendome,  an  octagon  at  Pontlevoy,  Caen,  Durham, 
Glastonbury,  and  with  little  apses  at  Foutevrault.  At 
Westminster  there  was  a vaulted  way  to  the  hall;  at 
Canterbury  a covered  alley ; but  in  the  smaller  orders  a 
hatch  or  window  formed  the  means  of  communication. 
There  was  also  a kitchen  for  the  infirmary,  and  the  ab- 
bot had  his  own  kitcheu. 

Kitchener  was  the  marketer  and  purveyor  who 
bought  the  provisions  for  kitchen  use,  and  was  over- 
seer of  the  cooks,  butchery,  and  fislqionds.  He  visited 
the  sick  every  morning,  and  saw  that  the  broken  meat 
was  reserved  for  the  poor. 


Kitchi  Manito,  the  name  by  which  the  Great 
Spirit  was  known  among  the  various  tribes  of  American 
Indians,  especially  in  Canada.  He  is  the  chief  of  their 
good  divinities.  See  Manito;  Indians. 

KitO,  a god  whom  the  Chinese  soldiery  honor  as 
their  patron. 

Kitoo,  a particular  prayer  which  is  used  by  tho 
Japanese  in  all  seasons  of  public  distress. 

Kitu,  homage  or  reverence  paid  by  one  person  to 
another  among  the  natives  of  Japan.  Inferiors  being 
seated  on  their  heels,  according  to  the  Japanese  fashion, 
testified  their  respect  for  their  superiors  by  laying  the 
palms  of  their  hands  on  the  floor,  and  bending  their 
bodies  so  low  that  their  foreheads  almost  touched  the 
ground.  The  superior  responded  by  laying  the  palms 
of  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  nodding  or  bowing, 
more  or  less  low,  according  to  the  rank  of  tho  other 
party. 

Kiwasa,  a deity  among  the  savages  in  Virginia, 
i They  represented  this  god  with  a lighted  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  which  a priest,  cunningly  concealed  behind  the 
idol,  smoked,  thus  proving  the  god  to  be  alive. 

Klaproth,  Heinrich  Julius,  a German  Oriental- 
ist, was  born  in  Berlin,  Oct.  11, 1783.  In  1802  he  pub- 
lished, A siatisches  Magazin,  ami  was  made  adjunct  to 
the  academy  for  Asiatic  languages  at  St.  Petersburg  : — 
Rtise  in  den  Kaukasus  und  Georgicn  in  den  Jahren  1807 
: und  1808  (Halle,  1812-14,  2 vols.;  transl.  into  French, 

\ Paris,  1823).  In  1812  he  left  the  Russian  civil  service, 

' went  in  1814  to  Italy,  in  1815  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
, made  professor  of  the  languages  of  Asia  iu  181 G.  He 
j died  Aug.  20, 1835.  Besides  the  al>ove  works,  he  pub- 
, lished,  Geoyr.-  historische  Beschreibung  des  estliehen 
Kaukasus  (Weimar,  1814): — Rtise  nach  Georgien  und 
Imirethi  (Berlin,  1815):  — Verzeichniss  der  chinesischen 
und  mandschuischen  Bucher  und  Manuskripte  der  konigl. 
Bibliothck  in  Berlin  (Paris,  1822): — Asia  Polyglotta 
(1823) : — Tableaux  Uistorigues  de  V A sie  (1834,  4 vols.) : 
— Menwires  Relatif*  is  V A sie  (eod.) : — Collections  cf  .4  n- 
tiquites  Egyptiennes  (1829): — Ex  a men  Critique  des  Tra- 
I vuux  du  feu  M.  Champollion  sur  les  HUroglyphes  (1832) : 
' — A pergu  Central  des  Trots  Royaumes.  Traduit  de  V Ori- 
ginal Japonais-Chinois  (1833).  (B.  P.). 

Klausing,  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Dec.  28,  1675,  in  Westphalia.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer there  in  1696,  and  was  doctor  of  theology  in  1710. 
In  1719  he  was  called  to  Lcipsic  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  died  Oct.  2, 1745.  His  writings  are  very  numerous, 
and  their  titles  are  given  by  Jbchcr,  Allgeineints  Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon,  s.  v,  (B.  P.) 

Klein,  Anton,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
born  in  1788.  In  1811  he  received  holy  orders.  Ho 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  Church  history  at  Griitz 
and  Vienna,  and  died  at  the  latter  place,  April  9,  1867. 
i He  is  the  author  of,  Ilistoria  Ecclesitr  Christiana  (Griitz, 

; 1827,  2 vols.) : — Geschichte  des  Chi'istenthums  in  Oeste.r- 
reich  und  Steiermark  (Vienna,  1840-42,7  vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Klflmm,  Johann  Conrad,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  23,  1655.  He  studied  at 
Tubingen,  was  iu  1687  professor  there,  and  died  Feb.  18, 
1717.  He  wrote,  Do  voce  /3df>fiapo c ad  1 Cor.xiv,  11: 
— V indicia  Locorum  Pculatcuchis  Corruption**  Accusa- 
torum: — De  uoivwvitf  $tia<;  tpbotio c ad  2 Petr. «,  3, 4 : — 
De  Concilio  Benedicti  XI II : — De  Pnpatu  Hierarch ico : 
— De  Nominibus  Hebraicis,  etc.  Sec  Neue  Zeilungen 
von  gelehrtcn  Sacha* ; J ocher,  Allycmeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Kleutgen,  Joskimi.  a Jesuit,  was  born  at  Dortmund, 
Sept.  11,  1811.  In  1834  he  joined  his  order,  ami  re- 
ceived holy  orders  in  1837.  For  some  time  lie  lectured 
on  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Freiburg  and  Brieg, 

• Switzerland,  went  to  Rome  in  1843,  where  he  became 
i professor  at  the  Collegium  Germanicum.  He  died  at 
I St.  Anton,  in  Tyrol,  Jan.  14, 1883,  leaving,  Die  Theologie 
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dtr  Vorzeit  (Munster,  1863-65,  2 vols. ; 2d  ed.  1867-73) : 
— Die  Philosophic  der  Vorzeit  (1860-63, 2 vols.) : — Insti- 
tutions* Theologies  (1881,  voL  i) : — Das  Evangelium  des 
Matthaus  tutch  seinem  inneren  Zusammcnhung  (1882). 

(B.  P.) 

Knak,  Gcstav,  a Lutheran  minister  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  Berlin,  July  12, 1806.  He  studied  in  his 
native  city,  was  in  1834  pastor  at  Wosterwits,  in  Pom- 
erania, in  1849  Gossner's  successor  at  the  Bethlehem 
Church  in  Berlin,  and  died  July  27, 1878,  at  Dttnnow,  in 
Pomerania,  whither  he  had  gone  to  restore  his  feeble 
health.  Knak  was  famous  alike  as  preacher  and  hymn- 
writer.  See  Zuchold,  Bibb  Thtol,  i,  701 ; Koch,  Gesch. 
d.  deutschen  Kirchetdiedts , vii,  194;  Wangemann,  Gustav 
Knak,  Lin  I'rediger  dtr  Gerechtigkeit , die  v or  Gott  gilt 
(Berlin,  1879>  (B.  P.) 

Knapp,  Jacob,  a distinguished  Baptist  evangelist, 
generally  known  as  “ Elder  Knapp,”  was  born  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7, 1799.  Having  pursued  his  stud- 
ies at  Hamilton,  he  first  settled  in  Springfield,  near  his 
native  place,  and  then  in  Watertown.  After  having 
been  in  the  pastoral  office  for  eight  year*,  he  felt  that 
he  must  henceforth  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  an 
evangelist.  At  this  time  he  had  what  he  always  con- 
sidered a remarkable  religious  experience.  His  early 
labors  as  an  evangelist  in  some  of  the  great  cities  and 
villages  of  our  land  were  followed  by  wonderful  result*. 
Thousands  of  conversions  took  place.  In  some  of  these 
places  “his  preaching  gathered  such  crowds  and  pro- 
duced such  excitement  that  mobs  threatened  his  meet- 
ings, and  police  force  had  to  be  employed  to  suppress 
popular  violence.  By  the  terrors  of  the  law  rather 
than  by  tender  exhibitions  of  God’s  love,  he  sought  to 
drive  men  to  the  Cross  for  salvation.”  Many  of  his 
sermons  were  models  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  the 
most  gifted  men  feeling  the  impression  as  well  as  the 
ignorant.  He  died  at  his  residence,  near  Rockford,  III., 
March  2, 1874.  See  Jeflrev,  Memoirs  of  Jacob  Knapp; 
The  Baptist  Weekly,  March  1 2, 1 874.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Knichin,  Cmari.es,  a minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  one  of  the  Oxford  Methodists,  and  a fel- 
low of  Corpus  Christ  i College.  He  left  Oxford  at  about 
the  same  time  the  Wesleys  did,  and  became  rector  of 
Dummer,  a small  village  of  about  four  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. In  his  parish  he  kept  up  the  habits  of  the  Ox- 
ford Methodists,  visited  from  house  to  house,  catechised 
the  children,  and  had  public  prayers  twice  each  day. 
In  1736  he  was  chosen  dean  of  Corpus  Cbristi  College, 
but  retained  his  rectors'  at  Dummer.  While  at  Oxford 
he  kept  the  old  Oxford  Methodist  spirit  of  work  alive, 
visiting  the  prisoners  and  ministering  unto  them.  Mr. 
Knichin  never  revived  the  friendship  between  him  and 
the  Wesleys,  but  followed  them  in  their  struggles  after 
higher  life  until  he  himself  experienced  salvation  by 
faith.  At  the  time  when  the  Established  churches  re- 
fused the  Wesleys  their  pulpit,  Mr.  Knichin’*  was  one 
of  eight  to  which  they  had  access,  lie  was  intensely 
religious,  “lived  it,  looked  it,  breathed  it."  He  died  Jan. 
4,  1742.  See  Tyerman,  The  Oxford  Methodists,  p.  368. 

Kniepatro.  See  Kmpstro. 

Knife,  Eccharistic,  was  a knife  with  which  to 
prepare  the  sacramental  bread  and  for  dividing  the 
eulogiiE,  anciently  found  iu  most  sacristies.  The  holy 
loaf,  out  of  which  they  were  cut,  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 


vided by  the  parish  by  the  Salisbury  constitution  of 
1254.  King  Athdstan  left  his  knife  on  the  altar  of 
Beverley,  as  a pledge  for  his  redemption  of  a vow  of 
benefaction. 


Knight,  Franklin  Lafayette,  D.D.,  a Protes- 
tant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Maine,  in  Au- 
gust, 1824.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1846 ; after  teaching  for  several  years,  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  a Southern  university ; in 
1853  was  ordained,  and,  for  some  time,  exercised  his 
ministry  in  the  state  of  Maryland;  in  1859  he  was  in- 
vited to  be  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  New  Jersey.  For 
a few  years  he  was  principal  of  the  Diocesan  Training 
and  Theological  School,  in  Tennessee.  Resigning  this 
position,  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  assistant  minister 
in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  and  also  in  St.  John’s. 
He  died  there  in  April,  1876.  Dr.  Knight  was  a classi- 
cal teacher  of  repute,  of  blameless  life,  retiring  in  dispo- 
sition, highly  esteemed  and  respected.  See  Uistory  of 
Bovdoin  College,  p.  622.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Knight,  Richard,  D.D.,  a Wesleyan  Methodist 
minister,  was  bom  in  Devon,  England,  in  1789.  He 
was  accepted  by  the  British  Conference,  and  sent  to 
Newfoundland  in  1816.  He  endured  persecutions  and 
hardships,  escaped  perils  oft,  was  appointed  to  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  in  1832,  labored  thenceforth  principally  in  Nova 
Scotia  until  his  death  at  Sheffield,  N.  1L,  May  23, 1860. 
Apparently  stem  and  unapproachable  at  first, a kind  heart 
and  large  sympathies  dwelt  in  Knight's  stalwart  frame. 
Indexible  when  right,  humble,  dignified,  zealous,  cau- 
tious, courageous,  yet  gentle;  he  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  well-read,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
prominent  ministers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Dr. 
Knight  was  a strong  friend  of  temperance,  and  pub- 
lished an  address  on  the  subject,  lie  also  published 
a lecture  on  the  Genuineness  and  A uthenticitg  of  Reve- 
lations (St.  John’s,  N.  B.,  1850).  Sec  Huestis,  Memori- 
als of  Meth.  M misters  in  East  Brit.  America,  p.  66; 
Morgan,  Bibl.  Canadensis,  p.  214. 

Knoll,  Albert  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1796.  He  received  holy 
orders  in  1818  at  Trent,  and  joined  in  the  same  year 
the  order  of  the  Capuchins.  In  1820  be  was  teacher 
of  religious  philosophy,  in  1823  professor  of  dogmat- 
ics, in  1847  custos-general  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Bot- 
zen,  Tyrol,  March  30,  1863.  Knoll  published,  Institu - 
tiones  Theologies  Generalis  seu  Fundamental's  (Inns- 
bruck, 1846  ; 4 th  ed.  1865):  — Expositio  Regulm  E.  F, 
Minorum  S.  P.  Francisci  Assisi  Congesta  (ibid.  1850): 
— Institutions  Theologies  Theoretics  seu  Dogmatics - 
Polemics  Concbmats  (Turin,  1862-64,  6 vols.).  After 
his  death  was  published  Institutions  Theologies  Theo- 
retics seu  Dogmatico- Polemics  (1865, 2 vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Knowlton,  Muxs  J cstix,  I).Dn  a distinguished 
missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
was  bom  at  West  Wardsborougb,  Vt,  Feb.  8,  1825. 
When  quite  young  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at 
West  Townsend,  and  while  there  determined  to  enter 
the  Christian  ministry.  His  college  and  theological 
studies  were  pursued  at  Madison  University,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  in  1863.  He  was  ordained 
at  West  Wardsborough,  Oct.  8 of  the  same  year,  and, 
with  his  wife,  Lucy  Ann  (St.  John),  embarked  for  China, 
and  arrived  in  June,  1854,  at  Niugpo,  where,  with  sin- 
gular earnestness  and  marked  success,  he  labored  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  He  died  there,  Sept.  10,  1874. 
Among  the  qualities  wbicb  made  him  a model  mission- 
ary were  his  remarkable  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  his  per- 
sistency in  active  labor,  and 
his  gentle  bearing  towards 
the  people.  See  A mer.  Bupt. 
Miss.  Magazine,  v,  p.  91. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Knox,  Andrew,  a 

Scotch  prelate,  of  the  same  family  with  the  Scottish 
reformer,  was  bom  at  Ranfuriy,  in  Renfrewshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow,  was  first  minister  at  Locb- 
winnoch,  and  then  at  Paisley.  King  James  made  h»»n 
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bishop  of  the  Isles  in  April,  1606,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attention  to  the  propagation  of  religion. 
In  1622  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Kaphoe,  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Nor.  7, 1632. 
See  Reid,  Hitt,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland;  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  308. 

Knox,  Hugh,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in  1731.  He 
spent  several  years  in  teaching,  leading  a somewhat 
dissipated  life;  but  he  shook  off  his  follies  and  en- 
tered Nassau  Hall,  and  graduated  in  175-1.  He  stud- 
ied divinity  with  president  Burr.  At  his  ordination, 
preparatory  to  his  accepting  a call  to  the  island  of 
Saba,  the  New  York  Presbytery  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  trial  sermon  on  the  Dignity  and  Importance 
of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  that  they  unanimously  request- 
ed it  for  publication.  A sermon  preached  by  him,  On 
the  Sinner’s  Faullinest  and  Inability,  was  published  by 
bishop  Hobart  in  1808.  and  became  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  on  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
inability.  The  Presbytery  corresponded  with  him  year- 
ly through  Dr.  Rodgers,  and  expressed  regret  on  hear- 
ing after  the  Revolution  of  the  declining  condition  of 
his  flock.  The  celebrated  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  early 
boyhood,  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Knox. 
He  published  two  volumes  of  sermons  on  interesting 
subjects,  at  Glasgow,  in  1772.  He  spent  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  at  St.  Croix,  and  died  there  in  October, 
1790.  See  Webster,  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in 
A mericu.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Knox,  John  P,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  July  28,  1811.  He  graduated 
from  Rutgers  College  and  the  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Nassau,  N.  Y.  After  this  he  served 
as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Utica,  for  two 
years.  He  then  went  to  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.,  where  he  , 
spent  ten  years  of  ministerial  labor,  and  then  returned  i 
to  the  United  Stales  and  accepted  a call,  in  1855,  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newtown,  L.  I.  Iu  this 
old  church  lie  labored  with  zeal  and  success  until  his 
death.  June  2,  1882.  See  A’.  Y.  Observer , June  8, 1882. 
(W.  I*.  S.) 

Knox,  Thomas,  a Scotch  prelate,  and  son  of 
Andrew  Knox,  was  made  bishop  of  the  Isles  upon  his 
father's  translation,  in  1622.  lie  died  in  1626.  Sec 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  808. 

Knox,  William  Eaton,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Knoxboro,  Oneida  Co.,N.  Y.f 
Oct.  16, 1820.  He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1840,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Auburn 
Seminary.  In  1844  be  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Watertown,  and  in  1848  of  that  in 
Rome.  In  1870  he  accepted  a call  from  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Elmira,  where  he  continued  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Blue  Mountain  take,  in 
the  Adirondacks,  Sept.  17,  1883.  He  occupied  an  ele- 
vated position  among  his  clerical  brethren.  See  JV.  Y. 
Observer,  Sept.  28,  1883;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Auburn  Theol. 
Sem.  1883,  p.  70.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Kuute.  Sec  Canute. 

Koch,  August,  a Protestant  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Helmstiidt  in  1818.  For  some  time  privatdoccnt 
at  Zurich,  he  retired  from  that  position,  and  died,  March 
4,  1882,  at  Oberkaufungen,  near  Casscl.  He  wrote, 
Commenlar  uber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  Philemon  (Zurich, 
1846)  ; — Commentar  uber  den  ersten  Brief  Pauli  an  die 
Thessalonicher  (1849 ; 2d  ed.  1855).  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
Theol  i,  706  sq.  (A  P.) 

Koch,  Eduard  Emil,  a Lutheran  theologian,  who 
died  April  27,  1871,  at  Erdmannhausen,  near  Marbach, 
is  the  author  of  Geschichte  des  Kirchenliedes  und  Kirchen- 
gesanges  (Stuttgart,  1866-70,  7 vols.),  the  best  hymno- 
logical  work  now  extant.  (A  P.) 

Koch,  Ignatius,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 


clergyman,  first  appears  in  the  record  as  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Western,  Missouri.  In  1865  he  became 
rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  a teacher  in  Palmyra  College  in 
Missouri.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  a missionary  to 
the  German  population  in  Maysville,  Ky.,  and  served 
in  this  relation  until  about  1870,  when  he  was  elected 
principal  of  St.John’s  Academy,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  be- 
sides performing  missionary  work  in  adjacent  places. 
Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec. 
8,  1872.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1873,  p.  184. 

Kocher,  Hermann  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1747  at  OsnabrUck.  and 
died  April  2, 1792.  He  is  the  author  of,  A’ora  Biblio- 
theca llebraica  (Jena,  1783-84, 2 vols.) : — Versuch  einer 
Erklarung  der  Geschichte  Saul's  mit  der  Betrugerin  zu 
Endor  (Gera,  1780) : — Specimen  Observutionum  Philo- 
logical um  in  1 Sam.  ii  (Jena,  1772)  i—Comm.  Sistens 
Explicationem  Vocum  "t  tSIOl  et  Gen.  »,  3,  5,  de 

Deo  Usurpatorum  (1778)  -.—Comm,  ad  Genes,  ii,  18-20,  de 
Vocatis  ab  Adamo  Animantibus  (1779): — Stricturarum 
Antimasorethicarum  in  Kirjan  et  Chetib.  ad  Librum 
Judicum  Specimen  (1780).  See  Fttrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  194 ; 
Winer,  Ilundbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  69.  (A  P.) 

Kodeah.  See  Kadihsh. 

Kodom.  See  Gotama. 

Kohen.  See  Cohen. 

Kohen,  Jacob  Shalom,  a Jewish  writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Meseritsch,  Dec.  23,  1771,  and  died 
at  Hamburg  in  1846.  He  is  the  author  of,  110, 

or  H istorisch-kritische  Darstellung  des  judischen  Gottes- 
dienstes  (Leipsic,  1819): — IYi*OS  -jl^b  min,  a Hebrew 
grammar  (Berlin,  1802,  and  often) : — PITHfl  Strip,  or 
History  of  the  Jewish  People  (Warsaw,  1838):  — 
D*lp  5<"pt3,  or  Die  game  heilige  Schrift  (Hamburg, 
1824,  4 vols.),  etc.  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  195  sq. 
(A  P.) 

Koblbriigge,  Herman  Friedrich,  the  founder  of 
the  Dutch-Reformed  congregation  at  Elbcrfeld,  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  Aug.  15,  1803.  He  was  of  Lu- 
theran parentage,  and  after  studying  theology  became 
preacher  to  a Lutheran  congregation  in  Amsterdam. 
But  the  rationalism  of  his  colleagues  brought  him  into 
a conflict  which  resulted  in  bis  deposition.  He  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  Utrecht,  and 
after  living  for  several  years  in  retirement  joined  the 
Reformed  Church.  While  travelling  through  the 
Rhine  regions  in  1834,  where  just  at  that  time  a kind 
of  revival  took  place,  he  preached  often,  and  made  a 
deep  impression.  After  many  difficulties,  the  Reformed 
congregation  at  Elbcrfeld,  which  had  separated  from 
the  state  establishment,  chose  KohlbrUggc  for  its  min- 
ister (18-17),  constituting  itself  as  a member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Netherlands.  At  Elberfeld  Kohlbrtlgge 
labored  with  great  success  till  his  death,  March  5, 1875. 
Besides  a considerable  number  of  sermons,  he  published, 
Das  siebente  Capitel  des  Briefes  Pauli  an  die  Homer 
(8d  ed.  1855): — Wozu  das  Alte  Testament  (eod.),  etc. 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  709  sq. ; Plitt-IIerzog,  ReaL 
Encyklop.  s.  v. ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Heligieuses,  s.  v.  (A  P.) 

Kohlman,  Anthony,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
author,  was  bom  at  Kaizersberg,  near  Colmar,  July  18, 
1771.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  April,  1796,  joined  the 
fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  in  1799  be  served  those 
who  were  taken  with  the  plague  in  Hagenbrtinn,  and 
was  appointed  chief  chaplain  of  the  Austrian  military 
hospitals  in  Padua,  whose  moral  and  physical  state  was 
described  as  frightful.  He  exercised  the  ministry  in 
Upper  Germany  and  in  Prussia  until,  in  1805,  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1807  he  was  sent  to  America, 
a part  of  the  time  superior  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  In 
1809  be  visited  Thomas  Paine  on  his  death-bed,  in  com- 
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puny  with  father  Benedict  Fenwick.  A faithful  account 
of  it  is  in  the  United  Slates  Catholic  Magazine,  1842, 
p.  368.  In  1813  the  “Catholic  Question  in  America” 
was  discussed  in  the  courts  of  New  Fork,  in  which 
Kohl  man  took  an  important  part.  The  case  was  re- 
ported by  William  Simpson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  counsel, 
and  published  in  New  York  by  Gillespy.  In  1820-21 
Kohlman  published  his  Unitarianism  Philosophically 
and  Theologically  Examined (2  vols.  8vo),  going  through 
three  editions  in  a short  time.  He  was  rector  of  Wash- 
ington Seminary  in  1824,  when  the  so-called  Mathinglv 
Miracle  took  place,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
bv  Wilson  (12mo).  In  1825  this  keen  and  learned 
Jesuit  was  called  to  Rome  to  teach  moral  theology  in 
the  Gregorian  University,  just  restored  to  the  Jesuits 
by  Leo  XII,  who  held  him  iu  great  esteem,  and  had 
placed  at  his  service  his  private  library.  Kohlman  died 
in  Rome,  April  10,  1836.  Sec  Cat'h.  Almanac,  1872, 
p.  80;  I)c  Courcey  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church 
in  the  V.  S.  p.  356  sq. 

Koi  Version  of  tiif.  Scriptures.  The  Kois,  who 
are  a branch  of  the  Gonds  in  Central  India,  number 
about  one  hundred  thousand  souls.  At  the  request  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  ; 
Bible  Society  published,  in  1884,  a tentative  edition  of 
fire  hundred  copies  of  the  gospel  of  Luke  and  the  1st 
epistle  of  John.  The  translation  was  made  by  general 
Haig,  assisted  by  three  Kois  who  understood  the  Telugu 
Bible.  The  translator  read  also  the  proofs  of  the  edi- 
tion. (B.  P.) 

Koitsch,  Christian  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1671  at  Meissen.  He  studied 
at  Halle,  was  inspector  of  the  Royal  School  there  from 
1700  to  1705,  head  master  of  the  grammar-school  at 
Elbing,  in  Prussia,  from  1705  to  1725,  and  died  in  1735. 
Koitsch  was  a man  of  eminent  piety,  and  his  love  to 
Jesus  finds  expression  iu  his  hymns,  of  which  a few  arc 
preserved.  The  most  beautiful  of  his  hymns,  0 Ur-  1 
sprung  ties  Lebcns,  O etriges  l.icht,  is  found  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  in  the  Moravian  Hymn-Hook,  No.  540. 
Sec  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  K irchenl iedes,  iv,  370  i 
sq.  (B.  P.) 

Koive,  the  ancient  pagan  high-priest  of  the  Prus- 
sians. When  it  thundered  they  believed  that  their 
Koive  was  conversing  with  their  god  Perkun,  hence 
they  fell  down  before  that  deity,  and  implored  of  him 
to  scud  them  more  favorable  weather. 

Kojalowicz,  Albert  Wijuk,  a Polish  Jesuit,  who 
died  at  Wilna,  Oct.  6, 1677,  is  the  author  of,  Colloguia 
de  Sincero  et  non  Adultcruto  L'su  S.  Scripturce  ad  Pro - 
bandos  Articulos  Fidei:  — De.  Elect iont  Cuius  Vera 
Christiana  He  l iy  inn  is.  See  Witte,  Diarium  Biogra- 
phicum;  J ocher,  AUgemcincs  Gelehrten  - Lexikon,  ».  v, 

(B.  P.) 

Xol  Nidrey  (’’“"I?  *53,  all  the  roves  of  being  the 
initial  words)  is  a Jewish  prayer  which  opens  the  ser- 
vice for  the  day  of  atonement.  It  is  repeated  three 
times  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  runs  thus,  “AH 
vows,  obligations,  oaths,  or  anathemas,  whether  termed 
C5ip  C5*p  or  otherwise,  which  we  shall  have  vowed, 
sworn,  devoted,  or  bound  ourselves  to,  from  this  day  of 
atonement  until  the  next  day  of  atonement  (whose  ar- 
rival we  hope  for  in  happiness),  we  repent,  aforehand, 
of  them  all;  they  shall  ail  be  deemed  absolved,  forgiv- 
en, annulled,  void,  and  made  of  no  effect;  they  shall  not 
be  binding,  nor  have  any  power;  the  vows  shall  not  be 
reckoned  vows,  the  obligations  shall  not  be  obligatory, 
nor  the  oath  considered  as  oaths.”  This  liturgical  for- 
mula has  been  turned  against  the  Jews,  as  if  by  it  they 
absolved  themselves  from  all  obligations,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  bound  by  an  oath.  But  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Kol  Nidrey  speaks  only  of  vows  made 
voluntarily,  and  not  of  oaths  made  to  others,  for  the 
latter  were  regarded  as  inviolable  except  by  the  per- 
sonal consent  of  the  individual  who  had  received  the  . 


oath.  The  Kol  Nidrey  dates  from  about  the  9th  cen- 
tury, and  in  MS.  its  form  varies.  In  its  general  form 
it  might  be  used  by  bad  men  to  escape  obligations. 
But  hatred  of  the  Jews  has  turned  the  possibility  into 
a fact,  and  against  this  charge  the  Jews  have  protested 
at  all  times.  See  Lehmann.  Die  Abschaffung  des  Kol 
Sidre  (Mayence,  1863);  Aub,  Die  Eingangtfeier  des 
Versohnungstages  (ibid,  eod.) ; Eisenmenger,  Entdeckfes 
Jitdcnlhum  (Kdnigsberg,  1711), ii, 489 sq.;  Uodeuschatz, 
Kirchliche  Ytrfassung  der  heutigen  Juden,  ii,  chap.  5 ; 
St  rack,  in  PI itt- Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Konkani  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Konkani  (or  Kunkana)  is  the  proper  language  of  the 
Concan,  a long,  narrow  tract  of  land,  the  continuation 
of  Malabar  and  Canara.  It  is  a dialect  of  the  Marathi, 
influenced  by  the  Davidian  languages  of  South  India. 
It  is  spoken  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, chiefly  on  the  western  coast.  The  majority 
of  the  people  belong  to  the  Ilindfi  faith,  but  many  are 
Roman  Catholics;  some  of  them  speak  the  language 
with  a mixture  of  Portuguese  words.  A version  of  the 
New  Test,  into  this  language  was  executed  at  Scraro- 
pore  between  the  years  1808  and  1819.  and  was  printed 
in  the  Devanngari  character.  In  1821  the  Pentateuch 
left  the  press.  Of  late  (1883)  the  gospels  of  John  and 
Matthew  have  been  published  by  the  Madras  Auxiliary 
Society,  in  a revised  form,  so  as  to  !»c  better  understood 
by  all  classes.  See  Bible  of  Every  /.and,  p.  129.  (B.  P.) 

Konrad.  See  Conrad. 

Koopmann,  Wii.iielm  Heinrich,  n Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  4, 1814,  at  Ton- 
ning,  in  Holstein,  and  died  May  21, 1871,  a general  su- 
perintendent, with  the  title  “bishop"  of  Holstein.  He 
wrote,  IHe  Scheidewand  zirischen  Christmthum  und 
Widerchristenlhum  (Heidc,  1843): — Die  grundrechtliche 
Confusion  in  Slant,  Schule,  und  Kirche  (1850): — Das 
trangelische  Christmthum  in  seinem  Yerhaltnisse  zu  der 
modtmen  Kultur  (Hamburg,  1866) : — Die  Rechtfertigmeg 
allein  dutch  den  Glauben  an  Christum  (Kiel,  1870) : — 
Phantasie  und  Offenbarung  (cod.).  Besides,  be  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  Kirchliche  Blatter  of  Holstein.  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  718  sq. ; Gedmkblatter  an  Dr. 
theol,  11',  //.  Koopmann,  tceilaud  Bischof  fur  llolsttin 
(Altona,  1871).  (B.  1».) 

Kopke,  Rudolf  Anastasius,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian and  historian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg, 
Aug.  23,  1813.  He  studied  theology  and  history,  was 
teacher  at  the  Joachimsthalschc  gymnasium  in  Berlin 
from  1838  to  1842;  commenced  lecturing  at  the  univer- 
sity in  1846,  and  was  made  professor  in  1856.  He  died 
June  21, 1870.  Besides  his  editorial  work  on  the  Monu- 
ment a Germaniee,  he  wrote,  De  Vila  et  Scriptis  I.uid- 
prandi  Episcopi  Cremonensis  (Berlin,  1842): — WiJukind 
row  Corvci  (1867)  :—Ifrotsuil  von  Gamltrsheim  (1879). 
(B.  P.) 

Kopkeu,  David  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  4,  1677,  at  Luncburg.  He 
studied  at  Hclmsliult,  Jena,  and  Rostock,  and  com- 
menced liis  academical  career  at  the  latter  place.  In 
1704  he  was  doctor  of  theology,  in  1708  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  died  in  1745.  He  wrote,  De  Filio  Dei 
ex  sEgyplo  Dirinitus  Yocato: — De  Donis  - Egyptians 
Quibus  Abeuntes  Israelite  Donati  Fuerunt : — ISsp.  II 
de  Jesu  Christo  sub  Metu  et  Tristitia  Acerbissime  Do - 
lente: — De  Yui  Rationis  ad  Revelationem  : — De  Theolo- 
gut  et  Religioue  :-—De  Revelatione  Divina.  See  Biblio- 
theca I.ubecensis;  J ocher,  .4  llgemeines  Gflehrten-Lexikon , 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Kordovero,  Moses.  See  Moses  Cordoveho. 

Koreish,  J eii  id  a.  See  Ibn-Koreisil 

Korn,  Skuq.  Sec  Nouk. 

Korsha,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  a god  of  physi- 
cians and  the  medical  art.  Some  regard  him  os  the 
same  w ith  Bacchus.  He  is  represented  naked,  with  a 
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wreath  about  his  neck.  Beer  and  nectar  were  offered 
to  him.  His  idol  stood  in  Kiew,  on  a large  barrel. 

Koster,  Friedrich  Burchard,  a Protestant  tbeo- 
logian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1791  at  Loccum,  and 
studied  at  Gottingen.  In  1822  he  went  to  Kiel  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  appointed  in  1840  general  super- 
intendent of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  re- 
signed his  position  in  1800  on  account  of  feeble  health, 
ond  died  at  Stade,  Dec.  1C,  1878.  Of  his  works  we 
mention,  Das  Buck  Hiob  vnd  der  Prediger  Salomo's 
BberttfU  (Schleswig,  1832)  :—De  Fidri  ifodestm  A ro- 
stris  7'emporibus  Maximopere  Commendanda  (Kiel, eod.) : 
— Erlauterungen  der  heiliyen  Schrft  arts  den  Klassikern 
besotulers  aus  Homer  (1833):— Die  Psalmen  ubersetzt 
(Kbnigsbcrg,  1837) : — Die  Prophet en  des  A Iten  mid  Xeuen 
Testaments  dargesteUt  ( Leipsic,  1838  ) : — Die  biblisehe 
Ixhre  von  der  Versuchung  (Gotha,  1859).  See  Zuchold, 
UibL  Theol.  i,  722 ; Winer,  Uamlbuch  der  IheoL  Lit.  i,  83, 
205,  280,  3C1,  370,  392,  445,  489.  599;  ii,  81;  Lichten- 
berger,  Fncyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.;  Ftlrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  200.  (B.  1*.) 

Kothe,  Friedrich  August,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  July  30, 1781,  at  Ltlbben,  in  Low- 
er Lusatia.  lie  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1803  after- 
noon preacher  there,  in  1810  professor  of  Church  history 
and  practical  theology  at  Jena,  in  1817  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy, in  1819  first  preacher  and  mcml>cr  of  consistory  at 
Allstadt,  in  Weimar,  and  died  Oct.  28, 1860.  He  pub- 
lished, Die  symbol.  Bucher  der  erang.-luther.  Kirche 
(Leipsic,  1830):  — Einfluss  des  kirchetihislorischen  Stu- 
diums,  etc.  (1810) : — Stimmen  der  Andacht  (1823):  — 
Die  christliche  Yolksbildung  (1831) : — Ueber  die  Kirchen- 
eudgung  (1837):  — Die  J’snlmen  in  Kirchenmelodicn 
ubertragen  (1845): — Geistliche  Lieder  (edited  by  C.  B. 
Meissner,  1851,  after  the  author’s  death).  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  723;  Winer,  Hamlbuch  der  theol.  I.it.  i, 
16, 26, 322, 530, 862,  86G ; ii,  19, 823, 325, 333,343;  Koch, 
(iesch.  des  deutschen  Kircheuliedes , vii,  257  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Kottmeier,  Adolph  Georg,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  31,  1708,  at  Ncucn- 
kircheu,  near  Osnabrtick.  In  1789  he  was  teacher  at 
Halle,  in  1790  preacher  at  Iladdenhausen,  near  Mindcn, 
in  1792  at  Ilartum,  in  1810  cathedral -preacher  at  Bre- 
men, and  died  Sept.  20,  1842,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
was  an  ascetical  writer  of  some  renown.  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  i,  728;  Winer,  llundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii, 
07, 99, 185, 233, 294,  375.  (B.  P.) 

Kouuboum  (ten  thousand  images'),  a place  in  the 
country  of  Amdo,  in  Thibet,  where  grows  a wonderful 
tree,  known  as  the  Tree  of  Ten  Thousand  Images.  The 
lamasery  of  Kouuboum  contains  nearly  four  thousand 
lamas,  and  is  a great  resort  for  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  Tartary  and  Thibet. 

Kouotina,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbean*, 
is  the  head  of  ail  idols,  from  whom  all  the  rest  tlee. 
Their  flight  causes  the  thunder. 

Kouren  ok  tiie  Thousand  Lamas,  a celebrated 
lamasery  in  Tartary,  which  dates  from  the  invasion  of 
China  by  file  Mautclmus.  The  ground  and  revenues 
were  given  by  a Chinese  emperor,  who  had  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  throne,  in  token  of  his  grat- 
itude for  a favorable  prophecy  given  by  a lama  before 
his  conquest.  It  was  designed  originally  to  maintain 
a thousand  lamas,  but  has  made  such  progress  that  it 
now  contains  more  than  four  thousand.  The  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  establishment  is  also  governor  of  the  district, 
and  makes  laws,  administers  justice,  nud  appoints  mag- 
istrates. See  Lamaism. 

Kousulu.  See  Hinduwi,  Dialects  of. 

Kouwwoiipceaelisit,  in  Finnish  mythology,  is 
n lively  festival  among  the  nations  living  in  the  far 
north,  which  was  liegun  with  a bear  hunt.  It  is  not 
known  in  honor  of  what  deity  this  festival  was  cele- 
brated. 

Koxkox.  See  Coxcox, 

XII.-S  s 


Krabbe,  Otto  Carstkn,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  27, 1805.  He 
studied  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen,  was  in  1833 
professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Hamburg,  in  1840  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  university-preacher  at  Kostock, 
in  1851  member  of  consistory,  and  died  Nov.  14, 1873, 
doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  De  Codice  Canonum  qui 
Ajfoslolorum  Nomine  Cireumferuntur  (Gottingen,  1829) : 
— Ueber  den  Urspnmg  und  Inhalt  der  opostolischen 
Constitutionen  des  Clemens  llomanus  (Hamburg,  eod.) : 
—Die  Lehre  von  der  Siindc  und  rom  Tode  (1836)  :— 
Voiles  ungen  uber  das  Leben  Jesu  (1839)  -.—Die  evange - 
lische  Lundeskirche  Preussens  (Berlin,  1849): — Das  lu- 
theiische  Bekeimtniss  (1859)  ‘.—  Wider  die  gtgenwdrtige 
Richtung  des  Staatslebens  im  Yerhaltniss  zur  Kirche 
(Kostock,  1873).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  724.  (B.P.) 

Kragli,  Theodor,  a Lutheran  theologian  and  mis- 
sionary of  Denmark,  was  born  in  1795.  After  having 
passed  his  theological  examination,  he  went  to  Green- 
land as  a missionary.  He  translated  a great  part  of 
the  Old  Test,  and  many  ascetical  works  into  Green- 
landish,  and  published  a prayer-book  and  collection  of 
sermons  in  that  language.  He  died  March  25,  1883, 
at  Ocsby,  near  Iladerslebcn,  in  Schleswig.  See  FUrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  207.  (B.  P.) 

Krakewitz,  Barthold  von,  a German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Kllgen  in  1582.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Greifswalde,  general  superintendent  of  Pomer- 
ania, and  died  Nov.  7,  1642.  He  wrote,  Comment,  in 
l/oseam  et  Jonam : — De  Bonis  Christiunorum  Ojteribus  : 
— I)e  Jesu  Christo  SiarSpwntp,  etc.  Sec  F re  her,  The- 
at  runt  Fntditorum  ; Witte,  Memorial  Theologorum  ; 
Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-L  ex  ikon , s.  v.  (II.  P.) 

Krapf,  Johann  Ludwig,  a famous  German  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  Jan.  11,  1810,  at  Dcvendingcn,  near 
1 tlbingen.  He  studied  at  the  latter  place,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1837. 
He  was  sent  to  Africa,  where  he  labored  till  1865,  when 
the  poor  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Europe.  He  retired  to  Komthal,  and  spent  his  time 
in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  different  dialects  of 
east  Africa.  He  died  Nov.  26, 1881,  while  at  praver  on 
his  knees.  Of  his  works  we  mention,  Reisen  in  Ost- 
a/rika  in  den  Jahren  1837-55  (Komthal,  1858,  2 vols.) : 
— his  Dictionary  of  the  Suahili  Language  was  published 
after  his  death  (Lond.  1882).  (B.  P.) 

Krmuse,  Heinrich,  a Protestant  writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Weissensec,  near  Berlin,  June  2, 1816. 
He  studied  theology  under  Twcsten  and  Neander  at 
Berlin,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  devoting  himself 
to  lecturing  at  the  university.  With  great  success  he 
passed  the  examination  as  licentiate,  in  1843,  and  pub-  . 
lished  an  essay,  Ueber  die  Wahrhafliykeit  (Berlin, 
1814),  which  obtained  the  approval  of  professor  Nitzsch. 
\\  hen  about  to  commence  his  public  lectures  at  the 
university,  he  met  with  an  opposition,  the  head  of 
which  was  his  former  teacher,  Twesten.  Krause  aban- 
doned the  theological  career,  and  betook  himself  to 
journalism.  In  1852  he  commenced  publishing  Die 
Protestunlische  Kirchenzeitung,  to  which  he  devoted  all 
hia  talents.  The  Kirchenzeitung,  as  the  organ  of  the 
so-called  Protestanten-Verein,  became  the  buttle- field 
against  orthodoxy,  and  Krause’s  pen  was  especially  di- 
rected against  men  like  Hengstenberg,  Stahl,  and  Lco. 
n his  attacks,  Krause  was  supported  by  such  liberal 
theologians  as  Svdnw,  Jonas,  Zittel,  Karl  Hase,  Karl 
Schwarz,  and  others.  Besides  his  journalistic  work, 
Krause  lectured  in  public  on  religious  subjects.  In 
1864  the  university  at  Zurich  honored  him  with  the 
doctorate  of  theology.  Krause  died  at  his  native  place, 
June  8, 1868.  See  H.  Spilth,  Protestantische  Bausfrine. 
Leben  und  Wirken  des  Dr.  Heinrich  Krause  nebst  einer 
Auswahl  aus  seitten  publicistischen  Arbeiten  (Berlin, 
1873);  Strbhlin,  in  Lichtcnberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sci- 
ences Reliyituscs,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Kraussold,  Lorenz,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  Ocl22, 1881,  first  pastor  at  Bayreuth, 
member  of  consistory,  doctor  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
published  a number  of  sermons  and  ascetical  works,  for 
which  see  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  732  sq. ; Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  217, 240, 283, 366, 403.  (R  P.) 


protect  their  fellows  from  internal  violence  and  outward 
assault.  Their  duties  are  to  defend  the  people,  give 
alms,  and  read  the  Vedas ; and  at  any  age  up  to  twenty* 
two  and  twenty-four  they  must  be  invested  with  the 
mark  of  the  caste.  It  no  lunger  exists,  however,  as  a 
distinct  caste  or  division  of  society. 


Krauth,  Charles  Porterfield,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  nu 
eminent  Lutheran  divine,  eldest  eon  of  Dr.  Charles 
Philip  Krauth  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Martinsburg,  Ya., 
March  17,  1823.  He  graduated  from  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  in  1839;  studied  theology  under 
Drs.  Schmuckc  and  Schmidt;  was  ordained  in  1842, 
and  became  pastor  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  subsequently 
occupies!  the  same  position  in  Winchester,  Va.  (1848- 
55),  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia, 
and  two  years  afterwards  became  editor  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Missionary.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  and  Church  history  in  the  new  Lutheran 
Seminary,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1868  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
he  became  vice-provost  live  years  subsequently,  a po- 
sition which  he  retained  until  his  death,  Jan.  2,  1883. 
He  had  continued  preaching,  having  temporary  charge 
of  various  churches  in  the  same  city,  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  West  Indies  in  1852,  a visit  which  occa- 
sioned his  Sketches  of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  He  is 
the  author  of  a large  number  of  works,  among  which 
we  mention,  a translation  of  Tholuck's  Commentary  on 
John  (1859):  — Conservative  Reformation  (1872): — 
Berkeley’s  Philosophical  Writings  (1874): — and  an  en- 
larged edition  of  Fleming’s  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy 
(1877).  He  was  several  times  president  of  the  Luther- 
an council,  a member  of  various  literary  societies,  and 
a member  of  the  American  Committee  on  Bible  Revis- 
ion. His  rare  attainments,  ripe  scholarship,  genuine 
catholicity,  wise  conservatism,  and  noble  spirit  made 
his  influence  wide  and  deep,  not  only  in  his  own  de- 
nomination, but  far  beyond  it.  See  I.uth.  Church  Rev. 
July,  1883. 

Kreskas.  See  Crescas. 

Krita  (or  Satya),  the  age  of  truth,  according  to 
the  Hindd  system,  being  the  earliest  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  the  one  in  which  man  sprang  from  the 
hand  of  his  Creator,  pure  and  sinless,  not  divided  into 
conflicting  orders,  and  with  all  his  faculties  working 
together  in  harmony. 

Kritzler,  Heinrich,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  1829.  For  some  time  preacher 
in  Frifnkisch-Grumbach,  Hesse,  he  was  called  in  1875 
as  professor  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Herboni, 
and  died  April  11,  1878.  He  wrote,  Die  lleldenzeiten 
des  Christenthums  (Leipsic,  1856): — Humanitat  und 
Christenthum  (Gotha,  1867,  2 vols.) : — /He  deutsche 
evangelische  Kirche  in  der  Gegenwart  (1869)  :—Cicitas 
Christiana  (Wiesbaden,  1874).  (R  P.) 

Krodo,  in  German  mythology,  was  a god  repre- 
sented as  a man  standing  on  a large  fish,  holding  a ves- 
sel of  flowers  in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left  a wheel.  He 
is  said  to  have  a similarity  to  Saturn,  but  wherein  it 
consists  is  hard  to  telL 

Kromayer,  Johann  Abraham,  a German  theo- 
logian, grandson  of  Jerome  (q.  v.),  was  born  in  1665  at 
Ohrdruf,  in  Thuringia.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  I 
was  in  1691  deacon,  in  1696  pastor  and  superintendent  I 
at  his  native  place,  and  died  April  19, 1733.  He  wrote,  I 
De  Usu  Lingua  A rubicre  in  .4  ddisceiula  Lingua  Ebrtea 
et  ErplicancLi  Sacra  Scriptura: — Comment.  Theol.  de 
Poteslate  Ecdesiastica : — Dispositiones  Memoriales  I.i- 
brorum  el  Capiturn  Uiblicorum  turn  Veteris  turn  Mori 
Testaments : — Specimen  Pentium  ScrijUura  Apertorum 
Edit um  in  lUust.  1 'aticiniis  I/osea,  Joelis  et  .4  mnsi.  See 
Jocber,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Kahattrya,  the  military  caste  of  the  Ilindfts, 
sprung  from  the  arm  of  Brahma,  whose  office  it  is  to 


Kualina,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbeans,  is 
the  head  of  the  heavenly  spirits.  He  causes  thunder 
by  pursuing  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  a sin. 

Ktichler,  Carl  Gustav,  a Protestant  theologian 
j of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1796,  and  died  at  Leipsic  in 
1863,  professor  of  philosophy  and  licentiate  of  theology. 

’ He  wrote,  Preecepta  Pauli  Apostoli  de  Tradenda  Reli- 
tfinhis  Doctrina  (Leipsic,  1820) : — De  Simplicitate  Scrip - 
forum  Sacrorum  in  Commentariis  de  Vita  Jesu  Christi 
Commentatio  (1821,  1827): — Vita  Jesu  Christi  Greece , 
etc.  (1835): — De  Locis  Aliquot  Kcangeliorum  ab  Ora - 
tioibus  Sacris  Perperam  haud  Raro  Csurpatis  (1847). 
He  also  published  some  sermons.  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
Theol.  i,  748  sq. ; Winer,  l/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  551- 
568;  ii,  265.  (B.1*.) 

Klihii,  Andreas,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Dresden,  May  29, 1624.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  and  died  at  Dantzic,  SepL  30, 
1702.  He  wrote,  De  Jure  Dei  in  Creatures: — De  Or - 
dine  Decretorum  Dirinorum : — De  Puncto  et  Momenta 
Discrepantia  Inter  Lutheranos  et  Rrformatos : — De 
Pernicie  et  Morte  Jud<e  Matt,  xxc ii,  5 : — A phorismi 
Practici  ex  Theob>gia  MoralL  See  Jocber,  A llgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (RP.) 

Kulik  (or  Kulik6tu),  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Xagas , or  serpents,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  who  com- 
plained to  the  Lord  of  the  universe  that  for  no  fault  of 
iiis  he  was  continually  tormented  by  the  Suras,  or  in- 
ferior gods.  In  answer  to  his  prayer,  Brahma  is  said 
to  have  enjoined  that  he  should  receive  adoration  like 
! the  devas  from  each  human  being,  and  that  mortals  who 
refused  to  pay  such  worship  to  him  should  be  cut  off  by 
some  unnatural  death,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of 
■ rising  higher  in  the  scale  of  created  beings.  See 
Hardwick,  Christ  and  Other  Masters. 

Kuman O - Goo,  a species  of  ordeal  in  use  among 
the  Japanese  for  the  detection  of  crime.  The  goo  is  a 
piece  of  paper,  formally  sealed  with  the  signet  of  the 
Jammabos  (q.  v.),  on  which  are  drawn  several  mysteri- 
ous characters,  and  the  figures  of  various  ill-omened 
birds.  All  goos  arc  not  of  equal  value;  the  most  pow- 
erful, and  those  most  dreaded  by  the  daemons,  come  from 
a place  called  Kumano.  The  ordeal  above  named  con- 
sists in  making  the  accused  party  swallow  a small  piece 
, of  goo  in  a certain  quantity  of  water.  If  he  be  guilty, 
the  goo  twinges  and  gripes  him  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  till  he  is  obliged  to  confess  his  guilt. 

Eumaon  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Kumaon  dialect  is  closely  allied  to  the  Hinduwee,  and 
is  spoken  in  the  province  of  Kumaon.  subject  to  Great 
Britain.  A version  of  the  New  Test,  was  commenced 
at  Soramj»ore  in  1815,  and  was  completed  at  press  about 
; the  year  1826.  It  has  never  been  reprinted  since.  See 
Bible  of  Every  Dind,  p.  123.  (R  P.) 

Kunstmann,  Friedrich,  a Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1811. 
In  1847  he  was  made  professor  of  canon-law  at  the 
t University  of  Munich,  and  died  Aug.  15,  1867.  He 
published,  Rhabunus  Maui  us  (Mavence,  1841):  — Die 
gemischtcn  Ehen  unter  den  christlichen  Confessionen 
Deutschlands  dargestelU  (1839) : — Grundzuge  vines  r er- 
gleichenden  Kirchen-Rechtes  der  christlichen  Confessionen 
(Munich,  1867).  (R  P.) 

Kunth,  Johann  Sigmund,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Liegnitz,  Silesia,  OcL  8, 1700. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  pastor  and 
superintendent  at  Baruth,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and  died 
in  1779.  Kunth  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  beautiful 
hymn,  Es  ist  noch  eine  Ruhe  vorhanden  (EngL  transL  in 
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Winkwoith,  Lyra  Gemumica,  i,  195 : “ Yes,  there  re- 
maineth  yet  a rest!”).  See  Koch, Geschichte  dej  deutsehen 
Kirchenliedes , iv,  454  sq.  (11  1’.) 

Kunze,  John  Christopher,  D.D.,  a Lutheran 
minister,  was  born  in  Saxony,  and  educated  at  the 
Orphan  House  and  the  University  of  Halle.  Upon  a 
requisition  from  the  St.  Michael  and  Zion  churches  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  he  was  selected  by  the  theological 
faculty  of  Halle,  and  ordained  as  rector  of  those  churches 
in  1784.  Fourteen  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  congregations  in  Philadelphia,  under  various 
names,  aud  then  he  accepted  a call  to  a church  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  labored  about  twenty-four  years. 
At  one  time  he  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Columbia 
College.  By  express  appointment  of  the  founder  of 
Hartwick  Seminary  he  was  made  professor  of  theology 
in  that  institution,  a position  which  he  continued  to 
hold  until  his  death,  July  *24, 1807.  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  most 
learned  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
His  library  was  extensive,  and  he  had  a large  acquaint- 
ance with  Oriental  literature.  As  a preacher,  he  was 
distinguished  for  eloquence  and  the  instructive  charac- 
ter of  his  discourses.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Strci- 
beck,  he  published  an  English  Lutheran  Hymn-book  in 
1795.  See  Quar.  Rev.  of  Evany.  Luth.  Church,  vii,  277 ; 
Lutheran  Observer,  Feb.  15, 1893. 

Kupay,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Peruvians,  was  an 
evil  spirit,  whom  they  did  not  worship,  but  at  the  men- 
tion of  whose  name  they  spat  on  the  ground,  a sign  of 
contempt. 

Kurdish  Version  ok  thk  Scriptures.  The 
Kurdish  is  in  all  probability  a remnant  of  the  old  Farsi 
or  l’arsi  language,  and  boars  much  resemblance  to  mod- 
ern Persian.  lake  most  dinlects  used  merely  for  oral 
communication  through  a large  extent  of  territory,  the 
language  of  the  Kurds,  having  no  literature  or  written 
standard  of  appeal,  undergoes  very  considerable  altera- 
tions and  modifications  in  different  places,  by  inter- 
mixture with  the  language  of  neighboring  nations. 
Thus  the  Kurds  dwelling  in  the  Ottoman  empire  have 
adopted  many  Turkish  words,  while  corrupted  Syriac 
words  have  crept  into  the  dialects  of  the  tribes  who 
live  in  the  vicinity,  or  have  embraced  the  religion,  of 
the  Nestorian  Christians.  In  182*2  the  Rev.  H.  Lccves 
proposed  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to 
have  a version  in  Kurdish  made.  The  preparation  of 
the  version  was  intrusted  to  bishop  Schevris,  at  Tabreez. 
In  1827  Mr.  Leeves  forwarded  to  the  committee  the 
portions  of  the  New  Test,  which  had  been  translated. 
But  this  translation  was  not  intelligible  to  the  Kurds. 
In  185G  the  above  society  published  in  Armcno-Kurdish 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  followed  by  the  other 
goapels.  Iu  the  Armcno  - Kurdish  dialect  the  entire 
New  Test,  is  now  extant  See  Bible  of  Every  Land, 
p.  82.  (B.  P.) 

Kurko  was  a god  of  the  Lithuanians,  or  heathen 
Prussians.  His  seat  was  not  at  Romowe,  where  the 
gods  of  the  ancient 
Prussians  presided ; 
but  everywhere  in 
the  country  his  idol 
stood  under  mighty 
oak-trees.  The  first- 
fruits  of  the  field 
were  sacrificed  to 
him. 

Kurina,  in  Hin- 
di! mythology,  is  the 
incarnation  of  the 
god  Vishnu  as  a tor- 
toise. When  the 
mountain  Mandar 
was  moved  into  the 
milky  sea,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing 


Figure  of  Kurma. 


the  drink  of  immortality,  it  threatened  to  sink  in  the 
waves;  but  Vishnu,  in  his  second  incarnation, supported 
it  os  a tortoise,  and  thus  the  world  now  stands. 

Kurudu,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  seven  holy  relics 
placed  on  the  altars  in  the  temple  of  the  Lamaite  deity. 
It  is  a drum,  in  which  all  the  prayers  are  written  on  a 
long  strip  of  parchment,  wound  around  two  rolls.  If 
one  of  these  rolls  is  turned  by  a crooked  handle,  the 
prayers  wind  themselves  around  this  roll  from  the  other. 

I Thus  these  prayers  all  appear  iu  order  under  the  cover 
! of  Kurudu.  Praying,  among  the  Kalmucks,  Tamuls, 
Mongolians,  etc^  means  to  turn  this  handle  and  let  God 
read  them.  Those  praying  continue  their  daily  occu- 
pations during  prayer  without  disturbing  the  sanctity 
of  the  act. 

Kusa,  the  sacred  grass  of  the  Ilindils,  on  which  the 
Yogi,  or  Hindi!  ascetic,  is  required  to  sit  motionless  and 
meditate. 

| Kusaien  Version  or  the  Scriptures.  The 
Kusaien  is  a dialect  spoken  in  Strong  Island,  Micronesia. 
In  18G8  the  gospel  of  John  was  published  iu  this  lan- 
guage by  the  American  Bible  Society.  (B.  P.) 

Kusala,  merit,  among  the  Buddhists,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  Karma  (q.  v.).  “ There  arc  three  principal 

meanings  of  the  word  kusala,  viz.,  freedom  from  sick- 
ness, exemption  from  blame,  and  reward ; but  as  used 
by  Buddha,  its  primary  idea  is  that  of  cutting,  or  ex- 
cision. It  has  a cognate  use  in  the  word  kusa,  the 
sacrificial  grass  that  cuts  with  both  its  edged  the  hand 
of  him  who  lays  hold  of  it  carelessly.  That  which  is 
cut  by  kusala  is  klesha,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving  to 
existence.  A kusala  is  the  opposite  of  kusala.  That 
which  is  neither  kusala  nor  akusala  is  awrjdkrata ; it 
is  not  followed  by  anv  consequence;  it  receives  no  re- 
ward, either  good  or  had.”  See  Hardy,  Eiutem  J fona- 
chism,  pp.  5,  6,  *276,  301. 

Kiister,  Samuel  Christian  Gottfrieh,  a Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Havelberg,  Aug. 
i 18, 1762.  From  1804  till  18*29  he  was  director  of  the 
teachers’  seminary;  in  1830  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent aud  first  preacher  at  the  Friedrichs- Werder 
Church,  and  died  at  Ncustadt  - Eberswalde,  Aug.  ‘22, 
1838,  doctor  of  theology.  Besides  sermons  and  ascetical 
works,  he  published  Die  Psalnien,  mil  Einleitungen  und 
A nmerkungen  bearbeitet  (Berlin,  1832).  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  i,  754 ; Winer,  Ilaiulbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii, 

! 251,  257,  260,  295,  302,  305,  315,  339,  342,  396.  (II  P.) 

Kutschker,  Johann  Baptist,  a Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  born  April  II,  1810,  at  Wiese,  in  Austro- 
Siie-sia.  He  studied  at  Olmtttz,  was  made  priest  in 
1833,  and  doctor  of  theology  in  1834.  From  that  time 
on  till  1851  lie  acted  as  professor  of  moral  theology  at 
Olmlltz,  was  then  appointed  court-chaplain  at  Vienna, 
ami  in  1862  cathcdral-provost  and  general-vicar  of  the 
Vienna  diocese.  He  was  the  right  hand  of  cardinal 
Rauschcr  (q.  v.),  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  At  the  special  request  of  the  latter  he 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  his  appointment  as 
prince-archbishop  of  Vienna  was  made  in  1876.  In 
1877  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  died  Jan.  27, 1881.  He 
was  a very  moderate  prelate,  and  Austria  owes  it  to 
him  that  she  was  enabled  to  bring  about  the  present 
religious  legislation,  without  coming  into  a bitter  con- 
flict with  the  Bomau  see.  He  always  went  with  the 
government  party.  He  wrote,  Dir  gemischten  Ehen,  con 
dem  katholisch-kirchlichen  Standpunkte  (3d  ed.  Vienna, 
1842) : — Das  Eherecht  der  katholischen  Kirche  (1856-57, 
6 vola.).  (B.  P.) 

Kutuchta,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars 
and  Western  Mongols.  Formerly  he  was  subject  to  the 
I)nlai-Lama  (q.  v.)  of  Thibet,  but  iu  course  of  time  he 
made  a schism  among  the  Lamaists,  and  established 
himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  l>alai-Lama  him- 
self. He  is  regarded  as  a very  sacred  personage,  and 
there  is  more  or  less  of  mystery  always  connected  with 
his  person  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people. 
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Kuzmany,  Carl,  a Protestant  theologian,  who  died 
at  Presburg,  Hungary,  Aug.  14,  1866,  and  was  for  some 
time  professor  at  Vienna,  is  the  author  of  Praktische 
Theologie  der  emngclischtn  Kirche  augtbu  rgischer  und 
helcetischer  Confession  (8  vols.).  See  Zuchold,  Bill. 
Theol.  i,754  sq.  (B.  F.) 

Kwambak,  the  first  officer  at  the  court  of  the 
Dairi  (q.  v.)  in  Japan,  and  who  represents  that  pontiff 
when  the  dignity  devolves  on  a woman  or  a child. 

Kwan-shi-in,  one  of  the  three  divinities  unknown 
to  the  original  Buddhists,  but  worshipped  iu  China  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  Gotama  Buddha  himself,  lie  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Padma-pani,  or  lotus  bearer. 
In  many  districts  of  Thibet  he  is  incarnate,  under  the 
name  of  Padma-pani , in  the  person  of  the  Dalai-Lama 
(q.  v.).  In  Thibet  and  Mongolia  he  is  represented  with 
innumerable  eves  and  hands,  and  sometimes  with  as 
many  as  ten  heads.  In  China  this  deity  is  exhibited 
with  a female  figure  and  female  decorations. 

Kyninmund,  Alexander  dk,  a Scotch  prelate, 


was  elected  bishop  of  Aberdeen  in  1357.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  about  137C,  when  he  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy from  king  Robert  II  to  renew  the  ancient  league 
with  France,  and  died  at  Scone  the  year  after  his  return, 
in  138*2.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  111. 

Kyrko  - Handbok,  the  ritual  of  the  Swedish 
Church,  revised  and  published  in  1811.  It  is  divided 
into  fifteen  chapters,  containing  the  Psalms,  the  morn- 
ing prayer  and  communion  service,  the  evening  prayer 
and  the  holy-day  serv  ice,  the  litany,  the  forms  of  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  marriage,  and  churching  of  women, 
the  funeral  service,  the  forms  of  consecration  of  churches 
and  of  bishops,  the  form  of  ordination  of  priests,  etc. 

Kyrko- Ordningen,  a book  containing  the  laws 
regulating  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Sweden,  first  published  in  1686. 

Kyrko-rad  ( church  council),  a church  court  in 
Sweden,  inferior  to  the  diocesan  consistories,  and  near- 
ly answering  to  a presbytery.  It  is  composed  of  clergy- 
men, aud  of  laymeu  elected  by  the  parishioners. 


L. 


La  an,  Peter,  a Dutch  theologian,  was  bom  Dec.  24, 
1G!)6.  lie  studied  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  and  acted  os 
preacher  at  different  places  from  17*2*2  to  1739.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  called  as  professor  of  theology  and 
university  preacher  to  Franeker,  and  died  April  4, 1743. 
He  published,  Pisp.ad  Inscript.  Psaluii  xxxi: — .Id  Job 
r,  23  : — Be  Toler antui  Cirili  ad  Socinumos  non  Exten- 
dtnda , Gmuinis  Mennotiitis  M inline  Iniqua.  See  Jo- 
cher,  A Ugenieints  G elth rten- Lexikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Labaree,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  LL.I)..  a Congregational 
minister  and  distinguished  educator,  was  born  in  Charles- 
town, N.  H.,  June3, 1801.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  18*28,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1831;  was  ordained  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  Sept.  26  of  the 
same  year,  and  for  a time  was  a home  missionary  in 
Tennessee.  From  1832  to  1837  he  was  professor  of  an- 
cient languages,  and  president  of  Jackson  College;  for 
the  next  three  years  secretary  of  the  Central  American 
Educational  Society.  He  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1840,  and  remained  in 
office  twenty-six  years.  From  1867  to  1869  he  resided 
iu  Ilvde  Park,  Mass^  preaching  for  a part  of  this  time 
at  South  Weymouth.  His  residence  thereafter  was  in 
West  Roxbury  (1870-75),  Charlestown,  N.  U.,  and  Wal- 
pole from  1880  till  bis  death,  Nov.  15, 1883.  See  Boston 
.4  dvtrtiser,  Nov.  21. 1883 ; Trim,  Catalogue  of  A ndoctr 
Thtol  Sen 1. 1870,  p.  94 ; V.  Y.  Observer,  Nov.  2*2,  1883; 
Cong.  Year-book,  1884,  p.  27.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Labb6,  Martin,  a French  prelate  and  missionary, 
was  born  at  Le  Luc,  near  Caen.  He  entered  the  Socie- 
ty of  Jesus,  and  requested  to  be  sent  to  the  foreign 
missions.  He  went  to  Cochin  China  in  1678,  and  re- 
turned iu  1697.  Innocent  XII  made  him  bishop  of 
Tilo|)olis.  After  a short  sojourn  in  Eurojie  the  abbot 
returned  to  Cochin  China,  w here  he  lived  fifteen  years, 
in  the  midst  of  fatigues  aud  peril*.  He  died  in  1723, 
leaving  a letter  to  pope  Clement  XI, on  the  worship  of 
the  Chinese;  also  a memoir  on  the  persecutions.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  & v. 

Laberenz,  Gottfried,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  l>orn  at  Fulda,  May  6, 1802.  He 
received  holy  orders  in  18*25,  and  was  appointed  at  the 
same  time  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  of  Old- 
Test.  exegesis.  In  18*29  he  was  cathedral  dean,  in  1836 
doctor  of  theology,  and  diet!  March  13, 1875,  at  his  na- 
tive place.  He  wrote,  Be  I ‘era  Jonce  Interpretatione 
(Fulda,  1836) : — Katholische  Ilomiietik  (Rntisbon,  1844) : 
— Grammatik  der  Iltbr.  Sprache  (Paderborn,  1867). 
(B.  P.) 

Labouchdre.  Pierre  Antoine,  a noted  French 
Protestant  painter,  was  bom  at  Nantes, Nov.26, 1807,  and 


studied  in  Germany  and  in  England.  He  had  been  placed 
at  first  in  a commercial  house  at  Antwerp,  and  made,  in 
1827,  a journey  to  the  United  States,  as  secretary  of 
M.  Bales  and  in  1832  went  to  China  as  supercargo  of 
a vessel  of  Nantes,  which  belonged  to  bis  elder  brother. 
Painting,  however,  seems  to  have  been  liis  predominat- 
ing passion,  and  a visit  to  Antwerp  decided  his  voca- 
tion, and  lie  accordingly  became  a pupil  of  Paul  Dela- 
roche.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1873.  Labouch^rc  chiefly 
painted  historical  subjects  especially  those  of  the  Refor- 
mation iu  Germany.  He  left  a set  of  subjects  drawn 
from  the  life  of  Luther,  which  have  been  engraved,  anti 
arc  accompanied  with  a text  by  Meric  d'Aubigni.  See 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  GMrule,  s v. 

La  Bruydre,  Stephen  i>K,a  French  prelate,  was 
elected  bishop  of  Nantes  some  lime  before  1*213,  ami 
was  involved  in  a contest  with  Peter  Mauclcrc,  duke  of 
Brittany,  on  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  which  resulted 
iu  the  bishop’s  forcible  expulsion  from  his  diocese  in 
1*219.  He  withdrew  to  Rome,  but  after  some  months 
returned  to  his  functions  anil  died  at  Nantes  Feb.  8r 
12*27.  See  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Labyrinth.  At  St.  Berlin’s  in  St.  Omer,  there  was 
one  of  those  enrious  floors  representing  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  with  stations  for  pilgrims  and  actually  vis- 
ited and  traversed  by  them  as  a compromise  for  not 
going  to  the  Holy  Land  in  fulfilment  vf  a vow.  The 
labyrinth  at  Sens  was  destroyed  in  1768;  those  of  Arras 
and  Amiens  shared  the  same  fate  in  1825.  There  is  a 
round  labyrinth  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  of  Chartres, 
inlaid  with  lead  ; another,  of  encaustic  tiles  in  the  chap- 
ter-house of  Bayeux  ; and  a third,  of  octagonal  shape, 
in  the  nave  of  St.  Quentin. — Walcott,  Sac.  A rchaol.  s.  v. 

La  Chartres,  Pierre  de.  See  Peter  or  Char- 
tres. 

La  Chartres,  Renoud  de.  Sec  Chartres. 
Renofu  de. 

Lachish.  On  the  identification  of  this  place,  Lieut. 
Cornier  remarks  {Tent  Work , ii,  168): 

“We  visited  Urn  Jxin*.  the  site  proposed  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, aud  could  not  but  conclude  that  no  ancient  or 
important  city  ever  stood  there,  nor  has  the  name  any 
radical  similarity  to  that  of  Lachish.  fThis  Is  enrely  a 
mistake,  for  the  initial  I.  Is  at  least  the  same,  and  no  more 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  bis  own  proposal.  ] Mach  nearer, 
indeed,  would  be  the  title  el  llesti,  applying  to  a large  an- 
cient site  with  springs,  near  the  foot  of  tin-  bills,  about  Hi 
the  proper  position  for  Lachish.  The  modern  site  mean* 
*n  water- pit,’  and,  if  it  is  a corruption  of  Lachish.  it  would 
afford  a second  instance  of  change  which  Is  well  known 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  Michmasb— the  k beinc 
changed  to  a gut  tarn!  A.  The  distance  from  Beit  Jlbriu 
to  Tell  cl-llesy  is  not  mnch  greater  than  that  given  in 
the  Onomasticon  for  Lachish,  while  the  proximity  of  Eglon 
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('Ajliln),  and  the  position  sonth  of  Belt  Jibrin,  on  a prin- 
cipal road,  near  the  hills,  and  by  one  of  the  only  springs 
in  the  plain,  all  seem  to  be  points  strongly  confirming 
this  view.” 

Tell  el-Hesy  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  ten 
and  a half  miles  south-west  of  Beit  Jibrin,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (iii,  2(J0)  as  “a 
truncated  cone,  with  a broad,  Hat  top,  and  traces  of  ruins 
round  its  base.  There  are  several  springs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, hut  the  water  is  bad.”  This  site  was  known 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  .-1  Ikussi  (Doheddin,  Vita  Salad. 
p.  228).  But  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  30)  and  Trelaw- 
ney  Saunders  (Map  of  the  0.  T.)  still  adhere  to  Um- 
Lathis , which  lies  three  miles  north-west  of  Tell  el-Hesy, 
and  twelve  and  a half  miles  west  by  south  from  Beit 
Jibrin.  Its  remains  are  thus  described  by  Guerin  ( Ju - 
dcea , ii,  299) : 

“These  ruins  cover  a space  of  nbont  a kilometre  and  a 
hnlf  In  clrcnmfereuce.  They  are  situated  partly  on  a hil- 
lock, and  partly  In  the  midst  of  fields,  either  cultivated  or 
bristling  with  thistles  and  brambles.  A multitude  of  ex- 
cavations show  that  stones,  the  fragments  of  ancient  build- 
ings, have  been  taken  from  the  place.  There  remains, 
however,  n good  quantity  of  materials  scattered  on  the 
ground.  In  one  or  these  holes  1 found  a Corinthian  capi- 
tal of  grayish  white  marble,  waiting  for  some  one  to  carry 
it  off.  Fifteen  ancient  silos  coutiuue  to  serve  the  Arabs 
of  the  neighborhood.” 

Lachrymatory,  a small 
glass  or  earthen  vessel,  former- 
ly supposed  to  have  been  used 
among  the  ancient  heathens  to 
receive  the  tears  of  surviving 
relatives  or  friends,  wept  for 
the  dead,  but  now  shown  to 


of  students  who  came  under  his  influence  at  the  univer- 
sity, now  scattered  all  over  the  land  and  in  other  na- 
tions, bear  cheerful  testimony  to  his  great  personal 
worth.  As  a thinker  and  writer  he  was  bold,  inde- 
pendent, and  progressive,  fervent  in  his  attachment  to 
truth,  ardent  in  liis  devotion  to  the  Church,  broad  in 
charity,  and  incapable  of  bigotry  or  prejudice.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  47. 

Lada  (or  Lado),  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the 
goddess  of  beauty  and  love,  worshipped  in  Kiev,  Lei 
(love),  Did  (return  love),  and  Polol  (marriage)  were  her 
sons.  There  are  still  traces  of  an  idol  worship  in  the 
yearly  celebrated  festival  of  Lada  and  Did,  which  falls 
on  the  Thursday  before  Whitsuntide. 

Ladvocat,  Billiard  Nicolas,  a French  prelate, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1G20.  He  entered  the  ministry, 
was  received  in  the  Sorbonne,  Dec.  24,  1652,  and  lu- 
cerne canon  of  Notre  Dame  and  vicar-general  of  the 
coadjutor  of  Paris,  Albert  de  Conti,  cardinal  of  Rctz, 
whom  he  assisted  for  several  years  in  his  political  in- 
trigues, in  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  and  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Rome  in  1675.  In  1677  he  obtained 
the  episcopal  see  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  He  governed 
his  diocese  wisely,  where  he  also  founded  a seminary 
and  some  establishments  of  instruction  and  of  charity. 
He  died  April  14,  1681,  leaving  Vindicue  Parthenica 
(Paris,  1679),  which  maintains  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  taken  up  into  heaven  bodily.  He  also  compose'd 
the  first  rides  which  were  observed  in  the  Hotel  Dieu 
de  Paris.  See  Iloefer,  Xouc.  King.  Cine  rale , s.  v. 

Laelius,  Laurextius,  a Lutheran  minister  of  Ger- 
have  been  merely  pots  of  oint-  ma"-v»  "*•  born  in  Franconia,  April  15, 1572.  He  stud- 
ment  or  perfume,  which,  with  ,ct®  nt  * c,,a  an^  ^ ictenberg,  was  in  1599  deacon,  and 
their  contents,  were  buried  with  fltlen<'pl'  l^,e  colloquy  at  Ratisbon  in  1601;  in  1602  he 
the  urns  and  ashes  of  the  de-  i "as  rector  at  Ileilbronn,  in  1605  first  preacher  at  Onolz- 
coased.  Sec  Teaks.  I bach, and  died  July  26,1684.  He  wrote,  Ctilerium  Fidei : 

.,  i — Index  llaresium  Controrersiarum  et  Schismatum, ttc. ; 
i'  — Exegesis  A rticuli  de  Persona  et  Officio  Ckristi  Bellar- 
“ ““  mino  Opposite.  See  Frcher,  Theatrum  L'ntditorum  ; 

Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ; Jocher,  Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexiton , s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Laetus,  Georg,  n preacher  at  Lublin,  Poland,  who 
died  March  27,  1649,  is  the  author  of,  Peregrinatio 
Pauli  Romana:— Comment.  Pract.  in  Pauli  Conversio- 


Jean  Baptiste  de,  a French 
prelate,  belonged  at  first  to  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
was  afterwards  abbot  of  Gi- 
mont,  in  the  diocese  of  Auch, 
“Lachrymatory”  (from  and  embarked  in  1683  forCan- 
Ve  A«TUCUU,CO,nb*)-  a‘,a> 10  P«»ch  H«e  Indians. 


He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  nem:~^  Comdomandi  ad  Methodum  Angli- 

canam  Conformata.  Sec  W iner,  Handbuch  der  theol. 


Lit.  i,  569;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  (lelehrten-Lezihon,  8.  v. 


Quebec  while  on  a visit  to  Paris  in  1688.  He  returned 
soon  afterwards  to  Canada,  where  he  built  a hospital,  ’’  “ 
in  which  he  died,  Dec.  26,  1727.  He  left  Elat  Present  '•U' 1 

de  PEglise  et  de  la  Colonie  dans  la  Nouvelle - France  I La  Ferronnays,  Jules  Basii.k  Fkurox  i»e,  a 
(Paris,  1688).  Sec  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  CUniralc,  s.  v.  j French  prelate,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  St.  Mards-les- 

Anconia,  Jan.  2,  1735.  After  he  had  finished  his  stud- 
ies, he  entered  into  orders,  and  followed  cardinal  Ber- 
nis  to  Rome,  to  the  conclave  which  elected  Clement 
XIV,  in  1769.  On  Dec.  24  of  the  same  vear  he  was 


Lacroix,  John  Power,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  a Methodist 1 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  O.,  Feb.  13, 
1833.  In  his  boyhood,  while  at  farm  work,  he  displayed 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  book  knowledge.  He  graduated 
at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  in  1857; 
soon  after  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  teaching;  and  then,  having  cleared  himself  of 
college  debt,  returned  north,  and  in  the  fall  of  1859  en- 


nominated  bishop  of  St.  Bricuc,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  bishopric  of  Bayonne  in  1774,  and  to  the  episcopal 
sec  of  Lisieux,  where  he  remained  until  1790.  He  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 


ak:.  r>  -r  „ ii-  ^ r i l j clergy,  and  left  1- ranee  in  1«91.  He  was  pursued  bv  the 

tered  the  Ohio  Conference.  His  holds  of  labor  were  i n , . V , 

, rrench  soldiers,  and  retired  lo  Bavaria,  where  he  died, 

May  15, 1799.  Sec  Hoefer,  A 'our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 


Tarlton  Circuit,  Spencer  Chapel,  Ironton,  and  Piketon 
He  spent  sixteen  months  of  close  application  in  the 
universities  of  Germany  in  1865  and  1866,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  latter  year  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  modern 
languages  ami  history  in  the  Ohio  Weslcvan  Univcr- 


Lafitau,  Pierre  Francois,  a French  prelate,  was 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1685.  He  studied  among  tlie  Jes- 
uits, and  for  some  time  was  very  active  in  the  affairs 


sity,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  Sept,  22,  1879.  of  Jansenism.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  as  an  ambassador. 
His  translations  of  De  VrcssensCa  Religion  and  the  Iteapi  was  consecrated  there  bishop  of  Sisterou  in  1719,  and 
of  Terror;  or,  The  Church  During  the  French  Heroin-  took  possession  of  his  sec  the  following  year.  He  is 
lion,  Naivelle’s  Problem  of  Evil,  Wultkc’s  Christian  raid  to  have  been  immoral  early  in  life,  but  afterwards 


Ethics,  together  with  his  own  Life  of  Rudolph  Slier, 
will  perpetuate  his  name  in  scholarly  circles.  Dr.  La- 
croix also  contributed  many  able  articles  to  this  cyclo- 
p.-ctlia,  as  well  as  writing  a valuable  Manual  on  Ethics 
for  the  Chautauqua  Literary  Circle,  and,  in  connection 
with  a fellow-professor,  an  Introductory  Boot  of  Latin. 


He  was  the  si»ecial  friend  of  young  men,  and  hundreds  of  Easter. 


a pattern  of  piety.  I-ifitau  died  at  Sistcron,  April  3, 
1764,  leaving  several  works  on  practical  religion,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Genirale,  8.  v. 

Lafo  al-jemin  (the  thief  on  the  right  hand),  a fes- 
tival observed  by  the  Syrian  Christians  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  penitent  thief.  It  occurs  on  the  octave 
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Laforet,  Nicolas  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  bom  in  1823  at  Graide,  Namur  (Belgium). 
In  1848  he  was  called  as  professor  to  Louvain,  and  died 
Jan.  26, 1872.  He  wrote,  Histoire  de  Ui  Theologie  Dog- 
matique: — Vie  et  Travaux  <f Arnold  Tits: — Ia»  bog- 
rues  Catholiques : — I a I'apauti  et  In  Cirilisation  : — 
Histoire  de  la  Philosophic.  (B.  1*.) 

Laga,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  the 
refreshing  springs  and  waters.  She  lives  in  Sdquabekr, 
a silver  palace,  by  which  the  w aters  of  the  earth  flow. 
Odin  visits  her  daily  to  bathe  there. 

Lagarto,  Fedro.  a Portuguese  prelate  and  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Setubal  about  1524.  In  1540  he 
joined  the  monks  of  Arrabida.  who  lived  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Francis;  afterwards  studied  theology  at  Salaman- 
ca, and  was  elected  in  1576  provincial  of  Arrabida.  He 
died  July  28,  1500,  leaving  Summa  U tilts  Omnium  Xo- 
tabilium.  See  Hoefcr,  Xour.  liiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Lagomarsiiii,  Gkrommo,  a celebrated  Italian 
Humanist,  was  bom  Sept. 30, 1608,  at  l’orto-Santo-Maria 
(Spain).  In  1708  be  went  to  Italy,  and  commenced 
his  studies  in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Prato,  in 
Tuscany.  In  1721  he  began  to  teach  rhetoric  at  the 
College  of  Arezzo.  Four  years  afterwards  he  went  to 
Rome  to  complete  his  theological  studies,  after  which 
he  returned  to  his  duties  at  Arezzo.  In  1732  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Florence,  and  in 
1751  to  that  of  Greek  in  the  Collegium  Gregorianum 
at  Rome,  which  position  be  occupied  until  his  death, 
Hay  18,  1773.  He  left  several  works  on  classical  liter- 
ature, for  which  sec  Hoefcr,  A'ot/r.  Biog.  G inirale , s.  v. 

Lagrange  (<TArquien),  Henri  de,  a French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Calais  in  1613,  of  an  ancient  family  of 
the  15th  century,  which  had  been  settled  at  Berry.  He 
went  to  Poland  about  1674,  where  he  finally  devoted 
himself  to  the  Church,  and  was  consecrated  cardinal,  in 
1695,  by  Innocent  XII.  After  the  death  of  Sobieski, 
his  son-in-law,  the  queen  retired  with  her  father  to 
Rome,  where  Lagrange  died  seven  years  afterwards, 
May  24, 1707.  See  Iloefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Lagren£e,  Loirs  Jean  Francois,  an  eminent 
French  painter,  was  born  at  Paris,  Dec.  30,  1724,  and 
studied  under  Charles  Vanloo.  He  gained  the  grand 
prize  of  the  French  Academy  for  his  picture  of  Joseph 
Explaining  the  breams, and  at  the  oge  of  twenty  visited 
England,  and  was  employed  by  Antonio  Verrio  upon 
the  large  picture  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  He 
was  also  unanimously  chosen  by  the  commissioners  to 
paint  the  cupola  of  St,  Paul's.  He  died  in  Paris,  June 
17,1801.  See  Iloefer, .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,*.  v.;  Spoon- 
er, Biog.  II ist.  of  the  Fine  .4  i ts,  s.  v. 

Lagus,  Daniel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  in  1618  at  Colberg,  Pomerania.  He  studied 
at  Konigsberg  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1653  doctor  of 
theology,  and  for  some  time  professor  of  theology  at 
Greifswaldc.  He  died  May  30, 1678, leaving,  Comment. 
Super  Ejristolas  Pauli  ad  Galatas,  Ephesios,  Philippen- 
ses : — Examen  Trium  Confessionum  Reformala rum, 
Marchiaca,  I.ipsiensis  et  Thoruniensis : — V indicia 
Ecangeliorum  Dominicalium  et  Festicalium  contra 
Thom.  Stapleton.: — De  imvuciip  Jesu  be  cant  a to  ad, 
Psa.  xri,  10,  1 1 ; — I)e  Omnipreesentia  Humana  Christi  I 
Xaturat : — be  Bonorum  Ojierum  Xecessitate  ad  Salu- 
tern.  Sec  Witte,  biarium  Biographicum ; J ocher,  All- 
gemeines  Gelehrten- Lex  ikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Laha,  a tablet  suspended  in  a Buddhist  Wihara 
(q.  v.)  in  Ceylon,  upon  which  anything  might  be  writ- 
ten which  was  intended  for  the  information  of  the 
priests. 

Lahas,  in  Lamaism,  are  heavenly  spirits  who,  long 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  lived  in  unspeakable 
felicity,  which  was  of  an  earthly  nature.  Above  the 
earth  there  were  twenty  worlds  inhabited  by  these  be- 
ings, the  highest  four  of  which  were  so  purifled  that 
their  inhabitants  lived  without  food.  When  the  world  . 


was  created  many’  of  these  Lahas  descended  to  it.  and 
became  so  earthly  they’  were  subjected  to  its  laws. 
When  they  ate  of  the  fruits  of  this  earth  they  became 
black,  and  the  sun  and  moon  were  therefore  created  to 
give  light  to  this  otherwise  dark  world.  The  human 
family,  as  also  the  sunken  animal  world,  is  indebted  to 
the  Lahas  for  their  existence. 

Lahmam  is  doubtless  the  present  Khurbet  el-lAhm. 
located  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  two  and  a half  miles 
south  of  Bcit-Jibrin,  and  described  in  the  accompany- 
ing Memoirs  (iii,  283)  as  “ foundations,  heaps  of  stones, 
wells,  cisterns,  and  caverns.  The  masonry  seems  prob- 
ably of  Byzantine  date,  but  the  site  to  be  older.” 

Lain,  Saint.  Sec  Lati  ini  s. 

Laing,  John,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first  rector  of 
Tannadice,  in  the  shire  of  Angus,  and  Linlithgow,  and 
wns  next  preferred  to  the  office  of  high  treasurer  in 
1465,  which  office  he  held  until  1468,  at  which  time  he 
was  made  lord-register,  and  about  the  same  time  en- 
joyed the  rectories  of  Suthct  and  Newlands.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Glasgow  in  1474:  was 
made  lord  high  chancellor  in  1482,  and  died  Jan.  11, 
1482-83.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  253. 

Lairesse,  Gerard,  an  eminent  F'lemish  painter, 
was  bom  at  Liege  in  1640.  He  studied  under  Bertholet 
Flemacl,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  gained  consid- 
erable reputation  from  his  efforts.  He  visited  Utrecht, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  his  rep- 
utation rose  so  high  that  the  Dutch  esteem  him  their 
greatest  historical  painter.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1711.  The  following  are  some  of  his  best  works:  The 
Fall  of  our  First  Parents  ; Adam  and  Ere  Drirru  from 
Paradise;  Joseph  and  his  Brethren;  The  Child  Jesus. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
j the.  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Lais,  Giuseppe  Maria,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
March  24,  1775,  at  Rome,  of  Bavarian  parentage.  He 
was  educated  at  first  among  the  Jesuits,  and  finished 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  La  Sapienza,  where  he 
also  took  the  degree  of  a doctor  in  utroque  jure,  and  was 
ordained  priest.  A short  time  after  he  became  vicar- 
general  to  cardinal  Galeffi.  nnd  commendatory  abbot  of 
Subiaco.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Hippone 
in  partibus,  and  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  AnagtiL 
He  died  at  Terentius,  July  18,  1836,  leaving  De  Cni- 
reisa  Christi  Ecclesia.  See  Iloefer,  Xour.  Bug.  Gini- 
rale, s.  v. 

Lakshana,  a Hindu  name  for  the  characteristic 
beauties  or  signs  of  a supreme  Buddha.  These  were 
divided  into  three  classes:  1.  The  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  Mangalga-lakshana,  of  which  there  were  one 
hundred  and  eight  on  each  foot : 2. 

^The  thirty -two  Mahapurusha- lak- 
shana, or  superior  beauties;  3.  The 
eight  A natrganjana  - lakshana,  or  in- 
ferior beauties. 

Lakshin i.  in  Hindi!  mythology, 
was  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness, the  wife  of  Vishnu,  generated 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  similar  to 
Venus  Anndyomene  of  the  Greeks. 

She  is  also  the  goddess  of  plenty,  and 
as  such  is  called  Sri  or  Shirt . She  is 
also  the  goddess  of  felicity,  and  thus 
identical  with  Mangola  Dewta.  She 
often  serves  poets  as  an  ideal  of  wom- 
anly beauty. 

Lakum.  This  site  Trelawney 
Saunders  (Map  of  the  0.  T.)  con- 
founds with  that  of  Adam,  locating  it 
at  bamieh:  perhaps  from  misnndcr-  . Pknre 
standing  the  ambiguous  language  of  ° k!hra'‘ 
Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  278),  who  thinks  that  “ La- 
kum may  be  traced  in  Kefr  Kama”  which  is  laid  down 
on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  two  and  a quarter  miles  south- 
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west  of  Darnicb,  and  eight  miles  west  from  the  south 
end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  accompanying  Memoirs 
(i, 391)  say  of  it:  “There  are  ruins  in  this  village, and 
portions  of  fine  limestone  columns,  but  no  capitals. 
There  is  also  a circular  basalt  olive-press  and  cisterns.” 

La  Lane,  Now.  ok,  one  of  the  most  famous  French 
theologians  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  of  a noble 
family  at  Paris,  and  died  in  1G73.  In  1653  he  was  sent 
to  Home  to  defend  the  cause  of  Jansenius,  and  his  fa- 
mous speech,  which  he  delivered  before  pope  Innocent 
X,  is  contained  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Saint- A mour.  He  was 
a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  abbot  of  Notre  Dame  dc  Val- 
croissant,  and  wrote,  De  Initio  Piae  Voluntatis:  — La 
Grace  Victorieuse: — Examen  <1e  la  Conduits  drs  Relig- 
ieuses  de  Port- Royal,  etc.  (1664): — Lettre  tur  le  Litre 
de  M . ChamiUard,  etc. : — Defense  de  la  Foi  des  Religi- 
euses  de  Port-Royal  (1667,2  parts).  Sec  Lichtenberger, 
Encydop.  des  Sciences  Rtliyieuses , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lallouette,  Ambrose,  a French  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1654  at  Paris,  and  died  May  9, 1724.  He  wrpte, 
Discours  sur  la  Pritence  RitUe: — Ilistoire  des  Traduc- 
tions Frangaises  de  T Ecrilure  Sainte:  — Ext  rails  sur 
Differens  Points  de  Morale:  — Avis  pour  Lire  Utile- 
ment  VEcangile.  See  Morcri,  Dictionnaire ; J ocher,  All- 
gemeincs  Gelehrten-I^xikon , s.  V (B»  P.) 

La  Marche,  Jean  Francois,  a French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  the  diocese  of  Quimper  in  1729,  of  a noble  fam- 
ily from  Brittany.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
he  left  the  army  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  calling. 
He  was  first  canon  and  grand-vicar  of  Treguier,  then 
abbot  of  St.  Aubin  des  Bois,  and  in  1772  was  elected 
bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  La  Marche  refused  to  obey  the  civil 
constitution,  and,  Jan.  8,  1791,  fled  to  London,  where 
he  was  befriended  by  Burke  and  other  Englishmen, 
who  charged  him  with  the  distribution  of  means  of 
relief  to  the  French  emigrants.  This  position  he  held 
until  his  death,  Nov.  25, 1806.  He  wrote,  Mandements , 
also  a I.eitre  Pastorale  and  an  Ordowiance,  the  last  in 
London,  Aug.  20,  1791,  to  warn  his  diocesans  against 
schism.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Lamasery,  a collection  of  small  houses  built  around 
one  or  more  Buddhist  temples  in  Tartan*  and  Thibet, 
as  a residence  for  the  Lamas.  Sec  Lamaism. 

Lamb,  Andrew,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
Brechin  in  1610,  and  was  translated  to  the  sec  of  Gallo- 
way in  1619,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1634.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  167-281. 

Lambert,  Bernard,  a French  theologian,  the  last 
of  the  Jansenistic  school,  was  liom  at  Salemes,  Prov- 
ence, in  1738.  When  made  professor  of  theology,  Lam- 
bert published  some  theses,  which  were  at  once  censured 
by  the  Roman  see,  and  he  hail  to  leave  Limoges  in  con- 
sequence. He  then  went  to  Grenoble,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time.  The  episcopal  see  of  Lyons  was 
then  occupied  by  the  famous  Montazet,  who  gathered 
about  himself  all  opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  including  Lam- 
bert. When  Lambert  went  to  Paris,  monsieur  de  Beau- 
mont, an  opponent  of  the  Janscuists,  wns  archbishop 
there,  and  refused  to  receive  father  Lambert  into  his 
diocese ; but  some  bishops  interfered  in  his  behalf,  and 
he  was  admitted  on  condition  that  he  would  write  only 
against  philosophers  and  unbelievers.  Lambert  died  at 
Paris,  Feb.  27, 1813.  Of  his  many  writings  we  mention, 
A pologie  de  PEtat  Religieux: — Traiti  sur  le  Sacrifice  de 
Jesus-Christ  (1778): — Idie  de  I’CEuvre  des  Secours  Sc- 
ion les  Sentiments  de  sts  Veritables  Difenseurs  (1786) : — 
Traiti  Dogmatique  et  Moral  de  la  Justice  Chritienne 
(1788): — La  Verite  et  la  Sainteti  du  Ckristianisme 
(1796):  — Exposition  des  Pridictions  et  des  Promesses 
Failes  a PEglise  (1806,  2 vols.),  a work  in  which  he 
admits  the  doctrine  of  the  Millenarians,  and  the  theory 
of  those  who  regarded  the  pope  as  antichrist.  See 
Lichtenberger,  Eneyclop.  drs  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 

(a  p.) 


Lamberton,  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  Church  of  Glasgow  in  1292,  and  elected 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  June,  1298.  Bishop  Lamber- 
ton strenuously  opposed  the  encroachments  made  by 
king  Edward  I of  England  upon  the  constitution  of 
Scotland,  and  contributed  his  hearty  endeavors  to  set 
and  keep  king  Robert  Bruce  upon  the  Scottish  throne. 
He  died  in  1328.  He  built  n palace  for  the  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  also  ten  churches  belonging  to  the  dio- 
cese, and  did  a great  many  other  good  anil  noble  works. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  21. 

Lami,  Bernard.  Sec  Lasiv. 

Lami,  Francois,  a French  Benedictine,  was  bom 
at  Montireau,  near  Chartres,  in  1636,  ntul  died  at  St. 
Denis,  April  4, 1711.  After  having  served  in  the  army, 
he  embraced  a monastic  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
In  spite  of  his  controversies  with  Bossuet,  Mnlebranche, 
Arnauld,  Nicole,  Duguet,  and  others,  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  sincerity  and  piety. 
He  wrote,  De  la  Connaissance  de  Soi  - Mime  (Paris, 
1694-98,6  vols.;  improved  ed.  1700): — I a Sour  el  A the- 
isms Renversi,  Cadre  Spinosa  (1696)  : — Verite  Erideide 
de  la  Religion  Chritienne  (1694): — Des  Sentiments  de 
Piiti  sur  la  Profession  Religieuse  (1697) : — I.eqons  de 
la  Sagesse  sur  V Engagement  an  Service  de  Dieu  (1703): 
— L'Incridult  A mens  a la  Religion  par  la  Raison  (1710) : 
lets  Gimissemetds  de  /'A  me  sons  la  Tyrannie  du  Corps 
(1700):  — Conjectures  sur  Divers  Effets  du  Tounerre 
(1689).  See  Lichtenberger,  Eneyclop.  drs  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses, 8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lamp,  The,  a ceremony  practiced  by  the  Maronites 
(q.  v.),  by  wav  of  anointing  for  the  sick.  They  make 
a cake  somewhat  larger  than  the  consecrated  wafer  of 
the  Romanists,  and  put  upon  it  seven  pieces  of  cotton 
twisted  with  little  pieces  of  straw,  and  place  all  together 
in  n basin  with  some  oil.  Having  read  a portion  of 
one  of  the  gospels  and  epistles,  with  some  prayers,  they 
set  fire  to  all  the  cotton.  They  now  anoint  with  this 
oil  the  forehead,  breast,  and  arms  of  every  one  present, 
and  particularly  of  the  sick  person,  saying  at  each  unc- 
i tion,  “ May  the  Almighty,  by  his  sacred  uuction,  pardon 
1 all  thy  sins,  and  strengthen  thy  limbs  as  he  did  those 
. of  the  poor  man  who  was  troubled  with  the  palsy." 
Then  they  let  the  lamp  burn  till  all  the  oil  is  exhaust- 
ed. This  rite  is  administered  to  the  sick,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  dying,  as  in  the  case  of  extreme  unction 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Lampadephoria  (from  \apndc, a torch,  and  <pipu>, 
to  bear'),  ancient  Grecian  games,  celebrated  in  honor  of 
Prometheus,  Athena,  and  Hepluestus,  who  taught  men 
the  use  of  fire.  The  game  consisted  in  carrying  an  un- 
extinguished torch  through  certain  distances  by  a suc- 
cessive chain  of  runners,  each  taking  it  up  at  the  point 
where  nnother  left  it,  and  the  one  who  permitted  it  to 
go  out  losing  the  game. 

Lamp&don  Hemfira  (from  Xapwac.a  torch,  and 
iipipa,  a day),  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  day  of  the 
Elcusinian  Mysteries  (q.  v.),  because  on  that  day  the 
initiated  marched  two  and  two  in  procession,  each  with 
a torch  in  his  hand,  into  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis. 

Lampeter  Brethren.  Sec  Agafemokk. 

Lamps,  Christian.  Many  of  these  of  ancient 
manufacture  have  been  discovered  in  the  catacombs 
and  elsewhere.  They  were  in  general  of  similar  form 
to  those  used  by  the  Romans  at  the  time,  but  often  with 
Christian  emblems  upon  them.  Sec  Fisii. 

Lamps,  Festival  o£  a feast  celebrated  annually 
in  Rajastbau,  in  honor  of  the  Himlfl  goddess,  Lakshmi 
(q.  v.).  The  festival  is  called  Detcali,  and  every  city, 
village,  and  encampment  exhibits  a most  brilliant  spec- 
tacle from  the  illumination.  On  this  day  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  every  votary  of  Lakshmi  to  try  the  chance 
of  dice,  and  from  their  success  in  the  Dcwali  the  prince, 
the  chief,  the  merchant,  and  the  artisan  foretell  the 
I state  of  their  coffers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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LampsAcus,  Council  ok  (Concilium  iMmpsaceum),  i He  published  sermons  and  some  ascetical  works.  See 


held  at  Lampsaki,  on  the  Hellespont,  A.D.  864,  as  Pagi 
shows.  Orthodox  bishops  were  invited  to  it ; and  it  is 
described  as  a council  of  Homobusians  by  Sozotncn  (vi, 
7)  if  the  reading  is  correct.  But  those  who  directed 
it  must  have  been  really  Semi-Arians;  for  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  partisans  of  the  Homodusian  formula,  ami 
of  the  creed  published  at  Antioch,  besides  siding  with 
Macedonia*,  by  whom  the  godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  denied.  What  made  Sozomen  think  well  of  them 
probably  was  that  they  were  treated  with  marked  favor 
by  Yalentinian;  while  they  condemned  the  extreme 
party  which  Yalens  espoused,  aud  which  he  ordered 
them  into  exile  for  dissenting  from.  On  this,  too,  they 


Zuchold,  Bid.  Theol.  ii,  761  sq.  (Ik  P.) 

Lanckisch,  Friedrich  vox,  a German  writer,  was 
bom  at  Leipsic,  March  12, 1G18.  He  studied  at  his  na- 
tive place,  was  magistcr  of  philosophy  iu  1640,  and  died 
Oct.  2*2,  1609,  a bookseller  at  Leipsic.  He  published 
Concorduntia  Germanico  - Htbrciico  - Grade  ( leipsic, 
1677,  fol.  often  reprinted;  best  edition  that  of  Reinec- 
cius,  1718).  See  Witter,  Ilandbuch  der  thtol.  Lit.  i,  175; 
J ocher,  AUgauute $ Gelehrten- LeriLon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Laiidaff,  Council  ok  ( Concilium  I.atularesue). 
Three  such  are  given  in  Mansi  (ix,  763  sq.)  dated  A.D. 
560;  but,  even  if  getutiue,  they  were  simply  meetings 


seem  to  have  despatched  a still  more  orthodox  account ! ^'c  bishop,  his  three  abbots,  and  his  clergy,  for  ex- 

of  themselves  to  Rome,  which  contented  Liberius  (Soci- ! commu»‘ca‘»,e  "r  absolving  great  offenders:  in  the 

■ Smith,  Did.  of  1 ca8c  Mcuric,  in  the  "id  Morgan,  kings  of  Glamorgan ; 

. in  the  3d  Gwaednerth,  king  of  Gwent ; all  of  them  un- 

_ „ I der  Oudoceus,  third  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  therefore 

oo  irio  * i_  i- ’ t , scared v before  the  7th  ceutun*.  “ The  book,  however, 

in  which  these  records  occur  is  a compilation  of  the  12th 
century"  (Iladdau  and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Documents, 
i,  125,  147). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Landal.  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  early  rec- 
tor of  the  Church  of  Kinkell,  ami  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  St.  Andrews  in  1341.  He  was  still  bishop  of  St. 


nus,  tv,  12 ; comp.  Mansi,  iii,  378). 

Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Damson,  William,  D.D, 
born  at  Danvers,  Mass,  Feb. 

the  South  Reading  (now  Wakefield)  Academy, graduated 
from  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University)  in  1835, 
and  was  a tutor  there  one  year.  In  the  autumn  of 
1837  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  1839,  amt  then 
went  to  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  and  studied 
two  years.  He  was  pastor  iu  Thomastou,  Me.,  about  Andrews  in  1373,  and  present  at  the  famous  act  of  Par- 
two  years  (1841  and  1842),  and  then  returned  to  Glouces-  j liament,  April  4,  that  year,  lie  died  in  the  abbey  of  St. 


ter  os  pastor  until  1848.  His  next  settlement  was  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  IU  and  his  last  in  Brookline,  Moss. 
(1859-75),  where  he  died,  Nov.  20, 1882.  See  Cathcart, 
Bupt.  Encydop.  p.  669.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Lance  (Xoyyq,  cultellus),  a liturgical  instrument  of 
the  Greek  Church,  in  the  shape  of  a small  knife  formed 


Andrews,  on  St.  Thecla's  day,  OcL  15, 1385.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  24. 

Landauer,  Moses  H.,  a Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 
who  died  Feb.  3,  1841,  is  the  author  of,  Jehoea  vnd 
Elohim,  etc.  (Stuttgart,  1836): — Wesen  und  Form  des 
Pentaleuchs  (1838) : — l.'ebersicht  der  Geschichte  und  I.ite- 


like  a spear,  is  used  in  the  common  Greek  rite  in  the  pre-  ! ratur  der  Kabbala  (published  in  Literaturdatt  des  Ori- 
paratory  office  of  prolhesis,  to  divide  the  host  from  the  ents,  vi.  178  sq.).  See  FUrst,  Bid.  Jud.  ii,  219  sq. ; Zuch- 
holy  loaf  previous  to  consecration.  This  earlier  frac-  old,  Bid.  TheoL  ii,  762.  (Ik  P.) 


tion,  the  primitive  antiquity  of  which  is  doubtful,  is 
distinctly  symbolical,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  sub- 
sequent distribution,  for  which  another  fraction  has  al- 
ways been  made.  The  typical  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Lord's  Passion  receives  greater  force  and 


J 


Ancient  Lltnrglcal  Lance. 


Modern  Lltnrglcal  Lance. 

vividness  in  the  Greek  Church,  from  the  use  of  the 
“holy  spear”  for  the  division  of  the  loaf,  as  commem- 
orative of  the  piercing  of  our  Lord's  body  by  the  Roman 
soldier.  The  priest  makes  four  cuts  to  separate  the 
host  from  the  oblation,  and  also  stalw  it  more  than  once, 
accompanying  even*  cut  or  stab  with  appropriate  texts 
of  Scripture,  e.  g.  “ He  was  led  as  a lamb  to  the  slaugh- 
ter,” “One  of  the  soldiers  with  a spear  pierced  his  side,” 
etc. 

The  use  of  the  holy  spear  is  not  found  in  the  purely 
Oriental  liturgies,  e.  g.  those  of  the  Syrians  and  Egyp- 
tians, a fact  which  leads  Kcnaudot  to  question  whether 
the  rite  is  of  primitive  antiquity,  since  these  churches 
borrowed  their  discipline  from  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
earliest  ages.  It  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  Western 
Church.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Laucher,  Karl  Adolph  Ferdinand,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Scliuiiebeck,  near 
Magdeburg,  Jau.  4,  1796.  For  some  time  rector  of  the 
Lyceum  and  preacher  at  Stolberg,  in  Saxony,  he  was 
called  as  member  of  consistory 


Landerer,  Maximilian  Albert  von,  a German 
theologian,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able,  though 
not  one  of  the  best  known,  representatives  of  the  school 
of  theology  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  old  supranaturalismand  modern  rationalism, was  bora 
at  Maulbronn,  Wtlrtembcrg,  Jan.  14, 1810,  He  studied 
at  Tubingen,  where  Domer  (q.  v.)  was  his  fellow-stu- 
denU  In  1839  he  was  deacon  at  Gfippingen,  in  1841  pro- 
fessor at  Tubingen,  and  died  April  13;  1878.  Rejecting 
the  Hegelian  principle  of  absolute  knowledge.  Landerer 
emphasized  the  religious  cxj>criencc  iu  the  department 
of  systematic  theology.  He  did  not,  however,  forcibly 
| separate  it  from  the  revelation  of  the  Scrqitures.  The 
central  doctrine  in  systematic  theology  he  regarded  as 
j the  perfect  union  of  God  and  man  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ; 
and  he  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
insisting,  however,  upon  his  su|>eniatural  birth  and  ab- 
solute sinlessness.  Being  not  as  imposing  in  presence 
as  Baur  or  Beck,  vet  be  became  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  theologians  of  his  school,  and  the  more  in- 
timately the  students  came  in  contact  with  him,  the 
more  highly  they  learned  to  respect  him,  Ivmderer 
published  very  little.  For  the  first  edition  of  Herzog 
he  contributed  thirteen  articles,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  was  the  one  on  Mclancbtlion.  For  the  Jahr- 
liicherfur  deutsche  Theoloyie  he  wrote  on  “The  relation 
of  grace  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  the  application  of 
salvation.”  After  his  death  some  of  his  former  pupils 
published  from  his  manuscripts,  Z.ur  Doymatih.  Ztcci 
< tiademische  Iletlm,  together  with  Landerer's  Geddcht- 
nissrede  auf  F.  C.  Baur  (ed.  by  Budcr  and  Weiss,  TQ- 
bingen,  1879) : — Prediyten  (ed,  by  I*.  Lang,  Iicilbronn, 
1880) : — Xeueste  Dogmeuyeschichte  r on  Semmler  bis  auf 
die.  Geyemvart  (published  by  Paul  Zeller,  1881).  See 
I Vorle  der  Erinneruny  an  Dr.  Af.  A . tenderer  (Tubin- 
gen, 1878);  Wagenmann  in  Jahrbucher  fur  deutsche 
Theoloyie  (187 8),  part  iii;  Wurtemberyisches  Kir  chess- 
und  dchulblaft  (eod.),  No.  26-28;  Protest  antische  Kir- 


caiieil  as  member  ot  consistory  and  preacher  to  Neu- 
stadt  in  1828,  and  died  iu  1865,  a doctor  of  philosophy,  j chenzeituny  (cod.),  No.  20;  Schmidt,  in  I’litt-  Herzog, 
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Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. ; Lichtenberger,  Eneydop.  dct  Sci- 
ences Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Landi,  Gasparo,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was 
born  nt  Piacenza  in  175G,  and  studied  the  grand  pro- 
ductions of  Correggio  and  the  Caracci.  He  gained  the 
grand  prize  nt  the  Academy  of  Parma  for  his  fine  pict- 
ure of  Tobias  and  Sarah,  after  which  he  was  sent  to 
Borne  by  the  marquis  of  Landi,  and  studied  under  Pom- 
pen  Batoni.  After  gaining  a number  of  prizes  at  the 
exhibitions,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  by  pope  Pius  VI,  In  1813  lie  was  com- 
missioned by  the  French  government  to  execute  sev- 
eral works,  and  was  appointed  a director  of  the  School 
of  Design  established  in  the  convent  of  Apollinarius. 
His  masterpiece  is  the  picture  in  the  Church  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Piacenza, representing  Christ  Ascending 
Mount  Calvary.  He  died  at  Home,  Feb.  24, 1830.  See 
Hoefer,  Four.  Diog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  liiog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Landis,  Robbkt  Wharton,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian divine,  son  of  Samuel  Calvin  Landis,  a de- 
scendant of  the  old  Huguenot  family  of  Calvin,  was 
born  nt  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1808.  He  was  con- 
verted nt  seventeen,  joined  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
his  parents  were  members,  and  commenced  liis  theolog- 
ical studies  in  the  same  year,  lie  remained  but  fifteen 
mouths  at  an  academy,  and  three  months  under  a pri- 
vate tutor,  before  entering  upon  his  pastoral  labors.  At 
twenty  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
licensed  in  1831,  and  ordained  in  1832.  He  continued 
his  studies  while  carrying  forward  his  work  ns  pastor, 
and  became  possessed  of  rare  literary  attainments.  In 
1835  he  was  pastor  at  Providence  and  Norristown ; in ! 
1839  at  Allentown;  in  1842  nt  Bethlehem,  N.  J.;  in  ' 
1849  nt  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. ; in  1852  at  Greenville;  in  1853 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.;  in  185G  at  Iona,  Mich.;  in  1860  at 
Somerset,  Ky. ; in  18G7  at  Wilmington,  Del.  In  all 
these  places  his  preaching  was  nt  tended  with  marked 
effect  upon  bis  hearers,  and  large  numbers  were  con- 
verted. In  1868  he  became  professor  in  Danville  The- 
ological Seminary,  where  he  remained  one  year.  He 
died  nt  Dnnvillc,  Kvn  Jan.  24,  1883.  Dr.  Landis  was 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  religious  and  literary  journals.  See 
Kevin,  I'resb.  Eneydop . s.  v. 

Landcn,  Seymour,  a veteran  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  May  3,  1798,  at  Grand  Island,  in  ! 
Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.  He  was  converted  in  1815,  and  j 
in  1818  joined  the  New  York  Conference.  He  served 
the  following  charges;  Charlotte  Circuit,  Vt.;  Ticon- 
deroga  Circuit,  N.  Y.  (twice);  St.  Albans  Circuit,  Vt.; 
Chazy  Circuit,  N.  Y. ; Whitehall  Circuit;  Poultnoy, 
Vt.;  Sandy  Hill  and  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.;  York  Street, 
Brooklyn  (twice);  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. ; New  York; 
Khinebcck ; Newburgh;  Sugar  Loaf;  Hudson;  Hemp- 
stead, L.I.;  Sag  Harbor;  West  Winsted, Conn.;  Grand 
Street,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.;  Grccnpoint;  Southport,  Conn.; 1 
Watertown.  N.  Y. ; Mount  Vernon ; Astoria,  L.  1. ; Ami- 
ty ville  and  New  Bridge;  Springfield;  Orient.  He  was 
presiding  elder  of  Hnrifurd  ami  Long  Island  districts, 
lie  died  at  Jamaica.  L.  L,  July  29, 1880.  His  effective 
ministry  closed  at  Orient  when  he  was  seventy-four 
years  old,  after  an  active  ministerial  career  of  fifty-five 
consecutive  years.  In  1852  and  I860  lie  was  a delegate 
to  the  General  Conference,  and  in  185G  and  18G4  he  was 
a reserve  delegate.  He  was  a man  of  excessive  diffi- 
dence, with  a conscientiousness  and  firmness  equally 
marked.  Of  majestic  figure  and  handsome  face,  his 
amiability  of  disposition  and  other  personal  qualities 
made  him  a welcome  ornament  in  every  circle  of  socie- 
ty. See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences , 1881,  p.  80. 

Landri  (l>at.  iAtndericus ),  Saint,  twenty -eighth 
bishop  of  Paris,  occupied  that  sec  about  G50,  under  Clo- 
vis II,  between  Audebert  and  Chrodcbcrt.  He  showed 
his  love  for  the  poor  during  the  famine  which  desolated 
Paris  in  651,  by  sacrificing  all  his  own  means,  and  sell- 


ing even  the  vessels  of  the  altar  to  help  them.  A tra- 
dition generally  accepted  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  and 
admitted  by  the  Bollandists,  attributes  to  St.  Landri 
the  founding  and  endowing  of  the  hospital  called  Hotel 
Dieu.  The  monk  Marculfe  dedicated  to  Landri  his 
Formula , which  lie  had  probably  collected  at  his  in- 
stigation. The  name  of  this  prelate  is  found  among 
those  of  the  twenty-four  bishops  who  signed  the  charter 
of  emancipation  which  Clovis  II  accorded,  in  G53,  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  founded  by  Dagobert  I.  The 
last  breviary  of  Paris  places  the  death  of  St.  I-andri  in 
G5G,  and  his  festal  day  on  June  3,  but  he  is  usually  com- 
memorated June  10.  He  was  interred  in  the  Church 
of  St,  Germain  I’Auxcrrois,  then  called  St.  Germain  le 
Bond.  Sec  Hoefer,  None.  Hiog.  General)-,  s.  v. ; Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  .4  ntiq,  s.  v. 

Landriot,  Jean  Francois  Anne  Thomas,  a dis- 
tinguished French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Conches-les- 
Mincs  in  181 G,  and  died  nt  Hheims  in  1874.  He  was 
vicar-general  of  Autun,  in  185G  bishop  of  La  Rochelle, 
ami  in  I860  archbishop  of  Hheims.  11c  published,  Dis- 
cours et  Instructions  Pastorales  (1856-60,  3 vols.): — 
Conferences,  Allocutions,  Discours  et  Mandements  (1856- 
G4,3  vols.): — La  Femme  Forte  (1863  ; 8th  ed.  1868): — 
La  Femme  Pituse  (1863,  2 vols.;  7th  ed.  1874): — La 
Priire  Chretienne  (1862,  2 vols.;  6th  ed.  1874):  — Ac 
Christ  de  la  Tradition  (1865,  2 vols.) : — Les  Beatitudes 
Evangiliques  (1806).  See  Lichtenbcrger,  Encyclop.  dcs 
Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lane,  Aaron  D.,  a veteran  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  nt  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29, 1797.  lie 
studied  at  the  Lenox  Academy,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. ; 
graduated  from  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1816,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminar}’.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Columbia,  Oct.  26, 1819;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Waterloo,  Seneca 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1821,  having  served  as  stated  supply  for 
nine  months.  At  Waterloo  he  continued  to  lalxir  zeal- 
ously and  successfully  over  fourteen  years,  until  com- 
pelled by  bronchial  affection  to  cease  from  preaching. 
He  continued,  however,  to  labor  among  his  former  peo- 
ple, loved  and  appreciated,  until  his  death  nt  Waterloo, 
Nov.  2,  1880.  See  Xecrol.  Rcjtort  of  Princeton  Theol. 
Sent.  1881,  p.  11.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Lane,  Edward  William,  an  English  Oriental- 
ist, was  bom  Sept.  17,  1801,  at  Hereford.  He  studied 
nt  Cambridge,  and  spent  some  years  in  Egypt  (1825- 
28;  1833-35).  lie  published  An  Account  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the.  Modem  Egyptians  (Lond.  1836, 
and  often  ; Germ,  transh  Leipsie,  1856) :— Selections  of 
the  Kuran  (l»nd.  1843): — Arabian  Society  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  (1853).  In  1842  he  went  for  a third  time  to 
Egypt,  ami  after  his  return,  in  1849,  began  the  publi- 
cation of  his  main  work,  Arabic  - English  Lexicon,  of 
which  he  published  five  parts  (1863-74),  and  died  Aug. 
9, 1876.  lime’s  nephew,  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  continues 
the  work  of  the  deceased.  (B.  P.) 

Lanfranco  (or  Lanfranchi),  Giovanni,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  was  bom  nt  Parma  in  1581,  and 
studied  under  Agostino  Caracci.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  painted  n picture  of  the  Virgin  irith  Saints,  which 
was  greatly  admired,  and  placed  in  the  Church  of  San 
Agostino,  at  Piacenza.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  visit- 
ed Home,  becoming  the  pupil  of  Annibnle  Caracci,  who 
employed  him  in  the  Farnese  palace,  and  in  the  Church 
of  San  Jngo,  where  he  executed  a numlier  of  works.  His 
fresco  paintings  in  San  Agostino,  particularly  his  -lr- 
sumption  of  the  Virgin,  were  greatly  admired.  Among 
his  other  good  works  were,  Moses  Striking  the  Rock; 
Abraham  Offering  Isaac;  and  The  Flight  into  Egypt. 
He  procured  the  commission  to  paint  the  cupola  of  San 
Andrea  della  Valle.  It  was  a wonderful  work  of  art, 
and  represented  The  Virgin  seated  in  the  clouds,  sur- 
rounded with  saints,  and  contemplating  the  figure  of 
Christ,  which  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  In 
16-16  he  was  invited  to  Naples  to  paint  the  cupola  of 
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the  treasury  at  that  place.  lie  was  employed  by 
Urban  VIII  to  paint  a picture  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  representing  that  apostle  walking  on  the  sea.  He 
died  at  Home  in  1047.  There  are  a number  of  excel- 
lent plates  by  him,  as  follows:  The  Messengers  of  Moses 
Returning  from  the  Land  of  Canaan;  also  a series  of 
pictures  of  subjects  from  tbc  Passion  of  Christ,  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix.  See  Iloefer,  Xouc.  Diog.  Gini- 
rale , s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts , s.  v. 

Lanfredini,  Jacopo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Florence,  Oct.  26,  1670.  He  became  civil  auditor  of 
cardinal  Camerlingue  in  1722,  and  the  following  year 
was  declared  domestic  prelate,  member  of  the  consisto- 
rial  congregation,  and  referendary  of  both  signatures. 
Benedict  XIII  ordained  him  priest,  March  16,  1727. 
Clement  XIII,  his  compatriot,  appointed  him.  in  1780, 
to  a canonship  in  Sl  Peter's.  After  having  been  suc- 
cessively secretary  of  the  congregation  of  the  council, 
voter  of  the  signature  of  grace,  datary  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, ho  was,  in  1735,  made  cardinal,  and  bishop  of  Osi- 
rm>  and  Cingoli,  in  the  bounds  of  Ancona.  He  died 
May  16,  1741.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.  j 

Lanfrey,  Pierhk,  a French  historian,  was  born  at 
Chamberv,  in  Savoy,  Oct.  26, 1828.  He  studied  at  the  ; 
College  Bourbon  in  Paris,  and  published, in  1857,  L’Eglise  j 
et  les  Philosophrs  au  XV II l*  Siecle.  In  1858  lie  issued 
Essai  sur  la  Revolution  Frangaise.  Histoire  Politique  . 
des  Pajtes  followed  in  1860,  but  his  main  work  is  His- 
toire de  XapoUon  / (1867-75, 5 vols. ; Germ,  trail  si.  Ber- 
lin, 1860-76).  He  died  Nov.  15, 1877.  Of  his  (Euvres 
Completes,  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1879. 
(B.  P.) 

Lang,  Heinrich,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Nov.  14, 1828,  at  Frommen,  in  Wtlrtem- 
berg.  He  studied  at  Schoutlial  and  Tubingen,  and 
was  in  1848  appointed  pastor  at  Wartau,  in  Switzer- 
land. Here  he  commenced,  in  1859,  the  publication  of 
the  Zeitstimmrn  aus  der  reformirten  Schtceiz,  the  organ 
of  the  liberal  reformed  Church  party.  In  1863  he  was 
called  to  Meilen.  anil  in  1871  he  was  elected  pastor  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Zurich.  He  died  Jan.  13,  1876,  leaving, 
Predigten  (St.  Gall,  1852): — V ersuch  einer  christlichen 
Dogma! ik  (Berlin,  1858  : 2d  ed.  1868) : — Fin  Gang  dutch 
die  christliche  Welt  (1859) : — Stunden  der  A ndacht  (Win- 
terlhur.  1862-65,2  vols.) : — Religiose  Charaktere  (1862). 
See  Mayer,  Heinrich  Lang.  Letbaishild  vines  freisinnigen  j 
Theologen  (Basle,  1877);  Liclitenberger,  Encgdop.  des  j 
Sciences  Rcliguuses,  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  Bill.  TheoL  ii,  763. 
(B.  P.) 

Lang,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  at  Vassal  borough,  Me.,  in  1790.  He 
felt  a special  interest  in  the  North  American  Indians, 
and  about  1840  was  appointed  one  of  a deputation  sent 
out  by  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  with  a view  of  suggesting 
and  maturing  plans  for  their  improvement.  President 
Grant  ap[>ointed  him  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, a position  which  he  held  till  his  death.  “ Both 
ns  a commissioner  and  ns  a private  citizen  he  served 
the  government  several  times  in  missions  of  great  deli- 
cacy ami  difficulty,  accomplishing  the  service  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  government,  and  securing  amicable 
relations  with  the  tribes  visited.”  He  is  represented 
as  having  been  “ a man  of  splendid  physique  and  great 
vigor,  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet  gentle  and  unassum- 
ing in  manner,  genial  and  sympathetic,  most  apprecia- 
tive of  others,  and  forgetful  of  self  in  his  efforts  for  the 
good  of  his  fellows.”  He  died  at  his  native  place.  May 
25, 1879.  See  Friends'  Review,  xxxii,  681.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Langbecker,  Emanuel.  Christian  Gottlieb,  a 
German  hymn-writer,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Aug. 31. 1792, 
and  died  Oct.  24, 1843.  lie  published,  Gedichte  (Berlin, 
1824,  1828,  2 collections):  — Das  deutsche-erangelische 
Kirchetdied  (1830): — Gesang- Blatter  aus  dem  16.  Jahr- 
hundert  (1838):  — Leben  und  Lieder  r on  P.  Gerhard 
(1841).  Some  of  his  spiritual  songs  are  found  in  the  | 


hymn-books  of  Germany.  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  40  sip ; Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL 
ii,  763.  (B.  P.) 

Langbein,  Bernhard  Adolph,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian, was  born  in  1815  at  Wurzen,  Saxony.  In  1841 
he  was  deacon  at  Meissen,  in  1853  church  counsellor  at 
Dresden,  in  1866  first  court-preacher  there,  and  died 
July  17, 1873,  doctor  of  theology.  Langbein  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  preachers  of  Germany,  and  the 
author  of  many  volumes  of  sermons  and  ascetical  works. 
Of  the  latter  we  mention,  Die  Reise  aus  dem  irdischen 
nach  dem  himmlischen  Yaierhause  (3d  ed.  Lcipsic,  1869): 
— Tagliche  Erquickung  aus  dem  lleilsbrunnen  (2d  ed. 
1866):  — Der  christliche  Glaube  nach  dem  Btlcrmtnits 
der  lutherischen  Kirche  (1873).  Sec  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
Theol.  ii,  763  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Lange,  Abraham,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  Dec.  20,  1615,  at  Weimar,  doctor  of 
theology,  and  general  superintendent,  wrote  Fxplicatio 
Catechismi  I.utheri:  — Exjtlicatio  Psalmi  hie:  — Re- 
sjtonsum  ad  iv  Quasi  tones  de  Salute : — Response  m Lu- 
ther anum  ad  Anhaltinorum  Calcinianorum  Defensionem 
de  hnagiuibus  Abolendis.  Sec  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
leh  rten- Leri  Iron,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lange,  Friedrich  Albert,  a German  philosoph- 
ical writer,  and  son  of  the  famous  theologian  Johann 
Peter  (q.  v.),  was  bom  Sept.  28,  1828,  at  Wald,  near 
Sulingcn.  He  studied  at  Zurich  and  Boun,  was  in  1852 
professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Cologne,  and  in  1855 
privatdoccnt  of  philosophy  at  Bonn.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Duisburg  gymnasium,  was 
called  in  1870  to  Zurich,  in  1873  to  Marburg,  and  died 
Nov.  21,  1875.  His  best  work  is  Geschichte  des  Mate- 
rialismus  und  Kritik  seiner  Bedeutung  in  der  Gegenwart 
(Iserlohn,  1865  ; 2d  ed.  1873-75, 2 vols.;  Engl. transl. by 
E.  C.  Thomas,  Boston,  1877  sq.,  3 vols.).  See  Vaihinger, 
Hartmann , Duhring  und  Lange  (Iserlohn,  1876).  (B.  P.) 

Lange,  Friedrich  Conrad,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  May  12, 1738.  He  studied 
at  Copenhagen,  was  in  1771  con-rector  at  Altona,  in 
1776  court-preacher  at  Glllckstadt,  in  1783  member  of 
consistory,  in  1788  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  the  same 
year  provost  and  first  pastor  at  Altona.  He  died  Jan. 
9, 1791,  leaving,  besides  sermons,  De  Resurrectione  Cor- 
jtorum  X ostro rum  jter  Spiritual  Sanctum  (Altona, 
1787): — De  Jesu  Christo,  Motiuo  quidem  quoad  Cor- 
pus, Sjntitu  rero  Vivente  (ibid.  1789).  See  Doling, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol  Lit.  ii,  89,  141.  (Ik  P.) 

Lange,  Johann  Christian,  n Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  25,  1669,  at  Lcipsic. 
He  studied  at  his  native  place,  and  commenced  his 
academical  career  there  in  1694.  In  1697  he  went  to 
Giessen,  was  in  1716  member  of  consistory  and  superin- 
tendent, in  the  same  year  doctor  of  theology,  in  1718 
general  su|ierintcudcnt,  and  died  Dec.  16,  1756.  He 
wrote,  Theologies  Christiana  in  Xumeris  (Lcipsic,  1702): 
— Ordo  Salutis  sub  Rations  Theolnr/ici  ProUematis  De- 
li neat  us  (Giessen,  1704;  2d  ed.  1744) : — Themata  Se- 
lect a ex  Variis  Philosophise  Partibus  Drprompta  (1710)  : 
— De  A ntiquissimo  et  Xovissimo  Theologo  hoc  est,  etc. 
(1716).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lange,  Johann  George,  a German  missionary 
among  the  Jews,  was  bom  in  Silesia,  Nov.  30.  1804. 
In  1824  he  was  admitted  to  the  mission  seminary  at 
Berlin.  At  the  end  of  1826  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Loudon  Jews’  Society,  and  entered  their  seminary  in 
1827.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  as  missionary,  and 
stationed  at  Amsterdam.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
year  he  was  sent  to  Warsaw.  In  1841  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Lublin,  and  after  many  years  of  labor  there 
was  again  placed  at  Warsaw  in  1853.  Towards  the  end 
of  1854  he  was  sent  to  Breslau,  where  he  died,  Aug.  14, 
1869.  Mr.  Lange  was  not  ordained,  but  had  from  the 
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Evangelical  Consistory  the  regular  permission  to  preach 
in  any  of  the  Prussian  churches,  and  to  give  lectures  to 
the  Jews.  (11. 1’.) 

Lange,  Johann  Lobegott  Ferdinand,  a Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  26, 1798. 
He  commenced  his  academical  career  in  1824,  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  1828,  in  1838  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Jena,  and  died  in  1855.  He  wrote, 
Bcitriiye  zur  iiltestai  Kirchaiyeschichte  (I>eipsic,  1828, 
1831,2  vols.): — Der  Glaube  an  Jesus  Christ  us  den  HV/f- 
hcihmd  (1830): — I He  Kinder  tunje  in  der  eranytlischai 
Kirche  (Jena,  1834) : — .4  nleiluny  turn  Sludium  der  christ- 
lichen  Theoloyie  (1841): — Tabellen  der  Kirchen-  und 
Doymen- G etch ichte  (2d  ed.  1848): — Dei-  Proteslantismus 
i/i  kirchlicher  und  jiolitischer  II insicht  (1844)  :-I*hr- 
buclt  der  christlichen  Kirchenyeschichte  (2d  cd.  1845): — 
Exercitationes  Examinatorics  ad  Theolayiam  Doymati- 
cam  et  Historian/  Doymatum  Spectuns  (Leipaie,  1846): 
Geschiehte  des  Protestantismus  (Elberfeld,  1847).  See 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  301, 3C7, 434, 451, 548 ; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  767.  (11.  P.) 

Lange,  Johann  Peter,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  German  Protestant  theologians  of  the  19th 
century,  was  bom  in  Soumbom,  near  Elberfcld,  of  lie- 
formed  parents,  April  10,  1802.  He  studied  at  Bonn, 
was  in  1826  pastor  of  the  lleformed  Church  at  Ijnigen- 
l>erg,  and  in  1832  at  Duisburg.  He  first  attracted  pub- 
lic attention  by  poems  and  a brilliant  series  of  articles 
in  Hengstenberg's  Evanyelical  Church  Gazette,  at  that 
time  the  leading  orthodox  journal  in  Germany.  When 
Strauss  published  his  famous  I.ife  of  Jesus , Lange 
wrote  in  reply  an  able  defense  of  the  historical  char- 
acter of  the  Gospel-accounts  of  the  infancy  of  our  Sav- 
iour. Soon  afterwards,  in  1841,  he  received  a coll  as 
professor  of  theology  to  the  University  of  Zurich,  a 
position  to  which  Strauss  had  been  called  l>efore,  but 
which  he  was  prevented  from  occupying  by  a rebellion 
of  the  people  against  their  infidel  government.  It  was 
there  that  Lange  pre(wired  his  great  work  on  the  Life 
of  Jesus  (1844—47,  3 vols.),  which  is  a positive  refuta- 
tion of  the  infidel  work  of  Strauss,  and  one  of  the  most 
original  and  ingenious  among  the  many  biographies  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  It  has  been  made  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish-rcading  public  by  a translation  published  by  Clark, 
in  six  volumes.  In  1854  Lange  was  called  to  Bonn, 
and  died  July  8,  1884,  on  the  same  day  on  which  pro- 
fessor Domer  (q.  v.)  died.  Lange's  works  are  numerous : 
Christliche  Doymatik  (Heidelberg,  1849-52,  3 vols.) : — 
Das  apostolische  Zeiialter  (1853-54,  2 vols.).  But  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  and  has  made  him- 
self most  useful  is  his  Theoloyical  and  Ilomiletical  Bi- 
ble Work  (1857-68),  well  known  in  this  country  by  the 
English  translation  in  twenty-four  volumes.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  voluminous  commentary  lias  been  marked. 
I.ange  conceived  the  plan,  wrote  the  commentary  on 
Genesis,  Exodus,  I-cviticus,  Numbers,  Matthew,  Mark, 
John,  Homans,  James,  ami  the  Apocalypse.  The  other 
books  were  prepared  by  a number  of  German  and  Dutch 
divines.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Lange 
wrote  a number  of  ascctical  and  poetical  works  of  high 
character.  He  was  a poetical  theologian,  and  a theo- 
logical poet,  and  though  having  a theological  system 
of  his  own,  was  thoroughly  evangelical  and  in  essential 
harmony  with  the  Reformed  type,  but  adapted  to  the 
modem  currents  of  thought.  Some  of  his  poems  have 
been  translated  into  English.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol. 
ii,  764-767 ; Schaff,  Bioyraphical  Sketch  of  Lanyt,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  American  edition  of  the  Bible  Work; 
Koch,  Gesch . des  deutschm  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  361  sq. 
(Ii  P.) 

Lange,  Samuel  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  April  5, 1767,  at  Ohrn,  near 
Dnntzic.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  commenced  his  the- 
ological career  there  in  1795.  In  1798  he  was  called  to 
Kostock  as  professor,  was  in  1799  doctor  of  theology, 
and  died  June  15, 1823.  He  wrote,  Versuch  einer  Apo- 


loyie  der  Offenbarvng  (Jena,  1794) : — Die  Schriften  Jo- 
hannis  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt  (1795): — Digs.  Ilistorico- 
Critica  I et  II  de  Just  ini  Martyris  A potoyia  pro 
Christianis  ad  Antoninum  Pium  (eod.): — A usfuhrlichc 
Geschiehte  der  Doymen  der  christl.  Kirche  (Leipsic, 
1796) : — System  der  theoloyischen  Moral  (1803) :—  J'ersio 
Germnnica  Epistohr  Pauli  ad  Romanos  (1820-21).  See 
Doling,  IHe  yelehrten  Theoloyen  Deutschland* , s.  v. ; Wi- 
ner, llandbuch  da • theol.  Lit.  i,  288, 867, 592, 897.  (B.  P.) 

Langeac  (or  Langhac),  Jkan  me,  a French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Langeac,  in  Auvergne,  near  the  close  of 
the  15th  century,  of  a noble  Sicilian  family.  He  early 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  and  receiver!  numer- 
ous benefices,  being  preceptor  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Lan- 
geac, rector  of  Coulange,  count  of  Brionde,  dean  of  the 
chapter  of  Langeac,  archdeacon  of  Betz,  treasurer  of  the 
Church  of  Puy,  count  of  Lyons,  provost  of  Brionde,  ab- 
bot of  St,  Gildas  des  Bois,  of  St.  Lo,  of  Charli,  of  Eu,  of 
Pibrac,  then  bishop  of  Avranchcs,  a see  which  he  re- 
signed in  favor  of  Robert  Cenalis,  after  occupying  it  six 
months,  and  took  possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Limoges, 
June  22, 1.533.  He  was  also  prothonotarv  of  the  sacred 
see,  counsellor  of  the  grand  council,  grand-almoner  of 
the  king  in  1516,  master  of  requests  in  1518,  ambassa- 
dor to  Portugal,  Poland,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Scot- 
land, Venice,  Ferrara,  England,  and  finally  to  Rome.  At 
Limoges  he  established  an  episcopal  residence,  repaired 
the  cathedral,  and  elaborately  ornamented  it.  His 
memory  is  revered  at  Limoges,  where  he  is  still  called 
“ the  good  bishop.”  Wherever  he  was  sent  he  firmly 
defended  the  rights  of  the  king.  At  Rome  even,  he 
strongly  maintained  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
He  was  a friend  and  patron  of  literature.  During  his 
embassy  at  Venice,  he  had  as  secretary  Stephen  Dolet, 
who  dedicated  to  him  three  of  his  Imoks.  He  died  at 
Paris,  May  22, 1541.  Only  a collection  of  synodal  stat- 
utes in  MS.  remain  of  his  works.  See  Iloefer,  Sour. 
Bioy.  Glut  rale , a.  v. ; Bioy.  U nicer selle,  s.  v. 

Langelier,  Nicoi.as,  a French  prelate,  raised  to  the 
see  of  St.  Brieuc  in  1564,  was  invested  by  Pius  IV,  Aug. 
5 of  the  same  year,  and  took  the  oath  of  the  king,  Feb. 
3,1565.  His  administration  was  full  of  trouble.  Hav- 
ing, in  effect,  taken  the  part  of  the  League,  lie  became 
one  of  the  active  counsellors  of  the  duke  of  Mercosur. 
But  the  citizens  of  St.  Brieuc  and  the  better  part  of  the 
diocesan  clerks  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the 
king,  and  struggled  with  all  their  might  against  the 
encroachments  of  their  bishop.  Langelier  was  never- 
theless a distinguished  prelate,  who  well  understood 
canonical  questions.  He  died  at  Dinan,  in  September, 
1595,  leaving  Nota  in  Canones,  the  manuscript  of  which 
formed  part  of  the  groundwork  of  St.  Germain,  at  the 
Imperial  Library,  No.  870.  See  Iloefer,  Aour.  Bioy. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Langhans,  Friedrich,  a Swiss  rationalistic  theo- 
logian, was  bom  in  1829.  He  studied  at  Berne,  where 
he  became  a member  of  the  miuisterium  in  1853.  lie 
died  April  17, 1880,  at  Berne,  as  professor  of  systematic 
theology.  He  was  one  of  the  main  movers  and  pro- 
, motets  of  the  reform  movement,  and  his  wiitings,  ns 
J Pietismus  und  Christenthum  im  Spieyel  der  ausseren 
Mission  (1849):  — Pietismus  und  austere  Mission  ror 
dem  Richterstuhl  ihrer  Vartheidiyer  (1866):  — Das 
Christenthum  und  seine  Mission  im  Lichte  der  Weltye- 
schichle  (Zurich,  1875),  are  the  best  proofs  of  his  neolo- 
gy. Sec  Zur  Erinneruny  an  Professor  F.  I.unyhans , in 
the  Protestantische  Kircheiaeituny,  No.  28,  29,  for  1880; 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclop,  des  Sciences  Reliyieuses,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Languet,  IIi-rkrt,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
French  writers  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Vi- 
tcaux,  near  Autun,  in  1578.  He  studied  theology, canon 
law,  history,  and  natural  sciences  in  Poictiers,  I’adun, 
and  Bologna ; visited  also  Spain,  and  was,  by  the  read- 
ing of  Melanchthon's  Loci  Theoloyici , induced  to  go  to 
Wittenberg,  where  he  remained  from  1549  to  1560,  mak- 
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ing  frequent  joumovs  in  Germany  ami  Scandinavia.  At 
what  period  he  definitely  embraced  the  Reformation  is 
not  known.  In  1500  Languet  entered  the  service  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  which  he  left  in  1577.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  Netherlands,  in  intimate 
connection  with  William  of  Orange.  Languet  died  at 
Antwerp,  Sept. 30, 1581.  His  letters,  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  history  of  his  time,  were  edited 
by  Ludovicus,  under  the  title  .1  rcana  Seculi  X 17,  Hn- 
btrii  Langueti  EpistoUe  (Halle,  1669).  Ilut  his  main 
work  is  Vindicim  contra  Tyratmos  (Edinburgh  and 
Basle,  1579;  French  transl.  by  Francois,  Paris,  1581; 
German  by  Freitzsehkc,  Leipsic,  18-10).  In  an  elabo- 
rate manner  he  treats  the  question  whether  subjects 
(for  instance,  Protestants)  have  a right  to  revolt  when 
oppressed  for  their  religion’s  sake  by  their  princes.  See 
Philibert  de  La  Mare,  Vie  de  Languet  (Halle,  1700);  ] 
Chevreul,  Etude  sur  le  Seizieme  Steele,  Hubert  Languet 
(2d  ed.  Paris,  1856);  Haag,  La  France  Protettanie ; ; 
Viguie,  Etude  sur  let  Thioriet  Politique*- Liberates  an 
Seizieme  Slide;  Hotmail,  La  Franco- Gallia  (Paris, 
1879);  Scholz,  Hubert  Languet  alt  kurtdehtitcher  He-  , 
richterstatter  und  Getandter  in  Frankreich  (1560-1572:  I 
Halle,  1875);  Hlascl,  Hubert  Languet  (Oppeln,  1872); 
I’litt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. ; Lichtenbergcr,  En- 
cyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuse* , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lanigan,  John,  D.I)..  an  Irish  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Cashel  in  1758,  and  educated  in  the  Irish  college  at  j 
Home,  where  he  took  orders.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  the  Scriptures,  at 
Pavia,  where  he  remained  until  the  university  was  de- 
serted in  consequence  of  the  war  in  1796,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and  was  elected  to  a similar  position 
in  the  College  of  Mnvnooth.  He  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, however,  and  was  chosen  to  a position  in  the  rec- 
ord tower  of  Dublin  castle  in  1799,  and  remained  there 
until  1821,  when  he  was  seized  with  insanity,  and  died 
in  a lunatic  asylum  at  Finglas,  near  Dublin,  July  7,  j 
1828.  He  published,  Institutions  Hiblicer.  (1794):  — 
Protestants'  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  1 
(1809): — Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  to  the  Thir-  : 
teenth  Century  (Dublin,  1822,  4 vols.).  See  A ppletons'  ' 
.4  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Hrit.  and  .4  mer.  J 
.4  uthors,  a.  v. 

Lanini  (or  Laniuo),  Beunardixo,  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Vcrcelli  about  1522,  and 
studied  under  Gaudcnzio  Ferrari.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed at  Milan  and  Novara,  where  he  painted  the  per- 
sonification of  The  Deity  in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral, 
also  several  subjects  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  picture  of  Our  Saviour  afer  the  Flagellation,  be-  j 
tween  two  Angels,  in  San  Ambrogin,  at  Novara.  He 
died  about  1578.  See  Spooner,  Hiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  . 
A rts,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  Xour.  Hiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Lanitho,  a daemon  of  the  air,  worshipped  bv  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  islands. 

Lansing,  Dirck  Cornelius,  D.I).,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  of  a distinguished  family 
at  Lansingburgh,  X.  Y.,  March  3, 1785.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1804.  While  in  college  he  was 
converted,  and  immediately  felt  implied  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Ho.  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Hlatch-  ( 
ford  of  I*ansiugburgh,and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Columbia  in  1806.  In  the  autumn  of  ! 
that  year  he  went  to  an  untried  field  and  visited  from 
house  to  house  over  a circuit  of  twenty-five  miles,  and 
soon  gathered  a church  where  the  town  of  Onondaga 
now  stands,  and  continued  pastor  for  eight  years.  Then, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  he  retired  to  a farm,  preach- 
ing as  he  was  able  till  he  became  iiastor  at  Stillwater, 
where  he  remained  two  and  a half  years,  ami  two  hun- 
dred converts  were  added  to  the  Church.  In  1816  he 
supplied  the  Park  Street  Church  iu  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
such  an  interest  was  awakened  in  his  preaching  that  iu 
a few  weeks  more  than  eighty  persons  were  converted. 
He  next  accepted  a call  from  the  First  Presbyterian 


Church  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remained  twelve 
years,  and  his  own  enthusiasm  kindled  a corresponding 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  his  preaching 
and  saw  his  labors,  and  more  than  a thousand  souls 
were  converted  ami  added  to  the  Church.  During  a 
part  of  the  time  he  occupied  the  chair  of  sacred  rheto- 
ric in  the  Theological  Seminary.  In  1829  he  took 
charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Utica, 
and  in  n short  time  five  hundred  persons  were  convert- 
ed under  his  ministry.  In  1833  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  a Free  Church  in  New  York  city,  then  worshipping 
in  Masonic  Hall,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  in  1835  on 
account  of  ill-health.  For  the  next  ten  years  he  labored 
chiefly  as  an  evangelist  in  central  and  western  New 
York,  and  one  year  in  Illinois.  Iu  1846  he  returned  to 
New  York  city,  and  took  charge  of  a feeble  church  in 
Chrvstie  Street.  In  1848  he  assumed  the  care  of  the 
church  on  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  where  his  labors 
were  crowned  with  great  success,  but,  his  health  giving 
way,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  1855.  In  the  spring  of 
1856  he  removed  to  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O.,  w liere 
he  supplied  the  Vine  Street  Congregational  Church. 
For  fourteen  weeks  he  preached  twice  each  Sunday,  un- 
til the  second  Sunday  in  December,  when  he  suddenly 
failed.  This  was  his  last  sermon.  He  died  at  Walnut 
Hills,  March  19,  1857.  Dr.  Lansing  projected  the  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  and  by  his  personal  efforts 
secured  an  endowment  of  i 100,000.  He  was  a member 
of  the  original  board  of  trustees  of  Hamilton  College. 
He  published  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects  (1825). 
See  Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  407 ; Kevin, 
Presb.  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Lao,  Axnnti,  an  Italian  Carmelite,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Padua  in  the  16th  century,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  learned  supporters  of  papacy  in  his 
time.  After  having  published  a dogmatical  treatise  of 
small  importance,  Disputationes  Theologictr  ad  D.  Tho- 
mam  et  die  Conscientia,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  and 
popular  among  the  clergy  by  publishing  Hreris  de 
Summo  Pontifice  Tractatus,  etc.  (2d  ed.  Rome,  1668). 
See  Lichtenbergcr,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religituses. 
K V.  (Ik  P.) 

Lao  Kyun,  in  Chinese  theology,  was  the  originator 
of  a religious  sect,  whose  followers  are  called  ‘"children 
of  immortality.”  He  came  two  hundred  years  after 
Confucius.  His  priests  were  magicians  and  sorcerers. 

Laosynactes  (\aoovvciK-nn;),  on  officer  in  the 
Greek  Church,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  together  the 
deacons  and  the  people. 

Lapacci,  Bartoiawoibo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
born  about  1396  at  Florence.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Dominican  order,  received,  in  1427,  the  diploma  of  doc- 
tor, and  was,  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  one  of  the  ton 
theologians  who  maintained  the  articles  of  union  of  the 
Greek  with  the  Latin  Church.  Poj>c  Kugcnius  IV  rec- 
ompensed him  for  this  service  by  appointing  him,  in 
1439.  master  of  the  sacred  palace  in  place  of  Totqucmada, 
who  was  made  cardinal.  Being  sent  to  Greece  in  1443, 
in  company  with  F.  Condclmcrio,  be  became  bishop  of 
Argoli.  Two  years  later  he  was  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  disputed  publicly  w ith  Mark  of  Ephesus.  At 
this  time  he  occupied  the  sec  of  Caron,  and,  abandoning 
it  when  the  Turks  became  masters  of  the  city,  he  re- 
tired to  Florence,  where  he  died,  June  21,  1466.  He 
wrote  De  Sensibilibus  Deticiis  Paradisi  (Venice,  1498), 
and  manuscript  treatises  upon  several  points  of  theolo- 
gy, also  some  sermons,  etc.  Sec  Hoefer,  None.  Hiog. 
Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Lapide,  Cornelius  a.  Sec  Cornelius  a Lapipk. 

Lapland  Mythology.  The  account*  on  this  sub- 
ject are  very  scant,  because  the  Lapps  never  had  a 
public  divine  worship,  but  conducted  their  religious  ser- 
vices privately  in  their  homes.  They  had  a conception 
of  a supreme  being,  which  the  North  American  Indians 
call  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Laplanders,  Jamula.  The 
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latter  see  three  forces  of  nature  combined  in  the  su- 
preme god.  They  have  the  god  Tiermes,  thunder,  the 
god  Stoijunkare,  the  ruler  of  earth,  protector  of  the 
woods,  and  the  goddess  Baiwe,  the  sun.  These  three 
were  united  in  Jamula.  Besides  these  supreme  deities 
they  hare  numerous  others,  who  are  subordinate,  but 
not  servants  of  the  former;  they  have  their  own  small- 
er circles,  as,  for  instance,  the  spirits  of  air,  the  water 
deities,  mountain  deities,  and  the  dreaded  evil  deities 
of  death,  who  separate  the  soul  from  tho  body,  giving 
the  latter  to  corruption,  and  bringing  the  former  into 
distant  regions  of  good  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
made  sacrifices  of  that  which  they  considered  most 
costly,  young  male  and  female  reindeer.  They  offered 
sacrifices  generally  in  the  fall  for  the  whole  people.  This 
was  the  only  custom  which  pointed  to  a public  divine 
worship.  They  had  no  priests  nor  temples;  therefore 
every  father  of  a household  was  priest  and  magician 
for  his  family,  and  taught  his  own  sons.  In  the  au- 
tumn, if  none  of  the  three  gods  accepted  the  offerings, 
they  were  sad,  because  the  gods  were  angry.  Although 
Christianity  has  entered  among  them,  there  arc  many 
heathen,  who  still  adhere  to  their  original  usages. 

Lappish  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Lappish  is  vernacular  to  the  Laplanders.  The  earliest 
religious  work  in  the  Lapponese  is  a manual  contain- 
ing the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
the  dominical  gospels  and  epistles,  published  at  Stock- 
holm in  1648.  This  work  was  not  generally  understood, 
on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  dialect  in  which  it 
was  written,  and  accordingly  another  manual  was  pub- 
lished in  1669.  It  is  not  known  at  what  lime  the  New 
Test,  was  translated  into  Lapponese.  The  first  edition 
of  which  there  is  any  account  was  published  in  1755, 
from  which  a new  edition  was  printed  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1811.  In  the  same  year 
the  Old  Test,  was  published.  Of  late  efforts  have  been 
made  to  give  to  the  Laplanders  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  versions  in  their  respective  vernacular,  and 
thus  there  exist  now,  besides  the  Lappish  version  prop- 
er, the  New  Test,  and  Psalms  in  Norwegian-I-app,  the 
gospel  of  Matthew  in  Swedish-Lapp,  and  the  same  gos- 
pel in  Rus»-Lapp.  Sec  Bible  of  Every  Lund,  p.  822 ; 
Quanian  Version.  (B.  P.) 

La  Poype  (de  VrHrieu ),  Jean  Ci.audk  de.  a 
French  prelate,  was  born  in  1655,  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Poitou.  He  became  vicar  to  M.  tic  St.  Georges,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  and  in  1702  was  called  to  the  episcopal 
see  of  Beziers.  This  he  refused,  and  the  same  year  l>e- 
came  bishop  of  I’oictiera.  In  1716  he  was  one  of  the 
prelates  who  signed  the  article  demanding  of  the  pope 
an  explanation  of  the  bull  Unigcnitua.  lie  died  F'eb. 
3,  1732,  near  Poicticrs.  lie  was  in  part  author  of  on  es- 
timable work  entitled,  Compendiosa  Jnstilulionet  Theo- 
loyicte  (Poictiers,  1708).  The  questions  arc  here  treated 
with  great  precision  and  mctliod.  See  Hoefcr,  Xouv. 
liiog,  ( llnirale , s.  v. 

Lara,  Daviii  i>e,  a Jewish  writer  of  Portuguese  tic- 
scent,  who  died  at  Hamburg  in  1674,  is  the  author  of, 
n:*rt3  "irs,  a Talmudico- Rabbinic  lexicon  (Hamburg, 
1667): — *VH“2  de  Conrenienfia  Vocabvlorum  Rabbini - 
comm  (Amsterdam,  1638).  See  Fltrst,  Bill.  Jud.  ii,  222 ; 
He’  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.  p.  174  sq. ; 
Perles,  Darid  Cohen  de  I Air  at  Rabbinisc/iet  Lexicon 
(Breslau,  1868).  (B.  P.) 

Lararium,  that  part  of  an  ancient  Roman  house 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  Lares  (q.  v.),  and  where 
the  morning  devotions  were  offered  up. 

Larentalia,  a festival  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  was  held  in  honor  of  .4  ecu  lAirenlia  (q.  v.).  It 
was  also  observed  in  honor  of  the  Lares  generally. 

La  Roche  (Aymox)  Charles  Antoine  de.  a 
French  prelate,  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Mainsat, 
Feb.  17,  1697.  He  was  at  first  canon  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Macon,  and  vicar-general  of  Limoges,  before  being  con- 


secrated bishop  of  Sarepta,  Aug.  5,  1725.  He  occupied 
successively  the  sees  of  Tarbes,  1729,  Toulouse,  1740, 
Narbonne,  1752,  before  being  appointed  grand  almoner, 
July  13,  1760,  and  archbishop  of  Rhcims,  Dec.  5,  1762. 
He  was  created  cardinal  in  1771,  invested  the  following 
year  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  - des-  Pres,  and 
consecrated  Louis  XVI  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  11, 
1775,  having  previously  baptized  him,  given  to  him 
his  first  communion,  and  confirmed  his  union  with 
Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria.  He  presided  over  all  the 
assemblies  of  the  clergy  of  France  from  1760  to  1775, 
having  assisted  at  all  the  preceding  assemblies  from 
1735.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  dean  of  the 
French  episcopacy,  having  as  his  coadjutor  Alexander 
Angelique,  of  Talleyrand  Perigord,  afterwards  archbish- 
op of  Paris.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  modest  piety 
and  extreme  benevolence.  He  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  27, 
1777.  Sec  Hoefcr,  Xouv.  Bioy.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

La  Roche  (Aymon),  Ralph  de,  a French  prel- 
ate, was  born  about  1160.  lie  was  a Cistercian  monk, 
was  at  first  abbot  of  Igny,  in  the  diocese  of  Rlieims,  anil 
in  1224  was  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  St.  Bernard  at 
Clairvaux.  Having  occupied  this  see  for  eight  years, 
he  was  called  to  govern  the  Church  of  Agen,  from 
which  Gregory  IX  transferred  him,  in  1235,  to  the  met- 
ropolitan see  of  Lyons.  Here  he  died  March  5, 1236. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  March  5,  and  he  is  called  the 
Happy  Ralph  de  la  Roche.  Sec  lloefer,  Xouv.  Bioy. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Dominique  de,  count  of 
SuElpis,  a French  prelate,  was  born  in  1713  at  St.  El- 
pis,  in  the  diocese  of  Mcnde.  He  was  a descendant  of 
a poor  and  ignorant  branch  of  the  house  of  I.a  Roche- 
foucauld, which  the  bishop  of  Mendcs,  of  Choiscul,  dis- 
covered in  one  of  his  pastoral  visits.  Frederic  Jerome 
de  la  Rochefoucauld, archbishop  of  Bourges,  made  known 
this  discovery,  and  took  upon  himself  the  direction  of 
the  studies  of  young  Dominique.  He  placed  him  at 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  having  made  him 
grand  - vicar,  gave  him  the  archbishopric  of  Alby  in 
1747.  Being  a member  of  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy 
in  1750  and  1755,  he  zealously  defended  the  rights  of 
the  Galticau  Church,  and  was  invested  with  the  abbey 
of  Cluny  in  1757.  Two  years  later  he  was  transferred 
to  the  see  of  Rouen,  and  in  1778  made  cardinal.  Elect- 
ed deputy  of  the  clergy  of  the  bailiwick  of  Rouen  to 
the  States-General  in  1789,  he  came  out  strongly  against 
the  principles  of  the  revolution.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  protest  of  Sept.  12, 1791,  against  the  in- 
novations made  by  the  national  assembly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion.  In  the  preceding  April  lie  had  pub- 
lished a pastoral  instruction,  which  the  tribunal  of 
Rouen  had  torn  and  burned,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  constituent  assembly.  After  Aug.  10, 1792, 
the  cardinal  I-a  Rochefoucauld  retired  to  Germany,  and 
died  nt  Munster,  Sept.  2, 1800.  Sec  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biot/. 
Ginerule,  s.  v. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Francois  de,  a French 
prelate,  was  born  at  Paris,  Dec.  8,  1558,  being  the  son 
of  Charles  I,  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  count  of  Randan,  and 
of  Fulvie  Pic  de  la  Mirandole,  lady  of  honor  to  the 
queen.  lie  was  destined  by  his  uncles  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  completed  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Cler- 
mont in  a very  brilliant  manner.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  invested  by  the  cardinal  of  Guise  with  the  rich 
abbey  of  Toumus,  and  scarcely  had  he  reached  his 
twenty-seventh  year  when  Henry  III  appointed  him 
bishop  of  Clermont.  Being  a partisan  of  the  IIolv 
League,  he  sought  to  excite  Auvergne  in  revolt  ugainst 
the  king;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Clermont  revolted 
against  their  bishop,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
at  his  chateau  in  Mozun.  In  1589  the  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont called  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  his  province 
at  Billom.  La  Rochefoucauld  addressed  them  in  a ve- 
hement discourse,  in  which  he  accused  the  king  of  be- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  Protestants.  This  led  the 
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assembly  to  embrace  the  side  of  the  sacred  union.  His 
father,  who  governed  in  the  League,  was  killed  in  1 51)0, 
and  Henry  IV  abjured  some  years  later.  The  bishop 
of  Clermont  yielded,  and  composed  a work  upon  the  spir- 
itual authority  of  the  popes,  remaining  silent  upon  the 
temporal  power.  Some  time  after  Martha  Brassier  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  credulous  world.  Francois  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  and  his  brother,  Alexander,  travelled 
from  city  to  city,  interrogating  the  evil  spirits  concern- 
ing the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  eucharist. 
They  were  at  length  obliged  to  desist  from  this  ridicu- 
lous business.  Francois  de  la  Rochefoucauld  yielded, 
and  in  1C07  was  made  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Senlia.  In 
1618  he  became  grand  almoner  of  France,  and  in  1619 
of  the  abl>ey  of  Su  Genevieve.  In  1622  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  States,  and  charged  with 
the  reformation  of  the  abbeys  of  France.  This  reform 
occupied  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  at  the  abbey  of 
St.  Genevieve,  Feb.  14, 1645,  and  an  elegant  tomb  was 
erected  for  him.  Full  of  zeal  for  literature,  La  Roche- 
foucauld enriched  various  libraries  with  Greek  and  Lat- 
in MSS.  He  wrote,  Statuts  SymxUiux  pour  TEgtise  dr. 
Clermont  (1599):  — Statuts  Synodaux  pour  CEglise  de 
Senlis  (Paris,  1621): — De  1’ Autorite  de  rEglise  en  ce 
qui  Concerne  la  Foi  et  la  Religion  (ibid.  1603, 1604).  His 
Life  was  written  by  La  Marinierc  (Paris,  1647).  See 
Hoefer,  Sour . Biog.  G inhale , s.  v. 

La  Rochefoucauld  (Bayers),  Francois  Jo- 
seph de,  a French  prelate,  was  born  at  Angodlemc  in 
1735.  He  was  bishop  of  Beauvais  in  1772,  and  by  this 
title  peer  of  France,  and  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Clermont,  in  Beauvais,  to  the  States-Genernl, 
which  became  the  constituent  assembly.  He  there  de- 
fended the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  Chabot  having 
denounced  him  before  the  legislative  assembly  as  taking 
part  iu  an  anti-revolutionary  meeting,  he  tied  with  his 
brother,  the  bishop  of  Saintcs,  to  the  house  of  their  sis- 
ter, the  abbess  of  Soisaons,  and  then  started  for  Paris. 
They  were  arrested  at  Cannes,  and  assassinated  at  Paris, 
Sept.  2, 1792.  See  Hoefer,  Souc.  Ring.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Fr6d6rio  Jerome  de 
Roye  de,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  July  16,  1701. 
He  was  son  of  Francois  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  of  Roye, 
count  of  Rouncv.  lie  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  call- 
ing, and  in  1729  was  called  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Bourges.  Elected  coadjutor  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny  in 
1738,  he  became  titular  abbot  iu  1747,  by  the  death  of 
the  cardinal  of  Auvergne.  The  same  year  he  was  made 
cardinal,  and  the  following  year  was  sent  to  Rome  as 
ambassador.  In  1755  the  king  appointed  him  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Yandrille,  and  charged  him  at  the  same 
time  with  the  schedule  of  benefices.  lie  presided  over 
the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  in  1750  and  1755.  In  1756 
Louis  XV  made  him  grand  almoner.  He  died  April 
29,  1757.  He  was  a prelate  of  mild  and  conciliatory 
character.  See  Hoefer,  Suuv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

La  Rochefoucauld  (Bayers),  Pierre  Louis 
de,  a French  prelate,  brother  of  Francois  Joseph,  was 
born  in  1744  in  the  diocese  of  Pcrigueux.  In  1770  he 
was  made  commendatory  prior  of  Nanteuil  by  tho  car- 
dinal La  Rochefoucauld,  and  general  agent  of  the  clergy 
in  1775,  which  office  he  held  until  1780.  In  1782  he 
was  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Saintes.  Being  sent  to 
the  States-Gcneral  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  seneschal 
of  Saintcs,  he  voted  at  the  national  assembly  with  the 
minority.  Having  taken  flight  with  his  brother,  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  he  perished  with  him  at  Paris,  in 
the  prison  of  Carmcs,  Sept.  2, 1792.  Sec  Hoefer,  Souc. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

La  Rochepoaay,  Henri  Louts  Chasteignier  de,  a 
French  prelate,  son  of  Louis  Chasteignier,  was  born  Sept. 
6,  1577,  at  Tivoli,  Italy.  Having  been  educated  by  the 
celebrated  Scaliger,  he  received  at  Rome  the  four  minor 
orders  in  1596,  and  the  priesthood  at  Paris  at  the  hand 
of  Henry  de  Gondi,  who  was  then  cardinal  of  Retz.  Co- 
adjutor of  Geoffroi  de  St,  Blin,  bishop  of  Poicticre,  he 


succeeded  him  in  1611,  and  bore  witness  three  years 
later  to  his  fidelity  to  the  king  by  opposing  the  entrance 
of  the  prince  of  Conde  and  his  troops.  The  conduct  of 
this  prelate  appears  little  in  conformity  with  the  can- 
ons, and  gave  rise,  on  the  part  of  the  celebrated  Jean 
du  Vergier  de  Haurannc,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  to  a de- 
fence, ingenious  as  well  as  paradoxical : Apologie  pour 
Mettire  Henri  Chasteignier  de  la  Rochrposay,  etc.  (1615). 
La  Rocheposav  assisted  at  the  assembly  which  was  held 
at  Rouen  in  1627,  under  the  presidency  of  Gaston  of 
France,  then  at  the  synod  of  Bordeaux,  and  at  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1628.  He  occupied  him- 
self zealously  in  trying  to  purge  Poitou  of  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin.  He  died  July  30, 1651,  leaving  several  works, 
as  Recueil  de*  Axiomes  de  Philosophie  et  de  Thiologie : — 
Remarque*  Eranqaise*  sur  St.  Matthieu  (Poictiers,  1619) : 
— Exercitafiones  in  Marcum,  Lucam,  Joatuiem  el  Acta 
Apostolorum,  etc.  (ibid.  1626): — In  Genesim  (1628): — 
In  Librum  Job  (eod.) : — In  Exodum  et  in  I.ibros  Su~ 
merorum,  Josue  et  Judicum  (1629): — In  Prophetas  Ma- 
jors* et  Mine  ret  (1630) : — Dissertations*  Ethico-Politi- 
ca.  See  Hoefer,  Soup.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Laron  (or  Loron),  JouuDAtx  de,  a French  prel- 
ate, was  at  first  provost  of  St.  I.conard,  which  position 
he  occupied  until  the  death  of  Girard,  bishop  of  Lim- 
oges. Several  competitors  claimed  the  succession  to 
Girard,  but  Jourdain  de  Laron  obtained  it, and  the  duke 
' of  Aquitania  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  episcopal 
city.  He  was  the  sub-deacon,  but  iu  two  years  was  or- 
dained deacon,  priest, bishop,  by  Islon,  bishop  of  Saintcs, 
assistant  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and  Boson, 
Arnauld,  Isombert.  This  ordination  was  not  partici- 
pated in  by  the  archbishop  of  Bourges,  who  had  Lim- 
oges in  his  province.  The  archbishopric  of  Bourges 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Gauslin,  son  of  Hugh 
Capet,  and  therefore  brother  of  king  Robert;  and  lie, 
through  jealousy,  caused  the  excommunication  of  Jour- 
; dain  and  his  whole  diocese.  Jourdain,  after  a time, 
made  a journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return,  iu 
1028,  he  consecrated  his  cathedral.  In  1031,  at  the 
Council  of  Bourges,  he  discoursed  against  the  armed 
hordes  which  devastated  the  country,  which  discourse 
was  resented  bv  the  bishops.  He  died  in  1052.  See 
Hoefer,  Souc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Larroque,  Patrick,  a French  spiritualistic  philos- 
opher, was  bom  in  1801  at  Beaume.  He  had  taught 
with  great  success  at  different  colleges,  and  was  succes- 
sively rector  at  Cahors,  Limoges,  and  Lyons,  The  last 
position  he  held  till  1849,  when  some  differences  arose 
between  him  and  archbishop  Bonald.  In  1851  he  took 
his  dismission,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1879.  He  pub- 
lished, Court  de  Philosophie : — Examen  Cntique  des 
Doctrine*  de  la  Religion  Chritiame  (1859),  a kind  of 
manifesto  of  deism:  — Rinotution  Religieute  (1860),  a 
kind  of  religious  programme  of  the  future,  destined  to 
unite  all  on  the  ruins  of  positive  religion.  Sec  Dumur, 
in  the  Revue  Chritienne,  1861,  p.581  sq. ; Lichtenbcrger, 
Encydop.  de * Science*  Religitusts,  s,  v.  (II  P.) 

Larsow,  Friedrich,  a German  Orientalist,  who 
died  at  Berlin,  Oct.  3, 1870,  is  the  author  of,  De  Dialec- 
torum  Lingua  Syriacce  Reliquii * (Berlin,  1841)  :—De* 
heiligen  Athanasius,  Bischof  r on  Alexandria,  Festbriefe 
(Ix'ipsic,  1862): — Die  Genesis  ubersetzt  und  »cJtv;ierige 
Stellen  erldutert  (Berlin,  1843).  (ft.  P.) 

Larue,  Charles  de,  a French  Benedictine,  was 
bom  at  Corbie,  July  12,  1684,  and  joined  his  order  at 
Meaux.  Being  charged  by  Montfaucon  with  the  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Origen,  he  only  succeeded  in  pub- 
lishing the  first  two  volumes.  While  superintending 
the  print  of  the  third  volume,  he  was  seized  with  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  died  Oct.  5,  1739,  at  Paris.  See 
Lichtenbergcr,  Encycloj).  de*  Science*  Religieute*,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Larue,  Vincent  de,  a French  theologian,  nephew 
of  the  foregoing,  was  also  bom  at  Corbie.  He  contin- 
ued the  work  commenced  by  Sabathier,  Bibliorum  Sa - 
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crorum  Latina  Versionis  Antiqua  seu  Versio  Vetus 
Italica  (Rheims,  1743-49,  3 vols.).  Larue  died  at  6t. 
Gcrmain-des-  l’r^s,  March  29, 1762.  Sec  Liehteuberger, 
Encydop.  dea  Science  a Religieuses,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lasanlz,  Amalie  von,  a Roman  Catholic  phi- 
lanthropist, sister  of  Ernst  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Cobleutz 
in  1815.  She  joined  the  Sisters  of  St.  Borromeo,  and 
ns  sister  Augustine  was  made  mother  superior  at  Nancy. 
She  was  sent,  in  1849,  to  Bonn,  and  took  charge  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  In  the  German 
wars  against  Schleswig  and  Austria,  and  during  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870,  she  proved  herself  a true 
Samaritan.  Her  early  education,  which  she  received 
from  pupils  of  Hermes,  whose  views  were  condemned  at 
Rome,  her  connection  with  the  Catholic  professors  of 
the  University  of  Bonn,  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Vatican  council,  led  her  to  oppose  the 
papal  dogmas.  She  cared  not  for  the  menaces  of  the 
Ultramontanes,  but  followed  her  calling  ns  before.  Her 
self-denying  and  faithful  attention  to  her  onerous  du- 
ties finally  broke  down  her  health.  While  on  her  bed  of 
sickness,  the  general  mother  superior  of  Nancy  demand- 
ed of  her  that  she  should  recant  and  accept  the  Vatican 
decrees,  but  she  would  not  yield.  At  last  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  place  of  her  lifelong  activity,  and 
died  in  1872.  When  she  was  dead,  the  dress  of  the 
order  was  taken  from  her  corpse.  See  Reinken,  Amalie 
r on  Lasaulx  (Bonn,  1878);  I/ecoultre,  Courte  Xoticc  sur 
Amelia  de  Luaaulx  (Paris,  1879);  Liehteuberger,  En- 
cydop.  dea  Sciences  Religieuses , K v.  (B.  P.) 

Lasaulx,  Ernst  von,  a German  antiquarian,  was 
bom  at  Cobleutz,  March  16, 1805.  He  studied  nt  Bonn 
and  Munich,  spent  some  time  at  Vienna,  Rome,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  was  in  1835  professor  of 
philology  nt  Wllrzburg,  in  1844  professor  at  Munich, 
and  was  deposed  in  1847.  In  1848  he  was  a member 
of  the  German  National  Assembly,  and  went  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  fraction  in  all  religious  questions.  In 
1849  he  was  reappointed  to  his  professorship,  and  died 
May  10, 1861.  He  published,  her  Untergang  des  Utile- 
nismus  durch  die  christlichen  Kaiser  (Munich,  1854) : — 
Die  Philosophic  der  schonen  Kiinste  (1860): — Ether 
die.  theolngische  Grundlage  aller  philosophischcn  Systeme 
(1856): — Wahrhcit  der  Thatsachen  gegriindeter  Philoso- 
phic der  Geschichte  (eod.): — lies  Sobates  Ltbcn,  I.thrc 
und  Tod  (1857): — Die  prophetische  Kraft  der  mentch- 
lichen  Seele  in  Dichtem  und  Denkern  (1858).  The  last 
four  books  were  put  on  the  papal  index.  Sec  Holland, 
Eriimerungen  an  Ernst  r on  Lasaulx  (Munich,  1861). 
(B.P.) 

La  Sausaaye,  Damikl  Chantkpik  dk,  a Walloon 
preacher  and  Dutch  publicist,  was  born  at  Ln  Have, 
Dec.  10, 1818.  He  studied  nt  Leyden,  was  preacher  at 
the  Walloon  Church  in  Lecuwarde  (1842-48),  and  at 
Leyden  (1848-62).  Here  lie  edited  a periodical  enti- 
tled Ernst  en  Vrede  (1853-58),  in  which  lie  defended 
the  ethical  principle  and  supernatural  in  Christianity 
against  the  so-called  “modem  theology,”  inaugurated 
by  J.  H.  Scholten.  In  1862  he  accepted  a call  to  Rot- 
terdam, where  he  edited  another  journal.  In  1872  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  dogmatics  and  Biblical  theology, 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  P.  Hofstede  de  Groof, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards,  Feb.  13,  1874,  doctor  of 
theology,  a distinction  conferred  on  him  by  the  Bonn 
University  in  1858.  He  published,  L' Existence  Perma- 
nente du  People  Juif  Expliquee  par  son  Avenir  (Ley- 
den, 1849) : — Tinwignagts  contre  F Esprit  du  Siicle  (Am- 
sterdam and  Leyden,  1852)  : — Ref  exions  sur  C Essence 
et  les  Retains  de  CEglise  (Leyden,  1855) : — Apprkiation 
de  la  Doctrine  de  FEglise  lief  or  nice,  de  J.  //.  Scholten 
(Utrecht,  1859):  — Eludes  Jiibliques  (1859-61):  — La 
Crise  Religieuse  en  Hollande  (Leyden,  1860) :— Sermons 
(Lcvden  and  Rotterdam,  1860-66,  5 vols.) : — Leren  en 
Rigting,  i.  e.  Life  and  Tendency  (Rotterdam,  1865)  :—Le 
Surnaturel  dans  rilistoire  (Groningen,  1874).  See  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encyclop.des  Sciences  Religieuser,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Lasharon.  Concerning  this  place  Keil  remarks 
( Commentary , Josh,  xii,  18),  “ Knobel  supposes  it  to  be 
the  place  called  Saruneh,  to  the  west  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  conjectures  that  the  name  has  been  con- 
tracted from  Lassaron  by  the  aphseresis  of  the  liquid. 
This  is  quite  possible,  if  only  ice  could  look  for  Lasha- 
ron so  far  to  the  north.  Bachiene  and  Rosenmhller 
imagine  it  to  be  the  village  of  Sharon,  in  the  celebrated 
' plain  of  that  name,  lietween  Lvdda  and  Arsof."  Nev- 
ertheless, Condcr  (Tent  1 Tori',  ii,  338)  and  Trelawnev 
Saunders  (.!////»  of  the  O.  7’.)  adopt  the  above  position 
at  Sarona , which  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  nt 
six  miles  west  of  the  south  end  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (i,  414, 
quoting  from  Gu6rin)  thus,  “The  houses  are  rudely 
built  on  two  hillocks,  which  lie  round  a valley  watered 
by  a spring,  which  is  contained  in  a sort  of  square 
i chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  large  slabs,  and 
which  is  preceded  by  a large  vaulted  chamber  in  very 
regular  cut  stones,  the.  whole  of  ancient  appearance." 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Sarona)  that 
I the  region  between  Talair  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias  was 
; called  Sharon  in  their  time. 

Lassen,  Cjiuistian,  a famous  German  Orientalist, 
was  born  Oct.  22, 1800,  at  Bergen,  Norway.  He  studied 
at  Christiana,  Heidelberg,  and  Bonn,  spent  some  years 
at  London  and  Paris  copying  and  comparing  Indian 
MSS.,  and  published  with  Durnouf  the  Essai  sur  le 
Pali  (Paris,  1826).  Having  returned  to  Bonn,  he 
commenced  his  academical  career  by  publishing  Com- 
mentatio  Gtographica  atque  I/istorica  de  Pentapota- 
mia  Indica  (Bonn,  1827).  In  1830  lie  was  made  pro- 
fessor, and  died  May  8, 1876.  He  published  editions  of 
Javadeva’s  Gitagovinda  (1837):  — Gymnosophista,  sice 
Indicts  Philosophic  Documenta  (1832):  — 1 nthologia 
Sanscritica  (1838;  new  edition  by  Gildemeistor,  1865, 
1868):  — Distitutiones  Lingua  Praciitica  (1837);  but 
his  main  work  is  fndische  Alterthumskunde  (1844-62, 
4 vols.;  2d  ed.  vol.  i,  18G6;  vol.  ii,  1873).  In  his  Die 
altpersischen  Keilinschriften  (1836)  he  deciphered  for 
the  first  time  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  (B.  P.) 

LasseniuB,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian,  wns 
bom  nt  Waldau,  in  Pomerania,  April  26,  1636.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  and  travelled  exten- 
sively. On  account  of  his  writings  against  the  Jesuits 
he  was  imprisoned  nt  Vienna.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Turkish  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  as  a 
slave  to  the  Turks,  but  he  managed  to  escape.  He 
took  his  degree  ns  doctor  of  theology  at  Greifswalde, 
was  appointed  court-preacher  nt  Copenhagen,  and  died 
Aug.  29, 1692.  He  was  a very  prolific  writer,  and  wrote 
a great  many  nscetical  works.  See  Moller,  Cimbria 
Litterata;  Jocher,  Allgemeints  Gelehrlen-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  Iiibl.  Theol.  ii,  769.  (B.  P.) 

Lathrop,  John,  I).D.,  a Unitariau  minister,  wns 
born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  17,  1740.  lie  graduated 
nt  Princeton  College  in  1763.  For  some  mouths  after 
his  graduation  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  teacher  in 
Moor's  Indian  School  at  I/cbairon,  Conn.,  and  at  the 
same  time  studied  theology.  He  was  licensed  soon 
after  this,  labored  as  a missionary  among  the  Indians, 
and  in  1767  was  invited  to  settle  both  at  Taunton  and 
Reading.  In  1768  he  accepted  a call  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Old  North  Church  in  Boston,  preaching  in  that 
city  until  his  death,  Jan.  14, 1816.  lie  liecame  a mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  of  Harvnrd  University  in  1778. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  and  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Congregational  Charitable  Society.  His 
publications  consisted  of  single  sermons.  See  Sprague, 
A nnals  of  the  A mo*.  Pulpit,  viii,  68. 

Latll,  Jkan  Baitistk  Makik  Axnk  Antoine,  duke 
tie,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  Isles  ofSainte 
Marguerite,  March  6,  1761.  Being  destined  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical calling,  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 
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at  Paris,  ami  was  ordained  priest  in  1784.  Shortly  after 
lie  was  appointed  grand-vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Veuce, 
who  charged  him  with  representing  him  at  the  bailiwick 
assembly  of  his  diocese  at  the  convocation  of  the  Statcs- 
General.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion Latil  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  the  civil  constitu- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  withdrew  to  Coblentz,  but  in 
1792,  having  returned  to  France,  he  was  arrested  at 
Montfort  l’Amaury,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
prisons  of  that  city.  Having  recovered  his  liberty,  lie 
retired  to  Germany,  and  settled  at  IMlsscldorf,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  preaching,  lie  had  determined  to 
set  out  for  America,  when  the  count  of  Artois  sent  for 
him,  in  1794,  and  made  him  almoner.  Latil  from  this 
time  never  left  this  prince,  and  at  the  restoration  be- 
came his  chief  almoner.  Appointed  bishop  of  Amvclea, 
in  partibus  infidelium,  he  was  consecrated  April  7, 1816; 
liecatne  bishop  of  Chartres  in  1821,  and  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  Aug.  11,  1824.  He  consecrated  Charles  X in 
the  metrojiolis  of  Rheims,  May  29, 1825.  He  was  made 
a peer  of  France  in  1823,  made  count  by  Charles  X,  and 
also  minister  of  state.  Pope  I.co  XII  made  him  car- 
dinal, March  12, 1826,  and  the  king  gave  him  the  title 
of  duke.  The  same  year  he  signed  the  declaration  of 
the  clergy  of  France  touching  the  independence  of  the 
temporal  power  in  civil  matters.  He  was  accused,  how- 
ever, of  being  a great  partisan  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of 
urging  Charles  X to  adopt  measures  which  aided  the 
revolution  of  July.  In  view  of  this  Latil  fled  to  Eng- 
land. lie  soon  returned  to  France  and  maintained  his 
episcopal  see,  but  refused  the  oath  as  peer  of  France. 
He  died  at  Geminos  in  December,  1839.  See  Iloefer, 
Xouv.  Biog,  Gent  rale,  s.  v. 


Latimer,  James  Ei.ijaii,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  7, 1826. 
He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  in  1848,  and 
the  same  year  became  teacher  of  languages  in  New- 
berry Seminary,  Vt.,  and  of  Latin  and  geology  in  Gen- 
esee Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.;  in  1851  princi- 
pal of  New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary,  Northfield, 
N.  H. ; in  1854  princi|>al  of  Fort  Plain  Seminary,  N.  Y. ; 
in  1858  joined  East  Genesee  Conference,  and  was  pas- 
tor in  Elmira  and  Rochester,  where  he  made  a deep 
and  permanent  impression  by  his  learning  and  devo- 
tion. After  this  he  travelled  and  studied  in  Europe. 
In  1869  he  became  pastor  of  a Church  in  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. ; in  1870  professor  of  historic  theology  in  school 
of  theology  of  Boston  University,  and  in  1874  dean  and 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  same  school. 
He  died  at  Auburndalc,  Mass.,  Nov.  27, 1884.  Professor  j 
Latimer  took  high  rank  as  a student  of  German  litera- 
ture. He  jwsscssed  a genial  temper,  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  all  under  his  instruction.  His  sermons,  essays, 
and  lectures  are  highly  commended.  See  Alumni  Rec- 
vrd  of  WetL  Unic.  1881,  p.  91 ; Meth.  Her.  March,  1886. 

Latinus,  Lati.mcs,  an  Italian  critic,  was  bom  at 
Viterbo  in  1513.  lie  acted  as  secretary  to  cardinals 
Farnese  and  Colonna  at  Rome,  and  died  Jan.  21, 1593. 
He  wrote,  Observationes  ft  Emetidationes  in  Tertullia- 
uum : — Bibliotheca  Sacra  et  Profana  (edited  by  D.  Ma- 
cer,  Rome,  1659) : — Epistohr,  Conjecture  et  Observationes 
Sacra  Profanaque  Eruditions  Omatct  (2  vols.).  Sec 
Freher,  Theatrum  Eruditorum  ; Teissier,  Elopes  des  Sa- 
vant; J ocher,  A Ugemeints  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Latonius,  Bartiioloslcus,  a German  controver- 
sial writer,  was  bora  at  Arlou,  Luxemburg,  in  1485.  He 
taught  Latin  at  Treves,  and  rhetoric  at  Cologne  and  Frei- 
burg. In  1534  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  visited  Italy 
in  1539.  In  1541  lie  was  appointed  counsellor  at  the 
electoral  court  of  Treves,  with  his  residence  at  Cobleutz. 
and  died  in  1566.  Of  his  controversial  writings  we  j 
mention,  Responsio  ad  Epistolam  Burtri  (15-13): — Ad-  [ 
versus  Bucerum  de  Controversies  Quibusdam  Altera  l)e-  j 
fensio : — Resj>onsio  ad  Conricia  et  Calumnias  Petri  I)a-  . 
theni  (concerning  the  communion  and  the  sacrifice  of  , 
the  mass,  Frankfort,  1558):  — De  Docta  Simplicitate  \ 


Primce  Ecclesiit  (1559).  At  the  instance  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V,  he  also  took  part  in  the  Ratisbon  Col- 
loquy in  1546,  and  was  appointed  by  him  imperial  coun- 
sellor in  1548.  Sec  Du  Pin,  Bibl.  'Eccles.  xxvi,  145  sq.; 
Jocher,  Allgetneines  Gelehrten- Leiikon,  s.  v. ; Wagen- 
mann,  in  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Latona,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
Cams  and  Phoebe,  therefore  a Titanide.  Being  loved 
by  Jupiter,  she  reaped  the  hatred  of  Juno.  The  latter 
took  an  oath  from  the  earth  not  to  grant  Latona  a 
place,  and  |>ersecuted  her  by  the  frightful  dragou 
Python.  Everywhere  the  earth  refused  to  receive  her. 
At  last  an  island,  Delos,  arose  from  the  sea,  which  had 
not  existed  when  Juno  exacted  the  oath,  where  Diana, 
hardly  bom,  assisted  her  mother  in  the  birth  of  her 
twin  brother  Apollo.  Being  one  of  the  oldest  goddesses, 
she  was  everywhere  highly  worshipped.  A|h>11o  and 
Diana  would  not  forgive  the  smallest  insult  to  their 
mother,  as  is  fully  shown  by  the  fate  of  Niobe,  with 
whom  she  had  stood  on  intimate  friendship.  Herodo- 
tus relates  that  she  was  also  worshipped  in  Egypt. 

Latour  ( D’A  ucert/ne  Lauragais),  Huocks  Robkht 
Jean  Cii aiu.ks  dk,  a French  prelate,  was  bora  at  the 
chateau  of  Auzeville,  near  Toulouse,  Aug.  14,  1768.  In 
the  care  of  his  nnclc,  a canon  of  Castres,  he  went  tc 
Paris,  where  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
and  pursued  a course  of  theology  under  Emery.  Iu 
1792  and  1793  he  was  secretly  ordained  sub -deacon, 
deacon,  and  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Limoges  of  Argen- 
tre.  He  refused  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy,  and  withdrew  to  Picardy,  to  the  bouse  of 
his  aunt,  the  countess  of  Vcrgv,  and  there  performed 
secretly  the  offices  of  his  ministry  at  Amiens.  He  was 
finally  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  A contrac- 
tor of  the  republican  army  rescued  him  by  taking 
him  into  his  service.  The  first  consul  appointed  him 
bishop  of  Arras,  May  9,  1802.  The  young  bishop  re- 
constructed his  diocese,  and  founded  in  it  all  sorts  of 
institutions.  On  all  occasions  he  manifested  his  admi- 
ration for  the  chief  of  the  state,  who  had  restored  peace 
to  the  Church,  and  advanced  the  glory  of  France.  The 
events  of  1814  modified  his  opinions,  and  on  April  8 he 
sent  his  approval  to  the  act  of  forfeiture  of  the  emperor. 
The  restoration  brought  to  him  an  offer  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Rheims,  which  he  refused.  The  government  of 
July  offered  still  more  important  archbishoprics.  La- 
tour  wished  to  remain  in  his  see,  but  accepted  the  Ilo- 
man  purple,  Dec.  14, 1840.  He  died  July  20, 1851.  lie 
loft  some  catechisms,  sermons,  etc.  See  Iloefer,  .Voar. 
Biop.  Generate,  s.  r. 

Latuiuus,  Saint,  traditionary  first  bishop  of  Soez, 
commemorated  June  20,  is  said  to  have  been  sent  into 
Gaul  by  Clement  of  Rome,  and  is  assigned  to  some  pe- 
riod earlier  than  A.D.  500.  He  is  believed  to  be  the 
saint  popularly  known  as  St.  Lain,  whom  the  Bollandists 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Becond  ccuturv. 

Lau,  Johann  Theodor,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bora  at  Schleswig  in  1818.  In  1843  he 
was  appointed  second  pastor  at  Ilettstadt,  near  II u- 
sum,  in  1855  pastor  at  Ottensen,  near  Altona,  and  died 
Dec.  20, 1873.  He  is  the  author  of,  Gregor  /,  der  Grout, 
nuch  seinem  l -then  und  J.ehre  geschildert  (Letpsic,  1855) : 
— Re/onnationsgeschichte  in  Schleswig  (Hamburg,  1867). 
Sec  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  770.  (B.  P.) 

Laub,  IIardenack  Otto  Konrad,  bishop  of  Yi- 
borg,  was  bom  in  1805.  Having  completed  his  theo- 
logical studies,  he  was  appointed  to  a pastorate  in  the 
isle  of  Funcn.  In  1854  ho  was  made  bishop  of  Yiborg, 
and  held  this  position  till  1877,  when  feeble  health 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Copenhagen,  and  died 
May  27,  1882.  He  was  highly  honored  by  the  con- 
gregations as  well  as  bv  the  ministers  of  his  diocese. 
(B.  P.) 

L'Aubespine,  Gabriel  de.  See  Albespkvk. 
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L'Aubespine,  Sebastian  de,  a French  prelate 
and  diplomatist,  was  bom  in  Bcauce  in  1518.  Hia  high 
ability  won  for  him  from  Francis  I the  gift  of  many 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  especially  that  of  the  abbey  of 
Basse  Fontaine,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes.  Being  sent 
to  Switzerland,  he  there  combated  the  influence  of  the 
emperor,  in  1543.  At  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  prepared 
the  work  of  the  honorary  ambassador,  the  count  of 
Grignan.  a man  more  distinguished  by  his  ancestry 
than  by  his  own  merit  (1545).  Henry  II  afterwards 
sent  him  to  negotiate  with  the  people  of  Strasburg  in 
1548,  and  to  modify  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Helvetian  cantons.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was 
charged  with  an  embassy  to  Flanders,  but  he  soon  re- 
sumed his  former  functions  in  Switzerland,  and  still 
negotiated  with  ability  and  honor.  Then  he  was  a|>- 
pointed  ambassador  to  Philip  II  of  Spain.  From  1558 
he  held  the  bishopric  of  Limoges,  in  which  city  he  al- 
ready held  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Martial.  After  render- 
ing various  services  to  the  king,  and  being  drivon  from 
the  court,  he  withdrew  to  Limoges,  and  devoted  alt  his 
attention  to  works  of  pioty  connected  with  the  episco- 
pacy. Here  he  died  in  1582,  and  was  interred  iu  his 
cathedral.  For  mention  of  his  works  see  Hoefer,  Hour. 
Bioff.  Generate , s.  v. 

Lauder,  Alexander,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  rector 
of  Katho,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld  in  May,  1440, 
and  died  Oct.  11  following.  See  Keith,  Scottish.  Bish- 
op*, p.  87. 

Lauder,  George,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  vicar  of 
Crail  in  1426,  and  was  afterwards  master,  or  preceptor, 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Ixmiiard’s.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Argylc  as  early  as  1427,  and  was  still 
bishop  in  1462.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  287. 

Lauder,  Robert,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  probably 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Dunblane  in  1448,  and  in  1451 
was  sent  jointly  with  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Mo- 
ray into  England,  lie  was  probably  bishop  there  in 
1465.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishoj>s,  p.  177. 

Lauder,  Thomas,  a Scotch  prelate,  w as  preferred 
to  the  see  of  Dunkeld  in  1452,  which  sec  he  retained 
until  1476,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  on  account  of 
advanced  age.  He  diet!  Nov.  4, 1481.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  89. 

Lauder,  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  preferred 
to  the  sec  of  Glasgow  in  1408.  He  was  bishop  there 
and  lord  chancellor,  April  14, 1424.  He  died  about  1426. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  248. 

Laudisti,  a society  which  was  instituted  in  Flor- 
ence, in  1316,  for  the  performance  of  religious  lauds. 
The  society  still  exists,  and  is  in  active  operation. 

Laue,  Johann  Gottkkikp,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  20,  1683.  lie  studied  at 
Leipsic,  was  in  1708  con-rector  at  Quedlinburg,  iu  1710 
deacon,  in  1715  pastor  at  DiiTurt,  and  died  May  30, 
1721.  He  wrote,  Afeditationes  Exeyetico  - practices : — 
Apparatus  F.xeyetico  - homileticus : — Ilistoria  A reams 
Veteris  Testa menti  ad  Judic.  II  ft  1 Sam.  Ill : — IAsput. 
an  Turrium  el  Campanarum  Usus  in  Fcclesia  lit o ltis- 
pliceatf  Sec  Leporinus,  Germania  IAterata  Virens; 
Jdchcr,  A l/yemeines  Gelehrten-Lexilcon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Laufeia,  ill  Norse  mythology,  was  a Jotc-wotnan, 
the  wife  of  the  giant  Farbaute,  and  the  mother  of  Luke, 
the  evil  one  among  the  Asas. 

Launawater,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Finns,  was 
an  evil  goddess,  whose  children  were  the  plagues  and 
sicknesses  of  men. 

Launoy,  Matthieu  me,  a Homan  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Ferte-Alais,  but  embraced  the  Refor- 
mation at  Geneva  in  1560,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
evangelical  ministry.  He  was  pastor  at  Heidelberg  in 
1573,  afterwards  at  Sedan,  where  he  had  adulterous  re- 
lations with  one  of  bis  cousins,  and  was  thus  obliged  to 
leave  the  place.  Being  excommunicated,  lie  abjured 
X1L — T t 


Protestantism,  and  became  one  of  the  most  furious 
preachers  of  the  League.  To  justify  his  second  apostasy 
he  published,  Dlfenst  de  Launoy  (Paris,  1578),  and 
Declaration  et  Hefutation,  etc.  (1579).  To  secure  the 
favor  of  the  (Catholics,  he  published  Riponte  Chretienne 
it  xxir  Articles,  etc.  (1581).  In  consideration  of  his 
return  to  the  Church  of  Home,  he  was  made  canon  of 
St.’Gervais  de  Soissons,  and,  with  Boucher,  was  one  of 
the  first  four  pillars  of  the  league.  He  belonged  to  the 
council  of  sixteen  who  decreed  the  assassination  of 
president  Brisson.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
Launoy  went  to  Flanders,  where  he  probably  died.  See 
Labi  t to,  De  la  Dimocratie  Chez  let  Pridicateurs  de  la 
Litjue  et  la  F ranee  Protestccnte ; Lichtenbergcr,  Fncyklap. 
des  Sciences  Iteliyieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Laurel,  a plant  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  the 
god  of  prophecy,  and  much  used  by  those  who  pretend- 
ed to  inspiration.  The  heads  of  ancient  seers  were 
usually  adorned  with  laurel  wreatlw,  while  they  carried 
iu  their  hands  a laurel  branch  as  a magic  wand.  The 
heads  of  victors  in  the  national  games  were  also  crowned 
with  laurel  wreaths;  hence  the  expression,  “winning 
the  laurels.” 

Laurence  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bishop 
of  the  see  of  the  Isles  in  1249,  but  was  drowned  the 
same  year.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  299. 

Laurence  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop 
of  the  sec  of  Argyle  about  1261.  About  1269  he  rati- 
fied to  the  monks  of  Paisley  the  churches  of  Kilfinan 
and  Kilkeran.  lie  was  still  bishop  in  1299.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  286. 

Laurent,  Johann  Tjieouok,  a French  prelate,  was 
bom  July  6, 1804,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  made  him- 
self especially  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Herrocsians  (q.  v.),  and  in  recognition  of  his  merits  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Cherson,  in  partibus  injidtlium. 
As  he  could  not  reside  in  Hamburg,  where  he  intended 
to  live,  he  went  to  Home,  and  was  in  1841  appointed 
apostolic-vicar  at  Luxemburg,  but  was  recalled,  iu  1848, 
on  account  of  his  too  rigorous  procedure.  He  retired  to 
Simpclvclde,  in  the  province  of  Limburg,  and  died  Feb. 
20, 1884.  (B.  P.) 

Laurentia.  See  Acca. 

Laurentie,  Piebuk  Skbastikn,  a French  Roman 
Catholic  historian  and  publicist,  was  born  Jan.  21,1793, 
at  Iloug  (department  of  Gers).  In  1817  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  the  Collt*ge  Stanislas  iu  Paris,  and 
in  1818  professor  of  history  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 
In  1823  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  he  lost  this  position  in  1826  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  ministry  headed  by  Villele, 
whom  he  had  attacked  in  his  journal,  La  Quotidietme. 
Laurentie  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  journal, 
winch,  for  a time,  was  called  L' Union  Monarchique,  and 
after  1848  merely  L'l’niun.  Laurentie  died  at  Paris, 
Feb.  9,  1876.  Besides  his  articles,  he  published,  I)e  la 
Justice  au  xix  Siecle  (1822) : — De.  V Origins  et  de  la  Cer- 
titude des  Cotmaisances  Hu  maims  (1826) : — Introduction 
it  la  Philosophic  (1829): — Theorie  Catholiques  des  Sci- 
ences (1836  ; 4th  ed.  1846) llistoire  de  France  (1841- 
43,  8 vols.): — Let  Hois  el  le  Pape  (1800 ):—Home  et  le 
Pape  (eod.): — llistoire  de  f Empire  Domain  (1861-62, 
4 vols.): — L'A theisme  Scientijique  (1862): — Le  Litre  de 
M.  Henan  sur  la  Vie  de  Jesus  (1863).  See  Lichtenbcr- 
ger,  Fncyclop.  des  Sciences  Heliyieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Laurentii,  LAtnRXTics,  a German  hymn-writer, 
was  born  June  8, 1660,  at  Ilusum,  in  Holstein,  and  died 
May  29,  1722,  at  Bremen,  lie  published  Ecanyelia 
Melodica,  or  spiritual  hymns  and  songs,  according  to 
the  Christian  year,  some  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English ; thus,  Du  wesentliehes  Wort  (“  O 
thou  essential  Word,"  in  Lyra  Germ,  i,  15):— Her  im 
Herzen  vcill  erfuhren  (“  Is  thy  heart  athirst  to  know," 
in  Lyra  Germ,  ii,  45): — Jesus  was  hat  dich  getritben 
(“Jesus!  what  was  that  which  drew  thee,"  in  Hymns 
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from  the  Land  of  Luther , p.  79)  -.—Fliesst  ikr  A ttgen, ' 
Jtiesst  von  Thrdnen  (ibid.  p.  92)  -.—Ermunicri  tuck  ihr 
Frommen  (ibid.  p.  51).  (B.  P.) 

Laurentius,  Saint.  In  early 
Christian  art  St.  Laurence  usual- 
ly carries  a copy  of  the  gospels, 
to  denote  his  office  of  deacon. 

In  the  Church  of  Su  Laurence,  in 
Agro  Verano,  at  Horae,  there  is 
a mosaic  of  the  Oth  century,  rep- 
resenting the  martyr  with  an 
open  book  in  his  hand,  on  which 
may  be  read  the  words  “ disper- 
sit,  dedit  pauperibus”  (Ciampini, 

Vet.  Mon.  tab.  lxvi,  2),  in  allusion 
to  his  kindness  to  the  poor. 

Laurentius,  a Scotch  prel- 
ate, was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Dunblane  in  1 160,  and  was  wit- 
ness to  a charter  to  the  abbey  of 
Dunfermline.  Sec  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishop*,  p.  170. 

Laurentius,  Jacob,  a 
Dutch  theologian,  who  died  at  Early  Representation 
Amsterdam,  March  19, 1664,  is  St.  Laurence, 
the  author  of,  Rrfutatio  Tripar- 
tita Fabulee  Pa /Attica  de  Purgatorio,  Limbo  Pat  rum  el 
Puerontm:  —Comment,  in  Epist.  Jacobi  ac  L’tramque 
Pttri : — Erjtostiio  Septem  Epistolarum  qua*  Johannes 
in  Insula  Pathmo  Scripsit: — Apologia  Catechesis  Ilei- 
delbergensis  contra  Coppensteinium : — Expliattio  in  Imcu 
Difficiliora  Epistolarum  Pauli : — Erpositio  Mstorui 
Joseph i Gen.  xxxvi: — De  Vera  et  Legitima  S.  Scriptures 
et  Patrum  Aucioritate.  See  Witte,  Diarium  Iiiogra- 
phicum;  Jochcr,  Allgtmeines  Gelehrten  - Lerilton,  s.  v. 
(li  P.) 

Laurentius,  Paulus,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  March  30,  1554.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic,  was  superintendent  at  Dresden,  and  died  Jan. 
24, 1C24,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  ErUdrung  und 
A usDgung  der  2 Bucher  Samuelis  ; —.4  uslegung  tie*  Pro- 
phetcn  A nuts: — Predigten  uber  den  Prophrten  Jona  ; — 
Erlddrung  des  xrii  Psalms: — Erplicatio  Symboli  Atha- 
nasii,  etc.  See  Witte,  Diarium  Eruditorum ; Jochcr, 
.4  Ugemeimes  GAek rten- Ijcrikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lauretti  (or  Lauretl),  Tomaso  (called  U Sici- 
liano),  an  eminent  Sicilian  painter,  was  bom  at  Palermo 
about  1530,  studied  under  Scbastiano  del  Piombo,  and 
settled  early  in  life  at  Bologna.  He  subsequently  vis- 
ited Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  Gregory  XIII,  to  finish 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sala  dc  Constantino.  He  was  honored 
with  the  appointment  of  president  of  the  Academy  of 
St,  Luke.  He  died  about  1610.  Among  his  principal 
work*  at  Home  are  the  fresco  paintings  of  the  History 
of  Brutus : at  Bologna  are  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin, 
in  Santa  Matiia;  the  Resurrect  ion,  in  San  Giacomo  Mag- 
giore.  He  died  about  1592.  Sec  Spooner,  Bun/.  Ilia, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. ; Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Generate, 
s.  v. 


Laurie,  Roneur,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first  minis- 
ter and  then  dean  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  adranccd  to 
the  see  of  Brechin  about  1670.  He  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain hi*  deanery,  and  continued  to  exercise  a particular 
ministry  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Edin- 
burgh until  his  death  in  1677.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  168. 

Lauterbach,  Erhard,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  Dec.  16, 1649,  at  Xaumburg,  doctor 
of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  De  Pradest inat torn : — De 
Persona  Christi: — De  Officio  Christi  Regio  : — De  Justi- 
fcittione  llominis  Peccatoris  Coram  Deo: — De  Tripu- 
dio  Solis  Paschal*: — Syntagma  de  Prctcipuis  Fidei  Ar- 
tiatlis.  See  Witte,  JHarium  Biographicum ; J ocher, 
Allgemeinet  Gelehrten- I^ex ikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lauterbach,  Samuel  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 


theologian  of  Poland,  was  born  at  Fran  stack,  Oct.  20, 
1662.  He  studied  at  Breslau  and  Wittenberg,  and  died 
at  his  native  place,  June  4, 1728.  He  is  the  author  of, 
A riano  - Sociniattismi  Olim  in  Polonia  (Frankfort  and 
Leipaic,  1725) : — Vita,  Foma  et  Fata  Valerii  UerbergerL 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  770;  Jbcber,  AU- 
p insists  Gelehrten- Lerikon,  s.  r.  (B.  P.) 

j Lav&bo  (I  trill  trash)  is  a term  expressing  the  act 
' <>f  washing  the  priest-celebrant's  fingers  prior  to  the 
celebration  of  mass.  This  occurs  in  the  English  rite, 
by  custom,  after  the  offertory.  The  act  is  performed 
ns  a sign  of  the  purity  with  which  he  should  approach 
f i he  altar.  In  the  Homan  rite,  before  the  priest  assumes 
the  sacerdotal  vestments,  he  washes  the  tips  of  bis  fin- 
ger*. This  custom  seems  to  have  been  almost  univer- 
sal. Whenever  sacrifice  was  about  to  be  offered,  the 
minister  of  the  altar  performed  special  ablutions.  Such 
customs  were  current  among  the  Jews,  having  been  ex- 
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pressly  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Exod.  ra,  17- 
■ 21).  In  the  Western  Church  priests  ordinarily  recite 
the  last  six  verses  of  Psalm  xxvi  during  the  act  of 
washing,  a practice  which  is  referred  to  by  several  fa- 
| there,  among  others  St.Clemeut  and  St.Cyrii,and  which 
became  common  throughout  the  whole  Church  about 
the  8th  century.  In  St.  Cyril's  Catechetical  Lectures, 
that  bishop  remarks,  “ You  have  seen  the  deacon  pro- 
i vide  water  for  the  priest  of  sacrifice  and  presbyter* 
around  to  wash  their  hands. . . . That  washing  of  hand* 
is  a symbol  indicating  that  you  ought  to  be  pure  from 
every  sin  and  prevarication." 

Lavalette,  Lotus  dk  Xocaukt  d’Epeknox,  a 
French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Angoflleme  in  1593,  and 
was  the  third  and  last  son  of  the  duke  of  Epcmon. 
Being  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  ecclesiastical  call- 
ing, he  was  sent  while  very  young  to  the  abbeys  of 
St.  Mesmin  of  Gard,  Banlona,  in  1611;  of  Gimont,  St. 
Victor  de  Marseille,  the  Grasse,  etc.,  in  1621.  As  arefa- 
1 bishop  of  Toulouse  he  assisted  at  the  States-Genend 
| held  at  Paris.  Promoted  to  Hie  Homan  purple,  Jan.  11, 
1621,  he  took  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  the 
same  year,  and  of  that  held  at  Paris  in  1625.  In  1628 
he  resigued  the  archbishopric  of  Toulouse  in  favor  of 
Charles  de  Montchol,  his  former  preceptor,  and  devoted 
himself  to  military  service.  At  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred Sept.  28, 1639,  the  pope  refused  him  the  honor* 
customarily  rendered  to  a cardinal,  under  the  pretext 
that  he  had  commanded  the  armies  of  the  heretic* 
against  the  Catholics.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Geni- 
I rale,  s.  v. 
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Laver  op  Regeneration,  a name  sometimes  given 
in  the  early  Christian  Church  to  baptism. 

Lavema,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a protecting 
goddess  of  thieves  and  deceivers  at  Rome,  who  had  a 
temple  near  the  Laveroalian  gate. 

Law,  James,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Orkney  in  160C,  where  he  continued  until  1615, 
when  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow.  * 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  227. 

Lawa  Ailek,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Laplanders, 
was  one  of  the  three  deities  who  arc  constant  compan- 
ions of  the  sun. 

Lawkapatim,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Poles  as  a field-god,  and  his  favor  en- 
treated before  ploughing. 

Lawrence,  Francis  Effingham,  D.D.,  a Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  a graduate  of  St.  Paul's 
College,  at  College  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1852  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary ; in  1853  he  was  assistant 
minister  of  the  Church  of  the  lloly  Communion,  New 
York  city,  and  remained  such  until  1859,  when  he  was  ; 
chosen  rector,  and  continued  in  that  relation  until  his 
death,  June  11,  1879,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 
See  Prot.  Episc.  A Imanac,  1880,  p.  17 1. 

Lawrence,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  Presby- , 
terian  clergyman,  was  born  at  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  in 
1693.  His  father  was  a Dissenting  minister.  He  wns 
educated  at  the  Glasgow  University,  became  tutor  in 
the  family  of  chief  baron  Ward,  and  settled  os  a min- 
ister first  at  Newcastle,  Stafford,  in  1714.  In  1727  he 
became  pastor  at  Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne,  but  his  health 
failing,  in  1738,  he  had  to  go  south,  and  settled  at 
Moukwell  Street,  London,  where  he  had  a crowded  au- 
dience for  many  years,  and  his  ministry  was  very  sue-  ' 
cessful.  He  was  learned,  serious,  cheerful,  modest  and 
polite,  zealous  and  pious.  He  died,  Oct.  1,  1760,  and 
was  interred  in  liunhill  Fields.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches , iii,  208. 

Lawson,  George,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
was  born  March  13,  1749,  near  West  Linton,  Peebles- 
shire. At  twenty  he  had  finished  his  studies,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  1771  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  ; 
the  Bergher  Secession  Church  at  Selkirk,  whero  he  | 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  more  I 
than  thirty  years  he  was  also  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  school  of  theology  at  the  same  place,  and  died  there 
Feb.  21,  1820.  He  was  a man  of  marked  ability,  ex- 
tensive scholarship,  and  earnest  piety.  Dr.  Lawson 
published  many  volumes  of  Sermons  and  Lectures:  also 
Discourses  on  the  Whole.  Book  of  Esther,  etc.  (Edinb. 
1804, 12mo;  Loud.  1809,  12mo): — lectures  on  the  Whole 
Book  of  Ruth , etc.  (Edinb.  1805,  12mo): — lectures  on 
the  History  of  Joseph  (1807,  2 vols.  12mo) Exposition  | 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (1821, 2 vols.  12tno;  postb.  pub. 
from  80  MS.  vols.  left  by  the  author).  See  Macfarlane, 
Life  (Edinb.  1861 ; N.  Y.  1881). 

Layritz,  Friedrich,  a famous  German  hymnolo- 
gist,  was  born  Jan.  30,  1808,  at  Nemmersdorf,  in  Upper 
Franconia.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  was  in  1837  preach- 
er in  Hirschlach,  and  died  at  Schwaningcn,  near  Atis- 
pach,  in  1859.  He  is  the  author  of,  Kem  ties  deutschen 
Kirchtngesanges  (3d  ed.  Nordlingen,  1853-56): — Litur- 
gische  (Jemevulegesanye  (1855):  — (Jeistliche.  Meloilieii 
meist  nus  deni  16.  uiul  17.  Jahrhundert  (3d  ed.  Erlangen, 
I860):  — Die  Liturgie  eines  rollstiindigen  I/auptgoltrs- 
dienstes  (1849).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  772 ; Koch, 
Geschichle  des  deutschen  Kirchadiedes,  vii,  53  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Lazarus,  Levi,  a Jewish  scholar,  was  born  in  1822 
at  Filehne,  duebv  of  Posen.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Berlin,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  was  rabbi  at  Prenzlau.  When  Dr.  I*  Frankcl 
(q.  v.),  the  director  of  the  Jewish  rabbinical  seminary, 
died,  he  was  called  in  1876  as  his  successor.  Lazarus 
died  April  16, 1879.  He  was  a great  Talmudist,  and  a 
clever  thinker.  In  1877  he  published  a very  inter- 


esting brochure,  Zur  Charakteristtk  dcr  talmudischen 
EthiL  (B.  P.) 

Lazzari,  Donato.  See  Bramantk. 

Le,  in  the  philosophical  system  of  Confucius  (q.  v.), 
is  the  ultimate  immaterial  clement  of  the  universe.  It 
is  the  absolute,  regarded  in  association  with  material 
essences,  and  manifesting  itself  in  virtue  of  such  asso- 
ciation os  the  cause  of  organization  and  order.  The 
spirit  of  man  is  strictly  of  one  substance  with  thus  prin- 
ciple. The  Le,  therefore,  is  identical  with  the  Tai-ki, 
the  Great  Extreme.  Beyond  it,  as  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  heaven,  the  one  ultimate  power,  the  entity  without 
an  opposite,  no  human  thought  is  capable  of  soaring. 
“The  absolute  is  like  a stem  shooting  upwards;  it  is 
parted  into  twigs ; it  puts  out  leaves  and  blossoms ; forth 
it  springs  incessantly  until  its  fruit  is  fully  ripe;  yet 
even  then  the  power  of  reproduction  never  ceases  to  be 
latent  in  it.  The  vital  juice  is  there ; and  so  the  abso- 
lute still  works  and  works  indefinitely.  Nothing  hin- 
ders or  can  hinder  its  activity  until  the  fruits  have  all 
been  duly  ripened,  and  activity  gives  place  to  rest." 

Leach,  Bkriaii  N.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Middletown,  Vt.,  April  28, 1801.  He  joined  the 
Church  in  1815,  and  was  ordained  in  October,  1826,  over 
the  Church  at  Cornwall.  His  subsequent  pastorates 
were  in  Middlebury,  Fredonia,  Wyoming,  Hamilton,  and 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Middletown,  Conn.  His  useful 
life  closed  Jan.  23,  1869.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Ency- 
clop.  p.  676.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Leavitt,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, wns  bom  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  Oct.  21,  1800.  He 
was  educated  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1825,  and  was  a member  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  for  two  years.  Ho  was 
ordained  an  evangelist  in  1828,  and  became  a home 
missionary  in  Pcudleton  and  Wilmington,  S.  C.,  alter- 
nately; in  1830  was  temporary  supply  successively  in 
Lincolnton  and  Macon,  Ga.,  Westbrook,  Me.,  Atwortb, 
N.  1L,  and  Waltham,  Mass.  He  was  acting-pastor  at 
Bedford  in  1835,  was  installed  in  1837,  and  remained 
until  1840,  when  he  wns  next  installed  pastor  of  Rich- 
mond Street  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  with- 
out charge  from  1863  until  his  death,  at  Providence, 
OcU  7,  1877.  See  Trien.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol.  Sem. 
1870,  p.  80.  (W.P.S.) 

Leavitt,  Joshua,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Heath,  Franklin  Co.,  Si  ass.,  Sept.  8, 1794. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1814,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  He  soon  secured 
a lucrative  practice  in  bis  native  town,  and  afterwards 
in  Putney,  Vt.,  but  left  it  to  enter  Yale  Divinity  School, 
where  he  graduated  in  1825.  The  same  year  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  After  a highly  successful  pastorate  of  three 
years  he  resigned  and  became  secretary  of  the  Seaman's 
Friend  Society,  and  editor  of  the  Sailor's  Magazine, 
New  York  city.  In  1831  he  became  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evangelist;  in  1837  of  the  Emancipator ; in  1848 
managing  editor  of  the  Independent,  retaining  this  po- 
sition till  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  16,  1873,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Leavitt  was  a man  of  great  suav- 
ity of  manner,  a graceful  writer,  and  an  eloquent  speak- 
er. He  published,  Easy  Lessons  in  Reading  (1823) : — 
Christian  Lyre  (1831) :— and  a series  of  Readers  (1847). 

Leblanc,  Guillaume,  a French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Albv  in  1561.  The  position  of  his  uncle,  a distin- 
guished theologian  of  the  same  name,  aided  his  access 
to  ecclesiastical  honors.  Having  been  chamberlain 
to  pope  Sixtus  V,  he  was  appointed,  in  1588,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Vence,  which  a bull  of  Clement  VIII  reu- 
nited, in  1591,  with  the  episcopal  see  of  Grasse.  This 
reunion,  which  the  chapter  of  Vence  vigorously  repelled, 
became  to  Leblanc  a great  source  of  embarrassment  and 
litigation.  He  was  even  the  object  of  an  attempted 
assassination,  and  sought  to  destroy  the  act  of  union  by 
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the  parliament  of  Aix.  He  died  at  Aix,  Nor.  21, 1601. 
For  mention  of  his  works,  see  Hoefer,  A our.  Biog.  Gi- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Leblanc  (de  Beaulieu ),  Jean  Claude,  a French 
prelate,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Mar  26, 1753.  After  being 
canon-regular  of  St.  Genevieve  before  the  Revolution, 
he  became,  in  1791,  constitutional  rector  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Genevieve,  and  subsequently  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont,  lie  was  chosen  archbishop  of  Kouen  on  the 
death  of  Gratian;  consecrated  Jan.  18,  1800,  at  Paris, 
and  held  in  his  metropolitan  church  a council  of  the 
bishops  of  his  diocese  the  following  October.  In  1801 
he  assisted  at  the  national  council  held  at  Paris.  After 
the  signing  of  the  Concordat,  he  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  in  1802  was  appointed  bishop  of  .Soissons.  He 
established  a seminary  in  his  episcopal  city.  Being 
invited,  in  1815,  to  be  present  at  a reception  of  the 
emperor  after  his  return  from  the  island  of  Elba,  Le- 
blanc wrote  to  the  minister  to  give  assurance  of  his 
fidelity  to  Louis  XVIII.  This  declaration  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  bishop  of  Soissons  withdrew  to  England. 
The  return  of  the  king  recalled  him  to  his  diocese,  and 
in  1817  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Arles,  re-estab- 
lished by  the  new  Concordat.  Having  resigned  in 
1822,  he  withdrew  to  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions 
at  Paris,  took  charge  of  the  Savoyards,  and  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Denis.  He  died 
July  13, 1825.  Sec  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Lebonah.  The  modem  site,  el-Lulban,  is  laid 
down  on  the  Ordnance  Hap  ten  miles  north  of  Beitin 
(Bethel),  and  is  briefly  described  in  the  accompanying 
Memoirs  (ii,  286,  860)  as  well  as  by  Gudrin  ( Samaria , 
ii,  112).  Five  pillars  still  remain  standing,  which  seem 
to  have  been  part  of  an  ancient  chapel. 

Lebrecht,  FI'rchtkgott  S.,  a Jewish  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Memmelsdorf,  Bavaria,  in  1800.  He  made  his 
Talmudical  studies  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  in  Prcs- 
burg,  Hungary,  and  his  philological  at  Halle,  under 
Gesenius.  In  1832  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  13, 1876.  Lebrecht  contributed  largely  to  the  Li- 
teratur-Blatt  des  Orient s (1841-44),  and  in  connection 
with  Biescnthal  edited  the  dictionary  of  David  Kimchi, 
called  I.iber  Radicum.  Besides. he  wrote  an  essay,  Hand- 
schriflen  und  erste  A usgaben  des  babylonisehen  Talmuds, 
published  iu  Wissenschafiliche  Blatter  aus  der  Veitel 
Ephraimischen  Lehransialt  in  Berlin  (1862),  and  Die 
Stadt  Bether,  in  Magaxin  fur  die  1 Vissenschaft  des  Ju- 
denthums  (Berlin,  1876),  p.  27-40,  77-93.  See  FOrsf, 
BM.  Jud.  ii,  226  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Lebrun,  Charles,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  March  22, 1619.  In  1662  he  commenced 
his  great  work,  The  Battles  of  Alexander,  which  gained 
him  a great  reputation.  In  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
are  two  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures,  The  Stoning  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew.  He 
died  iu  Paris,  Feb.  12,  1690.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rit, 
a.  ▼. 

Lebrun,  Jean  Baptiste  (surnamed  Desmarets), 
a French  scholar,  was  born  at  Kouen.  and  partly  edu- 
cated at  Port  Koval.  He  labored  in  different  dioceses, 
and  died  at  Orleans,  March  19,  1731,  never  having 
been  willing  to  proceed  to  a higher  order  than  that  of 
acolyth.  He  left  an  edition  (the  second)  of  the  Latin 
work  of  John,  bishop  of  Avranches,  De  Dir  inis  Ojficiis 
(Kouen,  1679, 12mo) : — An  edition  of  St.  Paulinus,  with 
notes,  etc.  (Paris,  1685) : — .4  Concordance  of  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  (!.at.)  : — Le  Voyage  Liturgique 
de  France,  published  under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de 
Motion  (Paris,  1718,  8vo): — The  Breviaries  of  Orleans  | 
and  Severs: — Lactantius,  the  edition  which  passed  in 
MS.  to  his  brother,  a bookseller  at  Kouen,  and  from  him 
to  Langlet  du  Fresnoy,  who  published  it  (2  vols.  4to). 
He  was  working  at  a new  edition  of  the  M artyrology 
of  Usuardus  when  he  was  put  into  the  Bastile,  where 
lie  remained  five  years.  See  Landon,  Fccles.  Diet.  s.  v. 


Le  Camus,  IStienxk,  a French  prelate  and  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Paris,  Nov.  24, 1632,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  the  magistracy.  He  became  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne  in  1650,  and  almoner  of  the  king,  Louis  XIV, 
while  still  a minor.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Greno- 
ble in  1671,  and  from  that  time  a great  change  took  place 
in  his  life.  He  was  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  others,  and 
gave  an  example  of  charity,  modesty,  and  piety.  In 
1686  Louis  XIV  demanded  the  hat  of  the  cardinal  for 
M.  de  Harlay,  archbishop  of  Paris.  Innocent  XI  not 
liking  this  prelate,  sent  the  Roman  purple  to  Le  Camus. 
This  irritated  Louis  XIV,  and  he  called  for  the  new 
cardinal,  wishing  to  reproach  him,  but  the  bishop  of 
Grenoble  disarmed  him  by  his  pleasantry.  I*  Camus 
left  all  his  goods  to  the  poor  of  his  diocese.  He  found- 
ed two  seminaries,  one  at  Grenoble,  the  other  at  St. 
Martin  de  Misere,and  several  establishments  of  charity. 
He  died  at  Grenoble,  Sept.  12, 1707.  For  mention  of  bis 
works,  see  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Lecanomancy,  a species  of  divination  (q.  v.),  per- 
formed by  means  of  a basin,  with  wedges  of  gold  or 
silver  marked  with  certain  characters.  The  wedges 
were  suspended  over  the  water,  and  the  daemon  formal- 
ly invoked,  when  he  gave  the  response  in  a low  hissing 
sound  passing  through  the  water. 

Lecerf  de  la  Vieville,  Philippe,  a French  Bene- 
dictine, who  died  March  11,  1748,  is  the  author  of,  Bi- 
blioth'eque  Historique  et  Critique  des  A uteurs  de.  la  Con- 
gregation de  Saint- Maur  (Hague,  1726) : — Itefrnxe  de  la 
Hibliotheque,  etc.  (Paris,  1727) : — Bistoire  de  la  Consti- 
tution Unigenitus,  en  ce  qu'  Regarde  la  Congregation  de 
Saint-Muur  (Utrecht,  1726).  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines 
Geleh rten- I^xikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lecb,  Joint,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  elected  to  the 
bishopric  of  Dunkeld,  Scotland,  in  1309,  and  was  canon 
of  the  Church.  In  1310  he  was  promoted  to  the  ace  of 
Dublin.  In  1312  he  was  constituted  lord  treasurer  of 
Ireland.  He  died  Aug.  10, 1313.  See  D’Alton,  Memoirs 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  120. 

Le  Courrayer,  Pikrkk  Frax^ois,  a French  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Kouen  in  1681.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  admitted  to  the  congregation  of  St. 
I Genevieve,  and  soon  he  instructed  there  iu  philosophy 
and  theology,  was  canon  in  1701,  and  librarian  in  17 1 i. 
A dissertation  which  he  published  at  Brussels  in  1723, 
under  the  title  Sur  la  Validiti  des  Ordinations  des  A *- 
glais,  called  forth  the  opposition  of  Gervaise,  Hardouin, 
and  Lcquicn,  and  an  assembly  of  twenty-two  bishops 
who  met  at  St.  Germain-des-Pri'S  condemned  the  work, 
together  with  Le  Courraver’s  rejoinder  to  his  opponent. 
Finally  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  abbot  of  St. 
Genevieve  and  cardinat  Noailles;  but  about  the  same 
time  the  Oxford  University  made  him  doctor  of  theo- 
logy. He  intended  to  write  against  the  cardinal;  but, 
afraid  of  being  imprisoned,  went  to  England,  where  he 
| was  received  by  archbishop  Wake  of  Canterbury.  Le 
Courrayer  died  at  London  in  1776.  He  published  a 
j French  translation  of  Sarpi’s  History  of  the  Council  of 
'■  Trent,  with  notes  ( Ixmdon,  1736,  2 vols. ).  See  La 
France  Protest  ante ; Secrologes  des  llommes  CMebres; 
Lichtenberger,  Fncyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Le  Coz,  Claude,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Plounevez  Parzay,  Brittany,  Sept.  2, 1740.  He  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  College  of  Quimper,  and  was  a pro- 
fessor there  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In  1791  he 
was  elected  constitutional  bishop  of  the  department  of 
Ille-et-Vilaine,  and  the  same  year  deputy  at  the  legis- 
lative assembly.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was 
imprisoned  and  sent  to  Mont  Michel,  where  he  re- 
mained fourteen  months.  Obtaining  his  liberty  ia 
1795,  he  resumed  his  episcopal  duties,  and  adhered  to 
the  encyclicals  published  by  the  synod  of  the  constitu- 
tional bishops  reunited  at  Paris.  Le  Coz  presided  over 
the  national  council  of  the  same  bishops,  held  at  the 
capitol  from  Aug.  15, 1797,  to  Nov.  12  of  the  same  year. 
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In  1799  be  assembled  a synod  at  Rennes,  but  the  priests 
of  his  diocese  did  not  all  recognise  his  authority.  Being 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  1801,  he  op- 
posed the  project  of  a French  sacramentarian.  At  the 
time  of  the  Concordat  of  the  first  consul  with  the  pope, 
Le  Coz  resigned,  and  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Be- 
san^on.  In  1804  he  went  to  Paris  to  visit  the  pope, 
and  after  some  difficulties  signed  an  article  of  adhesion 
and  submission  to  the  briefs  of  the  holy  father.  He 
died  at  Villevieux,  near  Lons  le  Saulnier,  May  3,  1813, 
leaving  a number  of  works,  for  mention  of  which  see 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale , s.  v. 

Led  (or  Leda),  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  the  god 
of  war;  also  among  the  Russians.  He  appears  armed 
with  sword  and  shield,  a helmet  on  his  head,  and  a 
spear  in  his  hand. 

Leding,  in  Norac  mythology,  is  the  chain  with 
which  the  wolf  Fenris  was  chained. 

Lee,  Henry  Washington,  D.D.,  LUX,  a bishop 
of  the  Protestant  F.piscopal  Church,  was  born  at  Ham- 
den, Conn.,  July  26, 1815.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1838;  became  rector  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1840;  and  j 
in  1848  of  St.  Luke's  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Iowa,  Oct.  18, 1854.  His  epis- 
copal residence  was  at  Davenport.  Griswold  College, 
located  in  that  place,  became  the  object  of  his  special 
care.  He  died  Sept.  26, 1874.  See  Prot . Episc.  A Imanac, 
1875,  p.  144. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  I.L.D.,  a minister  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  rector  of  Trinity,  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  died  at  that  place,  Jan.  3,  1865,  aged  sev- 
enty-five years.  For  many  years  he  was  professor  in 
Washington  College.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Bee. 
April,  1865,  p.  140. 

Lee,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1625.  From  his  fa- 
ther, Samuel  Lee,  he  inherited  a large  estate.  After 
remaining  some  time  at  St.  Paul’s  school,  he  went,  in 
1640,  to  Oxford,  and  continued  his  studies  there  until 
1648,  when  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  Soon  after 
he  was  appointed  to  a fellowship  in  Wadham  College, 
and  became  proctor  of  the  university  in  1656.  At  that 
time  he  was  a lecturer  in  Great  St.  Helen's  Church  in  , 
London.  In  1677  he  became  associated  with  the  cele-  ; 
brated  Theophilus  Gale,  as  minister  in  a nonconforming 
congregation  in  Holbom.  In  September,  1679,  he  was 
pleaching  at  Bignel,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time.  Afterwards,  for  several  years,  ho  was 
pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  at  Newington  Green. 
Although  strongly  advised  to  enter  the  Established 
Church,  conscientious  scruples  forbade  it.  In  1686  he 
landed  in  New  England,  and  was  employed  to  preach 
in  Bristol,  R.  I.  The  next  year,  in  May,  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  newly  organized  Church  there.  As  religious 
toleration  began  to  prevail  in  England,  he  resolved  to 
return  thither.  Resigning  his  pastorate  in  Bristol,  he 
set  sail  in  1691,  but  was  captured  by  a French  privateer 
and  carried  to  St.  Malo,  where  he  died  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year.  It  is  said  of  him  that  there  was 
scarcely  a department  of  knowledge  with  which  he  was  ! 
not  familiar.  At  one  time  he  devoted  a great  deal  of  ; 
attention  to  astrology,  but  disapproved  of  it  afterwards. ; 
and  burned  a hundred  books  relating  to  it.  His  benev- 
olence was  manifested  in  frequent  gifts  to  the  jxair. 
Besides  a number  of  sermons,  he  published  several  liooks. 
His  Triumph  of  Mercy  was  popular  in  New  England, 
and  was  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1718.  Another  work. 
Orbit  Miraculinn  ; or,  The  Temple  of  Solomon  Portrayed 
by  Scripture  Light  (1659,  fol.),  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  much  admired.  An- 
other, De  Excidio  Anti-Christi  (eod.  fol.),  was  a study 
of  popery.  See  Sprague,  A itnuls  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit, 

209. 

Lee,  William,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  in 
Ireland  in  1815.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 


Dublin,  where  he  waa  elected  fellow  in  1839,  in  1857 
was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in 
1863  lecturer  on  divinity.  In  1874  he  was  archdeacon 
of  Dublin,  and  he  died  May  11, 1883.  He  is  the  author 
especially  of,  Introductory  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory (1868) : — Examination  of  Remarks  of  Baden  Powell 
(1861);  but  is  best  known  by  his  lectures  on  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1852). 

Leechman,  John,  LL.I).,  a Scotch  Baptist  minis- 
ter and  missionary,  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  Sept.  2, 1803, 
and  became  a Baptist  in  1820.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Haldane  Institution,  Grantown,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  He  was  ordained  a missionary  to 
India  at  Edinburgh,  July  3, 1832,  and  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  the  25th  for  the  mission  station  at  Serampore. 
He  began  work  as  tutor  in  the  college,  and  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  In  1835  he  was  ordained  co-pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Serampore.  In  1837  he  sailed  for  England 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife's  health,  and  to  awaken  great- 
er interest  at  home  in  the  mission  in  India.  In  1838 
he  was  induced  to  settle  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ir- 
vine, Ayrshire.  He  removed  to  London  in  1848  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Hammersmith.  In  1850  he 
was  sent,  with  the  Rev.  Joshua  Russell,  as  a deputation 
to  India  and  Ceylon,  in  which  they  spent  some  four 
months.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1863,  and  re- 
moved to  Bath  for  rest  and  recuperation.  He  after, 
wards  engaged  in  various  public  labors,  and  at  the  close 
of  1867  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Kensington  Chapel. 
He  ceased  to  preach  in  1870,  and  died  March  16,  1874. 
See  (Lond.)  Bapt.  Hand-Book,  1875,  p.  284. 

Leechman,  William,  D.D.,  a Scotch  divine,  was 
bom  in  1706,  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
licensed  to  preach  in  1731,  ordained  minister  of  Beith 
in  1736,  elected  professor  of  theology  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  about  1743,  principal  in  1761,  and  died  Dec. 
3, 1785.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry,  having  been  elected  by  them,  in 
1740,  to  the  moderatorsbip  of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Ayr,  and  in  1757  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  a 
ri|ie  theologian,  a powerful  preacher,  and  a warm  advo- 
cate of  all  institutions  of  a worthy  character.  A col- 
lective edition  of  his  sermons,  with  a life  of  the  author, 
by  James  Wodrow,  D.D.,  was  published  (Loud.  1789, 
2 vols.  8vo ; new  ed.  1816, 2 vols.  8vo).  Sec  The  (Lond.) 
Christian  Observer,  Dec.  1812,  p.  753 ; Allibono,  Did.  of 
Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Le  Faucheur,  Miciiel,  one  of  the  most  famous 
Protestant  preachers  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Geneva  in  1585.  In  1607  he  was 
ordained,  and  appointed  pastor  at  Annonay.  His  fame 
as  a pulpit  orator  was  soon  made  known,  and  the  au- 
thorities of  Geneva  wished  him  to  come  there.  But  Le 
Faucheur  declined,  and  in  1609  went  to  Paris.  In 
1612  he  was  called  to  Montpellier,  and  at  different  pe- 
riods represented  the  churches  of  Languedoc  at  the 
synodical  assemblies.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1657,  leav- 
ing, Sermons: — Trait  i de  I Act  ion  de  VOruteur  (Paris, 
1657) : — Traiti  de  la  Cene  du  Seigneur  (Geneva,  1635). 
See  Bavle,  Did.  Historique ; Haag,  La  Erunce  Pro- 
teslante,  vi ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Ite- 
ligieuses,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

L£ger,  Saint.  See  Lkodkgar. 

Legge,  George,  LL.D.,  a Scotch  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Huntley,  Aberdeenshire,  Oct.  10, 
1802.  He  became  a student  of  King’s  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1819,  completing  his  curriculum  in  1825,  and 
receiving  his  degree  of  M.A.;  was  converted  in  1828; 
entered  Highbury  College  to  prepare  for  the  ministry 
in  1830,  and  in  1832  became  pastor  at  Bristol.  In  1835 
he  accepted  a call  to  the  pastorate  of  Gailowirce-gate 
Chapel,  Leicester,  and  in  that  capacity  continued  till 
his  death,  Jan.  24,  1861.  In  1859  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union.  Dr.  Legge  was  a man  of 
noble  qualities,  endowed  with  a strong  intellect,  a glow- 
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ing  imagination,  a loving  heart,  and  great  constancy 
of  purpose.  His  principal  publications  were,  Principles 
of  Nonconformity  : — Christianity  in  Harmony  with 
Man's  Nature , Present  and  Progressive : — The  I hinge 
and  Limitations  of  Human  Knowledge , besides  several 
single  sermons.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  186:1, 
p.  247. 

Legobien,  Charles,  a French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
St,  Malo  in  1653;  in  1671  he  entered  the  society  of 
Jesus;  shortly  after  taught  at  Tours;  then  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  first  secretary,  and  afterwards 
superintendent,  of  the  missions  of  his  order  to  Chinn. 
He  published,  about  1702,  a collection  of  letters  from 
missionaries  iu  China,  etc.,  entitled  Lettres  Edijiantes  et 
Curieuses,  Ecrites  des  Missions  Etrangeres.  He  died 
March  5, 1708,  at  Paris.  See  Hoofer,  Nouv.  Hiog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  v. 

Le  Gouvemeur,  Guillaume,  a French  prelate, 
was  born  at  Sl  Malo.  After  living  canon,  then  dean 
of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  place,  he  became  bishop, 
Jan.  29,  1610.  He  assisted  as  deputy  of  the  clergy  to 
the  states  of  Brittany  in  1614,  founded  in  his  diocese 
several  establishments  of  charity  and  religion,  and  oc- 
cupied his  time  in  collecting  the  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  his  predecessors.  He  died  at  St. 
Malo,  J une  25, 1630.  See  Hoefcr,  .Vouc.  Hiog.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Legras,  Ixhmse  iie  Marillac,  Madame,  foundress 
of  an  order  of  nuns,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Aug.  12,  1591. 
She  was  daughter  of  Louis  de  Marillac,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  guard  of  the  seals,  and  of  the  marshal 
of  this  name.  In  1613  she  married  Antoine  Legras, 
secretary  of  the  queen  Marie  dc  Medicis.  Being  even- 
tually left  a widow,  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  re- 
ligious matters.  In  connection  with  Vincent  de  Paul 
she  bore  an  important  part  in  the  establishment  of  va- 
rious charitable  institutions.  They  founded  the  insti- 
tution of  the  sisters  of  charity  called  Soeurs  Grises,  on 
account  of  the  color  of  their  costume.  Placed  at  the 
head  of  a community  of  this  order  at  Paris,  madame 
Legras  devoted  herself  with  great  self-abnegation  to 
the  care  of  the  sick.  She  aided  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
bestowing  large  charities  in  various  ways.  Her  death 
occurred  at  Paris  in  1662.  See  iloefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  GD 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Le  Hennuyer,  Jean,  a French  prelate,  was  bom 
in  1497  at  St.  Quentin.  He  was  successively  chief 
almoner  of  Henry  II,  Francis  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henry 
ill.  Appointed  bishop  of  Lodevc  iu  1557,  and  after- 
wards of  Lisieux,  he  was  spiritual  director  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis  and  of  Diane  de  Poictiers.  In  this  |>osition 
he  always  6howed  a disposition  to  persecute  the  Prot- 
estants, although  some  acts  to  the  contrary  have  been 
falsely  attributed  to  him.  He  died  in  1578.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Lebi.  On  the  identification  of  this  site  Lieut.  Con- 
dor remarks  as  follows  (Tent  1 York  in  Palestine,  i,276): 

‘‘A  little  way  north-west  of Zoreah,  seven  miles  from 
Beit  'A tab,  Is  a low  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  nre  spriugs 
called  ’AjAu  Abu  MehArib,  or  the  • fountains  of  the  place 
of  battles.’  Close  by  is  a little  Moslem  chapel,  dedicated 
to  bhelk  Xedhlr,  or  ‘the  Xnzarile  chief:'  and,  higher 
up,  a ruin  with  the  extraordinary  title  lorn  Allah— ‘the 
name  of  God.’  The  Nnrnrile  chief  is  probably  Samson, 
whose  memory  is  so  well  preserved  iu  this  sma’ll  district, 
and  the  place  is  perhaps  connected  with  a tradition  of 
one  of  his  exploits.  The  Ism  Allah  is  possibly  n coemp- 
tion of  Esro'a  Allah— ‘God  heard’ — in  which  case  the  in- 
cident intended  might  be  the  battle  of  Iinmalh  I .chi. 
Finally,  we  were  informed  by  a native  of  the  place  that 
the  springs  were  sometimes  called  ’Ayfln  KAra,  In  which 
name  we  should  reco guise  easily  the  Kn  hak-Kore.  or 
‘fooutnln  of  the  crier  ’ (Judges  xv,  19).  To  say  that  this 
spot  certainly  represents  Itamalh  Lehi— * the  hill  of  the 
jaw-bone  ‘ — would  be  too  bold.  It  seems,  however,  clear 
that  a tradition  of  one  of  Samson’s  exploits  linger*  here : 
the  position  is  appropriate  for  the  sceuc  of  the  slaughter 
with  the  javv-boue.  and  we  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
any  other  likely  6ite." 

Lehmann,  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  min- 


ister, was  bom  Oct  16, 1820,  in  Wllrtcmberg.  In  1824 
he  came  with  his  parents  to  America.  He  studied  at 
the  theological  seminaries  of  Columbus,  O.,  and  Phila- 
delphia, Pa„  and  was  for  some  time  preacher  at  Som- 
erset, O.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
University  at  Columbus.  He  died  Dec.  1, 1880.  For 
manv  years  he  was  president  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Ohio.  (B.  I’.) 

Lehmus,  Adam  Theodor  Albert  Franz,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Soest,  Dec. 
2, 1777.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1801,  was  in  1819  % 
dean  and  pastor  at  Anspacb,  and  died  Aug.  18,  1837, 
doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Die  Lehre  r on  der  l>r- 
sOhnung  des  Mcnschen  mil  Gott  durch  Christum  (Sulz- 
bach,  1821):  — Vetter  die  Taufe  (Heidelberg,  1807): — 
Aufsiitze  theologischen  Inhalts,  etc.  (1835): — Die  Jiecht- 
fti  tigungstehre  der  evangetischen  Kirche  in  ihren  Haupt- 
momenten  dargestellt  (1836).  Sec  Winer,  HamUmch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  439,  450;  ii,  19,  65,  75,  100,  166;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  780  sip  (B.  P.) 

Leib  Olmai,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Laplanders, 
was  a deity  of  the  atmosphere,  who  made  the  weather 
favorable  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

Leiffthus,  iu  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell,  which  take  their  origin  from  the  spring 
llwergelmer. 

Leighton,  Henry  de,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Moray,  March  8,  1414,  where  he  con- 
tinued ten  years.  In  1424  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Aberdeen.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
to  London  for  negotiating  tbc  ransom  of  king  James  I, 
and  returned  home  with  him.  He  died  in  1441.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  113-142. 

Leimburg,  Johann  Lkiss  von,  a Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1821.  For  some  time 
dean  at  Brcgcnz  and  Innsbruck,  he  was  in  1879  ap- 
pointed prince  - bishop  of  Brixen,  and  died  April  24, 
1884.  He  was  a man  of  peace,  aud  tolerant  against 
non-Catholics.  (B.  P.) 

Leinbach,  Thomas  Hartman,  an  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  was 
bom  in  Berks  County,  l’a.,  Jan.  18,  1802.  He  studied 
privately  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Herman;  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  in  1822.  After  serving  for  several 
years  a few  congregations,  located  partly  in  I .an  caster 
and  partly  iu  Berks  County,  he  accepted  a call  from 
the  Tulpehocken  charge,  where  he  concluded  bis  long 
and  useful  ministry,  March  31, 1864.  Father  Leinbach 
was  celebrated  as  a “ catechist,”  which  eminently  fitted 
him  for  the  particular  field  to  which  he  was  called.  He 
was  besides  a very  able,  earnest,  and  effective  preacher, 
and  a most  conscientious  and  successful  pastor.  See 
Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  iv,  175. 
(D.  Y.  H.) 

Leiptr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  rivers 
of  hell,  which  have  their  source  in  the  spring  Ilwer- 
gclmer. 

Leire.  See  Letiira. 

Leiter,  Samuel  B.,  D.D.,  a German  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Leitcrsburg,  Md.,  April  19,  1809. 
His  literary  and  theological  training  he  received  at 
York,  Pa.  lie  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Mary- 
land Classis  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  1835;  imme- 
diately left  for  the  West,  and  settled  in  Ohio,  where 
he  successfully  exercised  his  ministry  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  Dr.  Leiter  was  a man  of  good  nat- 
ural parts  and  extensive  requirements,  which  he  con- 
scientiously emploved  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  He 
died  March  31, 1883.  (D.  Y.  H.) 

Lejay  (Lat.  Laws'),  Claude,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  w as  bom  at  Aiae,  in  Faucignv,  in  the 
diocese  of  Geneva,  about  1505.  He  commenced  his 
studies  at  the  College  of  La  Roche,  and  completed  them 
at  Paris.  He  allied  himself  in  friendship  with  Peter 
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Faiire,  which,  in  1535,  led  to  his  becoming  a Jesuit,  and 
a great  help  to  his  order.  In  1545  he  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  He  afterwards  directed  the  College 
of  Boulogne,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology.  He  then  returned  to  Germany,  taught  at 
Ingolsiiidt,  then  at  Vienna,  in  June,  1551,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  6. 1562.  He  composed  various  works,  which 
were  only  published  in  the  Speculum  Pratulit  ex  Sacra 
Scripturm,  Canonum  el  Doctorum  Verbis  (Ingolsiiidt, 
1625,  and  in  voL  xvii  of  the  lEucres  of  P.  Grctser,  Rat- 
isbou,  1741).  See  Hocfer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Gene  rule,  s.  v. 

Le-ke,  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese.  It 
is  the  acknowledged  guide  to  rites  and  manners,  pre- 
scribing ndcs  for  all  the  relationships  of  life,  and  the 
established  orders  of  society.  See  Confucius. 

Lekkio,  in  Finnish  mythology,  was  an  evil  spirit 
of  the  woods,  who  appeared  in  various  frightful  forms. 

Lei,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the  god  of  love,  son 
of  Lada,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  and  brother  of  Did  and 
PoleL 

Lelli  (Saint"),  Camii.lo  lift,  founder  of  an  order  of 
Italian  friars,  was  bom  at  Bucchianico,  May  25,  1550. 
An  ulcer,  resulting  from  his  early  vices,  led  him  to  en- 
ter a convent.  The  Franciscans  rejected  him,  and  he 
went  to  Borne,  where  he  was  received  at  the  hospital 
of  St.  James.  He  speedily  recovered,  and  was  after- 
wards expelled  for  misconduct.  In  1569  he  enrolled 
himself  among  the  troops  of  Venice,  and  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  having  been  dismissed,  hired  out  to  the 
Capuchins  of  Maufredonio.  He  wished  to  become  a 
monk,  but  was  repulsed  on  all  sides  on  account  of  his 
infirmity.  lie  returned  to  the  hospital  of  St.  James, 
where  this  time  his  good  conduct  obtained  for  him  the 
position  of  steward.  Thinking  that  the  diseases  even 
then  were  not  well  treated  at  the  hospitals,  he  completed 
his  studies  among  the  Jesuits,  was  made  priest,  and 
founded  in  158-1  the  congregation  of  Clercs  Regulars,  es- 
pecially intended  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  This  con- 
gregation, being  approved  by  Sixtus  V,  March  8, 1586, 
was  established  as  a religious  order  by  Gregory  XIV, 
Oct.  15, 1591.  St.  Camillo  dc  Lelli  resigned  his  super- 
vision in  1607,  and  was  beatified  by  Benedict  XVI  in 
1742.  He  died  at  Home,  July  14,  1614.  See  Hoefcr, 
Xouc.  Biog.  Ginirule , s.  v. 

Le  Maire,  Guillaume,  a French  prelate,  was  chosen 
as  successor  to  Nicolas  Gellcut,  bishop  of  Angers,  having 
been  first  chaplain  and  penitentiary  of  the  cathedral. 
The  newly  elected  bishop  went  to  Vincennes,  May  10, 
1291,  and  took  the  oath  to  king  Philip.  Some  years 
later  he  excommunicated  David  de  I.osmai8ons,  baili- 
wick of  Angers,  and  his  sub-bailiwick,  Darien  Bidoyn. 
The  difficulty  was  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities. In  the  unfortunate  condition  of  his  treasury  the 
king  objected  to  the  subsidies,  and  his  officers  levied 
upon  the  goods  of  the  Church  as  well  as  others.  This 
was  opposed  by  Guillaume  Le  Maire,  together  with  oth- 
er bishops.  He  argued  this  question  against  the  count 
of  Anjou.  The  whole  administration  of  Le  Maire  was 
laborious  and  discordant.  He  died  May  13, 1314,  leav- 
ing a historical  work,  for  mention  of  which  see  Hoefcr, 
Xouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Le  Maltre,  Antoine,  a French  writer,  brother  of 
Isaac  Louis  le  Maitre  (better  known  as  de  Sucy),  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1607.  For  a time  he  practised  law  with 
great  success,  but  abandoned  his  profession  and  joined 
the  recluses  of  Port  Royal.  He  died  Nov.  4, 1658.  Le 
Maitre  is  the  author  of,  Vie  de  Saint  Bernard: — L'Au - 
nume . Ch ritirnne  (Paris,  1658,  2 vols.): — Viet  de  S.  Ig- 
nore, de  S.  Jean  Climaque,  et  des  Martyrs  di  Lyon,  in  the 
Viet  det  Saints , published  by  Du  Fosse  (1685)  ; from  the 
Latin  he  translated  Chrysostom’s  treatise,  De  Suctrdo- 
tio.  See  C16mencet,  Hitt.  Ginirale  de  Port-Royal,  vol. 
ii  and  iii ; Besoigne,  Hislnire  de  rAbbaye  de  Port- Royal, 
vol.  iii;  Dc  Vallee,  Antoine  le  Maitre  el  set  Coutempo-  , 
ruins;  Sapoy,  Guillaume  du  Vair  et  Antoine  le  Maitre;  I 


I Licbtenberger,  Encyclop.  det  Sciences  lleligieuset,  s.  v. 

! (B-  P.) 

1 Le  Mire.  See  Mhlbus. 

Lemke,  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Dec.  31, 1601,  at  Lubcck.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  and  died  at  Bergen,  Norway, 
March  7,  1674.  He  wrote,  Vindicatio  Librorum  Apoc- 
ryphorum  Veteris  et  Xoci  Teslamenti : — Vindicatio  In- 
camati  Veri  Messice  Promissi  ex  Tbalmud  et  Rabbino- 
rum  Scriptit  Desumta : — Schola  Papistarum  Reformata. 
Sec  Moller,  Cimbria  Lit  ter  at  a ; Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Ge- 
leh  rten-  I^xikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lemoine,  Jean,  a French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Cressv,  in  the  13th  century.  Having  completed  his 
studies,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  tho 
University  of  Paris,  and  made  a journey  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  well  received,  and  appointed  auditor  of  the  rota. 
His  commentary  upon  the  6ixth  book  of  the  Decretalet, 
which  he  wrote  at  Rome,  gained  for  him  the  title  of 
cardinaL  Boniface  VIII  appointed  him  legate  to  France 
in  1302,  and  in  this  position  he  strove  to  re-establish 
peace  between  Philip  the  Fair  nnd  the  holy  sec.  He 
acted  with  so  much  discretion  that  he  won  the  esteem 
of  the  king  without  losing  his  credit  with  the  pope. 
He  assisted,  in  1305,  at  the  conclave  held  at  Perugia 
for  the  election  of  Clement  V,  and  accompanied  that 
pontiff  to  Avignon,  where  he  died,  Aug.  22, 1313.  His 
body  was  borne  to  Paris,  and  interred  in  the  church  of 
the  college  which  he  had  founded  in  1303  in  that  city, 
on  Rue  St.  Victor,  upon  the  site  of  the  houses,  chapel, 
and  cemetery  which  had  belonged  to  the  Augusliniau 
monks. 

His  brother,  Asuu£  Lkmoink, bishop  of  Noyon,  aided 
him  in  the  founding  of  the  college  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  cardinal  Lemoine.  He  died  in  1315,  and  the  two 
brothers  were  laid  in  the  same  tomb.  See  Hoefcr,  Xouv. 
Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Lenseus,  Johann  Canutus,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1573,  at  Lenna,  near  Upsola. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  Helmstadt,  and  Rostock,  was 
professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  UpsAln,  and  died 
April  25,  1669,  doctor  of  theology,  archbishop  of  Swe- 
den, and  pro-chancellor  of  the  Upsala  Academy.  He 
wrote.  Comm,  in  Evastgelium  Johatmis: — Comm,  in  Lu- 
cee .4  eta  A postolorum  ;—Comm.  in  Canonical  Epistolai 
Jacobi,  Petri,  Johatmis  et  Judte : — Brevis  lnformatio 
de  Veritate  et  Excellentia  Christiana  Rtligiotiis : — Judi- 
cium de  Unions  a Calciniauit  Petita.  See  Witte,  Dia- 
rium  Biographicum ; Jocher,  A llyemeines  Gtlehtien- 
I .exikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  thiol.  Lit.  i,  185. 
(B.  1«.) 

Lenet,  Philidehx  Bernard,  a French  monk,  was 
bom  at  Dijon,  Aug.  24,  1677.  Having  been  received 
among  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Genevieve,  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  piety  and  learning.  For  a 
time  professor  at  Senlis  and  at  Proving,  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  seminary  at  Rheims,  and  abbot  of  Grand- 
Val-des-ficoliers,  in  the  diocese  of  Langrea.  Being  ac- 
cused of  Jansenism,  Lenet  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his 
position,  and  died  in  1748.  lie  wrote  some  works,  for 
which  see  Xecrologie  det  Plus  CeUbret  Dfyenteurt  de  la 
Veriti,  vol.  iii;  Lichtenbcrgcr,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Le  Neve,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and  biog- 
rapher, was  bom  Dec.  27, 1679,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  became  rector  of  Thomton- 
le-Moor,  Lincolnshire,  about  1721,  and  died  about  1741. 
He  was  an  industrious  collector  of  biographical  mate- 
rials, and  has  given  to  the  world  several  important  col- 
lections. They  include.  Licet  of  the  Mott  Illustrious 
Persons  mho  1 tied  in  1711-12  (London,  1713-14,  2 vols, 
8vo): — Fasti  Ecelesice  Anylicantc  (1716),  of  which  a 
new  edition  was  published  (1854,3  vo!a.8vo)  by  T.  DufTus 
Hardy,  assistant  keeper  of  the  public  records,  with  a 
continuation  to  the  year  of  publication;  the  first  edi- 
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tton  contained  eleven  thousand  entries,  while  the  new 
edition  contains  more  than  thirty  thousand  names  of 
clergymen : — Manorial*  Concerning  I>r.  Richard  Field 
(1716): — Monumenta  Anglicuna  (1700-19,9  vols.  8vo) : 
— Licet  of  the  I'ro(e*tant  Bishops  (1720) : — Lire*  of  the 
Archbishop*  (1723).  See  Biographical  Notice  of  Le 
Neve  in  Hardy’s  edition  of  the  Fasti. 

Lenfant,  David,  a French  Dominican,  who  died  at 
Paris,  May  31, 1688,  is  the  author  of,  Concordantia  A u- 
gustiniance  (1655-1656,  2 vols.  fol.): — Biblia  Augustini- 
ana  (2  vols.) : — St.  Bemardi  Biblia  (1665)  :—St.  Thomte 
Aquinati * Biblia  (1657-59,3  vols.): — Uistoire  Generate 
de  Tout  le*  Siedes  (1684,  6 vols.).  See  Lichtenberger, 
Encydop.  de*  Science*  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; J ocher,  Allge- 
mrines  Gelehrten-I Axikon,  8.  V.  (R  P.) 

Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  Nicolas,  a French  writer, 


Germany,  was  bom  in  1803,  and  died  at  Waldenburg, 
May  7,  1881,  member  of  consistory  and  doctor  of  the- 
ology. He  is  the  author  of,  Geschichte  der  christ lichen 
Religion  und  Kirche  (Leipsic,  1831): — I)a*  Isben  Gd- 
lert'*  (Dresden,  1846) : — Stimmen  out  der  Kirche  (1845) : 
— Pauli  Epittola  i ad  Timotheum  Greece  (1837): — Gee 
tchichte  der  Reformation  in  Dresden  und  I^ipzig  (1839)  : 
— Da*  Ixben  August  Hermann  Francke's  (1848).  See 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  786.  (R  P.) 

Leo,  Heinrich,  a famous  German  historian,  was 
bora  at  Rudolsiadt,  March  19, 1799.  He  studied  at 
Breslau  and  Jena,  and  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer at  Erlangen  in  1820.  In  1824  he  was  at  Berlin, 
accepted  a call  to  Halle  in  1830,  and  died  April  24, 
1878.  Leo  was  orthodox  in  religion,  and  conservative 
in  politics,  and  from  this  standpoint  wrote  his  I.ehr- 


was  bora  at  Beauvais,  Oct.  5, 1674.  He  studied  theol-  buch  der  Unicersaljcschichlc  (Halle,  1835-44,  6 vols.; 


ogv  at  Paris,  and  took  holy  orders,  but  soon  exchanged 
liis  clerical  dress  fur  that  of  a politician  and  diploma- 
tist. He  died  Jan.  16, 1755.  Of  his  numerous  works 
we  mention  the  following,  bearing  upon  theology:  No- 
rum Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  Notis  llisiorici*  et  Criti- 
cis  lllustratum  (Paris,  1703,  2 vols.;  reprinted  1735): — 


3d  ed.  1849-53).  Liberalism  found  in  him  a violent  op. 
ponent,  and  the  liberal  tendencies  in  State  and  Church 
he  assailed  in  Studien  und  Skizzen  zur  Naturgeschichfe 
des  Staate*  (ibid.  1833),  Die  Hegel  in  gen  (1838),  Signa- 
tura  Tempo ris  (1849),  more  especially  in  the  Kreuz- 
Zeitung,  the  organ  of  the  political  conservatives,  and  in 


Imitation  de  Jesus-Christ,  Traduite  et  Rerue  (1771): — Erangelische  Kirchenzeitung , the  organ  of  orthodoxy. 


Traiti  Histurique  et  JJogmatique  du  Secret  Inviolable  de 
la  Confession  (1713  and  often) : — Refutation  des  F.rreurs 
de  Spinosa,  acec  sa  Vie  a la  Tele  (Amsterdam,  1731): 
— Traiti  Historique  et  Dogmatique  de*  Operations,  des 
Vision*  et  de*  Revelations  Particulieres  (1751,  2 vols.) : 
— Record  de*  Dissertations  Ancienne*  et  Mode  met  sur 
let  Apparitions,  les  Visions  et  les  Songes  (1752,4  vols.). 
He  also  edited  Lucii  Ccecilii  Lactantii  Opera  Omnia 
(1748, 2 vols.),  the  most  complete  edition  of  Lactantius's 
works.  See  Michault,  Mi  moires  pour  Serrir  a f Hi* - 
toire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Oucrages  de  CAbbi  I^nglet;  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  r.  (B.  P.) 

Lengnicli,  Karl  Benjamin,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Dantzic,  Feb.  19,  1743.  j 
He  studied  at  Ix-ipsic,  was  in  1772  second  preacher  at  > 


His  political  tendencies  were  acknowledged  by  king 
Frederick  William  IV,  and  in  1863  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  upper  house  for  life.  See 
Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.; 
Brockhaus,  Conversations- Lexihon,  s.  v.  (R  P.) 

Leo,  Rudolf,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  May  6, 1806,  at  Rudolstadt.  He  studied  at 
Jena  and  Gottingen,  was  tutor  of  prince  Gllnthcr  of 
Scbwarzburg-Rudoistadt  from  1829  to  1839,  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place  from  1839 
to  1844.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  second 
deacon,  in  1851  court-preacher  and  member  of  consistory, 
and  in  1852  general-superintendent.  He  retired  fratn 
the  ministry  in  1879,  and  died  Jan.  18, 1883.  (R  P.) 

Leonard,  Alexander  S.,  S.T.D.,  a Protestant 


his  native  place,  and  died  Nov.  5, 1795,  leaving,  Predig-  . , , . 

, /i,  . • ’ . '}  Episcopal  clergvman,  was  bora  in  New  lork  ettv,  June 

ten  (Dantzic,  luO)  -.—Bettrag  zur  kennlniss  seltener  uml  7....-.,  r /-v.i.._..:. 


merheiirdiger  Bucher  (ibid.  1776, 2 vols.) : — Nachrichten 
zur  Bucher-  und  Miinzkunde  (ibid.  1780-82, 4 vols.).  See 
Doling,  Die  deutschen  Kanzelredner,  p.  200.  (B.  P.) 

Lenormant,  Charles,  a French  archaeologist  and 
numismalician,  was  Ixirn  in  Paris,  June  1,  1802.  In 
1828  he  travelled  in  Egypt,  was  in  1837  conservator  at 
the  national  library,  and  after  1835  acted  as  Guizot’s  sub- 
stitute at  tbe  Sorbonuc,  where  his  lectures,  savoring  too 
much  of  Romish  orthodoxy,  often  caused  disturbances. 


28,  1806.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
1825;  was  engaged  iu  mercantile  pursuits  for  twenty 
years;  ordained  deacon  in  1848;  assistant  at  SLClement’s 
Church,  N.  Y. ; rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  iu  the  same 
city,  from  1849  to  1865,  and  died  there.  May  17, 1878. 
Sec  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1879, p.  169;  Church  Almanac, 
1879,  p.  93. 

Leonhard,  Matthau  d’Udink,  a famous  Domini- 
can, who  died  in  1470,  provincial  of  Lombardy,  was  a 


especially  in  1846,  so  that  "he  bad  finally  to  give  up  his  ' doctor  of  l»w  »nd  divinity.  He  preached  iu  the  prin- 


lecturing.  In  1848  he  was  called  as  professor  of  Egyp- 
tian archeology  at  the  College  de  France,  and  died  at 
Athens,  Nov.  24, 1859,  Of  his  works  wc  mention,  Tri- 
tor  de  Numismatique  et  de  Glyptique  (1836-50.  5 vols.) : 
— Elite  des  Monuments  Ciranwgraphiques  (1844-57,  3 
vols.).  (R  P.) 

Lenormant,  Franoois,  son  of  Charles,  wss  born  in 
Paris,  Jan.  17, 1837.  He  pursued  the  same  studies  which 
distinguished  his  father.  In  1862  he  was  sub-librarian 
of  the  Institute,  in  1874  professor  of  archteology  at  the 
large  Paris  library,  and  died  Dec.  10,  1883,  leaving, 
Manuel  <r/Jistoire  A ncienne  de  f Orient  Jusqu'  aux  Guerres 
IniJiques  (3d  ed.  1869, 3 vols. ; tranal.  into  German,  Ber- 
lin, 1869, 2 vols. ; 2d  ed.  1871) : — Letire*  Assyriologiques 


cipal  cities  of  Italy,  especially  at  Florence,  before  pope 
Eugene  IV  ami  his  court.  His  Sermonet  have  often 
been  printed.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Scien- 
ces Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Jiicher,  .1  Ugemeines  Gelehrien- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.  (R  P.) 

Leoni,  Ottavio  (called  il  car.  Padorano  and  Pado- 
rairino),  an  eminent  painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  in 
Rome  iu  1578.  Among  his  historical  works  is  The  Virgin 
and  Infant,  in  Santa  Maria  della  Blinerva ; The  A mat n- 
ciation,  iu  San  Enstachio;  and  St.  Carlo,  St.  Francesco, 
and  St.  Niccolo,  in  San  Urbano.  He  was  chosen  direc- 
tor of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  was  appointed 
knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  on  which  occasion  he 
painted  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Martina,  for  the  Church 


et  Epigraphique*  ( 1871-72,  4 vols.):  — Le*  Premieres  of  ‘he  Academy.  As  an  engraver,  he  did  not  succeed 
Civilisation*  ( 1 874, 2 vols. ; ( Jerm.  trausL  Jena,  1875) :—  I very  well.  He,  however,  executed  a number  of  works. 
I as  Sciences  Occultes  tn  Atie  (1874-75;  Germ,  transl.  He  dic<l  in  1630.  See  Iloeler,  A our.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
Jena,  1878),  two  parts;  the  first  treating  of  La  Magie  *■  v- « Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  line  A ris,  a.  v. 
chez  les  Chaldicns  et  les  Origines  Accadiames;  the  sec-  Leopard-worship.  The  leopard  is  held  in  great 
ond  of  Im  Divination  et  la  Science  des  Presages  chez  dread  by  the  natives  of  different  parts  of  Africa,  not 
les  Chaldeens: — Ias  Origines  de  f Uistoire  d' A pres  la  only  on  account  of  its  ferocity,  but  from  the  supersti- 


Bible  et  Us  Traditions  des  PeupUs  OriesUaux  (1880-82, 
2 vols.;  Engl,  tranal.  New  York,  1882): — Monnaie*  et 
MiduilU*  (Paris,  1883).  (R  P.) 

Leo,  Gottlob  Eduard,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 


tious  notion  that  wicked  men  metamorphose  themselves 
into  these  animals,  and  commit  all  sorts  of  depredations 
without  the  liability  or  possibility  of  being  killed.  In 
southern  Guinea  large  villages  are  sometimes  aban- 
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doned  by  their  inhabitants,  because  they  arc  afraid  to 
attack  these  animals  on  account  of  their  supposed  su- 
pernatural powers.  !n  Dahomey,  the  leopard  is  ac- 
counted so  sacred  that  if  any  one  should  kill  it  he 
would  be  convicted  of  having  committed  sacrilege,  and 
would  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  offended  god  as  a 
propitiation.  The  leopard  is  there  looked  upon  as  an 
impersonation  of  the  supreme  god,  whom  they  call  Seh. 
If  any  one  is  killed  by  a leopard,  his  relatives  rejoice  at 
the  event,  and  treat  the  animal  with  great  kindness. 
See  Leopard. 

Lepcha  Version  or  the  Scriptures.  Lepcha 
is  a dialect  spoken  by  an  aboriginal  mountain-tribe  in 
north-east  India,  near  Darjeeling.  The  first  attempt 
at  a translation  into  that  dialect  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Start,  in  1855  or  1856,  who  printed  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  at  his  own  expense.  The  Calcutta  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  published,  in  1871,  the  gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John,  Genesis,  and  part  of  Exodus.  (B.  P.) 

Lepsius,  Karl.  Richard,  a noted  German  Egyp- 
tologist, was  bom  at  Nauroburg,  Dec.  23, 1810.  Well 
prepared  by  seven  years  of  classical  training  at  Pforta, 
he  went  in  1829  to  Leipsic  and  Gottingen  to  study 
philology.  When  he  took  his  degree,  he  showed  at 
once  by  his  dissertation  that  he  knew  how  best  to  util- 
ize the  principles  of  comparative  philology  by  apply- 
ing them  to  the  solution  of  difficult  problems  of  classi- 
cal scholarship.  He  took  for  his  subject  the  Umbrian 
Inscriptions,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has 
proved  in  the  end  one  of  the  most  successful  achieve- 
ments of  the  science  of  language  — namely,  the  deci- 
pherment and  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Eugubian 
tables.  In  1833  he  went  to  Paris  to  attend  lectures, 
and  study  in  libraries  and  museums.  In  1834  he 
published  Palangiuphie,  als  Mitt  el  fur  die  Sprachfor- 
schung,  for  which  was  awarded  by  the  French  Institute 
the  Prix  Volney.  In  1835  another  essay  of  his,  Vebtr 
die  Anordnung  und  Uerwandlschafl  des  semitischen,  in- 
ditchen,  athiopischen,  altjwrsischen  und  cdtagyptischen 
Alphabet s,  was  read  beforo  the  Berlin  Academy;  and 
in  the  same  year,  while  still  at  Paris,  he  wrote  his  pa- 
per, Veber  den  Ur  sprung  und  die  Verwandtschaft  der 
Zahlworter  in  der  indogermanischen,  semitischen , und 
der  koptischen  Sprache.  At  the  time  of  his  residence 
at  Paris,  Champollion's  star  was  just  rising,  but  Egyp- 
tian studies  were  only  in  their  infancy.  Lepsius  felt 
attracted  towards  these  new  studies.  Having  acquired 
the  first  principles  of  the  decipherment  of  hieroglyphs 
from  Champollion's  works,  he  proceeded  from  Paris  to 
Italy,  which  was  rich  in  Egyptian  antiquities.  He 
spent  some  time  with  Iiosellini,  at  Pisa,  and  then  set- 
tled down  to  steady  work  at  Rome.  Here  he  was  at- 
tracted by  Bunsen,  who  did  everything  he  could  fur 
him.  By  his  Ixitre  a if.  Rosellini  sur  f Alphabet  J/ii- 
roglgphique  (1837),  Lepsius  took  his  position  as  one  of 
the  leading  Egyptologists  of  the  da)*,  and  thus  entered 
upon  a career  which  he  never  left  again.  But,  although 
Egypt  formed  the  principal  object  of  his  studies,  his 
classical  tastes,  too,  found  ample  foot!  in  Italy,  as  was 
shown  by  his  edition  of  the  Inscriptiones  Umbricce  et 
Oscce  (leipsic,  1841),  and  by  his  papers  on  Die  Tyrrhene- 
schen  Pelasger  in  Etrurien  (1842).  From  Italy  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  spent  two  years  studying  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  shaping  plans  for  future  work.  In 
1842  we  find  Lepsius  established  as  professor  at  Berlin. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  published  some  of  his  best- 
known  works — his  .4  uswahl  der  trichtigslen  Urkvnden 
des  dgyptischen  A Iterthums  (1842,  fol.  with  23  tables),  and  ! 
Das  Todtenbuch  der  sEgypter  (eod.  with  79  tables).  In 
the  same  year  followed  the  great  expedition  to  Egypt, 
projected  by  Bunsen,  and  carried  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  IV.  Lepsius  was  i 
the  leader,  and  he  acquitted  himself  of  this  most  difficult 
task  with  perfect  success.  Every  student  of  Egyptol- 
ogy knows  the  fruits  of  that  expedition,  as  gathered 
partly  in  Denkmdler  aus  Egypten  und  jEthiopien  (1849- 


59, 12  vola.  of  the  largest  folio,  with  894  tables).  In  1849 
he  published  his  Chronologic  der  JEgypter , one  volume; 
the  second  never  appeared.  Without  enumerating  the 
many  works  which  he  published  after  his  return  from 
Egypt,  we  will  state  that  in  1866  he  went  to  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  once  more,  and  this  second  expedi- 
tion was  crowned  by  .the  discovery  of  a new  trilingual 
tablet,  a worthy  companion  of  the  Rosetta  stone.  In 
1869  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  laud  of  his  lifelong 
love,  being  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal,  and 
afterwards  travelled  with  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia 
to  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  elaboration  of  his  Nubian 
Grammar , a work  of  enormous  labor,  full  not  only  of 
new  materials,  but  of  new  views  on  the  relationship  of 
the  numerous  languages  of  Africa.  “Taken  all  in  all,” 
says  Max  Muller,  “ Lepsius  was  the  perfect  type  of  the 
German  professor,  devoted  to  his  work,  full  of  ideals, 
and  convinced  that  there  is  no  higher  vocation  in  life 
than  to  preserve  and  to  add  to  the  sacred  stock  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  which,  though  it  is  seen  by  the  few 
only,  has  to  be  carried,  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
from  battle  to  battle,  and  kept  safe  from  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines.”  Lepsius  died  July  10,  1884,  only  one 
day  after  Dorner  and  Lange.  Like  a Christian,  he 
prepared  himself  for  his  last  journey,  being  strength- 
ened before  his  departure  by  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which 
he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  court-preacher,  Dr. 
Kdgel.  Besides  having  received  different  orders  from 
the  hands  of  kings,  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology  by 
the  Leipsic  University  in  1859.  He  also  introduced 
the  so-called  missionary  alphabet,  or  Slumlord  Alpha- 
bet for  Reducing  Unwritten  Languages  and  Foreign 
Graphic  Systems  to  a Uniform  Oiihography  in  Euro- 
pean letters,  a system  which  gained  support  both  by 
scholars  and  missionaries.  Sec  Max  Mtlller,  in  the 
Academy  (Lond.  July  19,  1884);  Ebers,  Richard  Lep- 
sius, tin  Ixbensbild  (Leipsic,  1885 ; a list  of  Lcpsius’s 
works  is  found  on  p.  376-390) ; Dillmaun,  Geddchtniss- 
rede  auf  Karl  Richard  Lepsius , read  before  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  of  Sciences,  July  2,  1885  (Berlin,  1885). 
(B.  P.) 

Le  Quien,  Antoine.  Sec  Anthony  i.k  Quien. 

Lerad,  in  Norse  my thologv,  is  a mighty  tree,  stand-  • 
ing  in  Walhalla,  in  whose  boughs  the  reindeer  Eiktbvr- 
nir  and  the  goat  Ilejdrun  live  and  find  nourishment. 
From  the  drops  which  fall  from  the  antlers  of  the  for- 
mer all  the  rivers  of  the  world  are  formed. 

Lercari,  Nicolas  Marie,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Tallin,  Genoa,  Nov.  19, 1675.  He  filled  various 
offices  at  the  pontifical  court,  and  afterwards  became 
successively  governor  of  Lodi,  of  Bencvento,  of  Came- 
rino,  of  Ancona,  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  of  Perugia. 
Being  called  to  Rome  in  1724  by  Benedict  XIII, 
witli  whom  he  had  allied  himself  at  Bencvento,  he  was 
consecrated  archbishop  in  partibus,  and  two  years  Inter 
appointed  prime  - minister.  The  foreign  ambassadors 
refusing  to  treat  with  him,  under  the  pretext  that  his 
position  was  not  sufficiently  honorable,  he  was  made 
cardinal  in  December,  1726.  In  his  position  as  secre- 
tary of  state  he  showed  himself  an  able  negotiator,  and 
several  times  thwarted  the  purposes  of  the  imperial 
court.  In  1730,on  the  death  of  Benedict  XIII,  he  was 
despoiled  of  his  honors,  and  arraigned  before  n congre- 
gation of  cardinals  to  give  an  account  of  his  adminis- 
tration. His  integrity  was  established,  but  his  influence 
was  gone.  He  died  March  20, 1757.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your. 
hiog.  Generate , s.  v. 

Leschies,  ill  Slavonic  mythology,  were  evil  spirits 
of  the  woods,  whose  existence  is  still  believed  by  the 
Russians  and  Lithuanians.  They  were  similar  to  the 
Pan  or  Fauns  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  were 
brought  north  probably  by  the  latter. 

Lesly.  See  Lesley  ; Leslie. 

L'Espine  (Lat.  Spina,  or  Spinaus),  Jean  de,  a 
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French  theologian,  was  bom  about  1506.  At  first  a : until  Paul  I promised  them  hospitality  in  bis  states, 
monk,  he  renounced  Romanism  in  1561.  and  joined  the  and  they  established  themselves  in  Russian  Poland  in 
Reformed  Church.  After  the  Poissy  Colloquy,  he  was 
for  some  time  preacher  at  Fontenay-le-Comte,  and  af- 
terwards at  ta  Rochelle.  In  1.564  he  published  his 
IRscours  du  Yrcty  Sacrifice  el  du  Vray  Sacrificateur. 

In  1568  he  was  pastor  at  St.  Quentin,  in  1572  at  Paris, 
in  1576  at  Satimur,  in  1578  at  Angers,  and  died  in  1594 
at  Saumur.  Besides  his  Discours , he  published,  Traiti 
de  VA postusie  (1583): — Dialogue  de  la  Cine  (eod.),  etc. 

See  Ray le,  Diet,  Hist.  el  Critique , s.  v.  “ Spina Vincent, 

Recherche a sur  les  Commencement  el  /Vernier*  Pi-ogres  de 
la  Reformation  en  la  Ville  de  La  Rochelle  (Rotterdam, 

1693) ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  de * Science*  Religieuses, 

8.V.  (B.P.) 

Lestang,  Christophs,  a French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Brives  in  1560.  When  not  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lodcve,  in  which  posi- 


1799.  In  the  following  year  the  czar  issued  a ukase 
ordering  all  French  emigrants  to  leave  his  territories. 
Augustine  then  led  his  brethren  to  Protestant  Prussia, 
where  they  found  a temporary  asylum.  Then  it  was 
that  a party  of  them,  guided  by  Urban  Quillet,  em- 
barked at  Amsterdam  for  Baltimore,  Slay  29, 1803.  The 
deliverance  of  Switzerland,  in  1804,  soon  permitted  the 
monks  to  return  to  Val  Sainte,  and  in  1805  Napoleon 
granted  them  authority  to  establish  themselves  in  his 
empire.  Mont  Valerian,  which  rises  at  the  gates  of 
Paris,  soon  beheld  a monastery  of  this  austere  order 
arise,  but  when  the  emperor  began  to  persecute  the 
pope,  the  fervent  disciples  of  Ranee  and  Lestrange  re- 
sisted him.  In  1810  I)om  Augustine  accordingly  made 
his  monks  solemnly  retract  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
constitution  of  the  empire,  and  Napoleon  ordered  all 
tion  he  devoted  himself  to  the  destruction  of  Calvinism,  *'*MWe8  Trappe  to  be  closed,  and  the  abbot  Les- 

then  very  rife  in  Languedoc,  and  for  this  he  received  , ,ranR®  to  be  tned  by  court-martial ; but  Augustine  es- 
of  Henry  III  a pension  of  twelve  thousand  crowns  per  *°  Switzerland,  and  thence  traversing  Germany, 

month. ' The  League  counted  him  among  its  most  fer-  I)urs“cd  ^ for 

vent  advocates.  He  had  a contest  with  the  duke  of 
Montmorency,  lestang  lost  all  the  revenues  of  his 
bishopric,  and  the  palace  which  he  had  built  was  de- 
stroyed. To  make  amends,  Henry  III  gave  to  him  the 
episcopal  house  and  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
Carcassonne,  which  Montmorency  had  enjoyed.  In 
1604  he  was  made  bishop  of  Carcassonne.  Louis  XIII 
made  him  commander  of  his  orders,  grand  master  of  his 
chapel,  member  of  his  private  council,  and  director  of  his 
finances.  lestang  continued  to  till  important  offices 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Carcassonne,  Aug.  11, 

1621.  See  Hoefer,  Souc.  lliog.  Cine  rale,  s.  v. 

Lestonac,  Jeanne  de,  foundress  of  an  order  of 
French  nuns,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1556.  She  was 


London,  and  thence  for  the  United  States.  There  (in 
the  city  of  Boston)  he  found  a second  colony  of  Trap- 
pists,  under  Vincent  of  Paul,  awaiting  him.  Dom  Au- 
gustine Lestrange  arrived  in  New  York  in  1813,  to 
which  place  he  ordered  Quillet  from  Missouri,  and  Vin- 
cent of  Paul  from  Boston,  and  concentrated  at  one  place 
the  scattered  and  feeble  forces  of  the  brethren.  The 
energetic  Lestrange  also  founded  a community  of  Trap- 
pist  nuns.  Meanwhile  the  fall  of  Na|>olcon  opened 
France  to  the  Trappists,  and  Dom  Augustine  returned 
to  restore  the  black-girdled  monks  to  their  home.  He 
embarked  for  Havre  in  October,  1814,  with  twelve 
monks,  the  sisters  and  pupils,  when  he  restored  the  or- 
der to  Europe.  Lestrange,  the  indefatigable  and  heroic 
successor  of  Bernard  and  Ranee,  died  at  Lyons,  France, 


the  daughter  of  a councillor  of  the  parliament  of  Bor-  ) july  16>  1827.  See  De  Courcy  and  Shea!  Hist,  of  the 


dcaux,  and  of  Jeanne  d’Eyquem  of  Montague,  sister  of 
the  celebrated  philosopher  Michel  de  Montague.  Al- 
though her  mother  was  a Protestant,  her  father  and 
uncle  made  her  adopt  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1573 
she  married  Qastou  de  Montferrand.  After  the  death 


Cath.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  870. 

Letfete,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  twelve 


famous  Asa-horees  mentioned  in  the  Edda. 

Lethe,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  the  stream  of  for- 
of  her  husband  she  consecrated  herself  to  the  Virgin,  and  getfulness,  out  of  which  the  souls  drank  when  entering 
entered,  in  1603,  the  house  of  the  Fcuiilantincs  of  Tou-  Elysium. 

louse.  Shortly  after,  Jeanne  dc  Lestonac  placed  her-  . Lethra  (now  Leire),  in  the  island  of  Zealand,  the 
self  at  the  head  of  a society  of  young  ladies,  the  greater  city  of  the  gods  among  the  ancient  Danes.  This  was 
part  taken  from  Calvinistic  families.  These  new  nuns ; the  holy  place  where  the  nation  assembled  to  offer  up 
bore  the  name  of  Jesuitines.  Cardinal  de  Sourdis  op-  , their  sacrifices,  to  present  their  prayers,  and  to  receive 


posed  the  foundation  of  this  order,  but  the  pope  favored 
it  and  ordered  its  consecration,  which  took  place,  March  j 
25,  1606,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  a brief  of  Paul  V, 
April  7,  1607.  The  order  grew  rapidly*  in  importance. 
At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jeanne,  she  had  control  of 
twenty- nine  houses  of  Jesuitines.  She  died  at  Bor- 
deaux, April  2,  1640.  After  her  death  some  of  her 
bones  were  sent  to  the  principal  convents  of  the  order, 
or  were  used,  according  to  some  hagiographers,  to  per- 
form various  miracles.  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  liiog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Lestrange,  Louis  Hknri  de  (dom  Augustine'),  the 


the  choicest  blessings  from  the  gods. 

Lettish  Version.  See  Slavonic  Versions. 

Leuchars,  Patrick  dk,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  in- 
vested with  the  see  of  Brechin  in  1354,  and  some  time 
after  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1370  he  resigned  his  office  of  chancellor.  He  was 
bishop,  and  present  at  Parliament  in  1373.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Lit  hop*,  p.  162. 

Levi  Giuskppk  Emanuelo,  a Jewish  writer,  was 
born  at  Vercelli,  Italy,  in  1814.  In  1848  he  was  ap- 
(Miinted  “laureatus”  (graduate)  professor  of  literature 


renovator  of  the  order  of  I .a  Trappe,  was  born  at  Vive-  ! al  University  of  lurin,  and  died  June  10, 1874,  leav- 
rais  in  1754.  On  his  nomination  as  coadjutor  to  the  '”?!  /^iruio/e.Lepeiitie  e Pensieri  Ruccolti  de*  Libri 
archbishop  of  Vienne  in  1780,  he  retired  to  La  Trappe. 


in  the  department  of  Ome.  near  Mortaque,  the  seat  of 
Cistercian  monks  since  1140,  but  reformed  bv  the  abbe 
dc  Ranee  in  1662,  and  which  has  given  its  name  to  all 
monasteries  which  have  adopted  the  rigorous  rule  of 
Ranee.  See  Trappists.  In  1791  the  French  govern- 


i Talmudici: — Christ iani  et  Ebrei  nel  Medio  Eco  (Germ. 
transL  by  Scligmann,  Leipsic,  1863) Teocrazia  Mosa- 
ica: — A utobiografia  di  un  Padre  di  Eamigli  : — Cere- 
moniule  per  le  Cenna  di  Pasqua  : — Dei  Pregi  della 
Lingua  Ebraica,  Discorso  A cademico.  (B.  P.) 

Lewis,  Isaac,  1).D„  a Congregational  minister. 


meat  seized  the  property  of  the  monks  of  I .a  Trappe,  was  bom  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,1773.  He  graduated 
and  Lestrange  led  twenty-four  of  the  religious  to  Val ■ from  Yale  College  in  1794,  with  his  twin-brother,  Zcch- 
Saiutc,  canton  of  Fribourg.  Switzerland,  where  they  were  nriah  Lewis.  Remaining  at  New  Haven,  he  prosecuted 
heartily  welcomed,  cons titu toil  an  abbey  by  Pins  VI,  J the  study  of  theology,  and  was  ordained  May  30,1798. 
and  Augustine  placed  at  its  head.  On  the  invasion  of  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Switzerland,  in  1798,  by*  a French  army,  the  Trappists  J in  Coopcrstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1800;  in  1806  of  the  Preaby-te- 
were  compelled  to  flee.  They*  wandered  with  their  j rian  Church  in  Goshen;  and  in  1812  preached  in  Bris- 
leader  through  various  parts  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  j tol,  R.  I.;  subsequently  served  in  New  Rochelle  and 
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West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  as  a stated  supply,  and  succeeded 
bis  father  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  December,  1818.  He 
assumed  charge  of  the  Church  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Nov.  12, 
1828.  Iu  September,  1831,  the  failure  of  his  voice  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  charge,  though  he  still  preached 
occasionally  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  New  York  city,  Sept.  23, 1854.  See  Sprague,  A minis 
of  (he  A mer . Puljrit , i,  6G7. 


Lewis,  John  W.,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister  of 
Georgia,  was  born  near  S|>artan8burg,  S.  C.,  Feb.  1, 1801. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  practiced  with  success,  but 
was  drawn  to  the  ministry,  and  ordained  in  1832.  About 
1840  he  removed  to  Canton,  Ga.,  where  he  was  pastor 
for  a time,  and  afterwards  of  other  churches  iu  Chero- 
kee County.  In  such  secular  concerns  as  he  under- 
took he  exhibited  good  judgment  and  sagacity.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  xvas  a senator  iu  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
many  souls.  His  death  took  place  in  Cherokee  County, 
Ga.,  in  June,  1805.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop. 
p.  691.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Lewis,  Samuel  Seymour,  D.D.,  a minister  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Spring- 
field,  Vt.,  Sept.  4,  1801.  His  early  education  was  ac- 
quired in  the  district  school,  but  at  the  age  of  fiteen 
he  entered  the  High  School  at  South  Berwick,  Me., 
where  he  prepared  for  college.  After  entering  Dart- 
mouth, failing  sight  compelled  him  to  dissolve  his  con- 
nection with  it,  and  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a 
friend  in  Utica,  N.  Y„  and  devoted  himself  to  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  Consulting  a distinguished  oculist  in  New 
York,  he  was  assured  that  he  was  simply  near-sighted, 
whereupon  he  immediately  closed  up  his  business,  and 
entered  Trinity  (then  Washington)  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  graduated,  Aug.  6, 
1829.  Shortly  after  he  entered  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  iu  New  York  city,  but  before  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  elected  a tutor  in  Trinity  College, 
which  post  he  held  until  he  was  ordained  deacon,  June 
10,  1832.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  took  charge  of 
Christ  Church,  Tuscaloosa,  Ain.,  and  iu  the  following 
year  he  xvas  admitted  to  priest’s  orders.  Accepting  an 
invitation  from  Mobile,  he  went  there  iu  the  latter  part 
of  1835,  occupying  the  only  parish  in  the  city,  and  that 
a feeble  one.  Here  he  remained  for  ten  years.  He  died 
there  July  9,  1848.  His  style  of  preaching  xvas  of  the 
evangelical  type,  and  he  xvas  especially  successful  as  a 
pastor.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , v, 
714. 
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Lewis,  Tayler,  D.I).,  I.L.D.,  a distinguished  Bib- 
lical scholar  and  Congregational  divine,  xvas  born  in 
Northumberland,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  27,  1802. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  iu  1820,  studied  law 
in  Albany,  and,  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  entered  on 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Fort  Miller.  In  1833 
he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law,  and  opened  a classical 
school  at  Waterford,  and  in  18115  removed  his  school  to 
Ogdensburg.  In  1838  lie  xvas  chosen  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  New  York,  which  chair  he  occu- 
pied until  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  iu  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
occupied  that  )>o»iiion  until  his  death,  May  11,  1877. 
Through  all  the  years  of  his  professorate  he  was  a thor- 
ough, indefatigable  student  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  lit- 
erature. He  employed  his  attainments  to  defend  and 
illustrate  the  truths  of  divine  revelation.  Among  his 
first  publications  were  translations  and  texts  of  Flatus 
xvorks,  accompanied  xvitli  valuable  notes  and  critical 
dissertations.  In  1855  lie  published  his  Six  Days  of 
Creation , the  work  by  which  he  became  widely  known 
as  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  divine  revelation.  I)r. 
Lewis  contributed  largely  to  magazines,  both  monthly 
and  quarterly,  and  his  contributions  to  religious  jour- 
nals were  almost  without  number.  To  mention  only 
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one,  the  Seic  York  Observer,  that  paper  contains  numer- 
ous valuable  articles.  Among  them  are,  “ State  Rights,” 
“A  Photograph  from  the  Ruins  of  Ancient  Greece," 

“ Heroic  Periods  in  a Nation’s  History,”  “ A Defence  of 
Capital  Punishment,”  “ The  People  of  Africa,  their  Char- 
acter, Condition,  and  Future  Prospects.”  He  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  recently  published  Life  of  President 
Nott,  of  Union  College,  and  the  translator  of  Genesis 
and  Ecclesiastes  in  Lange  s Commentary.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Lewis,  William  Henry,  D.I).,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  22, 
1803.  He  was  rector  for  a number  of  years  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  until 
1861,  when  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Water- 
town,  Conn.,  of  which  he  continued  to  have  charge  un- 
til 1874.  He  died  at  the  latter  place,  Oct.  2, 1877.  He 
published,  Servians  for  the  Christian  Year: — Confession 
for  Christ : — The  Early  Culled : — Position  of  the  Church, 
besides  several  tracts.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1878, 
p.  169;  Altibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Lewis.  Zechariah,  a Congregational  minister  and 
editor,  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Wil- 
ton, Conn.,  Jan.  1, 1778.  With  bis  twin  brother,  Isaac, 
he  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1794,  and  after  study- 
ing theology  at  Philadelphia  under  Ashbel  Green,  D.D., 
was  licensed  to  preach  iu  1796;  and  iu  the  same  year 
xvas  appointed  tutor  in  Yale  College,  remaining  in  that 
office  until  1799.  While  a theological  student  he  was  a 
private  tutor  in  general  Washington's  family.  Con- 
vinced that  his  health  was  too  much  inquired  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  ministry,  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  and  New  York  Spectator , con- 
tinuing in  that  employment  until  1820.  For  six  years 
he  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Nexv  York  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,  out  of  which  sprang  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society.  Resigning  this  position  in  Febru- 
ary, 1820,  he  xvas  elected,  in  May,  a secretary  of  the 
United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which  office  he 
held  for  five  years.  For  several  years  he  xvas  editor  of 
the  A merican  Missionary  lleyister,  which  he  began  to 
publish  in  July,  1820.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  14, 1840.  See  Sprague,  A mads  of  the  A mer.  Pul- 
pit, i,  666. 

Lha  Ma,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  five  upper  worlds 
through  which  the  soul  of  the  departed  has  to  wander. 

Lhamoghiuprul,  in  Lnmaian  mythology,  xvas  the 
wife  of  the  Thibetanian  king,  Sazan,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  pure,  and  sacred  nymphs  of  the  lower  heaven. 
See  Cto  Concioa. 

Lha-Ssa-Morou,  an  annual  festival  observed  by 
the  lumas  of  Thibet  on  the  third  day  of  the  first  moon, 
nt  I.ha-Ssa.  It  lasts  six  days,  and  is  designed  to  give 
the  devout  an  opportunity  to  implore  the  blessings  of 
the  Tale-Lama,  and  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  cele- 
brated Buddhist  monastery  called  Moron,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  town.  See  Hue,  Travels  in  Tar- 
tary and  Thiljet. 

Libamen,  a name  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
denote  the  bunch  of  hair  xvhich  xvas  cut  from  the  fore- 
head of  the  victim  about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  which 
was  thrown  into  the  fire  as  a kind  of  first-fruits. 

Libanomancy  ( from  \if3avoc,  (he  frankincense 
tree,  anti  pavriia,  divination ),  a species  of  divination 
(q.  v.)  xvhich  xvas  j>erformed  by  throwing  a quantity  of 
frankincense  into  the  fire,  and  noting  the  odor  which  it 
emitted.  If  it  burned  quickly  and  gave  out  an  agree- 
able smell,  the  omen  was  favorable;  hut  if  the  reverse 
took  place,  it  xvas  unfavorable. 

Libelli  PcenitentiSles  ( certificates  of  penitence'), 
documents  frequently  issued  during  and  nfter  the  8th 
century  by  the  Romish  priesthood,  granting  immediate 
absolution  to  those  who  confessed  their  sins  to  the 
priest,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  fulfil  the  ap- 
pointed penance,  even  though  they  xvere  not  prepared 
to  partake  of  the  communion.  Great  opposition  was 
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made  to  this  practice  by  the  reformers  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  Sec  Penitential. 

Liber  Albus  (white  book)  of  the  ancient  monas- 
teries and  guilds  contained  a personal  history  of  visitors 
or  benefactors  frequently  recorded  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  persons  themselves  commemorated. 

Iiiberalia,  a festival  observed  annually  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  on  March  17,  in  honor  of  Liber  or  Bac- 
chus. A procession  of  priests  and  priestesses,  wearing 
ivy  garlands,  marched  through  the  city,  bearing  wine, 
honey,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  along  with  a portable 
altar,  having  in  the  middle  of  it  a fire-pan,  in  which 
the  sacrifices  were  burned.  On  this  occasion  the  Ro- 
man youths  who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  were 
invested  with  the  toga  virilis  or  dress  of  manhood. 
The  lAberalia  were  much  more  innocent  in  their  char- 
acter than  the  Bacchanalia  (q.  v.),  and  continued  to  be 
celebrated  in  Rome  after  that  festival  was  suppressed. 

Libfira  nos  (deliver  us)  is  the  amplification  of  the 
petition,  “ Deliver  us  from  evil,”  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
found  in  almost  all  liturgies.  For  instance,  that  of  the 
(■allican  (which  is  variable)  is  on  Christmas  da}- — “Li- 
bera nos,  omnipotens  Deus,  ab  omni  malo  et  custodi  nos 
in  omni  opere  bono,  perfecta  veritas  ct  vera  libertas 
Ileus,  qui  regnas  in  srccula  sseculorum.”  Many  liturgies 
contain  supplications  for  the  intercession  of  saints  in 
the  Libera  nos. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Liberi,  Pietro,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Padua  in  1605,  and  studied  under  Alessandro  Varo- 
tari,  also  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  as  Michael  An- 
gelo. Raphael,  Correggio,  and  Titian.  Among  his  best 
productions  are  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  at  Venice; 
Noah  just  Landed  from  the  A rk,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Vicenza ; and  The  Deluge , in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  at  Bergamo.  Others  of  his  grand  pictures 
are  the  Destruction  of  Pharaoh's  Host,  in  the  cathedral 
at  Vicenza ; Moses  Striking  the  Rock,  at  Bergamo ; and 
the  Sufferings  of  Job.  He  died  in  1687.  Sec  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v.;  llocfer,  .Your.  Biot/. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Libnah.  Some  would  locate  this  place  at  Beit- 
Jibrin,  and  others  at  Ibna,  on  the  coast  road,  but  Tris- 
tram (Bible  Places,  p.  44)  and  Trelawncy  Saunders  (Map 
of  the  O.  T.)  accept  the  identification  with  Arak  el- 
Menshigeh,  which  the  Ordnance  Map  lays  down  at  six 
and  a half  miles  west  of  Ikit-Jibrin,  and  the  accom- 
panying Memoirs  describe  thus  (iii,  259) : “A  mud  vil- 
lage on  a Hat  plain,  surrounded  with  arable  land,  and 
supplied  by  three  wells.  It  is  of  moderate  size,  with 
two  sacred  places.  The  curious  mound  north  of  it  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  consisting  of  natural  rock,  but  scarped, 
and  appearing  to  have  been  artificially  made  steeper. 
On  the  top  is  n sacred  mukam,  with  a few  hedges  of 
prickly  pear.  This  site  is  evidently  ancient  and  im- 
portant. The  hills  near  it  are  of  very  while  chalk,  and 
the  name  Libnah  signifies  ‘ milk  white.’” 

Libra  (a  balance),  the  seventh  sign  of  the  zodiac. 
It  was  supposed  that  those  who  were  bom  under  this 
constellation  loved  equity.  There  were  other  kindred 
superstitions  connected  with  this  sign  by  the  ancients. 

Libs,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  south-west  wiud- 
Ile  was  represented  in  Athens,  on  the  tower  of  winds, 
as  a young  man,  clothed  in  a light  mantle.  In  his  hands 
he  carries  a ship’s  ornament.  Sec  Not  is. 

Lichtenstein,  Anton  August  Heinrich,  a 

Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  25, 
1753,  at  Helmstiidt,  where  he  also  pursued  his  studies. 
In  1773  he  commenced  his  academical  career  iu  his  na- 
tive place,  was  in  1777  rector  at  the  Johanncum  at 
Hamburg,  and  in  1782  profosjiir  of  Oriental  languages 
there.  In  1798  he  was  called  to  his  native  place  as 
professor  of  theology,  general  superintendent,  and  first 
preacher  at  Su  Stephen’s.  He  died  Feb.  17, 181G,  leav- 
ing, Doctrinurum  Theologicarum  Fra  mat  ad  1 Cor,  Hi, 


10-17  (Helmstiidt,  1771) : — Nttm  Liber  Jobi  cum  Odgssea 
Homeri  Comparan  Possitf  (1773): — Descriptio  Duo- 
rum  Codicum  Hebraicorum  adhuc  Parum  Cognitorum 
(1776):  — Recensio  Codicis  Hebr.  MS.  Helmstadiensis 
Quinti  (1777),  etc.  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Thtologen 
Deutschland.*,  *.  v. ; FQrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  245;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  96 ; ii,  167.  (B.  P.) 

Lichtenstein,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Jacob,  a 
Lutheran  minister  of  Germany,  was  bom  of  Jewish 
parentage  at  Munich,  Oct,  8, 1826.  In  1842,  his  mother 
joining  the  Church,  he  was  baptized,  together  with  his 
brother  Moritz,  at  Wurzburg.  In  1843  he  commenced 
his  theological  studies  at  Erlangen,  and  pursued  the 
same  at  Halle.  In  1848  he  was  ordained,  and  appointed 
assistant  pastor  at  Munich.  In  1855  the  University 
of  Erlangen  bestowed  on  him  the  diploma  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  for  a work  entitled,  Irbensgesch ichte  dee 
Berm  Jesu  Christi  in  chronologischer  Ucbersicht  (Er- 
langen, 1855).  In  1863  he  was  called  to  Culmbach, 
and  died  March  24,  1875.  (B.  P.) 

Lichtenstein,  George  Philip,  a Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maio, 
March  26,  1606,  of  Jewish  parents.  Towards  the  end 
of  that  same  year  he  was  baptized,  together  with  his 
father,  who  made  an  open  profession  of  Christ.  licli- 
tenstein  made  his  philosophical  studies  at  Giessen  and 
Marburg,  and  his  theological  at  Strasburg.  He  was 
offered  by  the  Swedish  field-marshal,  count  Horn,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  Germany,  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
court  of  Sweden,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  at  home, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1634.  He  minis- 
tered for  several  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  Frank- 
fort, till  he  was  called,  in  1657,  to  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Catharine’s  Church.  He  died  Feb.  7, 1682,  his  funeral 
sermon  being  preached  by  his  friend,  the  famous  Dr. 
Spener.  (B.  P.) 

Lichtenstein,  Johannes  Leopold,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage,  at  Uech- 
ingen,  April  10,  1813.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  Habsheim,  in  Upper  Alsace.  When 
twenty-one  years  old  his  way  led  him  to  Basle,  where 
a Hebrew  Christian  prepared  himself  for  missionary- 
work.  To  bring  this  lost  sheep  back  to  the  fold  of  the 
synagogue  was  Lichtenstein's  intcutiou,  but  the  would- 
be  victor  was  soon  conquered,  and  the  former  teacher 
became  now  a disciple  of  Christ.  On  Sept.  28, 1834.  he 
was  baptized  at  Strasburg,  adding  the  name  Johanues 
to  his  Jewish  nsme  Leopold.  Soon  after  his  baptism 
he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  attended  the  Ecolc  de 
TheoL  Oratoire,  and  where  Merle  d’Aubigne  was  one  of 
his  teachers.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Strasburg,  and 
attended  the  upper  classes  of  the  Protestant  gymnasium. 
Having  passed  his  examination  iu  1839,  he'tben  went 
to  Erlangen,  where  Hoffman,  Harless,  Thiersch,  and 
others  were  bis  professors.  In  1841  he  wept  to  Berlin 
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to  complete  his  theological  studies  under  Hcngstenberg, 
Stahl,  Neander,  Twesten,  and  others.  In  1842  he  was 
ordained  for  the  ministry  at  Erlangen,  and  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Jewish  Missionary  Society  at  Strasburg. 
In  1845  he  received  a call  from  New  York,  to  act  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Jewish  mission  there,  which  he 
accepted.  In  1847  he  left  his  position,  and  in  1848  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  German  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.  From  1851  to  1854  he  labored  at 
New  Albany,  Ind.;  accepted  a call  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
till  1862,  when  the  First  German  Reformed  Church  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  called  him  as  its  pastor.  In  1866  he 
exchanged  his  position  for  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
German  Presbyterian  Church  there,  and  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  Nov.  3,  1882.  (B.  P.) 

Lichtenstein,  Moritz,  a Lutheran  minister  of 
Germany,  brother  of  Jacob,  was  bom  Jan.  8, 1824.  Like 
his  brother,  he  studied  theology  first  at  Erlangen,  and 
subsequently  at  Halle.  In  1855  lie  entered  actively  upon 
the  ministerial  career,  by  being  mode  curate  to  an  aged 
minister  at  Btlrglcn.  in  Franconia.  In  1857  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  of  Tann.  The  place  proving  inju- 
rious, Lichtenstein  was  transferred  to  Rittersbach,  Cen- 
tral Franconia,  in  1860,  and  died  Sept.  3, 1876.  (B.  P.) 

Licnon.  See  Liknon. 

Lida,  David  dk,  a Jewish  writer  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, is  the  author  of,  *1V1  bnai3,  or  a cabalistic  com- 
mentary on  Ruth  (Amsterdam,  1610) : — W ■'*’?,  hom- 
ilies on  the  Pentateuch  (ibid.  1719) sbpia  “'5,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  618  precepts  (1690).  His  writings 
were  edited  and  published  under  the  title  of  *P  1EO 
12  53,  bv  his  son  (Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  1727).  See 
FUrst,  JitbL  Jud.  ii,  247.  (B.  P.) 

Liebermann,  Franz  Leopold  Bruno,  a Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  born  at  Molshcim,  near  Stras- 
burg, in  1759.  At  the  time  of  the  French  revolution, 
to  avoid  being  imprisoned,  he  fied  to  Germany,  but  re- 
turned to  his  parochial  work  at  KrnolMheim  in  1795. 
In  1801  he  was  called  to  Strasburg  as  cathedral-preacher 
and  episcopnl  secretary,  but  returned  again  to  Ernols- 
heim  in  1803.  In  1804  Liebermann  was  imprisoned  un- 
der the  pretext  of  having  relations  with  the  Bourbon 
family.  He  was  released,  however,  in  1805,  and  his 
friend,  the  bishop  of  Mayence,  appointed  him  superior 
of  the  clerical  seminary  and  canon  at  the  cathedral  of 
Mayence.  Liebermann,  who  died  iu  1844,  is  the  author 
of  Jnstitutiones  Theologies  Dogmatic* a (1819,  5 vols.),  a 
work  still  used  in  the  seminaries  of  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  America.  It  has  also  been  translated 
into  French  in  1856.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  dtt 
Sciences  Religieuses , s.  v. ; Winer,  llundbuch  der  tfieoL 
Lit.  i,  807.  (B.  P.) 

Liebetrut,  Frikdricii.  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  Oct.  17,  1881,  at  Charlottenburg, 
near  Berlin,  doctor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  Die  Eke 
nach  ihrer  Idee  tin d nitch  Utter  geschichllichen  Entu-icke- 
lung  (Berlin,  1834):  — Der  Tug  dtt  Jlerm  und  seine 
Feier  (1837) : — Christ  liche  A ndachtsst  unden  fur  Frauen 
und  Jungfntuen  ecangtlitchtr  Konfettion  (1847) : — Vrber 
die  Verehrung  drr  IleUigen,  Reliquien  und  Bilder  (1845) : 
— Katechismut  drr  christlichen  I.ehre  (1853):  — Rtise 
nuch  dem  M orgenUtnde  (1858) : — Dr.  Heck  und  seine  Sh  i- 
lling zur  Kirche  (1857): — Ueber  die  Heuchtlri  und  un- 
der die  tribe  (1859).  See  Zuchold,  DM.  TheoL  ii,  793  sq. 

(RP.) 

Liebner,  Karl  Theodor  Ai.iu-.kt,  a prominent 
Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Schkolen, 
near  Naumburg,  March  3, 1806.  He  studied  at  Leipsic, 
Berlin,  and  Wiltemberg,  was  in  1832  pastor  at  Krcisfeld, 
in  Saxony,  in  1835  professor  at  Gottingen,  in  1851  at 
Leipsic,  and  in  1855  general  superintendent  and  court- 
preacher  at  Dresden.  He  died  June  24, 1871,  at  Meran, 
Switzerland.  Liebner  is  the  author  of,  Hugo  von  St. 


Victor  und  die  theologischen  Richtungen  seiner  Zeit  (Leip- 
sic, 1832)  :—Die  christliche  Dogmatik  aus  dem  christolo- 
gischen  Princip  dargestellt  (Gottingen,  1849)  -.—Jntroduc- 
tio  in  Itogmaticam  Christiunam  (Leipsic,  1854).  Besides, 
he  published  Fredigten  in  der  Unicersitats- Kirche  ge- 
halten  (Gottingen,  1841;  2d  cd.  1856) : — Fredigt-Bei- 
trdge  zur  FOrderung  der  Krketmtniss  Christi  in  der 
Gemeinde  (1861),  and  contributed  largely  to  the  Jahr- 
bucherfur  deulsche  Theologie.  See  Zuchold,  Hibl.  Thtol. 
ii,  794 ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
s.  v. ; Plitt-IIerzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Liemaeker,  Nicolas  (called  the  Rose),  on  eminent 
Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  Ghent  in  1575,  and  first 
studied  under  Mark  Gerards,  and,  after  the  death  of 
that  master,  with  Ottovenius.  The  name  of  Rose  was 
given  him  when  a boy  on  account  of  his  ruddy  cheeks. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  Flem- 
ish school,  and  his  works  are  in  almost  every  town  in 
the  Low  Countries.  He  painted  sacred  and  historical 
subjects.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Ghent,  arc 
two  of  his  best  works,  The  Good  Samaritan,  and  The 
Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels , which  last  is  considered  his 
masterpiece.  Also  in  the  Church  of  St.  James  are  sev- 
eral of  his  works,  one  of  which  is  a grand  composition, 
representing  The  Last  Judgment.  He  died  at  Ghent  iu 
1647.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gini rale,  s.  v. ; Spooner, 
lliog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  i ts,  s.  v. 

Lievens  (Livens,  or  Lywyns),  Jan,  a Dutch 
painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Leyden,  Oct.  24, 
1607,  and  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  George  van 
Schoolcn,  but  when  ten  years  of  age  was  placed  under 
Peter  I^straan.  He  painted  a number  of  fine  works 
while  quite  young,  which  procured  him  a favorable  re- 
ception at  the  court  of  England,  where  he  resided  three 
years.  At  Brussels,  in  the  Church  cf  the  Jesuits,  is  his 
Visitation  of  the,  Virgin,  ami  in  the  Church  of  St.  James, 
at  Antwerp,  a fine  picture  of  The  Holy  Family.  In 
1641  he  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  executed  his  cel- 
ebrated pictures  of  David  and  Hathsheba  and  The  Sac- 
rifice oj  Abraham.  He  died  probably  in  1663.  The 
following  is  a list  of  some  of  his  best  prints : The  Holy 
Family ; The  Virgin  Presenting  a Fear  to  the  Infant 
Jesus ; St.  John  the  Evangelist ; St.  Jerome  in  a Cell, 
holding  a Ctucifix;  The  Raising  of  Lazarus.  See 
Hoefer,  .Your.  Itiog.  Genii  ale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A i ts,  s.  v. 

Lif  and  Lifthrasser,  in  Norse  mythology,  are  two 
; human  beings  who  hide  themselves  with  liagnarokr 
(destruction  of  the  world),  and  feed  on  dew.  From 
them  all  men  are  born  who  will  inhabit  the  rejuvenated 
earth  after  the  fire  of  Sutur. 

Lifuan  Version  ok  tiip.  Scriptures.  Lifu  is  a 
language  spoken  on  the  Loyalty  Islands.  In  1869  tho 
book  of  Psalms,  in  the  Lifu  language,  was  printed  in 
the  island  of  Marc.  In  1872  the  New  Test,  was  printed 
in  England,  under  the  care  of  the  translator,  the  Rev. 
M.  Macfarlane,  one  of  the  missionaries  at  Lifu.  In  1877 
the  Pentateuch  was  issued  from  the  press,  under  the 
’•  editorship  of  the  Rev.  8.  M.  Creagh,  of  the  Ixmdon  Mis- 
sionary. Society.  From  the  report  of  the  British  and 
: Foreign  Bible  Society  of  1885,  we  learn  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  made  Aug.  29,  1884.  The  translator,  Rev.  S.  M. 
Creagh  “ is  now  copying  the  corrections  made  in  the 
parts  already  printed,  viz.  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  New 
Test.,  nnd  the  number  of  changes  in  these  amount  to 
52,310.  Tho  whole  is  being  prepared  for  publication.” 
The  same  translator  is  also  preparing  marginal  refer- 
ences. (B.  P.) 

Lifur,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a dwarf  formed  of  and 
living  in  the  earth.  He  was  slain  by  Thor  at  Baldur’s 
funeral,  and  thrown  into  the  burning  ship. 

Ligature  ( ligatura , ligamentum,  ciotc,  rrapiappa, 
etc.)  was  a kind  of  amulet  worn  by  the  ancient  heathen, 
cither  upon  their  own  persons  or  those  of  their  animals, 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  evil  Their  use  is  condemned 
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by  early  Christian  writers  (Chrysostom.  IlomU.  adr.  Jud. 
viii,  7 ; Conti.  ApotUiL  viii,  32,  etc.).  See  Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  V. 

Iiightenstein,  John,  D.D.,  a member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery,  was  bom  at  Ilechingen,  Hohenzol- 
lcm,  Germany,  in  1818.  The  occasion  of  his  conver- 
sion was  liis  zealous  efforts  to  bring  back  to  the  Jewish 
faith  a companion  who  had  become  a Christian.  At  ’ 
different  universities  he  enjoyed  the  teachings  of  such 
men  as  Merle  D'Aubigne,  Ilengstenberg,  Ncnnder.Stahl, 
and  Schelling.  He  was  ordained  in  1842,  and  was  for 
a time  a missionary  among  the  Jews  of  Alsace.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1845,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Society  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews, 
and  was  siqierintendcnt  of  their  mission-house.  He 
afterwards  became  pastor  of  a German  Presbyterian 
Church  i:i  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  of  a Ger- 
man Keformed  Church  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y„  where  he  re- 
mained eight  years,  lie  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1866. 
took  charge  of  the  First  German  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  continued  there  until  his  death,  Nov.  3, 1882.  He 
was  a ripe  scholar,  an  able  preacher,  and  a thoroughly 
evangelical  roan.  See  A’,  Y.  Observer,  Nov.  23,  1882. 
(\V.  P.  S.) 

Lights,  Feast  of,  a name  applied  by  Josephus  to 
the  Jewish  Feast  of  Dedication  (q.  v.). 

Lights  of  Walton,  a class  of  enthusiasts  who  ap- 
peared in  the  17th  century  at  Walton-on-Thamcs,  Sur- 
rey, England.  The  story  of  their  origin  is  related  as 
follows : In  the  lieginning  of  Lent,  1649,  Air.  Fawcet, 
then  minister  of  Walton,  having  preached  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  had  concluded  it  was  nearly  dark,  and 
six  soldiers  came  into  the  church,  one  with  a lighted 
candle  in  a lantern,  and  four  with  candles  uidighted. 
The  first  soldier  addressed  the  people,  declaring  that  he 
had  received  in  a vision  a message  from  God,  which 
they  must  listen  to  and  believe  on  pain  of  damnation. 
The  message  consisted  of  five  lights:  1.  The  Sabbath  is 
abolished ; “ and  here,"  said  he,  u l should  put  out  my 
first  light,  but  the  wind  is  so  high  that  I cannot  light 
it.”  2.  Tithes  are  abolished.  3.  Ministers  are  abol- 
ished. 4.  Magistrates  are  abolished,  repeating  the  same  j 
words  as  he  had  uttered  under  the  first  head.  Then 
taking  a Bible  from  his  pocket,  he  declared  that  it  is 
nlso  abolished,  as  containing  only  beggarly  elements, 
which  are  unnecessary  now  that  Christ  is  come  in  his  1 
glory,  with  a full  measure  of  his  Spirit.  Then  taking 
the  lighted  candle  from  his  lantern,  he  set  fire  to  the 
pages  of  the  Bible,  nfter  which,  extinguishing  the  can- 
dle, he  added, ‘‘and  here  my  fifth  light  is  extinguished.”  I 

Ligitsch,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the  god  of 
atonement  anti  rest.  The  wives  pray  to  him  after  bav-  . 
ing  been  angry  w ith  their  husbands. 

Liknon  (Aicvov),  a long  basket,  in  which  the  im- 
age of  Dionysus  was  carried  in  the  Diongsia.  The 
Liknon  was  the  w innowing  fan  into  which  the  com  was 
received  after  threshing,  and  was,  very  naturally,  used 
in  the  rites  of  both  Bacchus  and  Ceres.  It  was  also 
employed  to  carry  the  instruments  of  sacrifice,  and  first- 
fruits  or  other  offerings.  See  Bacon's. 

Lilienthal,  Afax,  a Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  at  Mu- 
nich in  1815.  He  studied  at  his  native  place,  and  grad- 
uated in  1837  as  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1839  he  re- 
ceived a call  as  director  of  the  Hebrew  school  at  Riga, 
Russia.  In  1845  he  resigned  his  position  and  went  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  was  elected  rabbi  of  three 
congregations,  an  office  which  he,  however,  resigned  to 
open  a Jewish  boarding-school.  In  1855  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  congregation  at  Cincinnati,  and  died  April  1, 
1882.  Besides  sermons  and  addresses,  he  published, 
Ueber  dsn  Vrtprung  der  jiidisch-alexandrinischen  ReJi- 
gionsph Uusoph it  (Alunich,  1839)  '.—Bibliographitche  Ao- 
tizen  iiber  dir  h'braitrhcn  Manuscripts  dtr  kbnigl.  Hibiio - : 
thtk  zu  M unchtn  (printed  in  the  Beilage  dtr  nlfgenteisten  ! 
Ztilnng  d*t  J u dent  hums,  1848).  See  FUrst,  Dili.  Jud.  ii, ! 
249  sq.  (B.  P.) 


Lilith,  the  name  of  the  first  wife  of  Adam,  according 
to  rabbinical  tradition.  She  was  made  of  the  earth  as 
was  Adam  himself,  and  would  not  submit  to  be  ruled 
over  by  her  husband.  Seeing  no  possibility  of  an 
agreement  between  herself  and  him,  she  fied  away 
to  the  sea,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  a race  of 
daemons,  and,  as  a punishment  for  refusing  to  return 
to  Adam,  one  hundred  of  her  children  were  to  die  ev- 
ery day.  Lilith  became  noted  in  Jewish  legend  os  a 
destroyer  of  infants,  and  for  this  reasou  they  adopted 
the  custom  of  writing  the  names  of  three  protecting  an- 
gels on  slips  of  paper  or  parchment,  and  binding  them 
upon  the  infant,  to  prevent  the  evil  influence  of  Lilith. 
Among  modern  Jews,  when  a woman  approaches  the 
period  of  her  confinement,  the  husband  inscribes  on  each 
of  the  walls  or  partitions  around  the  bed,  along  with 
the  names  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  words  “ Begone,  Lilith.” 
On  the  inside  of  the  doors  also  he  writes  the  names  of 
three  angels,  which  it  is  believed  will  defeud  the  child 
from  the  injuries  which  it  might  otherwise  receive  from 
Lilith. 

Lillie,  Adam,  D.D.,  a Scotch  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1803.  He  embraced  re- 
ligion very  early  in  life,  studied  at  the  university,  and 
l>ecoming  animated  by  a strong  missionary  desire,  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
studied  three  years  at  Gosport,  and  in  1826  sailed  to 
India.  His  health  failing  caused  his  return  to  Glasgow 
in  the  following  year.  He  then  settled  as  teacher,  soon 
after  became  itinerant  minister,  in  1833  was  chosen  co- 
pastor at  Musselburgh,  and  in  1834  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  the  pastorale  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  where  be 
continued  during  life.  In  1840  Dr.  Lillie  added  to  his 
pastorate  the  tutorship  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
the  training  of  a local  ministry.  He  died  Oct.  19, 1869. 
Dr.  Lillie  was  an  eminent  Christian  and  scholar,  and  a 
prodigious  worker.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-Book,  1870, 
p.  305. 

Limits,  an  article  of  dress  worn  around  the  loins  by 
the  ancient  Roman  papa,  or  officiating  priest,  at  the 
sacrifices. 

Lincoln,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1757.  He  encouraged  his 
people  to  a continuance  of  peaceful  and  Christian  dispo- 
sitions, and  forcibly  appealed  to  those  of  another  com- 
munion as  to  Catholic  loyalty  and  love.  He  died  in 
1762.  Sec  IV Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  469. 

Lincoln,  Thomas  Oliver,  D.D.,  a Baptist  min- 
uter, was  born  in  Boston,  Alass..  Alay  4,  1809.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1829,  and  from  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  1834;  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Kenncbunkport,  Ale.,  Dec.  10, 
1831,  and  afterwards  served  the  Free  Street  Church  in 
Portland;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Alount  Holly,  N.J.;  Alan- 
chcster,  N.  II. ; Utica  and  Elmira,  N.  Y. ; Williamsport, 
Pa  ; and  Roadstown,  N.  J.  He  died  at  Bridgeton,  Jan. 
20, 1877.  (J.  C.  8.) 

Linde,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  24, 1760,  at  Thom,  and  died 
Feb.  16,  1810,  at  Dantzic,  superintendent  and  member 
of  consistory.  He  is  the  author  of,  Srntentitt  Jesu  Si- 
racidee  (Dantzic,  1795): — Des  Sohnes  Sirach  Sittenbhre 
(Leipsic,  1782,  1795) : — Reinhard  und  .1  mmon,  oder  Pre- 
diglen - Parallels ; alt  Beitrag  zur  HomiUtik  (Koiiigs- 
berg,  1800).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit . i,  23S ; 
ii,  48, 64 ; FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  250.  (B.  P.) 

Lindemann,  Joachim,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  April  7,  1662,  at  Rostock.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1684  magister 
in  his  native  city,  in  1688  archdeacon,  in  1692  professor, 
and  died  Dec.  14, 1698,  a doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote, 
De  Obligations  Conscientice : — De  Pntjudiciis  Philosophi- 
cis: — De  Sandonim  cum  Christo  Rediricorum  Resvr- 
redinne,  ex  Matt,  xxrt'i,  52,  53: — De  Proto-  C anonicis 
et  Deutero-Canonicis  S.  Scriptures  l.ibris : — De  I is  quee 
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Theologia  Natwalis  Ignorat.  See  J ocher,  A llgemeines 
G eleh rten- Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lindesay.  David,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  preferred 
to  the  see  of  Roes  in  1600,  and  still  continued  his  min- 
istry at  Leith  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about 
1613.  In  1G04  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
uniting  the  two  kingdoms.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  201. 

Lindeaay,  Patrick,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first 
minister  at  St.  Vigian’s,  in  Angus.  In  October,  1613, 


Dr.  Wilson,  of  Chillicothe ; although  he  remained  about 
a year  longer  in  the  college  as  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics.  Subsequently  he  spent  one 
year  at  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati;  then  a year  or  two 
at  the  Flats  of  Grace  creek ; after  which  he  accepted 
a call  from  the  Upper  Ten  Mile  congregation,  within 
whose  bounds  was  his  birthplace.  While  here,  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  he  received  a mandate  from  his  pres- 
bytery forbidding  ministerial  intercourse  with  the 

Refusing  obedience  to  the 


Cumberland  Presbyterians. 

, , , i • . * t.  . . __  mandate,  charges  were  brought  against  him,  which  he 

he  was  preferred  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Ross,  and  con-  , ’ . ° „ , . ° . . . . , 

. j rv  .c  r.w  * „ s,  „ u ...  showed  to  be  groundless,  and  then  he  demanded  from 

secrated  Dec.  15  of  the  same  vear.  from  this  he  was  , • • ....  • 

, , . , * . ...  ,..Q»  lus  nresbvtcry  a letter  of  dismission.  I his  was  grant- 


translated  to  the  see  of  Glasgow,  April  16, 1633.  He 
died  at  Newcastle  in  1641.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  202, 264. 

Linde t,  Robert  Thomas,  a French  prelate  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  Hemay  (Eure)  in  1743.  lie 
was  pastor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Croix  in  that  town,  when 
he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  the  bailiwick 
of  Evrcnx  to  the  States-General  of  1789.  In  1791  lie 
was  elected  constitutional  bishop  of  Eure.  In  No- 
vember, 1792,  he  married  publicly.  In  1793  he  re- 
signed his  episcopate,  and  all  his  offices  in  1798,  and 


his  presbytery  a letter  of  dismission.  This  was  grant- 
ed, and  in  this  way  his  connection  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  was  severed.  He  liecame  a Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  but  continued  his  pastoral  relation  with 
the  Upper  Ten  Mile  congregation  for  two  or  three  years. 
Subsequently  he  took  charge  of  a Cumberland  Presby- 
terian congregation  at  Beverly  (then  Waterford),  O. 
In  1837  he  removed  to  Alabama,  still  preaching  and 
teaching  as  opportunity  offered.  From  1848  Dr.  Lind- 
Icy  spent  his  winters  in  the  South,  and  his  summers  in 
the  North.  He  died  at  Connellsvillc,  Pa.,  Jan.  29, 
1857.  In  1846  he  published  a small  volume,  entitled 


lived  thereafter  in  obscurity,  until  finally,  by  the  law  j,t  philotophg.  See  Beard,  Biographical  Sketches 
of  amnesty  of  1816,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  I ranee.  series,  n.  45. 

After  staying  some  time  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  he 


was  permitted  to  come  home  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  died  in  August,  1823.  He  wrote,  Lettre  Cir- 
culaire  an  Clergi  de  son  Diocese : — Lettres  anx  Religi- 
euses  des  Monast'eres  de  son  Diocese.  See  Hocfcr,  None. 
Biog.  Generals,  s.  v. 

Lindley,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  mission- 
ary, was  bom  in  America  in  1800.  After  receiving  his 
theological  education,  he  was  ordained,  and  went  with 
five  others  to  South  Africa  in  1834.  In  1836  lie  estab- 
lished a mission  on  the  Allovo  river,  Port  Nntal,  and 


2d  series,  p.  45. 

Lindner,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1779  at  Wcida.  He 
commenced  his  academical  career  at  Leipsic  in  1806, 
was  in  1825  professor  of  catechetics,  retired  in  1860,  and 
died  Nov.  1, 1865.  He  published,  Die  wichligsten  That- 
sachen  und  Urtheile  fur  und  gegen  Missions-  und  Bibel- 
gtsellschafen  (Leipsic,  1825): — Die  Lehre  rom  Abend- 
nut  hie  (1831).  See  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol.  ii,  800 ; Winer, 
Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  454,  587.  (B.  P.) 

Lindner,  Wilhelm  Bruno,  a Lutheran  theolo- 


, e . . . . . gian  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Leiiisic  in  1876,  doctor 

commenced  h.s  lifelong  work  of  laboring  to  convert  profewor  oHbeology.is  the  author  of,  DeJociniano 

e t VigUantio  (Leipsic.  1839) : — Lehrbuch  der  christlichm 
K ircherigeschichte  (1848-54,  3 vols.)  : — Bibliotheca  Pa - 
trum  Ecclesiasticorum  Selectissima  (1857):  — Stimions, 


the  Zulus  to  Christ.  On  account  of  the  numerous  wars 
in  that  country,  his  mission  was  broken  up,  and  for 
a considerable  length  of  time  he  was  prevented  from 

earn  ing  out  his  great  design.  He  lived,  however,  . Universitv  Church  (1844):-CWo- 

to  see  a great  moral  and  civil  revolution  among  the  (I855).  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii, 

inhabitants  of  that  country, and  his  zeal  and  persever-  •,«  „.v  ' • 

ancc  in  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  ***  , . . ..  , ..... 

crowned  with  success.  After  toiling  for  thirty-seven  Lindo,  Elia  II.,  a Jewish  writer,  who  died  in  Lon- 
vears,  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  his  wife’s  illness,  don,  July  11,  I860,  is  the  author  of  History  oj  the  Jews 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  He  travelled  exten-  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (London,  1849) 


From  the  He- 


sivcly  throughout  the  country  advocating  the  cause  of 
missions,  until  1877,  when  he  was  stricken  with  paraly- 
sis, from  which  ho  never  recovered.  Dr.  Lindley  died 
in  New  York  in  August,  1880.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Lindley,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a Cumberland  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  June  18,  1774,  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Francis  Lind- 
ley, one  of  the  passengers  in  the  Mayflower.  Jacob's 
father  erected  a block-house  between  the  Monongahela 
river  and  Wheeling,  as  a defence  against  prowling  Ind- 
ians, in  the  winter  of  1774  and  1775;  and  it  was  long 
known  as  Fort  Lindley.  Young  Jacob  became  a com- 
municant about  1786.  For  a time  he  was  a student  at 
an  academy  near  his  home,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 


brew  he  translated  a work  of  Menasseh  ben-Israel:  The 
Conciliator , a Reconcilement  of  the  Apparent  Contradic- 
tions in  Holy  Scripture  (1842,2  vols.).  See  Fllrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  ii,  251.  (B.  P.) 

Lindsay  (properly  Alexander  William 
Crawford),  Lord  (known  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther as  Count  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres),  an  English 
writer,  was  born  Oct.  16,  1812.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
in  1833  as  master  of  arts.  He  then  travelled  exten- 
sively, and  published  in  1838  his  Letters  on  Egypt, 
Edom,  and  the.  Holy  Land,  in  two  volumes.  In  1844  he 
published  A fatter  to  a Eriend  on  the  Evidence  and 
Theory  of  Christianity,  and  in  1846  Progression  by  A n- 


entered  the  institution  afterwards  known  as  Jefferson  ! In  1801  he  issued  h.s  Scepticism;  in .1870 

College,  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  In  1798  he  entered  Prince-  w Relation  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 

ton  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1800.  Having  >»  18'“  Irucnptwns.  He  died  at  Florence, 

studied  theology  for  a time,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  Drcc;  13'  * lar«e  work  °n  comparative  history 

by  the  Washington  Prcsbvterv,  and  in  1803  removed  of  the  religions  of  nnt.qu.ty,  which  he  ...tended  to  pub- 
to  Beverly,  O.  The  first  board'of  trustees  of  Ohio  Uni-  !,sh  unfer  th«iU}f,of  1he  RdujWn  °/jW’  was  ,cft 
versity  selected  him  to  organize  and  conduct  that  in-  incomplete.  (11.  .) 

Bti  tut  ion,  for  which  purpose  he  went  to  Athens  in  1808.  Lindsay,  Alexander,  n Scotch  prelate,  was 
For  several  vears  he  had  charge  of  the  infant  college,  preacher  at  St.  Madocs,  and  bishop  of  Dunkcld,  w here 
and  was  the' prime  mover  in  securing  the  erection  of  he  continued  until  1638,  when  he  renounced  his  office, 
the  college  buildings,  and  in  founding  the  Presbvtcrian  abjured  episcopacy,  submitted  to  Presbyterian  parity, 
Church  in  Athens.  During  a part  of  his  twenty  years’  and  accepted  from  the  then  rulers  his  former  church  of 
labor  there  he  was  the  only  Presbvtcrian  minister  in  St.  Madocs.  He  acquired  the  barony  of  P2vclick,in  the 
that  section  of  Ohio.  About  1828  he  was  partially  re-  carse  of  Cowrie.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  98. 
lieved  by  the  appointment  to  the  presidency  of  Rev.  ! Lindsay,  David,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  minister 
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at  Dundee,  made  bishop  of  Brechin,  and  consecrated 
at  St.  Andrews,  Nov.  23,  1G19.  He  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Edinburgh,  Sept.  17, 1634.  He  was  deposed 
and  excommunicated  for  reading  the  liturgy  in  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  July  23,  1037.  He  went 
to  England,  and  died  soon  after.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  01. 

Lindsay,  Ingeram,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Aberdeen  in  1442,  and  also  in  1443,  1452,  and  1453, 
when  he  probably  died.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , 
p.  114. 

Lindsay,  James,  D.D.,  an  English  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  where 
he  began  to  preach.  He  came  to  London,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  at  Monkwell  Street  in  May,  1783.  In 
1787  he  was  appointed  afternoon  preacher  to  the  Pres- 
byterians at  Stokc-Newington,  where  he  fixed  his  resi- 
dence, and  opened  an  academy.  In  1803  he  removed 
to  Old  Ford,  and  received  his  diploma  from  Aberdeen 
University.  He  published  two  funeral  sermons,  nnd 
was  minister  at  Monkwell  Street  in  1811.  Sec  Wilson, 
Dissenting  Churches,  iii,  215. 

Lindsay,  John,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Glasgow  about  1325.  This  prelate  was  killed 
in  1335,  while  returning  from  Flanders  to  Scotland. 
Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  244. 

Lindsay,  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  minister 
at  Perth,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunkeld, 
May  7,  1677.  lie  died  in  1079.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  99. 

Linegar,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  sec  of  Dublin  in  1734,  ami  held  the  office  until 
1739,  without  being  molested  in  any  way.  The  act  of 
king  William,  “for  disarming  the  Papists,"  was  en- 
forced, nnd  this  caused  some  disturbance.  He  died  in 
1756.  See  I)’ Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  400. 

Lingam.  Sec  Linga. 

Lingayets.  See  Jangamas. 

Linn,  James,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Sherman's  Valley  (now  Perry  County),  Pa., 
Sept.  4,  1783.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in 
1805,  and  studied  theology  with  I)r.  Williams.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle, 
Sept.  27, 1809,  visited  the  congregations  of  Spruce  Creek 
and  Sinking  Valley,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  1810. 
He  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  churches  of  Bellc- 
fonte  and  Lick  Kun,  but  in  1839  was  released  from  the 
latter,  that  he  might  give  his  whole  time  to  the  former. 
In  1801  Kcv.  J.  H.  Barnard  was  appointed  co-pastor. 
Dr.  Linn  died  at  Bellefonte,  Feb.  23, 1868.  See  Presby- 
terian, March  14,  1868.  (W.  P.  8.) 

Linsley,  Juki.  H.,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  July  10, 1790.  Under  pri- 
vate tuition,  and  afterwards  at  the  Addison  County 
Grammar-school,  he  acquired  his  preliminary  training, 
and  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1811.  For 
a year  he  taught  school  in  Windsor,  and  in  1812  began 
the  study  of  law.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  tutor  in 
Middlebury  College,  holding  that  |u>aition  for  more  than 
two  years,  still  prosecuting  his  legal  studies.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1815,  went  into  a law- 
partnership,  And  continued  in  practice  until  1822.  Pre- 
viously, in  1812,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  for  a 
time  studied  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  After 
eight  months  of  missionary  labor  in  South  Carolina  he 
returned  to  New  England,  was  ordained,  in  1824,  pastor 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  remained  until  1832,  in  which  year  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston.  He  resigned 
to  assume  the  presidency  of  Marietta  College  in  1835, 
aud  held  that  position  fur  about  ten  years.  Then  for 
two  years  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  West.  In  December,  1847,  he  became  pastor  of  the 


Second  Congregational  Church  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
and  died  there  March  22, 1868.  He  published  a volume 
of  lectures  on  the  Relations  anti  Duties  of  the  Middle- 
Aged,  besides  orations,  addresses,  reviews,  and  sermons. 
See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1808,  p.  380. 

Lintner,  George  A.,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  at  Minden,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15, 
1796.  At  an  early  age  he  was  admitted  to  Union  Col- 
lege. After  graduation  he  studied  theology,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1818.  The  following 
year  he  accepted  a call  to  the  pastorate  of  Schoharie 
and  CobleskilL  He  was  one  of  the  recognised  leaders 
of  his  synod  in  opposition  to  what  he  called  the  “Quit- 
man  Dynasty  of  Rationalism.’’  After  a time  he  and 
others  became  dissatisfied  with  the  old  synod,  and  at  a 
convention,  in  1830,  at  Schoharie,  the  1 1 art  wick  Synod 
was  organised,  of  which  he  was  chosen  the  first  presi- 
dent, In  1837  certain  members  of  this  synod  withdrew, 
and  formed  the  Franckean  Synod,  on  the  widest  latitu- 
dinarian  basis.  The  movement  was  revolutionary,  aud 
led  to  controversy  and  contests  in  the  courts.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Schoharie  until  1849,  a pe- 
riod of  thirty  years.  From  1827  to  1831  he  wa*  editor 
of  the  Lutheran  Magazine.  In  1841  and  1843  he  was 
president  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  United  States. 
The  liturgy  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  General  Synod  of  1832,  was  pre- 
pared by  him.  During  his  ministry  he  organized  three 
new  churches  as  the  result  of  hi9  work— one  at  Brcaka- 
becn,oneat  Middlcburg,  aud  another  at  Central  Bridge. 
From  1837  until  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  president 
of  the  Schoharie  County  Bible  Society.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  lie  visited  the  Lutheran  churches  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  in  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society.  He  died  Dec.  21,  1871.  See  Five  Years 
in  the  Lutheran  Ministry,  1878,  p.  206. 

Lintrup,  Sbvkrin,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Den- 
mark, who  died  March  13,  1781,  at  Copenhagen,  was 
bishop  of  Wiburg,  in  Jutland,  in  1720,  and  in  1725  court- 
preacher  aud  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Specimen 
Calumnies  Papteo-Calciniante  in  A ugust.  Confess.  Inca- 
riatam: — De  ^gptopa^ig  Paulina  1 Cor.  xr,  32; — De 
Polymathia  Scriptorum  Sacrorum,  Speciatim  Pauli 
Apostoli: — Meletemata  Critica  iv  ad  Select ior a X.  T. 
I Ate  a,  etc.  See  Moller,  Cimbria  Litterata  ; Jochcr,  A ll- 
gemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lion-worship  was  particularly  prevalent  in  the 
city  of  Loontopolis,  Egypt.  The  lion  was  the  symbol 
of  strength,  and  therefore  typical  of  the  Egyptian  Her- 
cules. The  lion  was  also  sacred  to  the  Egyptian  Mi- 
nerva. In  southern  Ethiopia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modern  town  of  Shendy,  the  lion-headed  deity  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  worship.  He  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  great  temple  of  wady  OwAteb, 
and  on  the  sculptured  remains  at  wady  Benat,  at  the 
former  of  which  he  is  the  first  in  a procession  of  deities, 
consisting  of  Rd,  Nepli,  and  I’lah,  to  whom  a monarch 
is  making  offerings.  According  to  Plutarch,  “ the  lion 
was  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  who  ornamented  the 
doors  of  their  temples  with  the  gaping  mouth  of  that 
animal,  because  the  Nile  began  to  rise  when  the  sun 
was  in  the  constellation  Leo.”  Mithras,  which  is  a so- 
lar god,  was  represented  with  a lion’s  head.  In  his 
mysteries  the  second  degree  was  that  of  the  lion.  Adad, 
the  god  of  tho  Syrians,  was  seated  on  the  back  of  a lion, 
which  represents  his  solar  nature.  In  South  America 
the  first  discoverers  found  at  Tabasco  an  image  of  a 
lion,  to  which  the  natives  offered  human  sacrifices. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  Travels  in  A frica , mentions  a 
tribe  who  believe  that  the  souls  of  their  chiefs  enter 
into  lions,  and  therefore  they  never  attempt  to  kill 
them;  they  even  believe  that  a chief  may  metamor- 
phose himself  into  a lion,  kill  any  one  he  chooses,  and 
then  return  to  the  human  form ; therefore  when  they 
see  one  they  commence  clapping  their  hands,  which  is 
their  usual  mode  of  salutation.  Sec  Lion. 
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Llpovniczky,  Stephan  vox,  a Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  who  died  Aug.  12, 1885,  bishop  of  Gross-War- 
dein,  Hungary,  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  events 
of  1849.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution he  was  condemned  to  death.  Being  pardoned 
by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  Lipovniczky  resumed  cler- 
ical duties,  and  finally  became  the  incumbent  of  one  of 
the  most  important  episcopal  secs  of  Hungary'.  (B.  P.) 

Lippincott,  Caleb  Atmore,  a veteran  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Pemberton  township, 
N.  J.,  July  26, 1803.  His  parents  were  of  Quaker  de- 
scent, and  he  was  brought  up  a moral  youth,  but  was 
full  of  animal  spirits,  and  fond  of  all  the  follies  of  the 
age.  He  was  converted  among  the  Methodists  in  1825, 
commenced  circuit  work  in  1829,  and  in  1830  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  wherein  he  served  Tuck- 
erton  Circuit,  Warren  Circuit,  Newton,  Frankfort!,  Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia,  nnd  Asburv  ( West  Philadel- 
phia). He  then,  in  1842,  was  transferred  to  the  New 
Jersey  Conference,  and  was  sent  in  turn  to  Birmingham 
Mission,  Columbus  Circuit,  Northampton,  Flemiugton, 
Bordcntown,  Morristown,  Flanders,  Rahway  District, 
Stanhope,  Hackcttstown,  Cross  Street,  Paterson,  anil 
Union  Street, Newark;  then  served  as  tract  ngent;  was 
then  sent  to  Hurdtown,  IIojm?,  Berkshire,  Hurdtown  and 
Longwood,  and  Chester  and  Dcnville.  at  which  latter 
place  he  died,  June  17, 1871.  Mr.  Lippincott  was  a man 
of  remarkable  powers  of  mind.  He  was  n natural  ora- 
tor, possessed  marvellous  powers  of  description,  over- 
flowed with  wit  and  good  humor,  and  was  pre-eminent- 
ly a revivalist.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1872,  p.  34. 

Lis  (orLys),  Jan  van  her,  an  eminent  Dutch  art- 
ist, was  bom  at  Oldenburg,  Germany,  in  1570,  but  stud-  1 
icd  at  Haarlem,  under  Henry  Goltz,and  afterwards  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  Paid  Veronese 
and  Domenico  I’ieti.  His  subjects  are  principally  taken 
from  sacred  history.  The  chief  of  them  arc  a picture  i 
of  Adam  and  Eve  Mourning  orer  the  Body  of  Abel,  and  1 
in  San  Nicolo,  at  Venice,  is  n celebrated  painting  by 
him,  representing  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1629.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  llioy.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Lisco,  Friedrich  Gustav,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  12, 1791,  at  Brandenburg, 
lie  entered  upon  his  ministerial  duties  at  Berlin  in  1814, 
and  died  there,  July  5, 1866,  doctor  of  theology.  Lisco  1 
was  a prolitic  writer,  and  published,  Predigten  liber  die 
Gleichnisse  Jesu  (Berlin,  1828): — Die  Offenbarungen 
Goltes  in  Geschichte  und  l.ehre  (2d  ed.  Hamburg,  1835): 
— Die.  Parabtln  Jesu  exegetisch  - homiletisch  bearbeilet 
(5th  ed.  Berlin,  1861): — Die  Jiibel  mil  Erkldrungen, etc. 
(1852,2  vols.): — Das  christliche  Kirchenjahr  (4th  ed. 
coil.  2 vols.) : — Biblische  Hetrachtuugen  iiber  Johannes 
den  Taufer  (1836) : — Die  Wander  Jesu,  exegetisch-homi- 
letisch  bearbeilet  (2d  ed.  1844) : — Das  christlich-aposto- 
lische  Glaubensbekenntniss  (4lh  ed.  1851) : — Die  Scheide- 
lehren  der  protestantischen  und  romischen  Kirche  (1845): ; 
— Dies  Ira,  Hymnus  auf  das  Weltgericht  (1840) : — Sta- 
bat  Mater,  Hymnus  auf  die  Schmerzen  der  Maria  (1843), 
etc.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii, 802-804 ; Winer,  Hand- 
bueh  der  Theol . Lit.  ii,  87, 1 19, 123, 201,306, 310, 357, 359. 
(B.P.) 

Litaolan6.  There  is  a curious  tradition  among 
the  Bechuanas  in  South  Africa,  to  the  effect  that  a mon- 
ster of  immense  size,  at  a remote  period  of  time,  swal- 
lowed up  all  mankind  except  a single  woman,  who  con- 
ceived miraculously  and  brought  forth  a son,  to  whom 
she  gave  the  name  of  Litaolane.  This  son  of  the  wom- 
an attacked  the  monster  and  was  swallowed  up  alive, ! 
but  being  armed  with  a knife  he  cut  open  an  outlet  for ! 
himself  from  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  thus  he  ob- 
tained deliverance,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
him.  Thus  saved,  men  sought,  without  success,  to  de- 
stroy their  rescuer. 

Litd  (Xi rg),  in  the  Greek  Church,  a procession  ac- 
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companied  with  prayer,  made  on  various  occasions  of 
public  calamity  and  intercession.  Forms  of  service  on 
such  occasions  are  given  in  the  Greek  euchology.  See 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  .4  ntiq.  s.  v. 

LitSrse  Clerlcae  ( clerical  letters),  a name  given  bv 
Cyprian  to  letters  written  by  a bishop  in  ancient  times 
to  a foreign  Church,  nnd  which  were  sent  by  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  clergy,  usually  a sub-deacon. 

Lithomancy  (from  \i9oc,  a stone,  and  /tavrtia, 
divination ),  divination  performed  by  means  of  stones. 
The  stone  used  for  this  purpose  was  washed  in  spring 
water  by  candle-light,  and  the  person  engaged  in  di- 
vining, having  purified  himself,  covered  his  face,  re- 
peated a form  of  prayer,  nnd  placed  certain  characters 
in  a certain  order.  Then  the  stone  was  said  to  move 
of  itself,  and  in  n soft,  gentle  murmur  to  give  the  an- 
swer. See  Divination. 

Lithuanian  Version  or  the  Scriptures.  See 
Slavonic  Versions. 

Litta,  Lorenzo,  a learned  Italian  prelate,  was  born 
at  Milan,  Feb.  23, 1756.  After  studying  at  the  Clem- 
entine College,  in  Rome,  he  was  appointed  apostolical 
prothonotary  in  1782,  in  1793  became  archbishop  in 
partibus  of  Thebes,  and  the  year  following  departed  for 
Poland  ns  nuncio.  In  1797  he  went  in  the  same  capac- 
ity to  Russia.  He  died  May  1,  1820,  leaving  Lettres 
Diverse*,  etc.  (Paris,  1809).  'See  lloefer,  A 'ouu.  liiog. 
Gincrale,  s.  v. 

Little,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Boscawen,  N.  II.,  March  30, 1800.  lie  was  con- 
verted at  six  years  of  ago.  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1826,  nnd  from  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1829.  The  same  year  he  was  ordained  ns  a 
missionary  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  for  labor  in  the  West.  In  1831  ho  be- 
came pastor  at  Oxford,  O.,  nnd  two  years  later  Western 
agent  of  the  American  Missionary  Society;  in  1838 
pastor  at  Madison,  Ind.,  a position  which  lie  occupied 
for  ten  years.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  home 
missionary  work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  died 
at  Madison,  Feb.  25,  1882.  He  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  pastoral  labor,  and  in  organizing  missions  and 
raising  funds  for  their  support. 

Littr6,  Maximilien  Paul  Ivmii.e,  the  leader  of 
positivism  in  France,  was  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  1, 1801. 
He  at  first  chose  medicine  as  his  profession,  and,  though 
he  did  not  practice,  much  of  his  varied  intellectual  ac- 
tivity was  directed  to  the  scientific  and  historical  side 
of  the  subject ; indeed,  his  first  work  of  great  importance 
was  his  edition  and  translation  of  Hippocrates,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1839,  while  the  last  came 
out  on  the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  his  famous  Diction- 
naive  tie  la  Langue  Frangaise.  In  the  same  year,  when 
his  IJipjHxrates  appeared,  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  nnd  in 
1844  he  took  Fauriel’s  place  in  the  company  charged 
by  the  Academy  with  the  continuation  of  the  Histoire 
Litteraire,  in  which  he  did  much  good  work.  A great 
part  of  his  time  nnd  energy  was  also  taken  up  by  his 
connection  with  Comte  and  positivism  (q.  v.).  I!e 
himself  was,  by  temperament,  inclined  not  to  polemics 
against  religion,  but  to  a kind  of  ignoring  of  it  in  favor 
of  science;  and  he  had  translated  Strauss’s  Leben  Jesu 
within  four  years  of  its  publication.  He  adopted  posi- 
tivism, as  it  nt  first  presented  itself,  with  vigorous  par- 
tisanship, and  produced  in  1845  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  I‘hilosoj)hie  Positive.  His  subsequent  refusal  to 
follow  Comte  (q.  v.)  in  his  later  excursions  gave  rise  to 
the  acrimonious  polemic  between  the  party  of  which 
he  was  the  real  chief,  and  the  thorough-going  disciples 
of  the  Politique,  the  Synthise,  the  Catichisme,  ami  the 
rest.  A very  few  years  before  his  death,  Lilt  re,  in  his 
“testament,"  expressed  his  attitude  towards  Christian- 
ity, in  words  from  which  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no 
hostility,  nor  even  indifference,  towards  Christianity. 
He  simply  could  not  believe  in  it.  It  was  an  extreme 
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inability,  which  his  intellect  could  not  overcome,  as 
may  be  learned  from  his  own  words : 

“Some  plons  souls  have  troubled  themselves  about  mj 
conscience.  It  has  seemed  to  them  that,  not  being  an 
absolute  contemner  of  Christianity,  and  heartily  acknowl- 
edging that  It  possessed  grandeur  and  conferred  blessings, 
there  were  chords  In  my  heart  that  It  might  touch.  It 
was  a beginning  of  faith,  they  thought,  to  entertain  nei- 
ther hostility  nor  contempt  for  a faith  which  has  reigned 
for  many  centuries  over  men's  consciences,  and  which  , 
even  now  is  the  consolation  of  so  many  faithful  souls. 
As  I never  experienced  nor  expressed  repulsion  or  un- 
easiness in  finding  myself  the  subject  of  the  feelings  that 
1 have  just  sketched,  nnd  as  age  and  illness  warned  me  j 
of  my  approaching  end — as  they  have  never  abandoned 
the  hope  that  I might  experience  the  sovereign  effect  of 
divine  grace,  nor  censed  to  appeal  from  the  mature  man, 
too  nroud  of  his  strength,  to  the  old  man,  henceforth  ac- 
cessible to  the  promptings  of  his  weakness — I reply  to 
these  solicitations,  without  wishing  to  wonnd  their  reel- 
ings, by  saving  that  I neither  share  their  faith  nor  expe- 
rience any  misery  at  being  unable  to  believe.  I have 
questioned  myself  In  vain.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
accept  the  conception  of  the  world  which  Catholicism 
imposes  upou  its  true  believers:  bnt  I feel  no  regret  at 
being  outside  these  creeds,  and  I can  feel  within  me  no 
desire  to  cuter  within  their  pale.” 

And  yet  he  died,  June  2, 1881,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  having  shortly  before  his  death  been 
baptized,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Liitr6 
also  published,  Conservation , Revolution  et  Positivisms 
(l’ari\  1852) A vgustc  Comte  el  la  Philosophic  Positive  j 
(ibid.  1863): — Semites  en  Competition  arcc  les  Aryan 
pour  r Myimonie  <lu  Monde  (Leipsic,  I860).  Compare 
Caro,  /.ittre  et  le  Positirisme  (Paris,  1883).  (B.  P.) 

Lively,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  the 
16th  century,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  a learned  Orientalist,  and 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Vernon  of  the 
Bible.  lie  died  in  1605.  lie  published  annotations 
oil  several  of  the  Minor  Prophets  (1587):— and  Chro- 
nology of  the  Persian  Monarchy  (1597).  Sec  McClure,  ! 
Translators  Revived. 

Liverance,  (lALFittit,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Dunkcld  in  123C,  1239, 1247,  and  in  1249,  He  died 
at  Tippermuir,  Nov.  22  of  the  last-named  year.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Rishups,  p.  79. 

Livese  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Li- 
vese  is  a dialect  spoken  by  a remnant  of  the  Finnish 
people  in  the  peninsula  of  north-west  Courland,  known 
by  the  name  of  Livs,  inhabiting  Livonia,  a name  given 
to  the  largest  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  The 
Livs  number  nbout  five  thousand  souls.  The  gospel 
of  Matthew  was  transcribed  for  them  into  the  Lettish 
character  by  the  academician  Widemann,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
carried  through  the  press  iu  1879.  (B.  P.) 

Living,  a term  often  used  in  England  to  denote  a 
benefice  (q.  v.). 

Living,  an  English  prelate,  is  first  met  with  as 
bisiiop  of  Wells,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  in 
999.  In  1013  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. He  continued  for  seven  years,  but  in  that  time 
did  very  little  more  than  to  repair  the  roof  of  the  cathe- 
dral. He  did  not  receive  the  pallium.  He  died  in  1020. 
See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  .4  rchbishops  of  Canterbury,  i,  j 
472  sq. 

Living  Buddha.  See  Buddha,  Living. 

Livingstone,  David,  LL.  D.,  etc.,  an  eminent 
African  traveller  and  missionary,  was  bom  March  19, 
1813,  at  Blantvre,  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  became  a 44  piecer"  in  a cotton  factors-,  and  for 
many  years  was  engaged  in  bard  work  as  an  operative. 
An  evening-school  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  ' 
of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  Creek  and  Latin,  nnd 
finally,  after  attending  a course  of  medicine  at  Glasgow 
University,  and  the  theological  lectures  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  professor  of  theology  to  the  Scotch  Independ- 
ents, he  offered  himself  to  the  London  Missionary  Societ  v, 1 
by  whom  he  was  ordained  as  a medical  missionary  in  ! 
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1840.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  landed  at  Port 
Natal,  in  South  Africa.  Circumstances  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  Kev.  Robert  Moffatt,  himself  a dis- 
tinguished missionary,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently 
married.  For  sixteen  years  Livingstone  proved  him- 
self a faithful  and  zealous  servant  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  two  most  important  results 
achieved  by  him  in  this  period  were  the  discovery  of 
Lake  Ngami  (Aug.  1,  1849),  and  his  cro&siug  the  con- 
tinent of  South  Africa,  from  the  Zambezi  (or  Leeambye) 
to  the  Coup),  and  thence  to  Loando,  the  capital  of 
Angola,  which  took  him  about  eighteen  months  (from 
January,  1853,  to  June,  1854),  In  Septemlier  of  the 
same  year  he  left  Loando  on  his  return  across  the  Con- 
tinent, reached  Liuzanti  (in  lat.  18°  17'  south,  and  long. 
23-  50'  east),  the  capital  of  the  great  Makololo  tribe, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the 
Leeambye  to  Quilimane,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
he  reached  May  20,  1856.  He  then  took  ship  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  Dec.  12  of  the  same  year.  The 
reception  accorded  him  by  his  countrymen  was  most 
enthusiastic.  Probably  no  traveller  was  ever  more 
affectionately  honored.  This  was  owing  not  roerelv  to 
the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  them,  but  to  the  thoroughly 
frank,  ingenuous,  simple,  and  manly  character  of  the 
traveller.  In  1857  Livingstone  published  bis  Mission- 
aiy  Trarels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,  a work  of 
great  interest  and  value.  **  In  all  his  various  journeys,” 
said  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  held  shortly  after  Livingstone’s 
return,  “ he  had  travelled  over  no  less  than  eleven 
thousand  miles  of  African  territory.  . . , By  his  astro- 
nomical observations  he  had  determined  the  sites  of 
numerous  places,  hills,  rivers,  and  lakes,  nearly  ail  of 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  while  he  had  seized 
upon  every  opportunity  of  describing  the  physical 
features,  climatology,  and  geological  structure  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  explored,  and  had  pointed  out 
many  new  sources  of  commerce  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
scope  and  the  enterprise  of  the  British  merchant.”.  In 
1858  the  British  government  appointed  him  consul  at 
Quilimane,  whither  he  returned  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  it  also  furnished  him  with  a small  steamer,  that 
he  might  pursue  his  explorations  of  the  Zambezi  River 
and  its  tributaries.  Livingstone  started  up  this  river 
in  January,  1859,  but  after  ascending  it  for  over  two 
hundred  miles  his  farther  progress  was  impelled  bv  the 
magnificent  cataracts  of  the  Murchison.  In  March,  fol- 
lowing, he  started  for  a second  journey  up  the  Shive,  a 
branch  of  the  Zambezi,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  dis- 
covered I,akc  Shirwa.  Then  followed  the  discovers 
of  Lake  Nvasaa  on  Sept.  1C.  In  1864  he  was  ordered 
by  the  British  government  to  abandon  the  expedition, 
and,  returning  to  England,  he  published  his  second 
book  of  travels,  entitled  A Narrative  of  an  K-rjiedition 
to  the  Zambezi  and  its  Tributaries.  In  August,  1865, 
Mr.  Livingstone  left  England  on  his  third  journey  to 
Africa;  discovered  Lake  Liemba  in  April,  1867,  south 
of  Tanganyika,  and  going  westward  thence  found  Lake 
Macro  on  the  8th  of  September.  But  after  eight  years 
of  lonely  wandering  in  a previously  unknown  region, 
and  after  achieving  discoveries  which  will  permanentlv 
bcnclit  mankind,  the  heroic  traveller  was  overtaken  bv 
death.  Having  made  repeated  attempts  to  find  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  being  thwarted  every  time,  in 
the  last  instance  by  severe  illness,  he  requested  his  fol- 
lowers to  take  him  to  Zanzibar,  as  he  was  going  home. 
After  suffering  intensely  for  several  days,  he  died,  May 
1, 1878.  His  body  was  brought  to  England  and  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sec  (Lond.)  Christian  Observer , 
Jan.  1875,  p.  14  ; Life,  by  Blaikie  (Lond.  1874);  Waller, 
Last  Journals  (ibid.  cod.). 

Livingtoun,  James,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first 
rector  of  Forteviot  and  Weems,  then  dean  of  Dunkcld, 
and  afterwards,  in  1476,  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  He  was 
constituted  lord  chancellor,  Feb.  18, 1483,  and  died  at 
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Edinburgh  in  the  same  year.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  90. 

Livinue,  Snint,  called  the  apostle  of  Brabant,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  it  is  said  of  noble  parents,  and  received 
his  education  there.  lie  was  bishop  of  Dublin  in  656. 
Being  actuated  by  religious  zeal,  he  intrusted  his  dio- 
cese in  Ireland  to  the  management  of  its  archdeacon, 
and  went  to  Ghent  with  three  of  his  disciples,  and,  for 
a month,  offered  up  mass  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Bavo  every 
day,  and  afterwards  went  to  Esca  and  preached  the 
gospel,  and  converted  numbers.  lie  was  murdered  by 
some  of  the  pagan  inhabitants,  Nov.  12, 656.  Sec  D'Al- 
ton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  16. 

Livonian  Version  ok  thk  Scriptures.  Sec 
Lettish  in  the  art.  Slavonic  Versions. 

Ljada,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a god  of  war 
among  the  Poles,  to  whom,  before  and  after  battle, 
human  sacrifices  were  offered. 

Llewelyn  (or  Llywelyn),  Thomas,  LL.D.,  a 
Welsh  dissenting  minister,  was  born  at  Penalltau-isaf, 
Glamorganshire, about  1724, and  having  secured  a liberal 
education,  liccame  the  principal  of  an  academical  insti- 
tution in  London.  He  died  in  1783.  Although  never 
the  pastor  of  any  church,  he  preached  frequently,  ami 
was  recognised  as  a minister  of  the  gospcL  He  was  a 
ripe  scholar  and  a judicious  writer.  His  works  arc, 
J/isloi'icul  A ccount  of  the  British  or  Welsh  Versions  awl 
Editions  of  the  Bible  (Loud.  1768, 8vo) : — Historical  and 
Critical  Remarks  on  the  British  Tongue,  etc.  (1769, 8v«). 
See  The  (Lond.)  Theological  and  Biblical  Magazine, 
Nos*.  1806,  p.  467;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Lloyd,  Humphrey,  D.D.,  etc.,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  scientist,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1800.  He 
entered  Trinity  College  in  1815,  was  elected  scholar  in 
1818,  and  graduated  in  1820.  In  1824  he  was  made 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  was  soon  or- 
dained a minister  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  In  1831  he  resigned  the  office  of  tutor,  and 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
afterwards  gave  his  attention  almost  wholly  to  scien- 
tific investigations.  He  died  Jan.  17,  1881.  Dr.  Lloyd 
was  a fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, anil  honorary  memlier  of  the  philosophical  so- 
cieties of  Cambridge  and  Manchester,  and  other  scien- 
tific societies  of  Europe  and  America.  In  1846  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Koval  Irish  Academy;  in  1856 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University 
of  Oxford;  and  in  1857  was  chosen  president  of  the 
British  Association.  His  works  arc  chiefly  scientific. 
Sec  Men  of  the  Time,  s.  v. 

Loanz,  Elias  ben- Moses  (sumamed  Baal  Shem), 
who  died  at  Worms  in  1636,  rabbi,  is  the  author  of  n 
cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  entitled 
C—vn  rn  (Basle,  1599),  and  on  Koholcth  or  Eccle- 
siastes, entitled  ■’E*'  blip's.  See  Fllrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii, 
253;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p. 
360;  Ginsburg,  Commentary  on  Koheleth,  p.  74.  (B.  P.) 

Lober,  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Feb.  2, 1683,  at  Orlamtlnde,  in  Thuringia. 
He  studied  at  Jeun,  was  in  1705  adjunct  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty,  in  1711  superintendent  at  Konneburg, 
in  1717  doctor  of  theology,  in  1731  general  superintend- 
ent at  Altenburg,  and  died  Dec.  26,  1747.  He  wrote, 
Dies.  Super  2 Tim,  iii,  16: — lie  Statu  Animarum  Cre- 
dentium  Post  Mortem  An  Judas  Proditor  Jnterfuerit 
Sacrre  Centre : — he  Potestale  IAgaudi  et  Secandi  ad 
Matt,  xv,  19;  xv iii,  16: — lie  Xatura  Humana  a Filio 
Dei  Demum  in  Tempore  Assumta: — De  Origins  Mali, 
etc.  See  Moser,  Lexikon  jetztlebender  Gottesgrlehrten ; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Locales,  a name  anciently  given  to  ecclesiastics 
who  were  ordained  to  a ministerial  charge  in  some 
fixed  place.  At  the  Council  of  Valentin,  in  Spain,  a 


l decree  was  passed  that  no  priest  should  be  ordained  un- 
less he  would  give  a promise  that  he  would  be  a localis. 
Indeed,  ordination  nt  large  was  not  considered  valid. 

Locherer.  Johann  Nkpomuk,  a Human  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  nt  Freiburg,  Aug.  21, 
1773,  and  died  nt  Giessen.  Feb.  26,  1837,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  He  wrote,  Geschiehte  der  christli- 
cheti  Religion  und  Kirche  (Kavcnsberg,  1824-34,9  vols.) : 
— Lehrbuch  der  chrisllichen  Archiiologie  (Frankfort. 
1832) : — Lehrbuch  der  Patrologie  (Maycnce,  1837).  Seo 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  thtol.  Lit.  i,  14,  543,  608,  854; 
Zuchold,  BibL  Thtol.  ii,  806.  (B.  P.) 

Lockwood,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
| inter,  was  b»rn  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Nov.  80, 1721.  After 
i graduating  from  Vale  College  in  1745,  he  studied  thc- 
: ology  under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  Rev.  James 
Lockwood,  of  Wethersfield.  A society  having  been 
formed  in  Andover,  in  1747,  embracing  Coventry,  Leb- 
anon, and  Hebron,  he  was  called  to  preach,  as  a candi- 
date, in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  Of  this 
parish  he  was  ordained  pastor,  Feb.  25, 1749,  0. 8.  He 
died  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  June  18,1791.  His  man- 
ner in  the  pulpit  was  marked  by  gravity  rather  than 
vivacity;  but  he  was  very  popular  with  his  people. 
See  Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  i,  465. 

Loc&lus,  a name  given  to  a place  for  a coffin 
among  the  ancient  Romans. 

Lo-debar,  Tristram  remarks  (Bible  Places,  p.329), 
“ may  be  Dibbin,  near  Jcraali,  where  I found  a fine  an- 
cient fountain  and  other  remains.” 


Lodrone,  Paris,  a German  prelate,  was  bom  about 
1570  at  the  castle  of  Lodrone,  in  the  Italinn  Tyrol.  Ho 
was  the  youngest  of  a nobleman's  family,  and  was  des- 
tined for  the  ministry.  In  1619  he  became  prince- 
archbishop  of  Salzburg.  In  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Thirty  Year's  War,  he  determined  to  pre- 
serve in  that  country  a complete  neutrality,  and  assured 
to  the  adherents  of  both  creeds  equal  protection,  which 
certainly  was  a singular  example  at  that  time.  In 
1623  he  founded  the  University  of  Salzburg,  which  oc- 
cupied a very*  distinguished  place  among  all  the  older 
ones.  After  that  he  commenced  the  reconstruction  of 
the  cathedral,  and  founded  several  establishments  for 
the  public  benefit.  Lodrone  died  at  Salzburg  in  March, 
1653.  See  Iloefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Ginlrale,  s.  v. 

Loebensteln,  Alois,  D.l).,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  came  to  America  in  1852,  and  located  at 
Femme  Osage,  Mo.  He  had  studied  theology  at  Vi- 
enna, and  soon  was  employed  as  pastor  in  one  of  the 
Evangelical  churches.  The  year  succeeding  he  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  appointed 
successively  to  Belleville,  111. ; Newport,  Ky. ; Buckeye 
Street,  Cincinnati,  O. ; Indianapolis,  Ind.;  professor  of 
I theology  at  Wallace  College,  Ifcrea,  O.,  which  position 
he  held  for  eight  years;  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Toledo,  O. ; 
Walnut  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Bcaubien  Street,  East 
Saginaw.  He  died  at  the  last  appointment  in  1881. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Central  German  Conference. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  312. 


I 


Loftus,  Ai»am,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Swinshead,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  1561  he  was  rector  of  Pains- 
town,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  In  1562  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  sec  of  Armagh,  and  was  consecrated  by 
Hugh,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  at  the  close  of  that  year. 
In  1564  he  was  elected  dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  In  August, 
1567,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dublin.  In  1568 
this  prelate  consecrated  Dr.  Lancaster  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor in  Armagh,  at  Christ  Church.  In  1573  lie  was 
appointed  chancellor.  In  1582  Loftus  was  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  Ireland.  In  1583  he  was  the  unjust 
judge  that  illegally  sentenced  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dermot  Hurley,  to  the  cruelties 
of  death  on  Osmantown  Green.  Iu  1597  Loftus  was 
again  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  also  in 
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1599.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he  was  named  as  one 
of  the  assistant  councillors  to  the  lord  president  of 
Munster,  and  in  1603  had  pardon  of  intrusion  and  alien- 
ation in  reference  to  the  manors,  etc.  He  died  April 
5,  1605.  See  D’Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A rchbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  240. 

Lohengrin,  in  British  fable,  was  the  famous  guard 
and  protector  of  the  sacred  Graal.  He  saved  Klsa,  the 
princess  of  Brabant,  from  a magician,  by  coming  to  her 
as  a swan.  She  married  the  valiant  knight,  but  on 
condition  that  she  w.-old  not  inquire  as  to  his  ancestry. 
Finally  she  asked  aU.ut  this,  and  Lohengrin  tied  on 
his  swan  back  to  the  sacred  Graal. 

Lohmann,  Bogislav  Rudolf,  a Lutheran  minis- 
ter of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  28. 1825.  He  studied 
at  Gottingen  and  Halle,  was  in  1853  pastor  at  Ftlrsten- 
walde,  in  1865  at  Springe,  and  died  Dec.  15,  1879,  a l 
Gbrbersdorf,  Hanover,  lie  published,  Kurze  Fragstucke 
sum  kleinen  Katechismus  Luther's  (Berlin,  1858) : — 
A thanasius,  der  Voter  dev  Rechtgldubigkeit  (2d  ed.  1860) : 
— Lutherisrhe  tend  utiirle  Kirche  (1867).  See  Zuchold, 
TUU.  Theol.  ii,  809.  (B.  P.) 

Loll  (or  Lull),  in  German  mythology,  was  a fright- 
ful god  of  the  Franks,  who  had  a sacred  grove  contain- 
ing a brazen  image  in  the  region  of  Schweinfurt. 

Lollards  of  Kyle.  See  Lollards. 

Lommatzsch,  Karl  Heiskicji  F.nrAitn.  a Ln- 
therau  theologian  of  Germany,  was  l>om  Sept.  22, 1802, 
at  Grosschbnau,  near  Zittau.  He  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  at  Berlin  in  1829,  was  in  1832  professor 
at  the  theological  seminary  in  Wittenberg,  and  died 
Aug.  19,  1882,  doctor  of  theology.  Lommatzsch  is  es- 
pecially known  as  the  editor  of  I>e  la  Hue's  edition  of 
Origmis  Opera  Omnia  (Berlin,  1831-48, 25  vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Long,  Clement,  I). D.,  I.L.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1807.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1828,  studied 
theology  for  two  years  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary as  a member  of  the  class  of  1834,  and  was  ordnined. 
He  was  a tutor  in  Western  Reserve  College,  and  be- 
came professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  in 
that  institution  in  1834 ; professor  of  theology  in  1844 : 
professor  of  theology  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Auburn,  N.Y.,  in  1852;  professor  of  intellectual  philoso- 
phy and  political  economy  in  Dartmouth  College  in 
1854.  He  died  at  Hanover,  N.  IL,  Oct.  14. 1861.  Sec 
Trim.  Cal.  of  A adorer  TheoL  Sent.  1870,  p.  112. 

Longstreet,  Augustus  Baldwin,  LT-D.,  a Meth- 
odist minister,  was  bom  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Sept.  22, 1790. 
He  studied  in  the  Litchfield  (Conn.)  law  School,  and 
settled  in  his  native  state.  In  1823  he  represented 
Greene  County  in  the  Mate  legislature,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  made  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
state.  During  the  Nullification  excitement  he  estab- 
lished the  Augusta  Sentinel.  In  1838  he  entered  the 
ministry,  and  from  1839  to  1848  was  president  of  Emory 
College,  in  Oxford.  He  was  then  for  a short  time  pres- 
ident of  Centenary  College,  Jackson,  La.,  and  from  1849 
to  1856  president  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Still 
later  he  was  president  of  South  Carolina  College.  He 
died  Sept.  9. 1870.  He  was  a frequent  contributor  to 
Southern  periodicals,  and  published  many  separate 
works,  among  the  best  known  of  which  is  his  humorous 
collection  of  Georgia  Scenes.  See  Obituary  Record  of 
Yale  College,  1872. 

Longueil,  Richard  Oi.ivkii  dk,  a French  prelate, 
was  bom  about  1410,  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Nor- 
mandy. He  was  archdeacon  of  Eu,  and  became,  in 
1453,  bishop  of  Coutanccs.  Having  been  designated 
among  other  commissaries,  by  the  pope,  in  1455,  to  re- 
vise the  proceeding  in  the  case  of  Joan  d’Arc,  he  ex- 
hibited great  zeal  in  rehabilitating  the  memory  of  that 
female  hero.  King  Charles  VII  sent  him  a*  ambassa- 
dor to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  council,  lie  also  obtained  for  Longueil 


from  the  pope,  Calixtus  III,  the  cardinal's  hat,  in  1456. 
’ In  his  devotion  to  the  Church  that  prelate  ventured  to 
1 oppose  in  the  parliament  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  for 
which  he  was  fined  not  less  than  10,000  livres.  Pius 
II  gave  him  the  bishoprics  of  Oporto  and  of  St.  Ruffina, 
also  the  legateshipof  Umbria,  and  made  him  archpriest 
of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  He  died  nt  La  P6rouse. 
Aug.  15, 1470.  See  Ilocfer.  Sour.  Riog.  Ginerale.  s.  v. 

Lonsano,  Mexauhem  di,  a Jewish  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  is  the  author  of  TWiri  or  critical 
work  on  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  (Amsterdam,  1659 
and  often).  He  compared  ten  MSS^  chiefly  Spanish 
ones,  with  the  text  of  Bomberg's  quarto  Bible,  published 
in  1544,  some  of  them  being  five  or  six  hundred  years 
old.  Sec  Fllrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  255  sq. ; De’  Rossi,  Dizio- 
nario  Storico  ((term,  trausl.),  p.  184  sq.  (B.  I’.) 

Loochooan  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  See 
Tukudh  Version. 

Loomis,  Harmon,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  l>orn  at  Georgia,  Vt.,  Oct.  26,  1805.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  at  St.  Albans’  Acad- 
emy, and  at  a high-school  in  his  native  place : gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1832,  and  in 
the  same  year  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  spent  two  years.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  North-western  Congregational  Association  of 
Vermont,  Oct.  10,  fH34.  In  1835  he  entered  IVinceton 
Seminary,  but  left  in  January,  1836,  and  became  stated 
supply  of  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
city.  He  was  ordained  by  a Congregational  Council 
at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  Aug.  31,  1836.  Soon  after  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  chaplain  for  the  American  Sea- 
man’s Friend  Society  of  New  York,  and  l>egan  preach- 
ing to  seamen  in  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1837.  This  he 
did  four  years,  spending  his  summers  in  the  North  and 
raising  funds  for  the  society.  From  1841  to  1845  he 
preached  as  stated  supply  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  In  the  last-named  year  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Seaman's  Friend  Society,  in  New  York,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  office  till  1871.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  Jan. 
19, 1880.  Dr.  Loomis  published  a number  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  temper- 
ance cause.  He  was  a roan  of  sincere  and  earnest  pie- 
ty. Sec  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  San.  1880, 
p.  25. 

Lorck,  Josiah,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Copen- 
hagen, was  bom  Jan.  3,  1723,  at  Flensburg,  and  died 
Feb.  8,  1785.  He  published,  Die  Iiibelgesrhichte  in  rini- 
gm  Heitrdgm  erldntert  (Copenhagen,  1779) : — Pe  it  rage 
su  der  neuestm  Kirchengeschichte  in  dm  koniy  lichen 
ddnischm  Reichm  (1757-62,2  vola.).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  69, 832.  (B.  P.) 

Lord,  Jeremiah  Skidmore,  D.D.,  a Reformed 
Dutch  minister,  was  bom  at  Jamaica.  N.  Y.,  May  10, 
1812.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1836,  and  from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1839;  was  ordained  Aug.  20  of  the  same 
year,  becoming  pastor  at  Moutville.  N.  J.;  went  to 
Grigstown  in  1843,  to  Harlem,  New  York  city,  in  1848, 
and  died  there,  April  2, 1869.  See  Gm . Cat.  of  Cnion 
TheoL  Sem.  1876,  p.  14;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref. 
Church  in  A merica,  p.  356. 

Lord.  John  Chase,  D.D..  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Washington,  N.  IL,  Aug.  9, 1805.  He 
studied  at  Plainfield  Academy,  and  Madison  and  Ham- 
ilton colleges,  from  the  last  of  which  he  graduated  in 
1825.  After  two  years’  editorial  experience  in  Canada 
he  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  began  the  study  of  law.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  He  united  with  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Buffalo  in  1830,  and  soon 
after  entered  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1833.  and  was  called  to  the  Church  at 
Geneseo,  whore  a wonderful  revival  occurred.  In  1835 
he  became  (>astor  of  the  Central  Church  at  Buffalo,  aud 
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remained  until  be  pave  up  effective  work  in  the  minis- 
try in  1873.  He  died  there,  Jan.  21,  1877.  Dr.  Lord 
was  the  author  of,  Lectures  to  Young  Mm  (1838): — 
lectures  on  Civilization  (1851),  besides  sermons  and 
pamphlets.  See  (N.  Y.)  A 'vangelist,  April  26, 1877 ; 6>n. 
Cat.  of  A ubum  Theol.  Sew.  1883.  p.  263 ; Nevin,  Presb. 
Encycbtp,  s.  v.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Lord,  William  Hayes,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  son  of  president  Nathan  Ix>rd,  was  bom  in 
Amherst,  N.  H.,  March  II,  1824.  He  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1843,  and  three  years  after  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary;  was  ordained  pastor 
at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Sept.  20, 1847,  and  died  there,  March 
18, 1877.  He  was  a trustee  of  the  Washington  County 
tirammar  School  from  1853,  and  president  from  1865. 
From  1847  to  1876  he  was  director  of  the  Vermont  Bi- 
ble Society,  and  held  the  same  relation  to  the  Domestic 
Missionary  Society  from  1853  to  1877.  After  1870  he 
was  president  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  of 


until  recently,  was  known  as  the  Synod  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  England.  From  that  time  forward 
the  first  desire  of  his  life  was  the  advancement  of  that 
Church  to  a position  worthy  of  its  name.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Ixmdon  Theological  College  from  the 
date  of  its  establishment  in  1845.  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  criticism.  He  was 
made  the  first  principal  in  1878,  and  died  suddenly, 
July  28,  1879.  He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works,  among  them,  The  I.ife  of  Patrick  Hamilton: — 
The  Life  of  the  Scottish  Reformer,  John  Knox: — and 
.4  History  of  the  I'rcsbyterian  Church  of  England,  a 
work  on  which  he  had  spent  years  of  diligent  research, 
but  which  he  was  only  able  to  complete  in  part. 

Loriquet,  Jean  Nicolas,  a French  Jesuit,  famous 
on  account  of  his  historical  falsifications,  was  Isirn  Aug. 
5. 1760,  at  Epernay,  Champagne,  lie  was  professor  at 
the  Seminary  of  Argentifcrc,  which  was  closed  by  Na- 
poleon in  1807.  The  events  of  1814  made  the  Jesuits 


which  he  had  been  for  some  time  previously  a mem-  come  forward  in  great  numbers,  and  their  colleges  were 
ber.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  fish  commissioner  of  multiplied.  Loriquet  was  intrusted  with  the  direction 
Vermont.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Conven-  of  the  schools  at  Aix,  Provence,  and  St.  Acheul,  Picardy, 
tion  of  Vermont  in  1861 ; was  corporate  member  of  the  1 and  the  pupils  who  were  under  his  charge  were  imbued 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  with  that  spirit  which  has  been  detrimental  to  modern 
from  1873;  and  the  following  venr  became  editor  of  the  society.  In  1830  the  people  of  St.  Acheul  destroyed 


Vermont  Chronicle.  See  Cong.  Quarterly , 1878,  p.  446. 

Lore,  Dallas  Dayton,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  Mauricetown,  N.  J.,  in  1815. 
lie  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  at  twenty- 
one  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  soon  receiving 
the  most  important  charges.  In  1847  Mr.  Lore  sailed 
for  South  America  as  a missionary,  ami  for  seven  years 
was  the  pastor  of  a large  and  intelligent  congregation 
in  Buenos  Avres,  proving  himself  eminently  successful 
both  among  the  foreign  and  native  population.  Upon 


the  school  there,  and  the  reverend  fathers  had  to  quit 
the  place.  I/>riquet  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
worked  in  behalf  of  his  order.  Under  Louis  Philippe 
he  returned  to  France,  and  died  at  Paris,  April  9, 1845. 
I/>riqiiot  was  a prolific  writer.  For  a list  of  his  works, 
see  Lichtenbcrger,  Encyclop.  i let  Sciences  Ueligieuses, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lorraine  (or  Gel6e),CLAt;i>E,an  illustrious  French 
painter,  was  born  in  a small  town  of  Chanqtngnc,  in  the 
dutcese  of  Tool,  I/trrnine,  in  1600,  and  went  to  Home 


his  return  he  was  sent  on  a tour  of  exploration  to  New  early  fur  instruction,  where  he  made  great  improvement 
Mexico  to  inspect  the  condition  of  tire  mission  field,  in  ids  studies,  but  met  with  many  reverses,  and  often 
In  1856  he  was  transferred  to  the  Newark  Conference,  1 was  almost  penniless.  Godfrey  Waal  admitted  him 
and  after  serving  several  prominent  charges  within  its  into  his  academy,  where  he  remained  probably  two 
bounds,  received  a transfer  to  the  Genesee  Conference,  , years.  Agostino  Tassi  became  interested  in  Claude, 
and  was  appointed  to  Grace  Church,  Buffalo.  In  1864  took  him  into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  made  him 
he  was  elected  editor  of  the  A ’orthern  Christian  Adco-  ids  familiar  companion.  Claude,  naturally  of  a relig- 
cate,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death,  at  his  ions  disposition,  feeling  profound  gratitude  "for  the  mnny 


residence  near  Auburn,  Jan.  20, 1875.  As  a theologian, 
Dr.  Lore  was  diligent  and  comprehensive  in  his  re- 
searches, and  careful  in  his  conclusions.  As  a preacher 
he  was  earnest,  direct,  and  practical.  As  an  editor  he 
achieved  success  by  his  strong  and  forcible  style,  by 
the  boldness  and  wisdom  of  his  conclusions,  and  by  his 
devotion  to  the  truth.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian missions  was  truly  marvellous,  ami  highly  exem- 
plary. See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conj’erences , 1875,  p. 
1 19 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Loretz,  Andrew,  one  of  the  early  pioneer  minis- 


benefits  he  had  received,  soon  after  leaving  Tassi  and 
quitting  Home,  about  1625,  performed  a pilgrimage  to 
the  holy  Virgin  of  Loretto,  where  he  remained  some 
days  in  devotional  meditation.  From  thence  he  made 
a tour  through  Italy,  traversing  Homagua,  Lombardy, 
and  on  to  Venice,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  for 
some  time.  In  1627  he  returned  to  Home,  and  soon 
found  abundant  employment.  One  of  his  earliest  pa- 
trons was  cardinal  Bentivoglio,  for  whom  he  painted 
two  pictures  which  established  his  reputation.  About 
this  time  he  was  employed  by  cardinal  Crescenzi  to 


tors  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America,  a decorate  the  rotunda  of  his  palace;  lie  was  also  similar- 


Swiss  by  birth,  was  educated  in  Europe,  and  emigrated 
to  America  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
“About  the  year  1789  he  commenced  preaching  and 
ministering  in  a wide  field,  embracing  a large  part  of 
both  the  Carolinas,  from  Orange  County,  in  North  Car- 
olina, to  beyond  the  river  Saluda,  in  South  Carolina,  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.”  He  died  in 
1812.  Mr.  Loretz  was  a man  of  superior  natural  abil- 
ity, extensive  learning,  great  zeal  and  energy,  and,  in 
his  day,  “ regarded  as  one  of  the  best  pulpit  orators  in 
the  Carolinas.”  See  Harhaugh,  Fathers  oj'  the  Germ. 
Ref.  Church,  iii,  15.  (D.  Y.  H.) 

Lorimer,  Deter,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Pres- 
byterian divine,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
1812.  He  graduated  from  the  university  there,  was 
ordained  in  1836,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Kiver  Ter- 
race Church,  London,  which  was  then  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  at  one  with 
those  who,  in  1843,  formed  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  along  with  his  congregation  became  a con- 
stituent part  of  the  Synod  of  Berwick  in  1844,  which, 


ly  engaged  in  the  Muti  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  nnd  of 
the  Medici  alia  Trinita  de’  Monti.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  commissions  from  the  duke  of  Bracciano, 
the  duke  dc  Bouillon,  nnd  the  prince  dc  I,caueour,  for 
each  a picture.  The  fame  of  Claude  now  extended 
to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  lie  received  commissions 
front  the  most  distinguished  persons.  His  works  were 
not  confuted  to  Home,  Milan,  Parma,  Lombardy,  and 
Venice,  but  extended  also  to  I’aris,  Lyons,  Montpellier, 
Avignon,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  nnd  Madrid.  He  died 
Nov.  21,  1682.  See  Sjtooner,  liiog.  Ilist.  of  the  Fine 
A rfs,  s.  v. 

Losing,  Herbert,  nn  English  prelate,  was  born 
probably  at  Hoxon,  Suffolk,  his  father  being  an  abbot, 
wives  in  that  age  not  not  being  absolutely  forbidden  the 
clergy,  though  his  father  might  have  become  abbot  in 
his  old  age.  Herbert  bought  a better  preferment  for 
himself,  however,  giving  £1900  to  king  William  Hufus 
for  the  bishopric  of  Thetford.  Simony  was  a fashion- 
able sin  at  that  time.  He  afterwards  went  to  Home, 
returned  to  England,  removed  his  bishopric  from  Thet- 
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ford  to  Norwich,  built  the  fine  cathedral  there  and  five 
beautiful  parish  churches,  and  diet!  July  22, 1119.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (Xuttall),  iii,  13, 100. 

Lotto,  Lorenzo,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was 
probably  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1490,  and  apparently  stud- 
ied at  Venice  under  Giovanni  Bellini.  His  principal 
works  are  in  the  churches  at  Bergamo,  Venice,  and  Re- 
canati.  Ilis  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant  is  consid- 
ered one  of  his  best  performances.  In  the  Church  of 
Santo  Spirito  is  another  exquisite  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Infant,  with  St.John  Standing  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Throne , Embracing  a I.amb.  Other  masterpieces  are  to 
be  seen  at  Bergamo  in  the  churches  and  private  col- 
lections, and  place  him  almost  upon  a level  with  the 
first  luminaries  of  art.  He  died  iu  1500.  See  Spooner, 
I Hog.  Ilist.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v, ; Hoefer,  jVonr.  liiog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Lotze,  Hermann  Rudolf,  a philosopher  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  May  21, 1817,  at  Bautzen,  Saxony.  He 
studied  medicine  and  philosophy  with  such  success  that, 
five  years  after  his  entrance  to  Leipsic  University,  he 
was  able  to  qualify  as  a teacher  in  both  faculties.  In 
1844  he  was  called  to  Gottingen  as  professor  of  philoso- 
phy. Before  going  there,  however,  he  had  published 
his  metaphysics  in  1844,  and  his  logic  in  1843.  In  1881 
he  was  called  to  Berlin,  and  died  the  same  year.  I»tzc 
was  a determined  opponent  of  materialism  in  philoso- 
phy. “ It  is  the  glory  of  Hermann  Lotze,”  says  Joseph 
Cook, “to  have  broadened,  by  exact  and  not  mystical 
methods,  the  philosophical  outlook  upon  human  nature, 
to  have  taken  the  emotions  in  all  their  ranges  into 
view,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties;  and  thus, 
gradually,  through  the  strictest  methods  of  modern  re- 
search, to  have  risen  to  a philosophy  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  whole  cora|>ositc  nature  of  man,  in  harmony  with 
the  truths  of  all  the  sciences — mental,  moral,  tcsthctic, 
and  physical."  Others,  however,  see  in  the  philosophical 
system  of  Lotze  a decided  tendency  to  that  insidious 
form  of  idealistic  pantheism  which  comes  near  to  deny- 
ing the  objectivity  of  matter,  or  at  least  to  resolving  all 
phenomena  into  pure  deity.  See  Scepticism,  Recent 
Phases  of.  Lotze  published,  Metaphysik  ( Leipsic, 
1841): — AUgenuine  Pathologic  und  Therapie  als  mecha- 
nische  Xatu Hrissetuch often  (1842;  2d  ed.  1848)  :-Sy- 
stem  der  Philosophic  (2  vols.;  vol.  i,  Logik,  1843;  new 
ed.  1874;  vol.  ii,  Metaphysik,  1878  ; 2d  ed.  1884;  Engl, 
transl.  edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,  Oxford,  1883, 2 vols.) 
Veber  den  Beg  riff  der  SchOnheil  (Gottingen,  1845):— 
Geschichte  der  Aesthetik  in  Deutschland  (Munich,  1868): 
— AUgenuine  Physiologic  de*  korjierlichrn  Lebcns  (Leip- 
sic,  1851): — Mtdiziuische  Psychologic  (1852): — Mikro- 
kosrnus  (1856-64, 3 vols.;  4th  ed.  1884)  '.—Grundziige  der 
Psychologic  (1881).  Sec  Caspari,  Hermann  Lotze.  eine 
kritisch - historische  Studie  (Breslau,  1883);  Pfleidcrer, 
Lotze  s philosophische  Weltanschauung  (Berlin.  1882  ; 2d 
ed.  1884) ; Cook,  Spiritual  Religion  in  Lotze  s Philoso- 
phy ^Boston  Monday  morning's  lecture,  published  in 
the  [N.  V.]  Independent,  March  20,  1884);  Gardiner, 
L«< ids  Thtistic  Philosophy  IPresb.  Review, October,  1885). 
(B.  P.) 

Louis,  Saint,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  was  bom  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1274,  at  the  castle  of  Brignoles,  in  Provence.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Charles  II,  the  hunchbacked  king 
of  Naples,  and  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Stephen  V,  king 
of  Hungary;  was  educated  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, took  the  habit  of  their  order,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1296  at  Naples,  notwithstanding  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  family,  who  wished  to  have  him  married  to 
the  sister  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  From  his  fourteenth 
to  his  twentieth  year  he  served  ns  hostage  to  his  father, 
and  was  imprisoned  at  Barcelona,  where  he  was  treated 
very  cruelly.  Pope  Boniface  VIII  appointed  him  to  the 
see  of  Toulouse,  Dec.  27, 1295,  although  he  was  not  yet 
of  the  required  age,  and  charged  him  with  administer- 
ing the  diocese  of  Partners.  Louis  divided  his  time 
between  the  study,  works  of  piety,  aud  the  pastoral  du- 


] ties,  also  making  great  efforts  to  destroy  the  AJbigen- 
ses.  In  1297  he  went  to  Paris  with  his  father.  “A 
princess,”  says  one  of  his  biographers,  “ sought  to  test 
his  virtue;  in  fact,  she  omitted  nothing  to  seduce  him, 
but  the  holy  prelate  disregarded  her  caresses  and  her 
threatenings.”  He  went  away  from  the  court  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  was  invited  to  visit  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia. lie  resolved,  however,  to  go  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  the  burden  of 
the  episcopacy ; but  on  arriving  at  Brignoles  he  was  at- 
tacked with  fever,  and  died  Aug.  19,  1297.  His  body 
was  at  first  taken  to  Marseilles,  and  afterwards  to  Ara- 
gon. Pope  John  XXII,  who  had  been  the  preceptor 
of  Ixniis,  canonized  him,  April  7,  1317.  Sec  Hoefer, 
.Your.  liiog.  Ginirale,  s,  v. 

Loundres,  Henry  de,  an  Irish  prelate,  previously 
archdeacon  of  Stafford,  succeeded  to  the  sec  of  Dublin 
in  1213.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
lord-justice  of  Ireland,  where  he  continued  until  1215. 
He  was  present,  June  15  of  that  year,  in  England,  when 
the  king  executed  the  Magna  Charta  at  Runnyraede. 
In  1216  king  John  conferred  upon  archbishop  de  Loun- 
dres anil  his  successors  the  manor  of  Timothan,  to  which, 
in  1217  aud  1225,  various  other  grants  were  annexed. 
During  the  time  this  prelate  presided  over  the  see  of 
Dublin,  he  erected  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Patrick 
i into  a cathedral.  lie  constituted  William  Fitz-Guy  the 
first  dean,  and  appointed  a precentor,  chancellor,  and 
treasurer,  to  whom  he  allotted  lands  and  rectories.  He 
| died  in  July,  1228.  See  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Dublin,  p.  79. 

Lounsbury,  Thomas,  D.D..  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Florida,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4, 1789.  He  grad- 
uated with  the  highest  honors  from  Union  College  in 
1817 ; studied  theology  for  more  than  a y«-ar  at  Prince- 
ton. N.  J.;  then  became  missionary  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.,  from  1821  to  1823;  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery 
of  Geneva,  Sept.  4 of  the  latter  year;  preached  at  Ovid 
from  1823  to  1849;  was  afterwards  stated  supply  at 
Homer,  Hector,  and  Romulus ; then  went  again  to 
Ovid,  where  he  died,  Oct.  29. 1867.  Sec  Wilson,  Presh. 
Hist.  A Imanac,  1868,  p.  217;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL 
Sem.  1881,  p.  27. 

Loup  (Lat.  Lupus),  Saint,  a French  prelate,  was 
born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayeux.  There  is  a le- 
gend, according  to  which  St.  Rutlinian,  bishop  of  lia- 
veux,  educated  the  young  Loup,  who  soon  became  the 
most  learned  and  most  distinguished  among  all  the 
clerks  at  Bayeux.  Thus,  at  the  death  of  Rutlinian.  he 
was  elected  by  the  whole  people  his  successor,  and  con- 
secrated by  Sylvester,  archbishop  of  Rouen.  Saint  Loup 
died  about  the  year  465.  To  him  has  often  been  at- 
tributed the  Life  of  St.  Raimbert,  bishop  of  Bayeux. 
See  Hoefer,  .Your,  liiog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Loup,  Saint,  bishop  of  Lyons,  Sept.  25,  542.  He 
began  as  a monk  in  the  monastery  of  the  Isle  of  Sainte- 
Barbe,  on  the  Saone,  near  Lyons.  He  became  the  supe- 
rior of  it,  and  Saint  Yirentiol,  in  the  see  of  Lyons,  in 
523.  He  presided  at  the  third  council  of  Orleans,  May 
7,  538,  at  w hich  there  were  passed  thirty-three  canons 
to  restore  discipline  in  the  Church  of  France.  He  died 
Sept.  25, 542,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  her- 
mitage of  the  Isle  of  Sainte-Barbc.  See  Hoefer,  .Vour. 
liiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Loup,  Saint,  of  Troyes.  See  Lupus. 

Low,  David,  an  Anglican  bishop,  was  bom  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brechin,  Scotland,  in  1768.  lie  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
then  studied  with  bishop  Glcig  at  Stirling,  and  was 
settled  iu  charge  of  the  congregation  at  l’ittenweem  in 
1790,  where  for  more  than  half  a century  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  without  intermission. 
Dr.  Low  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  united  diocese 
of  Argvlc.  Ross,  and  Moray,  in  1819.  Some  years  sub- 
sequently he  effected  a separation  between  the  diocese 
! of  Ross  and  Moray  aud  that  of  Argyle,  retaining  the 
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superintendence  of  the  former.  He  resigned  the  see  in 
1850.  and  died  at  Pettenween,  Jan.  20, 1855.  He  was 
especially  intimate  with  Scottish  traditions  and  histor- 
ical  lore,  and  was  a captivating  conversationalist.  Sec 
A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1855,  p.  315. 

Low,  Leopold,  n Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  in  1811 
in  Moravia.  lie  studied  at  Prague,  and  was  in  1843 
chief  rabbi  of  Great  Kanizca,  Hungary.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  after  its  su;>- 
pression  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death.  He 
was,  however,  pardoned,  and  in  1851  became  chief 
rabbi  at  Szegedin,  where  he  died,  Oct.  13, 1875.  Low 
was  a voluminous  writer,  his  essays  having  been  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes,  under  the  title  Gesammtlle. 
Schriftm  (Szegedin,  1876).  Still  valuable  arc  his  Bei- 
triige  zur  jildischen  A Uerthumskunde  (Leipsic,  1870): — 
Allgemeine  EinUUung  und  Geschichte  der  Schriftausk- 
gung  (Great  Kauizca,  1855).  See  Fltrst,  Rill.  Jud.  ii, 
266.  (B.  P.) 

Lowder,  Charles  Fuoe,  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
of  some  fame  in  the  history  of  city  missions  and  of 
English  ritualism,  was  born  at  Bath,  June  22, 1821,  and 
graduated  at  King’s  College  School,  London,  and  Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
London  church-work  under  Skinner,  at  St.  Barnabas, 
Pimlico,  from  1851  to  1856,  It  was  a time  of  vehe- 
ment anti-Catholic  agitation.  The  ritualism  of  Skin- 
ner and  Lowder  consisted  in  (1)  Procession  of  cler- 
gy and  choristers  from  and  to  the  vestry;  (2)  Obei- 
sance towards  the  altar  on  entering  and  retiring  from 
the  sanctuary;  (8)  The  eastward  position;  (4)  Col- 
ored coverings  varied  for  the  season  on  the  altar. 
Bishop  Blomtleld  allowed  some  of  these,  but  disapproved 
of  others.  These  troubles  dragged  on  until  the  Lush- 
iugton  judgment  disheartened  the  High-Cburch  party, 
and  the  first  decision  of  the  privy  council  in  December, 
1855,  was  welcomed  ns  a deliverance  by  hearts  which 
could  not  foresee  the  very  different  treatment  which 
the  Bubric  on  omaments  was  to  receive  from  that  same 
body  in  the  Hidsdale  judgment.  Vet,  at  the  beginning, 
the  ritualism  of  St.  Barnabas  “ roused  such  n storm  and 
provoked  such  outrage  that  towards  the  end  of  1850 
the  religious  people  of  the  district  were  so  horrified  by 
the  blasphemous  cries  of  the  mob  that  they  were  fain 
to  keep  within  their  houses."  In  1856  and  1857  Low- 
der took  charge  of  mission  congregations  at  Hatcliff 
Highway  and  Wellclose  Square,  where,  amid  many 
physical  discomforts,  and  among  the  rough  population 
of  that  wild  East  London  district,  he  left  “ the  record 
of  a very  noble  life,  full  of  unconscious  greatness,  to 
which  the  term  heroic  would  not  be  misapplied."  He 
was  not  a man  of  brilliant  abilities  or  social  attractive- 
ness, by  no  means  eloquent  ns  a preacher,  not  always 
a good  judge  of  character,  his  asceticism  impaired  his 
health  and  his  working  force,  yet  one  could  speak  of 
his  calm,  unexcited  courage,  his  splendid  patience,  his 
unsparing  laboriousness,  his  habitual,  far-reaching  char- 
ity, his  burning  love  of  souls,  his  intense  loyalty  to 
Christ  as  a personal  Saviour.  In  1858  Lowder  wel- 
comed a coadjutor,  Alexander  Heriot  Mackonochie, 
since  so  conspicuous  in  the  English  Church.  Iu  1859 
six  clergy  were  laboring  in  the  parish,  with  a large 
staff  of  lay  assistants,  fifty -four  services  were  held 
weekly,  and  six  hundred  children  were  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  six  schools  which  had  been  set  on  foot. 
This  outburst  of  missionary  energy,  with  services  so 
ritualistic,  excited  opposition.  In  September,  1859, 
Lowder  came  near  being  murdered  by  a mob  lashed 
into  fury,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1860  “ the  whole 
service  was  interrupted  by  hissing,  whistling,  and 
shouting;  songs  were  roared  out  during  the  service 
and  lesson;  cushions  and  books  were  hurled  at  the  al- 
tar. . . the  clergy  were  spat  upon,  hustled,  and  kicked 
within  the  church,  and  only  protected  from  greater 
outrages  by  sixty  or  eighty  gentlemen  who,  unasked, 
came  to  the  rescue.”  The  mob  gutted  St.  George’s 


Church  of  everything  savoring  of  the  Homan  service, 
and  the  bishop  (Tait)  for  the  most  part  gave  way  to 
the  rioters.  After  the  storm  had  passed,  the  patience 
and  Christian  spirit  of  Lowder  and  his  associates  began 
to  make  itself  felt  upon  the  rough  zealots.  Some  of 
them  became  choristers  in  other  churches,  or  assisted 
priests  in  mission  work.  New  agencies  for  good  sprang 
up,  one  of  which  was  the  Working  Men’s  Institute. 
The  Church  of  St.  I’etcr’s,  London  Docks,  was  conse- 
crated June  31, 1866,  lewder  being  its  first  vicar.  Then 
came  the  visitation  of  cholera,  which  conquered  the 
people  and  bowed  their  hearts  once  for  all  to  the  pastor 
who  gave  himself  up  with  such  absolute  devoteduess 
to  the  work  of  helping  them.  Lowder  did  not  set  up 
a system  in  place  of  a Person,  or  his  own  office  as  the 
substitute  for  an  absent,  instead  of  the  witness  for  a 
present,  Lord.  The  root -idea  of  confession  was  the 
heinousness  of  sin  and  the  promise  of  pardon  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  confession  and  absolution  were 
freely  offered  to  all  those  who  needed  it.  He  had 
rituals,  because  lie  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people  the  image  of  the  worship  of 
heaven,  and  the  outward  appointments  of  the  Church 
gave  an  air  of  comfort  and  dignity — a lesson  for  the 
people  to  take  back  to  their  squalid  homes.  As  the 
result,  not  only  was  open  sin  swept  away  from  the 
streets  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  before  streets  were  peo- 
pled by  houses  of  ill-fame,  but  five  hundred  communi- 
cants of  St.  Peter’s  were  lifted  above  the  suffering  life 
into  joy  and  peace.  Lowder’s  health,  undermined  for 
a long  time,  broke  down  in  1874  or  1875.  In  August, 
1880,  he  went  abroad,  never  to  return.  In  the  Tyrol, 
at  Zell-am-See,  nt  the  age  of  sixty,  among  strangers, 
Sept.  9, 1880,  this  great  nnr|  heroic  spirit  passed  away. 
Sec  Charles  Lowder,  a biography,  by  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Teresa  (2d  ed.  Lond.  i882 ; N.  Y.  cod.) ; 
Church  of  England  Quar.  Rer.  April,  1882,  p.  57  sq. ; 
Twenty-one  Years  in  St.  George's  Mission,  by  Hev.  C.  F. 
Lowder,  M.A.  (Loud.  8vo). 

Lowenthal,  IstDoit,  a famous  missionary  and 
translator  of  the  Bible,  was  a native  of  Poland,  and 
of  Jewish  parentage.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had 
to  flee  his  country,  being  suspected  by  the  govern- 
ment of  conspiracy.  He  came  to  America,  and  nt 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  went  about  ns  a pedler,  haw  king  jew- 
elry and  stationery.  In  or  near  Princeton,  living  a 
life  of  retired  though  literary  habits,  was  a much-re- 
8|>ected  clergyman,  who  had  more  than  one  conver- 
sation with  the  eloquent  pedler.  Perceiving  in  him 
talent  of  no  common  order,  lie  offered  to  assist  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  An  appeal  to  some 
princely  merchants  of  New  York  speedily  procured  the 
funds  necessary  to  send  the  young  man  to  Princeton 
College.  At  this  time  lie  was  a bigoted  Jew,  but  his 
course  of  studies,  his  intercourse  with  tutors,  brought 
about  his  conversion,  and  he  received  baptism.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  studies,  he  offered  himself  ns  a mis- 
sionary to  the  American  Presbyterian  Board.  To  In- 
dia he  directed  his  steps,  and  fancying  from  what  he 
had  read  that  among  the  Afghans  might  be  found  traces 
of  the  lost  tribes,  he  proposed  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
Peshawur,  as  a missionary  to  the  Afghans.  There,  in 
1856,  he  commenced  his  work.  With  rare  ability  and 
perseverance,  he  bad  so  perfected  himself  in  the  difficult 
language  of  the  Afghans  as  to  prepare  a translation  of 
the  entire  New  Test.;  and  although  the  execution  of 
the  work  devolved  wholly  upon  himself,  it  was  marked 
by  close  adherence  to  the  original  texts,  and  by  an  idi- 
omatic power  of  expression  which  earned  the  warmest 
commendation  of  the  Pushtfl  linguists  who  were  capa- 
ble of  pronouncing  a critical  opinion  on  the  result  of 
his  labors.  The  question  of  translating  the  Old  Test, 
had  been  discussed,  and  as  the  importance  of  giving 
the  Afghans  a complete  Bible  was  deeply  felt,  Mr.  Low- 
enthnl  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  this 
great  and  responsible  task.  But  the  Divine  Master  had 
otherwise  appointed,  and  before  he  had  fairly  entered 
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upon  the  duty,  he  was  assassinated,  April  27, 1864.  See 
PusiitC  Version.  (B.  P.) 

Lubersac,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  dk,  a French 
prelate,  was  born  at  Limoges,  Jan.  15,  1740.  He  be- 
came first  graml-vicar  of  the  archbishop  of  Arles,  in 
1768  almoner  of  the  king,  and  in  1775  bishop  of  Treguier. 
In  1780  he  was  transferred  to  Chartres.  Having  been 
sent  by  the  clergy  to  the  States-General,  he  refused  to 
recognise  the  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  March  15,  i 
1791,  was  forced  to  emigrate.  In  1801  he  resigned  his 
bishopric.  After  his  return  to  France  he  was  appointed 
canon  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Denis.  ’ He  died  Aug.  30, 
1822,  leaving,  Journal  de  T Emigration  du  Clergi  de 
France  en  Angleterre  (Lond.  1802)  : — A/toloyie  de  la  j 
Religion  ei  de  la  Monarchic  Rennies  (ibid.  eod.).  See 
Hoefcr,  .Your.  Riog,  Ginerale , s,  v. 

Luca,  Antonio  de, cardinal-bishop  of  Palestrina  ami 
vice-chancellor  of  the  Church  of  I’omc,  was  born  Oct.  j 
28, 1805,  at  Bronte,  Sicily.  In  1863  he  was  made  car-  | 
dinal,  and  died  Dec.  29, 1883.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  chief  of 
the  apostolic  chancery,  and,  with  the  cardinals  Pitra 
and  liergenrbther,  had  charge  of  the  archives  and  the 
Vatican  library.  (B.  P.) 

Lucarinos,  Regina  ldo,  an  Italian  Dominican,  who 
died  Oct.  10, 1671,  is  the  author  of,  Episcopus  Regularis:  j 
— Manuals  Controrersiarum  Thomisticarum : — Hermes  | 
Hiblicus: — Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Ordinis  Pradicanti-  | 
um.  See  Ecbard,  l)e  Scriptoribus  Ordinis  Dominica  - 
norum  ; Cghelli,  Italia  Sacra  ; Jbchcr,  A llgemcines  Ge- 
leh  rten-  Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lucatelli  (or  Locatelli),  Pietro,  a distinguished 
Roman  painter,  was  bom  in  1660,  and  studied  under ; 
Ciro  Ferri.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  in  1690,  and  executed  some  works  for  the 
public  edifices  at  Rome.  His  paintings  in  the  Church 
of  San  Agostino,  and  in  the  Collegio  Fuccioli,  arc  high- 
ly commended.  He  died  in  1741.  Sec  Spooner,  Riog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Lucchi,  Micilel  Angelo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
born  at  Brescia,  Aug.  20, 1744.  He  made  his  profession 
at  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  was  appointed  to  teach 
philosophy  and  theology.  He  visited  the  principal  ! 
libraries  of  Italy,  and  collected  a number  of  ancient  1 
MSS.,  now  in  the  Vatican.  Pius  VII  called  him  to 
Rome,  made  him  cardinal,  Feb.  23,  1801,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  censorship  of  books.  He  died  at  Subiaco, 
Sept.  29, 1802,  leaving  several  works  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  See  Hoefer,  Abut.  Riog.  Generate,  i 
s.  r. 

Lucena,  Lorenzo,  a Spanish  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  born  in  1807.  He  wa9  ordained  deacon  by 
the  bishop  of  Cordova  in  1830,  aud  priest  in  1831  by  the 
suffragan  bishop  of  Seville.  For  eight  years  he  acted 
as  professor  of  theology  at  the  College  of  St.  Pclagius, 
in  the  University  of  Seville,  and  for  three  years  held 
the  office  of  provisional  president  there.  In  1842  he 
was  ap|x>inted  honorary  canon  of  Gibraltar  Cathedral, 
and  reader  in  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  in 
the  Tayloriau  Institution  at  Oxford,  in  1861.  He  as- 
sisted in  preparing  the  new  edition  of  the  Spanish  Bible, 
generally  known  as  that  of  Cipriauo  de  Valera,  and  pul>- 
lished  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv.  He  j 
died  at  Oxford,  Aug.  24, 1881.  (B.  P.) 

Luchau,  in  Mongolian  mythology,  is  a mighty 
dragon,  inhabiting  the  great  sea,  constantly  growing, 
and  destined  finally  to  devour  the  universe. 

Lucius,  Saint,  of  Britain,  lived  in  the  2d  century. 
Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  says  that  in  154.  un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus, 
and  during  the  pontificate  of  Kleuthcrus,  a British  king 
Lucius  wrote  to  the  pope,  announcing  that  he  wished 
to  become  a Christian.  Kleutherus  favorably  received  | 
the  communication,  and  sent  priests  to  instruct  the 
Britous  in  the  Christian  faith.  A similar  account  may  I 


be  found  in  a number  of  other  traditions.  Sec  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Riog.  s.  v. 

Lucius,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  3,  1665,  at  Dresden. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1687  bachelor  of  theology, 
in  1698  licentiate,  in  1708  doctor,  and  in  1712  superin- 
tendent at  Pirna.  Lucius  died  April  27,  1722.  He 
wrote,  De  I-ege  yEtema : — Vindicia  Dissertationis  Carp- 
zociana  de  Descensu  Christ i ad  Inferos: — De  A'Jemi- 
tate  Dei: — De  Concirificatione  Fidclium  cum  Christo  ex 
Hos.  ri,  2 : — De  Cohabitations  et  Conglorificationc  Fidc- 
lium cum  Christo  ex  Joh.xvii,  24.  Sec  Jocher,  AUge- 
meines  Gelehrten-I-exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lucius,  Ludovicus,  a German  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Bade.  Feb. 9. 1577.  For  some  time 
professor  of  Hebrew,  in  the  place  of  Buxtorf,  he  was 
called  as  deacon  and  rector  to  Baden,  and  died  June  10, 
1642.  He  wrote,  Bistoria  Jetuitica: — Xota  in  Apoea- 
lypsin  Johannis : — Dissertatio  Arnica  rum  Joa.  Pisca- 
tore  de  Causa  Meriloria  J usiijicutionis  Xostrae  Coram 
Deo; — A nti- Christ  i Occidental  is  in  Hungaria  Persecutio: 
— Synopsis  Anti-Sociniana : — Ik  Fide  ct  Moribus  Chri- 
stianorum : — Dictionarium  Xori  Testament i: — Compen- 
dium Theologian: — Semi-Pebigianismut  Remonstrantium: 
— Historia  A ugtistini  ex  Operibus  F.jus  Collecta.  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  531;  Jbchcr,  Allge- 
meines  Gtleh  rten  - Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Ludger,  Saint,  a German  prelate,  was  bom  in  Fries- 
land. In  his  early  youth  he  studied  tinder  the  disci- 
pline of  St.  Gregory,  who  governed  the  school  as  well  as 
the  Church  of  Utrecht.  In  802  lie  is  noticed  at  Rome, 
and  next  at  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  slaved  two  years; 
finally  returning  to  the  barbarians,  he  preached  the 
gosj>el  to  the  Saxons  and  the  Frieslanders,  where,  about 
the  same  period,  he  became  chief  of  the  Church  of  MUn- 
stcr.  He  died  March  26,  809,  leaving  a single  work. 
The  Life  of  St.  Gregory,  Abbot  of  Utrecht  (published  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum').  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your,  liiog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Ludi  Funebres  (funeral  games)  were  celebrated 
at  the  funeral  pyre  of  distinguished  persons  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  were  private  en- 
tertainments, given  by  survivors  ill  honor  of  their  de- 
ceased friends,  and  were  sometimes  continued  for  two 
or  three  days. 

Ludi  Marti  ales  ( martial  games)  were  celebrated 
every  year  among  the  ancient  Romans  in  the  circus, 
Aug.  1,  in  honor  of  Mars. 

Ludki  (Polish  Ludschi)  were  conceived  by  the 
Wends  to  be  earth-spirits.  At  night  they  have  feasts ; 
they  come  into  houses  by  way  of  subterranean  passages, 
do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  disturbed,  and  avenge 
every  provocation  bv  a knavish  trick.  German  super- 
stitions also  admit  of  such  ghost-like  beings. 

Ludlow,  Gabriel,  D.D.,  a Reformed  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Acquackanonck.  N.  J.,  April  23,  1797. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1817,  from  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1820,  and  was  li- 
censed by  the  Clossis  of  New  Brunswick  probably  the 
same  year.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Albany  for  six 
mouths  thereafter,  aud  at  Xeshanic.  Somerset  C«^  N.  J., 
from  1821  until  his  death.  Feb.  19. 1878.  He  was  genial 
and  sympathetic,  strong  in  thought,  as  well  os  indepen- 
dent. He  published  several  sermons.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A merica,  3d  ed.  p.  358. 

Ludovici,  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  I^ndshut.  Silesia,  in  1663.  He 
studied  at  Breslau  and  Leipsic,  commenced  his  academ- 
ical career  in  1687,  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  1699,  doctor  of  theology  in  1724,  and  died  at  Leipsic, 
Jan.  15,  1732.  He  wrote,  Isagoge  in  A ccentuationem 
Hebraicam : — Hebraismus , Chaldaismus,  Targumico- 
Talmudico-Rabburicus  et  Syriasmus  ad  Harmoniam  et 
Compendium  Redacii : — Diss.  V in  Rabbi  Leri  ben  Gerson 
Commentarium  Rabbinicum  in  Hiobum:  — Schediasma 
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de  A utoribus,  qui  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis  Egerunt : 
— ilistoria  Concili  Nicaeni.  See  Winer,  J/undbuch  der 
theol,  Lit.  i,  531, 063;  Jbchcr,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Ijsx- 
ikon , 8.  v,;  burst,  liibl . JttJ.  s.  v.  Ludowig,  ii,  274. 
(11.  P.) 

Ludwig,  Edmond  A.,  a German  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Switzerland.  He  received  a lib- 
eral education,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  from  a European  university.  After  coming 
to  America  he  became  professor  of  languages  in  Wash- 
ington College,  Lexington,  Va.  Subsequently  lie  went 
North,  engaging  as  editor  and  teacher  for  some  years. 
In  1868  lie  was  licenses!  to  preach,  but  failing  to  secure 
a call,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Erie,  l’n.,  in 
teaching  and  as  organist.  lie  died  in  1880,  He  was 
a proficient  scholar  and  devoted  Christian.  See  Ilar- 
baugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  v,  381. 

Luigi  de  Gonzaga,  an  Italian  saint,  was  born 
March  9,  1568,  at  Cnstiglione,  being  the  son  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Castiglione.  After  being 
educated  at  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medicis,  he  went 
to  Spain  with  his  father,  where  Philip  II  gave  him  as 
a page  to  prince  James.  In  1585,  leaving  his  worldly 
goods  to  his  brother  Rodolph,  he  entered  upon  the  novi- 
tiate of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.  He  died  June  20,  1591, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  but 
some  time  later  his  body  was  transferred  to  a chapel 
which  had  been  built  under  his  invocation  by  the  mar- 
quis Scipio  Lancclloti.  He  was  beatified  in  1621  by 
Gregory  XV,  and  canonized  in  1726  by  Benedict  XIII. 
Sec  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Luini  (or  Lovini),  Bernardino,  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian painter,  was  probably  bom  at  Luino,  a small  town 
in  the  Milanese  province,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in 
1480,  and  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a pupil 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  His  two  pictures  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and  St.  John  Embracing  the  Lamb,  in  the  Am- 
brosian Gallery  at  Milan,  arc  excellent  works.  He  was 
no  less  distinguished  for  his  frescos,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  Christ  Crowned  icith  Thorns,  in  the  same 
gallery.  He  died  in  1530.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generals,  s.  v. 

Lukaszewicz,  Joseph  von,  a Polish  historian, 
was  born  Nov.  80, 1797,  at  Kromplcwo,  near  Posen,  and 
died  Feb.  18, 1872.  His  works  having  been  translated 
into  German,  we  give  the  German  titles:  Uistorische 
Xachricht  iiber  die  Dissident en  in  der  Stadt  Posen  im  16. 
und  17 .Jahrhundert  (Posen,  1832;  German  by  Dalitzki, 
Darmstadt,  1843): — Feber  die  Kirchen  der  bohmischen 
Briider  im  ehemaligen  Grosspolen  (Posen,  1835;  Ger- 
man by  Fischer,  Griitz,  1877): — Geschichte  der  Kirchen 
des  helcetischen  BekeraUnisses  in  Lituuen  (1842,  2 vols.; 
German,  Leipsic,  1850):  — Geschichte  des  helcetischen 
Dekeimtnisses  in  Klcinpolen  (1853):  — Geschichte  aller 
katholischen  Kirchen  in  der  ehemaligen  posen'sehen  Dio- 
cese (1858-63,  3 vols.).  (B,  F.) 

Luke,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  dean  of  St.  Martin  lc 
Grand,  London,  and  treasurer  of  the  king’s  wardrobe. 
He  was  elected  to  the  sec  of  Dublin,  and  obtained  the 
royal  confirmation,  Dec.  13, 1228.  His  election  was  set 
aside  at  Rome  as  not  being  canonical,  and  he  was  re- 
elected, but  not  confirmer!  by  the  pope  until  1230. 
About  1237  he  improved  the  buildings  of  Christ’s 
Church,  and  endowed  that  of  St.  John,  without  the 
Now  Gate,  with  two  burgages  and  six  acres  of  land  in 
St.  Kevin's  parish.  In  1240  lie  granted  to  the  vicars 
serving  mass  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  a certain  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  of  Alderg.  In  1247  archbishop  Luke 
made  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  residence 
of  the  prebendaries  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  In  the 
following  year  he  made  the  Church  of  Larabrien  a 
prebend  of  the  same  cathedral.  He  died  in  December, 
1255.  See  D’Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  90. 

Lumpkiu,  John,  a distinguished  Baptist  minister 


of  Georgia,  was  bom  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  Nov. 
4,  1785,  but  went,  when  a child,  to  Georgia,  and  was 
reared  in  Oglethorpe  County,  where  he  spent  his  w hole 
life.  Socially,  his  relations  were  of  a high  character. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Wilson  Lumpkin,  was  governor  of 
the  state  three  years,  and  another  brother,  Joseph  Hen- 
ry, chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  His 
ordination  took  place  in  1808,  and  his  ministry  wns  ex- 
ercised in  different  parts  of  the  county  in  which  he 
lived.  Three  new  churches  were  formed  during  his 
life,  through  his  personal  efforts.  He  died,  greatly  la- 
mented, Aug.  1, 18J9.  See  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encyclop. 
p.  724.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Lund,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germnny, 
was  bom  Sept.  11,  1638,  at  Fleusburg.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic,  was  in  1672  deacon  at  Tuudern,  Schleswig,  and 
died  Sept.  13,  1686.  He  is  the  author  of  Beschrtibung 
des  Ixvitischen  Gotlesdimstes,  which  wns  published  by 
his  soil  under  the  title,  Jmiische  JleUigt burner.  Ail 
edition,  with  notes,  was  published  by  Job.  Christ.  Wolf 
(Hamburg,  1738).  See  Moller,  Cimbria  I.itterata ; J<>- 
chcr,  A Ugemeines  Geleh lien- Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  137.  (B.  P.) 

Lundy,  Francis  J.,  D.C.L.,  a Protestant  Episcopul 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  became  assis- 
tant minister  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Newburgh,  in  1867, 
and  died  April  7,  1868,  aged  fifty- three  years.  See 
Prut.  Episc.  Almanac,  1869,  p.  109. 

Lupercalia,  a noted  Roman  festival,  wns  celebrated 
annually  on  Feb.  15,  in  honor  of  Lupercus,  the  god  of 
fertility,  or,  as  is  alleged  by  many,  in  honor  of  Pan. 
Plutarch  calls  it  the. feast  of  wolves,  and  declares  it  to 
have  been  of  a lustral  or  ceremonially  purifying  char- 
acter. Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  wns  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  legend  that  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  suckled  by  a she-wolf,  and  accordingly  the 
rites  of  the  Lupercalia  were  observed  in  the  Lujtercal, 
the  place  where  this  nursing  was  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred. On  the  appointed  day  the  Luperci  (q.  v.)  as- 
sembled and  offered  sacrifices  of  goats  and  young  dogs. 
A peculiar  ceremony  then  followed.  Two  youths  of 
high  rank  were  led  forward  to  the  priests,  who,  having 
dipped  a sword  in  the  blood  of  one  of  the  victims  which 
had  been  sacritied,  touched  their  foreheads  with  it ; after 
which  some  of  the  other  priests  came  forward  and  wiped 
off  the  blood  with  a piece  of  woollen  cloth  which  had 
been  dipped  in  milk.  The  youths  now  burst  into  a fit 
of  laughter,  and  forthwith  the  general  merriment  which 
characterized  this  festival  began.  The  priests  having 
feasted  themselves,  and  indulged  freely  in  wine,  cov- 
ered their  bodies  over  with  the  skins  of  the  goats  which 
they  had  sacrificed.  Thus  fantastically  dressed  they 
ran  up  and  down  the  streets,  brandishing  thongs  of 
goat-skin  leather,  with  which  they  struck  all  they  met, 
particularly  the  women,  who  hailed  the  infliction  of  the 
sacred  lasli  as  a species  of  ceremonial  lustration.  This 
festival  was  long  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
founding  of  Rome,  but  having  been  neglected  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar,  it  was  revived  by  Augustus,  and 
continued  to  be  celebrated  until  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Anastasius. 

Luperci,  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests  among 
the  Romans.  They  were  sacred  to  Pan,  the  god  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  of  shepherds,  whose  flocks  he 
guarded.  Plutarch  derives  the  name  from  lupa,  a she- 
wolf,  and  traces  their  origin  to  the  fabulous  she-wolf 
which  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  They  formed  orig- 
inally a college,  consisting  of  two  classes : the  Fabii, 
or  Fabiani,  and  the  Quinctilii,  or  Quinctiliani.  Julius 
Gtesnr  instituted  a third  class,  under  the  name  of  Julii 
or  Julitini,  At  first  the  Luperci  were  taken  from  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  but  in  course  of  time  the  whole 
order  fell  into  disrepute. 

Lupoid  ok  Bkbenburg  (or  Eglofstkin),  a learn- 
ed German  prelate,  after  having  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Bologna,  under  the  direction  of  John  Andresc,  be- 
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came  canon  successively  at  Mavence,  at  Wurzburg,  J 
and  at  Bamberg,  of  which  place  lie  had  been  elected 
bishop  in  1352.  He  died  July  20,  1363,  leaving,  De 
Zelo  I’eterum  Principal*  Germanorum  in  Religionem 
(Basle,  HOT): — I)e  Juribus  et  Translatio  Imperii  (ibid, 
eod.).  See  Hoefer,  ..Your.  liiog.  G inhale,  s.  v. 


Lupus  (originally  Wolf),  Ciiristiax,  a Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  June  12,  1612,  at  Ypem. 
He  joined  the  order  of  the  Augustinians,  was  in  1653 
doctor  of  theology  and  professor  primarius  at  Louvain, 
and  died  July  10,  1681.  He  wrote,  Dis*.  de  MeUlii  el 
Arii  Persons*,  Moribus  Atqiie  Errorihu*: — De  Symbolo 
Apottulico  et  Xiccto : — De  Synodo  Xiceena: — De  Con- 
cilio  Sardicensi  : — De  Concilia  Constnntinojmlitano : — 
De  Synodo  Ephesina: — De  Latrnciitio  Ephesinn : — De 
Synodo  Sextet : — De  Synodo  Trullana : — Scholia  et 
Xolte  in  Canonet  et  Decreta  Synodorunx  Generalium  et 
Prorincialium  (5  vols.).  After  his  death  was  published 
from  his  manuscript,  S omnium  Romance  Apostolicn  Se- 
di>  Pririlegium  Quoad  Erocalione*  et  A />/*  llationc* 
(Venice,  1729).  See  J ocher,  ,-1  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-  Lex- 
ikon,  e.  v,;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  thcol.  Lit.  i,  659,  664, 
913,  920.  (a  P.) 

Luther's  (Tiro)  Catechisms.  By  way  of  sup- 
plement to  the  article  Luther  (q.  v.),  we  add  that  both 
these  catechisms,  the  larger  one  in  the  form  of  a con- 
tinuous exposition,  and  the  smaller  one  arranged  in 
questions  and  answers,  appeared  in  1529,  although  the 
preparatory  work  dates  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
Luther’s  reformatory  activity.  In  1518  Johann  Schneider 
collected  and  published  the  various  expositions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  which  Luther  had  given  in  his  sermons 
ami  lectures.  This  induced  Luther  to  publish  his  ex- 
position in  an  authentic  form.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  a Latin  exposition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  in  1520  these  sporadic  efforts  came  to  a pre- 
liminary consummation  in  his  Eyn  Karcz form  dee  zehnen 
Gepoth: — Eyn  Knrez  form  de*  Glaubeus: — Eyn  Kurcz 
form  de s 1 'alter  Enter*.  After  1524  Luther’s  attention 
was  very  strongly  drawn  to  the  school.  His  An  die 
Radherm  aller  Stedle  deutsche*  Land* : das*  tie  chritt- 
liche  Schulen  aujfrichten  untl  halllen  fallen  caused  many 
evangelical  schools  to  be  founded,  and  the  necessity 
arose  for  a trustworthy  handbook  in  the  elements  of  true 
Christianity.  ’ This  necessity  was  the  more  felt  by  Lu- 
ther himself,  when,  in  his  tour  of  visitation  through 
Saxony  in  1528,  he  saw  how  sorely  both  the  ministers 
and  congregations  stood  in  need  of  such  a book,  and 
thus,  in  1529,  both  the  larger  and  smaller  catechisms 
apjxarcd.  Luther's  catechisms,  however,  are  not  the 
first  attempts  of  the  kind.  There  existed  such  works 
by  Ilrenz,  Althammer,  and  I-ammer,  but  Luther's  cate- 
chisms soon  took  the  lead,  and  were  immediately  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  The  smaller  catechism,  which  soon 
became  an  almost  symbolical  book  in  the  Lutheran 
churches,  consists  of,  I.  The  Ten  Commandments;  II. 
The  Creed;  HI.  The  Lord’s  Prayer;  IV.  The  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism;  V.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Altar;  to 
which  is  added,  in  the  editions  since  1564,  a sixth  part, 
Confession  and  Absolution,  or  the  Power  of  the  Keys. 
Considering  the  smaller  catechism  as  a whole,  it  is  in- 
deed the  ripe  fruit  of  many  exertions,  the  full  expres- 
sion after  many  trials.  Wherever  Lutheraus  are  found, 
this  catechism  too  is  used.  See  Plitt-IIerzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Luther's  Hymns.  It  was  a saying  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  time  of  Luther,  that  “by-  his 
songs  he  has  done  more  harm  to  the  Romanists  than  by 
his  sermons.”  And  such  is  the  fact.  “For,"  says  Mr. 
Coleridge,  “ Luther  did  as  much  for  the  Reformation  by 
his  hymns  ns  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  Ger- 
many the  hymns  are  known  by  heart  by  every  jieasant ; 
they  advise,  they  argue,  from  the  hymns,  and  every  soul 
in  the  Church  praises  God,  like  a Christian,  with  words 
which  arc  natural  and  vet  sacred  to  his  mind.”  Luther 
was  intensely  fond  of  both  music  and  poetry,  and  his 
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poetical  talent  we  best  perceive  in  his  hymns.  Alto- 
gether he  wrote  about  thirty-six  hymns,  which  may  be 
divided  as  follows:  (a)  Translations  of  Latin  hymns;  (b) 
Amplifications  of  German  hymns  from  the  Larin;  (c) 
Correction  and  revision  of  German  hvtnns;  (d)  Hymns 
based  upon  Latin  psalms;  (e)  Hymns  based  upon  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible;  (f)  Original  hymns.  Spangenberg, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Cithara  Lutheri,  in  1545,  speaks 
thus  of  Luther's  hymns,  “One  must  certainly  let  this 
be  true  and  remain  true,  that,  among  all  Meistcr  singcrs, 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles  until  now,  Luther  is,  and 
always  will  be,  the  best  and  most  accomplished ; in  whose 
hymns  and  songs  one  does  not  find  a vain  or  needless 
word.  All  flows  and  falls  in  the  sweetest  and  neatest 
manner,  full  of  spirit  and  doctrine,  so  that  his  every 
word  gives  outright  a sermon  of  its  own,  or,  at  least,  a 
singular  reminiscence.  There  is  nothing  forced,  noth- 
ing foisted  in  or  patched  up,  nothing  fragmentary.  The 
rhymes  arc  easy  anil  good,  the  wonls  choice  and  proper, 
the  meaning  clear  and  intelligible,  the  melodies  lovely 
and  hearty,  and  in  summa  all  is  so  rare  and  majestic,  so 
full  of  pith  and  power,  so  cheering  and  comforting,  that, 
in  sooth,  you  will  not  find  his  equal,  much  less  his  roas- 
ter.” The  most  famous  of  Luther's  hymns  is  the  Refor- 
mation hymn,  Kits' feste  Burg  i*t  unser  Gott,  which  has 
been  translated  into  very  many  languages.  A collec- 
tion of  the  translations  of  this  hymn  in  niueteen  lan- 
guages has  been  published  by  B.  Pick  (Rochester,  1880) ; 
an  enlarged  edition,  comprising  twenty-one  languages 
(28  English ; 2 Dutch ; 1 Danish ; 1 Swedish ; 5 Latin ; 
3 French;  1 Spanish;  1 Russian;  1 Polish;  l Bohe- 
mian ; 1 Wcndish ; 1 Ietlish  ; 1 Lithuanian : 1 Finnish  ; 
1 Ksthonian;  1 Hebrew;  1 Accra;  1 Tshi;  1 Zulu; 
1 Hungarian;  1 Italian),  was  published  by  the  same 
author  in  1883.  But  this  is  not  the  only  hymn  which 
has  been  translated  into  English.  In  fact,  all  his  hymns 
are  translated,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pick’s  Luther  as  a 
I/ymnist  (Philadelphia,  1875).  An  edition  giving  the 
German  text,  w ith  the  English  translation  and  notes, 
was  published  bv  Scribner’s  Sous  (New  York,  1883). 
(B.  P.) 

Lutherans,  Separate.  When,  in  1817,  the  union 
between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches  was 
established  in  Prussia,  the  protest  of  J.  G.  Scheibel,  pro- 
fessor  of  theology-  at  Breslan,  found  much  sympathy 
among  the  Lutherans.  For  several  years,  however,  the 
movement  was  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  sim- 
ple literary  polemics,  especially  between  Scheilicl  and 
David  Schultz,  also  professor  at  Breslau.  But  when 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  was  introduced  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  a cabinet  order  of 
1830,  Scheibel  refused  to  obey,  and  asked  permission  to 
continue  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  old 
Wittenberg  agenda.  The  permission  was  not  granted, 
and  Scheibel  was  suspended.  Soon  he  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  families,  who 
left  the  State  Church  and  organized  themselves  into  a 
new  Church.  They  petitionee!  the  minister  of  public 
worship  to  be  acknowledged  as  a Church  organization, 
but  this  he  refused  to  do.  The  many  vexations  which 
Scheibel  had  to  undergo  induced  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. In  the  meantime  the  party  had  progressed  very 
rapidly  under  the  leadership  of  professor  lluschke.  A 
synod  was  convened  at  Breslau  in  the  rear  1834,  and  it 
was  declared  that  nothing  but  complete  separation  from 
the  State  Church,  and  the  formation  of  an  independent 
organization  could  satisfy  the  Lutheran  conscience. 
Persecutions  then  began.  Several  ministers  were  kept 
in  prison  for  many  years.  A number  of  well-to-do  lay- 
men were  reduced  to  poverty  by  money  fines.  Not 
a few  emigrated  to  America,  among  others,  Grabau 
(q.  v.)  and  Von  Rohr,  who  formed  the  so-called  Buffalo 
Synod.  With  the  succession  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  TV, 
in  1840,  a change  took  place,  and  July  23, 1845,  the  con- 
cession for  the  foundation  of  a free  Church  was  given, 
and  in  1850  the  Church  numbered  fifty  pastors  and  about 
fifty  thousand  members.  Similar  movements  took  place 
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also  outside  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  Hesse, ami  Darien.  Per- 
haps no  separation  from  the  State  Church  marie  a deep- 
er impression  than  that  of  Theodor  Harms  (q.  v.)  at 
llerraansburg,  Ilanovcr.  The  reason  for  his  separa- 
tion was  neither  dogmatical  nor  constitutional,  but  a 
few  changes  which  were  introduced  by  the  government 
in  the  marriage  formularies.  Harms  refused  to  accept 
these  changes,  and  was  suspended,  Jan.  22,  1878.  He 
immediately  formed  an  independent  society,  which  < 
soon  absorbed  the  majority  of  the  old  congregation. 
Meanwhile  the  relation  between  the  Separate  Lutherans 
and  the  State  Church  Lutherans  was  often  very  un- 
pleasant, and  bitter  controversies  arose.  Finally,  dis-  I 
sensions  broke  out  among  the  Separate  Lutherans  them- 
selves,  and  a party  headed  by  pastor  Dietrich,  of  Jabel, ! 
organized  the  so-called  Immanuel  Synod  in  opposition  to 
the  party  headed  by  Huschke  of  Dreslau.  This  was  in 
1862.  A similar  split  was  caused  in  Saxony  by  the 
Missouri  Synod.  This  synod  was  organized  by  a cer- 
tain Stefan,  who  had  emigrated  in  1840  to  America. ! 
Stefan,  who  was  deposed  of  his  office  on  account  of  ! 
gross  immorality,  was  succeeded  by  the  still  living  pro-  . 
feasor  Walther  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Some  of  the  Missou- . 
rians  had  returned  to  Saxony,  and  formed  at  Dresden  a 
Lutheranerverein , which  soon  occupied  a prominent  po- 
sition, under  the  leadership  of  pastor  Ruhlnnri.  The 
latter  soon  made  war  against  the  Immanuel  Synod  as 
being  un-Lutheran,  and  so  likewise  against  the  Separate 
Lutherans  of  Dreslau.  The  Lutheran  churches  of  the 
State  he  condemned  altogether,  and  finally  a split  was 
caused  among  the  Missourians  themselves.  The  Sepa- 
rate Lutherans  of  Germany  are  now  against  each  other. 
See  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (D.  P.) 

LUtkens,  Fbanz  Julies,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Oct.  21, 1650.  He  studied  at  Wit-  ■ 
tenberg,  was  in  167G  rector  of  Drandenburg,  iu  1G79 
deacon  at  Magdeburg,  in  1681  pastor  primarius  and 
provost  at  Stargard,  Pomerania,  in  1701  court-prcncher 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen,  and  died  Aug. 
12,  1712.  He  wrote,  Collegium  Diblicutn: — Commen-  t 
tarius  in  FpistoLis  a<l  Colosscnses  el  Tilum : — Disterfal. 
de  Idris  in  Mettle.  Dieina: — he  Messia  Daridis  Filio: 
— De.  Zohar  Antique  Judnorum  Monumenlo , etc.  See 
Jbchcr,  A llgemeines  G elelt rten-Lexilon,  s.  v.  (D.  P.) 

Lutolf,  Adolf,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
born  in  1824.  He  studied  under  Hirscher  and  Dbllin- 
gcr,  and  after  having  8|>ent  some  yenrs  nt  St.  Gall,  Lu- 
cerne, and  Solotlium,  as  teacher  and  as  priest,  was  called, 
in  1868,  to  Lucerne  as  profeasor  of  Church  history  and 
canon  of  St.  Leodegar.  He  died  April  8,  1879,  leav-  j 
ing  Fortchungen  und  QueUen  zur  Kirchengesch ichle  der 
Schweiz  (Lucerne,  1871).  (D.  P.) 

Lutterbeck,  Johann  Anton  Reicxhakd,  a Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Mun- 
ster. In  1842  lie  was  professor  of  Catholic  theology  at 
Giessen,  but  after  the  determination  of  bishop  Ketteler, 
in  1851,  to  ordain  no  candidate  who  had  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Giessen,  Lutterbeck  became  a mem-  ' 
ber  of  the  philosophical  faculty.  After  the  Vatican 
i Council  he  joined  the  Old  Catholics,  and  died  Dec.  30,  j 

1882.  He  is  the  author  of,  flermenieti  au*  dem  Gebiele  [ 
der  religiosen  Speculation  (2d  ed.  Maycnce,  1851): — Der 
neulestamentliche  I.ehrbegrij}'  (1852,  2 vols.): — Die  Clc- 
menlinen  und  ihr  Verhdllniss  zurn  Unfehlbarheitsdogmu  j 
(1872): — Leopold  Schmid  iiber  die.  religiose  Aufgabe  der  ( 
Deutschen  (1875).  See  Zuchold,  MU.  Theol.  ii,  842  sq. 
(D.  I*.) 

Luxembourg,  Baudoin  de,  a Franco-German 
prelate,  brother  of  emperor  Henry  VII,  was  born  iu 
1285.  While  quite  voting  he  lost  his  father,  llenrv 
IV,  count  of  Luxembourg,  and  was  educated  with  care  j 
bv  his  mother,  Ileatricc  of  Avcsnes,  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  where  he  studied  belles-lettres,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  jurisprudence.  He  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Treves  in  March,  1308,  at  Poictiers.  In  April, 
1310,  he  assembled  a provincial  council  at  Treves.  From 


this  time  Daudoin  is  no  more  noticed,  except  in  mili- 
tary expeditions  against  rebellious  chieftains.  He  died 
Jan.  21, 1354.  See  Hoofer,  Sour.  Diog.  Geuirale,  s.  v. 

Luxembourg,  Louis  de,  a French  prelate,  was 
proposed  in  1414  for  the  bishopric  of  Therouaunc.  He 
declared  himself  for  the  English  party,  was  made  chan- 
cellor by  Henry  VI,  iu  1425,  and  attended  in  1431  at 
the  crowning  of  that  prince  as  the  king  of  France,  at 
St.  Denis.  During  several  political  excitements,  and 
particularly  during  the  time  of  an  insurrection  against 
the  English,  in  April,  1436,  this  prelate  took  great  in- 
terest iu  the  cause  of  the  English  in  France,  thus  gath- 
ering upon  himself  the  hatred  ami  displeasure  of  the 
French.  He  finally  hail  to  take  refuge  in  the  Dastile, 
and  on  its  surrender  retreated  to  Rouen,  where  he  was 
made  archbishop,  and  would  have  received  the  cardi- 
nal’s hat,  but  would  only  accept  it  on  condition  of  being 
nominated  by  the  king  of  Englnnd.  This  prince  gave 
him,  some  time  afterwards,  the  bishopric  of  Ely,  when 
he  wns  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England.  He  tlied  at 
Hartford,  England,  Sept.  18, 1443.  See  Hoofer,  A our. 
Diog.  General'’,  s.  V. 

Luxembourg,  Philippe  de,  a French  cardinal, 
was  born  in  1445.  He  was  the  son  of  Thibauld  de 
Luxembourg,  who,  after  having  lost  his  wife,  was  re- 
ceived into  orders,  and  became  bishop  of  Mans.  The 
first  church  which  Philippe  held  in  charge  was  that  of  Lc 
Mans,  which  he  obtained  in  1477,  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  1483  ho  presided  over  Tours,  and  Feb.  3, 
1496,  was  nominated  as  bishop  of  Tberouannc,  but 
was  not  appointed  till  Nov.  12,  1498.  Iu  1516,  after 
Philippe  had  occupied  several  more  or  less  important 
positions  in  France,  he  became  legate  of  the  |>o|>e  in 
that  country.  He  was  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the 
kingdom.  He  founded  the  College  of  Mans  at  Pari\ 
and  accomplished  also  several  very  extensive  missions 
by  order  of  the  king,  for  which  he  had  no  regular  allo- 
cations. He  died  at  Le  Mans,  June  2, 1519.  See  Iloe- 
fer,  Nour.  Diog.  Gineralr , s.  v. 

Luxembourg,  Pierre  de,  a French  prelate,  was 
l>om  at  the  castle  of  Ligny-sur-Omain,  July  20,  1369. 
He  began  to  study  theology  nt  Paris  in  1877.  While 
still  a child,  he  was  made  canon  of  Paris  in  1379,  and 
of  Cambrav  in  1382.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
provided  with  the  bishopric  of  Metz  by  Clement  VII. 
At  sixteen  the  same  jioutiff  appointed  him  cardinal- 
deacon  at  Avignon.  He  died  July  2, 1387,  and  was 
buried  at  the  cemetery  of  8t.  Mir  had,  at  Avignon. 
There  are  a few  books  which  have  l>een  erroneously 
attributed  to  him,  for  which  see  Hocfer,  Sour.  Diog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

Luynes,  Paul  n’ Albert  nn,a  French  prelate,  wns 
bom  at  Versailles,  Jan.  5,  1703.  He  had  at  first  the 
name  of  count  of  Mont  fort,  nnd  wns  intended  for  the 
military  career,  but,  renouncing  it,  entered  a seminary, 
was  received  into  orders,  appointed  nbliot  of  Cerisy  in 
1727,  nnd  bishop  of  Daycux  in  1729.  He  held  several 
synods,  nnd  organized  missions,  preaching  himself.  He 
became  archbishop  of  Sens,  Aug.  18, 1753.  De  Luynes 
assisted  at  the  conclaves  of  1758,  1769,  and  1774.  As 
an  abbot  of  Corbie,  lie  was  npjiointed  commander  of 
the  order  of  St.  Esprit  iu  1759.  He  adhered  to  the 
acts  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  1765.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Jan.  21,  1788.  leaving  several  episcopal  letters. 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Diog.  Ginerale , s.  v. 

Luz  (Jutlg.  i,  26),  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests  ( Memoirs 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  95),  may  be  the  present 
Khurbet  d-Lustceiziyeh,  a ruined  site  four  and  a half 
miles  north-west  of  Rnnias,  and  consisting  of  basaltic 
stones  scattered  and  in  rough  walls”  (ibid.  p.  120). 

Luzzatto,  Philo xene,  a Jewish  Oricntalisr,  was 
born  at  Trieste,  July  10, 1829.  At  n very  early  age  he 
mastered  different  languages,  and  in  1849  published 
Le  Sansrritisme  de  la  I.anguc  A ssgrienne.  In  1850  he 
wrote.  Eludes  sur  les  Inscriptions  A ssgriennes  de.  Ptr- 
se polls,  Ilamadan , Van  el  Khorsabad : — Sotice  sui 
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Present  Appearance  of  Lydda.  (From  Thomson's  Southern  Palestine  ami  Jerusalem.) 


A bou-Jousouf  Hasdai  Ibn-Shaproul  (1S52).  While  on 
his  travels  he  was  taken  sick,  but  at  length  arrived  at 
I’adua,  and  died  Jan.  25,  1854.  The  MImnire  sur  Us 
Juifs  (PAI/yssinU  ou  Falaschas,  was  published  after  his 
death  in  the  A rehires  Israelites  of  Paris.  (B.  P.) 

Lycea,  a festival  among  the  Arcadians,  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Zeus  Lycaeus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus,  who  sacrificed 
a child  on  the  occasion,  and  sprinkled  the  altar  with 
its  blood.  Plutarch  says  that  the  Lycea  was  celebrated 
in  a manner  similar  to  the  Homan  Lupercalia. 

Lydda.  I.udd,  the  modem  representative  of  this 
place,  is  briefly  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompany- 
ing the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  252),  and  its  traditional 
Church  of  St.  George  in  detail  (ibid.  p.  2C7). 

Lyell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Kpiscopal  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1775.  While  quite  a 
young  man  he  became  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church;  and  during  that  time  was  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  Congress.  In  1804  he  was  ordained 
deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Communion,  and 
became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York  city,  which 
position  he  occupied  until  his  death,  March  5,  1848. 
Dr.  Lyell  was  elected  secretary  of  the  convention  of  the 
diocese  of  New  York  in  1811,  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  annually  until  he  declined  re-election  in  1816. 
Chosen  a deputy  to  the  General  Convention  in  1818, 
he  was  elected  successively  to  the  position  during 
twenty -six  years.  lie  was  a powerful  extempore 
speaker,  and  a preacher  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
See  A mer.  Qnar.  Church  Rev.  1848,  p.  302. 

Lynch,  Patrick  Niksen,  D.D.,  a Roman  Catholic 
prelntc  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Clones,  County  Mona- 
ghan, Ireland,  March  10,  1817.  In  1819  his  parents 
came  to  America,  and  settled  at  Clieraw,  S.  C.  At  that 
time  there  was  but  one  priest  in  the  state,  Dr.  Galla- 
gher. though  Dr.  England  arrived  next  year  to  be  the 
first  bishop  of  Charleston,  anti  opened  St.John  the  Bap- 
tist's Seminary,  at  which  Patrick  Lynch  was  one  of  the 
earliest  pupils.  lie  was  sent  to  the  College  of  the  Prop- 
aganda. Home,  where  he  was  one  of  its  most  brilliuut 
students. and  was  ordained  priest  and  graduated  doctor 
of  divinity.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Charleston,  and 
liecame  assistant  pastor  of  the  cathedral,  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute,  and  vicar- 
general.  On  the  death  of  bishop  Keynolds,  in  1855, 


Lynch  became  administrator,  and  on  March  14, 1858,  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Charleston.  The  civil  war 
soon  came,  and  with  it  the  destruction  of  his  cathedral, 
house,  and  other  Church  property  in  Charleston  and 
I throughout  the  state.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  a constant 
toil  with  debt,  which  was  too  much  for  his  naturally  ro- 
bust constitution  and  vigorous  mind,  and  brought  him 
prematurely  to  his  end.  lie  died  in  Charleston.  Feb. 26, 
1882.  Bishop  Lynch  was  noted  for  his  quiet  benevolence 
and  literary  activity.  In  1848  he  took  charge  of  a hos- 
pital during  the  yellow  fever,  and  in  1871,  on  another 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  was  never  absent  from  his 
post.  He  was  a thorough  scholar,  and  a devoted  stu- 
dent of  applied  science.  He  was  a contributor  to  mag- 
azines, author  of  letters  to  the  Catholic  WorU  on  the 
Vatican  Council,  articles  on  the  Blood  of  St.  Januarius. 
in  the  same,  now  published  anonymously  in  book  form, 
contributed  to  the  A merican  Catholic  Quarterly  Rrrinr, 
and  edited  and  revised  Peharbe’s  Series  of  Catechisms. 
He  was  pleasant  and  affable  in  social  intercourse,  and  a 
fine  orator.  See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  Annual , 1883,  p.  57. 

Lynd,  Samuel  W.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  23, 1796.  lie  was  bap- 
tized by  Rev.  I)r.  William  Staughton  in  1820;  was  well 
educated,  and  in  1824  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a 
church  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was  soon  laid 
aside  by  severe  illness.  For  a time,  he,  with  his  wife, 
conducted  a female  institution  in  Baltimore.  In  1831 
he  began  his  labors  as  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Street  Church, 
Cincinnati,  O..  his  ministry  being  eminently  successful. 
He  remained  here  until  1845,  w hen  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
that  city.  About  1848  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
theological  institute  in  Covington,  Ky.,  and  remained 
in  this  position  until  1854,  when  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  a farm  near  Chicago.  His  other  pastorates 
were  at  Lockport,  111.,  the  North  Church,  Chicago,  and 
the  Ml  Auburn  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.  He  died  at 
Lockjtort,  III.,  June  17, 1876.  See  Minutes  ofllL  A ntii- 
r ersaries,  1876,  p.  14.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Lyng,  Georg  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Norway,  was  born  in  1827.  In  1869  he  was  professor 
at  Christiania,  and  died  May  19,  1884.  Lyng  is  the 
author  of  Iledenskabets  lionet  slob,  L e.  a history  of 
heathenism  (1866).  (B.  P.) 

Lyngwe,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  an  island  in  the 
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aea  Amtswnrtner,  where  the  wolf  Fenris  is  held  by  the  ] 
chain  Gleipuer. 

Lyon,  George  Armstrong,  D.D.,  a Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  1, 
1806.  He  graduated  from  Dickinson  College,  Pn.,  in 
1824;  spent  one  year  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  was  ordained  by  the  Erie  Presbytery,  Sept. 
9, 1829,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Erie,  I’a.,  which  of- 
fice he  held  until  his  death,  at  Avon,  N.  V.,  March  24, 
187 1 . See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Thcol.  Sem.  1 88 1 , p.  54. 

Lyon,  James  Adair,  I).D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Joncsborough,  Tenn.,  April  19, 1814. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1892,  and 
afterwards  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminar)’ ; was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Holston  Presbytery, 
and  after  serving,  for  five  years,  as  a slated  supply,  the 
churches  of  Kogersville  and  New  Providence,  became 
pastor  of  the  Columbus  Church,  Miss.,  where  he  remained 
six  years.  He  then  spent  a year  in  foreign  travel,  and 
after  his  return  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1850  he  established  a select 
high -school  for  young  ladies  there,  which  he  taught 
three  years,  and  returned  to  his  old  charge  at  Colum- 
bus. In  1870  lie  was  elected  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  science  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  at  Ox- 
ford, which  position  he  held  for  ten  years,  when  failing 
health  eompcdled  him  to  resign.  As  a writer,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  repeat- 
edly electcil  to  important  positions  in  connection  with 
literary  ami  theological  institutions,  among  them  to  the 
presidency  of  Washington  College,  ami  the  chair  of 
didactic  theology  in  Danville  Seminary,  Kv.  He  died 
at  Hollv  Springs,  Miss.,  May  15,  1882.  Sec  Xecrol.  Re- 
port of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1883,  p.  31.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Lyser,  a name  common  to  a number  of  eminent 
Lutheran  theologians  of  Germany,  of  whom  we  men- 
tion : 

1.  CHRISTIAN,  doctor  of  theology,  pastor  and  super- 
intendent at  Saugerbausen,  who  died  Oct.  5, 1671,  is  the 
author  of  Dissent  tit  Lutheranorum  et  Janxenistarum. 

2.  Friedrich,  who  died  in  1645,  doctor  of  theology, 
is  the  author  of  Di*p.  Inuuyuralit  de  Dido  Apostolico 
Rom.  ir,  22,  23. 

3.  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  son  of  Polycarp  III,  was 
born  at  Leipsic,  Sept.  4,  1622.  He  studied  at  different 
universities,  was  in  1650  Saturday-prcacher  at  leipsic, 


! in  1651  deacon  at  Halle,  in  1662  superintendent  at 
I^mgciisalza,  in  1664  cathedral-preacher  at  Magdeburg, 
and  died  Aug.  25, 1691. 

4.  Johannes,  brother  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  was 
born  Sept. 30, 1681.  In  1664  he  tvas  inspector  and  pas- 
tor at  Pforte.  Being  an  advocate  of  polygamy,  lie  was 
dismissed.  He  roamed  about  through  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Italy,  and  France.  In  the  latter  country 
he  died,  in  1684. 

5.  Polycabp  I (q.  v.). 

6.  Polycarp  II,  son  of  Polycarp  I,  was  bom  Nov.  20, 
1586,  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  also  promoted  a« 
doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Centuria  Quastionum 
Theologicarum  de  A rticulis  Christiania  Concordia; : — 
An  Syncrelismut  in  Rebus  Fidei  cum  Calrinianis  coli 
Post  it,  et  in  Politica  Conrertatione : — Comment,  in  A «- 
gustanam  Confessionem  et  Formulam  Concordia: — 
Analysis  Scholastica  et  Thtologica  in  Kpistolam  ad 
Galutas;  — Dissert,  de  Sacrament  is.  Lvser  died  Jail. 
15,  1633. 

7.  Polycarp  IIT,  was  bom  at  Halle,  July  1,  1056. 
He  studied  at  Jena  and  leipsic.  and  commenced  his 
academical  career  at  the  latter  place  in  1682.  In  1685 
he  was  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  in  1687  superintendent, 
in  1690  doctor  of  theology,  in  1695  general  superintend- 
ent, and  died  Oct.  1 1, 1725. 

8.  Wilhelm,  born  at  Dresden,  Oct.  26, 1592,  studied 
nt  different  universities,  and  died  at  Wittenberg,  I’cb. 
8,  1649,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology-  lie  wrote. 
Trifolium  Vera  Religionis  Veteris  Testamenti  Adami- 
tica,  Abrahamitica  et  Israelitica: — Summarium  I.oco- 
rum  Theologicorum : — Systema  Thetico-Fxegeticum  : — 
Disquisitio  de  Pradestiuationc : — Exercitationes  21  in 
Erangelium  Joannis : — Diss.  de  Genealogia  Christi  ad 
Mutth.i , 1-16.  See  Jochcr,  AUgemdws  Gclehrten-lA'X- 
ikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Lysius,  Johann  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  June  29,  1704,  at  Kbnigslicrg, 
Prussia.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1726  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  nt  bis  native  place,  in  1730  doc- 
tor of  theology,  and  died  May  29,  1745.  He  wrote, 
Dissert.  1 1 de  JUstoria  et  L'su  Lingua  Syriaca : — De 
Silentio  Sacra  Scriptura  : — De  Commodo  Christi  Jugo 
ad  Matth.  xi,  30:  — De  Christo  1 1 amine  drapapn'iTtp 
ex  1 John  iii,  5 : — De  A ngtlo  Xativitatis  Christi  Pracone. 
Sec  Arnold,  Historic  dtr  konigsbergischen  Universitiit ; 
Gotten,  JetztUbnules  gelehrles  Europa ; Jdcher,  AUge- 
mcines  Gelehrten- I-exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


M. 


Maarath.  For  this  site  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  pro- 
poses ( Quar . Statement  of  the  “ Pal.  Explor.  Fund,” 
April,  1874,  p.  76)  the  Mans  Mardes  where  St.  Euthv- 
miu*  found  ruins  (Acta  Sanctorum,  ii,  306),  now  Khir- 
bet  Mird,  near  Mar  Saba,  on  a round,  isolated  bill,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  wells,  and  cisterns 
(Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  212);  but  Lieut. 
Condor  suggests  (Quar.  Statement,  Jan.  1875,  p.  13)  an 
ancient  site  near  Beit  AinOm,  where  a valley  has  the 
corresponding  Arabic  name,  Wady  el-Moghair.  This 
latter  min  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  two  miles 
north-east  of  Hebron,  without  any  name  attached.  La- 
ter, however,  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests  (Tent  Work,  ii,  338) 
Beit  Ummar , six  miles  north  of  Hebron,  probably  the 
Betumair  of  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Bnnltlinmar).  It 
is  “ a small  but  conspicuous  village,  standing  on  the 
watershed,  and  visible  from  some  distance  on  the  north. 
An  ancient  road  passes  through  it.  Half  a mile  north-east 
is  a good  spring,  Ain  Kufin.  The  mosque  has  a small 
tower  to  it.  The  surrounding  neighborhood  is  covered 
with  brushwood"  ( Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey, iii,  303). 

Mab,  in  poetic  art,  is  queen  of  the  fairies  (q.  v.). 

Macariaus.  See  Macarius  .Egtptus,  and  Maca- 
rius op  Alexandria. 


Macariites  is  the  name  of  a Jewish  sect,  whose 
founder  is  believed  to  have  been  Benjamin  Naliavcndi 
(q.  v.),  a Karaite,  who  flourished  about  the  opening  of 
the  9th  century.  Their  most  peculiar  doctrine  was  that 
God  is  too  elevated  to  reveal  himself  directly  to  man, 
and  that  revelation  was  therefore  made  by  messenger — 
an  angel,  a vice-god.  If  the  Bible  s|>caks  of  Gods  man- 
ifestation to  man,  it  refers,  they  held,  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  being  in  the  person  of  bis  messenger, 
who  was  the  first  being  God  created.  This  angel  was 
the  creator  of  the  world,  not  God  himself.  (Quite  like 
the  evolution  theory  in  our  day,  advocated  by  Mivart, 
who  likewise  holds  that  God  was  only  indirectly  the 
creator  of  the  world.)  In  this  and  many  other  respects 
the  Macariites  much  resemble  the  Mohnmmodan  sect 
of  Motazalitcs.  See  Fllrst,  Gesch.  d.  Kuriierthums , i,  26 
sq. : Rule,  Karaites,  p.  105,109;  Griltz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden, 
v,  230  sq.,  518  sq. 

Macassar  (and  Bugis)  Version  op  the  Script, 
cues.  The  Bugis  and  the  Macassar  dialects  are  the 
most  prevalent  of  those  spoken  among  the  various  na- 
tive states  comprised  in  the  large  island  of  Celebes. 
They  both  resemble  the  Malayan;  the  Bugis  lieing  the 
most  cultured  of  the  two,  and  possessing  a separate  al- 
phabet. A translation  in  each  of  these  dialects  was  be- 
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gun  by  Dr.  Leyden  about  the 
year  1810,  but  lived  only  to 
complete  the  version  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Mark,  which  has  never 
been  printed.  In  1849  Dr.  Ma- 
thes  was  sent  out  by  the  Neth- 
erlands Society  to  Celebes  to 
study  these  languages,  but  the 
result  has  not  transpired.  See 
Bible  of  Every  Land . p.  874. 

Macbeth,  a Scotch  prelate, 
was  probably  bishop  of  Koss 
about  1 126.  He  died  in  1128. 

See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p. 

184. 

Macdonald,  James  Mad- 
ison, D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Limerick, 

Me.,  May  22, 1812.  In  1828  he 
entered  Bowdoin  College,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  years  removed 
to  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
entered  the  junior  class,  and 
was  graduated  with  high  honor 
in  1832.  He  then  spent  a year 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  thence  I em  Makaur,  is  fully  described  by  Tristram  {Land  of 
to  Yale  Divinity  School,  graduating  in  183/).  He  was  Moab,  p.  271  sq.).  The  fortress  stands  on  a round  hill 


Plan  of  Machatrne,  nnd  the  Ravines  round  It. 

A,  Fort.  B,  Citadel.  C,  D,  TT«Ur&  Valley  of  Jc*rphsi 


licensed  to  preach,  Aug.  6, 1834,  and  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Third  Congregational  Church  of  Berlin,  Conn., 
known  as  the  parish  of  Worthington,  April  1,  1835. 
In  1837  he  accepted  a call  to  the  recently  formed  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  New  London  ; in  1841  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Jamaica,  L.  L;  in  1850  to  the 
Fifteenth  Street  Church  in  New  York  city;  in  1853  he 
was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  here  he  continued  over  twenty- 
two  years.  He  died  April  19,  1876.  Dr.  Macdonald 
was  a man  of  untiring  industry.  In  a high  degree  his 
ministrations  were  able,  varied,  and  evangelical.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  solid,  dignified,  instructive,  earnest, 
and  tender.  He  published  a number  of  his  sermons  at 
various  times,  also  about  six  volumes,  among  which  the 
best  known  is  My  Father's  Haute;  or,  The  Heaven  of 
the  Bible.  His  greatest  anil  most  valuable  work  ap- 
peared since  his  decease,  The  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
John.  See  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1877, 
p.  y. 

MacCaghwell  ( Lat.  Cave  Hus),  IIi-cu,  an  Irish 
Franciscan  of  the  17th  century,  studied  at  Salamanca, 
and  lectured  at  Louvain.  Urban  VIII  appointed  him 
archbishop  of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland,  lie  died 
Sept.  22. 102(3,  in  the  liftv-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
wrote,  Scoli  Commentaria  in  Quatuor  Libros  Sentt. 
( Antwerp,  1620, 3 vols. ) : — .4 pologia  A jxdogite  Scoti 
contra  Nic.  Jansenium  (Paris,  1623):  — Duo  Tractatus 
pro  Tuenda  Observantia  (ibid.  1622).  Sec  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ; Jeiler,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welle,  Kirchen - 
I^rikon,  s.  v.  (Ik  P.) 

Macfarlane,  John,  LL.D.,  a Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Dunfermline,  Fifeshirc,  in  1807. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1830,  and  the  following 
year  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Secession 
congregation  of  Kincardine-on-Forth.  In  1840  he  was 
called  to  Glasgow,  where  lie  remained  till  1801,  when 
he  removed  to  London.  Here  he  labored  most  faith- 
fully and  with  much  success  for  twelve  years.  He  died 
Feb.  7, 1875.  As  a preacher  Dr.  Macfarlane  was  power- 
ful, eloquent,  and  attractive;  as  a writer  he  was  able 
and  ready.  His  works  are,  Jubilee  of  the  World: — 
Christian  Missions  to  the  Heathen  (Glasgow,  1842) : — 
Mountains  of  the  Bible  (2d  cd.  1850  ; 3d  ed.  1850) : — The 
Night  Lamp  (1850,  1851,  1853): — The  Hiding-Place 
(1852;  3d  ed.  18.54):—  11%  H'efperf  Thou  f ( 1854  ). 
See  The  (Lond.)  Evangelical  Magazine,  June,  1875.  p. 
343 ; AHibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Machaerue.  This  place,  represented  by  the  mod- 


al the  eastern  end  of  a narrow  and  isolated  ridge,  on 
which  the  inhabited  city  must  have  been  built.  It  is 
very  different  in  character  from  any  other  ruins  in 
Moab.  Nothing  remains  but  a few  courses  of  stones 
above  the  foundations.  But  the  whole  building  mate- 
rial has  been  collected  by  the  band  of  man  into  one 
prodigious  mass  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  where  it  re- 
mains in  wild  desolation,  a monument  of  the  vengeance 
taken  by  the  Roman  legions  against  the  last  desperate 


Castle-monnd  of  Machmrn*.  (From  a Photograph  by  the 
Editor.) 


patriots  of  the  Jewish  revolts.  The  outline  of  the  for- 
tress may  still  be  traced  very  clearly,  and  in  it  two  dun- 
geons. one  of  them  deep,  and  its  sides  scarcely  broken 
in.  One  of  them  must  have  been  the  prison-house  of 
the  Baptist. 

MacHale.  See  McHai.e. 

Machatus,  Saint,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
the  Isles  in  498  and  518.  To  this  saint  there  arc  many 
churches  dedicated  in  Scotland.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  295. 

Machazor.  See  Machzok. 

Machir  of  Toledo,  who  nourished  towards  the 
end  of  the  14th  century,  is  the  author  of  bsvi  rpSJt, 
or  an  eschatology  of  Judaism,  in  three  parts — the  first 
treats  of  the  Bufferings  in  the  Messianic  time,  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah,  resurrection,  last  judgment,  and 
world  to  come;  the  second  treats  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, paradise  and  hell;  the  third  of  the  oral  law 
(Rimini,  1526  and  often);  a Judaco-German  translatino 
appeared  at  FUrth  in  1691,  and  the  first  part  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Hulsius,  Tradatus  de  Messia  (re- 
printed in  bis  Theologia  Judaica,  Breda,  1653).  ^ 
Furst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  285;  Do’  Rossi,  Disionario  Stonf0 
(Germ,  transL),  p.  190  sq.,  ami  his  Bibliotheca  Jsdatca 
Antichristiana , p. Cl.  (B.  K) 
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Mack,  Martin  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  17, 1805.  In  1832  he 
was  professor  of  New-Test,  exegesis  at  Tubingen,  ami 
in  1839-40  rector  magmficus  of  the  university.  His 
publication  of  Die  Emsegnung  der  gemischten  Ehen  (Tu- 
bingen, 1840)  brought  him  in  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment. 11c  was  deposed  from  his  office,  and  relegated 
to  the  Zie.gelbach  parish  in  WUrtemberg.  lie  died 
Sept.  24,  1885,  leaving,  Bericht  uber  Strauss'  kritische 
Bearbeitung  des  Lebens  Jeeu  (Tubingen,  1837): — Com- 
mentor  uber  die  Pastoralbriefe  des  A posteU  Paulus  (2d 
cd.  1841).  See  Winer,  IJatuBnteh  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  552. 
(U.  P.) 

Mack,  William,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Flushing,  I*.  I.,  July  29, 1807.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1831,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1834.  He  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  Feb.  4 of  that 
year;  ordained  at  Rochester,  Feb.  5,  1835;  and  subse- 
quently was  pastor  at  Knoxville  and  Columbia,  Tcnn.  In 
1858  he  became  a voluntary  evangelist,  devoting  half  his 
time  to  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia,  and  the  other  half 
beyond  its  bounds.  From  the  time  of  the  division  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  1861,  he  adhered  to  the  south- 
ern portion.  He  was  for  some  time  president  of  Jack- 
son  College  at  Columbia,  lie  died  Jan.  10, 1879.  Sec 
Sterol.  Bejsort  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1879,  p.  31. 

MacKenzie,  Murdoch,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  born 
in  1600,  received  Episcopal  ordination,  and  went  as  chap- 
lain to  a regiment  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  After 
his  return  from  Germany  he  became  minister  at  Contin, 
next  at  Inverness,  and  afterwards  at  Elgin.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  the  see  of  Moray,  Jan.  18, 1GC2.  From 
this  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Orkney  in  1C77, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  February,  1688. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  152-228. 

Maclareu.  John  Finlet,  I).D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Manlius,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  7,  1803.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  in 
1825,  studied  three  winters  (1825-28)  in  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminar}*,  was  licensed  in  1828.  and  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Geneva  in  1830.  He  edited 
the  Christian  Magazine  at  that  place,  afterwards  settled 
at  Hagerstown,  Mtl.  (1845),  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (1846). 
He  was  president  for  a time  (1855-58)  of  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  at  Princeton, 
March  14, 1883.  See  Sterol.  Ilrjwrt  of  Princeton  Theol. 
San.  1883,  p.  18. 

Maclean,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  early  minister  at 
Morcvom,  Dunoon,  and  Eastwood,  from  which  last 
charge  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Argylc  in  1680. 
He  died  there  in  1687.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  292. 

Maclean,  Robert,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  probably 
bishop  of  the  Isles  about  1549.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  307. 

Macleod,  Normas,  D.D.,  a Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  June  3,  1812,  at  Campbclton,  a sea- 
port of  Scotland,  lie  was  educated  at  a school  in 
Morven,  and  at  Glasgow  University,  where  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  In  1837  he  obtained  his  first  minis- 
terial charge,  the  parish  of  Loudoun,  in  Ayrshire,  which 
he  served  for  five  years.  About  this  period  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Kirk  took  place,  anil  in  the  contro- 
versy which  preceded  and  followed,  Mr.  Macleod  took 
an  active  part.  He  adhered  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  in  1843  was  ap|>ointcd  to  the  parish  of 
Dalkeith.  In  July,  1851,  lie  was  inducted  minister  of 
the  llarony  parish,  Glasgow,  which  contained  37,000 
souls.  At  that  time  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  Cowl  \ 
Words,  designed  as  a popular  periodical,  with  a spirit 
and  aim  decidedly  Christian.  Of  his  journey  to  the 
Holy  Laud  in  1867,  lie  gave  a full  account  in  his 
Eastward.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  other 
popular  works.  In  1802  lie  was  chosen  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  represent  the  Church  in  India;  and  his  re- 


ception, when  he  returned,  was  very  warm.  He  was 
unanimously  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
office  of  moderator,  in  1869.  From  1871  his  health 
gradually  declined,  and  he  died  June  16,  1872.  Dr. 
Macleod  was  a genial,  large-hearted  man,  whose  untir- 
ing energy  and  Christian  philanthrophy  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  public  benefactors.  See  (Loud.)  Chris - 
tiun  Observer,  December,  1876,  p.  907 ; Memoir,  by  his 
brother  (Lond.  1876). 

MacMahou,  Bernard,  D.D.,  a Roman  Catholic 
divine,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1816.  He  studied  for  the 
priesthood  in  France,  anti  about  1842  went  to  Africa 
with  the  first  vicar  apostolic  of  Cape  Colony,  Mgr.  Grif- 
fith, and  he  continued  until  the  lost  to  labor  among  the 
English-speaking  Catholics  of  the  colony.  I Ic  was  soon 
after  made  vicar-gcuernl,  holding  that  position  under 
bishops  Grimley  and  Leonard,  or  to  his  death.  He  wa3 
a hard  worker,  a close  student,  and  a model  priest.  Pius 
I appointed  him  domestic  prelate.  He  died  at  Cape 
Town,  Feb.  1,  1882.  Sec  (X.  Y.)  Cath.  Annual,  1883, 
p.  117. 

Macnaughton,  Donald,  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
elected  bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1436,  and  died  on  his  way 
to  Rome  the  same  year.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, p.87. 

Madagascar  Version.  See  Mai.agasi. 

Madhavis,  an  order  of  Hindi!  mendicants,  founded 
by  Madho,  an  ascetic.  They  travel  up  and  down  the 
country  soliciting  alms,  and  playing  on  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

Madhwacharis,  a division  of  the  Vaishnava  sect 
of  the  Hiudtls,  founded  by  Madhwncharva  (q.  v.).  They 
have  their  headquarters  at  Udipi,  where  their  founder 
erected  a temple,  and  deposited  an  image  of  Krishna. 
Their  appearance  is  thus  described:  “The  ascetic  pro- 
fessors of  Madhwacharya's  school  adopt  the  external 
appearance  of  the  Dondit,  laying  aside  the  Drahmanical 
cord,  carrying  a staff  and  a water-pot,  going  bare-headed, 
and  wearing  a single  wrapper  stained  of  an  orange  color 
with  an  ochrcy  clay;  they  are  usually  adopted  into  the 
order  from  their  boyhood,  and  acknowledge  no  social 
affinities  nor  interests.  The  marks  common  to  them 
and  the  lav  votaries  of  the  order  are  the  impress  of  the 
symbols  of  Vishnu  upon  their  shoulders  and  breasts, 
stamped  with  a hot  iron,  and  the  frontal  mark,  which 
consists  of  two  perpendicular  lines  made  with  tlopichan- 
dana,  and  joined  at  the  root  of  the  nose  like  that  of  the 
Sri  Vaishnavas ; but  instead  of  the  red  line  down  the 
centre,  the  Madhwacharis  make  a straight  black  line, 
with  the  charcoal  from  incense  offered  to  Narayana,  ter- 
minating in  a round  mark  made  with  turmeric." 

Madmannah.  For  this  site  Lieut.  Cornier  sug- 
gests {Tent  Work,  ii,  338)  Um  Dtimneh,  twelve  miles 
north-east  of  Iieershcba,  consisting  of  “ heaps  of  stones, 
foundations,  and  two  or  three  caves"  {Memoirs  to  Ord- 
nance Survey,  iii,  399);  but  the  name  has  little  resem- 
blance. 

Madon  is  perhaps  the  modern  ruin  Khurbet  Madin 
(Condor,  Tent  IPorit,  ii,  338),  a quarter  of  a mile  south 
of  Ilattlu,  near  Lake  Tiberias,  consisting  of  “ heaps  of 
ruins,  some  well-dressed  stones”  ( Memoirs  to  Ordnance 
Survey,  i,  403). 

Madrasses  are  colleges  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
for  the  training  of  priests  who  are  to  officiate  in  the 
mosques. 

Madrazo,  Joss!  Madrazo  y Aocda,  a Spanish 
painter,  was  born  at  Santander,  April  22,  1781.  lie 
studied  at  the  Academy  of  Madrid,  under  David  in 
Paris,  and  in  Rome.  Returning  to  the  former  city  in 
1818,  he  became  director  of  the  Academy,  and  after- 
wards of  the  museum.  He  died  there,  May'  8,  1859. 
Among  his  principal  paintings  arc  Jesus  in  the  House 
of  Ananias ; The, Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus;  and  The  Seiz- 
ure of  Breda. 

Maduwa,  the  place  in  which  the  Bana,  or  sacred 
books  of  the  Buddhists,  are  publicly  read.  It  is  usually 
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a temporary  structure,  the  roof  having  several  breaks  or 
compartments,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  as  they  ap- 
proach the  top,  in  the  form  of  a pagoda,  or  of  a pyramid 
comjioscd  of  several  platforms.  There  is  one  of  these 
structures  in  the  precincts  of  nearly  all  the  triharas 
(q.  v.).  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  area  is  an  elevated 
platform  for  the  convenience  of  the  priests,  and  the  peo- 
ple sit  around  it  upon  mats  spread  on  the  ground.  The 
platform  is  sometimes  occupied  by  several  priests  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  whom  reads  a portion  of  the  sacred 
books,  in  a tone  between  singing  and  reading.  The 
Maduwa  is  also  used  for  other  purposes.  In  it  there  is 
a labyrinth  made  of  withs  ornamented  with  the  cocoa- 
nut  leaf;  and  the  people  amuse  themselves  by  finding 
their  way  through  its  intricate  mazes.  In  some  in- 
stances lines  arc  drawn  upon  the  ground  in  an  open 
space,  and  these  lines  are  regarded  as  the  limits  of  the 
regions  assigned  to  particular  demons.  Dancers  ap- 
proach these  lines  and  defy  the  daemons,  receiving  the 
applause  of  the  people  for  their  boldness. 

Magallianus,  Cosmas,  a Jesuit  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Coimbra,  who  died  Oct.  9, 1624,  wrote  Cate- 
chismus  Japone lists : — Comment,  in  Moysis  Cantica  et 
Benedict  ioncs  Pa  triarch  a rum  : — Com’nent.in  Josuam: 
— Comment,  in  Kpistolas  Pauli  ad  Timotheum  et  Titum : 
— Kxplanationes  Morales  in  Indicum  l/istoriam : — Opus 
Hierarchicum  sen  de  Principatu  Fcdcsiastico  I.ibri  111. 
See.  Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ; J ocher,  A lUjcmciues 
Gelehrten-LcTiion,  s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Magaw,  Samuki,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1757.  Having  received  ordinntion,  he  became 
a missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  served  ns  such  in  Dover 
and  Duck  Creek,  Del.  In  1779  he  was  invited  to  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia,  but  did  not  accept  the  rec- 
torship until  January,  1781.  In  1786  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Pilmore  became  his  assistant,  but  I>r.  Magaw  continued 
rector  until  1804.  He  was  vice-provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  from  1782  to  1791.  About  1800 
he  aided  in  founding  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  which 
had  a brief  existence.  He  was  secretary  of  several  of 
the  early  conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  death  occurred  in  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  1, 1812.  See  Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , 
v,  246. 


Magdala.  The  present  site,  rl-MeJdel,  is  merely  “ a 
mud  and  stone  village, containing  eighty  Moslems;  sit- 
uated in  the  plain;  of  partly  arable  soil;  no  gardens” 
( Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  361,  comp.  p.  369). 

Magiane.  Sec  Magi. 

Magraw,  Jamks,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Bart  Township.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  1. 
1775.  He  graduated  from  Franklin  College,  I.ancaster, 
about  1799.  After  studying  theology,  he  was  licensed, 
Dec.  16,  1801,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Middletown; 
preached  as  a missionary  for  a year  or  two;  and  was 
ordained  April  4,  1804,  pastor  of  the  Church  in  West 
Nottingham,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.  Here  he  remained  till 
1810,  when  a church  was  formed  in  Upper  West  Not- 
tingham, which  he  also  served  till  1821.  In  1822  he 
organized  a church  at  Charlestown,  of  which  he  was 
pastor  till  his  death,  Oct.  20, 1835.  Besides  preaching. 
Dr.  Magraw  was  engaged  for  mauv  vears  in  teaching. 
(J.  C.S.) 

Magri  (Lat.  Macer),  Dominioo,  a Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  bom  March  28,  1604,  and  died  March  4, 
1672,  at  Viterbo.  He  is  the  author  of  Xotitia  de  l’o- 
caboli  Fcclesiaslici  (Rome,  1650;  Lat.  traits!,  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Carold,  Hierolexicon , etc,  3d  ed.  1677 
fol.;  latest  edition,  Venice,  1712).  Sec  Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theol.  I.it.  i,  608.  ( B.  P.) 

Magyar  Version.  Sec  Hukgakiax  Vkrsiox. 

Mahan,  Milo,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  May  24, 1819.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Paul’s  College,  Hushing,  N.  V. ; entered 
the  ministry  in  1845 ; in  1851  became  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  General  Theological  Seminarv, 
New  York  city;  in  1864  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  as 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  in  this  parish  continued 
to  6erve  until  his  death,  Sept.  3,  1870.  He  published 
several  religious  works,  including  Palmoni,  a curious 
chronological  treatise,  which  were  collected,  with  a 
memoir,  by  Rev.  J.  II.  Hopkins,  Jr.  (N.  Y.  1872-75,  3 
vols.).  Sec  Prof.  L'pisc.  Almanac,  1871,  p.  118. 

Mahn,  Eknst  Augi  st  Pmurr,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  18, 1787.  In  1818  he 
was  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Rostock,  and  died 
iu  1827.  He  is  the  author  of,  Berichligungen  :u  den 
vorhandmen  M’Orterbiichem  und  Comment aren  iber  die 
hebrdischen  Schriften  (Gottingen,  1817) Bemerhtngtn 
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t tnd  Erklarungell  tu  schtcierigen  Sullen  des  A Uen  Testa- 
ments (ibid,  eod.) : — Ueber  die  Modalitdt  des  orienta- 
lischen  Studiums  (Sulzbach,  1821)  -.—Observationes  Exe- 
geticce  ad  Difficiliora  Quadam  Vet.  Test.  (Gottingen, 
1812):  — Darstellung  der  lexicographic  (Kudolstadt, 
1817)  :—Comm.  in  qua  Ducibus  Quattuor  Evangelista- 
rum  Apostolorumque  Scriptis  IHstinguuntur  Tempora 
(Gottingen,  1811).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
i,  120, 123, 564 ; Fllrst,  Ilibl.  Jud.  ii,  286.  (B.  P.) 

Mabratta  Version.  Sec  Marathi. 

Malchel,  Daniki.,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Aug.  14, 1693,  at  Stuttgart.  He  stud- 
ied at  Tubingen,  and  travelled  through  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany.  In  1724  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  Tubingen,  anti  in  1780  was 
made  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died  Jan.  20,  1752.  He 
wrote,  He  Fcedere  Legali  cum  Adamo  Inito  (Tubingen, 
1719): — Tie.  Prcrcipuis  Bibliothecis  Parisiensibus  (Cam- 
bridge, 1720;  Leipsic,  1721):  — lie  Recta  Theologium 
Naturalem  Tradendi  Ratione  (Tubingen,  1730) : — lie 
Fide  Hatreticis  Servanda  (ibid.  1741-42) : — In  Locum 
Eccles.  Hi,  19-21  (ibid.  1743).  See  During,  Hie  gelehr- 
ten  Theologen  Deutschlamls , s.  v.  (II.  I*.) 


parishioners,  was  executed  Feb.  2, 1746,  on  the  esplanade 
of  Montpellier,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years.  See 
Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 

Major,  Joiiaxx  Tobias,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Jena,  Feb.  2,  1615.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  leipsic  and  Jena,  he  travelled 
through  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  was  made  in  1645 
doctor  of  theology,  and  elected  professor  at  Jena  in 
1646.  He  died  April  25,  1665.  Major  wrote,  Com- 
mentationes  in  Epistolam  ad  Hebrceos : — De  Katura 
et  Cultu  Angelorum : — De  Oratione  pro  Defunctis : — 
Iiisjmtationes  de  Potestate  Clarium.  See  Witte,  Dia- 
rium  Hiographicvm;  J ocher,  A llgemeines  (lelehrten-Lexi- 
kon,  a.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  427.  (B.  P.) 

Majuma,  a little  town  on  the  sea-shore  of  Pales- 
tine, seven  stadia  from  Gaza,  and  considered  as  its  sea- 
port (Strabo,  xvi,  759);  now  represented  by  the  little 
village  en-Nesleh  (Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  ii,  186). 

Majua.  Sec  May. 

Makkedah.  “ El-Mugh&r  (‘the  Cave’),  the  site 
which  captain  Warren  proposes  for  Makkedah,  is  a re- 
markable place,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  sites 
in  the  plain.  A promontory  of  brown  sandy  rock  juts 


Mailiy,  Francois  dk,  a French  prelate,  w&s  bom  at  out  southwards,  and  at  the  end  is  the  village,  climbing 


Paris,  March  4,  1658.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  arch 
bishop  of  Arles,  and  in  1710  he  succeeded  the  famous 
Le  Tcllier  in  the  archbishopric  of  Khcims.  Mailiy  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bis  ardent  zeal  fur  the  Roman 
see.  When  the  bull  Unigenitus  was  promulgated,  he 
forced  it  upon  his  clergy.  His  pastoral  epistles  were 
often  suppressed  by  the  parliament.  Pope  Clement  XI, 
in  consideration  of  his  great  services,  made  Mailiy  car- 
dinal without  consulting  first  the  court  of  France,  and 
the  latter  forbade  the  archbishop  to  wear  the  insignia 
of  his  new  dignity.  But  these  prohibitory  measures 
were  not  always  carried  out,  and  Louis  XV  allowed  him 
to  wear  the  cardinal's  hat.  Mailiy  died  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Thierry,  Sept.  13,  1721.  See  Lichtenberger,  En- 
cgdop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Main,  Thomas,  D.D.,  moderator  of  the  Free  Church 
Geueral  Assembly  of  Scotland,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
High  Church  in  Edinburgh  in  1839,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  May  23, 1881.  In  1880  he  was  a 
delegate  from  the  Free  Church  Assembly  to  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  possessed  tine  talents  as  a preacher,  and 
proved  himself  a successful  pastor. 


Maison,  Johann  Gkoro,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  i (q.  v.). 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Neu- 
atadt-on-the- Aisch,  May  24, 

1730.  He  studied  at  Erlangen 
and  Halle,  and  acted  for  some 
time  as  teacher  at  different 
schools.  In  1779  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  pastorate  nt 
Dotteuheim,  and  died  Jan.  28, 

1784.  He  wrote,  Explicalia 
Psahni  Secundi  (Culmbach. 

1771): — Super  Matth.xvi,  18 
(ibid.  1772): — De  Miraculis 
(ibid.  1774): — De  Loco  Rom. 
ix,  18  (ibid.  1776): — De  Im- 
mortalitute  (ibid.  1779): — In 
I'hilipp.  iv,  13  (ibid.eod.).  See 
During,  Die  gelrhrten  Theolo- 
gen  Deulschlunds,  s.v.  (B.P.) 

Majal,  Math  net'  (called 
Desuhas,  from  his  birth-place), 
a young  Huguenot  minister, 

“the  martyr  of  Vemoux,"  was 
a pastor  nt  Vivanais,  who, 
having  attended  the  national 
synod  of  Bas- Languedoc,  Aug. 

18, 1744,  was  arrested  for  trea- 
son Feb.  1 following,  and  de- 
spite the  entreaties  of  his 
XII.-X  x 


up  the  hillside.  The  huts  are  of  mud,  and  stand  in 
many  cases  in  front  of  caves;  there  are  also  smnll  ex- 
cavations on  the  north-east,  and  remains  of  an  old  Jew- 
ish tomb,  with  Kokim.  From  the  caves  the  modem 
nomc  is  derived,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  is 
the  only  village  in  the  Philistine  plain  at  which  we 
found  such  caves.  The  proximity  of  Gcderoth  (Ka- 
trah)  and  Kaamah  (Na’aneh)  to  El-Mughiir  also  in- 
creases the  probability  that  captain  Warren’s  identifi- 
cation of  El-Mughnr  with  Makkedah  is  correct,  for 
those  places  were  near  Makkedah  (Josh,  xv,  41)" — 
(Cornier,  Tent  Work,  ii,  174).  This  position  is  defended 
at  length  by  the  same  writer  in  the  Quar.  Statement 
of  the  “ Pal.  ICxplor.  Soc."  1875,  p.  165.  The  place  is 
situated  nine  miles  north-east  of  Ashdod,  and  is  briefly 
described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  ii,  411,  and  its  antiquities,  ibid.  p.  427. 

Makos,  a god  of  the  ancient  Slavonians,  who  was 
represented  partly  as  a man  and  partly  as  a fish.  At  a 
later  period  he  presided  over  rain,  and  was  invoked 
when  the  fields  were  in  want  of  water. 

Malagas!  Version  of  tiik  Scruturks.  Mala- 
1 gasi  is  the  language  spoken  on  the  island  of  Madagascar 


The  gospel  was  uot  proclaimed  to  the  people 


Bl-Moghar.  (From  Thomson’s  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.) 
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of  this  isle  till  1818,  when  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Beaven  were  sent  to  labor  among  them  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  missionaries 
during  eleven  years.  The  New  Test,  was  completed  in 
1825,  and,  after  having  been  revised  twice,  was  printed 
in  1830.  Parts  of  the  Old  Test,  was  printed  in  1832 
and  1835,  and  about  the  latter  year  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  printed  at  Madagascar.  The  persecu- 
tion, well  known  in  history,  commenced  about  thia 
time,  and  lasted  till  1851.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Freeman 
and  Jones  (formerly  missionaries  in  Madagascar)  had, 
in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  they  might  be  enabled 
to  resume  their  labors,  employed  themselves  since  their 
return  to  England  in  the  complete  revision  of  the  Mala- 
gas! Scriptures.  This  revision  has  been  accomplished, 
and,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  island  becoming 
again  open  to  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  ministry,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  determined  to  print 
an  edition  of  live  thousand  copies  of  the  Malagasi  Bible 
from  the  revised  MS.  This  work  was  accordingly  com- 
menced, under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths (formerly  a missionary  on  the  island),  with  the  aid 
of  the  Rev.T.  W.  Meller;  but,  after  advancing  as  far  as 
the  completion  of  the  New  Test.,  with  the  Old  Test,  as 
far  as  the  10th  chapter  of  Judges,  it  had  been  deemed 
advisable  to  su$[>end  further  progress.  The  revision  of 
the  text  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  end  of  Job.  The 
work  given  up  in  1858  was  again  resumed,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  unfinished  parts  of  the  Old  Test.,  left  by 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths,  together  with  a profusion  of 
MS.  corrections,  very  difficult  to  decipher,  was  happily 
brought  to  an  end  in  1864,  through  the  able  assistance 
of  Mr.  Sauerwein  and  the  editorial  superintendent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  A revised  edi- 
tion of  the  Malagasi  New  Test.,  with  marginal  refer- 
ences, was  printed  at  London  in  1869,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Hartley,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  while  the  Old  Test.,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  R.Toy,  was  published  in  1871.  For  a long  time 
the  need  of  a thorough  revision  of  the  entire  Bible  in 
the  Malagasi  had  been  felt.  From  the  report  for  1878 
we  leant  that  a joint  board,  representing  all  the  mis- 
sions on  the  island,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,  as  far  as  possible,  a thoroughly  accurate  and 
idiomatic  standard  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  Malagasi 
tongue.  This  boanl  has  ever  since  been  at  work,  and 
from  the  report  for  1885  we  learn  that  the  preliminary 
revision  of  the  Bible  was  completed  Sept.  15, 1884.  See 
Bible  of  Every  Land , p.  386.  For  linguistic  purposes, 
aec  Parker,  A Concise  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Lan- 
guage (London,  1883).  (B.  P.) 

Malay  Version  of  tiie  Scriptures.  The  Script- 
ures, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  translated  into 
Malayan  several  times.  The  first  translation  was  made 
by  John  Van  Hasel,  a director  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, formed  in  1602.  When  he  hnd  completed  a ver- 
sion of  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew,  he  handed  over 
the  MS.  to  Peter  dc  Carpenticr,  the  general  of  the  com- 
pany, and  soon  after,  in  1612,  another  version,  prepared 
by  Albert  Cornelisson  Ruyl,  was  delivered  to  the  same 
individual,  in  order  that  the  two  versions  might  be  com- 
pared. Ruvl's  was  preferred,  and  he  now  devoted  him- 
self to  the  completion  of  the  New  Test.;  but  only  lived 
to  translate  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  gospel  of  Mark, 
llis  MSS.  were  sent  to  Holland,  and  were  printed  with 
the  Dutch  version  at  Enkhuvsen  in  1629,  and  again  at 
Amsterdam  in  1638.  Van  Hasel,  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged at  the  preference  with  which  Ruvl’s  version 
was  regarded,  persevered  with  his  translation,  and  com- 
pleted a version  of  the  four  gospels,  of  which  Luke  and 
John  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1646.  Van  Ha- 
sel also  translated  the  Psalms,  in  concert  with  Justus 
Heurn,  who,  for  fifteen  years,  presided  over  the  Dutch 
Church  in  India.  The  first  portion  of  this  version  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1648,  and  the  entire  Psalter 
appeared  in  1689.  Ileum  likewise  translated  the  Acts 


of  the  Apostles  into  Malayan,  and  revised  the  gospels 
of  V an  Hasel  and  Ruyl,  according  to  the  Greek,  or  rath- 
er, perhaps,  conformed  them  to  the  I-ow  or  Belgic  ver- 
sion of  1637.  This  revision,  together  with  the  Acts, 
and  the  Dutch  version  in  the  margin,  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam  in  1651.  This  was  reprinted  at  Oxford  in 
1677,  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Hyde,  keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.  A second  impression  of  the  same 
work,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  first,  was  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1764,  and  the  copies  were  sent  to  the  East 
for  distribution.  These,  and  all  the  editions  above  men- 
tioned, were  printed  in  Roman  characters.  At  length, 
in  1668,  the  entire  New  Test,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  Roman  letters,  translated  by  Daniel  Brower.  He 
lived  and  died  in  the  East;  he  also  prepared  a version 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  was  printed  in  1662,  and 
again  in  1687,  at  Amsterdam.  A standard  Malay  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  and  New  Test.  Scriptures  was  com- 
menced by  Dr.  M.  Leidekker,  a Dutch  minister  of  Ba- 
tavia in  1685.  He  translated  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Oltl  Test,  twice;  and  in  the  New  Test,  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  6th  verso  of  the  6th  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  when  he  was  called  away  in  1701. 
After  his  decease  Petrus  Van  der  Vorm  was  appointed 
to  complete  the  work,  which  he  did  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  In  1722  the  Dutch  government  appointed 
four  ministers  to  examine  and  correct  the  work.  Be- 
sides Van  der  Vorm,  there  were  Arnaldus  Brandts,  Cor- 
nelius Ninaher,  and  George  Hendrick  Womdly.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1728.  Two  copies  appear  to 
have  been  made,  one  in  Roman,  and  the  other  in  Ara- 
bic characters.  The  former  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
(1731-33),  tinder  the  care  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Wemdly 
and  Dr.  Scrruns,  aided  by  two  Malay  chaplains.  The 
latter  was  published  at  Batavia  in  1758,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Dutch  governor,  Jacob  Mossel.  In  1813 
George  Livett,  Esq.,  a resident  at  Ambovna,  addressed 
the  Calcutta  Bible  Society  in  behalf  of  the  Amboynesc 
Christians,  who  were  almost  destitute  of  Bibles.  The 
society  had  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Malayan  New 
Test,  printed  at  Serampore  in  1814,  the  text  being  that 
of  1731.  This  edition  was  in  Roman  characters.  But 
as  there  were  Malayan  districts  where  the  Arabic  was 
still  in  use,  the  same  society  determined  upon  printing 
two  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  one  in  Roman,  the  other 
iit  Arabic  letters.  The  former  was  completed  in  1817, 
when  the  entire  Bible  from  the  text  of  1731-33  left  the 
press;  the  latter  was  not  published  until  1822,  the  text 
of  1758  having  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchings  and  major 
Mclnnes.  While  these  editions  were  published  fur- 
ther supplies  of  the  Malayan  Scriptures  were  prepared 
in  I/Ottdon,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Auxiliary  Bi- 
ble Society  at  Ambovna.  In  1819  the  New  Test,  in 
the  Roman  character,  from  the  text  of  1733,  was  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  tinder  the 
care  of  professor  Lee,  and  in  1822  the  entire  Bible  from 
the  same  text  was  issued.  In  1820  the  Netherlands 
Bible  Society  supplied  the  Malays  with  the  New  Test, 
which  was  printed  at  Haarlem,  and  in  1824  the  whole 
Bible  was  published  for  the  Malays  by  the  same  socie- 
ty, in  an  edition  of  five  thousand  copies.  These  editions 
were  printed  in  Arabic  characters  from  the  edition  of 
1758,  under  the  superintendence  of  professor  Wilmet. 
In  1822  the  same  society  printed  an  edition  of  New 
Tests,  and  Bibles  in  the  Roman  character  from  the  text 
of  1733.  In  1830  the  Calcutta  Society  printed,  at  Singa- 
pore, an  edition  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of 
Matthew's  gospel,  in  Arabic  characters,  as  the  first  step 
towards  giving  a fresh  edition  of  the  entire  New  Test. 
This  measure  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  desire 
manifested  among  the  Western  Malays  themselves  to 
read  the  Scriptures — a circumstance  never  known  be- 
fore, for  the  Bible  had  previously  been  urged  upon  them 
rather  than  freely  accepted,  and  their  Mohammedan 
prejudices  had  been  deemed  impregnable.  In  couse- 
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qaencc  of  their  increased  demand  for  the  “Englishman’s 
Koran,"  the  Calcutta  Society  published,  in  1833,  a re- 
vised edition  of  one  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
entire  New  Test,  from  the  edition  corrected  by  Mr. 
Hutchings.  The  printing  was  carried  on  at  Singapore, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  llum, 
of  the  I/ondon  Missionary  Society.  Another  version  of 
the  New  Test,  less  literal  and  more  idiomatic  than  for- 
mer translations,  was  executed  by  the  agents  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  at  Singapore.  Editions  in  both  the  Arabic  and 
Roman  characters  were  printed  in  1866,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Kcasbcrry.  The  latter'had  also  un- 
dertaken a translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  of  which  he  had 
already  prepared  a considerable  part,  when  his  death, 
in  1875,  put  a stop  to  the  work.  Since  1814  the  Java 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  has  contemplated  the  plan 
of  publishing  the  New  Test,  in  Ix>w  Malay,  which  is 
spoken  in  the  lower  parts  of  Java.  An  edition  of  the 
New  Test,  in  the  Low  Malay,  which  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  a Baptist  missionary,  and  completed 
by  Dr.  Medhurst,  left  the  press  at  Singapore  in  1833. 
Some  Christians  at  Sourabava  prepared  a translation 
of  the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1847, 
under  the  care  of  professor  Vctti,  by  the  Netherlands 
Bible  Society.  In  1877  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  the  translation  of  the  book  of  Ex- 
odus of  Mr.  J.  L.  Marten,  which  the  Rev.  E.  W.  King, 
who  brought  it  to  England  from  Java,  superintended. 
See  Bible.  of  Every  Land,  p.  360. 

Linguistic  Helps. — Dennys,  .4  Handbook  of  Malay 
Colloqttutl,  as  Spoken  in  Singapore;  Maxwell,  A Man- 
ual of  the  Malay  Language  (1882);  Swettcnham,  Vo- 
cabulary  of  the  English  and  Malay  iMnguagts  (Singa- 
pore, 1881,2  vols.);  Favre,  Gramnuiire  de  la  Langue 
Malaise  (Paris,  1876);  Dictiormaire  Malais-Franfais 
(1875,  2 vols.);  Diclionnaire  Fran  fats- Maluis  (1880,  2 
vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Malayalim  Version  of  the  Scnir-mtEs.  The 
Malayalim  is  spoken  along  the  western  coast  of  Penin- 
sular India,  from  cape  Comorin  to  the  borders  of  Cauara, 
and  from  the  sea  to  the  western  Ghauts.  This  region, 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Malay- 
sia, comprises  the  British  district  of  Malabar,  under  the 
Madras  presidency,  and  the  territories  of  the  several 
rajahs  of  Travancore,  Cochin,  and  Coorg.  The  natives 
in  general  are  Hindis.  When  Dr.  Buchanan,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  visited  the  Syrian 
Christians  at  Malaysia,  he  found  that  several  attempts 
had  been  made  by  them  at  different  times,  though 
without  success,  to  effect  a translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Malayalim,  their  vernacular  language.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Buchanan  the  design  was  carried  into 
execution,  and  the  bishop,  Mar  Dionysius,  engaged  to 
superintend  the  translation.  On  his  second  visit  to 
Travancore,  in  1807,  Dr.  Buchanan  found  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  four  gospels  had  been  completed  by  Tima- 
pah  Pillay  and  Rembar,  a catanar  or  priest  of  the  Syr- 
ian Church.  The  translation  had  been  made  from  the 
Tamul  version  of  Fabricius,  and  an  edition  of  five  thou- 
sand copies  of  these  gospels  was  printed  at  Bombay  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety. Timapah  Pillay  was  subsequently  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  at 
Madras,  in  order  to  complete  the  translation  of  the 
New  Test.,  which  was  accomplished  in  1813.  This 
version,  however,  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  Mr. 
Spring,  chaplain  at  Tellichcrrv,  proposed  to  enter  upon 
a complete  revision  of  Timapah  Pillay’s  version,  so 
as  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  natives  of  Malabar; 
while  Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  stationed  at  Cottayam,  en- 
gaged to  execute  a new  translation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Travancore.  Both  these  transla- 
tions were  completed  in  1819,  and  on  examination  Mr. 
Bailey’s  version  was  preferred  by  the  Madras  Bible  So- 
ciety, at  whose  expeuse  the  New  Test,  was  published 


at  Cottayam,  in  1830.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Test, 
was  likewise  completed  by  Mr.  Bailey  the  same  year, 
and  this  work  was  submitted  to  a sub-committee,  formed 
in  1832,  in  connection  with  the  Madras  Society,  for  the 
publication  of  a Malayalim  version  of  the  Old  Test.  In 
1834  some  parts  of  the  New  Test,  were  printed  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  visit  England  on  account  of  his  health.  The 
remainder  of  the  New  Test,  was  printed  by  him  at  the 
mission-press  in  Cottayam.  Complete  editions  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Tests,  in  Malayalim  have  since  been 
issued  from  the  Cottayam  press.  The  version  previous- 
ly in  current  use  was,  however,  admitted  to  stand  in 
need  of  further  revision,  and  a publishing  committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  report  for  1856 
we  read  that  the  revision  of  the  New  Test,  has  been 
completed,  together  with  that  of  the  first  three  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  In  1858  the  revision  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  while 
in  1863  we  are  told  that  the  Old  Test,  had  been  re- 
printed, with  a few  corrections.  In  1871  we  read  that 
“ the  New  Test.,  in  this  southern  Indian  language,  is 
about  to  be  revised,  but  the  plan  of  operations  has  not 
yet  been  fully  decided  upon.  The  bishops  and  pastors 
in  the  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  have  undertaken  to 
aid  the  English  and  German  missionaries  in  the  work.” 
The  meeting  of  delegates  appointed  for  that  purpose  took 
place,  according  to  the  report  of  1872,  July  26, 1871,  at 
Cannanore.  The  delegates  present  were  the  Iicv.  Messrs. 
Baker  and  Justus  Joseph,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  Fritz  and  Miller,  of  the  German  Basle  Mis- 
sion. The  work  of  the  delegates  progressed  very  slow- 
ly. In  the  report  for  1877  we  read  that  the  revision  of 
the  New  Test,  was  carried  on  as  far  as  Heb.  v,  and,  said 
the  Rev.  H.  Baker,  convener  of  the  delegates,  “ I trust 
in  a few  months  to  see  the  end  of  the  New  Test.,  and 
shall  hope  to  praise  God  for  enabling  me  to  do  the  little 
I have  done  towards  this  edition.”  His  wish,  however, 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  for  to  use  the  words  of  the  report 
for  1879,  “ the  Malayalim  Revision  Committee  has  lost 
its  senior  member,  the  Rev.  II.  Baker,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  Cottayam.  This,  together  with 
the  dialectical  differences  in  the  language  as  spoken  in 
North  and  South  Malabar,  has  made  the  task  very  dif- 
ficult. The  revision  has  been  carried  on,  however,  in 
the  New  Test,  to  the  end  of  James,  the  first  two  gospels 
having  undergone  a second  revision."  From  the  report 
for  1883  we  learn  that  the  revision  of  the  New  Test, 
had  been  brought  to  a close  in  1882,  and  that  an  edition 
of  eight  thousand  copies  has  been  printed.  The  Old 
Test,  is  now  in  the  course  of  revision.  See  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  p.  145.  For  linguistic  purposes,  see  Gun- 
dert,  .4  Malayalim  and  English  Dictionary.  (B.  I’.) 

Malbin,  Meier  Leibisch,  a Jewish  author  and 
rabbi,  was  born  in  Russia  in  1810,  In  his  early  youth 
his  intellectual  powers  roused  the  utmost  admiration ; 
in  bis  sixteenth  year  his  fluency  in  the  Talmud  was 
extraordinary,  his  memory  enabling  him  to  repeat  folio 
after  folio.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  became 
rabbi  at  Wreschcn,  in  the  province  of  Posen.  From 
Wreschen  he  was  called  to  Kempen,  and  after  a long 
residence  there,  to  Bucharest.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
Rouraania  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
Reform  party,  he  returned  to  Russia.  After  a short 
residence  there  he  went  to  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia. 
Malbin  died  Sept.  8, 1879,  at  Kiev,  on  his  way  to  a new 
position  at  Esenstockau,  in  Russia.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  MegiUoth,  and 
Isaiah,  for  which  sec  Lippe,  Bibliographischts  Lexikon 
(Vienna,  1881),  s.  v.  In  his  expositions  he  proved  him- 
self not  only  an  elegant  Hebrew  writer,  but  also  a deep 
thinker.  (B.  I’.) 

Malcolm,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Caith- 
ness at  the  time  of  the  parliament  in  Scone,  April  3, 
1373.  He  died  in  1421.  See  Keith,  Scott ish  Bishops, 
p.  213. 
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Malcom,  Howard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  bora  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  19, 1799.  He  grad- 
uated from  Dickinson  College  in  1818;  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1818,  and  remained  two 
years;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Sampson  Street 
Church,  in  Philadelphia,  June  8 of  the  same  year;  be- 
came pastor  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  May  14, 1819;  first  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
and  travelled  widely  in  ith  sendee,  but  resigned  this 
position,  July  5, 1827.  He  soon  after  became  pastor  of 
Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  In  1835  he  went 
abroad  as  a deputy  of  the  Baptist  Triennial  Conven- 
tion, to  visit  its  foreign  mission  stations  in  Indio,  China, 
Siam,  and  Burmah,  and  on  his  return  published,  in  two 
volumes,  an  account  of  his  travels.  Next,  he  was  pas-  j 
tor  of  Sampson  Street  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  | 
Nov.  25, 1849.  He  was  president  respectively  of  George- 
town College,  Ky.,  and  the  University  of  Lcwisburg, 
Pa.,  which  latter  position  he  left,  Aug  5,  1857.  On  ac- 
count of  an  affection  of  the  throat  the  later  years  of  his 
life  were  devoted  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society. 
He  died  March  25, 1879.  Dr.  Malcom  was  president  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  and  vice-president  of  the 
American  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Among  his  published  1 
volumes  are,  Bible  Dictionary  (1828,  1853) : — Travel* 
in  South-eastern  Asia  (1839): — Extent  of  the  Atonement  j 
(1830): — Theological  Index  (1870).  He  also  edited 
many  volumes.  See  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol. 
Sem.  1879,  p.  13. 

Maldivian  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  The 
Maldivian  language  is  a very  mixed  one,  containing 
more  Cingalese,  Hindustani,  Sanscrit,  and  Arabic  words 
than  the  Malay.  The  natives  have  two  alphabets  of 
their  own,  one  very  peculiar,  the  other  resembling  the 
Persian. 

The  four  gospels  were  translated  into  Maldivian  by 
Dr.  Leyden,  for  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society,  but  for  va- 
rious reasons  it  had  not  been  printed  up  to  I860.  See 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  150. 

Malek-taus,  a deity  adored  by  the  Yezedees 
(q.  v.),  in  the  Lebanon  range.  He  was  represented 
either  as  a cock,  or  a man  with  a cock’s  head. 

Malgrin,  John.  See  Algrin. 

Maliseet  Version  or  thk  Scriptures.  The 
Malisect  is  a diulect  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  Maliseet  Indians  are,  since  1870,  in 
the  possession  of  tho  gospel  of  John,  which  was  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Rand,  and  published  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Before  the  publi- 
cation of  this  gospel  they  were  only  acquainted  with 
such  fragments  and  quotations  of  Scripture  as  are  found 
in  the  Roman  mass-book.  (B.  P.) 

Mallet,  Friedrich  Ludwig,  a distinguished  Re- 
formed theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  4, 1793, 
at  Braunfels,  near  Wetzlnr.  He  studied  at  Ilerborn  : 
and  Tubingen,  and  was  in  1815  appointed  assistant  to 
pastor  Buch  of  St.  Michael's,  at  Bremen,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1817.  In  1827  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  and  died  May  5,  1805.  Mallet  was  a 
most  excellent  prcncher,  and  a prolific  writer.  His 
publications,  however,  are  mostly  polemic,  caused  by  the  ' 
rationalism  and  infidelity  which  he  sought  to  combat. 
See  Zuchold,  liibl.  Theol.  ii,  849  sq. ; Hupfeld,  Friedrich 
Ludwig  Mallet  (1865);  Meurer,  Zur  Erinnerung  an 
Eriedr.  Ludw.  Mallet  (1866) ; Wilkens,  Friedrich  Mallet, 
der  Zeuge  der  Wahrheil  (1872);  Plitt  - Herzog,  Reat- 
Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Mallinckrodt,  Pauline  von,  foundress  of  the 
Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  was  bora  at  Minden,  West- 
phalia, June  3,  1817.  She  was  the  sister  of  Hermann 
von  Mallinckrodt,  the  eminent  leader  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  Prussian  legislature,  a speaker  and  politi- 
cian of  great  power,  who  died  suddenly  in  Berlin.  May 
26, 1874,  aged  fifty-three  years.  When  living  with  her 
father  in  Paderbom,  Pauline  set  up  a little  asylum  for 
blind  children.  She  resolved  to  secure  a permanent 


organization  for  carrying  out  her  designs,  Aug.  21, 18491 
In  November,  1850,  she  took  her  vows,  and  soon  the  sis- 
ters of  Christian  Charity  was  established.  For  twenty 
years  the  new  institution  enjoyed  the  favor  of  both  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  May,  1872,  the 
laws  against  the  Catholic  Church  were  passed  by  the 
Prussian  government,  and  every  house  not  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  nursing  the  sick  was  closed,  and  its  inmates 
dispersed.  In  April,  1873,  mother  Pauline  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  German  Catholics  in  America,  took 
with  her  a detachment  of  sisters,  and  founded  a house 
in  New  Orleans.  In  order  to  make  proper  provision 
for  the  American  undertaking,  she  established  another 
house  at  Wilkcsbarre,  Pa.,  which  is  for  America  what 
the  house  at  Paderbom  had  been  for  Germany.  In 
1874  she  received  a request  from  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment to  make  a foundation  in  their  country.  In  1876 
she  went  to  Rome,  and  received  the  pope's  approval  of 
her  congregation  and  the  erection  of  two  provinces  for 
North  and  South  America.  She  sailed  for  America  in 
October,  1879,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  and  visited  every 
house  in  the  two  Americas.  She  then  set  out  to  visit 
her  houses  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Bohemia,  return- 
ing to  Paderbom  in  March,  1881.  There  she  diet!,  April 
30  of  that  year.  There  were  thon  (1881)  twenty-eight 
houses  of  the  sisters  of  Christian  Charity  in  the  United 
States,  and  forty  in  North  and  South  America.  See 
(N.  Y.)  Catholic  A nnual,  1882,  p.  94. 

Maltese  Version  or  the  ScRtiTUitEa.  The 
Maltese  spoken  by  the  natives  of  Malta  is  a curious 
mixture  of  Arabic  and  Italian,  the  grammar  being  Ara- 
bic, but  a large  number  of  Italian  words  have  been 
grafted  into  the  vocabulary.  Many  years  ago  the  four 
gospels  were  translated  into  Maltese  by  Mr.  Vargalli, 
and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Afterwards  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  had  the  work  revised,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  New  Test,  translated,  by  Dr.  Camilleri,  a native 
of  Malta,  and  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  book,  however,  did  not  meet  with  that  acceptance 
which  had  been  hoped  for,  owing  not  so  much  to  any 
defects  in  the  translation  as  to  the  awful  ignorance  of 
the  people,  and  their  benighted  adherence  to  the  priests. 
A deep  interest  having  been  taken  by  a few  Englishmen 
living  on  the  island  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this  people, 
the  question  was  again  mooted  of  printing  a gospel  in 
the  Maltese,  as  there  are  about  10,000  Maltese,  principal- 
ly women  and  children,  country  people  and  villagers,  who 
read  their  own  language.  In  1870  a translation  of  Mat- 
thew’s gospel  was  made  by'  a native,  and  sent  over  to 
England.  After  the  MS.  had  been  examined  and  reported 
on  by  the  editorial  superintendent  and  by’  the  Rov.  Dr. 
Camilleri,  it  was  printed  under  the  editorship  of  the 
last-named  gentleman,  and  the  orthography  was  made 
as  simple  as  possible,  so  as  to  present  no  difficulties  to 
those  who  were  able  to  read  at  all  in  their  mother 
tongue.  This  was  in  1871.  In  the  re|>ort  for  1872  we 
read : “ The  edition  of  Matthew  in  this  language  hav- 
ing proved  a great  boon  to  religious  inquirers  among 
the  Maltese,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles should  be  printed.  A third  portion,  namely  the 
gospel  according  to  John,  has  now  been  translated, 
and  is  about  to  be  printed.  The  services  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Camilleri  have  proved  exceedingly  valuable  in  aid- 
ing the  preparation  of  these  works.”  The  two  gospels 
and  the  Acts  are  the  only  parts  of  the  New  Test,  which 
the  Maltese  enjoy  at  present.  See  Bible  of  Every  Land , 
p.  53.  (B.  P.) 

Maluk  Danis,  a subdivision  of  the  Ramavandi 
Vaishnavas  of  Hindustan,  founded  by  Maluk  Diis,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  the  Great,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury’. They  worship  Vishnu,  in  the  character  of  Rama, 
and  accept  as  their  chief  authority  the  Bhagarat  Gita. 
The  adherents  of  this  sect  are  said  to  be  numerous,  es- 
pecially’ among  the  laboring  and  trading  classes,  to  the 
latter  of  which  their  founder  belonged.  The  principal 
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establishment  or  this  sect  is  at  Kara  Manikpur,  the 
birthplace  of  the  founder,  and  still  occupied  by  his  de- 
scendants; and  besides  this  establishment  they  have 
six  other  Mat'hs  at  Allahabad,  Benares,  Biudraban, 
Avudhva,  Lucknow,  and  Jagunnath,  which  last  is  of 
great  repute,  because  rendered  sacred  by  the  death  of 
Maluk  Das. 

Malumigiats,  a sect  of  Mohammedans  who  teach 
that  God  may  be  known  perfectly  in  this  world  by  the 
knowledge  which  men  have  themselves. 

Malvoisin,  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1200.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  236. 

Mamakurs,  a kind  of  bracelets  worn  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  particularly  Am- 
boyna,  and  which  the  women  regard  as  preservatives 
against  all  enchantments. 

Mamiani  (della  Rovere ),  Tkrknzio,  count , a fa- 
mous Italian  philosopher,  was  born  Sept.  15,  1799,  at 
Pesaro.  He  studied  at  Rome,  but  had  to  leave  his 
country  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1831.  He  went  to  France,  but  returned  to  Ita- 
ly in  1848.  In  1857  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Turin,  and  in  I860  he  was  made  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. In  1870  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Rome,  and 
published  the  philosophical  journal,  La  FUotofia  delle 
Scuole  Italutne.  Besides,  he  wrote,  Rinnovamento  della 
Filosojta  A nticu  Italiana  (Paris,  1834  ; 2d  ed.  Florence, 
1836):  — Dialoghi  di  Scietiza  Prima  (Paris,  1846): — 
Confessions  (Tun  Metajisico  (Florence,  1865,  2 vols.) : — 
Psicologia  di  Kanl  (Rome,  1877): — La  Relu/ione  dtlC 
A v centre  (Milan,  1879):  — Critica  della  Rivelazione 
(ibid.  1880) : — Questions  Sociali  (Rome,  1882).  Mami- 
ani died  May  20, 1885.  (B.  P.) 

Man,  Alexander,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
the  see  of  Caithness  in  1389,  and  was  witness  to  a char- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  in  1400.  He  died  in  1409. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  213. 

Man  of  Sin.  Sec  Sis,  Mas  of. 

Manabosho,  a deity  worshipped  by  the  Chippewa 
Indians,  concerning  whom  legendary  stories  are  told 
which  closely  resemble  those  related  of  Litaolanc  (q.  v.). 

Manab,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Hodhnil  and  other 
tribes  of  ancient  Arabia,  occupying  the  country  between 
Mecca  and  Medina.  The  idol  was  a large  stone,  the 
worship  of  which  consisted  of  the  slaughter  of  camels 
and  other  animals.  Though  the  idol  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  Mohammed,  the  rite  is  still  continued. 

Manchoo  (also  Mantchoo,  Mandshou)  Ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  The  Manchoo  belongs 
to  Manchooria,  an  extreme  region  lying  north  of  Corea 
and  north-east  of  China  proper.  It  is  also  the  court 
language  of  Pekin.  An  imperfect  and  very  unfaith- 
ful translation  of  part  of  the  Scriptures  into  Manchoo 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  some  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries; and  in  1818  an  abortive  attempt  towards 
the  production  of  a version  was  made  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  governor  of  Irkutsk.  The  prosecution  of 
this  im[>ortaut  work  ultimately  devolved  upon  Lipoff- 
zoff,  a learned  member  of  the  Russian  Bible  Soci- 
ety, who  had  resided  fourteen  years  at  Pekin,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Russian  government,  with  the  view 
of  studying  the  Chinese  ami  Manchoo.  The  transla- 
tion was  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Pinkerton,  and  in  1822  an  edition  of  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  awful  flood 
which  occurred  in  that  city  in  1824  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  this  edition.  The  entire  New  Test,  was 
published  by  the  same  society  in  1835,  the  translation 
of  Mr.  Lipofizoff  having  been  revised  by  Mr.  George 
Borrow,  of  Norwich.  This  edition,  which  is  beautiful- 
ly printed,  was  forwarded  to  London,  and  there  it  prob- 
ably still  remains,  under  the  custody  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  until  a proper  time  comes  for 


the  distribution  and  circulation  of  the  copies.  See  Bible 
of  Every  Land , p.  334.  The  language  has  been  treated 
by  Gabelentz,  Elements  de  la  Grammairc  Mandchoue 
(1833) ; Adam,  Grammairc  de  la  Langue  Mandchoue 
(Paris,  1873);  Harlez,  Manuel  de  la  Langue  Mandchoue 
(ibid.  1884) ; Klaproth,  Chrcstomathie  Mandchoue  (ibid. 
1828).  (K  P.) 

Manco  Capac,  the  founder  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vian empire,  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  altars  were 
erected  for  his  worship.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  re- 
garded as  children  of  the  sun,  who  had  been  sent  from 
heaven  to  earth,  that  they  might  found  a kingdom. 

Mandar,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  the  great  moun- 
tain which  the  gods  carried  into  the  milky  sea,  wound 
the  snake  Adisaeschcn  about  it,  and  by  churning  it  pro- 
duced the  fowl  of  the  gods,  Amrita. 

Mandingo  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Mamlingo  is  the  most  important  language  of  modem 
Negroland,  and  predominates  iu  many  powerful  states 
on  lioth  sides  of  the  Gambia.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mncbrair, 
a Wesleyan  missionary,  was  the  first  to  undertake  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  widely  extended 
language.  The  gospel  according  to  Matthew  was  print- 
ed in  Loudon  under  his  superintendence,  in  1838,  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  translation 
of  the  other  three  gospels  is  still  in  manuscript.  See 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  406.  (B.  P.) 

Manda  is  a term  by  which  the  ancient  Romans 
used  to  designate  the  souls  of  the  departed.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  in  their  honor,  and  a festival  called  Fera- 
lia  (q.  v.),  dedicated  specially  to  the  Manes,  was  cele- 
brated annually  on  Feb.  19. 

Manger,  Samuel  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Francker  in  1788,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  De  Siphra 
Deque  Nomine  (Utrecht,  1751)  :—Commentarius 

in  Librum  Prophetm  Ilosece  (Franeker,  1785).  Sec 
Winer,  I/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  225;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud. 
ii,  320.  (B.  P.) 

Man-ho-pa,  the  Great  Spirit,  worshipped  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  whom  they  propitiate  by  pres- 
ents, and  by  fastings  and  lamentations  during  the  space 
of  from  three  to  five  days.  Their  traditions  state  that 
the  great  waters  divide  the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit 
from  the  abode  of  the  red  roan ; but  there  is  a very 
general  belief  amoug  them  that  he  resides  in  the  ex- 
treme west. 


Maniple  ( Lat.  manipulum  ).  Doubtless  this  was 
nothing  more  than  a strip  of  the  finest  linen,  attached 
to  the  left  arm  of  the  priest  by  a loop,  with  which  to 
wipe  the  chalice  previous  to  the  first  ob- 
lation, that  is,  at  the  ofTcrtory.  Soon, 
however,  it  began  to  be  enriched  with 
embroidery,  like  the  stole,  and  finally 
became  merely  an  ornament  worn  by 
the  priest  and  his  assistants,  just  above 
the  left  wrist,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
cucharist.  It  is  now  of  the  same  width 
and  color  as  the  stole  and  the  vestment 
or  chasuble,  fringed  at  the  ends,  and  Ancient  Manl- 
generally  about  a yard  and  n quarter  in  pie  of  the  Hth 
length.  It  has  been  kept  up  in  the  cen* -(French). 
English  Church  ever  since  the  alterations  in  the  16th 
century,  ordinarily  in  the  shape  of  a napkin  folded  like 
a band,  for  use  at  the  eucharist;  and  at  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  at  Durham  and  Westminster,  some  of 
the  ancient  maniples  can  still  be  seen  which  have  been 
occasionally  worn. 

Manka  (or  Manx)  Vereion  or  the  Scriptures. 
This  language  is  spoken  to  some  extent  on  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  ancient  Mona.  It  is  characterized  by  the  in- 
corporation of  many  Scandinavian  words,  which  were 
doubtless  introduced  during  the  continued  sway  of  the 
Daues  and  of  the  Norwegians,  who  succeeded  the  Sax- 
ons iu  the  government  of  the  island.  The  present  vex- 
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•ion  of  the  Manks  Bible  was  commenced  in  the  jail  of 
Castle  Kushen  by  the  excellent  bishop  Wilson,  in  con- 
cert with  Dr.  Walker,  one  of  his  vicars,  in  1722.  The 
gospel  of  Matthew  was  translated  by  Dr.  Walker,  and 
printed,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
bishop,  in  London,  in  1748.  The  other  gospels  and  the 
Acts  were  left  in  a state  of  readiness  for  the  press  by 
this  venerable  bishop,  who  died  in  1755.  His  successor. 
Dr.  Mark  Hildesley,  entered  with  the  utmost  ardor  and 
anxiety  on  the  prosecution  of  the  translation  of  the  New 
Test.,  which  was  finally  published  in  London  in  1767,  by 
aid  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
About  the  time  of  the  completion  at  press  of  the  New 
Test.,  the  bishop  made  arrangements  for  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Test.,  dividing  it  for  this  purpose  among 
twenty-four  different  individuals.  When  the  work  was 
completed  it  was  committed  for  final  revision  to  Dr. 
Moore  and  Dr.  Kelly.  The  latter  was  then  only  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  but  very  proficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  Manks,  which  was  his  native  language.  Dr.  Kelly 
transcribed  the  whole  version,  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion, for  the  press,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Moore, 
corrected  and  revised  the  proof-sheets.  In  1772  the  Old 
Test,  was  completed  and  published,  and  in  1775  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  published  the 
second  edition  of  the  Manks  Scriptures;  other  editions 
have  since  been  issued  by  the  same  society.  In  1810 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  a stere- 
otype*! edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Test., 
and  in  1819  the  entire  Bible  was  published  by  the  same 
society.  Since  then  no  further  editions  of  the  Manks 
Scriptures  have  appeared,  as  the  Bible  in  English  is 
now  in  general  circulation  on  the  island.  Sec  liiblr  of 
Every  Land , p.  166.  (B.  P.) 

Mann  Card,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  Sept.  22,  1806,  at  Kdnigsbach,  Baden.  lie 
studied  at  Tubingen ; was  in  1833  preacher  at  Wilhelms- 
dorf,  Witrtemberg ; in  1842  at  IlocbsteUen,  Baden;  in 
1852  at  Wossingen,  near  Durlach,  and  died  at  Eppingen, 
Dec.  1, 1861.  lie  published,  Wie  und  icodurch  is  Mar- 
tin Luther  der  grosse  liibtl  - Uebersetzer  getcorden  f 
(Stuttgart,  1835): — Jubel  Buchlein  der  eeangtlithen  lie- 
formation  in  Wurtemberg  (ibid.  1836): — lHc  augsbur- 
gische  Confession  eridart  (Carlsruhe,  1842) : — Evange- 
lischer  Confirmations -Unlerricht  (1850): — l I'm*  thut 
uuserer  Kirche  noth  2 (1843): — Die  Jiibel  alt  das  Wort 
des  lebendigen  Gottes  an  die.  Menschheit  ( 1855 ).  See 
Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  788;  ii,  303 ; Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  851 ; Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes,  vii,  302  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Mannheim,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
nine  worlds  of  Northern  fable,  the  middle  designed  as 
the  habitation  of  men. 

Manning,  Jacob  Merrill,  D.D.,  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Greenwood,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31, 1 
1824.  lie  studied  at  Prat  tabu  rg,  in  1850  graduate*! 
from  Amherst  College, and  in  1853  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Mystic 
Church,  Medford,  Mass.,  Jan.  5, 1854,  and  dismissed  Feb. 
17,  1857.  The  latter  year  he  was  installed  as  associate 
pastor  of  OM  South  Church,  Boston,  and  so  remained 
until  1872,  when  he  became  the  sole  pastor.  He  be- 
came pastor  emeritus,  March  15, 1882,  and  died  Nov. 
29  of  the  same  year.  Among  his  published  addresses 
and  sermons  are  the  following:  The  Death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (1865): — I’eace  under  Liberty  (eod.): — Half 
Truths  and  The  Truth  (1873):  — Helps  to  a Life  of 
Prayer  (1876),  etc.  See  Cong.  Year  book,  1883,  p.  26. 

Manning,  John  H.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  graduated  from  Rutgers  Col- 
lege in  1844,  and  New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  1847 ; 
was  licensed  by  the  Claasis  of  New  Brunswick  the  same 
year;  was  pastor  at  Spotswood  from  1847  to  1854 ; South 
Brooklyn  from  1854  to  1873,  and  thereafter  remained 
without  a charge  until  his  death,  Oct.  25, 1878.  See  Cor- 
win, Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A merica,  3d  ed.  p.  366. 


Manning,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  an  English  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Leicester,  Nov.  26, 1821.  He  was 
educated  at  Bristol  College,  and  spent  a few  terms  of 
study  in  the  Glasgow  University.  In  1846  be  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Sheppard's  Barton, 
Frome,  where  be  remained  fifteen  years.  His  labors 
were  eminently  successful,  and  his  intluence  was  widely 
felt.  He  contributed  to  the  Eclectic  Rerietc,  the  Chris- 
tian Spectator,  and  other  periodicals;  and  in  1857  took 
the  entire  editorial  management  of  the  Baptist  Maga- 
zine. In  1861  he  became  book  editor  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  an  office  which  he  was  in  a high  degree 
qualified  to  adorn.  His  talents  for  the  next  fifteen 
years  were  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  literature  to  the 
( Christian  standard.  In  1876  he  became  secretary  of 
! the  same  society,  and  remained  an  efficient  officer  until 
the  close  of  his  life,  Sept.  13, 1881.  Among  his  publi- 
cations are  several  illustrated  volumes,  viz.:  Italian  Pict- 
ures:— Swiss  Pictures: — Spanish  Pictures: — Ameri- 
can Pictures: — Those  Holy  Fields : — and  The  Land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Sec  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1882, 
p.  307. 

Manser,  George  R.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  8,  1803. 
I He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1827 ; studied 
law ; for  several  years  was  secretary  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs,  but  afterwards  entered  the  ministry;  and 
for  about  nine  years  was  rector  of  the  parish  in  Mont- 
pelier, Vl,  which  he  himself  had  organized.  In  1850 
he  took  charge  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Bennington, 
where  he  remained  until  death,  Nov.  17,  1862.  See 
A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rer.  April,  1863,  p.  151. 

Mansfield,  Richard,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conm, 
in  1724.  In  1741  he  graduated  from  Yale  College,  and 
devoted  two  years  to  study  as  a resident-graduate.  For 
three  years,  from  1744,  he  was  principal  of  a grammar- 
school  in  New  Haven.  In  1748  he  was  ordained  in 
London  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  received 
an  appointment  from  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Returning  to  America  in 
1749,  he  began  his  missionary  work  in  Derby,  Coniu, 
in  connection  with  West  Haven,  Watcrbury,  and  Nortb- 
burv,  a position  which  he  retained  until  his  death,  in 
April,  1820.  In  1775  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for  a 
time  from  his  churches  and  family  to  the  town  of  Hemp- 
stead, because  of  his  adherence  to  the  English  crown. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  131. 

Mantchoo  Version.  See  Manciioo. 

Mantelletum  is  a large  cape  of  silk  reaching  from 
the  neck  to  below  the  waist, 
with  open  spaces  for  the 
arms  on  each  side.  It  is 
commonly  worn  over  the 
rochet,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
foreign  equivalent  to  the 
English  ckimere.  Ancient- 
ly it  was  of  scarlet  satin  in 
England.  Foreign  bishops 
commonly  wear  a mantelle- 
tum of  purple  silk,  lined  with 
silk  of  the  same  color,  only 
j lighter  in  shade.  Abroad, 
iu  some  places,  monsignori, 
canons,  vicars-general,  apos- 
tolical prothonotariea,  and 
doctors  in  canon  law  wear 
the  mantelletum  ; in  which 
case  it  is  usually  of  black,  Mantelletnm  of  Violet 
though  sometimes  of  scarlet  (French), 

or  brown  silk.  The  mantelletum  is  by  some  affirmed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  mozelte. 

Mantis,  The  Pratixo,  an  insect  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  formerly  hv  the  Hottentots.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  erect  position  and  motion  it  assumes 
when  alarmed.  It  was  regarded  by  the  Hottentots  as 
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a creature  of  bad  omen,  and  to  kill,  or  even  to  injure  it, 
was  looked  upon  as  in  the  highest  degree  unlucky. 

Mantra,  a secret,  the  communication  of  which  forms 
the  chief  ceremony  of  initiation  in  all  H indi!  sects.  It 
generally  consists  of  the  name  of  some  deity,  or  a short 
address  to  him;  it  is  conveyed  by  the  teacher  to  the 
disciple  in  a whisper,  and  when  once  known,  is  carefully 
concealed  from  all  the  uninitiated.  The  word  mantra 
is  also  employed  generally  to  denote  a spell  or  enchant- 
ment, and  also  a hymn  or  a prayer. 

Manuscripts,  Hkbkew.  That  Hebrew  MSS.  ex- 
isted at  a very  early  time  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  Mishna  (Sophrrim,  vi,  4) : “R.  Simon 
ben-Lakish  says,  three  codices  (of  the  Pentateuch)  were 
found  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  one  of  which  had  the 
reading  the  other  and  the  third  differed 

in  the  number  of  passages  wherein  JCn  is  read  with  a 


The  moBt  Important  difference  between  Ben  Naphtnll  and 
Ben-Asber  is  the  reading  of  ft*'  PUnVcJ,  Song  of  Songs, 
riii,  6,  as  two  words,  while  Bcn-Ashcr  rends  it  ns  one 
word,  !T,P2nbllJ,  both  readings  haviug  the  same  mean- 
ing. In  a very  convenient  form  these  variations  are  giv- 
eu  by  Bar  and  Dclltzsch  in  their  edition  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Old  Test.,  on  Genesis,  p.  81,  Job,  p.  59,  Psalms, 
p.  136,  I'roverbs,  p.  55,  Isaiah,  p.  90,  Minor  Prophets,  p.90, 
Ezra,  Sthcmiah,  and  Daniel,  p.  91, 196,  Ezekiel,  p.  119. 

Our  printed  editions  have  for  the  most  part  the  rend- 
, ing  of  Ben-Asher;  very  seldom,  however,  that  of  Bou- 
Nuphtali  is  found,  with  the  exception  of  such  codices  as 
have  the  Bnbylonian  system  of  punctuation,  and  which 
always  follow  Ben-Nnphtull.  The  editions  in  which  the 
rettding  rP  rShbia  (i.  e.  Bon-NaphtaU’s)  is  found  are: 
Bomberg’s  Rabbinic  (1617)  and  his  quarto  edition  (1518), 
Stephen  s (1543),  Minister's  (1546),  Hutter  (1587),  Antwerp 
Polyglot  (1571),  Brngndin's  Hebrew  Bible  (1614),  Simoni’s 
(1767-1828),  John’s  (1806),  llagster's  (1S39),  Basle  edition 
(1827),  liabn-Itosenmuiler's  (1868). 

B.  Extant  M ancsciui*t8. 


yod,  Thus  in  the  one  codex  it  was  written  ’j’’.S)3,  </«£><■#- 
ing  (Deut.  xxxiii,  27),  while  the  other  two  codices  had 
njiyta ; the  reading  of  the  two  was  therefore  declared 
valid,  whereas  that  of  the  one  was  invalid.  In  the  sec- 
ond codex,  psis?]  was  found  (Exod.  xxiv,  11),  while 
the  other  two  codices  had  ^}53”rK;  the  reading  in 
which  the  two  codices  agreed  was  declared  valid,  and 
that  of  the  one  invalid.  In  the  third  codex  there  were 
only  nine  passages  which  had  ion  written  with  a yod 
(as  it  is  generally  written  X*n  with  a vav),  whereas  the 
other  two  had  eleven  passages;  the  readings  of  the  two 
were  declared  valid,  and  those  of  the  one  invalid.”  The 
minute  prescriptions  contained  in  the  Talmud  concern- 
ing the  material,  color,  letters,  writing  instruments,  etc., 
for  the  manuscripts,  only  prove  the  fact  that  such  man- 
uscripts existed,  otherwise  St.  Jerome  could  not  have 
written  “Veterum  librorum  tides  de  Ilebraicis  volumini- 
bus  examinanda  est”  ( Epist . ad  l.ucinium).  The  great- 
est care  was  exhibited  in  writing  of  MSS.,  and  three 
mistakes  were  sufficient  to  make  a copy  worthless  (J/c- 
nachoth,  fob  29,  col.  2). 

When  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  no  longer  attrac- 
tive amid  the  disorder  and  frequent  closing  of  the 
Babylonian  academies,  and  ulterior  development  of  the 
traditions  became  exhausted,  attention  was  more  direct- 
ed to  Scripture.  The  number  of  MSS.  increased,  and 
to  them  the  various  systems  of  vowel-points  and  ac- 
cents, together  with  the  first  elements  of  grammar,  were 
appended.  But  not  all  of  these  MSS.  are  now  extant, 
some  are  only  known  from  the  quotations  made  from 
them  by  different  writers.  In  treating,  therefore,  of  the 
different  MSS.,  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  two  kinds — 
of  such  as  are  lost,  and  of  such  as  are  extant. 

A.  Lost  Mancsouiptb. 

1.  The  Codex  Hillel  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  Codex  Sanbuki  (q.  v ). 

8.  The  Jericho  Pentateuch.  Concerning  this  TCTStn 
nn*'*n  Elias  Levitn  writes  thus:  “The  Pentateuch  of 
Jericho  Is  doubtless  a correct  codex  of  the  Pentateuch 
derived  from  Jericho.  It  discusses  the  plene  and  defectives 
as  nisrinn,  ‘the  abominations’  (Lev.  xvlii,  27),  which 
is  In  this  Pentateuch  without  the  second  car.  So  also 
which  occurs  twice  in  the  same  chapter  (Numb, 
xiii,  13,  22),  of  which  the  first  is  plene  (written  in  the 
Jericho  codex),  and  the  sccoud  defective." 

4.  The  Codex  Sinai  (q.  v.). 

5.  The  Codex  lien- Saph  tali.  Moses  ben-Dnvid  Naph- 
tali,  a contemporary  of  Ben-Asher,  flourished  nbout  A. I). 
900-960.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  edition  of  a 
revised  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  opposition  to 
Ben-Asher,  in  which  he  hud  no  great  success,  inasmnch 
ns  the  different  reading*  ho  collated  nnd  proposed  are 
very  insignificant,  nnd  arc  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
▼owel-poiute  nnd  accents.  The  codex  itself  is  lost,  bnt 
many  of  its  readings  nre  preserved,  e.  g.  by  Kimchl  in  his 
Grammar  and  Lexicon,  while  a complete  list  of  these  dif- 
ferent readings  is  nppended  to  Bomberg’s  and  Buxtorrs 
Rabbinic,  and  to  Walton’s  Polyglot  Bible.  FUrst,  In  his 
Concordanee,  p.  137,  sec.  48,  has  also  given  the  variations 
between  these  two  scholars. 


I.  In  order  to  have  a correct  opinion  of  the  codices  ex- 
tant,  the  following  points  most  be  observed : 

1.  Whether  the  MS.  was  written  for  public  or  pricale  use. 
Those  written  for  public  use, commonly  called  “synagogue 
rolls”or  “sacred  copies,”  were  prepared  with  that  care  nnd 
minuteness  of  which  prescriptions  are  givcu  In  theTalmnd, 
while  the  others  were  less  carefully  made.  They  nre  writ- 
ten sometimes  In  the  square,  at  others  in  the  rabbinical 
character.  Their  size  is  eutlrely  arbitrary.  They  are  in  f->- 
llo.qunrto,  octavo,  and  dnodecimo.  Of  those  written  in  the 
square  character,  the  grenter  number  are  ou  parchment, 
some  on  paper.  As  to  the  square  diameter  employed  lu 
the  MSS.,  It  has  varieties.  The  Jews  themselves  distin- 
guish In  the  synagogue  roil  (1)  the  Tam  letter,  with  sharp 
corners  nnd  perpendicular  corotmlre,  used  among  the 
German  nnd  Polish  Jews:  (2)  the  Velshe  letter,  more  mod- 
ern than  the  Tam,  and  rounder,  with  coronnla?,  particular- 
ly fouud  in  the  sacred  copies  of  the  Spanish  and  Oriental 
Jews. 

2.  Whether  the  copyist,  in  writing  and  correcting  the  MS., 
had  regard  to  some  version  or  noil  That  such  was  some- 
times the  case  may  be  seeu  from  a MS.  containing  the 
Psalms,  nnd  belonging  to  the  15th  century,  known  ns 
Scnliger  8 (because  Sen  tiger  ouce  hnd  it),  and  preserved  at 
the  Academy  of  Leyden  (comp.  Heidenbelni,  in  his  Deutsche 
Vicrteljahi sschrift,  ii,  466-46$). 

3.  its  date  is.  The  Jews  employed  different  dates 
in  their  MSS.  Some  used  the  “ Selencltlic ” or  “Greek” 
sera  (O’'3'Pn  “paon),  called  also  -Era  Contractuum 
(DVC’i'  *|*,J72),  which  was  employed  nntll  the  llth  cen- 
tury, and  censed  entirely  in  the  year  A.  D.  1511.  Another 
computation  was  the  reckoning  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (A.M.  3828,  A.D.  6S).  A third  computation  was 
the  sera  of  the  creation  (Cbl5  rx^tab,  rWnSS),  and 
was  Introduced  by  European  transcribers.  When  it  be- 
came more  general,  after  the  year  of  the  world  4000,  the 
4000  years  were  gradually  omitted.  This  system  of  men- 
tioning only  the  hundreds  nnd  lower  number*  was  called 
“the  small  sera”  (pp  SJlEb,  abbreviated  p E»),  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  full  numbering  (b*H3  S^B). 

In  order  to  And  out  to  which  year  A.D.  oue  of  the  years 
of  the  Seiencidlc  or  Greek  sera,  or  of  the  Jewish  computa- 
tion, either  from  the  creation  or  from  the  destruction,  cor- 
responds, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jewish  civil 
cnietidar  commences  with  the  month  of Tishrl,  fMCPi,  cor- 
responding to  onr  September  or  October,  nnd  the  Selen- 
cldic  jera  with  the  first  of  October,  312  B.C.  Thus,  e.  g. 
the  year  2S3  of  the  SeleucUllc  arra  wonld  be  the  year  8n-29 
| B.C.,  i.  e.  312  — 283  = 29,  allowing,  however,  some  months 
, beenuse  of  the  difference  In  the  calendar  30-29. 

In  Jewish  MSS.  wo  frequently  find  the  small  tern,  or 
pp  mtb.  Tims  cod.  2 of  Kenuicott  has  au  epigraph 
which  states  that  It  was  written  in  the  yenr  64,  that  is  5064. 
By  adding  to  this  number  the  number  240  (i.  c.  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Jewish  nnd  Christian  computation),  we 
get  6304  : deducting  from  this  4000  (i.e.  the  time  from  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ),  we  get  the  year  A.  D.  1304 ; 
or  the  snme  date  may  be  hnd  by  adding  to  the  yenr  64  the 
number  240=304,  combined  with  the  firth  thonsnnd=1304. 
The  dnte  according  to  the  sera  of  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
salem  is  found  bv  adding  6S  to  the  given  dale:  thus  the 
year  900  after  the  destruction  would  be  900+68=968,  or 
A.l>.  1888  would  be  the  year  1817  after  the  destruction 
(I.  e.  1885-08=1817). 

4.  Where  ths  codices  xeere  written,  ns  there  is  a difference 
between  the  Spanish  aud  the  German,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  codices. 

(a)  As  to  the  Spanish  and  German  codices,  there  is  n great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Kennicoti  nnd  De’  Rossi  speak  of 
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the  German  very  blghlv,  while  Jewish  anlhoritiee  prefer 

the  Spanish  codices.  Tims  Elins  Levita  tells  us,"  Most  of 
the  correct  codices  I found  to  be  Spanish,  and  it  Is  upon 
these  that  I relied,  and  It  is  their  method  which  I followed. 
. . . The  Spanish  codices  are  more  correct  than  all  other 
exemplars.” 

(6)  A s to  the  Pattern  and  W 'ettem  codices.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  tera  there  were  two  rival  academies, 
one  in  Palestine  and  the  other  in  Babylonia.  Both  had 
their  Talmud  (q.  v.),  respectively  known  ns  the  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian  Talmud,  but  also  their  codices,  in  which 
they  differed  from  each  other.  And  thus  we  find  in  Rab- 
binical ns  well  ns  in  Biblical  codices  marginal  notes,  giving 
the  passages  where  the  Eastern  nud  Western  differ  from 
each  other.  Thns,e.g.  cod.  Kennic.  516  (Plorent.  13,  Laur. 
Ill,  3,  scr.  an.  1291),  "The  Westerns  or  Palestinians  read 


fT,”t  527,  the  Easterns  or  Babylonians  !“!*“*',27."  These  I 
variations  were  first  collected  by  Jacob  bcn-Chnyim  In 
the  Rabbiulc  Bible  (Venice,  1326),  nuder  the  title,  “ibn 

*32  *,21  bx-r*  y-xm:z  **2r  x-prn. 

Cbnyim  does  not  give  the  source  from  which  he  took  , 
these  variations,  but  Morinus  ( Kxereitt.  Riblie.  p.409,  Paris. 
1669  foL)  testifies  that  he  saw  a list  of  these  variations  in 
some  MSS. 

As  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  readings,  which  were 
published  by  Chayim,  wo  must  observe  (l)  that  none  occur  | 
in  the  Pentateuch ; (2)  that  there  readings  only  rr/tr  to  let- 
ters and  words  (with  two  exceptions,  via  Jer.  vi,  6,  where 


the  Eastern  write  p^ES  F137,  i.  e.  7127  with  a mnppik, 


and  Amos  iii,  6,  where  they  note  p^EID  FUSS,  1.  e.  fT27 
with  a mnppik);  (3)  they  seldom  change  the  sense,  as  for  the  ■ 
most  part  they,  concern  the  omlssfou  or  addition,  or  per- 
mutation or  transposition,  of  quiescent  letters  (Iatmen.  r, 
21,  mm  Is  read  by  the  Occidentals,  while  the  Orientals  i 


have  *31X) ; (4)  there  are  two  hundred  and  sixteen  various 
readings  in  Chayim’s  Bible  (and  in  all  Rabbinic  B'bles  which 
followed  that  of  Chayim),  viz.  Joshua,  11;  Judges,  9;  Sam. 
10;  Kings,  21;  Isa.  18;  Jer.  34;  Ezek.  22;  Minor  Prophets, 
13 ; Chron.  1 1 ; Psa.  S ; Job,  12 ; Prov.  $ ; Ruth,  7 ; Song  of 
Songs,  2:  Eccles.  0;  Latnen.  6;  Esth.  4;  Dnn.  8;  Ezra,  7. 
(6)  The  European  or  Western  Jews  follow  the  reading  of  t 
the  Western  (•'X2"*5t3),  and  tbns  It  happens  that  in  the  ! 
one  or  the  other  codex  wc  find  another  reading  from 
that  of  the  Eastern  codices.  Thus,  in  2 Kings  xvlll,  29, 
Norxl  (q.v.)  remarks  on  the  reading  H*1*  22TX  b*Xnb, 


(4)  Cod.  154 — Prophets,  with  both  Tar  gums  (Carlsrnhe, 
Biliiloth.  publ.),  A.l).  1106.  This  is  the  famous  Codex. 
Henchlininnns,  which  has  the  epigraph:  “ Iii  the  ycar4S66 
A.M.  and  103S  since  ihe  destruction  of  the  temple."  The 
Targnni,  according  to  (his  codex,  has  been  published  by 
Lagarde,  Leipsic,  1872. 

Besides  these  we  may  mention : 

(3)  Cod.  193 — Pentateuch, wit hont  points  (Medlolani  BibL 
Ambros.  G.  2),  A.D.  1287,  or  somewhat  earlier.  Of  rations 
readings,  t tie  following  are  marked  by  De’  Rossi: 

Exod.  xii,  31,  n?"E  Xip1’!,  so  also  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr. 

Lev.  xii,  7,  ^H2n  mb?,  Sam.,  Sept.,  Syr. 
xxv,  33,  -|''nx  mi,  Sam.,  Sept. 

(6)  Cod.  201  — Prophets  and  Hngiographa,  of  the  12th 
century  (Norimb.  Biblioth.  Ebner).  Jeremiah  follows  the 
hook  of  Samuel,  and  1 Kings,  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah  follows 
Jeremiah. 

(7)  Cod.  210— Bible  of  the  12th  century  (Parisils  Biblioth. 
Reg.  10). 

(8)  Cod.  224  — Prophets  and  Hngiographa,  of  the  12th 
century  (Regiomouti  Iiiblloth.  Reg.). 

(9)  Cod.  366— Prophets,  in  large  4to,  of  the  12th  century 
(Parlsiis  Sau-Germau.  2).  Jet.  xxix,  19  to  xxxviii,  2 and 
Hosea  iv,  4 to  Amos  vl,  12  Is  wanting. 

(10)  Cod.  293— Pentateuch,  with  the  Megillotb  and  Ma- 
eoruhiu  fol.,  A.D.  1144(To!etlap.  Baycnim).  The  epigraph 
rends,  “Written  "lyz,  1.  e.  4904  A.M.”  Dent,  vil,  13,  72273 
Him  for  72273,  confirming  the  reading  of  the  Sant,  and 
Sept. 

(11)  Cod.  531— Prophets  and  naglographn,  with  the  Ms* 
sornh  and  Targnm,  fol.,  2 vols.,  A.D.  1193  (Hononite.  Bib- 
lloth.  S.  Snlvntoris  Canon.  Reg.  646,  647).  The  epigraph 
bears  the  date  953  (+240)  = 1193. 

(12)  C<»d.  326— Hngiographa,  Joshua,  Judges,  Sntnnel, 
41o,  A.D.  119S  (Parisiis  BibL  Regian.  4>). 

G.  De'  Uotm's  Codices.  Of  these  we  particularize  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Cod.  634 — fragments  of  I^viticns  and  Numbers,  4to, 
Sth  century,  containing  Lev.  xxl,  29  to  Numb.  1, 3a  Lev. 
xxii,  4,  E7*X1  a,  so  Sept. 

(2)  Cod.  603— Pentateuch,  In  4to,  9tb  or  10th  century, 
commencing  with  Gen.  xlii,  14  to  Deut  xv,  12. 

Exod.  xxi,  20,  22 2'2  is  omitted,  as  in  Sam. 

xxii,  9,  nrrert  b21X,  Sam..  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arah. 
xxlli,  23,  ■’C3"ijni  ■'rnm,  Sam.,  Sept 
xxiv,  12,  C32Xn,  Sam. 


that  those  codices  which  read  ,'*V'52  follow  the  Babylonian 
<b22  *'32  2),  bnt  the  Palestinian  codices,  which  we  fol- 
low, give  in  the  list  of  variations  11*12. 

II.  After  these  preliminaries,  wc  will  speak  of  the  ex- 
tant codices. 

1.  The  Codex  of  Asher.  See  Asher  Manuscript 

2.  The  Codex  of  Cahira.  This  codex  coutuins  the  proph- 
ets, and  is  preserved  at  Cnhira,  in  the  synagogue  of  the 
Karaites.  It  was  written  in  the  year  827  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  or  in  the  ycur  4636  of  the  creation  => 
A.D.  895. 

3.  Codex  Kennic.  126.  This  codex  contains  the  later 
prophets,  and  Is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  ( Sloans , 
470V.  See  Sloane  Codex. 

4.  The  Codices  of  Itomascus  and  Guber.  The  former  codex 
the  late  Dr  Moses  Margoliouth  saw  at  Damascns.belonging 
to  the  family  Farrhl.  It  Is  regarded  as  very  sacred,  ana 
the  Jews  themselves  are  only  allowed  to  look  at  It  once  s 
year,  that  is  ou  the  feast  of  TIHTl  PIT52J,  i.  e.  “ the  Joy 
of  the  Law.”  which  takes  place  at  the  termination  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Dr.  Margoliouth,  who  saw  it,  says 
that  this  codex  "deserves  the  palm  for  beamy  and  execu- 
tion.” According  to  a notice  added  later  on  the  title-page, 
it  should  belong  to  the  3d  century.  Another  c»dex.  Dr. 
Margoliouth  states,  is  at  Gnher  or  Jnber,  near  Damascus. 
**  There  is  a synagogue  at  that  small  place  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  ancient  In  the  world ; and.  moreover, 
Hebrew  writers  nfllrnt  that  it  is  built  over  the  cave  of 
Elijah.  The  MS.  there  Is  by  no  means  so  flue  a master- 
piece as  the  Damascus  one,  bnt  is  certainly  mneb  older. 
A most  awful  anathema  is  written  on  the  cover,  against 
any  one  selling  or  stealing  It"  {Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of 
my  Fathers,  i,  257). 

6.  Codices  Kennicottiani.  Of  these  we  enumerate  the 
following : 

(1)  Cod.  390— containing  the  Prophets  and  Haglographa, 
written  about  101S  or  1019,  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna. 

(2)  Cod.  536— containing  the  Pentateuch,  Haphtaroth, 
and  Megillotb  [i.e.  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther)  (C'tesense  BibL  Malntesi.  Patrom 
D.  Franc.  Convent,  plut  xxix,  cod.  2),  of  the  end  of  the 
11th  century.  It  commences  with  Gen.  ii,  13. 

(3)  Cod.  162 — Joshua.  J ndges.  Samuel  (Florentlse  Biblioth. 
Laurent,  pint.  I,  pars  il,  cod.  46),  of  the  beginning  of  the 
12lh  century. 


is.  Trim  nans  bsn  sept 
xxxvii,  6,  enn  ■pxn  rx  rxrb,  Sam.,  Arab, 
xxxix,  S3,  irmai,  Syr.,  Arab. 

. Lev.  1, 2,  *,XUn  *,«.  Sam. 

vil,  C,  brx*’  omitted,  Vnlg. 

(3)  Cod.  262— Pentateuch,  Megillotb,  Hapbtarotb,  In  foL, 
11th  or  12tb  century. 

Lev.  iv,  14,  bflX  TWEbx,  Sept.,  Vnlg 
v,8.*,n2n  2*“pm,  sept. 

xi,  40,  C’22  ]'rni  1*H32  022*>,  Sept,  (bat  not  la 
the  Coniplut.  and  Aldine). 
xlx,  27,  xbl,  Sam.,  Vulg.,  Arab. 

Dent,  i,  40,  C2b  17C1  13E.  Sam. 

Ill,  14,  “i^X^I,  Sam.,  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Targ.,  Jona- 
than. 

23~xn.  Sam. 
vl,  2,  “p321.  Sept.,  Vulg. 

xxxiv,  2,  *br  El  *rf"N^3,  Sept.,  Syr. 

(4)  Cod.  274 — Peutnteuch,  with  points,  4to,  11th  or  12th 
century:  It  ends  with  Dent  xxxii,  51,  and  has  the  Maso- 
rnh  flnalis. 

Gen.  xxxl,  35,  H*2X  bx  bm  12XP\  Syr. 

Numb,  xxix,  11,  712C31,  Sept. 

27,  C2Er22,  Sept.,  Syr. 

7.  The  Odessa  MSS.  In  the  year  1845  E.  M.  Primer  pub- 
lished his  Prosjxctus  der  der  (kiessner  Gesellsehaft  fir  Go- 
schirhte  and  AUerthumer  gehorenden  dUesten  tmd  rabbi* 
nisehen  Manuscripts,  whereby  a number  of  MSS.  became 
known  to  the  literary  world.  They  were  bought  in  1863, 
and  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  A 
very  accnrate  catalog  no  of  them  was  published  by  Ilar- 
kavy  and  Strnrk  (Leipsic  and  St  Petersburg,  1S75L  Of 
these  codices  only  two  are  of  great  importance,  viz.,  one 
containing  the  later  prophets,  dated  A.D  916,  and  another 
contaiuiug  a complete  Old  Test  with  both  Mosorabs,  on 
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491  leave*,  said  to  ho  a copy  of  Asher’*  codex  (f).  It  Is 
dated  A.D.  1009.  Of  the  latter,  Biir  niul  Delltzsch  nvallcd 
themselves  in  their  Hebrew-Latin  edition  of  the  Psalms 
and  in  the  edition  of  Job,  where  a fuc-slmilc  of  that  codex 
Is  also  eiven.  The  former  has  been  published  by  II.  L. 
Strnck  (Pro]>hetamm  Posteriorum  Codex  Babplonicus  Pe- 
tropolitnnu s,  I.ipsinc,  1876)  in  fnc-simile,  by  means  of 
photolithography,  nt  the  expense  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der II  of  Itnesin.  The  whole  work  was  (tone  in  three 
years,  nnd  is  a monument  to  tbe  editor  and  his  impe- 
rial patron.  The  text,  surrounded  with  Mnsoretic  notes, 
and  furuished  with  the  so-called  Babylonian  system  of 
vocalization,  occupies  449  folio  pages.  The  Lnttu  preface 
gives  the  history  of  the  codex,  and  the  critical  annotations, 
which  follow  the  text,  are  intended  to  help  the  stndeut  in 
the  perusal  of  the  same.  The  following  list  of  various 
readings  does  not  affect  the  vowel  points,  but  merely  the 
consonants.  The  reading  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  given  first: 

Isa.  1, 7,  nnd  bo  many  codtL,  Syr., 

Arab. 

22,  EUCb — SUPOb,  thus  some  older  nnd  mod- 
ern editions,  ns  Munster,  Ilutter,  Michaelis, 
Hnhn-ItosenmUller,  Letteris,  Bur-Delltzsch. 

lit,  23,  nubbin — autism,  so  n great  many  codd., 
all  versions,  Rashl.  Kfmchl,  Ibn-Ezra. 

It,  1,  unison — U^nbaiTI,  so  some  codd.,  Sept., 
Syr.,  Arnb.,  Vulg. 

vil,  14,  bxua? — ix  UTS?,  thus  many  codd.  and 
editions,  n»  MQusler,  Ilutter,  Clodlua-Btirke- 
lin,  Michaelis,  Itelnccclns,  Sfmonls,  Hahn- 
RosenmDUer,  Slier  nnd  Theile’s  Polyglot,  the 
Warsaw  Rabbinic  Bible. 

x,  16,  U1X — mn\  BO  many  codd.  and  editions. 

' xv,  2,  is — is\ 

riSI'U — 11*113,  so  many  codd.,  nnd  editions 
of  Alhlns,  Clodius,  Opltz,  Michaelis,  Rclnec- 
cins,  Simonis,  I.ctieris,  BUr-Delitzscb. 

4, 1CE3 — 1BE31. 

xvi,  7,  rbin — nom. 

10,  2S"P  xi — xi\  the  xil  is  found  in 
mnnv  codd.,  Sept.,  Syr.,  Targ.,  Vulg.,  Arab, 
xix,  13, lymi — Ufnn,  many  codd.,  Vulg.,  Tnrg., 
Norzi,  nnd  n great  many  editions. 

xx,  2,  -|bjl — -pill,  codd.,  Sept.,  Syr.,  Vulg., 
Arab. 

xxi,  12,  xnx — nr  x,  so  many  codd. 
xxviii,  2,  Uixb — nimi,  so  many  codd. 
xxix,  19,  U1U3X1 — U^aXI. 

23,  ncr’ei — nrsa. 

xxx,  6,  n^liy,  Kethib,  C'T'?,  Keri — Ke- 
thib  nnd  Kerl. 

xxxiii,  i,  *p  nsa — ia  nja. 

xxxiv,  is,  u:iap — toiap. 
xxxv,  9,  rpHt  xi — pprr  xbi. 
xxxvi,  2,  npoai — npia  ni. 

16,  xi— xix 

xxxvii,  9,  by — ix. 

17,  -|3-r — •p*»S,  Sept,  Syr.,  Vnlg. 

38,  pn  iax — pmox. 
xxxviii,  li,  inn — tin. 

i4,  rnrr — uix. 

is,  iia»*«  xi — U'.aO"'  xbi. 
xxxix,  e,  irvn  xi — irvn  xbi. 
xiiii,  i9,  nnr — nrn. 
xiiv,  24,  *’rx,*» — •'rx  ■'a, 
xlv,  21, 13t5n — 1X513,  but  by  a later  band  lXyi\ 
xlix,  9,  1'.3xb — ICXbl,  mnuy  codd..  Sept.,  Vulg., 
Syr.,  Tnrg. 

HI,  9, 1331 — *13311. 

Ilv,  9,  *'13  **2 — *'£*'3. 

lvf,  i,  mm  ix — mm  is. 

1*U1, 11,  MSI — *'51,  so  many  codd., Vulg.,  D.Kimchl, 
Abnrbanel,  Solomon  ben-Melccb. 


lxlv.S,  uuxn  xi — uuxn  xil,  so  many  codd. 
ixv,  20,  mrr  xi— mm  xil. 

22,  iso**  xi — lya**  xil. 
ixvi,  2,  nan  ir — *>iai  ix. 

17,  inx,  Kethib,  tlPIX,  Kerl  — PHX,  Ketbib 
and  Kerl. 

This  very  Incomplete  list  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  (spnee 
prohibits  our  giving  readings  from  the  other  prophets)  Is 
sufficient  to  show  the  great  importance  of  this  codex. 

8,  The  Firkcaeitsch  MSS.  This  famous  collection  of  the 
Karaite  Abraham  Ftrkowitsch  (q.  v.)  was  bought  for  the 
Imperial  Library  nt  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  1862,  and  is 
also  described  by  Ilarkavy  and  Strack  in  their  Catalogue. 
Altogether  this  collection  contains  146  MSS.,  of  which  47 
nre  synagogue  rolls  (1-6  on  leather,  6-47  on  parchment), 
three  of  which  contnin  only  the  entire  Pentateuch  (No.  lit, 
dated  A.D.  940, 49,  dated  A.D.  920,  nnd  No.  47),  and  the  rest 
manuscripts  lu  book  form  (viz..  No.  48-146;  of  which  48- 
123  nre  without  translation,  124-146  with  translation,  the 
translations  being  either  Arnbic,  Tartar,  or  Persian).  In 
the  several  parts  of  the  Old  Test,  edited  by  Bar  and  De- 
litzsch,  the  prefaces  also  contain  notices  cou'ccrulug  manu- 
scripts used  by  the  editors. 

Literature. — Tychsen,  Tentumen  de  Varus  Codicum 
Hebraioorum  . . . Gcneribus  (Rostock,  1772);  Befreytes 
Tentumen , etc.  (Leipsic,  1774);  Eichhom,  EinUitung  in 
das  A lie  Testament,  ii,  456-684  (4th  ed.  Gottingen,  1823) ; 
De’  Rossi,  Proleg.  i,  xix-xxi,  fj  19;  De  Wette,  Einlei- 
tung,  § 140-146,  8th  cd.;  § 108-114,  7th  cd.;  Strack, 
Prolegomena  Crilicu , p.  9-58.  For  n description  of 
manuscripts,  see  Le  Long,  Biblioth.  Sacra,  I,  ch.  ii,  p.  49- 
61  (cd.  Paris,  1728  fol.);  Wolf,  Bibl.  l/ebriea,  ii,  293-324; 
iv,  79-98;  Kennicott,  Dissert.  Generalis  (Oxford,  1780 
fol. ; ed.  Bruns,  Brunswick,  1788) ; De’  Rossi,  I,  lix-xciv; 
xcvii-cxxv;  cxxvi-cxxxv ; IV,  xxii-xxviii;  Manu- 
scripts Codices  Ilrbruici  Bibliotheca  ( Parma,  1803,  8 
vols.);  G.  B.  De’  Rossi,  Libri  Stampati  di  Letteratura 
Sacra  Ebraica  ed  Orienttde  della  Bibliotheca  del  Dott. 
p.79-82  (ibid.  1812);  Kochcr,  Nova  Bibliotheca  He- 
braica,  ii,  42—16 ; RosenmOller,  Ilandbuch  fur  die  Liter- 
atur  der  bibl.  Kritik,  etc.,  ii,  17  sq. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  96 ; Catalogue  Unirersitatis  Lipsiensis, 
tom.  83  (exeg.  appar.),  fol.  208-205.  Besides  these  works, 
compare  the  different  catalogues  of  public  libraries,  viz., 

t.  Vatican:  Aseemnnl,  Bibliotheca  Apostolica  Vaticanm 
Codicum  Mann  Scriptorum  Catalogue  (Rome,  1766  fol.). 

2.  Bodleian:  Uri,  Catalogue  (Oxford,  1787),  and  Stein- 
schneider,  Conspectus  Codd.  MSS.  llebrceorum,  etc-  (Berlin, 
1857). 

3.  Cambridge:  Schilier-Szlnessy,  Catalogue  of  the.  Hebrew 
MSS. preserved  in  the  University  Library  (Cambridge,  1S75). 

4.  Paris:  Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  Htbreux  et  Samari- 
tans de  la  Bibliothique  Imjx'riale  (Purls,  1866). 

5.  Vienna:  Krafft  nnd  Deutsch,  Die  hamlschriftlichen 
hrbrtiischen  Werke  der  k.  Uofbibliothek  zu  I Vim  (Vienna. 
1847). 

6.  St.  Petersburg:  Catalog  der  hebruischrn  Bibelhand- 
schri/ten  der  kaiscrlichen  hfentliehen  Bibliothck  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, by  Iinrkavy  nnd  Strack  (1875). 

7.  Munich:  Stcinschneider,  Die  hebruisc.hcn  Handschri/- 
ten  der  k.  Ilof-  und  Stoats- Bibliothck  in  Munchen  (1876). 

8.  Berlin:  Steinschneider,  Verzeichniss  der  hebrdischen 
Uandschri/ten  der  kbniglichen  Bibliothck  (187S). 

9.  Leyden : Steinschneider,  Catalogue  Codicum  Uebraso- 
rum  BibL  Acad.  Luad.  Batavia  (Leyden,  186S). 

10.  I^ipsic:  Catalogue  Librorum  Mann  Scriptorum.  . . , 
Codices  Lingxumnn  Orientalium  Descri peccant, by  Fleischer 
nnd  Delltzsch  (Orimmn,  1838). 

11.  Hamburg:  Steinschneider,  Catalog  der  Handschr’ften 
in  der  Stadtbibtiothek  zu  Hamburg  (1877). 

12.  Turin  : Codices  Manuscripti  Bibliotheca  Regies  Tau- 
rinensis  Athencei,  cdd.  I’nstiius,  Klvnutclln,  llcrtii  (Turin, 
1749). 

13.  Dresden ; Fleischer,  Catalogue  Codicum  3ISS.  Ori- 
entalium  Biblioth.  Reg.  Dresdensis  (Dresden,  1831). 

14.  Florence:  Blscontns,  Bibliotheca  Kbraica  Graces 
Florentine r S.  Bibliotheca  Mediceo-Laurentiana  Catalogue 
(Florence,  1757). 

15.  Cesena  : Mucciolus,  Catalogue  Codicum  Manuscripto- 
rum  Malatestiana  Casenalis  Bibliotheca  (17S0, 1784,  2 vols. 
fol.). 

16.  Parma.  Sec  above,  De’  Rossi. 

17.  Spain  and  Portugal:  Nenbauer,  Sotes  sur  dee  Manu- 
scrits Hibreux  Existant  dans  Quelgurt  Bibliothegues  de 
I’Bspagne  el  du  Portugal,  in  the  Archives  dcs  Missions 
ScienUfiques  et  Littiraires,  II,  v,  423-436  (Paris,  1SGS). 

The  various  readings  found  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
manuscripts  and  in  such  as  have  of  late  come  to  light, 
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but  are  enumerated  by  Bar  and  Delitzach  in  the  differ- ! 
ent  parts  of  their  Old-Test,  edition,  hare  been  made  use 
of  by  the  latter,  and  are  given  in  a very  convenient  form 
in  the  Appendices  Critical  ct  Masoretica,  viz.  Genesis, 
p.  74  sq. ; Job,  p.  33-56;  Psalms,  p.  83-1*23;  Proverbs, 
p.  36-34;  Isaiah,  p.  65-82;  Ezekiel,  p.  73-107 ; Minor 
Prophets,  p.  59-85;  Daniel,  p.  6*2-85;  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
p.  99-1)9  (these  last  three  books  printed  together). 
Of  the  St.  Petersburg  manuscripts,  professor  Delitzsch 
has  also  made  use  in  his  commentary  on  Song  of 
Songs  (p.  178- 184)  and  Ecclesiastes  (p.  425-435),  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1875.  A comparison  of  the  Codex 
Babylonicus  from  the  year  916,  and  of  the  MS.  from  the 
year  1009,  with  Halm's  edition  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  | 
in  the  main  is  a reprint  of  Van  der  ilooght,  has  been  j 
made  by  Strack  with  reference  to  Isaiah,  and  the  result 
was  published  in  the  Zeilschrifl  fur  luth.  Theologie , 1877, 
p.  17-5*2.  Ail  these  various  readings  do  not  essentially 
impair  the  authority  of  the  Masoretic  text,  nor  material- 
ly alter  the  meaning  of  any  important  passage.  (B.  P.) : 

Mail  wait  tar  a,  a grand  period  of  time  in  IlindO  I 
chronology,  including  seventy-one  maha-yugi, or  divine  j 
ages,  being  the  reign  of  one  Manu  (q.  v.),  with  his  pos- 
terity of  sons  and  grandsons.  The  reigns  of  the  four- 
teen Manus  who  reigned  in  succession  exteuded  to 
one  thousand  maha-yugt,  or  one  kalpa. 

Manx  Version.  Sec  Masks. 

Maori  (or  New  Zealand)  Version  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Maori  is  the  most  cultivated  of  all 
the  Polynesian  dialects.  See  New  Ze.vi.am>.  The 
first  copies  of  portions  of  the  New  Test,  were  printed  in 
1832,  having  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yate,  but 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  New  Test,  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1840.  A second  was  printed  in  1842,  and  a 
third  in  1844,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  For-  ! 
eign  Bible  Society.  A revised  edition  by  bishop  Will- ; 
iams  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Meller  was  published  more 
recently.  The  Old  Test,  was  completed  in  1856,  the 
translation  being  that  of  the  Rev.  R.  MaunselL  In  1859 
a revision  of  the  Bible  was  undertaken,  which  was  com- 
pleted iu  1867.  This  revised  edition  has  also  been  print-  ! 
ed  since.  See  Bible  of  Eetry  Ixtnd,  p.  383.  (B.  I’.) 

Maphrida,  the  second  dignitary  of  the  Jacobite 
Church  (q.  v.)  in  the  East. 

Maracas,  idols  of  the  Brazilians.  The  word  is  a 
corruption  of  Tanutraca , which  is  the  name  of  a cer- 
tain fruit  about  the  size  of  an  ostrich's  egg,  and  shaped 
like  a gourd.  These  idols,  indeed,  were  nothing  more 
than  the  fruit  Tamaraca  dressed  up  in  beautiful  feath- 
ers, and  fixed  on  a staff,  which  the  priests  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  ordered  the  people  to  bring  food  and  driuk 
before  it. 

Marae  is  the  name  given  in  the  South  Sea  islands 
to  a heathen  temple.  All  were  uncovered,  and  resem- 
bled oratories  rather  than  temples.  The  form  of  the 
interior  or  area  was  frequently  that  of  a square  or  par- 
allelogram, the  sides  of  which  extended  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  Two  sides  of  this  space  were  enclosed  by  a high 
stone  wall ; the  front  was  protected  by  a low  fence . 
and  opposite,  a solid  pyramidal  structure  was  raised,  in 
front  of  which  the  images  were  kept  and  the  altars 
fixed.  These  piles  were  often  immense.  Within  the  j 
enclosure,  the  houses  of  the  priests  and  keepers  of  the 
idols  were  erected.  Ruins  of  these  temples  are  found 
in  every  situation;  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a [joint  of  land  extending  into  the  sea,  or  in 
the  recesses  of  an  extensive  and  overshadowing  grove. 

Maramba,  an  idol  of  the  negroes  of  Angola,  Congo, 
etc.,  in  Africa.  It  stands  erect  over  against  the  temple 
dedicated  to  its  |>eculiar  service*,  iu  a basket  formed  like 
a bee-hive.  To  this  divinity  the  negroes  make  partic- 
ular application  for  success  when  they  go  hunting  or 
fishing,  and  for  the  relief  of  such  as  are  sick.  Those 
also  charged  with  crime  are  obliged  to  plead  their  cause 
before  it.  In  order  to  do  this  the  accused  prostrates 


himself  at  the  feet  of  the  idol,  embraces  it  with  the 
profoundest  veneration,  and  says,  u Behold,  Maramba, 
thy  servant  is  come  to  justify  himself  before  thee.-’  If 
the  defendant  is  guilty,  he  is  said  to  fall  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  devotees  usually  carry  little  images  in  small 
boxes  about  with  them.  Maramba  always  marches  at 
the  head  of  their  armies,  and  he  is  presented  with  the 
first  morsel,  and  the  first  cup  of  wine  served  at  the  king’s 
table. 

Marathi  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Ma- 
rathi, which  is  spoken  by  the  Marathas  or  Mahrattas 
(q.  v.),  may  be  regarded  as  a link  between  the  Sanscrit 
dialects  of  northern  India  and  the  languages  of  the 
Deccan.  Some  of  the  words  and  idioms  are  obviously 
of  cognate  origin  with  the  Bengalee,  while  in  others  a 
notable  approximation  may  be  detected  to  the  Tamil. 
Telinga,  and  the  other  languages  of  the  South.  Two 
different  characters  arc  used  in  writing  Marathi,  the 
Modior  Modhe,  a kind  of  running  hand,  which  is  de- 
rived from,  and  still  retains  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
Devanagari  (or  Sanscrit  character),  and  the  Balboodh 
or  Balborah,  which  appears  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  Devanagari  itself.  The  former,  vulgarly  termed 
Modi,  is  most  generally  understood,  being  employed  in 
all  transactions  of  business;  but  the  latter  is  preferred 
for  printing,  because  it  possesses  several  letters  in  which 
the  Modi  is  deficient;  it  is,  besides,  uniform  and  regu- 
lar in  appearance,  while  the  Modi  varies  as  much  in 
aryle  as  the  handwriting  of  different  individuals  in 
Europe. 

A version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Marathi  was  com- 
menced at  Serampore  in  1804.  The  first  few  copies  of 
the  gospel  of  Matthew  were  printed  in  the  Devanagari 
character,  but  this  character  was  soon  replaced  by  the 
Modi,  as  the  more  generally  intelligible  to  the  natives. 
This  latter  character  was  employed  in  all  the  subse- 
quent Serampore  editions.  In  1811  the  New  Test,  was 
completed,  and  in  1820  the  Old  Teat,  left  the  press.  A 
second  and  revised  edition  of  the  New  Test,  appeared 
ahout  the  year  1825. 

Another  version  of  the  Marathi  Scriptures  was  com- 
menced in  1817  by  American  missionaries,  and  in  1826 
the  entire  New  Test,  was  published  by  them,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Bombay  Auxiliary*  and  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  An  improved  and  carefully  revised 
edition  of  this  Test,  was  printed  in  1830.  In  1834  the 
Bombay  Bible  Society  undertook  another  revisal  of  the 
Marathi  New  Test,  and  determined  upon  issuing  an 
edition  in  the  Balboodh  character.  The  printing  of 
this  edition  was  commenced  iu  1835,  hut  in  the  same 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  print  a separate  edition 
of  the  guapels  in  the  Modi,  or  current  character,  for  the 
use  of  the  lower  class  of  natives. 

While  these  editions  of  the  New  Test,  were  in  course 
of  preparation,  the  American  missionaries,  together  with 
the  Rev.  J.  Dixon  of  the  Church  mission  at  Naisuck, 
zealously  prosecuted  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test, 
into  Marathi,  which  was  completed  at  the  American 
mission  press  in  1865.  Mr.  Dixon,  by  whom  the  great- 
er part  of  this  important  version  was  made,  did  not  live 
to  see  the  completion  of  this  edition  at  press.  From 
the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for 
1863  wc  learn  that  the  entire  Bible  has  been  revised, 
published,  and  put  into  circulation.  In  the  rcjwrt  f..r 
1881  it  is  stated  that  the  revision  of  the  entire  Bible 
has  again  been  inaugurated,  with  the  assistance  of  Rev. 
Baba  Padraanji.  The  revision  work  is  still  in  progress. 
See  Bible  of  Beery  Land,  p.  126. 

For  linguistic  purposes  see  Ballantyne,  A Grammar 
of  the  Mahratta  Language ; Bcllairs,  .4  Grammar  of 
the  Marathi  Language ; Molesworth,  .4  Dictionary, 
Marathi  and  English  (Bombay,  1857);  Padmanji.  .4 
Compendium  of  Molesworth's  Marathi  and  English  Dic- 
tionary ; Navalkar,  The  Student's  Marathi  Grammar 
(new  ed.  Bombay,  1879).  (B.  P.) 

Mar  bury,  Alexander  Mn  M.D.,  D.D.,  a l’rotea- 
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tant  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  rector  in  Petersvillc, 
Mil.,  for  seven  years  preceding  1858,  when  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Aquasco,  in  which  relation  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1873.  See  Prof . Epiac.  Al- 
manac, 1874,  p.  138. 

Marcellius,  Hknricus,  a Jesuit,  who  died  at  Bam- 
berg, April  ‘25,  1664,  wrote,  Canones  Explicandas  Sacra 
Scriptura : — De  A ugustissitno  Corporis  cl  Sanguinis 
Domini  Sacramento : — Theologia  Divines  Scriptura: — 
De  Justijicatione  Christiana : — Commentarius  in  Librum 
Josua: — Testimonium  Danielis  de  Regiu>  Christi  Jnex - 
pugnabili: — Enchiridion  Militia  Christiana.  See  AIc- 
garabc,  bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societal  is  Jesu ; Jbcher, 
Allgemeines  G eleh rten- Ixxikon , a.  v.  (11.  P.) 

Marcello,  Benedetto,  an  eminent  Italian  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  was  born  at  Venice,  July  24, 1686. 
He  made  a thorough  study  of  music  under  various 
masters,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  law  and  became 
an  advocate,  holding  several  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment. lie  was  a member  of  the  Council  of  Forty,  and 
treasurer  at  Brescia,  where  he  died,  July  17, 1739.  His 
most  esteemed  work  is  his  music  for  Giustiniani's  ver- 
sion of  Fifty  Psalms,  of  which  a fine  edition  was  pub- 
lisher! by  John  Garth,  of  Durham,  in  eight  volumes  fo- 
lio, with  English  words.  His  other  works  consist  of 
oratorios,  masses,  cantatas,  madrigals,  and  different  parts 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  service.  He  also  left  a MS. 
treatise  on  music. 

Marchant,  Jacques,  a Koman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, who  died  at  Couvin,  Belgium,  in  1648,  is  the  au- 
thor of  Rationale  Evungelizantium  (transl.  into  French 
by  Kicard,  Le  Rational  des  Predicat eurs  de  I E cample, 
Paris,  1876,  4 vols.): — I/ortum  Pastorum  (French,  l.e 
Jardin  des  Pasteurs ),  a treatise  on  faith,  hope,  and 
charity: — Virgu  A a r on  is  Florens  (French,  La  Verge 
d1  Aaron),  on  the  sacerdotal  life: — Candelabrum  Mysti- 
cum,  on  the  seven  sacraments.  Marchant’s  works  were 
published  in  French  by  Kicard  and  Berton,  in  nine 
volumes.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Jbcher,  .4  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Marcus,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  a native  of  Gallo- 
way, in  Scotland,  and  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  the 
Isles  in  1275,  and  consecrated  the  same  year.  He  was 
also  lord  high-chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  held  a synod 
at  Kirk-Bradden  in  March,  1291,  where  thirty-nine 
canons  were  made.  He  died  in  1303.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  300. 

Mareshah.  The  ruined  site,  Khurbet  Merash , is 
three  quarters  of  a mile  south-west  of  Beit-Jibrin,  and 
consists  merely  of  “ traces  of  ruins,  cisterns,  and  caves  " 
(Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey,  lii,  284). 

Margetson,  James,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1600,  at  Drighlington,  in  Yorkshire,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  l’cterhouse  College,  Cam- 
bridge; was  promoted  to  the  parish  of  Watlas;  in  1635 
was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Waterford;  in  1637  to 
that  of  Derry,  and  in  1689  was  made  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin.  Throughout  the  troubled  period  of 
1641  his  charity  and  benevolence  to  the  sufferers  were 
singularly  eminent.  In  July,  1647,  he  joined  in  a re- 
monstrance to  the  commissioners  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, praying  liberty  for  the  use  of  the  common  prayer 
in  their  respective  churches,  and  rejecting  the  directory 
ordered  to  be  used  instead.  Soon  after,  the  war  obliged 
him  to  flee  to  England,  where  he  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on. He  finally  was  released,  and  sought  refuge  in  Lon- 
don. When  Charles  II  was  restored  to  the  throne, 
Margetson  was  selected  to  fill  the  metropolitan  chair 
of  the  province  of  Dublin,  and  was  consecrated  Jan.  27, 
1660.  In  1662  he  enforced  the  principle  of  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  pulpits  of  his  diocese.  About  this 
time  Margetson  was  one  of  the  spiritual  peers  who  voted 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  During 
the  time  he  presided  over  the  see  of  Dublin  he  liberally 
contributed  to  the  repair  of  both  its  cathedrals.  In  1663 


he  was  translated  to  the  province  of  Armagh.  He  was 
also  afterwards  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  He  died  in  August,  1678.  See  D* Alton, 
Memoirs  of  the  A rchbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  275. 

Margoliouth,  Moses,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  a minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  born  of  Jewish  parentage 
in  1818,  at  Suwalki,  in  Poland.  In  1837  lie  arrived  in 
England,  and  in  the  year  following  openly  professed 
Christianity.  In  1840  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and,  after  completing  his  studies,  was  ordained  in 
1844.  He  held  various  positions  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  25, 1881,  he  was  vicar 
of  Little  Linford,  near  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  Eng- 
land. Ho  is  the  author  of  many  works : Fundamental 
Principles  of  Modern  Judaism  Investigated  (Lond.  1843) : 

— The  Jews  in  Great  Britain  (ibid.  1846): — .4  Pilgrim- 
age to  the  Land  of  my  Fathers  (ibid.  1850,  2 vols.): — 
History  of  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain  (1851,  3 vols.)  : — 
Abyssinia,  its  Past,  Present,  and  Future  (1866): — The 
Spirit  of  Prophecy  (1HCA) : — Sacred  Minstrelsy : A Lect- 
ure on  Biblical  anti  Post-  Biblical  Hebrew  Music  (1863) : 
— The.  Oracles  of  God  and  their  Vindication  (1870): — 
Vestiges  of  the  Historic  Anglo- Hebrews  in  East  Anglia 
(eod.) : — The.  Poetry  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  (1871  ): 

— The  Lord's  Prayer  no  Adaptation  of  Existing  Jewish 
Petitions  (1876).  Besides,  he  left  a great  manv  works 
in  MS.  (B.  I\) 

Marie  (Madeleine)  de  i.a  TntxiTg,  the  founder 
of  a religious  order,  was  born  June  3,  1616,  at  Aix,  in 
Provence.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a soldier,  and  hav- 
ing resolved  at  the  age  of  fifteen  never  to  marry,  placed 
herself  under  the  direction  of  a Capuchin,  Yvan,  who 
composed  for  her  a book,  entitled  Conduite  a la  Perfec- 
tion Chritienne.  With  his  assistance  she  founded,  in 
1632,  the  order  of  La  Misiricorde.  This  order,  begin- 
ning in  1637,  at  Aix,  had  considerable  difficulties,  being 
much  opposed  by  the  archbishop  of  that  place,  but  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop  of  Avignon,  and  sustained  by  the 
Jesuits.  She  died  at  Avignon,  Feb.  20, 1678.  The  or- 
der of  La  Misericorde  was  approved,  in  1642,  by  pope 
Urban  VIII,  and  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  Sec 
Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Mariette,  Auguste  Fkkdin  and  Francois,  a French 
archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Feb.  11, 
1821.  While  yet  a very  young  man  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  arranging  the  papers  of  his  deceased 
cousin,  Nestor  l’Hote,  the  companion  of  Cliampollion  in 
Egypt  from  1827  to  1829.  Thenceforth  Auguste  Mari- 
ette  became  inspired  with  an  eager  interest  in  Egyptian 
archaeology,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
hieroglyphic  and  Coptic  literature.  In  1849  he  received 
a post  in  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  louvre,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  and  purchasing  Coptic  MSS.  in  the  mon- 
asteries of  that  country.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Cairo  he  made  the  great  discovery  of  the  long-lost 
Serapcum,  or  burial-place  of  the  sacred  bulls.  This, 
together  with  other  undertakings,  is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  his  own  narrative,  Le  Seraphim  de  Mem* 
phis  (Paris,  1857).  He  had  not  long  returned  to  France 
when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  appointment  cf 
conservator  of  monuments  to  the  Egyptian  government. 
In  this  position  he  undertook  a long  series  of  important 
excavations  in  various  parts  of  Egypt.  The  magnificent 
temples  of  Dcndernh  and  Edfu  were  completely  disin- 
terred, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  valuable  inscrip- 
tions were  brought  to  light.  The  Sphinx  was  laid  bare ; 
the  mysterious  building  known  as  the  Temple  of  the 
Sphinx  was  discovered ; extensive  works  were  proceed- 
ed with  at  Kamak,  Deir  el-Bahari,  Medinet  Halm,  and 
Abydos;  but  we  cannot  catalogue  his  archieological 
achievements.  The  Bulak  Museum,  and  the  many 
magnificent  volumes  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors,  are,  after  all,  the  noblest  monuments 
to  his  memory.  His  Denderah  (1878  -75,  5 vols.) : — his 
Monuments  Dicers  (1872):— his  Abydos  (1870): — his 
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magnificent  Kamak  (1875): — Deir  eLBahari  (1877)  :| 
— Lisle  Giographiqut  des  Pylonet  de  Kamak  (1875),  etc.,  I 
Irear  witness  to  bis  extraordinary  industry,  and  would  1 
alone  be  enough  work  and  honor  for  any  one  man.  He  i 
died  at  Cairo,  Jan.  19, 1881.  (B.  P.) 

Markham,  William,  D.C.L.,  archbishop  of  York, 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1718,  but  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  his  infancy,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  West- 
minster SchooL  lie  was  afterwards  sent  to  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1745.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  high  master  of  Westminster  School,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  with  great  industry  and  success 
for  about  fourteen  years.  In  1758  he  was  made  a preb- 
endary of  Durham,  in  1764  resigned  his  mastership  of 
Westminster,  and  in  the  following  year  was  preferred 
to  the  deanery  of  Rochester,  which,  in  1767,  he  vacated 
for  that  of  Christ  Church.  In  1771  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Chester,  and  in  1777  translated  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  York,  from  which  he  was  removed  by 
death,  Nov.  3,  1807.  The  virtues  of  this  distinguished 
prelate  were  of  a most  benevolent  and  amiable  kind. 
With  great  learning  he  was  modest;  and  though  raised 
to  the  highest  station  he  was  meek  and  humble.  See 
(Lond.)  Annual  Remitter,  1807,  p.  788. 

Marlow,  Michael,  a Church  of  England  divine, 
was  born  near  London,  in  November,  1758.  He  was 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  from  which  he 
was  elected  to  a scholarship  at  St.  John's  College  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  admitted  actual 
fellow  in  1778;  took  the  degree  «)f  B.A.  April  5,  1780; 
that  of  M.A.  Feb.  II,  1784;  and  became  B.D.  in  April, 
1789,  being  the  vicar  of  St.  Giles’s,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ox- 
ford, aud  tutor  of  the  college.  In  March,  1795,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  Sl  John's,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  society  to  the  rectory  at  Handborougb, 
near  Woodstock.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D. on  March 
24  of  the  same  year;  served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university  during  four  years,  viz.  from  Michael- 
mas term,  1798,  to  the  same  term,  1802;  and  was  pre- 
ferred to  tl»c  prcbendal  stall  of  Canterbury  in  1808.  He 
was  nominated  one  of  the  select  preachers  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1805,  and  again  in  1817 ; was  likewise  a dele- 
gate of  accounts,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers, 
aud  curator  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  He  died  Feb. 
16,  1828.  Sec  (Lond.)  Annual  Register,  1828,  p.  222. 

Marokki,  Samuel.  See  Morocco,  Samuel. 

Marperger,  Bernhard  Walther,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  May  14, 
16*2.  He  studied  at  Altdorf  and  other  universities,  was 
in  1705  preacher  at  Nuremberg,  in  1724  court-preacher 
at  Dresden,  and  died  March  29, 1746,  a doctor  of  divin- 
ity. He  wrote,  Auslegung  der  ertten  Epistel  Johannit 
(Nuremberg,  1710): — Diss.  Inauguralis  de  Sexu  IVri- 
tatis  cum  Pieiate  (Altdorf,  1724;  Germ,  transi.  by  Graff, 
Leipsic,  eod.)  -.—De  Agno  ad  A rer  Cornua  l.igando , ad 
lUustr.  Psa.  xcciii,  8 (Dresden,  1734),  etc.  See  During, 
Diegelehrlen  Theologen  Deutschland*,  s.  v. , Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  341 ; Jbcher,  A llgemeints  Gtlehrtcn- 
Lexikon , a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Marquesas;  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Marquesan  is  a dialect  spoken  in  the  Marquesas  or 
Washington  group  of  islands,  situated  about  nine  de- 
grees south  of  the  equator,  at  a distance  of  nine  hun- 
dred miles  north-east  of  Tahiti.  Ever  since  1797  va- 
rious efforts  have  been  made  at  different  intervals  to 
proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  in  these  isl- 
ands. For  a long  period  these  attempts  were  ren- 
dered abortive,  till  At  length,  in  1834,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Rodgerson,  Stallworthy,  aud  Darling,  agents  of  the  Lon- 
dou  Missionary  Society,  met  with  some  encouragement 
in  their  endeavors  to  instruct  the  people,  and  reclaim 
them  from  idolatry.  Mr.  Darling  devoted  himself  to 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or,  rather,  to  the  adap- 
tation of  the  Tahitian  version  to  the  Marquesan  dialect. 
Single  extracts  of  Scripture  were  published,  but  the  first 


complete  book  of  the  New  Teat— the  gospel  of  John — 
was  not  published  till  1866.  This  is  up  to  date  the  only 
gospel  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
See  Bible  of  Eceiy  Ixind,  p.  380.  (B,  1*.) 

Marryat,  Zephaniah,  D.D.,  an  English  Indepen- 
dent minister,  was  bom  about  1684.  He  was  first  an 
assistant  preacher  at  Union  Street,  Southwark,  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  who  had  a controversy  with  the 
liev.  John  Wesley’s  father,  and  succeeded  as  sole  pastor 
in  1710.  He  became  a master  of  Greek  literature.  In 
1720  he  acquired  reputation  by  a published  work.  The 
Exalted  Sariour,  intended  to  correct  prevailing  errors 
on  the  Trinity.  He  superintended  a large  charity-school 
in  Gravel  Lane,  and  preached  a Sunday-evening  lecture 
| at  Lime  Street.  In  1743  he  was  chosen  divinity  tutor 
at  an  academy  held  in  Plasterers’  Hall,  and  was  very 
. successful.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Merchant  I>ecturera. 
He  died  suddenly.  Sept.  15, 1754.  See  Wilson,  Dissent- 
ing Churches,  iv,  198. 

Marsden,  J.  B.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  about 
1803.  He  graduated  from  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1827,  and  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Burs- 
lero,  Staffordshire,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Harrow,  Middlesex.  From  1833  to  1844  he  held 
the  rectory  of  Tooting,  Surrey,  during  the  minority  of 
his  successor.  From  1844  to  1852  he  was  vicar  of  Great 
Missenden,  Bucks,  and  from  1852  to  his  death,  in  1870, 
incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  Birmingham.  Mr.  Marsden 
published.  The  History  of  the  Early  Puritans,  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Opening  of  the  Cicil  War.- — The 
History  of  the  I Alter  Puritans,  from  the  Opening  of  the 
'■Cicil  War  to  1662: — The  Churchmanship  of  the  Sew 
| Testament : — Discourses  for  the  Festivals  of  the  Church 
j of  England: — The  L<nc  of  Fasting,  as  set  forth  in  Holy 
. Scripture,  a pamphlet:  — Sermons : — The  Coming  of 
| Christ: — Sermons  from  the  Old  Testament : — Christian 
Churches  and  Sects : — Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden, 
of  Sew  South  Wales: — Life  of  the  Rer.  Hugh  StowelL, 
of  Manchester: — Two  Sermons  on  the  Life,  Ministry, 
and  Death  of  the  Rer.  Richard  Marks,  author  of  The  Ret- 
rospect. He  was  also  editor  of  the  Christian  Observer 
from  1859  to  1869.  Although  not  gifted  as  a preacher, 
he  was  a ripe  scholar,  and  his  writings  demonstrate  his 
ability  as  an  author.  See  (Lond.)  Christian  Observer, 
August,  1870,  p.  633 ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Marselua,  Nicholas  J.,  D.D..  a minister  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in  Mohawk  Val- 
ley in  1792.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  in 
1810,  and  from  New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  1815;  was 
licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick,  became  pas- 
tor at  Greenbush  and  Blooming  Grove  from  1815  to 
1822,  New  York  city  from  1822  to  1858,  and  thereafter 
was  without  a charge  until  his  death,  May  5, 1876.  His 
publications  are.  Translation  of  Elijah  (1825): — The 
; Good  Old  Way  (1830)  -.—  Gospel  Ministry  (1842) : — Min- 
isterial Appeal  (1850): — A Sermon  (eod.).  Sec  Cor- 
win, Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  3d  ed. 
p.  367. 

Marsh,  Sidney  Harper,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Marsh,  was  bom  at 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va.,  Aug.  29,  1825.  He  graduated 
from  Vermont  University  in  1846;  from  1846  to  1851 
was  employed  in  teaching;  and  the  following  year  at- 
tended Union  Theological  Seminary.  After  his  ordi- 
nation as  an  evangelist.  May  1,1853,  he  went  to  Oregon 
in  the  service  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate 
Education ; became  principal  of  Tualatin  Academy,  at 
Forest  Grove;  was  chosen  president  of  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, when  it  was  incorporated,  in  1854.  and  held  that 
' office  until  his  death,  Feb.  5,  1879.  See  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1880,  p.  23. 

Marshall,  Alexander  Washington,  D.D.,  an 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Charleston.  S.  C.,  Aug. 
10, 1798.  He  graduated  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  1828,  and  in  October  of  that  year  waa  or- 
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darned  deacon,  and  took  charge  of  St  David's  Church, 
Cheraw,  S.  C.  Having  been  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood, March  14,  1830,  ho  continued  there  until  1841, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  organization  and  care  of  a 
city  mission,  worshipping  in  St  John’s  Chapel,  Charles- 
ton. He  died  in  that  city,  Nov.  7, 1876.  See  Obituary 
Record  of  Yale  College , 1877. 

Marshall,  George,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1806.  He  graduated  from 
Jefferson  College,  and  entered  upon  his  ministry  at 
Bethel  in  1832,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until 
hb  death,  April  30, 1872.  Dr.  Marshall  was  well  known 
in  western  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  councils  of  the  Church 
he  was  always  heard  with  respectful  attention,  and  hb 
words  were  direct  and  weightv.  See  Presbyterian,  May 
18, 1872. 

Marsollier,  Jacques, a French  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1647,  and  died  at  Uzl'S  in  1724. 
He  is  the  author  of,  Histoire  de  T Origins  des  Dixmes, 
des  Bbi^fices  et  des  A litres  Biens  Temporels  de  FEglise 
(Lyons,  1689) : — Histoire  de  l Inquisition  et  de  son  Ori- 
gins (Cologne,  1693 ; based  upon  Limborch’s  IJistoria 
Inquisitionis) : — Histoire  du  Ministers  du  Cardinal  de 
Ximines  (Toulouse,  1693;  Paris,  1739): — Histoire  de' 
Henri  VII , Roi  d'Angleterre  (1697):  — La  Vis  de  St.  | 
Franqois  de.  Sales  (1700): — Apologie  ou  Justification 
(TErasme  (1718): — Entretiens  stir  les  Devoirs  de  la  Vic 
Civile,  et  sur  Plusieurs  Points  de  la  Vie  Morale  Chri- 
tienne  (1714).  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyelop.  des  Scien- 
ces Religieuses , s.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
696,  716, 870.  (R  P.) 

Martens,  Kaiil  Andreas  August,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  April  18,  1774,  and 
died  March  17, 1882,  at  Halberstadt,  doctor  of  theology 
and  first  preacher.  He  wrote,  Ueber  die  symbolischen 
Bucher  der  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche,  etc.  (Halber- 
stadt, 1830)  : — Ueber  Pietismus,  sein  I Vesen  und  seine 
Grfahren  (ibid.  1826): — Theophanes  oder  iiber  die  gbtl- 
liche  Ojfenbarung  (ibid.  1819): — Eleutheros,  oder  Unter- 
svehttng  iiber  die  Freiheit  des  menschlichen  WiUens 
(Magdeburg,  1823):  — Jesus  auf  dem  Gip/tl  seines  ir- 
dischen  Ixbens  (Halberstadt,  1811).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,  335, 365, 369,  482, 550 ; ii,  159 ; Zu- 
chold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  855.  (II.  P.) 

Martensen,  Hans  Larsen,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Danish  Lutheran  theologians,  was  bom  Aug.  9, 
1808,  at  Flensburg.  He  studied  at  Co|>cnhagen,  and  in 
1832  passed  the  ecclesiastical  examination  and  received 
a gold  medal.  The  same  year  lie  received  from  the 
government  a travelling  scholarship,  and  visited  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
On  his  return  to  Denmark,  in  1836,  he  became,  a licen-  1 
tiate  in  theology,  submitting  a thesis  on  the  A utonomy 
of  the  Human  Conscience,  which  was  afterwards  trails- 
lated  from  the  Latin  into  Danish  (1841),  and  into  Ger- 
man (1845).  The  next  year  ho  began  to  lecture  to  the 
younger  students  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  on  j 
moral  philosophy.  The  material  of  these  lectures  was 
published  in  his  Outline  of  a System  of  Moral  Philos-  j 
ophy,  in  1841.  His  lectures  on  Speculative  Dogmatik,  \ 
from  1840,  when  he  became  professor  ordinarius,  awak- 
ened extraordinary  interest.  “It  was  a new  and  un-  j 
heard  - of  gospel,  in  charming  language,  that  flowed 
from  hb  inspired,  enrapturing  lips.  Not  merely  did  j 
the  students  contend  with  one  another  for  places  in  his 
lecture- room,  but  men  advanced  in  years,  of  various 
callings,  were  found  regular  hearers."  His  popularity 
became  greater  still  when,  in  1845,  he  became  court- 
preacher,  and  his  Hegelianism  began  to  give  a coloring 
to  the  conscience  of  hb  generation.  The  public  was 
thoroughly  prepared  to  receive  his  doctrines  gladly 
when,  in  1849,  he  published  the  most  successful  and  fa- 
mous of  his  contributions  to  theological  literature,  his 
Christian  Dogmatics,  which  has  been  translated  into 


moat  European  languages,  even  into  modem  Greek, 
and  has  exercised  as  wide  an  influence  on  Protestant 
thought  as  any  volume  of  our  century.  In  Germany 
it  has  enjoyed  a popularity  even  wider  than  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  has  been  honored  by  a formal  refutation 
from  the  propaganda  at  Borne.  It  was  not,  however, 
unchallenged  at  home,  a severe  attack  upon  it  having 
been  made  by  professor  Rasmus  Nielsen,  supported  se- 
cretly by  Kirkegaard  (q.  v.).  In  1854,  when  bishop 
Mynster  died,  Martensen,  who  had  refused  the  bishop- 
ric of  Sleswig,  accepted  the  primacy  of  Denmark,  and 
began  hb  administrative  labors  in  the  Church  with 
acts  of  great  vigor  and  determination.  lie  became  in 
consequence  cordially  detested,  and  violently  attacked 
by  all  those  sections  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  body 
which  wavered  to  this  side  or  to  that  from  a hier- 
archical orthodoxy.  A great  part  of  Martcnscn’s  time 
and  energy  henceforth  was  taken  up  with  polemics 
against  Grundtvig,  Nielsen,  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Irvingites.  Many  of  his  later  writings  are  of  this 
purely  controversial  character,  hb  Exposure  of  the  So- 
called  Grundtvigianism, which  he  styled  “a  leaven, but 
not  a principle,”  his  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
against  the  claims  of  the  Vatican  Council,  his  Social- 
ism and  Christendom.  The  time  at  his  command,  after 
faithful  administration  of  his  duties,  was,  during  hb 
earlier  years,  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  his  System 
of  Christian  Ethics  (1871-78;  German,  1878-79;  Eng- 
lish, 1873-82),  and  hb  final  scientific  work  in  the  line 
of  hb  early  studies  of  the  mystics,  on  Jacob  Bdhme 
(1879;  German, 1882;  English, by  T.  llhys  Evans,  1885). 
As  a fitting  conclusion  of  his  literary'  activity,  lie  pub- 
lished his  Autobiography  (1883),  Dr.  Martensen  died, 
Feb.  3, 1884,  and  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  hb 
own  cathedral  of  Our  Lady.  The  king  and  the  Conser- 
vative party  knew  what  they  owed  “to  the  rigid  Tory 
prelate,  whose  face  was  set  like  a flint  against  the  mod- 
ern spirit  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  philosophy.  He 
was  a great  man,  a man  who  did  honor  to  Denmark. 
It  is  not  the  critics  of  his  own  country  only,  it  is  the 
more  impartial  Germans,  who  have  declared  Hans  Lar- 
sen Martensen  to  be  the  greatest  Protestant  theologian 
of  the  present  century."  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii, 
856 ; Quarterly  Review  (Loud.  April,  1884) ; Lutheran 
Church  Review  (Philadelphia,  l’a^  July,  1884 ; Exposi- 
tor (Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1885).  (B.  P.) 

Martigny,  Alexandre,  a French  archaeologist, 
was  bom  April  22, 1808,  at  Sauvemy,  France.  He  re- 
ceived holy  orders  in  1832,  and  died  Aug.  19,  1880,  at 
Bcllev.  lie  is  the  author  of  the  famous  Dictionnaire 
des  Antiquit  is  Chretiennes  (Paris,  1864;  2d  ed.  1877). 
In  1865  he  published  a French  translation  of  De’  Rossi's 
Bullet ino  di  A rcheologia  Cristiana.  (R  P.) 

Martin  (better  known  as  abbot  Chaffrey),  a Ro- 
man Catholic  French  writer,  was  born  at  Abries  in 
1813.  In  1839  he  received  holy  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  seminary  in  Embnin.  He  was 
honorary  canon  of  different  chapters,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1872.  He  published,  Is  Panorama  des  Pridications 
(1851-55,3  vols.:  8th  ed.  1864): — La  Bibliotheque  des 
Pridicateurs  (1867-68,4  vols.): — Theologie  Morale  en 
Tableaux  (1857): — Rijiertoire  de  la  Doctrine  Chretiemie 
(1857  ; 2d  ed.  1859-63,3  vols.): — Portraits  Littiraires 
des  Plus  Cilibres  Pridicateurs  Contemporains  (1858)  : — 
Mo  is  de  Marie  des  Pridicateurs  (eod.  2 vols.): — Ser- 
mons Nouveaux  sur  les  Mysteres  de  Hot  re  Seigneur  Je- 
sus-Christ  (1860,  2 vols.): — Vies  des  Saints  a V Usage 
des  Pridicateurs  (1861-68,4  vols.).  See  Lichtenberger, 
Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Martin,  Benjamin  N.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  educator,  was  bom  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J..  Oct.  20, 
1816.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1837,  and 
from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1840.  After  serving  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Hadley  for  rive  years,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Albany',  N.  Y.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
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logic,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  city,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death,  Dec.  2G,  1883.  Among  the  clergy  and  literary 
circles  professor  Martin  enjoyed  a large  acquaintance. 
He  was  very  popular  among  the  students,  and  gave  up 
his  whole  time  to  the  university.  He  contributed 
largely  to  many  religious  journals,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  books.  One  of  his  many  lectures  was  delivered  ; 
before  the  Yale  Theological  School,  entitled  The  Theol-  i 
ogy  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Forces.  Sec  A*.  Y.  Observer,  | 
Jan.  3, 1884;  Cony.  Year-book,  1884,  p.  30.  (W.  P.  S.)  J 

Martin,  Bon-Louis  Henri,  a celebrated  French 
historian,  was  bom  at  St.  Quentin,  Feb.  20,  1810.  He  j 
studied  at  Paris,  and  like  all  the  other  young  men  of  | 
his  epoch,  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic 
school,  and  commenced  his  literary  career  with  writing 
verses  for  periodicals.  But  he  s«K»n  betook  himself  to 
his  life-long  study  of  the  history  of  France.  Paul  La- 
croix suggested  that  Martin  should  help  him  in  prepar- 
ing an  immewe  historical  work  in  forty-eight  volumes. 
It  was  not  to  be  a history  of  France,  but  a collection  of 
extracts  from  chronicles  and  histories,  extending  from 
the  earliest  period  to  1830.  The  first  volume  appeared 
in  1833,  when  Martin's  colleague  deserted  him  , and  he 
concluded  the  book  in  1836.  He  then  wrote  the  first  , 
volume  of  a history  of  Soissons;  and  believing  his  stud-  | 
ies  had  fitted  him  for  the  task,  he  commenced  the  pro- 
digious labor  of  writing  a complete  history  of  France. 
His  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Gauls  makes  his  first 
volumes  the  most  attractive  of  all.  As  successive  edi-  I 
tions  were  called  for,  he  spent  his  time  in  painstaking 
revisions  of  his  history,  incorporating  every  new  dis-  I 
coven-,  and  keeping  his  book,  up  to  the  fourth  edition,  ' 
in  1878,  entirely  abreast  of  the  knowledge  of  the  time. 
In  1878  and  1879  he  published  a history  of  France  from  ■ 
1789  to  1830,  in  four  volumes,  as  a sequel  to  his  great 
work.  In  1878  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Acade- 
mic Fran^aise,  in  place  of  Thiers.  Martin  died  Dec.  t 
14,  1883.  With  him  expired  the  last  of  the  great  his-  j 
torians  bred  in  the  school  of  Thierry.  See  Hanotaux, 
Henri  Marlin  (Paris,  1885).  (B.  P.) 

Martin,  Conrad,  a Homan  Catholic  prelate  of 
Germany,  was  bom  May  18,  1812.  at  Geismar,  Prussia, 
and  studied  under  Allioli  and  Dbllingcr,  as  well  as  un- 
der Gesenius,  Tholuck,  and  Tuch.  For  some  lime  re- 
ligious instructor  at  Cologne,  Martin  was  in  1814,  ap- 
pointed professor  and  inspector  of  the  clerical  seminary 
in  Bonn.  In  1856  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Padorltom, 
and  from  that  time  was  the  obedient  servant  of  the 
j»apal  see.  As  a member  of  the  Vatican  Council,  he 
belonged  to  those  bishops  who  advocated  the  infallibil- 
ity of  the  pope.  He  was  the  first  who  openly  protested 
against  the  Prussian  May-laws  of  1873,  and  thus  he 
came  in  conflict  with  the  government.  He  was 
fined,  and  finally  imprisoned  at  Wesel.  He  escaped 
into  Belgium,  and  died  in  exile,  July  19,  1879,  at  St. 
Guibert,  He  was  buried  at  Paderbom.  He  wrote, 
fshrbuch  der  kuthulischen  Religion  fur  hohere  Ishr  a li- 
st alien  (5th  e<L  Mayence.  1873) : — Inhibit ch  der  katho- 
lischen  Moral  (5th  ed.  ibid.  1865): — l>ie  II 'issenschajl 
ron  den  gottlichen  Dingen  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1869) : — Die  A r- 
beifen  des  ratikanischen  Konzils  (Paderbom,  1870): — 
Vatiaim  Concilii  Documentoruin  Collectio  (ibid.  1871):  I 
— Drei  Jahrt  aus  meiuein  I^eben  (Mayence,  1877),  de- 
scribing his  imprisonment  and  escape: — Ulicke  ins  Jen- 
seits  (ibid.  1877) : — ZeitbiLler  (ibid.  1879,  posthumous). 
(B.  P.) 

Martin,  J acques,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ge- 
neva, was  bom  in  1794.  While  yet  a student,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  part  in  the  campaigns  against  Ger- 
many, which  the  first  Napoleon  inaugurated.  He  fought 
in  the  battles  at  Leipsic  and  Waterloo, and  in  1815  went 
to  Geneva.  For  two  years  he  followed  commercial 
pursuits,  and  then  betook  himself  to  theological  study. 
In  1818  he  was  enrolled  as  a student,  and  in  1822  i 
graduated,  presenting  for  his  thesis,  L' Unite  de  la  Fou  I 


Martin  soon  distinguished  himself,  both  as  an  instruc- 
tor and  pulpit  orator,  and  his  writings  were  not  only 
often  reprinted,  but  some  of  them,  as  L'Oraison  Domini- 
ca le,  were  even  translated  into  other  languages.  He 
died  in  1874.  See  Ilouvier,  Jacques  Martin,  Pridica- 
teur  Patriate,  in  the  Etrennes  Religieuses  (1877),  and  the 
same  in  Lichtenberger's  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Relig*- 
euses,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Martin,  James,  D.D.,  an  Associate  minister,  was 
bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y-,  May  12,  1796.  He  graduated 
from  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1819,  and  after  a 
course  in  theology  in  the  theological  seminary  of  Phil- 
adelphia, was  licensed  Sept.  2, 1822,  and  soon  after  took 
charge  of  an  Associate  Reformed  congregation  at  Al- 
bany. He  edited  the  Religious  Monitor  in  1833.  In 
1842  he  was  elected  professor  of  didactic  theology  and 
Hebrew  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Cannotisburg, 
Pa.  He  died  June  15,  1846.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of 
the  A iner.  Pulpit,  IX,  iii,  112. 

Martin,  Johann,  a He  formed  theologian,  who  died 
at  Groningen  in  1665,  is  the  author  of,  Analysis  Popts- 
laris  in  Malachiam  Prophetam: — Analysis  Popularis 
in  Epistolas  ad  Philippenses  et  Thessalonicenses.  See 
Benthem,  Hallandischtr  Kirchen-Staat : Jochcr,  .4  Uge- 
meines  Celehrten-Lexikon,  a v.  (B.  P.) 

Martin  (Paschocd),  Joseph,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  bora  at  Nlmes,  Oct.  14, 1802.  He  studied  at 
Geneva,  was  for  some  time  pastor  at  Luneray,  and  in 
1828  at  Lyons,  where  he  labored  with  bis  former  class- 
mate, Adolphe  Monod.  In  1837  he  was  called  to  Paris, 
but  after  two  years  of  work  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  active  ministry  for  a time  on  account  of  an  in- 
curable disease.  In  1839  he  commenced  publishing  a 
monthly  journal,  entitled  Le  Disciple  de  Jesus  Christ. 
In  1853  he  founded  L' Alliance  Chretienne  Unicerselle, 
on  the  following  basis:  “Love  of  God,  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  all  men ; love  of  all  men,  the  immortal  creat- 
ures and  children  of  God ; love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son 
of  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind.”  Adolphe  Monod  was 
the  first  who  wrote  against  the  principles  of  this  jour- 
nal. In  1851  the  consistory  of  Paris  appointed  the 
younger  Athanase  Coqucrcl  as  his  assistant,  and  made 
him  retire,  under  the  pretext  of  heresy,  in  1864.  In 
spite  of  the  protests  of  his  medical  advisers,  Martin  re- 
sumed his  ministerial  functions.  In  1868  he  succeeded 
Athanase  Coquerel,  the  father,  as  president  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  died  May  24, 1873,  at  Loges,  near  Versailles, 
See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
s.  v.  (a  P.) 

Martin,  SamneL  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Chestnut  I^evel,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  9, 
1767.  He  was  converted  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
graduated  from  Jhe  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790, 
was  licensed  by  the  Baltimore  Presbytery  in  May.  1793, 
and  noon  after  was  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation 
at  Slateridge,  Yonk  Co.,  laboring  there  faithfully  for 
five  years,  and  then  accepted  a call  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Chancford.  where  he  remained  until  1812.  He 
died  June  28, 1845.  Dr.  Martin  published  several  ser- 
mons: two  in  which  the  doctrine  of  election  is  proved 
and  illustrated  (180G);  one  on  Regeneration , printed  in 
the  Spruce  Street  Lectures;  and  one  entitled  Children 
are  an  Heritage  of  the  Ijordk  See  Sprague,  .4  nnals  of 
the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  1 18. 

Martinet,  August,  a Roman  Catholic  divine,  who 
died  Oct.  11.  1877,  at  Bamberg,  doctor  and  professor,  is 
the  author  of,  llebraitche  Sprache-Schule  fur  Unirersi- 
tdten  (Bamberg,  1835): — Chrestomathie  aus  mod* men 
neuhebrdischen  Schriflen  entnommm  (ibid.  1837).  See 
Winer,  Hundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  117;  Fiirst,  BiU.  Jud. 
ii,  232,  (B.  P.) 

Martini,  Christian  David  Anton,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  22,  176L  He 
studied  at  Gottingen,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  teach- 
er at  his  native  place.  In  1789  he  was  made  professor 
of  theology  at  Rostock,  in  1791  doctor  of  theology.  Iu 
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1804  he  was  called  to  WOrzburg,  in  1807  to  Altdorf,  and 
in  1809  to  Munich.  Martin  died  Sept.  1,  1815.  He 
wrote,  Commentatio  Philologico-Critica  in  Locum  Esaics 
In,  13;  /lit,  12  (Rostock,  1791):  — Eusebii  Ctesartensis 
de  Dicinitate  Christi  Sententia,  etc.  (ibid.  1795) : — Per- 
secutions Ckristianorum  sub  Imperatoribus  Romanis 
Causa  el  EJfectus  (ibid.  1802-1803): — Ueber  die  Ein- 
fuhrung  der  christi.  Religion  als  Staat t religion , etc. 
(Munich,  1814).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Thcologen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i, 
219, 557, 574, 590, 597, 598.  (B.  P.) 

. Martini,  J acob,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
at  Langenstein,  near  Dresden,  Saxony,  Oct.  1G,  1570, 
and  died  at  Wittenberg,  May  30,  1649,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  He  wrote,  Disputationum  de  Messia 
Decas: — De  Causa  Peccati : — Libri  iii  de  Elohim:-— 
V indicia  Ecclesia  Lulherana  contra  Valerianum  Mag- 
num:— Systems  T/ieologicum  : — Collegium  Anti-Calvin 
ttianum  : — Collegium  A nti - Photinianum : — Questiones 
Biblica  in  Genesin: — Partiiiones  et  Questiones  Metaphy- 
sica : — De  Theologia  Constitutions  ft  Verbo  Dei  Scripto  : 
— Quomodo  Sola  Fides  Justified.  See  Witte,  Memoritc 
Theologorum;  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lex  ikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Maruta  ( Saint ),  Liturgy  or,  one  of  the  twelve  lit- 
urgies contained  in  the  missal  of  the  Maronitcs,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1592. 

Marx,  Jacob,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Sept.  8, 1803,  In  1829  he  received  holy 
orders,  was  in  1836  professor  of  Church  history  and 
canon  law  at  Treves,  in  1861  doctor  of  theology,  in  1869 
member  of  the  chapter,  and  died  Feb.  15, 1876.  He  is 
the  author  of,  Ursachen  der  schnellen  Verbrcitung  der 
Reformation  zundchst  in  Deutschland  (Mayeuce,  1834) : 
— Der  Rilderstre U der  bysantinischen  Kaiser  (Treves, 
1839): — Das  Wallfahrten  in  der  katholischen  Kirche 
(Mavence,  1842) : — Geschichte  des  heiligen  Rockes  in  der 
Domkirche  zu  Trier  (1844): — Die  Ausstellung  des  heili- 
gen Rockes  (1845) : — Caspar  Olevian  oder  der  Calcinis- 
mus  in  Tner  im  Jahre  1559  (1846): — Geschichte  des 
Erzstifles  Trier  bis  zum  Jahre  1816  (1856-64,  6 vols.). 
See  Zuchold,  liibi  Theol.  ii,  858.  (B.  P.) 

Masada.  The  ruins  of  this  stronghold,  now  called 
Sebbeh,  arc  minutely  delineated  in  the  Memoirs  accom- 
panying the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  417  sq.).  See  also 
Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  p.  46  sq.  The  following,  from 
Condor’s  Tent  Work  (ii,  140),  embraces  the  chief  points: 

“The  rock  of  Masada  messnres  360  yards  cast  and 
west,  by  690  yards  north  and  south,  and  its  cliffs  are  1600 
feet  lu  height  above  the  plain  on  the  east.  Two  paths 


lead  up  to  the  plateau  on  the  top,  that  on  the  east  being 
a winding  ascent,  now  almost  impassable,  but  by  which 
captain  Warren  went  up;  this  is  apparently  the  path 
called  the  ‘Serpent’  by  Josephus.  Tne  second  path,  on 
the  west,  ascends  from  a narrow  sloping  bnnk  of  white 
marl,  which  is  about  lOOo  feet  high,  and  which  Josephus 
calls  the  ‘White  Promontory;’  npon  this  rises  the  great 
ramp,  about  300  feet  high,  which  the  Romans  piled  np 
against  the  rock  dnrlng  the  siege,  n work  so  laborious 
that  it  seems  nlmost  incredible  that  human  efforts  could 
have  accomplished  it  in  so  short  a lime.  At  the  top  of 
the  rnmp  is  the  masonry  wall  which  the  besiegers  built 
as  a foundation  for  their  engines,  before  discovering  the 
great  tragedy  that  had  been  enacted  within  the  fortress, 
where  the  garrison  bad  fallen  by  one  another’s  swords. 

“A  fatiguing  climb  brought  tis  to  the  plateau  at  the 
top.  Here  is  a pointed  archway,  indicative  of  Crusading 
masons,  and  scored  with  the  tribe-marks  of  the  Jahalln 
and  Knsh&ideh  Arabs,  which  were  on  a former  occasion 
mistaken  by  a distinguished  Frenchmati  for  planetary 
signs. 

“We  fell  to  work  at  once  with  tape  and  compass  to 
plan  and  describe  the  mins.  The  buildings  are  princi- 
pally on  the  north-west  part  of  the  rock,  and  they  are  of 
various  dates.  The  most  ancient  appear  to  be  the  long 
rude  walls,  resembling  the  buildtugs  nt  llerodium  (Jebel 
Fureidis),  but  the  majority  of  the  masonry  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Christians  of  the  8th  or  12th  centuries.  There  is  n 
chapel  on  the  plateau,  and  also  a cave,  in  which  I found 
a curious  inscription  with  crosses,  which  is,  apparently,  a 
new  discovery.  It  Is  painted  in  red,  and  resembles  some 
of  the  12th  and  13th  century  inscriptions  near  Jericho. 

“The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  wonderful 
place  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  The  Romans  in  their  attack 
on  Masada  followed  the  same  method  which  hnd  reduced 
Jerusalem.  They  surrounded  the  unhappy  Jews  with  a 
wnll  of  clrcumvnllation.  Looking  down  from  the  sum- 
mit, the  ruins  of  this  wnll  — a drvstonc  parapet,  running 
across  the  plain  and  up  the  southern  hill-slopes— could 
be  distinctly  traced. 

“Two  large  camps,  also  walled  with  stone,  lay  spread 
out.behind  this  line  on  the  west  and  east,  and  six  smaller 
ones,  like  redoubts,  on  the  low  ground  ; the  entire  length 
of  the  wall  was  not  less  than  3000  yards,  as  measured  on 
onr  plan,  and  the  whole  remains  almost  ns  it  was  left 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.” 

Masbotheans,  the  disciples  of  Masbothens,  who 
is  said  by  some  of  the  ancients  to  have  been  a follower 
of  Simon  Magus  (q.  v.). 

Maaius,  Hector  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  April  13, 1653.  He  studied  at  different 
universities,  went  to  France  in  1682  ns  chaplain  to  the 
Danish  embassy,  and  was  made  in  1685  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Copenhagen.  He  died  Sept.  20, 
1709,  leaving,  Defense  de  la  Religion  I.utherienne : — Be- 
richt  von  dem  Unterschied  der  lutherischen  und  reform - 
irten  lA-hre : — De  Profanations  Hostia  Consecrata  : — 
De  Pallio  Pauli: — Schediasmata  Tria  Sacra,  Scilicet 
1,  De  Contemtu  ConcUii  Trident  ini;  2,  De  Polymat hia 
Scriptorum  Sacrorum ; 3,  De  Sgpiofiaxif  Pauli.  See 
Jttcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-  Lexikon,  a v. ; Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  846, 
353.  (B.  P.) 

Mason,  Charles,  D.D.,  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bom  July  25,  1812,  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  He  graduated  with 
honor  from  Harvard  College  in 
1832;  studied  theology  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  city;  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  by  bishop  Gris- 
wold ; became  rector  of  St.  Pe- 
ter’s Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
May,  1837 : and  of  Grace  Church, 
Boston,  in  1847,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  March 
23, 1862.  For  a long  time  lie  was 
a member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  diocese,  and  was 
prominent  in  various  missionary 
enterprises.  See  Amer.  Quar. 
Church  Rev.  1862,  p.  736. 

Mason,  Cyrus,  D.D.,  a Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  at 
Nassau,  N.  Y.,  July  19, 1798.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in 
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1824 ; spent  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem- ! 
inary;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  | 
Dec.  7,  1826,  pastor  of  Cedar  Street  Church,  New  York  , 
city;  in  1835  became  pastor  of  the  Beueficeut  Congre- 
gational Church,  Providence,  R.  I.;  in  1836  professor 
of  political  economy  and  ethics  in  the  University  of 
New  York,  a position  which  he  retained  until  1850. 
He  died  in  New  York  city.  May  28,1865.  See  Gen.  Cal. 
of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881,  p.  50. 

Mason,  Sumner  R-,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  j 
was  bom  at  Cheshire,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  June  14,  i 
1819.  He  was  for  two  years  a member  of  Yale  College  f 
(1838-40);  then  became  a member  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  New  Haven,  and  devoted  the  next  seven 
years  to  teaching,  most  of  the  time  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  Sept.  7, 1844;  and  stud-  j 
ied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  liowelL.  He  wns  ordained  . 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  | 
Aug.  22, 1849;  then  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  | 
Church  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  4,  1855,  where  he  j 
continued  an  able  and  successful  minister  until  his  death.  I 
Aug.  26,  1871.  A volume  of  his  sermons  and  essays, 
edited  by  Rev.  A.  Ilovey,  D.D.,  with  a sketch  of  his  life 
and  character,  by  Rev.  O.  A.  Steams,  D.D.,  was  issued 
by  the  Riverside  (Cambridge)  press  in  1874.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Massaroon,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Methodist 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Londonderry  in  1790.  He  joined 
the  Methodist  society  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  in 
1811  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Irish  Conference.  He  ■ 
was  a pious,  prudent,  intelligent,  and  devoted  Methodist 
preacher  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and,  in  1859,  from  failing 
health,  became  a supernumerary,  but  as  a scholar  and 
gentleman  he  continued  to  labor  as  treasurer  of  the 
Methodist  Annuitant  Society  and  Auxiliary  Fund,  and 
closed  his  useful  life  in  Dublin,  March  3,  1871.  He 
filled  several  official  positions  in  Irish  Methodism,  was 
an  able  advocate  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  a useful  guide  to  young  ministers  in  study- 
ing the  original  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

MasBOch,  Stephen  C.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  first  appears  in  the  records  as  a mission- 
ary in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1857,  and  remained  there  until 
1859,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  “Mission  of  the 
North-west,”  which  was  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Joseph  C.  Talbot.  D.D.,  missionary  bishop.  Dr.  Mas- 
soch  was  especially  to  minister  to  the  Germans  and 
Bohemians  in  Osage,  Neb.  Shortly  after,  he  removed 
to  Arago.  devoting  himself  to  the  same  work,  and  re- 
mained in  this  sphere  of  labor  until  1866,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore.  Aid.  In  1868  he  was  a resident 
of  Covington,  Kv.  He  died  May  30,  1870.  See  Prof. 
Episc.  Almanac , 1871,  p,  118. 

Mastricht,  Petek  vox,  a Dutch  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1630.  lie  studied  at  Duisburg  and  Utrecht, 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  theology 
at  Frankfort,  and  in  1669  professor  at  Duisburg.  In 
1677  be  was  called  to  Utrecht,  and  died  Feb.  10, 1706. 
He  wrote,  Theologia  Theoretico-Practica  (2  vols.): — 
Exercitatione t Analytics  et  Exegctica  ad  Esa.  liii: — 
Syntagma  de  Fide  Salrifca : — V indicia  I'eritatu  et 
Avtoritatii  Sacra  Scriplura  in  Rebus  Philosophies 
contra  Witiickium: — Academia  U Urajectina  Tot  it  m 
Symbolicum.  See  Muller,  Cirnbria  Litterata ; .Richer, 
Allgemrines  G rich  rten- 1. exikon,  a.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch 
der  Ihevl.  Lit.  i,  804.  (B.  P.) 

Matahiti  (Maoa  /fra),  the  ripening  or  completing 
of  the  year,  a festival  regularly  observed  in  Huahine, 
Polynesia.  Men,  women,  and  children  attended  this 
festival,  but  the  females  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
sacred  enclosure.  They  held  a sumptuous  banquet  an- 
nually, the  time  of  which  was  regulated  by  the  blos- 
soming of  reeds.  When  the  prayers  were  finished  nt 
the  mara,  and  the  banquet  ended,  each  individual  re- 
turned to  his  home  or  family  mane  to  offer  special 
prayers  for  the  spirits  of  departed  relatives,  that  they 
might  be  liberated  from  the  po,  or  state  of  night,  and 


ascend  to  rohutunoanoa,  the  mount  Meru  of  Polynesia, 
or  return  to  this  world,  by  eutering  into  the  body  of 
oue  of  its  inhabitants. 

Mat  amor  oa,  Manuel,  a Spanish  Protestant,  was 
horn  Oct.  8,  1835,  at  Lepc,  in  the  province  of  Huelva. 
In  1850  he  entered  the  military  school  at  Toledo,  but 
the  life  of  the  soldiers  which  he  witnessed  there  caused 
such  a dislike  for  a military  career  that  he  left  the 
school  and  went  to  Malaga,  where  his  mother  was  then 
residing.  On  a visit  to  Gibraltar  he  casually  attended 
a sendee  held  by  Francisco  de  Paula  Ruet  (q.  v.),  who 
impressed  him  so  deeply  that  Matamoros  bought  a 
New  Test,,  which  convinced  him  of  the  errors  of  Ro- 
manism. Through  Ruet,  Matamoros  came  into  rela- 
tions with  a committee  in  Edinburgh,  and  later,  with 
one  in  Paris,  which  prosecuted  the  evangelization  of 
Spain.  He  went,  under  commission  of  the  latter,  to 
Granada,  Seville,  and  Barcelona  (1860).  At  Granada 
he  became  acquainted  with  Jos6  Albania,  a hat-maker, 
who  had  been  converted  through  the  instrumentality 
of  an  American  tract,  and  was  preaching  the  gospeL 
When  arrested  letters  were  found  on  bis  person  from 
Matamoros,  Morin,  Carrasco,  and  Gonzalez,  all  of  whom 
were  likewise  imprisoned.  Two  years  Matamoros  was 
kept  at  Granada  awaiting  his  trial.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  a deputation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and 
the  efforts  of  queen  Elizabeth  of  Prussia,  Matamoros  was 
released,  May  28, 1863,  on  condition  that  he  should  leave 
the  country.  He  went  on  a visit  to  England,  where 
he  was  cordially  welcomed,  and  afterwards  to  Lausanne, 
where  he  attended  the  theological  seminary.  On  a 
visit  to  Pau,  in  southern  France,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  American  lady,  whom  he  induced  to  estab- 
lish there  a Spanish  school.  Returning  to  Lausanne  in 
May,  1866,  he  died  just  a few  days  before  the  time  set 
for  his  ordination,  July  31,  and  two  years  before  his 
country  was  opened  to  Protestant  missions  (1868).  IIis 
name  will  not  be  forgotten  beside  that  of  Ruet,  Carras- 
co, Albania,  and  other  evangelists  in  Spain.  See  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religicuses,  s.  r. ; Plitt- 
Hcrzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Mateer,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Hill  Head  parish,  County  Down,  Ireland. 
He  graduated  from  Belfast  College,  and  after  removing 
to  the  United  States  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  remaining  one  year,  and  then  went  to  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in 
1854.  He  was  ordained,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Leatherwood,  Pa„  and  also  of  the  Licking 
Church.  After  twenty-one  years  of  successful  labor  he 
was  released,  and  installed  over  Sligo  Church,  from 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  New  Bethlehem,  where  he 
remained  till  1881.  He  died  in  Bethlehem,  Oct.  1, 1883. 
See  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1884,  p.  38. 

Mat'b,  the  residence  of  a monastic  community 
among  the  Hind&s.  It  consists  of  a number  of  build- 
ings, including  a set  of  huts  or  chambers  for  the  Ma~ 
haul  or  superior,  and  his  resident  Chelas  or  disciples;  a 
temple  sacred  to  the  deity  whom  they  worship,  or  the 
Sam&dh,  or  shrine  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  or  some 
eminent  teacher;  and  one  or  more  sheds  or  buildings 
fur  the  accommodation  of  the  mendicants  or  travellers 
who  are  constantly  visiting  the  Mat'll,  both  ingress  ami 
egress  being  free  to  all.  The  number  of  permanent 
pupils  in  a Mat’h  varies  from  three  or  four  to  thirty  or 
forty;  besides  whom  there  is  also  a considerable  num- 
ber of  out-door  members.  Most  of  the  Mat’hs  have  a 
small  endowment  of  land,  which  they  cither  let  at  a 
fixed  rental,  or  cultivate  on  their  own  account.  Besides 
this  they  often  receive  generous  contributions  from  lay 
votaries,  alms  gathered  by  members  who  go  out  to  seek 
them,  and  the  profits  arising  from  traffic  covertly  car- 
ried on. 

Mathema  (paSppa,  a lesson),  a name  usually  given 
in  the  ancient  Greek  writers  to  the  creed,  probably  be- 
cause the  catechumens  were  obliged  to  leam  it. 
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Mather,  R.  Cotton,  LL.D.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  New  Windsor,  Manchester, 
Nov.  8, 1808.  He  graduated  from  Glasgow  University, 
studied  two  years  at  Homerton  Theological  College, 
was  ordained  June  1, 1838,  and  the  same  year  proceeded 
to  India  in  the  service  of  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, settling  in  Benares,  where  he  resided  till  May,  1838, 
then  left  for  Mirzapore,  in  order  to  establish  a new  mis- 
sion in  that  city,  laboring  there  the  rest  of  his  mission- 
ary life  with  great  success.  He  wrote  tracts,  theological 
treat  iscs,  and  works  of  a varied  character,  l»th  in  Hindi) 
and  Urdu.  He  died  April  21, 1877.  See  (Lond.)  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  July,  1877,  p.420;  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1878,  p.325. 

Mathieu,  Jacques  Makik  Adrien  C^sairr,  a 
French  prelate,  was  born  at  Paris,  Jan.  26,  1796.  lie 
first  studied  law,  but  afterwards  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology,  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
was  ordained  priest,  and  became  secretary  to  the  bishop 
of  Evreux  in  1828.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Langrcs,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  raised  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Besan^on.  In  1850  he  was  mode 
cardinal.  As  a member  of  the  senate  he  was  a zealous 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  interdict  of  the  government,  he  published  the 
papal  encyclical  of  Dec,  8, 1864.  Mathieu  died  at  Be- 
sauijcm  in  1875.  Of  his  brochures  we  especially  men- 
tion Le  Pouvoir  Temporel  des  Papes  JusliJU  par  niis- 
loire  (1863).  See  Lichteuberger,  Encgclop.  des  Sciences 
ReUgieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Matsyavatara,  in  Hindil  mythology,  is  the  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu 
as  a fish,  the  Maja- 
fish,  with  the  sur- 
name Cexis.  The  fa- 
ble is  told  as  follows : 

Brahma  had  fallen 
asleep;  the  giant  Ha- 
jagriwa  stole  from 
the  sleeping  god  the 
four  Yeilas,  the  laws 
of  the  world,  and  the 
lawless  world  now 
sank  into  the  king- 
dom of  evil.  Then 
Vishnu  saved  the 
world  in  the  form  of 
a fish,  by  following 
the  giant,  who  hid 
under  the  sen,  and 
compelling  him  to  surrender  the  books. 

MatteBon,  L.  J.,  D.I>.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Laurens,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  pursued  his  studies 
at  Hamilton,  graduating  from  the  college  there  in  1858, 
and  from  the  theological  seminary  in  1860.  Ilis  pas- 
torates were  at  Watertown  and  Sing  Sing,  Brattleboro’, 
Vt.,  and  Troy  and  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Mav 
5,1878.  (J.  C.  S.) 


Figure  of  Vj»huu  ns  a Fish. 


Matthaeus  (or  Machabaetts),  a Scotch  prelate, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  see  of  Ross  in  1272,  and, 
while  attending  a council  at  Lyons,  died  there  in  1274. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  liishops,  p.  i86, 

Matthhi,  Georg  Christian  Rudolph,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1798  at  Hamclu,  I 
and  died  at  Gottingen,  Nov.  20, 1872,  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  published,  Synapse  der  vier  Evavgtlien  nebst 
Kritik  ihrer  XVundererzahlungen  (Gottingen,  1826) : — 
Der  Religionsglaube  der  A postel  Jesu  (ibid.  1826-30,  2 
vola.) : — Die,  Lehre  com  Geiste  wider  ihre  Gegner  (ibid. 
1834) : — .Vote  A uslegung  der  Bibel  zur  Erforschung  und 
Darstellung  ihrts  Glanbens  (ibid.  1831)  :~Der  Mysticis- 
mus  nach  seinein  Begrijfe,  V rsprunge,  und  Unwerth  (ibid. 
1832 ) : — A uslegung  des  Ecangeliums  Johannes  ( ibid. 
1837) : — Die  Mucht  und  Wiirde  des  Fiirsten,  auf  christ- 
lichen  Standpunkte  (Leipsic,  1841)  :—Doctrina  Christi 
de  Jurejurando  (1847)  .—Das  VerhaUniss  des  Christcn- 
XIL — Y r 


thums  zur  Politik  (1850) : — Die  A uslegung  des  Vaterun - 
ser  nach  dem  hachsten  Grundsatze  der  A uslegung  des 
Neuen  Testaments  (1853).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii, 
859 ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  109, 245, 294, 865. 
433.  (HP.) 

Matthew,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  formerly  arch- 
deacon of  Lothian,  and  became  bishop  of  Aberdeen  in 
1164.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  105. 

Matthew's  (Saint)  Liturgy,  one  of  the  twelve 
liturgies  of  the  Marouites,  contained  in  their  missal. 

Matthews,  John,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C.,  Jan.  19, 1772.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1801,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Orange,  and  crossed  the  desert  country  to  Natchez, 
Miss.,  acting  as  a missionary-  there.  In  April,  1803, 
he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and  shortly  after  re- 
ceived a call  to  the  churches  of  Nutbush  and  Grassy 
Creek,  where  he  continued  till  1806,  then  removed  to 
Martinsburg,  Va.,  and  after  a year  resigned  this  for  the 
charge  at  Shepherdstown.  Here  lie  continued  tilt  1836, 
preaching  as  stated  supply  of  this  Church  and  that  of 
Charlestown,  and  frequently  also  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  He 
next  took  a charge  at  Martinsburg  and  Charltitowu, 
and  when  the  theological  seminary  was  established  at 
Hanover,  Ind.,  he  was  invited  to  become  professor.  He 
died  at  New  Albany,  May  19, 1848.  Ilis  publications 
are,  Letters  on  the  Divine  Purpose,  and  The  Influence 
of  the  Bible. 

Matthews,  John  Daniel,  D.D.,  a Presbvterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  June  9, 1809. 
He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1827,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1831.  lie  was  or- 
daiuetl  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Georgia,  be- 
came a stated  supply  of  St,  Mary’s  in  1832,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Second  Church,  Philadelphia.  In  1833  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  Opequan  and  Cedar  churches,  Va. 
Ho  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Norfolk  in  1837, 
and  after  five  years  removed  to  the  McChord  Church, 
Lexington,  Ky,  After  this  he  supplied  the  churches 
of  Hopewell,  Paducah,  and  Henderson.  For  six  years 
he  was  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Ken- 
tucky, after  which  he  supplied  the  churches  of  Jackson 
Street,  Mobile;  Second  Church,  Baltimore;  New  York 
Avenue  Church,  Washington  City ; Portland  Avenue 
Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Dennison,  Tex.  He  died 
at  Dallas,  March  7, 1884.  Sec  A ecrol.  Report  of  Prince - 
j ton  Theol,  Sem.  1884,  p.  13. 

Matthews,  Joseph  M’Dowell,  D.D.,  a Meth- 
otlist  Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Augusta  County, 
Va.,  Dec.  8, 1804.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Kentucky,  and,  settling  on  a farm,  was 
given  a thorough  prirate  academical  education,  which 
he  increased  by  personal  effort.  He  joined  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825, 
in  1827  began  a school  or  academy  for  boys  in  Hills- 
borough. O.,  which  he  continued  till  1831,  when  he 
entered  the  Ohio  Conference.  In  1831-32  he  served 
the  Church  in  ChiiJicothe.  and  in  1833  in  Cincinnati. 
There  his  health  failed,  and  he  retired  to  a farm,  where 
he  spent  nearly  six  years.  In  1839  he  opened  the  Oak- 
land Female  Seminary,  where  he  did  noble  work  until 
1856,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Hillsborough  Female 
College.  In  1860  he  became  president  of  Jessamine 
Female  College,  Nicholasvilie,  Ky.,  but  in  1863  returned 
to  Hillsborough,  and  opened  a private  hoarding-school. 
In  1872  he  again  accepted  a call  to  the  presidency  of 
Hillsborough  Female  College,  where  he  remained  un- 
til ill-health  led  him,  in  1877,  to  resign  his  office,  and 
retire  to  his  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Hillsborough,  where 
he  died,  Aug.  6,  1879.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Fall 
Conferences,  1879,  p.  15. 

Matthews,  Robert  C.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Shephardstown,  Va.,  April‘2, 1822.  lie 
was  educated  in  Illinois,  where  he  practiced  law  until 
he  was  converted,  then,  after  a year  or  two  in  the  the- 
ological seminary,  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Monmouth,  I1L,  Doc.  20, 
1852.  His  labors  in  this  Church  were  attended  with 
great  success.  He  died  there.  Nor.  15, 1881.  See  A’.  Y. 
Observer,  Dec.  1, 1881.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Matthia,  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  1584.  He  studied  at  Strasburg 
and  Gie&scn,  was  in  1614  rector  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Durlach,  in  1618  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  in 
1629  professor  at  Sora,  iu  Denmark,  in  1639  at  Leyden, 
and  in  1641  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  the 
Hague.  Iu  1645  he  resigned  his  position,  retired  to 
Utrecht,  and  died  Jan.  22,1655.  He  wrote,  Exercita - 
! tones  Metaphysica  xii: — Methodicu  Scripture s Sacra 
Loca  Vindicaiuli  Ratio: — Historia  Patriarcharum : — 
Analysis  Typica  Ecangtlii  Mattheri: — Antilogies  Jiibli- 
cxr,  etc.  See  M oiler,  Cimbria  Litterara;  Jocher,  AlL 
gemeines  C eleh rten- Lexiion,  a.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Matthia,  Wolf  Christian,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Denmark,  was  born  Jan.  28, 1734.  He  studied 
at  Kiel,  was  in  1762  military  preacher,  in  1770  pastor 
at  Hendsburg,  in  1778  member  of  consistory,  and  died 
Jan.  29, 1787.  He  wrote,  hiss.  Historia  Samuelis,  Sauli 
et  Davidis,  ad  A mwrum  It  at  tones  Digest  a (Kiel,  1752) : 
— Beschreibung  der  Kirchenrerfassung  in  den  Herzog - 
thumern  Schlestcig  und  Holstein  (Flcnsburg,  1778-86,  2 
vola.) : — Schriftmdssige  Betrachtung  uber  das  Leiden  und 
Sterben  Jesu  Christi  (ibid.  1786).  See  During,  Die  ge~ 
lehrten  Tkeologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v. ; Winer,  Handbiich 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  833.  (B.  P.) 

Matuta,  in  Homan  mythology,  was  originally  an 
ancient  Italian  goddess  of  day-dawn,  and  later  con- 
founded with  Leucothea  (q.  v. ),  and  with  Albunea 
(q.  v.).  Her  festival  was  celebrated  June  11,  at  which 
mothers  took  the  children  of  their  sisters  on  their  arms, 
because  I no  (Leucothea)  had  brought  up  her  sister's  son, 
Bacchus. 

Mauchart,  Immanuel  David,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  June  2, 1764,  at  Tubingen,  was 
in  1793  deacon  at  NUrt  ingen,  in  1803  superintendent  at 
Neuffcn,  Wurtemberg,  and  died  Feb.  6, 1826.  He  wrote, 
Aphorismen  uber  das  Erinnerungsrermogeu  in  Beciehung 
auf  den  Zustand  nach  dan  Tode  (Tubingen,  1792): — 
Kirchliche  Statistic  des  Konigreiehs  Wurtemberg  ecan- 
gelisch  lutkerischen  Antheils  ( Stuttgart,  1821 ) : — A n- 
dachtsburh  fur  Confirmanden  und  Xtuconjirmirte  (Tu- 
bingen. 1824).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i, 
477^  489, ; ii,  37 4.  (B.  P.) 

Maui  fata  ( altar-raising ),  a religious  ceremony  in 
Polynesia.  Numbers  of  figs,  with  abundance  of  plan- 
tains, were  placed  upon  the  altars,  which  were  newly 
ornamented  w ith  branches  of  the  sacred  miro,  and  yel- 
low leaves  of  the  cocoanut-tree.  These  rites  extended 
to  even’  mara  in  the  island,  and  were  designed  to  se- 
cure rain  and  fertility  for  the  country  gained  by  con- 
quest or  recovered  from  invasion. 

Maukisch,  Johann,  n Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bora  Aug.  14,  1617.  He  studied  at  Leipsic, 
and  died  at  Dantzic,  June  8, 1669,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology.  He  wrote,  Sola  Philologico-Theologicce 
Xotitiam  Dei  Xaturalem  ex  Selectis  Scriptura  Dictis 
Explicantes : — Paulus  anti-Calcinianus,  Absolution  De- 
ar etum  per  Totam  Epistolam  ad  Romanos  Elidens: — 
Scripta  anti-Papistica:  — Exercitatiunes  de  U nicer sali 
Gratia: — De  Ecdesia  in  Genere:  — Programmata  de 
Promissionc  Master  ex  Psa.  xl , de  Adcentu  Messia  ex 
Psa.  xic,  7,  etc.  See  Witte,  Memoria  Theologorum ; 
Jocher,  Allganeines  Gelehrlen-Lexikon,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Maulavi,  the  name  usually  given  to  a Mohamme- 
dan priest  in  India. 

Maupertuy  (or  Maupertuia),  Jean-Baptiste 
Drouet  i>e,  a F'rench  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1650.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege of  Louis-le-Grand,  ami  for  a time  dedicated  him- 
self to  poetry  and  literature.  In  spite  of  his  talents  he 
did  not  achieve  anything,  owing  to  the  life  of  dissipa- 


tion which  he  led,  and  which  cost  him  not  only  his 
fortune  but  the  best  part  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of 
forty  he  renounced  the  joys  of  this  world  and  led  a re- 
tired life.  In  1692  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Sept- 
Fonts,  and  five  years  later  was  made  a priest  by  the 
archbishop  of  Vienne.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  died 
at  St-Germain-en-Laye,  March  10,  1736.  He  wrote, 
Patsies  Chritiennes  et  Morales  (1703) : — Histoirt  de  la 
Rqforme  de  T A bbaye  des  Sept-Fonts  (1702): — Ixs  Sen- 
timents (Tun  Chritien  Touch i <fun  Veritable  Amour  de 
Dieu  (1716): — L' Histoirt  de  la  Sainte  Eglise  de  Vietme. 
Besides,  he  translated  into  F'rench  the  Institutions  of 
Lactantius;  Snlvianus’s  treatise  on  Providence,  etc.  See 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclop . des  Sciences  Iteligieuses,  s.  v. 

(&P.) 

Maurer,  Franz  Joseph  Valentin  Dominie,  a 
Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Kott- 
weil,  F'eb.  14,  1795.  In  1820  he  received  holy  orders, 
but  in  1821  joined  the  Flvangelical  Church.  For  some 
time  he  was  collaborator  at  the  Thomas  School  in  Leip- 
sic. but  afterwards  retired  to  Stuttgart,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  literary  work.  He  died  in  1856.  He 
published,  Commmtar  uber  das  Buch  Josua  (Stuttgart. 
1831):  — Comment  arius  Grammaticus  Criticus  in  Vet. 
Testamentum  (Leipsic,  1832  sq.;  vol.  i contains  all  the 
historical  books,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations; 
voL  ii,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  minor  prophets ; vol.  iii. 
Psalms  and  Proverbs).  There  is  great  disproportion 
in  the  mode  of  treatment.  All  the  historical  books 
from  Genesis  to  Esther  are  comprised  iu  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  and  it  is  only  after  Isaiah  that  the  treat- 
ment begins  to  be  more  ample,  and  is  then  really  val- 
uable. Maurer's  work  was  continued  by  August  Heit- 
igstcdL  Besides,  Maurer  published,  Praliisi'her  Currus 
uber  die  Formenlehre  der  hebr.  Sprache  (Leipsic.  1837) : 
1 — Kurzgefasstes  hebraisches  u.  chaldaischts  U’vrfrr- 
buch  (Stuttgart,  1851).  See  Winer,  Haiulburh  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  14,  194,  203;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  861  sq. ; 
Filrst,  BiU.  Jud.  ii,  335  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Mauritian  Creole  Version  of  the  Scbiit- 
urks.  This  version  is  intended  for  the  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Mauritius.  A translation  of  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew was  made  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Anderson,  w ho  was 
born  in  Mauritius,  and  spent  thirty-two  years  on  the 
island,  ten  of  which  he  was  minister  to  the  Protestant 
negroes.  The  same  gentlemen  also  states  that  the 
Mauritian  Creole  is  spoken  bv  350.000  of  the  360,000 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  that  it  is  the  only  medium 
of  communication  among  all  the  languages  and  dialects 
of  the  island.  Mr.  Anderson's  translation  was  published 
during  the  year  1884  by  the  British  and  F'oreign  Bible 
Society,  and  as  the  report  of  that  society  for  1885  states, 
: “ the  whole  consignment  was  bought  up  before  it  was 
even  uiq>acked,  and  that  half  of  it  was  secured  by  bish- 
■ op  Royston  for  the  inhabitants  of  Seychelle.”  (It.  P.) 

Mauri tii,  Friedkich  Maximilian^  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  horn  at  Basle,  Aug.  17,  1724. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  was  for  some  time  private  tutor, 
in  1757  rector  at  Minden,  in  1768  professor  of  theology 
and  member  of  consistory  at  Bittzow,  and  died  March 
; 5,  1799.  He  wrote,  IHss.  de  Persererantia  Credentiutn 
Usque  ad  Fitiem  (Halle,  1753): — Versuch  eintr  Erlid- 
rung  der  schiceren  Stelle  Zach.  xii,  11-14  (Rinteln.  1764, 
1772): — Die  GottlichLeit  der  heiligen  Schrifl  (Minden, 
1765) : — De  Incarnations  Filii  Dei  (Blltzow,  1769-72) : 
— Quantum  Intersit,  Jesum  Resurrexisse  (ibid.  1770): — 
De  Inhabitatione  Dei  (ibid.  1775).  Sec  Doting,  Die  ge- 
lehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Mauritius,  Caspar,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bora  March  2, 1615.  He  studied  at  Rostock 
and  Kdnigsberg,  was  in  1644  professor  at  Rostock,  in 
1650  doctor  of  theology,  in  1662  pastor  at  Hamburg, 
and  died  April  14, 1675.  He  wrote,  Exercitationes  anti - 
Calciniana,  anti  - Socininnet,  Ixtgicer,  Politico: .-  — In 
Formulas*  Concordia: — Theses  de  Confessions  et  Abso- 
lutions Pritala: — Dissertations s de  Gratia  In  etisdbili: 
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— De  Ntstorumismo : — De  Ecclesia : — De  Gentilium  in 
Veteri  Testamento  ad  Regttum  Calorum  Vocatione: — De 
Fato  Calvinistico : — De  Si  mania : — Upuirov  tf&vioq  So- 
dmanorum.  See  M oiler,  Cimbria  Litterala ; Jocher, 
AUgcmeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v.  (B.  1*.) 

Mauritus,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first  abbot  of  In- 
chaffrny,  and  became  bisliop  of  the  sec  of  Dunblane  in 
1319.  He  was  bishop  there  in  1333.  See  Keith,  A’oot- 
tish  Dishops,  p.  173. 

Mauro  ura  (the  red  sash),  a very  sacred  relic,  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  natives  of  Tahiti,  one 
of  the  Society  Islands.  It  “ was  a piece  of  network, 
about  seven  inches  wide  and  six  feet  long,  upon  which 
the  red  feathers  of  the  paroquet  were  neatly  fasteued. 
It  was  used  at  the  inauguration  of  their  greatest  kings, 
just  as  the  crown  is  with  us,  and  the  most  honorable 
appellation  which  a chief  could  receive  was,  A rii  mauro 
ura , ‘ King  of  the  Ked  Sash.’  A new  piece,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  in  length,  was  attached  at  the  inauguration 
of  every  sovereign ; to  accomplish  which  several  human 
victims  were  required.  The  first  was  for  the  mau  raa 
titi,  or  the  stretching  it  upon  pegs  in  order  to  attach  to 
it  the  new  piece.  Another  was  necessary  for  the  fatu 
raa,  or  attaching  the  new  portion ; and  a third  for  the 
piu  raa,  or  twitching  the  sacred  relic  off  the  pegs. 
This  not  only  invested  the  sash  itself  with  a high 
measure  of  solemn  importance,  but  also  rendered  the 
chiefs  who  wore  it  most  noble  in  public  estimation.” 
See  Williams,  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Mausoleum,  a name  originally  applied  to  the 
magnificent  sepulchre  erected  by  Artemisia,  at  Halicar- 
nassus, B.C.  352,  to  the.  memory  of  her  husband,  Mau- 
solus,  king  of  Caria.  The  term  has  now  come  to  denote 
any  costly  tomb. 

Maut  (or  Mut),  a chief  Egyptian  goddess,  the  wife 
of  Amcn-Ka.  and  the  second  member  of  the  great  Theban 
triad.  She  was  considered  as  the  mother  goddess  par 
excellence,  or  the  great  receptive  female  principle;  and 
she  was  generally  represented  as  seated  upon  a throne, 
wearing  cither  the  Pshent,  or  sacred  double  crown,  or 
else  the  body  and  plumes  of  a vulture  as  her  head-dress. 
She  was  dressed  in  a long  robe,  often  richly  ornamented, 
and  she  held  iu  her  right  hand  the  usual  Crux-ausata, 
and  in  her  left  the  papyrus  staff  of  the  goddesses.  Her 
chief  titles  were,  “ The  Mother,"  “ The  Lady  of  Heaven,” 
and  “ The  Regent  of  all  the  Gods.”  The  vulture  waa 
both  her  symbol  and  her  sacred  bird.  Her  analogues 
were  in  some  of  her  attributes  the  II era  and  Cybele 
and  Tkermuthis  of  the  Greeks,  aud  possibly  the  Bona 
Dta  of  the  Romans. 

Maxwell,  John,  D.D.,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first 
minister  at  Murthlack,  and  then  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh iu  1620.  He  was  advanced  to  the  sec  of  Ross  in 
1633;  deprived  in  1638,  aud  tied  to  England  for  pro- 
tection. He  died  Feb.  14,  1646.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  203. 

Maxwell,  Robert,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  rector 
of  Forbolton  in  1521,  and  soon  after  provost  of  the  col- 
legiate church  in  Dumbarton.  lie  was  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney till  after  1536.  He  built  the  stalls  in  his  cathe- 
dral, aud  furnished  the  steeple  with  a set  of  bells.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  223. 

May,  Johann  Heinrich  (1),  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  6,  1653.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  was  professor  of  Orientnl  languages  at 
Giessen,  and  died  Sept.3, 1719,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  De  Canotie  Veteris  Test.  (Giessen,  1689): — 
.4  nimadeersiones  et  Sujyplementa  Cocceji  lexicon  (Frank- 
fort, 1689,  fob;  3d  cd.  1714) : — Dus.  I V de  Sacra  Scrip- 
tura  (ibid.  1690) : — Select iora  Vet.  Testwnenti  Oracula 
Explicanta,  etc.  (eod .): — BMia  Helrraica  (ibid.  1692): 
— De  Lustrationibns  et  Purijicationibn*  Ilebrceorum 
(ibid,  eod.): — De  Salts  Usu  Symbolico  (ibid,  eod.): — 
Theologia  Dacidis  (ibid.  1693) : — Ebraicm  Linguae  Ejus- 


que  A errntuationibus  Xecesstias  et  Utilitas  (ibid.  1696): 
— Theologia  Jeremiana  (ibid.  1703)  : — Theologia  Jesai- 
ana  (ibid.  1704),  etc.  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theo~ 
logeu  Deutschland*,  s.  v.  (where  105  titles  of  bis  writings 
are  given) ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses,  s.  v.  Mains;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  k v.  “ Mnjus.”  (B.  P.) 

May,  Johann  Heinrich  (2),  a German  theolo- 
gian, son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Durlach,  March 
11, 1688.  He  studied  at.  Altdorf  and  Jena,  was  professor 
at  Giessen,  and  died  June  13,  1732.  He  published,  De 
Jure  Ami  Septimi  (Giessen,  1707): — Maimon.  Tract, 
de  Jure  Anni  Septimi  et  Jubilees  (1708) : — Jura  Fimbri- 
arum  (1710): — D.  Isaaci  Abarbanelis  flSl^ 

(1712):  — Observations*  Sacra!  (1713-15;  1716-27): — 
Diss.  de  Schechinah  (1728) : — De  Tiara  Pontificis  Max- 
inti  (1728)  :—De  A ris  tt  .4  l/aribus  Veterum  (1732).  See 
Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlamls,  s.  v.;  Jo- 
cher, AUgemeines  GelehriettrLexilon, s. v.“ Mnjus.’'  (lb P.) 

Mayan  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Mayan 
is  the  vernacular  of  a tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  Yuca- 
tan, a peninsula  to  the  cast  of  Mexico,  projecting  north- 
ward between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
sea.  Iu  1864  only  a part  of  the  gospel  of  Luke  was 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Biblo  Society  in 
this  dialect.  In  1869  the  gospel  of  John  was  printed 
in  England,  the  translation  having  been  made  by  the 
Rev.  K.  Fletcher.  See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  468. 
(B.  P.) 

Mayer,  Gkoro  Karl  Wilhelm,  a Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1807  at  Asch- 
bach,  Franconia.  He  received  holy  orders  iu  1837,  was 
cathedral  chaplain  at  Bamberg  in  1838,  in  1842  waa 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  lyceum,  in  1862 
member  of  the  chapter,  and  diet!  July  22,  1868.  He 
wrote,  Geist  und  Nat  it  r im  specula  liven  Systems  Gunther's 
(Bamberg,  1842): — Der  Mensch  naeh  der  Glaubenslehre 
der  alien  Kirche  (1854,  5 vols.)  :—Commenlar  uber  die 
Briefe  des  Johannes  (Vienna,  1851):  — Aechtheit  des 
Evangeliums  ttach  Johannes  (ibid.  1854) : — Die  patri- 
archalischen  Verheissungen  und  die  messianischen  Psal- 
nun  (Nordlingen,  1859) : — Messianische  Prophezetungen 
(Vienna,  1863  66, 2 vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Mayerhoff,  Ernst  Theodor,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Neuruppin,  Dec.  5, 1806, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  December,  1837,  licentiate  anil 
private  lecturer  in  theology.  He  published.  Die  Petri- 
nisvhen  Schriften  (Hamburg,  1835) Johann  Reuchlin 
und  seine  Zeit  (Berlin,  1830) : — Die  Waldenscr  in  unsem 
Tttgen  (ibid.  1834) : — A nsgarius  oder  der  A nfangspunki 
des  Christcnthums  in  Schtceden  (ibid.  1837 ; transl.  from 
the  Swedish  of  II.  Reuterdahl): — Der  Brief  an  die  Co- 
losser  (published  after  the  author’s  death  by  I-  Mayer- 
hoff, ibid.  1838).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  91, 578, 833 ; Znchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  863.  (B.  P.) 

Mayitri,  a future  Buddha,  who  is  destined  to  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  five  thousand  years  from  the  death 
of  Gotama  Buddha,  and  will  continue  for  ages  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  human  race. 

MayroniuB,  Francois,  a Franciscan,  and  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  styled  doctor  illuminatus,  who  died  iu 
1325,  is  the  author  of,  Commentarii  in  Genesin:  — Dr 
Artieulis  Fidei; — Compendium  Librorum  S.  August  ini 
de  Civitate  Dei; — Comment,  in  Augustini  Libra m Con- 
fession urn  ; — Comment,  in  Dionysium  A reopagitam  de 
Mystica  Theologia: — 1500  Qmrstiones  de  Variis  Loci * 
Sacrtr  Scriptures  et  Dubiis  Theologicis: — Comment,  in 
Orationcm  Dominican,  etc.  Sec  G addins,  De  Scripto- 
ribus  Eedesiasticis  ; Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Lexi- 
ton,  a.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Me  All,  Robert  Stephens,  LL.D.,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Aug.  2, 
1792.  lie  was  educated  at  Iloxton  Academy  and  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  studying  medicine  chief- 
ly. At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  pastor  at 
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Macclesfield.  In  January.  1827,  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  the  Mosley  Street  Church,  Manchester,  where  he  died, 
July  27,  1838.  He  was  a preacher  of  rare  eloquence. 
See  (Load.)  Evany.  Magazine,  January,  1839,  p.  1. 

McAuley,  Catherine,  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  was  twra  at  Stormaustown  House,  County  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  Sept.  29, 1787.  When  of  age  she  formed  a 
regular  system  for  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing 
to  the  needy,  and  called  in  the  lame  and  blind  to  par- 
take of  her  bounty.  She  also  erected,  in  1824,  a large 
building  in  a fashionable  quarter  of  Dublin.  She  made 
a novitiate  in  the  Presentation  Convent  in  Dublin,  pro- 
fessed Dec.  12,  1831,  and  w as  appointed  by  the  arch- 
bishop superior  of  her  order,  the  objects  of  which 
were,  the  education  of  the  poor  and  the  protection  of 
good  women  in  distress.  When  the  cholera  visited 
Dublin,  in  1832,  she  and  her  sisters  nursed  the"  hospital 
patients  until  they  recovered.  The  women  admitted 
into  her  houses  of  refuge  were  taught  various  useful 
employments,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  provided  with 
good  situations.  Her  order  developed  rapidly.  Many 
ladies  of  distinction  joined  it.  Houses  were  established 
in  Ix>ndon.  Ten  houses  were  founded  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing her  lifetime,  and  two  in  England,  and  in  the  course 
of  forty  years  there  were  over  two  hundred  convents  of 
the  onler  in  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Newfound- 
land, South  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  with 
more  than  three  thousand  sisters.  She  diet!  in  Dublin, 
Nov.  11, 1841.  Her  life  has  been  written  by  Mother 
Austin  of  New  Orleans  (New  York,  1806).  St*  (N.  Y.) 
Cath.  A Imanac , 1882,  p.  73. 

McBride,  John,  a very  prominent  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  during  its  early  history, 
who  suffered  persecution  from  the  Established  Church 
because  he  boldly  advocated  the  rights  of  Independency, 
was  a native  of  Ireland,  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  enrolled  in  16(56.  About  1670 
he  was  ordnined  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tyrone  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Clowe,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  where  he  officiated  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  1694  he  succeeded  Ker.  Patrick  Adair  as 
minister  of  the  Belfast  congregation,  where  he  labored 
until  bis  death  in  1718.  He  was  a popular  preacher, 
and  an  able  and  expert  disputant.  See  Keid,  Hist.  of 
the  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland. 

McCabe,  Edward,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1816.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
parish  priest  of  St.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
populous  localities  in  Dublin.  Archbishop  Cullen  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  vicars-general  in  1863,  trans- 
ferring him  to  the  important  parish  of  Kingstown.  In 
1877  Dr.  McCabe,  as  bishop  of  Gadara  in  partibus,  was 
appointed  bisho[>-auxiliary.  He  was  confirmed  cardinal 
by  the  pope,  March  24, 1879,  and  died  Feb.  10, 1885. 

McCabe,  James  D.,  D.D..  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  of  a church  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  in 
1853 ; in  1857  he  was  serving  in  Baltimore,  being  rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephen’s;  in  1861  he  was  rector  of  St.  James's 
Parish,  Tracy's  Landing,  Md.,  where  he  remained  until 
1867,  when  he  was  chosen  rector  of  Zion  Church,  itrUr- 
bana:  to  this  charge  was  added  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Montgomery  County,  in  1871.  In  1873  he  offi- 
ciated in  Baltimore  without  regular  charge.  He  died 
Aug.  1,  1875,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  See  Prof.  Episc. 
Almanac,  1876,  p.  149. 

McCabe,  John  Collins,  D.D.,a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  ordained  deacon  in  1847,  was  rector 
for  many  years  in  Hampton,  Va.,  until  1855  or  1856; 
then  he  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  remaining  until  1860,  when  he  accepted 
the  rectorship  of  St.  James’s  Church,  West  River,  and 
remained  until  1863.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, and,  immediately  after  the  civil  war  in  the  South, 
became  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Bladensburg; 
in  1868  was  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Middletown,  Del.;  in 
1873  rector  of  Trinity,  Chambcrsburg,  Penn.  He  died 


Feb.  27,  1876,  aged  sixty-five  years.  See  Pro/.  Episc. 
Almanac,  1876,  p.  149. 

McCaffrey,  John,  D.D..  a Roman  Catholic  scholar 
and  divine,  was  bom  at  Emmittsburg,  Md..  Sept.  6, 1806. 
He  was  educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  that  place,  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1831,  priest  in  1838,  and  was  almost  immediately  made 
president  of  that  college,  a position  w hich  he  resigned 
in  1871.  He  was  twice  offered  the  mitre,  but  declined. 
He  died  at  the  college, SepL 25, 1881.  See  (N.  Y.) Calk . 
A nnual,  1883,  p.  64. 

McCarrell,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  Washington  Co.,  I’a., 
Sept.  22,  1817.  He  graduated  from  Washington  Col- 
lege in  1841,  after  which  he  entered  upon  a course  of 
theological  training.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Washington  in  1845,  and  ordained  an  evangelist : 
served  for  a time  the  churches  of  Wolf  Run  and  Unity 
as  a stated  supply,  and  afterwards  at  Claysville,  where 
he  was  installed,  Dec.  6, 1852.  He  died  there,  April  18, 

1881.  See  Nevin,  Presb.  Encydop.  s.  v.  (W.  P.  S.) 

McCJintock.  Jons  David,  D.l)„  a Presbyterian 

minister,  w as  bom  in  Nicholas  County',  Ky.,  Feb.  24, 
1836.  He  graduated  from  Hanover  College,  Ind„  in 
1858,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1862: 
was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Central  Presbytery  the 
same  year,  and  ordained  an  evangelist,  April  11, 1864,  by 
Ebenezer  Presbytery,  at  Augusta,  Ky.  He  first  sup- 
plied the  Church  of  Flemingsburg  in  1862:  in  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  went  to  Cabell  County,  Va.,  and  supplied  the 
Western  (now  Huntington)  Church,  doing  evangelistic 
work  until  April,  1865,  when  he  took  charge  as  stated 
supply  of  Catlettsburg  Church,  Ky„  iu  connection  w ith 
Huntingdon  Church;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  latter 
Church,  June  7,  1873,  by  Greenbrier  Presbytery,  and 
released  May'  15,  1876;  installed  pastor  of  Columbus 
Church,  Miss.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tombeckbee,  April 
29, 1877,  a relation  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Dec. 
12,  1881.  Sec  XecroL  Report  of  Piinceton  Theol.  Sem. 

1882,  p.  54. 

McCloskey,  John  (1),  D.D..  a Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  20. 1810. 
He  studied  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  and  Seminary, 
Emmittsburg,  Md. ; was  ordained  priest,  Jan.  9,  1834; 
studied  two  years  in  Rome,  and  one  in  France,  and  on 
his  return  became  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  New 
York.  In  1841  he  became  first  president  of  St.John's 
College.  Fordham ; in  1842  resumed  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Church;  in  1843  was  coadjutorofbishopHughcs; 
in  1847  first  bishop  of  Albany;  in  1864  archbishop  of 
New  York:  in  1875  cardinal-priest,  and  in  1878  cardi- 
nal He  died  Oct.  10, 1885.  Cardinal  McCloskey  w as 
a very  energetic  prelate,  establishing  religious  and 
charitable  houses  in  his  diocese,  and  actively  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  Church. 

McCloskey,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a Roman  Catholic 
divine,  was  bom  at  Carlow.  Ireland,  in  1817,  soon  after 
which  bis  parents  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1830 
he  entered  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmittsburg, 
MtU,  where  he  was  ordained.  Dec.  13,  1840,  and  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  college  authorities  was  allowed  to 
remain  as  professor.  He  was  made  vice-president  in 
1841,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  McCaffrey,  in  1871, 
was  chosen  president,  which  position  he  held  for  seven 
years.  On  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wattesson  to  the 
bishopric  of  Columbus,  in  1880,  he  once  more  resumed 
the  presidency.  He  was  connected  with  the  college 
for  thirty -five  years,  devoting  heart  and  soul  to  his 
work,  and  never  taking  a vacation.  Ho  was  kind  to 
all,  over- indulgent,  and  beloved  by  all  He  died  at 
Emmittsburg,  Dec.  24, 1880.  See  Catholic  A nnual.  1883. 

p.  61. 

McCluskey,  John,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  Valley,  Chester  Co.,  Pa^  June  17, 
1795.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  common 
schools  in  Washington  County,  and  graduated  from  Jef- 
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ferson  College  in  1822.  After  leaving  college  he  was 
a year  ami  a half  a teacher  in  the  academy  at  New- 
town, Ducks  Co.  He  next  taught  for  a vear  at  New 
Hope,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra 
Styles  Ely,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  spent  a year 
studying  theology  under  his  guidance.  In  November, 
1823,  he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  and  remained  a 
year,  when  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phil- 
adelphia. After  supplying  for  six  months  the  Church 
of  West  Alexander,  he  accepted  a call  to  become  its 
pastor,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  8, 1828.  In  1854  he  be- 
came an  agent  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ; in  1865  assistant  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Nesham- 
inv,  Ducks  Co.,  ami  in  1858  pastor  elect  of  the  Church 
at  Smyrna,  Del.  He  founded  there  a church  school, 
in  1864  a female  school  in  West  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1870  a school  in  Ilightstown,  with  the  special  view 
to  the  education  of  the  children  of  missionaries  free  of 
charge.  In  the  same  year  lie  returned  to  West  Phila- 
delphia, and  for  four  years  was  associate  principal  of  the 
Mantua  Academy.  He  spent  several  years  at  Wooster, 
O.,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died,  March  31, 1880.  See  Xecrol.  Report  of  Princeton 
Theol.  Sent.  1881,  p.  24.  (W.  P.  S.) 

McCown,  Burr  Harrison,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  at  Bards- 
town,  Kv.,  Oct.  29,  1806.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's College,  in  his  native  place,  was  converted,  and 
joined  the  Methodists  in  early  life.  Before  his  majority 
lie  entered  the  Kentucky  Conference,  and  in  1830-31  was 
stationed  at  Louisville.  In  183-1  he  was  professor  of  an- 
cient languages  in  Augusta  College,  and  in  1844  occupied 
a similar  position  in  Transylvania  University.  He  after- 
wards taught  at  Goshen  Academy,  Forest  Academy,  and 
Pine  Hill,  where  he  died,  Aug.  29,  1881.  Dr.  McCown 
was  an  interesting  preacher,  a diligent  student,  an  im- 
pressive instructor,  and  an  earnest  Christian.  See  Min- 
utes of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1881,  p.  285. 

McCron,  John,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  minister,  was 
bom  in  Manchester,  England,  Oct.  23, 1807.  In  1831 
lie  arrived  in  America.  For  some  time  he  and  his  wife 
were  engaged  as  teachers  in  Mechanicsbiirg,  Pa.  After 
a course  of  study  in  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Semi- 
nary, he  was  inducted,  in  1839,  into  the  Lutheran  min- 
istry. Having  been  sent,  the  same  year,  as  a missionary 
to  Pittsburgh,  he  organized  the  first  English  Lutheran 
Church  in  that  city.  From  that  time  he  continued  to 
serve  a number  of  congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Maryland,  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  service  having  been  given  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  spent  twenty  years.  Leaving  Baltimore,  he  became 
principal  of  the  female  seminary  at  Hagerstown,  where 
he  remained  two  or  three  years.  In  1846  he  was  a del- 
egate to  the  World’s  Evangelical  Alliance  in  London. 
While  residing  in  Baltimore  he  co-operated  with  Drs. 
Sciss  and  Passavaut  in  editing  the  Evangelical  Psalm- 
ist, a book  of  tunes  adapted  to  the  Lutheran  Hymn-book, 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1860.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, April  26,  1881.  See  Lutheran  Observer,  Mav 
6,  1881.  ‘ j 
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McCullough,  John  W.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  employed  as  a professor  in  Nash- 
ville, Tcun.,  in  1853  and  1854.  In  1858  he  was  teaching 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  following  year  was  rector  of 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  in  that  city,  a position  which  he  held 
until  1861.  While  in  Tennessee  he  was  a member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese ; was  a delegate, 
in  1855,  to  the  General  Convention;  served  on  the 
missionary  and  education  committees  of  his  own  dio- 
cese, and  held  various  other  important  |>ositions.  In 
1861  he  removed  to  Wa  verier,  N.  Y.  In  1864  he  was 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alton,  111,,  and  remained  in 
that  parish  until  his  death,  at  Waverley,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14. 
1867.  See  Prot.  Episc.  A hnanac,  1868.  p.  104. 

McDaniel,  James,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  near  Fayetteville,  N.  Cv  in  1803.  He  united  with  I 


the  Church  in  1827,  and  soon  after  begdn  to  preach. 
Chiefly  through  his  instrumentality  the  Church  in  Fay- 
etteville was  formed,  and  lie  was  called  to  be  its  pastor, 
in  which  relation  he  continued  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
then  was  pastor,  for  six  years,  of  the  First  Church  in 
Wilmington,  during  a part  of  the  time  acting  as  editor 
of  a religious  journal.  For  nineteen  years  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention, 
organized  in  1830.  He  died  in  1870.  “I)r.  McDaniel 

possessed  in  a rare  degree  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
orator,  and  many  are  the  traditions  of  the  pathos  and 
power  of  his  preaching  in  his  younger  days.”  See 
Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  s.  v.  (J.  C.  S.) 

McDonnell,  Richard,  D.D.,  LEI).,  an  Irish  cler- 
gyman and  collegian,  was  born  at  Douglas,  County 
Cork,  Ireland,  in  1787.  He  graduated  from  Trinity 
College  in  1805,  and  became  a fellow  in  1808.  He  stud- 
ied law  at  first,  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  then  took 
holy  orders;  in  1816  was  elected  professor  of  oratory  by 
competitive  examination ; became  senior  fellow  in  1836 ; 
bursar  for  many  years,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  pro- 
vost, which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  Jan.  24,  1867. 
Dr.  McDonnell’s  administration  of  fifteen  years  was 
marked  by  improvements  in  the  undergraduate  course, 
and  by  a great  advance  in  the  status  of  the  college. 
Sec  A ppleton's  A tuiual  Cyclop.  1867,  p.  589. 

McElhenny,  John,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Iancaster  District,  N.  C.,  in  March,  1781. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  College,  Va. ; studied 
theology  there  under  Dr.  Baxter.;  was  licensed  in  1808 
as  an  evangelist;  became  pastor  at  Lexington  the  same 
year,  and  died  in  that  relation,  Jan.  2, 1871.  Sec  Ncvin, 
Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

McElhiney,  Grouch.  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in 
1799.  He  studied  first  in  London,  next  at  Paris,  and 
then  under  Rev.  E.  D.  Barry,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ; when 
nineteen  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  theology 
under  Rev.  Dr.  Wyatt,  of  the  same  city.  In  1820  he 
was  ordained,  and  began  his  labors  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  Baltimore  County.  In  1826  he  removed  to  a 
parish  in  Charles  County,  and  shortly  after  visited  Eu- 
rope. On  his  return  home  he  resumed  charge  of  his 
first  parish,  and  in  September,  1829,  went  to  Princess 
Anne  parish,  Somerset  County.  In  October,  1834,  he 
became  rector  of  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Annapolis,  and  so 
continued  until  his  death,  May  2,  1841.  As  an  agent 
in  behalf  of  the  convention  to  obtain  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  episcopate,  he  secured  more  than  $50,000. 
See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  646. 

McElroy,  James,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  ordained  by  bishop 
Chase  in  1829,  and  officiated  successively  in  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, and  California.  During  the  five  years  preceding 
his  death  he  occupied  the  St.  Paul's  Mission  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  died  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  June  21,  1880.  Sec 
Whittaker,  Almanac  and  Directory,  1881. 

McElroy,  Joseph,  D.I).,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was.bom  near  Newville,  in  the  Cumberland  valley,  Dec. 
29. 1792.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1812, 
and  studied  theology  in  New  York  under  I)r.  John  M. 
Mason.  He  was  licensed  in  1815  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Monongahela ; began  preaching  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
established  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  there.  After  laboring  successfully  for  seven 
years,  he  was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  Mason  in  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  He  was  among  the 
most  eloquent  preachers  in  that  city.  For  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  he  was  emeritus  pastor  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  He  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  16,  1876.  See 
Presbyterian,  Sept.  30,  1876.  (W.  P.  S.) 

McEwen,  Abel,  D.I).,  a distinguished  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Conn.,  Feb.  13, 
1780.  He  graduated  at  Yale.  College  with  honors  in 
1804,  and  was  settled  pastor  in  New  London  in  1806, 
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which  was  his  only  pastorate,  as  he  retired  from  the  ac- 
tive duties  in  185-1,  but  preached  occasionally  afterwards, 
and  died  Sept.  7,  I860.  Dr.  McEwen  originated  the 
New  London  County  Home  Missionary  Society,  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  tcmj>orancc,  Sunday-schools,  and 
education.  Over  four  hundred  solid  and  exhaustive 
essays  delivered  by  him  in  the  New  London  County 
Treacher’s  Meeting  are  preserved.  He  published,  llalf- 
century  Sermon: — Biographical  Sketches  of  Litchfield 
County  Ministers: — Congregationalism  in  their  Relation 
to  Other  Religious  Strts.  Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1803,  p. 
2G3. 

McFarland,  Francis,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  .Ian.  8, 1788. 
His  parents  came  to  America  in  1793.  He  graduated 
at  Washington  College,  To*,  in  1818,  and  spent  over 
one  year  thereafter  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
ne  was  ordained  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Aug.  1, 1822;  became  pastor  at  Bethel, 
Va^  and  died  at  Staunton,  Oct.  10,  1871.  He  was  for 
six  years  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Old-school  Presbyterian  Church.  See  Presbyterian, 
Oct.  28,  1871 ; Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881, 
p.  24. 

McFarland,  Francis  Patrick,  I>.D.f  a Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Franklip,  Pa.,  April  G,  1810. 
He  studied  at  a private  academy  in  his  native  town, 
and  then  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Emmittsburg, 
Md.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  Su  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, New  York,  hy  archbishop  Hughes,  May  18, 1845, 
and  was  for  one  year  thereafter  professor  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham.  Thence  lie  went  to  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  New  York  city,  where  he  remained  three  months, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  pastor 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  Utica,  and  remained  there  until 
his  election  to  the  episcopacy  of  Hanford,  March  14, 
1858.  This  diocese  then  included  Connecticut  and  [ 
Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  was  the  seat;  but  in 
1872  Ilendricken  was  ap|>ointed  to  the  see  of  Providence, 
and  McFarland  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  12, 1874.  Bishop  McFarland  was  modest,  dignified 
in  office,  zealous,  and  studious.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath.  Al- 
manac, 1875,  p.  105. 

McGill,  John,  D.D.,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.4, 1809.  During  his  child- 
hood his  parents  moved  to  Bardstown,  Ky.,  where,  at  the 
College  of  St.  Joseph,  John  was  educated.  He  studied 
low,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion there  and  at  New  Orleans.  He  then  embraced  the 
sacred  calling,  studied  two  years  at  St.  Mary’s  College.  \ 
Baltimore,  and  on  his  return  to  Bardstown  was  ordained 
priest,  June  13, 1830.  He  subsequently  studied  at  Rome, 
became  missionary  in  Kentucky,  ami  was  the  zealous 
colleague  of  Dr.  Spalding.  His  Conferences  on  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  at  Bardstown,  made  him  distin- 
guished ns  a controversialist.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Advocate,  pastor  at  Ixxington,  Ky.,and  on  the 
division  of  Virginia  into  two  dioceses,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  bishop  Whelan  to  Wheeling,  Dr.  McGill  was 
ap|>ointed  bishop  of  Richmond,  and  consecrated,  Nov.  10, 
1850.  His  labors  were  great.  As  a learned  and  con- 
vincing preacher  he  was  pre-eminent.  His  controversial 
sermons  were,  it  is  said,  unsurpassed.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  councils  of  Baltimore  for  twenty  years,  and 
was  an  earnest  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 
While  attending  its  sessions  his  health  failed  him,  he 
returned  home,  and  died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  14, 1872. 
See  (N.  Y.)  Cath.  Almanac,  1873,  p.  42. 

McGuire,  Edward  C.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  in  the  borough  of  Winchester, 
Va.,  in  1793.  In  1813  lie  officiated  for  one  year  as  lav- 
reader  in  the  Church  at  Fredericksburg,  when  lie  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  after  a rectoratc  of  forty-five  years 
at  St.  George’s  Church  in  that  city  lie  died  there,  Oct. 
8,  1858.  Dr.  McGuire  was  a very  successful  minis- 


ter of  the  gospel.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1859, 

p.  680. 

McHale,  Joint,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  bora 
in  1791  at  Tnbber-navine,  County  Mayo,  Ireland.  After 
completing  his  education,  he  became  lecturer  and  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatic  theology  at  Maynooth,  holding  the 
position  about  eleven  years.  He  was  then  named  co- 
adjutor-bishop of  Killala,  “ cum  jure  auccessioni*,’’  ami 
consecrated  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Maroma  “in 
partibus  infidclium.”  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Kelly  lie 
was  promoted  to  the  archiepiseopal  see  of  Tuam,  which 
he  held  until  his  death,  Nor.  7,  1881.  He  published 
Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  1827, 
which  was  translated  into  French  ami  German.  He 
translated  sixty  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  into  the 
Irish  language,  retaining  the  same  metre  as  the  origi- 
nals. In  18G1  he  produced  a large  octavo  volume, 
comprising  six  books  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  with  an  Irish 
translation  in  heroic  metre.  (B.  P.) 

McJilton,  John  N.t  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1805.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1841 ; was  for  a long  time  chap- 
lain of  the  Maryland  Hospital,  in  that  city,  and  subse- 
quently had  the  rectorship  of  Mount  Zion  Church  added 
to  his  labors;  in  J8G7  he  was  rector  of  that  Church  and 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah;  in  the  following  year 
he  went  to  New  York  city,  officiating  there  until  1874, 
after  which  lie  resided,  without  special  work,  in  that 
city  until  his  death,  April  13,  1875.  Sec  Prof.  Episc. 
Almanac,  187G,  p.  149. 

McKeen,  Silas,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Corinth,  Vt.,  March  10, 1791.  He  received 
his  preparatory  studies  at  Haverhill  Academy,  and  his 
theological  studies  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Stephen 
Fuller  at  Berkshire.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Bradford  in  1815,  where  he  continued  twelve 
years;  the  following  year  he  was  reinstalled,  remaining 
there  twenty-four  years.  Subsequently  lie  became  act- 
ing pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fairlee,  and  four  years 
thereafter  returned  to  Bradford,  where  he  died,  Dec.  10, 
1877.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Convention  of 
Vermont  in  1846.  Dr.  McKeen  published  several  ser- 
mons and  addresses.  (W.  P.  S.) 

McKinley,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Carlisle,  l’a.,  Dec.  7, 1800.  He  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1824;  s|>ent  more  than  a year 
thereafter  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ; was  or- 
dained by  the  presbytery  of  Carlisle,  Oct.  30, 1827 ; was 
pastoral  Bedford,  1827-31 ; Carlisle,  1833-38;  agent  for 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  1838-41 ; pastor  at  Cliatn- 
bersburg,  1841-47 ; pastor  of  Sixth  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
1850-52;  agent  for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 
1852-55;  and  died  at  Chambcrsburg,  Dec.  7 of  the  latter 
year.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  50. 

McKinney,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  1805.  Many  years  before  removing  to 
Texas  lie  resided  in  Tennessee,  where  the  early  part  of 
his  ministerial  life  was  sjient.  lie  became  a member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Brazos,  and  a leading  minister  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  indefatigable  in  ad- 
vancing all  its  interests.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
Austin  College,  Texas.  He  died  at  Huntsville,  Nov.  27, 
1879.  (W.P.S.) 

M'Kown,  J.  I.e  Grange,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  Imm  at  Guilderland,  N.  Yn  Aug.  18, 
1824.  He  was  of  Scotch-Iruh  descent,  and  reared  in 
the  Reformed  Church,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen  united 
with  the  Methodists.  At  seventeen  he  entered  Troy 
Conference  Academy,  and  later  graduated  from  Wes- 
leyan University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1849.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Oneida  Conference  the  same  year,  but 
ill-health  soon  obliged  him  to  retire  from  regular  pastoral 
work,  though  not  from  active  duty.  For  eight  years 
he  gave  his  energies  to  the  education  of  youth,  during 
which  time  he  was  professor  of  Newark  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary, president  of  Richmond villc  Union  Seminary,  of 
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Cooperstown  Seminary,  and  of  Pittsburgh  High  School. 
His  health  improving,  in  1858  he  was  stationed  at 
Union  Chapel,  Cincinnati.  Thence  he  was  transferred 
to  the  New  York  Conference  in  1859,  and  appointed  in 
turn  to  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city;  Washington 
Street,  Poughkeepsie;  St.  James’s  Church,  Kingston; 
and  St.  James's  Church,  New  York  city.  In  1867  he 
was  stationed  in  the  city  of  Dubuque,  and  in  1868  at 
Union  Chapel,  Cincinnati,  O.  His  subsequent  fields  of 
labor  were:  president  of  Albion  College,  Mich.,  1871; 
pastor  of  Third  Street  Church,  Rockford,  111.;  Wabash 
Avenue  and  Ada  Street  churches,  Chicago;  Iledding 
Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Roseville;  and  in  1878  he 
was  appointed  to  Milton- on  - the- Hudson,  New  York 
Conference,  but  died  before  entering  upon  his  work,  in 
Roseville,  May  2, 1879.  He  was  refined,  amiable,  stu- 
dious, and  thorough.  He  excelled  as  a pastor.  See 
Minute s of  Annual  Conferences , 1880,  p.  45. 

McLain,  William,  I).D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ohio,  and  served  several  churches  as  pas- 
tor. His  last  charge  was  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Washington  city,  D.  C.,  which  position  he  resigned 
to  become  financial  secretary  of  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety, with  which  he  was  identified  for  many  years.  He 
died  at  Washington,  Feb.  15, 1873,  aged  sixty-six  years. 
See  (N.  Y.)  Presbyterian , March  1, 1873.  (W.  P.  S.) 

McLean,  Daniel  Vkacii,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  and  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth, 
N.  J.,  who  died  at  Red  Hank,  Nov.  28, 1869,  was  an  able 
preacher,  a good  scholar,  ami  a friend  of  temperance, 
education,  the  Riblc  cause,  and  every  Christian  and  be- 
nevolent movement.  (W.  I*.  S.) 

McLeod,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  rector  for  a number  of  years  at 
Huntington,  Pa. ; in  1857  at  Clearfield,  having  charge 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  and  subsequently  serving,  in 
addition,  as  missionary  at  Phillipsburg.  In  1864  he 
was  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Hospital.  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  whence  he  was  sent,  in  1866,  to  Fort  Dela-  . 
ware,  as  army  chaplain.  In  1871  he  was  removed  to  j 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  serving  in  the  same  position,  j 
He  died  at  Meadcvilie,  Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1877,  in  his  sev- 
enty-seventh  vear.  See  I' rot.  Episc.  A lmanac,  1878, 
p.  169. 

McLeod,  John  Niel,  D.D.,  a Reformed  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  city, Oct.  11, 1806. 
lie  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1826;  studied 
theology  under  his  father,  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated ns  pastor  in  1828,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in  1833. 
He  died  in  New  York,  April  27,  1874.  Ho  had  been 
for  many  years  stated  clerk  of  the  synod  of  his  denom-  , 
ination,  and  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  then  i 
at  Philadelphia. 

McMaster,  Algernon  S..  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  Nov.  17, 1807.  He  grad- 
uated at  Union  College,  and,  after  completing  his  theo- 
logical studies,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Galway  in  1833,  whence  he  went  in  1838  to  j 
Pittsburgh,  subsequently  to  Westfield,  and  finally  to 
Poland,  ().,  where  he  labored  with  zeal  and  success  for 
twenty-four  years,  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to 
resign.  He  died  at  Lcctonia,  Oct.  2, 1882.  See  (N.  Y.)  i 
Observer,  Oct,  12, 1882.  (W.  P.  S.) 

McMasters,  Sterling  Y.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Prot- 
estant Fipiscopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  Guilford  Court- 
House,  N.  C.,  Dec.  13, 1813.  He  graduated  at  the  State 
University,  was  ordained  in  1846,  and  officiated  in  1853 
ns  rector  of  a church  in  Alton,  111.  In  1858  he  removed 
to  Palmyra,  Mo.,  as  president  of  St.  Paul's  College  in 
that  place,  and  remained  in  this  position  until  1861, 
when  he  became  chaplain  of  the  27th  regiment  of  Il- 
linois Volunteers,  United  States  army;  in  the  following 
year  he  officiated  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  soon  after  be- 
came rector  of  Christ  Church,  in  that  place,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  He  died  Nov.  5,  1875.  See 
Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1876,  p.  150. 


McMillan,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Fagg’s  Manor,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov. 
11,  1752.  lie  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in 
1770,  was  licensed  by  the  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  1774, 
and  spent  the  two  following  years  preaching  in  various 
parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  1776  he 
joined  the  Donegal  Presbytery,  and  was  stationed  at 
Chambcrsburg,  where  he  labored  earnestly  for  several 
years.  He  died  Nov.  16, 1833.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  350. 

McMillan,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  South  Carolina,  but  in  early  life  re- 
moved to  Xenia,  O.,  and  afterwards  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  received  his  education.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.,  which  position  he  held  for  fifteen  years  with 
great  usefulness  and  success.  He  served  during  the  war 
as  chaplain  of  a Pittsburgh  regiment,  and  afterwards  had 
charge  of  a church  at  Mount  Pleasant  for  ten  years. 
He  next  liecamc  pastor  of  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  at 
Nantucket,  S>ept.  1, 1882.  See  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  Sept.  7, 
1882.  (W.  P.  S.) 

McMullen,  Roukkt  Burns,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.,  Feb.  9, 
1807.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  1833;  spent  two  years  in  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary ; was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tusca- 
loosa, April  8, 1837 ; became  pastor  at  Clinton,  Ala.,  the 
same  year;  professor  of  chemistry'  in  East  Tennessee 
University  in  1841;  pastor  of  First  Church  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  the  same  year;  president  of  Stewart  College  in 
1858,  and  died  at  Clarkcsville,  Jan.  14,  1865.  See  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  100. 

McMurdie,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  born  in  London,  May  21,1822,  and  was  brought 
up  a member  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  entered 
a commercial  house  in  Liverpool,  and  during  the  Trac- 
tariau  movement  joined  the  Catholic  Church.  He  ac- 
companied bishop  O’Connor  of  Pittsburgh  to  America, 
and  entered  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  w here  he  grad- 
uated. He  was  ordained  priest  at  Loretto,  Pa.,  by  bish- 
op O’Connor,  Aug.  15, 1854.  He  returned  to  Mount  St. 
Mary’s,  became  professor  of  theology  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, afterwards  director  of  the  seminary,  was  vice-presi- 
dent from  1873  to  1875,  and  was  a hard  worker  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  seminary, 
Eramittsburg,  Md.,  Jan.  20, 1880.  Dr.  McMurdie  had  a 
mind  which  saw  through  the  most  abstract  questions. 
He  had  a marvellous  command  of  English,  and  was  a 
fine  preacher.  See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  Annual,  1883,  p.63. 

McPheeters,  Samuel  Brown,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Sept.  18, 
1819.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1811;  studied  law;  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1843;  was  ordained  evan- 
gelist in  1848 ; became  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1851,  and  in  1861  of  Mulberry  Presby- 
terian Church,  Shelby  County,  Ky.,  where  he  died, 
March  9,  1870.  Sec  Gen.  Cut.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 
1881,  p.  141. 

McQueen,  Donald,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Chesterfield  District,  S.  C.,  June  21,  1810, 
of  a Scotch-Irish  family.  lie  graduated  from  South 
Carolina  College  in  1832,  and  from  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Columbia  in  1836.  His  sole  pastorate  was  at 
Sumter,  to  which  was  for  a time  added  that  of  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Concord ; he  died  at  the  former  place, 
Jan.  22, 1880.  See  Ncvin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

McRee,  James,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Iredell  County,  N.  C.,  May  10. 1752,  of  parents 
who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1730.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  New  Jersey  College,  studied  theology  pri- 
vately, was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Orange  in  April,  1778,  and  became  pastor  in  Mecklen- 
burg County,  N.  C.,  where  he  remained  twenty  years. 
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He  died  March  28, 1840.  See  Sprague,  A totals  of  the 
.4  mer.  Pulpit , iii,  322. 

McSparran,  James,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
graduated  M.A.  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
in  1709,  and  was  selected  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  as  a missionary 
over  the  Xarragansett  Parish,  R.  I.  He  was  ordained 
Aug.  21, 1720,  as  deacon,  by  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
Sept.  25  following,  as  presbyter,  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Besides  officiating  in  Xarragansett,  he 
was  required  to  preach  at  Bristol,  Freetown,  Swanscv, 
and  at  Little  Compton.  In  1725  he  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing a Church  in  Xew  London,  Conn.  In  1736  he 
visited  England,  and  again  in  1754.  He  died  at  South 
Kingstown,  R.  I.,  Dec.  1,  1757.  He  published  a work 
entitled  A merica  Dissected,  etc.  (Dublin,  1753).  Sec 
Sprague,  .4  mulls  of  the  .4  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  44. 

McVickar,  William  Auousrrs,  D.D.,  a Protest- 
ant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  April  24,  1827.  He  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  in  1846,  and  from  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1849;  became  successively  rector  at  Morris- 
town, X.  J.,  and  at  Dobbs  Ferry-  and  Irvington.  X.  Y.; 
then  of  the  American  Chapel  at  Xice.  France,  ami  for 
nine  years  previous  to  his  death  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Xew  York  city.  He  died  Sept.  24, 1877.  Sec 
Prot.  Kpisc.  A Imanac,  1878,  p.  169. 

Me  Whir,  William,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  Sept,  9,  1759.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  at  Belfast,  and  at  nineteen  years  of  age  en- 
tered the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Killvleagh  in  1782.  In  1783  he  sailed 
for  America,  and  in  1792  settled  near  Savannah,  and 
took  charge  of  an  academy,  in  connection  with  his  pas- 
toral duties.  He  died  Jan.  31,  1851.  Sec  Sprague, 
A minis  of  the  .4  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  439. 

McWhorter,  Alexander.  Sec  Macwiiorter. 

Mead,  Edward  N.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  graduated  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  and  resided  for  some  time,  without  regular 
charge,  first  in  Xew  York  city,  and  then  in  Tariytown, 
being  secretary,  in  1859,  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  eighteen  years.  In  1HG4  he  ministered  at  St.  Man  ’s 
Church,  Beechwood,  X.  Y.  He  died  at  Sing  Sing,  Oct. 
19. 1877.  See  Prot.  Kpisc.  Almanac,  1878,  p.  169. 

Mead,  Hiram,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  May  10,  1827.  He  studied 
at  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  and  grad- 
uated from  Middlebury  College  in  1850. 

The  next  two  years  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  at  Flushing,  X.  Y.  From  1852 
to  1854  he  was  n tutor  in  Middlebury 
College.  In  1857  he  graduate*!  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1858, 
from  which  he  was  dismissed,  Xov.  19, 

1867.  From  Dec.  17,  following,  to  Sept. 

22,  1869,  he  was  pastor  at  Xashua,  X.  H. 

From  1870  until  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  rhetoric  and  juistonil 
theology  in  Oberlin  College.  He  died 
in  Oberlin,  ()..  May  18,  1881.  Among 
his  publications  is  the  Manual  of  Praise , 
for  Sunday  and  Social  Worship  (1880). 

See  Cong.  Year-book , 1882,  p.  34. 

Mead,  William  Cooper,  D.D., 

LL.I).,  a Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  b*>rn  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
and  ordained  deacon  in  1824  by  bishop 
Croes.  Previous  to  1836  he  was  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  of 
Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  from 
that  date  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk, 

Conn.,  until  his  death,  July  17,  1879,  at 


the  age  of  eighty  years.  For  more  than  forty  years 
be  served  on  the  standing  committee,  and  in  the  general 
convention.  See  Prot.  Kpisc.  Almanac,  p.  171. 

Means,  John  Oliver,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Aug.  1, 1822.  He  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  College  in  1843,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1849,  having  meanwhile  served 
four  years  as  purser  in  the  navy.  He  was  onlained  Dec. 
8, 1851,  pastor  at  East  Medway,  Masa^  a position  which 
he  held  for  four  years,  and  in  1857  became  pastor  of  the 
Vine  Street  Congregational  Church,  at  Roxbury,  where 
he  remained  for  eighteen  years.  In  1875  he  resigned 
his  position  to  become  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Sunday-school  Publication  Society,  but  was  soon  called 
into  a wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  the  secretaryship  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Dec. 
8,  1883.  Dr.  Means  also  served  on  the  Boston  School 
Board.  He  was  president  of  the  Roxbury  Athenamm, 
and  held  other  trusts.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England.  He  visited 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  missionary-  society,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  denominations. 

Mears,  John  William,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  educator,  was  bom  at  Reading,  l’a.,  Aug.  10, 
1825.  He  graduated  from  Delaware  College  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  1844,  and  from  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  1851.  He  was  ordained,  in  1852,  pastor  at  Camden, 
X.  J.:  in  1854  became  pastor  at  Elkton,  Md.;  in  1857 
at  Milford,  Del.;  in  I860  became  joint  editor  of  the 
American  Presbyterian,  at  Philadelphia,  ami  later  sole 
editor  and  proprietor  until  1870,  when  that  paper  was 
merged  in  the  Kcungelist.  In  1871  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  metaphysics  in  Hamilton  College,  a position 
which  he  retained  until  his  death,  Xov.  10, 1881.  Dr. 
Mears  took  great  interest  in  the  questions  of  the  day, 
and  in  1878  he  organized  the  movement  against  the 
Oneida  community  which  gained  such  force  that  they 
were  compelled  to  abolish  the  objectionable  system  of 
complex  marriage.  He  was  prominent  as  a prohibi- 
tionist, and  was  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  governor 
in  one  campaign,  lie  was  the  author  of  several  well- 
known  religious  works,  among  them  The  Bible  in  the 
Workshop , and  The  Martyrs  of  France. 

Medeba.  The  ruins  of  this  site  arc  extensively 
described  by  Tristram  {Kami  of  Moab,  p.  321  sq.)  and 
Merrill  ( East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  252).  They  consist  es- 
pecially of  two  columns,  still  standing,  with  their  archi- 
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trave,  the  remains  of  a temple,  and  a stone  reservoir, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  square,  still  perfect,  with 
the  usual  signs  of  an  ancient  town. 

Medico,  StXTO,  a Venetian  Dominican,  was  bom  j 
about  1501.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Venice, 
in  1545  professor  of  theology  at  l’atlua,  and  died  Nov. 
29, 1501.  lie  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  De  Fanere 
Judaorum  (Venice,  1551).  See  Fllrst,  JiibL  Jud.  ii,  J 
338 ; J ocher,  .1  llgemeines  G elek rl fit- 1. exikon,  s.  v.  ( B.  1*.) 

Medina,  Samuel  me,  a Jewish  writer  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Medina  del  Caropo.  He  was  a 
philosopher,  jurist,  ami  teacher  of  repute,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  college  at  .Salomon.  In  1596  he  pub- 
lished his  C*pCB,  a collection  of  answers  to  legal  de- 
cisions, and  left  a volume  of  homilies,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  bjO  *(2.  by  his  grandson, 
at  Mantua,  in  16'22.  Sec  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico 
(Germ,  trnusl.),  p.  215;  Undo,  History  of  the  Jeics  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  359 ; Kayserling,  Gesch.  d.  Judea 
in  Portugal,  p.  89 ; Fllrst,  Bibl.  jud.  ii,  339.  (B.  P.) 

Meelflihrer,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Culmbach,  in  Franconia,  Dec.  25, 
1670.  lie  studied  nt  Wittenberg,  was  preacher  anil 
teacher  at  different  places,  and  died  Dec.  3,  1640,  at 
Ansbach.  He  is  the  author  of,  Manuals  I Arid  Htbra - 
id  (Leipsic,  1617) : — Claris  Lingua  Hebraa , etc.  (Nu- 
remberg, 1598,  1628) : — Compendiosa  Institutio  Gram - 
matica  Hebr.  (Ansbach,  1607;  Jena,  1623): — Synopsis 
Inst  it  ut.  Iltbr.  (Leyden,  1642): — Vindicia  Evangeline : 
— Vindicia  .1  postolica,  etc.  See  Fllrst,  Iiibl.  Jud.  ii, 
840;  J ocher,  .1  llgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  I\) 

Meelflihrer,  Rudolph  Martin,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ansbach.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  and  was  made  a li- 
centiate of  theology.  In  1712  he  joined  the  Romish 
Church,  but  returned  to  the  Lutheran  Church  again  in 
1725.  He  then  went  to  Gotha  and  Holland,  and  while 
on  bis  way  home  was  imprisoned  by  the  imperial 
government,  and  retained  at  Eger.  When  MeelAlhrcr 
died  is  not  known.  He  wrote,  Consensus  Vetcrum  He- 
braorum  cum  Ecclesia  Christiana  (Frankfort,  1701) : — 
Causa  Synagoga  Errantis  (Altdorf,  1702):  — Jesus  in 
Talmude  (ibid.  1699): — De  Versionibus  Talmudis : — De 
Mentis  I/ebraorum  in  rem  Literariam: — De  Impedi- 
ment is  Conversions  Judaorum.  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  563 ; Fllrst,  Bill.  Jud.  ii,  340  sq. ; Jbcher, 
A llgemeines  Gelehrtcn-Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (U.  P.) 

Megan,  Joseph  ms.  See  Mioas. 

Megiddo.  Lieut.  Cornier  (Tent  Work,  l,  128  sq. ; 
anil  still  more  extensively  in  the  Memoirs  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  ii,  90  sq.)  impugns  the  grounds  of  iden- 
tity between  this  place  and  Legio  (now  Lejjiin),  and 
prefers  Khnrbrt  el-Mujedda,  a ruin  three  miles  south- 
west of  Ileisan ; but  this  is  too  far  from  the  Lisbon. 

Meharry,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  in  Adams  County,  O.,  Oct.  17, 
1831.  He  was  carefully  and  religiously  trained;  was 
converted  in  his  thirteenth  year;  in  1833  entered  into 
mercantile  business;  received  license  to  preach  in  1841, 
and  in  the  same  year  joined  the  Ohio  Conference. 
His  fields  of  labor  were  Illendon,  Bambridgc  Circuit, 
Jacksonville,  Deer  Creek,  Frankfort,  and  Augusta  Cir- 
cuit, Ky.  In  1848  and  1849  he  served  New  Street  and 
East  Cincinnati  missions.  He  then  acted  as  agent  for 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  for  six  years,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  time  as  agent  for  the  Springfield  High- 
achool.  His  next  appointments  were  Franklin,  Middle- 
town,  Finley  Chapel,  Cincinnati,  and  Wilmington.  In 
1866  and  1867  he  was  agent  for  the  Cincinnati  Wesley- 
an College;  from  1868  to  1870  was  pastor  at  Eaton; 
in  1871  served  as  presiding  elder  of  Ripley  District;  in 
1872  and  1873  of  Springfield  District  ; from  1874  to 
1877  hold  a superannuated  relation;  and  in  1878  was 
ap;>ointod  financial  agent  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. He  died  in  Germantown,  Nov.  18  of  that 


year.  Dr.  Meharry  was  a plain,  practical,  bold,  and 
uncompromising  preacher;  a man  of  great  energy,  an 
indefatigable  worker.  Sec  Minutes  of  A unual  Confer- 
ences, 1879,  p.  16. 

Mehdlvis,  a Mohammedan  sect  in  India,  who  take 
their  name  from  believing  their  Wall  or  saint  to  hare 
been  the  promised  Mehdi  or  Mahadi.  A pretender 
arose,  who  claimed  to  be  the  twelfth  Imam.  He  was 
bom  at  Benares,  in  the  year  A.D.  1443,  and  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Mahadi,  at  the  black  stone  at  Mecca, 
about  A.D.  1495.  He  died  at  Khorassan,  in  the  year 
A.D.  1505,  after  which  his  followers  dispersed,  without, 
however,  giving  up  their  belief  in  the  reappearance  of 
their  leader  as  the  long-oxpccted  Mahadi.  They  were 
subjected  to  a severe  persecution  by  Aurungzcbe,  but  are 
still  found  in  small  communities  in  various  jiarts  of  India. 

Mehring,  Heinrich  Johann  Fkikdkicii,  a Prot- 
estant theologian,  who  died  nt  the  age  of  eightv-ono 
years,  May  3, 1879,  at  Papcndorf,  near  Pasewalk,  where 
he  occupied  one  and  the  same  pastorate  over  fifty-six 
years,  is  tlye  author  of,  Das  SBndenregisler  im  Romer- 
b)-ief  oder  neue  Erkldrung  der  Strlle,  Pom.  i,  8-32 
(Wriczen-on-the-Oder,  1854) : — Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die 
Romer  (Stettin,  1858, 1 part).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL 
ii,  864.  (B.P.) 

Meier,  Christoph  Paulus  (originally  Solomon 
ben-Meir),n  rabbi  nt  Frankfort,  who  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  was  baptized  Aug.  6,  1673,  at  Nordhausen, 
is  the  author  of,  Judischer  Narrenspiegel  (Wittenberg, 
1685): — Jewish  Ceremonies  (ibid.  1678;  Dantzic,  1682): 
Tractatus  de  Bred  el  Ridicula  Judaorum  Expositions 
Cantid  (Dantzic,  1678),  etc.  See  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  i, 
1010,  iii,  982;  iv,  967  ; Jbcher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Ixxikon,  s.  v.;  Scliudt,  Jud.  Denkwurdigkeiten,  ii,  124; 
Diefenbach,  Judaus  Concersus , p.  169  sq. ; Fllrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  ii,  841.  (B.  P.) 

Meier,  Friedrich  Christ,  (originally  Israel 
Meier),  a Jew  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  bap- 
I tized  with  his  daughter,  at  Altona,  near  Hamburg,  Sept. 
21,  1701,  wrote,  I.icht  zu  erleuchlen  die  Juden  (Leipsic, 
1711;  Halle,  1713):  — Der  guldens  Leuchter  im  A.  T. 
(Hamburg,  1718) : — Balsam  des  Lebens,  on  Jewish  cere- 
monies (Brunswick,  1719): — Der  91  Psalm  gedeu  tel  (Rm- 
tock,  1704): — Moses  mil  Christas  rerglichen  (Hamburg, 
1715):  — Glaubensbekentniss,  etc.,  or  P3TOK  ‘V'5'2  O 
"'23']  (Altona,  1701).  Sec  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  i,  990;  iii, 
947;  iv,  959;  Jdcher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lexikon, 
a.  v.;  Fllrst,  Bibl  Jud.  ii,  341.  (B.  P.) 

Meier,  Oebhard  Theodor,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  May  16,  1633. 
! lie  studied  at  Hclmstiidt,  was  in  1660  professor  of  the- 
ology, and  died  Dec.  22,  1693.  He  wrote,  Introductio 
in  L'nirersum  Theologies  M oralis  Studium  (1671): — 
Politia  Ecclesia  Primitives  ad  Politium  Civilem  Forma- 
ta: — llisloria  Peligionum  Christiana,  Judaica,  Gcntilis 
et  Muhammedutur,  etc.  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  810,  624,  636,  66-1,  904;  Jbcher,  A llgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon,  s.x.  (B.  P.) 

Meiner,  Johann  Werner,  a Lutheran  theologian, 
bom  at  Komershofen,  Franconia,  March  5,  1723,  was 
rector  nt  Langensalza,  and  died  March  23,  1789.  He 
wrote.  Die  wahren  Eigensch often  der  hebriiischen  Sprache 
(Leipsic,  1748): — Analysis  ct  Versio  iii  Ecclesiasta 
(ibid.  1751 ) : — A ujidsung  der  vornehmsten  Schiderigkeiten 
der  hebr.  Sprache  (Langensalza,  1757):  — Progr.  II  de 
Hebraorum  Censibus  (1764-66): — Beitrag  zur  Vrrbes- 
terungder  Bibeliibei'selzung  (Katisbon,  1781 ).  See  Fllrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  341  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
i,  115.  (B.  P.) 

Meinertzhagen,  Gustav,  a Protestant  theologian, 
who  died  nt  Bremen  in  1856,  is  the  author  of,  Predigten 
(Bremen,  1834) : — Die  Hojfuuug  der  Glaubigen  (ibid. 
1842): — Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Christologie  des  Alien  Te- 
staments (ibid.  1848) : — Die  religiose  Bedeutung  der  btb- 
lischen  W under  (1845) : — Ueber  Werth  und  Bedeutung 
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dtr  biblischen  Geschichte  (1849)  -.—Die  Ytrsuchung  Christi  ritum  Sanctum.  See  Witte,  TKaiji/m ; Joeher,  A l!?e- 
(1855).  After  his  death  Achelis  published  A ’ackgdat- 
tene  Predigten  (1857).  See  Zuchold,  lit ibL  Thtol.  ii, 

805  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Meinhart,  Georg  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ohrdruff,  in  the  county 
of  Hohcnlohe,  April  5,  1651.  He  studied  at  Jena  and 


meines  Gelehrten  - Ixxikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der 
thtol . Lit.  i,  425.  (B.  P.) 

Meisner,  Johann  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Leipsic,  Dec.  11,  1755,  and  died 
there,  April  10,  1813,  doctor  and  professor  of  philoso- 
phy. He  published,  Nora  \'eleris  Ttslamcnti  Claris 


Wittenberg,  was  in  1683  superintendent  at  Arnstadt,  and  (Leipsic,  1800.2  vola.): — In  Carmine  Du  rid  is  2 .Vim 


died  April  10, 1718,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Med i- 
laliones  in  Zackaria  it,  9' — Disputations  de  Propheta 
Mosi: — De  Xasirteis  Disputationts  Trts: — lit  Corban 
Dissertations  Tres:—Dt  Pauli  Xasireeatu:--De  SeU- 
nolatria  u Jertmia  Improbata  : — Dt  Fabrica  Tern  pi i 
Mystici.  See  Unschuldige,  Xachrichten;  J belter,  All- 
gemeines  Gelehrten-Lextkon,s.v.  (B.  P.) 

MeinteL  Johans  Georg,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  the  18th  century,  is  the  author  of  Xot<e  Selectissi- 
morum  CommaUatonun  Juduicorum  in  Psaltnos  Dacidi  \ 


rxiii,  1-7  (1783): — t F.conomia  Cap.rii  Host  a (1788). 
In  connection  with  Doderlein  he  published  Hiblia  Ht- 
braica  cum  Variis  Lectiombus  (1793).  Sec  fitter, 
I I at ulbuch  dtr  theoL  Lit.  i,  39,  120;  Ftlrst,  liibl.Jud.  ii, 
347.  (B.  P.) 

Mejarkon.  This  is  held  by  Lieut  Condor  ( Tent 
H'orifc,  i,  230)  to  lie  the  Xahr  tl-A  ujah,  a stream  turbid 
with  yellow  sand,  running  into  the  Mediterranean  a 
few  miles  north  of  JalTa. 

Meklenbure,  Jacob  Hirsch,  a Jewish  writer. 


(1771) Metaph  rasis  Libri  Jobi,  sice  Jobus  Metiicus  ol(1)  I!M  7 Aeo/.  ii,  867.  (B.  P.) 

(17«4).  See  Hirst,  BiM.Juil.  ii, 342.  (B.  P.)  Melcher,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a Protestant  theo- 

Meinwerk,  bishop  of  Padcrltom  from  1009  to  |ogjan  0f  Germany,  who  died  at  Frcienwalde,  Feb.  10, 
1036,  was  of  noble  descent.  He  was  educated  at  Hal-^,  j H80,  is  the  author  of,  Ytrhdltniss  dtr  tier  hanonischen 
berstadt  and  llildesheim,  and  became  royal  chaplain  ' /;r(i«<^/i«i  unter  einandtr  (Berlin,  1847):—  RtUrage  zum 
under  Otto  III.  Henry  II  made  him  bishop,  and  l<*ok  J j 'erstdndniss  dtr  lltiligatschrifl  (1859).  Sec  Zuchold, 
him  to  Italy  in  1013.  Meinwerk  also  accompanied  MU.  Thtol  ii,869.  (B.  P.) 


Henry’s  successor,  Conrad  II,  to  Italy  in  1026,  aud  by 
the  services  which  Meinwerk  thus  rendered  he  greatly 
advanced  the  cause  of  the  Church.  By  the  munificence 
of  his  royal  patrons  he  was  enabled  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  in  the  interest  of  the  school  anti  in  founding 
new  monasteries.  He  died  June  5,  1036,  but  was  not 
canonized  until  1376.  Ilis  life  is  found  in  Pertz,  Monn- 
menia  Germania,  xi,  104-161.  See  also  Wattenbnch, 
Deutsche  Geschichtsquellen  (Berlin,  1878),  ii,  29-33.  2i9; 
Otto,  De  l/mrici  II  in  .4  tries  Litterasque  Merit  is  (Bonn, 


Melcher,  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  stud- 
ied and  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Modena,  was  ordained 
in  1830,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  court.  In  1843 
he  came  to  America  with  bishop  Rosati,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  little  Rock,  Ark.,  whence  he  was  transferred 
to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo-,  of  which  diocese 
he  became  vicar-general.  He  remained  pastor  there 
until  he  was  made  the  first  bishop  of  Green  Bay,  Wia, 
July  12,  1868.  He  introduced  several  working  orders, 
sucii  as  the  Ursulincs,  Franciscan  Tertiaries,  Servile*, 


1848);  Hirsch.  Jahrbiicher  des  dtutschen  Reichs  unter  j ctc  [)r.  Melcher  died  Dec.  20, 1873,  at  the  age  of  sixt  v 
Heinrich  II;  Bresslau,  Jahrbiicher  des  dtutschen  Reichs  ^ ieaving  a fl(>ck  «f  60,000  and  sixtv-nine  church^*. 
unter  Konrad  II;  1 litt- Herzog,  Ileal-  Lncy Hop.  s.  \.  ^ j)e  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hist . of  the  Cath.  Church  in 


the  United  States,  p.  598. 

Melchiades.  See  Miltiades. 

Melchior,  Johann,  a Reformed  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  1646.  He  studied  at  different  uni- 
versities; was  in  1667  pastor  at  Freeh,  in  the  duchy  of 
Jillich,  in  1672  at  Kattekirchen,  in  1677  at  Dtlssddorf,  in 
1682  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  at  Dillenburg,  Oct.  15, 
1689.  He  wrote,  Claris  Prophetica  Cantici  Canticorum 
Salomonis : — Comntentarius  in  Prxphetam  Mich  tram : — 
ParalUlismus  I.ocorum  Yeteris  Testamcnti  in  Xoro  Ci~ 


(B-P.) 

Meis,  Friedrich  Ernst,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  June  26, 1658.  He  studied  at 
Jena  and  Leipsic,  was  in  1688  courector  at  Iehleusiilgen, 
in  1691  superintendent  and  pastor  primarius,  in  1699 
doctor  of  theology,  and  died  Dec.  20,  1744.  He  wrote, 

J)e  Sony  nine  Yetilo  tx  Genes,  ir,  8,  4: — De  Morte  ex 
Rom.  v,  12: — De  Resurreclione  Mortuorum  ex  Joh.  r, 

28,  29:—  De  Extremo  . Indicia  ex  2 Cor.  r,  10: — De  In- 
ftrno  tx  Matt,  xxv,  41:  — Dt  Deo  Vnitrino  ex  Esa. 

xlrid  lG  -.-Ib  Chtdsto  Jtsu  Xazarens  cx  Esa  xxciii,  y istolae  ai  Rvmmos:-Explana- 

T>:_/  V£"-a,faCZ  p "idt  '/>:  ! *io  Epistolee  ad  ColossLses : -Commentaries  in  Fpisto- 

A ngeLs  ex  Lbr. . 14  .-De  Provident™  De,  ex  l Pet  r,  ^ % //rfrww>  . _ Qu(utiontt  in  A p^ypsin : - De 

1 -Lxplanaho  Pnoru  HennstuhnXCor.xr,  1< , contra  A’a/nra  rt  Principio  contra  Spinozam  : 

Spmosam -hxphcatw  Jrr.xrx,,  1.,  contra  Spxnozam,  J (Kc^Zia  Dei  circa  Genies  et  Judaos  ex  Para- 
de. See  Ludovici  .\otifia  Lphororum  Schleustngen-  ^ ^ Melchior’s  Latin  writings  were 

- Nentauer,  Jetztkbende  TheMogen;  J ocher,  A llge-  . at  Francker  in  170«,  with  a biography  w ritten 

metnes  Gelehrten-Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  1 .)  bv  Johann  Heinrich  Florinus.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines 

Meisner,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  (,er-  Velehrten-lxxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
many,  was  bom  at  Torgau,  Apnl  4,  1615  He  studied  Melech,  Salomo  Ibn-,  a Jewish  writer  of  the  16th 

at  \\  ittenberg,  was  rector  at  h,s  native  after-  was  . rcsident  at  (^nslan,inople,  where  he 

wanls  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  « ittenberg,  * ; * r.  . 

and  died  in  1681.  He  wrote,  Theologia  Xaturalis  Tri-  published,  m 15o4,  bts  ’’C  -b.'S,  The  I erfcction  of 
bus  Dissrrlatiouibus : — Comjtendium  Theologies  Dispu - Beauty,”  scholia  on  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  has  been 
tatimiibus  rxii : — Easciculi  Dispututionum  Thtologica-  repeatedly  edited,  but  the  best  editiou  is  that  of  Am  - 
rum  ad  Genes,  i,  6,  7 : — De  Protecangelio  Paradisiaco  ad  | sterdam  (1685,  foL),  with  Abendana  s additions.  It  is 
Genes.  Hi,  15 :— De  Confusione  Linguantm  BabgUmca  ad ! a very  valuable  contribution  to  grammatical  exegesis. 
Genes,  xi,  1-9  .—Dr  Christo  Redcmtore  Tiro  ad  Jobi  tit,  | since  it  is  brief  and  condensed,  giving  almost  exclusively 

rv  r < > t * . n*  I • * . /»  t - - _I*_. F..U  MMrnimatiM)  ami  Invical  nviilfliltil  litiK  fitl*  lllP  mfMf  hlff 


XIXl 

Persecutionibus  1 1 Marlyribus 
I)e  Yetert  Xovoque  Homine : 


-De  Maria  Dei  Gate- 


trice; — De  Transsubsiantiatione  et  Mist  a : — De  Spirit n 
Sancto  contra  Socinianos : — A um  Christ  us  in  Triduo 
Mortis  verus  Permanserit  Homo  I — De  Peccato  in  Spi- 


into  Latin ; that  on  Canticles,  by  Chr,  Molitor  (Altdorf, 


1659) ; on  Joshua  and  Malachi,  by  Nik.  Koppcn  (Greifs- 
walde,  1708, 1709) ; on  Ruth,  by  J.  B.  Carpzov,  reprinted 
in  his  Collegium  Rabbinico-IiiUicum  (Leipsic,  1<05) ; on 
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Jonah , by  G.  Chr.  Burcklin  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1697),  Job.  Leuadeo  (ibid.  1692),  and  E.  Clir.  Fabricius 
(Gottingen,  1792);  on  Qbadiah,  by  Brodbcrg  (Upsala, 
1711),  etc.  See  l'urst,  BibLJud.  ii,  350 ; Etheridge,  In- 
troduction to  Jewish  Lit.  p.  417 ; De’  Rossi,  Diziomrio 
tStorico  Degli  Autori  (Germ,  trails],  by  Hamburger), 
p. 217;  Wolf,  Bill.  Ucbr.  i,  1075  sq.;  iii,  1055  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Mellor,  Enoch,  I). IX,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Salendine  Nook,  near  Hudders- 
field, Nov. 20, 1823.  He  studied  in  Huddersfield  College, 
graduated  A.M.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1845,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  in  the  Lancashire 
Independent  College.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1847 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Square  Bond, 
Halifax.  His  fame  as  a preacher  spread  rapidly,  and 
lie  was  frequently  invited  to  larger  fields  of  usefulness. 
In  18C1  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Great  George 
Street,  Liverpool,  where  he  achieved  signal  success.  In 
1867  he  returned  to  bis  former  charge  in  Halifax,  where 
he  met  with  a hearty  welcome,  and  continued  to  labor 
until  the  close  of  life,  Oct.  26,  1881.  He  was  active  in 
the  interests  of  his  denomination,  and  was  often  called 
to  positions  of  honor  in  that  connection.  He  published, 
The  A tonemeni ; its  Relation  to  Pardon,  etc. : — Ritual- 
ism and  its  ReUited  Dogmas: — Priesthood  in  the  Light 
of  the  New  Testament.  See  (Lend.)  Cong.  Year-book , 
1882,  p.  815. 

Meio,  David  Abksatar,  a converted  Spanish  Jew, 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  16tb  century.  Of  his 
early  life  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  prison  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Whether  he  was  committed  there  because,  as 
Milman  states,  he  was  baptized,  and  was  suspected  of 
not  being  a true  Christian,  or  in  onlcr  to  crush  out  of 
him  the  betrayal  of  some  of  his  kindred,  or,  as  Kayser- 
ling  states,  because  he  translated  some  of  David’s  Psalms 
into  Spanish,  is  very  difficult  to  say.  He  was  released 
in  1611,  and  found  a refuge  in  Holland,  where  a great 
many  of  his  countrymen  and  co-religionists  had  settled, 
lie  soon  became  the  head  of  the  synagogue  at  Amster- 
dam, lecturing  at  the  same  time  at  the  Academy  of  De 
los  Pintos.  Melo,  whom  Barrios  calls  “ traductor  harmo- 
nioso  del  Psalterio  misterioso,”  is  especially  known  os 
the  translator  of  the  Psalms  into  Spanish,  which  were 
printed  at  Frankfort  in  1626,  under  the  title,  Los  Psalmos 
de  David  eu  V arias  Ninas,  and  which  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  he  went  thither  on  his  way  to  Holland,  and 
spent  some  time  there.  See  Grittz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden 
(Leipsic,  1868),  x,  5 sq. ; Kayserling,  Sephardim,  p.  169 
sq.;  De’  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.  by 
Hamburger),  p.  218 ; Milman,  History  of  the  Jews  (N.  Y. 
1870),  iii,  464 ; De  los  Rios,  Estudios  Sobre  los  Judios  de 
Espaila,  p.  521  sq. ; Ftlrst,  DM.  Jud.  ii,  351.  (B.  P.) 

Melos,  Johann  Gkoku,  a Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  Aug.  24,  1770,  at  Grossenmonnra,  near  Merseburg, 
and  died  at  Weimar,  Feb.  16, 1828,  professor  at  the  sem- 
inary. He  published,  Biblischc  Gcschichten  des  Alien 
and  Xeuen  Testaments  (Weimar, 

1820) : — Geschichte  der  Refor- 
mation fur  Burger-  und  Land- 
schulen  (5th  ed.  edited  by  Rothe, 

Berlin,  1837 ) : — Beschreibung 
des  judischen  iMndes  zur  Zeit 
Jesu  (Weimar,  1822;  2d  ed. 

1830  ) : — Grist  des  Christen- 
thums  ( 1824  ).  See  Winer, 

Jfandbuck  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  264, 

262,  309,  318;  Zuehold,  Bibl. 

Theol . ii,  869 ; Fllrst,  RibL  Jud, 
ii,  351.  (II.  P.) 

Melpomgnd,  in  Greek  my- 
thology, was  the  muse  of  trag- 
edy. See  Muses. 

Meluheimer,  Ludwio_,  , , 

FBlKDMCn,  ft  «;».  Ij|K™  - 

logian,  was  bora  bept.  18, 1771.  walls  of  Herculaneum. 


He  entered  upon  his  ministerial  functions  in  1795  at 
Kleintischlingen,  Bavaria,  was  in  1806  pastor  at  Bb- 
chingen,  and  died  Aug.  8, 1827,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  Das  Buck  Hiob  metrisch  iibersetzt  und  eiiau- 
tert  (Mannheim,  1823) : — Die  Spruche  Salomons  uber- 
setzt  mil  Anmerkungen  (1821).  See  Winer,  Humlbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  206,  212;  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  85L 
(B.P.) 

Membership  in  the  Christian  Church,  Con- 
ditions ok.  We  may  premise  in  general  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Quakers  or  Friends  (q.v.),  the  one 
essential  and  universal  mode  or  sign  of  admission  to 
Church  communion  is  baptism  (q.  v.),  and  that  all  bod- 
ies of  Christendom,  except  the  so-called  Baptists  (q.  v.), 
administer  the  rite  to  infants  as  well  as  to  adults,  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  former  engaging,  either  for- 
mally or  presumably,  as  sponsors  (q.  v.),  the  future  as- 
sumption of  the  baptismal  vows  on  tltc  part  of  the  chil- 
dren baptized,  who  meanwhile  occupy  a sulwrdinote  or 
preparatory  stage  of  membership  ns  catechumens  (<j.  v.). 

I.  Basal  Principles. — 1.  Of  an  Ideal  Character. — The 
Church  of  God,  in  its  broadest  sense,  consists  of  all  who, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  have  been  redeemed 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  have  not,  by  resistance  of  the  Spirit,  forfeited 
God’s  favor.  The  visible  Church  is  the  whole  num- 
ber of  those  who,  on  earth,  participate,  in  some  degree, 
in  the  common  Christian  life,  faith,  and  organic  fellow- 
ship. The  conditions  of  church-membership  will  vary 
according  as  the  visible  Church,  in  the  form  it  was  de- 
signed to  assume,  be  regarded  as  one,  universal,  un- 
changeable, ami  divine,  or  otherwise.  Again,  the 
Church  mny  be  viewed  as  uniform  in  its  standard  of 
ethical  and  spiritual  life,  but  diverse  in  its  dogmatic 
and  organic  fellowship.  The  dividing  lines  of  mem- 
bership must,  therefore,  depend  largely  upon  the  follow- 
ing ideals : 

(1)  The  Christian  Life. — What  is  it?  When  does 
it  begin  ? Here  comes  in  the  question  of  infant  or  adult 
membership.  See ILgdo-baptism.  The  term  “life,” like 
the  term  “death," is  ambiguous, meaning  both  the  hid- 
den force  which  renders  spontaneous  action  possible  in  a 
favorable  environment,  in  forms  of  existence  above  the 
mineral,  and  the  activity  resulting  from  that  force. 
When  a man  loves  God  and  his  neighbor  he  is  said  to 
be  spiritually  alive;  but  this  must  mean  that  he  exhibits 
in  action  a force,  the  existence  of  which  must  have  pre- 
1 ceded  the  display  of  it.  Uuless  we  are  Pelagians,  we 
must  attribute  the  origin  of  spiritual  life,  the  capability 
of  spontaneous  religious  activity,  to  the  influence  of 
God’s  Spirit  on  the  human  mind.  Accurately  to  de- 
termine the  moment- when  life  begins  is  as  difficult  in 
the  spiritual  as  in  the  physical  realm:  all  that  can  lie 
done  is  to  fix  a period  beyond  which  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  life-giving  contact  is  delayed. 
Put  that  period  of  dv<othv  yivvtpsie,  or  birth  from  above, 
at  baptism,  and  the  conditions  of  membership  will  as- 
sume one  aspect:  put  it  at  the  moment  of  conscious 
self-surrender  and  faith,  and  they  will  assume  another. 
“Life,”  however,  means  not  merely  capacity  for  spon- 
taneous action,  but,  also,  action  itself— living.  He  is 
alive  who  acts  holily.  He  is  dead  who  lives  in  sin. 
On  our  conceptions  of  what  the  divine  standard  of  liv- 
ing is,  and  of  the  time  when  and  the  means  by  which 
the  transition  from  mere  capacity  for  living  to  actual 
living,  the  moral  change,  renewal,  or  conversion,  occurs, 
will  depend  the  conditions  of  membership  in  our 
churches.  Is  there  such  a divine  and  unchangeable 
standard?  Does  it,  if  it  exists,  cover  principles  only, 
or  overt  acts  albne,  or  motives  also?  How  far  are  mo- 
tives capable  of  being  tested  by  Church  authorities? 
Is  the  beginning  of  Christian  living  coincident  with 
such  faith  as  secures  reverent  obedience  to  known  di- 
vine law,  or  with  the  faith  that  gives  assurance  of  ac- 
ceptance? To  what  extent  is  individual  liberty  in  the 
application  of  fundamental  principles  of  holy  living 
admissible?  If  the  relation  of  Christiau  love  to  amuse* 
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ments  or  business  is  doubtful,  have  Church  authorities 
the  right  to  excommunicate  him  in  whom  spiritual  life 
may  still  exist,  and  whom  Cod  may  still,  in  a measure, 
approve?  A just  separation  from  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  separation  from  Christ,  Is  it  right  to  enforce,  in  what 
professes  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  rules  that  would 
be  legitimate  only  in  a voluntary  club,  organized  for 
special  purposes  within  the  Church,  but  not  cotermi- 
nous with  the  Church?  On  the  decision  given  here 
will  greatly  depend  the  conditions  of  membership  in 
Christian  organizations. 

(2)  The  Ideal  of  Doctrine.  — One  department  of 
church  work  is,  by  the  application  of  truth,  to  lead  into 
action  the  latent  spiritual  capability  implanted  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  This  implies  the  instruction  of  those 
formally  enrolled  in  the  organization.  What  shall  they 
be  taught?  Has  Christianity  any  one,  universal,  un- 
changeable, and  divine  standard  of  doctrine?  If  so,  is 
it  confined  to  facts,  or  does  it  embrace  theories,  also? 
What  are  the  facts?  How  much,  if  any,  of  this  code 
of  doctrine  must  be  demanded  of  members  of  the 
Church?  On  the  answer  to  these  questions  will  also 
depend  the  conditions  of  membership. 

(3)  The  Christian  Ideal  of  Organic  Fellowship. — Is 
there  a divinely  authoritative  standard  of  organic 
Church  relations?  Arc  divine  blessings  promised  to 
Christians  in  their  organic  capacity,  or  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity  only  ? If  a divinely  approved  stand- 
ard of  life  ami  truth  are  universally  imperative,  and  if 
failure  to  reach  that  standard  is  an  object  of  mercy  only 
when  circumstances  have  rendered  perfection  impossi- 
ble in  him  w ho,  nevertheless,  sought  conformity  to  that 
standard,  can  the  preservation,  propagation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  life  and  truth  in  the  world  be  left  to  purely 
voluntary  religions  organizations,  guerilla  warfare,  and 
free-lances?  Or  is  there  one  visible  organism,  superior 
to  all  clubs  and  societies,  the  heir  of  social  promises, 
so  long  as  it  is  faithful  to  its  obligations,  and  one.  a just 
excision  from  which  is  excision  from  God?  Though 
our  Lord  did  not  condemn  him  who  cast  out  devils, 
even  when  he  followed  not  the  disciples,  were  not  his 
preparatory  instructions,  his  special  commission,  and  his 
peculiar  promises  given  to  the  disciples  whom  he  was 
organizing?  Let  covenant  blessings,  with  correspond- 
ing obligations,  be  attached,  even  if  they  are  not  exclu- 
sively so,  to  a visible  organism;  and  introduction  into 
that  organism  must  bring  at  once,  if  they  have  not 
been  received  before,  the  promised  blessings;  and  these 
blessings  are  then  to  be  retained,  not  sought  for,  unless, 
after  the  reception  of  them,  they  have  been  forfeited. 
Let  covenanted  blessings  be  the  inheritance  of  individ- 
uals only,  apart  from  all  organic  connection,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  personal  acts;  then,  prior  to  those  acts,  it  can- 
not be  assumed  that  such  blessings  are  ever  given,  even 
when  the  individuals  concerned  are  the  infant  children 
of  believers;  while  the  discredit  thrown  upon  any  or- 
ganic connections  possible  prior  to  the  personal  actions 
must  react  on  the  conditions  of  membership  assumed 
subsequently  to  these  acts. 

2.  Principles  of  a Practical  Character.  — (1)  The 
terms  of  Church  membership  further  depend  upon  the 
source  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Christian  Church.  The  life  of  one  of  the 
original  apostles  continued  beyond  the  date  of  the 
“Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  nnd  of  the  Epistles:  must  the 
form  of  the  Church  which  existed  prior  to  the  writing 
of  these  books  be  authoritative,  and  the  form  which 
history  shows  to  have  probably  arisen  with  his  sanction 
be  ignored?  Is  the  constitution  of  the  Church  one  of 
cast-iron?  When  was  it  cast?  At  the  close  of  the 
New-Test,  canon?  After  the  first  three  general  coun- 
cils? After  the  first  seven?  Or,  is  there  a living 
Spirit,  ever  present  with  the  Church,  guiding  it  by 
Scripture,  by  reason  and  common-sense,  by  history’  and 
the  evident  necessities  of  spiritual  life  in  changing  cir- 
cumstances? Is  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  gained  from  the  Bible  alone,  or  from  the 


Bible  and  something  else?  The  conditions  of  member- 
ship will  be  determined  by  the  answers  given  to  these 
questions. 

(2)  These  conditions  are  affected,  also,  by  principles 
of  Scriptural  interpretation.  What  language  did  the 
Saviour  use?  If  he  speaks  of  “ water  and  the  Spirit,” 
is  his  word  to  be  interpreter!  by  Hebrew  or  by  Greek 
analogies?  If  he  uses  the  term  /3ajrn'S<«»,  or  if  his  re- 
porters use  it  in  rendering  the  word  he  may  have  em- 
ployed, must  the  Church  limit  her  conduct  by  the  latest 
edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott?  Or  are  the  words  of 
New-Test.  Scripture  to  be  regarded  as  so  much  the 
product  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  all  modifying  hu- 
man literary  elements  are  eliminated  from  them?  Is 
there  a development  of  practice  indicated  even  iu 
the  New  Test.,  and  must  any  given  passage  be  inter- 
preted as  of  perpetual  obligation  by  etymology,  apart 
from  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  this  principle  of  de- 
velopment? Have  we  any  right  to  say  that  the  gov- 
erning office  of  the  apostolatc  was  to  be  changed,  but 
thnt  the  introduction  of  Christian  families,  as  well  as 
adult  converts,  into  the  Church  was  to  lead  to  no 
change?  In  a word,  must  the  practices  which  are 
legitimate  in  the  Church  be  limited  by  a system  of  in- 
terpretation based  upon  a bald  literalism?  Or  may 
rites  and  ceremonies  vary  when  interpretation  judges 
of  the  obligation  of  such  forms  by  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  Scriptures  from  the  thousand  avenues  of  a 
living,  per|>eiually-?peaking  Providence,  so  long  as  the 
decision  is  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
the  New  'lest.?  These  questions  will  suggest  the  bear- 
ing of  hermeneutics  on  membership  iu  the  Church. 

II.  Illustrations  of  these  Princi/des  in  the  Practice  of 
Different  Denominations. — 1.  .1  orient  Fpiscopu l Ch urchrs. 
— These  include  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  with  its 
various  branches,  the  Human  Church,  the  English  or 
British  Church,  and  the  National  Churches  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway. 

(1)  The  Grech  or  Pastern  Church.  — “Previous  to 
baptism,  the  child,  though  not  two  months  old,  must  be 
solemnly  initiated  into  the  Church,  as  a catechumen, 
through  the  medium  of  its  sponsors,  when  exorcism  is 
used."  Four  prayers,  with  blowing  on  the  child's 
mouth,  forehead,  and  breast,  and  commands  to  the  evil 
spirit  to  depart  and  return  no  more,  precede  the  trine 
immersion  or  affusion  of  baptism.  In  Alexandria  and  the 
Syrian,  or  Jacobite,  Church  affusion  exists.  Among 
the  Armenians  both  forms  are  united.  The  Copts,  iu 
exorcism,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  thirty-seven  times. 
Chrism,  or  anointing  w ith  holy  oil,  follows  immediately 
after  baptism,  and  answers  to  confirmation  iu  the  West- 
ern Church.  Within  seven  days  after  this  another 
washing  occurs,  followed  by  tonsure,  or  cutting  the  hair 
in  the  form  of  a cross.  Confession  four  times  in  the 
year  is  prescribed,  but  is  generally  practiced  but  one*, 
as  is  also  communion.  Iu  the  absence  of  a priest  or  a 
deacon,  lay  baptism  is  recognized,  if  it  has  been  admin- 
istered in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Chrism  only  is 
enforced  where  such  baptism  has  taken  place.  The 
Montenegrin  Church  in  South  Albania,  however,  re- 
baptizes Roman  Catholics.  The  popular  impression 
that  the  Greek  Church  recognises  the  baptism  of  no 
other  Church  is  denied  by  Archbishop  Platon,  in  his 
supplement  to  M.  Duten's  (Purres  Melees,  ii,  170: 
“Baptismum  aliarum  ecclesiarura  Christiana  rum  non 
irritum  esse  putamus,et  qui  ex  iis  ad  nos  veniunt,  non 
iterato  baplismato.  sed  solo  sacro  chrismatc  inunctos,rc- 
cipimus.”  (“  Wc  do  not  consider  the  baptism  of  other 
Christian  churches  invalid;  and  wc  receive  those  who 
come  to  us  from  them  only  by  anointing  them  with  the 
holy  chrism,  without  repeat  iug  their  baptism.”)  Submis- 
sion to  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  demanded.  The  com- 
munion is  administered  iu  both  kinds,  even  to  infants, 
bread  and  wine  being  mixed  together,  and  given  in  a 
spoon  by  the  officiating  priest.  Adult  candidates  then 
reverentially  salute  the  clergy  by  hand-kissing,  and  are 
congratulated  by  their  friends  as  orthodox  Christians. 
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No  llussian  who  has  boon  educated  in  the  Greek 
Church  can  lawfully  depart  from  it. 

(2)  The  Roman  Church. — The  leading  conditions  of 
membership  in  this  Church  are  involved  in  her  defini- 
tion of  the  term  “ Church,” as  “ the  society  of  the  faith- 
ful who  are  baptized  and  united,  by  the  profession  of 
the  same  faith,  participation  in  the  same  sacraments 
and  the  same  worship,  to  each  other,  and  who  are  under 
one  head  in  heaven,  viz.  Christ,  and  one  head  on  earth, 
viz.  the  pope,  his  vicar.”  “The  Church,  though  it 
consists  of  good  and  bad  members,  docs  not  include 
heretics,  schismatics,  or  (at  least  in  the  full  sense  of 
membership)  persons  severed  from  her  unity  by  the 
greater  excommunication.”  “ Whether  * pure  schismat- 
ics ’ (i.  c.  persons  holding  the  full  faith  of  thu  Church, 
but  separated  by  schism)  may  still  be  called  members 
of  the  Church  ” is  a question  “agitated  in  the  theologi- 
cal schools.”  baptism  is  believed  to  be  “ the  origin  of 
spiritual  life,  and  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  Church.” 
The  candidate  is  presented  at  the  door  of  the  church- 
building,  receives  catechetical  instruction,  submits  to 
exorcism,  has  salt  put  into  his  mouth,  and  the  sign  of 
the  cross  made  upon  different  parts  of  his  body,  is 
touched  on  ears  and  nostrils  with  saliva,  renounces 
Satan,  his  works  and  pomps,  is  anointed  with  oil,  and 
makes  profession  of  his  faith,  by  sponsors  in  the  case  of 
infants,  before  baptism.  Baptism  is  by  trine  affusion. 
Then  follow  chrism,  robing  in  white,  holding  a burning 
light,  nod  receiving  a name  of  some  saint.  Confirma- 
tion with  a chrism  of  olive-oil  and  balsam,  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  with  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  follows  cither  immediately  or,  as 
is  usual,  at  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Confes- 
sion at  least  once  a year  is  imperative.  The  greater 
excommunication  is  reserved  only  for  the  most  heinous 
offences. 

(3)  The  Church  of  England.— This  Church  regards 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Bible  as  forever  bind- 
ing; but  she  refuses  not  the  guidance  of  subsequent 
Providential  direction.  Her  terms  of  membership  are 
founded  upon  the  following  principles.  The  Church’s 
ideal  of  life,  doctrine,  and  order,  as  given  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  is  divine  and,  wherever  possible,  impera- 
tive. Life  is  most  inqxutant;  and,  while  order  is  not 
indifferent,  it  may  need  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
truth  and  life.  Hence  she  docs  not  exclude  from  the 
pale  of  the  Church  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and 
life,  have  believed  themselves  comj>elled  to  violate  even 
her  own  historic  order,  but  accepts  their  acts  of  bap- 
tism, if  performed  with  water  in  the  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  considers  all  thus  baptized  to 
be  members  of  Christ’s  Church.  Where  the  obstacles 
to  truth  and  life  which  rendered  the  preservation  of 
order  morally  im|>ossiblc  have  been  removed,  she  re- 
gards a return  to  the  primitive  apostolic  order  imita- 
tive for  the  maintenance  of  unity.  Hence,  while  en- 
deavoring to  remove  from  herself  those  obstacles,  when 
she  sees  them  to  be  such,  she  abstains  from  such  inter- 
changes of  membership  as  would  imply  that  the  divis- 
ion of  the  Church  on  diverse  bases  of  life,  doctrine,  or 
order  is  normal  or  ordinarily  legitimate.  Her  first  con- 
dition of  membership  is  baptism.  In  this,  the  sign  of 
the  cross  is  made  on  the  forehead.  It  may  be  admin- 
istered by  lay  hands,  and  in  any  of  the  various  modes. 
Before  buptism,  the  divinely  impnrted  capacity  for 
spiritual  action  and  enjoyment  may,  in  her  opinion,  ns 
truly  exist  as  after  it;  but,  innsmuch  as  the  Christian 
covenant,  in  Matt,  xxviii,  19, 20,  is  regarded  as  given 
to  Christians  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  not  os  in- 
dividuals only,  it  is  believed  that,  in  baptism,  the  cov- 
enant blessing  is  surely  given.  This  blessing  of  the 
vitalizing  Spirit  is  called  “ regeneration,”  not  because 
the  moral  change  now  commonly  so  called  is  therein 
wrought,  but  because  the  divine  capacity  for  holy  liv- 
ing, then,  at  least,  certainly  imparted,  but  inqwssible  by 
mere  human  nature,  is  then,  also,  first  openly  manifested 
or  declared,  just  as  natural  birth  first  openly  manifests 
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the  life  which  was  Itefore  concealed.  Hence,  her  second 
condition  of  membership,  confirmation,  is  an  opportu- 
nity given,  after  instruction,  publicly  to  assume  those 
responsibilities  for  which  candidates  arc  supposed  to 
have  been  previously  prepared  bv  that  faith  which, 
working  by  love,  brings  the  divinely  imparted  capacity 
into  action,  producing  the  moral  change,  renewal,  or 
conversion  demanded.  Church  membership  is,  there- 
fore, a home  privilege,  with  spiritual  power  believed  to 
be  graciously  conferred  prior  to  all  personal  choice,  to 
counteract  inherited  tendencies  of  evil,  and  to  enable 
the  child,  from  the  beginning,  to  sec  and  discharge  the 
duties  of  Christian  faith  and  love,  a privilege  to  be  re- 
tained, and  not  first  to  be  sought  after  a period  of  alien- 
ation more  or  less  prolonged.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  admission  of  adults  by  baptism,  if  this  has  not  been 
previously  given,  and  by  confirmation.  She  imposes 
upon  candidates  no  dogmatic  theories,  but  only  the 
facts  embodied  in  the  Apostles’  Creed.  Her  moral  de- 
mands cover  no  “doubtful  disputations.”  but  only  the 
faith  and  love  which  are  essential  to  Christianity.  Her 
ceremonial  demands  enforce  no  more  than  attendance 
upon  prayer,  the  word  and  the  two  sacraments  of  our 
Lord.  Her  law  of  discipline  for  the  punishment  and 
exclusion  of  lay  offenders  is,  unfortunately,  so  greatly 
obstructed  by  legal  considerations  as  to  have  become 
almost  obsolete.  Believing  that  she  represents,  not  a 
voluntary  society,  but  the  Church  of  God,  having  main- 
tained her  historic  connection  in  all  essentials  with  the 
Church  of  apostolic  times,  she  considers  those  baptized 
by  her  ns  hers  until  they  die  or  are  formally  excluded 
or  dismissed. 

(4)  On  the  principle  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a Church,  in  their  corporate  action,  are  and  re- 
main the  same  Church,  the  established  churches  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  may  be  classed  among 
ancient  episcopal  churches,  though  called  Lutheran. 
In  their  terms  of  membership  they  do  not  essentially 
differ  from  other  episcopal  churches. 

2.  Modern  Episcopal  Churches,  and  Quasi- Episcopal 
Churches.  Originating  since  the  Reformation,  and  Com- 
mitting the  Rights  of  Ordination  and  Suj>ervision  to  One 
Man , Assisted  by  Others. — (1)  The  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.— The  origin  of  this  may  be  dated  from  the 
revival  of  episcopacy  by  Charles  II,  in  1061.  Its  terms 
of  membership  arc  similar  to  those  of  the  English 
Church. 

(2)  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States. — This  was  founded  as  a separate  body  in  1784, 
and  has  the  same  conditions  of  admission  as  the  Eng- 
lish Church;  but  an  intention  to  be  confirmed  as  soon 
as  possible  suffices,  in  certain  cases,  to  secure  member- 
ship. The  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  may, 
on  request,  be  omitted.  Letters  of  transfer  to  other 
denominations  arc  sometimes  given. 

(3)  Moravians  (European,  origin,  1727 ; American, 
1800). — In  Europe,  baptism,  with  laying  on  of  hands, 
introduces  children  into  the  Church  as  catechumens, 
among  whom,  prior  to  ndmission  as  full  members,  adult 
converts  take  their  place.  In  America,  full  member- 
ship involves  a profession  of  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God,  confidence  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  can- 
didate's sins,  determination  to  follow  holiness  and  to 
obey  the  Church,  and  reception  in  open  congregation 
by  the  pastor,  after  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the 
statement  of  objections  to  the  reception.  Kctention  of 
membership  de|>euds  upon  obedience  to  laws,  some  of 
which  forbid  the  sale  or  use  of  intoxicants,  or  the  rent- 
ing of  property  to  liquor-dealers,  hr  signing  petitions 
favoring  them,  and  union  with  secret  societies.  Exclu- 
sion is  by  a vote  of  the  class,  or  congregation,  after  ad- 
monition and  examination.  Transfer  to  other  bodies 
may  take  place  “ by  a vote  of  the  charge,”  and  a certifi- 
cate signed  by  the  pastor. 

(4)  The  English  Wesleyatut. — To  be  memlters  of  the 
society,  persons  are  required  to  desire  salvation,  to  meet 
in  class,  to  avoid  evil  and  do  good,  according  to  the  de- 
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nominational  standard  of  evil  and  pood,  and  attend 
“the  ordinances  of  God.”  The  communion  is  not  re- 
fused to  podlv  persons,  though  they  belong  to  the  con- 
gregation only,  and  not  to  the  society,  Baptized  chil- 
dren arc  not  members  of  the  Wesleyan  organism,  and 
are  sometimes  sent,  for  confirmation,  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

(o)  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America, — The  conditions  of  membership  in 
this  Church  are  less  affected  than  in  other  Methodist 
churches  by  the  transition  from  a voluntary  society  of 
adults  formed  for  a special  purpose  to  a self-governing 
Church.  Membership  begins  by  reception  as  a proba- 
tioner, on  giving  evidence  of  desire  for  salvation  from 
sin.  After  six  months,  on  recommendation  of  the  lead- 
ers and  stewards,  baptism  having  been  received,  and 
satisfactory  assurances  of  faith  and  loyally  having  been 
given  to  the  preacher  in  charge  before  the  Church, 
full  membership  is  conferred.  Members  of  other  bodies 
are  received,  on  recommendation  from  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  on  assurance  of  loyalty  to  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Baptized  children 
of  Methodist  parents,  though  regarded  ns  in  visible 
covenant  relation  with  God,  and  as  objects  of  the 
Church’s  care,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  sense  members 
of  the  Methodist  Church  until,  after  having  attended 
class  for  six  months,  they  are  publicly  received  in  regu- 
lar form.  After  reception  into  full  membership,  attend- 
ance upon  class-meeting,  while  strongly  recommended, 
is  no  more  imperative  than  attendance  upon  other  use- 
ful services.  For  crimes  duly  proved,  members  may  be 
expelled;  after  removal  to  parts  unknown,  the  name 
may  be  dropped;  on  transference  by  certificate  to  an- 
other denomination,  and  on  withdrawal  while  character 
is  unimpeached,  membership  ceases. 

(C)  The  Methodist  Chuixh  of  Canada.  — This  con- 
forms to  the  conditions  of  membership  among  the  Eng- 
lish Wesleyans,  attendance  upon  class- meeting  being 
essential,  dancing  and  similar  amusements  being  for- 
bidden, and  children,  though  baptized,  not  being  mem- 
bers of  the  organization. 

(7)  The  Wesleyan  Methixlists  of  the  United  States 
(dating  from  1842). — This  adds  to  the  usual  Methodist 
conditions  of  membership  special  rules  against  secret 
societies,  as  Freemasons,  Odd-Fellows,  etc.,  intoxicants 
and  tobacco. 

(8)  Apostolic  Catholic  Church  (dating  from  1832). — 
In  addition  to  baptism,  “the  conditions  under  which 
any  person  can  become  a member  of  one  of  the  congre- 
gations gathered  under  the  restored  apostleship”  arc 
“that  lie  should  fully  and  heartily  recognise  the  au- 
thority of  this  apostleship,  so  that  he  can  sincerely 
work  with  it,  submit  to  the  commandments  of  the  a|H>s- 
tles,  recognise  the  gTace  of  Christ  in  them,  and  all  the 
ministries  authorized  by  them.  Should  any,  after  more 
or  less  time,  lose  their  confidence  in  these  restored  min- 
istries, and  separate  themselves  from  the  congregations, 
they  are  still  remembered  and  prayed  for  as  negligent 
or  lnpscd  members,  and  their  names  arc  kept  on  a sepa- 
ra.e  register." 

(9)  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  — Baptism  and 
confirmation  admit  to  this  Church  persons  l>orn  of 
parents  within  its  pale.  Communicants  of  other  de- 
nominations arc  received  by  letter  or  other  satisfactory 
evidence  of  membership,  confirmation  being  optional 
with  them.  As  no  discrimination  between  denomina- 
tions is  made,  there  seems  to  be  no  guarantee  that  even 
baptism  has  been  duly  received.  Assent  to  the  prin- 
ciples, doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Church  is 
demanded.  Membership  may  cease  during  life  by  pre- 
senting a written  statement  of  intention  to  withdraw, 
or  by  exclusion  by  the  Church  courts  for  offence.  Some 
differences  of  practice  exist  in  different  localities. 

3.  1 ‘reebyferian  Churches,  in  which  the  Right  of 
Ordination  Resides  in  a Rody  of  Ereslyters.  — These 
churches  are  governed  by  principles  which  do  not  differ 
fundamentally,  though  they  differ  in  details  and  iu  ver- 


bal expression,  from  those  of  episcopal  churches.  “ The 
basis  of  Church  membership  is  the  covenant  of  grace 
which  Christ  condescends  to  make  with  his  people,  of 
which  covenant  faith  is  the  essential  condition,  and 
baptism  the  visible  sign;  and,  ns  infants  cannot  in  their 
own  person  exercise  faith,  their  membership  must  in 
the  first  instance  rest  upon  the  faith  of  their  parents, 
until  they  come  to  an  age  intelligently  and  voluntarily 
to  embrace  and  profess  Christ  themselves.”  “ Ever}' 
child  of  believing  parents  is  bv  his  birth  a citizen  of 
God’s  kingdom  anil  an  heir  of  its  privileges,  subject  to 
the  condition  of  subsequent  |>ersonal  faith."  One  par- 
ent, at  least,  or  one  guardian,  in  the  al»cnce  of  paren- 
tal custody,  if  “presumptively  believing,"  must  make 
“an  express  engagement  to  train  the  child  to  godli- 
ness." Children  are  to  be  taught  the  Catechism,  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  and  the  Lord’s  l’rayer,  to  pray  and  to 
obey  Christ.  Baptized  children  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church.  In  baptism,  there  is  a grace 
“conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost;”  yet  the  grace  of  re- 
generation is  not  necessarily  connected  with  baptism, 
but  is  so  in  the  case  of  “such  as  that  grace  belongeth 
unto.”  “The  first  clement  in  the  process  of  regenera- 
tion is  the  quickening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  exerted 
directly  on  the  soul.”  These  principles  differ  not  sub- 
stantially from  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  w hich 
can  le  properly  understood  only  when  viewed  in  their- 
relation  to  I’elagianism.  Hooker  defines  regeneration 
as  “that  infused  divine  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  w hieh 
gives  to  the  powers  of  the  soul  their  first  disposition 
towards  future  newness  of  life;"  and  he  says  that 
“grace  is  cot  absolutely  tied  to  sacraments,"  but  that, 
in  sacraments,  “God  imparts  the  saving  grace  of  Christ 
to  all  that  are  capable  thereof.”  Though  differences  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  wools  to 
the  representation  of  facts,  yet,  on  the  facts  themselves, 
both  Presbyterians  and  the  Church  of  England  seem 
very  nearly  to  agree.  Among  Presbyterians,  unbap- 
tized adults  are  received  on  profession  of  faith  in  Chris* 
and  on  baptism.  The  enforcing  of  doctrinal  conformity 
to  the  theological  standards  is  not  necessary  or  univer- 
sal. The  luith  in  Christ  demanded  is  not  necessarily 
such  as  brings  assurance  of  forgiveness.  Proper  letters 
from  other  e\ angelical  churches  admit  to  membership. 
Censures  are  given  for  offences  against  lawful  authority, 
nature,  and  Christianity,  and  excommunication  awaits 
contumacy.  These  principles  generally  apply  to  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  all  lands,  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  etc. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  makes  confirmation  the 
public  reception  of  members  after  examination  in  Bible 
and  Church  history  and  doctrines.  Presbyterian  Lu- 
therans consider  confirmation  to  be  the  public  recep- 
tion of  candidates,  with  the  blessing  of  the  minister, 
after  a doctrinal  examination;  but  variety  of  practice 
arises  from  the  large  congregational  liberty  allowed. 
The  United  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States  pre- 
scribe rules  against  the  use  of  hymns,  secret  societies, 
and  open  communion. 

4.  Congregational  Churches,  or  those  in  which  each 
Congregation  is  Supreme  over  its  own  A fairs.  — (1) 
Orthodox  Padobaptist  Churches.  — Credible  personal 
faith  in  Christ  and  consecration  to  his  service  are  the 
sole  conditions  of  entrance,  the  individual  Church  being 
the  judge  of  such  credibility.  Children,  prior  to  per- 
sonal faith  and  consecration,  arc  in  no  sense  member*, 
but  are  to  be  watched  over,  that  they  may  become  such. 
Opinions  and  practice  differ  as  to  what  children  are 
eligible  for  baptism,  w hether  those  of  members  only,  or 
others.  Absence  for  a year  in  parts  unknown,  transfer 
to  other  churches,  and,  in  some  instances,  resignation 
without  transfer,  lead  to  erasure  of  the  name  from  the 
church  roll;  and  contumacious  offences  lead  to  exclu- 
sion by  the  Church.  The  Evangelical  Union,  or  Mori- 
sonians,  differ  from  other  Congregationalists  chiefly  in 
the  Arminian  doctrines  professed,  and  in  making  saving 
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faith,  on  which  members  are  accepted,  to  be  such  that 
it  is  not  only  invariably  accompanied  by  assurance  of 
acceptance,  but  that  it  renders  prayer  before  it,  and  for 
it,  an  offence. 

(2)  Orthodox  A ntipcedobaptist  Churches. — “The 
Baptist  theory  is  that  the  Church  should  consist  of  per- 
sons in  whom  the  divine  life  has  been  begun  by  regen- 
eration, and  who  have  been  baptized  on  profession  of 
their  faitli  in  Christ  as  their  Saviour.”  Hence,  on  pro- 
fession and  immersion,  if  the  profession  satisfies  the 
local  Church,  membership  is  conferred.  Excision  is 
similar  to  that  in  pcedobaptis't  churches.  Some  Baptists 
in  England  do  not  regard  baptism  with  water  as  essen- 
tial to  membership.  Free-Will  Baptists  receive  bap-  j 
tized  persons  of  other  evangelical  churches  on  testi- 
mony of  a letter  of  recommendation  by  vote  of  the  local 
Church.  Seventh-Day  Baptists  add  to  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  membership  a trine  immersion,  with  laying  : 
on  of  hands  and  prayer,  and  the  observance  of  the  : 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  instead  of  the  first.  “ Dis- 
ciples of  Christ”  demand  immersion  on  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ,  and  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule 
of  faith  and  morals.  Exclusion  is  the  act  of  the  con- 
gregation, on  conduct  judged  by  them  intolerable. 
Menuouites  baptize  none  before  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  then  by  pouring  water  on  the  head.  Strict 
Menuouites  prohibit  head-ornaments,  fine  clothing,  and 
rich  furniture,  and  advocate  the  separation  of  the  ex- 
communicated from  social  intercourse. 

(3)  Unitarians. — These  are  generally  C'ongregation- 
alists,  though  in  Transylvania  they  arc  Episcopal,  and 
in  Ireland  Presbyterian.  In  the  United  States  the  au- 
thority that  receives  into  membership  is,  in  many  cases, 
a circle  of  persons  known  ns  the  “ Church,”  inside  of  a 
larger  organization  known  as  the  “ Society  ” or  parish. 
Baptism,  and  the  signification  to  the  pastor  of  a wish  to 
join,  with,  in  some  churches,  a public  recognition  by 
giving  “ the  hand  of  fellowship,”  usually  admits  to 
membership;  but  intimation  to  the  pastor  of  a desire 
for  membership,  and  consent  of  his  advisers,  it  is  prob- 
able, would  admit  to  fellowship,  even  without  baptism  i 
or  public  reception.  In  many  congregations  the  rent-  ; 
ing  of  n sitting,  and  qualifying  for  a vote  in  parish  i 
business  by  accepting  the  by-laws  of  the  congregation,  | 
entitle  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership.  There  is  j 
no  form  of  exclusion.  Simple  forms  of  covenant  some-  j 
times  exist.  “An  uuformulatcd  consensus  of  opinion,  ' 
a fidelity  in  public  worship,  a reverential  support  of  the  j 
Lord’s  Supper,  a deep  interest  both  in  piety  and  ethics, 
and  a readiness  in  benevolent  work,”  arc  not  always 
nbsent  from  even  such  loose  bonds  of  union. 

(4)  U nicertalisls. — Persons,  whet  her  baptized  in  Uni- 
versalist  churches  or  not,  of  years  of  discretion,  usually 
sixteen,  are  received  by  a majority  vote  of  the  congre- 
gation, after  application  has  been  made  one  month  pre- 
viously, in  open  meeting  of  the  Church,  in  person,  by  a 
friend,  or  by  letter.  Strangers  must  present  evidences 
of  Christian  faith  and  character.  The  only  profession 
of  faith  authorized  by  the  whole  body  is  given  in  three 
articles,  which  recognize  («)  the  Bible,  as  containing  a 
revelation  of  Cod’s  character,  and  man’s  duty,  interest, 
and  destiny;  (6)  one  God  of  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  grace,  who  will 
finally  lead  all  men  through  holiness  to  happiness;  and 
(c)  the  obligation  of  good  works  arising  from  the  in- 
separable connection  of  holiness  and  happiness. 

6.  Miscellaneous. — (1)  European  Protestant  Churches. 

L National  Reformed  Churches  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land.— (n)  Children,  after  baptism,  arc  first  instructed, 
then  examined  before  the  pastor,  or  the  prcsbyterial 
assembly  ( conseil  preshy  ter  al),  or  consistory,  then  re- 
ceived publicly,  often  after  profession  of  personal 
faith,  and  finally  admitted  to  communion  at  Easter. 
(6)  Adults  from  without,  on  introduction,  declare  to  the 
assembly  and  the  pastor  adhesion  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  Church,  bear  a share  in  the  expenses,  and, 
unless  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  must  enjoy  civil  and 


political  rights.  Excommunication  is  pronounced  from 
the  pulpit,  mi  general  terms,  without  a particular  appli- 
cation. ii.  Lutheran  National  Church. — Nearly  the 
same  system  exists  here.  iii.  Free  Churches. — Admis- 
sion is  said  to  be  by  public  profession  of  faith.  Uni- 
formity of  practice  does  not  exist  among  the  Reformed 
churches.  In  some  cases,  in  Free  churches,  rebaptism 
of  converts  exists,  generally  by  affusion,  but,  in  the  case 
of  Baptists,  bv  immersion. 

(2)  New  Church,  or  Stcedenboryians. — Baptized  in- 
fants receive  full  membership  by  confirmation  on  arriv- 
ing at  years  of  discretion.  Members  coming  from 
without  nre  usually  baptized,  though  opinions  and 
practice  on  rebaptism  arc  not  uniform.  In  excluding 
members,  in  addition  to  the  directions  in  Matt,  xviii, 
17,  the  following  principle  prevails:  “He  who  differs  in 
opinion  from  the  minister  ought  to  be  left  in  peace,  so 
long  as  he  makes  no  disturbance;  but  he  who  makes 
disturbance  ought  to  be  separated.” 

(3)  Friends,  or  Quakers.  — Membership  for  persons 
native  to  the  body  is  a birthright,  but  it  confers  rights 
of  work  and  service  on  committees  only  after  proved 
steadfastness.  Admission  of  persons  from  without  is  by 
request,  examination  by  a committee  of  similar  sex  wit  h 
the  candidate,  and  acceptance  by  the  following  monthly 
meeting.  Excision  is  only  after  contumacious  resist- 
ance of  official  efforts  for  reform,  the  final  one  of  which 
is  the  presentation  of  a written  “testification"  before 
the  monthly  meeting.  This  follows  a failure  of  two 
official  interviews  between  the  offender  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  case.  Only  after  a second  fail- 
ure to  secure  reform  is  official  record  made  of  offences. 

(4)  Plymouth  lirethren.—  Application  must  first  l>e 
made  through  one  of  the  brethren  to  a Saturday  meet- 
ing of  the  lenders  of  the  various  assemblies  of  the  place. 
The  candidate  is  then  visited  by  leading  men,  and 
rigidly  examined  on  doctrines  and  separation  from  all 
other  Christinn  bodies.  Satisfactory  examination  re- 
sults in  recommendation  to  the  Saturday  meeting;  and, 
if  approved,  the  person  enters  next  Lord's  Day  by  com- 
muning. The  mode  of  baptism  is  an  open  question. 
Fellowship  or  excision,  among  “ Close  Brethren,"  relates 
not  to  one  assembly,  but  to  all  in  the  world.  From  de- 
cisions of  the  Saturday  meeting  there  is  no  appeal. 
The  chief  and  most  influential  Saturday  meeting  is  that 
of  London,  England.  Among  “0|>en  Brethren,”  indi- 
vidual assemblies  arc  not  bound  by  the  excisions  of 
others.  “Brethren”  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  “mem- 
bers,” ns  of  an  organization. 

(:>)  7 he  Reformed  Church  in  A merica . — This  demands 
baptism,  profession  of  faith  before  the  consistory,  com- 
posed of  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons,  or  a letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  some  other  church. 

((’>)  The  Evangelical  Association. — This  body  holds, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  admission  to  Meth- 
odist churches,  that  traffic  in  liquor  is  unlawful. 

(7)  The  “ Church  of  Christ." — This  adopts,  as  neces- 
sary terms  of  membership,  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God,  repentance  and  a righteous  life,  profession  of 
faith  by  word  of  mouth,  and  immersion  in  the  name  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

(8)  The  “ Church  of  Cod."  — This  botlv,  believing 
that  immortality  and  incorruptibility  arise  from  the 
likeness  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  which,  with  them, 
means  being  immersed,  make  immersion,  with  the  ordi- 
nary demands  of  Congregational  churches,  imperative 
for  memliership, 

(9)  “ Christians ” (or  the  Christian  Connection). — 
This  demands  no  more  than  a profession  of  Christian 
faith  and  a corresponding  life,  the  congregation  being 
the  judge  of  the  life,  and  the  person  himself  of  the  faith. 

This  list  of  organizatipns,  calling  themselves,  as  a 
whole,  or  in  part,  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  by  no  means 
complete;  but  a sufficient  number  has  been  given  to 
show  on  what  comparatively  unimportant  grounds  the 
majority  of  sectarian  differences  arc  based,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  question  w hether,  in  our  reaction  from  corporate 
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intolerance,  we  hare  given  due  weight  to  the  calm  state- 
ments of  Christ,  and  the  earnest  pleadings  of  St.  Paul, 
on  the  subject  of  the  unity  of  Christ’s  botlv,  the  Church. 
For  further  particulars,  see  each  religious  hotly  in  its 
alphabetical  place.  (J.  11.) 

Memmi,  Simone  (called  also  Martin),  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Siena  in  1285,  and  was 
probably  a pupil  of  Giotto.  He  was  invited  by  the 
pope  to  Avignon  to  do  some  work  for  him.  His  great 
picture  in  St.  Peter’s  has  perished,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral of  his  works  in  the  churches  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Siena.  In  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  are  several  frescos 
of  the  history  of  St.  ltanieri,and  the  far-famed  Assump- 
tion of  the  I 'irgin  amid  a Choir  of  Angela.  His  large 
pictures  may  be  seen  at  Florence,  among  which  are 
several  of  Christ,  of  St.  Peter  the  martyr,  and  St.  Do- 
menico. There  are  some  more  of  this  class  of  pictures 
in  the  churches  of  Siena.  Memmi  died  at  Avignon  in 
1341.  See  Hoefer,  A'omp.  Biog.  Generate,  s.v.;  Spooner, 
liiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Memra  (the  Word),  a name  employed  in  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos,  and  later  Hebrew  books,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  name  of  the  deity  in  all  his  relations  to 
man.  See  Word. 

Menachem  ni  Fano.  See  Faxo,  Mknachem. 

Menachem  uen-Jacob.  See  Sakuk. 

Menachem  bkn-Jehuda  Loxsano.  Sec  Lox- 

8ANO. 

Menachem  i»a  Nola.  See  Noi-a. 

Menachem  di  Recaxate.  See  Kkcanati. 

Menachem  ben-Salomo,  of  France,  a rabbi  who 
lived  in  the  12th  century,  is  the  author  of  ^25*,  a 
dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  language,  written  about  1143. 
Specimens  of  this  lexicon  were  published  by  Dukes  in 
5?  (Esslingen,  1846).  He  also  wrote  a com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch, entitled  2*13  a speci- 
men of  which,  under  the  title  n’?32  nroip,  was  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg  in  1784  (in  a Latin  translation  by 
Delitzsch,  in  his  Je/hurun  sire  Isagoge  [Grimma,  1838 j, 
p.  184-188).  See  Flint,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  353;  I>e’  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  218;  Zunz,  Zur 
Oeschichte  und  /.iterator,  p,  71  sq.,  108.  (B.  P.) 

Menagect,  Francois  Guillaume,  an  eminent  his- 
torical painter,  was  bom  in  London,  July  9,  1744,  and 
was  instructed  under  Dcshays,  Boucher,  and  Vien.  He 
carried  off  the  grand  prize  of  painting  in  1766,  and  visit- 
ed Rome  with  the  royal  pension.  In  1780  he  was  chosen 
an  academician,  and  afterwards  appointed  professor.  In 
1800  be  returned  to  Paris,  and  became  professor  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting.  He  has  a fine  picture  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Church  of  St.  Denis.  He  died  Oct.  4, 
1816.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A its,  s.  v. 

Menche,  Heinrich  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  April  24,  1799.  He  stud- 
ied at  Marburg,  entered  the  ministry  in  1820,  was  pastor 
at  Rdddenau.  Hanover,  from  1851  to  1882,  and  died  June 
21,  1884,  at  Mtlnden,  doctor  of  theology.  (B.  P.) 

Mende  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Mende  is  spoken  by  a considerable  population  to  the 
south  and  south-east  of  Sierra  Leone.  A version  of 
Matthew  had  been  prepared  at  an  early  peri  oil  by  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  who  had  settled  on  the  border  of  the 
Mende  country.  A translation  of  the  four  gospels  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Schbn,  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  standard  alphabet  of  Prof.  Lepsius 
(q.  v.)  being  adopted  for  the  version.  Mr.  Schbn  was 
aided  in  the  work  of  translation  bv  llarvey  K.  Ritchcll, 
of  the  Mende  country.  In  1871  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
were  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
the  translation  having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  H.  John- 
son,, a native  African  clergyman.  In  1872  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  published.  The  remainder  of  the 
New  Test,  is  still  in  manuscript.  (B.  P.) 


Mengs,  Antonio  Raphael  a distinguished  painter, 
was  born  at  Auszig,  in  Bohemia,  March  12,  1728,  and 
studied  the  works  of  Raphael  at  Rome  when  but  thirteen 
years  of  age.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  painter  at  Dresden 
by  the  emperor  Augustus,  with  a salary.  H is  first  great 
work  was  The  Holy  Family,  which  was  exhibited  at  Rome, 
and  gained  him  great  reputation.  In  1754  he  received 
the  direction  of  the  new  academy  at  Rome,  and  in  1757 
was  employed  by  the  Celestines  to  paint  the  ceilings  of 
the  church  of  St.  Eusebius.  In  1761  he  was  invited  to 
Madrid  by  Carlos  III,  and  granted  a liberal  pension. 
He  executed,  among  other  works,  The  Descent  from  the 
Crou  ami  The  Council  of  the  Gods,  for  the  king’s  court. 
He  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  by  Clement 
XIV  to  paint  in  the  Vatican  a picture  of  Janus  Dictating 
to  History,  and  The  Holy  Family.  After  an  absence  of 
three  years  he  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  commenced 
his  celebrated  work  in  the  dome  of  the  grand  saloon  of 
the  royal  palace  at  that  place.  But  his  health  was  fail- 
ing, and  he  died  at  Rome,  June  29, 1779.  See  Hoefer, 
Aour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Mentzer,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologiau  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Jahmen,  in  Upper  Lusalia,  July  27, 
1658.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1691  preacher 
at  Merzdorf,  in  1693  at  Hauswalde,  in  1696  at  Kemnitz, 
near  Bernstadt,  and  died  Feb.  24, 1734.  He  wrote  about 
thirty-four  hymns,  some  of  which  are  translated  into 
English,  as  J.ob  sei  dir,  treuer  Gott  find  Voter  (in  Chorale 
Book  for  England,  No.  8,  “ 1 praise  Thee,  O my  God 
and  Father”);  0 dau  ich  tausend  Z ungen  hdtte  (by 
Mills,  in  llorte  Germanicte,  p.  189,  “Oh  that  I had  a 
Thousand  Voices !") ; W'er  das  Kleinod  tcill  erlangen  (in 
Lyra  Germanica,  ii,  222,  “ He  who’d  make  the  Prize 
his  Own”).  See  Otto,  Isxikon  der  oherlausit  rise  hen 
Schriftsteller,  it,  581-584,  Koch,  Oeschichte  des  devtschen 
Kircheidiedtt,  v,  220  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Menzel,  Karl  Adolph,  a German  historian,  was 
bom  at  GrUnberg,  Dec.  7,  1784.  He  studied  at  Halle, 
was  in  1809  professor  and  in  1814  pro- rector  at  St. 
Elizabeth’s,  in  Breslau.  He  died  Aug.  19, 1855.  He  is 
the  author  of,  Staats-  und  Religionsgetch ich te  der  Koidg- 
reiche  Israel  und  Juda  (Breslau,  1853) : — Religion  und 
Staatsidee  in  der  rorchristlichen  Zcit  (edited  by  W uttke, 
Leipsic,  1872).  (B.  P.) 

Menzel,  Wolfgang,  a German  historian  and  crit- 
ic, was  bom  at  Waldenburg,  June  21, 1798.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  was  for  some  time  teacher  at 
Aarau,  went  in  1824  to  Heidelberg,  in  1825  to  Stuttgart, 
and  died  April  23,  1873.  Of  his  many  works  we  only 
mention,  Christliche  Symbolik  (Maycncc,  1854, 2 vnls.) : 
— Kritik  des  rnotUinen  Zdtbeirusstscins  (2d  ed.  1873): — 
Die  cor  christliche  I'nsteiUichkeitsfrage  (1869,  2 vols.). 
His  Denkicurdiykeiten  wore  published  bv  his  son  Karl 
(Bielefeld,  1877).  (B.  P.) 

Mepeham,  Simon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
bom  at  Meopham,  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  Merton 
College,  lie  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  became  a Biblical  divine. 
He  was  ordained  priest  at  Canterbury  on  St.  Mat- 
tuew’s  day,  1297,  and  became  rector  of  Tunstall,  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich.  lie  was  electee!  archbishop 
on  Dec.  11,  1327,  and  received  the  temporalities  from 
the  king  at  Lynn  on  Sept.  19,  1329.  His  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  state  of  morals  and  disci- 
pline in  the  Church.  We  occasionally  find  him  inter- 
Iiosing  his  good  offices  to  effect  a reconciliation  between 
parties  at  variance.  Ilis  endeavor  to  compel  diocesans 
to  attend  to  their  spiritual  duties  rendered  him  any- 
thing but  popular  among  his  suffragans.  Notwith- 
standing, he  was  in  all  things  respectable,  in  nothing 
great.  But  the  age  demanded  something  more  than 
respectable  mediocrity,  and  Simon  Mepeham,  by  con- 
fining himself  to  his  religious  duties,  was  regarded  as 
mean-spirited  by  those  who  looked,  in  his  position,  for 
one  who  could  lead  them  in  temporal  as  well  as  in 
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spiritual  things.  He  died  Oct.  12,  1333.  See  Hook, 
Lil  ts  of  the  A rchbishops  of  Canterbury,  iii,  492  sq. 

Merage,  Leilat  ai.  (the  night  of  the  ascension),  a 
night  accounted  sacred  by  the  Mohammedans,  because 
in  it  the  prophet  made  his  famous  journey  to  heaven. 
It  is  commemorated  on  the  28th  of  the  month  Regeb. 

Mercado,  Moses  ben-Israel  (It,  a rabbi  of  Amster- 
dam, who  flourished  in  the  17th  century,  is  the  author 
of  cbnri  rbnp  E,  or  a commentary  on  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  Psalms,  published  after  the  author's  death  by 
Jacob  de  Mercado  (Amsterdam,  1653).  See  FOrst,  BilA. 
Jud.  ii,  3G8.  (B.  P.) 

Mercersburg  Theology.  See  German  Re-  . 
formed  Church  in  America. 

Meredith,  William  C.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  rector  of  Tillotson  Parish,  Curds- 
ville,  Va.,  for  many  years,  until  1861,  when  he  became 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Winchester,  and  remained 
in  this  pastorate  until  his  death,  Nov.  1,  1875.  Sec 
ProL  Episc , Almanac,  1876,  p.  150. 

Mergilet,  Andreas,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Dec.  17, 1559,  and  died  March  21, 1606, 
at  MUhlfeld.  He  is  the  author  of,  Biblidia,  etc. : — Sen- 
tenticc  Insignes  I'alrum  Ecclesia : — Papa  Homo  Peccati, 
See  Ftlrst,  Bill.  Jud.  ii,  368;  Jdchcr,  Allgtmeines  Ge- 
lehrten-I.exii.vii,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Meria  - pujah,  an  annual  festival  among  the 
Khonds  in  Orissa,  in  which  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  until  the  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  British 
government.  The  victims  are  called  mei-ias,  and  con- 
sist of  Hindfls  procured  by  purchase  in  the  plains  by 
the  Panwas,  a class  of  Hindft  servitors.  The  design 
of  this  barbarous  ceremony  w as  to  propitiate  Bura  Pen- 
nou  (q.  v.),  their  earth-god,  and  thus  to  secure  a favor- 
able harvest. 

M6rode,  Francois  Xavier  Marie  Fr^d^ric 
Ghtslain  dr,  a Ropian  Catholic  prelate,  was  born  at 
Brussels  in  March,  1820.  He  was  descended  from  a 
noble  Spanish  family,  and  entered  the  Belgian  army  in 
1841,  serving  with  distinction  as  a volunteer  in  Algeria 
under  marshal  Hugraud.  He  began  the  study  of  the- 
ology at  Rome  in  1848,  and  took  priest’s  orders  in  1850. 
He  was  then  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  po|>e  and 
canon  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  in  1860  was  made  minister  of 
military  affairs.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1865,  in  con- 
sequence of  a disagreement  with  cardinal  Antonelli,  but 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  Melitene,  June  22, 1866,  and 
private  almoner  to  the  pope.  He  opposed  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility  in  1869,  but  in  1870  accepted  the  de- 
cision of  the  Vatican  Council.  He  died  at  Rome,  July 
24,  1874.  His  wealth  was  largely  devoted  to  the  found- 
ing of  charitable  institutions,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  streets  and  squares  in  Home,  and  to  archaeological 
excavations. 

Meronoth.  It  has  been  suggested  ( Memoirs  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  314)  that  this  may  be  repre- 
sented by  Khurbel  Marrina,  a ruined  site  seven  miles 
north  of  Hebron. 

Meroz.  Tristram  ( Bible  Places,  p.  230)  identifies 
this  site  with  that  of  .1  furussas,  about  four  miles  north- 
west of  Bethshan,  remarking  that  “ it  would  command 
the  passage  from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  the  Jordan 
but  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  traces  of  antiquity 
there  ( Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  85). 

Merrick,  John  Austin,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  a missionary  in  1858,  in  Fort 
Ripley,  Minn. ; in  1857  he  was  rector  in  Paris,  Ky.,  be- 
ing pastor  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  professor  of  Orien- 
tal and  Biblical  literature  in  Shelby  College.  In  1865 
he  became  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Hastings  Minn.; 
in  1866  was  president  of  the  Sewanee  Mission  anil 
Training  School,  in  Winchester,  Tenn.  The  next  year 
he  went  to  San  Jose,  Cal.,  as  a missionary.  The  year 
following  he  was  a professor  in  St.  Augustine  College, 
Benicia.  In  1870  he  was  officiating  in  Martinez;  in 
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1872  he  removed  to  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
sided without  charge  until  his  death,  July  16,  1877, 
aged  fifty  vears.  See  I’rot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1878, 
p.  169. 

Merrick  (or  Meryek),  Rowland,  an  English 
prelate  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Bodingan,  An- 
glcsoa,  wns  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  New  Inn  Hall,  and  afterwards  a dignitary  in 
the  Church  of  St.  David’s,  and  here  he  and  others,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  violently  prosecuted  Robert 
Farrar,  his  diocesan,  and  prevailed  so  far  that  the  lat- 
ter was  imprisoned  (sec  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  an. 

1 555).  Dr.  Merrick  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bangor, 
Dec.  21, 1559,  and  died  Jan.  24, 1566.  See  Fuller,  Wor- 
thies of  England  (ed.  Nnttall),  iii,  509. 

Merseburg,  Men  ah  em.  Sec  MknahemofMkr.se- 
burg. 

Merwan  ibn-Ganacii.  Sec  Ibn-Ganach. 

M£senguy,  Francois  PuiurrE,  an  ascetic  writer 
| of  France,  was  bom  at  Beauvais,  Aug.  22,  1677.  He 
was  educated  at  Paris,  and  when  the  famous  Rollin 
(q.  v.)  had  charge  of  the  college  at  Beauvais,  M&scnguy 
was  tutor  there.  Under  Rollin's  successor  he. became  sub- 
principal  of  the  college,  but  being  opi>osod  to  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  had  to  resign.  At  Inst  he  retired  to  Sl.-Ger- 
main-en-Lave,  and  died  Feb.  19, 1763.  He  published,  Le 
; Xoureau  Testament  Traduit  en  F rangais,  A rec  des  Xotes 
1 I.itterales  (Paris,  1729,  1762,3  vols.): — firs  des  Saints 
I (1730, 6 vols. ; new  ed.  1740,  2 vols.) : — A beryl  de.  I'His- 
j toire  et  de  la  Morale  (1728): — Abregi  de  Vllistoirt  de 
. fAncicn  Testament,  etc.  (1737-88,  3 vols.): — Missel  de 
' Paris  (1738) : — J.e  Processiimal  de  Paris  (1739) : — Ex- 
positions de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne  (1744,  6 vols.) : — 
Exercises  de  Pieti  (1760): — La  Constitution  Unigenitus 
(1748),  etc.  See  Lcqueux,  Memuire  de  Eeu  M.  rAlbl 
Frangois- Philippe  Misenguy,  in  Xecrologe  des  Plus 
, Celebrex  Dlfenseurs  et  Amis  de  la  l ’frill,  vi,  202-218; 
Picot,  Mlmoires  du  Dix-Uuitieme  Siecle,  vol.  iv;  Xotice 
Historique  stir  les  Rites  de  VEglist  de  Paris;  Lichtcn- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Meshia  and  Menhiaua,  ancestors  of  the  human 
race  according  to  the  system  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
Ahriman  (q.  v.)  and  Ormuzd  (q.  v.)  were  the  primary 
principles  of  creation,  and  from  the  antagonism  which 
the  universe  thus  presented  man  was  the  only  excep- 
tion. Ahriman,  the  evil  principle,  had  no  other  re- 
source  but  to  shty^Kuiomorts,  the  primitive  human  be- 
ing, who  was  at  once  man  and  woman.  From  the 
blood  of  the  slain  Kaiomorts  sprang  Meshia  and  M ex- 
it iana,  who  were  soon  seduced  by  Ahriman,  and  became 
worshippers  of  the  Decs,  to  whom  they  offered  sacri- 
fices. Evil  was  thus  introduced  into  the  world,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  good  and  evil  principles  extended 
also  to  man. 

Messianic  Hope.  By  way  of  supplement  to  the 
article  Messiah  (q.  v.),  we  give  in  general  outlines  a 
history  of  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  as  devclojied 
in  the  apocalyptic  writings. 

Of  the  deepest  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
messianic  idea  were  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  the  es- 
sence of  which  is  the  reign  of  the  pious  (see  ii,  44 ; vii, 
14,  27).  The  apocrypha  of  the  Old  Test,  contain  but 
few  messianic  allusions,  because,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  historical  or  didactic,  and  not  prophetic.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  messianic  idea  was  not  enter- 
tained by  the  authors.  Besides  the  hope  of  a return  of 
the  dispersed  of  Israel  (Baruch,  iv,  36,  37;  v,  5-9;  2 
Macc.  ii,  18),  of  a conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (Tobit, 
xiii,  11-18;  xiv,  6, 7),  and  the  perpetual  existence  of 
the  Jewish  nation  (Ecclus.  xxxvii,  25 ; xliv,  13),  wc  also 
find  the  idea  of  an  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  house 
of  David  (Ecclcs.  xlvii,  11 ; 1 Macc.  ii,  57). 

The  richer,  however,  flows  the  stream  of  messianic 
prophecies  in  the  oldest  Jewish  Sibylline  Oracles  (q.  v.), 
especially  iii,  652  - 794.  Very  few  messianic  com- 
ments are  found  in  the  groundwork  of  the  Book  of 
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Enoch  (q.  v. ; see  xc,  16-88),  but  more  in  the  Psalter 
of  Solomon  (q.  w;  see  Psa.  xvii,  11;  xviii,  6-9),  and  in 
the  Assumption  of  Moses  (q.  v.).  The  messianic  time 
is  also  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (q.  v.).  All 
these  documents  prove  sufficiently  that  the  messianic 
hope  had  not  been  dead  in  the  last  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  this  is  corroborated  bv  the  Targum  of  Onke- 
los  and  Jonathan.  Another  important  witness  is  Philo, 
who,  in  I)e  Execratiombus.  § 8. 9 (ed.  Mang.  ii,  435  sq.), 
and  Ite  Prtrtniis  ft  P testis,  § 15-20  (ibid,  ii,  421-428), 
S|>caks  of  the  messianic  hope. 

But,  aside  from  these  witnesses,  we  have  the  New 
Test.,  which  fully  proves  that  the  messianic  idea  in  the 
time  before  Christ  was  by  no  means  extinguished  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  people  (see  Matt,  xi,  3;  xvi, 
13  sq. ; xxi;  Mark  viii,  27;  xi;  Luke  vii,  19,  20;  ix, 
18  sq. ; xix;  John  xii).  For  the  time  after  Christ  we 
need  no  evidence.  The  many  political  events  prove, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  that  the  people  expected 
the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Jose- 
phus himself  confesses  that  the  messianic  hope  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  the  insurrection 
against  Home,  although,  to  please  the  Homans,  he  re- 
ferred the  messianic  prophecies  to  Vespasian. 

As  for  the  messianic  hope  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  apocalypses  of  Baruch  and  Ezra  give 
ample  descriptions.  What  is  expressed  there  finds  its 
reflection  in  the  Jewish  prayer  called  Shemoneh  Errth 
(q.  v.),  especially  in  the  10th,  11th,  14th,  15th,  and  17th 
petitions.  Titus  far  the  historical  outline.  We  come 
now  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  messianic  dog- 
matics. 

1.  Siyns  of  the  Last  Times.  — Almost  everywhere, 

when  reference  is  made  to  eschatology,  we  meet  with 
the  same  thought,  that  the  beginning  of  the  time  ! 
of  salvation  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  great  tribula- 
tions. The  basis  for  these  speculations  was  no  doubt 
Dan.  xii,  1,  “There  shall  be  a time  of  trouble,  such 
as  never  was  since  there  was  a nation,  even  to  that 
same  time.”  Thus  originated  in  the  rabbinic  dogma 
the  doctrine  of  the  *'52n,  “the  birth-pains 

of  the  Messiah  "(see  Matt,  xxiv,  8:  rrdsra  Si  ravra 
dp\ij  btSivuiv).  Glowing  descriptions  of  the  signs  of 
the  last  times  are  found  in  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii,  795-807 
(comp.  4 Ezra  v,  1-18;  vi,  18-28;  ix,  1-12;  xiii,  29-31; 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  lxx,  2-8;  Book  of  Jubilees  [sec 
Ewald's  Jahrburhern,  iii,  23  sq.] ; Mishna,  Soto,  ix, 
15).  See  also  Matt,  xxiv,  7-12, 21;  Mark  xiii,  19;  Luke 
xxi,  23;  1 Cor.  vii,  26;  2 Tim.  iii,  1 ; and  comp.  Scholt- 
gen,  Harm  Ilebraia n,  ii,  509  sq.,  550  sq. ; Ilertholdt, 
Chiistoloyut  Judaeorutn , p.45-54;  Gfrdrer,  Ifas  Jahr - 
hundert  des  Ileils,  ii,  225  sq.  300-304 ; Oehler,  in  Her- 
zog's Real-Encykiop.  ix,  436  sq.  (2d  ed.  ix,  666) ; Ham- 
burger, Real-Encykiop.  art.  “ Messianische  Leidenszeit,” 
p.  735-738. 

2.  Elijah  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah.—  From  Mai. 
iii,  23, 24  (A.  V.  iv,  5, 6)  it  was  inferred  that  the  prophet  : 
Elijah  was  to  return  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah. 
This  idea  is  already  presupposed,  Ecclus.  xlviii,  10,  11 
(sec  also  Matt,  xvii,  10;  Mark  ix,  1 1 ; also  Matt,  xi,  14 ; 
xvi,  14;  Mark  vi,  15,  viii,  28;  Luke  ix,  8, 19;  John  i, 
21).  The  object  of  his  message  is  to  make  peace  on 
earth  (see  Mishna.  Eduyoth,  viii,  7),  and  to  harmonize 
differences  ( liaba  Mezia,  iii,  4,  5;  i,  8;  ii,  8).  Besides 
these  things,  he  was  to  anoint  the  Messiah  (Justin, 
Dial,  cum  Tiyph.  c.  8,  49),  ami  to  raise  the  dead  (Sola, 
ix,  15  s.  f.).  Besides  PJijah,  some  also  expected  the 
prophet  like  Moses  ( DeuL  xviii,  15;  comp.  John  i, 
21;  vi,  14;  vii,  40),  while  still  others  thought  that 
Jeremiah  (Matt,  xvi,  16)  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah.  In  Christian  writings,  Enoch  is  men- 
tioned as  one  who  was  to  come  back  ( Ec.  Nicodemi,  c.  j 
25;  sec  also  Thilo,  Cotlex  Ajsocryph.  Xov.  Testamenli,  i 
p.756-768).  On  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  comp. 
Schdttgen,  u.  s.  p.  533  sq. ; Lightfoot,  Horn  Iltbr.  on 
Matt,  xvii,  10;  Bcrtholdt,  u.  s.  p.58-68;  Gfrdrer,  u.  s.  p.  | 


227  - 229;  Alexandre,  Orac.  Sibyll.  1st  ed.  ii,  513-516; 
l ter  Prophet  Elia  in  der  Ltyende  (Frankel’s  Monats- 
schrijl , 1863,  p.  241-255,  281-296);  Elias  icho  tra*  to 
Come  (Journal  of  Sacral  Literature  and  Biblical  Rec- 
ord, new  scries,  1867,  x,  371-376);  Castelli,  II  Messia 
secondo  yli  Ebrei,  p.  196-201 ; Weber,  System  der  alt- 
synagoyalen  paldstiitischen  Theoloyie,  p.  337-339. 

3.  Apjfearauce  of  the  Messiah. — After  these  prepara- 
tions, Messiah  comes.  It  is  by  no  means  correct  to  say 
that  pre-Christian  Judaism  expected  the  BIcssiah  only 
after  the  judgment,  and  that  through  the  influence  of 
Christianity  the  idea  had  become  prevalent  that  the 
Messiah  himself  was  to  judge  his  enemies.  For  in  the 
books  of  Baruch  and  Ezra,  Enoch,  and  in  the  Targums, 
in  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  and  in  Philo,  Messiah  ap- 
pears everywhere  as  conquering  hostile  powers. 

As  to  his  names,  the  common  one  is  the  AnointeJ,  the 
Messiah  (Enoch  xlviii,  10;  Iii,  4;  Baruch  xxix,  3; 
xxx,  1;  xxxix,  7;  xl,  1 ; lxx,  9;  lxxii,  2;  Ezra  vii, 
28,  29,  where  the  Latin  translation  is  interpolated; 

xii,  32:  “unctus");  Greek,  ypunvc  xvpiov  (Psalt.  of 

Sol.  xvii,  36;  xviii,  68),  Hebrew,  (Mishna, 

Berachoth,  i,  5).  Aramaic,  XH*"”  (ibid.  Sofa,  ix,  15), 
or  (in  the  Targums).  Peculiar  to  the 

Book  of  Enoch  are:  “the  Son  of  man”(xlvi,  1-4; 
xlviii,  2;  lxii,  7,  9,  14;  Ixiii,  II ; Ixix,  26,  27;  lxx.  1), 
and  the  “ Elect  One”  (xlv,  3,  4 ; xlix,  2;  li,  3,  5;  Iii,  6, 
9;  liii,  6;  lv,  4;  Ixi,  8;  lxii,  1).  Very  seldom  is  lie 
called  the  “Son  of  God”  (cv,  2;  4 Ezra  vii.  28,  29; 

xiii,  32. 37,  52 ; xi  v,  9),  and  only  once  lie  is  called  - Son 
of  the  woman”  (Enoch  lxii,  5).  He  was  to  come  from 
the  tribe  of  David  (Psalt.  of  Sol.  xvii,  5,  23;  Matt,  xxii, 
42;  Mark  xii,  35;  Luke  xx,  41 ; John  vii,  42;  4 Ezra 

xii,  32;  Targum  on  Isa.  xi,  1;  Jer.  xxiii,  5;  xxxiii,  15). 

Hence  “Son  of  David”  is  the  common  designation  of 
the  Messiah  (in  the  New  Test,  after  wtoc  in  the 

Targum  on  llosea  iii,  5:  1*^  in  the  Shemoneh  Esreh, 
15th  petition,  n~3£).  As  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  David  he  must  also  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  city 
of  David  (Micah  v,  1,  and  the  Targum  in  loco;  Matt,  ii, 
5;  John  vii,  41, 42). 

Whether  the  pre-Christian  Judaism  thought  of  the 
Messiah  as  a mere*  man  or  as  a being  imbued  with 
higher  power,  especially  whether  it  ascribed  to  him  pre- 
existence,  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty.  In  gen- 
eral it  can  be  said  that  he  teas  expected  as  a human  Liny 
and  ruler,  but  nuloired  icith  special  f/ijls  and  potcers  by 
God . This  is  especially  evident  from  the  Psalter  of 
Solomon  (xvii,  28,  47, 35,  41,  46,  42).  The  same  idea 
we  And  in  Orac.  SibylL  iii,  49.  But  his  pre-existence  is 
also  described  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  xlvi,  1,2;  lxii,  7 ; 
xlviii,  3, 6;  xlvi,  1,3;  xlix,  2-4;  comp,  also  4 Ezra  xii. 
32;  xiii,  26,  52.  And  this  idea  of  pre-existence  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  Christian  influences,  because  it  fully  har- 
monizes with  the  Old-Test,  idea  concerning  tbc  Mes- 
siah (comp.  Micah  v,  1 ; Daniel  vii,  13,  14). 

4.  The  IaisI  Enemies. — On  the  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah the  enemies  of  the  Israelites  and  of  God  w ill  mus- 
ter their  forces  for  a last  decisive  conflict.  The  picture 
which  Ezekiel  drew  of  the  armies  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
and  the  representation  given  in  Daniel  xi,  are  atxin- 
dantly  reproduced  in  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii,  663  sq.;  4 Ezra 

xiii,  33  sq. ; Enoch  xc,  16,  except  that  the  conflict  does 
not  concern  the  Messiah,  but  the  congregation  of  God. 
In  general,  it  is  supposed  that  the  leader  in  this  conflict 
is  the  antichrist,  who  is  called  iu  rabbinic  writings 
.4  rmilus  (Dlb^a-lK). 

5.  Destruction  of  the  Enemies. — From  the  dangers 
which  will  thus  gather  round  them  the  Israelites  are 
to  be  delivered  by  the  signal  destruction  of  their  foes. 
Comp.  Assumptio  Mosis  x ; Enoch  xc ; Orac.  SibylL 
iii,  652  sq.;  Psalt.  of  Sol.  xvii,  27,  39;  Apoc.  Baruch 
xxxix, 7-xl,  2;  lxx,  9;  lxxii,  2-6;  4 Ezra  xii,  32,  83; 
xiii,  27, 28, 35-38. 

6.  Renovation  of  Jerusalem.  — Since  the  messianic 
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kingdom  is  to  be  founded  in  the  Holy  Land,  Jerusalem 
must  be  renewed.  This  renovation  will  take  place  by 
purifying  the  holy  city  from  the  Gentiles,  who  now  live 
in  it  (Psalt.  of  SoL  xvii,  25,  83).  Besides  this  view 
there  was  another,  that  there  already  existed  in  the 
pre-raessianic  time  a more  glorious  Jerusalem  than  the 
earthlv  one,  with  God  in  heaven,  and  that  this  was  to 
come  down  on  earth  at  the  beginning  of  the  messianic 
time  (Enoch  liii,  6;  xc,  28,  29;  4 Ezra  vii,  2G;  Apoc. 
Baruch  xxxii,  4).  See  also  Schbttgcn,  De  Ilieroso- 
lyma  Calesti  ( Ho  vat  llebr.  i,  1205-1248);  Mcuschen, 
A ’ovum  Testnmcnlum  ex  Tulmude,  p.  199  sq.;  Wetstein, 
Novum  Test,  (id  Galatas,  iv,  26 ; Eiscnmenger,  Ent- 
decktes  Judenthum , ii,  839  sq.;  Bcrtholdt,  u.  s.  p.  217- 
221 ; Gfrbrcr,  u.  s.  ii,  245  sq.  308 ; Weber,  u.  s.  p.  366  sq.  ; 

7.  Gathering  of  the  Dispersed. — That  the  dispersed  j 
of  Israel  should  have  part  in  the  messianic  kingdom 
and  return  to  Palestine  was  a matter  of  course,  even 
though  there  were  no  prophecies  of  the  Old  Test.  In  a 
poetical  manner  this  is  described  (Psalt.of  Sol.  xi,xvii; 
Baruch  iv,  36,  37 ; v,  6-9 ; Philo,  De  Exsccrationibus, 

§ 8,  9;  4 Ezra  xiii,  39-47).  As  this  hope  was  so  gen- 
eral, it  is  strange  that  rabbi  Akiba  should  have  doubted 
the  return  of  the  ten  tribes  ( Sanhedrin , x,  3 s.  f.). 

8.  The  Kingdom  of  Glory  in  Palestine. — The  messianic 
kingdom  has,  it  is  true,  the  messianic  king  at  its  head, 
but  its  supreme  ruler  is  God  (sec  th-ac.  Sibyll.  iii,  704- 
706,  717,  756  - 759;  Psalt.  of  Sol.  xvii,  1,  38,  51 ; She- 
moneh  Esreh,  11th  benediction ; Joseph.  War,  ii,  8,  1). 
Hence  it  is  often  called  the  kingdom  of  God  (j3a<ri\iia 
roe  •S'foi',  so  especially  in  the  New  Test,  by  Mark  and 
Luke;  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii, 47, 48;  fiamXiia  ptyiart]  dSavd- 
rov  /InoiXi/oc;  see  Psalt.  of  Sol.  xvii,  4 ; Assumptio  Mo- 
sis  x,  1, 3).  Besides,  we  also  find  “ kingdom  of  heaven,” 

/ SamXfia  nov  ovpaviov.  For  the  latter  expression, 
see  Schottgen,  De  Regno  Calorum  ( Horoe.  tlrbr.  i, 
1147-1152);  Lightfoot,  Horn  ad  Matth.  iii,  2;  Wetstein, 
in  Matth.  iii,  3;  Bertboldt,  u.  s.  p.  187-192;  De  Witte, 
Biblische  Dogmatik,  p.  175-177;  Tholuck,  Bergpredigt, 
p.  66  sq. ; Fritzsche,  Erang.  Mutthni,  p.  109  sq.;  Kui- 
noel,  in  Matth . iii,  3;  Wicbelhaus,  Commentar.  zu  dtr  I.ei- 
densgeschichte  (1855),  p. 28-1  sq.;  Kcim,  Geschichte  Jestt, 
ii,  33  sq. ; Schttrer,  Der  Begrijf  des  flimmelreiches  aus 
jOdischen  Quellen  erlauterl  (Jahrbucher  fur  prof.  Theo- 
logit,  1876,  p.  166-187);  Cremer,  BibL  Theolog,  Worter- 
buch,  s.  v.  jiamXtia. 

To  the  glory  of  the  messianic  kingdom  belongs,  above 
all  things,  the  dominion  over  the  world  (see  Isa.  ii,  2 sq. ; 
xlii,  1-6;  xlix,  6;  li,  4,5;  Jcr.  iii,  17;  xvi,  19  sq.; 
Micah  iv,  1 sq. ; vii,  16  sq. ; Zeph.  ii,  11;  iii,  9;  Zech. 
viii,  20  sq. ; and  especially  Dan.  ii,  44 ; vii,  14, 27).  This 
hope  has  also  been  held  by  later  Judaism,  but  in  a dif- 
ferent manner;  sec  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  698-726,  766-783; 
Philo,  De  Pram,  et  Pan.  § 16;  Enoch  xc,  30,  87;  Psalt. 
of  Sol.  xvii,  32-35.  Otherwise  the  messianic  time, 
mostly  on  the  basis  of  Old -Test,  passages,  is  repre- 
sented as  a time  of  pure  joy  and  happiness.  There  is 
no  war  ( Orac.  Sibyll.  iii,  371-380,751-760;  Philo,  De 
Pram,  el  J'cen.  § 16;  ApocaL  Baruch,  Ixxiii,  4, 6).  Even 
the  wild  beasts  serve  man  (Orac.  Sibyll.  iii,  787-794;  I 
Philo,  u.  s.  § 15;  Targum  on  Isa.  xi,  6).  Earth  is  very 
fertile  (Orac.  Sibyll.  iii,  620  - 623,  743  - 750;  Baruch, 
xxix,  5-8);  men  are  rich  and  well  to  do  (Philo,  § 17,  j 
18) ; they  become  nearly  one  thousand  years  old,  and 
yet  do  not  feel  their  age,  but  are  like  boys  (Ewald,  Ju- 
bilees, iii,  24).  All  enjoy  bodily  strength  and  health ; I 
women  l>ear  children  without  pains,  etc.  (Philo,  § 20 ; j 
Itaruch  Ixxiii,  2,  3,  7 ; lxxiv,  1).  But  these  external 
gifts  arc  not  the  only  ones.  They  are  but  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  the  messianic  congregation  rep- 
resents a holy  people,  sanctified  by  God,  and  led  in 
righteousness  by  the  Messiah.  He  allows  no  unright- 
eousness to  dwell  among  them,  nor  is  an}'  one  who  knows 
malice  in  their  midst.  Hence  they  are  all  holy  (Psalt.  | 
of  Sol.  xvii,  28, 29, 36, 48, 49 ; xviii,  9. 10).  The  life  in  j 
the  messianic  kingdom  is  a perpetual  \arptvuv  Stay  iv  ! 
oaiuTijn  veil  cucaioovrt]  Irwtnov  avrov  (Luke  i,  74,75). 


With  this  kingdom  of  glory  in  Palestine  the  eschato- 
logical expectation  generally  closes;  indeed,  many  re- 
gard it  as  without  an  end.  But  afterwards  the  messi- 
anic kingdom  is  described  as  of  a limited  period,  and 
in  the  Talmud  the  duration  of  this  time  is  a matter 
of  debate  (Sanhedrin,  fol.  99,  col.  1).  The  same  view 
wc  find  in  the  Apoc.  Baruch  xl,  3,  and  4 Ezra  xii,  34; 

vii,  28,  29.  Wherever,  therefore,  a temporal  duration 
is  ascribed  to  the  messianic  kingdom,  at  the  end  of  the 
time  a renovation  of  the  world  and  the  last  judgment  is 
still  expected. 

9.  Renovation  of  the  World. — The  hope  of  a renova- 

tion of  heaven  and  earth  is  founded  on  Isa.  Ixv,  17 ; 
lxvi,  22  (see  also  Matt,  xix,  28;  Rev.  xxi,  1 ; 2 Pet.  iii, 
18).  Accordingly,  a distinction  was  made  between  the 
present  world  and  the  world  to  come,  Fwri  and 

XSH  Dhistt ; in  the  New  Test.,  6 aiwv  ovro c and  o 
aiibv  o piWwv  or  6 ipyopevoc.  But  there  was  a dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Some  would  make  the  new  world 
commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  messianic  time 
(Enoch  xlv,  4,  5),  others  with  its  end  (4  Ezra  vii,  30, 
31).  In  accordance  with  these  different  views,  the  mes- 
sianic time  is  either  identified  with  the  world  to  come, 
or  is  still  reckoned  to  the  present  world.  But  the  older 
and  more  original  view  is  the  one  which  identifies  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  with  the  world  to  come.  On  the 
“world  to  come,”  see  Mishna,  Berachoth,  i,  5;  Psa.  i,  1 ; 
Kiddushin,  iv,  14;  Baba  Mezia,  ii,  II  ; Sanhedrin,  x, 
1-4;  Aboth,  iv,  1,  16;  v,  19;  Apoc.  Barutli  xliv,  15; 
xlviii,  50;  Ixxiii,  3;  4 Ezra  vi,  9;  vii,  12,  13,  42,  43; 

viii,  8.  Comp,  also  Khenferdius,  De  Saailo  Euturo  (in 
Mcuschen,  u.  s.  p.  1116-1171);  Witsius,  De  Saailo  hoc 
et  Euturo,  u.  s.  p.  1171-1183;  Schottgen,  u.  s.  1153- 
1158;  Lightfoot,  ad  Matth.  xii,  32;  Wetstein,  ad  Matth. 
xii,  32 ; Koppc,  Novum  Test,  vi ; Epist.  ad  Ephes.  Exc.  i ; 
Bcrtholdt,  u. s.  p.  88-43 ; Gfrorer,  u.  s.  ii,  212-217 ; Bleck, 
l/ebraerbrief  ii,  1,  20  sq.;  Oehlcr,  in  Herzog’s  Real- 
Encyklop.  ix,  434  sq. ; 2d  cd.  ix,  664  sq.;  Geiger,  Jii- 
dische  Zritschrift,  1866,  p.  124  ; Weber,  u.  s.  p.  354  sq. 

10.  General  Resurrection.— Before  the  last  judgment 
is  held,  a general  resurrection  of  the  dead  occurs.  In 
general,  there  was  a firm  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  which  is  for  the  first  time  intimated  in  Dan.  xii, 
2,  and  this  belief  was  held  by  all  who  were  more  or  less 
influenced  by  Pharisaism.  Only  the  Sadducees  denied 
the  resurrection  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  1,  4;  War,  ii,  8, 
14),  and  the  Alexandrian  theology  substituted  for  it  an 
immortality  of  the  soul  (Wisdom  of  Sol.  iii,  1 sq. ; iv,  7 ; 
v,  16).  The  time  between  death  and  resurrection  is  for 
the  righteous  a time  of  preliminary  happiness,  and  for 
the  wicked  a preliminary  state  of  misery.  The  litera- 
ture on  that  subject  is  very  rich.  See  Bcrtholdt,  ti.  s. 
p.  176-181,  203  - 206;  Gfrbrer,  u.  s.  275  - 285,  808  sq.; 
Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Vo  lies  Israel,  iii,  807-810,  828-838, 
849-351, 504-606 ; Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  Paliistina , 
p.  388  sip;  Knthe,  Dogmatik,  ii,  2, 68-71, 298-30# ; Odder, 
Theologie  des  Alien  Testaments,  ii,  241  sq. ; Hermann 
Schultz,  Alttestamentliche  Theologie,  2d  ed.  p.  713  sip 
807  aq. ; Hamburger,  Real-Enryklop.  ii,  98  sq.  (art.  “ Be- 
lcbuug  der  Todten”);  Stiihelin,  Jahrb.  fur  deutsche 
Theologie,  1874,  p.  199  sip ; Weber,  u.  s.  p.  371  sq. ; Griib- 
ler,  Die  A nsichten  iiber  Ensterblichkeit  und  A uferstehung 
in  der  jiidischen  I.iteratur  der  bciden  letzten  Jahrh.  vor 
Chrislus,  in  Studien  und  Krilikai,  1879.  p.651-700. 

1 1.  Last  Judgment.  Eternal  Blessedness  and  Danina - 
lion. — A last  judgment  after  the  end  of  the  messianic 
period  can  only  l»e  thought  of  where  the  messianic  king- 
dom is  of  a finite  duration  (see  Baruch  i,  4;  4 Ezra  vii, 
33-35).  God  himself  is  the  judge  of  all  men  (Baruch 
li,  4,  5;  4 Ezra  vi,  2).  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
all  Israel  have  a part  in  the  future  world  (Sanhe- 
drin, x,  1),  with  the  exception  of  the  wicked  in  Israel 
(x,  1-4).  They,  together  with  Israel's  enemies,  go  down 
into  the  fire  of  Gehenna  (Baruch  xliv,  15;  li,  1,  2,  4-6; 
4 Ezra  v,  1-8,  59).  As  a rule  this  damnation  is  regard- 
ed as  everlasting;  but  there  is  also  the  view  which 
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ascribes  a limited  duration  of  hell-punishment  (Mishna,  j 
Eduyoth,  ii,  10).  The  righteous  and  pious  will  he  re- 
ceived into  paradise,  and  will  behold  the  majesty  of 
God  and  of  his  holy  angels.  Their  face  shall  shine 
like  the  sun,  and  they  shall  live  forever  (Baruch  li, 
8,7-14;  4 Ezra  vi,  1-8,  68  - 72;  Aasumptio  Mosis  x. 
9, 10). 

Literature.  — Besides  the  works  of  Schdttgcn.  Ber- 
tholdt,  De  Wette,Gfrorer,  Weber,  Hamburger,  already 
mentioned,  see  Moraht,  lie.  tit,  qua  ad  Cognoscemiam 
Judaorum  Palestinensium.  qui  Jeju  Tempore  Virebant, 
Christologiam  Evangelit i Nobis  Exhibeant,  lieque  Ijtcis 
Messianis  in  JUit  A Uegatte  (Gottingen,  1829 ) ; Von 
Colin,  Biblische  Theologie  ( 1836),  i,  479  - 511 ; Mack, 
Die  messiunischen  Encartungen  und  A nrickten  tier  Zeit- 
genossen  Jem  (in  Tub.  Theol.  Quartalschrift,  eod.  p.  3- 
56, 193  - 226) ; Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik  der  erangeUsehen  \ 
Gesehichte  der  Synoptiker  (1841 ),  i,  391  -416;  Zeller,  j 
I'eber  die  Behauptung  dots  das  corchristliche  Juden- 
tfium  noch  keine  messianische  liogmatik  gthabt  habe 
{Theol.  Jahrbiicher,  1843,  p.  35-52) ; Hellwag,  in  Theol. 
Jahrbiicher  von  Bauer  urul  Zeller  (1848).  p.  151-160; 
Hilgenfeld,  Die  jiidische  Apocalyptik  in  ihrer  geschicht- 
lichen  Enttcickeluug  (Jena,  1857) ; Oehler,  art.  “ Messias.” 
in  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  ix,  408  sq. ; 2d  ed.  ix,  641  sq. ; 
Colani,  Jesus- Christ  et  les  Croganees  Messianiques  de  son 
Temps  (2d  ed.  Strasburg,  1864),  p.  1-68;  I^ngen,  Das 
Judenthum  in  Paldstina  zur  Zeit  Christ*  (Freiburg,  1866), 
p,  391-461 ; Ewald,  Gesehichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (3d  ed. 

1867) ,  v,  135-160;  Keim,  Gesehichte  Jesu  (eod.),  i,  239- 
250  (Engl,  trails),  p.  808-321 ; Lond.  1873) ; lloltzmann, 
Die  Messiasidce  zur  Zrit  Jesu  ( Jahrb.fur  deutsche  The- 
ologie,  1867,  p.389-411) ; the  same,  in  Weber  and  Holtz- 
roaun's  Gesehichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (eod.),  ii,  191-211 ; 
Hausrnth,  S cutest  amentliche  Zeit  gesehichte  (1868) , i,  172- 
184;  2d  ed.  (1873).  p.  165-176;  EngLtransl.  (Loud.  1878) 
i,  191  - 204 ; Weiffenbach,  Qua  Jesu  in  Regno  Calesti 
Dignitas  sit  Synopticorum  Sentenlia  Exponitur  (Giessen, 

1868) ,  p.  47-  02;  Ebrard,  WissenschajUiche  Kritik  der 
erangeUsehen  Gesehichte  (3d  ed.  eod.),  p.  835-849 ; Wit- 
tichcn,  Die  Idee  des  Reiches  Gottes  (Gottingen,  1872), 
p.  105-165;  Anger,  Vorlesmgen  uber  die  Gesehichte  tier  • 
messianisehen  Idee  (edited  by  Krenkel:  Berlin,  1873),  ■ 
p.  78-91 ; Castelli,//  Messia  SecomJo gli  Ebrei  (Florence, 
1874);  Vemcs,  Histoire  des  I dees  Messianiques  depute 
Alexandre  Jusqu'a  rEmpereur  I/adrien  (Paris,  eod.); 
Schonefeld,  I'eber  die  messianische  Hoffnung  von  200  r or 
Christo  bis  get  fen  50  naeh  Christo  (Jena,eod.);  Drummond. 
The  Jetcish  Messiah  (Lond.  1877);  Stapfer.  Ixs  Idees  lle- 
ligieuses  rn  Palestine  a lEpnque  de.  Jesus-Christ  (2d  ed.  ! 
1878),  p.  111-182;  Heuss,  Gesehichte  der  hriligen  Schrif- 
ten  des  .4  lien  Testaments  (1881),  § 555,  556;  Hamburger. 
Real  - Encyklop.  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  II  Abtheilung 
(1883), articles:  “Messianische  Leidenszeit.” “ Messias," 
“ Messiasleiden,”  “ Messias  Sohn  Joseph,”  “ Mcssiaszeit” 
(p.  735-779) ; also  A rmilus,  Belebung  der  Tod  ten.  F.witjes 
Leben,  l.ohn  und  Strafe,  Paradie s,  Vergeliung , Zukunfts - 
mahl;  Pick,  Talmudic  Notices  concerning  Messiah  ( Pres- 
byterian Rerietc,  July,  1884);  Old  Testament  Passages 
Messianically  Applied  by  the  Ancient  Synagogue  (lle- 
braica,  October,  1884  and  seq.) ; Schtlrer,  Ixhrbuch  der 
Xeutestamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte  (Leipsie,  1874),  p.  563 
sq. ; 2d  ed.  with  the  title  Gesehichte  des  judischen  Volkes  ' 
im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi  (1886),  ii,  417  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Messmer,  Joeeph  Anton,  a Homan  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  17, 1829,  and  died  at 
Munich,  Dec.  23, 1879,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  | 
He  published,  Ueber  dm  Vrsprung,  die  Enttcickeluug 
und  Bedeutung  tier  Basilika  in  der  chrtetlichen  Raukunst 
(Leipsie,  1854):—  Johann  Michael  Sailer  (Mannheim, 
1875  ) : — Dr.  Joseph  Hubert  Reiukens,  katholischer 
Bischof  (Linz,  1874).  (B.  P.) 

Metatron,  an  angel  frequently  mentioned  by  rab- 
binical writers,  and  to  whom  they  ascribe  superior  pro-  j 
rogatives.  He  is  said  to  be  “ the  king  of  angels,”  and 
to  •'  ascend  to  the  throne  of  glory  above  nine  hundred 


firmaments  to  carry  up  the  prayers  of  the  Israelites.” 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  angel  who 
conducted  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  and 
by  others  to  have  been  Enoch. 

Meta wll ah,  a heretical  Mohammedan  sect,  who 
maintain  that  the  allegorical  and  not  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  Koran  is  binding  on  the  faithful.  They  are 
found  principally  in  the  district  lying  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Tyre,  in  the  regions  contiguous  to  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  and  in  Cale-Syria  proper.  They  are 
Shiites,  and  recognise  the  supreme  Im&mate  of  Ali 
(q.  v.). 

Metcalf,  Kexdrick,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  active  life 
to  educational  work.  For  many  years  he  was  Hobart 
professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  liter- 
ature in  the  Hobart  Free  College,  Geneva.  X.  V.  For 
some  time  he  was  a member  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee of  his  diocese.  In  1867  be  was  elected  professor 
of  rhetoric,  and  chaplain  of  the  college.  The  following 
year  he  was  Horace  White  professor  of  rhetoric  ami 
English  literature,  a position  which  lie  retained  until 
hia  death,  Oct.  30,  1872.  Sec  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac, 
1873,  p.  134. 

Metonic  Cycle.  See  Ctclk. 

Meurer,  Moritz,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Aug.  3, 1806,  at  Pretzsch,  on  the  Elbe. 
He  studied  at  Lei|>sic,  was  in  1833  teacher  at  the  sem- 
inary in  Weissenfels,  in  1834  deacon  at  Waldenburg. 
in  1835  archdeacon,  and  in  1841  pastor.  He  died  at 
Callenberg,  May  10, 1877.  He  is  the  author  of  bio- 
graphical sketches  on  Luther,  Catharine  von  Bora. 
Melanchthon,  Bugenlingen,  Myconius,  etc.  Besides,  he 
published,  Moses,  der  Knecht  Gottes  (Waldenburg,  1836) : 
— Der  Tag  zu  SchmalluiUlen  (Leipsie,  1837);  Iter  Kir- 
chenbau  row  Standpunkte  und  nach  dem  Brauche  der 
lutherischen  Kirche  (ibid.  1877).  See  Zuchold,  Bid. 
Theol.  ii,  876 ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Ke- 
ligieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Mevlevies,  an  order  of  rigid  Mohammedan  monks. 
The  novice  receives  his  preliminary  training  in  the 
convent  kitchen  during  the  period  of  n thousand  and 
one  days,  after  which  he  is  received  into  the  outer. 
Their  doctrines  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Persian  Sups 
(q.  v.).  Contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  prophet  they 
have  introduced  music  and  dancing  into  their  worship. 
They  arc  the  best  endowed  of  all  the  orders  of  Moslem 
monks;  yet  they  use  only  the  coarsest  fare  ami  the 
plainest  raiment,  while  they  distribute  much  of  their 
revenue  in  alms  to  the  poor.  They  are  the  Dancing 
Dervishes  of  Turkey,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  higher 
class  of  Turks.  See  Dervish;  Mohammedanism. 

Mexican  Religious  Beliefs  and  Fables.  The 
wondrous  country  lying  between  North  and  South 
America  was  long  inaccessible,  and  much  told  of  it 
was  fabulous,  until  A.  von  Humboldt  and  some  modem 
travellers  lighted  up  the  darkness  which  hung  over 
the  country.  The  Mexicans  accepted  four  world  pe- 
riods. according  thus  singularly  with  the  Greeks  and 
the  Homans:  the  first  is  called  Atimaiiuh,  the  period 
of  water;  it  began  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
its  destruction  by  the  flood;  the  second,  Tlaltonatiuh. 
the  period  of  earth,  closed  with  an  earthquake,  which 
ended  the  human  race,  and  the  sun  belonging  to  this 
period : the  third  is  called  Ehelcatonatiuh,  the  period  of 
air,  in  which  men  and  the  sun  perished  in  a frightful 
storm;  the  fourth  is  called  Tletonatiuh,  the  period  of 
tire,  the  period  in  which  we  live,  and  which  will  end 
by  a universal  destruction  by  fire.  At  the  end  of  each 
[»eriod  all  men  perished  except  a few  pairs ; they  did 
not  die,  but  were  changed  into  fish,  apes,  and,  lastly, 
into  birds.  The  Noah  of  the  Mexicans  was  called 
Ooxcox,  and  his  wife  XokiquetzaL  They  saved  them- 
selves in  a small  ship,  and  landed  on  the  mountain 
Colhnaan.  Their  children  learned  from  wise  birds 
languages  so  different  that  they  could  not  understand 
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each  other.  The  protecting  goddess  of  the  human 
race,  Omecihoatl,  lived  in  a splendid  city  of  heaven ; 
she  gave  birth  to  many  children,  and  lastly  to  a 
stone  knife,  which  the  children  threw  to  the  earth, 
whereupon  sixteen  hundred  heroes  (derai-gods)  sprang 
from  iu  These  had  no  human  beings  about  them, 
for  all  of  the  latter  had  perished  by  the  catastrophe 
of  the  third  period.  They,  therefore,  sent  a herald  to 
their  mother  in  heaven,  to  give  them  power  to  pro- 
duce children.  The  mother  told  them  to  get  a bone 
of  a dead  human  being  from  the  god  of  the  infernal 
region,  and  if  they  would  sprinkle  it  with  their  blood 
men  would  be  produced,  but  they  should  beware  of  the 
god.  Xolotl,  one  of  the  derai-gods,  received  a bone 
from  Mictlantcuetli,  and,  heeding  the  warning,  fled  as 
fast  as  he  could,  pursued  by  the  god.  They  sprinkled 
the  bone  with  their  blood,  and  a boy  and  a girl  were 
formed,  who  propagated  the  extinguished  race.  How- 
ever, from  this  originated  the  horrible  custom  of  human 
sacrifices.  The  sun  was  still  lacking.  The  heroes  col- 
lected about  a great  fire,  and  said,  whoever  should  jump 
in  first  would  become  a sun.  Nanahuatziu  sacrificed 
himself,  and  soon  appeared  as  the  sun.  But  he  said  ho 
would  not  move  until  all  the  heroes  had  been  slain. 
The  hero  Xolotl  then  killed  them  all,  and  finally  him- 
self. Their  dress  fell  to  their  servants,  men,  and  the 
Spaniards  found  in  various  temples  clothes,  divinely 
worshipped,  which  were  said  to  belong  to  these  demi- 
gods. In  the  same  manner  the  moon  originated ; be- 
cause the  fire  was  not  so  intense  it  did  not  receive  such 
splendor.  The  Mexicans  hold  the  souls  of  men  to  be 
immortal;  fallen  warriors  and  mothers  dying  in  child- 
bed come  into  the  house  of  the  sun,  where  they  live  in 
pleasures.  The  number  of  deified  heroes,  kings,  and 
demi-gods  soon  reached  three  thousand.  They  had 
also  a distinct  idea  of  a supreme  being,  Teotl  (god), 
sprung  from  himself,  the  originator  of  all  things.  A 
being  opposed  to  the  latter  was  TlSatcwlolotl,  i.  e.  the 
sensible  owl.  The  Mexicans  believed  this  dtemon  ap- 
peared to  torture  men  and  frighten  them.  Besides  this 
good  and  this  evil  principle  there  were  three  classes  of 
gods;  to  the  first  belonged  the  mother  of  all  gods,  the 
god  of  providence,  the  deities  of  the  constellations,  of  the 
elements,  of  war,  of  hunting,  of  fishing,  of  contracts,  of 
punishment,  of  protection,  etc. ; to  the  second  class  be- 
longed the  gods  of  time ; to  the  third  class  the  family 
gods.  Their  idols  were  placed  in  their  temples,  and 
priests  and  priestesses  placed  over  them,  and  sacrifices 
made.  The  supreme,  or  at  least  the  most  worshipped 
of  their  gods  was  the  bloodthirsty  Huitzilopochtli. 

Mexican  (or  Aztec)  Version  of  the  Script- 
ures. At  a very  early  period  efforts  were  made 
to  provide  the  Mexicans  with  the  Word  of  God  in 
their  own  vernacular.  Didncns  de  Santa  Maria,  a 
Dominican  friar,  and  vicar  of  the  province  of  Mex- 
ico (1579),  is  said  to  have  translated  the  epistles  and 
the  gospels  into  Mexican ; and  I.ouis  Rodriguez,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  prepared  a translation  of  the  Proverbs 
and  other  fragments.  But  of  these  translations  noth- 
ing is  known  nt  present.  In  1829  Mr.  Thomson, 
agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  caused 
a translation  of  the  New  Test,  to  be  made — a move- 
ment which  the  bishop  of  Puebla  not  only  favored, 
but  also  consented  to  superintend.  Three  persons 
were  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  execute  the  transla- 
tion, but  unhappily  the  bishop  died  in  1830,  and  the 
only  portion  of  Scripture  that  has  hitherto  been  printed 
in  Mexican  consists  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  which  I)r. 
Puzos  Kanki  had  translated  about  the  year  1829.  From 
the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for 
the  year  1870,  we  see  that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Butler,  a native  Mexican  has  been  engaged  to  revise 
or  retranslate  the  gospel  of  Luke.  The  version  was 
made,  and  after  having  been  committed  to  an  inde- 
pendent person  for  examination,  was  printed.  This 
is  the  only  part  of  the  Mexican  Scripture  now  extant. 
See  Bible  of  Every  Lund,  p.  405.  (B.  P.) 


Meyboom,  Ludwig  Tusox  Petrus,  a Dutch 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Eroden,  April  2,  1817.  Ho 
studied  at  Groniugen,  where  he  also  took  his  degree  ns 
i doctor  of  theology.  In  1854  he  was  called  to  Amster- 
j dam,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  orthodox  party,  and 
died  Nov.  13, 1874.  Meyboom  belonged  to  the  so-called 
Groningen  school,  which  believes  in  a personal  God,  the 
historic  Christ,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  in- 
cessant energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church.  He 
. published,  lie  Idris  et  Rebut  in  Facto  Fositis,  in  re 
Christiana  apte  Conjunct  is  (Groningen,  1840) : — De 
Francisci  Hemsterhusii  Mentis  (ibid,  eod.) : — History 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ( 1852-54,  3 vola.)  : — Life  of 
Jesus  (1854  sq.) Principles  of  the  Neo-Christian  Ten- 
dency (2d  ed.  1874).  See  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  a v. ; Zuchoid,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  877. 
(RP.) 

Meyer,  Christian  Gottlob,  a Lutheran  minister 
of  Germany,  was  a convert  from  Judaism.  From  the 
preface  of  Prof,  Sender,  given  to  the  German  transla- 
tion of  Levita's  Massoreth  ha-Mnssoreth,  we  loam  that 
Meyer,  who  was  a native  of  Posen,  was  admitted  into 
the  Church  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schultze  of  Halle.  After 
his  baptism  Meyer  studied  theology  at  Halle,  and  here 
it  was  that  he  translated  Levita’s  work,  at  the  instance 
of  Sender.  After  having  completed  his  studies  Mey- 
er was  admitted  into  the  ministry,  and  in  1783  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  at  Dassensee,  in  the  duchy  of 
Grubenhagen.  Besides  Levita’s  work,  he  also  pub- 
lished Sentential  Rabbmorum  de  Successione  ab  Intes- 
tato  et  Testamentaria  (Halle,  1776).  Sec  Ftlrst,  Bibl. 
Jttd,  ii,  870;  Levita,  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth  (Germ, 
transl.  1772).  (B.  1'.) 

Meyer,  Gottlob  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ltlbeck,  Nov.  29,  1768. 
In  1801  he  was  university  preacher  at  Gottingen,  in 
1804  professor  and  preacher  at  Altdorf,  and  in  1813 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen.  He 
died  May  19,  1816,  leaving,  De  Notions  Orci  apud  lle- 
brceos  (Ltibeck,  1793) : — De  Fcrdere  cum  Jehova  (Got- 
tingen, 1797) : — Versuch  eitier  1/ermeneutik  des  A lien 
Testaments  (Ltlbeck,  1800) : — Grundriss  einer  Hermeneu- 
tik  des  Alien  und  Neuen  Testaments  (Gottingen,  1801): 
— Geschichte  der  Schrifterkldrung  seit  der  Wiederherstel- 
lung  der  Wissenschaften  (1802-1808, 6 vols.) : — A pologie 
der  geschichtlichen  Aujf'assung  der  historischen  Bucher 
(Sulzbach,  1811).  See  Ftlrst,  Bibl.Jud.  ii,  371 ; Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  104,  106-111,  294-335,  588; 
ii.  96,  177.  (R  P.) 

Meyer,  Heinrloh  August  Wilhelm,  a famous 
German  exegete,  was  born  at  Gotha,  Jan.  10,  1800. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  passed  his  candidate’s  examination 
in  1821,  and  in  1823  was  installed  pastor  at  Osthausen. 
In  1829  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  work  on  the  New 
Test.,  including  the  Greek  text  and  a German  transht- 
tion.  In  1830  followed  his  Libri  Symbolics  Ecclesice 
Lutherans.  In  the  same  year,  having  previously  ob- 
tained citizenship  iu  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  Meyer 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Harste,  near  Gottingen.  In 
1832  appeared  the  second  part  of  his  work  on  the  New 
Test.,  containing  the  commentary  on  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels. The  original  design  was  to  embrace  the  whole 
commentary  in  two  large  volumes,  but  this  he  soon 
found  to  be  impracticable;  besides,  he  discovered  that 
his  own  strength  and  time  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  complete  the  work  without  assistance;  accordingly 
he  secured  the  services  of  Drs.  Lilncmann,  Huther,  and 
Dtlsterdieck.  In  1837  he  was  called  as  superintend- 
ent to  Hoya,  where  he  remained  only  four  years.  In 
1841  he  was  called  to  Hanover,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  as  member  of  consistory,  superintendent,  and 
head  pastor  of  St.John’s  Church.  In  1845  Meyer  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  from  the  facul- 
ty of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  In  1848  he  gave 
up  his  pastorate,  retaining  only  his  |>osition  in  the  con- 
sistory. In  1861  he  was  made  member  of  the  superior 
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consistory,  but  in  1865  he  retired  from  public  life  on 
a pension,  which  he  received  from  the  government. 
He  died  June  21, 1873. 

Meyer's  reputation  beyond  Hanover  rests  upon  his 
commentaries  on  the  New  Test.,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  work  was  acknowledged  not  only  in  his  own  land, 
but  in  England  and  America,  through  Clark's  transla- 
tion. Meyer  lived  to  sec  many  editions  of  his  work  ap- 
pear, and  continued,  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  to 
work  diligently,  making  improvements.  He  grew  with 
bis  work,  and  in  each  stage  of  his  growth  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  his  commentaries  just  as  he  felt. 
His  study  of  the  New  Test,  produced  in  him  a more 
perfect  experience  of  the  saving  grace  and  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  As  is  the  case  with  most  scholars,  Meyer  be- 
came somewhat  more  dogmatical  in  his  old  age.  The 
student  who  compares  the  last  editions  of  the  commen- 
tary with  the  first  will  find  wide  differences : Meyer  was 
constantly  correcting  himself,  and  with  relentless  hon- 
esty removing  from  his  work  what  he  had  come  to  re- 
gard as  defects.  Since  his  death,  the  continuation  of 
Meyer's  commentary  in  new  editions  has  been  intrusted 
to  l’rof.  Weiss  in  Berlin,  who  has  associated  himself 
with  such  scholars  as  Wendt,  Henrici,  Sieffert,  ami  oth- 
ers. See  a biographical  sketch  of  Meyer  by  his  son,  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Philippian s ; 
Diislerdieck  in  I’iitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. ; Lich- 
tenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Zuch- 
old,  Bibi.  Thtol.  ii,  8<  9.  (B.  P.) 

Meyer,  Johann  Andreas  Georg,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hildesheim  in 
1768,  and  died  March  29, 1841,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
wrote,  Ueber  das  Verdiaut  <Jes  Christen! hunts  (Erfurt, 
1793): — De  charismnte  rutv  yXutoadtv  (Hanover,  1797): 

— Versuch  titter  Vertheidigung  und  Erlauterung  der  Ge- 
schichte  Jesu  ( 1805): — Xafur- Analogien,  etc.  (Ham- 
burg, 1839),  Sec  Witter,  l/andbuch  der  theol.  IJt.  i, 
896,  399,  550 ; Zuchold,  Hill.  Theol.  ii,  879.  (B.  I’.) 

Meyer,  Johann  Matthias  von,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ansbach  in  1814.  In 
1839  he  was  vicar,  in  1813  director  of  the  teacher’s  sem- 
inary at  Schwabach,  in  1844  preacher  at  Nordliugen, 
in  1*849  at  Munich,  and  in  1855  dean  there.  In  1872 
he  was  made  member  of  the  superior  consistory,  and 
became  its  president  at  the  death  of  Harless  (q.  v.). 
Meyer  died  Sept.  15, 1882,  doctor  of  theology,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  Bavarian  empire.  He  pub- 
lished a few  sermons,  for  which  see  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol. 
ii,  880.  (B.  P.) 

Meyer,  Louis  Georg  Frederic,  a Lutheran 
minister  of  France,  was  born  at  Montbeliard,  Jan.  1, 
1809,  He  studied  at  Strasburg,  was  in  1829  teacher  in 
Switzerland,  in  1831  professor  of  French  at  I/eqtsic,  and 
in  1833  he  accompanied  two  young  men  to  Paris,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  John  Monod.  In 
1837  he  succeeded  Mr.  lloissart  as  pastor  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  at  Paris,  was  in  1857  president  of  con- 
sistory and  ecclesiastical  inspector,  and  died  OcL  11, 
1867.  Meyer  advanced  the  cause  of  home  missions 
within  his  church,  and  originated  many  institutions. 
After  his  death  were  published  Sermons,  beltves  el 
Fragments.  Sec  Lichtenberger,  Ettcyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Meyr,  Melchior,  a philosophical  writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  l*>m  June  28, 1810,  at  Ehringen,  near  Ndrd- 
liugen.  He  studied  at  Munich  and  Heidelberg,  and 
died  at  Munich,  April  22, 1871.  Of  his  many  writings 
we  mention,  Die  Religion  des  Geistes  (Leipsic,  1871) : 

— Got l und  Sein  Reich  (Stuttgart,  1860):  — Drei  Ge- 
sprdche  iiber  1 Vahrheit,  Gate  und  Schonheit  (1803): 
Die  Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode  (2d  ed.  Ixiipsic,  1875) : — 
Die  Religion  und  Vtre  jetzt  gebotene  Fortbi/dune;  (1871). 
After  his  death  Bothraer  and  Carriere  published  from 
his  manuscripts  Gedanien  iiber  Kuust,  Religion  und 
Philosophic  (Leipsic,  1874).  (B.  P.) 

Mezger,  Karl  Lldwig  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 


theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Schonndorf,  March 
18, 1810.  In  1845  he  was  professor  at  the  seminary  in 
Schbnthal,  and  died  Oct.  16,  1885,  doctor  of  theology. 
He  is  the  author  of.  Liber  Ruth  ex  Hebraico  in  Ixttinum 
Versus  Perjtetuuque  1 nteiprelatione  lUustratus  (Tubin- 
gen, 1856):  — ft ul/sb uch  zum  Yerstatulniss  der  Bibel 
(1879).  (B.  P.) 

Mezzachulians,  a Mohammedan  sect  who  be- 
lieve that  th«>se  who  have  any  knowledge  of  God'0 
glory  and  essence  in  this  world  may  be  saved,  and  arc 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  faithful. 

MiaH,  Edward,  an  English  Indejiendent  minister 
and  journalist,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth  in  1809.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Dissenters'  College  at  Wymond- 
, ley,  Herts,  and  served  for  three  years  an  Independent 
congregation  at  Ware,  and  afterwards  one  at  Leices- 
ter. In  1841  he  went  to  Ixmdon,  and  established 
the  Xonconfomiist,  a paper  in  the  interests  of  religious 
equality,  becoming  proprietor  and  editor,  a position 
which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  death,  April  30, 
1881.  He  was  several  times  a representative  in  Parlia- 
: ment,  and  wrote  numerous  works  on  political  and  cccle- 
. siastical  subjects. 

Mic-Mac  Version  of  tiik  Scriptures.  The 
M ic-Macs,or  Souriguois  of  French  writers,  are  a North- 
American  - Indian  tribe,  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  ami  the  eastern 
portion  of  New  Brunswick.  A version  of  the  Bible  into 
that  language  is  of  recent  origin.  The  gospels  of 
Matthew  and  John  were  the  first  portions  issued  in 
1854,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In 
1856  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  gospel  of  Luke  were 
also  published,  the  translations  being  made  by  the  Ilcv. 
S.  T.  Hand,  who  continued  the  work.  Several  portions 
of  the  Old  Test.,  and  the  entire  New  Tcsuare  at  pres- 
: ent  published.  The  language  has  been  treated  by 
Maillard,  Grammar  of  the  Mic-Mac  Language  (18641. 

I (B-  P.) 

Michel  Angelo.  Sec  Caravaggio;  Michael 
Asof.iax 

Michmash.  On  this  interesting  locality,  Lieut. 
Conder  remarks  as  follows  ( Tent  Work,  ii,  1 12  sq.) : 

"The  site  of  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash,  which 
Jonathan  and  his  armor-hearer  attacked,  is  very  minute)  v 
described  by  Josephus.  It  was,  he  says,  a precipice  with 
three  tops,  endlug  in  a long,  sharp  tongue,  and  protected 
: by  surrounding  cliffs.  Exactly  Mich  a natnrai  fortress 
exists  immediately  east  of  the  village  of  Michmash,  and 
it  U still  called  “tbe  fort"  by  the  peasantry.  It  is  a 
| ridge  rising  in  three  rounded  knolls  above  a perpendicu- 
lar crag,  etuliug  in  a narrow  tongne  to  the  east,  with  cliffs 
below,  and  having  an  open  valley  behind  it.  and  a saddle 
towards  the  west  on  which  Michmash  itself  is  situate. 
Opposite  this  fortress,  ou  the  south,  there  Is  a crag  of 
I equal  height  and  seemingly  impassable;  thus  the  de- 
scription of  the  Old  Test,  is  fully  borne  ont — ‘a  sharp 
rock  on  one  side,  aud  a sharp  rock  ou  the  other’  (I  Sam. 
xlv,  41. 

“The  southern  cliff,  ns  we  have  noticed  above,  was 
called  Seneli,  or  * the  acacia,’  and  the  same  name  still  ap- 

SHes  to  the  modem  valley,  due  to  the  acacia-trees  which 
ot  its  course.  The  northern  cliff  was  named  Bozez,  or 
‘ shining,'  and  the  true  explanation  of  the  name  only  pre- 
! sents  itself  on  the  sjiot.  The  great  valley  runs  nearly 
due  east,  and  thus  the  southern  cliff  is  almost  entirely 
iu  shade  daring  tbe  dav.  The  contrast  is  surprising  and 
pictnresqne,  between  the  dark,  cool  color  or  the  south 
side  and  the  ruddy  or  tawny  tints  of  tbe  northern  cliff, 
crowned  with  t he  gleaming  white  of  the  npper  chalky 
strata.  The  picture  is  unchanged  since  the  days  when 
Jonathan  looked  over  to  the  while  camping-gronml  of 
the  Philistine*,  and  Bozez  must  then  have  shone  as  bright- 
ly ns  it  does  now,  in  the  full  light  of  au  Eastern  sun."' 
(See  illustration  on  following  page.) 

Michon,  Jeah  Hippolttk,  a French  abbot  and 
religious  writer,  was  bom  at  I„a  Roche -Fressange  in 
1806.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  sem- 
inary of  St.  Sulpicc  in  Paris,  accompanied  De  Saulcy 
to  the  East  in  1850  and  I860,  and  was  honorary  can- 
on *of  Angouleme  aud  Bordeaux.  He  died  in  1881. 
leaving,  La  Femme  et  la  Fumille  dans  le  Catholicism « 
j (1845):  — A pologie  Chi  ef ienne  au  Dix-Xeurieme  Stick 
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Tbo  Valley  of  Michmasb. 

(1863) : — Vie  de  Jesus  (1865,2  vol ».) -.—Solution  Jfou- 
relle  tie  la  Question  dea  l.ieiix  Saint a (1852): — I byage 
Religieux  en  Orient  (1854, 2 vols.).  See  Lichtenbcrgcr, 
Encydop.  dea  Sciencea  Religieuses , 8.  v.  (15.  T.) 

Middeldorpf,  IIkinuich,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  burn  at  Hamburg,  Aug.  2, 1<88.  He 
commenced  his  academical  career  at  Frsnkfort-on-lhe- 
Oder,  was  in  1811  professor  of  theology  at  Breslau,  in 
1814  member  of  consistory,  and  died  in  1837,  doctor  of 
theology.  He  published,  Nahum  ubersrht  mil  A nmer- 
htngen  (Hamburg,  1808)  -.—Symbola  Exeyetico-Crilica 
ad  I.ibrum  Ecclrsiast.  (Frankfort,  181 1):— Com mentutio 
de  Institutia  I.Ueruriia  in  f/iapanin  (Gottingen,  1812):— 
Cura  Hexaplaris  in  Jobum  (Breslau,  1817) : — Comm,  tie 
Prudeiifio  et  Theologia  Prudential! a (1823, 1826)  -.—Co- 
dex Syriaco-llexaphiria  (1835).  See  Winer,  llawibuch 
der  theal.  Lit.  i,  56,  213,  228,  911;  Ftlrst,  Bill.  Jud.  ii, 
877.  (15.  P.) 

Middill.  For  this  site  Tristram  suggests  (Bible 
Places,  p.  87)  Khurbet  Mird,  two  miles  north-east  of 
Mar  Saba,  the  Mona  Mar  dea  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a ruin 
on  a strong  hill;  with  an  aqueduct,  wells,  and  arches 
{Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  212). 

Midgard,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  earth,  the 
habitation  of  men,  as  Asgard  is  the  dwelling  of  the 
Asas. 

Midrasb.  By  way  of  supplement,  we  add  here  the 
following  works,  belonging  to  the  Midrashic  literature: 

I.  Exegeticol.  I.  Agadath  Bereshith , on  Genesis,  in 
eighty-three  sections  (Venice,  1618).  See  Zunz,  Got- 
tesdienatliche  Vortrdge,  p.  266 ; Steinschncider,  Catalo- 
gue Librorum  I/ebr.  in  BibL  BodL  8727-8729. 


2.  Moses  had-Darshan  of  Nar- 
boune,  of  the  11th  century,  wrote 
annotations  on  some  books  of  the 
Bible.  Raymuud  Martini  often 
quotes  him  in  the  Puyio  Fidei. 
See  Zunz,  u.  s.  287-293;  Puscy,  in 
Introduction  to  liii.  Chapter  of 
Isaiah , according  to  the  Jewish  In- 
terpreters, vol.  ii  (Oxford,  1877); 
Neubauer,  The  Book  of  Tubit  (ibid. 
1878),  p.  vii-ix,  xx-xxiv. 

3.  Midrush  Hashkem, on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, probably  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury (Zunz,  p.  281).  The  part  per- 
taining to  Exodus  was  edited  after 
a Munich  MS.  by  Freimann,  also 
with  the  Latin  title,  Vehishir,  Opus 
Cont  incus  Mit  Ira  shim  et  Ilalachuth, 
etc.  (Leipsic,  1873). 

4.  Midrash  Jonah,  published  at 
Prague  in  1595.  See  Zunz,  p.  270, 
271. 

1 1.  Ilalachic  Midrash,  viz.  Sheel- 
toth  (i.  e.  questions)  of  Rabbi  Acha 
of  Shnbcha  ( about  750  ),  on  laws 
ami  usages,  as  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Best  edition  is  that 
published  jit  Dvhrerrnfurth  in  1786, 
with  the  commentary  of  Jesaiah 
Berlin  or  Pik  (q.  v.).  See  Zunz,  p. 
56,  96, 343;  Steinschncider,  p.  4880. 

HI.  Historical  Haggadolh,  viz. 
1.  Seder  Ohim  (q.  V.). 

2.  MegUlath  Taanith,  a calendar 
containing  the  lion-festive  days  of 
the  2d  century.  Comp.  Schmilg, 
Utbtr  Enisle  hung  und  historischen 
1 Verth  dea  Sief/eskulenders  Megil- 
luth  Taanith  (Leipsic,  1874).  See 
Braun,  Enlstehung  und  Werth  der 
MegUlath  Taanith,  in  Griltz,  Mo- 
natsschrift,  1876,  p.  875-384,  410- 
418, 445^4G0 ; Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  i,  68 
sq.,  384  sq.,  ii,  1375  sq.,  iii,  1195  sq., 
iv,  1024;  Zunz,  p.  127,  128;  Kwald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Is- 
rael, iv,  497  sq.,  vii,  402  sq. ; Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iii, 
415-428;  Fiirst,  Bibl.. lud.  i,  9;  Derenbourg,  l/istoire  de 
la  Palestine,  p.  439^446,  giving  the  text  and  a French 
translation. 

3.  Jasippon  (q.  v.). 

4.  Sepher  ha-  Jashar,  n history  from  Adam  to  the 
Judges,  written,  perhaps,  in  the  1 2th  century  (Venice, 
1625).  See  Zunz,  p.  154-156;  Stcinschneidcr,  p.  3581- 
3586. 

5.  Midrash  Vayissu,  wars  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  with 
the  Canaanites  and  Esau,  printed  in  Beth  ham-Midrath 
(ed.  Jcllinek),  iii.  See  Zunz,  p.  145. 

6.  Pesach  - haggada,  for  the  Easter  festival.  See 
Zunz,  p.  126 ; Steinschncider,  p.  2671. 

7.  Midrush  Petirath  A arou,  and  8.  Midrash  Petirath 
Moshe,  on  the  last  days  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Sec  Zone, 
p.  146;  Steinschneidcr,  p.  3996-4000;  Beth  ham-Mid- 
rash,  i,  vl. 

9.  Krthib  Eldad  had-Dani  (i.  c.  the  Book  of  Eldad  the 
Danitc),  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  and  con- 
taining the  fahle  of  the  Jews  beyond  the  river  Sanita- 
tion. See  Beth  ham-Midrash,  ii,  iii,  iv;  Steinschncider, 
p.  4934 ; Zunz,  p.  139. 

10.  Sejther  Zerubbabel  (q.  v.). 

11.  Abba  Gorinn  treats  of  the  narrative  as  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Esther,  printed  in  Beth  ham-Midrash,  i. 
See  Zunz,  p.  279. 

12.  MegUlath  Antiochos,  on  the  Wars  of  the  As- 
monicaus.  See  Zunz,  p.  134.  The  Hebrew  was  often 
printed,  see  Steinschneider,  p.  1382-  1388.  The  Ara- 
maic text  was  first  published  bv  Filipowski  at  the  end 
of  his  Choice  of  Pearls  (London,  1851) ; then  by  Sluzki 
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(Warsaw,  1863),  anil  by  Jellinek  in  Beth-ha m- M idrash,  vi. 
A new  edition  is  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  Charles 
H.  H.  Wright,  The  Megillath  Antiochos,  a Jewish  Apoc • 
ryphon  with  the  Chaldee  Text , etc. 

13.  Midnuh  Ele  Ezkerah,  so  called  from  the  first 
words,  “ These  will  I remember,”  Ps.  xlii,  5 (Hebrew 
text),  describes  the  martyrdom  of  ten  eminent  teachers. 
See  Zunz,  p.  142  s;  Steiuschneider,  p.  3730-3732;  Beth 
ham-Midrash , ii,  vi. 

IV’.  Of  a purely  legendary  character  are : 1.  Midrash 
V ayoshu,  the  tradition  about  Armilus  (the  Homan  anti- 
christ ).  See  Zunz,  p.  282 ; Steiuschneider,  p,  3734- 
3739 ; Beth  ham- M idrash,  L 

2.  Midrash  Esreh  had-debaroth , on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. See  Zunz,  p.  142 d;  Steiuschneider,  p.  3751, 
4986*;  Beth  ham- Midrash,  i. 

3.  Chibbur  Maasioth  (i.  e.  story-books).  See  Zunz, 
p.  130  b ; Steinschncider,  p.  3869  sq. ; on  the  numerous 
Hebrew  anil  Juikeo-Gcrman  story-books,  see  ibid.  p. 
8869-3942. 

V.  Ethical  Midrashim,  viz.  1.  The  Alphabet  of  Ben - 
iStru.  See  Sira. 

2.  Derech  Eretz  and  Derech  Erttz  Sutta.  See  Tal- 
Mt'U  (toL  x,  p.  184). 

3.  Thanna  de  Bt-Elijahu,  a melange  from  the  Bible, 
Talmud,  and  Prayer-books,  thrown  into  the  form  of  in- 
structions by  the  prophet  Elijah.  See  Zunz,  p.  112— 
117;  Steinschneider,  p.4111,4112. 

4.  Midnuh  Themura.  Sec  Zunz,  p 118 ; Steinschnei- 
der, p.  3793 ; Beth  ham-Midrash,  i. 

VI.  Cabalistic,  Mystic,  Metaphysical,  etc.,  Midrashim, 
viz.  1.  The  Book  Jezirah.  See  Jezirah. 

2.  .4  Iphabeth  of  Rabbi  A kiba.  Sec  Zunz,  p.  168 ; Stein- 
schneider, p.  3395-3401 ; Beth  ham-Mulrath,  iii;  Lat. 
transk  by  Kircher  in  his  (Edipus  .Eg.  (Home,  1652),  ii, 
225;  Bartolocci,  BibL  Rabbinica,  iv,  27;  Fllrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  28  sq. 

3.  The  Great  and  Small  I/alachoth.  See  Zunz,  p 
166, 167 ; Steinschneider,  p.  3457-3459. 

4.  Midnuh  Konrn,  a kind  of  romantic  cosmology. 
See  Zunz,  p 169;  Steinschneider,  p.  8743-3745;  Beth 
ham-Midrash,  ii. 

5.  Sepher  Raziel  (which  must  be  distinguished  from 
a later  “ Sepher  Raziel  hag-gadol,”  a kind  of  commen- 
tary on  the  book  Jezirah).  Sec  Zunz,  p.  187 ; Stein- 
schneider, p 4042. 

Collections  of  Midrashim. — Ad.  Jellinek,  Beth  ham- 
Midrash  (voL  i-iv,  Leipsic,  1853  - 57;  v,  vi,  Vienna, 
1873,  1877);  Horowitz,  Sammlung  Kleiner  Midraschim 
(part  i,  Frankfort  and  Berlin,  1881). 

Translations  of  Midrashim.  — In  Latin  many  arc 
found  in  Ugolino's  Thesaurus  Att/iquitalum  Sacrarum; 
in  German,  Wnnsche’a  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica  comprises 
the  Midrash  Rabboth  (on  the  Pentateuch  and  five  Me- 
giiloth,  i.  e.  Esther,  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations,  Ec- 
clesiastes, and  Ruth),  Proverbs,  and  Pesikta  de  Rab  Ka- 
hanah  (Leipsic,  1880  sq. ).  See  Plitt- Herzog,  Real- 
Ency  klop.  8.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Mieczyslaw  and  the  Christian  Chcrch  in 
Poland.  See  Poland,  Ecclesiastical  History  of. 

Migas,  JosEm,  Ben-MHr  IbnEal-Leri  (also  called 
//drum  fCJOn],  from  the  initials  of  03^  pX  2Tt, 
Rabbi  I bn- Migas),  one  of  the  greatest  Talmudical  schol- 
ars of  his  time,  was  born  at  Granada  in  1077.  When 
twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to  Cordova  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Isaac  ben-Jacob  Alfasi  (q.  v.),  with  whom  he 
stayed  for  fourteen  years.  The  master  who  gave  him 
the  ordination  (nrao)  was  very  proud  of  this  scholar,  ! 
of  whom  he  used  to  say,  that  even  in  the  age  of  Moses 
none  could  be  found  like  him,  and  he  appointed  him  as 
his  successor  in  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  Cordova, 
which  post  he  held  for  thirty-eight  years  (1103-41), 
uutil  his  death.  His  renown  attracted  many  students, 
even  from  Egypt.  From  all  parts  his  Talmudical  de- 
cisions were  sought  for,  and  the  greatest  ornament  of 
his  school  was  the  celebrated  Moses  Maimonides  (q.  v.).  j 


He  wrote  novellas  and  decisions,  which  are  enumerated 
by  FiirsL  See  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vi,  116  sq.; 
Brattnschweiger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  den  romanische n 
Staaten,  p.  61  (Wurzburg,  1865);  De’  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storico  Degli  Autori  Ebrei  (Germ,  transl.  by  Hambur- 
ger), a.  v. ; Lindo,  Bistory  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  p 55 ; FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  378.  (B.  P.) 

Migdal-el.  Mujeidel,  with  which  Tristram  (Bible 
Places,  p.  274)  and  Conder  (Tent  Work,  ii, 338)  identify 
this  place,  lies  three  and  three  quarter  miles  north-west 
of  Tibnin,  and  is  a considerable  village,  with  ancient 
wine-presses,  sarcophagi,  cisterns,  etc.  ( Memoirs  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  i,  137). 

Migdal-gad.  The  supposed  moilem  representa- 
tive of  this  site,  el-Mtjdel,  three  miles  north-east  of 
Ascalon,  is  an  important  place  of  1500  inhabitants,  but 
without  signs  of  antiquity  ( Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  ii,  410). 

Migne,  Jacqcks  Pail,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  SL  Flour,  Cantal,  France,  Oct.  25, 1800. 
He  was  educated  at  the  theological  seminary  in  Orleans, 
acted  for  some  time  as  professor  at  Chateauduu,  and 
after  his  ordination  served  as  curate  in  the  diocese  of 
Orleans.  In  consequence  of  a controversy  with  his 
bishop  respecting  his  (Migne’s)  book  upon  the  “ Liberty 
of  the  Priests,”  he  went  to  Paris,  and  started  L'Unirtrt 
Ileligieux,  later  called  simply  L'Univers.  In  1833  he 
sold  his  interest  in  the  paper,  and  went  to  Petit  Mon- 
t rouge,  ueitr  Paris,  where  he  soon  built  np  an  enormous 
printing  establishment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
“Imprimeric  Catholique.”  From  this  proceeded  the 
famous  Patrologice  Cursus  Completus  sice  Bibliotheca 
Universalis,  Integra,  Uniformis,  Commoda,  (Economica 
Omnium  S3.  Patrum,  Doctorum  Scriptorumque  Ecde- 
siasticorum  qui  ab  <evo  A postolico  ad  Usque  htnocentii 
II  Tempora  Floruerunt  (Latin  series,  221  vols.,  1844  sq. ; 
2d  ed.  1878  sq.;  1st  Greek  series,  104  vols.;  2d  ed.  58 
vols.,  both  since  1857): — Collection  des  Oratenrs  Sacres 
(100  voIsl,  1846-48),  etc.  In  1868  this  immense  estab- 
lishment was  burned  to  the  ground.  Migne  died  OcL 
25,  1875,  at  Paris.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.;  Vapereau,  IHctionnaire  des 
Contemjtoruins,  ed.  1880,  p.  1290.  (Ik  P.) 

Mikels,  William  S.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 1820.  He  grad- 
uated at  Madison  University  in  1843,  and  from  the 
theological  department  of  the  same  institution  in  1845; 
soon  after  became  pastor  in  Rondout,  N.  Y,  remain- 
ing there  four  years;  then  at  Sing  Sing  six  years;  next 
at  the  Sixteenth  Street  Church,  New  York  city,  and  had 
a successful  ministry  for  seventeen  years;  and  finally 
of  the  East  Church,  in  the  seventh  ward  of  the  same  city, 
where  he  died,  June  20,  1883.  Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Encyclop.  s.  v.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Miles,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  1699,  and  entered  the  ministry 
in  early  life.  He  was  the  minister  of  a church  at  Toot- 
ing, Surrey,  for  many  years;  a learned  and  ingenious 
man  of  considerable  ability,  and  an  eminent  Christian. 
His  skill  in  natural  science  led  to  his  being  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1737  he  was  chosen 
assistant  minister  at  the  Old  Jewry  Church,  where  he 
preached  once  on  the  Lord's  Day  for  seven  years,  but 
resigned  in  1744,  and  confined  himself  to  Tooting,  where 
he  died,  much  regretted.  Feb.  10, 1763.  See  Wilson, 
Dissenting  Churches,  ii,  384. 

Miles,  James  Browning,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  Aug.  18, 1822.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1849,  and  from  Yale  Di- 
vinity School  in  1854,  having  one  year  (1852)  attended 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover;  also,  from  1862  to 

1854,  acting  as  tutor  in  Yale  College.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Church.  Charlestown,  Mass..  Jan.  2, 

1855,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  October,  1871,  to 
become  secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  About 
the  same  time  he  became  secretary  of  the  International 
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Code  Society.  He  died  at  Worcester,  Nov.  18,  1875. 
Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  431. 

Mtllan,  Saint.  See  EMIUAXU8. 

Millennial  Association,  American.  See  Ad- 
ventists, Evangelical. 

Miller,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  172*2; 
obtained  ordination  in  England  in  1727 ; became  a mis- 
sionary of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  as  such  was  made  rector  of  the  Church  in  Brain- 
tree, Mass.,  Dec.  25, 1727,  He  died  Feb.  11,  1763.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  110. 

Miller,  Joaiah,  an  English  minister,  who  died  Dec. 
22, 1880,  at  London,  where  he  had  for  a long  time  been 
secretary  to  the  London  City  Mission,  is  best  known  for 
his  writings  on  hymnology.  His  first  volume  in  this 
branch  of  religious  literature.  Our  Hymns,  their  Authors 
and  Origin,  appeared  in  1866 ; three  years  later  a second 
edition  was  published,  under  the  altered  title  of  Singers 
and  Songs  of  the  Church  (Load.  1869),  which  has  also 
been  reprinted  in  New  York.  (B.  P.) 

Miller,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  23,  1816,  being  the 
son  of  professor  Samuel  Miller  of  Princeton  College. 
He  graduated  from  the  college  there  in  1833,  and  the 
theological  seminary  in  1844,  having  been  tutor  in  the 
college  for  several  years  in  the  meantime.  He  studied 
law,  and  while  engaged  in  its  practice  prepared  a full 
report  of  the  great  suit  between  the  Old  and  New  School 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
disruption.  He  was  ordained  iu  1844,  and  after  serving 
as  stated  supply  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  for  many  years,  became  pastor  in  1850. 
He  also  established  a classical  school  of  a high  order, 
which  continued  there  from  1845  to  1857.  From  1858 
he  was  stated  supply  at  Columbus  for  twenty  years,  and 
for  four  years  of  the  churches  of  Zuckerton  and  Bass 
Kiver.  He  was  relieved  from  the  charge  of  Mount  Holly 
Church  in  1873,  but  continued  to  supply  various  pulpits. 
In  1880  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Oceanic, 
where  he  labored  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
sign. He  died  at  Hount  Holly,  Oct.  12,  1883.  See 
Necrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol . Sem.  1884,  p.  82. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Mills,  Cyrus  Taggart,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Paris,  N.  Y.,  May  4, 1819.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College  in  1844,  and  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1847 ; was  ordained  in  1848, 
and  in  1849  went  out  os  a missionary  to  Ceylon,  having 
charge  of  the  Battacotta  Seminary.  In  1855  failure  of 
health  obliged  him  to  return.  From  1856  to  1858  he 
was  stated  supply  at  Berkshire,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1860  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Oahu  College,  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  then 
resided  for  a year  at  Ware,  Mass.  In  1865  he  went  as 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 
to  California,  where  he  established  in  Brooklyn  a female 
seminary.  He  died  in  California  in  1884. 

Minot,  Thomas,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  consecrated 
archbishop  of  Dublin  on  Palm  Sunday  in  1363.  In 
1366,  the  revenues  of  the  precentor  of  St  Patrick’s  hav- 
ing been  much  reduced  by  the  invasion  of  the  Irish  from 
the  mountains,  he  united  to  that  dignity  the  Church  of 
Kilmactalwav.  This  addition  was  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  incumbent  to  live  hospitably,  give  alms, 
and  answer  the  expenses  and  charges  of  his  office.  About 
1370  Minot  repaired  part  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1373  lie  was  one  of  those 
who  advised  the  customs  and  assessments  imposed,  and 
other  arbitrary  measures  enforced  by  William  dc  Wind- 
sor, lord  deputy.  In  1374  he  erected  the  Church  of 
Rathsallagh  into  a prebend,  and  in  1375  had  the  royal 
mandate  to  attend  a council  to  consider  and  provide 
against  the  hostilities  of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  who 
invaded  Munster.  But  in  June  of  1375  he  died  in  Lon- 


don. See  D' Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  138. 

Mira  Bais,  a subdivision  of  the  Yallabhacharis 
(q.  v.),  originated  by  Mini  Bai,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Akbar,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  authoress  of 
poems  addressed  to  YishnA.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a petty  rajah,  the  sovereign  of  a place  called  Merta. 
Further  than  that  her  history  is  enveloped  in  fable. 

Mims,  Adam  Erdmann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Nov.  26, 1656.  He  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg, was  in  1684  conrcctor  at  Zittau,  and  died  June 
3,  1727.  He  wrote,  Philologia  Sacra  (Leipsic,  1699): 
— Philologia  Diblica  (1713): — Isagoge  Diblica  (1687): 
— Summarium  Ebraa  Lingua  xcii  Tabulis  Inclusum 
(1719) : — Onomasticon  liiblicum  sice  Lexicon  Nominum 
Propriorum  (1721): — De  Ebraorum  Secfiottibus  Legal- 
ists et  Prophet.  (1683) : — Diblisches  A ntiquitaten- Lexicon 
(1727): — Kurze  Fragen  aus  der  freien  Mechanik  und 
Jiaukunst  der  Ebrder  (1713): — Kurze  Fragen  aus  der 
Jleraldica  Sacra  (1719): — Kurze  Fragen  aus  der  Mu - 
sica  Sacra  (1707),  etc.  See  Fllrst,  liibl.  Jud.  ii,  381 ; 
Jochcr,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexihm,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Mialer,  Johann  Nicolaus,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1615.  He  was  archdeacon  at 
Marburg,  was  iu  1652  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew 
at  Giessen,  in  1654  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  Feb.  20, 
1683.  He  wrote,  Scrutimum  Scriptures  Sacra: — Sy- 
nopsis Theohgica  Totius  Christiana  Rrligionis : — Theog - 
ttosia  sice  de  Deo  Ttiuno  el  Xoyt(i  Incamato : — Speculum 
anti-Jesuiticum : — Diss.  V de  Sacra  Scriptura  ex  Joh. 
v,  89 : — De  Dicto  Prophetico  Esa.  liii,  4 : — De  Mysterio 
Sancta  Trinitatis.  See  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten - 
Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Mitchell,  Jacob  Duch6,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  iu  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1806. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  in  1827,  and  in  the 
same  year  went  to  Princeton  Seminary  and  studied  two 
years  there.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Oneida 
Presbytery,  Sept.  18, 1829 ; first  labored  in  Albany,  and 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  Nov.  17  of  the  same  year. 
He  afterwards  served  at  Shepherdstown,  Martinsburg, 
and  Smithfield,  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Va.  In  this  early  period 
of  his  ministry,  and  for  years  following,  when  he  labored 
far  and  wide  in  Virginia  as  a revival  preacher,  all  testi- 
monies agree  that  ho  exhibited  extraordinary  pulpit 
power.  In  1832  he  became  pastor  at  Lynchburg,  From 
1835  to  1837  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  for  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1858  he  became  pastor  at  Peaks,  near  Liberty,  Va., 
where  he  labored  for  fourteen  years,  having  very  great 
success  in  winning  souls.  Next  he  went  to  Alexan- 
dria and  labored  as  an  evangelist  in  the  Chesapeake 
Presbyter)-,  and  in  1878  and  1874  acted  as  general 
agent  for  Hampden  Sidney  College.  He  died  June  28, 
1877.  See  Necrol.  Report  of  Princeton  ThcoL  Sem.  1878, 
p.  23. 

Mitchell,  John  S.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  on  Block  Island,  It.  L,  in  1800.  In 
his  twenty-third  year  he  entered  the  Genesee  Confer- 
ence; from  1837  to  18-12  was  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  iu  Maryland;  in  1850  was  transferred  to 
the  New  York  East  Conference,  in  which  he  took  prom- 
inent appointments  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder;  in 
1864  was  secretary  of  the  Freed  men’s  Relief  Associa- 
tion, ami  finally  superintendent  of  missions  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  He  died  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
16,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1883, 
p.  93.  . 

Mithrion,  a temple  of  Mithras,  the  Persian  sun- 
god. 

Mitternacht,  Johann  Sebastian,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hardeslcben,  in 
Thuringia,  March  80,  1613.  He  studied  at  Jena  and 
Wittenberg,  and  was  in  1688  pastor  at  Tentleben.  Thu- 
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ringia.  In  1G4‘2  he  was  rector  at  Naumburg,  in  1646 
at  Gera,  and  died  Feb.  25,  1679.  He  wrote,  Gram- 
mat  ica  Ebrceta: — Ite  Xaliritatis  Domini  Anno,  Mmse 
ae  Die:— Sot  at  Philtdogica,  Theologies,  Chronologies 
et  Historical  in  Fabricii  Historiam  Sacrum : — De  Abra- 
hami  Nomine  et  Patria  Ur: — De  Tempore  et  loco  Fffu- 
siouis  Spiritus  Sancti  ad  .4  ctor.  ii,  1 : — Fxpliaitio 
Philologica  Didi  ex  Proverb,  xxii,  15:  — Aidaci^tc 
Philologica  Jobi  xxiii,  11,  12:— Item  in  Locum  ad  lle- 
brteos  cap.  riii , 7.  See  Witte,  Diarium ; J ocher,  A llge- 
meines  Gelehrten- Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Mizpeh  ok  Benjamin.  Respecting  tliia  place 
Lieut.  Condor  remarks  (Tent  H’orl-,  ii,  117): 

“There  are  plenty  of  Mizuehs  in  Palestine,  but  in  |»o*i- 
tions  quite  inapplicable,  whereas,  in  the  right  direction 
there  is  no  name  of  the  kind  (so  far  as  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered), for  Sh'afSt  is  nut  apparently  derived  from  Miz- 
peh, but  is  a name  very  like  that  of  .Jehosaphat,  and  the 
natives  of  the  place  say  that  it  waa  called  after  a Jewish 
king  In  crusading  times  the  town  seems  to  be  also  men- 
tioned uuder  the  title  Jehosaphat. 

“ The  early  Christians  placed  Mizpeli  in  quite  nnother 
direction,  and  Nob  at  Beit  Nuba,  which  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  Richard  Lion  Heart.  Their  site  forMizoeh  was 
near  SAba,  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  here  we  found  a ruin 
with  the  title  Shftfa,  which  lit  meaning  is  equivalent  to 
the  Hebrew  Mizpeh  : but  tills  place  cannot  be  described 
ns  ‘over  against  Jerusalem,’  and  its  recovery  is  thus  a 
matter  of  rniuor  interest. 

“ There  is  one  other  site  which  has  been  proposed  for 
Mizpeh,  though  it  is  merely  n conjecture,  and  not  a name 
which  might  lend  to  the  identification:  tills  site  is  the  re- 
markable hill  called  Neby  Samwil,  north  of  Jerusalem. 
The  place  is  conspicuous  from  the  tall  minaret  which 
crowns  the  old  crusading  church  on  the  summit,  and 
within  the  church  is  the  cenotaph  now  revered  by  the 
Moslems  as  the  tomb  of  Samuel— a modern  mouumeut 
covered  with  a green  cloth. 

“The  crusaders,  with  their  usual  contempt  for  facts, 
fixed  on  this  hill  as  the  ancient  Shiloh  ; they  also  called 
it  itamah,  and  added  besides  n title  of  their  own.  ‘Two 
miles  from  Jerusalem,’  says  Sir  John  M.mndeville,  ‘Is 
Mount  Joy,  a very  fair  and  delicious  place.  There  Sam- 
uel the  prophet  lies  in  a fair  tomb,  and  It  is  called  Mount 
Joy  because  it  gives  Joy  to  pilgrims'  hearts,  for  from  that 
place  men  first  see  Jerusalem.’ 

“ The  tradition  which  places  Samuel’s  tomb  here  seems, 
however,  to  be  only  recent.  Rabbi  Beuinmiu  of  Tudela, 
who  is  a tolerably  safe  guide  as  regards  Jewish  sacred 
sites,  discredits  the  story  nnd  speaks  of  a change  of  site. 
‘When  the  Christians  took  Ramieh,  which  is  Ramnh, 
from  the  Mohammedans,’  says  the  rabbi,  ‘they  discov- 
ered the  sepulchre  of  Samuel  "the  Ilamathi  near  the  Jew- 
ish synagogue,  and  removed  his  remains  to  Shiloh,  where 
they  erected  a large  place  of  worship  over  them,  called  St. 
Samuel  of  Shiloh  to  the  present  day.’  ” 

Neby  Samwil  is  fully  described  iu  the  Memoirs  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  12,  149. 

Moabitic  Stone.  Sec  Mesha. 

Mobah,  wbat  may  be  either  done  or  omitted,  ac- 


cording to  the  law  of  Mohammed,  os  being  indiffer- 
ent. 

Mobaiedians,  a name  given  to  the  followers  of 
the  famous  Mohammedan  impostor  Borkai  or  Mokanna 
(q.  v.).  They  made  an  insurrection  iu  the  province  of 
Khorassan  against  the  caliph  Mahadi,  who,  however, 
at  length  defeated  them.  Their  name  is  derived  from 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  white,  the  color  of  their  dress, 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  adhereuts 
of  the  caliph,  who  were  clothed  in  black  garments. 

Mobeds  arc  the  officiating  priests  among  the  Par- 
sees  of  India.  Tltev  read  the  holy  books  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  superintend  all  the  religious  ceremonies,  but 
being  themselves  unlearned,  they  seldom  understand 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  or  the  prayers  they 
recite.  The  mobeds  are  distinct  from  the  dusturs,  who 
arc  doctors  and  expounders  of  the  law.  There  is  also 
an  inferior  order  of  clergy  among  the  Parsecs,  called 
birbeds,  who  have  immediate  charge  of  the  sacred  fire, 
and  sweep  and  take  care  of  the  temple.  The  priests 
receive  their  office  by  inheritance,  and  have  no  fixed 
salary,  but  are  paid  for  their  services.  Many  of  them 
follow  secular  employments. 

Moberley,  George,  D.D.,  D.C.L,  an  English  prel- 
ate, was  bom  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1603.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School,  and  graduated  from  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  in  1825;  was  for  some  years  tutor  and 
fellow  there;  in  1835  was  appointed  head-master  of 
Winchester  School;  in  1866  rector  of  Brixton,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  in  1868  a canon  of  Chester;  in  1869 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  died  July  7, 1885.  Dr.  Mober- 
ley was  the  author  of  numerous  sermons  and  essays, 
also  one  of  the  five  clergyman  who  published  revised 
versions  of  several  parts  of  the  New  Test. 

Mobiua.  Sec  M<kuii:& 

Modin.  Kl-Medieh,  the  modem  representative  of 
this  place,  famous  iu  the  Maccabtuan  history,  is  fully 
described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  ii,  841  sq.  (Sec  illustration  on  p.  782.) 

Moffat,  Nicol  de,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1268.  He  died  at 
Tinninghom,  in  East-Lothiau.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  241. 

Moffat,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  at  Invcrkeithing,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
Dec.  21, 1795.  He  was  originally  a gardener,  and  was 
brought  up  within  the  fold  of  the  Secession  Church,  to 
which  his  parents  belonged.  In  1816,  having  resolved  to 
become  a missionary  to  the  heathen,  he  offered  his  ser- 
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vices  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  arriving 
at  Cape  Town  in  1817,  immediately  proceeded  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Cape  Colony  to  Namaqualand,  where 
he  entered  upon  his  labors  at  the  kraal  of  Africaner,  a 
chief  whose  name  had  long  been  a terror  to  the  people 
of  the  neighboring  districts  of  the  colony,  but  who  had 
lately  become  a convert  to  Christianity.  Here  Moffat 
labored  for  three  or  four  years  with  great  success,  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  advancing  together.  But  the 
situation  being  unsuitable  for  a principal  mission-station, 
he  travelled  and  labored  at  several  stations  in  succession 
in  the  countries  to  the  north  and  north-cast  of  Cape 
Colony.  His  remarkable  personal  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  these  journeys  are  graphically  de- 
scribed in  his  work,  Missionary  Labors  anti  Semes  in 
Southern  Africa  (Loud.  1842, 8 vo),  which  he  wrote  and 
published  during  a visit  of  several  years  to  Britain, 
rendered  necessary  bv  the  state  of  his  health.  In 
America  also  Mr.  Moffat’s  book  made  many  friends  for 
the  African,  and  our  missionary  labors  in  that  field  were 
largely  inspired  by  his  appeals.  During  his  stay  in 
England  Moffat  also  carried  through  the  press,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Soci- 
ety, a version  of  the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalms  in  the 
Bechuana  language.  In  1842  he  returned  to  his  labors 
in  Africa,  and  continued  his  work  there,  with  great 
success,  till  1870,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland.  In 
1873  he  received  a public  gratuity  of  £5800  os  a testi- 
monial of  his  missionary  service*.  He  died  near  Lon- 
don, Aug.  9, 1883.  Besides  the  publication  already  men- 
tioned, we  have  from  him  the  Becuana  Hymn-book 
(Lend.  Itelig.  Tract  Soc.  1813, 18mo).  Mogul's  Farewell 
Services  were  edited  by  l)r.  Campbell,  anti  published  in 
1843  (8vo).  Moffat’s  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  cel- 
ebrated missionary  and  traveller,  the  late  Dr.  Living- 
stone. See  Yonge,  Pioneers  and  Founders  (Loud.  1872, 
12mo) ; Bayard  Taylor,  Cyclop,  of  Mod.  Travel  (N.  Y. 
1850),  p.  501  sq.;  Miss.  Cyclop,  (ibid.  1878,  8vo),  s.  v.; 
Christian  at  Work,  Aug.  1G,  1883;  Life  and  Labors 
(N.  Y.  1883);  (Load)  Cony.  Year-book , 1884,  p.  311. 

Mogon,  a pagan  deity,  mentioned  by  Camden  in 
his  Dritamua  as  having  been  worshipped  anciently  by 
the  Cadcni,  who  inhabited  that  part  of  England  now 
called  Northumberland.  In  the  year  1607  two  altars 
were  found  in  that  district,  bearing  inscriptions  declar- 
ing them  to  have  been  dedicated  to  that  god. 

Mohawk  Version  op  tub  Scntr-rcntcs.  The 
Mohawk  was  spoken  by  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the 
falls  of  the  Niagara.  For  the  benefit  of  these  peoples 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  Isaiah 
and  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  Mohawk  Indians,  while  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalms 
are  translated  but  not  yet  published.  See  Dibit  of 
Every  Land,  p.  456.  (B.  P.) 

Mokanna.  Sec  Atha  dkn-IIakkm. 

Mokissos,  an  order  of  deities  of  the  negroes  of 


Congo,  Angola,  etc.,  in  Africa.  They 
arc  a kind  of  genii  or  spirits,  and  arc  in 
subordination  to  a superior  being,  called 
by  the  natives  Zamban-Pongo.  Their 
idols  are  composed  cither  of  wood  or 
stone;  a few  are  erected  in  temples  or 
chapels,  but  the  much  greater  part  in 
the  public  streets  and  highways.  Some 
are  in  the  form  of  four-footed  beasts, 
others  arc  like  birds.  To  these  the  ne- 
groes how,  ami  offer  sacrifices  to  appease 
their  anger,  or  to  obtain  their  favor. 

Mokludjye,  a sect  of  the  Ansarians 
(q.  v.). 

Moladah.  Khurbet  tl-Milh,  the 
probable  representative  of  this  locality, 
is  seven  miles  and  three  quarters  south- 
west of  Tell  Arad,  and  thirteen  and  n 
quarter  east  of  Bcersheba.  It  is  briefly 
described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (iii,  415),  and  more  fully  by  Tristram,  Dibit 
Places  (p.  19),  as  follows : 

“The  two  wells  are  in  the  ehnllow  valley,  very  finely 
built  of  marble,  about  seventy  feet  deep,  their  sides  scored 
with  the  ropes  of  the  water-drawers  of  many  centuries. 
The  ground  around  Is  strewn  with  records  of  the  Roman 
occupation.  Frngmeutn  of  shafts  and  capitals,  probably 
the  support  of  roofs  that  covered  the  wells,  and  eight 
large  marble  water-troughs,  lie  around  the  mouths.  There 
are  traces  of  pavement.  Just  to  the  south  of  the  wells 
stands  a small  isolated  ‘tell’  or  hill,  covered  with  ruins, 
and  now  used  as  a hurying-gronnd  of  the  Diiuinm  trilie. 
This  hill  was  the  fortress  of  the  city  below,  spoken  of  by 
Josephus;  and  we  could  clearly  trace  the  circuit  of  the 
wall  that  once  surrounded  it,  nearly  square  in  shape,  and 
still  in  places  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  traces  of  build- 
ings and  fragments  of  walls  cover  an  extensive  uren  both 
south  and  north  of  the  citadel ; and  near  its  foot,  on  the 
south-east,  arc  the  outlines  of  n building,  probably  a By- 
zamiue  church.  The  other  ruins  seem  to  belong  to  an 
earlier  aud  ruder  period,  nud  are  perhaps  the  remnins  of 
the  town  of  Simeon.” 

Molheditee,  a name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Assassins  (q.  v.). 

Mel  i tor,  Wtt.tita.M,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  24.  1819,  at  Zweibruckcn. 
He  first  practiced  law,  but  in  1849  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology  at  Bonn,  received  holy  orders  In  1851 
at  Spires,  was  in  1857  cathedral  dean  and  in  1864  doc- 
tor of  theology,  a distinction  conferred  on  him  by  pope 
Pius  IX.  In  1868  the  same  pope  called  him  to  Rome 
as  consulter  to  the  Vatican  council.  Molitor  died  Jan. 
1,  1880,  at  Spires,  lie  published,  Ueber  kanonischts 
Gerichtsverfahren  gegen  Kleriktr  (Mavence,  1856) ; — 
Die  ImmunitiH  dcs  Domes  zu  Speyer  (ibid.  1859):  — 
Fastenpreeliyten  (1871): — Predigten  auf  die  Sotiu-  und 
Festtage  des  kathidischen  Kirchenjahres  (3  vols.);  also, 
in  connection  with  Hlilskamp,  Papst  Pius  IX  in  seinem 
Leben  und  Wirken  (3d  ed.  1878).  (B.  P.) 

Moll,  Carl  Bernhard,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wolgast,  Pomerania,  Nov.  20, 
1806.  He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Greifswalde.  and  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1830  at  Naugard.  In  1834  he  was 
called  to  Ldknitz,  near  Stettin,  in  1845  to  Stettin,  in 
1850  as  professor  of  theology  to  Halle,  and  was  made, 
in  1860,  general  superintendent  of  the  province  of 
Prussia.  He  died  Aug.  17, 1878,  at  Kdnigsberg,  leav- 
ing, Die  gegenwartige  Moth  der  tcangelischen  Kirche 
P reuse ens  (Pascwalk,  1848): — Das  Heil  in  Christo  in 
Predigten  (Halle,  1852): — Das  System  der  praktischen 
Theologie  itn  Grundrisse  dargestelU  (1868): — Christolo- 
gia  in  Fpistvla  ad  Hebreeos  (1854-55): — DeJusto  Attri- 
butorum  Dei  Discrimine  (1855)  : — Zevgnisse  vom  Leben 
in  Christo  in  Predigten  (1856).  For  Ijtnge's  liibeltctrk 
he  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  Psalms  and  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  See  Zuchold,  Dill.  Theol.  ii, 
892  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Moll,  Willem,  a Dutch  theologian,  was  km  Feb. 
28, 1812,  at  Dort.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  was  in  1837 
pastor  at  De  Vuursche,  in  the  province  of  L'trccbt,in 
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1844  at  Arnheim,  in  1846  professor  of  theology  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  died  Aug.  16, 1879.  He  is  the  author  of, 
Kerk  geschiedenis  van  Nederland  v nor  de  IJercorming 
(Utrecht,  1864-71, 6 vols.) : — Geschiedenis  van  hel  kerke- 
lijke  Leven  der  ChrUtencn  gedurende  de  zes  eerste  Eeutcen 
(Amsterdam,  1844-46,  2 vols.;  2d  ed.  Leyden,  1855, 
1857): — Angelas  Merula , De  hervormer  en  Martelaar 
des  Geloofs  (1851): — Johannes  Brugmams  en  het  gods- 
dienslig  Iavch  onzer  Vaderen  in  de.  nijfliende  Eeuw  (1854). 
Moll  founded  the  society  which  from  1856  to  1863  pub- 
lished the  Kalender  voor  de  Protestanten  in  Nederland, 
See  Acquoy,  Lerensberichl  van  Willem  Moll , in  Jaar- 
bek  can  de  Koninklijke  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen , 
1879,  p.  66-187;  Rogge,  Willem  Moll,  in  Mannen  van 
Beteekenis  in  onze  Dagos,  1879;  Nippold,  Die  romisch- 
katholische  Kirche  im  KOnigreieh  der  Niederlandc  (Leip- 
sic,  1877),  p.  48G  - 489 ; I’litt  - Herzog,  Real  - Encyklop. 
s.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
s.  r.  (B.  1\) 

Moller,  Arnold,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Oct.  9, 1791,  at  Duisburg.  In  1817  he 
was  military  preacher  at  Monster,  in  1829  pastor  at 
Minden,  and  died  in  1858.  He  published,  Fur  christ- 
liche  Erbauung  ( Ratisbon,  1832,  2 vols.):  — Biblisches 
Schatzkastlein  zur  taglichen  Erbauung  christlicher  Pilger 
(1831)  :—Tabor  und  Sinai  (Mltnstcr,  1834)  :—Der  Tisch 
des  llerm  (2d  ed.  1852)  : — Das  Ecangelium  fur  Kinder 
(1839):  — Friedrich  Adolph  Krummacher  und  seine 
Freunde  (Bremen,  1849,  2 vols.) :—  Der  liturgische  Theil 
des  evangelisch en  Gotfcsdicnstes  in  den  preussischen  Lou- 
den (Bielefeld,  1850): — llulsfsbuch  fur  den  liturgisehen 
Theil  (3  parts,  1851-52).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii, 
893  sq. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  544 ; ii,  255, 
270, 287, 310, 333, 337, 368, 392, 896.  (B.  P.) 

Moller,  Jens,  a Danish  theologian,  was  bom  in 
1779,  and  died  Nov.  25,  1833,  doctor  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Copenhagen.  He  published,  Theoloepsk 
Bibliothek  (Copenhagen,  18 1 1-21, 20  vols.) : — Nuie  theol. 
Biblioth.  (1821  sq.  20  vols.) : — Tidsskrift  for  Kerke  og 
Theolog.  (1832, 1833,  4 vols.) : — Compendium  theologies 
symbol,  eccles.  Lutherans.  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  12, 338.  (B.P.) 

Moller,  Johann  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Erfurt,  Nov.  13,  1789. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen,  was  in  1814  professor  at  the 
teachers’  seminar}’  in  his  native  city,  in  1815  deacon, 
in  1829  pastor,  in  1831  senior  of  the  Evangelical  minis- 
tcrium,  and  in  1832  member  of  consistory.  In  1843 
Midler  was  called  as  general  superintendent  to  Magde- 
burg, and  died  April  20, 1861.  He  wrote,  Commentatio 
in  verba  Christi,  Matt,  tttt,  12-14  (Erfurt,  1835) : — Hand- 
reichung  der  Kirche  an  die  Schule  (2d  ed.  Magdeburg, 
1852) : — Kritisch-evangelische  Unterweisung  (ibid.  1855) : 
— besides  lie  published  a number  of  sermons.  Sec  Zu- 
chold, Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  895  sq. ; l’litt-  Herzog,  Real  - En- 
cyklop. s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Moller,  Martin,  a Lutheran  hymn-writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Nov.  11,  1547,  at  taissuitz,  Saxony. 
In  1572  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  at  Kesselsdorf, 
and  in  1.575  to  Sprottau,  Lower  Silesia.  In  1600  he 
wa9  appointed  pastor  primaries  at  Gorlitz,  in  Upper 
Lausatia,  and  died  March  2, 1G0G.  Besides  his  Praxis 
Ecangeliorum , a practical  cx|>oaition  on  the  gospels  of 
the  Christian  year  (1601,  4 vols.),  he  wrote  several 
hymns,  some  of  which  arc  translated  into  English,  as 
Nimm  con  tins  Herr,du  treuer  Gott  (in  Jacobi,  Psalmo- 
dies Gcrmanica,  i,  123,  “Remove  from  us,  O faithful 
God  ”),  O Jesu,  suss  ever  dein  gedenkt  (ibid.  »,  130  sq., 

“ When  thought  brings  Jcsu9  to  my  sense”),  Ach  Gott, 

* vie.  manchcs  Herzeleid  ( Chorale  Book  for  England , No. 
136,  “Ah  God,  my  days  are  dark  indeed”).  Sec  Koch, 
Geschichte  des  eleutschcn  Kirchenliedes,  ii.  211  sq.  ; 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Molungo,  the  name  given  to  the  Supreme  Being 
by  some  of  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa. 

Molybdomancy  (from  poXvficoc,  lead,  and  par- 


rtia,  divination'),  a species  of  divination  among  the 
ancient  heathen,  in  which  they  drew  conjectures  con- 
cerning future  events  from  the  motions  and  figures  pre- 
sented  by  melted  lead. 

Mondari  VerBion  of  the  Scriptcrks.  The 
Mondari  is  spoken  by  the  Holes  of  Chota  Nagpore,  Ben- 
gal Presidency.  The  Rev.  N.  Nottrott,  of  the  German 
Missionary  (Gosner’s)  Society,  translated  the  gospel  of 
Mark  into  the  Mondari  in  1875,  which  was  printed  in 
1876  by  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary.  In  1879  the  gospel  of 
Luke  was  printed,  and  between  1881  and  1882  the  gos- 
pels of  John  and  Matthew  followed.  The  work  of 
translation  was  done  by  the  missionary  already  men- 
tioned and  the  Rev.  L.  Beyer.  Each  translator  revised 
the  work  of  the  other  by  the  help  of  native  assistants. 
(B.P.) 

Mone,  Frasz  Joseth,  a Roman  Catholic  writer  of 
Germany,  was  born  May  12, 1796,  at  Mingolshcim,  near 
Bruchsal.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  commenced  his 
academical  career  there  in  1817,  was  professor  in  1819, 
and  from  1826  also  first  librarian  of  the  university.  In 
1827  he  accepted  a call  to  Louvain,  but  returned  to 
Heidelberg  in  1831.  Mone  died  at  Karlsruhe,  March 
12, 1871,  leaving,  Geschichte  des  I/eidenlhums  im  nurd- 
lichen  Europa  (Heidelberg,  1822-23,  2 vols.): — Latei - 
nische  Hymnen  des  Mittelulters  ( Karlsruhe,  1855-57,  3 
vols.). — Lateinische  und  griechische  Messen  aus  don 
2.  bis  6.  Jahrhundert  (1850).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  614.  (a  P.) 

Mongolian  Version  of  the  Sciuiturks.  In 
the  Mongolian  there  exist  different  versions : 

I.  The  Buriat,  or  Northern  Mongolian,  for  the  Buriats 
about  lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  and  for  the  Kalka  tribes 
of  Mongolia.  In  1824  the  New  Test,  was  printed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Schmidt, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  two  learned  Buriats,  had  com- 
menced the  translation,  but  during  the  work  one  of 
the  Buriats  died.  The  surviving  Buriat  was  after- 
wards associated  with  Messrs.  Swan,  Stallybrass,  and 
Yuillc,  missionaries  at  Selinginsk,  in  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Test,  and  the  revision  of  the  New  Test. 
The  Old  Test,  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
constant  reference  to  such  critical  apparatus  as  could 
be  obtained.  The  style  of  writing  adopted  in  this 
version  holds  a middle  place  between  the  vulgar  col- 
loquial language  of  the  people,  which  varies  in  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  the  abstruse  modes  of  expression 
employed  in  some  of  their  books.  It  is  above  the  com- 
mon business  dialect,  but  not  so  much  higher  as  to  place 
the  subject  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  of  common  un- 
derstanding. The  Old  Test,  was  completed  at  Khodon, 
in  Siberia,  in  1840,  and  during  the  same  year  Messrs. 
Swan  and  Stallybrass  accomplished  a fresh  translation 
of  the  New  Test,  from  the  original  Greek,  based  on  the 
version  previously  made.  An  edition  of  this  Testament 
was  completed  at  press  in  1846  nt  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  while  a reprint  of 
it  was  undertaken  in  1878  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Schiefner, 
in  the  Mongolian  type  instead  of  the  Manchu  char- 
acter, reducing  thereby  the  size  of  the  book  by  two 
thirds.  This  edition  was  completed  at  press  in*  1880, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Pozdnioff,  profeasor  of  Mon- 
golian in  the  St.  Petersburg  University,  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  superintendent  after  the  death  of  professor 
Schiefner. 

II.  The  Kalmuck,  or  Western  Mongolian,  for  the  Kal- 
mucks of  the  Don  and  Volga,  iu  Russia,  and  Eleutha, 
Kalmucks,  and  Soungars,  of  Mongolia.  In  this  dialect 
there  exist  translations  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and 
John  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  published  between 
1815  and  1822.  Concerning  these  efforts  of  translation 
and  the  Kalmucks  themselves  we  read  the  following  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety for  the  year  1877 : “ The  Kalmucks  arc  a Mongolian 
tribe,  inhabiting  the  great  salt  steppe  of  the  province 
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of  Astrakhan,  about  whose  mode  of  life  and  habits  not 
much  is  known  in  Western  Europe.  While  it  is  not 
likely  that  they,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  in  any 
way  answer  to  the  description  given  of  themselves  to 
the  patriarch  Nicon  by  thirty  of  their  chiefs,  as  re- 
corded by  Macarius,  and  quoted  by  dean  Stanley  in  his 
Eastern  Church — where,  being  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  patriarch,  they  are  represented  as  saying  to 
him,  * When  we  have  conquered  a man,  we  cut  away 
his  nose,  and  then  carve  him  into  pieces  and  eat  him. 
Good  Lord,  whenever  you  have  any  men  deserving  of 
death,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  their  guilt  or  pun- 
ishment, but  give  them  us  to  eat,  and  you  will  do  us  a 
great  kindness’ — they  are  certainly  in  a very  low  state 
of  civilization,  even  though  their  chiefs  are  sometimes 
educated  in  Russian  schools.  Mission  work  was  begun 
among  them  early  in  the  present  century,  and  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  circulation  of  the  Script- 
ures, parts  of  which  had  been  translated  into  Kalmuck 
by  the  missionary  Conrad  Neitz,  and  others,  and  subse- 
quently revised  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  laboring  under  the 
auspices  of  the  em|>eror  Alexander  I,  and  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  a number  of  conversions 
took  place.  But  days  of  trouble  and  persecution  fell 
upon  the  mission,  and  in  a recent  letter  the  pastor  of 
the  Moravian  settlement  of  Sarcpta,  founded  with  the 
express  purpose  of  evangelizing  the  Kalmucks,  informs 
your  agent  that  at  present  no  thorough  knowledge  of 
Kalmuck  is  possessed  by  any  of  the  brethren.  A search 
made  in  the  archives  of  the  village  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  a few  copies  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and 
John,  besides  a number  of  Kalmuck  tracts.  A copy  of 
each  of  the  gospels  having  been  sent  by  vour  agent  to 
London,  specimen  pages  of  a reduced  and  convenient 
size  have  been  printed  by  the  photographic  process. 
These  were  forwarded  to  Sarcpta,  and  we  now  await 
the  result  of  their  critical  examination  by  learned  Kal- 
mucks, if  there  be  any,  and  to  know  the  opinions  of  the 
brethren  themselves.  Should  these  be  deemed  satis- 
factory, and  the  committee  otherwise  sec  fit  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  this  tribe,  future  reports  may  contain  some- 
thing more  interesting  and  instructive  about  the 
progress  of  Bible  work  among  its  members.”  From 
the  report  for  the  year  1880  we  learn  that  the  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  St.  Petersburg 
has  been  authorized  to  employ  M. PozdniefF  and  arch- 
priest Smirnoff  to  translate  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  M. 
PozdniefT,  as  an  eminent  Kalmuck  scholar,  will  make 
the  translation,  and  archpriest  Smirnoff,  who  lives 
among  the  Kalmucks,  will  see  that  the  words  and 
idioms  are  suited  to  the  people.  On  this  plan  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  an  excellent  translation  will  be 
produced,  aud  the  question  of  proceeding  with  the  oth- 
er books  of  the  New  Test,  will  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  gospel  of  Matthew  is  received.  In  the 
report  for  1884  we  read  the  gratifying  statement  that 
the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
have  authorized  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  two 
thousand  copies  of  the  New  Test,  prepared  by  professor 
PozdniefT.  New  type  has  been  cut  at  the  expense  of 
the  above  society  and  cast  at  the  cx|>ensc  of  the  academy. 

III.  The  Southern,  or  Kalkhas  Colloquial.  In  this 
dialect,  used  in  Chinese  Mongolia,  the  gospel  of  Matthew 
has  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins  and  Dr.  J. 
J.  Schcreschewsky,  aided  by  a native  Lama,  and  was 
printed  in  1872  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  of 
Peking.  This  is  the  only  part  now  extant.  See  Bible 
of  Every  Land,  p.  887. 

For  the  study  of  the  language,  see  Schmidt,  Gram - 
mutik  der  mongolischen  Sprache  (1831) ; Zwick,  Gram- 
viatik  der  icestnwngolischen  Sprache  (1851);  Castren. 
Versuch  tiner  buijalischen  Sprachlehre  (1857).  (B.  P.j 

Monod,  Horace,  an  eminent  French  Protestant 
minister,  the  youngest  son  of  Jean  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in 
Paris,  Jan.  20, 1814.  He  studied  at  Lausanne  aud  Straa- 
burg,  and  in  1838  was  deacon  at  Marseilles.  lu  1842 


he  was  appointed  member  of  consistory,  nnd  died  July 
18, 1881.  For  forty  years  he  preached  in  the  same 
church  with  great  success.  He  published  eight  vol- 
umes of  Sermons  and  a French  translation  of  Hodge's 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  See  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.P.) 

Monoism.  Sec  Mohadologt. 

Monson,  Abraham,  a Jewish  savant  who  flour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  was  a native 
of  Egypt,  and  died  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote 
i.  e.  Decisiones  et  Responsa,  which  arc  incorjwrated  in 
Salomo  Cohen’s  Decisions  (Salonica,  1596)  and  in  those 
of  Joseph  di  Trani  (Constantinople,  1641).  See  FUrst, 
Bibl.Jud.  ii,  388;  Wolf,  BibL  Ifebr.  iii,  52;  Jocher,  All- 
gemeines  G eleh  rten-  Lexikon , a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Montandon,  Auoustk  Laciiknt,  a French  Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  iu 
1803.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  was  for  some  time  pastor 
at  Luneray,  and  accepted  a call  in  1832  to  Paris  as  pas- 
tor adjunctus.  He  published  Ricits  de  CAncien  et  du 
Xouveau  Testament,  and  took  a great  interest  iu  the 
different  religious  organizations,  especially  in  the  work 
of  the  Bible  Society,  to  which  he  rendered  great  ser- 
vices. Montandon  died  in  1876.  (B.  P.) 

Montefiore,  Sir  Mokks,  a Jewish  philanthropist, 
was  bom  Oct.  24,  1784.  lie  was  an  opulent  merchant 
of  I/ondon,  aud  was  successively  knighted  and  raised  to 
a baronetcy  for  his  public  labors;  having  served  as 
shcrifTof  London  in  1837,  and  also  high-sheriff  of  Kent. 
He  went  in  1840  on  a benevolent  mission  to  the  East, 
and  on  others  in  1840  and  1867,  in  behalf  of  his  op- 
pressed brethren.  In  the  latter  year  he  founded  a Jew- 
ish college  at  Ramsgate.  In  1875  he  visited  Jerusalem 
the  seventh  time,  lie  died  at  Ramsgate,  July  28, 1885. 
See  his  Cent enaiy  Biography,  by  Lucien  Wolf  (I/inil. 
1884 ; N.  Y.  1885) ; The.  A merican  Hebrew,  Oct.  9, 1885. 

Montet,  Joseph,  a French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Milhau,  Aveyron,  in  1790.  He  studied  at 
Lausanne  and  Geneva,  and  was  made  a licentiate  of 
theology  at  the  latter  place,  on  presenting  Disjmtatio 
Theolog.  de  A uthentiu  Librorum  Xovi  Testament! , in  1818. 
In  1814  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  R5almont,  Tarn;  in 
1825  be  was  made  professor  of  Church  history  aiMontau- 
ban,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  in  1835.  In  1865  he  re- 
tired from  active  duty,  and  died  Feb.  24,  1878.  See 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Montfort,  Skct  at.  In  the  11th  century  a mystic 
Christian  sect  appeared  in  the  north  of  Italy,  having  its 
headquarters  at  Montfort,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Turin. 
Their  presiding  officer  was  one  Gerhard,  who  was  called 
upon  by  Heriliert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  to  give  nil  ac- 
count of  his  doctrines.  They  were  considered  heretics, 
and  subjected  to  great  persecution,  which  they  bore  with 
the  spirit  of  martyrs;  but  the  sect  made  little  progress. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  a distinguished  English 
missionary,  was  Inirn  at  Bangor,  Aug.  19, 181 1.  He  stud- 
ied at  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  by  his  presbytery  aliout 
the  end  of  1841,  and  a few  weeks  afterwards  was  set 
apart  for  the  mission  to  India.  In  1843  he  was  stationed 
at  Poorbunder,  on  the  western  coast,  and  three  years 
later  was  transferred  to  Surat.  He  early  acquired  n 
scholarly  knowledge  of  Gujarati,  into  which  he  trans- 
lated the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  prophecy  of. 
Isaiah;  likewise  two  little  volumes  by  Dr.  Barth,  en- 
titled, Scripture  Stories  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament. 
He  also  prepared  a Dictionary , English  nnd  Gujarati, 
which  stands  now  as  a help  to  all  students  of  that  lan- 
guage. He  wrote  several  hymns,  three  of  which  are 
included  in  the  Gujarati  Book  of  Praise.  When  he 
returned  in  broken  health  in  1876,  advantage  was  taken 
of  his  presence  to  appoint  him  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the 
general  missionary  conference  in  London  in  1879. 
Montgomery  died  in  November,  1880.  (B.  P.) 
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Moodie,  William,  D.D.,  a Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  died  June  11, 1811,  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age,  was  one  of  the  ministers  of-  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Edinburgh,  from  1787,  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  from  1798. 
He  was  a man  of  considerable  literary  acquirements, 
very  popular  as  a preacher,  and  the  author  of  several 
works.  A volume  of  his  Sermons  has  been  published, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a biography  of  the  author  (Edin- 
burgh, 1813, 8vo).  See  Fasti  Eccles.  S cot ica rice,  i,  73. 

Moody,  Jons,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  July  4, 1776.  After  grad- 
uating from  Princeton  College,  in  1796,  he  studied  the- 
ology with  Rev.  James  Snodgrass,  and  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbyten-  of  Carlisle  in  1801.  In  1803  he  was 
ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  pastor  of  Middle  Spring, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1867.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  unable  to  perform  his 
ministerial  work.  He  was  a Laborious,  faithful,  and  suc- 
cessful pastor.  See  Alexander,  Princ ; Cot.  18/A  Cent. 

Moore,  John  L.,  D.D.,  a pioneer  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lewis  County,  X Y.,  Feb.  17, 1803.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twenty-two;  graduated  from  the 
Hamilton  Institute  in  1831 ; was  ordained  the  same  year 
at  Watertown;  visited  and  preached  in  several  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society;  and  in  1834  settled  in  Piqua,  in  that 
state,  sending  half  his  time  with  a new  church  at  Troy. 
Xext  he  was  pastor  at  Dayton  for  two  years,  and  then, 
for  eight  years,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Ohio  Conven- 
tion, acting  a part  of  the  lime  as  an  agent  of  the  college 
at  Granville,  now  Denison  University.  After  a short 
pastorate  in  Springfield,  he  devoted  himself  to  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Fair- 
mount.  In  1865  he  became  an  exploring  missionary  in 
Ohio,  and  finally  gave  up  public  life,  preaching  occa- 
sionally. He  died  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  Jan.  23,  1878. 
See  Catbcart,  Baptist  Encyciop.  p.  812.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Moore,  Smith  WilUam,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  Nov.  1, 
1818,  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  converted  in  1837, 
and  entered  Kandolph-Macon  College  in  1838,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  a few  months  before  graduation.  He 
then  taught  school  in  Tennessee  for  two  years,  preaching 
in  the  meanwhile,  and  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference 
in  1844,  when  he  was  ordained  deacon.  From  1849  to 
1852  he  was  professor  in  the  Female  Institute  nt  Athens, 
Ala.,  when  he  was  elected  president,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1853  to  accept  the  vice -presidency  of  La 
Grange  College.  After  a few  months  lie  resigned  this 
l>osi(ion,  and  being  transferred  to  Memphis  Conference, 
became  president  of  Bascom  Female  Seminary,  a position 
be  retained  several  years.  One  year  lie  was  agent  of 
the  Book  and  Tract  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  conference  jwtper,  Christian  Advo- 
cate. In  I860  lie  was  appointed  president  of  Andrew 
College  at  Trenton,  Tenn.,  where  he  continued  four  years. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  given  to  the  itinerancy, 
his  last  ap|H>intmcnt  being  Central  Church,  Memphis, 
in  1879,  He  died  at  Brownsville,  Sept.  2,  1880.  Dr. 
Moore  was  a polished  scholar,  skillet!  theologian,  and 
faithful  Christian.  His  preaching  was  clear,  strong, 
instructive,  and  impressive.  He  was  generous,  kind, 
studious,  prayerful,  laborious,  pure  in  heart,  chaste  in 
speech,  consistent  in  life,  catholic  as  well  as  evangelical, 
anti  profoundly  earnest  as  a minister  of  the  gospel. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1880,  p.  167. 

Moore,  Thomas  Vemer,  IXD.,  o Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Newville,  Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1818.  He 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1838;  became 
agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society;  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1842; 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Carlisle  the  same  year;  was  set- 
tled at  Grcencastle  ill  1845;  the  First  Church,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  in  1847;  editor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian, 


' and  pastor  of  First  Chnrch,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1869, 
and  died  there,  Aug.  5, 1871.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1867.  His  chief  published  works 
are.  Commentary  on  Hayyai,  Zeckariak,  and  Malachi 
(N.  Y.  1856): — Evidences  of  Christianity Occasional 
Sermons.  His  contributions  to  religious  journals  were 
numerous.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sent.  1881, 
p.  124;  Nevin,  Presb.  Encyciop.  a.  v. 

Morabites,  a Mohammedan  sect  found  chiefiy  in 
Africa.  They  were  founded  about  the  8th  century  by 
Mohaidin,  the  last  son  of  Hossein,  who  was  the  grandson 
of  Mohammed.  They  live  in  sequestered  places,  like 
monks,  either  separately  or  in  small  communities;  are 
very  licentious  in  their  habits,  and  follow  many  prac- 
tices utterly  opposed  to  the  Koran. 

Moraht,  AiKM.rn,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many. was  bom  Nov.  28, 1805,  at  Hamburg.  He  studied 
at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  and  for  nine  years  acted  as 
teacher  at  his  native  place.  In  1838  he  was  deacon  at 
Molln,  in  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg.  in  1846  pastor,  and 
died  Dec.  6, 188-1.  He  published,  Yersuck  einer  Metho- 
dih  des  Religionsunterrichtes  (2d  ed.  Merseburg,  1833): 
' — IJarfenllange , cine  Sanunlung  christlicher  Gedichte 
(Lttneburg.  1840),  besides  a numl>er  of  sermons.  See 
Zuchold,Z7*&.  ri«)4ii,908;  Koch, Geschichtedesdeutschen 
Kirchenliedtt,  vii,  296.  (B.  P.) 

Moravia,  Andrew  ra,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Moray  from  1224  to  1242,  in  which  year  he  died. 
This  prelate  laid  the  foundation  of  that  magnificent 
church  which  was  dedicated  to  the  IIolv  Trinity,  aud 
ordered  to  be  the  cathedral  church  of  Moray  forever. 
Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  138. 

Moray,  David,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  sec  of  Moray  in  1299,  at  Avignon.  He 
died  Jan.  20,  1326.  This  prelate  founded  the  Scots 
College  at  Paris  in  1325.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 

IL  140. 

I 

Moray,  Gilbert,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Caithness  in  1222.  He  died  at 
Scrabister  in  1245,  after  having  built  and  consecrated 
the  cathedral  church  of  Caithness,  at  Dornoch.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishoja,  p.  207. 

Mordvinian  Version.  See  Rcsst a,  Versions 
1 or. 

Morgan,  W.,  D.D.,  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Pembrokeshire  in  1801.  He  studied  at  Aber- 
gavenny, was  ordained  pastor  of  a small  church  in 
Holyhead,  April  19, 1825,  and  died  Sept.  15, 1872.  See 
j (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1873,  p.  267.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Morikofer,  Johann  Karl,  a Swiss  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Frauenfcld,  Switzerland,  in  1799.  In  1830 
he  was  rector  of  the  city-school  of  bis  birthplace,  in 
1853  pastor  at  Gottlieben,  in  1870  at  Winterthur,  ami 
diet!  at  Zurich,  OcL  17,  1877.  He  is  the  author  of,  Die 
schictizerische  I.iteratur  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
(Leipsic,  1861): — Bidder  aus  dem  kirchiichen  'Ltben  der 
Schweiz  (1864): — Ulrich  Zxcingli  nach  den  urkuiuilichen 
Quellen  (1867-69,  2 vols.) : — Johann  Jacob  Breitinger 
(Zurich,  1874):  — Gcschichtc  der  evangelisehen  Fluckt- 
linge  in  der  Schweiz  (1876).  See  Lichtenbergcr,  En- 
cyciop. dts  Sciences  Rtliyieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Morning  Hymn.  In  the  A poetoHcal  Constitutions 
mention  is  made  of  a hymn  for  the  morning,  which  is 
! there,  however,  called  the  morning  prayer.  Other 
writers  term  it  the  hymn,  the  angelical  hymn,  and  the 
creat  doxology.  It  ran  in  these  words:  ‘'Glory  be  to 
God  on  high,  on  earth  pence,  good  will  towards  men. 
We  praise  thee,  we  laud  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  glorify 
thee,  we  worship  thee  by  the  great  High  Priest,  thee 
the  true  God.  the  only  begotten,  whom  no  one  can  ap- 
proach, for  thy  great  glory.  O Lord,  heavenly  king, 
God  the  Father  Almighty:  Lord  God,  the  Father  of 
Christ,  the  immaculate  Lamb,  who  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer,  thou  that  sittest  upon 
the  cherubim*.  For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only,  Lord 
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Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  the  Go<l  of  every  created 
being,  ami  our  King.  By  whom  unto  thee  be  glory, 
honor,  and  adoration."  This  hymn  was  used  daily'  in 
the  ancient  morning  sendee,  and  is  still  used  in  the 
modem  Greek  Church. 

MorriaoD,  John  Hunter,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Wnllkili  Township,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  June  29, 1806.  He  studied  at  Bloomfield  Acad- 
emy, N.J.;  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1884; 
ami  from  the  theological  seminary  there  in  1837 ; and 
was  ordained  the  same  year.  Soon  after,  he  sailed  for 
India,  and  thenceforward  his  whole  ministerial  life  was 
spent  in  the  foreign  missionary  work,  in  connection  with 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  including 
two  brief  visits  to  his  native  land.  During  one  of  these, 
in  1863,  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  was  at  his  suggestion,  while  in  India,  that 
the  first  week  of  January  was  set  apart  for  united  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ.  He  lived 
and  labored  successively  at  Allahabad,  Agra,  Sabathu, 
Simla,  Ambala,  Ijihore,  Kawal  Pindi,  Debra  Doon,  and 
died  at  the  last-named  place,  Sept.  1G,  1881.  Dr.  Mor- 
rison was  a man  of  rare  devotion  to  his  work.  See 
Xecrol.  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1882,  p 36. 

Morse,  Intrepid,  D.D„  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  of  St,  Paul’s  Church,  in  Steuben- 
ville, O.,  for  many  years,  until  1865,  when  he  removed 
to  Gambicr.  He  died  Feb.  15, 1866.  See  Prof.  Episc. 
Almanac,  1867,  p.  101. 

Moras,  James,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  at  Newburvpon,  Mass.,  Oct.  25, 1779. 
After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  education  at  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  commenced  to 
learn  the  joiner’s  trade;  but  in  his  seventeenth  year 
entered  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in  1800.  He 
taught  the  grammar-school  in  Brookline  after  leaving 
college,  and  began  the  study  of  theology.  Soon  after, 
he  was  employed  as  lav-reader  at  Cambridge,  and  some 
time  later  completed  his  theological  course  under  bishop 
Bass.  He  was  ordained  dea- 
con, July  3,  1803;  became 
assistant  to  the  bishop  in  St. 

Paul's  Church;  in  Novem- 
ber following  rector;  and 
died  in  that  position,  April 
26.  1842.  Among  his  liter- 
ary remains  are  a number 
of  published  sermons,  ad- 
dresses, etc.  See  Sprague, 

Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
v,  492. 

Mortar,  a broad  bowl 
of  brass,  lattcn,  or  copper, 
either  with  a pricket  for  a 
thick  lighted  taper,  or  else 
filled  with  a mixture  of  per- 
fumed wax  and  oil,  in  which 
a broad  wick  was  kept  burn- 
ing both  at  festivals  and  fu- 
nerals. 

Mosche,  Garriel  Christian  Benjamin,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  nt  Grosscn- 
Erich,  in  the  principality  of  Schwnrzburg  • Sonders- 
hnusen,  March  28,  1723.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  for 
some  time  assisted  his  father  in  the  ministry.  In  1748 
he  was  preacher  at  Erfurt,  and  lecturer  at  the  university, 
in  1759  superintendent  at  Amstadt.  in  1773  preacher  nt 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  died  Feb.  8, 1791,  He  pub- 
lished,/^ Anno  Sexagesimo  Judtris  Sacra  (Jena,  1744): 
— De  Summa  Summi  Xuminis  Sapimtia  in  Piled u Le- 
gatorum  (Erfurt,  1750): — Commentatio  de  Coniemplatione 
Mortis  A tque  Resurrectionis  Jesu  Christi  Erga  Hommis 
Amor  (ibid.  1758): — De  Reditu  Christi  in  Vitam  (Arn- 
stadt,  1759): — Triplex  Glorue  Ctrleslis  Magnitudo  (ibid. 
1768),  besides  n number  of  sermons  and  nscetical  works. 
Sec  During,  IHc  deutschrn  Kunzelrtdner  des  achtzehnten 


und  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  s.  v. ; Winer,  IJandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  192 ; ii,  196,  291.  (B.  P.) 

Moslems,  a name  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb 
salama,  to  be  devoted  to  God,  and  applied  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  Koran,  and  who,  in  the  Mohammedan 
sense,  form  the  body  of  the  faithful. 

Motu  Version  of  tiik  Scriptures.  The  Motu 
is  a dialect  spoken  by  the  natives  rouud  Port  Moresby, 
New  Guinea,  hence  It  is  also  called  the  Port  Moresby  or 
Xcic  Guinea  dialect.  The  Rcv.J.  Chalmers  translated 
the  first  three  gospels,  and  of  these  the  gospel  of  Mark 
. has  l>een  carefully  revised  by  the  llcv.  W.  G.  Lawes, 
and  an  edition  of  five  hundred  copies  was  printed  at 
Sydney  during  the  year  1881  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Mr.  1 .awes,  who  is  preparing  other  |>ortinns  for  the  press, 
says, concerning  the  gospel  of  Mark:  “This  is  the  first 
portion  of  the  .Scriptures  translated  into  any  language 
of  south-east  New  Guinea.  The  Dutch  missionaries  at 
Dorcby,  at  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  island,  I 
think,  translated  a portion  into  the  language  spoken 
there,  but,  with  that  possible  exception,  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  of  translation  on  New  Guinea." 
From  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety for  1883,  we  lean:  that  the  gospel  of  Mark,  which 
has  been  circulated,  is  more  widely  read  than  was  ex- 
pected. The  gospels  of  Matthew  and  I.nkc  were  also 
revised  by  Mr.  Ijiwes,  and  printed  nt  Sydney  in  1882, 
while  the  gospel  of  John,  which  he  translated  himself, 
wn9  published  in  1884.  (If.  P.) 

Moulini6,  Cu.mm. ks  Ltiknnk  Francois,  a Swiss 
Protestant  theologian,  wns  born  July  23,  1757.  He 
studied  nt  his  birthplace,  Geneva,  and  was  ordained 
in  1781.  In  1793  he  wns  pastor  at  Saconnet,  in  1794 
at  Dardagny,  and  from  1795  to  1829  at  Geneva.  lie 
died  Aug.  3, 1836.  Moulinie  w as  a prolific  writer,  who 
left  seventeen  volumes  in  manuscript  to  the  library  of 
the  ministers’  association  nt  Geneva.  Of  his  published 
works  are  to  be  mentioned,  l.ait  de  la  Parole.  (1789),  a 
catechism  : — Xotice  sur  Its  Lines  A j>ocry]>hes  de  l' A tide n 
Testament  (1828).  See  Gautier,  Xotice  sur  la  Tie  ft  Its 
Ecrits  de  M.le  Pasteur  Moulinie,  in  the  Chretien  Evan- 
gelique  of  Lausanne,  1866,  p.  535  sq„  648  sq. ; Henri  de 
Goltz,  Geneve  Reliyieuse  an  dix-nruvieme  Siitcle,  p.  122; 
Lichtcnberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Reliyituses,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Moultan  (or  Wuch  or  Ooch)  Version  of  the 

Scriptures.  This  dialect  is  spoken  north  of  Sindh, 
between  the  Indus,  Chcnauh,aud  Gharra  rivers.  There 
exists  a version  of  the  New  Test,  in  that  dialect,  which 
was  printed  at  Seramporc  in  1819,  (B.  P.) 

Mozah  is  probably  represented  by  the  modern 
Khuibct  lteit-Mizza,  situated  one  mile  north  of  Kuloni- 
gob  ( Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  17 ; comp. 
Conder,  Tent  Work , i,  25). 

Mpongwe  Version  ok  thp.  Scriptures.  The 
Mpongwe  is  spoken  bv  a West-African  tribe,  for  which 
various  detached  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
translated  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
of  Missions,  and  several  editions  of  these  portions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Test,  have  been  issued  by  the  American 
Bible  Society.  (II.  P.) 

Miicke,  August  Philip,  a Reformed  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  May  29, 1783.  In  1805  he  wns  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Accum,  the 
only  Reformed  congregation  in  Oldenburg,  and  cele- 
brated his  seventy-fifth  anniversary  in  1880.  He  died 
Feb.  13, 1882,  being  at  the  time  the  Nestor  of  the  Prot- 
estant clergy  of  Germany,  lie  published,  Die  Dog- 
matic des  Id.  Jahrhunderts  (Gotha,  1861) : — Die  heutige 
Uniotiscontroverse,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1872):  — Das  aposto- 
lische  Glaubaisbekenuiniss  (Berlin,  1873).  (B.  P.) 

Muenscher,  Joseph.  I).  D.,  an  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  I>ee.  21, 1798.  of  German 
descent.  He  graduated  from  Brawn  University  in 
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1821,  studied  one  year  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  was  admitted  to  priest’s  orders  March  13, 
1825,  his  first  parish  being  South  Leicester,  now  Roch- 
dale, Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  18*27,  when  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Northampton.  For 
two  years  (1831-33)  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Saco.  Me.,  and  then  was  professor  of  sacred  literature 
in  the  F.piscopal  Seminary  at  Gambier,  Ohio.  From 
1841  to  1854  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  at  Mt. 
Vemon,  and  remained  at  that  place  without  parochial 
charge  until  his  death,  Feb.  1C,  1884.  Dr.  Mucnschcr 
had  a decided  musical  taste,  and  in  1839  published 
Church  Choir,  a collection  of  sacred  music.  For  sev-  | 
oral  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Gambier  Observer  and  , 
the  Western  Episcojniluin , and  contributed  largely  to  . 
theological  reviews  and  religious  periodicals.  In  1865  . 
he  published  a Manual  of  Biblical  Interpretation , in 
1806  a Rerised  Version  of  the  Hook  of  Proverbs,  in  1870, 
Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. See  Secrology  of  brown  University,  1883  -34. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Muhlenberg,  William  Augustus,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
a distinguished  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  great- 
grandson  of  Dr.  Henry  Melchior,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  16. 1796.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  and  grad- 
uated in  1814.  Having  pursued  a course  of  theological 
study,  he  became  a clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1817,  and  for  five  years  was  assistant  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  being  associated  with  | 
bishop  White.  In  1821  he  became  rector  of  Sl  James' 1 
Church  in  Lancaster;  in  1828,  principal  of  St.  Paul’s: 
College  in  Flushing,  LI.;  in  1846,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  the  city  of  New  York;  in  , 
1858,  superintendent  and  pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  i 
New  York  (which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  found- 
ing, as  also  the  church  village  of  St.  Johnland,  on  Long 
Island),  holding  this  office  until  his  death,  April  8, 
1877.  In  1824  there  ap|>eared  in  the  Episcopal  Re- 
corder, of  Philadelphia,  his  admirable  hymn,  entitled, 
“I  would  not  live  alway,”  which  has  been  incorporated 
into  nearlv  everv  standard  church  hvmn-book.  Many 
years  afterwards,  when  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Catholic,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  explained  the  circutn-  i 
stances  of  its  history.  He  was  the  author  of,  Church 
Poetry  (1823):  — Music  of  the  Church  (1852) ; — The 
Peoples  Psalter  (1858).  His  life  was  devoted  to  pub- 
lic labors  of  Christian  evangelism  and  philanthropy. 
Sec  his  Life  and  Work , bv  Anne  Avres  (N.  Y.  1880). 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Miihlliausser,  Caul  August,*  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1825,  at  Klcinkcms,  in 
Baden.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  was  for  some  time 
vicar  and  deacon  at  Carlsrulte,  and  in  1852  pastor 
at  Sulzfeld.  In  1857  he  was  called  as  member  of  the 
ecclesiastical  council  to  Heidelberg,  but  retired  in  1864, 
when  the  liberal  party  had  obtained  its  influence  upon 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  went  os  pastor  to  Wilferdin- 
gen,  where  he  died  Jan.  20, 1881.  Muhlhilusscr  seemed 
to  have  been  predestinated  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
Christian  party  of  his  country.  Everywhere  his  coun- 
sel was  asked  for,  ami  his  work  was  appreciated  by  the 
Bonn  University,  which  honored  him  with  the  doctor- 
ate of  divinity.  He  published,  Die  chrislliche  Welt- 
anschauung ( Heilbronn,  1876  ):  Christenthum  und  die 
Presse  ( ibid.  eod. ):  — he  also  edited  R.  Rothe's  Ertte 
brief  Johannis  praktisch  erkldrt  (Wittenberg,  1878). 
(B.  P.) 

Muir,  James,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Cumnock.  Scotland,  April  12,1757.  After  the 
usual  course  of  classical  and  philosophical  studies  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  at  which  he  graduated  in  1776, 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at  Edinburgh.  In 
1781  he  was  ordained  an  evangelist  and  sent  to  Ber- 
muda, in  1785  joined  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
and  m 1789  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 


in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  8,  1820.  See 
Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  5 1 6. 

Muir,  John,  a famous  Sanscrit  scholar,  was  bom  at 
Glasgow  in  1810.  He  studied  at  his  native  place,  and 
in  1828  went  to  Bengal  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  where  he  interested  himself  in  the  moral  and 
religious  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  for  this  purpose 
published,  among  other  works,  in  1839,  A Sketch  of  the 
Argument  for  Christianity  against  Hinduism , ami  Ex- 
amination of  Religions.  In  1853  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country.  He  died  March  8, 1882,  at  Edinburgh. 
Muir’s  main  work  is  Original  Sanscrit  Texts,  on  the  Ori- 
gin and  History  of  the  People  of  India,  their  Religion  and 
Institutions  (Lond.  1868-73, 5 vols.),  which  is  indispensa- 
ble for  the  student  of  ancient  Hindi!  life  and  thought, 
dealing  principally,  as  it  does,  with  the  Yedic  period  of 
Indian  literature.  The  first  volume  discusses  the  le- 
gendary accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  caste ; the  second, 
the  primitive  home  of  the  Hindtls;  the  third,  the  opin- 
ions of  llindil  writers  on  the  Vedas;  the  fourth,  the 
contrast  between  Yedic  and  later  Hindu  theology;  and 
the  fifth,  the  cosmological  and  mythological  conceptions 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  age.  (B.  P.) 

Muirhead,  Amibbw,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first  rec- 
tor of  Codzow,  and  next  preferred  to  the  see  of  Glasgow 
in  1455.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  went 
to  England  in  1462,  in  order  to  negotiate  a truce  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  He  died  Nov.  20, 1473.  This 
prelate  founded  the  vicars  of  the  choir  at  Glasgow,  and 
beautified  the  cathedral.  He  also  established  a hos- 
pital, which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  bishops,  p.  252. 

Mullens,  Joseph,  D.D..  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  London,  Sept.  2.  1820.  He  gave 
his  heart  to  the  Saviour  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  joined 
the  Church  a year  later.  He  was  educated  at  Coward 
College,  and  in  1841  graduated  B.A.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  In  1842  he  was  accepted  for  service 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  lie  then  studied 
f»r  a time  in  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  ordained 
Sept.  5,  1843,  and  sailed  for  India  on  the  9th.  On  his 
arrival  at  Calcutta  he  entered  the  institution  at  Bhow- 
anipore,  and  in  1846  became  pastor  of  the  native  church 
there,  in  which  office  he  continued  for  twenty  years. 
He  rendered  important  service  to  the  society  by  the 
collection  of  carefully  prepared  statistics.  In  1866  be 
returned  to  England  to  assist  I)r.  Tidman  in  the  foreign 
secretaryship  of  the  society.  This  office  he  held  till 
his  death.  In  1870  he  visited  America  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. In  1873  he  visited  Madagascar  in  the  interest 
of  the  mission  there.  While  making  a jonmev  to  the 
heart  of  Africa  to  establish  the  mission  at  Tanganyika 
he  died,  July  10,  1878.  Dr.  Mullens  is  the  author  of. 
Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar  (Lond.  1873): — Vedcm- 
tism , brahmanism,  and  Christianity : — Religious  Aspects 
of  Hinduism:  — Missions  in  Iiuiia , and  several  other 
works  on  missionarv  subjects.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1880,  p.  342. 

Muller,  Alexander,  a Roman  Catholic  canonist 
of  Germany,  who  was  bom  at  Zell  in  1780,  and  died  at 
Mayencc  in  1844,  is  the  author  of.  Encyklojmdisches 
Handbuch  des  gesammten  in  Deutschland  Kirchewechfs 
(Erfurt,  1829-32,  2 vols.): — Ueber  die  .\oih werul igkeii 
der  Reorganisation  des  Corpus  Ecangelicum  (Lcipsic, 
1830): — Das  Christenthum  nach  sefntr  PjUinzung  und 
Ausbreitung,  etc.  (1831): — Hauptcharakter  und  GruiuL 
fehler  des  romischen  Katholicismus  (eod.): — Frbrvnius 
der  AVne  (1838): — Der  Erzbischof  von  Koln  in  Opposi- 
tion mit  dem  preussischen  Staatsoberhaupte,  etc.  (eod.  2 
vols.).  See  Zuchold,  Dill.  Theol.  i,  335 ; ii,  909 ; Winer, 
Handbuch  der  IheoL  Lit.  i,  581 ; ii,  5, 11.  (B.  P.) 

Muller,  Christian  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  28, 1747,  at  Zoblitz, 
near  Marienburg.  In  1780  he  was  rector  at  Schleitz, 
in  1786  at  Naumburg,  in  1788  at  Zeitz,  and  died  Aug. 
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10,  1819,  leaving,  De  Usu  Versioni s Vulgatce  (Schleitz, ! 
1782  - 85): — Formula  Augustanai  Confess.  (Leipsic, 
1808): — Refo miationsgesch ich te  der  Sladt  Zeitz  (1817) : 
— Observatt.  in  5 Iah :a  Cypriani  (Gera,  1777).  Sec 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  109,  320,  802,  900; 
Fttrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  405.  (B.  P.) 

MUller,  Johann  Georg  (1),  a Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Coblentz,  Oct.  15, 1798. , 
lie  studied  at  different  universities,  took  holy  orders  in 
1821,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  in 
1827.  In  the  same  year  he  was  professor  of  Church 
history  and  canon  law  at  the  clerical  seminary  in 
Treves,  in  1847  was  elected  bishop  of  Monster,  and  died 
in  1870.  He  published,  L'eber  die  A echtheit  der  zwei 
ersten  Kapitel  des  Erant/eliums  nach  Matthaus  (Treves, 
1830): — IKe  bildlichtn  1 tarstellungen  im  Sanctuarium  der  , 
christlichen  Kirchen  (ibid.  1835).  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  80,  636;  Zuchold,  Jiibl.  TheoL  ii,  916.  1 
(R  P.) 

Muller,  Johann  Georg  (2),  a Swiss  theologian, 
was  born  at  Basle  in  1800,  and  died  there  in  1875,  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  theology.  He  published,  lilieke  in 
die  Bibel,  etc.  (Winterthur,  1828-30;  new  ed.  1840): — 
l'eber  die  Texleskritik  der  Schrifien  des  Juden  Philo 
(Basle,  1839): — Des  Juden  Philo  Buck  con  der  Welt- 
schupfung  (Berlin,  1841) the  art.  Philo  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Herzog’s  Real- Encyklop. ; — Die  messianisehen 
Ertcartungen  des  Juden  Philo  (Basle,  1870) : — Erklarung 
des  Bamabasbriefes  (Leipsic,  1869).  After  his  death 
Riggenbach  ami  Orelli  published  Des  Flavius  Josephus 
Schrifl  gegen  den  Apion.  Text  und  Erklarung  (Basle, 
1877).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  91ti;'FQrst,  liibl. 
Jud.  ii,  406.  (B.  P.) 

Mllller,  Johann  Tobias  Immanuel,  a Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  iu  1804,  and  died 
Aug.  19,  1884,  at  FUrth,  dean  and  Church  counsellor. 
He  edited  Veit  Dietrich's  Hausjmstille  (Nordliugen, 
1845),  and  is  best  known  by  his  edition  of  Das  erauge- 
lische  Konkordienbuch , etc.  (Stuttgart,  1860  and  often). 
(B.  I>.) 

Muller,  Julius,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
mauv,  and  brother  of  Karl  Ottfried  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at 
Brieg,  in  Silesia,  April  10,  1801.  He  studied  jurispru- 
dence at  Breslau  ami  Gottingen,  according  to  the  wish 
of  his  father,  and  at  both  universities  Muller's  disserta- 
tions gained  prizes,  so  that  in  187 1 the  faculty  at  G5t- 
tingcu  made  him  doctor  of  laws.  But  the  ideal  of  a 
higher  life  was  presenting  itself  to  his  mind,  and  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at  Gottingen. 
He  soon  felt  that  the  then  Gottingen  theology  could  not 
satisfy  him,  and  so  returned  to  Breslau,  iu  1822,  to  con- 
tinue his  theological  studies.  While  Tholuck  was  on  a 
visit  to  Breslau,  Muller,  at  the  suggestion  of  a friend, 
visited  him.  He  afterwards  carried  on  a correspondence 
with  Tholuck,  whose  personality,  rather  than  theology, 
influenced  him.  In  the  spring  of  1823,  Muller,  by  the 
urgent  advice  of  Tholuck,  went  to  Berlin,  where  Strauss, 
Neaudcr,  and  Tholuck,  hut  not  Schliermacher,  met  the 
demands  of  his  heart  and  mind.  In  1825  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  Schonbrunn  and  Rosen,  near  Streh- 
len.  Here  he  wrote  his  Zur  Beurtheilung  der  Schrifl: 
die  katholische  Kirche  Schlesiens  ( Breslau,  1827 ).  A 
second  edition  was  soon  called  for.  Soon  after,  lie  came 
into  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  by  re- 
fusing to  introduce  the  new  liturgy,  and  in  May,  1830, 
announced  this  as  his  final  decision  to  the  “consistori- 
iim."  His  official  relations  to  the  Church  were  thus  en- 
dangered; but  he  was  happily  delivered  from  the  in- 
convenience of  a removal  from  his  pastorate  bv  a call, 
in  1831,  to  Gottingen,  as  university-preacher,  with  the 
promise  of  a professorship  as  soon  os  he  should  publish 
a learned  book.  In  1832  he  commenced  his  academical 
career  by  publishing  I.utheri  de  Preedestiiuitione  et  Li- 
bera Arbitrio  Doctrina.  He  soon  was  made  professor. 
In  1834  an  urgent  call  as  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogv  to  Marburg  could  not  be  refused,  and  when  MUller 
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preached  his  last  sermon  in  Gottingen  (March,  1835), 
LOcke,  in  behalf  of  the  university,  presented  him  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  The  contributions 
which  MUller  made  to  the  Studieti  und  Kritiken  after 
1833  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  which  has  immor- 
talized his  name,  Die  christliche  Lehre  con  der  Siinde 
(EngL  transl.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Edinburgh, 
1877,2  vols.),  of  which  several  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished. In  1839  Mllller  accepted  a call  to  Halle,  where, 
with  Tholuck,  he  became  the  chief  centre  of  attraction 
to  the  students.  In  1850  he  founded,  in  connection 
with  Neandcr  and  Nitzsch,  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrifl  fur 
christL  Wissensckafl  und  christliches  I.cben,  to  which  he 
contributed  many  valuable  articles,  which,  for  the  most, 
part,  have  appeared  in  his  Dogma! ische  Abhandlungcn 
(Bremen,  1870).  In  the  summer  of  1878  he  resigned 
his  professorship,  and  died  Sept.  27  of  the  same  year. 
A provision  of  his  will  stipulated  that  all  his  manu- 
scripts should  be  destroyed.  His  works,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  De  Miraculorum  Jesu  Christi 
Nutura  et  Necessitate  (Marburg,  1839):  — I.utheri  et 
Calrini  Sententice  de.  Sacra  Cana  Inter  se  Comjmratce 
(Halle,  1853): — Die  ecangelische  Union,  ihr  Wesen  und 
gottliches  Itecht  (Berlin,  1854),  besides  several  volumes 
of  sermons.  See  Schulze,  Dr.  Julius  Muller  (Bremen, 
1879);  Zuiii  Geddchtniss  an  Dr.  Julius  Muller  (ibid. 
1878);  Kiihler,  Dr.  Julius  Muller,  der  hallesche  Dog- 
matiker  (Halle,  1878);  Plitt- Herzog,  Real  - Encyklop. 
s.  v.;  Schwarz,  Zur  Geschichtc  der  neuesten  l'heologie 
(3d  ed.),  p.  363  sq. ; Lichtenberger,  Encydop.des  Sciences 
Ileligieuses,  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  917.  (B.  P.) 

Munch,  Kknst  Hermann  Joskpii  von,  a distin- 
guished Roman  Catholic  historian  of  Germany,  was 
born  at  Rhcinfelden,  Oct.  25,  1798.  He  studied  at 
Freiburg,  was  iu  1819  teacher  at  Aarau,  iu  1824  pro- 
fessor at  Freiburg,  in  1828  professor  of  Church  history 
and  canon  law  at  Liege.  In  1831  he  accepted  a call 
to  Stuttgart  as  librarian  to  the  king,  and  died  June  9, 
1841.  He  published,  Die  Heerzuge  des  christlichen  F.u- 
ropa  tculer  die  Osmanen  (Basle,  1822-26,  5 vols.) : — 
Franz  con  Sickingen's  Thaten  (Stuttgart,  1827-29,  3 
vols.) : — Sammlung  alter  alteren  und  neueren  Konkordate 
(1830-31,  2 vols.): — Geschichte  des  M unchthums  (1828, 
2 vols.) : — Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  katholischen  Kirche 
(1838):  — Romische  Zuslande  und  katholische  Kirchen- 
fragen  (eod.) : — DenJnc urdigkeiten  zur  politisehen  Re- 
formations- und  Sittengeschichte,  etc.  (1839):  — Allge- 
meine Geschichte  der  neuesten  Zeit  (1833-85,  6 vols.). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  696,  701,  747 ; 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  920;  especially  the  author's 
Eriimerungen  und  Studien  aus  den  ersten  37  Jahren 
eines  deutschen  Gelehrten  (Carlsruhe,  1836-38,  3 vols.). 
(B.  P.) 

Miinchen,  Nicolai: s,  a Roman  Catholic  canonist, 
who  died  at  Cologne,  Jan.  29,  1881,  doctor  of  theology 
and  cathedral-provost,  is  the  author  of,  L'eber  die  Be- 
st r of  ung  der  Geistlichen  nach  deni  Entxcurfe  des  Straf- 
geseizbuches  fur  Preussen  (Cologne,  1848): — Die  Amts- 
entfemung  der  Geistlichen  (ibid,  eod.) : — Das  kauonische 
Gerichtsverfahren  uiul  Strafrecht  (2d  ed.  1873,  2 vols.). 
(RP.) 

Miinchmeyer,  Adocst  Friedrich  Otto,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1807.  He 
studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  was  pastor  at  Katlen- 
burg,  iu  Hanover,  and  finally  at  Buer,  near  Osnabrtlck. 
He  died  Nov.  7,  1882.  Miinchmeyer  belonged  to  the 
orthodox  party  iu  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  published, 
Gedenkbuch  fir  Konfrmanden  (12th  ed.  1882): — Das 
A ml  des  Xeuen  Testaments  nach  des  Lehre  der  Schrifl  und 
der  Bekenntnisse  (Osterode,  1853) : — Das  Dogma  ron  der 
sichtbaren  und  unsichtbaren  Kirche  (Hanover,  1854): — 
Zur  Kirchenregimentsj'rage  (ibid.  1862): — Buschke  und 
Mejer  (1864) : — Die  Offenbarung  St.Johannis  (1870) : — 
Harfenkldnge  (1855).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  921. 
(B.  P.) 

Munier,  David,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Geneva, 
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was  bom  in  1798.  He  studied  at  his  birthplace,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  ministry  in  1819  on  presenting  De 
Erangelio  Primitiro.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Havre  and  then  to  Paris.  In  the  latter  place  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Cousin,  and  Jean  Monod.  In  1825 
M unier  was  called  to  Chene,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Genera,  aud  in  1826  he  commenced  his  lectures  on  the 
New  Test,  at  the  theological  faculty  at  Genera,  where 
he  was  rector  from  1832  to  1837.  In  1853  he  founded 
The  Societe  des  Protestants,  anti  took  a lively  interest 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
His  public  life  has  l»ecn  divided  into  three  periods: 
from  1825  to  1847  a partisan  in  the  Church  and  the 
academy:  from  1847  to  1862  a religious  conciliator; 
from  1862  to  1872  a laborious  veteran.  He  died  Oct. 
9,  1872.  His  discourses  were  on  The  Parables  (1838) : 
— The  Miracles  (1811): — The  Heading  of  the  Bible 
(1850): — The  Divinity  of  Christianity  in  History  ( 1853), 
etc.  See  I)c  la  Rive,  in  the  Journal  de  Gen'ere ; Lichten- 
berger,  Encydop.  des  Sciatces  lleligieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Murch,  William  Harms,  D.D.,  an  English  Bap- 
tist minister,  was  bom  at  Iloniton,  Devon,  May  17, 1784. 
He  was  baptized  in  May,  1802,  by  Rev.  l)r.  Rippon,  and 
united  with  the  Carter  Lane  Church.  iAiudon.  Sub- 
sequently lie  became  assistant  pastor  with  the  cele- 
brated John  Foster,  and  then  sole  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Sheppard's  Barton,  Fromc.  In  1827  he  was  appoint- 
ed president  and  theological  tutor  at  Stepney  College. 
London.  In  1814  he  resigned  his  post  on  account  of 
ill-health,  and  a year  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Rickmanswortb,  Herts,  where  he  remained 
till  1851.  After  preaching  in  and  around  London  for  a 
few  years  he  removed,  in  1856,  to  Bath,  where  he  died, 
Julv  12,  1859.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Handbook,  1861, 
p.  100.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Murray,  Andrew,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  sec  of  Bom  in  1213,  but  refused  to  be  con- 
secrated. See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  185. 

Murray,  George,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  second  son  of  lord  George  Murray,  bish- 
op of  St.  David’s,  was  bom  in  1781.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  B.A.  in  1806.  In 
1814  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  S*>dor  and  Man,  ami 
in  1827  was  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Rochester, 
which  was  then  but  a small  bishopric,  comprising  nine- 
ty-six benefices;  but  under  the  administration  of  bishop 
Murray  the  number  was  augmented  to  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  lie  died  Feb.  16,  1800,  being  at  the  time 
the  senior  of  the  English  bishops.  lie  was  a church- 
man of  the  old  school,  and  held  himself  aloof  from  ex- 
tremists. Sec  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Her.  1800.  p.  184. 

Musgrave,  George  Washington,  D.D.,  LL.I).,  an 
eminent  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Oct.  19,  1804.  He  studied  at  the  classical  acad- 
emy of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  and  although  he  did  not 
enter  college  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  pursued  his 
studies  privately  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Green,  and  finally  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1826,  and  spent  nearly  two  years  there. 
In  1828  he  was  licensed  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Bal- 
timore, and  in  1830  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city.  He  continued  there 
twenty-two  years,  laboring  with  great  success.  In  1836 
he  was  chosen  a director  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  continued  in  that  relation  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  wns  also  a tmstec  of  Princeton  College. 
Having  received  the  appointment  of  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  and  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  also  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions.  He  finally  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  the  pastorate  of  the  North  Tenth  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  labored  until  1868.  Having  re- 
signed the  post  of  corresponding  secretary  of  Domestic 
Missions,  he  was  reappointed,  and  continued  until  the 
board  was  removed  to  New  York.  He  was  elected 


moderator  of  the  Old  School  General  Assembly  in  the 
same  year.  Dr.  Musgrave  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1867,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  both  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  object  of  which  was  to  promote  the  reunion 
of  the  two.  lie  was  a delegate  to  the  First  General 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Edinburgh  in 
\ 1879.  lie  was  also  president  of  the  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society.  Dr.  Musgrave  was  a man  of  warm  at- 
tachments and  strong  couviclions,  honest  in  his  views, 
aud  fearless  in  maintaining  them,  lie  died  at  Phila- 
delphia. Aug.  24. 1882.  See  X ecroL  Report  of  Princeton 
Theol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  22.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Muskokee  (or  Creek)  Version  or  thk  Script- 
ures. The  Muskokee  is  spoken  by  the  Creek  Indians, 
who  possess  in  their  vernacular  the  gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John,  the  epistles  of  John,  James,  Titus,  and  Ephe- 
sians—all  published  since  1868  by  the  American  Bible 
Society.  In  1879  the  printing  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  commenced  at  the  New  York  Bible  House.  (B.  P.) 

Mussard,  Pierre,  a French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1627,  where  he  also  studied 
theology.  In  1654  he  was  ordained,  was  in  1656  min- 
ister at  Lyons,  and  attended  the  national  synod  at  Lou- 
dun  (1659-1660).  In  1669  he  was  president  of  the 
I provincial  synod  held  at  Is-sur-Thil,  and  in  1675  he 
j accepted  a call  as  pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  Lon- 
don. He  died  in  1686.  Besides  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons and  other  minor  works,  he  published  I*s  Confor- 
mites  des  Ceremonies  Modemes  (Leyden,  1667 ; new  ed. 
Amsterdam,  1744;  a German  tratwl.  was  published  at 
Leipsic,  16&>).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
624 ; Lichtenbcrger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
s.  v.  (B.  1‘.) 

Mussulman-Bengali  Version.  See  Bengali 

V KKMON. 

Mutilation  or  Self.  Sec  Boot,  Mutilation 
or  the. 

Muurling,  Willem,  a Dutch  theologian,  who  died 
at  the  Hague,  Dec.  9,  1882,  doctor  of  theology,  was 
I professor  of  theology  at  ( Jroningen,  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Groningen  school.  In  later  years  he  be- 
came the  leader  cf  the  so-called  liberal  theologians. 
He  published,  besides,  a work  on  Practical  Theology 
( 2d  ed.  1860,  2 vols.  ) : — 0 ratio  de  IVesseU  Ganfortii 
(Amstenlam,  1840),  and  a series  of  essays  in  the  Gron- 
ingen periodical  W’aarheid  er.  Liefde.  (B.  P.) 

Muzel,  Philipp  Ludwig,  a Reformed  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  liom  Nov.  24, 1756,  at  Prenzlau,  and 
died  Dec.  31,  1831,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology, 
member  of  consistory,  superintendent  and  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Oder,  He  pub- 
! lislied,  Ueber  die  Yerpfiichtung  auf  die  sytnbolischen 
Biicher  der  erangelischen  Kirche  (Berlin,  1831): — 1’or- 
lesungen  iiber  Christenthum  und  Dtismus  ( Dantzic,  1794) : 
— Christophilos  (Berlin,  1830) ; — Ueber  den  Glauben  an 
die  im  Xeuen  Testament  erzdhlten  Wunder  (Elberfeld, 
1815).  See  Winer,  IJatulbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  336.  385. 
393, 463 ; ii,  38 , Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  923  sip  (B.  P.) 

MyTkheim,  ill  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
nine  worlds  designed  as  a dwelling-place  of  the  dwarfs. 

Myslenta,  Oelkstin,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
. Germany,  wns  bom  March  27,  1588.  He  studied  at 
different  universities,  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  di- 
vinity at  Giessen  in  1619,  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Kdnigsberg  in  the  same  year,  and  died  April  30,  1653. 
He  wrote,  De  Sacrifciis  Ceteris  Testameuti  : — De  My~ 
sierio  Trinitatis: — De  AUema  Diciniiate  Christ i : — De 
Christi  ad  Inferos  Itescensu  Yero  et  Reali : — Duce  Quee- 
stiones  de  Eifie: — De  Justifications  Hominis  Peccatoris 
Coram  Deo: — De  Sacramento  Baptirmi: — De  E cries ia 
ltd : — De  Divina  Sostri  Pradesiinatione  ad  Yitam 
A'.teniatn.  See  Witte,  Memoritr  Theologorvm ; Arnold, 
Historic  der  Lonigsbergischen  Unicersitat ; J ocher,  Ali- 
gemeines  Celeb rtcu-Lexikon , a.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Naamnh.  Na'aneh,  the  latest  proposed  represent- 
ative of  this  place,  is  merely  described  in  the  Memoirs 
accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  408)  ns  “a 
small  mud  village  on  low  ground/’ 

Nabe,  Friedrich  August  Adolph,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1800  at  Dbbris, 
near  Zeitz.  In  1824  he  was  catechist  at  St.  1‘cter's,  in 
Leipsic,  and  private  lecturer  there ; in  1833  deacon  at 
Kdnigstein,  and  died  in  1855.  He  published,  Novum 
Testamentum  Crete,  etc.  (I^ipsic,  183 1 ) : — Compendium 
Histories  b'.cdesiustirer.  (1832):  — Hrevis  in  Nov.  Test. 
Comment arius  (1837):  — Stimmen  dtr  Andackt,  etc. 
( 1844).  Zuchold,  Hibl.  TheoL  ii,  925;  Winer,  lland- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  46, 302,  493, 538.  (B.  P.) 

Nachtigall,  Johann  Karl  Christoph,  a Protes- 
tant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ilalbcrstndt, 
Feb.  25,  1753.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  in  1773  ac- 
cepted a call  as  teacher  at  the  cathedral  school  of  his 
native  place.  In  1808  he  was  made  a doctor  of  theol- 
ogy, in  1812  general  superintendent,  and  died  June  21, 
1819.  He  i9  the  author  of,  Chrestomathia  Hebraica, 
etc.  (Halle,  1788) : — DieGesdnge  David s (Leipsic,  1796): 
— Exegetisches  Ilandbuch  des  Allen  Testaments  ( 1797— 
1800,9  parts): — Koheleth  ( 1798-1799,  2 vols. ).  See 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  208,  213;  Filrst,  liibl. 
Jud.  iii,  9;  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Nadab,  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  Persia.  His  office  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Mufti  (q.  v.)  in  Turkey,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  neiehib  can  divest  himself  of  bis  spiritual  functions, 
which  the  mufti  cannot  do. 

Nadhamlana,  a heretical  Mohammedan  sect, 
which  maintained  that  God  could  do  evil,  hut  that  he 
never  does  it,  lest  he  should  ap]>ear  a wicked  and  im- 
perfect being. 

Nagas,  n class  of  Ilindft  mendicant  monks  who 
travel  about  in  a nude  state,  but  armed  with  warlike 
weapons.  They  are  not  limited  to  one  sect,  there  being 
Yaishnara  and  Saiva  Nagas.  The  Sikh  Nagas,  how- 
ever, differ  from  those  of  the  other  sects  by  abstaining 
from  the  u9e  of  arms,  and  following  a retired  and  relig- 
ious life. 

Nagel,  Johann  Andreas  Michael,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  29, 1710,  at  Sulz- 
bach,  Bavaria.  He  studied  at  Altdorf,  Jena,  and  Leip- 
sic,  commenced  his  academical  career  at  Altdorf  in  1737, 
was  in  1740  professor,  and  died  Sept.  29,  1788.  lie 
wrote,  De  Mode  Disputandi  Doctorum  Judetorum,  etc. 
(Altdorf,  1737): — De  Lingua  A rttmeta  (1739): — Conju- 
gal umes  Ararnmr,  etc.  (cod.) : — De  Lingua  O'  bis  Ilaby- 
lonici  (1740): — Observationes  in  Genes,  i,  1 (1741): — In 
Genes,  i,  2 (1742): — De  Ludis  Scecularibus  Romanorvm , 
etc.  (1743): — De  Tribus  Codicibus  Manuscnptis  L brai- 
ds (1749): — De  Stilo  Mosis  (1755): — Dies,  ad  Genes, 
xir,  26  (eod.) : — Ad  Genes,  xlix,  24  (1756): — Ad  Amos 
Hi,  11  (1767)  : — Ad  Malach.  ii,  15  sq.  (1765)  : — Ad  1 
Reg. xx,  14  (1766) : — Ad  Nehem.  viii,  8 (1772), etc.  See 
During,  Die  gelehrien  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 
( whero  149  title*  of  his  writings  arc  given);  Ftlrst, 
Hibl.  Jud.  iii,  18  sq. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
70,  96, 144.  (B.  P.) 

Nagel,  Leopold  Julius,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1809  at  Steckliu,  Pomerania, 
lie  studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  was  preacher  at  Kolzow, 
and  afterwards  military  preacher  at  Stargard.  In  1848 
he  resigned  his  office  and  joined  the  separate  Lutherans 
(q.  v.).  Iii  1863  he  was  called  to  Breslau,  the  main  scat 
of  the  independent  Lutherans,  and  died  Jan.  17,  1884. 
He  published,  Die  Errettung  der  evungelisch-lutherischcn 
Kirche  in  Ereusscn  ( 2d  cd.  Erlangen,  1868  ) : — Die 


j Kdmpfe  der  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche  in  Prcussen 
(Stuttgart,  1869).  (B.  P.) 

| Nagelsbach,  Carl  Wilhelm  Eduard,  a Luther- 
, an  theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  Feb.  9,  1880,  at 
,•  Gunzenhauscn,  Bavaria,  doctor  of  theology,  is  the  au- 
thor of,  Der  Prophet  Jtremias  und  Habglon  (Erlangen, 
1850): — Was  ist  christlich  t (Nuremberg,  1852): — Der 
Gottmensch,  die  Grundidee  der  Ojfenbarung  (1853) : — Der 
Prophet  Jeremia  (Bielefeld,  1868)  :—/><•»•  Prophet  lesaja 
( 1877  ),  the  last  two  works  for  I Jingo’s  Itibelwerk : — 
llebrdische  Grammatik  (4th  ed.  1880): — Gcdanken  iiber 
die  Wiedrrgeburt  (1871).  (B.  P.) 

Nagle,  Nano,  foundress  of  the  Presentation  order, 
was  born  at  Ballygriffin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater, 
, Ireland,  in  1728.  She  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  while 
in  that  city,  in  1750,  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  the 
poor  children  of  her  native  country.  She  privately 
opened  schools,  first  in  Dublin  and  then  at  Cork.  She 
afterwards  assumed  the  habit  of  the  I'rsulines;  but 
since  that  order  undertakes  principally  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes,  Miss  Nagle  left 
them,  and  recruited  new  auxiliaries,  who  became  the 
root  of  a new  order  which  was  approved  after  her  death 
by  pope  Pius  VI,  in  179L  She  also  established  an  asy- 
lum for  aged  females,  and  the  splendid  building  in  the 
: neighborhood  of  the  South  Presentation  Convent,  Cork, 
is  the  result  of  her  work.  There  were  in  1873  fifty 
convents  of  the  Presentation  order  in  Ireland.  Miss 
Nagle  died  April  26, 1784.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath.  Almanac, 
j 1874,  p.  83;  De  Courcv  and  Shea,  / list,  of  the  Cath. 
I Church  in  the  U.  8.  p.  368 ; Life,  of  Miss  Nano  Nagle, 
j by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Coppinger  (Dublin,  1843);  Dublin 
! Review,  1844,  p.  363. 

Naglfar,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  greatest  ship 
of  the  world,  built  out  of  the  nails  of  the  dead,  and  de- 
signed to  bring  the  inhabitants  of  Muspelhcim  to  com- 
bat against  the  Asas,  when  Ragnarokr,  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  begins. 

Nahalal.  Malul,  the  site  proposed  by  some  for 
this  place,  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (i,  274)  as  “a  mud  village  on  a 
hill,  with  open  ground  on  the  west,  where  stands  the 
prominent  ruin  Kusr  ez-Zlr.” 

Nain.  Nein,  the  present  representative  of  this  place, 
so  interesting  in  New-Test,  history,  is  thus  described  in 
the  Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  8G) : 

“This  little  village  stands  on  a smnll  plateau  ntthe  foot 
of  Jebcl  ed-Duhv,  in  a position  elevated  above  the  plain. 
It  is  of  stone  and  mud,  with  n little  mosque  called  Mukam 
Sidna  Aisa  on  the  north.  There  are  numerous  traces  of 
ruins,  extending  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  modern  ham- 
let to  the  north,  snowing  the  place  to  hnvo  been  once 
larger;  but  these  mins  have  a modern  appearance.  There 
is  a small  spring  north  of  the  village:  a second,  Ain  el-Bnz, 
exists  on  the  west,  and  heside  it  are  rock-cut  tombs,  much 
defaced,  and  a tree.”  (See  illustration  on  following  page.) 

Nakib,  the  chief  of  the  Emir*  (q.  v.)  among  the 
Turkish  Mohammedans,  who  is  held  in  great  respect  a* 
being  the  head  of  the  descendants  of  the  prophet,  anti 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  other  emirs. 

Nama  Version  or  thk  Scriptures.  The  Nama 
is  spoken  in  Namaqualand  (q.v.).  In  1815  the  Rev.  C. 
Albrecht  commenced  a translation  of  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew into  the  Nama,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  lie 
completed  the  version.  Ten  years  subsequently  a trans- 
lation of  the  gos|>els  was  effected  by  the  Rev.  Schmclcn, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  was  printed  at 
Cape  Town  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  1846  the  gospel  of  Luke  was  printed, 
having  been  retranslated  bv  Mr.  Knudsen,  a Rhenish 
missionary.  These  two  translations  differed  from  each 
other  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  the  former  no  signs  what- 
ever are  used  to  represent  the  various  clicks  which  occur 
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bo  frequently  in  the  language,  while  in  the  latter  this 
important  omission  is  supplied.  A new  effort  towards 
a translation  was  again  made  by  a missionary  of  the 
Rhenish  Society,  the  Rev.  G.  Krbnleiu.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  having  consented  to  meet 
the  expense  of  printing  an  edition  of  the  New  Test.,  the 
translator  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  work  through  the  press,  which  was  completed  in 
1866.  In  addition  to  the  New  Test.,  Mr.  Krbulein 
translated  the  Psalms,  which  were  printed  during  the 
year  1872.  On  Oct.  23, 1881,  Mr.  Krbnlein  completed 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  early  portions  of  the 
same  having  been  begun  on  May  23,  18i3.  The  trans- 
lator is  now  revising  into  one  harmonious  whole  the 
entire  books  of  the  Old  Test.  See  Bible  of  Every  Land , 
p.  430. 

For  the  language,  see  Tindall,  Grammar  ofXamaque 
Hottentot;  Wallmann,  Die  Formenlehre  der  Xunuiqua 
Sprache  (1857) ; Hahn,  Die  Sprache  der  Xama  (1870). 
(B.  P.) 

Namazi,  the  five  prayers  which  the  Mohammedans 
repeat  regularly  every  twenty-four  hours.  Tradition 
says  that  the  prophet  was  commanded  by  God  to  im- 
pose upon  his  disciples  the  daily  obligation  of  fifty 
prayers.  By  the  advice  of  Moses  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  reduce  them  to  five,  which  are  in- 
dispensable. The  times  of  prayer  are,  1.  Daybreak ; 
2.  Noon ; 3.  Afternoon ; 4.  Evening ; and  5.  The  first 
watch  of  the  night.  On  Friday  (their  Sabbath)  a sixth 
prayer  is  added,  to  be  repeated  between  daybreak  and 
noon.  If  the  prayers  are  not  repeated  at  the  prescribed 
hours  they  are  useless.  The  arrival  of  each  of  the 
hours  of  prayer  is  publicly  announced  by  the  Muezzin 
(q.  v.). 


Nasi,  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  president 
of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  who  was  held  in  high  respect 
by  the  court.  Moses  is  said  by  the  rabbins  to  hare 
been  the  first  to  fill  the  office.  Till  the  captivity  the 
sovereign  or  chief  ruler  acted  as  Xati,  but  after  that 
time  the  two  offices  became  entirely  distinct,  the  right 
of  holding  the  office  of  Xati  belonging  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Ilillel. 

Nasr  was  one  of  the  five  gods  of  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians, mentioned  in  the  Koran.  He  was  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  and,  as  the  name  signifies 
an  eagle,  he  may  have  been  the  sun-god. 

Nassau,  Charlks  William,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  April  12, 1804.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  that  city  and  at  the 
academy  of  Joseph  P.  Engles.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  July  6, 1821,  and  spent  the 
following  year  in  studying  Hebrew  under  Dr.  Banks. 
In  November,  1822,  he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  but 
ill-health  caused  him  to  leave  in  one  year.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  23, 
1824;  was  stated  supply  at  Norristown,  Norriton,  and 
Providence  from  April  23,  1825,  until  he  was  ordained 
by  the  same  body,  Nov.  16  following.  He  had  charge 
of  a school  for  boys  at  Montgomery  Square,  Pa.,  and 
was  professor  of  I^atin  and  Greek  in  I^fayette  College. 
During  the  eight  years  spent  here  he  supplied  the  Dur- 
ham Church.  He  was  president  of  Lafayette  College 
for  one  year,  and  was  proprietor  and  principal  of  a fe- 
male seminary  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J..  for  twenty-four 
years.  He  died  Aug.  6,  1878.  See  XecroL  Report  of 
Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1879,  p.  21. 

Nast,  J oil asx,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
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was  bom  Nov.  17, 1722,  at  Leonbcrg,  Wllrtemberg.  For 
some  time  he  acted  os  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Stuttgart,  in  1789  he  was  pastor  at  Plochingen,  and 
died  Dec.  24, 1807.  He  is  the  author  of,  l/istorisch- 
critische  Nachrichl  von  dm  sechs  erstcn  teutschen  Bibel- 
ausgaben,  etc.  (Stuttgart,  1767):  — LiUerarische  Nach- 
rickt  von  der  hochteutschen  Bibel ubersetz ung,  etc.  See 
Winer,  Iltmdbueh  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  172;  Zuchold,  liibl. 
Theol.  ii,  929.  (R  P.) 

Natal&s  Eplsoop&tus.  See  Natal  Days. 

Natigay,  a household  god  of  the  Mongolian  Tar- 
tars, is  the  guardian  of  families,  and  presides  over  the 
products  of  the  earth.  Every  house  lias  an  image  of 
Natigay,  with  his  wife  and  children ; the  former  is 
placed  at  his  left,  and  the  latter  in  front  of  him.  No 
one  presumes  to  eat  at  dinner  till  Natigay  and  his  fam- 
ily are  first  served.  The  entertainment  consists  in  giv- 
ing the  mouths  of  the  images  a thorough  greasing,  after 
which  the  fragments  are  thrown  out  of  doors,  for  the 
accommodation  of  some  unknown  spirits. 

Nativitarians,  a name  given  by  Daiueus  to  a he- 
retical sect  of  the  4th  century,  who  denied  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  son  of  God,  maintaining  that  he  was 
eternal  as  God,  but  not  as  the  son  of  God. 

Nativity,  Church  ok  the,  at  Bethlehem.  Of  this 
antique  memorial  of  our  Saviour’s  birth  we  extract  a 
general  account  from  one  of  the  latest  authorities  (Con- 
der,  Tent  Work , i,  282  sq.) : 

“The  tradition  which  indicates  the  grotto  In  the  old 
basilica  at  Bethlehem  ns  the  site  of  the  stnbio  where 
Christ  was  born,  is  the  most  venerable  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence, the  place  being  noticed  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
2d  century.  It  is  almost  the  only  site  which  we  cau  trace 
earlier  thnn  the  time  of  Constnntine,  and  the  tradition 
seems  to  me  credible,  because,  throughout  this  pnrt  of 
Palestine,  there  nre  innumerable  Instances  of  stables  cut 
in  rock,  resembling  the  Bethlehem  grotto.  Such  stables 
I have  planned  and  measured  at  Tekon,  'Axis,  and  other 
places  south  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  mongers  existing  in 
them  leave  no  doubt  ns  to  their  use  and  character. 

“ The  credibility  of  this  tradition  thus  appears  to  lie  far 
greater  thnn  that  attaching  to  the  later  discoveries,  by 
which  the  enthusiastic  Helena  nud  the  politic  Coustantlnc 
settled  the  scenes  of  other  Christian  events ; and  the  rude 
grotto  with  its  rocky  manger  mny,  It  seems  to  me,  be  ac- 
cepted even  by  the  most  sceptical  of  modern  explorers. 

“The  Church  of  the  Virgin  stands  inside  a fortress 
monastery,  iu  which  J.aiin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  monks 
find  a common  rcirect  The  basilica  wns  erected,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  evidence,  by  order  of  Constantine, 
and  is  thus  the  oldest  church  In  Palestine,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world.  It  hns  escaped  destruction  on  every  occasion 
when  other  churches  iu  Palestine  were  overthrown,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  stated,  by  competent  au- 
thority, to  lie  of  the  original  design.  In  the  11th  century, 
when  the  mad  Caliph  Hakim  destroyed  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre churches,  the  Bethlehem  basilica  wns  spared;  iu  1090 
the  Crusaders  sent  a detachment  of  troops  to  protect  It, 
nnd  it  thus  again  cscajied,  nor  was  it  destroyed  iu  the  13th 


century,  although  threatened  by  the  Moslems.  Iu  this 
basilica,  therefore,  we  have  the  only  undisputed  erection 
of  the  time  of  Coustnutine  iu  Palestine,  ana  its  value  can- 
not be  overrated. 

"Architectural  authorities  nre  of  opinion  that  our  In- 
formation ns  to  the  progress  of  Byzantine  art  in  the  East 
is  still  very  imperfect.  M.  de  VogGe  has  done  much  to 
elucidate  the  subject,  in  his  work  on  the  great  buildings 
of  northern  Syria,  mnny  of  which  are  dated  with  exacti- 
tude. In  Palestine  we  have  two  valuable  examples,  one 
of  4th  century,  nnd  one  of  6th  century  architecture — the 
basilica  nt  Bethlehem,  nnd  Justinian's  fortress  on  Geri- 
zlm,  with  which  we  mny  compare  ruins  of  unknown  dntc  ; 
and  iu  the  first  we  find  M.  dc  VnguiPe  opinion  confirmed, 
with  respect  to  the  slowness  with  which  Byzantine  art 
developed  iu  style  in  the  East,  in  comparison  with  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  the  Western  Romanesque. 

"The  basilica  Is,  moreover,  interestiug  because  its  geu- 
eral  plan  resembles,  very  closely,  the  description  given 
by  Eusebius  of  Constantine’s  buildings  over  the  Holy  8e|>- 
ulchre  nt  Jerusalem.  On  the  west  wns  an  atrium  or  out- 
er court,  parts  of  the  outer  walls  of  which  nnd  shafts  of 
its  columns  still  remain.  A narrow  restibulo  or  nnrlhex, 
entered  by  a door  scarcely  four  feet  high,  lends  into  the 
basilica  itself,  which  couslsts  of  a nave  aud  four  aisles, 
with  fonr  rows  of  eleven  columns  ench,  a total  breadth 
of  about  thirty  yards,  nnd  n length  nbont  equal. 

" The  aisles  have  flat  roofs,  above  the  pillars,  which  nre 
ulueteeu  feet  high,  but  the  nnve  has  a clerestory,  with 
walls  some  thirty  feet  high  above  the  cnpitals,  nnd  a 
pointed  roof.  A "wnll  has  been  built  across  the  east  end 
of  the  basilica,  separating  off  the  chancel,  which  has  three 
apses,  north,  south,  aud  east,  aud  which  forms  the  Greek 
church.  Beuenth  the  chancel  is  the  grotto  of  the  Nativ- 
ity. North  of  the  basilica  is  the  more  modern  Latin 
chapel  of  8u  Catherine,  from  which  n stnirense  lends  down 
to  vaults  communicating  with  the  grotto. 

"The  pillar  shafts  nre  monoliths  of  red  nnd  white  mar- 
ble, painted  with  figures  of  saints,  now  dim  with  age,  nnd 
scrawled  over  with  the  cicsts  and  titles  of  knightly  pil- 
grims of  the  Crusading  ages.  The  cnpitals  are  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  debased  In  style,  with  the  cross  carved 
on  the  rosettes  of  each.  The  wall  above  was  once  deco- 
rated all  over  with  glass  mosaic,  fragments  of  which  still 
remain,  representing  scenes  in  our  Lord’s  life,  portraits 
of  angels  and  of  Scripture  characters,  with  arnbesques  nnd 
Greek  inscriptions.  These  mosaics,  with  those  on  the 
chancel  walls,  were  executed  by  order  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror, Mnuuel  Comnenos,  in  tho  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  roof  above,  once  painted  and  gilded,  wns  put 
up  in  1482,  the  fine  rafters  having  been  given  by  Philip 
of  Burguudy,  the  lend  (stripped  off  later  by  the  Moslems 
to  make  bullets)  by  Edward  IV  of  England ; nnd  the  work 
wns  executed  in  Venice,  nud  brought  on  camels  from  Jnffn. 
Further  restorations  were  made  iu  14*8,  nud  again  in  1072 
and  1842,  but  the  majority  of  the  work  appears  to  belong 
to  the  orlgiual  structure  of  the  time  of  Coustnutine." 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  holy  places 
in  the  Church  is  taken  from  Porter's  Handbook  for  PaL 
estine,  p.  201  sq. ; see  also  liiuleker,  Palestine , p.  244  sq. ; 
Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  i,  390  sq. 

"On  the  south  side  of  the  church  wo  first  descend  a 
narrow  staircase  hewn  in  the  rock,  lighted  by  n glimmer- 
ing lamp  placed  in  a niche  on  the  right  hand,  uefore  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin.  This  staircase  leads  to  n low  vault, 
oil  entering  which  we  turn  suddenly  to  the  right  into  a 
long,  narrow  passage.  Proceeding  a few  steps,  we  hove 
on  the  right  the  nltar  and  tomb  of  St. 
Eusebius — not  the  historian.  Passing 
this,  we  enter  a smnll  oblong  chamber, 
extending  north  and  south  at  right 
angles  to  the  passage.  Taking  first 
the  south  end,  we  have  on  the  east 
side  the  altars  and  tombs  of  SS.  Paula 
and  Etiatacliln  (her  daughter),  with 
rude  pictures  of  the  two  saints  over 
them.  Opposite  this,  on  the  west.  Is 
the  tomb  of  St.  Jerome,  having  over 
it  a portrait  of  the  grent  father  rest- 
iiig  on  a lion.  From  the  north  end 
of  ihc  chamber  we  ascend  by  three 
steps  to  nnothor  square  vault,  some 
twenty  feet  on  each  side  nnd  nine 
high,  surrounded  by  a stone  dais.  This 
Is  the  study  of  Jerome — now  a chapel, 
with  nn  altar  on  its  eastern  side,  nnd 
un  old  painting  above  it,  representing 
the  saint  writing  and  the  lion  at  his 
feet.  • Here  it  was,' says  Geramb,  ‘ that 
tho  illustrious  recluse  passed  n grent 
portion  of  his  life;  here  It  was  that  he 
fancied  he  heard  the  peals  of  that  aw- 
ful trump  which  shnll  one  day  sum- 
mon all  mankind  to  Judgment  luces- 
sautly  ringing  iu  his  ears:  here  It  wns 
that  with  a stone  he  struck  his  body, 
bowed  by  the  weight  of  years  nnd  au- 
sterities, and,  with  loud  cries,  besought 
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flight  of  stairs  on  the  south,  nod  the  aide  of  the  "rat- 
io, is  the  small  chnj>el  of  the  Prcesepium  or  ‘ Man- 
ger.' On  its  west  side  is  the  place  of  the  manger, 
now  represented  by  n marble  trongh.  The  real 
Praesepium,  as  the  Latins  tell  ns,  was  long  ago  car- 
ried away  to  Rome,  nud  is  deposited  ill  Sanln  Maria 
Magjriore.  Over  the  place  is  n good  painting  by 
Maello,  of  date  17S1,  representing  the  Virgin  anrf 
Child,  i rith  the  Shepherd*.  On  the  opposite  ride  of 
the  grotto  is  the  station  of  the  wise  men,  marked 
by  an  altar  having  a paiuling,  apparently  by  the 
same  artist. 

“These  various  grottoes  nre  minntely  measured 
off  by  rnle  and  line,  and  disti  ihnted  piecemeal  among 
the  rival  sects.  Many  a keen  and  hitter  contest  there 
has  been  for  a few  inches  of  a wall,  or  the  fraction 
of  an  altar;  aud  more  than  once  the  question  of  the 
ottening  and  shutting  of  one  of  the  doors  bos  well- 
nigh  iuvolved  Europe  in  war !” 

Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a festi- 
val observed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  annually  on 
Sept.  8. 

Naturalism.  See  Scepticism,  Latest 
Phases  ok. 

Nazareth.  The  latest  descriptions  of  this 
memorable  place  may  be  found  in  Conders  Tent 
Work  ( i,  138 ),  and  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
Plan  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  (The  dotted  the  Ordnance  Survey  (i,  275,  328). 
lines  iudicatc  the  grottoes  in  the  crypt  below  the  church.) 

Neale,  Roman  Hf.ukr.  D.D.,  a distinguished 

mercy  of  the  Lord ; and  here  too  it  was  that  he  prodneed  ' — 
those  laborious  works  which  have  Jnstly  earned  him  the 
title  of  the  Father  of  the  Church.’  This  is  a spot  which 
the  biblical  scholar  and  the  ecclesiastical  historian  will 
regard  with  peculiar  interest,  for  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  for  mnnv  years  it  formed  the  home  and  the  study  of 
that  remarkable  man  whose  name  it  bears. 

••  Returning  to  the  chapel  we  first  entered,  we  observe 
on  its  cnstcru  side,  behind  n massive  column,  an  altar, 
said  to  mark  the  spot  where  twenty  thousand  children 
murdered  by  Herod's  order  were  buried,  now  called,  for 
this  reason,  the  Altar  of  the  Innocent «.  A rude  painting 
over  it  represents  the  massacre. 

*'  Adjoining  the  Chapel  of  the  Innocents  on  the  south  is 
a narrow  vault,  to  which  we  ascend  by  five  steps ; this  is 
called  the  Chajiel  of  Joseph,  being  t lie  place  where  the 
husband  of  Mary  is  said  to  have  retired  nt  the  moment 
of  the  nativity.  From  this  we  enter  n crooked,  narrow 
passage,  some  twenty-six  feet  long,  nnd  on  reaching  the 
end  of  it  wc  find  a door  ou  the  left  opening  iuto  the  west 
end  of 

"The  Chajxl  of  the.  Xativity.  n low  vault,  apparently 
hewn  in  the  rock,  thirty-eight  feet  long  by  eleven  wide. 

At  the  east  end  is  a small  semicircular  npsc — the  sanctum 
of  the  whole  building.  On  approaching  it  wc  find  a mar- 
ble slab  fixed  in  the  pavement,  with  a silver  star  in  the 
centre,  round  which  ure  (he  word*,  1 1 to  i>k  Virgin*  Ma- 
ri* Jkscb  Ciihistub  matts  KST,  ‘Here  Jesus  Christ  was 
horn  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'  Round  the  star  nre  suspended 
sixteen  silver  lamps,  continually  kept  buruiug,  nnd  be- 
hind them,  along  the  sides  of  t tie  apse,  arc  little  gilt  pict- 
ures of  saints.  Over  the  star  is  a plain  altar,  without 
picture  or  ornament-  It  is  common  to  all  the  sects,  ami 
each  must  dress  it,  when  about  to  celebrate  mass,  with 
the  requisite  trappings. 

“Iu  the  angles  of  the  grotto  beside  the  apse  nre  two 
staircases,  that  on  the  south  leading  np  to  the  Greek 
Chapel,  nud  that  on  the  north  to  the  Armenian ; both  in 
the  choir  of  the  basilica.  Just  in  the  angle  between  the 


Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Southington,  Conn..  Feb.  13. 
1807.  He  graduated  from  Columbian  College,  Washing- 
ton, in  1830,  and  from  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1833 ; for  a short  time  was  pastor  in  South  Boston  and 
New  Haven;  and  in  1837  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Boston,  where  lie  remained,  with  great  usefulueaa, 
nearly  forty  years-  lie  died  Sept.  18, 1879.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Neander,  Conrad,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
belonged  to  the  most  excellent  Hebraists  of  his  time, 
and  translated  into  Hebrew  The  Epistles  o f the  Chris- 
tian Year  (I,cipsic,  1586)  : — I.uther's  Smaller  Catechism 
(Wittenberg,  1 51)9) : — The  Sicene  and  A thanasian  Con- 
fession (ibid.);  besides,  be  wrote,  De  Omnibus  Accenti- 
bus  l/ebr.  qui  in  Sarris  Hiblicis  Rejieriuntur  (Leipsic, 
1598): — Elemental  Ebraicum  (1590): — Tabuhe  Xoree 
Conjugationum  l/tbnearum  (1596).  See  J ocher,  A ll- 
gemrines  Gclrhrten- l^xikon,  s.  v. ; Fdrst,  liibl.  Jud,  ii,  26. 
(U.  l\) 

Neander,  John,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
of  Jewish  parentage,  Nov.  12, 1812,  at  Xcubrilck,  in  the 
province  of  Posen.  He  was  educated  in  accordance 
with  Talmudical  Judaism,  and  in  1835  was  called  to 
Bremerlche,  near  Bremerhaven,  to  occupy  a rabbinical 
[Misition  there.  In  1838,  however,  he  joined  the  Church 
at  Bremen,  and  became  a missionary  to  the  Jews.  In 
1845  Neander  arrived  in  New  York,  and,  as  in  Ger- 
many, labored  among  the  Jews.  In  1846  he  was  or- 
dained by  Lite  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  in  1852 
settled  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  where  he  organ- 
ized the  First  German  Presbyterian  Church, 
iu  which  lie  labored  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  lie  died  Nov.  6, 1885.  (B.  P.) 

Neballat.  Iu  modem  representative, 
Ilrit  Xebala,  is  “ a village  of  moderate  size 
at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  with  a well  to  the 
east,  and  containing  cisterns  with  large  cut 
stones”  (. If emoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survev, 
ii,  296, 306). 

Nebo  (F.zra  ii.  29;  Xeh.  vii.33).  For 
this  site  Lieut.  Conder  proposes  ( Tent  IForfc, 
ii.  339)  .Yii6</,  seven  miles  north-west  of 
Hebron,  described  in  the  Memoirs  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  309)  as  “a  small 
village  perched  on  a low  hill,  with  a well 
about  a mile  to  the  east.” 


Cove  of  the  Nativity  at  Belblebem. 


Nebo,  Mount.  This  vicinity  is  in- 
cluded in  the  reduced  Map  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  is 
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described  by  Lieut  Conder  in  the  Quar.  Statement  of 
the  “ Pal.  Explor.  Fund,”  Oct.  1881,  p.  275  sq.  It  was 
also  visited  by  Dr.  Merrill,  and  his  investigations  (East 
of  the  Jordan , p.  24 1 sq.)  confirm  the  views  expressed 
by  us  under  the  art.  Pisuaii.  Tristram  remarks  (Bible 
Places,  p.  349),  “A  recent  traveller  has  endeavored  to 
show  that  Jcbel  Shiagha,  the  spot  where  these  ruins 
stand,  is  Pisgah.  The  arguments  adduced  would  be 
equally  conclusive  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  many  fiat-  ; 
topped  mounds  of  the  neighborhood,  one  of  which  must  . 
have  been  Pisgah,  although  its  Arabic  equivalent,  Fcth- 
kliah,  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  local  nomen- 
clature." 

Necker,  Theodor,  a Protestant  minister,  was  born  i 
at  Trieste,  llay  7, 1830.  He  was  a prominent  member 
of  the  Church  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  the  means  of  j 
founding  the  Evangelical  Society  and  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  lie 
labored  for  the  cause  of  the  evangelical  schools,  not  only 
in  Geneva,  but  also  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  where  he 
went  for  this  special  purpose.  He  also  visited  England 
and  France  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Gotland  during 
the  winter  of  1870  and  1871  he  labored  among  the  Prot- 
estant French  prisoners  in  German}*.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  branch  of  home  mission  work  in  which  he  was  not  en- 
gaged, and  his  sudden  death,  Jan.  10, 1881,  was  a heavy 
loss  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Geneva.  (B.  P.) 

Negro  Dialect  ok  Surinam.  Sec  Surinam. 

Neiel.  For  this  place  Lieut. Conder  suggests  (Tent 
Work,  ii,  339)  Khurbet  Vanin , a ruined  site  eight  and 
a half  miles  cast  by  south  from  Acre,  described  in  the 
Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (i,  822) 
as  “a  terraced  hill,  with  heaps  of  stones  on  the  top; 
the  masonry  hewn  but  small;  on  the  north  is  a well." 

Neill,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  15,  1815.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1829;  made  a profession 
of  religion  in  1832;  entered  upon  a post-graduate  course 
at  Amherst;  in  1836  became  tutor  or  assistant  teacher 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  in  1839  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Hatfield,  Mass.;  subsequently  was  pastor  at 
Lenox, Mass., Detroit, Mich., and  New  Brunswick, N.  J.; 
in  1873  organized  a Presbyterian  Church  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  near  Philadelphia,  and  died  there,  April  21, 1879. 

Nekeb.  For  this  place  Lieut.  Conder  suggests 
(Tent  Work,  ii,  339)  the  present  Khurbet  Seyadeh , four 
miles  south-west  of  Tiberias,  described  in  the  Memoirs 
accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (i, 405)  as  “ruined 
Arab  houses,  all  basaltic  and  apparently  modem."  Tris- 
tram states  (Bible.  Places,  p.  278),  “ But  a far  more  sat- 
isfactory identification  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
Nakib,  a site  in  the  Ard  el-Hammn,  the  plain  between 
Tabor  and  the  sea  of  Galilee.”  This  is  precisely  the 
situation  of  Seyadeh,  hut  the  name  Nakib  does  not  ap- 
pear there  on  the  Ordnance  Map. 

Nekir,  in  Mohammedanism,  is  one  of  the  two  an- 
gels who  wake  up  every  dead  body,  and  ask  for  the 
faith  of  its  former  possessor.  If  he  be  true,  he  is  re-  I 
freshed  with  the  dew  of  paradise,  and  laid  to  rest  again ; 
but  if  he  is  not  favorable  to  Islam,  he  is  whipped  with 
two  iron  rods  until  he  yells  aloud,  nnd  then  is  cast  into 
a snake’s  nest,  where  poisonous  reptiles  gnaw  at  him 
until  the  resurrection. 

kelson,  John,  l).I>.,a  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  October,  1820. 
After  graduating  from  Edinburgh  University,  he  stud- 
ied at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Heidelberg.  He  became  pas- 
tor at  Greenock  in  1851,  and  exercised  there  a useful 
ministry  of  twenty-six  years.  In  1855  he  visited  Amer- 
ica, and  published,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  an 
Essay  on  National  Education  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  He  travelled  extensively  on  the  Continent, 
officiating  as  pastor  of  several  of  the  Free  churches. 
He  also  spent  some  time  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  nnd  Syria, 
his  failing  health  requiring  repeated  respite  from  labor. 


He  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  union  between  the  . 
Free  and  the  Deformed  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scot- 
land. He  died  at  Abden  House,  Edinburgh,  Jan.  26, 
1878.  (W.  P.  8.) 

Nelson,  Reuben,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Andes,  N.Y.,  Dec.  13, 1818.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifjeen,  at  seventeen  was 
licensed  to  exhort,  at  eighteen  to  preach,  studied  the 
next  year,  and  in  18-40  entered  the  Oneida  Conference. 
Ho  preached  one  year  on  Otsego  Circuit,  and  one  on 
W’estford,  serving  meantime  as  principal  of  the  Otsego 
Academy,  at  Cooperstown.  In  1844  the  Oneida  Confer- 
ence founded  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  at  Kingston, 
Pa.,  and  Mr.  Nelson  was  chosen  its  first  principal,  which 
office  he  filled  for  twenty-eight  years,  with  but  one 
year’s  exception,  during  which  he  was  presiding  elder 
of  Wyoming  District.  In  1872  he  was  elected  agent 
of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  in  New  York  city, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  Feb.  20, 1879.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 1879,  p.  07;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Nengonese  (or  Mar4)  Version  of  the  Script- 
ures. The  Ncngone  is  spoken  in  the  Loyalty  Islands. 
In  1854  a mission  was  commenced  on  the  island  of 
Mar6,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  missionaries,  the  Revs.  S.  M.  Creagh  and  J. 
Jones,  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  the  task  of 
translating  portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  native 
language.  The  Nengonese  New  Test,  was  published 
in  1865  at  the  Mare  mission  press.  In  1867  a second 
edition  was  issued  at  Sydney  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Jones.  In  1869  a revised  edition  was  printed 
in  England,  whilst  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus 
were  printed  at  Mar6.  In  1874  the  Book  of  Psalms  had 
been  added  to  the  translations  and  editions  of  Script- 
ure already  existing,  and  was  issued  from  the  press  in 
1877,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Creagh.  From 
the  annual  report  of  the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety for  1885  we  learn  that  the  translation  of  the  entire 
Pentateuch  is  now  undergoing  revision.  See  Bible  of 
Every  I aim!,  p.  394.  (B.  P.) 

Nepaulese  (or  Kharpoora)  Version  op  the 
Scriptures.  Nepaulese  is  the  principal  dialect  pre- 
vailing in  Nepaul  (q.  v.),  and  was  exclusively  used  by 
the  higher  castes.  It  is  becoming  prevalent  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  is  rapidly'  superseding  the 
other  dialects.  In  1812  a version  was  commenced  at 
Serampore,  and  an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  New 
Test,  was  issued  in  1821.  Of  late  a new  translation  of 
portions  of  the  New  Test,  into  this  dialect  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Stuart.  In  1850,  1000  copies  of  Luke 
were  printed,  and  in  1852  a revised  edition  of  1000  was 
sent  to  press,  together  with  1500  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  From  the  annual  re|>ort  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1885  we  learn  that  the  Scotch 
Mission  at  Darjeeling  has  printed  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Proverbs,  the  Gospels,  ami  Acts.  Sec  Bible  of  Every 
IaiiuI,  p.  121.  (11.  P.) 

Nesselmann,  Roderick,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1815,  and  died  June  12,  1881, 
at  Killing.  He  is  the  author  of,  Kern  der  heiliyeu 
Schrift  (Elbiug,  1845) : — Uebersichl  uber  die  Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte  der  christlichen  P redig t (1862); — Buch 
der  Predigtcn  (1862): — Christliche  I'rediglen  (1865): — 
Die  augsburgische  Confession  erlautert  (1876): — J/aus- 
uml  Predigtbuch  ( Kiinigsbcrg,  1878 ).  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Thool.  ii,  935.  (RP.) 

Netophah.  The  probable  representative  of  this 
site  appears  as  Khurbet  Umm  Toba  on  the  Ordnance 
Map,  at  two  and  a quarter  miles  north-east  of  Bethle- 
hem, but  no  description  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
Memoirs. 

Neubauer,  Ernst  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg,  July  31, 
1705.  He  studied  at  Halle  nnd  Jena,  and  commenced 
his  academical  career  at  Halle  in  1729,  was  in  1732 
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professor  at  Giessen,  in  1736  at  Ualle,  and  died  March  I 
15,  1748,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  De  Faria  In- 
dolt Interpretum  Sacra  Scriptura  (Jena,  1727):  — De 
Salomonis  ad  Lcetitiam  Exhortationibus  (1729):  — I>t 
Phrasi:  Caro  et  Sanguis  (1729): — Dt  Michele  A rch- 
angtlo  (1732): — I)t  Corport  Musis  (cod.): — I)t  Phra- 
sibus : I 'Litre  et  Gust  a re  Mortem  (1745),  etc.  Sec 
Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  29 ; During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologeu 
Deutschland*,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Ilandbueh  der  theol.  Lit . i, 
105,  851;  Jdcher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(RP.) 

Neubig,  Andreas,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Culmbach,  May  6, 1780.  For  some 
time  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Hof,  he  was  called  in 
1818  as  professor  of  the  gymnasium  at  Bayreuth,  and 
died  in  1855.  He  is  the  author  of,  I He  philosophische 
und  christlicht  Gotteslehre  (Nuremberg.  1831) : — Philo- 
sophic und  Christenthum  (Bayreuth,  1832): — Die  phito- 
sophische  I 'nsterblichheitsleh re  ( 1834) : — Das  Christen- 
thum als  Well-Religion  ( Katisbon,  1839):  — 1st  Jesus 
Christus  mit  collem  Rechte  den  Tod  tines  Ycrbrtchers 
gestqrben  f (Erlangen,  1836).  See  Winer,  Ilandbueh 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  412, 472,  483 ; Zuchold,  Dill.  Theol.  ii, 
936.  (B.  P.) 

Neudecker,  Christian  Gorrnoi.r>,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Gotha  in  1807,  and 
died  there  in  1866.  He  is  the  author  of,  Allgemeines 
lexicon  der  Religions- und  christlichen  Kirchengeschichte 
(1834-37,  5 vols.): — Urkunden  aus  der  Reformations- 
geschichte  (Cassel,  1836):  — Merhciirdige  Aktenstuckt 
aus  dan  Zeit alter  der  Reformation  (Nuremberg,  1838) : 
— Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testiment  (Leipsic,  1840): — 
Neue  Beit  rage  tur  Geschichte  der  Reformation  (1841,2 
vols.) : — Geschichte  der  deutschen  Reformation  (1842) : — 
Geschichte  des  evangelischen  Protestantismus  m Deutsch- 
land (1844,2  parts): — Pacification  der  erangelisch-pro- 
testantischen  Kirche  Deutschland s (1846).  See  Winer, 
Ilandbueh  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  512,  741 ; Zuchold,  Bill. 
Theol.  ii,  936.  (B.  P.) 

NeuflFer,  Christian  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  26, 1769. 
In  1791  he  was  preacher  at  the  orphan  asylum  of  his 
native  place,  in  1803  deacon  at  Zell,  in  1819  preacher 
at  Clm,  and  died  July  29, 1839.  He  is  the  author  of, 
Das  Gebet  des  Ilerm  (Stuttgart,  1832): — Vermachtniss 
fur  christlich  gesimte  Sohne  und  Tochter  (2d  cd.  Ulm, 
1836): — Der  Christ  an  den  Grabem  der  Vollendeten 
(1837).  See  Winer,  Ilandbueh  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  342, 
376,  389 ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  937  -,  Koch,  Gesch.  des 
deutsch.  Kirchenliedes,  vi,  207.  (B.  P.) 

Neufville,  Edward,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1802.  From 
an  early  age  he  was  educated  by  a prominent  merchant 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  For  some  time  be  was  a member  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York  city,  but  did  not  graduate. 
Then  he  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
In  1824  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  settled  in  Prince 
William’s  Parish,  S.  C.,  where  he  officiated  until  the 
winter  of  1827,  when  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship 
of  Christ  Church,  Savannah,  Ga.  He  died  there,  Jan. 
1, 1851.  His  sermons  were  attractive,  without  being 
remarkable  for  strength.  He  especially  excelled  as  a 
reader  of  the  liturgy  of  his  Church.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , v,  661. 

Neumann,  Wilhelm,  n Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  in  1884  at  Colombier,  in  canton 
Neufchatel,  formerly  professor  of  theology  at  Breslau, 
afterwards  at  the  academy  in  Lausanne,  is  the  author 
of,  Die  Wasser  des  l.ebens  (Berlin,  1848) :— R-T 
Sacra  Veleris  Testamenti  ( Leipsic,  1854 ) : — Jeremias 
ausgelegt  (1856-58,  2 vols.):  — Sgmbolique  du  Culte  de 
I A ncienne  A Uiance  ( Lausanne,  1660) : — Die  Weissagun- 
tjen  des  SaJchatjah  (Stuttgart,  eod.) : — Die  Stifishutte 
in  Bild  und  Wort  (Gotha,  1861): — Die  messianischen 
F.rscheinungcn  bei  dm  Juden  (1865):  — Geschichte  der 


messianischen  Weissagung  im  Allen  Testament  (eod.). 
See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  ii,  938.  ( B.  P.) 

Newell,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  April  23, 1811.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Hanover  College  in  1834;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor in  Lebanon  in  1836,  where  he  served  with  great  ac- 
ceptability and  usefulness  for  nine  years,  and  thereafter 
was  pastor  at  Paris,  IlL,  where  he  died,  June  22,  1879. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

New  Guinea  Version.  See  Motu. 

Newhall,  Fai.es  Henry,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Saugus,  Mass.,  June  19, 1«27. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve ; graduated  from 
Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  in  1846;  taught  for  sev- 
eral years  thereafter;  joined  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence in  1851,  and  occupied  several  of  its  most  important 
appointments;  in  1863  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature  in  bis  alma  mater;  in  1867-68  travelled 
and  studied  in  Europe;  in  1871  returned  to  the  itinerant 
work  as  a pastor;  in  1873  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  but  soon  experienced  an  at- 
tack of  insanity,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  fully 
recovered.  He  died  April  6, 1883.  Dr.  Newhall  was 
an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer.  He  published  a num- 
ber of  sermons,  essays,  etc.  See  A lumni  Record  of  W* tsL 
University,  1882,  p.  77,  610;  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1883,  p.  91. 

Newman,  WlLJ.iAM,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  1772,  and  early  in  life  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Church  at  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex.  For  some 
time  he  was  an  associate  with  the  eminent  John  Ryland, 
as  a teacher.  In  May,  1794,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Bow,  and  subsequently,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Baptist  College  at  Stepney,  was  chosen  it* 
president  and  theological  tutor.  For  the  prosperity  of 
this  seat  of  learning  he  labored  most  faithfully  for  many 
years.  He  died  Dec.  22, 1835.  See  Baptist  Union,  1836, 
p.  19.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Newton,  Alfred,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Nov.  11, 1803.  He  grad- 
uated from  Yale  College  in  1828,  was  tutor  there  from 
1881  to  1834,  and  in  the  latter  year  graduated  from  the 
Divinity  School.  In  the  spring  of  1835  he  was  invited 
to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Norwalk,  O.,  and  was  ordained  the  same  year;  was  in- 
stalled pastor  July  24, 1838,  and  sustained  that  relation 
until  Aug.  1, 1870.  He  remained  as  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  Church  and  a resident  of  the  town  till  his  death, 
Dec.  31, 1878.  See  Obit.  Record  of  Yale  College,  1879. 

Newton,  Roger,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Durham,  Conn..  May  23, 1737.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  iu  1758;  studied  theology  under 
Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich;  was  constituted  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Greenfield,  Nov.  18,  1761 ; and  died  Dec.  10, 
1816.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  I'ulpit,  i,  513. 

Newton,  Thomas  Henry,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa,  Juue  25,  1821. 
He  graduated  from  Lafayette  College  in  1846,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1849;  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  same  presbytery,  Nov. 
13, 1850,  but  was  never  settled  as  a pastor.  In  1849  he 
began  to  labor  on  the  island  of  SL  Thomas  as  a chaplain, 
under  the  ap;>ointmcnt  of  the  Seaman’s  Friend  Society; 
iu  1859  as  chaplain  at  SL  Louis;  in  1663  was  missionary 
in  south-western  Missouri,  where  he  organized  a church 
at  Linn  Creek.  He  afterwards  resided,  in  infirm  health, 
at  Carlinville,  111.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were 
speut  near  Richmond, Va.  He  died  at  Waverlv  Station, 
Nov.  19,  1860.  See  XecroL  Rejwrt  of  Princeton  TheoL 
Sem.  1881,  p.  69. 

New  Zealand  Version.  See  Maori. 

Nezib.  The  modem  representative  of  this  site, 
lieit-Xusib , is  laid  down  as  a min  on  the  Ordnance  Map, 

! eight  miles  north-west  of  Hebron,  and  described  in  the 
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accompanying  Memoirs  (iii,  824)  as  consisting  of  M cis- 
terns and  caves,  foundations  and  ruined  walls,  with  a 
few  pillar  shafts.  . . . The  buildings  seem  to  date  back 
to  the  Byzantine  period,  judging  from  the  character  of 
the  masonry;  but  the  cisterns  and  caves  arc  perhaps 
earlier.” 

Ngunese  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Ngunese 
is  a language  spoken  on  the  island  of  Nguna,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Island  group,  which  lies  six  miles  north  of 
Efate,  and  has  a population  of  about  a thousand  souls; 
but  from  Nguna  fourteen  islands  are  visible,  with  a 
population  of  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  souls, 
who  use  the  same  language,  or  dialects  of  the  same. 
The  islands,  with  their  population,  are  as  follows : Efate, 
3000;  Ixdapa,  100;  Mosa,  200;  Pele,  200;  Nguna,  1000; 
Emau, 600;  Mataso,100;  Emac,800;  Ewose, 80;  Valea, 
20;  Tongariki,  200;  Buninga,  150;  south  end  of  Epi, 
150.  On  Emac  and  the  Tonga  group  different  lan- 
guages are  spoken  on  each  side  of  the  islands,  but  the 
Ngunese  is  understood  throughout  them  all.  In  1881, 
at  the  request  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission  Synod, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an 
edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  John.  The  translation  was  made  from  the 
Greek  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Milne,  a missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  and  who  for  ten 
years  has  labored  chiefly  on  Nguna,  Pole,  and  Mataso, 
each  of  these  islands  having  a church  and  a school,  with 
a church  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  an 
attendance  at  school  of  one  hundred.  (B.  P.) 

Niasian  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Niasian 
is  spoken  on  the  island  of  Nias,  which  lies  near  Sumatra, 
and  contains  a large  population,  estimated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Denningcr  at  eighty  thousand  souls.  Up  to  the  year 
1871  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  island  in  the  way 
of  printing;  but  Mr.  Denninger,  of  the  Barmen  Evan- 
gelical Missions,  who  labored  for  many  years  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  island,  committed  the  language 
to  writing,  prepared  a grammar  in  it,  and  translated 
some  parts  of  the  Scripture.  In  1873  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  printed  the  gospel  of  Luke,  and 
this  is  at  present  the  only  part  of  Scripture  extant. 

(B.P.) 

Nichols,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  Nov.  14, 1787.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1811;  was  ordained  by  bishop  Hobart 
in  1813;  from  1815  to  1837  was  rector  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Church,  Bedford,  Conn. ; resigning  this  charge,  he  re- 
tired from  the  active  ministry,  and  died  in  Greenfield, 
July  17, 1880.  See  Whittaker,  Almanac  and  Directory, 
188*1,  p.  174. 

Nicholson,  Edward  G.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  appears  in  the  records,  in  1864,  as  hav- 
ing a parish  in  the  city  of  Mexico;  the  following  year 
he  removed  to  Kentucky;  in  1870  he  became  a resident 
of  New  York  city,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
Sept.  1, 1872,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  See  Prof. 
Episc.  A hnanac,  1873,  p.  133. 

Nicholson,  Joseph  B..  D.l).,  an  English  divine, 
antiquarian,  and  author,  was  bom  in  1795.  lie  gradu- 
ated at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1820;  in  1826  became 
domestic  chaplain  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Clarence;  in  1835  he  was  appointed  rector,  and  in  1846 
rural  dean  of  St.  Albans,  where  lie  continued  till  his 
death,  July  27,  1866.  He  was  also  appointed  surro- 
gate for  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans,  and  in  1862  was 
nominated  an  honorable  canon  of  Rochester  Cathcdrnl. 
Dr.  Nicholson  was  a fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  a member  of  the 
Kumismatical  Society;  was  vice-president  of  the  Archae- 
ological and  Architectural  Society;  a magistrate  for  St. 
Albans  and  the  county  of  Hertford.  In  1851  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  a work  entitled.  The  Abbey 
of  St.  Albans,  and  soon  after  an  enlarged  edition.  See 
Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopadia , 1866,  p.  590. 

Nickels,  Christopher  Mardenbokouoh,  D.D.,  a 


Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Pemaquid,  Me., 
Jan.  18,  1805.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1830,  for  one  year  thereafter  was  principal  of  an 
academy  in  Haverhill,  Moss.,  and  in  1835  graduated 
from  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  spending  a 
year  meantime  as  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Brown 
University.  The  last-named  year  he  became  the  min- 
ister of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Gloucester,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  and  was 
greatly  blessed  in  his  work.  For  the  benefit  of  his 
wife’s  health  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  while  there 
preached  at  the  Bethel,  and  founded  a seamen's  home. 
In  the  summer  of  1850  he  came  back  to  the  North,  and 
for  five  years  had  charge  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Bane,  Mass.;  next  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  a position  which  lie  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-health,  in  186-1,  and  then  spent  a year  in 
Europe  and  the  East.  In  1867  went  abroad  the  second 
time,  and  after  seven  years  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  whence  he  removed  to  Princeton,  and 
finally  to  New  London,  Conn.,  where  he  died,  July  10, 
1878.  See  Drown  University  Necrology,  1879-80. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Nicolai,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian,  who  died 
at  Tubingen,  Aug.  12,  1708,  is  the  author  of,  Libri  4 de 
Srpulchris  l febretorum  (Leyden,  1706) : — De  Juramentis 
Ilebrceorum,  Graecorum,  Romanorum,  .-1  liorumque  Popu- 
lorum  (Frankfort,  1700).  See  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  82; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  145,  515,  634,  844 ; 
Jbclier,  Allgemeines  Gtlek rten - Jjtxikon,  s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Nicolai,  Johann  David,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Feb.  25, 1742.  He 
studied  at  Gottingen,  was  in  1770  sub-rector  at  Stade, 
in  1778  rector,  in  1781  cathedral-preacher  at  Bremen, 
and  died  April  3,  1826.  Besides  a number  of  sermons 
he  published  Das  Neve  Testament , etc.  (Bremen,  1775- 
76,  2 vols.).  See  Dbring,  Die  deutschen  Kauzelredner , 
p.  264-270;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  159. 
(B.P.) 

Nicolai,  Otto  Nathanael,  n Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  April  5, 1710.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic,  was  in  1738  deacon  at  Kauniburg,  in  1742  at 
Magdeburg,  and  died  in  1788,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
wrote,  De  Ossibus  Regis  Edom  Combustis  (Leipsic,  1733)  : 
— Schediasma  Philologicum  de  Angelo  Isratlitarum  per 
Desertum  Duct  (1734) : — Meletema  Exegelicum  de  Pro - 
pheturum  Veterum  Judaiconim  Veslitu  (Magdeburg, 

1746)  : — De  Tinea  Dei  Satis  Quidem  Culta  (Helmstiidr, 

1747) :  — De  Terroribus  //is  Li  a in  Eaucibus  Mortis 
(1749): — De  Sevcis  Josephi  MeiHcis  (1752) : — De  Gra- 
tia Dei  Pricativa  (1760).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  32 ; 
During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  e.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Nicolas  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop  of 
the  Isles  in  1203.  He  went  to  Ireland  to  visit  the 
monastery  of  Bcnchor.  He  resigned  his  bishopric  in 
1217.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  298. 

NlcolaB  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  to  the 
sec  of  Caithness  in  1273,  but  was  never  consecrated  on 
account  of  some  objection  of  the  po|>c.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  210. 

Nicolas  i.f.  Gros,  a French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Rhcims  in  1675.  He  distinguished  himself  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  and  was  made  canon  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  Rhcims  by  the  archbishop  I,c  Tellicr.  On 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus  (q.  v.), 
Gros  was  deposed  of  his  office  and  excommunicated  by 
Tellier’s  successor,  the  archbishop  Mailli.  Gros  lmd  to 
leave  the  country,  and  finally  settled  at  Utrecht,  and 
was  made  profeasor  of  theology  in  the  seminarv  at 
Amersfoort.  Ho  died  in  1751.  Gros  published)  Du 
Renrersement  des  I.ibert/s  de.  VEglise  GaUicane  dans 
rA  ffaire  de  la  Constitution  Unigenitus  (1716, 2 vols.)  :— 
Manuel  du  Chretien: — Meditations  sur  la  Concorde  des 
Evangiles  (Paris,  1730, 3 vols.)  -.—Miditations  sur  VEpitre 
aux  Domains  (1735, 2 vols.)  '.—Miditations  sur  les  Epitrcs 
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Catholiques  (1754,  6 vols.): — Motif t Inducibles  (TAt- 
tachement  a r i’glise  Jtomaine  f>our  des  Catholiques : — 
Iai  Saint  e liiblt  Tradutie  (Cologne,  1739): — Dogma 
Ecdesia  circa  Usuram  Exposilum  tt  Yindicatum.  See 
Joclicr,  A llgemeines  Gelehrtcn- /Axikon,  s.  v. ; Let  Xou- 
r dies  Ecclesiastiques  of  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  6,  1753;  Me- 
moirct  jtour  Serrir  a f l/istoire  EccUsiastique,  etc.,  voL 
iv;  Liclitenbcrger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieitses , 
a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Nicolson,  James,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  minister 
at  Meigle,  when  he  was  preferred  to  the  sec  of  Dunkold 
in  1600.  He  died  Aug.  17, 1607.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  98. 

Nieden,  Friedrich,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Nov.  25, 1812.  He  studied  at  Bonn, 
and  was  ordained  in  1839.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
called  as  pastor  to  Friemershcim,  in  the  county  of 
Moers,  in  1866  to  Coblenlz,  was  made  general  superin- 
tendent in  1877,  and  died  March  19,  1883,  doctor  of 
theology.  (11.  P.) 

Nielsen,  Nikolai  Johann  Ernst,  a Lutheran 

theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1806  at  Rendsburg. 
He  studied  at  Kiel  and  Berlin,  was  in  1832  pastor  at 
Sarau,  Holstein,  in  1840  pnrvost,  in  1848  doctor  of  the- 
ology. in  1851  superintendent  at  Eutin,  in  1853  pastor 
at  Oldenburg,  retired  in  1879,  and  died  Jan.  26,  1883. 
He  published  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  some  as- 
cetical  works,  for  which  see  Zucbold,  Bill.  Theol.  ii, 
940  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Nielsen,  Rasmus,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Den- 
mark, was  bom  in  1809.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen, 
and  commenced  his  academical  career  there  in  1840. 
For  more  than  forty  years  lie  labored  as  university 
teacher,  and  died  Sept.  30, 1884.  Nielsen  was  a follower 
of  Kierkegaard,  and  an  opponent  of  Martcnsen's  specu- 
lative system  of  theology.  Of  his  works  which  have 
been  translated  into  German,  we  mention  Iter  Brief 
Pauli  an  die  Homer  (Lcipsic,  1813) : — Yorlesungen  iiber 
philosophische  Propddcutik : — I tie  lA>gik  der  Gnaul-  I 
idee n : — /{cligionsphUosojihie  and  Allgemeine  \Yissen- 
schaftslehre  in  ihren  G rundzugen  (1880).  (B.  P.) 

Niemann,  Eduard,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  26,  1804.  at  Neucnkirchcn,  in 
the  principality  of  Osnabrtick.  After  completing  his 
theological  studies,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  his 
birthplace  in  1825,  and  in  1828  was  called  to  Hanover. 
Here  Niemann’s  sermons  soon  attracted  all  classes  of 
society,  and  in  1832  he  was  ap|tointed  court-preacher. 
In  1841  he  became  a member  of  consistory,  in  1855 
general  superintendent,  and  died  Aug.  12,  1884,  doctor 
of  theology.  He  published  several  volumes  of  sermons, 
for  which  see  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  ii,  941  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Niemann,  Sebastian,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  April  2,  1625.  He  studied  at  dif- 
ferent universities,  commenced  his  academical  career  at 
Jena  in  1651,  was  in  1654  professor,  in  1657  doctor  of 
theology,  in  1666  superintendent  and  member  of  con- 
sistory, in  1674  general  superintendent  at  Schleswig, 
and  died  March  6,  1684.  He  is  the  author  of,  Disputa- 
t vines  de  Miraculis  : — De  anti~Christo  : — De  I 'isione  1 
Diet  Christi  abAbrahamo  Desiderata, etc.: — De  Mevito 
Bunorum  Ojieruin  contra  Bellarminum : — De  Padobajh- 
tismo: — De  Yiribus  J.iberi  .4  rbitrii  in  Contersionet — 
De.  Sikvlaitis  ex  Apocal.  ii,  15 : — De  Concilii  Xicitni  I 
tt  (Ecumenid  Aucloritate  cl  Integritatc : — De  llcrresi 
Xicolailarum, , etc.  See  Mollcr,  fimbria  /.iter at  a ; J och- 
er, A llgemeines  Gelehrtcn- 1 Axikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Niemeyer,  Hermann  Agathon,  a German  di- 
vine, son  of  August  Hermann,  was  bom  at  Halle,  Jan. 
5,  1802.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  his 
native  place,  and  commenced  his  theological  career 
there  in  1825.  In  1826  he  was  called  to  Jena,  but  re- 
turned in  1829  to  Halle,  and  died  Dec.  6,  1851.  He 
published,  De  Docetis  Comment.  I/ist.-Theolog.  (Halle. 
1823) : — De  Isidori  Ptlusiotce  Vita,  Scriptis  el  ltoctrina 


(ibid.  1825) ; — Collectio  Confessionum  in  Ecclesiis  Re- 
formatis  Publicatarum  (Ixipsic,  1840).  Sec  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  162,  586,  640,  896 ; Zucbold, 
BibL  TheoL  ii,  943.  (B.  P.) 

Niemeyer,  Johann  Bartholomaeus,  a I .ti- 
the ran  theologian  of  Germany,  w as  bom  June  24,1644. 
He  studied  at  Helmsthdt,  and  died  there,  May  8, 1708, 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Ite  Se mi- 
ne Mulinis  Contrifuro  Caput  Serpentis: — De  Disciplines 
Ecclesiastica  : — De  Conjugiis  l Age  I Edna  Prohibits s : 
— De  Eristentia  Dei  nec  non  Atheismn  et  Jteismo: — De 
Xominibus  et  Essentia  Dei: — Ite  Mediocritale  Rat  i<  mis 
in  Virtute  Observanda.  See  Jbchcr,  A llgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-lAxikon,  s.  V.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol . Lit. 
ii,  22.  (B.  P.) 

Nieremberger,  Nicoi-us,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  May  9,  1648.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  was  in  1678  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Ratisbou,  in  1681  professor  of  theology,  and  died  Sept. 
29, 1700.  He  wrote,  De  Ritibus  Mauser  (Wittenberg, 
1674;  2d  ed.  1714): — De  Deprecatione  Calicis  Christi 
(1677): — De  Angelica  de  Corpore  Christi  IHsccjUatione 
(1682): — De  Alphabeto  Ebraico  (1691): — De  Scriptural 
Sacra  Subjecto  (1694) : — Ite  Xolis  Xumerorum  Ebraieis 
(eod.): — De  Aucloritate  Scriptura  S.  Classica  (1699): 
— De  Xomine  fTTP  (1701):  — Itiss.  Pentagrammata 
msrp  IHSOTS,  Jans,  etc.  (1702 ):—De  Tdplid  Ge- 
ne re  Apocryphorum  (1704).  Sec  During,  Die  gelehiten 
Theologen  Deutschlands , 8.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Niermeyer,  Antoine,  a Dutch  theologian,  was 
born  Sept.  2, 1814,  at  Vlaardingen,  Holland.  He  stud- 
ied at  Leyden,  and  was  in  1840  called  to  the  pastorate 
at  S'Heer- Arendskerk,  Zealand.  11  is  leisure  he  devoted 
to  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Test.,  and  in  1846  and  1850 
received  the  golden  medal  from  the  Hague  Society  for 
the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  presenting 
papers  on  the  authenticity  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  on  the  writings  of  John.  These  exe- 
getical  labors  induced  the  theological  faculty  to  honor 
their  author  with  the  doctorate  of  theology,  and  when 
his  teacher.  Van  Hengel,  died  (1853),  Niermeyer  was 
appointed  his  successor.  He  died  April  10,1855.  Nier- 
raever’s  principal  works  are.  Authenticate  de  LEpitre 
aux  Ephesiens  (1847-48,2  vols,) : — Etat  A duel  de  la 
Critique  du  Xouceau  Testament,  a poem  (1849) : — Maga- 
sin  de  Cdtique  et  cTExegese  (Leyden,  1850-52,  3 vols.): 
— Authmticiti  des  Knits  Johanuiqucs  (1852-53,  2 vols.). 
Sec  Lichtenbergcr,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Rtligieuses, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Nina,  Lorenzo,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  Italy, 
was  born  at  Recauati,  near  Ancona,  May  12, 1812.  He 
was  made  a priest  in  1845,  and  was  ap[K>inted  by  Pius 
IX  assessor  itiquisilionis  and  pnefectus  studii  at  the 
lyccum  of  St.  A|M>llitmris.  In  1877  Nina  was  appointed 
cardinal-deacon,  and  in  1879  cardinal-secretary  of  the 
state.  In  bis  latter  capacity  be  endeavored  to  bring 
alxuit  a modus  ricendi  with  the  German  government. 
In  1884*,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  relieved  from  the 
office  of  secretary  and  appointed  prsefcct  of  the  con- 
gregations of  councils.  Nina  died  July  27, 1885.  See 
Men  of  the  Time  (1879),  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Niugpo  Colloquial  Version.  See  Chinese 

Versions. 

Ninian,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Galloway,  April  27,  1459,  and  was  preseut  in  Parlia- 
ment at  the  forfeiture  of  the  earl  of  Ross  in  1476.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  276. 

Nisbet,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Scotch  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Launceston,  Glasgow,  in  1817,  of 
devout  parents.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1835,  grad- 
uated at  Glasgow  University,  studied  two-years  (1836- 
37)  at  the  Theological  Hall  of  Glasgow,  offered  his 
services  to  the  I/uulon  Missionary  Society,  attended 
Chcshur.t  College  for  two  sessions,  and,  in  1840,  in 
company  with  his  fellow -student  and  co-worker.  Dr. 
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George  Turner,  was  ordained  and  appointed  to  Tannn,  I 
an  island  in  the  New  Hebrides,  whither  they  at  once 
sailed.  Here  they  carried  on  operations  for  a short 
time,  but  on  account  of  an  insurrection  among  the  na- 
tives were  obliged,  under  cover  of  night,  to  tlee  for  life. 
They  landed  at  Samoa,  set  out  afresh  on  their  mission- 
ary life,  and  soon  met  great  success.  In  1844  they  es-  ' 
tablished  the  Samoan  Mission  Seminary,  which  sent 
forth  more  than  six  hundred  native  agents  before  Dr. 
Nisbet’s  decease,  May  9,  1876.  lie  possessed  a well- 
stored  mind,  and  was  humble,  cultured,  and  eminently 
adapted  to  his  work.  See  Cony.  Year-book , 1877,  p.  402. 

Niuean  (or  Savage  Island)  Version  of 

the  SciutTuitKS.  Niue  is  a lone  island  four  hundred 
miles  from  any  other  land,  the  nearest  groups  being 
the  Friendly  Islands,  in  the  west,  and  the  Samoan,  in 
the  north.  In  1849,  after  long  op|>osition,  a Samoan 
teacher  was  received  in  the  island.  In  the  course  of 
time,  arnid  his  evangelistic  labors,  he  translated  the 
gospel  of  Mark,  which  was  sent  to  the  missionaries  of 
Samoa,  and,  after  revision,  printed  by  them.  When,  in 
1861,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes  and  his  wife  went  to  Niue 
as  the  first  missionaries,  taking  with  them  the  printed 
gospel,  they  found  that  the  other  three  gospels  and  '• 
Acts  had  been  translated  by  the  native  teachers.  The  i 
translation  was  revised  by  the  Kev.  G.  Pratt,  of  Samoa,  | 
and  printed  at  Sydney,  together  with  the  epistle  to  the  ' 
Philippines  ami  John’s  epistles,  in  1862,  by  the  New 
South  Wales  Auxiliary.  The  New  Test,  was  completed 
by  Mr.  Ijiwcs  and  printed  at  Sydney  in  1867.  The 
book  of  Psalms,  also  translated  by  Mr.  I-awes  and  re- 
vised by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  was  printed  in  1869  or  1870. 
The  whole  has  been  once  more  revised,  and,  together 
with  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  was  printed  in 
I/ondou  in  1873,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lawes. 
From  the  annual  report  r.f  the  British  and  F'oreign  Bible 
Society  for  the  year  1882  we  learn  that  the  society  has  ! 
published,  not  only  a new  edition  of  five  thousand  copies 
of  the  New  Test,  and  Psalms,  but  nlso  three  thousand 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Lawes,  who 
continues  the  translation  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Test.  (B.  P.) 

Nob.  The  probable  representative  of  this  place, 
acquiesced  in  by  Tristram  (Bible  Placet,  p.  120),  ami  i 
substantially  also  by  Conder  ( Tent  Work , ii,  117),  is  ! 
laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  Khurbet  es-Sdma, 
at  less  than  half  a mile  north-east  of  Shafat,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  ( iii,  126)  as 
“heaps  of  ruins;  a cistern  fourteen  paces  bv  four,  with 
a rubble  roof ; and  a crumbling  building,  ap|tarcnlly  ! 
modern.  There  is  a remarkable  knoll  of  n>ck  in  the 
place,  whence  the  name  ‘ruin  of  the  heap.’  The  top  of 
this  knoll  is  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a smnll 
vaulted  chamber.  There  arc  also  a few  rock-cut  tombs 
on  the  south-east,  now  closed.” 

Nobbe,  Mason,  D.D.,  a Congregational  and  after- 
wards a Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  at  Wjlliams- 
town,  Mass.,  March  18, 1809.  He  studied  atSlockbridge 
Academy;  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1827  ;j 
spent  a year  in  New  York  city  in  studying  modem  lan- 
guages and  in  teaching;  went  to  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1828,  and  spent  one  year;  became  a tutor 
in  Williams  College, continuing  his  theological  studies; 
was  licensed  June  14, 1831,  by  Berkshire  Congregational 
Association,  while  a tutor,  and  was  ordained  by  the  same 
body,  F'cb.  15, 1832,  at  Williamstown.  His  successive 
Helds  of  labor  were  as  follows:  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  1832  to  1839 ; Eleventh  Church 
in  New  York  city,  from  1839  to  1860;  associate  pastor 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan,  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1850  and  1851 ; principal 
of  a young  ladies’  seminary  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  from 
1851  to  1853,  at  the  same  time  gathering  and  organ- 
izing the  Sixth  Street  Church;  chaplain  in  the  navy, 
from  1853  to  1861;  supply  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  in  1865  and  1866.  On 


returning  to  Washington,  in  1870,  the  Sixth  Street 
Church  elected  him  to  be  its  |>astor,  and  without  being 
installed  he  thenceforward  served  until  his  death,  Oct. 
24,  1881.  Sec  A 'ecrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Hem. 
1882,  p.  24. 

Nobilio  (or  Nobilis),  Flaminio,  an  Italian  the- 
ologian, who  died  at  Lucca  in  1590,  edited,  at  the  in- 
stance of  pope  Sixtus  V,  Vetus  Testamentum  jurta  LXX 
(Home,  1587): — and  translated  the  Septuagint  into  Lat- 
in ; Vetus  Testamtntum  Secundum  LXX  Laline  Redditum 
(ibid.  1588).  He  also  wrote  Annotutiones  in  Veteris 
Testamenti  LXX  Jnteipretes,  which  are  found  in  the 
London  Polyglot.  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 

i,  47,  48,  886;  ,J  richer,  AUyememet  Gelehrten-  Lexikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Nodhamians,  a heretical  Mohammedan  sect,  who, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of  making  God  the  au- 
thor of  evil,  asserted  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly, 
perroisaively  nor  authoritatively,  had  God  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  evil.  They  denied  also  the  mirac- 
ulous character  of  the  Koran. 

Nolasque,  St.  Pierre,  a French  monk,  founder  of 
the  order  of  the  Heat  a Maria  Viryo  dc  Mercrde  pro 
Redemptions  Capticorum , was  born  in  1189  at  lx  Mas 
ties  Saintcs  Puelles,  in  Ixnguedoc.  In  1228,  Nulasquc,  in 
company  with  some  other  knights  and  priests,  organ- 
ized the  order  mentioned  above,  the  special  object  of 
which  was  to  redeem  Christian  captives  in  Mohamme- 
dan countries  in  extreme  cases,  when  there  was  danger 
of  a conversion  to  Islam,  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  lib- 
erty and  life.  At  first  the  order  occupied  a i>ortion  of 
the  royal  palace  at  Barcelona,  but  in  1232  a splendid 
monastery'  was  built  and  dedicated  to  St.  Eulalia,  the 
patroness  of  Barcelona.  The  order  was  confirmed  by 
Gregory  IX,  in  1230,  and  soon  spread  over  Spain,  Italy, 
and  F'rance.  Nolasque  died  in  1256,  ami  was  canon- 
ized by  Urban  VIII  in  1628.  By  Benedict  XIII,  the 
order  was  transformed  into  a common  mendicant  order 
(1725),  and  a century'  later  it  was  swept  away  by  the 
revolution.  See  Acta  Sanctorum  Holland,  ad  31.  Jan. 

ii,  980  sq. ; Holsteuius-Brockic,  Codex  Rcyularum  Mo- 
naslicarum,  iii,  433  sq. ; Helyot,  Histoire  det  Ordres 
Moruistiques  (Paris,  1714-19);  Giucci,  Iconoyrafia  Sto- 
rica  Degli  Ordini  Religion', etc.  (Borne,  1844),  vii,  88  sq.; 
Gams,  Kirchenyeschichte  Spuniens,  iii,  236-239;  l’litt- 
Ilerzog,  Rcal-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Norse  (or  Icelandic)  Version.  See  Scandi- 
navian Versions. 

North,  Simeon,  D.I).,  I.L.I).,  a Congregational  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  1802.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1825;  was  tutor  there  the  follow- 
ing year,  professor  of  languages  in  Hamilton  College, 
N.  Y., from  1829  to  1839,  and  thereafter  president  until 
1857.  He  died  F’cb.  9,  1884.  Dr.  North  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  sermons,  etc. 

North  American  Indians,  Religious  Ihf.as  of. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  separate  all  the  small  tribes  ac- 
cording to  their  religious  usages,  for  they  had  much  in 
common,  ami  will  here  be  treated  accordingly'.  They  do 
not  believe  that  a dryad  was  thought  to  inhabit  every 
tree,  but  the  natives  believed  in  protecting  spirits  of 
the  woods  and  trees.  These  spirits  were  called,  among 
the  northern  tribes,  Xantena  (singular  Okki).  Among 
the  Iroquois  the  whole  company  of  spirits  was  called 
Ayotkon,  or  I/ondatkons  (singular  Manila).  As  ruler 
of  all  good  spirits  Tharonhinonagou  was  worshipped, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  the  goddess  of  all  evil,  Ata- 
heutsik.  Both  were  regarded  as  living  in  the  land  of 
the  blessed.  Exalted  over  these  wns  the  great  spirit 
who  dispensed  grace;  he  could  do  ns  much  good  as  lie 
pleased,  but  no  evil,  alt  hough  he  could  hinder  evil.  But 
only  those  receive  his  grace  who  do  good  and  abandon 
evil.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  natural  forces,  are 
objects  of  nature.  In  dreams  the  great  spirit  sends 
protecting  beings,  who  arc  guides  all  through  life. 
Only  in  Virginia  was  there  a visible  representation  of 
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supreme  beings — a human  figure,  with  an  apron,  in  a 
sitting  posture.  There  are  many  of  these,  who  are  called 
Kitcata,  and  are  considered  protectors  of  the  dead.  In 
the  southern  part  of  North  America  the  cultus  took 
another  form.  There  idolatry  was  rife,  and  there  were 
priests,  temples,  and  bloody  sacrifices.  In  Florida  the 
first  male  bom  was  brought  as  a sacrifice  to  the  sun, 
and  this  shows  the  transition  to  the  Mexican  cultus. 
In  all  acts  of  worship,  politics,  or  friendship,  the  tobacco- 
pipe  played  a noteworthy  part.  The  natives  were  also 
persuaded  of  a future  life;  but  their  ideas  concerning 
it  were  taken  from  their  present  existence.  They  be- 
lieved in  a continuation  of  life,  but  with  higher  joys 
and  all  possible  success  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  war; 
therefore  they  buried  with  the  dead  his  clothes  and 
weapons,  nourishment  for  the  journey,  and  even  his 
pipe  and  tobacco.  They  assembled  around  the  dead, 
and  praised  his  deeds  of  bravery  and  valor.  All  his 
friends  and  relatives  visited  him,  and  after  a meal, 
which  was  first  handed  to  the  departed,  the  aboriginal 
Americans  left  their  village  and  journeyed  away  with- 
out the  dead,  who  became  a prey  to  the  wild  animals. 
Others,  who  had  permanent  dwelling  - places,  buried 
their  dead  in  various  wavs.  A singular  practice,  only 
found  among  the  North  American  tribes,  was  the  vol- 
untary death  of  aged  people.  When  they  became  sick, 
they  awaited  their  death  with  the  greatest  composure. 
Their  physicians  informed  them  that  they  were  unable 
to  heal  them.  Then  the  dying  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, and  died  jovially  and  without  fear.  This 
was  the  natural  death.  But  to  old  people,  who  cculd 
not  fish  and  hunt,  life  became  a burden.  The  father 
usually  ordered  his  son  to  kill  him  with  the  club.  Then 
the  friends,  relatives,  and  children  accompanied  him 
into  the  woods.  Two  dogs  were  killed,  that  their  souls 
might  herald  the  coming  of  a warrior  into  the  other 
world.  The  old  man  then  smoked  a pipe,  conversed 
with  his  friends,  sang  his  song  of  death,  and  gave  the 
sign  to  his  son,  whereupon  the  latter  slew  him  with 
his  club.  A small  hut  was  then  built  over  the  buried 
body.  The  friends  of  the  departed  gave  away  all  his 
goods,  even  the  roost  costly  ami  precious.  Their  sorrow 
was  touching.  They  tortured  themselves  in  the  fleshy 
pans  of  their  body,  and  sometimes  lost  so  much  blood 
that  they  died  themselves.  Often,  when  a child  died, 
its  mother  killed  herself  in  the  hope  of  nourishing  it 
beyond  death,  for  they  feared  that  without  such  nour- 
ishment the  child  would  die  a second  time.  The  cos- 
mogony of  the  North  American  tribes  differed  from  the 
others  in  that  men  were  first  created  ami  then  the  world. 
All  human  beings  originated  from  woman,  and  the  Turtle 
tribe,  living  in  the  central  point  of  the  world,  was  the 
first  and  noblest.  Sec  Indians,  American. 

North  alia,  Richard,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  in 
I»ndon,  and  became  a Carmelite  friar.  He  obtained 
a high  reputation  for  his  preaching,  learning,  and  ac- 
quirements, and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  who 
advanced  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossorv  in  1386.  About 
1390  he  was  constituted  a commissioner  by  the  king  to 
inquire  into  the  state,  losses,  abuses,  and  government  of 
Ireland ; in  particular,  to  report  how  and  on  what  secu- 
rity Nigel  O'Neill  was  enlarged.  In  1891  ami  1394  he 
was  employed  by  the  same  monarch  in  the  qualify  of 
an  ambassador  to  pope  Boniface  IX,  and  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1393.  Having  spent  nine  years 
in  the  prelacy  of  Ossorv,  he  was,  in  1396,  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  lie  died  July  20, 1397. 
Sec  D'Allon,  Memoirs  of  (he  A rchbishops  of  Dublin, 
p.  149. 

Norton,  At'Cf8Tc»TiiKonottE,D.D.,*  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  March  28.  1808. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1832:  studied  the- 
ology privately ; was  1 icon  soil  as  an  evangelist ; labored 
first  at  Windham,  N.  Y.,  and  nfterwards  at  (Iriggsfield, 
Naples,  Pittsfield,  and  Atlas,  in  southern  Illinois.  He 
organized  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Louis, 


Mo.,  and  in  1839  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Alton,  III,  where  he  labored 
for  nineteen  years.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  district 
secretary  of  Church  Extension  and  Home  Missions  for 
the  West,  and  was  enabled  in  due  time  to  report  every 
: church  in  his  field  as  supplied  with  a minister.  In 
1879  he  published  a large  volume  of  seven  hundred 
pages,  on  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Illinois.  He  died  at  Alton,  April  29, 1884. 

Norway  Lapponese  Version.  See  Quaniam 
Version. 

Norwegian  Version.  See  Scandinavian  Ver- 
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Nott,  John,  D.Dn  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14,  1801.  He  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1823.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  he  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  studied  until  June,  1825.  He  then  entered 
Princeton  Seminary*  June  30,  and  studied  there  until 
September,  1826.  Hd  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Albany,  May  3,  1827,  and  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist the  same  month.  He  was  tutor  in  Union  Col- 
lege from  1830  to  1839,  and  was  assistant  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  same  institution  for  fifteen  years.  From 
1839  to  1841  he  was  stated  supply  to  the  Church  at 
Rotterdam,  N.  V.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Smith  as 
stated  supply  of  the  churches  of  Goldsboro’  and  Ever- 
ittsville,  in  North  Carolina.  Returning  to  the  North, 
he  became  supply  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at 
Aurisville,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  died  at  Fonda, 
Mav  13,  1878.  See  N carol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol. 
Sem.  1879,  p.  23. 

Novitl51i  i*  a name  applied  by  Tertullian  to  cat- 
echumens, because  they  were  just  entering  upon  that 
state  which  made  them  candidates  for  eternal  life. 

Nubian  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  From 
the  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety for  1885  we  learn  that  an  edition  of  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  gospel  of  Mark  has  been  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Mohammedans  in  and  around  Dongnla, 
East  Africa.  This  version,  made  in  the  Fadidja  dialect, 
was  prepared  by  the  late  professor  Lepsius  (q.  v.%  and 
published  as  an  appendix  to  his  Nubian  Grammar. 
From  the  latter  it  was  republished,  with  permission  of 
the  translator's  son  and  of  the  publisher,  in  Roman 
characters,  under  the  editorship  of  professor  Reinisch, 
Vienna.  (B.  I’.) 

Nup6  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Nupe  is 
spoken  in  a territory  of  Central  Africa  situated  between 
Yoniba  on  the  south-west  and  Hauasa  on  the  north,  di- 
vided into  two  portions  by  the  river  Rowara,  which  runs 
through  it  from  a north-westerly  direction,  till  it  winds 
its  way  southerly  after  it  has  cleared  the  bases  of  the 
Rcnncll  mountains.  The  south-west  portion  of  Nup6  is 
a belt  of  land  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
river’s  bank  to  its  boundary  with  Yoruba  land  at  Saregi, 
formerly  a mutual  place  of  meeting  in  their  hunting  ex- 
peditions between  the  two  tribes,  but  now  it  is  an  im- 
portant town,  inhabited  by  both  tribes,  the  Yoruhas, 
however,  being  the  more  numerous  and  influential. 
The  breadth  of  the  northern  portion  of  Nupe  is  much 
larger,  or  some  three  or  four  days’  journey  across,  or 
about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  broad  towards  Iiaussa  from 
the  river’s  bank.  The  extreme  length  of  the  country 
from  Kpatatshi,  the  last  town  of  Nupe  on  the  boundary 
of  Busa.  on  the  up|>er  parts  of  the  river  to  the  tribes  of 
Is’itakotsi,  next  to  Muye,  and  Ridon  of  Kakanda,  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  Such  is  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Nupe  country,  ns  described  by  the  Rev.  S.  Crowther, 
who,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Schon,  trans- 
lated the  first  seven  chapters  of  Matthew  in  the  Nup£, 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
were  published  in  1860  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society  as  the  first  instalment  of  an  entirely  new 
translation  in  a language  spoken  over  a vast  extent 
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of  country.  At  present  there  are  extant  the  gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  Nup6.  (B.  P.) 

Nutting,  Rufus,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Old  Groton,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  July  28, 
1798.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1813, 
and  for  several  years  thereafter  took  charge  of  a young 
ladies'  seminary  at  Catskill,  N.  Y. ; in  1821  became 
principal  of  Randolph  Academy,  Vt,  which  position  he 
held  seven  years,  meantime  completing  his  theological 


course  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Holt  Rice.  In 
1828  he  became  professor  of  languages  in  the  Western 
Reserve  College  at  Hudson,  Ohio;  in  1840  resigned  his 
chair,  and  two  years  later  removed  to  Romeo,  N.  Y., 
taking  charge  of  the  branch  of  the  State  University 
then  located  there.  In  1847  he  established  an  academy 
at  Lodi  Plains,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.;  in  1870  removed 
to  the  city  of  Detroit,  where  lie  died,  July  12,  1878. 
(W.  P.  S.) 


0. 


Oak,  Council  (or  Synod)  of  the.  See  Chalce- 
don,  Councils  of. 

Obi.  See  Old  Man. 

O'Brien,  John,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  rector  of  Zion  Parish,  Pontiac,  Mich,, 
died  at  that  place,  Dec.  13,  1804,  aged  seventy -one 
vears.  See  Anter.  Quar,  Church  Rev.  April,  1805,  p. 
140. 

O'Brien,  Matthew,  I).D.,  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  was  a native  of  Ireland,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  as  a preacher.  About  1800  he  came 
to  New  York,  and  was  attached  to  St.  Peter’s  Church. 
He  afterwards  left  New  York  in  consequence  of  difficul- 
ties which  arose,  and  died  in  Ilnltimore,  Oct.  20,  1816. 
Dr.  O’Brien  published  Sermons  on  the  Most  Important 
Subjects  of  Morality  and  Reliyion  (Cork,  1798).  See 
De  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  p.  351. 

O'Bryan,  William,  the  founder  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
tian Societies,  was  born  at  Gunwen,  in  the  parish  of 
Luxulion,  Cornwall,  Eng.,  Feb.  6, 1778.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  obtained  a clear  manifestation  of  God’s 
pardoning  mercy,  and  almost  immediately  began  to 
preach.  In  1809  he  was  engaged  as  a supply  in  the 
place  of  a Wesleyan  minister.  In  1810  lie  was  formally 
excluded  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  for 
preaching  in  an  irregular  way,  and  in  1814  he  relin- 
quished business  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Hearing  that  there  were 
fourteen  parishes  in  the  east  of  Cornwall  and  the  west 
of  Devon  in  which  there  was  no  evangelical  preaching, 
he  visited  them.  His  labors  were  successful,  souls  were 
converted.  He  organized  the  first  class,  or  society, 
which  afterwards  received  the  appellation  of  Bible 
Christians,  at  Shebbear,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Oct. 
9,  1816.  Twenty-two  persons  gave  their  names.  At 
the  session  of  the  first  conference  held  at  Baddash, 
Launceston,  Aug.  17,  1819,  he  was  elected  president. 
He  filled  this  office  each  succeeding  year  until  1828. 
Unpleasant  circumstances  arising  between  himself  and 
the  brethren,  in  1829  he  left  the  conference.  At  the 
conference  in  1830  William  O’Bryan  sought  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  brethren,  and  a satisfactory  union  was 
effected.  Afterwards  he  left  the  denomination  of  his 
own  free.  will.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  between  New  York  and  England  several 
times,  and  died  at  a good  old  age,  in  New  York  city. 
His  remains  are  interred  in  Greenwood  Cemetery 
Brooklyn.  See  Jubilee  Volume  of  Bible  Christians 
(1865);  Bim.E  CiutiSTiANS. 

Ochiltree,  Michael,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of 
the  Church  of  Dunblane  in  1425,  and  was  made  bishop 
in  1430.  He  was  bishop  at  Dunblane  in  1439  when  he 
appended  his  seal  to  a solemn  agreement  between  the 
queen-dowager  and  a committee  of  parliament,  about 
the  keeping  of  the  young  king,  James  II.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  177. 

O'Connor,  Michael,  D.D.,  a Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Sept.  27,  1810.  He  was 
educated  at  Queenstown,  and  entered  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome  in  1833.  He  became  president  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Seminary  of  St.Charles  Borromeo, Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1838.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Pittsburgh 


in  1843,  translated  to  the  see  of  Erie,  Pa.,  in  1853,  and 
referred  to  his  former  diocese  in  1854.  He  resigned  his 
episcopal  office  and  united  with  the  Jesuits  in  1860.  He 
died  at  Woodstock  College,  Mil.,  Oct.  18, 1872. 

Odenheimer,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  a bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Aug.  11, 1817.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1885,  and  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  1838;  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Ondcrdonk,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  same  year, 
and  presbyter  in  1841.  After  this  he  became  rector  of 
SL  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  remained 
pastor  until  his  election  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New 
Jersey,  April  27,  1859.  The  consecration  to  this  office 
occurred  Oct.  13  of  the  same  year,  in  Richmond,  Va. 
In  1874,  when  the  diocese  was  divided,  Bishop  Oden- 
heimer selected  the  “northern”  portion.  He  died  at 
his  residence  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Aug.  14, 1879.  See 
Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1880,  p.  170. 

Oelreich,  Bernhard,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Itzohoc  in  1626.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  was  in  1604  court-preacher  at 
Stockholm,  in  1665  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1668 
pro-chancellor  and  professor  of  theology  of  the  acad- 
emy at  Lunden.  He  then  went  to  Bremen  as  super- 
intendent and  pastor,  and  died  March  30,  1686.  Ho 
wrote,  De  Testamento  Christi  non  Violemdo : — De  A n- 
tjelo : — De  Sacra  Scriptura : — De  Ecclesia  Lutherana. 
See  Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ; Moller,  Cimbria 
Liter  at  a;  J ocher,  Allyetneines  Gelehrten-  Lerikon,  s.  v. 

(B.  P.) 

Oelrichs,  Johann  Georo  Arnou>,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hanover,  June  8, 
1767.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  Marburg,  and  Erlan- 
gen, was  promoted  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1787,  and 
died  at  Gottingen,  March  7, 1791.  He  is  the  author  of, 
De  Raliotie  sire  Relatione  Filii  cum  Patre  Sententia  (Got- 
tingen, 1787),  a prize  essay : — De  Doctiina  Platonis  de 
Deo,  etc.  (Marburg,  1788) : — Commentarii  de  Scriptori- 
bus  Ecclrsiie  Latina  Priorum  VI  Saculonim,  etc.  (Leip- 
sic,  1791).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  thcol.  Lit.  i,  596, 
697, 854 ; During,  Die  gtlehtlen  Theologen  Iteutschlands, 
s.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Oemler,  Christian  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Dennstildt,  near  Weimar, 
Sept.  20, 1728.  He  studied  at  Jena,  acted  for  some  time 
as  private  tutor,  and  was  in  1755  preacher  at  DennstMdt. 
In  1764  he  was  called  to  Ncumark,  was  in  1766  arch- 
deacon at  Jena,  in  1776  superintendent  and  first  preach- 
er, and  died  June  2,  1802.  He  published,  Der  Prediger 
an  dem  Krankenbelte  (Jena,  1770): — Rcpertorium  Jiir 
Pasloraltheologie  und  Casuistik  ( 1786-89,  4 parts  ) : — 
and  a number  of  other  ascetical  works,  for  which  see 
Doring,  Die  deutsehen  Kanzelredner,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Haud- 
buch  der  theul.  Lit.  ii,  88, 40,  49, 60, 54.  (B.  P.) 

Ogden,  Joseph  Meeker,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Sept.  21, 
1804.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1823, 
and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  there  in  1826; 
spent  two  years  in  evangelistic  work  in  Pennsylvania; 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Chatham  in 
1828,  of  which  he  became  pastor  emeritus  in  1873,  but 
continued  to  reside  there  until  his  sudden  death,  Feb. 
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13, 1884.  See  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 
1884,  p.  9. 

Ogilby,  Frederick,  D.D.,  a Prote.«tant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  Deo.  27,  1813.  He 
graduated  from  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
in  1834.  and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
in  1837;  officiated  successively  in  Grace  Church,  New 
York  city,  and  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  under  bishop 
Doane;  then  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  As- 
cension, Philadelphia,  I’a.,  from  1842  to  1858:  and  for 
the  last  twenty-three-years  of  his  life  he  was  an  assist- 
ant minister  in  Trinity  Parish,  New  York  city.  He 
died  March  25,  1878.  Sec  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1879, 
p.  170. 

O'Hanly,  Donat,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  educated 
in  Ireland,  and  went  to  England,  where  lie  became  a 
Benedictine  monk  at  Canterbury.  He  returned  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1085. 
He  died  Nov.  23,  1095.  Sec  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the 
A rchbishops  of  Dublin , p.  35. 

O'Hanly,  Samuel,  an  Irish  prelate,  w as  a nephew 
of  Donat  O'Hanly,  and  lxcamc  a Benedictine  monk. 
He  was  a native  of  Ireland,  aud  succeeded  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin  in  1095.  He  died  July  4,  1121. 
See  D’Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin , 
p.  41. 

Ojibway  Version.  See  Chippeway. 

Old  Man  of  Obi,  a remarkable  idol  of  the  Ostiac 
Tartans  who  live  near  the  river  Obi.  It  consists  of 
wood,  and  has  a nose  resembling  the  snout  of  a hog,  in 
which  is  a hook  of  iron.  The  eves  arc  made  of  glass, 
and  the  head  is  embellished  with  a large  pair  of  horns. 
Its  devotees  oblige  it  to  change  its  place  of  residence 
every  three  years,  trans[Mirting  it  over  the  Obi  from 
one  statiou  to  another  with  great  solemnity,  in  a vessel 
made  for  that  purpose.  When  the  ice  dissolves,  and 
the  river  overflow's  its  banks,  the  Ostiacs  flock  to  this 
idol  iu  a body  and  beseech  it  to  prove  propitious  to 
their  fishery.  If  the  season  fails  to  answer  their  ex- 
pectations they  load  the  god  with  a myriad  of  reproaches, 
and  insult  him  as  an  old,  im|>otcnt,and  despicable  deity ; 
but  if  they  prove  successful  iu  fishing,  the  god  is  allow  ed 
part  of  the  booty. 

Oliver,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  I’applewick  in  1782,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1803.  He  took  or- 
ders, aud  in  1809  became  head-master  of  King  Edward's 
Grammar-school  at  Great  Grimsby.  He  became  vicar 
of  Scopwick  in  1831,  incumbent  of  Wolverhampton  iu 
1834,  rector  of  South  Hvkeham  in  1847,  aud  died  at 
Lincoln,  March  3,  1867.  He  tilled  the  highest  offices 
in  the  Masonic  order,  and  wrote  numerous  works  on 
local  ecclesiastical  history  and  Freemasonry,  for  which 
aee  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Ollier,  Pierre,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Montan- 
ban,  was  born  at  that  place  in  1573.  Iu  1606  he  was 
pastor  at  Saint-Andre  dc  Yalborgnc,  in  1610  at  Alais, 
and  in  1621  at  Motitaubau,  where  he  died  Oct.  5,  1645. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Pierre  Berauld  in  the  theologi- 
cal chair,  and  wrote  La  Conference  de  St.  Antoine  entre 
Pierre  OUier,  et  Pascal  (Montauban,  1624).  See  Lich- 
teuberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.  ( B.  P.) 

Ollivant,  Alfred,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Manchester,  England,  in  1798.  He  studied  at 
St.  Paul's  school,  London ; graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  iu  1821,  and  became  a fellow.  In  1820  he. 
was  elected  Craven  University  scholar,  and  in  1822 
Tvrwhitt  Hebrew  scholar.  He  was  vice-principal  of 
Sl  David's  College,  IjuulVter.  from  1827  to  1843,  and 
from  1843  until  1849  held  the  regius  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  became  bishop  of  I.landaff 
in  1849,  and  died  Dec.  16,  1882.  He  published  a num- 
ber of  sermons  and  some  other  practical  works.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Old  Test,  company  of  the  Bible  Re- 
vision Committee. 


Olmstead,  Lemuel  Gregory,  LL.D.,  a Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  at  Maltaville,  N.  Y.,  July  5, 
1808.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1834,  and 
pursued  his  studies  in  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Beaver 
in  1837,  and  ordained  bv  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  April 
20, 1848.  lie  then  visited  Europe,  sojourning  in  Rome 
for  several  years.  His  principal  business  was  teaching. 
During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  acted  as  chaplain 
for  some  three  years.  He  died  March  18,  1880.  As  a 
scientific  scholar  and  antiquarian  Dr.  Olmstead  has 
had  few  equals  among  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery. 
See  SecroL  Report  of  Pnnceton  TheoL  Sem.  1881.  p.  54. 

Olonetzian  Version.  See  Russia,  Versions 
of. 

Olshansen,  Detlev  Johann  Wilhelm,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  March  30, 1766, 
at  Nordheim,  Hanover.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  and 
after  completing  his  studies  acted  as  private  tutor  at 
different  places.  In  1794  he  was  deacon  at  01desl»>e. 
Holstein;  in  1801  first  preacher  at  Glllckstadt;  in  1815 
superintendent  at  Eutin,  and  died  Jan.  14,  1823.  He 
wrote.  Prolegomena  zh  einer  Kri/ik  aller  sogenannten  lie- 
i ceise  fur  und  wuler  OJJenbarsutgen  (Copenhagen,  1791)  ; 
■ — Ite  Immortalitate  llominum  Sublata  et  Docfrina  de 
Animi  Simplicitate  Cerfa  (ibid,  eod.) : — lM  l.'su  Rationis 
in  Religione  Rerelata  (1792)  : — Lehrbuch  der  Moral  und 
Religion  (2d  eiL  1799) : — JYedigten  ubrr  die  gairze  christ- 
lirhe  Pfichtenlehre  (Altona,  1798-1805,  8 vols.).  See 
Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  126,  153,  203.  236; 
Dbring,  Diegeleh rten  Theologen  Deutschland*. s. v.  (B. P.) 

Olshansen,  Justus,  a famous  German  Orient- 
alist, brother  of  Hermann,  was  bom  May  9, 1800,  at 
Hoheufelde,  Holstein,  and  studied  at  Kiel,  Berlin,  and 
Paris.  In  1823  he  was  professor  at  Kiel,  and  in  1845 
member  of  the  Danish  Academy  of  Science*.  Four 
years  after  Holstein  was  annexed  by  Denmark,  in  1848, 
Olshausen  was  deposed  of  his  professorship,  lie  was 
appointed,  in  1853.  head-librarian  and  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Kbnigsberg;  in  1858  he  was  called 
to  a position  in  the  ministry  for  education  at  Berlin, 
from  which  he  retiree!  in  1874.  Olshausen  died  I>ec.  28, 
1882.  Besides  his  contributions  to  the  monthly  reports 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Olshausen  pub- 
lished, Emendatitmen  zum  Alien  Testament  (Kiel,  1826): 
— Zur  Topographic  des  alien  Jerusalem  ( 1833); — Er~ 
kldruugder  Psalmen  ( Leipsic,  1853) : — I.ehrbuchder  llebr. 
Sprache  (Brunswick,  1861) : — Die  Pehleiri-Legendrn  auf 
den  Mimzen  der  letzten  Sassaniden  (Leipsic,  1843): — 
Ueber  den  Charakter  der  in  den  assyrischen  Ktilin- 
schriflen  erhaltenen  semitischen  Sprache  (Berlin,  1866). 
See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  98, 151, 520;  Ftlrst, 
BibL  J ud.  iii,  47.  (B.  P.) 

O lux  beata  trinitas.  See  Ambrosia*  Hymns. 

O miranda  vanitas.  See  Bernard  of  Cl.uk- 
vacx’s  Hymns. 

Onachus  (or  Ouacus\a  Scotch  prelate,  was  prob- 
ably bishop  of  the  Isles  about  1304.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  301. 

Oncken,  John  Geriiard,  D.D.,  a German  Baptist 
minister,  was  boru  in  Varet,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  Jan.  26,  1800.  He  went  to  England  in  bis 
youth,  and  was  converted.  The  British  Continental 
Society  sent  him  in  1823  as  a missionary  to  Germany, 
his  labors  being  principally  confined  to  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  and  the  province  of  East  Frisia.  In  1828  he 
liccame  the  agent  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society.  He 
and  six  others  were  immersed.  April  22,  1834,  in  the 
river  Elbe,  near  Hamburg,  by  Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  then 
of  the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Germany.  At  the  close  of  1879  there  were 
in  Germany  16,602  members  of  Baptist  churches,  and 
the  gospel  was  preached  in  1173  preaching  stations. 
I-ater  statistics  would  largely  swell  these  numbers. 
Mr.  Oncken  was  ordained  soon  after  his  baptism,  and 
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“his  life  was  one  of  apostolic  toil  and  blessed  success  in 
spreading  the  gospel  through  Germany.”  llis  pastoral 
relation  with  the  Church  at  Hamburg  always  remained, 
and  that  city  was  made  the  centre  of  his  evangelistic 
labors.  He  frequently  visited  England  to  solicit  funds 
to  carry  on  his  work  in  Germany,  and  in  1853  came  to 
the  United  Slates  for  the  same  purpose.  He  died  Jan. 
*J,  1884,  in  Zurich,  where  he  had  resided  for  two  years. 
See  Cathcart,  baptist  Encyclop.  p.  86!).  (J.  C.  S.) 

Oneirocritica  (from  bvttpoc,  a dream , and  Kptvto, 
to  judge),  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams,  which  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  was  the  duty  of  the  hierogram- 
mateis,  or  sacred  scribes.  Sec  Dreams. 

Oneiromancy  (from  brttpoc,  a dream , and  pav- 
rtia,  divination),  divination  by  means  of  dreams,  or  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  in  reference  to  future  event*. 
See  Dreams. 

Ono.  The  probable  representative  of  this  place, 
Kafr  Ana,  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  nearly 
five  miles  north  by  west  of  Ludd  (Lydda),  and  described 
in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (ii,  251)  as  “a  mud  vil- 
lage, surrounded  with  palms  and  other  trees  in  gardens, 
and  has  a well  (sebll)  to  the  north.” 

Onuphis,  one  of  the  sacred  bulls  of  the  ancient. 
Egyptians.  It  was  of  a black  color,  had  shaggy  re- 
curved hair,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  emblem 
of  the  retroceding  sun. 

Onymus,  Adam  Joseph,  a Homan  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  March  20, 1754,  at  WUrz- 
burg,  and  died  there  Sept.  9, 1836,  doctor  of  theology, 
cathedral  dean,  and  vicar-general.  He  is  the  author  of, 
lie  Usu  Jnletpretalionis  AUegortca  in  Novi  Foederis 
Tabulis  ( Bamberg,  1803) : — Der  104.  Psalm  ibersetzt  and 
mil  A nmerkungen  (Wurzburg,  1807):  — Die  Weisheit 
Sirach's  aus  dem  Griechischen  mil  A nmerkungen  (1786- 
88): — Die  Gluubenslthre  der  kathoL  Kircht  praktisch 
vorgetragen  (Sulzbach,  1820-23,  3 parts)  :—Dte  Sitten- 
lehre  der  kathol.  Kirche  in  systematischer  Form  (1826): 
— Das  IMten  und  die  I^ehre  Jesu  nach  Matthaus,  Markus, 
timl  Lukas  in  Homilien  vorgetragen  (1831): — Geschichte 
des  Alien  und  Neuen  Testaments  (1789-07,  5 parts): — 
Jlomilien  und  betrachtunyen  iiber  die.  l.eulensgesch ichte 
Jesu , seine  Auferstehung  u.  Ilimmelfahrt  (Wurzburg, 
1827).  See  FUrst,  bill.  Jud,  iii,  48  sq. ; Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theoL  Lit,  i,  109, 233, 307, 317,  596 ; ii,  1 18,  258, 
402.  (B.  P.) 

Oojein  Version.  See  Hikduwkk,  Dialects  of. 

Oosterzee,  Johann  Jacou  van,  a noted  Dutch 
theologian,  was  born  April  1,  1817,  at  Rotterdam.  He 
studied  at  Utrecht,  and  on  leaving  the  university  in  1840 
was  made  doctor  of  theology  for  presenting  his  Dis- 
putatio  Theologica  de  Jesu,  e Virgine  Maria  Nato,  In 
1841  he  was  preacher  at  Eemnes,  in  1843  at  Alkmaar, 
in  1814  at  Rotterdam.  In  1862  he  liccamc  professor 
of  theology  at  Utrecht,  and  o|>encd  his  lectures  with  a 
Latin  oration,  De  Seepticismo  l/odiemis  Theologis  Caute 
Yilando.  Oosterzee  lectured  upon  almost  all  the  branches 
of  theology,  and  soon  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  evangelical  school  of  Holland.  In  learning,  elo- 
quence, and  piety  lie  ranked  with  the  greatest  divines 
of  his  age.  He  was  also  a voluminous  writer.  Several 
of  his  works  have  been  translated,  and  commend  them- 
selves very  highly  to  practical  and  conservative  religious 
minds  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Oosterzee  died 
July  29,  1882,  at  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  where  he  had 
gone  to  restore  his  broken  health.  Besides  his  opening 
addresses,  as,  Hoe  ntoet  het  modem  Naturalisms  bestreden 
irerdenf  (1863) : — ZoUni  irij  nog  Theologie  studeeren  of 
nietf  (1865) : — Welke.  Theologie  is  in  Staat , de  Stormen 
vandezen  Da  gen  te  verdurenf  (18G6): — Yantcelke  Theolo- 
gen  is  iets  goeds  r oor  de  Toekomst  der  K erk  te  verwachten  f 
(1867) : — and  valuable  essays  which  he  published  in  the 
Jaarbotken  voor  u-e tensch appel ijke  Theologie,  edited  by 
himself,  and  in  other  reviews,  we  mention,  Jacques 
Suurin  (1855): — Christologie  des  Oude  en  Nieutre  Yer- 


bonds  (1855-57,  2 parts) : — Het  Leven  van  Jezus  (2d  ed. 
1863-65) : — llistorie.  of  Homan  f het  Leven  van  Jezus  door 
Henan  vorlooping  toegelicht  (1863)  ’.—Ilet  Johannes  Evan- 
gelic, een  viertal  apologetische  Voorlezingen  (1867):  —De 
Theologie  des  Nieutren  I ' erbonds  (2d  ed.  1872;  Engl,  transl. 
Loud.  1870;  4th  ed.  1882) : — 1 oor  Kerk  en  Theolttgie,  Me- 
dedeelingen  en  bijdragen  (1871-75, 2 parts) : — Christelijke 
Dogmatiek  (2d  ed.  1876, 2 parts;  Engl,  trails).,  Loud,  and 
New  York,  1874;  2d  cd.  1878): — Practische  Theologie 
(Engl,  transl.  1878, 2 parts) : — Theopneustie  (1882).  For 
I-nuge's  bilAe.  Work  Oosterzee  wrote  the  commentary 
on  Luke  (1859;  Engl,  transl.  New  York,  1866);  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  Philemon  (1861;  transl.  1868); 
and  with  Lange  he  prepared  the  commentary  on  James's 
epistle  (1862;  Engl.  transl.  1867).  His  Sermons  com- 
prise twelve  volumes.  Oosterzee  left  an  autobiography 
and  a work  upon  apologetics.  See  Zocklcr,  in  hetceis 
des  Glaubens,  1882;  Evans,  in  Catholic  Presbyterian, 
October,  1882 ; Zuchold,  bibl.  TheoL  ii,  959 ; Neue  evan- 
gel. Kirchenzeitung,  1882,  No.  36 ; Luthnrdt,  I.utherische 
Kirchenzeitung,  1882,  col.  810.  (B.  P.) 

Ophni.  The  modem  representative  of  this  place, 
Jufna,  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  two  and 
three  quarter  miles  north-west  of  Bcitin  (Bethel),  and 
thus  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (ii,  294) : 

“An  Important  Christian  village,  with  a Latin  church 
and  convent  (Mar  Yftsef),  on  nu  ancient  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem.  The  octagonal  apse  of  this  church, 
with  colored  glass  in  Its  enst  window,  and  a red-tiled 
pointed  roof,  forms  a conspicuous  fenture  of  the  village 
as  seen  from  the  south.  The  place  is  situated  In  n small 
plain,  and  on  tho  south,  higher  up,  is  n soring  called  Ain 
JelnzOm.  The  road  crosses  the  valley-ben  by  a small  foot- 
bridge (now  broken),  with  an  inscription  In  Arabic,  and 
on  the  south  of  this  is  a Greek  church  of  St.  George,  with 
n fine  walnut-tree  and  two  meiss-trees.  There  are  ruins 
of  a town  lit  the  village,  and  pillar-shnfls,  as  If  of  a former 
chapel,  east  of  the  Latin  monastery.  The  hills  and  valleys 
arc  ealtivated  with  olives,  vines,  ilgs,  pears,  apricots,  and 
pomegrauntes.  The  population  is  stated  by  Itobiusou  at 
two  hundred,  some  Latins,  some  Greeks.” 

The  Greek  church  is  particularly  described,  ibid.  p.  323. 

Ophrab.  (1)  Of  Benjamin.  The  probable  mod- 
em representative  of  this  place,  et-Tayibeh,  lies  four 
miles  north-east  of  Bethel  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  and 
is  thus  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (ii, 
293) : “A  large  village  in  a conspicuous  position,  with 
well-built  stone  houses.  A central  tower  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  hill ; on  either  side  arc  olive  and  fig  gardens 
in  the  foreground.  The  view  is  extensive  on  both 
sides.  A ruined  church  of  St.  George  exists  near,  and 
there  are  remains  of  a mined  castle  in  the  village.  The 
inhabitants  arc  Greek  Christians."  The  archaeological 
remains  are  minutely  described  (ibid.  p.  370).  (2)  Of 

Manasskii.  For  this  place  Lieut.  Condcr  suggests 
(Tent  Work,  ii,  330)  the  modem  Ferata,  south-west  of 
Nnblfis;  but  this  is  not  within  Maunssch,  and  is  pro- 
posed  by  Gu6rin  for  1’irathon  (q.  v.).  It  is  more  prob- 
ably (Tristram,  bible  Places,  p.  203)  .4  rrubth,  which  is 
laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  two  miles  south- 
west of  Dothan,  and  dcscrilied  in  the  accompanying 
Memoirs  (ii,  154)  as  a very  large  village  on  the  slope 
of  a bare  ridge,  w ith  remains  of  an  ancient  town. 

Opitz,  Pali.  Friedrich,  a German  scholar,  son 
of  Heinrich,  was  born  at  Kiel,  March  26,  1684.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1721  professor 
of  Greek  and  Oriental  languages  at  bis  native  city,  in 
1727  professor  of  philosophy,  and  died  Oct.  5, 1747.  He 
published,  De  Custodia  Templi  H ierosolymitani  Noc- 
tuma  (Kiel,  1710) : — De.  Giyantibus  (1715); — De  Amico 
Israelitarum  in  Festo  Tabt  niaculorum  Consortia  (1717)  : 
— De  Christo  Apostolo  et  Pontifiee  Confessionis  Nostra: 
(1721) : — De  Hadriani  Dnperatoris  Nomine,  Indole,  Yir- 
tutibus  ac  Yitiis  (1722): — l)e  Hadriani  Imjxrafotis 
Moribus,  Erudilitque  cum  Doctoribus  Judaorum  Con- 
troversiis  (1723).  Sec  During,  Die  gelehrtcn  Thcologen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Oporin,  Joachim,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Sept.  12, 1695.  He  studied  at  different 
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universities,  and  commenced  his  academical  career  at 
Kiel  in  1719.  In  1733  he  was  professor  of  theology,  in 
1735  went  to  Gdttingen,  and  died  Sept.  6,  1753,  doc- 
tor of  theology.  He  published,  Histories  Criticce  de 
Perennitate  Animi  Humani  (Kiel,  1719): — Historia  • 
Critica  Doctrines  de  Immorialitate  Mortalium,  etc. 
(Hamburg,  1735) : — De  Messia,cum  Infant  F-iset  (1789): 
— l>e  Finnitate  ac  Inspirations  Divina  (1740): — Claris 
Evanrjtlii  Joann  is  (Gottingen,  1743) : — Zacharias  auf s 
Neue  iibersetzt,  etc. : — Diss.  Oracula  F.saias  c.  40-55 
(1750),  etc.  See  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  iii,  49;  During,  Die 
yelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.,  where  a complete 
list  of  Oporin’s  writings  is  given.  (B.  P.) 

Oppenheim,  David,  a modem  Jewish  writer,  was 
born  Dec.  18, 1810,  at  Leipnik,  Moravia.  He  received 
a thorough  rabbinical  education,  was  in  1846  rabbi  at 
Jamnitz,  in  1857  at  Gross- Beeskerek,  Hungary,  and 
died  Oct.  21, 1876,  at  Vienna.  Oppenheim  contributed 
to  all  the  leading  Jewish  journals  and  reviews,  and 
caused  a great  stir  among  Homan  Catholics  by  keenly 
criticising,  in  the  Wiener  HitheUungen , an  article  on  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Austria,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Frciberyrr  Kirchenlerikon.  Oppenheim  laid  bare 
the  falsehoods  and  misstatements  of  that  article,  and 
elicited  the  rejoinder  of  Hitter  von  Pawlikowski,  who, 
in  his  book  of  a hundred  sheets,  on  the  relation  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians,  devoted  no  less  than  seventy 
pages  to  refute,  or  rather  to  insult,  Oppenheim.  One 
of  his  ancestors  was  David  bcn-Abraham  Oppenheim 
(q.v.)  cap.) 

Oreads  were  nymphs  who  presided  over  the  moun- 
tains, daughters  of  Jupiter.  They  were  very  numerous, 
Diana  having  a thousand  to  attend  her.  These  nymphs 
were  accredited  with  having  first  reclaimed  men  from 
devouring  each  other,  by  teaching  them  to  subsist  on 
acorns  and  chestnuts. 

Oreb,  Tiik  Hock.  Tristram  ( Bible  Places,  p.  230) 
acquiesces  in  the  identification  of  this  with  the  remark- 
able peak  two  and  a half  miles  north  of  Kiha  (Jericho), 
called  Osh  el-Ghurah , which  is  the  most  prominent  of 
all  the  conical  peaks  that  terminate  the  terrace  running 
down  into  the  Jordan  valley,  and  is  about  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain  ( Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  iii,  167). 

O'Reilly,  Bkknard,  D.D.,  a Homan  Catholic  bish- 
op, was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1803.  lie  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  1ft,  185ft,  and  died  at  sea 
in  January,  1856. 

Oreubuxg-Tartar  Version  of  the  Scripture. 
As  the  name  indicates,  this  version  is  intended  for  the 
Tartars  in  the  vicinity  of  Orenburg.  The  version  made 
into  that  dialect  is  not  an  original  translation,  but  mere- 
ly an  accommodation  of  Mr.  Bruuton's  Harass  Version 
(q.  v.)  to  the  peculiar  idioms  and  orthography  of  the 
Kirghisian  Tartars,  residing  in  the  Hussian  government 
of  Orenburg.  Mr.  Charles  Frazer,  one  of  the  Scottish 
missionaries  at  Astrachan,  prepared  a translation  of  the 
New  Test.,  which  left  the  mission-press  at  Astrachan 
in  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  Since  1871  a part  of  the  Old  Test,  has  also 
been  published.  (B.  I*.) 

Oriental  Literature  and  Languages  is  the 
common  designation  for  the  languages  and  literatures 
of  all  the  peoples  of  Asia,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Moslem 
Africa  and  Euro|>e.  Even  during  tho  Middle  Ages 
the  attention  of  European  savants  was  turned  towards 
the  Oriental  languages,  especially  the  Arabic,  and  this 
for  two  main  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  religious 
zeal  which,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  intended 
to  refute  the  Mohammedans  and  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. For  this  purpose  pope  Innocent  IV  ordered 
that  chairs  for  instruction  in  Arabic  should  be  found- 
ed at  Paris,  and  popes  Clement  IV  and  Ilonorius  IV 
phowed  also  a great  interest  in  the  matter.  Under 
Clement  V,  the  synod  held  at  Vienne,  in  1311,  resolved 


that  professors  of  Arabic  and  Chaldee  should  be  ap- 
pointed at  Paris,  Home, Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca. 
Pope  John  XXII  especially  instructed  the  bishop  of 
Paris  to  see  that  these  languages  were  taught  in  the 
Sorbonne.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  a scientific  inter- 
est which  led  to  the  study  of  Oriental  literature,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  Western  nations  acquainted  with  the 
medical,  astronomical,  and  philosophical  writings  of  the 
Arabs,  and  with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  ex- 
tant only  iu  Arabic  translations.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  12th  century  we  meet  with  Latin  translations 
from  the  Arabic,  which  increased  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  were  printed  in  the  15th  century.  The 
Heforroation  revived  the  study  of  Oriental  languages 
by  their  application  to  Biblical  exegesis.  For  the 
Church  of  Home  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  be- 
came a matter  of  necessity,  because  of  her  missionary 
stations  in  the  East,  and  thus  pope  Urban  VIII  founded, 
in  1627,  at  Home,  the  Collegium  pro  Fide  Propaganda, 
where  the  Oriental  languages  were  taught.  Through 
the  Jesuits  in  China  and  Japan,  Europe  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  eastern  languages  of  Asia  and  their 
literature.  In  a more  scientific  manner  the  study  of 
the  Oriental  languages  was  taken  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  The  Englishman,  William  Jones, 
while  a resident  iu  East  India  (1780-90).  called  special 
attention  to  the  riches  of  the  Indian  literature,  and 
founded  at  Calcutta,  in  1784,  the  Asiatic  Society.  At 
Paris,  Silvestre  de  Sacy  made  the  study  of  Arabic  of 
special  interest,  and  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Till  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the 
study  of  the  Oriental  languages  had  only  occupied  n 
subordinate  position  iu  the  curriculum  of  sciences ; but 
with  the  formation  of  the  different  Asiatic  societies  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages  had  become  a specialty. 
The  societies  for  promoting  this  study  are  as  follows, 
of  which  the  first  three  arc  the  most  important  iu  Eu- 
rope: 

1.  The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  founded  in  1784,  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  at  Culcnttn,  published  the  A /italic  Re- 
searches (Calcutta,  178S-IS32,  17  vola.),  which  were  part- 
ly translated  Into  French  and  German.  Since  1S32  the 
Asiatic  Researches  have  been  superseded  by  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  which  Is  published 
monthly.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government,  since  1S46  the 
Bibliotheca  hulica,  n collection  of  Oriental  works  in  the 
original,  with  a translation,  of  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1SS0  more  than  live  hundred  numbers  hud  already 
appeared,  is  published.  Besides  the  Asiatic  Society  there 
exist  a great  ninny  branch  societies,  which  also  have  their 
own  periodicals. 

2.  The  Sociite  Asiatiaue , nt  Paris,  founded  In  1822  by  Sil- 
vestre de  Sacy  (q.  v.),  Klaproth  (q.  v.),  Abel  Klnmsat, 
Jomard,  ('hezv,  and  others,  which,  besides  editing  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  since  1S23,  also  publishes  Oriental 
works  partly  iu  tiie  original,  partly  In  translations. 

8.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, which  wns  opened  by  Colebronke,  March  12, 1S23. 
Iu  the  place  of  the  Transactions  (1824-34,  8 vols.).  It  now 
publishes  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

4.  The  Deutsche  moryenldmlische  Gcscltschnft , founded 
in  1816.  Its  journal  is  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  Gesell- 
tchafL 

6.  The  Sociiti  Orientate  de  France,  nt  Paris,  with  the 
Revue  de.  V Orient  ns  its  organ  siuce  1S46. 

6.  The  Syro- Egyptian  Society,  nt  Loudon,  with  Original 
Ihipers  as  the  journal  sine*;  I860. 

7.  The  Koninglijke  Institfit  voor  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  I'ol- 
kenkunde  ran  Secderlandsch  Indii,  nt  Amsterdam,  which 
publishes  the  Bijdragen  siuce  1863. 

8.  The  American  Oriental  Society,  nt  Boston,  founded 
iu  1S42,  with  the  Journal,  siuce  1843,  for  its  organ. 

Sco  Benfev,  Geschichte  der  Sprach icissensch a fl  und 
orientalischer  PhUologis  in  Deutschland  (Munich,  1869) ; 
Zenker,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  ( Leipsic,  1846-61, 2 vols. ) ; 
TrUbner,  Oriental  Literary  Record  (I»nd.  1865  sq.); 
Friderici,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  (Leipsic,  1876-83); 
Klatt  u.  Kuhn,  Lileratur-Blatt  fur  orientalische  Philo- 
logic  (ibid.  1883  sq.).  (B.  P.) 

Orissa  Version.  See  Urita  Version. 

Ornithomancy  (from  Spvig,  a bird,  and  fiavrtia, 
divination),  a species  of  divination  practiced  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  by  means  of  birds.  See  Auguuv. 
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• Oabemus,  Clacthanus.  See  Obbern  of  Gloc- 

C ESTER. 

Osbon,  Abiatiiar  Mann,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1808. 
He  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in  18*29,  with 
which  he  ever  after  remained  connected,  and  in  which 
lie  occupied  many  of  the  most  important  appointments, 
os  pastor  and  presiding  elder,  and  also  ns  a member  of 
the  General  Conference.  He  died  Aug.  6. 1882.  He 
often  wrote  for  the  periodicals,  and  published  a small 
volume  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  Sec  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences , 1889,  p.  89. 

Osgood,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  in  February,  1774. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1805,  and  in 
1809  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Springfield,  Me.,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death,  Dec.  8, 1802.  Dr.  Osgood  was  an  able  preacher 
and  an  active  reformer.  He  published  a number  of 
sermons  and  addresses.  Sec  A pplcton's  A miual  Cyclop. 
18C2,  p.  C81. 

Osgood,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
Aug.  30,  1812.  lie  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1832,  and  entered  the  Unitarian  ministry*  in  1835. 
In  1837  he  was  settled  over  a church  in  Nashua,  N.  II. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  the  editor,  with  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  of  The  Western  Messenger,  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  a periodical  which  for  a time  maintained  a 
high  literary  rank.  In  1841  he  became  pastor  of  the  1 
Westminster  Church.  From  1849  to  1869  lie  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York  city.  ■ 
From  1850  to  18.51  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Christian  Enquirer,  a Unitarian  journal  published  in 
that  city.  Having  resigned  his  charge,  he  travelled 
abroad  for  seven  months.  Ik-turning  to  New  York,  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1869.  He  died*  in  New  York  city,  April  14,  1880. 
Dr.  Osgood’s  contributions  to  different  magazines,  re- 
views, and  newspapers  were  of  a high  order;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  occasional  orntions,  lectures,  and  addresses 
which  he  delivered  from  time  to  time.  He  was  a very 
versatile  student,  although  perhaps  his  strong  point  was 
that  of  theology*  and  Christian  moralH;  an  excellent 
German  scholar,  and  familiar  with  all  the  great  Ger- 
man theologians;  also  fond  of  historical  researches,  and 
a prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Soci-  ' 
etv,  of  which  for  a long  time  he  was  home  correspond- 
ing secretary.  Hut  although  of  studious  habits,  he  al- 
ways took  a warm  interest  in  current  public  events, 
as  a public-spirited  citizen,  ever  ready  to  co-opernte  in 
the  advancement  of  any  scheme  for  promoting  litera- 
ture or  art.  His  last  public  work  was  the  reading  of 
his  paper  before  the  Historical  Society  on  Charming's 
Place,  in  American  History.  Much  of  Dr.  Osgood’s 
literary  work,  scattered  through  periodicals  or  printed 
in  a pamphlet  form,  it  is  impossible  here  to  catalogue. 
He  published,  among  other  works  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance, translations  from  Olshausen  and  De  Wette, 
The  History  of  Passion  (1889),  and  Human  Life  (1842). j 
Among  his  original  works  are,  Studies  in  Christian  Bi- 
ography (1851): — The  Hearthstone  (1851): — Cod  tcith 
Men ; or,  Footprints  of  Providential  Leaders  (eod.) : — j 
Milestones  in  our  Life  Journey  (1855): — The  Holy  Cos- 
pels,  illustrated  by  Overbeck  (1856):  — Student  Life 
(1860) : — Americun  Leaves  (1867).  Among  his  princi- 
pal addresses  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
was  one  upon  Thomas  Crarcford  and  A rt  in  A merica, 
in  1875.  lie  nlso  delivered  a discourse  before  the  so- 
ciety on  its  sixty  - second  anniversary,  Nov.  20, 1866. 
Many  of  his  essays  will  bo  found  in  The  International 
Bedew,  The,  North  American  Jlerieto,  The  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  and  other  periodi- 
cals. It  is  stated  that  he  left  unfinished  a work  en- 
titled The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  America,  which  was  to 
include  bis  papers  upon  Brvant  and  Chanuiug. 
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Osgood,  S.  M.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Henderson,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  2, 1807,  In 
his  early  manhood  he  resided  in  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Cortland  Chronicle.  In 
1831  he  came  back  to  Watertown,  and  in  1834  received 
an  appointment  ns  missionary  printer  at  Maulmain, 
Burmnh.  Ho  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1846, 
and  performed,  for  a period  of  about  twenty-nine  years, 
most  valuable  service  as  ono/)f  the  financial  agents  of 
the  Missionary  Union.  He  received,  in  1860,  an  ap- 
pointment as  district  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Union 
for  the  West,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  at  his 
home  in  Chicago,  July  9, 1875.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Encydop.  p.  876.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Osiander.  By  way  of  supplement  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Gottlieb,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  March  15, 1786, 
and  died  Dec,  6, 1827,  dean  at  Knittlingen,  He  is  the 
author  of  different  theological  essays,  for  which  see 
Doting,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlamls,  iii,  168; 
Ersch  u.  Gruber,  Allgemeine  Encyclop.  p.  261  sq. 

2.  Johann,  a son  of  Johann  Adam  (1),  was  bom 
at  Tubingen,  April  2,  1657.  After  completing  his  stud- 
ies ho  travelled  through  France,  and  at  Paris  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  La  Chaise,  who  in  vain  endeavored 
to  convert  him  to  the  Church  of  Home.  Having  re- 
turned, Osiander  was  in  1686  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Tubingen ; a few  years  later  professor  of  Greek  and 
philosophy,  and  assistant  preacher  to  his  father.  Osi- 
ander died  Oct.  18,  1724,  having  held  the  highest  civic 
and  ecclesiastical  positions.  See  Schmidt,  Leben  Johann 
Osiander’s  (1843);  Ersch  u.  Grul>er,  Allgemeine  Ency- 
clop. Theil  3,  vol.  vi,  p.  263  sq. 

3.  Johann  Ernst,  a brother  of  Gottlieb,  was  bom 
June  23,  1792,  at  Stuttgart.  In  1820  he  was  deacon 
at  Metzingen,  in  1824  professor  at  Maulbronn,  in  1840 
dean  at  Gbppingcn,  in  1860  doctor  of  theology,  and  died 
April  3, 1870,  senior  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  WUr- 
temberg.  lie  is  the  author  of,  Philipp  Melanchthon, 
vine  Rede  (Stuttgart,  1830) : — Zum  Andenken  Dr.  Gott- 
fried Menken's  (Bremen,  1832):  — Apologie  des  Lebcns 
Jesu  gegen  Strauss  (Stuttgart,  1837):  — Lehrbuch  sum 
christlichen  Religionsunterricht  ( 1839  ) : — Commentar 
iiber  die  Briefe  Pauli  an  die  Korinthier  ( 1849, 1858). 
See  Winer,  Hamlbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  552;  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  ii,  963  sq. ; Wiirtembergisches  Kirchenblatt, 
1870,  p.  195 ; Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

4.  Johann  Rudolf,  son  of  Johann,  was  bom  May 
21, 1689,  at  Tilbingen,  and  died  Oct.  25, 1725,  professor 
of  thcologv.  See  Gass,  Geschichte  der  protest.  Dogma- 
tik,  iii,  126*.  (B.  P.) 

Ossitinlan  Version.  Sec  Russia,  Versions  of. 

Ostjakian  Version.  See  Russia,  Versions  of. 

Ostrander,  Daniel,  a veteran  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  at  Plattekill,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9, 1772. 
He  was  converted  at  sixteen,  entered  the  New  York 
Conference  in  1793,  was  for  fourteen  years  on  circuits, 
for  eight  on  station  (New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Albany), 
and  for  twenty-eight  years  was  presiding  elder.  From 
1808  to  1810  inclusive  he  was  elected  member  of  every 
General  Conference.  He  retired  in  1843,  and  died  Dec. 
8 of  that  year.  He  was  firm,  faithful,  wise  in  pursuing 
his  course,  ever  at  his  post,  and  always  ready  to  sene. 
Sec  Minutes  of  Atmual  Conferences,  1843-44,  p.  472; 
Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  221. 

Ostrander,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Reformed  ( Dutch ) 
minister,  was  bom  at  Plattekill,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1781. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1799;  studied 
under  Dr.  Froeligh ; was  licensed  bv  the  Classis  of 
Paramus  in  1800;  became  pastor  at  Coxsackie  in  1801 ; 
at  Catskill  (or  Leeds)  in  1810;  Caatsban  in  1812;  also 
at  Saugerties  village  in  1839;  and  stated  supply  at 
Hurley  in  1811.  lie  was  without  a charge  from  1862 
until  his  death,  Nov.  22, 1872.  Fifteen  Sermons  of  his 
are  published  in  Gordon’s  Memoir  of  him,  with  selec- 
tions from  his  autobiography,  and  extracts  from  his 
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letters.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  Ref  Church  in  Amer-  ! 
ica , 3<i  ed.  p.  39C. 

Otey,  James  Hervet,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Liberty,  Bedford 
Co.,  Va.,  Jau.  27,  1800.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  18*20,  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1825,  and  presbyter  in  1827 ; afterwards  became  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  Franklin,  Teun.,  from  which  parish  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  tbe  diocese,  the  consecration 
taking  place  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  14, 
1834.  He  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  23,  1863. 
From  bis  urbanity  and  piety  he  usually  went  by  the 
name  of  “the  good  bishop."  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  Sermons,  etc.,  and  a volume  on  The  Unity 
of  the.  Church  (1852).  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Re- 
view, July,  1863,  p. 821. 

Otji  (Tschi,  or  Twi)  Version  or  the  Script- 
ures. The  language  distinguished  as  “ Ashantce  Prop- 
er, or  Otji,”  is  spoken  in  the  south  of  Asante  (Ashantce), 
in  Fantee,  Akim,  Akwapim,  and  in  Akwam.  There  are 
trifling  dialectic  differences  in  the  language  spoken  in 
these  several  districts,  but  it  may  be  considered,  never- 
theless, one  and  the  same  with  the  Akwapim  or  Otji, 
the  best  cultivated  of  them  all.  In  1846  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society  commenced  the 
preparation  of  a version  of  the  New  Test,  into  Ashantee, 
and  completed  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Since 
1855  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Christaller,  one  of  the  missionaries 
stationed  at  Acropong,  has  prosecuted  the  task  of  Script- 
ure translation  into  the  Otji  language,  and  the  four  gos- 
pels, after  a careful  revision,  were  printed  in  1857  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1861  the 
book  of  Genesis,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
general  epistles  of  John  followed,  and  in  1865  the  en- 
tire New  Test,  was  in  circulation.  In  1870  the  Old 
Test,  was  printed  in  Europe,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  translator,  and  since  then  the  entire  Bible  has 
been  in  circulation.  (B.  P.) 

Otji-herero  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Otji-hcrero  is  the  same  as  the  Damara,  and  is  spoken 
by  a south-western  African  tribe.  The  committee  of 
the  South  African  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  printed  in 
1875  the  book  of  Psalms  in  that  language,  the  transla- 
tion having  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  H.  Briucker,  of 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society.  In  1879  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fabri, 
of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  printed  the  New 
Test.,  which  was  also  translated  by  Mr.  Brincker,  and 
revised  by  a committee.  (B.  I*.) 

Otahirbani,  in  Kalmuckian  worship,  was  a god  of 
third  rank,  represented  under  a singular  form.  He  ap- 
pears only  clothed 
about  the  hips. 

The  flgure  has 
large  eves,  a mon- 
strous open  mouth, 
is  contracted,  with 
bead  turned  back, 
as  if  in  convul- 
sions. This  deity 
was  sent  to  heav- 
en to  combat  the 
evil  dsmons.  He 
was  victorious,and 
decapitated  the 
spirits,  from  which 
be  made  himself  a 
crown,  ear-rings, 
and  a long  neck- 
lace, which  ex- 
tended to  the  belly. 

From  the  mouth 
through  the  body 
there  runs  a 
straight  channel,  which  physicians  use  to  give  medi- 
cine. The  idol  is  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  sick,  a 


Figure  of  Otahirbani- 


pill  is  put  into  the  channel,  and  falls  into  the  month 
of  the  patient. 

Otter,  W it. 1. 1 am,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Cuckney,  Nottinghamshire,  Oct.  23,  1768.  He  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow  and  tutor ; was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Colneworth,  Bedfordshire,  in  1804,  with  which  he  held 
! the  vicarage  of  Stunner,  in  Essex;  appointed  to  Chet- 
wynd,  Shropshire,  in  1810;  to  Kinlet,  in  1816;  St. 
Mark's,  Kennington,  in  1825;  was  principal  of  King's 
i College,  London,  in  1831,  and  consecrated  bishop  of 
Chichester,  Oct.  2, 1836.  He  diet!  Aug.  20, 1840.  Bish- 
op Otter  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  able  preacher, 
blameless  in  life,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  published  three  Traci*  respecting  tbe 
Bible  Society  against  bishop  Marsh  (1812-13): — Life 
and  Remains  of  K.  D.  Clarke  (1824,  4to;  1825,  2 rola. 
8vo) Life  of  T.  R.  Malthas  (1836).  After  his  death 
a volume  was  published  of  his  Pastoral  A ill r rises  (1841, 
8vo).  Sec  (Loud.)  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  Nov.  1840, 
p.  539;  London  Athenerum,  1840,  p.  364;  The  (Loud.) 
I Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1841,  p.  1 ; Allihone,  Itiet. 
of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Otther,  Jacob,  the  reformer  of  Esslingen,  was  bom 
at  Lautenburg,  in  Alsace.  He  studied  at  Freiburg, 
where  Wimphcling  was  his  teacher,  and  while  a resi- 
dent at  Strasburg  Otther  published  the  sermons  of 
1 Gcilor.  of  Kaiserberg,  in  a I.atin  translation,  in  1510. 
In  1520,  while  preacher  at  Wolfcnweiler,  near  Freiburg, 
he  openly  declared  himself  an  adherent  of  Luther. 
In  1522  he  was  preacher  at  Kcnzingcn,  in  the  Breisgao, 
but  he  left  that  place  in  1524  on  account  of  the  oppoai- 
tion  which  he  met  from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities!.  Otther  went  to  Neckarsteinach,  near  Hei- 
delberg, and  abolished  there  the  mass  and  other  papistic 
usages.  In  1527  be  left  that  place,  and,  after  a short 
stay  at  Strasburg  and  in  Switzerland,  finally  settled 
in  1532  at  Esslingen,  where  he  brought  about  the  work 
of  reformation,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Ambro- 
sius  Blaser.  Otther  died  in  the  early  part  of  1547. 
See  Scckendorf,  Ausfuhrliche  Historic  des  Lutherfhums 
1 (I.oipsic,  1714);  Keim,  Reformat  ionsbldtter  der  Reichs- 
I sladt  Esslingen  (1860)  and  Schwdbische  Reformations- 
geschichte;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Otto,  LEoroi.D  Martin  von,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Warsaw,  in  Poland,  Nov.  2,  1819. 
He  studied  at  Dorpat  and  Berlin,  and  acted  for  some 
time  as  vicar  at  Kalish.  In  1814  he  was  pastor  at  Pe- 
trikau,  and  in  1819  at  Warsaw,  where  he  developed  a 
great  activity  in  founding  many  Christian  institutions. 
Having  taken  part  in  the  Polish  revolution,  he  was 
imprisoned  and  suspended  from  his  office.  From  1866 
to  1875  he  served  as  pastor  at  Teshen,  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  and  when  permission  was  granted  for  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  town,  he  resumed  his  pastorate  there 
again,  where  be  died.  Sept.  22,  1885.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  great  efforts  for  propagating  theological 
literature  in  the  Polish  language,  the  Lcipsic  University 
conferred  on  him  in  1864  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity. He  published,  The  Augsburg  Confession  in  the 
Polish  language,  in  1852 : — History  of  the  Erangelical 
Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Warsaw,  from 
1652  to  1781  (1882).  He  afterwards  published  an  evan- 
gelical review,  the  Zwiastun  Ewaugeliczny.  (B.  I\) 

OuBeel,  Philipp,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Dantzic,  Oct.  7,  1671,  and  studied 
theology  and  medicine  at  different  universities.  In 
1711  he  was  preacher  at  Leyden,  in  1717  professor  at 
Frankfort,  and  died  April  12,  1724,  doctor  of  theology 
and  medicine.  He  wrote,  lie  Lepra  Cutis  Hebnromm: 
— /ntroductio  in  A ccesituationem  Hebrtrorum  Metricom  : 
— De  A ccentuatione  Hebrreorum  Prosaica  : — De  .4  net  ore 
Decalogi: — I)e  Nominibus  Decalogi : — De  Decalogo  soli 
Isrctli  Data: — De  Denari o regni  Ccrlorum : — De  \a- 
tnra  Decalogi.  Sec  Fllrst,  liibL  Jud . iii,  60;  Jdcber, 
A Ugemt  vies  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  r.  (B.  P.) 
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Outrein,  Johann  d',  a Reformed  theologian,  was 
born  at  Middleburg,  Oct,  17,  1663.  He  studied  at 
Franeker,  and  was  preacher  there  in  1687.  In  1688 
he  was  ap|R>inted  librarian  of  the  academy,  in  1691 
preacher  at  Ambeim,  in  1703  at  Dort,  in  1708  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  died  Feb.  20,  1722.  lie  was  a voluminous 
writer.  A complete  list  of  his  many  writings  is  given 
in  Jbclier,  AUgemeines  Gelehrteu-Lexilon,  a.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Outremont,  Hector  Albert  Chaclkt  d',  a 
French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Tours,  Feb.  27,  1825.  He 
became  titular  of  St.  Gatien  of  Tours  in  1862,  bishop  of 
Agen  in  1871,  archbishop  of  Mans  iu  1874,  and  died 
Sept.  16, 1884. 

Ouvrier,  Ludwio  Benjamin,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Prenzlov,  Prussia,  May 
7,  1735.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  for  some  time 
private  tutor.  In  1763  he  was  made  court-preacher  at 
Darmstadt,  in  1770  member  of  consistory,  and  in  1772 
professor  of  theology  at  Giessen.  Ouvrier  died  Oct.  1, 
1792.  He  published,  Untersuchung  uber  die  Lehr  sat  ze 
des  Christenthums  (Berlin,  1773) : — De  Theologia  Popu- 
lar i ( Giessen,  1775  ) : — Annotationes  Quadam  ad  2 
Petr,  it,  2;  Juda  6 (1776):  — De  Necessitate  Satisfac- 
tionis  a Paulo  Rom.  ciii,  3 Asserta  (1777): — De  The- 
ologia Morali  (1779): — An  Actor.  »V,  24  Spiritus  Sanc- 
tus  Dicalur  U nicer  si  Creator  (1780) : — De  Jisdem  in  Re- 
sume fione  Restituendis  Corjwribus  (1781)  :—Geschichte 
der  Religionen  nebst  ikren  Griinden  und  Gegcngriinden 
(1781-83,2  vols.).  Sec  During,  Die  gelehilen  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Overkamp,  Georg  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  9, 1707,  at  Greifswalde, 
and  died  at  his  birthplace,  July  27,  1790,  professor  and 
senior  of  the  university.  He  wrote,  De  Significations 
Verborum  Quibus  Induratio  Pharaonis  in  llistoria  Mo- 
saica  Exprimitur  (Jena,  1736) : — De  Judais  Primariis 
Christians  Nominis  Jlostibus  (eod.) : — DeJudtris  Frustra 
a Guilielmo  Whistono  aliisque  Corrvptionis  Hebrai  Co- 
dicis  Insimulatis  (Greifswalde,  1739) : — De  Ilebraorurn 
"JSD  Pontijicis  Maximi  in  Summo  Expiationis  de  Vica- 
rio  (eod.) : —De  Peccato  ac  Poena  Israelis  Tgpicis  (1743) : 
— De  Dicinitus  Pratdicto  ac  Definite  Tempore  Nativita- 
tis  Messia  (cod.): — De  Philosojihia  Orientali  (1744): — 
De  Magis  ex  Oriente  ut  Vere  Sapientibus  (1749): — De 
Salomone,  Vera  Sapientiae  Magistro,  ex  Libi  a Coheleth 
Ostenso  (1754): — Meletema  Quadragesimale  in  Ies.liii, 
7,  8,  9 (1760) : — Commentatio  in  Ps.  xxxii  (1770): — De 
Distinctions  in  Judaos  et  Gracos,  in  Gracos  et  Darbaros 
(1782).  Sec  Fttrst,  Ribl.  Jud.  iii,  60  sq. : During,  Die 
geUhrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Owen,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Milton,  Vt.,  March  8, 1809.  Two  years 
later  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Indiana.  He  was 
converted  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in  his  twenty-third 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1834  entered  the  Indiana 
Conference.  For  fourteen  years  he  filled  without  in- 
terruption the  regular  appointments  given  him  by  that 


Conference,  and  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  time 
served  with  great  efficiency  as  agent  of  the  Indiana 
Asbury  University.  In  1848  he  received  a transfer  to 
California  as  a missionary.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia the  interests  of  the  work  were  mainly  placed  iu 
his  hands.  For  many  years  he  tilled  the  office  of  pre- 
siding elder ; twice  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Con- 
ference ; once,  upon  the  non-arrival  of  the  bishop,  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  and  preside ; and  he  was  al- 
ways among  the  foremost  in  Church  and  literary  en- 
terprises. To  no  one  man  was  California  more  indebted 
for  her  progress  in  morals  and  social  reform  than  to  Dr. 
Owen.  He  died  Feb.  9, 1866.  Industry,  zeal,  and  faith- 
fulness marked  his  life.  Sec  Minutes  of  A nnual  Confer- 
ences, 1867,  p.  233 ; Simpson,  Cgclop.  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Owen,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1814.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  College  in  1835,  and  from  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  there  in  1838;  was  ordained  in  1839  for 
the  mission-field,  in  which  he  did  his  life-work.  Landing 
in  India  in  1840,  and  assigned  to  the  station  of  Allaha- 
bad, he  continued  to  labor  there  without  release  or  rel- 
axation for  four-and-twenty  years.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  in  1864,  he  obtained  a short  release, 
and  crossed  the  Himalaya  mountains  into  Thibet.  Five 
years  later  he  undertook  a visit  to  his  native  land.  Iu 
acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  HindO,  the  North  India  Bible  Society  pre- 
sented him  money  to  visit  Palestine.  lie  visited  Egypt, 
Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  Germany,  and  Scotland  on 
this  tour,  and  was  intending  to  visit  America.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Dec.  4,  1870. 

Owl-headed  Minerva.  The  idea  of  this  goddess 
is  due  to  the  imaginative  enthusiasm  of  Dr.Schliemann, 
who  believed  that  he  saw  an  owl-headed  Athena  in  the 
rude  attempts  at  the  imitation  of  the  human  face  on 
vases  and  other  objects  discovered  by  him  at  Hissarlik. 
The  faces  of  certain  images  of  Apollo,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
are  ruder  than  those  of  the  Hissarlik  antiquities.  Sim- 
ilar faces  are  also  found  on  the  Etruscan  blackware  from 
Chinsi,  where  the  spout  of  the  vase  serves  as  a nose, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  ornamentation  originated  in 
two  eyes  being  set  on  each  side  of  a vessel's  spout  or 
mouth,  to  ward  off  the  evil  eve.  Two  large  eyes  are 
sometimes  introduced  on  Greek  vases  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  figures.  Sec  Minerva. 

OxygrSphua  (from  o£of,  swift,  and  yiraQtu,  to 
write),  a name  sometimes  given  by  the  Greek  fathers 
to  the  Notarg  (q.  v.)  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church. 

O'zem  ( Ileb.  O'tsem,  Q3CN,  strength ; Sept.  'Aaop 
v.  r.  'Aodp  and  'Aaav,  Vulg.  Assam  and  Asom),  the 
name  of  two  men  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1.  The  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  by  his  first 
wife  (1  Cbron.  ii,  25).  B.C.  cir.  1656. 

2.  Tho  sixth  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1 
Cbron.  ii,  16).  B.C.  cir.  1100. 


Pabisch,  Francis  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Roman  Catholic  scholar  and  divine,  was  bom  at 
Zlabings,  Moravia,  March  80, 1825.  In  his  fourteenth 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Znaim,  and 
from  there  to  the  high-school  of  Brllnn ; in  1843  entered 
the  University  of  Vienna;  and  iu  1847  the  archiepis- 
copal  seminary  in  the  same  city.  In  March,  1860,  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  was  given  a chaplaincy  near 
Vienna.  In  1851,  on  the  invitation  of  Archbishop  Pur- 
cell, of  Cincinnati,  he  came  to  America,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Wbitcoak,  seven  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
In  1853  he  began  to  give  a few  hours  a week  to  teach- 
ing ecclesiastical  history  and  German  in  the  Seminary 
of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West.  Later,  he  studied 
theology  and  canon  law  at  the  College  of  the  Propa- 


ganda in  Rome.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  and  after  four 
years  of  arduous  study  graduated  doctor  of  theology 
and  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law.  From  1858  to  I860 
he  practiced  as  a jurist  to  the  congregation  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  In  1861  Dr.  Pabisch  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Cincinnati  was 
given  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  canon  law 
at  the  Seminary  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  and  in  1863  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rectorship.  On  the  financial  downfall  of 
that  institution,  his  intellect  gave  way,  and  he  was 
taken  to  the  Mount  Hope  Retreat,  near  Baltimore, 
where  he  died,  Oct.  2, 1879.  In  connection  with  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  By  tie,  Dr.  Pabisch  translated  Alzog’s  Uni- 
versal Church  History  from  the  German  (Cincinnati, 
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1874, 1876, 1878.3  vols.  8 vo),  with  additions  on  the  his- 
tory in  England  and  America.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath.  A n- 
n ual,  1881,  p.  93. 

Pachacamac,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Peruvians. 
This  deity  had  a magnificent  temple  in  a valley  called 
Pachacama,  built  by  the  Incas  or  emperors  of  Peru. 
Such  immense  treasures  had  been  laid  up  in  this  temple 
that  Pizarro  found  900,000  ducats  in  it,  though  four 
hundred  savages  had  taken  away  as  much  as  they  could 
carry.  The  Peruvians  had  so  great  a veneration  for 
this  deity  that  they  offered  him  whatever  they  esteemed 
most  precious,  and  so  great  was  their  awe  of  him  that 
they  durst  not  look  upon  bis  image.  Even  their  priests 
and  kings  entered  his  temples  with  their  backs  towards 
his  altar,  and  came  out  again  without  daring  to  turn. 

Pachmanu,  Theodor,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Austria,  for  some  time  professor  of  canon  law  at 
the  university  in  Vienna,  who  died  Feb.  2, 1881,  doctor 
of  theology,  is  the  author  of  Lehrbuch  des  Kirchenrechtes 
(Vienna,  1853,  3 vols. ; 3d  cd.  1863-66).  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  ii,  969.  (B.  P.) 

Packard,  Alphkus  Sprino,  D.D.,  a Congrega- 
tional minister  and  educator,  was  born  at  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  Dec.  20, 1799,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  lleze- 
kiah  Packard.  He  studied  at  the  Phillips  Academy 
of  Exeter,  and  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1816. 
He  was  elected  tutor  of  the  college  in  1819,  and,  in  1824,  1 
professor  of  languages  and  classical  literature ; from  1842 
to  1845  filled  a vacancy  in  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory ; in  1864  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  Collins  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  and  revealed  religion ; and  in  1883 
and  1884  was  acting  president.  He  was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  in  1828,  and  was  long 
its  secretary  and  librarian.  He  died  suddenly  at  Squirrel 
Island,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  July  13, 1884.  His  ser- 
mons, lectures,  and  contributions  of  various  kinds  to  the 
press  were  numerous.  Sec  Boston  Advertiser,  July  14, 
1884.  (J.C.S.) 

Paddock,  Zacariah,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Nort  hampton,  X.  Yn  Dec.  20, 1798. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1818,  and  the  same  year  entered  the  Genesee 
Conference.  His  most  responsible  appointments  were : 
Ridgeway,  Clarence,  Batavia,  French  Creek,  Westmore- 
land, Buffalo,  Rochester,  Auburn,  Cazenovia,  New  York 
Mills,  Sauquoit,  Ithica,  Binghamton,  Oxford,  Utica, 
Wilkesbarre,  Honesdale,  and  Chenango;  upon  most  of 
which  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  took  a super- 
annuated relation  in  1870,  and  died,  a member  of  the 
Wyoming  Conference,  at  his  home  in  Binghamton, 
N,  Y.,  July  4, 1879.  I)r.  Paddock's  name  in  American 
Methodism  in  bis  declining  years  became  a synonym 
for  gentleness,  sweetness,  and  purity.  He  published 
several  small  volumes,  and  wrote  quite  extensively  for 
the  Church  papers  and  periodicals.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  86. 

Padilla,  Francesco  ue,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, for  some  time  professor  of  theology  at  Seville, 
who  died  at  Malaga,  May  15, 1607,  canon  and  doctor  of 
theology,  is  the  author  of  /listoria  Ecdesiastica  de  Es-  i 
patma  (Malaga,  1605,  2 vols,  fol.).  Sec  Winer,  Bund- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  816;  J Ocher,  A llyemeines  Gelehrten- 
l^exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Page,  David  Cook.  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  j 
clergyman,  was,  in  1853,  rector  of  a church  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  about  1*58  removed  to  Allegheny,  Penn.,  as 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  and  there  remained  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  A short  time  previ-  ■ 
ous  to  bis  death  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  ' 
Natchez,  Miss.  He  died  in  Allegheny  City,  Penn., 
May  7, 1878,  aged  seventy-six  years.  See  Prot.  Episc, 
Almanac,  1879,  p.  170. 

Pagendarm,  Johann  Gerhard,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  LUbeck,  Dec.  2, 1681.  , 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  acted  for  some  time  as 


preacher  at  different  place*.  In  1730  he  commenced 
his  academical  career  at  Jena,  and  died  May  23. 1754. 
He  wrote,  I)e  Codice  Judeeorum  Olsnensium  Ebrtto 
(Jena.  1730):— De  Bebdomatihus  Danielis  (1745): — De 
rebra  ’’ZX  et  natn  *»aX  ad  Gen.  xi,  29,  in  the  Bibli- 
otheca l.ubecensis,  vi.  No.  5.  See  Doling,  Die  yelehrten 
Theoloyen  Dtuischlands,  av.;  Fllrst,  BibLJud.  ifi,  62; 
Jocher , AUyemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Pahari  Version  of  the  Scriptfre.  The  Pa- 
hari  is  spoken  by  the  Paharis,  a hill  tribe  in  the  Raj- 
mahal  district,  Bengal,  who  are  supposed  to  be  among 
the  earliest  settlers  in  the  country.  The  Rev.  E.  Droese, 
of  Bhangalpore,  who  has  spent  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  among  the  Paharis,  and  who  is  the  only  Euro- 
pean that  knows  much  of  their  language,  has  translatedl 
the  gospel  of  Luke,  which  was  published  by  the  Cal- 
cutta Auxiliary’  Bible  Society  in  1881.  The  same 
scholar  also  prepared  a translation  of  the  gospel  of  John, 
which  was  published  in  1883.  These  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  Scripture  which  are  yet  printed.  (B.  P.) 

Paine,  Robert,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Person  County, 
X.  C.,  Nov.  12,  1799,  of  Baptist  parents.  In  early  life 
he  removed  to  Tennessee;  was  converted  Nov.  9, 1817 ; 
licensed  to  preach  the  same  year;  the  next  year  was 
admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  after  la- 
boring on  several  circuits  and  in  important  stations,  was 
elected  president  of  La  Grange  College,  Alabama,  in 
1830,  a position  which  he  retained  until  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopacy  in  1846.  He  had  been  a member  of 
every  General  Conference  from  1824,  and  was  active  in 
the  discussion  that  led  to  the  division  of  the  Methodist 
Church  iu  1844.  His  extensive  labors  as  a bishop 
closed  with  his  death,  Oct.  20,  1882.  He  was  a very 
able  preacher,  a ready  speaker,  and  a devoted  Christian. 
He  wrote  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  McKendree.  See 
Minutes  oj  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Churdk 
South,  1882,  j),  147 ; Simpson,  Cydap.  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Paine,  William  Pomeroy,  D.D.,  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Ashfield,  Mass..  Aug.  1, 
1802.  He  studied  at  Ashfield  Academy:  in  1827  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College,  and  in  1832  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary ; from  1829  to  1831  he  was  tutor 
in  Amherst  College.  His  only  pastorate  was  of  the 
Church  at  Holden,  Mass.,  where  he  was  regularly  or- 
daiued  and  installed.  Oct.  24,  1833.  He  resigned  this 
charge  in  February,  1875,  but  remained  pastor  emeritus 
until  his  death,  Nov.  28,  1876.  See  Cony.  Quarterly, 
1877,  p.  421. 

Painting,  Christian.  The  first  law  which  gov- 
erned the  early  Christian  sculptors  and  painters  was  to 
present  Christ  as  the  source  and  centre  of  their  life, 
and  so  to  depict  him  that  other  figures  in  their  com- 
positions should  appear  like  rays  emanating  from  him. 
With  respect  to  the  contents  and  spirit  of  representa- 
tion, it  may  be  said  tliat,  during  the  entire  period  of 
early  Christian  art.  both  sculpture  and  painting  were, 
for  the  most  part,  limited  to  symbolical  expression.  In 
the  beginning,  symbolical  representations  were  alone 
permitted.  Soon,  however,  the  art  impulse  partially 
broke  away  from  these  fetters;  yet  art  still  remained  a 
sort  of  biblia  pauperum,  and  served  chiefly  as  a mere 
reminder  of  the  themes  of  sacred  history.  Even  at  a 
later  period,  when  works  of  art  were  employed  in  mul- 
titudes for  church  decorations.  Biblical  scenes,  especially 
from  the  Apocalypse,  were  still  preferred.  As  early  as 
the  4th  century  we  find  a portrait-like  representation 
of  sacred  personages  accompanying  these  forms  of  ar- 
tistic symbolism.  It  was  even  believed  tliat  veritable 
portraits  of  Christ,  the  Madonna,  and  the  Apostles,  ex- 
isted in  paintings  from  the  hand  of  St.  I^ike,  and  in 
sculpture  from  that  of  Nicodemus,  in  the  napkin  of  St. 
Veronica,  vea,  even  in  the  so-called  d^tiooTonjroic 
(“  likenesses  of  celestial  origin  ”). 

In  the  first  third  of  the  early  Christian  period,  from 
the  3d  century  to  the  second  half  of  the  5th  century. 
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of  which  numerous  works  of  art  in  the  so-called  ceme- 
teries (catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples,  Syracuse,  etc.)  have 
been  preserved,  painting  still  maintained  the  ancient 
plastic  method  of  representation  (as  may  be  seen  abo  in 
the  paintings  in  the  cemeteries,  in  the  mosaics  of  Santa 
Costanza  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome,  San  Gio- 
vanni in  Fonte,  and  San  Nazario  e Cclso  nt  Ravenna). 
In  the  second  third,  till  the  8th  century,  painting  sought 
more  and  more  to  adapt  the  antique  forms  to  the  ideal- 
istic, transcendental  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  mosaics  of  Santa  Pudentiana  and  Santi 
Cosroa  e Damiano  at  Rome,  of  San  Appollitiare  Nuovo, 
San  Appollinare  in  Classc,  and  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna, 
and  some  miniatures.  After  the  8th  century,  painting, 
and  in  fact,  the  entire  art  of  early  Christianity,  lapsed 
into  a continually  deepening  decline,  till  the  11th  cen- 
tury, as  may  be  seen  in  the  mosaics  of  San  Prassede, 
Sau  Marco,  and  others  in  Rome,  and  miniatures  of  vari- 
ous manuscripts,  and  the  Iconostasis  (q.  v.)  of  Greek  and 
Russian  churches. 

With  the  new  life  which  the  11th  century  ushered 
in  in  Western  Christendom,  architecture  reached  not 
only  the  climax  of  its  own  development,  but  also  as- 
serted a decided  preponderance  over  sculpture  and 
painting.  One  spirit  and  one  life  prevailed  in  all  three 
of  the  sister-arts.  The  newly  awakened  art  impulse 
developed  itself  in  the  North,  especially  in  Germany, 
much  later  in  Italy.  Here  the  earliest  movement  took 
place  in  the  12lh  century,  and  the  following  century 
had  been,  ushered  in  before  the  first  endeavors  were 
made  by  single  artists  of  lesser  rank  to  blend  the  By- 
zantine style  with  the  ancient  Italian,  and  thus  to  in- 
fuse new  life  into  the  old  Christian  types.  The  “ Ro- 
manesque” style  of  painting  first  reached  complete- 
ness in  Giovanni  Cimabue  and  in  Duccio  di  Bonin- 
segna  of  Sienna  (H-  about  128*2).  On  this  wise  there 
grew  up  two  schools  of  painting— that  of  Florence  and 
that  of  Sienna;  the  Florentine  of  a severer  type,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  early  Christian  (Byzantine), 
tho  Siennese  characterized  more  by  tenderness  and  sen- 
timent, more  independent,  and  likewise  more  graceful 
in  the  rendering  of  form.  These  two  masters  were 
followed  by  Giotto  di  Bondone  of  Florence  (1276-1836), 
known  under  the  title  of  “the  father  of  Italian  paint- 
ing,” but  in  fact  only  the  founder  of  the  Gothic  style  of 
painting.  He  was  a bold  reformer,  and  broke  through 
the  traditions  of  art  and  servile  adherence  to  the  early 
Christian  types.  The  best  pupils  of  Giotto  were  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  and  his  son,  Angelo  Gaddi,  Giottino,  Orcagna, 
Spinello,  Aretino,  Antonio  Vcneziano,  and  others. 

In  Germany,  the  beginnings  of  the  Romanesque  style 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  11th  century.  An  improve- 
ment is  manifest  in  the  12th  century,  especially  in  the 
famous  altar  of  Verdun  (of  the  year  1180,  now  in  the 
monastery  of  Neuburg,  near  Vienna),  in  the  mural 
paintings  of  the  grand  hall  of  the  monastery  of  Brau- 
weiler,  near  Cologne,  and  the  ceiling  of  tho  central  aisle 
of  St.  Michael,  at  Hildcsheim.  Far  more  numerous  and 
important  are  the  works  still  preserved  from  the  period 
of  the  Gothic  style,  in  which  the  |>cculiar  spirit  of  me- 
dievalism first  attained  to  complete  artistic  expression. 
The  development  of  glass-painting  must  especially  be 
noted  — probably  a German  invention,  dating  at  the 
end  of  the  10th  century — examples  of  which  arc  seen 
in  the  wiudows  of  St.  Cunibcrt,  at  Cologne,  in  the  choir 
of  Cologne  Cathedral,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine, 
at  Oppenheim,  and  in  Strasburg  Cathedral.  In  easel 
pictures,  which  previously  appear  to  have  been  very 
little  painted,  there  is  manifest  no  higher  artistic  en- 
deavor until  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  After 
this  three  separate  schools  may  bo  distinguished:  1.1 
The  Bohemian,  or  school  of  Prague,  founded  by  Charles 
IV ; 2.  Tho  Nuremberg  school,  the  chief  representative 
monuments  of  which  are  several  altar-shrines  in  the 
Fraucnkirche,  in  St.  Laurence,  and  St.  Sebald,  at  Nu- 
remberg; 3.  The  school  of  Cologne,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, whose  chief  representatives  were  master  Wil- 


helm (about  1860)  and  master  Stephan  Lochncr  (about 
1430). 

With  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  broke  forth, 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  mcditevalism,  a decided 
endeavor  after  greater  truth  of  expression  in  art  — an 
endeavor  in  light,  color,  drawing,  and  composition,  to 
bring  the  spiritual  import  of  representation  into  har- 
mony with  the  laws  and  principles  of  nature.  This 
naturalistic  development  first  manifested  itself  in  Italy 
in  the  Florentine  school.  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da 
Fiesole  (1887-1455),  although  in  other  respects  wholly 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  medievalism,  was,  never- 
theless, the  first  who  sought  to  penetrate  into  the  psy- 
chological meaning  of  the  human  countenance.  Over 
against  him,  already  decidedly  emancipated  from  medi- 
evalism, stands  Tommaso  di  San  Giovanni  da  Castel, 
called  Masaccio  (1401-28),  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  15th  century.  With  Fra  Angelico  arc  associated 
the  names  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano; 
with  Masaccio  those  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  his  son  Filip- 
pino, Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  and  Bastiano  Mainardi. 
Other  Florentine  artists,  as  Antonio  Pallajuolo  and  An- 
drea del  Verocchio,  who  were  also  sculptors,  strove  by 
anatomical  studies  to  transfer  plastic  forms  to  painting 
in  a more  vigorous  modelling  of  the  human  figure; 
while  Luca  Signorelli  of  Cortona  (1440-1521),  by  the 
nobleness  and  artistic  truth  of  his  compositions,  presents 
a strong  contrast  with  the  deeper  sentiment  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  which,  with  its  chief  theatre  in  the 
vicinity  of  Assisi,  is  an  antithesis  of  the  Florentine. 
Celebrated  masters  of  the  Umbrian  school  were  Pietro 
Perugino  (1446-1526),  the  teacher  of  Raphael,  and  the 
latter's  father,  Giovanni  Santi  (died  1494),  as  well  as 
Raphael's  friend,  Francesco  Francia  (died  1517).  The 
remaining  schools  of  Italy,  as  the  Venetian,  with  its 
Giovanni  Bellini  (about  1480-1516),  the  school  of 
Padua  and  Mantua,  with  masters  like  Francesco  Squar- 
cione  and  Andrea  Mantegna  (1431-1506),  follow  the 
Florentine. 

Italian  painting  reached  its  climax  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  most  celebrated  masters  of  that  period  were 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Cesarc  da  Sesto,  Andrea  Salaino, 
Francesco  Melzi,  and  especially  Luini.  The  Venetian 
school  of  the  16th  century  sought  to  realize  by  means 
of  color  the  noble  results  to  which  Leonardo  had  at- 
tained. In  the  quality  of  color  this  school  achieved 
a supremacy  over  all  others.  Its  chief  master  was  Ti- 
tian. With  him  labored  the  distinguished  pupils  of 
Giorgione — Frn  Scbastiano  del  Piombo,  Giacopo  Palma. 

; called  II  Vtcckio,  and  Pordcnone.  Among  Titian’s  own 
pupils  the  most  distinguished  was  Jacopo  Robusti, 
called  Tintoretto.  In  the  renowned  Paul  Veronese,  wo 
have  a master  of  color  of  the  highest  rank.  The  prin- 
cipal scat  of  the  Lombard  school  in  the  16th  century 
was  Parma.  Its  chief  master  was  Correggio.  The 
Florentine  school,  and,  later,  almost  tho  entire  paint- 
ing of  Italy  after  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
were  ruled  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  by  such  lesser  lights 
as  Ricciarclli,  Venusti,  Sarto,  and  others.  The  greatest 
of  the  five  great  masters  is  Raphael.  His  best  pupils 
were  Giulio  Romano  (1492-1546),  Gaudenzio  Ferrari, 
and  Giovanni  da  Udine. 

In  the  Netherlands  a new  impulse  was  given  to 
Christian  painting  by  Hubert  van  Eyck  (died  1426), 
the  inventor,  or,  rather,  the  improver,  of  oil  painting, 
and  his  younger  brother  and  pupil,  John  van  Eyck 
(died  1441).  Their  principal  pupils  were  Pieter  Chris- 
tus,  Rogicr  van  der  Weyden,  and  particularly  Hans 
Memliug.  The  influence  thus  begun  made  itself  felt 
in  Holland,  where  a similar  school  was  founded,  whose 
chief  masters  were  Lucas  van  Leyden,  and  his  contem- 
porary .fan  Mostacrt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  a number  of  artists  followed  the  style  of  the 
Van  Eycks.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was  Quin- 
tin  Massys,  the  smith  of  Antwerp  (died  1529). 

Similar  was  the  career  of  German  art  during  this 
period.  The  Gothic  style  had  a long  supremacy ; but 
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about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  all  the  German 
schools  followed  the  Italian.  The  chief  masters  of  this 
period  were,  in  the  school  of  Cologne,  Johann  von  Meh-  ; 
lem,  the  painter  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin;  in  the  ( 
school  of  Westphalia,  the  master  of  Licsborn  monas-  , 
terv ; in  the  school  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  Martin  Schon 
(about  1480),  the  somewhat  younger  Ilartholomiius 
Zeitblom,  and  his  successor,  Martin  Schaffner,  of  Ulm, 
and  Ilatis  Holbein,  father  of  the  renowned  Holbein  the 
younger,  of  Augsburg;  in  the  school  of  Nuremberg, 
Michael  Wohlgemuth  (1434-1519),  and  more  especial-  j 
ly  his  pupil  Albrecht  DUrer.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  the  Saxon  school,  whose  head  was  the  well- 
known  Lucas  Cranach  (1472-1553),  the  friend  of  Luther, 
whose  best  pupils  were  his  sons,  John  and  Lucas  Cra- 
nach the  younger.  The  only  artist  who  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  master  of  Nuremberg  is  Hans 
Holbein  the  younger  (1497-1554).  His  most  charac- 
teristic works  are  the  Darmstadt  .1  ladonna,  a copy  of 
which  is  at  Dresden,  and  his  well-known  Dance  of  J tenth. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century  the  painting 
of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  lost  its  inde|tendcncc 
by  servile  imitation  of  Italian  masters.  But  in  Italy,  . 
too,  we  (iud  a sudden  decline,  which  clearly  evidences 
that  art  had  passed  its  zenith.  A second  race  of  pupils 
became  mere  imitators,  even  exaggerating  the  one- 
sidedness of  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Michael  Angelo. 
The  best  examples  of  these  so-called  “ mannerists”  were 
Fr.  Salviati,  and  Giorgio  Vasari.  In  opposition  to  this 
confusion,  at  the  end  of  the  century’  arose  the  Bolognese  ‘ 
school  of  the  Caraccis,  whose  advent  marks  for  Italy 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  period  of  modem 
painting.  Ludovico  Caracci,  and  his  nephews  and  pu-  1 
pi  Is,  Agostino  and  Annibale  Caracci,  established  a sort  ; 
of  eclectic  system,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  imitate  the 
chief  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  five  great  masters 
of  painting.  Their  best  pupils  were  Domeuichino  (1581- 
1641),  Guercino  (1590-1666),  Franc.  Albaui  (1578-1660),  1 
and  especially  Guido  Keni  (1575-1642),  the  most  dis-  : 
tinguished  of  all.  A second  school  of  Italian  painting 
arraying  itself  in  opposition  to  the  idealism  of  the  great , 
masters,  and  developing  a one-sided  realism  and  nat- 
uralism,  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen-  , 
tury.  Its  principal  representative  was  Mic.  Angelo  Ame- 
righi  da  Caravaggio,  whose  pupils,  the  two  Frenchmen, 
Moyse  Valentin  and  Simon  Vonet,  and  the.  eminent 
Spanish  master,  Gius.  Hibero,  called  SpagnoUtto,  trans- 
planted their  intloence  to  France  and  Spain.  Notwith- 
standing the  eminent  talents  exercised  to  uphold  the 
fame  of  Italian  painting,  yet  in  the  18th  century  it 
reached  its  lowest  level  of  decadence.  It  was  in  Spain  : 
that  the  new  revival  of  Catholicism  in  art  found,  in  the 
17th  century,  its  strongest  support.  The  five  great 
masters  who  represent  the  completest  development  of 
painting  in  Spain  were  almost  all  from  the  school  of 
Seville.  They  were : 1.  Josti  Ribera;  2.  Francesco  Zur- 
baran  (1598-1662);  3.  Diego  Velasquez  da  Silva  (1599- 
1660),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  portrait-painters;  4. 
Alonzo  Cano;  5.  Bartolome  Murillo.  The  flourishing 
period  of  Spanish  painting  was  of  short  duration:  and 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  century  the  schools  of  | 
Spain  degenerated  into  mere  factories  of  art,  such  as 
Luca  Giordano  of  Italy  introduced. 

In  the  Netherlands,  painting  maintained  a certain 
elevation  of  rank  for  a somewhat  longer  period.  Here 
two  distinct  schools,  that  of  Brabant  (Belgium)  and 
that  of  Holland,  developed  themselves  out  of  national  [ 
divisions.  The  former  had  its  masters  in  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  and  in  his  pupils  viz.  Jac.  Jonlnens,  Caspar 
de  Crayer,  and,  above  all,  Anton  van  Dyck  (1599-1641). 
The  latter  was  represented  by  Theodor  de  Keyscr,  Franz 
Hals,  Barth,  Van  der  Heist,  and  others,  who  were  almost 
exclusively  portrait-painters.  A far  higher  develop- 
ment was,  however,  reached  in  the  famous  Rembrandt, 
whose  most  distinguished  pupils  and  successors  were 
Gerbrandt  van  der  Eeckhout,  Solomon  Koning,  and  Fer- 
dinand Bol. 


France  and  Germany  can  claim  no  position  of  im- 
portance during  this  period  in  a brief  review  of  Chris- 
tian painting.  In  Germany,  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
had  nearly  uprooted  all  elements  of  culture,  and  when, 
in  the  18th  century,  the  country  began  to  recover  from 
these  devastations,  masters  of  only  subordinate  rank, 
as  Balth.  Denner,  Dietrich,  and  Raphael  Mcngs  (1728- 
79),  appeared  upon  the  stage.  In  France,  the  older 
and  better  masters,  like  Nic.  Poussin,  Eustache  Lesueur, 
and  others,  strove  iu  vain  to  make  head  agaiust  the 
theatrical  style  represented  by  Charles  I^ebrun,  the  fa- 
vorite of  Louis  XIV.  Since  the  diffusion  over  Europe 
of  that  immoral  and  irreligious  spirit  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  French  Revolution,  Christian  painting 
has  naturally  experienced  a marked  decline.  But  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  individual  schools  have 
again  grown  up,  the  excellences  of  which,  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  cannot  be 
denied.  In  Germany,  Munich,  DUsseldorf,  Berlin,  and 
of  late  Vienna,  must  be  mentioned  as  the  principal  seats 
of  revived  painting,  in  which  sacred  themes  occupy  a 
roost  significant  place,  and  these  treated  both  in  a 
Catholic  and  a Protestant  spirit,  the  former  by  Corne- 
lius, Overbeck,  Fllrich,  H.  Hess,  Schraudolp,  and  others ; 
the  latter  by  Lessiug,  Htlbner,  Bendemann,  Deger,  Von 
Gebhardt,  and  others.  On  the  whole,  however,  modem 
religious  painting,  corresponding  to  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  present  time,  seems  partly  a mere  endeavor 
to  revive  a greatness  and  [lower  which  has  perished, 
and  partly  a blind  effort  to  reach  a new  goal,  which  is 
still  enshrouded  in  darkness. 

The  best  modem  works  on  the  history  of  Christian 
painting  are,  Kugler,  llandbiich  der  Geschichte  der  Ma- 
lerei  srit  Constantin  dem  Grossest  (2d  od.  Berlin,  1847 ; 
4th  ed.  by  Lubke,  1872);  Ch.  Blanc,  l/istoire  des  Pein- 
Ires  de  Toutes  Its  EcoUs  depuis  la  Renaissance,  jusqu'a 
no*  Jours  (Paris,  1851  sq.);  W.  Lbbke,  Geschichte  der 
italienischen  Mulerei  r om  4.  6 is  16.  Jahrhundert  (8th  ed. 
Stuttgart,  1880);  A.  Woltmann,  Geschichte  der  Malerei 
(Lcipsic,  1878 ; Engl,  transl.  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1881) ; Rus- 
kin,  Modem  Painters  (Lond.  1843-60,  5 vols.);  Crowe 
and  Cavaleaselle,  Storia  della  Pittnra  in  Italia  dal  Secole 
II  al  Secolo  XVI  (Florence,  1875);  the  art.  Malerei  in 
Plitt-IIerzog.  Real-Eneyklop. ; nnd  Peinture  in  Lichten- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses , s.  r.  (B.  P.) 

Palcet^rus.  Sec  Tyre. 

Palestine,  Coloxists  ix.  On  this  subject  we 
present  an  extract  from  Lieut.  Conder’s  Tent  B'or/t  in 
Palestine , ii,  305  sq. : 

“The  German  colonists  belong  to  a religions  society 
known  a*  the  ‘Temple,’ which  originated  nmong  the 
Pietists  of  Wurtembnrg,  who,  without  leaving  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  separated  themselves  from  the  world, 
and  engaged  in  Sunday  meetings  for  prayer  nnd  edifica- 
tion. The  Pietists  accept  as  their  standard  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Dr.  J.  A.  tteugel  (in  his  Gnomon  oj  the  .V«c 
Test.)  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Revelation.  Among  the 
friends  nnd  disciples  of  Bengel  wns  n certain  Dr.  Hoff- 
mann, who  obtained  from  Frederick,  the  eccentric  king 
of  Wurtcmburg.  a tract  of  barren  laud  at  Kornthal,  where 
bis  disciples  established  a Pietist  colony,  which  be  in- 
tended to  transplant  later  to  Palestine.  Hoffmann,  how- 
ever, died,  nnd  his  followers  remained  contentedly  on 
their  lands ; but  Uoffmnnn's  son  was  not  forgetful  of  bis 
father's  designs,  nud  instituted  a new  colony  at  Kirscben- 
hardthof,  with  a special  view  to  its  final  removal  to  the 
Holy  land.  Among  his  enrliest  disciples  was  Herr  G.  D. 
Hard  egg,  who  became  iu  time  n leader  among  the  Temple 
Pietists. 

“The  younger  Hoffmann  (Christopher)  visited  Pales- 
tine about  JS&s,  and,  in  1867,  a small  trial  expedition  of 
twelve  men  was  sent  out  They  settled  in  reed  huts  near 
SemOnieh,  oil  the  edge  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  west 
of  Nazareth  ; and  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  friends  who 
knew  the  unhealthy  efimnte  of  that  place,  they  remained 
in  the  malarious  atmosphere  of  the  low  ground  near  the 
springs,  until  they  all  died  of  fever. 

“On  Aug.  C,  1868,  Christopher  Hoffmann  and  G.  D. 
llardegg  left  Klrschcnhardtnof,  and  in  October  they 
renched  Palestine ; after  visiting  various  places,  they  re- 
solved on  settling  at  Haifa  and  Jaffa,  and  nought  land  in 
both  places.  The  Haifa  colony  was  the  first  fonuded, 
that  at  Jaffa  being  some  sir  months  youuger.  Hardcgg 
became  president  of  the  former,  and  Hoffmann  of  the 
latter. 
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“Tho  religions  views  of  the  colonists  are  not  easily 
understood,  and  I believe  that  most  of  them  have  rather 
vague  ideas  of  their  own  Intentions.  Theif  mniu  motive 
for  establishing  colonies  in  Palestine  is  the  promotion  of 
conditions  favorable  to  the  fnlrilment  (which  they  expect 
to  occur  shortly)  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Revelation  and 
of  Zecharlah.  They  suppose  It  to  be  a duty  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  world,  and  to  set  an  example  of  a 
community  liviug,  as  closely  as  possible,  on  the  model 
of  the  apostolic  age.  The  spread  of  iufldelity  In  Germany 
appears  to  be  the  main  cause  of  this  separative  tendency 
among  the  Pietists. 

“The  tenets  of  the  Temple  Society  are  iirobnbly  best 
summarized  in  the  ‘Profession  of  Faith  of  the  Teinple,’ 
published  by  Herr  Hofimntiu,  and  including  live  articles 
as  below : 

“‘1.  To  prepare  for  the  great  and  terrible  dny  of  the 
second  coming  of  Jeans  Christ,  which,  from  the  signs  of 
the  times,  is  nenr.  This  preparation  Is  made  by  the  build- 
ing of  a spiritual  temple  in  all  lauds,  specially  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

“ ‘IS.  This  temple  is  composed  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
(1  Cor.  xii,  4),  which  make  tne  truo  Church,  and  every  one 
should  strive  to  possess  them. 

“ ‘3.  The  means  to  obtain  these  Is  to  seek  the  kingdom 
of  God,  ns  described  by  the  prophets  (Isa.  ii,  2;  xix,  25; 
Ezek.  xl,  4S). 

*“4.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  Is  not  a building  of 
dead,  but  of  lively  stones ; of  men  of  every  nation  (1  Pet. 
11,4-10)  united  In  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth.  | 

“ ' 8.  The  Temple  service  consists  of  sacrifices  surli  as  i 
are  described  in  the  New  Test.  (Rom.  xii,  1 ; lleb.  xilt,  18,  1 
16;  James  1. 27).' 

“Tho  writings  of  Hardcgg  arc  far  more  diffuse  nnd  I 
mystic.  The  main  peculiarity  which  I have  been  able  to 
extract  from  them  is  the  belief  that  It  Is  not  to  the  Jews, 
hnt  to  the  true  Israel  (by  which  he  apparently  under- 
stands the  Temple  Society  to  be  iutended),  that  prophe- 
cies of  a return  to  Palestine  are  to  be  supposed  to  refer. 

“ 1 have  stated  ns  far  ns  possible  the  apparent  religions 
beliefs  of  the  community,  but  there  seem  to  be  many 
shades  of  doctrine  among  them ; all,  however,  agree  in 
an  expectancy  of  some  immediate  change  in  the  world's 
affairs,  in  the  arrival  of  Armageddon  and  the  Millennium, 
and  in  the  fulfilment  of  nil  prophecy. 

“ In  1873  I had  the  opportunity  of  attending  one  of  the 
Sunday  services,  iu  the  colony  at  Haifa.  The  congrega- 
tion was  devout  nnd  earnest ; the  service  was  simple  mid 
free  from  extravagance  of  any  kind.  The  president  of- 
fered np  a long  prayer  In  German,  a hymn  wns  sung  with 
the  usual  musical  good  taste  of  Germans,  and  a chapter 
of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  rend.  The  president  then 
delivered  an  exhortation,  announcing  the  immediate 
advent  of  the  Saviour,  who  would  ‘suddenly  come  to' 
his  temple.’  Other  elders  followed,  shaking  with  much  j 
earnestness,  ami  nnothcr  hymn  was  rung,  after  which  ! 
the  congregation  qulctlv  dispersed  from  the  bare  school- 
room in  which  they  had  assembled.  A discussion  of  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  often  immediately  succeeds  tho  re- 
ligious services. 

“Of  the  history  of  the  Jaffa  colony  wc  gathered  com- 
paratively little.  They  have  two  settlements — one  called 
Sardtia,  about  two  and  a half  miles  north  of  the  town, 
consisting,  in  1872,  of  ten  houses ; the  second,  nearer  the 
walls  of  Jaffa,  was  bought  from  the  surviving  members 
of  an  American  colony  which  came  to  grief,  nnd  this  set- 
tlement included  thirteen  houses,  with  a school  and  a 
hotel,  the  latter  kept  by  Ilardegg'e  sou,  who  also  rep- 
resents the  German  government  In  Jaffa. 

“In  1872  the  Jaffa  colony  numbered  one  hundred  men, 
seventy  women,  nnd  thirty-five  children  : two  of  the  col- 
onists "were  doctors,  nnd  some  twenty  were  mechanics, 
the  rest  being  farmers.  They  employed  a few  natives, 
nnd  cultivated  four  hundred  acres  of  corn-land,  paying 
the  ordinary  taxes  to  the  Turks.  The  children  nrc  taught 
Arabic,  and  European  languages,  also  Latin  nnd  Greek. 
The  houses  nrc  clean,  airy,  nua  well  built,  nnd  the  colony 
wenrs  nn  aspect  of  Industry  nnd  enterprise,  which  con- 
trasts with  tne  sqnalnr  nnd  decay  of  the  native  villages. 

“With  the  Haifa  colony  we  bccamo  more  intimately 
ocquniutcd,  by  living  iu  one  of  the  houses  for  three 
months,  during  the  winter  of  1872-73,  and  again  in  the 
hotel  of  the  colony,  for  about  two  mouths,  during  1878, 
when  wc  saw  a good  deal  of  the  working  of  the  com- 
munity. 

“ In  1S72  the  colonists  numbered  two  hundred  anti  fifty- 
four — forty  single  and  forty-seven  married  men.  thirty- 
two  single  nnd  fifty-one  married  women  (four  widows), 
and  eighty-four  children.  There  were  about  fifty  me- 
chanics, and  the  settlement  consisted  of  thirty-one  dwell- 
ing-houses. The  land  wns  four  hundred  and  fifty  ncres 
of  arable  gmnnd,  with  one  hundred  nnd  forty  olive-trees, 
and  seventeen  ncres  of  vineyard. 

"In  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  only  seven 
deaths  occurred  In  the  colony,  but  the  mortality  increased 
later;  in  1872  there  were  eighteen  deaths  among  the  two 
hundred  and  five  colonists  at  Jaffa,  which  were  due  prin- 
cipally to  fever,  but  such  a death-rate  has  never  yet  oc- 
curred at  Haifa. 

“ The  little  village  of  well-built  stone  houses  Is  situated 


west  of  the  walled  town  of  Haifa,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Carmel  range.  A broad  street  runs  up  from  the  shore 
towards  the  mountain,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
buildings  stand,  in  their  gardens,  on  either  side.  Close 
to  the  beach  is  the  Carmel  Hotel,  kept  by  a most  obliging 
and  modernte  landlord,  and  a little  farther  up  are  the 
school  nnd  meciing-honse,  in  one  building.  Mr.  Hard- 
egg's  dwelling,  farther  east,  is  the  largest  honse  In  the 
colony.  The  total  number  is  stated  at  eighty-five,  in- 
cluding buildings  for  agricultural  purposes. 

"In  1878  the  colonists  numbered  three  hundred  nnd 
eleven,  having  been  reinforced  principally  by  new  arri- 
vals from  Germany : the  Increase  of  accommodation  since 
1872  was  thus  far  greater  thnn  that  of  settlors.  The  land 
had  also  increased,  in  the  same  period,  to  six  hundred 
ncres,  with  one  hundred  ncres  of  vineyards  nnd  gardens; 
but  the  soil  of  the  newly-acquired  property  near  Tlreh.iu 
the  plain  west  of  Carmel,  is  of  very  poor  quality,  nnd  the 
Germans  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  their  favorite  scheme 
of  obtaining  grounds  on  the  top  of  the  mouutaiu,  where 
the  cllninte  nnd  soli  nre  both  good. 

"The  live-stock  consisted  of  seventy-five  head  of  cat- 
tle, two  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  goats,  nnd  pigs,  and 
eight  tenms  of  horses.  A superior  American  threshing- 
machine  had  been  imported.  The  trades  followed  nre 
stone-cutting  and  masons’  work,  carpentry  nnd  wngon- 
mnking.  Blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  tinsmiths,  joiners, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  butchers,  harness  - makers,  turners, 
soap-makers,  vintners,  nnd  qnnrrymcn  nrc  also  found 
among  the  colonists.  There  has"  been  nn  nttempt  to 
trade  in  soap,  olive-oil,  nnd  olive-wood  articles,  but,  for 
these  undertakings,  more  capital  Is  required  than  the 
Germans  nt  present  posses-.  A good  windmill  nnd  nn 
olive-press  have  been  brought  from  England.  A tnnnery 
wns  also  being  put  np  in  1878,  and  a general  shop  exists, 
which  the  natives,  as  well  the  Germans,  frequent. 

“ The  coloulsta  were  many  of  them  employed  on  the 
English  orphanage  nt  Nazareth,  which  Mr.  Shumncher 
designed  and  built ; nnd  all  the  Hinsons’  and  cariieuters’ 
work  was  executed  by  the  Germans.  The  colonists  also 
have  done  much  to  clear  the  road  from  Haifa  to  Nnznreth, 
though  they  hnve  not  made  it,  considering  that,  from  a 
professional  point  of  view.  It  Is  not  yet  n made  road  nt 
all.  Their  wagons  nre  now  driven"  between  the  two 
places,  and  the  nntives  employ  them  for  moving  graiu. 

“The  schools  in  the  colony,  for  the  children  nnd 
younger  men,  nre  two  in  number.  In  tho  up|K*r  school, 
Arabic,  English,  French,  and  German,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, geography,  history,  mathematics,  nnd  music  are 
taught : in  tlielower,  Arabic  and  German,  writing,  arith- 
metic, nud  singing ; in  both  religious  instmetion  is  given ; 
aud  the  girls  are  taught  knitting,  sewing,  nnd  embroidery. 

“The  colony  has  thus  been  sketched  In  its  religions 
and  practical  aspects.  Though  much  talk  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  question  of  colonizing  the  Holy  Land, 
there  is  no  other  practical  attempt  which  enn  compnre  in 
importance  with  that  of  the  Temple  Society.  It  remnins 
to  be  seen  whnt  the  success  of  the  undertaking  will  lie. 

“The  colonists  belong  entirely  to  the  iieasnnt  and  me- 
chanical clnsscs,  nnd  even  their  lenders  are  men  compar- 
atively uneducated.  As  a rule  they  nre  hard-working, 
sober,  honest,  and  sturdy;  nnd,  however  mystic  their 
religious  notions  may  be,  they  are  essentially  shrewd 
and  practical  In  their  dealings  with  the  world.  They  are 
a pious  and  God-fearing  people,  nnd  their  natural  domes- 
ticity renders  it  highly  improbable  thnt  they  will  ever 
split  on  the  rock  which  wrecked  the  former  American 
colony,  whose  president.  It  nmicnrs,  endeavored  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Brigham  Young  by  Introducing  polyg- 
amy. The  German  colonists  have  also  a fine  field  for 
enterprise,  in  the  introduction  into  Palestine  of  Enrn|>cnn 
improvements,  which  arc  more  or  less  appreciated  by  the 
natives;  nnd,  as  they  hnve  no  other  community  to  com- 
pete with,  they  might  lie  able  to  make  capital  of  their 
civilized  education.  The  wine  which  they  sell  is  compar- 
atively excellent,  nnd  finds  n ready  market,  as  do  also 
many  of  their  manufactured  articles. 

“Such  is  one  side  of  the  picture,  but  when  we  turn  to 
the  other  we  find  elements  of  weakness,  which  seem  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  colony. 

" In  the  first  place,  there  is  apparently  no  man  in  the 
community  of  sufficiently  siqierior  talent  or  education,  or 
with  the  energy  nnd  force  of  character,  which  would  be 
required  to  control  nnd  develop  the  enterprise.  The 
genius  of  Brigham  Young  triumphed  over  the  nimost 
iiisuperablo  difficulties  of  his  audacious  undertaking, 
despite  even  the  prejudice  which  the  establishment  of 
polygamy  naturally  raised  against  his  disciples.  How- 
ever superior  in  piety  and  purity  of  motive  the  leaders 
of  the  Haifa  colony  may  be,  they  cannot  compare  witli 
the  Mormon  chief  in  the  qualities  to  which  his  success 
was  due. 

“ In  the  second  place,  the  colonists  nrc  divided  among 
themselves.  In  1876  we  found  thnt  Herr  Hardegg  had 
been  deposed  (temporarily,  I understood,  till  he  changed 
his  views)  from  the  leadership  of  the  colony,  and  he  had 
been  succeeded  by  HcrrSlinmaclier,  a master-stonemason 
and  architect,  who  is,  moreover,  the  representative  of  the 
American  government  at  Haifa.  This  deposition  of  the 
original  leuder  had  caused  dissensions  among  the  Ger- 
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roans,  and  several  of  the  Influential  members  did  not  at- 
tend the  Sauday  meetings. 

“To  internal  troubles  external  ones  were  added.  The 
colonists  are  not  favorites  cither  with  unlives  or  with 
Europeans,  with  Moslems  or  with  Christians.  The  Turk- 
ish government  is  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  their 
real  motives  In  colonization,  and  cauuot  see  any  reason, 
beyond  a political  one,  for  the  settlement  of  Europeans 
in  the  country.  The  coiouists,  therefore,  have  never  ob- 
tained title-deeds  to  the  lands  they  have  bought,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  should  the  Turks  deem  it 
expedient,  they  would  entirely  deuy  the  right  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  hold  their  property.  Not  only  do  they  exteud  no 
favor  to  the  colony,  though  its  prescuce  has  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  neighborhood,  but  the  inferior  officials, 
indignant  at  the  attempts  of  the  Germans  to  obtain  jus- 
tice tu  the  courts,  without  any  regard  to  the  ‘custom  of 
the  country  * (that  is,  to  bribery),  have  thrown  every  ob- 
stacle they  can  devise  in  the  way  of  the  comrauuity,  noth 
individually  and  collectively. 

“ The  difficulties  of  the  colonists  are  also  increased  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Carmelite  inonka.  The  fathers  pos- 
sess good  lands,  gradually  extending  along  Carmel  round 
their  fortress  monastery;  they  look  wiih  disfavor  on  the 
encroachments  of  the  Germnns,  and  nil  the  subtlety  of 
Itnlinns  is  directed  agaiust  the  German  interests. 

“The  peculiar  views  of  the  colonists,  moreover,  cause 
them  to  be  regarded  with  disfavor  by  influential  Euro- 
peans in  the  country,  who  might  do  much  to  help  them. 
They  are  avoided  a*  religious  visionaries,  whose  want  of 
worldly  wisdom  might,  at  any  time,  embroil  their  pro- 
tectors In  difficulties  not  easily  smoothed  over. 

“The  community  has  thus  to  struggle  with  a positive- 
ly hostile  government,  while  it  receives  no  very  vigorous 
support  from  any  one.  The  difficulties  are  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  native  peasantry,  who,  with  the  chnracter- 
1*1  ic  meanness  of  the  Syrians,  take  the  opportunity  to 
treat  with  insolence  people  whom  they  believe  they  can 
insult  wirh  impunity.  The  property  of  the  colonists  is 
disregarded,  the  native  goatherds  drive  their  beasts  into 
the  corn,  and  several  riots  have  occurred,  which  resulted 
in  trials  from  which  the  coiouists  got  no  satisfaction. 

“The  indiscretion  of  the  younger  men  has  brought 
greater  difficulties  ou  the  community ; they  have  repaid 
Fnsoleuce  with  summary  punishment,  and  finding  no 
help  from  the  government,  nave  in  mnny  instances  tuken 
the  law  into  their  own  hnuds.  Thus  the  colony  finds  it- 
self at  feud  with  the  surronudltig  villages,  and  the  hostile 
feeliug  is  not  unlikely  to  lend  to  very  serious  difficulties  1 
oil  some  occasion  of  popular  excitement. 

“There  are  other  reasons  which  militate  against  the  i 
idea  of  the  final  success  of  the  colony.  The  Syrian  cli- 
mate is  not  adapted  to  Europeans,  and  year  by  year  it 
must  Infallibly  tell  ou  the  Germans,  exposed  as  they  arc 
to  sun  and  miasma.  It  is  true  that  llaifa  is,  perhaps,  the 
healthiest  place  iu  Palestine,  yet  even  here  they  suffer 
from  fever  and  dysentery,  nnd  if  they  should  nltempt  to 
spread  iuland  they  will  find  their  difficulties  from  climate 
increase  tenfold. 

“ The  children  of  the  present  generation  will,  probably, 
like  those  of  the  Crusading  settlers  in  Palestine,  be  infe- 
rior iu  physique  and  power  of  endurance  to  their  fathers. 
Cases  of  intermarriage  with  natives  have,  I believe,  al-  > 
ready  occurred ; the  children  of  such  marriages  are  not 
unlikely  to  combine  the  bad  qualities  of  both  nations,  j 
nnd  may  be  compared  to  the  Pullaui  of  Crusading  times,  j 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  by  coustant  reinforcements  j 
from  Germany  that  the  original  character  of  the  colony 
can  be  maintained;  and  the  whole  community,  in  Pales- 
tine and  in  Germany,  is  said  not  to  number  more  than 
five  thousand  persons. 

“ The  expectation  of  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecy bns  also  resulted  in  the  rulu  of  many  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community,  who.  living  on  their  capital, 
bnve  exhausted  it  before  that  fulfilment  has  occurred.  1 
The  colony  is  thus  in  danger  of  dissolution,  by  the  grad- 
ual absorption  of  the  property  into  the  hnuds  of  those 
who  originally  possessed  the  most  capital;  and  in  any 
case  it  is  very  likely  to  lose  its  original  character  of  apos- 
tolic simplicity,  some  of  the  members  becoming  the  ser- 
vants and  hired  laborers  of  others. 

“The  natural  desire  of  those  members  who  find  them- 
selves without  money  Is  to  make  a livelihood  by  any 
menus  in  their  power.  Where  every  man  is  thus  work- 1 
iug  separately  for  himself,  the  progress  of  the  colony,  ns  ; 
a whole,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  forgotten,  nnd  the  members 
may  very  probably  be  dispersed  over  Palestine,  following 
their  various  trudes  where  best  they  cau  make  money." 

Pali  Version  of  the  Scripti-rf-s.  Pali,  though 
no  longer  a vernacular  language  in  any  country,  lias 
for  ages  been  established  as  the  religious  ami  learned 
language  of  the  Buddhists  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in 
the  Burmau  empire,  in  Siam,  I,aos,  Pegu,  Ava,  ami 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  eastern  peninsula 
of  India.  As  a language  it  is  immediately  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit,  nnd  was  probably  the  native  language  of 
Magadho,  the  birthplace  of  Buddha.  A version  into 


the  Pali  was  commenced  in  1813,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Colombo  Bible  Society,  by  Mr.  Tolfrey,  assisted  by- 
two  learn  oil  Buddhist  priests.  The  version  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  end  of  the  epistle  to  Philemon, 
when  Mr.  Tolfrey  died,  in  1817.  In  1823  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Clough  resumed  the  work,  and  finally,  in  1835, 
the  whole  New  Test,  was  printed  in  Pali.  One  of  the 
Buddhist  priests  who  assisted  Mr.  Tolfrey  in  the  trans- 
lation became  a sincere  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
subsequently  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  com- 
pletion and  revision  of  this  important  work.  See  Bible 
of  Every  Land,  p.  91  sq.  (B.  P.) 


Pallium,  a piece  of  pontifical  dress.  It  is  the  pe- 
culiar mark  of  primates,  metropolitans,  and  archbishops, 
and  a few  privileged  bishops,  to  be  worn  by  them  at 
councils,  ordinations,  and  on  certain  occasions  in  church. 
Its  other  names  were  anophorion,  superhumerale,  and, 

in  the  writings  of  Theodoret 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
hiera  stole.  It  is  a circular 
scarf  of  plaiu  lambs’  wool, 
worn  like  a collar  about  (be 
neck,  and  having  two  fall- 
ing ends  fastened  over  the 
chasuble  by  three  gold  pins 
fixed  on  the  left  shoulder, 
the  breast,  and  back,  the 
number  three  signifying 
charity,  or  the  nails  of  the 
cross.  Before  the  8th  cen- 
tury it  was  ornamented  with 
two  or  four  red  or  purple,  but 
now  with  six  black,  crosa- 
Pallinm.  **•  fanned  with  gold  pins, 

which  superseded  an  earlier 
ornament,  the  Good  Shepherd,  or  one  cross,  in  the  4th 
century.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  last  relic  of  an 
abbreviated  toga,  reduced  to  its  laticiave  by  degrees. 
In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  it  was  made  of  white 
linen  cloth,  without  seam  or  needlework,  hanging  down 
from  the  shoulders.  See  Pali. 


Palm,  Joiiaxm  Georg,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  Dec.  7, 1697.  He  stud- 
ied at  Jena,  was  for  some  time  court-chaplain  at  Wolfeo- 
bilttel,  in  1727  pastor  at  Hamburg,  and  died  Feb.  17, 
1743.  He  is  the  author  of,  EmUiUmg  in  die  Geschichte 
der  angsburgischen  Confession  (Hamburg,  1730):  — De 
Codicibus  Veteris  el  .Vori  Testamenti  Quibus  Lutherus  in 
Conjicienda  Interpretation  Germanica  usns  est  (1735)  : 
— Geschichte  der  Iiibtliiber set zung  I)r.  Martin  Luther's 
(edited  by  J.  M.  Gbtze,  Halle,  1772).  See  Doring,  Die 
getehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Wiuer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  167 ; Jocbcr,  Allgemeines  Gelekrten- 
Lexilvn,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Palmer,  Edward  Henry,  an  English  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  7, 1840.  In  1868  he  took 
part  in  the  expedition  for  exploring  the  Sinai  territory, 
and  made  an  examination  of  the  names  of  places,  tradi- 
tions, and  antiquities  of  Arabia  Pct  ra-a.  With  the  same 
object  in  view  be  explored,  in  connection  with  Tyrwhitt 
Drake,  the  desert  Et-Tih  and  Moab,  in  1869  and  1870. 
Upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  made  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge  in  1871.  In  1878  he  settled  at 
London,  and  in  1882  went  on  a secret  mission,  at  the 
instance  of  the  English  government,  into  the  desert  east 
of  the  Suez  canal.  On  bis  second  trip  through  the 
desert  he  was  killed,  in  October,  1882.  Palmer  published 
an  Arabic  translation  of  Thomas  Moore’s  Paradise  and 
the  Peri  (1865): — Oriental  Mysticism  (1867): — Report 
on  the  Jiedawin  of  Sinai  and  their  Traditions  (1870): — 
The  Desert  of  the  F^rodus  (1871): — A History  of  the 
Jewish  Xation  (1874;  Germ,  transl.  Gotha,  1876): — A 
Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language  (London,  1874):— 
.4  Persia n- Knglish  Dictionary  (1876): — Life  of  Haroun 
Al  Raschid  (1878),  and  for  Max  Muller’s  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East  he  translated  the  Koran.  Sec  Bcsant,  Life 
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and  A chievements  of  Edward  Utnry  Palmer  (London, 
1883).  (B.  P.) 

Palmer,  Heinrich  Julius  E.,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  waa  bom  at  Giessen,  June  28,  1808. 
In  18*28  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Darmstadt,  and  died  in  1865,  a doctor  of  philosophy. 
He  published,  Religiose  Vortrage  (Maycnce,  1833 ; sec- 
ond scries,  Darmstadt,  1839): — Lehrbuch  dtr  Religion 
und  tier  Geschichte  der  christL  Kirche  (1849,  2 vols.) : — 
Dtr  christliche  Glaube  und  das  christliche  I /then  (4th  ed. 
1862) : — Die  confessionellen  Fragen  der  Gegenwart  vom 
kirchenrechtlichen  und  theologischen  Standpunkte  (1846). 
See  Winer,  IJandbuch  der  theol.  Lit,  ii,  191;  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol,  ii,  971  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Palmer,  Karl  Christian,  father  of  Heinrich  Ju- 
lius, was  bom  at  Delitzsch,  May  2,  1759.  In  1787  he 
was  professor  at  Leipsic,  and  died  at  Giessen,  July  17, 
1838,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  De 
Ntm  inter  Theologians  Moralem  et  Publicam  Religionis 
Jmtitutio  (Leipsic,  1788) : — Paulus  und  Gamaliel,  ein 
Beitrag  zu r dltesten  Ch ristengcsch ichte  (Giessen,  1806) : — 
Predigten  uber  die  Ecangtlien  des  gauzen  J ahree  (1817). 
Sec  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit,  i,  495,  569 ; ii,  134. 
(R  P.) 

Palmer,  Walter  C.,  M.D.,  a devoted  Methodist 
evangelist,  was  bom  Feb.  9,  1804.  He  was  converted 
in  1817,  and  among  the  hallowed  associations  of  the 
“ Old  Allen  Street  Church  ” in  New  York,  grew  up  to  a 
beautifully  developed  Christian  character.  He  prac- 
ticed medicine  for  many  years  in  that  city,  and  at 
length,  in  connection  with  his  saintly  wife,  gave  up  his 
time  to  labors  for  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of 
souls,  travelling  extensively,  and  holding  meetings  ev- 
erywhere in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 
He  died  at  Ocean  Grove,  July  29,  1883.  See  (N.  Y.) 
Christian  Advocate,  Jan.  3,  1884;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  s.  v. 

Palpa  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Palpa  is  a 
dialect  spoken  in  the  smalt  states  north  of  Oude,  below 
the  Himalayas.  A version  of  the  New  Test,  was  com- 
menced at  Serampore  in  1817,  and  completed  at  press 
about  1832.  Sec  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  122.  (R  P.) 

Paniel,  Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Mannheim,  April 
19, 1802.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  was  for  some  time 
preacher  at  Kaferthal,  near  Mannheim,  in  1834  at  Zic- 
gelhauscn,  near  Heidelberg,  in  1839  pastor  at  Bremen, 
and  died  in  1867,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published, 
Allgemeine  Uebersicht  derjenigen  Gegenstdnde,  tcelche  das 
gr genic  dr  tige.  Bedurfniss  der  evangelisch-protestantischen 
Kirche  Badens  empfiehlt  (Mannheim,  1832) : — Ilomileti- 
sches  Magazin  (Heidelberg,  1836,  2 vols.): — Pragma- 
tische  Geschichte  der  christtichen  Beredsamkeit  und  der 
Ilomiletik  (Leipsic,  1839-40).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol. 
ii,  972  sq. ; Winer,  Uatulbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  129. 
(B.  P.) 

Pauls  Litfirae  (“bread  briefs”)  were  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation, by  which  a secular  lord  ordered  a mon- 
astery or  other  institution  of  charity  to  receive  n certain 
person  for  support.  The  right  of  issuing  such  letters 
was  connected  with  the  duty,  originally  imposed  upon 
aucli  institutions,  of  showing  hospitality  to  princes  and 
other  great  lords  when  they  were  travelling.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  emperor  of  Germany  exercised  a 
very  extensive  right  of  this  kind;  but  the  custom  ex- 
isted also  in  other  countries.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  the  princes  of  the  different  countries  re- 
fused to  admit  such  royal  briefs  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, and  Frederick  the  Great  openly  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge such  a brief,  and  asked  to  be  let  alone  in 
future  with  such  imperial  orders.  See  Klllber,  Litter  a- 
tur  des  deutschen  Staatsrechts  (Erlangen,  1791),  p.  540- 
643,  548 ; Hiiherlin,  Pragmatische  Geschichte  der  neuesten 
kaiserUchen  W alkapitulation  ( leipsic,  1792  ),  p.  97 ; 
Plitt-Hcrzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  “ Panisbrief.”  (R  I*.) 


Fan! ter,  David,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  vicar  of  the 
Church  of  Carstairs,  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  prior  of 
St.  Mary’s  Isle  in  Galloway,  and  some  time  commcnda- 
tor  of  the  abbey  of  Cambuskenneth.  In  1543  he  was 
principal  secretary  of  state.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
the  see  of  Boss  about  1545,  and  was  still  there  in  1556. 
He  probably  died  in  1558.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  192. 

Panjabi  Version.  See  Punjabi  Version. 

Pape,  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Bremen  in  1745.  He  studied  at 
Gottingen,  was  preacher  at  different  places  in  the  duchy 
of  Bremen,  and  died  April  17, 1805.  He  is  the  author 
of,  Das  53.  Capitel  lesaid  ubersetzt  und  erklart  (Bremen, 
1777): — Das  Ecangelium  Luca  umschritben  und  erlau- 
lert  (1777-81,2  vols.);  besides,  he  wrote  some  ascctical 
works,  for  which  see  Diiring,  Die  gtlehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Pappelbaum,  Georg  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Stargard,  March  16, 
1745,  and  died  at  Berlin,  March  6,  1826,  doctor  of  the- 
ology and  archdeacon.  Ho  published,  Untcrsuchung 
der  rauischen  Handschrift  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Ber- 
lin, 1785): — Codicis  Novi  Testaments  Raviani  in  Bibli- 
otheca Regia  Berolinensi  Publica  Assercati  Examen , 
etc.  (Leipsic,  1796) : — Codicem  Grcecus  A postolorum  A eta 
et  Epistulus  Continens  Berolini  in  Bibliotheca  Viri  Ge- 
nerosissimi , etc.  (Berlin,  1815).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit,  i,  100, 101 ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  978. 
(B.  P.) 

Papat,  Johann  Georg  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  I.iidwigstadt, 
Bayreuth,  Oct.  21,  1754.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and 
Erlangen,  was  in  1783  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
latter  place,  in  1794  dean  at  Zirndorf,  near  Nuremberg, 
in  1818  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  June  7, 1821.  He 
wrote,  De  A uthentia  Capitis  XXI  Joamis  (Erlangen, 
1779)  : — De  Faust  is  Christiance  Religiunis  Initiis  (1786) : 
— Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kirche  (1787):— De  Ipso - 
rum  Christianorum  Culpa  in  Vexationibus  Molls  a Ro- 
manis (1789-90):  — De  Apostolical  Ecdesice  Exemplo 
Caute  Adhibendo  (1790): — Commentar  uber  die  Gt- 
schichte  der  christl.  Kirche  nach  dem  schrdckh'schen 
LeArbuch  (1792-1801).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  536,  591;  ii,  24;  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theolo- 
gen Deutschlands,  s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Para  (du  Phanjas),  Francois,  a philosophical 
writer  of  France,  waa  born  in  the  castle  Phanjas,  Dau- 
phin6,  in  1724.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  of  Embruu,and 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  a philosopher  and  math- 
ematician. Para  died  at  Paris  in  1797.  Of  his  works 
we  mention,  Elements  de  Metaphysiques  Sacree  et  Pro- 
fane (2d  ed.  Paris,  1779,  3 vols.) : — Les  Priucipes  de  la 
Saine  Philosophic  Concilies  acec  Ceux  de  la  Religion 
(1774,  2 vols.): — Institutiones  Philosophicoe  (published 
posthumously,  in  1800): — Tableau  llistorique  et  l’hi- 
losophique  de  la  Religion  (1784).  See  Lichtenberger, 
Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Paradise.  There  have  been  at  least  four  notable 
attempts  in  very  recent  times  to  discover  this  long- 
sought  locality ; two  of  them  by  American,  and  two  by 
German  authors.  Their  theories  have  been  put  forth 
with  the  greatest  assurance,  and  in  most  cases  support- 
ed by  a vast  array  of  learning;  but  they  all  seein  to 
have  failed  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  literary 
world,  or  to  add  anything  substantial  towards  a reason- 
able solution  of  the  question. 

1.  The  view  of  Friederich  Delitzsch,  the  eminent 
Assyriologist,  son  of  the  well-known  commentator,  has 
already  been  given  under  the  art.  Eden.  Brilliant  as 
are  the  researches  of  his  work,  its  conclusions  have 
been  rejected  by  the  most  careful  and  competent  crit- 
ics. See  Halevy.in  the  Revue  Critique,  1881, p.457  sq.; 
Noldecke,  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  deutsch,  nwrgcnland.  Gesell- 
schafl,  1882,  p.  1 74 ; Lenormant,  in  Les  Origine  de  f His- 
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(oire,  vol.  ii.  We  cite  (from  The  Nation,  N.  Y.,  March 
16, 1883)  some  of  the  geographical  objections : 

“ Why,  if  the  stream  of  Eden  be  the  middle  Euphrates, 
is  it  left  unnamed  lu  the  narrative,  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  Hebrews  were  perfectly  familiar  both  with  the 
middle  and  the  upper  course  of  that  river  ? ■ . . If  the 
lower  Tigris  be  meant  by  the  Hiddekel,  why  is  this  river 
descrilicu  ns  flowing  in  front  of  Assyria,  which  lay  above 
the  central  Mesopotamian  lowland  asserted  to  be  Eden  ? 
llow  should  a writer,  familiar  with  the  whole  course  of 
the  Tigris,  deem  its  lower  part  ft  branch  of  the  Euphrates  ? 

. . . Why  is  llavilah.  If  the  Arabian  border-laud  so  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews  be  meant,  so  fully  described  by 
its  products?  Who  tells  us  that  the  gold,  the  bdellium, 
and  the  nhohnm  of  Itabylonia  were  also  characteristic  of 
the  adjoining  llavilah?" 

2.  A modern  traveller,  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.D.,  had 
previously  indicated  a somewhat  similar  jiosition  to  the 
above  (A  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback,  N.  Y.  1876, 
p.  G9),  namely,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris ; and  he  was  confident  that  ancient  tablets 
would  yet  be  exhumed  fully  establishing  this  location. 
But  the  inscriptions  recovered  by  Smith,  Rassam,  and 
others  in  that  vicinity  do  not  confirm  the  theory,  and 
it  has  thus  been  brushed  aside  with  the  multitude  of 
other  conjectures  that  preceded  it. 

8.  A more  startling  conclusion  is  announced  by  Rev. 
William  F.  Warren,  I). I).,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton University,  “ that  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
the  Eden  of  primitive  tradition,  was  situated  at  the 
North  pole , in  a country  submerged  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge"  ( Paradise  Found,  Boston,  1885,  8vo).  This  is 
the  outcome  of  his  researches  in  early  traditions,  no- 
ticed under  our  art.  Cosmologv.  The  author  brings 
to  the  support  of  this  view  an  amazing  amount  of 
reading  and  investigation,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  criticise  in  detail.  To  such  as  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  mythologies  of  antiquity  as  having  a his- 
torical basis,  and  to  place  the  Biblical  account  on  a I 
level  of  authority  with  them,  and  at  the  same  time ! 
to  extend  the  origin  of  the  human  race  to  a date  con- 
temporary with  the  thermal  a;ra  of  geology,  this  book, 
which  is  written  in  a fascinating  style,  and  illustrated 
with  a copious  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, will  prove  at  least  an  ingenious  and  plausible,  if 
not  a conclusive,  argument;  but  for  those  who  maintain 
the  literal  accuracy  of  the  history  in  Genesis,  and  the 
substantial  agreement  of  the  topographical  conditions 
there  given  with  the  present  conditions  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  it  cannot  appear  other  than  a most  preposterous 
and  chimerical  hypothesis.  The  great  objection  which  ! 
we  see  in  it  is  the  setting  aside  ns  an  unintelligible  i 
narrative  the  only  professed  and  historic  description  J 
which  we  possess  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  then  re- 
sorting to  the  vague  and  conflicting  testimony  of  pa- 
ganism,  combined  with  the  scanty  and  problematical 1 
indications  of  cosmological  science,  for  an  identification 
that  is  at  last  claimed  ns  decisive  and  final.  If  the 
Biblical  passage  (Gen.  ii,  10-14),  with  its  explicit  items, 
fails  to  point  out  the  true  spot,  wc  may  as  well  give  up 
the  attempt  as  ho[>clcss.  To  us  that  account  seems 
sufficiently  clear  and  consistent;  and  wc  believe  that 
explorations  in  the  region  thus  designated  will  vindi- 
cate the  accuracy  of  the  Scripture  language  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  a question  of  exegesis  and 
geography,  not  of  mythological  comparison. 

4.  The  last  formal  production  in  this  line  is  an  at- 
tempt to  show  that  Paradise  was  situated  nbout  sixty- 
five  miles  south-east  of  Damascus,  in  a shallow  alluvial 
basin,  amid  the  wild  basaltic  crags  of  the  desolate  vol- 
canic region  known  ns  the  Hauran  {Die  A ujtosung  der 
Paradies-fruge,  by  Moritz  Engel,  l^ipsic,  1885,  8vo). 
An  elaborate  effort  is  made  to  identify  the  names  and 
circumstances;  but  the  agreement  is  most  fanciful  and 
indistinct-  Eden  is  the  present  linhbe,  an  Arabic  term 
for  a rich  patch  of  soil;  the  four  rivers  are  the  wadies 
which  pour  down  the  surrounding  slopes  in  the  rainy 
season;  while  the  most  violent  processes  of  rationalism 
are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  as- 


sociated names  and  features  of  the  narrative : e.  g.  the 
cherubim  arc  volcanoes  of  the  Hauran;  Cain  is  only  a 
more  specific  title  for  Adam ; Cain’s  sons  and  Lantech's 
wives  are  mountain  - peaks  adjacent,  etc.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  absurdity  has  now  been 
reached  in  the  vagaries  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  time 
to  return  to  sober  examination  of  the  given  data,  if  any 
success  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  exposition. 

Parah.  The  probable  site  is  Khurbet  Faruh , laid 
down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  five  and  a half  miles 
north-east  of  Jerusalem,  and  described  in  the  accom- 
panying Memoirs  (iii,  209)  as  u heaps  of  stones  only.” 

Parasurama  is  the  sixth  avatar,  or  incarnation 
of  VishnA,  in  which  he  appears  as  Rama,  the  son  of 
Jamadagui,  armed  with  a parasu,  or  axe.  Arjuna,  king 
of  the  Ilaihayas,  had  obtained,  as  a reward  for  hia 
pious  deeds,  a thousand  arms  and  sovereignty  over  all 
the  earth.  The  gods,  alarmed  at  his  power,  applied  to 
VishnA,  who  decided  to  be  born  as  a son  of  Jamadagui, 
in  order  that  he  might  slay  him.  Jamadagui  was  a 
pious  sage,  who  had  married  Renuka,  a princess,  and 
liad  obtained  by  her  five  sons,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Itama,  or  VishnA  incarnate.  On  a certain  occasion  Ar- 
juna came  to  the  hermitage  of  Jamadagui,  and  was 
there  hospitably  received  by  the  saint,  who  could  treat 
him  and  his  followers  sumptuously,  as  he  possessed  a 
fabulous  cow  of  plenty,  that  not  only  supplied  him  with 
the  milk  and  butter  required  for  his  sacrificial  offerings, 
but  with  everything  else  he  wished  for.  Pleased  with 
the  precious  qualities  of  this  cow,  and  disregarding  the 
kind  treatment  he  had  received,  Arjuna  carried  off  with 
him  the  cow  and  her  calf.  When  Rama,  who  was  ab- 
sent at  this  time,  returned  to  the  hermitage,  he  took  up 
his  axe  (or  his  bow)  and  slew  Arjuna  anil  his  army. 
The  sons  of  Arjuna,  to  avenge  their  father's  death,  at- 
tacked the  hermitage  and  succeeded  in  killing  Jama- 
dagui. Thereupon  Rama  made  a vow  to  extirpate  the 
whole  Ksliattrtya,  or  military  race,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  destroying  the  bohs  of  Arjuna,  he  killed  every 
Kshattrlva  whom  he  met  afterwards.  It  is  said  that 
“he  cleared  thrice  seven  times  the  earth”  (i. e.  slew 
as  many  generations)  "and  filled  with  their  blood  the 
five  large  lakes  of  .Samnutapauchaka,  from  which  he 
offered  libations  to  the  race  of  Bhrigu.”  lie  then  per- 
formed a solemn  sacriGce,  and  distributed  the  land  and 
great  riches  among  the  ministering  priests.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  legend  is  in  essence  historical, 
recording  a great  struggle  in  primeval  times  between 
Brahmans  and  Kshnttrlyas,  of  which  we  have  the  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  Vasisht ha  and  Viswamitra  (q.v.). 

Pareau,  Louts  Gerlach,  a noted  Dutch  theolo- 
gian, son  of  John  Henry,  was  bom  at  Deventer,  Aug. 
10,  1800.  He  studied  at  Utrecht,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  on  pre- 
senting Commentatio  Critica  ad  1 Cor.  xiii.  On  the 
same  day  (Sept.  23,  1820)  he  was  also  made  doctor 
of  philosophy  “ honoris  causa."  After  ministering  for 
some  time  at  Nederlangbroek  and  Voorburg,  he  was 
made  professor  of  moral  theology  at  Groningen  in  183L 
He  opened  his  lectures  with  an  address,  l)e  Auimo  non 
Minus  Theologorum  yuain  Ingenio  Academica  Institu ~ 
tione  Juformando.  l’areau  was  twice  rector  of  the 
university  (in  1843  and  1858),  and  died  Oct.  27,  1866. 
He  is  the  author  of,  Initia  Instilutionis  Christiana  Mo- 
ralis  (Groningen,  1842): — Dogmatica  el  Ajwlogetiea 
Christiana  (1845): — in  connection  with  Hofstede  de 
Groot,  Ilermeneutica  Codicis  Sacri  (1816):  — Encgido- 
predia  Theologi  Christiani  ( 1851  ),  also  in  connection 
with  Hofstede  de  Groot.  See  Lichtenbcrger,  Encydop. 
dcs  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Parizek,  Alexius  Vncotz,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Prague,  Nov.  10, 
1748.  In  1765  he  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  received 
holy  orders  in  1771.  For  a time  tutor  at  the  grammar- 
school  in  IVague,  he  went,  in  1783,  to  Klattau,  Bohemia, 
os  director  of  the  German  grammar-schooL  lu  1786 
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he  was  made  episcopal  notary  at  Budweis,  in  1802  doc- 
tor of  theology,  in  1811  dean  of  the  theological  faculty 
at  Prague,  and  died  April  16,  1822.  He  is  the  author 
of  a number  of  ascetical  works,  for  which  see  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Thevlogen  Deutschland*,  s.  v.;  Winer, 
Hanilbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  258,  350.  (Ik  P.) 

Park,  Calvin,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Xortlibridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  11,  1774.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1797,  three  years 
after  was  appoiuted  tutor  in  the  university,  and  in  1804 
was  elected  professor  of  languages.  From  1811  to  1825 
he  wna  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics. 
In  1800  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  in  1815  ordained  an 
evangelist,  and  from  1826  to  1840  was  pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  at  Stoughton.  He 
died  there,  Jan.  6,  1847.  His  literary  taste  was  exqui- 
site, and  he  instinctively  perceived  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  a literary  performance.  See  Sprague,  A nnals 
of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , ii,  460. 

Park,  Roswell,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minister  and 
educator,  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Oct.  1, 1807.  He 
was  educated  at  Union  College,  and  at  West  Point  Mil- 
itary Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1831.  He  then 
•erred  as  a lieutenant  of  engineers  until  September, 
1836,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1842.  He  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1843,  and  taught 
and  preached  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  from  1846  to  1852. 
He  became  president  of  Racine  College  in  the  latter 
year,  and  chancellor  in  1859.  He  founded  a school  in 
Chicago  in  1863,  and  died  there,  July  16,  1869.  Dr. 
Park  published,  Selections  of  Poems  (1836): — A Sketch 
of  the  History  and  Topography  of  West  Point,  etc. 
(1840): — Tautology  (1841): — Hand-book  for  American 
Travellers  in  Europe  (1853).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Parker,  Charles  Carroll,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Underhill,  Yt.,  Sept.  26,  1814. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1841 ; studied  one  year  at  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, N.  Y.;  taught  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  one  year;  was 
a Congregational  pastor  at  Tinmouth  from  1848  to 
1854 ; thereafter  served  at  Waterburv  until  1867 ; at 
Boston  Centre,  Me.,  until  1868;  at  Goshen  until  1871, 
and  finally,  ns  a Presbyterian  minister,  at  l’arsippany, 
N.  J.,  until  his  death,  Feb.  15,  1880. 

Parker,  Joel,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Bethel,  Vt,  Aug.  27,  1799.  He  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1824 ; was  ordained  in  1826, 
and  settled  at  Rochester,  where  he  remained  until  1830 ; 
was  pastor  of  Dev  Street  Church,  New  York  city,  from 
1830  to  1833 ; at  New  Orleans  from  1833  to  1838,  and  at 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  city,  from  1838  to 
1840.  He  was  chosen  president  and  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  latter 
year,  and  retniued  the  position  two  years.  During  the 
next  ten  years  he  served  the  Clinton  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Bleecker  Street 
Church,  New  York  city,  in  1862,  and  of  the  Fourth  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church  in  1854.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  May  2, 1873.  I)r.  Parker  was  for  some  time  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  and  published, 
among  other  works.  Lectures  on  Universalism  (Rochester, 
1829): — Morsels  for  a Young  Student  (about  1832): — 
Reasonings  of  a Pastor  with  the  Young  of  his  Flock: — 
Sermons  on  Various  Subjects  (1852).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Parker,  John,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, and  was  made  a petty  canon  of  St.  Patrick's  in  1642. 
He  was  subsequently  prebendary  of  St.  Michan’s  and 
dean  of  Killala,  whereupon  lie  took  his  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  divinity  in  Trinity’  College,  Dublin.  lie  was 
chaplain  to  the  marquis  (afterwards  duke)  of  Ormond. 
In  1649  ho  was  cast  into  prison  by  Cromwell,  on  sus- 
picion of  having  been  employed  as  a spy  by  the  mar- 


quis, who  was  then  laboring  to  restore  Dublin  to  the 
king.  On  his  release  he  was  promoted  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Elphin,  whence  he  was  translated,  in  1667, 
to  Tuam,  and  in  1678  to  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin. 
With  his  sees  he  held  in  commendam  the  rectory  of 
Gallowne,  the  treasurership  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin, 
and  the  prebend  of  Descrtmore,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Finbar,  in  the  diocese  of  Cork.  He  died  Dec.  28,  1681. 
See  D’ Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin, 
p.  283. 

Parker,  Linus,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  April 
23,  1829.  He  went  to  New  Orleans  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  at  once  joined  the  Poydras  Sunday-school,  and 
became  a dry-goods  clerk.  He  volunteered  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  soon  after  his  return  received  license  to 
preach,  and  in  1849  entered  the  Louisiana  Conference, 
in  which  he  filled  the  most  important  appointments, 
including  the  presiding  eldership  (1870),  the  editorship 
of  the  Aw  Orleans  Christian  Advocate  (in  connection 
with  his  ministerial  Inbora),  and  membership  in  the 
General  Conference,  until  his  election  as  bishop  in  1882. 
He  died  in  this  latter  work,  March  5, 1885.  Ho  was  a 
most  faithful  pastor,  n loving  friend,  and  a graceful 
writer.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M. 
E.  Church  South , 1885,  p.  159;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  a.  v. 

Paxmelee,  Simkos,  D.D.,  a centenarian  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  West  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
Jan.  16, 1782.  He  was  a student  of  Middlcbury  Col- 
lege for  a few  months;  then  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  of  West  Rutland,  Vt.  He  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  atWestford,  Aug.  31, 1808, 
and  was  dismissed,  Aug.  8, 1837.  From  Nov.  9 of  that 
year  to  April  26, 1843,  he  was  pastor  in  Williston.  He 
I served  for  a time  as  acting- pastor  at  Underhill,  and 
I was  installed  there  Sept.  11,  1844,  and  dismissed  Nov. 
9,  1854.  From  1852  to  1854  lie  was  acting- pastor 
at  Milton;  from  1854  to  1857  at  Tinmouth;  from  1857 
to  1863  at  Underhill;  from  1863  to  1866  at  Swanton. 
With  the  exception  of  a short  time,  during  1868  and 
1869,  when  be  again  supplied  West  ford,  lie  resided  after 
1866,  without  charge,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  He  died  there, 
Feb.  10, 1882.  Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1883,  p.  27. 

Parsons,  John,  D.D„  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
at  Oxford,  July  6, 1761.  He  graduated  from  Wadham 
College;  was  chosen  a fellow  of  Balliol ; and  appointed 
to  the  college  livings  of  All-Saints'  and  St.  Leonard’s, 
in  Colchester.  He  was  recalled  to  Oxford  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  mastership  of  Balliol,  Nov.  14, 1798 ; received 
the  office  of  vice-chancellor  in  1807 ; was  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Bristol  in  1810;  instituted  to  the  vic- 
arage of  Wcare,  Somersetshire,  in  1812;  and  consecrated 
bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1813.  He  died  March  12, 
1819.  Bushop  Parsons  was  an  humble  Christian,  a ripe 
scholar,  an  able  preacher,  and  a wise  administrator.  See 
The  (Loud.)  Christian  Remembrancer, June,  1819, p. 384 ; 
November,  p.  669. 

Parsons,  Justin  Wright,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Westharopton,  Mass.,  in  1824.  He 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1845,  nnd  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1848;  was  ordained  by 
the  New  York  Presbytery,  Dec.  26,  1849,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  sailed  for  Thessalonica,  Greece.  After 
laboring  at  this  post  until  1854,  he  was  transferred  to 
Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  nnd  in  1857  to  Baghchijeh,  Tur- 
key, thence  again  in  1861  to  Nicomcdin,  and  then,  after 
an  absence  in  the  foreign  field  for  twenty  years,  lie  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  on  a short  visit  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health.  Having  again  entered  upon  his  work, 
in  July,  1880,  he  was  making  a missionary  tour  on 
the  mountains  east  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  accompanied 
by  his  servant,  when  they  cncamj>ed  for  the  night;  the 
next  morning  they  were  found  by  the  roadside  mur- 
dered by  a band  of  Zureks.  See  N.  Y.  Observer.  Aug. 
12, 1880.  (W.  P.  S.) 
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Parsons,  Levi,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Aug.  20, 1779 ; graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1801 ; subsequently  spent  two 
years  as  tutor,  and  trained  for  the  ministry  under  Dr. 
Hyde  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  licensed  in  1807,  and 
the  same  year  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Marcellus, 
N.  Y..  where  he  remained  twenty-six  years.  He  then 
supplied  Tully  for  one  year,  and  Otisco  for  another; 
next  went  to  his  former  charge  in  Marcellus,  held  it 
six  years  longer,  and  then  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
ministry  with  the  Third  Church  in  Marcellus,  and  at 
Borodino.  He  died  Nov.  20, 1804.  Sec  Meats,  Presby- 
terianism in  Central  Sew  York , p.  628. 

Pascb,  Georg,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  Sept.  23,  1661,  at  Dantxic.  He  studied  at 
Rostock  and  Wittenl>erg,  was  in  1689  professor  at  Kiel, 
and  died  Sept.  30,  1707.  He  wrote,  Din.  de  Rechabitis 
ex  Jerem.  rxxv,  an  essay  prepared  while  yet  at  the 
gymnasium  (Dantzic.  1681): — De  Operationibut  Dcrmo- 
num  (Wittenberg,  1684): — Din.  Physica  de  Pluralitate 
Mundorum  contra  Cartesianos  (eod.): — drum  Ponti- 
ficii  Cogantur  Concedere  Lutheranot  in  Religione  sua 
Salvari  t (Kiel,  1689) : — De  Philotophia  Characteristica 
el  Paranetica  (1705): — De  l 'unit  Modis  Moralia  Tra- 
dendi  Liber  (1707).  See  Do  ring,  Die  gelehrten  Theolo- 
gen  DeutschUtnds,  s.  v. ; J ocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Paach,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  at  Hamburg  in  1709,  is  the  author  of, 
De  Edipsi  Solis  in  [tie  Passionis  Christi: — De  Sumero 
Bestice  Apocalgtica : — De  Tikkun  Sopherim: — De  An- 
gelorum  Lingua  Sitie  Lingua: — lte  Signo  Caini: — De 
Schemhamphorasch  : -—  De  Voce  Htbraicti  Selak:  — De 
Serpente  Seductore:  — De  Morte  Immortalium  Mortis 
Christi  Tesiium  Judtei  et  Gcntilis: — De  Johunne  Bap. 
tista.  See  Jdcher,  Altgemeines  Geleh rten- Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  I».) 

Paterson,  James,  D.D.,  a Scotch  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  in  1801.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  at  the  burgh  school  of 
his  native  town ; and  he  began  life  as  a school-teacher. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  with  the  idea 
of  becoming  a physician,  but  never  took  his  degree. 
During  his  course  there  he  labored  as  an  evangelist 
with  the  Glasgow  City  Mission.  He  was  invited  by 
Dr.  Marshmau  to  become  a missionary  to  Serampore, 
but  declined  the  invitation.  In  1829  he  hired  a small 
room  in  Glasgow,  fitted  it  up  with  forms,  and  began 
preaching  to  a congregation  of  very  poor  persons.  Here 
a Church  was  organized,  and  removals  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  better  quarters.  In  1850  he  undertook 
the  editorship  of  the  Scottish  Temjterance  Review , and 
subsequently  of  the  Scottish  Review.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  (in  1846)  of  the  Glasgow  Commercial 
College.  and  long  one  of  the  instructors.  He  died  Jan. 
29, 1880.  See  (Lond.)  Bapt.  Hand-book,  1881,  p.334. 

Paterson,  John  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first 
minister  at  Foveran,  and  next  at  Aberdeen.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Ross,  Jan.  18,  1662.  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1679.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops , p.  203. 

Paterson,  John  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first 
minister  at  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Trou  Church,  and  dean  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  preferred  by  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale 
to  the  see  of  Galloway,  Oct.  23, 1674,  where  he  contin- 
ued until  March  29,  1679,  when  he  was  translated  to 
Edinburgh.  In  1687  he  was  put  into  the  sec  of  Glas- 
gow, where  he  continued  until  the  revolution  in  1688. 
He  diet l at  Edinburgh,  Dec.  8,  1708.  Sec  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  64,  270,  282. 

Paton,  James,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bishop 
of  Dunkeld  in  February.  1571.  He  was  deprived  in 
1575,  and  died  July  20, 1596.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  96. 


Patrizi,  Fraxcis  Xavier,  a Jesuit,  who  died  at 
Rome,  April  23,  1881,  professor  of  exegesis  at  the  Col- 
legium Iiomanum,  is  the  author  of,  De  Interpretation 
Scripturarum  Sacrarum  (1844, 2 vols.) : — De  Evangelise 
(1853,2  vols.): — Commentarius  in  Ecangelium  Joanstis 
(1857) : — Comment,  in  Evangelium  Marci  (1862).  (B.  P.) 

Patten,  David,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  10, 1810.  lie 
graduated  at  the  high -school  there,  went  thence  to 
Wilbraham  Academy,  where  he  was  converted  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  afterwards  to  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he  graduated  in  1834. 
In  1832  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  employed  as 
supply  at  Hartford,  and  also  supplied  Power  Street 
Church,  Providence,  R.  L,  during  his  last  college  year. 
On  completing  his  course  at  Wesleyan  he  was  at  once 
called  to  the  principalship  of  Wilbraham,  and  in  1835 
entered  the  New  England  Conference.  He  served  as 
principal  at  Wilbraham  seven  years,  then  entered  the 
pastoral  office,  and,  receiving  a transfer  to  the  Provi- 
dence Conference,  was  sent  in  turn  to  Chestnut  Street, 
Boston;  Nantucket;  Elm  Street,  Bedford;  Fall  River, 
and  Mathcwson  Street,  Providence,  serving  two  years 
in  each  place,  and  one  year  to  Warren.  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Providence  District, 
which  office  he  filled  until  his  election,  in  1854,  to  the 
professorship  of  theology  in  the  Biblical  Institute  at 
Concord,  N.  H.  By  unceasing  efforts  he  secured  an 
enlarged  endowment  for  the  institute,  its  removal 
1 to  Boston,  its  establishment  on  an  assured  financial 
basis  as  a department  of  Boston  University,  and  re- 
tained his  position  in  its  chair  of  homiletics  and  pas- 
> toral  theology  until  1873.  He  then,  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  relinquished  his  office  and  became 
agent  of  the  university  and  secretary  of  the  hoard  of 
trustees,  devoting  to  its  interests  his  unfailing  love 
ami  unflagging  zeal  until  his  death,  March  26,  1879. 
The  estimate  placed  upon  Dr.  Patten's  character  and 
i worth  by  his  conference  is  made  manifest  by  his  three 
elections  to  the  General  Conference  in  1848,  1852,  and 
; 1864.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  80; 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Patten,  William,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bora  at  Halifax,  Masa,  about  1760,  and  grad- 
, uated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1780.  He  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  at  Newport, 
R.  L,  May  24, 1786,  dismissed  April  15,  1833,  and  died 
in  1839.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
i,  592. 

Patterson,  Andrew  Ouphast,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  in  Fayette  Count}*,  Pa.,  July 
1,  1794.  He  graduated  from  Washington  College  in 
, 1814,  spent  one  year  iu  theological  study  at  Prince- 
ton, and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone, 
: April  18, 1821 ; preached  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Swick- 
, ley  churches  until  1834,  was  agent  for  the  Domestic 
Board  of  Missions  until  1836,  preached  at  Beaver  Church 
from  1837  to  1839,  and  at  New  Lisbon  from  1840  to 
1851 ; then  became  stated  supply  at  Bethel,  O.,  for  one 
year,  and  settled  as  pastor  from  i853  to  1857.  He  sup- 
plied College  Comer  Tor  a short  time,  and  died  at  Ox- 
ford, O.,  Dec.  14,  1868.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton 
TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.28. 

Pattison,  Dorothy  Wyndlow  (usually  called 
Sister  Dora),  an  English  philanthropist,  was  bom  at 
I Hauxwell,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  16,  1832,  being  the  daughter 
! of  the  rector  there.  In  1864  she  joined  the  “ Sisterhood 
i of  Good  Samaritans,”  a religious  order  recognised  bv 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  next  year  became  a 
nurse  in  the  Cottage  Hospital  at  Walsale,  where  she 
devoted  herself  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  and 
with  rare  skill  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  both  in  body  and 
soul,  until,  exhausted  iu  strength,  she  retired  in  1876, 
and  died  Dec.  24, 1878.  Sec  her  Biography,  by  Mar- 
garet Lonsdale  (London  and  Boston,  1880). 

Pattison,  Mark,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
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was  bom  at  Hornby,  Yorkshire,  in  1813,  and  educated 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  became  a fellow  of  Lin- 
coln College  in  1840  and  rector  in  1861.  He  died  July 
31, 1884,  leaving  numerous  essays  and  reviews  on  lit- 
erary and  educational  subjects.  See  Men  of  the  Time , 
a.  v. 

Patton,  William,  D.D.,  a Congregational  and 
subsequently  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  28, 1798.  He  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College  in  1818,  attended  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminar)’  from  1819  to  1820,  and  in  the  latter 
year  (June  8)  was  ordained  an  evangelist  in  Charlotte, 
VL  Having  gathered  a Presbyterian  congregation  in 
New  York  city,  named  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  was  installed  pastor  May  7, 1822,  and  remained  in 
charge  until  Sept.  15,  1834.  The  three  years  following 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Education  So- 
ciety. From  October,  1837,  to  October,  1847,  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Church,  New  York  city, 
and  from  1848  to  1852  was  pastor  of  the  Hammond 
Street  Congregational  Church.  During  the  next  ten 
years  lie  resided  in  New  York  without  charge;  then 
removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where,  in  1863,  he  was 
acting-pastor  of  the  College  Street  Church.  Subse- 
quently he  resided  at  New  Haven  without  charge, 
until  his  death,  Sept.  9,  1879.  From  1864  Dr.  Patton 
was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  Besides  important  articles  in  va- 
rious periodicals,  he  published,  in  1833,  a revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  The  Cottage  Bible , in  two  volumes. ' 
The  same  year  he  published  The  Village  Testament, 
and  in  1859  the  same  work,  revised,  under  the  title 
of  The  Cottage  Testament.  His  other  works  are,  The 
Christian  Psalmist  (1836)  '.—The  Luxes  of  Fermentation, 
etc.  (1871): — The  Judgment  of  Jerusalem  (1877):,- 
Jesus  of  Xazareth  (1878) : — Hible  Principles  Illustrated 
by  Hible  Charaeters  (1879).  He  also  issued  editions  of 
Edwards  on  Revivals  and  Finney  on  Revivals,  besides  a 
number  of  pamphlets.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
temperance  and  a powerful  lecturer  on  that  subject. 
He  made  fourteen  voyages  to  Europe,  at  first  for  health, 
and  afterwards  ns  a delegate  to  various  religious  bodies. 
Dr.  Patton  was  a clear,  forcible,  and  copious  writer,  a 
bold  and  impressive  speaker,  valiant  for  the  truth,  an 
humble  and  devout  Christian.  Sec  XecroL  Report  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Hem.  1880,  p.  8;  Cong.  Year-book-,  1880, 
p.  25 ; Filial  Tribute,  by  Dr.  William  W.  Patton  (Wash- 
ington, 1880). 

Paul,  John  he  St.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  prebendary 
of  Donnington,  in  the  cathedral  of  Y'ork,  and  canon  of 
Dublin,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Dublin,  Sept.  12,  1350.  In  1360  he  was  one  of  the 
three  whom  the  king  appointed  to  explore  for  such 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  as  were  thought  to  be  abun- 
dant in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  In  1361  lie  had  an 
especial  writ  of  summons  to  a great  council  to  be  held 
in  Dublin,  on  which  occasion  lie  is  said  to  have  labored 
with  his  usual  good  sense  and  judgment  to  effect  a gen- 
eral amnesty  and  pardon  of  such  of  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish as  were  then  opposed  to  the  government.  He  died 
Sept.  9,  1362.  See  D' Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbish- 
ops of  Dublin,  p.  134. 

Pauli,  Carl  Wilhelm,  a German  jurist,  was  born 
at  Lltbcck,  Dec.  18,  1792.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at 
Gottingen  and  Tubingen,  and  occupied  the  highest 
positions  in  his  profession  at  his  native  place,  where  he  j 
died,  March  18,  1879.  For  a manlier  of  years  he  be- 
longed to  the  officers  of  his  Church,  which  he  served 
everywhere,  and  for  which  he  undertook  the  publication 
of  a new  hymn-book  in  1832.  Having  thus  become 
interested  in  hymnology,  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
published  as  their  result,  Geschichte  der  liibeckischen 
Gesangbiicher  und  Beurtheilung  des  Gegemcdrtigen  (Lll- 
beck,  1875).  He  was  a warm  friend  of  the  mission 
among  the  heathens,  and  for  a number  of  years  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  missionary  society  at  Ltibcck.  To 


this  period  belong  his  Der  lubeckische  IV rein  zur  Be- 
forderuxxg  der  evangelischen  Mission  unter  den  Ileiden 
im  Jahre  1856  (ibid.  1857)  and  Xothgedrungene  Erkld- 
rung  in  Sachcu  des  liibeckischen  Vereins  (ibid.  1857). 
His  essay,  Peter  Hey  ling,  der  erste  deu/sche  M issionar, 
in  Wameck’s  Allgem.  Missions- Zeitschrift  (May,  1876), 
is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  missions  and 
the  Church.  (Ik  P.) 

Pauli,  Christian  William  Henry,  a minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  born  of  Hebrew  parentage, 
at  Breslau,  Silesia,  Aug.  1 1, 1800.  He  received  a strict 
Jewish  education, and  at  the  ageof  twenty-four, while  vet 
in  the  synagogue,  published  a volume  of  sermons  under 
the  title  Predigten  fur  fromme  Israeliten  (Halle,  1824, 
by  f/irsch  Px-inz,  ns  his  Jewish  name  originally  was). 
When  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  embraced  Chris- 
tianity at  Minden;  on  coming  to  England  was  for  some 
time  a student  at  Cambridge,  and  while  there  was  in- 
vited to  come  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed  lect- 
urer in  Hebrew.  This  post  he  held  for  thirteen  years, 
and  published, in  1839,  his  Analecta  Jlebruica.  In  1840 
he  was  ordained,  and  scut  to  Berlin  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  In  1843  ho 
was  stationed  at  Amsterdam,  but  resigned  his  position 
in  1874.  He  then  retired  to  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  Eng- 
land, and  died  May  4,  1877.  He  also  published,  The 
Gxeal  Mystery;  or,  How  can  Three  be  One  f and  A 
Translation  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Isaiah  (Loud, 
1871).  (B.P.) 

Pauli,  Oeorg  Jacob,  a Reformed  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Brunswick,  July  24,  1722.  He 
studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1746  director  of  the  Reformed 
gymnasium,  in  1750  cathedral  preacher,  in  1751  preach- 
er at  Berlin,  in  1774  again  at  Halle,  and  died  Feb.  23, 
1795.  He  published,  De  Occasions  Psalmi rrriv  Conscri- 
bendi  (Halle,  1747) : — De  Conciliando  Loca  Marc,  rr,  25 
etJoh.  rix,  14  (1748) : — De  A uctoribus  Classids  in  Chris . 
tianorum  Scholis  Caute  Tractandis  (1749): — Enticurf 
eitier  kateehetischen  und  populiiren  Theologie  (2d  ed. 
1785):  — Heidelbergischer  Katechismus  (1781).  See 
During,  Die  gelehrlen  Theologen  Deutsehlands,  a.  v- 
(B.  P.) 

Pauli nians  is  a name  sometimes  applied  by  the 
Arians  to  the  ancient  Christians,  from  I’aulinus,  bishop 
of  Antioch. 

Paumier,  Lori9  Daniel,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  France,  was  born  at  Autretot,  Feb.  23,  1789.  He 
studied  at  Lausanne,  and  in  1813  accepted  a call  to  a 
parish  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bolbcc.  In  1817  he  was 
called  to  Rouen,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Besides  his  ministerial  functions,  he  instructed  in 
a parochial  school,  which  he  had  founded  in  1820,  or- 
ganized different  Christian  societies,  and  succeeded  in 
opening  a Protestant  hospital.  Paumier  died  Sept.  15, 
1865,  highly  honored  by  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  See  Lichtenberger,  Kncyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

PawEon,  John,  a prominent  minister  in  early  Meth- 
odism, was  bom  at  Thomcr,  near  Leeds.  Nov.  12, 1787. 
He  was  early  convicted  under  Methodist  preaching, 
and  after  a long  struggle  wns  joyfully  brought  into  tho 
light,  lie  preached  his  first  sermon  in  1761,  in  1762 
Wesley  sent  him  to  Y’ork,  and  from  that  time  to  Feb.  3, 
1806,  when  he  preached  bis  last  sermon  at  Wakefield, 
he  exercised  his  ministry  with  marked  diligence,  abil- 
ity, and  success.  He  was  frequently  appointed  to  the 
large  cities,  and  in  1785  Wesley  ordained  him,  with 
Hanbv  and  Taylor,  for  Scotland,  in  which  country, 
owing  to  the  Scottish  character,  creed,  and  mode  of 
worship,  I’awson  was  convinced  Methodism  would  nev- 
er make  much  headway.  Triumphantly  his  busy  life 
was  closed  at  Wakefield,  March  19, 1806.  Twice  Paw- 
son  was  elected  president  of  the  conference  (1798  and 
1801).  “ During  the  trials  which  followed  Wesley’s 

death,  he  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  shaken  structure 
of  Methodism."  He  wrote  in  favor  of  giving  the  sacra- 
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preacher  of  the  Foundry  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.; 
in  1854  secretary  of  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church ; in  1856  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Greene  Street  Church,  N.  Y.  He  was  next 
stationed  at  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco;  in  1860 
was  made  presiding  elder  of  San  Francisco  District, 
At  the  close  of  that  year  he  became  pastor  in  Sacra- 
mento City,  and  after  two  years  was  stationed  at  Santa 
Clara.  From  1864  to  1865  he  was  pastor  of  Howard 
Street  Church,  San  Francisco,  and  was  for  several  years 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific,  also  president  of  the  California  State  Bible 
Society.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  to  Pcckskill,  X.  Y.; 
in  1867  to  Hudson  Street,  Albany,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  was  then  stationed  at  Centenary 
Church,  Syracuse.  In  1872  he  was  elected  bishop,  and 
at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  with  great 
earnestness  and  intensity  of  interest,  also  striving  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Christianity,  wherever  his  in- 
fluence was  felt.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Meth- 
odist (Ecumenical  Conference,  held  in  London  in  1881, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  able  and  digni- 
fied manner  of  presiding.  He  died  at  Syracuse,  May 
17,  1883.  Bishop  Peck's  religious  experience  was  es- 
pecially rich  and  full,  and  his  life  most  consistent  and 
irreproachable.  He  was  devoted  to  Methodism,  but  his 
broad,  catholic  spirit  led  him  to  regard  Christians  of 
all  denominations  as  brothers  in  Christ.  His  sermons 
were  clear  and  strong ; as  a pastor  he  was  loving  and 
faithful ; ami  as  a bishop,  untiring  in  his  energy  till  at- 
tacked by  disease,  which  rendered  further  labor  impos- 
sible. He  was  author  of,  The  Central  Idea  of  Chris- 
tianity:— The  True  Woman: — must  I l>o  to  be. 
Saved? —and  The  History  of  the  Great  Republic,  See 
Minutes  of  Aimual  Conferences , 1883,  p.  76;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

PecthelmuB,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the 
see  of  Galloway  about  730.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  271. 

Pectoral,  a square  plate  of  gold  or  silver,  either 
jewelled  or  enamelled,  sometimes  worn  by  English  and 


Pectorals:  1.  From  a Sculpture  at  Rhelms;  2.  From  an 
Incised  Slab  at  Freiburg. 


raents  to  tbc  societies  in  1792,  commended  Kilham's 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  proposed  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  at  the  conference  in  London  in  the  same 
year,  published  a revised  and  enlarged  copy  of  the 
Large  Minutes  (1797),  and  An  Affectionate  Address  to 
the  Junior  Preachers  (1798).  He  believed  Methodist 
government  was  not  sufficiently  articulated,  favored  the 
appoiutmeut  of  bishops,  and  the  division  of  England 
into  four  Methodist  dioceses,  and  introduced  sendees  in 
the  Established  Church  hours.  He  was  a man  of  sound 
judgment,  piety,  and  zeal,  and  Adam  Clarke  published 
a worthy  eulogy  of  him  in  the  Methodist  Magazine 
(Lond.  1807).  Sec  Jackson,  Early  Meth.  Preachers,  iv, 

1 sq. ; Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,  202  (see  Index) ; 
Smith,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  ii  (see  Index) ; Crowther, 
Portraiture  of  Methodism,  2d  ed.  p.  382  sq. 

Pay,  Stethen  de,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  prior  of  the 
abbey  of  Sl.  Andrews,  and  in  1383  was  elected  bishop 
of  the  same.  But  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  sea.  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  died  in  March, 
1385.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishoja,  p.  26. 

Payne,  George,  LI«D.,an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  the  son  of  a Baptist  minister  at  Walgrave, 
Northamptonshire,  and  at  a very  early  age  gave  indi- 
cations of  superior  intelligence.  He  was  educated  in 
Iioxton  College  and  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In 
1807  he  became  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Edwar  Parsons, 
of  Leeds,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  Rev.  George 
Lambert,  of  Hull.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  as 
pastor  of  Albany  Street  Chapel,  where  he  labored  eleven 
years.  In  1824  lie  was  called  to  tbc  theological  chair  in 
Lancashire  College,  Blackburn.  After  five  years  in  that 
capacity  he  became  president  and  theological  professor 
of  the  Western  College,  Exeter,  where  he  remained  un- 
til his  death,  June  19, 1848,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
He  published,  hivine  Sovereignly : — Oriiginal  Sin  (Lon- 
don Congregational  Lectures  for  1844): — Elements  of 
Mental  ami  Morul  Science: — Elements  of  Language: — 
and  a tractate  on  Congregationalism.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1848,  p.  234;  (Lond. ) Evang.  Hag.  1848, 
p.  393,  415. 

Payne,  John,  D.D.,  a missionary  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Kpisco[>al  Church,  was  consecrated  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Alexandria,  Va„  July  11, 1851,  ns  bishop 
of  Western  Africa.  He  resigned  his  jurisdiction  in 
October,  1871,  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  fixing 
bis  residence  at  Oak  Grove,  Va.,  where  lie  continued  to 
resiite  until  his  death,  Oct.  23,  1874,  aged  sixty  years. 
See  I*rot,  Episc.  Almanac,  1875,  p.  144. 

Pay  Bon.  Chari.es  Hexry,  D.D.,  a Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  born  in  taominstcr, 

Mass..  Sept.  28,  1831.  He  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1852,  and  from  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1857 ; was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  mission  chapel  connected 
with  the  Madison  Square  Chapel  in  1860, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  a year  and  a 
half  spent  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  he  la- 
bored uninterruptedly  with  great  zeal  and 
success  until  his  death,  Jan.  24,  1877. 

Peck,  Jesse  Truesdkll,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
born  at  Middlcfield,  Otsego  Con  N.  Y„  April 
4,  1811.  lie  was  converted  when  sixteen 
years  old,  immediately  united  with  the  Church,  Antique 
and  commenced  a course  of  study  preparatory 
to  the  ministry.  After  two  years  he  was  licensed  as  a 
local  preacher,  and  in  1832  was  admitted  into  the  Oneida 
Conference,  ami  sent  to  Drvden  Circuit.  The  next  year 
he  was  appointed  to  Newark,  and  successively  to  Ska- 
ncalolcs  and  Potsdam,  when  lie  became  principal  of 
Governeur  High  School,  and  remained  four  years.  In 
1841  he  was  elected  principal  of  Troy  Conference  Acad- 
emy, at  Poultney,  Yu,  a jrosition  which  he  retained  till 
1848.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  president  of  Dickinson 
College  at  Carlisle,  l’a. ; in  1852  he  became  senior  | 


other  bishops  on  the  breast,  over  the  chasuble,  at  mass. 
It  is  sometimes  called  a rationale  or  rational.  Its  use 
apjtcars  to  have  been  common  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
for  several  examples  occur  on  monumental  effigies,  but 
siuce  the  14th  century  it  seems  to  have  been  disused. 
It  was  placed  round  the  neck,  and  hung  on  the  breast, 
either  bv  a chain  of  gold  or  by  three  or  more  silver-gilt 
pearl-headed  pins. 

Peebles,  Johs,  a Scotch  prelate,  after  enjoying 
several  praiseworthy  positions,  was  preferred  to  the 
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archdeaconry  of  St-  Andrews,  constituted  lord  chan- 
cellor in  1377,  and  in  the  same  year  became  bishop  of 
IJunkeld.  He  died  in  1396.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  85. 

Pegueae  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  The 
Peguese  is  still  spoken  in  Pegu,  a country  which  for- 
merly included  all  the  sea-coast  and  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Burman  empire,  but  the  Burmese  portion 
of  which,  comprising  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
tent, is  now  a province  of  the  British  Indian  empire. 
The  Peguese  language  is  supposed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Burmese,  although  the  alphabet  is  the  same, 
except  two  additional  consonants.  A translation  of  the 
New  Test,  was  printed  at  Maulmein  in  1847.  This  is 
the  only  part  of  the  Bible  now  extant.  See  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  p.  1 1 sq.  (B.  P.) 

Peip,  Albert,  a Christian  philosophical  writer  of  j 
Germany,  who  was  bom  at  Zirke,  Posen,  in  1830,  and 
died  Sept.  29, 1875,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen, 
is  the  author  of,  Christus  uml  die  Kunst  (Berlin,  1853) : 

l He  Wissensckafl  uml  das  yeschichtliche  Christenthum 

(eod.) : — Betreis  des  Christenthums  (1856): — Christoso- 
phie  (1858) : — Philosophic  uml  irmert  Mission  (Dresden, 
i860) : — Jacob  Boh  me  (Leipsic,  eod.) : — Die  Kirchen- 
ut id  Staats-Parteien  (1861):  — Jacob  Bbhme.  in  seiner 
Stelluny  zur  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1862) : — Zum  Beweis  des 
Glaubens  (GUtcrsloh,  1867)  :—Das  Kreuz  und  die  Well- 
rceisheit  (Hanover,  1869) : — Religionsph ilosoph ie  (pub- 
lished by  Theodore  Hoppe  from  Pcip’s  academical  lec- 
tures, 1879).  See  Zuchold,  BiU.  Theol.  ii,  981  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Peking  - Mandarin  Version.  Sec  Chinese 
Versions,  s.  v.  “ Mandarin  Dialect.” 

Pelargus,  Christokh,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Schweidnitz,  Silesia,  Aug.  3, 
1565.  lie  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in 
1586  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort,  in  1589 
doctor,  in  1591  professor  of  theology,  and  died  June 
10,  1633.  He  wrote,  Commenlarii  in  Pentateuchum, 
Matthteum,  Lueam , Johartnem  et  Acta  Apostolorum : — 
De  Conciliis: — Epitome  Universes  Theologiae,  sen  Ex- 
plicate Quattuor  Librorum  Damasceni  de  Orthodoxa 
Fide :—De  Ascensions  Christi  in  Calum Compendium 
Theoloyicum  Doctrines  Christiana:: — Josius  Imago  Pi- 
orum  Regum  ac  Principum.  See  J ocher,  Allyemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Pelham,  George,  D.C.L.,  an  English  prelate, 
youngest  son  of  the  carl  of  Chichester,  was  bom  Oct. 
'l8, 1766.  He  studied  at  Clare  Hall,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; was  appointed  prebend  of  Chichester  Cathedral 
in  1790,  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1803,  translated  to  Exeter 
in  1807,  and  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  in  1820.  He 
was  also  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king  and  canon  resi- 
dentiary of  Chichester.  He  died  in  May,  1827.  Bishop 
Pelham  published,  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  oj 
Bristol  (1804,  4to) Sermon  at  St.  Paul's  (1805,  4to). 
Sec  (Lond. ) Christian  Remembrancer,  March,  1827, 
p.  191;  (N.  V.)  Christian  Journal,  1827,  p.  160;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Pella.  For  the  latest  account  of  this  place,  see 
Merrill,  Beyond  the  Jordan,  p.  442  sq. 

Peltanus,  Theodor  Anton,  a German  Jesuit,  bom 
at  Pelte,  near  Liege,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Ingol- 
stadt  from  1562  to  1574,  and  died  at  Augsburg,  May  2, 
1584.  He  wrote,  De  Peccato  Oriyinali: — De  Chrisli- 
anomm  Sepulturis,  Exequiis  et  Anruversariis : — Theo- 
loyia  Naturulis  et  Mystica : — Paraphrasis  ac  Scholia 
in  Proverbia  Salomonis: — Catena  Gracorum  Patrum 
in  Proverbia.  See  Jocher,  Allyemeines  Gclehrten-fsx- 
ikon,  s.  v.;  Filrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  70;  Winer,  Jlandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  880,  883.  (B.  P.) 

Penny,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Two  years  after  he 
came  to  America  he  taught  in  the  academy  at  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.  In  1821  he  took  charge  of  the  First  Church, 


Rochester,  N.  Y.;  in  1832  of  that  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
and  in  1885  became  president  of  Hamilton  College. 
After  leaving  that  institution,  in  1839,  he  removed  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  from  there  to  Pontiac,  where 
his  health  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Rochester.  He 
died  there,  March  20,  1860.  Dr.  Penny  was  a man  of 
superior  abilities  and  fine  education.  In  1829  he  vis- 
ited his  native  land  and  organized  temperance  societies 
there.  See  Mears,  Presbyterianism  in  Central  New  York , 
p.  819,  630. 

Pepys,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prelate,  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Weller  Pepys,  was  bom  April  18,  1783. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1804  and  M.A.  in  1807 ; 
became  rector  of  Morton,  Essex,  in  1822,  also  of  West- 
mill,  Hertfordshire,  in  1827,  and  prebendary  of  Wells  in 
1836.  In  1840  lie  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  and  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester  in 
1841.  He  died  at  Ilartleybury  Castle,  Worcestershire, 
Nov.  13,  1860.  Sec  .1  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1861, 
p.  706. 

Perch 6,  Napoixon  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Angers,  France,  Jan.  10,  1805. 
He  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  was  ordained  a 
priest  Sept.  19,  1829.  In  1837,  when  bishop  Flaget 
went  to  Europe  in  the  interests  of  his  diocese,  father 
Perche  offered  his  services  as  a missionary,  which  were 
accepted,  and  on  his  arrival  in  America  he  began  his 
labors  in  Kentucky  and  founded  a church  in  Portland. 
In  1842  he  was  transferred  to  New  Orleans  and  ap- 
pointed chaplain  of  the  Ursulinc  convent,  which  office 
he  held  until  April,  1870.  Father  Perche  founded  at 
New  Orleans  the  Propayateur  Catholique,  of  which  he 
was  principal  editor.  On  May  1,  1870,  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  coadjutor  of  New  Orleans,  and  on  the 
death  of  Odin,  May  25, 1870,  he  l>ecame  the  archbishop 
of  the  diocese.  He  died  there,  Dec.  27, 1883.  He  was 
a man  of  grent  energy,  far-seeing  judgment,  and  great 
eloquence,  and  his  many  charitable  acts  endeared  him 
to  the  people,  among  whom  he  labored  with  zeal  and 
fidelity. 

Percy,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prelate,  was  bom 
in  London,  Jan.  19, 1784,  being  a son  of  the  first  earl 
of  Beverley,  lie  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rochester 
in  June,  1827,  and  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Car- 
lisle in  the  following  September.  He  was  also  chan- 
cellor of  Salisbury  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Rose  Castle,  near  Carlisle,  Feb.  12, 
1856.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1856,  p.  145. 

Perea.  See  Perxa. 

Perfect,  The,  an  appellation  frequently  applied  in 
the  early  Christian  Church  to  those  who  had  been  bap- 
tized, and  thereby  been  admitted  to  the  full  privileges 
of  Christians,  having  a right  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper. 

Peric6p6  ( irtpucoiri ))  is  the  title  of  those  sections 
of  Holy  Scripture  which  were  appointed  to  be  read  in 
the  services  of  the  Church.  The  synagogue,  with  its 
parashioth  (q.  v.)  and  haphtaras  (q.  v.),  no  doubt  fur- 
nished the  pattern  which  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  Church  took  a different  shape.  Little  of  this  proc- 
ess has  been  recorded : it  belongs  to  what  Basil  calls 
the  fiyprt^arqc  fincXt/oiac  pvtrriipta. 

The  oldest  documents  which  speak  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  church  belong  to  the  Greek  Church, 
and  tbov  are  the  more  important  since  the  Greek 
Church  is  the  mother  of  all  the  Oriental  churches,  and 
thus  the  origin,  not  only  of  their  liturgies,  but  also  of 
their  lectionaries.  The  sources  at  our  disposal  show 
the  remarkable  wealth  of  the  Greek  Church  in  this  re- 
spect; for  not  only  do  the  Sundays,  the  prominent  days 
of  Christ’s  history,  and  the  many  saints’  days,  have 
their  regular  gosjiel  and  epistolary  lessons,  but  such  are 
also  assigned  to  every  day  hi  the  week.  Thus,  for  the 
period  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  as  Chrysostom 
already  states,  the  Acts  and  the  gospel  of  John  were 
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read  continuously.  For  the  rest  of  the  Church  year, 
three  separate  and  independent  series  of  lessons  arc 
employed — one  series  for  the  Sundays,  beginning  with 
the  second  after  Pentecost;  one  series  for  the  Sabbaths, 
beginning  in  the  Pentecost  week;  and  one  series  for 
the  five  weekdays  between  the  Sunday  and  Sabbath. 
All  three  series  select  both  from  gospels  and  epistles, 
following  the  order  of  tbe  books  and  chapters  in  the 
New  Test.  History  explains  this  strange  phenomenon. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  Greek  Church  at  first  intro- 
duced lessons  for  the  Sundays,  later  for  the  Sabbaths, 
and  still  later  for  the  weekdays. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Armenian  system,  which 
has  only  become  known  by  professor  Petcrmann’s  trans- 
lation from  the  Armenian  Church  Almanac,  published 
at  Venice  in  1782,  and  in  German  translation  found  in 
Alt’s  Kirchenjahr,  ii,  136,225.  Scripture-reading  is  a 
most  important  part  of  the  Armenian  church-serv  ice — 
more  so  than  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  lessons  from 
both  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  are  employed.  Among 
the  Syrians  we  find  for  the  most  part  the  Greek  read- ! 
ing-system,  while  the  Nestorian  system  of  Bible-lessons 
contains  for  the  first  time  a series  of  lectione*  telectce, 
which  in  some  respects  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  Komish  pericope  system. 

The  documents  with  reference  to  the  reading-system 
of  the  Jacobite  Christians  are  quite  ample;  a list  of 
tbe  New»Test.  pcricopes  of  the  Jacobites  is  found  in 
the  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Test,  published  by  Wid- 
manstadt  (Vienna,  1855).  The  Maronites  have  virtual- , 
Iv  the  same  plan  of  Scripture-reading  as  the  Jacobites,  j 
While  the  lectionary  plan  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  1 
churches  was  only  a branch  of  the  Greek,  that  of  the 
Coptic  churches  was  entirely  distinct,  and  is  a portion 
of  the  Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Basilius.  A Latin  transla- 
tion is  found  in  Kenaudot's  Collection,  i,  137  sq.,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that,  in  every  chief  service,  the 
Copts  read  from  four  different  parts  of  the  New  Test. 
Virtually  identical  with  the  Coptic  is  the  Ethiopic  sys- 
tem. See  Renaudot,  i,  499,  507  sq. 

A proper  transition  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
systems  would  be  the  North-African  lectionaries,  if  we 
were  in  possession  of  such.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Mozarabic,  prevalent  among  the  African  and  Spanish 
Christians  in  the  13lh  century,  no  list  has  been  pre- 
served. 

In  the  Occidental  Church  we  have,  in  reference  to 
tbe  public  reading  of  Scriptures,  a phenomenon  similar 
to  that  observed  in  the  Church  of  the  East.  As,  here, 
the  Byzantine  system  was  most  predominant,  so,  in 
the  West,  the  Roman  system  gradually  supplanted  all 
the  rest.  A difference  between  the  two  consists  in 
this  that  the  non-Byzantine  systems  of  the  East  were  1 
mostly  followed  by  bodies  that  stood  opposed  to  the 
Byzantine  Church,  while  the  non-Roman  system  found  j 
a home  in  bodies  on  doctrinal  and  fraternal  footing  with 
the  Roman  Church. 

To  the  reading-systems  no  more  extant  belongs  the 
Capuan.  Of  its  existence  we  have  ample  proof  in  the 
Cod.  Fuldensis,  corrected  in  the  year  645  by  bishop 
Victor,  himself  of  Capua.  That  the  Christians  of  Gaul 
oticc  pursued  a peculiar  plan  in  the  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  is  manifest  from  a letter  of  the  mission- 
ary Augustine  to  Gregory  the  Great.  Besides,  there 
are  other  scattered  evidences  from  Hilary  (354),  Sido- 
nius  (472),  Salvianua  (440).  See  Mabillon,  De  I.iturg. 
Gallicuna,  p.  29  sq.  Then  we  have  a capitular  of 
Charlemagne,  abolishing  tbe  Gallic  liturgy  in  favor 
of  the  Romish.  Under  tbe  title,  Mina  Ambrotiana , 
the  very  ancient  liturgy  and  rending  - system  of  the 
Milan  Church  is  still  preserved.  Its  original  form  can- 
not be  definitely  determined,  as  the  different  printed 
texts  do  not  agree  among  themselves.  Concerning  the 
Mozarabian  liturgy,  comp,  the  art.  s.  v.  Of  the  Old 
British  and  Irish  systems  not  a single  trace  remains, 
the  Roman  having  entirely  supplanted  them.  The 
Roman  system  of  Scriptural  reading,  like  tho  whole 


Roman  liturgy,  has  passed  through  three  stages— that 
of  its  origin  and  development,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Carlovinians.  that  of  supremacy  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  that  of  fixed  and  formal  codification  by  tbe  Coun- 
cil of  Trent. 

The  oldest  traces  of  it  arc  found  in  the  5th  century, 
about  the  time  of  Jerome,  to  whom  Bento  and  later 
writers  ascribe  its  origin.  It  consists  of  a double  list  — 
one  of  the  epistle,  and  the  other  of  gospel  selections — 
partly  chosen  freely,  and  partly  with  partiality  for  cer- 
tain books. 

In  the  second  period,  this  system  made  its  greatest 
conquests;  in  France  supplanting  the  Gallic,  in  Ger- 
many entering  with  Christianity.  It  also  experienced 
some  internal  changes  during  this  time,  especially  on 
account  of  the  many  saints’  days  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  festival  in  1264. 

Fiually,  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  the  papal  sys- 
tem the  only  legitimate  one  for  the  Roman  Church, 
only  allowing  those  churches  the  use  of  any  other 
which  could  prove  that  the  latter  had  been  in  constant 
use  there  for  the  past  two  hundred  years. 

With  the  reformation  effected  by  Luther  and  his 
German  Bible,  the  traditional  character  of  church  ser- 
vices necessarily  had  to  change  also.  The  Bible  waa 
read,  studied,  and  explained.  The  most  complete  sys- 
tem of  Bible-lessons  was  introduced  in  England,  to  some 
extent,  also,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  This  whole 
subject  is  treated  by  Ranke,  Fortbettand  <kt  herkomm- 
lichen  Perikopenkreiee*  (Gotha,  1859). 

The  old  pericope  system  has  a peculiar  history  with- 
in the  section  of  the  Protestant  Church  that  has  re- 
tained it.  In  England,  Cranmer,  in  composing  the 
prayer-book,  simply  took  the  epistles  and  gospels  as 
found  in  the  missal  of  the  English  bishoprics,  omitting 
only  those  intended  for  days  not  celebrated  by  Protes- 
tants. This  latter  was  also  done  in  Germany;  but 
some  other  changes  were  made  here,  especially  at  the 
dose  of  the  Epiphany  and  Trinity  Sundays.  In  the 
pre-reformatory  system  there  were  no  lessons  for  the 
sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  nor  for  the  twenty-sixth 
and  twenty-seventh  Sundays  after  Trinity.  This  de- 
fect was  remedied  successfully  during  the  16th  century 
by  an  unknown  master  in  liturgies,  and  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  the  result. 

The  subordinate  sendees,  such  as  the  matins,  vespers, 
as  also  services  during  the  week,  prayer-meetings,  and 
the  like,  found  great  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Reformer*. 
Luther,  in  1526,  the  Zurich  order  of  worship  for  1535, 
and  the  Geneva  liturgy,  gave  directions  for  the  use  of 
lessons  in  such  services.  The  Church  of  England  pur- 
sued its  own  plan  in  arranging  the  daily  lessons.  Not 
content,  as  the  Continental  reformers  were,  with  se- 
lecting only  certain  sections  of  Scripture  to  be  read, 
Cranmer  arranged  for  morning  and  evening  services 
such  a course  of  lessons  that  in  every  year  the  entire 
Old  Test.,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalter  and  the 
purely  ritual  sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  read 
through  once,  the  New  Test,  three  times,  and  the  Psalter 
twelve  times,  i.  e.  was  to  be  chanted  through  once  a 
month.  In  Germany,  the  services  during  the  week  in 
course  of  time  became  almost  extinct. 

The  public  Scriptural  reading,  thus  reduced  to  the 
regular  gospel  and  epistolary  lessons  for  tho  different 
Sundays,  could  not  long  satisfy  the  Church.  Already 
Spener  advocated  an  enlarged  pericope  system;  and 
since  1769,  when  the  movement  was  started  by  the  elec- 
tor George  of  Hanover,  the  evangelical  authorities  in 
the  various  provinces  of  Germany  have  sought  to  rem- 
edy this  defect,  especially  by  tbe  adoption  of  new  series 
of  pericopes.  See  Suckow,  Die  kirchl.  Perikopen  (1830) ; 
Matthaus.  Die  crang.  Perikopen  det  Kirchenjahre*  (Ans- 
pach.  1844-45,  2 vols.);  F.  Strauss,  Da*  erangelische 
Kirchenjahr  (Berlin,  1850) ; Piper,  Der  verbenerte  eran- 
geL  Kalender  (1850) ; Bobertag,  Da*  erang.  Kirchenjahr 
(2d  ed,  Berlin,  1857);  Grimmert,  Tabellaruche  Ueber - 
sicht  der  gevohnlichen  neuen  Perikopen  reihen  (Zerbat, 
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1874) ; Nebe,  Die  evang.  und  epist.  Perikopen  des  Kirchen- 
jahrs  (Wiesbaden,  1875,  8 vola.) ; Sommer,  Die  evang. 
u.  epist.  Perikopen  (Erlangen,  1875,  2 vols.);  Flitt-IIer- 
zog,  ReaLEncyklop.  s.  v. ; Lichtenbergcr,  Encyclop.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  8.  v.  See  Lesson.  (B.  P.) 

Peringer,  Gustav,  a Swedish  theologian  of  the 
17ih  century,  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Upsala,  is  the  author  of  llistoria  Lingua  et  Eruditionis 
A rabum ; and  translated  into  Latin  the  Talmudic  trea- 
tises Aboda  Sarah  and  Tamid,  both  published  at  Alt- 
dorf  in  1680.  See  .Tocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-faxi- 
kon , s.  v.;  Flint,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  78.  (B.  P.) 

Perkins,  Aaron,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  May  5, 1792.  lie  was  con- 
verted in  1811,  and  ordained  June  8,  1813,  pastor  at 
Lattcntown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  twelve  years. 
Twice  he  was  pastor  of  churches  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  died  in  October,  1881,  at  Red  Bank,  N,  J. 
He  was  remarkably  successful  in  his  ministerial  labors. 
See  The  Christian  at  Work,  Oct,  20, 1881.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Perkins,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  Feb.  9, 1796.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Union  College  in  1817,  ami  spent  two  years 
thereafter  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1820 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Allen- 
town, N.  J.,  where  he  labored  faithfully  for  forty-three 
years.  He  retired  from  active  service,  and  died  at 
Allentown,  June  30,  1880.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton 
Theol.  Sem.  1880,  p.  25. 

Permian  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Permian  is  a sister  dialect  of  the  Syijenian  and  Woljak, 
and  the  three  peoples  who  live  in  the  north-east  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  Perm,  Wjatka,  and  Archangel 
governments,  belong  to  a common  race.  Mr.  Schiefncr 
estimates  the  number  of  the  Permians  at  50,000,  the 
Syrjenians  70,000,  and  the  Wotjaka  200,000.  From  the 
annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
for  1880,  we  learn  that  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  prepared 
for  prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  bv  P.  A.  Popou,  has 
been  revised  and  translated  into  the  Russ  character  by 
the  academician  Wiedemann,  and  published  by  the 
above  society.  From  the  report  for  1882  we  learn  that 
the  Holy  Synod  have  sanctioned  the  publication  of  the 
gospel  of  Matthew,  long  delayed  by  the  censorial  au- 
thorities, and  that  the  portion  will  now  be  circulated 
throughout  the  government  of  Perm,  among  the  popu- 
lation of  about  50,000  souls.  (B.  P.) 

Perreyve,  Henri,  a Roman  Catholic  writer  of 
France,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1831.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  made  a priest,  and  in  1861  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Church  history  at  the  Sorbonnc.  He  died  in 
1865,  leaving  La  Joumee  des  Malades,  an  ascctical  work. 
Father  G ratty,  the  teacher  of  Perreyve,  wrote  Vie  de 
Henri  Perreyve  (Paris,  1866).  See  Licbtenberger,  En- 
cyclop. des  Sciences  Religieuses,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Perrine,  Matthew  La  Rue,  I).D.,  a Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  born  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  May  4, 1777. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1797,  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  John  Woodhull  of  Freehold,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  Sept.  18, 
1799.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1800,  he  was  ordained,  and 
for  four  months  acted  as  a missionary  in  western  New 
York.  On  June  15,  1802,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bottle  Hill  (now  Madison), 
N.  J.  In  1809  he  made  another  missionary  tour,  and  on 
Oct.  31, 1811,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Spring  Street 
Church.  New  Y’ork  city.  Here  he  continued  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1820,  when,  by  his  own  request,  the  relation  was 
dissolved.  In  1821  lie  was  elected  to  the  professorship 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Church  polity  in  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.  lie  died  Feb.  1 1,1836.  Dr.  Per- 
rine had  the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate  and  thorough 
scholar.  He  was  of  a speculative  and  metaphysical  turn. 
As  a preacher  he  was  always  instructive  and  interesting. 
He  published,  Letters  Concerning  the  Plan  of  Salvation 
(New  York,  1816): — A Sermon  Before  a French  Mis- 


sionary Society  in  AT.  Y.  (1817) : — A n A bstract  of  Bibli- 
cal Geography  (1835).  Sec  Alexander,  Princeton  College 
in  the  18th  Century ; Gen.  Cat.  of  A ubttni  Theol.  Sem.  1883, 
p.  193 ; Aikman,  Historical  Discourse  (1876),  p.  13. 

Perrine,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  a Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  N.  Y„  Oct.  8, 
1827,  and  moved  with  his  parents  to  Michigan  in  1833. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen ; in  1853  gradu- 
ated at  the  Spring  Arbor  College,  having  entered  the 
ministry  in  1851.  The  following  are  his  successive  ap- 
pointments: South  Albion,  Jackson ; Lafayette  Street, 
Detroit;  Adrian,  Ann  Arbor;  superannuated  two  years; 
Flint;  professor  in  Albion  College  four  years;  presiding 
elder  of  I-ansing  District;  professor  again  in  Albion 
College;  St.  Joseph,  Albion,  Marengo,  Parma,  Concord. 
He  died  in  Albion,  Mich.,  Jan.  22, 1881.  Dr.  Perrine 
was  a fine  pulpit  orator,  and  had  great  versatility  of 
his  talent.  He  took  especial  interest  in  Sunday-schools 
and  Bible  st  udies,  having  visited  Palestine  in  1857.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.312;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Perry,  Gideon  Babcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at  South  Kingstown, 
R.  IM  Oct.  12, 1800.  Among  several  parishes  of  which 
he  was  rector  were  St.  Paul’s,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Grace 
Church,  in  the  same  city.  He  was  also  the  founder  of 
St.  James's  parish  in  Cleveland.  Subsequently  he  was 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  of  Grace 
Church  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  where  he  died,  Sept.  30, 
1879,  having  been  fifty-seven  years  in  the  ministry. 
See  Providence  Journal,  Oct.  13, 1879.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Persian  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  By  way 
of  supplement  wo  add  the  following : “ As  the  style  in 
which  the  gospels  of  the  Polyglots  is  written  has  long 
been  antiquated  at  Ispahan,  several  efforts  were  made 
during  the  present  century  to  produce  a version  in  the 
polished  dialect  now  spoken  by  the  Persians.  A trans- 
lation of  the  gospels  was  made  under  the  superintendence 
of  colonel  Colcbrooke,  and  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1804. 
In  1812  the  Rev.  I*  Sehastiani  had  advanced  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  Epistles,  in  a translation  of  the  New  Test, 
from  the  Greek,  and  during  the  same  year  the  gospels 
of  this  version  were  printed  at  Scrampore.  In  the  mean- 
time another  translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  progress- 
ing at  Dinapore,  under  the  superintendence  of  Henry 
Martyn.  The  translators  were  Sabat  and  Mirza  Firut. 
This  version  was  completed  in  1808,  but  it  was  so  replete 
with  Arabic  and  abstruse  terms,  intelligible  only  to  the 
learned,  that  the  Rev.  H.  Martyn  determined  upon  vis- 
iting Persia  in  person  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a clear 
and  idiomatic  version.  In  1811  he  reached  Shiraz,  the 
seat  of  Persian  literature,  and  remained  there  nearly 
a year,  in  the  meantime  executing  from  the  original 
Greek  a translation  of  the  New  Test.  The  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England,  but  he  ex- 
pired during  his  journey  homeward,  at  Tokat,  Asia  Minor, 
in  1812.  Copies  of  the  work  were  deposited  with  Sir 
Gore  Ouaeley,  the  English  ambassador  in  Persia,  who, 
on  returning  to  England  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg,  met 
with  prince  Galitzin,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
Bible  Society.  The  suggestion  made  to  the  prince  to 
have  an  edition  of  Martvu’s  Test,  printed  was  complied 
with,  and  in  less  than  six  months  the  impression  was 
completed. 

In  1813  a communication  was  received  by  the  cor- 
responding committee  at  Calcutta  from  Meer  Seid  Ali, 
the  learned  native  employed  by  Mr.  Martyn,  at  Shiraz, 
in  which  lie  informed  the  committee  that  the  manuscript 
of  the  Persian  New  Test,  and  of  the  Psalms  (which  had 
likewise  been  translated  at  Shiraz)  was  in  his  possession, 
and  he  waited  their  orders  as  to  its  disposal.  He  was 
directed  to  take  four  copies  of  the  manuscript,  and  for- 
ward the  same  to  Calcutta,  while  he  was  invited  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  publication.  The 
Psalter  and  the  New  Test,  passed  through  the  press  at 
Calcutta  in  1816.  The  Psalter  was  repriuted  at  Lon- 
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don,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Lee,  in  1824,  and 
the  New  Test.,  edited  by  the  same  scholar,  in  1827. 
Other  editions  followed  in  1837  and  1847. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  Persian  New  Test.,  the  most 
incorrect  seems  to  have  been  that  printed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1815,  and,  nt  the  request  of  the  missionaries,  the 
issue  wns  stopped  by  the  Russian  llible  Society.  The 
Rev.  W.  Glen,  of  the  Scottish  mission  at  Astrakhan, 
was  in  consequence  led  to  undertake  a version  of  the 
Psalms  in  Persian,  for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  in- 
dividuals speaking  that  language  who  resort  to  Astra- 
khan and  the  south  of  Russia.  In  182G  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  made  arrangements  with  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Glen 
in  making  a translation  of  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Test.  In  the  meantime  Mirza  Jaffier 
had  been  engaged  by  the  same  society  to  produce  a 
translation  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Test,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Pinkerton,  and  ac- 
cording to  specific  directions  given  by  Dr.  Lee.  The 
only  portion  of  Mirza  Jaffier’s  version  which  was  pub- 
lished is  the  book  of  Genesis,  printed  at  London  in  1827, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lee.  Mr.  Glen’s  version  of  the 
Psalms  and  Proverbs  was  published  at  London  in  1830- 
31,  and  again  in  1836.  The  entire  Old  Test.,  translated 
by  Mr,  Glen,  left  the  press  in  1817. 

In  1824,  the  Iiev.T.  Robinson  had  commenced  another 
translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  was  printed  in  1838. 
A Persian  version  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  pur- 
chased by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1833.  This  version  had  been  executed  by  Mirza  Ibra- 
him, of  the  F.ast  India  College  at  Ilailey bury,  and  was 
published  in  1834. 

Since  1872  a revision  of  II.  Martyn’s  New  Test,  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bruce,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  stationed  at  Julfa,  near  Ispahan, 
which  was  completed  in  1877.  The  same  translator 
also  commenced  the  revision  of  the  Old  Test.  From 
the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for 
1879,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  Revs,  J.  Bassett 
and  J.  L.  Potter,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 


still  greater  dissimilarity  between  human  flesh  and  sonl 
does  not  negative  unity  in  man. 

Perthes,  Friedrich  Matthias,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  son  of  Friedrich  Christoph,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg,  Jan.  16,  1800.  In  1842  he  was  pas- 
tor at  Moorburg,  near  Hamburg,  and  died  Aug.  29, 
1859.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Des  Hischofs 
Johannes  Chrysostonms  l.eben  (Hamburg,  1853).  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  984.  (B.  P.) 

Pertz,  Georo  Heinrich,  a famous  German  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Hanover,  March  28,  1795.  In  1823 
he  was  secretary  of  the  royal  archives  at  Hanover,  in 
1842  head-librarian  at  Berlin,  and  he  died  at  Munich, 
Oct, 7, 1876.  lie  edited  1 ^eibiuz-gesammelte  Werke  (Han- 
over, 1848  sq.),  and  published  Ceber  Leibnizen's  larch- 
liches  Glaubensbekenntni *s  (Berlin,  1846)  : — Ueber  die 
rfcdruckten  Aldassbriefe  von  1451  t/nd  1455  (1857).  See 
Zuchold,  BibL  Theol’ ii,  984.  (B.  P.) 

Peruvian  Religion.  In  the  earliest  times  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  which  Manco  Ca- 
pac,  the  first  inca,  ruled,  seem  to  have  been  believers  in 
the  coarsest  fetichism.  They  only  had  one  supreme 
deity,  the  mother  of  all,  Mama  Koclia,  in  honor  of 
whom  wild  animals,  plants,  and  prisoners  of  war  were 
sacrificed.  The  devouring  of  fallen  or  sacrificed  ene- 
mies was  a sacred  custom  of  the  Peruvians.  A great 
flood  had  overflowed  the  country,  and  after  this  Manco 
Capac,  and  his  wife,  Mama  Oello,  children  of  the  sun, 
came  from  a foreign  country  to  the  shores  of  the  sea 
Titicaca,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Cuzco,  collected 
the  remaining  people,  and  gave  them  laws  and  sacred 
teachings,  which  were  carefully  preserved  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards.  The  supreme  being  of  the  later 
Peruvians  was  called  Pachacamac,  who  was  the  creator 
of  all  beings,  also  of  the  sun ; the  latter  was  his  only 
visible  representative  on  earth,  and  was  therefore  di- 
vinely worshipped;  but  the  god  himself  was  exalted 
above  the  sacrifices  of  mortals.  The  moon  and  stars  also 
had  temples,  like  the  sun,  but  of  less  splendor,  inasmuch 
as  all  that  was  of  gold  in  the  temples  of  the  sun  was 


have  formed  themselves  into  a committee  for  the  re-  j made  of  silver  in  those  of  the  moon  and  stars.  There 


vision  of  the  Persian  Scriptures.  The  different  books 
of  the  Old  Test,  were  distributed  among  the  different 
revisers,  and  each  will  carefully  examine  the  work  of 
the  others.  The  revised  New  Test.,  too,  was  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a joint  revision.  From  the  report  for  the 
year  1882,  we  learn  that  the  latter,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  translator  and  professor 
Palmer  of  Cambridge,  was  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  As  for  the  Old  Test.,  the 
work  of  revision  is  progressing  slowly.  (B.  P.) 

Persian- Jewish  Version.  See  Jcn.*:o-FEii- 
si an  VnnstoN. 

Personality  is  an  attribute  of  conscious  beings 
only,  and  thus  distinguishes  individuals  from  each 
other.  In  the  Trinity  it  is  simple  and  absolute,  so  that 
the  three  persons  of  the  godhead  are  not  three  beings, 
since  they  have  a common  consciousness.  In  man  it  is  | 
compound,  consisting  of  a body  and  a soul,  which  are 
not  homogeneous,  as  are  the  three  divine  persons,  and 
yet  constitute  but  a single  being,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
sciousness essentially  resides  in  the  soul,  which  is  there- 
fore )>er  it  the  real  person,  and  remains  such  after  the 
separation  from  the  body.  In  Jesus  Christ  there  was  a 
double  or  complex  personality,  because  he  had  a com- 
plete human  soul  (as  well  as  Ixwly),  and  was  also  filled 
by] Historically  with  the  divine  spirit.  He  consequently 
may  be  said  to  have  had  a sort  of  double  consciousness; 
for  the  divine  spirit  did  not  always  communicate  every- 
thing to  the  human  spirit,  and  the  latter  could  not  be 
commensurate  with  the  former.  Yet  he  was  not  two 
persons,  inasmuch  as  the  two  natures  were  indissolubly 
blended,  and  the  twofold  personality  likewise.  The 
partial  lack  of  homogeneity  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  spirit  in  him  did  not  negative  this,  just  as  the 


were  male  and  female  priests:  of  the  latter,  the  maid- 
ens of  the  sun  were  of  two  kinds;  the  higher,  from  the 
Inca-family,  dedicated  their  whole  lives  to  the  service 
of  the  sun,  and  there  were  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
of  these  in  convents.  If  unfaithful,  they  and  their 
whole  family  were  to  lie  exterminated,  according  to  the 
law  known  as  “hard  law.”  But  in  the  entire  history 
of  Peru  not  an  instance  of  this  occurs.  The  second  class 
of  servants  of  the  sun  did  not  live  in  the  capital,  Cuzco, 
but  in  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  chosen 
from  ail  classes.  The  conditions  of  reception  were  beauty 
and  purity.  When  the  cruel  Pizarro  came  to  Peru,  the 
immense  riches  were  carried  off  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  beautiful  daughters  of  the  Incas,  the  virtuous  sun- 
maidens,  became  a prey  to  the  insolent  warriors. 

Peruvian  Version.  Sec  Quichuan. 

Pescheck,  Christian  Aikh.ph,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  wns  bom  Feb.  1, 1787,  at  Johnsdorf, 
Saxony.  In  1816*  he  was  pastor  nt  Lhckcndorf,  in  1831 
deacon  at  Zittau,  and  died  in  1859,  doctor  of  philosophy. 
He  is  the  author  of,  Geschichte  der  Colestiner  des  Oybins, 
urkundlich  erfortchl  und  dargestelll  (Zittau,  1840)  ; — 
Geschichte  der  Gegenrrformution  in  libhmen  (Leipsic, 
1843-44,  2 vols.) : — Die  bohmischen  Exulantm  in  Sach- 
sen (1857): — Die  A ustrandening  glaubenttreuer  Prote- 
slantcn  aus  Lohmen  und  Sachsen  tin  xrt't.  Jalirhundert 
(1858).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  984  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Peter  (Saint),  F kstivai-S  of,— I.  Deposilio  Petri  in 
Catacombas  el  Pauli  in  via  Ostiensi.  The  Catalogus 
Liberianus  (354)  first  mentions  the  entombment  of  the 
bones  of  Peter  and  Paul  as  having  taken  place  in  the 
year  of  the  consuls  Tuscus  and  Bassus  (258),  and  gives 
the  date  ns  III.  Cal.  Julii,  that  is,  June  29.  A festi- 
val in  commemoration  of  that  day  is  recorded  in  the 
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Latin  Church  by  Prudentius  in  the  4th  century,  by 
Augustine  (5e»m.  296  - 299),  Maxim,  of  Turin  ( ibid. 
66-C9  ),  and  l-eo  the  Great  ( ibid.  82-84 ) in  the  5th ; 
after  the  6th  it  is  noticed  in  all  martyr  chronicles. 
In  the  Greek  Church  it  is  stated  by  Theodorua  Lector, 
in  his  Church  history  (ii,  1C),  as  having  been  cole-  ' 
brated  in  Constantinople  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Annstasius  I (518);  after  the  7th  century  it  is  given 
in  all  calendars,  even  those  of  Copts,  Ethiopians,  and 
Armenians.  In  1743  Benedict  XIV  decreed  a celebra-  : 
tion  of  eight  days  for  the  city  of  Rome;  and  in  18C7, 
the  eighteenth  centenary,  it  was  renewed  with  great 
magnificence  by  Pius  IX. 

II.  Festum  Cathedra  Petri  A ntiochenir,  for  Feb.  22, 
mentioned  in  the  Calendarium  Liberianum , and  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  the  accession  of  the  a|*os- 
tle  Peter  to  the  episcopal  chair,  without,  however,  speci-  1 
fving  the  locality  of  the  chair.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Caloideirium  of  l’olemius  Silvius  (448).  In 
the  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  and  in  the  Sacrumentarium  of 
Gelasius  I,  the  festival  is  omitted  altogether;  but  is 
found  again  in  the  Sacramcntarium  of  Gregory,  and 
after  his  time  always. 

III.  Ft  stum  Cathedra  Petri  Romance , Jan.  18,  was 
generally  confounded  with  II,  but  became  independent- 
ly established  in  the  8th  century,  and  formally  fixed 
during  the  Carlovingian  age,  to  which  time,  also,  belongs 
the  final  recognition  of  the  tradition  of  the  double  epis- 
copacy of  St.  Peter. 

IV.  Festum  Sanctum  Petti  ad  Vincula  or  in  Vinculis, 
also  called  Festum  Catenarum  Petti,  Aug.  1,  is  not  men- 
tioned until  the  9th  century,  in  Wandalbert’s  Martyro- 
logittm.  and  Pseudo  - Beda’s  llomiL  de  Vinculis  Sancti 
Petti  (Beds,  Opp.  iii,  96).  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is 
celebrated  Jan.  16,  in  the  Armenian  Feb.  22.  The  lat- 
ter Church  also  celebrated  a festival  of  “ tho  finger  of 
the  apostle  Peter"  (Asscmani,  Euchol.  Kcclet.  Orient.), 
and  the  Abyssinians  commemorate  on  July  81  a festi- 
val in  honor  of  St.  Peter  (Ludolf,  Hist.  A'Ahiop.  p.  424),  ! 
but  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  latter  is  not 
known.  See  August i,  Denhciirdigkeiten,  iii,  175  sq. ; 
Sinker,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Chiist.  Antiq.  ii,  1623-1628; 
Xillcs,  Kaltndariutn  Manuals  Utriusque  F.cclesiie,  Ori- 
ent. et  Occident.  roL  ii ; Zdcklcr,  in  Plitt-llerzog,  lleal- 
Encyldop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Peter  of  Btots.  See  Bi.kskn,  Peter. 

Petermann,  J cut's  Heinrich.  D.D.,  a famous  1 
German  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Glanehau,  Aug.  12, 
1801.  In  1837  lie  was  professor  of  Oriental  literature 
at  Berlin,  from  1852  to  1855  he  travelled  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia,  in  1867  and  1868  through  Palestine 
and  Syria,  lie  died  in  June,  1876.  Besides  his  con-  | 
tributions  to  different  periodicals  and  cyclopaedias,  he 
published,  Grammatica  Lingua  A rmeniaca  ( Berlin, 
1837): — De  Ostikanis,  A rabicis,  Armenia  Gubernatori- 
bus  (1840): — lit  it  rage.  zu  einer  Geschichte  der  neuesten 
Reformat  de*  Osnwnischen  Iteichs  (1842): — Pauli  Epi- 
slola  ad  Philrntonem.  etc.  (1844):  — Porta  Lingua  rum 
Oiirnfalinm  (1864-72,  5 vols.): — lit  ire  in  den  Orient  (2d 
cd.  Ix'ipMc,  1865,  2 vols.): — Liber  Magnus  Vulgo  Liber 
Adatiti  Ajypellatus  (1867): — Pentateuchus  Samaritanus  \ 
(Berlin,  1872  aq.,3  vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Petexaen,  Acccst,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  at  Gotha,  Nov.  1, 1875,  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy and  general  superintendent,  is  the  author  of,  Die , 
Idee,  der  chtisllichen  Eirehe  (Lcipsic,  1839-46,  3 vols.); 
Schlciermacher  a Is  Rrjunualor  der  deutschen  llildung 
(Gotha,  1869):  — Die  protest antische  LehrJ'reiheil  und 
Hire  Greuzen  (Frankfort,  1865).  (B.  P.) 

Peterson,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
installed  prebendary  of  the  Church  at  Exeter,  Aug.  16, 
1619 ; elerted  canon  residentiary,  June  2, 1621 ; and  ad- 
vanced to  the  deanery,  July  18, 1629.  He  died  Dec.  6, 
1661,  aged  seventy-four  years.  Dr.  Peterson  was  a man 
of  exemplary  life,  faithful  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
charitable  to  the  poor. 


Petraeus,  a name  common  to  several  Swedish  theo- 
logians, of  whom  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  /Kschilics,  who  died  at  Abo  in  1657,  professor 
and  doctor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  Enart  ationes  in 
Ecangelia  Dominicalia  et  Eesticalia : — De  Veteris  el 
Novi  Testamenti  Disctimine: — De  Anti-Christo  Magno, 
besides  a translation  of  the  Bible  into  Finnish. 

2.  Lal'kkntil's,  who  died  Jan.  7,  1656,  is  the  author 
of  Cauticum  Canticorum  Salomonis,  Paraphrari  turn 
Ligata  Jlebraa  et  Dunica,  turn  Prosu  Latina  Adoma- 
tum  (Ilafnia*,  1640). 

3.  Nicolas  (1)  was  bom  at  Husum,  Sept.  10,  1569. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1600  doctor 
of  theology,  and  died  at  Katzeburg,  Jan.  7, 1641,  a super- 
intendent. 

4.  Nicolas  (2)  was  born  at  Zealand  in  1601.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Copenhagen,  and  died  Oct.  4,  1634. 
He  is  the  author  of,  Nomenclator  llebraus  (llafnix, 
1629): — Lexicon  llebraicum  cum  Grammatica  Uebraica 
(1627,1633):  — Musa  Jlebraa  seu  Colloquia  Hebraa 
(1628). 

5.  Severin',  bom  in  1609,  and  died  Nov.  25,  1657, 
professor  at  Copenhagen,  is  the  author  of,  Grammatica 
Jlebraa  (1642): — Eundamenta  Lingua  Sancta  (1647): 
— Disquisitio  de  Fundamento  Philosophia  M oralis. 

6.  Theodore,  who  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1673,  is 
the  author  of,  Prophetia  Joelis  sEthioj).,  Interpret.  Latina 
ad  Vetbum  Donatu  (Leyden,  1661) : — Prophetia  Jona 
sEthiop.  et  ex  sEthiop,  in  Lat.  ad  Verbum  Versa  el  -Vo- 
lts atque  Adagiis  1 Hast  rata  (1660): — Vaticinium  Ma- 
lachite AEthioj).  Latino  Idiomate  ad  Verbum  Donutum 
(1661).  See  .1  ocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelrbrten-Lcrikon,  s.  v.; 
Flint,  liiU.  Jud.  iii,  80 ; Winer,  JDtndbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  03, 64.  (B.  P.) 

Petrus,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Orkney  in 
1270,  and  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  scut  by  Eric, 
king  of  Norway,  to  negotiate  a marriage  between  that 
monarch  and  Margaret,  daughter  to  Alexander  111,  king 
of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1284.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Hishojis,  p.  220. 

Peyrat,  Nai*oiV.on,  a Protestant  theologian  and 
historian  of  France,  was  bom  at  Hordes  - sur  - Arise, 
Arttge,  Jan.  20,  1809.  In  1849  be  was  appointed  pas- 
tor at  St.-Gcrmain-cn-Laye,  and  he  died  April  4,  1881. 
lie  is  the  author  of  Pasteurs  du  Desert  (1842),  a work 
which  has  been  styled  “un  benedictin  romantique." 
This  work  was  followed  by  L'/Iistoire  de  Vigilance: 
— lx*  Refoi'nuiteurs  de  la  France  et  de  ritalie  ati 
Douzieme  Steele  ( Pierre  de  Brueya,  Arrigo,  Abelard, 
A maud  de  Brescia.  St.  Bernard,  Berenger  ) : — Le  Col- 
loque  de  Poissy : — Le  Siege  du  Mas  (T A zil: — L'llistoire 
ties  Albigeois: — Biranger  et  Lamenuais , Correspondence 
et  Souvenirs  (Paris,  1861),  this  last  a charming  volume. 
See  Mme.  Najioleoii  Peyrat,  Napoleon  Peyrat,  Posts,  lli- 
storim,  Pasteur  (Paris,  1881);  I.ichteiiberger,  Encydop. 
des  Sciettces  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Peyrcn,  Amadeo,  a famous  Italian  Orientalist  and 
antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Turin,  Oct.  2,  1785.  In  1815 
he  succeeded  his  former  teacher,  the  abbot  Valperga  di 
Caluso,  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Turin,  and 
he  died  April  27, 1870.  He  is  especially  known  by  his 
lexicon  Lingua  Coptica  (Turin,  1835)  and  Grammatica 
Lingua  Coptica  (1841);  besides,  he  wrote  a number  of 
essays,  published  in  the  Memorie  of  the  Turin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  (B.  P.) 

Pfannkuche,  Heinrich  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  28,  1766.  For 
some  time  private  tutor  at  Gfittingen,  he  was  in  1803 
called  to  Giessen  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  he  died  OcL  7, 1833,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote, 

. Exercitatione*  in  Ecdesiasta  Salomoni  Vulgo  Tributi 
Locum  Vexatissim.  cap.  xi,  7 -xii,  7 (Gottingen,  1794): 
— Obserrat.  Philolog.  et  Critic,  ad  quadam  Psalmorum 
Loco,  Sjtedmen  (Bremen,  1791): — De  Codicum  MSS. 
1/ebr.  Veteris  Testamenti  el  Versionum  Chaldaicatvm  in 
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Lectionibus  A nli-masoretkis  Consensu  ( Giessen,  1803). ! 
See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  213;  F'Urst,  HibL 
Jud.  iii,  81  sq.  IS.  P.) 

Pfeffinger,  Daniel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Strasburg,  who  died  Nov.  24,  1724,  doctor  and  pro- 
feasor of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  I)e  Mala  ejusque 
Causis  Jntrinsecis : — De  Cretensium  Aritiis  ad  Tit.  t, 
12: — Ducts  Disputf.  in  Prophttiam  llaggai: — De  Ne- 
thiwtis  ad  Jos.  ix,  27  et  Esdr.  riii,  20 : — De  Viro  Per- 
fecto  ad  Fphes.  *>,  13,  14:  — De  Cultu  A ngtlorum  ad 
Coloss,  ii,  18: — lie  Christo  pro  Nobis  Erciso  ad  Dan. 
ir,  26 : — lie  Paniietitia  I tax  ad  Genes,  ri,  6.  7 : — De 
Prophetarum  Ealsorum  Furtis  ad  Jerem.  xriii,  30: — 
De  Michcele  A ngelomm  A uxiliatore,  etc.  Sec  J ocher, 
Allgemeines  GeUhrten-Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Pfeiffer,  August  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Erlangen,  Jan.  13, 
1748,  where  he  also  commenced  his  academical  career 
in  1769.  In  1776  he  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages, 
in  1803  head  librarian  of  the  university,  and  he  died  Julv 
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15.  1817.  He  wrote,  De  Ingeido  Oratorio  (Erlangen, 
1770): — De  Jobo  Patientiam  et  Christum  Priedicante 
(1771):  — De  Jobcei  Libri  Scopo  (eod.):  — Progr.  in 
I'ersionem  Syriacam  ad  i Timoth.  Epistoltr,  (1776): — 
Ctber  die  Musik  der  alien  Htbraer  (1778) : — Ilebrdische 
tlrammatik  (3d  ed.  1802):  — Neve  Uebrrsetzung  des 
Propheten  lloseus  (1785):  — Philonis  Judai  Opera 
Omnia , etc.  (1785-92,  5 vols. ; 2d  ed.  1820): — Progr. 
super  Ps.  cx  (1801) : — Progr.  suj>er  Ps.  Ixxii  (1803): — 
Bibliorum  Ilebraicorum  et  Chaldceorum  Manuals  ad 
Piima  Linguarum  Studia  Concinnurit  (1809).  See 
During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Drutschlands , s.  v. ; 
Film,  HibL  Jud.  iii,  83;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  115,  145,  522.  (B.  P.) 

Pfeiffer,  Joachim  Ehrenfried,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  and  father  of  August  Friedrich, 
was  bom  at  Gllstrow,  Pomerania,  Sept.  6,  1709.  lie 
studied  at  linstock,  and  commenced  there  liis  academ- 
ical career  in  1737.  In  1743  he  accepted  a call  to  Er- 
langen as  professor  of  theology,  was  made  doctor  of 
theology  in  the  same  year,  and  died  Oct.  18,  1787. 
He  published,  Hits,  de  Mala  Morale,  etc.  (Jena,  1737): 
— lie.  Ijege  luteipretandi  Prinui  et  Fundamental i (1740) : j 
— Elementa  Hermeneutiae  Universalis  ( 1743  ) : — De 
Galore  sub  Nube  Torrents,  etc.  (eod.) : — Trinitas  Per - 
sonarum  in  Unitats  Dei,  etc.  (coil.) : — Messias  -tdrxoto- 
irof  ad  Jerem.  xriii,  5,  6 (coil.) : — Messias  Satisfador 
Ilominum  ex  les.  liii,  4.  5,  6 (1744) : — Processio  Spiritus 
Saudi  a Filio  Dei  ex  les.  xle,  3 (1745): — Messias  non 
Spiritus  Sandus  sed  Dei  Patris  Filins  ex  Ps.  ii,  7 
(1751): — Lux  Oda  Populo  in  Tenebris  Sedenti  ex  les. 
riii,  23  (1754) : — Coipiilio  Justi  Servi  Dei  Justijica  ex 
Its.  liii,  11  (1755): — Sjxs  Resurredionis  apnd  Jobum  rix, 
25,  26,  27  ( 1760-61 ),  etc.  See  During,  7>i<  gelehden  , 
Theologen  Deulschlands,  s.  v.  (who  gives  sixty -seven  i 
titles  of  Pfeiffer's  works);  F'Urst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  83  sq. ; 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  105,  422,  425,  603.  I 
(B.  P.) 

Pfitzer,  Johans  Jaoor,  a Lutheran  theologian  ! 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Oct.  29,  168-1. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1713  deacon 
at  his  birthplace,  in  1717  professor  of  theology"  at  Alt- 
dorf,  in  1718  doctor  of  theology,  in  1724  pastor  at 
Nuremberg,  and  died  March  10, 1759.  He  published, 
De.  A potheosi  Pauli  et  Harnab<e  a I.ystrensibus  Frustra 
Tentata  (Altdorf.  1718) .De  ApjtoUine,  Dodore  A/uts- 
tolico  ex  A dor.  xriii.  24-28  (eod. ):  — De  Benejiciis 
Typicis  (1723),  etc.  Sec  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theolo- 
gen Deutschlamls,  s.  v. ; FUrst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii,  84.  (B.  P.) 

Pharaoh  of  thk  Exohe.  Owing  to  the  deep  in- ' 
terest  in  the  history  of  that  event,  extraordinary  efforts 
have  been  made  by  Biblical  scholars  to  identify  this 
Egyptian  king,  whose  name  is  not  given  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  Most  writers  have  been  content  to  compare  1 
the  chronologies  of  Egypt  and  the  Bible  together,  and 
rest  in  the  simple  synchronism,  a result  necessarily  prob- 


lematical, from  the  acknowledged  uncertainty  of  both 
these  chronological  schemes.  Thus  the  Speakers  Com- 
mentary (i,  455,  Amcr.  ed.)  concludes  that  the  Egy  ptian 
monarch  in  question  was  Thothmes  III ; but  this  result 
depends  upon  a series  of  chronological  calculations  and 
comparisons  every  step  in  which  is  debatable.  The 
most  favorite  identification,  however,  of  late,  has  been 
with  Menephthah  I,  son  of  Hameses  II,  or  the  great 
Sesostris.  This  is  adopted  by  Brugscli,  Bunsen,  Cba- 
bas,  Fibers,  Lenormant,  Lepsiua,  Raxvlinson,  De  Rouge, 
Vigouroux,  aud  others.  We  give  the  reasons  pro  et 
con. 

1.  Josephus  cites  (Apion,  i,  26  sq.)  Manetho  as  stating 
that  Moses  was  identical  with  a certain  Osarsiph,  or 
Egyptian  priest  of  Heliopolis,  who  headed  a revolt  <>f 
a band  of  lepers  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis:  and  this 
prince  appears  to  he  the  Menephthah  (or  Memeph- 
thah)  of  the  monuments,  and  the  Amenophath  or  Atm- 
nephthes  of  the  19th  dynasty  of  Manetho’s  lists,  by 
reason  of  his  association,  in  the  above  account  in  Jose- 
phus, with  Sethos  or  Rameses  as  his  son,  and  Rhampse* 
(or  Rameses)  as  his  father.  But  Josephus  himself  ex- 
pressly and  somewhat  passionately  contradicts  the  iden- 
tification in  question,  and  he  alleges,  and  goes  far  to 
prove,  numerous  inconsistencies  and  fallacies  in  it,  ar- 
guing, in  short,  that  the  whole  story  is  a mendacious 
invention,  and  especially  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that 
the  insurgents  in  that  case,  so  far  from  succeeding  in 
their  escape  from  Flgvpt,  were  ultimately  subdued  ami 
destroyed  by  the  Egyptians.  The  statements  of  Ma- 
nctho  himself,  as  extant  in  Synccllus  and  Eusebius, 
make  no  mention  of  this  identification,  but  varioosly 
name  Amosis  (head  of  the  18th  dynasty)  and  Achen- 
cheroes  (ninth  king  of  the  same  dynasty)  as  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exode. 

In  another  passage  (Apion,  i,  32,  33)  Josephus  give* 
a similar  narrative  from  Cha:remon;  but,  as  he  justly 
shows,  the  contradictions  of  the  story  are  there  still 
more  apparent.  In  a third  account,  from  Lysimarhus 
(ibid.  34)  the  Egyptian  king's  name  is  given  as  Boc- 
choris,  and  so  all  trace  of  identity  disappears.  Josephus 
himself  repeatedly  affirms  that  Manetho’s  own  work 
gave  Tethmosis  (or  Thummoscs,  son  of  Alisphragmu- 
thosis  [Misphragmuthosis])  as  the  name  of  the  Fharaob 
of  the  Exode. 

2.  The  circumstances  of  Rameses  II,  father  of  the 
Egyptian  king  under  consideration,  arc  supposed  to 
favor  his  identification  with  the  l’haraoh  of  the  op- 
pression. and  so  to  coincide  with  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion. Thus  he  was  a great  builder  of  cities,  especially 
(it  is  alleged)  of  l’i-Tum  and  Pi-Kamses,  which  are 
held  to  be  the  I’ithom  and  Raamescs  of  the  Bible.  But 
the  last  identifications  are  extremely  doubtful,  and  the 
name  Rameses  appears  as  that  of  a district  as  early  as 
Joseph's  day  (Gen.  xlvii,  11).  The  identification  of  an 
oppressed  or  conquered  people  in  his  reign,  named 
Ajteru  on  the  monuments,  with  the  Hebrews,  is  equally 
doubtful,  both  in  the  reading  aud  application:  it  is  at 
all  events  certain  that  the  people  so  named  were  for- 
eign serfs,  and  that  they  were  employed  in  large  num- 
bers at  a period  considerably  later  than  the  Exode 
(Bnigsch,  Hist. of  F<jyi>t,  ii,  129).  Opposed  to  this  iden- 
tification is  the  well-known  character  of  the  Rameses 
in  question  as  a just  and  humane  prince,  who  cannot 
have  been  guilty  of  the  atrocious  policy  of  drowning 
all  the  male  children  of  a portion  of  his  subjects. 

3.  The  character  and  circumstances  of  Menephthah 
himself  are  not  given  with  sufficient  detail  in  the  Egyp- 
tian chronicles  or  monuments  to  enable  us  to  say  w ith 
definiteness  whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
Biblical  account.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  however, 
which  tallies  with  the  overthrow  at  the  Red  Sea.  If. 
as  the  history  in  Exodus  implies,  and  as  later  Scrip- 
tural notices  expressly  affirm  (e.g.  1’sa.cxxxvi,  15),  the 
Egyptian  king  was  himself  drowned  there,  it  cannot 
have  been  Menephthah,  who  certainly  reigned  much 
longer  than  the  brief  interval  between  Moses'  return  to 
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Egypt  (Exod.  iv,  19;  comp,  ii,  15)  and  the  Exode. 
Moreover,  Mencphthah  was  one  of  a large  family  of 
sons  bom  to  Ramoses  during  his  long  reign,  and  this 
militates  decidedly  against  the  adoption  of  Moses  ns 
heir  through  a daughter.  Dr.  Schaff  adduces  (Through 
Bible  Lands,  p.  102)  a circumstance  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (ii,  111),  that  the  successor  of  Sesostris  (sup- 
posed to  be  Raineses  II)  was  smitten  with  blindness 
for  ten  years  as  a punishment  for  hurling  his  spear  into 
the  Nile  during  an  extraordinary  ovcrliow;  but  this 
looks  to  us  very  little  like  the  catastrophe  at  the  Red 
Sea ; nnd,  besides,  the  historian  calls  the  king  in  ques- 
tion Pheron.  and  he  names  his  successor  Proteus,  words 
which  have  no  place  in  the  dynastic  lists. 

4.  Finally  and  conclusively,  the  chronology  of  the 
period  will  not  allow  this  identification.  The  lowest 
date  for  the  Exode  is  the  Rabbinical,  R.C.  1312;  Usher’s 
is  1491;  Hales’s,  1G14;  our  own,  1G58;  while  the  dates 
assigned  to  the  end  of  Menephthah’s  reign  arc  as  fol- 
lows: Marictte,  cir.  B.C.  1288;  Ix-psius,  1273;  Wilkin- 
son, 1200;  ours,  1175.  The  difference,  in  any  case,  is 
from  a quarter  of  a century  to  four  centuries  nnd  a 
half.  It  is  useless  to  plead  the  uncertainty  of  the 
dates  in  either  line,  because  it  is  precisely  here  that 
both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Biblical  chronologies  begin 
to  be  definite;  and  the  tendency  of  modern  criticism 
is  to  widen  rather  than  contract  the  discrepancy  at  this 
point.  This  objection  has  not  escaped  Josephus,  who  ex- 
pressly remarks  (.1  pion , i,  27)  that,  according  to  Monet  ho, 
“Moses  lived  many  generations  earlier"  than  the  king 
in  question,  or,  more  definitely  (ibid.  20),  518  years,  or, 
according  to  his  own  detailed  estimate  (ibid.  15),  ex- 
actly 327  years.  Our  calculation,  483  years,  is  near- 
ly' a mean  between  these.  J<tsephus  further  states 
(A pion,  ii, 2)  that  “Solomon  built  the  temple  612  y’ears 
after  the  Jews  came  out  of  Egypt"  (he  elsewhere 
makes  it  variously  692  and  032  years  — in  our  own 
scheme  it  was  048  years) ; and  lie  fortifies  this  date  by 
a reference  to  the  then  well-known  contemporaneous 
Tyrian  annals.  He  adds  (ibid.)  that  the  date  of  the 
Exode,  according  to  the  above  notice  of  Lvsimachus 
(i.  e.  ns  occurring  under  king  Bocchoris)  would  make 
it  “ 1700  years  ago,"  or  about  B.C.  1630,  which  again  is 
substantially  our  date.  We  conclude  therefore  that 
Josephus  at  least  (from  whom,  be  it  noted,  tbe  w hole 
basis  of  this  proposed  identification  is  derived)  was 
clear  nnd  consistent  as  well  as  definitely'  grounded  in 
bis  chronology',  both  in  its  Biblical  and  its  Egyptian 
relations;  nnd  like  him  we  must  decidedly  reject  this 
synchronism.  Sec  Manktho. 

Phasaelis.  The  present  Khurbet  Fasail  is  laid 
down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  twelve  and  a half  miles 
north  of  Riha  (Jericho),  and  is  briefly  described  iu  the 
Memoirs  accompanying  (ii,  392). 

Phelps,  Eliakim,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Bclchertown,  Mass.,  March  20, 1790.  From 
1811  to  1813  he  was  a member  of  Brown  University, 
but  graduated  in  1814  from  Union  College.  He  was 
ordained  at  Brookfield,  Oct.  23, 1816,  as  the  colleague 
of  Rev.  Ephraim  Ward,  and  continued  to  minister  there 
until  Oct.  25, 1826.  During  the  succeeding  three  years 
he  was  principal  of  the  Ladies’  High-school  at  Pitts- 
field. In  February,  1830,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  held 
that  position  until  September,  1835.  From  1836  he 
was  secretary  of  the  American  Education  Society  in 
Philadelphia,  and  of  the  same  in  New  York  to  1845. 
For  one  year  he  was  acting-pastor  at  Kingston,  R.  I., 
and  served  in  the  some  relation  at  Putnam,  Conn.,  from 
1850  to  1858.  His  residence  from  1871  to  1874  was  at 
Andover,  Moss.,  and  from  1874  to  1880  at  Wcehawken, 
X.  J.  During  1831-35  he  was  a commissioner  of  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  for  the  last  year 
of  that  term  was  president  of  the  commissioners.  He 
died  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  Dec.  21*,  1880.  Dr.  Phelps 
published  a volume  of  addresses,  entitled  The  Ministry 


We  A "ted,  besides  pamphlets,  etc.  Sec  Cong.  Year-book, 

1881,  p.  81. 

Phenomenalism.  Sec  Scepticism,  Latest 
Phases  ok. 


Fhilaret,  archbishop  of  Tschcmigow,  who  died  in 
1866,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  historians  of  the 
Russian  Church.  He  is  the  author  of  a work  on  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  the  Apostles  of  the  Stars  (1846;  Germ, 
trausl.  Milan,  1848).  He  also  wrote  on  the  SeiTice  of 
the  Hussion  Church  in  the  Pre- Mongolian  Time  (1847): 
— History  of  the  Russian  Church  (4th  ed.  1862,  5 vols.) : 
— Review  of  Russian  Literature  from  862  to  1858  (1859, 
2 vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Philip,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  in  the  see  of  Brechin 
in  1351.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  162. 

Philip  the  Magnanimous,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  born 
at  Marburg,  Nov.  23,  1504,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characters  in  the  history  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion. He  was  only  five  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
and  only  fourteen  when  he  was  declared  of  age.  He 
was  present  at  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  but  had,  at 
that  time,  not  yet  decided  with  respect  to  religious 
: matters.  He  was,  however,  one  of  those  who  insisted 
j that  the  safe -conduct  accorded  to  Luther  should  be 
kept  sacred.  He  visited  Luther  in  his  lodgings,  and 
on  his  return  allowed  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  Ger- 
man at  Caascl.  In  February,  1525,  he  opened  his 
country  to  the  reformation,  in  May  he  joined  the 
, Torgau  Union,  and  in  June  he  appeared  at  the  Diet 


| 
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of  Spires  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  partv, 
surprising  tbe  Roman  Catholic  bishop  by  his  theolog- 
ical learning,  the  imperial  commissioners  by  his  out- 
spokenness, and  king  Ferdinand  himself  by'  the  open 
threat  of  leaving  the  diet  immediately  if  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  edicts  of  Worms  was  insisted  upon.  The 
great  task  he  had  on  hand  was  to  unite  the  German 
and  Swiss  Protestants  into  one  compact  party,  and  at 
the  Diet  of  Spires  (1529)  he  succeeded  in  baffling  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  produce  an 
open  breach.  The  conference  of  Marburg,  in  the  same 
year,  was  also  his  work,  and  it  had,  at  all  events,  the 
effect  of  somewhat  mitigating  the  hostility  of  tbe  theo- 
logians. Nevertheless,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (1530), 
the  Lutherans  appeared  to  lie  willing  to  buy  peace  by 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  Zwinglians.  Philip  pro- 
posed war,  open  nnd  immediate;  but  the  Lutherans 
suspected  him  of  being  a Zwinglian  at  heart,  and  their 
suspicion  made  him  powerless.  He  subscribed  the  Con- 
fessio  Augustana,  but  reluctantly,  and  with  an  express 
reservation  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s 
Sup|>er.  Finally,  when  he  saw  that  nothing  could  lie 
done,  while  he  knew  that  the  emperor  could  not  be 
trusted,  he  suddenly  left  Augsburg.  This  resoluteness 
mado  an  impression  on  the  other  Protestant  princes; 
nnd  in  March,  1531,  he  was  able  to  form  the  Smalcaldian 
League,  though  he  was  not  able  to  procure  admission  to 
it  for  the  Swiss  Reformed.  He  also  opened  negotiations 
with  the  king  of  Denmark;  iu  1532  he  couqielled  the 
emperor  to  grant  the  peace  of  Nuremberg;  in  1534, 
after  the  brilliant  victory  at  Lausacu,  he  enforced  the 
restoration  of  duke  Ulrich,  of  Wtlrlemberg,  by  which 
that  country  was  opened  to  the  Reformation;  in  1539 
he  began  negotiations  with  Francis  I,  and  in  1540  he 
again  projiosed  to  wage  open  war  on  the  emperor. 
But  at  this  very’  moment  his  authority  was  greatly  im- 
paired, and  his  activity  much  clogged,  by  his  marriage 
with  Margarcthe  von  der  Sanl— a clear  case  of  bigamv. 
The  theologians,  even  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  con- 
sented, provided  this  marriage  was  kept  secret.  The 
duchess  of  Rooulitz,  the  sister  of  Philip,  would  not  keep 
silent,  and  the  question  arose  what  the  emperor  would 
do.  The  case  was  so  much  the  worse,  as,  in  1535, 
Philip  had  issued  a law  which  made  bigamy  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  in  Hesse.  The  emperor,  however,  sim- 
ply used  the  affair  to  completely  undermine  the  politi- 
cal position  of  the  landgrave,  but  the  profit  lie  drew 
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from  it  was,  nevertheless,  no  small  one.  During  the  J 
difficult  times  which  followed  after  the  peace  of  Crespy 
(1544),  the  Protestant  party  had  no  acknowledged  head ; 
during  the  Smalcaldian  war  (1546-47),  no  acknowledged 
leader.  After  the  war,  the  emi>eror  treacherously  seized 
the  landgrave,  and  kept  him  in  prison  for  five  years. 
After  bis  release,  in  1552,  Philip  spent  all  his  energies 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  country,  which  ! 
had  suffered  so  much  from  war.  But  he  still  had  a 
lively  interest  in  religious  matters,  and  acted  the  part 
of  a mediator,  especially  between  the  Protestants  and 
llonian  Catholics;  thus  he  was  very  active  in  promoting 
the  conference  of  Naumburg  in  1544  and  that  of  Worms 
in  1557.  Philipdied  March 31, 1567.  See  Uommcl,  Philipp 
der  Grossmuthige  (Giessen,  1830,3  vols.);  Lcnz.  Brief- 
icechsel  iMJtdgrqf  Philipp's  mil  liuctr  (vol.  i,  Leipsic, 
1880);  Wille,  Philipp  der  Grossmuthige  u.  din  Restitution 
Herzog  Ulrich's  r on  Wurtemberg  (Tubingen,  1882);! 
Plitt-ilerzog,  Real-Encyklop.  8.  v. ; Lichtenbcrger,  Kn- 
cyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Philip,  Hkiimann,  a medical  missionary,  was  bom 
of  Jewish  parentage  at  Brunswick  in  1813.  While  a 
student  of  medicine  he  joined  the  Prussian  army,  which 
he  left  after  some  yeans’  service  in  order  to  join  a broth- 
er of  his  who  was  in  Java  in  the  Dutch  service.  Philip 
embarked  at  Rotterdam  for  Batavia,  but  owing  to  some 
accident  which  happened  after  the  vessel  had  left  the 
harbor,  be  came  to  England.  At  London,  through  his 
employers,  he  became  acquainted  with  a Presbyterian 
minister,  who  spoke  to  him  of  Christ  and  made  him 
think  of  the  Saviour.  Philip,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion from  this  minister,  went  to  Scotland.  At  Glasgow 
he  became  acquainted  with  I)r.  Duncan,  who  encour- 
aged him  in  his  inquiries.  On  Dec. 9, 1839,  the  Kirk 
session  of  St,  Luke's  Church  at  Edinburgh  admitted 
him  a member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Philip  now 
went  through  a regular  course  of  theological  studies, 
atnl  commenced  his  missionary  labors  in  1841,  along 
with  the  Kev.D.  Edward,  among  the  Jews  iu  Moldavia. 
Being  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  to  a mis- 
sionary of  a thorough  knowledge  of  medicine,  Philip, 
after  nine  years'  missionary  labor,  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh to  complete  his  medical  education.  This  done, 
in  1850  he  was  sent  to  Algiers,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Scottish  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Israel,  as 
medical  missionary.  From  Algiers,  iu  1852,  he  was 
sent  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  In  I860  Philip,  who,  by 
this  time,  had  the  degree  of  D.D.,  iu  addition  to  that 
of  M.D.,  was  engaged  by  the  British  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  and  was 
sent  to  labor  at  Jaffa,  the  seaport  of  Palestine,  where  he 
remained  for  six  years.  When  the  cholera  raged  at 
Jaffa  in  1865,  and  the  population  was  panic-struck,  and 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  had  tied,  Dr.  Philip 
was  the  only  practitioner  at  Jaffa,  and  acted  not  only 
as  physician,  but  also  as  governor  and  police.  The 
Malta  Times  of  September,  1865,  states  that  " the  calls 
and  appeals  which  Dr.  Philip  had  were  constant,  inso- 
much that,  when  passing  through  the  streets,  the 
crowds  thronged  upon  him  to  kiss  his  hands  and  feet; 
and  while  Christians  and  Jews  offered  up  masses  and 
prayers  for  him,  the  Mohammedans  forgot  their  proph- 
et, and  the  sound  was  heard  in  the  mosques,  ‘There  is 
but  one  God,  and  the  doctor!’  ” Iu  1866  Dr.  Philip,  at 
his  own  request,  was  removed  to  another  lield,  and  sent 
to  Leghorn,  where  he  remained  until  1870,  when  the 
door  was  opened  to  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Jews  in  Home.  lie  died  Feb.  3, 1882.  (B.  P.) 

Philippi,  Friedrich  Adolph,  n noted  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage 
at  Berlin,  Oct.  15,  1809.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  the  Berlin  University  to  study  philosophy. 
Iu  1829  he  went  to  Leipsic  for  the  study  of  phi- 
lology, and  in  the  same  year  joined  the  Lutheran 
Church.  In  1830  he  was  promoted  as  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, and  acted  for  two  years  as  teacher  at  Dres- 


den. In  1832  he  returned  to  Berlin,  passed  his  exam- 
ination, and  in  1833  received  the  “ facultas  doceodL* 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  the 
Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  a position  which  he  resigned 
after  eighteen  months  in  order  to  prosecute  theological 
studies.  Having  passed  his  examination,  he  was  in 
1836  made  a licentiate  in  theology,  and  commenced  to 
lecture  iu  1837.  In  1841  Philippi  was  called  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology  to  Dorpat,  in  1851  to  Rostock,  and 
died  Aug.  29,  1882.  He  wrote,  be  Ctlsi  Adrertarii 
Christ  innorum,  Philosophandi  Genere  (Berlin,  1836) : — 
Iter  thdtige  Gehorsam  Christ i (1811) : — Commentar  uber 
den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Homer  (Frankfort,  3d  e*L  1866; 
Engl,  transl.  Edinburgh,  1878): — but  his  main  ivork  is 
Kirchliche  Glaubenslehre  (Gttterslothe,  1854-82,  6 vols.), 
a learned  and  able  vindication  of  strict  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy. After  Philippi's  death  there  were  published  from 
his  manuscripts,  and  edited  by  his  son,  ErkUirung  des 
Briefes  Pauli  an  die  Galater  (Gliterslothe,  1884) : — Sym- 
bol ik.  Akademische  Yorlesungen  (1883)  : — Predigten  nod 
Yortrdge  (eod.).  See  Mecklenburgisches  Kirchen-  and 
Zeitblatt , 1882,  No.  19-21 ; nitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
s.  v.;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  993  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Philippi,  Heinrich,  a Jesuit  who  died  at  Augs- 
burg, Nov. 30, 1636,  is  the  author  of,  Introductio  Chrono- 
logica  seu  de  Computo  Ecdesiaslico : — Querstiones  Chro- 
nological in  Vet  its  Test  amentum  : — Chronologic  Vet. 
Testaments  Accuratum  Examen:  — Generalis  Synopsis 
Sacrontm  Temporum : — De  .4  nnis  Domini,  Juliana . 
.Vabtmassaris,  et  -Era  Juliana  Com/wnendis  : — Xota  ct 
Quastiones  Chronologies  in  Pentateuchum  et  Pmphetas. 
See  J ocher,  .4  llgemeines  Gelthrten- Is-xikon,  s.  r.  (B.  P.) 

Phillips,  Gkoug,  a German  professor  of  canon  law, 
was  bom  Jan.  6,  1804,  at  Kbnigsberg,  Prussia.  He 
; studied  at  Gottingen,  and  commenced  his  academical 
career  at  Berlin,  where  he  joined  the  Homan  Catholic 
i Church.  In  1833  he  went  to  Munich,  iu  1849  to  Inns- 
bruck, in  1851  to  Vienna,  and  died  Sept.  6,  1872.  His 
main  works  are,  Das  Kirckenrecht  (Ratisbou,  1845-72, 
7 vols.) : — l.thrbuck  dts  Kirchenrechts  (2d  ed.  1871): — 
Deutsche  Reichs-  und  Rechtsgeschichte  (4th  ed.  1859,  2 
vols.) : — Yermischte  Schriften  (Vienna,  1856-60. 3 vols.). 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii.  995;  Liehtenberger,  Lncy- 
dop.  des  Sciences  Rdigieuses,  a.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Philippus  Arabs.  See  Philip,  Empkroil 

Phinehas,  Hill  axd  Town  of.  According  to 
1 Lieut.  Condcr  these  have  been  identified.  He  says 
( Tent  Work,  i,  77): 

“The  village  of  ’Awertnh.  called  Ahearthflh  in  the 
; Samaritan  dialect,  stands  In  the  Plain  of  the  Miikhnah. 
aud  is  sacred  to  the  Saninritaus  and  to  the  Jews  ns  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  Phinehas  and  Eienzar,  Abisboa  and 
I Ithnmnr.  It  is  probably  to  be  rec<>gui»cd  as  the  Hill  of 
| Phinehas,  where  Eleazar  was  buried  according  to  ihe 
1 Itilde  (Josh,  xxiv,  S3),  and  which  is  described  as  lu  Mount 
; Ephraim. 

“In  1972  I visited  the  village  and  examined  the  two 
principal  monuments.  Thatofllleazar.wcst  of  the  houses, 
is  a rude  structure  of  masonry  In  a court  open  to  the  air. 
It  is  eighteen  feel  long,  plastered  all  over,  and  shaded  by 
n splendid  terebinth.  Iu  oue  comer  is  a little  mosque 
with  a Samaritnu  Inscription  bearing  the  date  1190  of  the 
Moslem  sera.  The  tomb  of  Phiuehas  is  apparently  an  older 
building,  aud  the  walls  of  its  court  have  an  arcade  of 
round  arches  now  supporting  a trellis  covered  with  a 
1 grape-vine;  the  floor  is  paved.  A Samaritan  inscription 
exists  here  ns  well  ns  at  the  little  mosque  ndJacenL  The 
tombs  of  Iihamnr  nnd  of  Abishna,  the  supposed  author 
; of  the  famous  roll,  are  shown  by  the  Samaritans,  close  by." 
| (See  illustration  on  following  page.) 

i Piderit,  Johanx  Rudolph  Axtox,  a Lutheran 
, theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  18, 1720,  at  l’yr- 
. mont.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Marhurg,and  commenced 
I his  academical  career  at  the  latter  place  in  1746.  In 
1747  he  was  professor  of  philosophy,  in  1759  doctor  of 
theology,  in  1766  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
“Collegium  Carolinum " in  Ca&sel,  and  died,  after  hav- 
ing experienced  in  a high  degree  the  “odium  theologi- 
cum,”  Aug. 2, 1791.  He  published,  De  Yoluntate,  Dectrlo 
et  Bonitate  Dei  (Jena,  1738): — Diss.  Jnauguralis  de  .4  »- 
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gtlis  (1746): — De  Characteribus  Antichristi  (1750): — 
Dig),  riii  de  Erroribus  Theologorum  Loyicis  circa  Sa- 
cram  Scriptural*  (Marburg,  1752): — Observationes  in 
Pta . xc  (1758) : — Dtitr&ge  sur  VgrtkddiffttMg  und  Erldu- 
terung  des  Kano  ns  der  heiligen  Schrift  (1775),  etc.  See 
Doling,  l>it  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland s,  s.  v.; 
Ftlrst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii,  99.  (B.  I*.) 

Pie,  Louis  Francois  Dt&utii  Edouard,  a French 
prelate,  was  boro  at  Pontgouin  (Eure-et-Loir)  in  1815. 
For  some  time  vicar-general  of  Chartres,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1849  bishop  of  Pbitiers,  and  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  zeal  in  defending  the  temporal  power 
of  the  pope,  lie  opposed  the  imperial  government  in 
a series  of  pastoral  letters,  and  assembled,  in  January, 
1868,  a provincial  council  at  Poitiers  to  discuss  the  re- 
ligious interests  of  his  diocese  and  of  France.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  oecumenical  council  in  1870  he 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  papal  infalli- 
bility. Pie  was  made  cardinal  in  1879,  and  died  at 
Angouleme  in  1880.  He  published,  Instruction  Synodale 
sur  Us  Errturs  de  la  Philosophic  Moderve  (1855) : — In- 
struction sur  Us  Princijtales  Erreurs  des  Temps  Present 
(1854):  — Ducours  Prononce  a r Occasion  du  Service 
Solnmrl  pour  Us  Soldats  de  VArmie  Pontificate  (1860). 
See  Trolley  de  Prevaue,  Le  Cardinal  Pie  et  ses  (Euvres 
(Paris,  1882) ; Lichtcnbcrger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Ile- 
ligieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Piedmontese  Version  ok  tub  Scriptures. 
As  early  as  1881  a translation  of  the  New  Test.,  faith- 
fully rendered  from  Martin’s  French  version  into  modem 
Piedmontese,  was  forwarded  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  by  lieutenant-colonel  Beckwith.  The 
translation  was  made  by  Mr.  Bcrtc,  pastor  of  La  Tour, 
and  Mr.  Gegmct  of  Lausanne.  An  edition  was  com- 
pleted at  press  in  1834,  but  in  1840  the  New  Test,  was 
put  on  the  index  of  forbidden  books  at  Home.  In 
1837  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  the 
gospels  in  parallel  columns  with  the  French  text,  and 
in  1841  the  Piedmontese  version  of  the  Psalms,  executed 
from  Diodati’s  Italian  version,  was  published.  This 
edition  had  also,  in  parallel  columns,  the  Italian  text. 
Of  late,  however,  things  have  changed  for  the  better, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  now  freely 
circulates  the  Piedmontese  New  Test.,  the  Psalms  with 
the  Italian  text,  and  the  gospels  with  the  French,  in  par- 
allel columns.  Sec  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  286.  (B.  P.) 

Pierce,  George  Foster,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  son  of  Dr.  Loviek 
Pierce,  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Ga.,  Feb,  3,  1811. 
He  graduated  from  Franklin  College,  Athens,  began  to 
study  law,  but  was  soon  after  converted,  and  in  1831 
was  received  Into  the  Georgia  Conference,  in  which  he 
filled  important  appointments  until  bis  election  as  pres- 


ident of  the  Georgia  Female 
College  at  Macon  in  1840.  He 
was  a member  of  the  mem- 
orable General  Conference  of 
1844.  Having  returned  to  the 
pastoral  work,  lie  was  called 
in  1848  to  the  presidency  of 
Emory  College,  and  in  1854  to 
the  episcopacy,  an  office  which 
lie  filled  with  eminent  ability 
until  his  death,  Sept.  3,  1884. 
He  was  a lnlmrious  pastor,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a most 
upright  Christian.  Sec  Min- 
utes o f A nnual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1885, 
p.  152:  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism , s.  v. 

Pierce,  Loviek,  D.D.,  a 
distinguished  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  was  born  in  Halifax 
County,  N.  C.,  March  24, 1785. 
In  early  childhood  be  removed  with  his  parents  to  South 
Carolina;  in  1803  was  converted;  in  1804  began  to 
preach;  and  Jan.  1, 1805,  entered  the  South  Carolina 
Conference.  In  it  be  served  Pedee  Circuit;  Apalachee 
Circuit,  Ga. ; in  1807  Augusta  Station ; in  1809  was  made 
presiding  elder;  in  1812,  while  stationed  at  Milledge- 
ville,  he  was  drafted  to  serve  as  a soldier,  but  was  soon 
commissioned  as  chaplain,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
during  the  war;  about  that  time  he  studied  medicine, 
and,  retiring  from  the  conference,  followed  its  practice  for 
about  six  years.  In  1823  he  re-entered  the  effective 
ranks,  and  was  stationed  at  Augusta.  From  that  time 
he  filled  the  chief  appointments,  lie  was  a member 
of  the  first  General  Conference,  which  root  in  1812,  ami 
was  always  elected  to  represent  his  conference  in  the 
General  Conferences.  He  read  much  and  wrote  a 
great  deal ; was  always  ready,  clear,  cogent,  coherent, 
and  powerful.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 
bishop  Pierce,  in  Sparta,  Ga.,  Nov.  1 1, 1879.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
1879,  p.88;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism , s.  v. 

Pierius,  Urban  (originally  Birnbaunt),  a Protes- 
tant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Schwedt,  Pom- 
erania, in  1546.  He  studied  law  and  theology,  was  for 
some  time  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Frank- 
fort, afterwards  pastor  at  Brandenburg,  and  superin- 
tendent at  Cltstrin.  In  1589  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent at  Dresden,  and  in  the  same  year  professor 
of  theology  and  general  superintendent  at  Wittenberg. 
In  1591  he  was  dismissed  os  Crypto-Calvinist,  and  im- 
prisoned, but  was  finally  released  at  the  intercession  of 
queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  Pierius  then  went  to 
Bremen,  and  died  May  12,  1616,  superintendent.  He 
wrote,  Typus  Doctrines  Orthodoxee  de  Persona  ft  Officio 
Christi: — Examen  und  Erldutcrung  der  in  der  Lcichen- 
predigt  Xic.  CrtWs  furgebrachten  uruen  Religions- Sir ci- 
tigkeiten: — Apologia  und  Verantwortung  des  tiler  XicoL 
Crell  nach  gehaltener  Leichenpredigt  angestellteu  Exami- 
nis.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  759 ; J ocher, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Pierre,  Jean  Henri  Grand,  D.D.,  a minister  of 
the  National  Beformed  Church  of  France,  was  born  at 
Neufcbate),  Switzerland,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  educated  at  Ncufclmtel  and  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  Germany;  was  called  to  be 
an  assistant  pastor  with  Vinet  at  Basle,  in  1823,  where 
his  piety,  zeal,  and  eloquence  were  the  means  of  an  ex- 
tensive revival  of  religion.  In  1827  he  was  called  to 
Paris  to  take  charge  of  the  House  of  Missions,  virtually 
a theological  seminary,  in  which  Dr.  Pierre  also  acted 
as  professor  of  theology  and  languages,  being  a fine 
classical  and  Hebrew  scholar,  as  well  as  an  able  theo- 
logian, ready  writer,  and  eloquent  preacher.  11c  was 
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eventually  called  to  L’Oratoire,  the  great  Protestant 
Church  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  years. 
While  Vinet  was  compared  to  Pascal,  and  Adolph 
Monod  to  Saurin,  Dr.  Grand  Pierre  was  called  the 
llourdalouc  of  the  revival.  He  visited  America  in 
1870  in  order  to  attend  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  He 
died  near  Basle,  Switzerland,  July  10, 1874.  Dr.  Pierre 
published  a considerable  number  of  works,  commenta- 
ries, sermons,  etc.,  which  had  a wide  circulation.  His 
last  production  was  a volume  of  sermons  dedicated  to 
his  former  parishioners.  For  many  years  he  was  edi- 
tor of  L'Esperanct,  the  principal  religious  paper  of  the 
orthodox  Protestants  of  France.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Presby- 
terian, Aug.  8, 1874.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Pietists,  Catholic,  a name  which  was  applied  to 
th»  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  pious  and  Christian 
schools  founded  by  Nicholas  Barre  in  1678.  They  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  education  of  poor  children  of 
both  sexes. 


Pikullos  (Pikollos.  or  Potollos)  was  the  de- 
stroying principle,  the  third  person  of  the  trinity  among 
the  Lithuanians,  or  ancient  heathen  Prussians,  being 
the  opposite  of  Potrimpos,  the  preserving  principle.  An 
image  of  this  god  stood  at  Komowc,  in  a hollow  of  the 
sacred  oak-tree.  He  was  represented  as  an  old  beard- 
ed man  with  pale  face,  the  head  bound  by  a white 
cloth.  Three  skulls,  one  of  a man,  another  of  a horse, 
and  the  thin!  of  a bull,  were  his  symbols.  Human  be- 
ings, cattle,  horses,  and  goats,  were  sacrificed  to  him, 
and  their  blood  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
oak-tree  to  cause  its  constant  growth.  Potrimpos  was 
loved,  Pikullos  feared.  He  found  joy  in  men’s  misery. 
He  was  not  worshipped  among  other  nations,  but  was 
compared  with  Pluto,  and  with  the  moon,  Loke,  Hel, 
and  Odin  of  the  Scandinavians. 


Pilet,  Jean  Alexandre  Samuels  Reformed  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Yverdon,  Switzerland,  Sept.  19, 
1797.  He  studied  at  Ijiusannc,  and  was  ordained  in 
1821.  In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  Morges  as 
director  of  the  college,  and  in  1828  succeeded  Louis 
Henri  Manuel  as  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed  Church 
at  Frankfort-ou-the-Main.  In  1834  he  returned  to 
Switzerland,  anil  was  in  1836  appointed  professor  of 
Biblical  literature  at  Genoa.  He  died  April  5,  1865. 
Pilet  was  one  of  the  Old-Test,  translators  of  the  French 
Bible,  called  the  Version  de  Ixtusanne.  See  Chretien 
Ecangelique  (1868) ; A.  De  Montet,  Diction.  Biogr.  des 
Genecois  ft  des  Vaudois  qui  sc  font  Distinyuis , etc.  (Ijju- 
sanne,  1878);  Lichtenberger,  Fncyclop,  des  Sciences  He- 
liyieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Pilgrims,  Poor,  an  order  of  Roman  Catholic  devo- 
tees, which  originated  about  the  year  1500.  They 
commenced  in  Italy,  but  passed  into  Germany,  where 
they  wandered  about  as  mendicants,  barefooted  and 
bareheaded. 


Pilmore,  John,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Moray,  April  3,  1325,  and  continued  bishop 
there  for  thirty-seven  years.  He  died  in  the  castle 
of  Spynie  in  1362.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p. 
140,  187. 

Pin  ( aens ) in  ecclesiastical  use.  Pins  made  of 
precious  metal,  and,  in  later  mediaeval  times,  enriched 
with  jewels,  were  used  for  attaching  the  archiepiscopal  , 
(or  papal)  pallium  to  the  planeta  or  casula  (chasuble).  ' 
The  earliest  mention  of  these  is,  probably,  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Joannes  Diaconus  of  the  pallium  of  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  Their  first  use,  therefore,  must  probably 
date  between  the  close  of  the  6th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  century.  Innocent  assigns  to  these  pins  a cer- 
tain mystical  significance.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  I 
.4  ntiq.  s.  v.  “ Acus.” 

Pinckney,  Milks.  See  Carr,  Thomas  (1). 

Pinkerton,  Robert.  D.D.,  a Scotch  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  1780.  He  left  Scotland  in  1805  j 
as  missionary  among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  under  | 


the  patronage  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society. 
In  1809  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Moscow,  and.  in 
company  with  Drs.  Paterson  and  Heuderson,  undertook 
the  visitation  of  the  Russian  empire  with  the  view  of 
putting  the  Bible  into  universal  circulation.  When 
those  labors  were  suspended  by  imperial  authority.  Dr. 
Pinkerton  travelled  over  the  entire  continent  of  F.urope 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  societies  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Bible,  both  in  Protestant  and  Catholic 
countries.  He  died  April  7,  1859.  See  (Load.)  Cony. 
Year-book , 1860,  p.  204. 

Plnkham,  John,  a veteran  Free-will  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Dover,  N.  IL,  Jan.  25, 1808.  When  he 
was  two  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Casco,  Me„ 
where  he  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  at 
eighteen  became  a public  exhorter.  In  1830  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Sandwich,  N.  H. 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Gilford,  where,  for  eight  years,  his  labors  were  great- 
ly bli  ssed.  His  next  settlement,  of  five  years,  was  at 
Alton.  He  was,  for  the  next  two  years,  a resident  of 
Dover,  and  spent  most  of  the  time  in  assisting  pastors 
in  revival  work.  He  then  returned  to  Casco,  chiefly 
occupied  as  an  evangelisL  He  died  there,  Jan.  8, 1882. 
Sec  Momituj  Star,  March  1, 1882.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Pinkney,  William,  D.D.,  LED.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  M«L,  April 
17,  1810.  After  graduating  from  St.  John’s  College,  in 
his  native  city,  he  became  a rector  in  Somerset  County 
in  1836,  at  Bladensburg  in  1838,  and  at  Washington  in 
1855;  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  Maryland 
Oct.  6, 1870,  and  became  sole  bishop  Oct.  17, 1879.  He 
died  July  4, 1883.  Bishop  Pinkney  was  decidedly  evan- 
gelical. 

Pinner,  Moses,  a Jewish  author,  who  died  at  Ber- 
lin in  1880,  doctor  of  philosophy,  is  the  author  of.  Com- 
pendium des  babylonischen  Talmud  (Berlin,  1832):  — 
Talmud  Bahli  Tractat  Berachot  mit  interpu nciirte m 
Texte,  mil  heir.  Commentar  nebst  deutscher  Vebersetzung 
(1842): — Prospectus  der  alien  htbr.  uihI  rabbistisciun 
Manuscripts  nebst  einem  Facsimile  des  Propheten  I/ti- 
btkuk  (Odessa,  1845): — Ojfenes  Sendschreiben  an  die 
Xutionen  Kuropa's  und  an  die  Stands  Xortregcn’s  (18+8)  : 
— .4  ufruf  an  die  orthodoxen  Rabbiner  Kuropa's  (1858) : 
— Geschiehte  der  tie  urn  Iteformen  der  jud.  Gemeinde  in 
Berlin  und  ihre  Bekdmpfnntj  (1857).  See  FUrst.  BibL 
Jud.  iii,  103;  Zuchold,  Bill.  Thevl.  ii,  996.  (B.  P.) 

Pinney,  John  Brooke,  LED.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  25,  1806. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1828, 
having  studied  law  while  in  college;  graduated  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1832 ; was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  the  same  year,  and 
soon  after  went  to  Africa  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  as  agent  for  the  colony  of  Liberia. 
He  returned  in  1847,  anti  was  installed  pastor  of  th« 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Washington,  I’a.,  where  be  re- 
mained until  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Colonization  Society,  a position  which  he 
occupied  from  1848  to  1863,  and  again  several  years 
later.  He  made  two  visits  to  Africa  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  colony  of  Liberia  His  entire  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  the  African  race,  and  he  engaged 
in  his  work  with  indomitable  zeal  and  energy,  lie  had 
worn  himself  out  long  before  his  end  came,  but,  though 
infirm,  he  labored  to  the  last.  He  died  at  his  planta- 
tion, near  Ocala,  Fla,  Dec.  25,  1882,  and  was  buried 
under  the  shade  of  the  oaks  near  his  house,  six  black 
men  acting  as  pall  - bearers.  See  Xecrol.  Report  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  25.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Piquet,  Francois,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
missionary,  was  bom  at  Bourg-en-Brasse,  France,  Dec. 
6,  1708.  Having  been  educated  at  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpicc,  Paris,  he  was  admitted  to  that  order,  and  iu 
1733  was  sent  to  Montreal,  of  which  the  Sulpicians  were 
the  founders  and  pastors.  In  1740  he  was  placed  iu 
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charge  of  the  Iroquois  mission  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountailis.  He  accompanied  the  Iroquois  in  their  en- 
suing campaign,  and  tried  to  found  a mission  at  Oswe- 
gatchie,  but,  protected  by  count  de  la  Galliasonierc  and 
Bigot,  lie  began  his  work  on  the  site  of  Ogdensburg,  in 
1749.  The  Mohawks  burned  his  mission  buildings  a 
few  months  after,  but  in  two  years  he  received  three 
thousand  in  Christian  instruction.  In  Slay,  1752,  a 
bishop  conferred  the  sacraments  for  the  first  time  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  New  York  State.  The  fall  of 
Canada  approaching,  Piquet,  in  1759,  had  to  abandon 
Oswegatchie,  and  retired  with  his  converts  to  Grande 
Isle  des  Galops,  where  he  built  a chapel.  His  register 
closes  July  23,  1760.  He  then  returned  to  Europe,  and 
the  traveller  Bossu  met  him  at  Corunna  in  1762.  In 
France  he  was  occupied  in  various  duties  in  the  Church, 
and  died  at  Verjon,  July  15,  1781.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath. 
Almanac , 1877,  p.  60;  Dc  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hist,  of 
the  Cath.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  447. 

Pirathon.  The  modem  Ferula  is  laid  down  on 
the  Ordnance  Map  at  five  and  a half  miles  south-west 
of  Nablus,  and  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs 
(ii,  162)  as  “a  small  village  of  ancient  appearance, 
standing  on  a tell  or  mound,  with  a rock-cut  tomb  to 
the  south  and  a sacred  mukam  to  the  cast.”  It  has  “a 
few  cisterns  and  the  remains  of  a sarcophagus”  (ibid. 
p.  285).  Instead  of  this  identitication  Lieut.  Cornier, 
with  less  probability,  suggests  Feron,  lying  ten  miles 
west  of  Sebustieh,  and  described  (ibid.  p.  164)  as  “ a 
small  village  on  a slope,  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  with 
a few  trees  and  a well  to  the  east.  The  inhabitants  are 
all  Greek  Christians." 

Pirie,  William  Robinson.  D.D.,  a Scotch  divine, 
son  of  Rev.  George  Pirie,  D.D.,  of  Slains,  Aberdeen- 
shire, was  born  in  that  village,  July  26,  1804,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  appointed 
minister  at  Dvce  in  1830;  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1843 ; minister  at  Greyfriars,  of  the  same  city,  in 
September,  1846;  professor  of  divinity  or  Church  his- 
tory in  united  universities,  Marischal  and  King's  col- 
leges, in  I860,  and  in  May,  1877,  principal  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  same,  a position  which  he  occupied 
until  his  death,  Nov.  4,  1885.  Dr.  Pirie  was  active  in 
every  movement  which  agitated  the  Scottish  Church 
during  the  forty  years  of  his  public  life.  He  was  the 
author  of  Natural  Theology  (Edinb.  1868).  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana , iii,  501. 

Pirksoma,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greenlanders, 
is  the  god  to  whom  nil  other  deities  are  subordinate, 
and  who  distributes  rewards  or  punishments  according 
to  moral  actions, 

Fisanslci,  Gkobo  Christoph,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Johannisberg,  Prussia, 
Aug.  23,  1725.  He  studied  at  Kbnigsberg,  and  in  1748 
was  teacher  at  the  cathedral  school.  In  1773  he  was 
doctor  of  theology,  and  died  Oct.  11, 1789.  He  wrote, 
Canonica  I.ibrorum  Omnium  Vet.  Test  ament i,  etc.  (Ber- 
lin, 1775): — A oyia  rov  Stov  Judaorum  Fidei  Credita , 
etc.  (Kbnigsberg,  1778 ):—Jlelcuchtung  der  sogenannten 
biblisc/irn  JJdmonologie  (cod.): — De  Errore  Iremei  in 
Determinanda  ^ Elate  Christi  (cod.) : — De  Miraculosit 
Spirit  us  Sancti  Donis,  etc.  (cod.): — Viiuliciie  Psalmo- 
rum,  etc.  (1779):  — Adversaria  de  A ccommodationibus 
Veterit  Testament i,  etc.  (1781): — An  Liber  Jonas  non 
Jlisloriam  srd  Fabulam  Contineat  1 (1789),  See  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Theo/ogen  Deutschlands,  s.  V. ; Filrst,  Bild. 
Jud.  iii,  105.  (B.  P.) 

Piscator  (i.  c.  Fischer),  Pbtkk,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hanau,  April  7,  1571. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  for  some  time 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Jena,  in  1605  professor  of  theology, 
and  died  Jan.  10, 1611,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  De 
Daptismo: — De  sEtema  Pradestinotione  Sulvandorum : 
— Problrmata  Sacra : — Comm,  in  Formulam  Concordia : 
— Dissertatioues  in  Libros  Symbolical : — Quastiones 


Miscellanea  Ilebrao-Chaldceo-Syriaco-Gretco-Latina : 
— De  Peccato  e.  Psalmi  li.  Enarratione.  See  Winer, 
Ifandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  340;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Pischon,  Johann  Karl,  a Reformed  theologian, 
was  born  at  Cottbus,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  Oct.  12,  1764. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1790  cathedral-preacher 
there,  in  1799  court-preacher  at  Potsdam,  ami  died 
Nov.  18,  1805.  He  published  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons. Sec  During,  Die  den /tr hen  Kauzelredner,  p.  297 
sq.;  Winer,  Hundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  62,  96,  149,  222, 
292,  323,  331.  (B.  P.) 

PiscictUi  ( little  f sites),  a name  which  the  early 
Christians  sometimes  assumed,  to  denote,  as  Tertullian 
alleges,  that  they  were  born  again  into  Christianity  by 
water,  and  could  not  be  saved  but  by  continuing  there- 
in. See  Iciithl's. 

Pistor&s  (bakers)  was  a term  of  reproach  applied 
to  the  early  Christians  in  consequence  of  their  poverty 
and  simplicity. 

Pistorins,  Hermann  Alexander,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  27,  1811,  at  Wal- 
beck.  He  studied  at  Halle,  Mas  in  1843  preacher  at 
SUpplingen,  near  Magdeburg,  and  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  opposition  against  the  so-called  Friends 
of  Light  (q.  v.),  and  by  advocating  the  right  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  State  Church  of  Prussia.  In 
1849  he  left  the  State  Church,  having  the  year  before 
published  Aufrvf  an  idle  Lutheraner  innerhalb  der 
preussischen  Landeskirche,  became  Lutheran  preacher 
at  Wernigcrodc,  afterwards  at  Wolliu,  and  finally  su- 
perintendent at  Breslau,  where  he  had  to  pass  through 
many  trials.  In  1863  he  was  called  to  Basedow,  Meck- 
lenburg, and  died  April  27,  1877.  He  published,  Das 
christliche  Ltbrn  in  Liedern  (Dresden,  1840) : — Was  und 
wo  isl  die  lutheiische  Kirchef  (Magdeburg,  1844): — 
Richtige  Erklarung  der  Bibelstellen , etc.  (1845)  : — Ueber 
Kraft  und  Form  der  Absolution  (Leipsic,  1858-).  Sec 
Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  ii,  998  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Pithom.  This  has  recently  been  identified  by 
Edouard  Navillc,who  has  carried  on  excavations  under 
the  auspices  of  the  “Egypt  Exploration  Fund,”  with 
Tell  el-Maskhutah,  or  Abu  Kesheiil  (usually  thought  to 
l>e  the  site  of  Hcrodpolis),  and  he  has  published  the 
results  of  his  explorations  in  a volume  entitled  The 
Store-city  of  Pithom  (Lond.  1885).  The  identification 
rests  chiefly  on  the  discovery,  upon  the  spot,  of  a statue 
of  a squatting  man,  in  red  granite,  the  lieutenant  of 
king  Osorkon  II,  “ Auk-renp-nefer,  the  good  recorder 
of  Pithom”  (p.4,5, 13),  together  with  an  inscription  on 
a large  monument  of  Rameses  at  Ismaileh,  containing 
the  words  “ the  lord  of  Theku,  of  Succoth.”  This  is 
certainly  somewhat  slender  ground,  but  it  may  per- 
haps be  provisionally  accepted  for  the  present.  Mr. 
Naville  found  the  remains  of  what  he  regards  as  a 
large  temple  with  numerous  chambers,  indicating  the 
existence  of  a city  there  in  ancient  times,  but  he  was 
unable  to  make  out  its  plans,  or  to  unearth  it  to  any 
great  extent. 

Pitiscus,  Martin  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1721.  In 
1756  he  was  preacher  at  his  birthplace,  in  1768  professor 
of  Oriental  languages,  and  died  Nov.  13,  1794.  He 
wrote,  Versuch  ton  der  Religion  der  Stammeltern  des 
menschlichai  Geschlechts  (Hamburg,  1768):  — Erimium 
Divinas  Sapienlia  Sjtecimru  (1763): — Ueber  den  Kanon 
der  Bucher  des  Alien  Testaments  (1776): — /.ur  Bear - 
theilung  der  von  I/erm  Ilofrath  Lessing  htrausgegebrncn 
Fragmente  eines  Ungenannten  von  Duldung  der  Deisten 
(1779).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Inutsch- 
lands,  s.  v.;  KCirat,  liibl.  Jud.  iii,  106.  (B.  P.) 

Planck,  Karl  Christian,  a philosophical  writer 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  17,  1819.  He 
studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  in  1848  ns  lecturer  in  philosophy.  In 
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1856  lie  was  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Ulm,  in  ' lische  Gemeinschafl  (1877): — Die  Apologie  der  Augu- 
1869  at  the  seminary  in  Blaubeurcn,  in  1879  ephorus  stana  (1873) : — Grundriss  der  Symbolik  fur  Vorlesungen 
of  the  seminary  at  Maulbronn,  and  died  June  7,  1880.  (1875): — Jodnhu  Trut fetter  von  Eisenach,  der  Lekrer 


He  published,  Gesetz  und  Ziel  der  neueren  Kunstent- 
tcickelung  (Stuttgart,  1870): — Seele  und  Geist  (1871): — 
Wtihrheit  und  Elachheit  de*  Dancinismus  (1872): — 


Luther '»  (1876): — Gabriel  Biel  ale  Prediffer  (1879): — 
Dr.  Martin  Luthers  I^ben  und  Wirien  (edited  after 
Plilt’s  death  by  I’etersen,  Leipsic,  1883),  See  Plitt- 


Grundriss  der  Logik  (1873): — Anthropoloyie  und  Psy-  Herzog,  Real-Encyklnp.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
chaloffie  (1874)  -.—Loaches  Causalgesetz  und  natur/iche  putt,  Johann  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Z weckthatigkeit  (1877):— Ziel  und  Entu-ickelungsgesetz  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  27,  1727,  at  Wetter,  Hesse. 
der  alien  Philosophie  (1877):— Testament  fines  Drutschm  jIe  gtU(fied  at  Halle,  was  in  1749  preacher  at  Cassel,  in 
(edited  after  the  authors  death  bv  K.  Kbstliu,  Ttlbin-  1755  professor  at  Kinteln,  in  1762  preacher  at  Frank- 
gen,  1881).  (B.  P.)  fort -on-t he- Main,  and  died  April  7, 1773,  doctor  of  the- 

Platt,  James  McClure,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min-  ology.  He  wrote,  De  Gloria  I>ri  in  Promulgations 
ister,  was  born  at  Athens,  Pa.,  Dec.  31, 1826.  He  grad-  Legit  Sinaiticte  (Gottingen,  1755):  — De  .NVxa  inter 
uated  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  Bonitatem  f)ei  Infinitam  et  Jiistiliam  ejus  Puni/inim 
1847,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1853:  Arciissimo  (1756): — De  Vero  Conceptu  Ceremonia  Re- 
became  pastor  at  Lawesville,  O..  the  same  year;  at  Ugionis  (Kinteln,  1759): — Testimonia  Quorvndam  Ec- 
l-eetsdale,  Pa.,  in  1867;  and  at  Bath,  X.  Y.,  in  1869.  Aesiee  Patrum  pro  Baptisma  Infantum  (1760): — De 
where  he  diet!,  April  14,  1884.  See  Neerol.  Report  of  peenitentia  Caiui  (1761): — Theologische  Untersuckungm 
Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1885,  p.  47.  (1764-71,3  vols.);  besides  he  published  a number  of 

Plesken,  Mkinhard,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  sermons  and  other  ascetical  works.  See  Doting,  7>*e 
Germany,  was  born  at  Bremen,  June  8, 1696.  He  stud-  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland*,  &.  v.;  Winer,  Hand- 
led at  Wittenberg.  In  1720  he  was  called  as  sub-rector  buck  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  451.  (B.  P.) 

to  the  cathedral  school  of  his  birthplace,  in  1 <25  as  pas-  Plum,  Friedrich,  a Danish  Lutheran  theologian, 
tor  to  Stade,  in  1733  he  was  member  of  consistory,  in  who  died  at  Odensee,  Jan.  18,  1833,  doctor  of  theology 
1743  general  superintendent,  and  inJ748  doctor  of  the-  a„a  bishop  of  Funen,  is  the  author  of,  Ifteredninger  ow 
ology.  Plesken  diet!  May  30,  1<5<,  leaving,  Judas  den  udenlandske  rtyere  theologiske  og  pastorale  Litteratur, 
Iscariotes  Sacra  Eucharistice  Conriru*  (Bremen,  1716) : ctc.  (Copenhagen,  1818  sq.)  -.—Observation**  in  Textum 
—De  Columnis  Aeneis  Jackin  et  Boas  (1719):  — /*  <r  Yersiones  Maxime  Gntcas  Obadia  et  Uabacuci  (1796). 
Benjamino  Parvo  (1720):—/*  Ifomine,  in  Cvjus  \aso  Sec  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  12,  224;  Ftirst, 
e*t  Spiritus  (eod.) : — De  Quibnsdam  pro  F.xistentia  Dei  Bibl.Jud.  iii,  107.  (B.  P.) 

Argument}*  SoUicitatis  (1725).  See  During  Die  ge-  plumb  Elija„  Whiton,  D.D.,  a Congregational 

" m-  n/Ti  ’ * V>;  BM-  JU(L  minister,  was  bom  at  Halifax,  Vt.,  July  28, 1798.  He 

tit,  I0<.  (II.  .)  I attended  Hopkins  Academy  at  Hadley,  Maas. ; spent  one 

Pleasing,  Johaxn  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  thco-  ycar  jn  Harvard  College;  graduated  from  Middlebury 
logian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  C-onitz,  Prussia,  Oct.  28.  illege  in  1824;  taught  school  the  next  two  vears  in 
1720.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  leipsic,  was  in  1746  Brattleboro’,  Vt.;  from  1826  to  1828  was  similarly  ero- 
preachcr  at  Cothen,  in  1<64  at  15  ernigerode,  and  died  , ployed  in  Hampton,  X.H.;  studied  theology  with  Daniel 
Dec.  31,  1793.  He  wrote,  Yertuch  tom  L’rsprung  der  Da;ia  D.D.,  of  Xewburvport;  was  ordained  pastor,  Slav 
A bgvtterei  (Leipsic,  1757-58,  2 vols.):—  Die  Av ferste - 18)  1831t  at  pawiet,  Vt.,  and  dismisse.l  Oct.  29,  1845; 

1 Church 
. Law- 


¥ , acting  pas- 

Grab  (Halle,  eo<!.).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theolo-  tpr  jn  «$terliug,  ])].  The  two  succeeding  years  he  re- 


qen  Deutschland s,  s.  v. ; Winer,  J/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit, 
i,  560, 661.  (B.P.) 


sided  at  Potsdam  without  charge,  and  then  removed  to 
East  Bloomfield,  which  was  his  residence  until  his  death. 


Plesaner,  Solomon,  a Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany,  July  12,1879.  See  Cong.  Year-book,  1879,  p.26. 
was  bom  at  Breslau,  April  19,  1797.  He  received  a Plumer,  William  Swan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Presbyte- 
thorough  rabbinic  education,  was  in  1822  instructor  of  rjaI1  minister,  was  born  at  Greensburg  (now  Darlington), 
religion  at  Festenberg,  Silesia,  in  1830  instructor  at  the  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  July  26,  1802.  He  graduated  from 
teachers  seminary  in  Berlin,  and  died  at  Posen,  Aug.  Washington  College,  Va.,  in  1825,  and  from  Princeton 
25, 1883.  where  lie  had  acted  as  rabbi  for  nearly  forty  Theological  Seminary  in  1827;  having  been  licensed  to 
years.  He  is  the  author  of,  Die  apocryphischcn  Bucher  preacj,  jn  1826,  he  soon  after  organized  a Presbyterian 
de*  Allen  Testaments  in  s llehraische  iibersetzt,  etc.  (Bros-  Qhlirch  at  Danville,  subsequently  another  at  Warreo- 


lau,  1833) : — Materialien  fttr  tiefere  Finblicke  in  das 
Alte  Testament  und  die  rabbinischest  Schriftrn  (Berlin, 
1836),  also  with  the  title  Belehrungen  u.  Erbauungen 
(ibid,  eod.): — Die  kostbare  Perle  oder  das  Gebet  (1837- 


38) :  — Judisch - Mosaischer  Rrligionsunterrirht  (1838_  wj,jcp  jie  cjitd  f,)r  eight  years.  The  same  vear 

39) :  — Religiose  VortrSge  (1*1<>):_  best  reden  (1841).  amoved  as  pastor  to  Baltimore,  Md.  In  1854  he  1 

Sec  F drst,  BM.  Jud.  iii,  10«.  (B.  P.)  came  professor  of  didactic  and  pastoral  theology  in  t 


ton,  X.  (X,  and  preached  also  at  Raleigh,  Washington, 
and  Newborn,  in  the  same  state.  In  1834  he  became 
a pastor  iu  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  1837  founded  the 
Watchman  of  the  South,  a weekly  religious  journal, 

he 
bo- 

professor  of  didactic  and  pastoral  theology  in  the 
Plitt,  Gustav  Leopold,  a noted  Lutheran  theo-  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa. ; 
logian  of  Germany,  was  bom  March  27, 1836,  at  Gcnin,  in  1866  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Theo- 
ncar  Lhbeck.  He  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Berlin,  1 logical  Seminars-  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  where  he  remained 
ami  commenced  his  theological  career  at  the  former  until  it  was  closed  in  1880.  He  died  at  the  Union 
place  in  1862.  In  1866  he  was  made  professor,  and  in  Protestant  Infirmary,  Baltimore,  Md.,OcL  22  of  the  same 
1872  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  Sept.  10, 1880.  Plitt,  1 year.  I>r.  Plumer  was  the  author  of  many  excellent 
who  is  best  known  as  the  associate  editor  of  the  second  works,  among  which  are,  Argument  Against  the  Indis~ 
edition  of  Herzog’s  Real-  Eneyklopddie  fur  Protest  an-  criminate  Incorporation  of  Churches  and  Religious  So- 
tische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  published  the  following  I defies  (1847,  8vo) : — The  Bible  True,  and  Infidelity 
works:  De  Aurtoritate  A rticulorum  Smalcaldicorum  \ Wicked  (New  York,  18mo): — Plain  Thoughts  for  Ckil- 
Sgmbolica  (Erlangen,  1852) : — Festpredigien  des  heiligen  dren  (Philadelphia,  18mo) : — Short  Sermons  to  Little 
Bernhard  (1860): — Melanchthon's  Ix>ci  Communes  in  Children  (18mo) : — Thoughts  Worth  Remembering  (New 
ihrer  Ur  gestalt  (1864):  — Einleitung  in  die  Augustana  York,  8vo) : — The  Saint  and  the  Sinner  (Philadelphia, 
(1867-68,2  vols.):  — A us  Schelling's  Leben  in  Briefest  - 18roo) : — The  Grace  of  Christ  (1853,  12roo):  — Rome 
(1869-70,3  vols.):— Die  .4 Uuschtsleute  oder  die  Evange-  Against  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  Against  Rome  (1854, 
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18mo) : — Christ  our  Theme  and  Glory  (1855,  8vo): — I 
The  Church  and  her  Enemies  (Philadelphia,  1856, 18mo) : ! 
— The  Law  of  God  as  Contained  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments (ibid.  1864,  12rao): — Vital  Godliness  (New  York, 
1865,  12mo): — Jehovah  Jireh  (Philadelphia,  1866, 
l“2mo): — Studies  in  the  Hook  of  Psalm s (1866): — The 
Rock  of  our  Salvation  (New  York,  1867,  P2mo): — The 
Words  of  Truth  and  Love  (Philadelphia,  1868,  18mo): 
— also  commentaries  on  the  epistles  to  the  Homans  and 
Hebrews,  works  of  great  merit: — besides  Memoirs  and 
Select  Remains  of  William  Nevins,  D.D.  (1836,  12mo): 
—and  an  abridgment  of  Stevenson  on  the  Offices  of 
Christ  (Philadelphia,  1837, 16mo).  He  wrote  more  than 
fifty  religious  tracts,  issued  by  six  religious  societies, 
several  single  sermons,  and  contributed  largely  to  vari- 
ous religious  journals  and  papers.  Sec  NecroL  Rejtort 
of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  20;  Allibone,  Did.  of 
Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Plunket,  Thomas  Loan,  I).D.,  a bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  1799,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Conyngham  Plunket,  the  Irish  chan- 
cellor, distinguished  as  a lawyer,  an  orator,  and  a states- 
man, and  whom  he  succeeded  as  second  baron  in  1854. 
Dr.  Plunket  was  appointed  dean  of  Down  in  1831,  and 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  ofTuam  in  1839.  He  be- 
came ecclesiastical  commissioner  in  1851,  and  died  at 
Tourmakready,  County  Mayo,  Oct.  19,  1866,  being  at 
the  time  patron  of  niuety-five  livings  in  his  united  dio- 
cese of  Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable laborer  in  the  missionary  department  of  his 
work,  especially  in  Connaught.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church 
Rev.  January,  1867,  p.  655. 

Pluquet,  Francois  Anouk  Animat,  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  of  France,  was  born  at  llayeux  in  1716.  He 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  College  de  France, 
canon  of  Cambrav,  and  died  at  Paris  iu  1790.  He  pub- 
lished, Examen  du  Fatalisms  (Paris,  1757,  2 vols.): — 
Didiomutire  des  Uirisies , des  Erreurs  et  d<*  Schismes 
(1762,  2 vols.)  i—Essai  PhUosophique  et  Politique  sur  le 
Luxe  (1786): — De  la  Superstition  el  de  C Enthousiasme 
(published  after  his  death,  1804).  Sec  Lichtcnbcrger, 
Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Reliyieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Pogatscliar,  Johannes,  prince  bishop  of  Laybach, 
was  bom  at  Brezov,  Jan.  22, 1811.  From  1838  to  1852 
he  occupied  the  theological  chair  at  the  Lavbach  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  was  made  prince  bishop  in  1875,  anil 
died  Jan.  25,  1884.  For  many  years  he  edited  the 
J^aybach  Church  Gazette,  anil  in  the  ecclesiastico-politi- 
cal  affairs  he  sided  with  the  Austrian  government  in 
behalf  of  the  new  school-laws.  (B.  P.) 

Pohlman,  Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  a Lutheran 
minister,  was  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  8, 1800.  In 
August,  1820,  he  graduated  from  Hartwick  Seminary 
— the  first  student  in  the  first  Lutheran  theological 
seminary  in  the  United  States.  In  March  following  he 
received  license  to  preach  in  Khinebeck,  and  in  May 
was  ordained  in  New  York  city.  After  serving  a few 
months  in  two  small  churches  at  Saddle  Hiver  and 
Hamapo,  N.  J.,  he  took  charge  of  the  Lutheran  churches 
in  Hunterdon  County,  which  at  that  time  numbered 
three,  many  miles  apart.  For  twenty-one  years  he 
continued  in  this  work,  until  each  of  these  congrega- 
tiona  was  able  to  support  its  own  pastor.  The  great, 
event  of  bis  ministerial  life  was  a remarkable  revival 
of  religion  at  New  Germantown  during  the  winter  of 
1839-40.  In  1843  he  became  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Ebenezer  Church  iu  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
mained in  this  pastorate  about  three  years.  Of  the 
General  Synod  he  was  three  times  elected  president, 
and  was  a delegate  from  1836  to  every  meeting  of  that 
body.  At  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  ministry  the 
General  Synod  had  just  been  formed,  and  the  New  York 
Ministcrium,  n party  to  the  original  convention,  had 
already  withdrawn.  This  led  to  the  creation  of  two 
parties  in  the  miuisterium,  resulting  in  1830  in  the 
formation  of  the  Hartwick  Synod.  Dr.  Pohlman,  with 


a few  other  friends  of  the  General  Synod,  decided  to 
remain  with  the  ministcrium;  and  in  1836  the  minis- 
ter! urn  renewed  its  connection  with  the  General  Synod. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  organizing 
churches.  On  Sept.  3, 1867,  after  the  New  York  Minis- 
terium  had  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  General  Syn- 
od, a new  synod  was  organized,  and  Dr.  Pohlman  was 
elected  its  first  president,  and  held  this  position  un- 
til his  death  in  Albany,  Jan.  20, 1874.  For  many  years 
he  was  a trustee  of  the  State  Idiot  Asylum  at  Syracuse. 
During  thirty  years  he  was  a trustee  of  Hartwick  Sem- 
inary. For  three  years  he  assumed  the  duties  of  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Lutheran  Mission  Board  in 
New  York,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  was  an  active 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  Sec  Quar.  Rev. 
of  Evany.  Luth.  Church , iv,  359. 

Poindexter,  Abram  Makr,  D.D.,  a Baptist  divine, 
was  born  in  Bertie  County,  N.  C.,  Sept.  22,  1809.  He 
studied  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  but 
did  not  graduate.  He  united  with  the  Church  iu  1831, 
was  licensed  in  1832,  and  ordained  in  1834.  Mo9t  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  Halifax  County,  Va.  For  a time 
he  acted  as  financial  agent  of  Columbian  and  Hichmond 
Colleges,  was  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  and  officially  connected  with  the  For- 
eign Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
He  died  May  7,  1872.  Dr.  Poindexter  ranked  high  as 
a preacher,  especially  on  occasions  where  a large  body 
of  the  people  were  assembled.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a most  skilful  debater.  See  Cathcart,  Bap- 
tist Encyclop.  p.  924.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Folanus,  Amanovs,  a Swiss  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Oppeln,  Silesia,  in  1561,  and  died  at  Basle  in  1610, 
professor  of  theology  and  Old-Test,  exegesis.  Polanus 
was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Basle  University,  and 
wrote,  Analysis  Malachue  (Basle,  1597) : — Comment n- 
rius  in  Danielem  (1593): — Analysis  Ilosece  (1601)  — 
Commentarius  in  Ezechielem  ( 1 C07) :—  Eseyesis  Aliquot 
Caticiniorum  Veteris  Testament i de  Cht'isti  Nativitafe, 
Passions  et  Mode,  Resurredione  et  Adscensu  in  Caclo 
(1608): — De  JF.tema  Dei  Prcedestinat ione  (1600): — 
Symphonia  Calholica  (1607): — Theses  Btllarminio  po- 
tissimum  Opposites  (published  after  l’olanus’s  death  by 
J.  G.  Grosse,  1613) : — Distitutiones  de  Concionum  Sacra- 
rum  Methodo  (1604) : — Syntayma  Theologies  Christiana 
(1612).  See  Lichtenbergcr,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
liyieuses,  s.  v. ; Jocher,  Allyemeines  Gelehden-  Lexikon, 
s.v.  (B.  P.) 

Poles,  Ancient  Mtthoiaxjy  of  the.  The  Poles, 
a Slavic  people,  had  a religious  system  agreeing  with 
that  of  other  Slavonic  mythologies,  and  it  is  an  error  to 
call  them  fire-worshippers,  or  to  say  they  worshipped 
Roman  gods,  ns  some  affirm.  Gnesen,  the  capital  of 
Poland,  the  seat  of  prince  Primas,  contained  a row  of 
great  temples,  of  which  now  only  a few  traces  may  be 
found.  There  stood  the  temple  of  Nija,  the  god  of  the 
soul;  of  Porun,  the  god  of  thunder,  etc.  There  the 
principal  gods  of  Slavonic  heathendom  were  worshipped 
with  bloody  sacrifices.  This  warlike  nation  had  many 
gods  of  war,  but  some  superintended  also  domestic  con- 
cerns. 

Polish  Version  of  the  Script  vrks.  The  re- 
vision of  the  New  Test,  from  the  Greek,  undertaken  for 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1878,  by 
Messrs.  Manitius,  Diehl,  Poplooski,  and  Fecht,  of  War- 
saw, was  completed  in  1881,  and  an  edition  of  five 
thousand  copies  was  published  at  Vienna  under  the 
care  of  the  Bible  society’s  agent,  Mr.  E.  Millard.  See 
Slavonic  Version.  (B.  P.)  - 

Polyander,  Johann,  a Reformed  theologian,  was 
born  at  Metz,  March  28,  1568.  He  studied  at  different 
universities,  was  in  1588  pastor  at  Dort,  in  1611  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Leyden,  and  died  Feb.  4,  1646. 
He  wrote,  Coiuxrtatio  anti  - Sociniana : — Syntayma 
Exercitationum  Theologicarum : — Miscellanea  Trac- 
tationes  Thcologica: — De  Existentia  Jesu  Chrisli  Es- 
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senliali  et  Gloria  Itirina  contra  Crtllium: — Harmonia 
Locorum  Sacra  Script ura  inriccm  Discrepant ium : — 
Disputatio  ad  versus  Incocationem  Sanctorum: — Anno- 
tation's in  Jonam.  See  Jocher,  A Ugemdnes  GeJehrten- 
Lexikon,  a.  v. ; Meuraius,  Athena:  Balara.  (B.  P.) 

Polychroniua,  bishop  of  Apamea,  ami  brother  of 
Theodore  of  Mu[»sucstia,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
excretes  of  the  school  of  Antioch  in  the  4th  century.  Of 
his  life  nothing  further  is  known.  He  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  Job,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel.  Of  his  commentary  on 
Daniel  we  have  a great  many  fragments.  He  explains 
the  book  as  referring  to  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  and  not 
to  the  anti-Christ;  in  the  fourth  monarchy  he  sees  the 
Macedonian  empire,  and  in  the  ten  heads  the  diadochai. 
He  everywhere  contends  for  the  historical  sense  and 
opposes  the  allegorical  interpretation,  as  well  as  the 
theory  of  a twofold  sense.  Though  he  was  never  for- 
mally condemned,  yet  ho  was  nevertheless  considered 
a heretic.  Sec  Plitt-Herzog,  Real- Eiuyklop.  s.  v„  hut 
more  especially  Barden  hewer,  PoLjchronittt  (Freiburg, 
1879),  and  Mdller’s  review,  in  SchUrer,  TheoL  I.iteru- 
turzeitung , 1879,  col.  255  sq.  (B.  I*.) 

PolycrStos,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  196,  is  known 
in  Church  history  by  his  opposition  to  the  Roman  bish- 
op, Victor,  in  the  famous  Paschal  controversy  (q.  v.). 
Eusebius  has  preserved  Polycratcs’  letter  of  protest, 
which  is  given  in  English  by  SchafT,  History  of  the 
Christian  Chuixh  (X.  V.  1883),  ii,  216  sq.  See  also  Eu- 
sebius, Ilist.  Kccles.  V,  24  (ed.  Ileiuichen.  i.  250  sq.); 
Ccillier,  Hist,  ties  Aut.  Sacr.  et  Kccles.  ii,  203  sq. ; Lich- 
tenl»erger,  Encyclop.  < Us  Sciences  Religituses,  s.  v.  ( B.  P.) 

Pontanus,  Heinrich,  a Protestant  theologian, 
who  died  at  Utrecht,  Sept.  5, 1714,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  De  Sale  Sacrificiorum : 
— De  Ritu  Mersionis  in  ISaptismate.  See  Jocher,  All- 
gemexnet  Gelehrten-l^rxikon , s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  630.  (B.  P.) 

Pontanus,  Jacob,  a Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Brhck, 
Bohemia,  in  1542,  and  died  at  Augsburg,  Xov.  25,  1626, 
professor.  He  edited  Cyrilli  A lex.  Comment,  in  Duo- 
decim  Prophet  as  Minorcs,  Grace  et  Latine  cum  Xotis 
(Ingolstadt,  1607).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  889;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon , s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Poole,  Geokoe  Atm  fee,  an  English  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1809.  He  was  a scholar  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  in  1831.  After  hold- 
ing several  curacies  and  a benefice  at  Leeds,  he  settled 
|>emianently  in  Northamptonshire,  first  as  vicar  of  Wol- 
ford, from  1843  to  1876,  and  then  as  rector  of  Winwick, 
from  1876  to  1883.  Poole,  who  died  Sept.  25  of  the  lat- 
ter year,  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  English  authori- 
ties on  ecclesiastical  architecture.  He  published  a va- 
riety of  sermous  and  theological  works,  including  an 
account  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Cypri<m  (1840). 
His  chief  works,  however,  related  to  ecclesiologv.  In 
1842  appeared  Appropriate  Character  of  Church  .4  rchi- 
lecture: — Churches , their  Structure  (1845): — History  of 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  Englaml  (1848);  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall,  he  issued  an  account 
of  the  Churches  of  Scarborough,  Eiley,  and  Xeighbor- 
hood,  and  Guide  to  York  Cathedral.  Poole’s  last  work 
was  History  ft  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough,  for  the  scries 
of  Diocesan  Histories,  in  the  course  of  publication  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  (B.  I’.) 

Popo  Version  of  tiie  Schiitires.  The  Popo 
or  Dahomey  is  spoken  at  Dahomey.  l>eiwecn  the  Volta 
and  Lagos.  A translation  of  Matthew  and  Mark  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Marshall,  a native  minister,  and 
printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at 
London  in  1884.  Other  parts  of  the  New  Test,  are  now 
being  translated.  (B.  1*.) 

Porter,  Herschel  S.,  D.D.,  a Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  in  Butler  County,  Kv.,  Feb. 
12,  1816.  After  studying  at  various  academies,  he  was 


licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1835,  and  in  September,  1837, 
was  ordained  at  Glasgow,  Ky.  He  spent  about  four  years 
as  an  itinerant  in  Kentucky,  travelled  also  for  some  time 
as  an  agent  for  Cumberland  College ; then  served  a year 
as  pastor  at  Fayetteville,  Tenn. ; subsequently  made  an 
extensive  preaching  tour,  passing  through  most  of  the 
Southern  States,  returning  to  Kentucky  in  1843.  He 
spent  several  months  of  that  year  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, then  went  to  Philadelphia  to  organize  a con- 
gregation. and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  185L 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  settled  in  Memphis,  Tenn„ 
and  labored  there  until  the  latter  part  of  1855.  He 
died  there  Oct.  5 of  the  same  year,  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  Memphis  Medical  College.  In  1853  be 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Porter 
was  devoted  to  science,  and  was  proficient  in  astronotny 
and  geology.  He  published  a series  of  Astronomical 
Sermons,  400  pp. : — The  A tonement : — and  a work  on  the 
Foreknowledge  and  Decrees  of  God.  See  Beard,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches,  1st  scries,  p.  307. 

Porter,  Noah,  D.D„  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Dec.  15, 1781,  at  Farmington,  Conn.  After  his 
graduation  he  taught  for  some  time,  and  then  studied 
theology : was  ordained  over  the  Congregational  Church 
in  his  natire  town,  Nov.  5,  1806,  where  he  had  a long 
and  successful  ministry.  From  1823  to  1862  he  was  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College,  and  was 
long  a member  of  the  prudential  committee.  He  died 
at  Farmington,  Sept.  24, 1866.  A number  of  his  occa- 
sional discourses  were  published,  and  among  them  .4 
Half-Century  /Recourse,  preached  Nov.  12.  1856.  See 
Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College,  1867. 

Porterfield,  John,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Glasgow  in  1571  and  1572.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  260. 

Portuguese  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  By- 
way of  supplement,  we  add  the  following:  The  first 
New  Test,  of  Almeida  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1681;  a second  or  revised  edition  was  published  at  Ba- 
tavia in  1693,  and  another  again  at  Amsterdam  in  1712. 
In  1744  were  published  at  Tranquebar  the  books  of  Joh, 
Psalms,  Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  and  iu 
1751  followed  the  four  greater  prophets;  the  first  three 
of  which  were  translated  by  Almeida,  and  the  fourth 
(Daniel),  by  C.  F.  Walthcr,  missionary  at  Tranquebar. 
A second  edition  of  the  entire  Old  Test,  was  published 
at  Batavia  in  1748.  In  this  edition  a version  was  given 
of  the  books  left  untranslated  by  Almeida,  by  Jacob  op 
deu  Akker,  one  of  the  Dutch  missionaries  at  Batavia. 
Between  1721  and  1757  two  revised  editions  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  Psalms,  two  revised  editions  c>f 
the  New  Test.,  and  one  of  the  four  gospels,  were  printed 
at  Tranquebar  and  Batavia.  Another  edition  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  printed  at  the  latter  place  between  1783 
and  1804,  and  no  further  editions  appear  to  have  been 
given  of  this  version  until  it  was  republished  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

A Catholic  Portuguese  version  of  the  entire  Script- 
ures, from  the  Vulgate,  was  published  in  twenty-three 
volumes,  with  annotations,  at  Lisbon,  from  1781  to  1783. 
by  Don  Antonio  Pereira  de  Figuciredo,  a Portuguese 
ecclesiastic.  An  edition  containing  his  latest  correc- 
tions was  commenced  at  Lisbon  in  1794.  but  was  not 
completed  till  1815.  On  account  of  the  numerous  cor- 
rections, this  edition  may  be  regarded  as  a new  version. 

A thin!  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bovs,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society.  This  version,  based  on 
Almeida's  translation,  bat  faithfully  made  in  accordance 
with  the  original,  was  published  jn  Ixmdoti;  the  New 
Test,  in  1843  and  the  Old  in  1847. 

When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  under- 
took the  publication  of  the  Portuguese  Scriptures,  the 
version  of  Almeida,  the  only  Protestant  one,  was  select- 
ed. But  this  publication  wns  not  received  as  was  an- 
ticipated, perhaps,  because  Almeida  was  a converted 
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Protestant,  but  mostly  because  it  was  an  antiquated 
version,  many  of  the  words  being  obsolete,  and  the  style 
not  idiomatic.  The  complaints  against  this  version 
were  laid  before  the  society,  and  in  1818  an  edition  of 
Pereira’s  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  printed,  which 
was  followed  by  another  edition  of  both  the  entire  Bible 
and  the  New  Test,  in  18*21,  Mr.  Cavnllio  correcting  the 
press.  Another  edition  of  Pereira’s  New  Test,  was 
printed  in  18*23,  and  a revised  edition  of  the  whole  Bible 
was  given  in  18*24,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Da  Costa 
and  Green.  In  1857  the  American  Bible  Society  pub- 
lished a Portuguese  New  Test.,  the  version  used  being 
a translation  made  in  London  from  the  Greek.  Of  late 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  undertaken 
a revision  of  Almeida’s  Bible  translation,  the  version 
and  idiom  being  modernized.  This  edition  was  printed 
in  Lisbon  in  1874,  the  text  being  accompanied  with  oc- 
casional alternative  renderings,  and  with  the  most  im- 
portant references  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Test.  The 
orthography  and  style  have  been  modernized,  and  the 
translation  has  been  compared  with  the  original  through- 
out by  the  society’s  editorial  superintendent,  who  has 
been  assisted  by  competent  natives  in  completing  the 
edition.  The  same  society  published,  in  1879,  an  edition 
of  the  Portuguese  Bible  of  Figueiredo,  with  alternative 
readings  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Stewart  and  the  editorial  superinten- 
dent. From  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  1885,  we  learn  that  steps  have  bccu  taken, 
in  connection  with  the  American  Bible  Society,  for  the 
formation  of  translation  committees  in  Spain  and  Brazil 
for  the  production  of  a new  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  will  be  acceptable  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
(B.  P.) 

Porubssky,  Gustav,  a Protestant  theologian,  was 
born  at  Presburg,  March  13,  1812.  He  received  his 
classical  and  theological  training  at  the  lyceum  of  his 
native  place,  which  at  that  lime  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Protestant  schools  of  Austro- Hungary.  To 
continue  his  studies  he  went,  in  1833,  to  Vienna,  and 
two  years  later  to  Berlin.  In  1837  he  was  called  as 
pastor  of  the  Germano- Slavic  congregation  at  Tyrnau, 
and  in  1810  he  accepted  a call  to  Vienna.  In  this  im- 
portant position  he  developed  all  his  faculties  for  the  : 
benefit  of  the  Church,  school,  and  mission,  and  his 
efforts  were  acknowledged  by  the  Vienna  faculty,  which 
honored  him  in  1871  with  the  doctorate  of  theology. 
He  died  July  17,  1870.  He  published,  Ecangtlische 
Kanzelvortrage  ( Vienna,  1833 ) : — Festandachten  iiber 
da<s  Leiden  uud  Sterben  Jesu  Christ i (1854) : — Jacobus, 
der  Zeuge  vom  lebendigen  Glauben  (1801): — Die  Rechte 
der  Protestanten  in  Oesterreich  (1807).  See  Zuchold, 
Dili.  Theol.  ii,  1005;  Roskoff,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Dr, 
Gustav  Porubssky  (Vienna,  1870).  (B.  P.) 

PossinuB,  Pierre.  a French  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Narbonnc  in  1590.  He  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scholar,  and  died  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of 
the  17lh  century.  He  published,  Thesaurus  Asceticus, 
etc.  (Paris,  1084) : — Collations s Isidorumcs,  etc.  (Rome, 
1070) : — A Hi  Opera  (1639) : — Nil*  Epistola  (1657),  etc. 
See  Winer,  I/aiulbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  878, 880,  881, 896, 
897,  898;  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

PoatmiHenarians.  See  Prkmillkxakians. 

Potrimpos,  in  Lettish  mythology,  was  a chief 
deity  of  the  Lithuanians  and  ancient  Prussians  before 
the  occupancy  of  the  country  by  the  Gormans,  being 
the  second  person  in  the  Northern  trinity,  which  con- 
sisted of  Pcrkunos,  Potrimpos,  and  l’ikollos.  Ho  was 
the  god  of  victory  in  war,  and  in  peace  the  giver  of 
fruitfulness,  of  blessing,  and  of  domestic  felicity.  His 
image  stood  at  Romowe.  It  represented  a friendly, 
laughing  youth.  As  Pcrkunos  was  a god  of  the  warm- 
ing and  destructive  fire,  so  Potrimpos  was  a god  of  the 
fructifying  and  destructive  water.  Ears  of  coni  and 
wheat  were  offered  to  him,  and  his  head  was  decorated 


with  field  products.  Many  children  were  also  burned  ns 
sacrifices  to  him.  In  a large  brass  urn  a snake  was  kept 
and  fed  in  honor  of  him;  therefore  the  snake  was  al- 
ways a sacred  animal  among  the  Prussians.  It  seems 
possible  that  Potrimpos  was  a female  deity,  and  the 
wife  of  Donncrer — at  least,  some  modem  writers  affirm 
this.  Perhaps  this  was  the  mother  of  the  gods,  whom 
Tacitus  mentions  ns  worshipped  among  the  vEsthyans. 

Potter,  Louis  Joseph  Antoine  i>k,  a Belgian 
writer,  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1780,  and  diet!  at  Brus- 
sels in  1859.  He  published, 'Considerations  sur  C His- 
toire des  Principaux  Concilts,  etc.  (Brussels,  1816;  Paris, 
1818,  2 vols.): — Esprit  de  LEglise,  etc.  (Paris,  1821,  G 
vols.).  These  two  works  were  republished  under  the 
title  Histoire  Philosqphique,  Politique  et  Critique  du 
Christianisme  et  des  Eglises  Chretiennes  (ibid.  1836-37, 
8 vols. ),  and  an  abridged  edition,  entitled  Resume  de 
r Histoire  du  Christianisme  (1850,2  vols.): — Vie  de 
Scipion  Ricci,  Eceque  de  Pistoie  (Brussels,  1825,  3 vols.; 
Paris,  1826,  4 vols.) : — Lettres  de  Pie  V,  sur  les  A Jf (tires 
Religieuses  de  Son  Temps  en  France  (1827) : — Catichisme 
Rationnel  (eod. ; reprinted  by  baron  de  Pounat  in  1862). 
But  all  of  Potter’s  works,  written  in  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  18th  century,  were  placed  on  the  “Index" 
at  Rome.  See  Liclitenbcrger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol . Lit.  i,  543, 
806.  (B.  P.) 

Potton,  Richard  de,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made 
bishop  of  Aberdeen  about  1*256,  and  died  in  1267.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  108. 

Pouchen,  Levin,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Kbnigslierg,  Oct,  20,  1594.  He 
studied  at  the  theological  university  of  that  city,  was 
in  1621  professor,  in  16*23  second  court  - preacher,  in 
1626  professor  of  Hebrew,  in  1040  doctor  of  theology, 
in  1645  attended  the  colloquy  at  Thoren,  and  died  May 
4, 1648.  He  wrote,  Comment ar.  in  Prophetiam  Joel: — 
Explicatio  Historic.  Passion  is  Christ i : — Disputat.de 
Usu  Philosophies  in  Theologia : — De  Protevangelio 
Paradisiaco : — De  Resurrections  Jesu  Christi:  — De 
Pit i et  Vera  Philosophandi  Ratione : — De  Ecdesia: — 
De  Baptismo : — De  Resurrectione  Motiuorum  • — De 
Duabus  in  Christo  Naturis,  etc.  See  Arnold,  Histone 
der  kdnigsbergischen  Unicersitat , J ocher,  Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Poujoulat,  Jean  Joseph  Francois,  a Roman 
Catholic  writer  of  France,  was  born  at  Fare,  Bouches- 
du-Rhone,  in  1800.  He  studied  at  Aix,  and  in  18*26 
went  to  Paris,  and  there  published,  conjointly  with 
Michaud,  the  Bibliotheque  des  Croisnrds , whom  he  ac- 
companied in  1880  to  the  East.  Poujoulat  died  at 
Paris  in  1880.  He  wrote,  Histoire  de  Jerusalem,  Tableau 
Religieux  et  rhilosophique  ( 1811-42,  2 vols.;  4th  ed. 
1850): — Histoire  de  S.  Augustin  (1844,  3 vols.;  3d  ed. 
1850, 2 vols.) : — litres  sur  Hossuet  (1854)  : — I.e  Cardi- 
nal Maury,  sa  Vie  et  ses  (Euvres  (1855;  2d  ed.  1859): 
— Vie  de  Monseigneur  Sibour,  Archecfque  de  Paris: — 
1st  Perc  Racignan,  sa  Vie,  ses  (Euvres  (1858) : — Le  Pape 
et  la  Liberte  (1860): — Examen  de  la  Vie  de  Jesus  de 
Mans.  Renan  (1863).  Sec  Lichtenberger,  Encydtqy.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  a v.  (B.  P.) 

Poulain,  Nicolas,  a Reformed  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Mesnils,  near  Luneray,  Scinc-Iiif4rieure,  Jan. 
13,  1807.  He  was  pastor  of  Nantcuil-^s-Meaux  in 
1832,  in  1833  at  Havre,  in  1857  at  I-ausanne,  and  in 
1862  at  Luneray.  Poulain  died  at  Geneva,  April  8, 
1868.  He  published,  Qu'est-ce  qu'un  Christianisme  sans 
Dogmes  et  sans  Miracle  f (1863): — Rlponse  a Trois 
Lettres  de  if,  Albert  Reville  (1864):  — L'CF.urre  des 
Missions  Eeangeliques  (1867),  an  apologetical  work  of 
great  value.  See  Lichtenberger,  Ency clop. des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Power,  James,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Nottingham,  Chester  Co.,  I*a.,  in  1746.  Ho 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1700,  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  June  24, 
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1772,  and  settled  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1776  he  became  pastor  of  Mt.  Pleasant  congrega- 
tion, and  retained  this  position  until  1817.  He  died 
Aug.  5, 1830.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , 
iii,  326. 

Praebenda,  Richard  de,  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunkeld,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrews,  Aug.  9,  1169.  He  died  in  1173.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  74. 

Praebenda,  Robert  de,  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
elected  bishop  of  Dunblane  in  1258.  In  1268  he,  with 
one  other,  was  sent  to  protest  against  the  contributions 
imposed  upon  the  Scotch  clergy  by  Ottobon.  He  was 
still  bishop  here  in  1282.  See  Keith,  Scottish  lJishops, 
p.  173. 

Praetorius,  a name  common  to  several  Lutheran 
theologians  of  Germany,  of  whom  we  mention  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Andreas,  who  died  Dec.  20,  1586,  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  doctor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of  Propo~ 
sit  iotas  de  Jesu  Christo,  Dei  el  Marin  Filio.  See  Jo- 
cher,  .-1  Ugtmeines  Gelehrten-faxikon,  s.  v. 

2.  Christian  Gottlieb,  bom  Aug.  30,  1693,  at 
Bertzdorf,  Upper  Lusatia,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and 
died  in  1738  at  Ucrnstadt,  in  his  native  province.  He 
wrote  Amanitates  Bibliae , comprising  only  the  Penta- 
teuch (1724-29,6  parts).  See  Diiring,  Die  gdthilen 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Jbchcr,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

3.  Ephraim,  was  bom  at  Dantzic,  March  11,  1657. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1685  preacher  at 
Mllnsterberg,  in  1698  at  his  native  city,  in  1705  at 
Thorn,  and  died  Feb.  14, 1723.  He  wrote,  Frercitationes 
theol.de  Jona : — Athens  Proprio  Gladio  Jugulatus  ex 
Fed.  iii,  18-21: — Hibliothecu  ffomiletica  (Lcipsic,  1691- 
98, 3 parts;  2d  ed.  1711-19).  See  During,  Die gelehtien 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v.;  J ocher,  A Ugtmeines  Ge- 
lehrten  I^xikon,  a.  V.  (It.  P.) 

Prakriti.  See  Pkacriti. 

Prateolus,  GABRtF.ua  Homan  Catholic  theologian 
of  France,  was  bom  at  Marcoussi  in  1511,  and  died  at 
Peronne,  April  19, 1588,  doctor  of  theology.  His  main 
works  are,  De  Vitis , Sect  is  el  Dogmutibus  Omnium  Il<r- 
reticorum  (Cologne,  1 569) : — Ilistoire  de  l' Flat  et  S ucees 
de  r Eglise.  (Paris,  1585).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  637 ; Lichtcnberger,  Encgclop.  dts  Sciences  Iteligi- 
euses,  s.  v.  (11.  P.) 

Pratje,  Johann  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  17,  1710.  He  studied  at 
Ilclmstiidt,  was  in  1735  preacher  at  Ilomeburg,  his 
native  place,  in  1743  at  Stade,  ami  in  1749  general  su- 
perintendent of  Bremen  and  Ycrdcn.  In  1787  his  alma 
mater  honored  him  with  the  doctorate  of  theology.  He 
died  Feb.  1, 1791.  His  writings,  comprising  almost  all 
departments  of  theology,  arc  given  in  During,  Die  ge- 
lehrten  Kanxelredner,  p.  299-305;  Winer,  llandbuch  der 
thcol.  Lit.  i,  119, 799 ; ii,  282, 290.  (Ik  P.) 

Pratt,  James,  D.D.,  n Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  rector  in  Portland,  Me,  for  several  years 
prior  to  1858;  then  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  1860,  when 
he  took  charge  of  Trinity  Church,  Chicago,  111.  About 
1864  lie  left  thnt  parish,  and  in  1866  was  residing  in 
New  York  city ; ill  1868  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 
as  the  financial  secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Knowl- 
edge Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
During  several  years  lie  resided  in  Philadelphia  with- 
out assuming  the  duties  of  the  regular  pastorate,  until 
1873,  when  he  became  rector  of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  in 
that  city.  He  died  Jan.  17, 1874,  aged  sixty-five  years. 
See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1875,  p.  144. 

Pratt,  John,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister  and  educa- 
tor, was  bom  in  Windham  County,  Conn.,  Oct.  12, 1800. 
After  spending  a few  years  in  Columbian  College,  he 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1827.  For  a 


short  time  he  was  a professor  in  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, Ky.,  and  then  accepted  a call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  In 
1831,  for  six  months,  he  had  charge  of  the  South  Head- 
ing, Mass,  (now  Wakefield),  Academy,  and  then  was 
invited  to  preside  over  the  Granville,  O.,  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution.  In  1837  he  resigned,  and  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  ancient  languages  in  that 
institution,  and  held  this  position,  with  occasional  in- 
terruptions, for  twenty-two  years  (1837-59),  when  lie 
retired  to  private  life.  He  died  Jan.  4,  1882.  See 
Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  938.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Pratt,  Nathaniel  Alpheus,  D.D.,  a Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  at  Centre  Brook,  Conn.,  Jan.  29, 
1796.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1820,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1823,  and  was 
ordained  Feb.  25,  1824.  From  this  time  till  1826  he 
labored  fur  the  Shrewsbury  Church,  N.  J.  From  1827 
to  1840  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Darien,  Ga.  He 
organized  a Church  in  Roswell,  in  1842,  where  lie  con- 
: tinned  until  his  death,  Aug.  30, 1879.  During  the  time 
at  Roswell  he  taught,  for  five  years,  a boarding-school 
for  boys.  See  NecroL  Report  of  Piinceton  Theol.  Setn. 

1880,  p.  11. 

Premillenarians  is  a popular  designation  of  a class 
of  theologians  who  understand  “the  first  resurrection,” 
spoken  of  in  Rev.  xx,  5,  as  predicting  a separate  and 
literal  revivification  of  the  saints  previous  to  the  millen- 
nium, and  their  personal  reign  with  Christ  on  earth  dur- 
ing that  period,  in  opposition  to  the  usual  or  post-mil- 
lenarian  view,  which  explains  it  in  a figurative  and 
spiritual  sense.  Among  the  advocates  of  the  premil- 
lennial  scheme  have  been  counted,  with  more  or  less 
reserve,  such  eminent  names  as  those  of  Mode,  Jurieu, 
Datilniz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  archbishop  Newcome.  bish- 
ops Newton,  Horsley,  and  Heber,  doctors  Gill,  Topladv, 
Bengcl,  Domer,  Nitzsch,  Delitzsch,  Van  Oostcrzee,  Hof- 
mann, Aubelen,  Ebrard,  Rothc,  Lange,  Christlieb,  I.u- 
thardt,  Gaussen,  Godet,  Trench,  Ellicott,  Ryle,  Hoare, 
Trcgelles,  Elliott,  Alford,  Bickersteth,  Bonnr,  Tyng, 
Lord,  and  many  other  learned  and  pious  divines,  esjjc- 
cially  among  Protestants,  while  the  great  majority  of 
scholars  and  writers  of  Christendom,  in  all  ages  and  de- 
nominations, have  been  ranged  on  the  opposite,  or  post- 
millennial  side,  of  whom  we  need  mention  only,  among 
moderns,  Whitby,  Faber,  Brown,  Barnes,  Hengstenbcrg, 
Stuart,  and  Wordsworth.  The  history  of  the  Chiliastic 
doctrine,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  is  well  summa- 
rized in  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  excursus  at  the 
cud  of  Rev.  xx.  Sec  Resurrection,  The  First. 

Preston,  William,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Woodbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  26,  1801. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College,  was  first  a clerk  in  New 
York  city,  then  studied  theology  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  was 
tutor  in  Kenyon  College  for  a year,  and  on  Oct  12, 1828, 
was  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders  by  bishop  Chase  of  Ohio. 
He  began  his  ministry  in  the  town  of  Worthington,  but 
soon  removed  to  Trinity  Church,  Columbus,  where  he 
remained  for  twelve  years.  In  1841  he  accepted  a coll 
from  (lie  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  he  continued  ten  years.  He  was  then  called  to 
his  former  parish  in  Columbus,  but,  owing  to  ill-hcaltli, 
removed  some  four  years  later  to  Christ  Church, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  he  labored  until  1866,  when 
he  went  back  to  his  old  charge  in  Pittsburgh.  In  1873 
he  resigned  this  post,  and  after  a time  removed  to  Bed- 
ford, Pa.,  where  he  was  rector  of  St.  James’s  Church. 
He  died  there,  April  25,  1875.  See  Obit.  Rec.  of  Yale 
College,  1876. 

Piiapus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Bac- 
chus and  Venus.  The  angry  Juno  touched  the  body 
of  the  pregnant  Venus  so  that  she  gave  birth  to  a hide- 
ous child  with  unnaturally  large  genital  organs.  The 
older  writers  do  not  know  him.  He  was  worshipped  as 
the  god  of  country  fruitfulnesf,  and  his  statues  were 
placed  in  gardens. 
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Price,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, ' 
was  born  at  Bristol,  April  21,  1802.  He  was  converted 
at  fifteen,  and  baptized  in  Broadmead  Chapel  by  I)r. 
Hyland.  In  1820  he  studied  in  the  Bristol  Academy, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Glasgow  and  the  Edinburgh  uni- 
versities; was  ordained  in  1824  copastor  of  the  Devon-  j 
shire  Square  Church,  London,  and  in  1826  became  pastor. 
He  delivered  popular  lectures,  which  he  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1836,  with  the  title,  A History  of  Protestant 
Xonconformitg.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  the  same 
year,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Anti-Statc- 
Cliurch  Association,  now  the  Liberation  Society ; he  was 
ap|H)iuted  treasurer,  and  was  one  of  the  society’s  most 
zealous  advocates.  A disease  in  his  throat  utterly  in- 
capacitated him  from  public  speaking,  so  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  founding  of  the  Dissenters  and  General 
Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Company.  He  also  became 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  which  he 
conducted  for  nineteen  years.  In  1848  he  became  a 
confirmed  invalid,  and  died  May  29, 1867.  See  (Lond.) 
baptist  Hand-book,  1868,  p.  125. 

Prichard,  Jons,  D.I).,  a Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  near  Amlwch,  Wales,  in  March,  1796.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  the  College  of  Abergavenny,  and 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Llangollen, 
which  was  his  only  settlement.  Through  his  exertions 
a college  was  established  in  the  place  where  he  resided, 
in  1862,  for  training  young  men  for  the  ministry,  of  which 
he  was  for  a time  the  president,  lie  dice!  Sept.  7, 1875. 
See  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  939.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Pries,  a name  common  to  several  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians. 

1.  Joachim  Heinrich  (1),  was  born  Nov.  12,  1714, 
at  Hostock,  where  he  began  his  theological  studies,  which 
he  continued  at  Jena.  At  the  university  of  his  birth- 
place Tries  commenced  his  academical  career  in  1739. 
In  1745  he  was  appointed  professor,  in  1749  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  Aug.  1,  1763. 
He  is  the  author  of,  I)e  non  Cotunmmatis  Patribus  1 'ete- 
ris  Testament*  ad  Dictum  Pauli  Ebr.xi,  39,40  (Hostock, 
1749) ; — Quo  Sensu  sEtemitas  Dei  Fixa  sit  Momentum  f 
(1752) : — De  Jona,  Christi  Typo  (1753) : — De  Praexis- 
tentia  Dei  .4  nte  A braham  (1755): — De  Prophet  is  et  A jw-  , 
*/<J«(1757)i — De  Infallibtliiate  Apostolorum  (1760), etc. 
See  Doriug,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

2.  Joachim  Heinrich  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Hostock,  Sept.  24, 1747.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  his  native  place  and  Jena.  For  some  time 
preacher  at  Kibnitz,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Hostock  in  1779,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology  in  1791,  and  died  Oct.  24,  1796.  He  wrote, 
Progr.  in  Deut.  xviii,  15  (Hostock,  1779): — Sapientia  Re- 
demptoris  in  Apparitionibus  Post  Resurredionem  (1780): 
— S'atura  Jesu  Christi  Diciiui  (1782): — Mortuorum 
Resurrect  io  Veter  is  Fasdere  won  Incognita  (1783): — De 
Personis  quibus  Epistola  ad  Galatas  Scnptu  est  (1786) : 
— De  Morte  Christi  Vicaria  (1788): — I)e  Sumero  Pa- 
schatum  a Christo  Post  Baptismunt Celebratorum  (1789). 
Sec  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

3.  Johann  Gabriel,  who  died  at  Gustrow  in  1788, 
rector,  wrote,  Progr.  in  Genes,  xli,  43  (Hostock,  1754) : — 
De  ftirina  Legum  Mosaicaruin  Prcrstantia  (17o5): — . 
De  Dicina  Legum  Mosaicarum  Indole  ( 1756):  — De 
Dicina  Lege,  etc.,  Warburtono  Opposita  (1757): — De  Is- ' 
ralitarum  Theocratic  Preestantia  (1759) : — De  LXX  In- 
terpretibus  (1768).  See  Ftlrst,  Hibl.  Jud.  iii,  121.  (B.P.) 

Prime,  Samuel  Irenaxs,  D.D.,  an  eminent  l’res- 
bylcrian  divine,  son  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Prime,  was  bom  at 
iiallstou,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4, 1812.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College  in  1829,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1835;  was  ordained  the  same 
year  as  pastor  at  Ballston  Spa,  in  1837  assumed  the 
same  relation  at  Mattcawan,  but  on  account  of  failing 
health  resigned  in  1810,  and  became  editor  of  the  New 
York  Observer;  in  1841  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
American  Bible  Society;  in  1849  editor  of  the  Presby-  i 


terian,  but  the  next  year  resumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Observer,  with  which  he  remained  connected  until  his 
death,  July  18, 1885.  Dr.  Prime  was  a fine  scholar,  a 
genial  Christian,  and  a facile  writer.  Besides  numerous 
anonymous  works,  he  published  many  popular  writings, 
the  chief  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Allibone’s  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A uthors,  s.  v.,  the  most  im|>ortant  be- 
ing travels  and  biographies,  and  several  volumes  on 
prayer. 

Prindle,  Cyrus,  D.I).,  a noted  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Canaan,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn., 
April  11, 1800.  He  was  converted  in  1816,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1821,  and  the  same  year  joined  the  New  York 
Conference,  was  appointed  to  the  Plattsburgh  Circuit, 
and  thereafter  for  over  half  a century  continued  with 
but  a single  month's  intermission  the  active  duties  of 
the  ministry:  twenty-one  years  in  New  York,  nineteen 
in  Vermont,  six  in  Massachusetts,  anil  ten  in  Ohio,  when 
he  retired  in  1877,  iu  the  full  possession  of  his  bodily 
and  mental  powers.  In  1843  he  was  a chief  leader  in 
the  formation  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  connection 
in  America,  which  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  account  of  its  alleged  connection  with 
slavery;  but  this  being  removed  by  the  war  of  the 
Kebellion,  he  returned  to  his  former  church  in  1867. 
He  died  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  1, 1885.  Dr.  Prindle  was 
a man  of  great  pulpit  power  and  singular  purity  of 
character. 

Proal,  Pierre  Alexis,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1796.  Ho 
was  ordained  deacon  in  New  York,  Sept.  18,  1818,  his 
first  parish  being  St.  John’s  Church,  Johnstown,  where 
he  remained  for  a short  time ; then  he  took  charge  of  Si. 
George’s  Church,  Schenectady ; in  1836  he  became  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Church,  L’tica,  a position  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  spring  of  1857,  when,  on  account  of  im- 
paired  health,  he  resigned.  He  died  in  that  city  Sept. 
15  following.  Dr.  Proal  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York, 
from  its  organization  held  the  post  of  secretary  of  the 
convention,  and  was  deputy  to  the  General  Convention. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  forcible  preacher  Sec  A mer. 
Quar.  Church  Rev.  1857,  p.465. 

Prometheus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son 
of  the  Titan  Ja|«eius  nnd  the  Oceanid  Clvmene,  full  of 
wisdom,  art,  and  might,  a friend  and  companion  of  the 
gods,  who  loved  him  for  his  gifts,  hut  in  whom  ho 
nwakened  hatred  when  he  doubted  their  omniscience. 
He  once  sought  to  prove  Jupiter's  knowledge,  and  the 
latter  never  forgot  his  audacity,  but  planned  his  de- 


Ancient  Medal  representing  Prometheus  forming  a hu- 
mnu  figure  of  clay,  on  the  head  of  which  Minerva  holds 
a Butterfly  as  the  symbol  of  the  Soul,  while  n Snake  be- 
hind him  symbolizes  his  craftiness. 

struction.  Vulcan  nailed  him  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  eagle  of  Jupiter  daily  came  down  and  devoured  his 
liver,  which  grew  again  at  night.  For  a long  time  he 
bore  these  tortures  with  patience,  for  he  knew  a mortal 
would  eventually  liberate  him.  This  Hercules  did  by 
shooting  the  eagle.  According  to  others  Chiron  liber- 
ated him.  A third  myth  makes  Jupiter  himself  tho 
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liberator  of  the  great  Titan.  Prometheus  was  married 
to  Asia,  and  was  the  father  of  Deucalion.  According 
to  the  ancient  story,  he  provoked  the  gods  by  forming 
a man,  and  then  stealing  fire  from  heaven  to  animate 
the  form. 

Premier,  Ci^sar  Loris,  a Swiss  theologian,  was  born 
at  Plainpalais,  near  Geneva,  Oct.  19,  1834.  He  was  in 
early  life  in  business  in  the  United  States,  bnt  returning 
in  1853,  studied  theology  at  Geneva  and  Berlin.  In 
1860  he  assisted  professor  Gaussen  in  his  academical 
duties  at  Geneva,  and  in  1863  became  his  successor. 
In  1870  Pronier  founded  the  Libert  i ChrRienne , a jour- 
nal designed  to  plead  the  separation  of  the  Church  from 
the  State.  In  1873  he  went  as  a delegate  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  held  at  New  York  city,  never  to  return 
again  to  Geneva,  for  the  “ Ville  du  Havre,”  upon  which 
he  embarked  with  two  other  members  of  the  alliance,  An- 
tonio Carrasco  of  Madrid,  and  Cook  of  Paris,  collided  with 
the  “ Loch  Earn,"  and  went  down,  Nov.  22, 1873.  Pronier 
published,  Questions  Indiscrete*  A dressers  a if  me,  A r- 
mengaud  et  it  if.  Ed.  Kruger  (Geneva,  1857) : — La  Suisse 
Roma nde  et  le  Protestantisme  Liberal  (Lausanne,  1869) : 
— Im  Liberti  Ileligieuse  et  le  Syllabus  (Geneva,  1870). 
See  Buffet,  Vie  de  Cesar  Pronier  (Geneva,  1875) ; Lich- 
tenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses , s.  v.  (B»  P.) 

Prosper,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bishop  of 
the  see  of  Caithness  about  1461,  but  resigned  in  favor 
of  John  Sinclair.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  214. 

Prudentiua’  Hymns.  See  Salvkte  F lores  Mar- 

TTRUM. 

Przypcov,  Samcki,  n Socinian  of  Poland,  who 
died  June  19, 1670,  had  studied  at  Leyden,  and  occupied 
high  offices  in  his  country.  But  being  n Socinian,  he 
had  to  leave  Poland,  and  went  to  Brandenburg.  He 
wrote,  Cogitationes  Sacra;  ad  Initium  Ecang.  ifatth. 
et  Omnes  Epistolas  A jrostolicas  (Amsterdam,  1692  fol.) : 
— Pita  Fausti  Socini  (1636),  etc.,  to  be  found  in  Biblio- 
theca Fratrum  Polonorum.  See  Winer,  I/andbuch  der 
theol  Lit.  i,  238, 771 ; J ocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehtlcn-Lexi- 
Lvti , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Psellus,  Michael,  one  of  the  roost  famous  Byzan- 
tine writers  of  the  11th  century,  was  born  about  the 
year  1020  at  Constantinople.  He  studied  at  Athens, 
and  held  for  many  years  the  first  chair  in  philosophy  in 
his  native  city.  The  emperor  Constantine  Ducas  ap- 
pointed Psellus  tutor  to  the  imperial  princes,  and  when 
Michael  Ducas,  his  former  pupil,  died,  in  1078,  Psellus 
retired  to  a monastery,  where  he  died  in  1 106.  On  ac- 
count of  his  many  writings  Psellus  was  styled  rroXo- 
•ypapurraroc.  His  principal  works  are,  De  Omnifaria 
Doctrina  157,  CiCaacaXia  iravTolani),  a metaphysical 
ex|>o*iiiou  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  all  science : — De 
Dcemonum  Operatione  irtpi  ivtpytiac  (aipovuiv,  a dia- 
logue, edited  by  Boissonade  (Paris,  1838),  and  of  special 
interest  for  the  study  of  the  sect  of  the  Euchitcs.  A 
comparison  between  the  ancient  Christian  and  Attic 
orators  is  contained  in  Charakteres  SS.  Gregorii  Theo- 
logi.  Basilii  ifagni,  Joh.  Chrymstomi,  Gregorii  .V ysseni. 
All  of  Psellus’s  works  are  found  in  Migne,  Patrologier. 
G racer.  vol.cxxiL  Sec  Leo  Allatius,  Diatiiba  de  Psellis 
(Paris,  1864;  reprinted  in  Migne);  Dimitracopoulos, 
Orthodox  Greece  (Leipsic,  1872,  Greek),  p.  8;  Sat  has, 
Michel  Psellus  (Paris,  1874,  2 vols.);  Lichtenberger,  En- 
cyclop. des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Plitt-IIerzog,  Real- 
Encydop.  s.  v.  ( B.  P.) 

Pseudepigt Spha  of  the  Old  Testament.  Af- 
ter a careful  examination  of  the  scope  of  the  Biblical 
canon,  the  ancient  Church  divided  the  mass  of  Biblical 
literature,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  into  three 
classes:  1,  the  canonical  and  inspired ; 2,  the  non-ca- 
nonical,  but  on  account  of  their  long  use,  worthy  of  be- 
ing read  in  the  churches  {dvriXcyoptva  and  dvay lyvio- 
OKopiva,  iKKXrjoia^opira),  and,  8,  the  other  books  of  a 
Biblical  character  in  circulation  (Biblical  name  in  the 
title,  a Biblical  form,  Biblical  contents,  but  differing 
greatly  in  spirit  and  truth  from  the  canonical  books), 


called  apocryphal,  or  such  as  should  be  kept  secret  (d;ro- 
r nv$a).  Virtually  the  same  books  which  the  ancient 
Church  called  apocrypha  arc  embraced  under  the  name 
Pseudepigrapha  by  the  Protestant  Church.  Since,  after 
the  example  of  Jerome,  the  non-canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Test,  received  the  name  apocrypha,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  find  a new  one  for  the  third  class.  The  name 
d/ivcnriypa$a  ia,  indeed,  taken  only  from  a single  and 
outward  mark,  namely,  the  spurious  character  of  the 
author’s  name  which  they  bear.  It  is  neither  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive,  nor  does  it  distinguish  suffi- 
ciently this  class  of  writings  from  the  antilegoroena ; 
nor  is  it  applicable  to  all  the  writings  of  the  third  class. 
For  many  reasons,  however,  it  is  probably  the  best  term 
that  could  be  found. 

As  there  is  an  Old  and  a New  Test.,  so  likewise 
there  are  pscudd-epigrapha  of  each,  all  writings  that 
claim  either  to  have  been  written  by  or  to  treat  of  OW- 
Test.  personages,  whether  these  writings  are  of  Jewish 
or  Christum  origin,  being  called  pseudepigrapha  of  the 
Old  Test. ; and  those  writings  which  pretend  to  be  gos- 
pels, acts  of  the  apostles,  epistles  of  apostles,  and  reve- 
lations under  a New-Test,  name,  being  termed  pseude- 
pigrapha of  the  New-Test.  The  latter  doss  might 
probably  be  better  called  apocrypha  of  the  New  Test, 
(in  the  old  sense  of  the  word). 

In  the  following  the  pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Test., 
those  that  are  extant  as  well  as  those  of  which  ooly 
fragmcnU  are  preserved,  or  winch  arc  only  known  by 
name,  will  be  treated.  Wo  premise  a few  remarks  on 
the  origin  and  development  of  this  whole  class  of  liter- 
ature. The  rapid  growth  and  spread  of  pscudepigraphic 
literature  among  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  last 
century  before,  and  the  early  centuries  after,  Christ,  is 
a peculiar  phenomenon,  for  which  other  nations  have 
only  distant  analogies;  and  it  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able, because  such  writings  arc  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  duty  of  strict  truthfulness  demanded  by  both 
Mosaism  and  Christianity.  That  these  books  were 
used  only  in  sectarian  circles  cannot  be  proved.  It  is 
true  that  heretics  in  early  days  of  the  Church  frequent- 
ly adopted  this  method  of  promulgating  their  errors, 
but  this  was  in  the  period  of  the  decay  of  this  lit- 
erature, and  we  most  remember,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  during  which  it 
flourished,  it  generally  was  employed  for  honorable  and 
usually  noble  purposes,  and  by  members  of  the  onbo- 
dox  Church.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  origin  is 
not  to  be  explained  as  an  imitation  of  the  secret  books 
in  possession  of  the  priests  of  the  Gentile  temples,  but 
that  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  peculiarity  and  life 
of  the  Jewish  congregation,  and  were  then  transferred 
to  the  Christian  Church.  Above  all,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  the  custom  of  Jewish  writers 
not  to  prefix  their  names  to  their  productions,  as  these 
were  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation,  not  for 
the  author’s  glorification.  Different  was  the  practice 
with  the  propheta,  who,  with  their  names,  guaranteed 
the  truth  of  the  revelation.  Thus  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors of  nearly  all  other  books  have  been  hidden  from 
posterity.  This  custom  of  omitting  the  author's  name 
explains,  to  some  extent,  the  origin  of  writings  under 
a strange  uame.  The  other  weighty  reason  lies  in  the 
inner  rapture  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Jews,  which 
began  before  the  captivity,  but  showed  itself  in  great 
potency  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  new  Jerusalem. 
With  the  rain  of  the  old  political  and  religious  organi- 
zation. and  the  sufferings  nnder  heatben  supremacy,  the 
freedom  of  the  national  spirit  was  also  broken,  the  Holv 
Spirit  of  revelation  withdrew,  the  state  of  affairs  and 
the  teachings  of  former  days  became  decisive  for  the 
new  period ; and  as  all  this  led  to  tbe  formation  of  a 
canon  in  the  first  centuries  after  the  exile,  it  also  in- 
creased the  reverence  for  the  old  history,  the  old  per- 
sons and  writings,  so  roach,  that  theaeruled  and  de- 
cided the  whole  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
amination, study,  and  application  of  the  sacred  writings 
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were  the  fundamental  objects  of  these  times.  Although, 
through  association  with  other  nations  and  educational 
forces  (Persians,  Greeks,  Homans),  and  through  a more 
systematic  and  deeper  investigation  of  the  old  books, 
new  knowledge  and  aims  were  bom,  and  although,  in 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  times,  prominent  men 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  speak  to  the  congre- 
gation, yet  the  lack  of  personal  influence  always  in- 
duced such  authors  to  put  their  thoughts  and  words 
into  the  mouth  of  some  pious  man  of  antiquity,  and 
conform  the  shape  and  style  of  their  writings  to  those 
of  the  Old  Test.  A thorough  acquaintance  with  these 
latter  facilitated  the  application  of  their  contents  to  later 
circumstances.  Such  revivilication  of  ancient  persons, 
which  mokes  them  the  bearers  of  later  thoughts,  was 
common  to  all  literature;  and  it  was  but  one  step 
further  to  ascribe  a whole  book  to  them.  In  many  re- 
spects this  kind  of  literature  can  be  compared  with  the 
dramatic  works  of  other  nations ; but  to  call  it  inten- 
tionally fraudulent  is  hardly  to  be  justified,  for  the  mul- 
titude of  such  books  shows  that  the  knowledge  of  their 
late  origin  was  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
readers.  Yet  the  danger  of  leaving  a false  impression, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  less  cultivated  part  of  the 
congregation,  although  for  the  contemporaries  compar- 
atively small,  was  constantly  growing  with  time,  es- 
pecially when  Christianity  brouglft  these  later  spiritual 
productions  of  the  Jews  to  nations  who  did  not  under- 
stand them.  The  opposition  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  against  such  books  can  thus  be  easily  under- 
stood, but  theological  science  must  investigate,  and 
make  all  possible  use  of  them.  The  pseudepigraphical 
form  was  chiefly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
exhortation,  and  consolation  in  the  great  trials  and 
troubles  of  post-exilic  days.  What  the  prophets  had 
been  for  the  past,  the  later  writings  were  intended  to 
be  for  tho  present,  by  the  prophetical  character  which 
they  assumed.  Most  of  the  pseudepigraphical  works 
are  prophetical  in  their  nature,  some  also  apocalypses, 
in  imitation  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

Besides  the  pseudepigraphical  literature,  the  so-called 
haggadic  midrnsh.as  we  find  it  in  the  later  Targumim, 
Midrashim,  and  Talmud,  as  well  as  in  the  Pseudepi- 
grapha,  was  especially  cultivated. 

With  the  rise  of  Christianity,  a new  element  was 
introduced  into  this  literature,  and  contributed  to  its 
growth  and  development,  not  through  the  Essence,  as 
modern  Jewish  writers  would  have  it,  but  through  the 
Judaizing  sects  and  the  gnosticism  arising  from  them, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  In  the  hands  of 
the  sects  and  heretics  they  later  became  instruments 
for  dangerous  purposes,  which  resulted  in  the  antago- 
nizing attitude  of  tho  Church.  The  number  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  pseudepigrapha  was  undoubtedly  very 
large.  Even  in  the  apocalypse  of  Ezra  (4  Ezra  xiv, 
46  Lat.,  xiv,  61  Ethiop.),  seventy  a|>ocryphal  writings 
are  distinguished  from  the  twenty-four  canonical  books, 
which,  however,  is  probably  a round  number  that  be- 
came authoritative  for  later  times.  It  is  probable  that 
those  preserved  are  the  best  of  their  class.  Of  many 
we  have  only  the  titles,  or  short  extracts  in  the  Church 
Fathers.  The  last  decades  have  discovered  some  that 
were  regarded  as  lost,  and  the  future  may  yet  furnish  us 
others.  They  have  more  than  a passing  interest,  they 
have  historical  value,  because  they  were  the  popular 
literature  of  their  day.  According  to  their  contents,  the 
pseudepigrapha  may  bedivided  intodifferentclasscs,  viz.: 

I.  Lyihoal  Porrar.  To  this  clnsa  belong: 

I.  The  /’taller  of  Solomon  (q.  v.V  By  way  of  supple- 
ment to  tho  literature  we  add  Pick,  The  P taller  of  Solo- 
mon (Greek  and  English,  in  the  Presbyterian  Ileview, 
October,  1883),  and  an  art.  by  Dcau  in  the  Expositor  (Loud. 
December,  1883). 

8.  A pseudepigrnnhon  of  Au/?,3,  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
ttit.  AposC.  vi,  16.  Whether  this  is  Psn.  ell  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  or  n larger,  Independent  work,  cannot  now  be  de- 
cided. 

II.  Paorurrio  Wairmos.  Under  this  head  we  enu- 
merate: 

XII.— D D v 


I a.  Tho  so-called  Apocab/jises  or  Ilerelatinns.  This  is  the 
name  assigned  to  those  books  of  fictitious  prophecy 
which,  after  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  departed  from 
Israel,  were  written,  In  the  ntnnncr  of  genuine  prophetic 
books,  to  solve  the  problems  suggested  by  the  fate  and 
sufferings  of  the  people.  They  seek  a solution  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  present  in  predictions  of  the  glorv  of  the 
future.  Accordingly,  they  do  not  imitate  the  old  prophets 
in  their  chief  peculiarity,  namely,  to  counsel  and  warn 
the  people  on  account  of  their  sins,  but  they  undertake 
a subordinate  office,  that  of  foreseeing  and  foretelling 
the  future,  their  chief  object,  while  they  nevertheless 
endeavor  to  erect  their  prophetic  building  on  ttie  foun- 
datiou  of  the  inspired  seers.  The  chief  contents  of 
these  revelations  are  the  Messianic  times  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  present  time  nud  circumstances.  Not  that 
the  fact  that  the  Messinuic  time  would  come,  hut  when 
and  how,  was  the  question  for  the  waiting  congregation. 
The  books  that  seek  to  answer  these  questions  are  called 
apoenlypses.  Their  contents  nrc  most  vnried  and  pecul- 
iar, their  explanation  manifold  and  strange : the  topics 
| discussed  all  referring  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  the  future  of  the  chosen  people;  their 
style  enigmatical  and  highly  figurative.  A portion  of 
these  apocalypses  have  been  treated  by  Lficke,  Einleituwj 
in  die  Offcnbarung  ties  Johannes  (‘id  oil.  Bonn,  184S);  Hil- 
genfeld,  Die  judische  Apocalyptik  (1857):  I.angeu,  Da* 
Judenthutn  in  PaldtUna  zur  Zeit  Jett t (1866);  Schfirer, 
Lehrbuch  der  A*.  T.  Zeitgeschichtc  (1874  ; fid  ed.  with  tho 
title,  Gesch.  det  jud.  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi, 
1886). 


3.  The  Enoch  and  Noah  Writings,  combined  in  the  Bonk 
(if  Enoch  (q.  v.).  We  odd,  bv  way  of  supplement  to  the 
literature,  Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah  (Loud.  1S77), 
p.  17  sq. ; The.  Book  (if  Enoch,  In  the  British  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Ileview  (Loud.  July,  1S79) ; Bissell,  The  Apoc- 
rypha of  the.  Old  Testament  (New  York,  1880).  p.  C65  sq. ; 
Scnodde,  The  Book  of  Enoch  Translated , with  Introduction 
and  Notes  (Andover,  1882)  ; Laurence.  Book  of  Enoch  the 
I’rophet,  translated,  icith  Text  corrected  by  his  Latest  Note*, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  Evolution  and 
Christianity  (I.ond.  18S3) ; Enoch'*  Gotpel,  In  the  Exjtosi- 
tor,  Mny,  1884;  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  (ed. 
Smith  aiid  Wnce),  s.  v.  Enoch,  Book  of. 

4.  The  AvnXn^ir  Mtoi-ffrof,  Assumptio  Mosis  (q.  v.). 

5.  The  Fourth  Bank  of  Ezra,  sec  Esimss,  Book  or,  and 
add  GUdemelster,  Esrir  IAber  IV,  Arabicc  (Bonn,  1S77); 

| Bensley,  The  Missing  Fragment  of  the  l Alt  in  Translation 
! of  the  fourth  Btxik  of  Ezra  (Cambridge,  1875) ; Drummond, 
u.  s.  n.  $4-117. 

6.  The  present  Jewish  Ezra  revelation  found  nil  en- 
trance Into  the  Church,  but  usually  with  some  modifica- 
tions. In  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  It  has,  besides 
these,  long  additions  In  front  and  at  the  close.  These, 
in  tho  MSS.,  nre  written  ns  separate  Ezra  books,  one  of 
which,  at  least  (chap.  1 sq.),  is  of  Christian  origin,  to  im- 

Sress  the  importance  of  Christianity  upon  the  stubborn 
ews;  the  other,  probably  n portion  of  nn  Independent 
Jewish  work.  Both  nre  translations  front  the  Greek. 


7.  The  Xo-yor  sat  uvvsn\utltic  Toe  ayiov  e,iotpijTov  'L attptlu 
KOI  uyoTSTUU  TOO  3coi>,  published  by  Tischendorf,  iu 
Ajiocal.  Ajioer.  (Leipslc,  1866),  p.  24-33,  from  a Paris  MS., 
has  no  vafne.  On  other  Ezra  literature,  see  Tischendorf, 
Studien  und  Kritiken  (1S51),  part  11 ; LUcke,  1.  c. 

8.  Closely  related  to  the  Ezra  prophecies  is  the  apoca- 
lypse of  Baruch,  published  in  a Latin  translation  from 
a Syriac  MS.  iu  the  Ambrosiaua  at  Milan,  by  Cerlntii 
( Monum . Sacra,  I,  ii,  p.  73  sq.),  iu  1S6C,  and  by  Frltzscho 
(p.  654‘699),  also  in  Syriac,  by  the  former,  In  1871.  It  Is  a 
revelation  to  Barnett  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  ensuing  captivity,  and  the  second  destruc- 
tion, to  which  arc  added  visions  of  the  Messinuic  future. 
It  Is  allied  in  contents  and  style  to  4 Ezra,  and  called 
forth  by  the  same  historical  events,  but  is  n inter  produc- 
tion. The  original  language  is  Greek.  Sve  Ewald,  (Fdtin- 
ger  Gelehrten  Anzeige,  1S67,  p.  1706  sq. ; Ewald,  GetehiehU 
(3d  ed.),  vil,  83  sq. ; l^ingen,  De  Af>oc.  Baruch  Comment. 
(Freiburg,  1867);  Iliigcnfeld,  Mcsstas  Jtidasorum,  p.  Ixiii 
sq. : Frii’zschc,  u.  s.  p.  xxx  sq. : SchUrer,  u.  s.  p.  542  sq. ; 
Kenan,  Journal  des  Savants,  1S77,  p.  222  sq. ; Drummond, 
n.  s.  p.  117-132;  Kncucker,  Das  Buch  Baruch,  p.  UK)  sq. 
(Leipslc,  1S79). 

9.  Whether  the  Pseuderngraphon  Baruehi  mentioned  In 
the  Synopsis  Psalmi  Athanasii  is  the  same  ns  the  above 
Is  uncertain.  We  still,  however,  possess  a Christian  Ba- 
ruch book,  for  which  see  Babuoii,  Book  or,  iu  the  supple- 
ment of  this  Cyclopedia. 

10.  Elias  Revelatio  cl  Visio.  See  Ei.iab,  Apooat.vpsi:  or. 

11.  Ascensio  et  Visio  Isaicr.  See  Abobnsioh  or  Ibaiau. 

13.  An  apocalypse  or  prophecy  of  Zephanlah  is  men- 
tioned ic  the  four  catalogues  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  is 
also  quoted  by  Clemens  Alexnnd.  Stromata,  v,  1 1,  § 78. 

13.  An  apocryphon  of  Jeremiah,  in  Hebrew,  used  by 
the  Nnzarenes,  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (see  Fnbricius, 
2d  ed.  i,  1102  sq.),  ns  the  source  of  the  quotatiou  in  Matt- 
xxvli,  9 ; but  this  is  probably  fictitious. 

Concerning  the  apocalypses  of,  14.  Hahnkkiik  : 15.  Eze- 
kiel: 16.  Daniel;  17.  Zecimrinii,  the  fattier  of  John  the 
Baptist,  we  have  no  farther  information. 

18.  An  apocalypse  of  Moses,  distinct  from  the  Book  of 
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Jubilee s (Jfa  31),  and  the  Assumptio  Mosis  (No.  4).  we 
know  only  from  Syneellus,  I'rotiuM  Amphil.,  and  others 
(Fabricius,  p.  53S),  who  mention  it  as  the  source  of  Gal. 
vi.  15. 

19.  A Lantech  book  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of 
Cotelier  and  Montfaucon : and 

20.  The  Gnostic  Sethitea  possessed  an  apocalypse  or 
Abraham  (q.  v.). 

b.  Testament a: 

21.  A wp*To*\aoTiv,  according  to  Fabric  in?, 

ii,  S3,  contained  the  mention  that  Adam  was  taken  into 
Paradise  when  fortv  days  old.  It  is  probably  a portion 
of  the  Vita  Adami  (No.  35). 

22.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (q.  v.) ; to 
the  literature  must  be  added  Pick,  The  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  in  the  Lutheran  Church  Review  (Phil- 
adelphia. July,  1SS5) ; Schunpp,  Die  Testamente  der  zwolf 
Patriarchen  (llalle,  1SS4). 

23.  An  apocryphon,  tS«t  rptmv  rarpiapx~r>  is  mentioned 
in  the  Const  A post,  vi,  1C. 

24.  An  apocryphal  testament  of  Jacob,  mentioned  in 
the  Decretum  Gelasii  (Fabricius,  i,  437,  799). 

25.  A spoetvxh  ’IvairP,  “prayer  or  blessing  of  Joseph," 

is  frequently  mentioned,  and  is  nlso  counted  among 
those  read  (rap  ’E/Spaio.t)  by  Origcn  nnd  other*  (Fabri- 
cins,  i,  765-76S).  It  seems  to  have  been  strongly  caba- 
listic. . , , 

26.  A AaSjicn  is  mentioned  in  the  four  cata- 

logues aDd  in  the  Catena  of  Nicephorus,  i,  col.  175. 

27.  Concerning  the  ’Eftsior,  Ate.  Jes.  cap.  1-5, 

see  No.  11.  , „ . . , 

28.  The  testaments  of  Adam  and  Noah  are  portions  of 
the  Vita  Adami  (No.  35). 

c.  Other  books  concerning  the  Prophets  : 

29.  In  the  acts  of  the  Nicene  synod  (Fabric,  i,  845)  men- 
tion is  made  Of  /Ji/9Xof  \^ttr  piKrrtsmv  Mui'fim.  What 
book  is  meant  is  uncertain.  The  later  Jews  had  a work, 
Petirat  Moshe,  the  death  of  Moses. 

30.  Liber  Eldad  et  ifedad  is  mentioned  in  Pastor  Hermte, 
i,  vis.  2,  3,  and  cited  as  the  holy  writings  generally  are ; 
later  authorities  mention  it  as  an  apocryphon  of  the  Old 


the  decalogue  and  developed  in  accordance  with  tbc 
idea  of  the  justice  of  God.  But  Pufendorf  emancipated 
the  natural  law  from  theology,  without  opposiug  the  dog- 
mas of  the  latter,  because  he  recognised  in  religion  the 
means  of  realizing  the  right  and  God  as  its  author.  Pu- 
fendorfs  work  attracted  great  attention,  but  also  met 
with  much  opposition ; indeed,  Buddteus  and  Wolff  were 
the  first  who  fully  recognised  it-  Among  his  other  works, 
his  De  Ilabitu  Religivnis  Christiana;  ad  Vitam  Cicileus 
(Bremen,  1687)  has  also  theological  interest  as  a defence 
of  his  colleagues’  system.  In  a work  published  after  his 
death,  in  1695,  entitled  Jus  Feciale  lHrtnum  sen  de 
Consensu  et  Jtissensu  Protestantium,  he  demonstrates 
the  impossibility  of  uniting  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
as  long  as  the  latter  retain  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination.  See  Stahl,  Die  Philosophic  det  Reckts 
(3d  ed.  Heidelberg,  1854),  i,  182;  Hcttncr.  Literatur- 
geschichte  des  XVIII.  Jahrhunderts  (Brunswick.  1856- 
G2),  iii,  83  aq.;  Bluntschli  und  Brater,  Deutsches  Staats- 
Wurterbuch,  viii,  424-439;  Drovsen,  Zur  Kritik  Pufen- 
dorf s,  in  .4  bhandlurujen  zur  neueren  Geschichte  (Leipsic, 
1876);  Franck,  Geschichte  der  protestant ischen  Theologie. 
ii,  62  sq. ; Plitt-IIerzog,  Real-Encyllop.  s.  v. ; Lichten- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religievses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Pullen  (Pulley,  Puley,  Pulby,  or  Bullen), 

Richard.  Sec  PciJJSTS. 

Ptinjer,  Gkokg  Christian  Bershaud,  a Protes- 
tant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Friedrichs- 
gabekoog,  Schleswig-Holstein,  June  7, 1850.  He  stud- 
ied at  different  universities,  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  1874,  and  commenced  his  academical 


Testament 

1IL  Books  on  Historical  Matters  and  Hagqadio  ; 
Writings.  These  include: 

81.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  (q.  v.\  To  the  literature  wc 
add  Drummond,  d.  143-147 : Deane,  The  Book  of  Jubi- 
lees, in  the  Monthly  Expositor,  Angust  aud  September, 
1S85  • Diilmnun,  Beitnine  «t<*  dem  Ruche  der  Jubilden  zur 
Kritik  des  Pentateuch-Textes  (Berlin,  1SS3,  in  report*  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences);  Schodde,  The  Book  of 
Jubilees  (translation,  etc..  In  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October, 
1885  etc.). 

3Z  J annex  et  Mambres  treats  of  the  contest  between 
Moses  and  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  (Eiod.  vii,  lit  Cf.  2 
Tim.  Hi,  & See  Heath,  Quar.  Statement  of  the  “Palest. 
Exploration  Fnnd,”  Oct.  1SS1,  p.  311  sq. 

33.  Mannsseh’e  conversion  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11)  early 

gave  rise  to  an  apocryphon  of  Maunsseh,  used  both  by 
Christian  writers  and  by  the  Turgutn  on  Chronicles  (Fn- 
brlclus,  1, 1000  6q.).  .... 

34.  A novel  based  on  Gen.  xli,  45,  wc  have  in  Assnath 

^35.  Books  of  Adam,  sec  Adam,  Book  or.  To  the  litern- 
tnro  we  add,  Tnimpp,  In  Abhandlungen  der  bayrischen 
Akademie  der  Wissen»chaften  (Muuicb,  18S0, 1882);  Meyer, 
Vita  Adce  et  Ecir,  in  the  same  journal  (1S79);  Malan, 
The  Book  of  Adam  and  Ere  (Loud.  1S82). 

36.  A gnostic  writing,  called  Xoria,  after  the  wife  of 
Noah,  is  mentioned  by  Epiphonius,  Herr.  26. 

37.  An  Ebionitic  book.  a>a^a3/iot  'lasw/Sov  (Gen.  xxviii), 
also  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  (Fabricius,  l,  437). 

Ou  the  Jewish  Mlarashim.  Sec  Midkabu,  iu  this  Sup- 
plement. 

Later,  this  class  of  literature  was  used  for  worldly 
and  evil  purposes,  and  stood  in  the  service  of  quackery, 
witchcraft,  and  sorcery.  The  name  of  Solomon  was, 
above  all  others,  connected  with  this  kind  of  works; 
sometimes,  also,  that  of  Joseph  and  Abraham  (Fabri- 
cius, i,  1043, 390, 785).  See  Plitt-Herzog,  Real- Ency llop. 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Pseudo  - Isidorian  Decretals.  See  Decre- 
tals, PSECDO-ISIDORIAS. 

Pufendort  Samuel,  a German  historian,  was  bora 
at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  in  1632.  lie  lectured  on  juris- 
prudence at  Heidelberg  and  Lund,  and  finally  settled  at 
Berlin  as  historiographer  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 
Pufendorf  died  in  1694.  His  principal  work  is  De  Jure 
Xaturoc  et  Gentium  (Lund,  1672  and  often;  transl.  into 
German,  English,  ami  French).  Though  essentially 
only  an  elaboration  and  systematization  of  the  ideas 
of  Grotius.  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  modem  con- 
ception of  the  doctrine  of  natural  aud  international 
rights.  Previously  that  doctrine  had  been  based  on 


career  at  Jena  in  1875.  In  1880  he  was  made  professor, 
and  in  1883  doctor  of  theology.  Ptinjer  died  May  13, 
1885.  He  is  the  author  of,  Die  Religionslehre  Kant's 
(Jeua,  1874): — De  Michcelis  Serceti  Doctrina  Com- 
mentatio  Dogmalico-historica  (1876): — Geschichte  der 
christlichen  Rtligionsphilosophic  seit  der  Reformation 
(Brunswick,  1880,  1883,  2 vols.): — Die  Avfgabcn  des 
heutigen  Protestant ismus  (1885).  Besides  contributing 
to  different  encyclopsedic  works  and  literary  journals, 
he  started  in  1881  the  Theologischer  Jahresberickt , 
giving  an  annual  review  of  all  theological  works  pub- 
lished in  German,  French,  English,  Dutch,  eUx,  a work 
indispensable  to  the  student  in  spite  of  its  many  de- 
ficiencies. (B.  P.) 

Punshon,  William  Morlst,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
Wesleyan  Methodist  minister,  was  born  at  Doncaster, 
Yorkshire,  England,  May  29,  1824.  His  home  influ- 
ences were  decidedly  Mcthodistic,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  gave  himself  to  Christ.  He  at  once  con- 
scientiously devoted  himself  to  a rigid  course  of  self- 
culture aud  energetic  usefulness,  which  he  continued 
until  his  death.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Sunderland, 
where  he  became  an  accredited  local  preacher.  In 
1843  he  began  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  under 
that  devoted  missionary.  Benjamin  Clough,  at  Wool- 
wich. He  was  accepted  as  a probationer  by  the  con- 
ference in  1844,  and  went  to  the  theological  school  at 
Richmond,  but  did  not  complete  his  course,  as  he  was 
sent  to  Maidstone  Circuit  to  supply  a vacancy*.  In 
1845  he  was  appointed  to  the  Whitehaven  Circuit.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  by  the  conference  as  its  repre- 
sentative to  the  Canadian  Conference,  and  also  elected 
to  its  presidency.  He  arrived  in  America  in  1868.  and 
met  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Chicago  the  same  year,  to  which  he  was  the 
representative  of  the  Wesleyan  Church.  He  visited 
the  General  Conference  of  1872,  and  his  speech  before 
that  body  at  that  time  was  probably  by  far  tbc  best  he 
ever  delivered  in  America.  The  Wesleyan  Church  hon- 
ored him  by  making  him  president  of  the  conference  in 
1874.  In  i875  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  in  London,  April  14, 1881.  Dr.  Pun- 
shon was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  orator  which  the 
Wesleyan  body  of  England  has  produced  in  this  cen- 
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tury.  He  was  by  nature  poetic,  and  his  style  was  large- 
ly controlled  by  this  tendency,  highly  ornate,  with  great 
beauty  and  variety  of  illustration.  In  early  life  his  dis- 
courses  were  rhetorical  rather  than  logical,  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  career  his  efforts  “ combined,  as  far 
as  would  be  possible,  the  Ciceronian  aud  Demosthenic 
styles.”  These  qualities,  coupled  with  a wonderful  voice 
and  great  personal  magnetism,  gave  him  a power  over 
an  audience  which  is  seldom  equalled,  liis  character 
as  a Christian  was  specially  attractive.  “ A remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Punshon  is  that  he  displayed, 
in  the  important  positions  in  which  he  was  placed  in 
later  years,  very  great  practical  sagacity,  and  proved 
that  a great  semi-poetic  orator  may  be  a successful  man 
of  affairs.”  He  published  several  volumes  of  sermons 
and  addresses,  also  ono  of  poems.  See  Mi nutes  of  (he 
British  Conference,  1881,  p.  3G;  (N.  Y.)  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, April  21, 1881 ; also  his  Biography  (Lond.  1881). 

Purcell,  John  Baptist,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Mallow, 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  Feb.  2G,  1800.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  left  his  home  for  the  United  States,  and  in  June, 
1820,  entered  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kmmittsburg, 
Md.  After  three  years  he  received  minor  orders,  and  the 
following  year  was  sent  to  France  to  complete  his  the- 
ological course  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris. 
On  May  21, 182G,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  archbishop 
Quelen  in  the  Notre  Dame  cathedral.  Immediately  on 
his  return  to  America  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  and  in  1828  he 
became  president  of  it.  On  Oct,  13,  1833,  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Cincinnati.  By  his  unflagging  zeal 
he  saw  his  large  diocese  flourishing  with  its  churches 
and  charitable  and  religious  foundations.  In  183G  he 
had  his  great  public  debate,  which  lasted  a week,  with 
Alexander  Campbell.  In  1850  Cincinnati  was  made  an 
archiepiscopal  see,  and  Purcell  and  Hughes  received 
the  pallium  together  in  the  po|>e’8  private  chapel. 
Bishop  Purcell  died  at  St.  Martiu's,  O.,  July  4,  1883. 
He  was  a man  of  great  vigor,  devotion,  and  labor,  nat- 
urally generous  and  charitable.  His  lntter  years  were 
made  unhappy  by  the  memorable  financial  disaster 
which  overtook  him,  aud  which  caused  him  to  retire 
some  time  before  his  death  to  a monastery.  He  left 
debts  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  dollars.  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes,  chiefly  sermons  and  biographies. 
See  Cath.  Annual,  p.  34;  Gilmour,  Funeral  Oration 
(N.  Y.  1883). 

Purinton,  Jesse  M.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Coleraine,  Mass.,  Aug.  12, 1809.  He  united  with 
the  Church  at  the  age  of  eleven,  studied  at  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  ordained  in  1834.  His  pastorates  were 
in  his  native  place;  Arcade,  N.  Y. ; Forestville  and 
Mount  Moriah,  Pa.,  and  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  For 
several  years  he  was  a missionary  in  north-western 
Virginia,  aud  assisted  pastors  much  in  times  of  revival. 
He  died  at  Morgantown,  June  17,  1869.  .See  Cathcart, 
Baptist  Encydop.  p.  950.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Purviance,  James,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Baltimore,  Mil.,  Feb.  19,  1807.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Mary’s  College  and  at  the  U.  S.  Acad- 
emy* at  West  Point,  subsequently  studied  law,  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1835.  lie  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presby- 
tery’ of  Louisiana  in  1837 ; served  one  year  thereafter 
as  stated  supply  at  Baton  Rouge;  at  Carmel,  Miss.,  in 
1841.  aud  pastor  from  184G  to  1854.  He  was  president 
of  Oakland  College  from  1855  to  I860;  resided  at  Car- 
rollton, La.,  from  18G1  to  18G2;  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  in 
infirm  health,  from  1863  to  1871,  and  died  there,  July 
14  ol  the  latter  year.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Thcol. 
Sem.  1881,  p.  90 ; Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Pusey,  Edward  Bouverik,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  an  emi- 
nent Anglican  divine,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Philip  Bou- 
veric  (half-brother  of  the  first  carl  of  Radnor),  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Pusey  by’  royal  license,  was  bom 


in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honor  in  1822, 
and  the  next  year  was  elected  to  a fellowship  in  Oriel 
College.  After  studying  in  Germany  for  two  years,  he 
was  appointed  in  1828  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford  University,  a position  to  which  is  attached  a 
canonry  in  Christ  Church,  and  he  retained  these  offices 
until  his  death,  Sept.  16,  1882.  His  connection  with 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  the  controversies  grow- 
ing out  of  them,  are  detailed  under  Puseyism  (q.  v.). 
Dr.  Pusey  was  a lligh-churchmau  of  the  purest  morals 
and  the  stanchest  orthodoxy,  and  also  a scholar  of  no 
ordinary’  character.  Besides  his  doctrinal  writings,  he 
published  several  exegctical  works  (on  the  minor  proph- 
ets and  Daniel),  and  a number  of  small  volumes  on 
Church-history.  See  his  Life,  by  Bigg  (Lond.  1883) ; 
Memorial  Sermon,  by  Liddou  (ibid.  1884). 

Puaeyites,  a term  often  applied  to  the  High-Church 
party  in  the  Anglican  Church,  from  their  adherence  to 
the  views  of  Dr.  Edward  Pusey  (q.  v.),  but  repudiated 
both  by  him  and  bv  them. 

Pushtu  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  By  way 
of  supplement  we  add  here  the  following.  The  first 
attempt  to  produce  a Pushtu  version  of  Scripture  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Leyden,  who  in  1811  fur- 
nished the  corresponding  committee  of  Calcutta  with  a 
translation  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  At 
his  death  the  translation  was  continued  hy’  the  Serara- 
pore  missionaries,  with  the  aid  of  some  learned  natives 
previously  in  the  employ  of  Dr.  Leyden.  In  1819  the 
New  Test,  was  published  at  Serampore,  and  in  1832  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Test, 
were  also  issued  there.  Considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  versions  were  made,  they  were  very 
fair  productions,  in  spite  of  their  deficiencies.  A need 
for  a new  translation  was,  however,  felt  more  and  more, 
and  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction.  Previous  to 
the  mutiny  in  India,  the  gospel  of  John,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Clark,  and  that  of  Luke,  by  captain  James, 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  North  India  Aux- 
iliary Bible  Society.  But  both  were  destroyed  with  the 
press  at  Agra,  in  1857.  Copies,  however,  were  soon 
ready  for  publication,  to  which  were  added  the  gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  Acts  as  translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Lowenthal  (q. v.).  In  18G4  the  entire  Pushtu 
New  Test,  was  printed,  the  translation  having  been  made 
by’  Mr.  Lowenthal.  He  was  not  allowed  to  translate 
the  Old  Test,  into  the  Pushtu.  Before  lie  had  fairly 
entered  upon  the  duty,  he  was  killed,  in  1864.  The 
work  of  translating  the  Old  Test,  was  taken  up  by  the 
Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in 
1873.  Besides  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  l!  Mayer,  also 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has  been  engaged  in 
translating  the  Old  Test.,  and,  assisted  by  Qunzi  A Ixl or 
Rahman,  he  translated  the  Psalms,  which  were  printed 
in  1881.  From  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  1885  we  learn  that  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  translation  work,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Tcsts^  and  preparations  arc  in  progress  for  a 
revision  of  the  New  Test.  The  bishop  of  Lahore  has 
arranged  to  have  meetings  of  the  revision  committee 
in  Kohat  and  at  Murri,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the  differ- 
ent translations  will  be  harmonized  under  the  guidance 
of  the  bishop.  (B.  P.) 

Putnam,  Israel  Warrurton,  D.D.,  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  Nov.  24, 
1786.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1805,  but  left  in 
his  sophomore  year,  aud  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
1809.  He  began  the  study  of  law ; in  1811  united  with 
the  Church  in  Salem,  and  not  long  afterwards  began 
the  study’  of  theology,  graduating  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary’  in  1814.  In  October  of  that  year  he 
preached  at  Brookfield  and  in  various  other  places,  and 
in  January,  1815,  accepted  a call  to  the  First  Church  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  II.  Some  time  after  he  engaged  in  a 
controversy  on  Unitarianism  with  Dr.  Nathan  Parker, 
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pastor  of  the  South  Parish  Church  in  Portsmouth.  In 
October,  1835,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Old  Pil- 
grim Church,  Middlebo rough,  Mass.,  and  continued  in 
that  relation  until  his  death,  May  3,  1868.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1868,  p.  317. 

Puto  (Pooto,  Pouto,  or  Poo-Teon-Shan) 

is  a small  rocky  island  off  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Chusan,  coast  of  China.  It  is  about  seventy  miles  from 
the  mainland,  near  Ning]>o,  in  latitude  303  25'  north,  and 
longitude  40'  east,  and  is  about  live  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  two  broad.  It  is  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Chinese  Buddhism,  as  having  been  devoted  to  the  re- 
ligious rites  and  services  of  that  faith  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  It  has  numerous  shrines  and  temples, 
and  here  Chinese  Buddhism  may  be  aeen  in  its  perfec- 
tion, its  rites  being  carefully  practiced  in  the  great 
temple. 

Pyreeum,  a fire  temple  of  the  ancient  Persians.  It 
was  simply  an  enclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
placed  the  sacred  fire,  and  the  building  was  so  con- 
structed that  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  fall  on  this 
fire.  The  first  pyneum  was  built  by  Zoroaster,  at  Balk, 
in  Persia:  and  thence  the  sacred  fire  was  conveyed  to 
other  fire-temples  both  in  Persia  and  India.  See  Par- 
se ks;  Zoroaster. 

Pyre  (srppd,  from  irvp,fre),  the  funeral  pile  of  wood 
on  which  the  ancient  Greeks  often  burned  the  bodies 
of  their  dead.  The  body  was  placed  upon  the  top  with 
oils  and  perfumes,  and  in  the  heroic  age  it  was  custom- 
ary to  burn  animals  and  even  slaves  along  with  the 
corpse.  When  the  body  was  consumed  and  the  pvre 
burned  down,  the  fire  was  extinguished  by  throwing 
wine  upon  it,  and  the  bones  were  collected,  washed  with 
wine  and  oil,  and  placed  in  urns. 

Pyt,  Henri,  a Protestant  theologian  of  France,  was 


I bom  April  5, 1796,  at  Sainte  Croix,  canton  of  Yaud, 
Switzerland.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  and  in  1818  went 
to  Saverdun,  France,  where  he  acted  as  an  evangelist. 
In  1819  he  entered  the  services  of  the  London  Conti- 
nental Society,  and  was  ordained  at  London  in  1821. 
He  was  pastor  at  Bayonne  and  B6am,  but  most  of  his 
time  he  spent  in  missionary  work  at  Boulogne  sur-Mer, 
Versailles,  and  Paris.  Pyt  died  at  the  latter  place,  June 
24, 1835.  Of  his  literary  work  we  mention  the  revision 
of  the  New  Test,  into  the  French  Basque,  which  he  un- 
dertook at  the  instance  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  See  Guers,  Vie  de  Henri  Pyt  (Paris.  1850); 
A.  de  Montet,  Dirt.  Biogr.  de  Geneve  et  de  Vaud,  ii,  344 ; 
Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  de*  Sciences  Jleligieuses.  a.  r. 
(B.  P.) 

Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  who  gave 
forth  the  oracular  responses  of  the  god.  At  first  there 
was  only  one  Pvthia,  but  afterwards  there  were  always 
two,  who  alternately  took  their  seat  upon  the  tripod. 
See  Oracle. 

Pythian  Games,  one  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  on  a 
plain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Delphi  in  honor  of  Apollo. 
Artemis,  and  Leto,  and  on  one  occasion  they  were  held 
at  Athens.  They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  a musi- 
cal contest,  which  consisted  in  singing  a hymn  in  honor 
of  Apollo,  with  an  accompaniment  on  the  cithara.  The 
other  exercises  customary  at  the  Grecian  games  were 
subsequently  added.  Originally  they  were  celebrated  at 
the  eud  of  every  eighth  year,  but  in  the  forty-eighth 
Olympiad  they  began  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  every 
fourth  year,  and  were  regularly  observed  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  Lesser  Pythian  games  were 
celebrated  in  many  other  places  where  Apollo  was  wor- 
shipped. See  Games. 


Q. 


Quade,  Miciiaei.  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  July  28, 1682,  at  Zachau, 
Pomerania.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Greifa- 
walde;  was  in  1716  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Stettin, 
and  died  July  11,  1757.  lie  wrote,  De  IKonysio  .Ire- 
oyagita  Scriptisque  evlem  Supjnaiti s (Greifswalde, 
1708): — De  Apostasies  a Lutheranismo  ad  Papismum 
sEtemum  Exitiosa  (1711): — lie  Vita  Judee  Apostoli 
(eod.) : — De  Hitu  Veterum  Vota  Solcendi  et  Xuncvpandi 
Variisque  Votorum  Generibus  (1736).  See  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland s,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Quagutl  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Qua- 
gutl  is  the  vernacular  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Van- 
couver’s Island.  From  the  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1882  we  learn  that,  at  ihe  re- 
quest of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,  translated  by  the  Kev.  A.  J.  Hall,  the  only 
European  who  has  studied  the  Quagutl,  has  been  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  same 
society  also  published,  in  1884.  the  gospel  of  John,  pre- 
pared likewise  by  Mr.  Hall.  (B.  P.) 

Quarles,  Francis,  an  eminent  author  and  poet, 
was  ls»rn  at  Stewards,  near  Knmford,  Essex,  England, 
in  1592.  He  was  educated  at  Christ’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  occupied  various  civil 
office  until  the  rebellion  of  1641  in  Ireland,  and  he 
died  Sept.  8,  1644.  Quarles  was  a roan  of  learning 
and  ability,  and  the  writer  of  many  books  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  are  admirable  for  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious character.  The  following  are  a few  of  his  works : 
Emblems,  in  five  books: — A Feast  for  Worms,  in  a 
Poem  on  the  History  of  Jonah : — Hadassah,  or  His- 
tory of  Queen  Esther: — The  History  of  Samson : — Job 
Militant,  icith  Meditations  Divine  and  Moral: — Sion's 
Sonnets  Sung  by  Solomon  the  King: — Sion's  Elegies 
Sung  by  Jeremy  the  Prophet  .-—Pantaologia,  or  the  Quin- 


tessence of  Meditation : — Divine  Fancies,  Digested  i nto 
Epigrams , Meditations,  ami  Observati<ms : — Midsngkt 
Meditations  on  Death : — Manual  of  Devotion  : — Hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Life  of  Man: — The  Enchiridion,  contain- 
ing Institutions  Itivine  and  Moral.  See  Chalmers.  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. ; Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A vthort. 
s.  r. 

QuetzalcoatL  an  idol  or  god  of  the  Mexicans,  par- 
ticularly worshipped  by  all  persons  concerned  in  traffic. 
Forty  days  before  the  feast  of  this  god,  the  merchants 
purchased  a well-shaved  slave,  who  during  that  time 
represented  the  deity,  spending  his  time  in  dancing  and 
rejoicing,  and  on  the  day  of  the  festival  was  sacrificed 
to  the  deity  at  midnight,  his  heart  being  first  offered 
to  the  moon,  and  then  laid  before  the  idol.  This  deity 
was  worshipped  under  another  name  at  C'holula,  where 
he  was  looked  upon  os  the  god  of  the  air.  the  found- 
er of  the  city,  the  institutor  of  penance,  and  the  author 
of  sacrifices.  He  was  represented  sitting  on  a kind  of 
pedestal,  habited  in  a cloak  ornamented  with  red  crosses. 
His  devotees  drew  blood  from  their  tongues  and  ears  to 
procure  his  favor;  and  before  going  to  war  sacrificed  to 
him  five  boys  and  as  many  girls  of  three  years  of  age. 

Quichuan  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Qui- 
cliua  was  the  predominant  language  of  Peru  during  ihe 
sovereignty  of  the  ancient  Incas.  It  still  prevail*  on 
> the  plateau  of  the  Andes,  from  Quito  to  Santiago  del 
Estero,  and  in  some  districts  it  is  exclusively  spoken. 
Before  the  year  1880  the  Quirhuans  were  entirely  with- 
out the  word  of  God  in  their  vernacular.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Lett,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society’s  agent  for  Buenos  Ayres,  the  gospel  of 
John  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  j.  II.  Gibbon-Spils- 
bury.  of  the  South  American  Missionary  Society,  and 
an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
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This  Is  the  first  portion  of  the  word  of  God  translated 
and  published  in  the  Quichuan.  (B.  P.) 

Quiuby,  Hosea,  D.D.,  a Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Sandwich,  N.  II.,  Aug.  25, 1804.  He  was 
converted  in  1824,  and  graduated  from  Waterville  Col- 
lege, now  Colby  University,  in  1832.  He  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Parsonsfield  Seminary,  Me.,  and  having 
been  ordained  June  2,  1833,  preached  habitually  during 
his  nearly  seven  years’  connection  with  the  institution. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Morning  Star,  and 
began  to  write  a history  of  the  Free  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, which  was  published  in  part  in  the  Quarterly 
Magazine.  For  a few  years  he  was  pastor  and  teacher 
at  Meredith  village,  N.  H.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Smithville  Seminary,  afterwards  Lapbam  Insti- 
tute, in  North  Scituatc,  H.  I.,  in  1846,  he  was  appointed 
its  principal,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  Subsequently,  as  the  seminary  was 
greatly  embarrassed  financially,  it  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Quinby,  and  carried  ou  by  him  as  a private  enterprise 
for  several  years.  For  thirty  years  he  did  double  work 
as  preacher  and  teacher,  and  may  be  Baid  to  have  been 
the  father  of  the  educational  interests  of  his  denomina- 
tion. In  January,  1855,  he  became,  a second  time,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Meredith,  and  resumed  his  work  as  a 
teacher.  On  Feb.  28,  1857,  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  at  the  same 
time  having  charge  of  a high -school  in  the  village. 
His  next  settlements  were  at  Lebanon,  Me.,  in  1861, and 
Lake  Village,  N.  IL,  in  1864.  In  1868  he  removed  to 
Concord,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work,  and  to 
his  duties  as  chaplain  of  the  New  Hampshire  state 
prison,  for  several  years.  His  last  pastorates  were  at 
Nottingham,  October,  1872;  Pittsfield,  January,  1875, 


and  Mellon  Mills,  in  Mav,  1876,  where  he  died,  Oct.  11, 
1878.  (J.C.S.) 

Quinet,  Edgar,  a French  philosophical  writer,  was 
bom  at  Bourg,  Bresse,  Feb.  17, 1803.  He  studied  at 
Paris  and  Heidelberg,  was  for  some  time  professor  at 
Lyons  and  Paris,  and  died  at  Versailles,  March  27, 1875. 
He  published,  De  la  Grice  Mode  me  dans  ses  Rapports 
avec  r.A  ntiquiti  (1830) : — De  VA  cenis  des  Religions : — De 
la  Ricolution  et  de  la  Philosophic: — Des  la  \'ie  de  Jesus 
par  Strauss  (essays  written  for  the  Ricue  des  Deux- 
Mondes  and  Ricue  de  Paris.  His  treatise  on  the  life 
of  Jesus  was  translated  into  German  by  Kleinc,  1839) : 
— Glnie  des  Religions  (1842):  — V U liramotUanisme  ou 
la  Societi  Modems  et  tEglise  (1843;  Germ,  transl., 
Leipsic,  1845):  — Le  Christianisme  et  la  Revolution 
Franqaise  (1846): — Philosophic  de  l" Histoire  de  France 
(1855): — Question  Romaine  decant  Cl/istoire  (1867): — 
La  Criation  (1870, 2 vols.),  His  works  were  published 
in  11  vols.  (1856-1870).  See  Chassin,  Edg.  Quinet,  sa 
Vie  et  son  tKurre  (Paris,  1859);  Vinct,  Litlirature 
Frunf.  au  Dix-Neucisme  Siicle ; Lichtenberger,  Ency- 
dop.  des  Sciences  Relif/ieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Quistorp,  Johann  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Rostock,  March  19, 1717.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  university  of  his 
native  place,  was  in  1743  professor  at  Kiel,  in  1747  court- 
preacher  at  Eutin,  in  1754  professor  at  Rostock,  anil 
died  Dec.  26,  1766.  Besides  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, Quistorp  published,  De  Christo  Legem  et  Prophe- 
tas  non  Solvents,  sed  Implente  ( Rostock,  1759  ) : — De 
Sacris  Pocnitentia  Victimis  Jansenistarum  (1760)  :—De 
Recent issima  Loci  de  A ngtlis  Bonis  ex  Theologia  Dog- 
matica  Proscriptione  TeUeriana  (1764).  See  During, 
Die  gelchrten  Theologen  Deutschlands , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Rabbah  (Josh,  xv,  60)  is  conjectured  by  Lieut. 
Cornier  ( Tent  Work,  ii,  839)  to  be  the  present  Khurbel 
Rubba,  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  five  miles 
northeast  of  Beit-Jibrin,  and  described  in  the  accom- 
panying Memoirs  (iii,  360)  as  consisting  of  “caves,  cis- 
terns, and  heaps  of  stones,  ruined  walls,  bases  of  pillars  j 
and  shafts  much  worn,  two  lintel  stones  with  crosses, 
each  measuring  about  seven  feet  by  two  and  a half 
feet.” 

Rabbaniam  is  the  name  of  a school  of  Jewish  doc- 
tors in  Spain,  which  nourished  for  nine  generations, 
covering  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
century  to  the  end  of  the  15th,  after  which  they  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Goons  (q.  v.).  The  founder  of  this  school 
was  rabbi  Samuel  llallevi,  surnamed  Haragid,  or  the 
prince,  who  lived  in  1027.  The  last  of  the  line  was 
rabbi  Isaac  Aboab,  of  Castile,  who  left  that  kingdom 
after  the  edict  of  banishment  in  1492,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  life  in  Portugal.  See  Schools,  Hebrew. 

Rabbath- Ammon.  Some  additional  particulars 
respecting  A mman  are  given  by  Merrill,  East  of  the 
Jordan , p.  386  sq. 

Rabbith.  Tristram  ( Bible  Places,  p.  237)  thinks 
this  may  be  the  modern  A rrabeh,  which,  however,  does 
not  lie  “ in  the  plain  " of  Esdraelon,  but  about  two  miles 
southwest  of  Dothan;  while  Lieut.  Conder  suggests 
(Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  228) 
Rdba,  a small  stone  village  lying  about  nine  miles 
southwest  of  Bvisnn,  and  therefore  entirely  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Issachar. 

Rabe,  Johann  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  16,  1710,  at  I.indfiuhr,  near 
Wttrzburg.  He  studied  at  Altdorf,  was  in  1741  deacon 
at  Anspach,  in  1764  archdeacon,  in  1778  pastor  and 
member  of  consistory,  in  1790  general  superintendent. 
Rabe  died  Feb.  12, 1798.  He  is  best  known  by  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Mishna  (Anspach,  1760-63,  6 
parts),  and  by  his  translation  of  the  treatises  Berachoth 


and  Pcah,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (1777, 
1781).  See  FOrst.  BibL  Jud.  iii,  127;  Winer,  lland- 
buch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  212,  623,  624,  526 ; During,  Die 
gelchrten  Theologen  Deutschlamls,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Racovian  Catechism,  a Socinian  catechism 
which  was  published  in  Poland  in  the  17th  century.  It 
was  prepared  by  Sclimalz,  a learned  German  Socinian 
who  had  settled  in  Poland,  and  by  Moskovzewski,  a 
learned  and  wealthy  nobleman.  It  derived  its  name 
from  being  published  at  Racow,  a little  town  in  south- 
ern Poland,  the  seat  of  a famous  Socinian  school.  The 
catechism  was  published  in  Polish  and  Latin,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  German  and  English.  In  1652  the 
English  parliament  declared  it  to  contain  matters  that 
are  blasphemous,  erroneous,  and  scandalous,  and  ordered 
“the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  to  seize  all 
copies  wherever  they  might  be  found,  and  cause  them 
to  be  burned  at  the  Old  Exchange,  London,  and  at  the 
New  Palace,  Westminster.’’  A new  English  translation 
was  published  in  1817  by  Abraham  Rees,  with  a his- 
torical introduction.  There  was  also  a smaller  cate- 
chism, drawn  up  by  Sclimalz  in  German,  anil  first  pub- 
lished in  1605.  See  Catechism;  Socinianism. 

Radlia,  in  Hiudft  mythology,  was  the  first  wife  of 
the  god  Krishna.  She  was  afterwards  adored  as  the 
goddess  of  love. 

Radulfus.  a Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  sec  of  Brechin  in  1202.  He  died  in  1218.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  167. 

RadvulC  a Scotch  prelate,  was  ordained  bishop  of 
the  sec  of  Galloway  in  790.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  272. 

Rae,  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop 
of  Glasgow  in  1335,  and  died  in  1367.  Sec  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  244. 

Ragnarokr  ( Divine  twilight),  in  Norse  mythology, 
is  the  final  destruction  of  the  world,  which  threatens 
the  .Scandinavian  deities,  the  Asas,  their  treasures,  their 
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creations,  and  also  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
F.ddu  gives  the  following  description  of  it: 

“There  will  come  n winter,  called  Fimbnlwetcr,  in 
which  snow  will  fall  from  all  sides,  with  a severe  frost 
nnd  rough  winds,  whereby  the  warmth  of  the  eun  will  be  ; 
destroyed.  Three  such  winters  will  succeed  each  other 
without  a summer  intervening,  lint  previous  to  these 
there  will  l>e  three  years  of  bloody  war  over  the  whole 
earth.  Brothers  will  slay  each  other,  and  even  parents 
will  not  spare  their  children.  Then  the  wolf  Skoll  will 
devour  the  sun,  another  wolf,  Hnti,  the  moon.  The  stars 
will  dieanirear  from  the  heavens,  the  earth  will  reel,  the 
trees  will  he  torn  ont  by  their  roots,  the  mountains  fall, 
and  all  cliaius  nnd  bauds  buret  asunder.  The  Fcnris- 
wolf  will  tear  himself  loose,  the  sea  boil,  because  the  Mid- 
card-  snake  will  seek  the  shore.  Then  also,  the  ship 
h'aglfar  will  become  loose.  It  is  made  out  of  the  nails  of 
human  beings.  The  giaut  Ilrymer  is  pilot.  The  wolf  ! 
Fenris  precedes  it  with  open"  month.  The  Midgnrd- 
suake  vomits  poison,  which  contaminates  the  air  and  the 
water.  In  this  tumult  the  heavens  will  burst,  nnd  Mus- 
pel's  sons  come  ridiDg,  led  by  Surtur,  who  is  surrounded 
by  fire,  and  whose  sword  shines  brighter  than  the  suu. 
When  they  ride  over  Bifrost  (rainbow  bridge)  It  will  col- 
lapse. Muspel's  sons  will  come  to  Fenris  nnd  the  Mid- 
gard-stiake.  Loke,  Ilrymer,  and  all  Iirymtusses  will  Join 
them.  Muspel's  sons  will  have  their  own  order  of  battle. 
Then  lieimdal  will  blow  into  the  tilnllar  horn  nnd  wake 
up  all  the  gods.  Odin  will  ride  to  Mimer'e  well  to  get 
advice  for  him  nnd  his.  The  ash-tree  Ygdrasil  will  full, 
nnd  everything  be  full  of  fear  in  heaven  and  earth.  The 
Asas  wifi  prepare  themselves  with  the  Eiuheriare  and 
proceed  to  the  plain.  Before  them  will  ride  Odin  with  a 
golden  helmet,  n giaxl  armor,  and  the  never-failing  spenr 
Gungna.  He  will  battle  ngnlust  Fenris  Thor  will  tight 
at  his  side  against  the  Midgnrd-snakc.  Freir  will  com- 
bat against  Sartor,  nnd  will  fall.  The  cause  is  the  lack 
of  a good  sword,  which  he  gave  to  Skirner.  The  dog 
Gramr  will  tear  himself  loose,  cansing  much  misery.  He 
will  combat  Tyr,  nnd  the  two  kill  each  other.  Thor  will 
slay  the  snake,  hut  fall,  poisoned  by  the  snake's  venom. 
The  wolf  will  devour  Odin,  but  Vldar  will  rend  open  his 
jaw  and  pul)  Odin  out.  After  all  this,  Surtnr  will  throw 
Are  and  burn  the  whole  earth.  Bat  then  there  shall  arise 
out  of  the  sea  a beautiful  green  earth,  in  which  corn  will 
grow.  Vidar  and  Vali  wifi  live  on  the  Ida-plain  where 
formerly  Asgard  lay.  There  Thor’s  sons  also,  M.ngni  and 
Modi,  will  appear  with  the  hammer.  Miolner.  Hodur,  Bal- 
dur,  and  Hel  will  also  be  there.  There  will  likewise  be 
two  hnman  beings,  Lif  and  Liftbrosir,  who  will  become 
the  progenitors  of  the  new  race  of  men.” 

Rait,  Jons,  D.D.,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
the  see  of  Aberdeen  in  1351.  He  died  in  1355.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Rishoju,  p.  111. 

Raith,  Balthasar,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Oct.  8,  ltil6.  lie  studied  at  Tubingen, 
was  there  in  1656  professor  of  theology,  and  died  Dec. 
5,  1683,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Quastionum 
A nti-Judaicarum  Trias  de  Messia  (Tubingen,  1667)  : — 
Vadum  Talmudicum  Quoad  Triora  Capita  Testatum 
(1668): — l>e  Proselytismo  Judaico- Christ  iano  (1666). 
See  Fiirst,  Jiibi.Jud.  s.  v.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gtlehr- 
ten-I.cxU.im,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rajmahali  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Sec 
Pahari. 

Rakkon  is  thought  by  Lieut.  Cornier  (Memoirs  to 
Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  263)  to  be  identical  with  the  pres- 
ent Tell  er-IUkkeit,  close  to  the  Aujeh  (supposed  to  rep- 
resent Mejarkon),  and  five  and  a half  miles  along  the 
shore  north  of  Joppa,  where  “cisterns  and  traces  of  ruins 
arc  said  to  exist  under  the  sand  ’ (ibid.  p.  275).  Tristram 
strangely  says  ( Bible  Places,  p.  51),  “Mejarkon  and 
Rakkon  have  recently  been  identified  with  Oyun  Kara, 
in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  three  miles  south-east  of  Joppa.” 

- Sec  Ramatii-i.ehi. 

Raleigh,  Alexander,  D.D.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bora  at  Castle  Douglas,  Jan.  3, 1817, 
and  removed  to  Liverpool  in  lus  youth.  He  was  edu- 1 
cated  at  the  Blackburn  Theological  Academy,  which  ; 
became,  during  his  course,  Lancashire  Independent  Col-  ’ 
lege.  In  1844  he  went  to  Greenock  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  there  labored  until  com- 
pelled by  declining  health  to  resign.  In  185»>  he  became 
pastor  at  Rotherham,  and  in  1855  of  the  Elgin  Place 
Church,  Glasgow.  In  1859  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Church  at  Hare  Court,  for  which  the  now 
chapel  at  Canonbury  had  then  just  been  built.  The 


church  was  greatly  blessed  under  bis  labors.  From  a 
very  small  number,  it  was  increased  to  nearly  one  thou- 
sand members  Other  churches  were  established  in  the 
neighborhood,  and,  for  a time,  a joint  pastorate  was  ar- 
ranged with  Stamford  Hill.  His  last  pastorate  was  at 
Kensington,  begun  in  1875,  and  continued  until  his 
death,  April  19,  1880.  “The  work  of  Dr.  Raleigh  was 
of  exceptional  quality  and  power,  and  entered  largely 
into  the  religious  life  of  the  churches.  Few  ministries 
have  been  more  fruitful.  His  preaching  was  remark- 
able for  the  freshness,  vigor,  beauty,  and  felicity  of  his 
thought  and  style,  but  especially  for  the  unwavering 
belief  and  fervid  affection  with  which  he  held  and  »t 
forth  the  great  evangelical  truths”  of  the  gospel.  He 
published  four  volumes  of  sermons,  entitled,  Quiet  /test- 
ing- Places: — The  Story  of  Jonah: — The  Little  Sanctv- 
ary: — The  Story  of  Esther.  His  widow  has  published 
the  posthumous  volume,  The  Boy  to  the  City.  See 
(Ixmd.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1881,  p.387. 

Ralph  of  Escurks,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
eminent  for  bis  literary  attainments  and  for  his  sur- 
passing affability.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
He  was  yet  very  young  when  he  joined  his  father  at 
St.  Martins  and  became  a monk  in  1079.  In  1089  be 
served  the  offices  of  sub-prior  and  prior,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  abbot.  He  remained  abbot  of  Srez, 
France,  for  sixteen  year?.  He  became  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter in  1 108,  and  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterhurv 
April  26, 1114,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Oct. 
20, 1 122.  See  Hook,  Licet  of  the  A rchlishops  of  Can- 
terbury, ii,  278  sq. 

Ralston,  James  Grier,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bora  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  28, 1«15. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1838,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1842,  having 
been  licensed  meanwhile  as  a preacher.  On  account 
of  his  weak  lungs  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  most  of 
his  life,  but  organized  a church  at  Conshohocken,  near 
Philadelphia,  in  1845,  and  the  same  year  founded  the 
Oakland  Female  Institute  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  of  which 
he  continued  the  head,  with  a period  of  intermission 
(1874-77),  until  his  death,  Nov.  10, 1880.  See  Secrol. 
Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.61 ; Kevin, /Vr*6. 
Encydop.  k v. 

Raznah  of  Asher.  The  Ordnance  Map  exhibits 
no  name  corresponding  to  this  in  the  required  local  it  v 
except  Khurbet  Rumeh,  which  lies  six  miles  and  a half 
from  the  shore,  between  Ez-Zib  (Ecdippa)  and  Has  en- 
Xakurah,  and  is  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs 
(i,  180)  as  “ heaps  of  scattered  stones;  a few  cisterns.” 

Ramah  of  Benjamin.  Er-Ram  lies  five  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  “a  small  village  in  a con- 
spicuous position  on  the  top  of  a high  white  hill,  with 
olives.  It  has  a well  to  the  south.  . . . The  houses  are 
of  stone,  partly  built  from  old  materials”  ( Memoirs  to 
Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  13).  The  remains  in  the  vicinity 
arc  described  (ibid.  p.  155). 

Ramah  of  Nai'htall  Er-Ramieh  lies  seven  miles 
and  a quarter  south-west  of  Safed,  nnd  is  descrilied  in 
the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (i, 
202)  as  “ a small  stone  village,  containing  about  one 
hundred  ami  fifty  Moslems,  situated  on  a hill-top  in  a 
valley,  with  a few  figs,  olives,  and  arable  land ; the  val- 
ley to  the  west  turns  into  a swamp  in  the  winter,  ow  ing 
to  its  having  no  drainage ; there  are  cisterns  and  a large 
pool  for  water  supply.”  “ There  are  several  large  sar- 
cophagi round  this  village,  and  one  olive-press”  (ibid, 
p.  255),  (Sec  illustration  on  p.  791.) 

Ramath-lehi.  For  this  Lieut.  Conder  suggests 
(Tent  Work,  i,  277)  A yin  Kara,  a name,  he  says,  some- 
times given  to  the  springs  Ayun  Abu-Meharib,  on  the 
slope  of  a low  hill,  seven  miles  from  Beit  Atab.  a little 
way  (three  miles  and  a half)  north-west  of  Zorvab ; 
and  this  he  thinks  represents  the  ancient  Ess  hak-Kore. 

Ramath-mizpeh  is  conjecturally  located  by  Tris- 
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tram  ( Bible 
Place*,  p.  226) 
at  Tibneh,  n little 
west  of  Jcbel  AjlAn, 
the  northerly  crest  of  Gil- 
ead. “ It  is  the  roost  con- 
spicuous site  in  the  district,  a 
fine  natural  fortress  on  an  isolated 
round  niaroclon-shaped  hill,  rising  above 
the  wide  plateau,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  western  Palestine." 

Merrill  argues  at  length  ( East  of  the 
Jordan,  p.  305  sq. ) for  its  identity  with 
Kulat  er-Rubad,  a few  miles  south  of  the  Ramah  of 
above  spot. 

Ramath-negeb  is  regarded  by  Tristram  ( Bible 
Places,  p.  17)  as  probably  the  present  “ Kurmeh , south- 
west of  Dhullain,  where  alone  for  many  miles  water  is 
always  to  be  found  in  plenty,  aud  where  the  ravine  is 
crossed  by  a strong  dam  to  retain  it.  The  walls  of  a 
fortified  town  are  yet  clearly  to  be  traced,  with  exten- 
sive ruins,  and  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  most  frequented 
pass  into  Palestine  from  the  south-east." 

Ramathaim-zophim.  Lieut.  Conder  is  inclined 
(7Vn/  ICorl-,  ii,  116)  to  identify  this  with  Rain  Allah, 
east  of  Beth-horon,  on  the  west  slope  of  Mt.  Ephraim, 
overlooking  the  maritime  plain  but  he  admits  that  the 
connections  are  very  much  disputed. 

Rambach,  Friedrich  Hberhard,  n Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Pfullendorf,  near 
Gotha,  Aug.  24,  1708.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in 
1730  teacher  there,  in  1734  deacon,  in  1730  preacher 
at  Teupitz,  in  1740  deacon  at  Halle,  in  1760  member 
of  the  upper  consistory  at  Breslau,  and  died  in  1775. 
Rambach  is  best  known  as  translator  of  the  works  of 
Sherlock,  Roques,  Lenfant,  Bentley,  Saurin,  Chatclnin, 
Serces,  Doddridge,  Kidder,  Stackhouse,  Watt,  Sarpi, 
aud  others.  See  During,  IRe gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
land*, s.  v. ; Winer,  llandbuch  dcr  theol.  Lit.  i,  250,  438, 
607,  607,  078,  083:  ii,  29;  Plilt-Hcrzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rambach,  Johann  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  born  March  7,  1737.  He  studied  at  Halle, 
was  in  1700  rector  at  Magdeburg,  in  1765  at  Quedlin- 
burg,  in  1774  first  preacher  there,  in  1786  pastor  at 
Hamburg,  and  died  Aug.  6,  1818.  He  wrote,  De  Adia- 
phoris  in  UtroquM  Sacramento  Obviis  (Halle,  1758): — 
Dt  A ctionibus  Prophetarum  Symbol  ids  ( Magdeburg, 
1760),  besides  n number  of  sermons.  Seo  During,  Die 
deutschen  Kanztlredner,  p.  306-315.  (B.  P.) 


Xnplitali.  (From  Thomson’s  Central  Palestine  and  Phoe- 
nicia.) 

Ramoth-Gilead.  Dr.  Merrill  strongly  urges  the 
claims  of  Jerash  as  the  site  of  this  place  ( East  of  the 
Jordan,  p.  284  sq.),  but  Tristram  (Z/iWe  Places,  p.  337) 
adheres  to  es-Salt. 

Ramsay,  Edward  Bannkrman,  LL.D.,  a Scottish 
clergyman  and  author,  was  bom  at  Balmain,  Kincar- 
dineshire, Jan.  31, 1793,  and  graduated  from  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1815.  He  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  a curate  in  Somersetshire 
for  seven  years.  In  1830  ho  became  minister  of  St. 
John's,  Edinburgh,  and  iu  1841  dean  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  27,  1872.  His  publications  include,  a Manual  of 
Catechetical  Instruction  (6lh  ed.  Edinburgh,  1851 ; 9th 
cd.  1863)  .* — Sermons  for  Advent  (1850):  — Scripture 
Itoctrine  of  the  Eucharist  (1858) : — Reminiscences  of 
Scottish  Life  and  Character  (eod.):  — Diversities  of 
Christian  Character  Illustrated  in  the  Lives  of  the  Four 
Great  Apostles  (eod.): — Present  State  of  our  Canon 
Law  Considered  (1859):  — Christian  Life  (1862):  — 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotlaiul  (cod.)  •.—Two  Lectures 
on  Handel  (eod.): — Christian  Responsibility  (1864): — 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.;  a Biographical  Sotice  (1867) : 
— Pulpit  Table-talk  (1868),  and  other  works.  Sec  Alli- 
bonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Ramsey,  James  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  rector 
of  Hamilton,  and  in  1670  was  made  dean  of  Glasgow, 
He  was  preferred  to  the  sec  of  Dunblane  and  to  the 
archiepiscopal  sec  of  Glasgow.  In  May,  1684,  he  was 
translated  from  Dunblane  to  Ross,  and  here  he  con- 
tinued until  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  in 
1688.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Oct.  22, 1G9G.  Sec  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  204. 

Ramsey,  James  (2),  D.D.,  an  Associate  minister, 
was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  March  22,  1771.  It 
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is  supposed  that  he  commenced  his  classical  studies 
under  his  minister,  Dr.  Anderson,  when  twenty  - five 
years  of  age.  He  was  licensed  at  Buffalo,  N.  YH  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Chartiers,  in  1803;  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Chartiers,  Sept.  4, 
1805,  and  in  1821  was  chosen  professor  in  the  Western 
Seminary,  to  which  office  was  added  the  professorship 
of  Hebrew  in  Jefferson  College.  In  1842  be  resigned 
his  professorship  and  continued  his  duties  as  pastor. 
He  died  March  6,  1855.  Sec  Sprague,  A nnalt  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  IX,  iii,77. 

Ramsey,  Peter  de,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  former- 
ly a monk  of  Arbroath,  but  was  bishop  of  Aberdeen  in 
1250.  He  died  in  1256.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop*, 
p.  107. 

Randall.  Benjamin,  the  founder  of  the  Free-will 
Baptists,  was  bom  in  1740,  and  converted  under  the  | 
preaching  erf  Whitcfield.  He  joined  the  Baptists,  but  , 
in  1779  was  silenced  for  holding  Arminian  views  re- 
specting the  atonement  and  the  will.  He  was  never- 
theless ordained  at  Durham,  N.  117  in  1780,  by  a party 
of  seceders,  and  disseminated  his  opinions  so  success- 
fully that  in  1781  he  was  joined  by  a company  who,  in 
1751,  had  seceded  on  similar  grounds  in  North  Carolina, 
called  “Separate  Baptists,"  and  thus  the  Church  now 
called  Free  Baptists  was  formed.  Randall  died  in  1808. 

Randall,  David  Austin,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bora  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  14,  1813.  He  i 
united  with  the  Church  in  1827 ; removed  west,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  June  30,  1838;  was  ordained  at 
Richfield,  O.,  December,  1839,  where  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Church  for  five  years,  during  which  period  he  edited 
a Washingtonian  paper,  and  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  temperance.  He  removed  to  Columbus  in  1845,  and 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  and  Messenger.  I 
From  1850  to  1855  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Co-  1 
lumbus,  then  spent  several  years  abroad,  and  on  his  re- 
turn published  a volume  entitled  The  Handwriting  of 
God  »i»  Egypt,  Sinai,  ami  the  Holy  Land.  For  six  years 
Dr.  Randall  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Baptist  Convention.  He  died  at  Columbus,  July  27, 
1884.  See  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  955.  (J.C.  S.) 

Randall,  George  Maxwell,  D.D..  a Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  Nov.  23, 
1810.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1835, 
and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  in  1838.  Soon  after  he  became  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  six  years,  and  then  removed  to  Boston  to 
take  charge  of  the  newly  constituted  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  where  he  continued  from  1844  to  1866.  Dur- 
ing most  of  this  time  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
Witness,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  England.  He  was  chosen,  in  the  fall  of  1865,  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, and  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  most  faith- 
fully for  seven  years.  He  died  at  Denver,  CoL,  Sept. 
28,  1878.  Bishop  Randall  published  several  sermons 
and  tracts. 

Randolph,  Joirx,  D.D.,  a bishop  in  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  in  1749.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Randolph,  president  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  at  which  college  John  was  educated. 
After  occupying  different  academical  posts  and  ecclesi- 
astical preferments,  he  was,  in  1790,  raised  to  the  see 
of  Oxford,  translated  to  that  of  Bangor  in  1807,  and 
thence  to  Loudon  iu  1811.  He  performed  with  zeal  and 
assiduity  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  died  July  28, 
1813.  His  publications  were  chiefly  occasional  sermons 
and  charges,  and  a Latin  preelection  on  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language.  See  (Lond.)  Annual  Register,  1813, 

p.120. 

Ran  ft,  Michael,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger-  ; 
many,  was  bom  Sept.  9, 1700.  He  studied  at  Leipsic, 
was  in  1726  assistant  preacher  to  his  father  at  Droysig, 
in  1729  deacon  at  Nebra,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  , 


1743.  In  1749  he  was  preacher  at  Beerwalde,  Alten- 
burg,  and  died  April  18,  1774.  He  is  the  author  of. 
A eta  I.ipsiensium  .4  cademica  (Leipsic,  1723-24, 15  parts) : 
— Leben  und  Thaten  Pubst  Benedict  XI V.  ( Hamburg, 
1743) : — Corpus  Doctrines  Ecangelico- Lutherans  (Leip- 
sic, 1764  - 56):  — Commentatio  Philologica  de  Amicis 
Sponsi  ad  Joh.  iii,  29  (1758) : — Deutliche  Erldarung  de* 
ix^  x.  und  xi.  Capitels  der  Episitl  Pauli  an  die  Rbmer 
( 1760 ),  etc.  See  Doling,  Die  gelehrten  Theologem 
Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Winer,  JIandbuch  dcr  theoL  Lit.  i, 
694,  857.  (B.  P.) 

Rapheleng,  Francis,  a famous  Dutch  Hebraist, 
was  bom  at  Lanov,  near  Ryssel,  Feb.  27, 1539,  and  died 
at  Leyden.  July  20, 1597,  professor.  He  wrote,  Grans- 
nuitica  Hebraicae  Libellus  (printed  in  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot, 1569-72) : — Compendium  Thesauri  Santis  Pagnm* 
Linguae  Htbraiar  (1572): — 1 'arias  Ixctiones  et  Emenda- 
tions* in  Chaldaicam  Hibliorum  Paraphrasim  (in  the 
Antwerp  Polyglot),  and  published  the  Syriac  New  Test, 
in  Hebrew  letters  (1575).  See  FOrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii, 
133;  Winer,  J/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  122;  I Jchteo- 
berger,  Encyclop,  des  Sciences  Religieusss,  s.  v.  “ Ravlen— 
ghien.”  (B.  P.) 

Rappolt,  F rikdrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Jan.  26,  1615,  at  Reichenbach.  Silesia. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  there  professor  in  1651,  and 
died  Dec.  27,  1676,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Ob- 
serrationes  in  Epistolas  ad  Titum  et  Coloss. : — TheoJ^gia 
Aphoristica  Sancti  Joannis: — De  Jnspiratione  Iticina: 
— De  I’eocato  Originis: — De  Gratia  Justifcationis  ad 
Mich,  rii,  18-20.- — De  Christo  Saoerdote  Non'  Testa- 
mrnti  ad  Hebr.  ix,  24-26.  J.  B.  Carpzov  published  Rap- 
polt’s  Scripta  Theologica  et  Exegefica  (1695).  Sec  Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  510 ; J ocher,  A Ugememe* 
Gelehrten- Lexicon,  a v.  (B.  P.) 

Rarotongan  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  By 
way  of  supplement,  we  add  that  a revised  edition  of  the 
Rarotongan  Bible  was  printed  at  London  in  1872.  Tbe 
revision  was  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  E.  Kranse, 
who  returned  to  Europe  on  account  of  illness.  The 
revisers’  chief  object  was  to  substitute  native  wonls, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  for  tbe  foreign  words  which 
had  been  used  to  a large  extent  in  the  version  in  the 
first  instance.  In  this  labor  Mr.  Krause  was  aided  by 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  Rev.  G.  Gill,  who  had 
to  complete  the  latter  portion,  owing  to  tbe  alarm- 
ing and  serious  illness  of  the  original  reviser.  From 
the  rejwrt  of  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for 
1884,  we  leam  that  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  who  has 
had  forty  years’  experience  of  the  South  Sea,  is  now  en- 
gaged for  the  Bible  Society  Committee  on  a thorough 
revision  of  the  Rarotongan  Bible,  and  from  the  report 
fur  1885  we  see  that  the  reviser  has  reached  tbe  close 
of  tbe  New  Test.  (B.  P.) 

Rask,  Erasmus,  a Danish  Orientalist,  was  born 
Nov.  22, 1807,  and  died  Nov.  14,  1832,  at  Copenhagen, 
professor.  He  is  tbe  author  of,  Der  aeldeste  hebraitbe 
Tidsregning  indtil  Moses,  efter  kildeme  pa  ng  bearbejdet 
og  forsynet  med  et  Karl  over  Paradis  (Copenhagen, 
1828 ; Germ.  tratisL  by  Mohnike,  leipsic.  1836) : — I'eber 
das  Alter  und  die  Echtheit  der  Zend-Sprache  (Germ. 
transL  by  Hagen,  Berlin,  1826).  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  I.it.  i,  158,  520;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  a.  v. : 
FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rathlef,  Ernst  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1709,  and  died  April  19,  1768, 
superintendent  at  Nienbnrg,  in  the  county  of  Hoya. 
He  wrote,  De  Simulacro  Xebucadnezaris  A ureo,  ad  Ihm. 
Hi.  1 (llelmstadt,  1780): — Ite  Corpore  Mosis  ad  Epist. 
Judct  r iii  (Hanover,  1733): — Ite  Maceabois  Sacrorum 
Antiqui  Fctdais  Librorum  Exulibus  (1739): — Histories 
A utographorum  A postolicorum  (1752),  etc.  Sec  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland*,  a.  v. ; Winer,  Hand- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,  78,  416,  432,  567 ; Furst,  Bibl.  Jud. 
iii,  133  sq.  (RP.) 

Ratisbonnc,  Ai.fonso  Maria,  head  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  religious  Society  of  Zion,  at  Jerusalem,  was 
born  at  Strasburg,  of  a respectable  Jewish  family,  his 
father  being  the  president  of  the  Israelitiah  Consistory, 
According  to  the  Notizia  sulla  sua  Conversion e (Venice, 
1842),  Ratisbonue  owed  his  conversion  to  the  appari- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  took  place  at  Rome,  Jan. 
20, 18-12,  in  the  Church  of  San  Andrea  delle  Frattc.  He 
became  henceforth  the  devotee  of  the  Virgin,  aud  desired 
to  bury  himself  forever  in  a monastery,  and  to  retain  in 
his  own  breast  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  vision  with 
which  he  was  favored.  Rut  he  was  led  to  publish  what 
he  had  seen,  for  the  good  of  others,  and  was  for  some 
time  subsequently  the  lion  of  the  day.  The  general 
of  the  Jesuits  came  to  visit  him,  and  lie  was  even  pre- 
sented to  the  pope.  In  honor  of  the  auspicious  event,  a 
three  days’  annual  festival  was  appointed  to  be  held  in 
the  Church  of  San  Andrea  delle  Fratte.  Ratisbonne 
died  May  6, 1884.  (B.  P.) 

Rattoone,  Elijah  D.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1787;  was  ordained  deacon,  Jan.  10, 1790;  soon 
after  took  charge  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
in  1792  became  professor  in  Columbia  College  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  1794  was  made  professor  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  antiquities;  resigned  in  1797  to  assume  the 
rectorship  of  Grace  Church,  Jamaica,  L.I.,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  April,  1802,  when  he  became 
associate  - rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore,  Md, 
A few  years  after  he  resigned  this  charge,  and  Triuity 
Church,  in  the  same  city,  was  built  for  him,  where  he 
ministered  until  the  fall  of  1809,  when  he  left  Baltimore 
for  Charleston,  S.  C.,  having  been  selected  president  of 
the  Charleston  College.  His  death  occurred  there  in 
the  summer  of  1810,  of  yellow  fever.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  an  cloqueut  preacher.  See 
Sprague,  A ratals  of  the  A mer,  Pulpit , v,  265. 

Ratze,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  at  Zittau,  Sept.  29, 1839,  teacher 
at  the  gymnasium,  was  the  author  of,  Die  hochsten 
Principien  der  Schrijlerkldrung  (Leipsic,  1824) : — Be- 
tracht  ungen  Hirer  die  kantische  Iteligionslehrc  innerhalb 
der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunfl  (Chemnitz,  1794) : — 
Erlduterung  einiger  Hauptpunkte  in  Schleiermacher’s 
Glaubenslehre  (Leipsic,  1823): — Ansichten  von  dem  Na- 
tiii  lichen  und  Uebematur lichen  in  der  christl.  Religion 
(1803)  : — Die  Noth weruliykeit  den  Rationulismus  und 
sein  Verhdltniss  zur  christlichen  Offenbarung  zu  priifen 
(Zittau,  1834) : — Das  Suchen  nach  Wahrheil  (1823),  etc. 
See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  108,  284, 305, 366, 
372,373,405,481,505;  ii,238;  Zuchold.BiW.  Theol.a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Rau,  Sebaldus,  a Dutch  Orientalist,  who  died  in 
1810  at  Utrecht,  professor,  was  the  author  of,  Exercita- 
fiones  Philological  ad  Hubigantii  Prolegomena  (Leyden, 
1785):  — Diatribe  de  Epulo  Funebri  Gentibus  Dando , 
Ies.  xxv,  6-8  (Utrecht,  1747).  See  Filrst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii, 
134;  Winer, Uandbuchder  theol.  Lit.'i, 94, 218, 227.  (B.  P.) 

Raulston,  John,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first  rector 
of  Cambuslang  and  sacrist  of  Glasgow,  next  provost 
of  Bothwell,  and  then  dean  of  Dunkcld.  In  1444  he 
was  preferred  to  be  royal  secretary,  and  in  1447  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the 
sec  of  Dunkeld,  April  4, 1448.  In  1449  he  was  consti- 
tuted lord  high-treasurer.  In  1451  he  was  employed 
in  an  embassy  to  England.  He  died  in  1452.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  88. 

Rausch,  Emil  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  Sept.  28,  1884,  at  Rcngshausen, 
Hesse,  was  the  author  of,  Zeugnisse  von  Christo  dem 
Gekreuzigten  (Cassel,  1837;  2d  ed.  1852)  :—Christliche 
Predigten  zum  1 'orlesen  in  tier  Kirche , und  zur  hduslichen 
Erbauung  (1840):  — llandbuch  bei  dem  Katechismus- 
Unterricht  (1855)  -.—Die  Ilerrlichkeit  des  Ilerm  (1866)  : 
— Die.  ungednderte  augsburger  Confession  erldutert 
(Dresden,  1872).  Seo  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
ii,  108;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Raymond,  John  Howard,  LLD.,  an  eminent 
Baptist  educator,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  March  7, 
1814.  He  entered  Columbia  College  when  he  was  but 
fourteen  years  of  age,  where  he  remained  until  nearly 
the  close  of  the  junior  year,  when  be  was  “suspended,” 
and,  as  he  always  admitted,  justly.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  where,  in  1832,  he 
graduated  with  high  honors.  On  leaving  college  he 
studied  law  for  two  years  in  New  York  and  New  Ha- 
ven. When  ho  became  a Christian,  he  pursued  his 
theological  studies  at  the  Hamilton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  he  graduated  in  1838,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach.  For  ten  years  (18-10-50)  he  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  Madison  University, 
and  filled  the  same  chair  in  Rochester  University  from 
1851  to  1855,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  held  that 
position  until  his  election,  in  1864,  to  the  presidency  of 
Vassar  College.  He  died  at  Poughkeepsie,  Aug.  14, 
1878.  Sec  Dr.  Edward  Lathrop,  in  The  Baptist  Week- 
ly, Aug.  22, 1878.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Raynald,  Odericil  See  Rinai.d. 

Read,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Presbyterinn  minister,  was 
born  in  Maryland  in  March,  1746.  He  was  educated 
at  the  old  Academy  of  Philadelphia ; in  1768  received 
licenso  to  preach,  and  began  his  ministry  at  Drawver’s 
Creek,  Del. ; in  1772  he  was  installed  as  the  pastor; 
and  in  1798  accepted  a call  from  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rinn Church  of  Wilmington.  He  resigned  this  pastoral 
charge  in  1817,  and  died  July  14,  1823.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  801. 

Reccard,  Gotthklf  Christian,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Wemigerode,  March 
13,  1735,  and  died  at  Konigsbcrg,  Oct.  3,  1798,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  De  Neomema 
Judaorum  Paschali : — De  Fuga  Inf  antis  Jesu  in  .Eggp- 
tum.  Sec  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  155;  Filrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Recchi,  Immanuel  Hatim,  a Jewish  author  of 
Ferrara,  who  died  at  Leghorn  in  1743,  is  the  author  of 
2UW  n©S53,  a treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  holy  vessels,  etc,  (Venice,  17 16) :— 1 run, 
a cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Psalms  (Leghorn,  1742) : 
— *V'1W  *|in,  a commentary  on  the  Mislina  (Amster- 
dam, 1731),  etc.  See  Filrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rechenberg,  Adam,  n Lutheran  theologian  of 
German}’,  was  bom  Sept.  7, 1642,  at  Lcipsdorf,  Saxony. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  began  his  academi- 
cal career  in  1666.  In  1677  he  was  professor  of  lan- 
guages, and  in  1678  commenced  his  theological  lectures. 
In  1699  he  was  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  Oct.  22, 
1721.  He  published,  A thenagorm  Apologia  pro  Chri- 
stianis  (Leipsic,  1684) : — Athenagorce  Liber  de  Resur- 
rectione  Mortucrrum  (cod.) : — A thenayorie  0/>era  Greece 
cl  lAitine  cum  A nimadeersionibus  (1688): — A 'ovum  Te- 
st amentum  Gr tecum  aim  Prafatione  et  Libris  Paralle- 
lis  (1691,  1702,  1709): — De  Justitia  Dei  Ultrice  (1699): 
— A vgustini  Enchiridion  ad  Laurentium  cum  Prafatione 
de  Studio  Theologico  (1705): — Exercitationes  in  Novum 
Testamentum,  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  et  Literariam 
Varii  Argumenti  (1707;  2d  ed.  1714):  — Ilierolexicon 
Reale,  hoc  est  Biblio-Theologicum  el  Historico-Ecclesi- 
asticum  (1714): — De  Theologies  et  Philosojrhice  Pugna 
Apparente  (1717).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  821,  446,  533,  884,  903 ; During,  Die  gelehrten  Theolo- 
gen  Deutschlaruls,  s.  v. ; Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Reclam,  Peter  Christian  Frieduicii,  a Protes- 
tant theologian,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg,  March  16, 
1741.  In  1765  he  was  catechist,  aud  in  1768  preacher 
of  the  French  congregation  at  Berlin.  He  died  Jan. 
22, 1789.  He  published,  Memoires  pour  Serrir  is  T His- 
toire  des  Refugiis  Franfais  dans  les  Flats  du  Roi  is  Ber- 
lin (1782-94,  8 vols.) : — Mimoire  Hislorique  sur  la 
Fondalion  des  Colonies  Franqaises  dans  les  Flats  du 
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Roi  (1785):  — Pensees  Philosophiques  sur  la  Religion 
(eod.)  -.—Sermons  sur  Dicers  Textes  de  VEcriture  Sainte 
(1790,  2 vols.).  See  Doling,  Die  gelehiien  Theologen 
Deutschland* , s.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Rectoral  View  of  thf.  Atonement  is  a phrase 
expressive  of  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ 
upon  the  cross  as  it  bears  upon  the  divine  government. 
While  the  reconciliation  of  legal  justice  with  pardoning 
mercy  is  indeed  thus  beautifully  exemplified,  yet  it  is 
a very  partial  representation  of  the  atonement  which 
would  make  this  the  final  cause  or  constraining  pur- 
pose of  it.  “That  God  may  be  just  and  yet  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  on  Christ”  is  truly  an 
important  result  of  the  vicarious  redemption  by  the 
Saviour,  but  to  put  it  forth  as  the  one  grand  motive  or 
impulse  in  the  divine  mind  is  to  reduce  the  scheme  of 
salvation  to  a mere  piece  of  governmental  policy,  the 
relrievement  of  an  original  blunder,  an  expedient  to 
remedy  a constitutional  defect  in  the  divine  plan. 
The  atonement  would  have  been  equally  necessary-  and 
equally  efficacious  had  Adam  been  the  side  erring  or 
even  the  sole  intelligent  creature  in  the  universe.  It 
was  required  by  the  nature  of  God  himself,  and  is  de- 
manded as  a full  theodicy  by  the  moral  sense  of  the 
sinner  likewise,  who  is  thus  “ without  excuse.”  Neither 
the  prophylactic  nor  the  curative,  the  coercive  nor  the 
punitive,  ends  of  government  arc  normally  involved  in 
it,  and  except  as  an  exhibition  of  iufinite  and  sovereign 
love  it  is  logically  abortive.  See  Atonement,  The- 
okv  OF. 

Redepenning,  Ernst  Rudolf,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stettin,  May  24, 1810. 
He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  and  commenced  his 
academical  career  at  the  latter  place.  In  1836  he 
was  professor  there,  and  in  1839  went  to  Gottingen, 
where,  in  connection  with  his  professorship,  he  acted 
as  university  - preacher.  In  1855  he  was  called  as 
superintendent  to  Ilfeld,  and  died  March  27, 1883.  lie 
is  the  editor  of  Origenit  de  Principiis  (Lcipsic,  1836), 
and  the  author  of,  Origins*.  Eine  Darstelluug  seines 
Lebens  und  seiner  Lehre  (Bonn,  1841-46,  2 vols.): — 
Yorschldgc  und  leitende  Gedanken  zu  finer  Kirchenord - 
tiling  fur  das  protestantische  Deutschland  (Gottingen, 
1848  ) : — Umrisse  und  Bestandtheile  finer  kirchlichen 
Lehrordnung  ( 1849):  — Christliche  Wahrheiten  fur 
unsere  Zeit  (1850).  Sec  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Redslob,  Gustav  Moritz,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  May  21,  1804.  In  1835  lie  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Lcipsic,  in  1841  professor  of 
Biblical  philology  at  Hamburg,  and  died  Feb.  28,  1882, 
doctor  of  philosophy  and  theology,  lie  published,  De 
ParticuUc  llebraicce  “2  Origins  ct  Indole  (Lcipsic,  1835) : 
— De  Ifebrreis  Obstetricantibus  Commentatio  (cod.)  : — 
Die  Isriruts-Ehe  bei  den  Hebraem  (1836) : — Der  Begriff 
des  Xabi  bei  den  Hebraem  (1839): — Sprachliche  Ab- 
handlungen  zur  Theologie  (1840): — Die  Inlegritat  der 
Stelle  Hosea  cii , 4-10  in  Frage  gestellt  (Hamburg,  1843) : 
— Die  alttestamentlichen  A 'amen  der  BevOlkerung  des 
tcirklichcn  und  idealen  Israelitenstaates  etymologiseh 
betrachtet  (1846) : — Der  Schupfungs-A potog  Gen.  ti,  4-iii, 
24  ausfuhrlich  erlautert  (eod.).  etc.  See  Filrst,  Bill. 
Jud.  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rees,  George,  D.D.,  a Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  near  Brvnberian,  Pembrokeshire, 
in  1797,  of  eminently  pious  parents.  He  joined  the 
Church  in  1813,  and  soon  began  preaching.  He  re- 
ceived his  ministerial  education  at  the  Carmarthen 
Presbyterian  College,  and,  on  completing  his  course, 
taught  and  preached  for  some  time  in  the  English 
portion  of  Pembrokeshire.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Fishguard,  where,  with  great  efficiency,  he  conducted 
a grammar-school  forty-three  years.  In  1835  he  was 
ordained  pastor  at  Gideon.  His  last  five  years  were 
spent  in  confinement  from  paralysis.  He  died  Aug.  31, 
1870.  Dr.  Rees  was  a thorough  Hebrew  and  Greek 


scholar.  His  character  was  most  exemplary.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1871,  p.  838. 

Reese,  Daniel  C.,  D.D.,  one  of  the  four  brothers 
who  became  distinguished  ministers  in  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb. 
17,  1810.  He  was  converted  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  in  1830  became  an  itinerant  minister  in  the  Mary- 
land Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
in  which  he  soon  took  a prominent  position.  For  years 
he  filled  the  onerous  duties  of  conference  steward,  was 
repeatedly  elected  a representative  to  the  General  Con- 
ference, and  was  a member  of  the  convention  which 
met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1867.  From  1871  to  1873 
he  was  president  of  the  Maryland  Annual  Conference, 
and  for  forty-four  years  faithfully  served  the  Church  as 
an  itinerant  minister.  In  1875,  on  account  of  feeble 
health,  he  was  granted  a superannuated  relation,  and 
died  April  23,  1877.  See  Cobhauer,  Founders  of  tie 
Aleth.  Prot.  Church,  p.  308. 

Reeves,  Williams,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  was  bom  in  Kent,  England, 
Dec.  5,  1802.  His  parents  being  poor,  his  early  edu- 
cation was  limited.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  and  united  with  the  Church.  Landing 
in  America  about  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  he  united  with  the  Ohio 
Conference  at  its  first  session.  In  1833,  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  he  became  one  of  its 
members,  and  was  frequently  its  president.  At  various 
times  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  general  conferences 
and  conventions  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 
He  died  April  20, 1871.  See  Cobhauer,  Founders  of  the 
Meth.  Prot.  Church,  p.  437. 

Reformers  is  a term  usually  applied  in  a religious 
sense  to  those  who  were  most  prominent  in  bringing 
about  the  great  reformation  of  the  16th  century.  The 
principal  of  these  were  Wydiffe,  Huss.  Luther,  Calvin, 
Zwingli,Melanchthon,(Ecolampadius,  Bucer,  Beza,Cran- 
roer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  John  Knox.  There  are  also 
many  others  who  are  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  reformers. 

Regalia  Petri  (the  royalties  of  Peter)  are  regarded 
by  Roman  Catholics  as  belonging  to  the  pope  in  bis 
capacity  of  sovereign  monarch  of  the  universal  Chnrch. 
This  claim  to  royal  prerogative  is  founded  on  canon 
law,  and  has  been  asserted  by  the  popes  with  more  or 
less  stringency  since  the  7th  century.  Among  these 
claims  arc  the  following:  “To  be  superior  to  the  whole 
Church,  and  to  its  representative,  a general  council ; to 
call  general  councils  at  his  pleasure,  all  bishops  being 
obliged  to  attend  his  summons;  to  preside  in  general 
synods,  so  as  to  propose  matter  for  discussion;  to  pro- 
mote, obstruct,  or  overrule  the  debates;  to  confirm  or 
invalidate  their  decisions;  to  define  points  of  doctrine: 
to  decide  controversies  authoritatively,  so  that  none 
may  contest  or  dissent  from  his  judgment ; to  enact, 
establish,  abrogate,  suspend,  or  dispense  with  ecclesias- 
tical laws  and  canons;  to  relax  or  do  away  with  eccle- 
siastical censures  by  indulgences,  pardons,  etc.;  to  dis- 
pose with  the  obligations  of  promises,  vows,  oaths, 
legal  obligations,  etc.;  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  pastoral 
jurisdiction  and  dignity;  to  constitute,  confirm,  judge, 
censure,  suspend,  depose,  remove,  restore,  and  reconcile 
bishops ; to  exempt  colleges  and  monasteries  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  bishops  and  ordinary  superiors ; to 
judge  all  persons  in  spiritual  causes  by  calling  them  to 
his  presence,  delegating  judges,  and  reserving  to  him- 
self a final,  irrevocable  judgment;  to  receive  appeals 
from  all  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  and  reverse  or  con- 
firm their  sentences;  to  be  accountable  to  no  one  for 
J his  acts ; to  erect,  transfer,  and  abolish  episcopal  sees ; 
to  exact  oaths  of  obedience  from  the  clergy ; to  found 
religious  orders;  to  summon  and  commission  soldiers  by 
crusade  to  fight  against  infidels  or  persecute  heretics.'’ 

Reginald  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  a Norwegian, 
and  bishop  of  the  Isles  about  1181.  Sec  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishojis,  p.  298. 
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Reginald  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Isles  in  1217.  He  died  about  1225.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  299. 

Regino,  bom  at  Altrip  on  the  Rhine,  near  Spires, 
was  a monk  in  the  monastery  of  PrUm,  and  elected 
abbot  there  in  892.  In  899  he  resigned  his  position 
and  went  to  Treves,  where  archbishop  Ratbod  made 
him  head  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin.  Regino  died 
in  915.  He  is  the  author  of,  I.ibri  duo  de  Ecclesiasticis 
Disciplinis  et  Religione  Christiana  (best  edition  by  Was- 
scrschleben,  Leijjsic,  1840) : — De  Harmonica  Institutions 
(printed  in  Cousacmaker's  Scriptores  de  Musica  Medii 
Aid,  Paris,  18C7,  ii,  1-73).  But  his  greatest  work  is 
the  Chronicon , the  first  world’s  history  written  in  Ger- 
many, comprising  the  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  year  906.  The  best  edition  of  the  Chronicon  is 
found  in  .1 fonumenta  Sacra,  i,  536-612  (Germ,  trans).  by 
DUmmler,  in  Geschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  VorzeU , 
Berlin,  1857,  vol.  xiv,  part  30).  Sec  Wattenbach, 
Deutsche  Geschichtsquellcn  (4th  ed.  Berlin,  1877),  i,  211- 
214,  297  sq. ; Ermiscb,  Die  Chronik  des  Regino  Us  818 
(Gottingen,  1872);  Plitt  - Herzog,  Real  - Encyclop.  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

R6gis,  Jean  Francois,  a French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
Jan.  31, 1597,  at  Font-Couverte,  Narbonne.  In  1616  he 
joined  his  order,  and  intended  to  go  as  missionary  to 
Canada.  Being,  however,  denied  this  by  his  supe- 
riors, he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  missionary  work 
at  home  and  in  churches,  chapels,  hospitals,  prisons,  and, 
in  fact,  everywhere  he  preached  and  exhorted.  Regis 
died  Jan.  31, 1640,  and  was  canonized  by  Clement  XII, 
Juno  16, 1737.  See  Daubenton,  Vie  de  Francois  Regis  ; 
Fetit-Didier,  Les  Saints  Enleris  et  Residues  aux  J esta- 
tes ; Moule/.un.  Histoire  de  VEglise  de  Notre- Dame  du 
Pug  (1854);  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re-  ! 
ligieuses,  s.  v.  (II.  P.) 

Rehhoff,  Johann  Andreas,  a Lutheran  theologian  i 
of  Germany,  was  bom  nt  Tondem,  Aug.  24,  1809.  He 
studied  at  Kiel  and  Berlin,  was  for  some  time  arch- 
deacon at  his  native  place,  and  in  1837  provost  and  first 
pastor  at  Apcnrade.  In  1851  Rebhoff  was  called  to 
Hamburg  as  pastor  primarius  of  St.  Michael.  In  1870 
he  was  senior  of  the  Hamburg  ministerium,  resigned  in 
1879  his  pastorate,  and  died  at  Kiel,  Jan.  9, 1883.  Rch- 
hoflf  published  some  homiletical  works,  for  which  sec 
Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  k v. ; also  Zum  Gedachtniss  an  Dr. 
Johann  A . Rehhoff  (Hamburg,  1883).  (B.  P.) 

Rehkopf,  Joiiann  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  Jan.  20,  1733. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  was  in 
1761  deacon  nt  Zwickau,  in  1764  archdeacon  at  Reichcn- 
bach,  in  1769  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Hclm- 
stadt,  in  1778  superintendent  at  Dresden,  and  died  March 
15,  1789.  He  published,  Vital  Patriarcharum  Alexan- 
drinorum  (Leipsic,  1757-59) : — De  Zicickariensibus  Lit-  j 
ter  arum  Oricntalium  Studio  Claris  (1763)  :—Janua  He-  ' 
brirtr  Lingua  Veteris  Testaments  Olim  A domata  a Rei- 
neccio  (1769) : — De  Trinitate  (1770) : — Mich  tv  et  Mathcei 
in  Loco  Natali  Messia  Consensus  (1772):  — De  Vote 
Scriptures  Sacra  (coil.) : — Legatus  Fecialis  ad  M alack, 
iii  ( 1773):  — De  Persona  Jesu  Christi  Scripturarum 
Novi  Testaments  Deposit io  ( 1775),  etc.  See  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlatuls,  a.  v.  (B.  I1.) 

ReicheL,  Gcstav  Theodor,  a Moravian  minister, 
was  bom  Dec.  15,  1808,  at  Berthelsdorf,  Saxony.  In 
1852  he  was  made  a presbyter,  and  labored  for  some 
years  at  Sarepta,  when,  in  1857,  he  was  made  a member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Unitas  Fiat  mm.  For 
nearly  twenty-four  years  he  devoted  his  entire  energy 
to  the  service  of  his  Church,  and  his  rich  experience 
was  of  great  value  to  the  executive  board,  whose  presi- 
dent he  died,  Jan.  28, 1882,  at  Herrahut.  (B.  P.) 

Reichhelm,  Carl  August  Wilhelm,  a Reformed 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  20, 1817,  nt  Brom- 
berg, and  studied  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  assistant 
preacher  at  the  cathedral  for  some  time.  In  1842  he 


was  appointed  military  preacher  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  in  1849  superintendent  at  llelzig,  in  1853  first 
preacher  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Frankfort,  and 
died  Dec.  6, 1879,  member  of  consistory.  He  published, 
Sinai,  Predigten  iiber  das  Gesetz  (Bclzig,  1855) : — Chri- 
stus,  die  rechte  Speise  and  der  rechte  Frank  (Frankfurt, 
1857),  sermons  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  John. 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Reichlin  - Meldegg,  Caul  Alexander  von,  a 
Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  l»m  of  Catholic 
parentage,  at  Gravenau,  Bavaria,  Feb.  21,  1804.  For 
some  time  professor  nt  the  gymnasium,  and  afterwards 
of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  lie  joined  the  evangelical 
Church,  Feb.  19, 1832,  was  in  1840  appointed  professor 
nt  Heidelberg,  and  died  in  1857.  He  was  the  author  of, 
Die  Theologie  des  Magier  Manes,  etc.  (Frankfort,  1825) : 
— Geschichfe  des  Christenthums,  incomplete  (Freiburg, 
1831): — Die  mosaische  Geschichte  r om  bremenden  Dorn- 
busche  ( Erod . Hi.  1-4)  erkldrt  (1831): — Heinrich  E.  G. 
Paulas  und  seine  Zeit  (Stuttgart,  1853, 2 vols.),  the  best 
biography  of  the  famous  Heidelberg  rationalist.  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl  Theol.  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  119,  543, 642.  (B.  P.) 

Reid,  James  Seaton,  D.I).,  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  was  a native  of 
Lurgan,  and  the  twenty-first  chilli  of  his  parents.  He 
was  ordained  minister  of  Donegon,  July  20,  1819,  from 
which  place  he  removed  to  Carrickfergus  in  1823.  In 
1827  he  was  unanimously  chosen  moderator  of  the  Sy- 
nod of  Ulster,  and  in  1830  was  appointed  its  clerk.  In 
1838  he  was  chosen  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  Belfast  Institution.  In  April,  1841,  he  was  nom- 
inated for  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  by  the  crown,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  March  26,  1851,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  is  the  author  of  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chuivh  in  Ireland  (3  vols.  8vo).  Dr. 
Reid  spent  about  twenty  years  in  collecting  materials 
for  the  work,  and  putting  it  into  print.  The  first  two 
volumes  were  published  during  his  life.  At  his  death 
he  left,  in  MS.,  about  seven  chapters  of  the  third  volume. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Killen  was  chosen  to  finish  the  work,  which 
he  did,  and  published  the  thinl  and  last  volume  in  1853. 
This  work  is  a monument  of  historical  research,  and  is 
valued  not  only  for  its  ecclesiastical  history,  but  also  for 
reclaiming  many  civil  facts  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost. 

Reid,  Numa  Fletoher,  D.D.,  a minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  son  of  Rev.  James 
Reid,  was  bom  in  Rockingham  County,  N.  C.,  July  3, 
1825.  He  was  a boy  of  remarkable  and  unyielding  in- 
tegrity and  filial  affection ; was  educated  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College;  l*egan  school-teaching  in  his  eighteenth 
year  at  Thompsonville;  in  1846  opened  an  academy  at 
Wentworth,  where  he  labored  with  great  success  for  five 
years.  lie  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1847,  and  trav- 
elled Wentworth  Circuit  two  years  as  supply,  and  in 
1851  entered  the  North  Carolina  Conference.  His 
fields  of  labor  were:  1852-53,  Tar  River  Circuit ; 1854, 
Front  Street,  Wilmington ; 1855  - 56,  Raleigh  Station; 
1857,  Greensboro’  Station ; 18.58-59,  presiding  elder  of 
Salisbury  District;  1860-63,  of  Greensboro’  District; 
186-1-67,  of  Raleigh  District;  1868-71,  of  Greensboro’ 
District ; and  in  1872  was  again  sent  to  Raleigh  Dis- 
trict, but  ill-health  led  him  to  exchange  for  work  on 
Greensboro’  District,  where  he  died,  June  14,  1873. 
Dr.  Reid  was  four  times  elected  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. and  three  times  headed  the  list  of  delegates.  In 
all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  a model  man.  He  was 
learned,  logical,  solicitous,  and  eminently  successful. 
See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1873,  p.  805. 

Reid,  Robert,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  l>om  at  Aiken- 
head,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Salvator’s  College.  He 
was  first  sub-dean,  in  1526  wa9  nominated  abbot  of  Kin- 
loss,  and  in  1540  was  made  bishop  of  Orkney,  lie 
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died  at  Dieppe,  Sept.  14,  1558.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  223. 

Reiking,  Jacob,  n Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  1579  at  Augsburg.  He  joined  the 
Jesuits  at  Ingolstadt,  taught  theology  and  philosophy 
there  and  at  Dillingen,  and  was  in  1613  appointed  court- 
preacher  to  the  apostate  count-palatine,  Wolfgang  Wil- 
helm. In  1615  Reihing  published  at  Cologne,  Muri 
Civilatis  Sancta,  etc.,  a kind  of  apology  for  his  master's 
apostasy,  which  elicited  rejoinders  from  the  Lutheran 
theologians  Balthasar  Meisner  and  Matthias  Hod  von 
Holinegg,  and  from  the  Reformed  theologian  Bassecourt. 
Reihing,  not  satisfied  with  this  apology,  commenced  to 
Romanize  the  Palatinate.  But  the  careful  study  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  found  necessary  in  order  to  dispute  with 
the  Protestants,  had  its  influence.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1621  Reihing  suddenly  fled  toStuttgard,  and 
joined  the  Evangelical  Church  Nov.  28  of  the  same  year. 
In  1622  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen, 
and  died  May  5, 1628.  His  writings  are  mostly  polem- 
ical. See  Oehler,  in  Marion's  Wahren  Protestanten, 
vol.  iii,  1854 ; Piitt- Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Reimann,  Jacob  Friedrich, a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  22, 1668.  He  studied  at  dif- 
ferent universities,  was  in  1692  rector  at  Osterwick,  in 
1693  at  Ilalberstadt.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  pastor 
primarius  at  Ermsleben,  in  the  principality  of  Halber- 
stadt,  in  1714  cathedral  preacher  at  Magdeburg,  in  1717 
superintendent  at  Hildeshciro,  and  died  Feb.  1,  1743. 
Reimann  was  a voluminous  writer.  See  Jbchcr,  Allge- 
meines  Gelrhrten- Ixxikon,  s.  v. ; First,  Bibl,  Jud.  s.  v. 

(&  p.) 

Reinaldus,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  a monk  of  Mel- 
rose when  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  see  of  Rom  in 
1195.  He  died  in  1218.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  185. 

Reindl,  Gkoro  Kakl  von,  a Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Bamberg,  Nov.  3, 1803. 
For  some  time  tutor  of  the  Bavarian  royal  family,  he 
was  in  1847  appointed  dean  of  the  chapter  of  the  epis- 
copal diocese  MOnchen-Freising,  and  died  at  Munich, 
Dec.  23,  1882.  He  wrote,  Die  Sendung  des  Propheten 
Jonas  nach  Niniceh  (Bamberg,  1826) : — A briss  der 
christlichen  Kirchengeschichte ' fit  r Katholiken  (1834) : — 
Tempel  der  hiiuslichen  Andacht  (Ratisbon,  1841).  (B.  P.) 

Reineccius,  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Salzwedel  in  1571.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  was  for  some  time  pastor  at  TangerraQnde, 
and  in  1601  provost  at  Berlin.  In  1609  he  was  called 
to  Hamburg,  and  in  1611  was  appointed  inspector  of 
the  newly  - founded  gymnasium.  Reineccius  died  in 
June,  1613.  He  wrote,  Panoplia  sice  Annatura  Theo- 
logica  (Wittenberg,  1609) : — Artificium  Disputandi 
(eod.)  — Claris  Sancta  Theologies  (Hamburg,  1611,  2 
vols.): — Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti  Convenient ia  et  Dif- 
ferentia (1612): — Calciniunorum  Orius,  Cursus  et  Exitus 
(eod.).  See  l’litt-Herzog,  Heal-Encyklop,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Reinerding,  Fran*  IIkinricii,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  16,  1814,  at 
Damme,  Oldenburg,  lie  studied  at  MQnster  and  at  the 
“Collegium  Romamim”  in  Rome.  In  1838  he  was  a 
doctor  of  philosophy,  in  1840  lie  received  holy  orders, 
and  in  1812  took  the  degree  of  a doctor  of  theology. 
For  some  time  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Vechta, 
Oldenburg,  Reinerding  was  in  1851  professor  at  Fulda, 
in  1858  at  St.  Cuthbert’s  College  in  Eah,  England,  in 
1863  again  at  Fulda,  and  died  Feb.  25,  1880.  He  pub- 
lished, Der  Papst  und  die  Bibel  (Mtlnstcr,  1855): — Die 
Principien  des  kirchliehen  Rechtes  in  A ufhebung  der 
Mischehen  (1853): — Clemens  XIV.  und  die  A ufhebung 
der  GeselUchafl  Jesu  (Augsburg,  1854):— Der  heilige 
BoniJ'acius  als  Apostel  der  Deutschen  (1855): — Ideo- 
logies Pundamentalis  Tractatus  Duo  (Munster,  1864): — 
Beit  rage  zur  I.iberius-  und  Honoriusfrage  (1865):— 
Gedanken  iiber  die  phUosophischen  Studien  (Vienna, 
1866).  (B.  P.) 


Reinhard,  Michaki.  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  18, 1676.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1699  con-rector  at  Meissen,  in 
1700  rector  at  Hildburgbausen,  in  1713  preacher  at 
Pretsch,  in  1721  superintendent  at  Sondershausen,  in 
1730  court-preacher  at  Weiasenfels,  and  died  Jan.  1, 1732. 
He  published,  De  Confessions  Tripoli! ana  (Wittenberg, 
1694): — De  Cibis  I/ebretorum  Prohibitis  (1697): — De 
Sepultura  Animalium  Jlebretis  V sit  at  a (eod.): — Ele- 
ment a Lingua  Ilebraa  (2d  ed.  Hildburgbausen,  1719) : 
— De  Sacco  et  Cinere  ex  Antiquit  ate  J/ebrceu  (1698): — 
‘OpyavoQakuiuov  Musicum  Codicis  Hebrai  (eod.): — 
Pentas  Conatuum  Sacrorum  (1709): — De  Variantibus 
Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus  a Millio  Aliisque  ColUctis 
ad  Afatth.  i (1711): — De  Liturgia  Eccletia  Evangelical, 
etc.  (1721).  See  Ftiret,  Bibl.  Jud.  a.  v.;  Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  8, 332 ; During,  Die  gelehrten  Theo- 
logen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  J ocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrlett- 
Iscxikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Reinke,  Lachentics,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  6, 1797,  at  Langfdrden, 
Oldenburg.  He  studied  at  Munster  and  Bonn,  took 
holy  orders  in  1822,  and  commenced  his  academical 
career  at  Mllnstcr  in  1827.  In  1831  he  was  professor, 
in  1834  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1847  of  philosophy, 
the  latter  degree  being  conferred  on  him  * honoris  causa.” 
In  1852  Reinke  was  made  capitular,  in  1862  honorary 
member  of  the  “ Societc  litteraire”  of  the  Louvain  Uni- 
versity, in  1865  honorary  member  of  the  college  of  doc- 
tors of  the  Vienna  theological  faculty,  and  in  1866  “ con- 
suitor  congregations  de  propaganda  fide  pro  negotiis 
ritus  orientalis.”  Reinke  died  June  4, 1879.  He  wrote. 
Exegesis  Critica  in  Iesaia  cap.  Iii,  18-lnt,  12  (MUnster, 
1836) : — Exegesis  Critica  in  Iesaia  cap.  ii,  2-4  (1838) : — 
Die  Weissagung  von  der  Jungfrau  und  vom  Immanuel 
(1848): — Ueber  das  zukunftige  gluckliche  Loos  des 
Stammes  Juda  (1849) :— Beit  rage  zur  Erklarung  des 
alien  Testaments  (1851-72, 8 vols.): — Der  Prophet  M ala- 
chi  (Giessen,  1856):— Die  messianischen  Psalmen  (1857- 
68,  2 vols.): — Kune  Zusammenstellung  alter  Abicei- 
chungen  vom  hebr.  Text  in  der  Psalmenubersetzung  der 
LXX.  und  Vulgata,  etc.  (1858):  — Die  messianischen 
Weissagungen  bei  den  grossen  und  kleinen  Propheten  des 
Alien  Testaments  (1859  62,  4 vols.): — Zur  Ktitik  der 
dlteren  Versionen  des  Propheten  Nahum  (Munster,  1867)  : 
— Der  Prophet  Haggai  (1868) : — Der  Prophet  Zephanja 
(eod.) : — Der  Prophet  l/abakuk  (1870): — Der  Prophet 
Micha  (1874).  (B.  P.) 

Reinmund,  J.  F.,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  minister,  spent 
his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  in  Lancaster,  to 
which  place  he  removed  with  his  parents  when  thirteen 
years  of  age.  His  education,  classical  and  theological, 
was  secured  at  Wittenberg  College.  Findlay  was  the 
scene,  of  his  first  pastoral  labor.  From  Findlay  he  went 
to  Lancaster,  from  which,  after  a successful  pastorate, 
he  removed,  in  1868,  to  Springfield,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  superintendent  of  public  schools.  In  1873 
he  received  and  accepted  a call  to  Lebanon,  Pa.  Dr. 
Reinmund  was  a member  of  the  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  that  revised  the  Hymn  and  Tune  Book.  In 
the  hope  of  restoring  his  failing  health  be  went  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  but  never  returned.  He  dieel  April 
26, 1880.  See  Lutheran  Observer,  May  7, 1880. 

Rekem  is  thought  by  Tristram  {Bible  Places,  p. 
122)  to  be  the  present  village  of  A in  Karim,  about  four 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem. 

Remeth  is  regarded  by  Tristram  and  Conder  as 
the  present  er-Rameh,  five  ami  a half  miles  north-west 
of  Sebustieh,  “a  conspicuous  village  on  a hilly  knoll 
above  the  small  plain,  with  a high  central  bouse.  It 
is  of  moderate  size,  with  olives  below.  The  sides  of 
the  hill  arc  steep”  ( Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
ii,  154). 

Remonstrance,  Arminias.  This  is  a document 
drawn  up  by  Uytenbogacrt,  and  presented,  in  1610,  to 
the  states  of  Holland,  agaiust  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
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of  Dort.  It  specifies  the  five  Calvinistic  points  of  doc- 
trine, and  then  in  five  articles  states  the  Arminian  po- 
sitions. On  this  account  it  gives  rise  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Qcinquarticular  Controversy  (q.  v.).  The 
Calvinistic  party  afterwards  presented  a Counter. Remon- 
strance. Sec  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom , iii,  545. 

Remusat,  Charles  dr,  a French  statesman  and 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1797,  and  died  June 
6,  1875.  Besides  Essais  de  Philosophic  (Paris,  1834, 
2 vols.)  and  Philosophic  Relitjieuse  (1864),  he  wrote 
biographies  of  Abelard  (1845),  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
(1853;  Germ.  transLby  Wurzbach,  Ratisbon,  1854),  and 
Bacon  (1858).  (B.  P.) 

Remy,  Franz,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Germany, 
who  died  at  Berlin,  May  3,  1882,  was  a follower  of 
Schlcierroachcr,  and  published  f/ausandachten  aus 
Schleiermachei's  Prcdigten  in  tdglichm  Betrachtungcn 
(Berlin,  1861-62,  2 vols.).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol. 
s,  v.  (B.  P.) 

Renegger,  Michael.  Sec  Renniger. 

Reni,  Guido,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1575,  and  first  studied  under  Denys 
Calvert;  afterwards  entered  the  school  of  the  Caracci, 
and  was  a brilliant  pupil.  He  soon  acquired  distinc- 
tion, and  early  executed  some  fine  works,  particularly 
his  picture  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  Desert,  for  the  cloister 
of  San  Michele,  in  Bosco.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
and  executed  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia,  for  the 
church  of  that  saint,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter 
also.  He  now  rose  rapidly  in  public  estimation.  His 
most  celebrated  works  in  the  palaces  at  Rome  arc  his 
Magdalen,  in  the  Barberini  collection,  and  his  fresco 
of  Aurora.  The  paintings  of  Guido  are  numerous, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  collections  in 
Italy  and  throughout  Europe.  He  ruined  himself  by 
gambling,  and  died  at  Bologna,  Aug.  18, 1642.  To  form 
a fair  estimate  of  his  powers,  we  are  to  judge  by  his 
best  pictures,  such  as  The  Magdalen , at  Rome;  The 
Miracle  of  the  Manna,  at  Ravenna;  The  Conception, 
at  Forli ; The  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  and  The  Re- 
pentance of  St.  Peter,  at  Bologna;  The  Purification, 
at  Modena;  and  The  Assumption,  at  Genoa,  with  many 
other  works  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  elsewhere.  See 
Spoouer,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Rennecke,  Christoph  Huldreich,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1797.  From  1825 
to  1831  he  acted  as  tutor  of  the  duchess  Helena  of 
Mecklenburg,  afterwards  duchess  of  Orleans.  From 
1831  to  1871  he  was  pastor  at  Dargun,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, when  he  retired  from  the  ministry  and  lived  ns  a 
patriarch  among  his  people.  He  died  April  27,  1881, 
at  Rostock,  ltcnnecke  was  a brother-in-law  of  the 
well-known  professor  of  Halle,  Dr.  A.  Tholuck,  with 
whom  be  corresponded  on  the  most  important  topics 
of  the  time,  lie  wrote,  Die  Lehre  row  A mt  der  Schlus- 
sel  (Malchin,  1845) : — Begriindung  der  l^ehren  r on  der 
Siindc,  von  der  Person  Christi  (Magdeburg,  1848) : — 
Die  Ixhre  com  Staate,  etc.  (Lcipsic,  1850).  See  Zuch- 
old, Bill.  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Resurrection,  The  First,  is  a phrase  occurring 
in  Rev.  xx,  4-6 : 

“And  I saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  npon  them,  aud 
judgment  was  given  unto  them:  and  I sate  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jcsns,  and 
for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the 
Iteast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  Am  mark 
npon  their  foreheads,  or  In  their  hands;  and  they  lived 
and  reigned  with  Christ  a thousand  years.  But  the  rest 
of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were 
finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy 
is  he  that  hath  part  In  the  first  resurrection : on  such  the 
second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  bo  priests  of 
God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a thousand 
years." 

Interpreters  have  been  divided  as  to  the  distinction  in 
time  here  denoted  by  the  two  successive  resurrections. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  early  Christians  (but 
not  universal ; see  Hengstenberg,  A pocalyp.  ii,  348  note, 


Carter’s  ed.)  that  the  thousand  years  were  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  coupled  with  this 
reckoning  was  often  expressed  a belief  in  the  literal 
resurrection  of  saints  at  that  time,  prior  to  the  general 
resurrection;  but  it  is  hardly  a fair  statement  that 
“those  who  lived  next  to  the  apostles  and  the  whole 
church  for  three  hundred  years,  understood  these  words 
in  their  literal  sense  " (Alford,  Commait.  ad  loc.).  Bish- 
op Wordsworth  affirms  ( Greek  Test,  with  Motes,  ad  loc.) 
that  the  spiritual  interpretation  “is  that  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  best  expositors  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  churches  from  the  days  of  St.  Augustine 
to  those  of  bishop  Andrews.”  A glance  at  the  con- 
spectus given  in  such  works  as  Poole’s  Synopsis  Criti- 
corum,  and  WolfTs  Cures  in  N.  7'.,  at  this  place,  will 
suffice  to  show  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  earlier  in- 
terpreters on  the  subject,  and  that  in  F.Hicott's  Bores 
Apocalyptica,  ad  loc.,  displays  an  equal  divergence  in 
modem  times.  Those  who  hold  the  literal  view  main- 
tain (1)  that  this  is  the  only  plain  meaning  of  the  text, 
and  (2)  that  it  is  sustained  by  several  other  passages 
which  speak  of  a distinction  of  the  righteous  as  raised 
first  (especially  1 Thess.  iv,  16).  But  these  latter  pas- 
sages do  not  require,  nor  even  admit,  so  long  an  inter- 
val between  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  and  that  of 
others,  which,  moreover,  are  elsewhere  represented  as 
substantially  simultaneous  (John  v,  28,  29 ; Rev.  xx, 
12) ; indeed,  Scripture  everywhere  (unless  in  the  pas- 
sage in  dispute)  knows  of  but  one  future  advent  of  our 
Lord,  and  that  the  final  and  universal  one,  at  least  after 
the  figurative  one  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  See 
EschatoIjOGY.  Moreover,  such  a temporal  and  earth- 
ly reign  of  Christ  as  the  literalists  here  require,  is  at 
variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  economy  of  the  Gos- 
pel ; and  we  may  add  that  the  anticipations  which  such 
a theory  engenders  have  been  the  bane  of  Chiliasm 
(q.  v.),  and  the  fosterer  of  fanaticism  in  all  ages.  See 
Millenarians.  Finally  and  conclusively,  the  passage 
in  dispute  itself  explicitly  limits  the  resurrection  in 
this  case  to  the  “souls”  of  the  martyrs  (not  all  saints), 
apparently  meaning  a revival  of  their  devoted  spirit,  or, 
at  most,  their  glorification  (as  in  the  case  of  the  “two 
witnesses,”  Rev.  xi,  11,  12);  and  not  a word  is  said 
about  a terrestrial  reign,  but  only  one  “with  Christ,” 
i.  e.  in  the  celestial  or  spiritual  sphere.  The  modem 
literature  of  the  discussion  is  very  copious,  but  quite 
sporadic,  and  no  complete  treatise  has  yet  appeared  ou 
the  subject.  The  best  is  that  by  David  Brown,  D.D., 
Christ's  Second  Coming  (Lond.  1846, 1847, 1856). 

Rettlg,  Heinrich  Christian  Michael,  a Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Giessen  in 
1795,  where,  after  completing  his  studies,  he  also  estab- 
lished himself  as  academical  teacher.  In  1832  he  pub- 
lished Die  freie  protestantische  Kirche  oder  die  kirch- 
lichen  Yerfassungsgrundsdtze  des  Erungtliums,  in  which 
he  advocates  separation  of  State  and  Church.  In  1833 
he  was  called  to  Zurich  as  professor  of  theology,  and 
died  March  24, 1836.  Of  his  works  wc  also  mention, 
Ueber  das  Zeugniss  Justins  iiber  die  A jtokalypse  ( Ixipsic, 
1829)  :—Qucrstioncs  Philipjtenses  (Giessen,  1831).  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s.  v. ; PlitUHerzog,  Real- Enryklop. 
s.  v. ; Winer,  Hundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  92,  263,  555 ; ii, 
18.  (B,  P.) 

Reuchlin,  a name  common  to  several  Lutheran 
theologians,  of  whom  we  here  mention  the  following: 

1.  CiiRtSTorir,  the  teacher  of  the  famous  Bengel,  bom 
in  1660,  studied  at  Ttlbingcn  and  Wittenberg,  and  died 
at  the  former  place,  June  11,  1707,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology.  He  wrote,  De  Artificio  Jacobi  Magico, 
etc. : — De  Diluvio  Mosaico,  etc. : — De  Mora  Creatione 
Ephes.  ii,  10: — De  Evangelio  ad  Rom.  i,  16, 17:  — De 
Credendis  e Script  u rts  Sacra  Dictis  Exegesi  Theologica 
Demonstratis : — I)e  Dubitatione  Cartesianu : — De  A ria- 
ttismo,  etc.  Sec  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lcxikon, 
s.  v. 

I 2.  Friedrich  Jacob,  bom  at  Gerstheim,  near  Stras- 
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burg,  ia  1695,  and  died  at  the  latter  place,  June  3, 1788, 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of  Ik 
Ihctrina  Cypriana  (1751-56,3  parts ).  See  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  thtol.  Lit.  i,  906. 

3.  Hermann,  who  died  at  Stuttgard  in  1873,  doctor 
of  philosophy,  wrote,  Das  Christenlhum  in  Frankreich 
innerhalb  tnvl  autserhalb  der  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1837) : 
— Gesrhichte  von  Port- Royal,  etc.  (1839,  2 vols.): — 
Pascal s Ixben,  etc.  ( Stuttgard,  1840  ).  See  Zuchold, 
IlibL  TheoL  s.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Reuden,  Ambrosus,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  1,  1543,  studied  at  Leipsic 
and  Jena,  and  died  at  the  latter  place,  June  1,  1615. 
He  wrote,  Comj>endium  Grammatical  Ebraictr  (Witten- 
berg, 1586): — Isagoge  Grammatica  in  Linguam  He- 
braicam  (1604): — Isagoge  Hiblica  (Hamburg,  1602): — 
(Economies  IV teris  et  Xori  Testaments,  Ostendens  quid 
ibi  Obserranditm  sit  (leipsic,  1603),  etc.  Sec  Jochor, 
Allgemeines  G e lehr  ten- Lexilon , s.  v. ; FUrst,  Jiibl.  Jud. 

S.V.  (B.P.) 

Reuse,  Jeremias  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  2,  1700.  He  studied 
at  Tubingen,  travelled  extensively,  was  in  1731  ap- 
pointed court-preacher  and  professor  at  Copenhagen, 
in  1742  doctor  of  theology,  in  1749  general  superin- 
tendent of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  in  1757  professor  at 
Tubingen,  and  died  March  6,  1777.  He  published,  De 
L'su  Exjterieniice  Sjnritualis  in  Scripturarum  Interpre- 
tations (2d  ed.  Lcipsic,  1735): — Meletema  de  «S 'ensu 
Sejytem  Parabolarum  Matth.  xiii  Prophetico  (1733):  — 
Meletema  de  S 'piritus  Saudi  Testimonio  (1734): — Ihss. 
qua  lllustre  Oraculum  Zachar.  r 12,  13  Explanatur 
(1758):  — De  A net  ore  Apocalypseos  (1767),  etc.  See 
During.  Die  gelehtlen  Theoloyen  Devtschlands,  s.  v. ; 
FUrst,  UibL  Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Reuter,  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Schlawe,  Pomerania,  June  17, 
1675.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  in  1702  was  deacon 
there,  in  1708  pastor  at  Zerbst,  in  1711  doctor  of  the- 
ology, and  died  April  6,  1744.  He  published,  De  Li- 
banio,  Xobile  Gracorum  Rhetore  (Wittenberg,  1699): — 
De  Cultu  Dei  Adrersus  Ilobbesium,  Chtrburg  et  Spino- 
zam  (1702): — Ik  Macario  .Egyptio  (1703) : — De  Fade- 
ribus  et  Testamentis  (1706): — De  Precibus  Iicatorum  in 
Carlis  pro  /iomittibus  in  Terris  (1714): — Ik  Ixge  Mo- 
ruli  non  Abrogata  ex  Joh.  i,  18  (eod.) : — Aucaiwpa  rov 
vbpov  ex  Rom.  riii  (1716)  : — Typus  Doctrinee  et  Theolo- 
gite  Moralis  (1718): — Electa  Theologica  (1720).  Sec 
During,  Die  gelehrlen  Theoloyen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Reuter,  Quirinus,  a German  scholar,  pupil  and 
successor  of  Zach.  Ursinus,  was  born  at  Mosbach,  Sept. 
27,1558.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg.  In  1578  he  went 
to  Neustadt,  where  his  former  teachers  lectured  at  the 
newly-founded  academy.  In  1580  Renter  went  to  Bres- 
lau as  private  tutor,  but  returned  to  Neustadt  in  1583. 
In  1590  be  was  again  at  Heidelberg,  became  in  1601 
doctor  of  theology,  in  1602  professor  of  Old  Test,  theol- 
ogy, and  died  March  22,  1613.  Of  his  writings  we 
mention,  Censura  Catecheseos  Ilcidelbergensit : — Dia- 
triha  de  L'biquilate: — Traciatus  tie  Ecclesia  : — Apho- 
rismi  Theologies  de  Vera  Religions : — Dissert  at  io  de 
CtKattltpan  Isegis  in  Christo  et  Christianis  ad  Rom. 
riii: — Commentarius  in  Obadiam  Prophtiam  una  cum 
IUustriorum  Quorundam  de  Messia  Persona  et  Officio 
Vaticiniorum  Explications,  etc.  Sec  Frehcr,  Theatrum 
Vivorum  Clariss.;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lex- 
ikon,  s,  v. ; Iselin,  Ilistorischcs  Universal- Lexikon,  s.  v.; 
I’litt- Herzog,  Real- Ency Hop.  s.  v.  (B.  I'.) 

Rev6sz,  F.mkrii,  a Reformed  theologian  of  Hun- 
gary. was  bom  in  1826.  He  studied  at  Debreczin  and 
Btida,  and  after  spending  some  time  for  literary  pur- 
poses in  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
became  pastor  of  two  country  congregations  in  succes- 
sion, but  was  removed  in  1856  to  Debreczin,  where  he 
labored  until  his  death,  Feb.  13,  1881.  His  learn- 
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ing  and  character  made  him  the  leader  in  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Hungary.  When,  on  Sept.  1,  1859, 
the  emperor  of  Austria  issued  the  famous  “ Patent," 
which  was  followed  by  the  edict  issued  by  the  minis- 
ter of  public  worship,  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  felt 
grieved,  for  the  object  of  the  “ Patent " and  the  edict 
was  nothing  less  than  a complete  reorganization  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  involving  the  destruction  of  self- 
government  and  the  transference  of  ecclesiastical  leg- 
islation to  the  civil  authority.  This  attempt  to  deprive 
the  Reformed  Church  of  her  inherent  rights  aroused 
the  spirit  of  self-defence  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
secular  power,  and  Revesz  came  forward  with  his  .4 
Protestdns  Egyhdzalkatmany , etc,  i.  e.  Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Protestant  Church  Constitution  Ac- 
cording to  the  Statements  of  the  Leading  Reformers , 
Confessions,  and  Church  Organizations  (1856),  which 
appeared  as  a reply  to  the  order  issued  by  the  Austrian 
imperial  cabinet.  In  this  work  he  sets  forth  the  views 
of  the  Reformers,  especially  Calvin,  regarding  the 
Church’s  inherent  and  indefeasible  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  delineates  the  organizations  of  the  Ger- 
man, Swiss,  French,  nnd  Scottish  Reformed  churches. 
His  next  production  was  Opinion  Regarding  the  Chief 
Points  of  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Church  Constitution 
(1857).  The  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  protested 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  secular  power,  aud  appealed 
to  a national  free  synod.  All  who  dared  to  speak  publicly 
against  the  edict — and  among  these  was  Revesz — were 
summoned  before  the  civil  courts,  and  some  were  even 
committed  to  prison.  A great  deputation  of  Protestants 
was  sent  (Jan.  25, 1860)  to  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  with 
a petition  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  “ Patent”  and  the 
edict.  The  leading  spirit  in  this  movement  was 
Revesz.  On  May  15,  1860,  the  “Patent”  was  with- 
drawn, and  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  who  were  suf- 
fering for  their  opposition  to  the  decrees.  Another 
struggle  began  when,  under  the  new  constitution,  in 
186*,  the  Hungarian  parliament  hurriedly  passed  the 
law  for  the  secularization  of  the  elementary  schools. 
Revdsz,  with  his  usual  deep  and  wide  insight,  and  true 
Protestant  instincts,  stood  forth  to  criticise  and  assail 
the  law  on  its  dangerous  side.  With  the  view  of  en- 
lightening and  directing  public  opinion,  as  well  as  vin- 
dicating the  right  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  manage 
her  own  schools,  a right  secured  by  constitutional  law, 
he  started  a scientific  monthly  magazine  in  1870, 
called  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Observer  ( Magyar 
Protestdns  Figyelmezo).  A still  brighter  career  was 
reserved  by  Providence  for  the  Observer  in  the  field  of 
polemics.  The  views  of  the  German  so-called  “ Prot- 
estant Union”  found  many  advocates  in  Hungary 
among  the  professors  of  divinity  and  ministers.  The 
“modem,"  or  rationalistic  tendency,  based  on  mere 
negations,  and  claiming  unrestricted  freedom  in  relig- 
iou  and  doctrine,  began  to  exercise  its  terrible  influ- 
ence in  the  professorial  chairs,  religious  newspapers, 
and  public  meetings.  After  some  preparatory  skir- 
mishes, the  “Liberals"  founded  the  “Hungarian  Frot- 
estant  Union  ” at  Pesth,  in  October,  1871,  declaring  its 
chief  aim  to  he  “to  renew  the  religious-moral  life  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  to  harmonize  it  with  universal 
culture.”  This  Protestant  Union  denied  revelation, 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  highly  extolled  Uuitarian- 
ism.  But  when  it  had  reached  its  height  R5v5sz 
raised  the  (tanner  of  evangelicalism,  and  every  num- 
ber of  his  monthly  review  was  eagerly  read  in  both 
camps.  The  chief  work  by  him  against  the  nega- 
tive theology  appeared  in  a separate  form.  .4  Magyar 
Ooszagi  Protestdns  F.gyletrvl,  i.  c.  Concerning  the  Hun- 
garian Protestant  Union,  reprinted  from  the  pages  of 
the  Observer.  It  is  an  effective  and  conclusive  defence 
of  evangelical  Protestantism.  So  severe  was  the  attack 
on  the  so-called  “ new  Reformers’’  that  the  rationalistic 
Unitarian  Union  soon  lost  its  prestige,  evangelical  prin- 
ciples were  saved,  and  the  famous  association  silently 
dissolved.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  R5- 
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v6sz  published,  Kalrin  title  is  a Kalvinizmus,  i.  e.  The 
Life  of  Calvin  and  Calvinism  ( Pesth,  1864  ).  This  is 
the  first  classic  history  of  Calvin’s  life  in  Hungarian : — 
Joannes  Sylvester  Pannonuts,  a Hungarian  Protestant 
Jleformer  (Debreczin,  1859):  — Mathias  Devay  Biro,' 
the  First  Hungarian  Reformer:  his  Life  and  Works 
(1863).  In  1865  R6v6sz  filled  the  chair  of  Church  his- 
tory, an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1866,  but  a volume 
of  general  Church  history  is  the  fruit  of  this  one  year’s 
professorship.  In  1871  the  Protestant  faculty  of  theol- 
ogy at  Vienna  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  theology.  R6v6sz  never  accepted  promotion  to  any 
of  the  higher  positions  in  ecclesiastical  government, 
wishing  to  remain  a simple  minister.  For  Herzog's 
Real-  Encyldopddie  R5v6sz  wrote  in  German  the  article 
on  Devay  ami  the  Hungarian  reformation.  See  Cath- 
olic Presbyterian  Review,  Dec.  1881.  (13.  P.) 

Revised  Version.  See  Authorized  Version. 

Reynolds,  Ignatius  Aloysius,  D.D.,  a Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  near  Hanlstown,  Ky., 
Aug.  22, 1798,  and  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  He  became  n priest,  and  was  successively 
vicar-general  of  Kentucky,  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, and  president  of  Nazareth  Female  Institute  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  March  18,  1844,  and  died  in  that  citv,  March  6, 
1855. 

Reynolds,  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  son  of  a baker,  bom  in  Windsor.  Of  all  the 
primates  who  have  occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury,  few 
seem  to  have  been  less  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
devolving  upon  a metropolitan  than  he.  He  was  not 
equal  to  the  situation  as  regards  his  talents,  learning, 
piety,  or  his  virtues.  He  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Worcester,  and  was  duly  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  by 
archbishop  Winchelsev,  Oct.  13, 1308.  Here  he  was  a 
failure,  but  he  had  some  friends,  and  it  is  due  to  them 
that,  Jan.  4,  1314,  lie  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, and  was  also  made  chancellor.  He  died  a de- 
spised old  man,  Nov.  16,  1327.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the 
A rchbishops  of  Canterbury,  iii,  455  sq. 

Reynolds,  William  Morton,  D.D.,  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  at  Little  Falls  Forge,  Pa.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  early  manhood,  being  at  first 
identified  with  the  Lutheran  Church;  was  professor  of  1 
Latin  in  Pennsylvania  College  for  several  years ; after- 
wards president  of  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O. ; 
and  was  also  at  one  time  president  of  Illinois  State 
University,  Springfield.  lie  changed  his  ecclesiastical 
relations  about  1863,  entering  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  connected  with  the  diocese  of  Illinois. 
During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  was  rector  suc- 
cessively at  Harlcin  and  Oak  Park,  ILL  lie  died  at 
Chicago,  Sept.  5, 1876,  nged  sixty-four  years.  Sec  Lu- 
theran Observer,  Sept.  15, 1876. 

Rhadamanthus,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Ju- 
pitcr  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete, 
was  a person  of  such  justice  that  he  was  fabled  to  be  one 
of  the  three  judges  in  the  infernal  regions. 

Rhadegunda,  Saint.  See  Bradsolk. 

Rhegiua  Urbanus.  See  Regius. 

Rheinwald,  George  Friedrich  Heinrich,  n 
Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  May  20, 
1802,  at  Schamhauscn,  near  Stuttgard,  and  died  at  Bonn 
in  1849,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  is  the 
author  of,  Die  kirchliche  A rchaologie  (Berlin,  1830): — 
De  Pseudodoctoribus  Colossensibus  Commentatio  Exe- 
getico  - Historica  (Bonn,  1831) : — Commentar  iiber  den 
Brief  Pauli  an  die  Philippcr  (Berlin,  1827): — Abelardi 
Dialogue  inter  Philosophum  el  Christianum  (1881) : — 
Abelardi  Epitome  Theologite  Christiana  (1835): — and 
edited  A Ugemeines  Repertorium  fir  die.  theologische  Li- 
teratur  and  kirchliche  Stalistik,  vol.  i-xlvii  (1833-44). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  1,  11,  263,  572,  608, 
878, 879 ; Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Rhemoboth.  See  Sarabaites. 

Rhode,  Johann  Gottlieb  Heinrich,  a Protestant 
theologian,  was  born  in  1762,  and  died  at  Breslau,  Aug. 
28,  1837.  Ho  wrote,  Ueber  religiose  BiUlung,  Mytholo- 
gie  und  Philosophic  der  Hindus  (Leipsic,  1827,  2 vols.) : 
— Die  heilige  Sage  und  das  gesammte  Religionssystem  der 
alien  Bactrer,  Meder,  Perser  und  des  Zendvolkes  (Frank- 
fort, 1820) : — Gregorii  Barhebrasi  Scholia  in  Psalmum 
v el  xviii  Edita,  Translatu,  etc.  (Breslau,  1832): — Pro- 
legomenorum  ad  Quastiomm  de  Evangelio  Apostoloque 
Marcionis  Denuo  Instituendam  Caput  i-iii  (1834).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  619,  521 ; Zuchold, 
Bill.  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Ribbeck,  Conrad  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Stolpe,  Pomerania,  March 
21, 1759.  Ho  studied  at  Ilalle,  was  in  1779  teacher  at 
his  native  place,  in  1786  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  in  1805 
at  Berlin,  and  died  June  28,  1826,  doctor  of  theology 
and  member  of  the  superior  consistory',  lie  published 
ascetical  and  homiletical  works,  for  which  see  During, 
Die  deufschen  Kanzelredner,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol  Lit.  i,  495;  ii,  92,  148,  163,  168,  175,  177,  202, 
205, 207, 232, 294, 331.  (B.  P.) 

Ribov,  Georg  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  8,  1703,  at  LUchau,  Han- 
over, and  studied  theology  at  Ilalle.  In  1722  he  went 
to  Bremen  ns  teacher  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1727 
to  Helmstiidt,  where  he  commenced  his  academical 
career.  In  1782  he  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Qued- 
linburg,  in  1736  was  called  to  Gottingen,  and  made 
doctor  of  theology  in  1737.  In  1739  he  wns  appointed 
professor  at  the  university,  but  resigned  his  position  in 
1769  to  accept  a call  to  Hanover.  Riliov  died  Aug.  22, 
1774.  Of  his  publications  we  mention,  De  Iis  in  qui- 
bus  Christum  Imitari  nec  Possumus  nec  Par  est  (Gottin- 
gen, 1737): — Institution!!  Theologict  Dogmatics  (1740): 
— De  Apostolatu  Judaico,  Speciatim  Paulino  (1745) : — 
De  Termino  Vaticiniorum  Veteris  Testaments  Ultimo 
(1748) : — De  A ntiquitatibus  Judaico- Christ ianis  (1752) : 
— De  Initio  Mttneris  Apostolici  Sancti  Pauli  (1756) : — 
De  Methodo  qua  Theologia  Moralis  est  Tradenda  (1769). 
See  Ddring,  Die  gelehrtcn  Thcologen  Deutschland s,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Rice,  Benjamin  Holt,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  Nov.  29, 
1782.  lie  was  licensed  by  the  Orange  Presbytery, 
Sept.  28, 1810;  in  1814  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  he  remained 
for  fifteen  years;  in  1832  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society;  in  1833  was  chosen  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he 
remained,  discharging  his  duties  faithfully,  for  fourteen 
years,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  church  nrarllamp- 
den-Sidncy  College,  Va.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1856.  Dr. 
Rice  possessed  superior  powers  ns  a preacher.  Sec 
Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  625. 

Rice,  John  Holt,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
brother  of  the  foregoing,  wns  born  J uly  23, 1818,  at  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.  lie  graduated  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1838,  pursued  the  study  of  law  for  three  years 
in  Princeton,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  for 
a time  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  graduated  from  Princeton 
Seminary  in  1845,  and  the  same  year  was  licensed  by  the 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery.  For  several  months  he  as- 
sisted bis  father,  who  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Princeton.  Then  going  south, 
he  labored  a year  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  city  mission- 
ary. In  1847  be  began  to  preach  at  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
He  next  became  pastor  of  the  village  church  at  Char- 
lotte Court-House,  Va.,  and  wns  released  in  1855.  For 
a time  he  served  as  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In  1856 
be  was  installed  pastor  of  Walnut  Street  Church  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  till  1861.  During 
the  civil  war  he  preached  in  the  South,  at  Lake  Prov- 
idence, La.,  and  Brandon  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.  In  1867 
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ho  went  to  Mobile,  in  1869  to  Franklin,  Tcnn.,  and  af- 
terwards to  Mason,  till  1876.  After  this  he  labored  as 
an  evangelist,  preaching  to  the  poor  and  destitute.  He 
died  Sept.  7, 1878.  After  the  division  of  the  l’resbyte- 
rian  Church,  in  1861,  he  adhered  to  the  Southern  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  I)r.  Rice  had  a knowledge  wide  and 
varied;  his  sermons  were  often  of  a very  high  order. 
See  XeeroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sew,  1879,  p.  49. 

Rice,  Samuel  D.,  D.D.,  a general  superintendent 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  was  bom  in  Maine 
in  1815.  lie  studied  for  some  time  at  Bowdoin  College, 
and  was  convert  oil  in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  1837 
he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry.  With  the  exception 
of  a year  at  the  Sackville  Wesleyan  College,  he  spent 
six  years  in  the  city  of  St.  John.  From  1853  to  1857 
he  was  treasurer  and  moral  governor  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege; from  1857  to  1860  stationed  in  the  city  of  Ham- 
ilton; from  1863  to  1878  governor  of  the  Wesleyan 
Indies’  College  there;  in  1873  and  1874  president  of 
the  conference;  in  1880  appointed  to  Winnipeg,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years  as  chairman  of  that  district. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada ; and  at  the  first  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Methodist  churches  he  was  elected 
senior  general  superintendent.  He  diet!  Dec.  1 1, 1884. 
Dr.  Rice  was  a man  of  tall  and  commanding  appearance. 
As  a presiding  officer  he  was  dignified  and  firm , as  a 
preacher, earnest  and  forcible;  as  a pastor  and  adminis- 
trator his  principle  was  “not  to  mend  our  rules,  but  keep 
them.”  He  was  a man  of  strong  faith  and  lofty  cour- 
age. Sec  (Canada)  Christian  Guardian,  December, 
1884. 

Richard  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  to  the 
see  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1163.  He  died  in  1173.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  11. 

Richard  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop  of 
Moray  in  1187.  He  died  at  Spynie  in  1203.  Sec  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  136. 

Richard  (3),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  probably  bishop 
of  Dunkeld  in  1249.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  80. 

Richard  (4),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop  of 
the  Isles  in  1252.  He  died  in  1274.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  300. 

Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  by  birth  a 
Norman.  Very  little  is  known  of  bis  early  life.  When 
the  primary  education  of  Richard  was  finished  he  was 
received  into  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, and  his  manner  bciug  noticed  by  archbishop  The- 
obald, he  selected  him  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains. 
Richard's  first  preferment  was  to  the  place  of  prior,  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Marlin,  Dover,  in  1 140.  He  was 
consecrated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  April  7, 1174,  at 
Anagni,  and  “a  more  amiable  man  than  archbishop 
Richard  never  sat  in  the  chair  of  Augustine."  In  1176 
he  was  sent  to  Normandy,  to  arrange  a marriage  be- 
tween the  princess  Joanna  and  William,  king  of  Sicily. 
Ten  years  after  he  was  seized  with  a violent  chill  wheu 
making  a jouniev  to  Rochester,  and  died  while  there. 
Feb.  16, 1184.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  ii,  508  s«|. 

Richards,  John,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  l*>m  at  Farmington,  Coun.,  May  14,  1797.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1821 , at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1824 ; was  for  a year  agent  for  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions; 
pastor  at  Woodstock,  Vu,  from  1827  to  1831 ; associate 
editor  of  the  Vermont  Chronicle  from  1831  to  1837,  and 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Dartmouth  College  from  1841 
until  his  death,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  March  29,  1859. 
“Dr.  Richards  was  a comprehensive  scholar,  faithful  to 
Christ,  and  heartily  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  No  man  ever  questioned  his  learning,  in- 
tegrity, and  piety.”  Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1859,  p.  316. 

Richardson.  Elias  Huntington,  D.D.,  a Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Aug. 


11,1827,  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1850, 
and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1853;  was 
ordained  at  Goffstown,  May  18, 1854,  and  remained  there 
two  years,  then  was  pastor  at  Dover  until  1863;  next 
of  the  Richmond  Street  Church,  Providence,  R.  I..  until 
1867 ; of  the  First  Church,  Westfield,  Mass„  until  1872; 
of  the  Center  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  until  1879,  and 
finally  of  the  Center  Church,  New  Britain,  until  his 
death,  June  27, 1883.  See  The  Congregationalisi,  Julv 
5,1883.  (J.C.S.) 

Richardson,  Merrill,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Holden,  Mass.,  Oct.  4, 181 1.  He 
graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1835,  then  taught 
for  two  years  in  the  Academy  of  Middlebury,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1839.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  at  Terryville,  Conn.,  Oct.  27, 1841,  remain- 
ing there  nearly  five  years.  From  1847  to  1849  he  was 
acting  pastor  at  Durham,  when  he  was  reinstalled  at 
Terryville.  From  this  charge  he  was  dismissed,  Jan. 
18,  1858.  The  same  month  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Salem  Street  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  here  he 
remained  until  September,  1870.  The  following  No- 
vember he  assumed  charge  of  the  New  England  Church, 
New  York  city,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  May, 
1872.  From  June  12,  1873,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Church  at  Milford,  Mass.,  until  his  death,  Dec.  12, 1876. 
During  1847  and  1848  he  was  secretary  of  the  Connecti- 
cut School  Board.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1877,  p.  423. 

Richmond,  Edward,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Middleborough,  Masa,  in  1767.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1789;  studied 
theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Guraev,  of  North  Middle- 
borough  ; was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Stough- 
ton, Dec.  5,  1792;  dismissed,  Jan.  15,  1817 ; installed  at 
Dorchester,  June  25  following;  dismissed  in  1833;  then 
resided  for  several  years  in  Braintree,  and  died  in  Bos- 
ton, April  10, 1842.  Dr.  Richmond  was  a candid  man, 
a close  and  acute  reasoner,  and  was  much  respected  as 
a minister  and  a neighbor.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  ike 
Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  417. 

Richter,  Johann  Georg,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1727  at  Lcipsic,  where  he 
also  pursued  his  theological  studies.  In  1750  he  com- 
menced his  academical  career,  was  in  1751  professor, 
and  in  1756  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  June  14, 1780, 
leaving,  I)e  A rte  Critica  Scripturee  Interprets  (Leipsic, 
1750) : — De  Vitiis  Criticis  Luciani  et  Lexica  rum  Grer- 
corum  (1752) : — Singula  res  Qucedam  Martini  Lutheri 
de  Matiinumio  Sententiee  (eod.) : — De  Paulo  in  l it  am 
Recocati  Xuncio  ad  Act.  rii,  32,  33  (1756): — De  Mu- 
nere  Sarro  Johanni  Baptistes  Divinities  DeUgato  (1757): 
— De  Theologo  Dei  JJomine  ad  2 Tim.  iii,  17  (1765); — 
Tabu  be  Theologies  Dogmaticce  ad  Csus  I^ctionum 
(1771).  See  Doling,  Die  gelekrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands , a v.  (B.  P.) 

Richter,  Karl,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  1801  at  Warendorf.  In  1826  he 
was  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Rietberg,  in  1828 
professor  at  Paderboni,  in  1837  director  at  Culm,  in 
1844  cation  and  professor  at  Pelplin,  in  1849  at  Posen, 
in  1867  at  Treves,  and  died  Aug.  24,  1869,  doctor  of 
theology.  (R.  I’.) 

Riddell,  Mortimer  S.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  East  Hamilton,  N.  Yn  May  8, 1827.  After 
pursuing  secular  business  for  several  years,  he  studied 
at  the  Hamilton  Institution,  graduating  iu  1858,  and 
was  soon  after  ordained  pastor  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J_, 
where  he  took  high  rank  as  a preacher,  and  his  eight 
years’  ministry  was  eminently  successful  His  labors, 
during  a revival  of  remarkable  power,  broke  down  his 
health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  ministerial 
work.  All  his  efforts  to  regain  his  wasted  strength 
proved  futile,  and  he  died  at  Ottawa,  Kan.,  Feb.  1, 1870. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  988.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Ridley,  Joseph  James,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  bora  in  North  Carolina  in  1810.  He 
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was  confirmed  in  1835;  made  deacon  in  1843,  and  pres- 
byter in  18-44;  became  rector  in  Oxford,  N.  C.,  in  1853, 
and  the  following  year  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.  While 
in  this  parish  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  after 
having  pursued  a course  of  study  in  medicine.  In  1860 
be  removed  to  Knoxville,  as  president  of  East  Tennes- 
see University;  the  following  year  returned  to  Clarks- 
ville, as  rector  of  Trinity  Church ; in  I860  was  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Louisburg,  N.  C. ; in  1867  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Church,  Somerville,  Tenn.;  about  1870  of 
Zion’s  Church,  Brownsville,  where  he  died,  March  10, 
1878. 

Riederer,  Johann  Bartholomaus,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  March 
3, 1720.  He  studied  at  Altdorf  and  Halle,  was  in  1744 
afternoon  preacher  at  Nuremberg,  in  1745  preacher  at 
Altdorf,  in  1752  professor,  in  1753  doctor  of  theology, 
in  1769  archdeacon,  and  died  Feb.  5, 1771.  He  wrote, 
De  Geuuino  Sensu  Jerein.  xxxi,  3 (Altdorf,  1753) : — De 
Pauli  Pradicantis  inter  Gentes  Ecangelium  Successibus 
(1769)',  etc.  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  167,  317, 
646,  630,  750 ; FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rieger,  Georg  Conrad,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  March  7, 1687,  at  Cauustadt.  In 
1715  he  was  vicar  at  Stuttgard,  in  1718  deacon  at 
Urach,  in  1721  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Stutt- 
gard, in  1733  pastor  of  St.  Leonhard,  in  1742  dean,  and 
died  April  16, 1743.  Rieger  was  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  his  sermons  and  ascetical  writings  have  been  re- 
peatedly reprinted.  See  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Predigt 
(Gotha,  1872),  p.  196-198;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s.  v.; 
Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. ; Doring,  Die gelehrlen 
Theologen  Deutschlands , s.  v. ; Lichtenberger,  Encgclop. 
dts  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  V.  (B.  I’.) 

Rieger,  Karl  Heinrich,  son  of  Georg  Conrad, 
was  bom  at  Stuttgard,  June  16, 1726.  In  1753  he  was 
vicar  at  Stuttgard,  in  1754  second  deacon  at  Ludwigs- 
burg,  in  1757  court  chaplain,  and  in  1779  court  preacher 
at  Stuttgart*,  and  died  Jan.  15,  1791.  After  his  death 
were  published,  Ueber  die  evangelischen  Texte  an  den 
Sonn-,  Eest-  und  Feiertagen  (Stuttgard,  1794):  — Ueber 
das  A Vue  Testament  (1828, 4 vols.)  : — Ueber  die,  Psalmen 
und  die  ztcolf  Hasten  Propheten  (1835,  2 vols.) : — Ueber 
das  I.eben  Jesu  (1838).  See  Zuchold,  Iiibl.  Theol.  s.  v. ; 
Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. ; Lichtenberger,  En- 
cgclop. des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Riegler,  Georg,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  April  21,  1778.  In  1806  he  re- 
ceived holy  orders,  and  was  for  some  time  priest  of 
different  congregations,  called  in  1821  as  professor  to 
Bamberg,  and  died  in  1847.  He  is  the  author  of, 
Kritische  Geschichte  der  Vulgata  (Sulzbach,  1820): — 
llebriiische  Sprachschule  (together  with  A.  Martinet, 
Bamberg,  1835): — Das  Buch  Ruth  aus  dem  l/ebrdischen 
mit  Erlduterungen  (Wllrzburg,  1812): — Der  rriii.  Psalm 
erlautert  (1823):  — Die  KlagelMer  Jeremias  erlautert 
(1820): — Christliche  Moral  (1823,3  vols.): — Der  Eid 
(2d  ed.  1826):  — Biblische  HermeneutiJc  (1835):  — Die 
Eucharistic  nach  Schrijl  und  Tradition  (1845): — Das 
heilige  Abendmahl  mit  Controcersen  (1845).  Sec  Zuch- 
old, BibL  Theol.  s.  v. ; Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  a.  v. ; Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  62, 117, 203, 210, 220, 317, 489, 
870;  ii,  350, 387.  (B.  P.) 

Ries,  Fkan/.  Ulrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  3, 1695,  at  Brcidenbach,  Hesse, 
and  studied  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg.  In  1721  he 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Marburg,  in  1725  doctor, 
and  in  1728  profeasor  of  theology.  Ries  died  Nov.  6, 
1755,  and  left  De  Jesu  Nazareno  in  Vaticiniis  Veteris 
Testamenti  Prasdicto  (Marburg,  1722) : — De  Deo  Spiritu 
dffmpartp  (1724):  — De  Morbo  Pauli  Apostoli  ad  2 
Corinth,  xii,  7 (cod.) : — De  A theis  Eorumque  Stultitia 
(1726) : — De  Saoerdotis  Summi  in  Sanctum  Sanctorum 
Ingressu  (1726) : — De  Dicinitate  Sacra  Scriptura 
(1748): — De  Salute  Protoplastorum  (1750): — De  Asylis 
XII.— E E K 


sice  Urbibus  Re/ugii  (1763).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Filrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Rififel,  Caspar,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian,  some 
time  professor  of  theology  at  Giessen,  who  died  in  1856, 
a doctor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  Christliche  Kir - 
chengeschichte  der  neuesten  Zeit  (Mavence,  1847,3  vols.): 
— Die  Aufhebung  des  Jesuiten-Ordens  (3d  ed.  1856): — 
Darstellung  der  Verhaltnisse  zwischen  Kirchc  und  Staat 
(1841).  (II.  P.) 

Rifian  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Rifi  is  a 
dialect  of  Shilha,  Morocco.  A translation  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Matthew  into  this  dialect  was  made  by  Mr. 
William  Mackintosh,  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  at  Morocco,  which  was  printed  by  the 
same  society  in  1855,  in  Arabic  type.  (B.  P.) 

Rigaud,  Stephen  Jordan,  D.D.,  a colonial  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England,  matriculated  at  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1841;  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1840  and  presbyter  in  1842;  became 
fellow,  tutor,  and  examiner  of  Exeter  College  iu  1845- 
46;  head  master  of  Queen  Elizabeth  School,  Ipswich,  in 
1850;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Antigua  in  1857, 
his  jurisdiction  comprising  seven  hundred  and  fifly-one 
square  miles.  He  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Antigua,  West 
Indies,  May  16,  1859.  Bishop  Rigaud  was  the  author 
and  editor  of,  Letters  of  Scientific  Men: — Xeicton  and 
Contemporaries  : — Defence  of  Halley  against  the  Charge 
of  Religious  Infidelity : — Sermons  on  The  lord's  Prayer, 
etc.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1859,  p.  538. 

Rigdon,  Sidney,  a prominent  Mormon  leader,  was 
born  in  St.  Clair,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1793,  and 
received  a fair  English  education.  He  learned  the 
printer’s  trade,  and  was  working  in  an  office  in  Pitts- 
burgh when,  about  1812,  a manuscript  was  offered  for 
publication  by  an  eccentric  preacher  named  Solomon 
Spaulding,  which  was  entitled,  The  Manuscript  Found, 
or,  The  Book  of  Mormon.  Rigdon  was  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work  that  he  made  a copy  before  it  was 
returned  to  Spaulding,  who  died  a short  time  after. 
About  1817  Rigdon  became  a Campbellite  preacher, 
with  an  evident  leaning  towards  Adventism.  In  1829 
he  became  acquainted  with  Joseph  Smith,  and  arranged 
with  him  to  have  the  Book  of  Mormon  published,  as  the 
basis  for  a new- sect.  From  this  time  he  was  closely 
identified  with  the  Mormon  movement,  going  with  the 
new  body,  and  suffering  persecution  with  them.  He 
was  a candidate  for  the  leadership  on  the  death  of 
Smith,  and  on  the  election  of  Brigham  Young  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  authority.  Accordingly  he  was  ex- 
communicated, and  returned  to  Pittsburgh.  He  after- 
wards lived  iu  obscurity,  and  died  at  Friendship,  N.  Y., 
July  14,  1876.  See  Mormons. 

Riggs,  Stephen  R.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a venerable  Pres- 
byterian missionary'  to  the  North  American  Indians, 
was  bom  at  Steubenville, O.,  March  23, 1812.  He  grad- 
uated from  Jefferson  College,  and  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  Allegheny  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  and 
commissioned  as  a missionary  to  the  Dakota  Indians  in 
183C.  He  commenced  his  labors  at  Laquiparlc,  where 
he  made  encouraging  progress  in  teaching  and  convert- 
ing the  red  men.  lie  reduced  the  Dakota  language  to 
a written  form,  published  text-books  for  spelling  and 
reading,  and  translated  the  Bible.  He  also  published  a 
Dakota  Dictionary.  Upwards  of  fifty  books,  consisting 
of  original  writings  and  translations  in  connection  with 
a history  of  Dakota,  constitute  the  literary  work  of  his 
life.  In  1880  Dr.  Riggs,  Hon.  \V.  E.  Dodge,  and  justice 
Strong  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  States  to  present  to  Congress  the  need 
of  securing  to  Indians  the  rights  of  white  men.  Dr. 
Riggs  was  the  author  of  the  memorial  which  was  read 
to  the  Senate  committee  by  justice  Strong.  More  than 
forty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  among  the  Indians,  and 
he  lived  to  see  six  of  the  churches  of  Dakota  transferred 
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to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  died  at  Beloit, 
Wis.,  Aug.  24, 1883.  Sec  Presbyterian  Home  .If issionary, 
Sept.  1883 ; Kevin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  g.  v.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Rimmon.  On  the  identification  of  this  rock  with 
that  of  Rummun , see  the  Quar.  Statement  of  the  “ Palest. 
Explor.  Fund,”  Oct.  1881,  p.  247.  The  village  Ilumaneh 
is  not  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ord- 
nance Survey. 

Rinck,  Friedrich  Theodor,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  April  8,  1770,  at  Stave, 
Pomerania.  He  commenced  bis  academical  career  in 
1792  at  Kdnigsberg,  was  in  1800  professor  of  theology, 
in  1801  first  preacher  at  Dantzic,  and  died  April  27, 1821, 
doctor  of  theology.  He  is  the  author  of,  De  Linguarum 
Orient aliwn  cum  Graca  Mira  ConcenUntia  (Konigsberg, 
1788) : — A rabisches,  sy  ruches,  und  chaldditches  Lesebuch 
(cod.) : — Commentat'd  in  llosetz  Vatidnia  Specimen 
(1789) : — Xeue  Sammlung  >ler  Jlcisen  nach  den  Orient 
(1807).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  151, 528; 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rinck,  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  minis- 
ter of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1822  at  Bischofingon,  Baden. 
For  some  time  inspector  of  the  “ Evangelical  Society  ” 
at  Elberfeld,  he  was  in  1855  elected  pastor  of  the  Lu- 
theran congregation,  and  died  in  January,  1881.  He  is 
the  author  of,  Die  christliche  Glaubenslehre , schriftge- 
miiss  dargestellt  (Basle,  1854) : — Vvm  Zustande  nach  dent 
Tode  (2d  ed.  1800) : — Die  Zrichen  der  letzten  Zeit  und  die 
Wiederhmfl  Christ i (1857)  : — Dileam  und  Elisa  (1868)  : 
— llomilien  iiber  den  Jucobusbrief  (1870) : — Den  ersten 
Johamiesbritf  ( 1872) : — Die  drei  ersten  Kapitel  der  Offen- 
barung  Johannis  (1875).  (B.  P.) 

Rinck,  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Dietlingcn,  near  Pforz- 
heim, Feb.  9, 1793.  In  1813  he  was  pastor  of  the  German 
evangelical  congregation  at  Venice,  in  1821  at  Bischof- 
iiugen,  in  1827  at  Eyringen,  in  1835  at  Grenzach,  Baden,  { 
and  died  in  1850.  He  is  the  author  of,  I.ehrbegriff  ron  ' 
den  heUigen  Abendmahl  (Heidelberg,  1818) : — Das  Send- 
schreiben  der  Korin! her  an  den  Apostel  Paulus  aus  dem 
A rmenischen  (1823): — Lucubratio  Criticn  in  Acta  Apo-  ' 
stolorum , Ejdstolas  Catholicas  et  Paulinas,  etc.  (1833) : — 
DU  angefochtenen  Erzdhlungen  in  dem  I arisen  Jesu  be- 
leuchtet  (1842)  : — .4  pokalyptische  Forschungen  (Zurich, 
1853).  Sec  Zuchold,  liibl.  TheoL  s.  v. ; Winer,  lland- 
buch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  103,  276,  454 , ii,  39,  224.  (B.  P.) 

Ripley,  Georue,  I, LI).,  a Unitarian  divine  and 
author,  was  born  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  3, 1802.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1823,  and  from  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1820;  the  following  year 
became  pastor  of  the  Purchase  Street  Unitarian  Church, 
Boston.  After  remaining  a few  years  he  resigned,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
1847  he  became  literary  editor  of  the  A Vic  York  Tribune, 
and  retained  that  position  until  his  death,  July  4,  1880. 
He  published,  I sis  courses  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
(1839) : — letters  on  the  Latest  Forms  o f Infidelity  (1840) : 
— Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature  (1842). 
Among  his  greatest  literary  labors  are,  A ppleton's  Xetc 
American  Cyclojurdia,  which  subsequently  was  revised 
and  greatly  enlarged.  He  was  also  editor  of  an  Anttual 
Cyclopaedia,  published  by  the  same  house,  lie  trans- 
lated Philosophical  Essays,  by  M.  Victor  Cousin  (Edin- 
burgh, 1857).  He  edited,  in  connection  with  R.  W. 
Emerson  and  S.  M.  Fuller,  The  Died,  and  with  C.  A. 
Dana,  Parke  Godwin,  and  J.  S.  Dwight,  The  Harbin- 
ger. lie  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner,  and  Putnam's  and  Harper’s  Magazines. 
Sec  (N.  V.)  Observer,  July  8,  1880;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v.  ( W.  P.  S.) 

Riat,  Johann  von,  a German  hymn-writer,  was  bom 
March  8, 1007,  at  Pinneburg,  Holstein,  and  died  Aug.  31, 
1667.  He  is  the  author  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  religious  hymns  and  poems.  Some  are,  indeed, 
of  little  value ; but  very  many  of  them  are  really  good, 
and  some  belong  to  the  first  rank.  They  were  even  read 


with  delight  among  Roman  Catholics,  and  an  empress 
once  lamented  “ that  it  were  a great  pity  if  the  writer 
of  such  hymns  should  be  sent  to  hell."  Rist  was  very 
much  honored,  and  attained  the  highest  titles  in  Church 
and  State  open  to  a clergyman,  and  the  emperor  hon- 
ored him  in  1654  with  the  crown  of  poet-laureate  and 
a patent  of  nobility.  Quite  a number  of  Rist's  hymns 
have  been  translated  into  English,  as  “Auf,  auf,  ihr 
Reichsgenossen  ” ( Lyra  Germ,  ii,  23 ) : — “ Wach’  auf, 
wach’  auf,  du  sich’re  Welt"  (ibid,  i,  4): — “Wic  wohl 
hast  du  gelabet"  (ibid,  ii,  144): — “Folget  mir,  ruft  nns 
das  Ixben  ” (ibid,  i,  188) : — “ Werde  munter  mein  Ge- 
milthc  " (ibid,  ii,  112) : — “ Ehr*  und  Dank  sei  dir  gesun- 
gen”  ( ibid,  i,  205) : — “O  Traurigkeit,  O Herzeleid  " 
(Christian  Singers,  p.  191): — “Werde  Licht,  du  Volk 
der  Iieiden  ” (ibid.  p.  30) : — “ Gott  sei  gelobet,  der  al- 
leine  ” ( ibid.  p.  192) : — “ O Ewigkeit  du  Donnerwort " 
(Jacobi,  Psalmodia  Germ,  i,  97).  (B.  P.) 

Ritter,  Heinrich,  a philosophical  writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  bora  at  Zerbst,  Nov.  11,  1791.  He  com- 
menced his  academical  career  at  Berlin  in  1817,  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  1824,  in  1833  at  Kiel,  in  1837 
at  Gottingen,  and  died  Feb.  2,  1869,  doctor  of  theology, 
lie  wrote,  Der  Pantheismus  und  die  Ualb-Kantianer 
(Berlin,  1827): — Ueber  die  Erkeminiss  Gottes  in  der  Well 
(Hamburg,  1836): — Ueber  das  Dose  (Kiel,  1839): — Ueber 
die  Emanationslehre  (Gottingen,  1847)  : — Ueber  ! jessing* 
philosophische  und  religiose  Grundsatze  (1848):  — Un- 
sterblichkeit  (Leipsic,  1851) : — DU  christliche  PhilosophU 
nach  ihrem  Degriff  (1858-59, 2 vols.): — EncyclopddU i der 
philosophischen  Wisscnschaflen  (1864,3  vols.): — Ueber 
das  Dose  und  seine  Folgen  (Gotha,  1869). — Philosophische 
Paradoxa  (Leipsic,  1867).  (B.  P.) 

Ritual  of  the  Dead  is  the  name  given  by 
Egyptologists  to  the  oldest  sacred  book  of  the  Egyp- 
tian theology.  Portions  of  this  book  date  from  the 
time  of  king  Gagnmakhem,  a monarch  of  the  third 
dynasty,  the  text  itself  being  in  many  places  accom- 
panied by  a gloss,  which  was  added  at  a later  period, 
to  render  it  iutelligible.  The  deities  principally  men- 
tioned in  it  are  Osiris,  Anubia,  Horus,  and  Turn;  Amen 
Ra,  as  a distinct  divinity,  being  only  indirectly  referred 
to.  Although  the  mystical  work  is  now  treated  as  one 
hook,  it  is  really  made  up  of  a collection  of  not  less  than 
eighteen  separate  treatises,  including  three  supplemental 
chapters  and  two  litanies,  which  9ecm  to  have  been 
added  at  the  time  of  the  new  empire.  Selections  from 
chapters  and  illustrations  from  the  ritual  abound  on  the 
walls  of  many  of  the  tombs  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth dynasties,  and  notably  on  that  of  Seti-Meneptbah 
1,  in  tho  Biban  el-Moluk.  Other  chapters  were  used  as 
mystical  formulae  to  avert  diseases,  others  as  a part  of 
the  religious  worship  of  the  Egyptians,  and  a few  ob- 
scure passages  as  secret  mysteries,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  now  lost.  Many  hundred  of  papyri  have  been  found 
in  the  mummy-cases,  which  contain  different  portions 
of  the  ritual,  with  their  accompanying  vignette  and 
rubric,  but  a complete  recension  and  comparison  of  all 
the  existing  texts  have  not  yet  been  effected.  The 
text  of  the  ritual  underwent  no  less  than  three  different 
revisions,  viz.,  in  the  ancient  empire,  in  the  period  of 
1 the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  Saitic 
kings.  This  last  was  the  edition  which  is  most  com- 
monly met  with,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
attempt  at  a partial  re-edition  in  the  Ptolemaic  period. 
The  chief  divisions  or  books  of  which  the  Ritual  of  the 
Dead  is  composed  are  as  follows : 

auntM 

1.  The  Manifestation  of  Light  (first  book)..  1-xvL 

?.  Ttie  Egyptian  Faith xvii-xx 

5.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Deceased xxl-xxri. 

4.  The  Preservation  of  the  Body  in  Uades..xxvii-xliL 

6.  The  Protection  In  Hades xliii-li. 

(5.  The  Celestial  Diet lit,  lilt. 

7.  The  Manifestation  of  Light  (second 

book) liv-Jxxv. 

5.  The  Metamorphoses lxxvi-xc. 

P.  The  Protection  of  the  Soul;  or,  Forms 

for  Various  Occasions xci-cxvl. 
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cviAi-rsM 

10.  The  Going  into  and  out  of  Hades. .....cxvii-cxxiv. 

11.  The  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths cxxv. 

12.  The  Gods  of  the  Orbit cxxvl-cxxix. 

13.  The  Passage  of  the  Sun,  or  Adorations 

of  the  Sun cxxx-cxl. 

14.  The  Festival  (Litany)  of  the  Names  of 

the  Gods cxli-cxliii. 

15.  The  House  of  Osiris;  or.  The  Chapter 

of  Making  the  Amulets cxllv-clxl. 

1C.  The  Orieutation clxii,  clxiil. 

17.  The  Three  Supplemental  Chapters clxiv-clxvi. 

18.  The  Assistances  of  Horns ii. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
chapters  is  inconsecutive  so  far  as  their  subjects  arc 
concerned,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  order  in  which  they  now  occur,  especially  in  the 
English  translation,  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  ritual 
is  rarely  found  written  in  Hieratic,  and  still  more  rare- 
ly in  Demotic.  The  finest  examples  are  those  in  the 
museums  of  the  Louvre  and  Turin. 

River-gods.  Deities  of  streams  were  worshipped 
at  all  times  by  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  each  bearing 
the  name  of  the  river  over  which  he  ruled. 

Rivera,  The  Four.  In  ancient  art  our  Lord  is 
frequently  represented,  either  in  person  or  under  the 
figure  of  a lamb,  standing  upon  a hillock  from  whence 
issue  four  streams  of  water.  These  are  supposed  by 
many  to  signify  the  four  rivers  of  Eden,  which  went 
forth  to  water  the  earth  (Gen.  ii,  10) ; others  (Cyprian, 
Ep.  73,  § 10,  ad  Jubaian. ; Bede,  Expos,  in  Gen . ti; 
Theodoret,  In  Psalm,  xlv ; Ambrose,  lie  Paradiso,  c.  3) 
discern  in  them  the  four  gos- 
pels, flowing  from  the  sonree 
of  eternal  life  to  spread 
throughout  the  world  the 
riches  and  the  life-giving 
powers  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  Ambrose, again  (ibid.), 
is  of  opinion  that  the  four 
rivers  are  emblems  of  the  four 
cardinal  virtues.  The  first 
four  oecumenical  councils,  so 
often  by  early  writers  placed 
on  a par  with  the  gospels 
themselves,  are  sometimes 
compared  to  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise.  Jesse,  bishop  of 
Amiens  iu  the  8th  century, 
in  writing  to  his  clergy,  thus  _ , 

*»  *g«  J&RSStS. 

to  these  august  assemblies  der  the  lord’s  Feet. 
(LonguevaL  Ilist.de  V EyU  GaL 

licane , v,  144).  In  several  sarcophagi  of  ancient  Gaul 
we  find  two  stags  quenching  their  thirst  at  these  streams ; 
these  are  supposed  to  represent  Christians  partaking 
of  the  gospels  and  the  eucharist  of  the  “ well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  See  Cross.  The 
two  stags  are  occasionally  found  in  mosaics ; in  that  of 
the  ancient  Vatican,  for  example  (Ciaropini,  De  Sacr. 
jEdif.  tab.  xiii). — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

Rives,  Basils,  a Protestant  theologian  of  France, 
was  bom  at  Mazamet  in  1815.  In  1844  he  was  called 
as  pastor  to  Pont-dc-Iearn,  Tam,  and  died  in  1876. 
He  published,  Le  Christianisme  Orlhodoxe  et  le  Chris- 
tiunisme  Liberal: — Le  Chretien,  le  Krai  Chritien: — Le 
Dogme  de  VEylise: — Opinion  (Tun  Pasteur  de  Compagne 
sur  la  Crist  du  Protestanlisnte  Franyais:—! \e  Grande 
Foi  de  Toutes  far  Orthodoxies,  etc.  See  Lichtenbergcr, 
Encydop,  dts  Sciences  HeUyieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Robbins,  Chandler,  D.D.,  a Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  E'eb.  14,  1810.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1829,  and  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School  in  1833.  He  was  ordained  Dec. 
4 of  that  year  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Boston,  as 
the  successor  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  This  was  his 
only  pastorate,  and  continued  for  forty-one  years.  He 
died  at  Weston,  Mass.,  Sept.  11,  1882.  Among  bis 
published  writings  are  A History  of  the  Second  Church 


in  Boston,  tenth  Lire#  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather, 
and  several  sermons.  He  edited  the  works  of  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.  (4  vote.),  compiled  The  Social  Hymn-book, 
and  a Hymn-book  for  Christian  Worship.  See  Boston 
Advertiser,  Sept.  12, 1882.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Robert  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bishop  of 
Ross  in  1122,  but  was  not  consecrated  until  1128.  He 
died  in  1159.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  8. 

Robert  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  an  Englishman, 
and  was  brought,  with  five  others,  into  Scotland  by 
Alexander  I,  to  instruct  the  people  and  to  be  good  ex- 
amples to  them  in  the  observance  of  the  monastic  rules 
prescribed  by  St.  Augustine.  lie  was  made  prior  of 
Scone  in  1115,  and  iu  1122  became  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews. He  was  consecrated  in  112G  or  1127.  He  died 
in  this  sec  in  1159.  This  prelate  founded  the  priory  of 
Lochleven,  to  be  annexed  to  his  new  foundation.  Sec 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  8. 

Robert  (3),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  see 
of  Ross  in  1214.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  185. 

Robert  (4),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Brechin 
in  1456.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  163. 

Robert  (5),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  at  Dunkeld 
in  1484,  and  was  witness  to  a charter  of  appraisement 
by  king  James  III  of  the  lands  of  Bordiand  of  Ketnes, 
from  James,  earl  of  Buchan,  to  Robert,  lord  Lisle,  May 
19, 1485.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  91. 

Robert  (6),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the 
Isles  in  1492,  and  received  a charter  from  John,  lord  of 
the  Isles,  of  the  Church  of  Kilberry,  which  was  uuited 
i to  the  bishopric  of  a mcnsnl  Church.  lie  was  in  this 
see  in  1492.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  305. 

Robert,  Carl  Wilhelm,  a Protestant  theologian 
! of  Germany,  was  born  at  Cassel,  March  21,  1740.  He 
; studied  at  Marburg  and  Gottingen,  and  was  ordained 
in  1762.  In  1764  he  was  second  preacher  and  professor 
at  Marburg,  in  1768  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1771 
member  of  consistory.  In  1778  Robert  resigned  his 
theological  position  and  commenced  his  career  in  the 
faculty'  of  law.  In  1779  he  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
] tor  of  law,  in  1797  he  was  called  to  Cassel,  and  died 
April  8, 1803.  He  published,  De  Nomine  inoi)  Gtofi  non 
Itegium  Christi  M tones,  etc.  (Marburg,  1768):  — Ency- 
clopaedia et  Methods  Theoloyid  Brevis  Ordinatio  (1769) : 
— Ethica  Christiana  Compendium  (1770) : — Causa  Belli 
a Ismlitis  A dvtrsus  Cananteos,  etc.  (1778).  See  Doring, 
Die  yelehrten  Theoloyen  DeutschUmds,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Robert,  Champart,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  by  bjrth  a Norman.  He  was  abbot  of  Jumieges,  a 
monastery  on  the  Seine,  lie  had  formerly  been  a monk, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  London  in  1044.  In  1051  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  1062  he 
was  deposed,  and  retired  to  his  monastery  at  Jumieges, 
where  he  died.  Sec  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  i,  494  sq. 

Robert,  Joseph  T.,  LL.D.,  a Baptist  minister 
and  educator,  was  born  at  Robert ville,  S.  C.,  Nov.  28, 
1807.  He  was  baptized  in  October,  1822,  and  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University  in  1828  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  During  1829  and  1830  he  was  a 
resident  graduate  and  medical  student  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  in  1831  took  his  degree  at  the  South  Caro- 
lina Medical  College.  In  1832  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Robcrtville  Church,  pursued  his  theological  stud- 
ies at  the  Furman  (8.  C.)  Seminary,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Robertville  Church  in  1834,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1839,  when  he  accepted  a call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  at  Covington,  Ky.  In  1841  he 
took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Lebanon.  About  1848 
ho  went  to  the  First  Church  at  Savannah,  Ga. ; in 
1850  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Portsmouth, 
O. ; in  1858  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ences in  Burlington  University,  la.;  in  1864  professor 
of  languages  in  the  Iowa  State  University,  and  in  1869 
president  of  Burlington  University,  He  returned  to 
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Georgia  in  October,  1870,  and  in  July,  1871,  became 
principal  of  the  Augusta  Institute.  Subsequently  this 
institution,  established  for  the  education  of  colored 
ministers,  was  removed  to  Atlanta,  and  in  1871)  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Robert.  He  died  March  5,  1881. 
Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encycl>p.  p.  992.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Robinson,  Stuart,  P.D„  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Strabane,  Ireland,  Nov.  26, 1816.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  under  Rev.  James  M. 
Brown,  D.D..  in  Berk*  ley  County,  Va.,  and  Rev.  William 
H.  Foote,  I).I).,  at  Ibunney;  graduated  from  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  in  H*36;  went  theuce  to  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Virginia,  and  spent  one  year . then 
taught  from  1837  to  1839;  from  1839  to  1811  studied 
at  Princeton  Seminary;  was  licensed  by  Greenbrier  | 
Presbytery,  Va^  April  10,  1841;  and  was  ordained  by  | 
the  same  presbytery,  OcL  8.  1842,  at  Lcwisburg  (now 
in  West  Virginia),  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Kanawha  i 
Saline,  from  which  he  was  released  May  8, 1847 ; was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  by  : 
the  Presbytery  of  West  Lexington,  June  18  following,  , 
and  labored  there  until  Sept.  2,  1852;  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, Md„  and  supplied  the  Fayette  Street  Church 
in  1852  and  1853;  then  organized  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  same  city,  and  was  installed  its 
pastor  May  10  of  the  latter  year,  and  released  Oct.  27, 
1856,  was  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  Church 
government  in  Danville  Theological  Seminary.  Ky.,  in 
1856  and  1857 ; pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Louis- 
ville from  1858  to  1881,  at  which  time  he  was  released 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health.  He  died  in 
Louisville,  Oct.  5,  1881.  Dr.  Robinson  was  a man  of 
rare  learning,  and  one  of  the  finest  expository  preach- 
ers iu  the  country.  He  wrote  much  and  published 
much,  but  his  principal  productions  arc  the  two  vol- 
umes, The  Church  of  Cod , and  Discourses  on  Redemp- 
tion. See  Sterol.  Report  oj  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1882, 
p.  42. 

Rochat,  Auguste  Louts  Philippe,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Switzerland,  was  bom  July  17,  1789,  at 
Crassier,  Vaud.  In  1812  he  was  ordained,  and  acted  as 
preacher  at  different  places.  Iu  1825  he  fouuded  an 
independent  Church  at  Rollcs,  in  which  he  labored  till 
his  death,  March  7,  1847.  Rochat  wrote,  Miditations 
(1832) : — l ax  Suture , la  Constitution  et  le  But  de  I'Eglise 
du  Christ  (1837) : — Meditations  sur  Direr ses  Portions  de 
la  Parole  de  Dieu  (1838) : — (Eucrts  Posthumes  (1848). 
Sec  Bumier,  Sotice  sur  Auguste  Rochat  (Lausanne, 
cod.);  A.de  Montet,  Dictionnaire  des  Genet. et  des  Vaud, 
ii,  383,  384 ; Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses,  8.  v.  (U.  P.) 

Rockwell,  Joel  Edsox,  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Salisbury,  Yl,  May  4,1816.  In  1837 
he  graduated  from  Amherst  College,  and  in  1841  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  The  same  year 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Vala- 
tic;  in  1847  of  the  Hanover  Street  Church,  Wilming- 
ton, DeL;  in  1851  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  After  laboring  constantly  for  eighteen 
years,  he  spent  five  months  in  Europe  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  Christian  Commission.  In 
1878  he  became  pastor  of  the  Edgewater  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Staten  Island,  where  lie  remained  until  his 
death,  July  29, 1882.  Besides  fulfilling  the  duties  of  an 
active  pastor  during  all  these  years,  lie  was  a prolific 
writer,  and  contributed  to  a number  of  religious  peri- 
odicals. See  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  Aug.  3, 1882 ; Evangelist, 
same  date.  (W.  1’.  S.) 

Rockwood,  Elisha,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H„  May  9, 1778.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1802;  taught  an 
academy  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  two  years;  was  tutor  in 
Dartmouth  College;  while  there  studied  theology, 
and  in  1806  was  approbated  by  the  Londonderry  Pres- 


bytery. After  preaching  as  an  occasional  supply  in 
several  places  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  be  was 
ordained  in  Westboro’,  Oct.  28,  1808;  was  dismissed 
March  11,  1835;  and  finally  was  pastor  in  Swansey, 
N.  H-,from  Nov.  16, 1836,  until  his  death,  June  19, 1858. 
See  Hist,  of  Mmdou  Association,  p.  164.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Rodiger,  Moritz,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Sangcrhausen,  April  29,  1804,  and 
died  at  Halle,  Oct.  13,  1837,  doctor  of  philosophy.  He 
is  the  author  of  Sgnopsis  Eranoelionim  Periropis  Par- 
allel is  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1839).  Sec  Zuchold,  BM.  TheoL 
s.  v. ; Winer,  Hamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  245.  (B.  P.) 

Roe,  Charles  Hill,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
liom  in  Kings  County.  Ireland,  Jan.  6,  1800,  his  father 
being  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  Hav- 
ing become  a Baptist,  he  entered,  in  1822,  Horton  Col- 
lege, Eng.,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  studies  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  iu  Middleton.  I^ncashire,  not  con- 
fining his  labors  to  his  own  church,  but  preaching  ex- 
tensively in  all  the  neighboring  region.  He  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  from  1834  to  1842. 
and  then  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Birmingham, 
where  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1851,  accepted  a call  to  Belviderc,  Ill_ 
and  during  a part  of  the  time  of  the  civil  war  was  chap- 
lain of  a regiment.  He  visited  England  in  behalf  of 
the  freedmen,  and  raised  funds  for  educational  purposes 
among  them.  After  a two  years’  pastorate  at  Wauke- 
sha, Wis.,  and  two  years’  service  for  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  died  at  Belvidere,  June  20, 1872.  See  Cath- 
cart, Baptist  Enrydop.  p.  1008.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Roger  (IX  a Scotch  prelate,  was  lonl  high  chan- 
cellor iu  Scotland  in  1178,  and  was  made  bishop  of  the 
see  of  St.  Andrews  in  1188.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  13. 

Roger  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Ross  in 
1340,  and  is  witness  to  a grant  which  Dulican,  earl  of 
Fife,  made  to  Robert  Lauder  about  that  period.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  188. 

Rogers,  Ebenezer  Platt,  IU).,  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  in  New  York  city.  Dec.  18. 
1817.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1837,  stud- 
ied nt  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  nearly  one  year, 
then,  because  of  weakness  of  the  eyes,  two  years  in 
private  with  Rev.  L.  11.  Atwater,  D.D.,  at  Fairfield. 
Conn.,  was  licensed  by  the  South  Association  of  Litch- 
field County,  June  30, 1840,  and  ordained  by  the  Hamp- 
den Association  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass,  Nov.  4 fol- 
lowing. His  successive  fields  of  labor  were,  Chicopee 
Falls,  1840—13;  Northampton,  1843-46;  Augusta,  tia, 
1847-54;  Philadelphia,  Pa..  1854-56;  Albany,  N.  Y_, 
1856-62 , New  York  city,  1862-81.  Part  of  these  labors 
were  in  the  Congregational  Church,  part  in  the  l*resby- 
terian,  and  part  iu  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  lie 
died  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22,  1881.  He  published 
several  volumes  on  religious  subjects,  besides  many  ser- 
mons. See  SecroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sent.  1882, 
p.  38. 

Rogers,  Ferdinand,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  state  in  1816.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1837,  and  took  charge 
of  his  first  parish  at  Brownsville,  where  he  remained 
till  1846,  when  he  accepted  a rectorship  in  Greene,  and 
continued  there  till  his  death.  Jan.  17, 1876.  See  A pple- 
ton's  Annual  Cyclop.  1876,  p.  623. 

Rogers,  Richard,  an  English  Puritan  minister, 
was  bom  about  1550,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1575. 
He  preached  through  the  eastern  counties  of  England 
forty-three  years,  suffering  molestation  from  the  offi- 
cers, but  acquiring  considerable  prominence  among  the 
dissenting  divines.  He  died  at  Weatbersfield,  Essex. 
April  21, 1618.  His  publications  include  Seren  Tmtrisrs 
(Lond.  1605,  foL  and  several  other  editions),  a kind  of 
theological  manual,  much  used  by  the  early  divines  of 
New  England  -.—Certain  Sermons  (1612)  : — Commentary 
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on  the  Whole  Boole  of  Judges  (1615).  Mr.  Chester, 
in  his  John  Rogers  (1861),  p.  238-244,  disputes  Calamv’s 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  this  divine  was  a descendant 
of  the  martyr.  See  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  awl  A mer. 
A uthors , s.  v. 

Rogerus,  n Scotch  prelate,  was  witness  to  a charter 
dated  March  4, 1328,  at  Ross.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  187. 

Rognon,  Locis,  a Protestant  theologian  of  France, 
was  bom  at.  Lyons,  Feb.  4,  1826.  Having  completed 
his  studies,  he  was  successively  pastor  at  Vais  (1850), 
Montpellier  (1852),  and  Paris  (1861).  He  died  April  15, 
1869,  leaving  Melanges  Philosophiques,  Reiigieux  et  Lit- 
tiraires , and  Sermons  (Paris,  1870).  See  Licbtenbergcr, 
Eneyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rohrbacher,  Rkni£  Francois,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  France,  was  born  at  Langattc  in  1789. 
For  some  time  professor  of  theology  in  the  clerical  sem- 
inary nt  Nancy,  he  went  in  1849  to  Paris,  and  died  in 
1856.  Rohrbacher  is  the  author  of,  Histoire  U uirerselle 
<Ie  rEglise  Cutholique  (Nancy,  1842-49,  29  vols. ; 2d  ed. 
Paris,  1849-53),  afterwards  translated  into  German : — 
Catichisme  du  Sens  Commun  (2d  ed.  1858) : — La  Religion 
Miditte  (2d  ed.  1852,  2 vols.): — Des  Rapports  Naturels 
entre  les  deux  Puissances  (Bcsanijon,  1838,  2 vols.) : — De 
la  Grace  et  dela  Nature  (eod.): — Motifs  qui  ont  Rameni 
a rEglise  Catholique  un  Grand  Sombre  de  Protestants  et 
JAutres  Religiomiaires  (Paris,  1841,2  vols.).  See  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rohrer,  Franz,  one  of  the  best  historical  scholars 
of  Switzerland,  was  born  at  Stanz  in  1832,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  universities  of  Freiburg  and  Ttlbingen. 
He  was  ordained  in  1856,  and  was  for  some  time  pastor 
of  Kerns.  His  chief  attention,  however,  was  given  to 
historical  research,  which  his  subsequent  position  as 
librarian  at  St.  Gall  enabled  him  to  prosecute  with 
greater  freedom.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  LUtolf  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Five 
Cantons  and  editor  of  the  Geschichtsfreund.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Swiss 
Geschicktsforschetide  Gesellschafi.  and  undertook  its  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  historical  work  left  incomplete 
by  Kopp,  and  afterwards  by  LUtolf,  the  Geschichte  der 
eidgeiwssischen  Biinde , of  which  a new  volume  lately 
appeared,  under  bis  care,  bringing  down  the  history  to 
the  peace  of  Austria  with  Lucerne  and  the  Forest  Can- 
tons (1330-36).  After  serving  as  rector  of  the  gymna- 
sium at  Altdorf,  he  was  made  a canon  of  the  Stifts- 
kirche  at  Luzemo  in  1873,  where  he  died  in  September, 
1882.  He  described  himself  to  the  last  ns  a theologian 
of  the  “ Richtuug  der  Lacordaire.”  (B.  P.) 

Rohrich,  Timotheus  Wiuieui,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Alt-Eckcndorf  in  1802. 
He  studied  at  Strasburg  and  Gottingen,  and  performed 
the  ministerial  functions  at  FUrdcnhcim,  in  Alsace. 
In  1837  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Strasburg,  and  died 
in  1860.  Rohrich  published,  Geschichte  der  Reformation 
in  Elsass  mid  hesonders  in  Strassburg  (1830-32, 3 vols.) : 
— Matthias  Zell  (1850): — Mittheilungen  aus  der  Ge- 
schichte der  ecangelischen  Kirche  des  Elsasses  (1855, 
3 vols.): — besides,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  Zeit- 
schrtfl  fur  historische  7'heologie  and  the  Strassburger 
theologische  Beilrdge.  See  lteuss,  in  Denkschrift  der 
theologischen  Gesellschafi  su  Strassburg  (Jena,  1861); 
Lichtenberger,  Eneyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Rohtlieb,  Johannes,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Swe- 
den, was  born  in  Germany  in  1806.  Educated  at  German 
universities,  he  was  in  1833  made  assistant  pastor  of 
the  German  Church  of  St.  Gertrude,  at  Stockholm,  and  in 
1839,  on  the  death  of  the  pastor,  succeeded  to  his  office, 
by  appointment  of  the  king.  In  1853  Rohtlieb  became 
the  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
Sweden,  which  he  served  until  his  death.  In  1875  he 
retired  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  his  congregation, 
and  died  April  ll,  1881,  a doctor  of  theology.  (B.  P.) 


Rokeby,  William,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  a native 
of  Rokeby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  a doctor  of  the  canon  law. 
He  was  a brother  to  Sir  Richard  Rokeby,  lord  treasurer 
of  Ireland.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Rothe- 
ram  and  finished  at  Oxford,  when  he  was  presented  by 
the  monks  of  Lewes,  in  1487,  to  the  rectory  of  Sandal, 
near  Doncaster.  At  the  close  of  the  15tli  century  lie 
was  nominated  to  the  vicarage  of  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire; in  1498  was  constituted  lord  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  advanced  to  the  see  of  Meath,  in 
1507.  On  Feb.  5,  1511,  he  was  translated  by  pope 
Julius  II  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  the  temporalities  of 
which  were  accorded  to  him  in  June  following.  In 
1514  this  prelate  confirmed  the  establishment  of  a col- 
lege of  clerks,  founded  at  Maynooth  by  Gerald,  earl  of 
Kildare,  which  was  subsequently  remodelled.  In  1520 
he  was  despatched  by  the  lord  deputy  and  council  to 
Waterford  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  such  discords 
and  debates  as  existed  between  the  earl  of  Desmond 
and  sir  Piers  Butler.  Archbishop  Rokeby  died  Nov. 
29,  1521.  See  D’ Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  178. 

Roll,  Rkixiiaud  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Unna,  Hesse,  Nov.  2,  1683, 
and  studied  at  Rostock.  In  1710  he  was  rector  at  his 
native  place,  in  1712  nt  Dortmund,  in  1730  professor  at 
Giessen,  uud  died  Oct.  2,  1768,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  De  Xummo  Confessionali  et  Oblatorio  (Ros- 
tock, 1707): — Bibliotheca  Nobilium  Theologorum  Bisto- 
rico-Thevlogica  Selecta  (1708):  — De  Sectarum  Philo- 
sophicarum  Scriptoribus  G rcrcis  Potioribus  (1709-10) : 
— De  Objecto  Psalmi  Ixix  (1711): — De  Paulo  Apostolo 
Polyhistore  (1715):  -Jobus  Scej>ticismi  immerito  Accu- 
satus  (1719):  — Lineamenta  Theologies  Naturalis  sire 
Philosophic^  (1723) : — De  Fide  Centurionis  Capemaitici 
ad  Matth.  riii,  1 sq.  (1730).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  DeutschJands,  s.  v.  ( where  ninety  titles  of 
Roll’s  works  arc  given).  (B.  P.) 

Rollock,  Pktkr,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  made  titular 
bishop  of  Dunkeld  by  king  James  VI.  He  was  one  of 
the  lords  of  session,  and  accompanied  the  king  to  Eng- 
land in  1603.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  97. 

Rood,  Hem  an,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  nt  Jericho,  Vt,  Jan.  29,  1795.  Ho  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College  in  1819,  was  preceptor  at 
Montpelier  Academy  for  two  years,  and  in  1822  tutor 
at  Middlebury  College.  In  1825  he  graduated  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary;  the  next  year,  July  12, 
became  pastor  at  Gilmanton,  N.  II.;  in  April,  1830,  at 
New  Milford,  Conn.;  in  September,  1835,  professor  of 
sacred  literature  at  the  Gilmanton  Theological  Semi- 
nar)’, and  occupied  that  position  until  November,  1843. 
The  next  ten  years  he  was  employed  in  teaching  at 
Haverhill.  From  1853  to  1858  he  was  acting-pastor  at 
Qucchee,  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  and  from  1858  to  1864  served 
in  the  same  relation  at  Hartlaud.  From  1864  to  1878 
he  resided  without  chnrge  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and 
thereafter  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  until  his  death,  June  8, 
1882.  See  Cong.  Year-bool,  1883,  p.  81. 

Roolwer,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Ross  about 
the  year  900,  and  is  buried  at  St.Mangholds,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  296. 

Rosecrans,  Sylvester  Horton,  D.I).,  a Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  born  at  Ilomcr,  O.,  Feb.  5,  1827. 
He  entered  Kenyon  College,  but  on  joining  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  went  to  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1846. 
He  studied  five  years  In  the  College  of  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1852.  Returning 
to  the  United  States,  he  became  an  assistant  at  the 
cathedral  of  Cincinnati,  a position  which  he  held  for 
seven  years,  and  was  at  the  same  time  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Mt.  Sl  Mary’s  Seminary  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Cincinnati  Catholic  Telegraph.  In  1859  arch- 
bishop Purcell  established  a college  in  connection  with 
the  seminary  for  the  education  of  Catholics,  and  Dr. 
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Rosecrans  was  appointed  president,  which  position  he 
tilled  until  the  college  was  closed,  March  25, 1862.  He 
was  made  auxiliary  bishop  of  Cincinnati  in  1868,  and 
when  Columbus  was  erected  into  a diocese  he  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  bishop,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
faithfully  discharged  until  his  sudden  death,  Oct.  21, ; 
1878.  See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  A nnual , 1879,  p.  91. 

Rosenbaum,  Johann  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  liom  in  1797.  In  1825  he 
was  professor  of  dogmatics  in  the  clerical  seminar}*  at 
Treves,  in  1842  pastor  at  Andernach,  in  1862  member 
of  the  chapter  at  Treves,  and  died  April  13, 1867,  doctor 
of  theology.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Zeit- 
schriftfur  Theologie  und  Philosophic , published  at  Bonn,  ! 
and  printed  in  defence  of  Hermes  and  his  philosophical 
system,  Ueber  Glaubm  (Treves,  1833).  (Ik  P.) 

Rosenkranz,  Johann  Karl  Friedrich,  a Prot-  : 
estant  theologian  and  philosopher  of  Germany,  was 
bom  April  23, 1805,  at  Magdeburg.  He  studied  at  dif- 
ferent universities,  and  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer at  Halle  in  1828.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor, and  was  called  to  Kouigsberg  in  1833,  where  he 
died,  June  14,  1879.  In  his  philosophical  system  he 
was  a follower  of  Hegel,  and  published,  Der  Ziceifel  am 
Glauben,  Kritik  dtr  Schriflen : l>c  Tribus  Jmpostoribus 
(Ilalle,  1830): — Die  Xaturreligi/m  (Iserlohn,  1831): — 
Encyclopadie  dtr  theologischen  Wissenschaflen  (Halle, 
eod. ; 2d  ed.  1845):  — Kritik  dtr  Schleiermacher'schen 
Glaubaislehre  (Kdnigsberg,  1836) : — Ueber  Schilling  und 
Hegel  (1843)  : — Kritik  dtr  Principien  der  Strauss' schrti 
Glaubenslehre  (Leipsic,  1845) : — X tue  Studien  (1875-77, 

3 vols.).  See  Lichteuberger,  Encyclop . des  Sciences  He- , 
ligieuses , s.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Rosenroth.  See  Knorr  von  Rosenrotil 

Roser,  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Sondershausen,  Sept.  21,  1641,  studied  at 
different  universities,  and  died  at  Quedlinburg,  Nov.  6, 
1689,  superintendent  and  court  - preacher.  He  wrote, 
De  Manifestations  Xominis  Jehovah  ad  Exod.  r *,  2 : — 
De  Fictitia  Denomination  Missat  a Papicolis  ex  Deut. 
xv t,  10: — De  Dagone  1 Sam.  r,  2-4: — De  Morte  Juda 
Proditoris  Jesu  Christi: — De  Genealogia  Christ i Secun- 
dum Lucam , etc.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gtlehrten- 
Isxikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  567.  1 
(B.  P.) 

Rosetta  Stone.  See  Hieroglyphics. 

Rosmini  ( Serbati ),  Antonio,  an  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Roveredo,in  the  Tyrol, 
March  24, 1797.  He  studied  at  Padua,  became  a priest 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  in  1827  published  his 
first  treatise  on  philosophy,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  from  his  early  youth.  About  the  same  time 
be  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Manzoni,  and  the  next 
year  founded  a new  religious  order,  the  “ Institute  del 
Preti  della  Carith  ” ( Brethren  of  Charity),  visiting  Rome 
in  1830  to  obtain  the  sauction  of  the  pope.  In  1834 
he  returned  to  Roveredo  as  archdeacon,  and  in  1836 
became  abbot  there,  and  founded  a similar  female  order 
(Sisters  of  Proridenet ).  Meanwhile  he  continued  his 
philosophical  studies  and  publications,  in  consequence 
of  the  liberality  of  which  he  failed  to  secure  the  con- 
firmation of  his  cardinalsbip  (given  him  in  1848  by 
Pius  IX).  and  some  of  his  books  were  even  put  on  the 
Index  Expurgutorius.  He  died  at  Stresa,  July  1, 1855. 
His  writings  fill  thirty-five  volumes.  His  Life  has 
been  written  by  Lockhart  (1856)  and  Garelli  (1861). 
For  a notice  of  his  career  and  philosophy  see  the  Fort- 
nightly Review,  November,  1881,  aud  July,  1882. 

Ross,  Arthcr,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  minister  of 
Birsc,  in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In  1665  he  was  pastor 
at  Glasgow,  where  he  continued  until  1675.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  the  sec  of  Argyle,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  that  of  Glasgow  in  1679,  and  to  that  of 
Galloway  the  same  year.  But  he  was  retranslated  to 


the  see  of  Glasgow  Oct.  15,  the  same  year,  and  thence 
advanced  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  Oct.  31, 1684,  where 
he  continued  until  the  revolution  in  1688,  when  he  was 
deprived.  He  died  June  13, 1704.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  43, 269, 282, 291. 

Roasanian  Mann  script  ( Codex  Rossanensis)  is 
an  uncial  manuscript  designated  by  the  Greek  letter  S, 
and  is  so  called  from  Rossano,  in  Calabria,  where  it  was 
found.  In  the  spring  of  1879  two  German  scholars. 
Dr.  Oscar  von  Gebhardt,  of  Gottingen,  and  Dr.  Adolf 
Haraack,  of  Giessen,  made  a joint  expedition  into  Italy* 
in  search  of  old  manuscripts.  In  his  Hippolyii  quae 
Feruntur  Omnia,  p.  216,  Lagarde  called  attention  to  a 
notice  from  the  16th  century,  according  to  which  man- 
uscripts of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Dionysius  Alexaudrinus, 
and  of  Ilippolytus  are  said  to  be  in  the  monastery  of 
Santa  Maria  de  lo  l’atire,  near  Rossano.  This  notice 
induced  the  two  German  scholars  to  search  for  these 
writings,  of  which,  however,  they  could  hear  nothing, 
the  monastery  having  long  since  perished.  But  they 
were  informed  that  there  was  a very  old  Biblical  book 
in  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  They  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  look  at  this.  Ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop,  monsignor  Pietro  Cilento,  they  beheld, 
to  their  astonishment  and  delight,  a quarto  volume  of 
the  gospels,  written  in  silver,  on  purple  parchment,  in 
old  Greek  uncial  letters,  unaccented,  the  words  unsep- 
arated,  and  at  the  beginning  a number  of  admirably 
drawn  and  colored  miniatures  and  historical  pictures. 
It  consists  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  leaves  of 
parchment  of  two  columns  of  twenty  lines  each.  More 
than  half  of  the  original  manuscript  seems  to  have  per- 
ished. What  survives  contains  the  whole  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  verse 
of  the  last  chapter.  The  discoverers  assign  it  to  the 
6th  century;  the  text  attaches  itself  closely  to  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  amended  text  of  A,  A,  II. 
over  against  the  most  ancient  codices  X and  B;  but 
where  one  of  these  (A  for  example)  accords  with  the 
older  text,  2 also  usually  follows  it,  and  shows  a re- 
markable agreement  with  the  scattered  purple  codex 
of  the  gospels  N.  Independent  of  the  new  Greek  text 
(a  specimen  of  which  is  given  by  Schaff  in  A Compan- 
ion to  the  Greek  Testament,  N.  Y.  1883,  p.  132),  the  pict- 
ures in  the  manuscript  are  believed  to  be  of  great  value 
for  the  early  history  of  painting.  While  Latin  manu- 
scripts with  pictures  are  relatively  numerous,  only  a 
very  few  Greek  manuscripts  prior  to  the  7th  century 
are  thus  adorned.  Chief  among  them  is  the  Vienna 
purple  manuscript  of  Genesis.  The  newly  discovered 
pictures  give  a very  favorable  impression  of  the  art  of 
the  6th  century.  They  arc  described  as  being  won- 
derful in  distinctness  of  outline  and  freshness  of  color- 
ing. The  manuscript  is  the  property  of  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rossano.  See  Gebhardt  and 
Hamack,  Evangeliorum  Codex  G rescue  Purpureus  Ros- 
sanensis, etc.  (Leipsic,  1880);  Scbttrer,  in  the  Theol. 
LUeraturzeitung,  1880,  No.  19.  (B.  P.) 

Roth,  Abraham,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  1633  at  Herwigsdorf,  Silesia,  studied 
at  Leipsic,  and  died  at  So  ran,  April  26,  1699,  coart- 
preacher  and  superintendent.  He  wrote,  De  Cerra 
Aurora  ad  Psa.  xxii: — De  Cultu  Dei  Rejectitio  Matt. 
tp,  9 :— De  Xicolaitis,  A pocal  it,  15 : — De  Essenis : — De 
Molocholatria  Judaorvm  : — De  Judaorum  Ligament  is 
Precatoriis.  See  Grosser,  Lausitzer  Merbnirdigkeiten ; 
Jocber,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rothe,  Johann  Andreas,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bora  May  12,  1688,  at  Lissa,  Silesia, 
and  studied  at  Leipsic.  Count  Zinzendorf  selected  him 
to  fill  the  office  of  pastor  at  Berthelsdorf,  the  duties  of 
which  Koth  discharged  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  died  July  6, 1758.  Rothe  is  the  author 
of  several  hymns,  the  best  known  of  which  is  his  Ich 
habe  nun  den  Grund  gef unden  (EngL  transl.  “ I now  have 
found,  for  hope  of  heaven,”  in  Mills,  flora  Germanica, 
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No.  32).  See  Koch,  Geschichtc  des  deutschen  Kir  chert- 
liedes,  v,  240  sq.  (B»  P.) 

Rothenburg,  MeYr.  See  MeYr  ben-Barcch. 

Rougemont,  F Ri&fifUC  dr,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Switzerland,  who  diet!  at  Ncufchatcl  in  1876,  was 
a very  prolific  writer,  whose  works  have  for  the  greater 
part  been  translated  into  German.  Of  his  publications  we 
mention,  Du  Monde  dans  ses  Rapports  arte  Dieu  (1841) : 
— Essai  sur  le  Pietisme  (1842) : — Ilistoire  de  la  Terrt 
(FA  pres  la  Bible  et  la  Geologic  (1856 ; Germ,  transl.  by 
Fabarius,  Stuttgard,  eod.) : — La  Peuple  Primitif  ( 1865- 
57) : — L'A  ge  de  Bronze  ou  Us  Bimites  en  Occident  (1867) : 
— La  Vie  Humaine  avec  et  sans  la  Foi  (1869) : — Theorie 
de  la  Redemption  (1876):  — RicUation  de  Saint  Jean 
Expliquie  (1838):  — Ias  xii  Demurs  Litres  Prophi- 
tiques  de  FAncien  Testament  (1841):  — Philosophic  de 
F Ilistoire  (1874,2  vols.):— Christ  et  ses  Timoins  (1869) : 
— La  DivinUi  et  FInfirmili  de  FAncien  Testament  (1869), 
etc.  See  Godet,  Journal  Religieur , 1876,  Nos.  16,  17 ; 
Lichtetiberger,  Encgclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 
(&  p.) 

Roumania  comprises  4,598,219  inhabitants  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  Church,  115,420  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
8803  to  the  Armenian  Church,  7790  to  the  Evangelical 
Church,  401,051  Jews,  25,033  Mohammedans,  and  16,058 
who  call  themselves  Lipowauians.  The  Greek  Church 
is  the  State  Church,  organized  on  strictly  hierarchical 
principles.  At  the  head  of  the  clergy  is  the  archbishop 
or  metropolitan  and  primate  of  Roumania,  at  Bucharest, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Moldavia,  at  Jassy.  The  lower 
clergy  arc  educated  at  seminaries,  and  supported  by 
the  congregation,  whereas  the  higher  clergy,  from  the 
archbishops  to  tho  protopopes,  are  paid  by  the  state. 
What  is  demanded  from  the  lower  clergy  is  the  ability 
of  reading  the  prescribed  formularies  and  performing 
the  ceremonies.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  two 
bishops,  one  at  Bucharest  and  another  at  Jassy.  The 
Evangelical  congregations,  with  the  exception  of  that 
at  Bucharest,  arc  in  connection  with  the  State  Church 
of  Prussia,  and  receive  their  preachers  from  the  Prussian 
consistory.  These  congregations  have,  however,  their 
own  government,  but  are  required  to  send  a very  careful 
report  through  their  ministers  to  the  Prussian  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  At  present  there  exist  eight  Evan- 
gelical congregations  — at  Jassy,  Bucharest,  Galatz, 
Braila,  Pitesti,  Crajova,Tumu-Severin,  and  Atmadscha 
(Dobrudscha).  Each  congregation  has  its  own  paro- 
chial school,  with  male  and  female  teachers.  The  latter 
arc  from  the  Kaiscrswert  house  of  deaconesses.  See 
Plitt-IIerzog,  Real-Encgklop.  a v.  (B.  P.) 

Rous  (Rouse,  or  Rowse),  Francis,  a fanatical 
supporter  of  the  English  commonwealth,  was  bom  at 
llealton,  Cornwall,  iu  1579,  and  educated  at  Broadgate 
Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  Oxford.  He  afterwards 
studied  law,  and  was  a member  of  Parliament  under 
Charles  I.  He  was  one  of  the  few  laymen  appointed 
by  the  Commons  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  and  liecamo  provost  of  Eton  in  1643.  He 
died  in  1659.  His  writings  were  printed  in  London  in 
1657,  and  include  a utopian  scheme  of  government 
modelled  after  the  Jewish,  and  a metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms.  Sec  Rose,  Bing.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Roussel,  Napou£on,  a French  Protestant  thco- 
logiau,  was  born  at  Sauve  in  1805.  He  studied  at 
Geneva,  was  in  1831  pastor  at  Saint  Etienne,  but  at  the 
instance  of  the  consistory  he  had  to  resign  in  1835  be- 
cause his  sermons  “ boro  the  stamp  of  Methodism.”  In 
vain  did  the  majority  of  the  Church  protest  against 
the  intolerance  of  the  consistory.  Roussel  resigned,  and 
founded  an  independent  chapel.  In  1835  he  was  pastor 
at  Marseilles,  in  1838  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  started 
a journal  called  FEsperance , the  organ  of  the  orthodox 
party.  He  was  the  means  of  founding  churches  at 
Angouleme,  Villefavard,  Limoges,  Balledant,  etc.  In 
1863  Roussel  went  to  Lyons,  but  resigned  his  pastorate 
in  1867.  He  then  retired  to  Geneva,  and  died  June  8, 


1878.  Besides  his  Comment  il  ne  faut  pas  Precher,  he 
published  a great  many  brochures  and  tracts.  See 
Lichtenbcrger,  Encgclop,  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 

(ap.) 

Rowden,  Pinup,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  England  in  1828,  and  in  early  life  came  to  New 
York  city.  Not  long  after  he  was  converted,  and  joined 
the  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Having  subsequently  en- 
tered the  ministry,  his  pastorates  were  successively  in 
Newark,  Bronson,  Micb.,  and  in  Chili,  Ind.  His  minis- 
try was  attended  with  powerful  revivals.  “ He  was  a 
man  of  studious  habits  and  deep  research.”  He  died  in 
Rochester,  Ind.,  April  4,  1875.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Encgclop.  p.  1012.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Rowlandson,  Michael,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bora  about  1759,  and  educated  at  Queen’s  College 
Oxford.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  8, 1824,  he  was 
vicar  of  Warminster.  He  was  a man  whose  exemplary 
life  and  unceasing  fidelity  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
won  for  him  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Sec  (Lond.)  Christian  Remembrancer , Aug.  1824,  p.  503. 

Rowley,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  educator  and 
divine,  was  bora  in  1782,  and  educated  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  successively  fellow, 
tutor,  and  public  examiner.  In  1821  he  was  elected  to 
the  mastership  of  his  college,  and  in  1832  was  appointed 
to  the  vice-chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  Oct.  5,  1836.  In  his  offi- 
cial duties  he  was  noted  for  his  punctuality  and  decision: 
and  in  private  life  he  was  distinguished  for  kindness  of 
disposition  and  unselfishness  of  character.  See  (Lond.) 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Nov.  1836,  p.700. 

Roxburgh,  Hugo  dk,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  rector 
of  Tullibody,  and  clerk  to  Nicolaus,  the  chancellor  of 
Scotland.  He  was  afterwards  archdeacon  of  St.  An- 
drews. In  1189  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Glasgow, 
and  in  1199  bishop,  but  sat  only  one  year.  He  died  in 
1200.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  236. 

Ruckert,  Friedrich,  an  Orientalist,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  German  poets  of  the  19th  century,  was  born 
at  Schweinfurt,  Slay  16, 1789.  He  studied  at  Jena,  com- 
menced his  academical  career  in  1811,  was  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Erlangen  in  1826,  and  in  1841  at 
Berlin.  He  retired  in  1846  to  his  country  scat  at  Neu- 
scss,  and  died  Jan.  81, 1866.  He  published,  Ilebrdische 
Propheten  ubersetzt  und  erldutert  (Leipeic,  1831) : — I^ben 
Jesu,  Evangelien- Harmonic  in  gebundener  Rede  (Stutt- 
gard, 1839) : — Ueroden  (Ur  Crosse  (1844).  Some  of  his 
religious  poems  have  been  translated  into  English,  as 
Dein  KOnig  hmmt  in  niederen  HulUn  (in  Schaff,  Christ 
in  Song,  p.  33:  “ He  comes,  no  royal  vesture  wearing") : 
— Er  ist  in  Bethlehem  gebortn  (ibid.  p.  93 : “ In  Bethle- 
hem, the  Lord  of  glory  ”) : — Das  Parodies  muss  schdner 
sein  (ibid.  p. 657 : “Oh  Paradise  must  fairer  be”) : — Um 
Mittemacht  bin  ick  errcacht  (Wink worth,  Christian 
Singers  of  Germang,  p.  837 : “ At  dead  of  night  Sleep 
took  her  flight”).  (B.  P.) 

RUckert,  Leopold  Immanuel,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bora  iu  1797  at  Grossben- 
nersdorf,  near  Hcrnihut,  Upper  Lusatia.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Leipsic,  was  for  some  time 
deacon  at  his  native  place,  and  published,  in  1821,  De  Ra - 
tionc  Tractanda  Theologim  Dogmaticee.  In  1825  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Zittau,  and  while 
there  published,  Kommentar  iiber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die 
Romer  (Leipsic,  1831 ; 2d  ed.  1839): — Kommentar  uber 
den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Galater  (1833): — A n die  Epheser 
(1834): — An  die  Korinther  (1886-87).  Ruckert  was 
made  doctor  of  theology  in  1836  by  the  theological 
faculty  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1844  he  was  called  to 
Jena,  where  he  wrote.  Theologic  (Leipsic,  1851, 2 vols.) : 
— Das  Abendmahl.  Sein  IVesen  und  seine  Geschichte  in 
der  alien  Kirche  (1856): — BQchUin  von der  Kirche  (1857): 
— Der  Rutionalismus  (1859).  Ruckert  died  April  9, 
1871.  See  Protestantische  Kirchenzeilung,  1871,  p.  809- 
311;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  s.  v. ; Lichtenbcrger,  Encgclop. 
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des  Sciences  Religieuses , 8.  v.;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rudder,  William,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  British  Guiana;  graduated  from 
Trinity  College  and  from  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary ; was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Brownell  in  1851 ; 
officiated  successively  in  St,  Paul's  Church,  Fiatbush, 

I*  I.;  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  as  an  assistant  min- 
ister; St,  Paul’s  Church,  Albany, as  rector;  and  in  St. 

Stephen’s,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  assistant.  On  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ducachet,  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  1865, 

Dr.  Rudder  assumed  the  rectorship,  and  remained  in  this 
pastorate  until  his  death,  Jan.  29, 1880,  aged  fifty-seven 
years.  Sec  Whittaker,  Almanac  and  Directory,  1881, 
p.  174. 

Riidel,  Caul  Ernst  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1769.  He  commenced 
bis  pastoral  career  at  Leipsic  in  1801,  and  died  there 
in  1842,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published,  Predigten 
(1816): — f’est predigten  und  Amtsreden  (1828  - 82,  2 
vols.): — Abendmahls-  und  Confirmationsreden  (1827-36, 

6 vols.),  etc.  See  Winer,  I/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii, 

98, 149,  159, 179;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

RUdiger,  Johaun  Bartholomaus,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Griinberg,  Hesse, 

Oct.  10, 1660.  lie  studied  at  Giessen,  was  in  1691  preach- 
er at  Wetzlar,  in  1697  professor  at  Giessen,  in  1707  doctor 
of  theology,  and  died  July  3, 1729.  He  wrote,  De  Pace 
inter  Luthcranos  et  Reformat  os  (Giessen,  1684)  %.—I)e  In- 
finiiate  Dei  (1700) : — De  Prasentia  Dei  Repletira  (1701) : 

— De  Natura  Dei  Perfect issime  Simplici  ( 1706 ) : — De 
Angelorum  Corpore  Subtili  et  Assumio  (1707):  — De 
Justifications  Abraha  ex  Genes,  xr,  6 (1707) : — De  Con- 
scientia  Scrupulosa  (1714)  : — De  Agno  Occiso  ab  Origins 
Mundi  (1719): — De  Radicatione  Fidelium  in  Christo 
(1722):  — De  Christo  per  Primam  et  U Itimam  Sacra 
Scripture  Vocem  (1724).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

RUdiger,  Franz  J oseph,  a Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate of  Austria,  was  bom  April  6,  1811,  at  Partheuen. 

In  1853  he  was  made  bishop  of  Linz,  and  died  Nov.  24, 

1884.  Rudiger  was  one  of  those  prelates  who  opposed 
aU  measures  of  the  Austrian  government  which  tended 
towards  depriving  the  Church  of  any  of  her  preroga- 
tives. RUdiger  only  knew  one  government,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church.  When  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  proclaimed, 
he  celebrated  that  event  by  building  a splen- 
did cathedral  at  Linz,  and  erecting  monasteries 
throughout  his  diocese.  (B.  P.) 

Rule  (Heb.  iar,  *!J5,  a line  for  measuring,  ns 
elsewhere  rendered)  is  mentioned  (Isa.  xliv,  13) 
among  the  tools  of  the  carpenter  (C'US  tj^n, 
hewer  of  wood),  the  associated  implements  be- 
ing the  “line”  (Heb.  sired,  w, probably  a 
grater),  the plane  ” (llcb.  maktsu'dli.'nSTA’pfZ, 
probably  a chisel),  and  the  “compass”  (Ileb. 
mechugdh,  itJWS,  probably  compasses).  See 
Handicraft. 

Rullmann,  Gkoro  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  March  16, 

1757,  and  studied  at  Rinteln  and  Gottingen. 

In  1778  he  was  appointed  con-rector  at  Rinteln, 
in  1782  professor  of  theology,  in  1788  doctor  of 
theology,  and  died  June  16,  1804.  He  wrote, 

De  Insigni  Psychologies  in  Theologia  Revdata 
Usu  (Rinteln,  1779) : — Versuch  eines  Ixhrbuchs 
der  romischm  Alterthumer  (1782  ; 2d  ed.  1787): 

— De  Apostolis  Primariis  Religionis  Christiana 
Doctoribus  (1788): — Tabula  Ilarmoniam  7K>- 
Eeangelistorum  Exhibens  (1790)  -.—De  Prophetis 
Novi  Testamenti  (eod.) : — Die  heiligen  Schrijlen 

<les  Neuen  Bundesiibersetzt  und  mii  A nmerkun.  carpenter's  Too,8  fouD(,  ftt  Pomp<siL  (Pr0portlonal  Composes. 
pen  versehen  (1,90-91,  3 vols.) Observations  Calipers,  Compasses,  Rule,  and  Plumb-lines). 


Critica  Exegeticce  in  Loca  Queedam  Epistolorum  Pauli, 
etc.  ( 1795  ) : — Die  chrxstliche  Rtligionslehre  ( 1803  ). 
See  Doling,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands.  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Rulman,  Merswin,  one  of  the  “Friends  of  God.’’ 
of  the  14th  century,  was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1307.  He 
was  a wealthy  merchant  and  banker,  when,  in  1347.  he 
gave  up  business,  joined  the  Friends  of  God,  and  led  n 
life  of  severe  asceticism,  under  the  guidance  of  Tauler. 
In  1366  Rulman  acquired  the  island  of  Der  grtine 
Wort,  in  the  111,  near  Strasburg,  and  retired  thither, 
lie  died  July  18,  1382.  Rulmau’s  writings  are,  Ihis 
Bannerbiichlein  (edited  by  Jundt,  Les  Amis  de  IHeu , 
Paris,  1879) : — Das  liuch  v on  den  ttcun  Felsen  (ed.  by 
Schmidt,  Leipsic,  1859),  and  an  old  Dutch  version  of  the 
same,  Dat  lioeck  van  den  Oorspronck,  by  G.  H.  van  Boos- 
sum  Waalkcs,  Leuwarden,  1882).  See  Schmidt,  in  Re- 
rur  (T Alsace  (1856);  in  Reuss  und  Cunitz, Deitrdge  zit 
der  theoL  Wissenschafl,  voL  v (Jena  1854),  and  Niko- 
laus von  Basel  (Vienna,  1866);  Jundt,  Les  Amis  de 
Dieu,  p.  140  st}.;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  %.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Rumpe,  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1561,  studied  at  differ- 
ent universities,  was  in  1592  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Helmstiidt,  in  1597  at  Hamburg,  and  died  Aug.  16, 1626. 
He  wrote,  Vaticinia  Aliquot  de  Messia: — Isagoge  in 
I.inguas  Orientates  Primttrias,  etc.  Sec  Moller,  Cim- 
bria  Litterata ; Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-lxxikon , 
s.  v. ; Furst,  Bill.  Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Runge,  David,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  1564  at  Greifswalde,  where  be  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  1589.  In  1601  he  attended  the 
Colloquy  of  Ratisbon,  and  died  July  7, 1604.  He  wrote. 
IHssrrtationes  riii  de  Calcinismo : — De  A rticulo  Primo 
Symboli  Apostolici: — De  Verbis:  non  Facies  Tibi  Sculp- 
tile,  Exod.  xx,  4 : — De  Baptismo,  etc.  See  Jdcher,  A U- 
gemeines  G eleh rten-Ixxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Runge,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Swe- 
den, was  born  in  16<>6,  studied  at  Abo,  was  preacher 
there  in  1691,  in  1697  professor  of  theology,  in  1701 
doctor  of  theology  and  superintendent  at  Narva. 
Runge  died  Aug.  3,  1704.  He  wrote,  Comment,  in  ix,x 
et  xi  cap.  ad  Romanos : — De  Sede  A ninux  in  l/omine 
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Prcecipua.  See  Stirumann,  A boa  Liter  at  a ; Jocher, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon , 8.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Rupp,  Jcucsj  a Protestant  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  1809.  lie  belonged  to  the  so-called  Friends 
of  Light  (q,  v.),  and  founded  in  1846  the  first  free  con- 
gregation. He  died  July  11, 1884,  doctor  of  philosophy. 
Hupp  published,  Gregor’s,  tits  Bischofs  von  Nyssa,  Leben 
uiul  Meiuungrn  (Lei|>sic,  1834) : — Der  Symbolzwang  und 
die  protcstantischc  I A' hr-  und  Geicissensfreiheit  (Kdnigs- 
berg,  1843):  — Chiistliche.  rredigten  (1843-45):  — Er- 
bauungsbuch  furfreie  tvangelischc  Gemeimlen  (1816) : — 
Von  der  Ereiheil  (1856,2  vols.) : — Das  Sektemresen  und 
die  freie  Gemeinde  (1859),  etc.  See  Zuchold,  BUA.  Theol. 
8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rua,  Johann  Rkinhard,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  24, 1679,  ami  studied  at  Giessen 
and  Jena.  In  1708  he  was  made  adjunct  to  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  of  Jena,  in  1712  professor  of  theology, 
in  1730  doctor  of  theology,  nnd  died  April  18, 1738.  lie 
wrote,  I>t  Usu  Lingiue  Syriacce  tn  Novo  Testammlo : — 
De  Unit  Accent uationis  // ebraicee  I'cntade  Dictorum 
Veteris  Testamenti  Demonstrato : — De  Harmonia  Vitas 
Davidis : — De  Zucharia  non  Summo  Pontifice  ad  Luc . » : 
— De  Seipente  non  Nat  u rail  sed  solo  Diabolo  ad  Genes. 
Hi: — De  Erocalione  Abrahami: — De  Sceptro  u Juda 
Ablato  ad  Genes,  xlix: — De  LXX  JJebdomadibus  Dani- 
elis : — De  Lapidatione  Stephani: — De  Vario  Mosis  in 
Afontem  Sinai  Ascensu: — Dilean i Vales  Ev  angelicas  ex 
Xum.rxic,  15-19: — Introductio  in  Novum  Testamentum 
Generalis : — Hurmonia  Ecangelistarum : — De  Magis 
non  Jiuheis  ad  Matth.  ii,  etc.  See  During,  Die  gelehrten 
Tkeolngen  Deutschlands , s,  v. ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  244, 590 ; Jocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lex- 
ikon, 8.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Russel,  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  a native 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  abbot  of  Kushcn.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  the  Isles  in  1248,  and  held  a synod 
at  St.  Michael's  in  1350,  in  which  five  additional  can- 
ons were  made.  He  died  April  4,  1374.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  303. 

Russell,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a Scotch  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Winchburgh,  Linlithgowshire, 
Nov.  1, 1807.  lie  was  educated  in  letters  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  in  theology  at  the  Glasgow 
Theological  Academy.  He  was  ordained  pastor  nt  Had- 
dington in  1833,  where  he  labored  some  eight  years; 
next  at  Princes  Street  Chapel,  Dundee,  four  years.  The 
state  of  his  health  at  this  time  requiring  a change  of 
climate,  he  removed  to  Stirling,  where  he  enjoyed  a long 
and  successful  pastorate.  From  Stirling  he  went  to 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  1859,  and  for  some  years  took 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Chapel  nt  Lister  Hills.  During 
the  last  twelve  and  a half  years  of  his  life  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Holme  Lane,  Bradford.  He  died 
June  19,  1881,  having  filled  with  great  honor  several 
denominational  offices.  See  (Ixnid.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1882,  p.329.  • 

Russell,  Charles  William,  I).D.,  a Roman 
Catholic  divine,  was  born  at  Killough,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  May  14, 1812.  He  was  educated  at  Drogheda, 
at  Downpatrick,  and  at  Movnooth  College;  was  elected 
to  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  in  1832,  for  ten  years 
discharged  his  duties  as  professor  at  Maynooth,  and  in 
1845,  when  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  was  estab- 
lished, he  was  appointed  thereto.  He  held  this  position 
until  the  death  of  Dr.  Rcnehan  in  1857,  when  he  became 
president  of  the  college,  which  office  lie  filled  until  his 
death,  on  Feb.  26, 1880.  Dr.  Russell  was  a regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Dublin  Rev  inn  and  Edinburgh  Review. 
He  published  translations  of  the  Tales  of  Canon  r on 
Schmid  and  Leibnitz's  System  of  Theology.  His  Life 
of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  (1858)  had  its  origin  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  that  wonderful  linguist  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view of  1855,  and  included  notices  of  the  most  celebrated 
linguists  of  all  countries.  It  was  translated  into  Italian 
and  published  at  Bologna  in  1859.  A second  edition 


appeared  in  1863.  In  1869  Dr.  Russell  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  royal  commission  on  historical  manu- 
scripts, and  from  1872  he  edited,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Prendergast,  several  volumes  of  the  Calendars  of 
Stale  Papers  relating  to  Ireland,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Dr.  Russell  contributed  also  to  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  North 
British  Review,  the  English  Cydopftdia,  the  Academy, 
and  several  other  publications.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Catholic 
Almanac,  1881,  p.  106. 

Russell,  David,  D.I).,  a Scotch  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Oct.  10,  1779.  He 
studied  literature  nnd  the  classics  privately,  nnd  the- 
ology at  the  Edinburgh  Theological  Academy.  In 
August,  1805,  he.  was  sent  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  five  months.  He  then  removed  to 
Montrose  for  nine  months,  but  returned  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  ordained  pastor  in  1807.  He  went  to 
Dundee  in  1809,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
theu  assembling  in  Sailor’s  Hall.  In  this  charge  he 
continued  thirty-nine  years,  with  great  honor  to  all 
concerned.  He  died  Sept.  23,  1848.  Dr.  Russell  pub- 
lished, among  other  works.  letters,  chief y Practical  and 
Consolatoiy : — On  the  Old  and  New  Covenants: — The 
Way  of  Salvation: — Hints  to  Inquirers: — Infant  Sal- 
vation, etc.  See  (Lend.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1848,  p.  237. 

Russell,  John,  I.L.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  July  I,  1793.  He  graduated 
from  Middlcbury  College  in  1812,  was  converted  just 
before  entering  upon  his  senior  year,  and  soon  after  his 
graduation  went  to  Georgia,  where  lie  taught  school 
for  a time.  From  1819  to  182G  he  was  tutor  in  a pri- 
vate family  in  Missouri,  and  subsequently  taught  in  St. 
Louis,  Vandalia,  Alton  Seminary,  anil  later  in  life  was 
principal  of  Spring  Hill  Academy,  in  East  Feliciana, 
La.  On  Feb.  9,  1833,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Bluffdalc  Church,  111.  lie  died  Jan.  21,  1863.  l)r. 
Russell  wrote,  as  an  advocate  of  temperance,  Venomous 
Worm ; or.  Worm  of  the  Still.  To  counteract  Univer- 
salism  he  preached  a number  of  discourses,  which  were 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  The  Seipent 
Uncoiled.  He  was  an  accomplished  linguist  and  an 
able  scholar.  See  Miiaites  of  Illinois  Anniversaries, 
1863,  p.  13.  (J.  C S.) 

Russell,  Patrick,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Dublin  Aug.  2,  1683.  In  July, 

1685,  he  held  a provincial  couucil  at  Dublin,  in  which 
it  was  ordained  that  any  priest,  celebrating  a marriage 
without  license  from  the  ordinary,  or  the  parish  priest 
of  the  place,  should  be  excommunicated,  etc.  The 
council  further  confirmed  the  decrees  of  those  held  in 
1614  by  Dr.  Eugene  Matthews  and  in  1640  by  Dr. 
Fleming.  In  1686  Dr.  Russell  assisted  nt  a session  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  held  in  Dublin,  lie  also 
presided  nt  a diocesan  synod,  held  there,  June  10, 

1686,  in  which  it  was  decreed,  in  reference  to  the  paro- 
chial clergymen  having  cure  of  souls,  that  each  should 
have  a schoolmaster  in  his  parish  to  instruct  the  little 
children  in  “Christian  doctrine  and  good  courses."  In 
1688  he  presided  at  a synod  held  in  Dublin.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  he  fled  to  Paris.  lie 
returned  to  his  native  country  and  died  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1692.  Sec  D’  Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbish- 
ops of  Dublin,  p.  446. 

Rutledge,  Francis  Huokb,  I).D.,  a bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  a son  of  chancellor  Hugh  Rutledge,  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1820,  and  was  for  some  time  rector 
of  St.  John’s  Parish,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Florida,  Oct.  15, 1851,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  died  at  Tallahassee,  Nov.  6, 
1866,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  Sec  A mer.  Quar.  Church 
Rev.  Jan.  1867,  p.  646. 

Rtitz,  Franz  Gkorg  Christoph,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Ratzcburg,  Oct.  22,  1733.  He 
studied  at  Rostock.  In  1762  he  was  preacher  of  the 
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Lutheran  Church  at  Amsterdam,  in  1764  was  called 
to  Breda,  and  in  1775  accepted  a call  to  the  Hague. 
RUtz  died  Dec.  81, 1802,  leaving,  Non  Placet  Nobis  Or- 
thodoxia  tine  Pietate,  nec  Pietat  tine  Orthodoxia  (Am- 
sterdam, 1777):  — Exegetische  u ml  kritiscke  Brief e 
(1779): — Kleine  Bydragen  tot  de  deitiitche  I^tterkunde 
(Hague.  1782) : — Apologie  can  het  Iseraarampt  (1784), 
etc.  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deuttchlandt, 
a.  v.  (a  P.) 

Ryan,  George  Frederick,  D.D.,  a Welsh  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  at  Abergavenny,  Mon- 
mouthshire, in  1790.  He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  began  village  preaching  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  entered  Rotherham  College  in  1814,  and  com- 
menced his  pastoral  life  at  Bridlington.  After  four 
years'  labor  in  that  place  he  removed  to  Stockport, 
where  he  ministered  ten  years,  and  then  went  to  Dog- 
ley  Lane  Chapel,  near  Huddersfield.  In  1836  he  again 
returned  to  Bridlington.  He  died  at  Dorc,  Aug.  19, 
1865.  His  principal  publication  was  entitled  The  Dial- 
ogic. He  also,  at  various  times,  published  sermons  and 
pamphlets.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1866,  p.  283. 

Ryan,  Henry,  founder  of  the  “ Canadian  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  ” (so  called),  or  Kyanites,  was  bora 
of  Irish  parentage  in  Connecticut,  April  22, 1775.  Edu- 
cated a Roman  Catholic,  while  teaching  school  he  heard 
the  eccentric  Methodist  preacher,  Lorenzo  Dow,  was 
converted,  united  with  the  Methodists,  and  was  dis- 
owned by  his  parents.  He  taught  school  for  six  years 
after  his  conversion,  preaching  regularly,  however,  and 
introducing  Methodism  into  a part  of  Warren  County, 
N.  Y.  In  1800  he  was  received  into  the  New  York  Con- 
ference. His  circuits  in  the  United  States  were  Ver- 
gennes  (large  part  of  Vermont)  and  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Iu  1805  Asbury  sent  him  and  William  Case  to  reinforce 
the  Methodist  force  in  Canada.  Firm  to  obstinacy,  of 
indomitable  perseverance  and  iron  will,  he  had  a courage 
that  never  quailed.  In  labors  and  sacrifices  he  was 
abundant.  During  the  war  of  1812  the  oversight  of  the 
societies  in  Canada  devolved  upon  him,  and  from  1815 
to  1825  he  continued  to  itinerate  as  a presiding  elder, 
now  on  the  Upper  Canada  District,  then  on  the  Lower 
Canada  District.  In  1827  he  withdrew  from  the  con- 
nection, in  consequence  of  a difference  of  opinion  on 
Church  government.  Shortly  afterwards  some  of  those 
who  had  espoused  Ryan's  cause  organized  the  Canadian 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  making  lay  delegation  its 
distinguishing  feature.  With  this  body  Ryan  united, 
and  with  it  he  continued  to  be  identified  during  the 
brief  remainder  of  his  earthly  existence.  He  died  in 
September,  1832.  Sec  Dr.  T.  Webster,  in  the  National 
Rejwsitory,  Sept.  1880;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  Meth.  Epis- 


copal Church  (see  Index,  vol.  iv);  Play  ter.  Hist  of 
Methodism  in  Canada  (Toronto,  1862),  p.  84, 234, 297-99. 

Ryder,  Joust,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  created 
bishop  of  Killaloe  in  1741 ; transferred  to  the  see  of  Down 
and  Connor  in  1743;  and  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam 
in  1752.  He  died  at  Nice,  Italy,  Feb.  4,  1775,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  See  (Lond.)  A nnual 
Register,  1775,  p.  206. 

Ryerson,  Eoc.erton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
Canadian  Methodist  minister,  was  bora  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1803.  He  united  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  1823.  He  received  an  early 
classical  education  preparatory  to  the  study  of  law,  but 
entered  the  itinerant  work,  preaching  his  first  sermon 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1825.  In  1829  be  became  the  firs* 
editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian ; in  1842  was  appointed 
the  first  president  of  Victoria  College ; and  in  1845  was 
made  superintendent  of  education  for  the  Province  of 
Upper  Canada,  an  office  he  held  for  thirty  years.  On 
the  union  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  New  Connec- 
tion, and  the  Eastern  British  Conference,  he  was  elected 
first  president  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada.  He 
visited  Europe  and  the  United  States  a number  of  times 
in  the  interests  of  Methodism  and  education,  and  was 
twice  a representative  to  the  British  Conference  and 
to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  He  died  at  Toronto, 
Feb.  19, 1882.  Among  his  writings,  aside  from  editorial 
work,  may  be  mentioned  his  Manual  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry: — Compulsory  Education: — The  Clergy  Re- 
serve Question,  etc. 

Ryland,  John,  D.D.,  a learned  English  Baptist 
minister,  was  bora  at  Warwick,  Jan.  29,  1753.  His 
father  was  a fine  scholar  and  able  minister,  and  taught 
his  son  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  Scripture  history.  He 
was  baptized  at  fourteen,  and  began  to  preach  in  1778, 
in  and  around  Northampton,  as  his  father's  assistant ; 
then  as  co-pastor,  aiding  his  father  in  his  academy,  in 
which  young  men  were  trained  for  the  ministry.  In 
1786  he  was  sole  pastor  at  Northampton.  In  co-opera- 
tion with  Carey,  Fuller,  Sutcliffe,  and  others,  he  orig- 
inated the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Oct.  2, 1792.  He 
became  president  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  and 
pastor  of  the  Broadmead  Chapel  in  that  city  in  1794. 
In  1815  he  became  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  He  died  May  25,  1825.  Dr.  Ryland  wrote, 
Memoirt  of  Robert  Ha  'll,  of  Drusby: — .4  Candid  State- 
ment of  the  Reasons  which  Induce  the  Baptists  to  Differ 
from  their  Christian  Brethren: — some  Sermons: — and 
nearly  a hundred  Hymns,  which  appeared  in  magazines, 
signed  UJ.  K.  jun.”  These  have  been  published  in  a 
neat  volume  by  Daniel  Sedgwick. 


8. 


Sabai  Version  op  the  Scium-Rus.  Sabai  is 
spoken  in  several  islands  in  Torres  Strait,  between 
Australia  and  Papua.  The  gospel  of  Mark  was  printed 
at  Sydney  in  1883  under  the  care  of  the  Auxiliary  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  transla- 
tion was  made  by  a teacher,  Elia,  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  engaged  on  the  work,  and  revised  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Macfarlane,  of  Murray  Island.  The  gospel  of  Matthew 
has  since  then  been  added.  (B.  P.) 

Sabba,  Abraham  rax-,  a Jewish  writer  of  the  16th 
century,  who  was  banished  with  thousands  of  Jews 
from  Lisbon  in  1499,  is  the  author  of  a very  extensive 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  The  Bundle 
of  Myrrh  "ncn  THX,  in  which  he  largely  avails 
himself  of  the  zohar  and  other  early  cabalistic  works. 
The  commentary  was  first  published  at  Constantinople 
in  1514;  then  at  Venice  in  1523,  1546,  1566,  and  at 
Cracow  in  1595.  Pellican  has  translated  this  com- 
mentary into  Latin,  and  the  MS.  of  this  version  is  in 


the  Zurich  library.  See  Fllrst,  BibL  Jud.  8.  v. ; Gins- 
burg,  Kabbalah,  p.  123 : Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  is 
Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  266;  Jocher,  Allgtmeines  Ge- 
Uhrten- I^xikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Saddler,  Isaac  P.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bora  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa_  Oct. 
5,  1807.  He  was  converted  in  1839,  licensed  to  preach 
in  1840,  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1853,  was 
superannuated  in  1872,  and  assigned  to  the  East  Ohio 
Conference  at  its  organization  in  1876.  He  died  snd- 
denly,  March  2,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1882,  p.329. 

Safed  is  an  important,  but  comparatively  modem 
town  of  Palestine,  eight  miles  north-west  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  famous  especially  as  a mediaeval  seat  of  Jewish 
learning.  The  following  account  of  it  is  taken  from 
Murray's  Hand-book  for  Syria  (p.418).  Further  de- 
tails may  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (i,  199,  248). 
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“Safed  lies  on  an  Isolated  peak,  which  crowns  the 
southern  brow  of  the  mountain  range.  A deep  glen 
sweeps  round  Its  northern  and  western  sides,  and  a 
shallower  one,  after  skirting  the  eastern  side,  falls  into 
the  former  a few  miles  to  the  sonth.  Beyond  these,  on 
the  north-east,  north,  and  west,  are  higher  hills,  but  on 
the  sonth  the  view  is  open.  The  old  castle  crowns  the 
peak;  the  Jewish  qnarter  of  the  town  clings  to  the  west- 
ern side,  considerably  below  thcj  summit,  the  rows  of 
houses  arranged  like  stairs.  There  are,  besides,  two 
Moslem  quarters — one  occupying  the  ridge  to  the  south, 
and  the  other  nestling  in  the  valley  to  the  east.  The 
population  may  bo  estimated  at  aboiit  four  thousand,  of 
whom  one  third  are  Jews  und  a very  few  families  Chris- 
tian s. 

“The  only  attraction  of  Nafed  Is  the  splendid  view  it 
commands.  This  is  beet  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
castle.  The  latter  is  surrounded  by  n deep,  dry  ditch, 
within  which  wns  a wall.  All  is  now  a mass  of  ruins. 
Onlv  a shattered  fragment  of  one  of  the  greut  round  tow- 
ers has  survived  the  earthquake  of  1837.  Before  that  ca- 
tastrophe it  was  not  in  the  best  repair,  still,  it  afforded  ac- 
commodation to  tbo  governor  and  bis  train;  but  then. 
In  n few  minutes,  it  wns  utterly  mined,  and  ninny  of  its 
inmates  buried  beneath  the  fallen  tower*. 

“Safed  is  flmt  mentioned  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  the 
book  of  Tobit  [rather  as  Safat  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud ; 
perhnps  also  the  Seph  of  Josephus  (H'nr,  il,  86)].  Tradi- 
tion has  made  it  the  site  of  Iiethulia  of  the  book  of  Judith, 
but  without  evidence.  The  castle  seems  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  crusaders  to  guard  their  territory  against 
the  lnronds  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Knights  Templars.  Its  defences,  both  natural  mid  artifi- 
cial, were  so  strong  that  Saladin  besieged  It  forflvo  weeks 
before  he  was  able  to  capture  it.  After  lying  in  ruins  for 
many  years  it  wns  rebuilt  by  Benedict,  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles, iu  the  year  12-10.  But  it  only  remained  twenty 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  Christinas,  for,  being  hard 
pressed  by  Sultan  Bibars,  the  garrison  capitulated  and 
were  murdered  to  n man,  the  chief  being  flayed  alive  by 
the  barbarous  Mohammedans.  From  that  period  till  the 
past  century  it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
Palestine. 

“We  know  not  when  the  Jews  first  settled  iu  Safed,  or 
nt  what  period  they  raised  the  town  to  the  rank  of  a * holy 
city.’  There  were  no  Jews  In  the  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century,  when  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  the 
couutry ; and  it  was  not.  in  fact,  until  four  centuries  inter 
that  the  schools  of  Snied  became  celebrated.  Then  a 
printing-press  was  set  up,  synngogues  wero  built,  and 
the  rabbis  of  Safed  were  acknowledged  to  be  among  tbo 
chief  ornaments  of  Hebrew  literature  The  16th  century 
was. their  golden  age.  In  the  17th  both  learning  and  fund’s 
began  to  decline,  and  the  earthquake  of  1837  gave  a death- 
blow to  the  Jewish  cause.  Printing-press,  synngogues, 
schools,  houses,  and  people  were  all  Involved  in  one  com- 
mon ruin.” 

Salford,  Jefferson  Prick,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Zanesville,  ().,  Sept.  22,  1823. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens, 
in  1843;  taught  at  Dry  Creek  Academy,  Covington, 
Ky.,  and  at  Indianapolis  Academy,  Ind.,  for  two  years 
each;  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Covington,  in 
1817  and  1848;  next  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J., 
where  he  graduated  in  1852 ; was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  April  6,  1851 ; taught  math- 
ematics at  Richmond  Academy,  Richmond,  Va.,  three 
years,  supplying  also,  part  of  the  time,  the  Church  at 
Bethlehem,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
West  Lexington,  at  Frankfort,  Kv.,  Feb.  9, 1855.  His 
fields  of  labor  were  the  Church  at  Frankfort,  from  1855 
to  1857 ; pastor  of  First  Church,  Piqua,  (X,  from  1857 
to  1862;  First  Church,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  from  1862  to 
1867,  and  district  secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Missions  for 
Ohio  and  Indiana  from  1867  to  1870.  He  served  as 
stated  supply  to  Brownsville  (0.)  Church  fronf  1870  to 
1876,  at  the  same  time  supplying  also  Fairmount  Church 
from  1870  to  1877,  Rosville  Church  from  1871  to  1873, 
acting  as  president  of  Zanesville  University  iu  1871 
and  1872,  supplying  Uniontown  (O.)  Church  from  1871 
to  1873,  Hanover  Church  in  1873  and  1874,  Kirkersvillc 
Church  from  1874  to  1879,  and  Claysvillc  and  West 
Carlisle  churches  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Zanesville,  July  10, 1881.  Dr.  Safford  was  also  the  ac- 
curate and  efficient  stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Zanesville  from  1878,  and  of  the  synod  of  Columbus 
from  1876.  See  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  San. 
1882,  p.  48. 

Sahra,  Peter,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  minister,  gradu- 
ated from  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary  iu  1831, 


and  entered  the  ministry  in  1832,  the  period  of  his  ser- 
vice comprising  forty-four  years.  He  preached  in  both 
German  and  English,  as  occasion  required.  A consid- 
erable time  he  was  pastor  at  Green  Castle.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  serving  the  Church  at  New  Berlin, 
Pa.  He  died  at  Laurelton,  March  14, 1876,  aged  sixty- 
six  years.  See  Lutheran  Observer,  March  24,  1876. 

Saint  Aldegonde.  See  Marnix,  Philippe. 

Saint  Andrews.  See  Andrew’s,  Sr. 

Saint  Brieuc.  See  Biueuc,  St. 

Saint  Claude.  See  Claude,  St. 

Saint  Cyran.  See  Duvkrgieb. 

Saint  Denis.  See  Denis,  St. 

Saint  Bdmunds,  Alan,  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
bishop  of  the  sec  of  Caithness  in  1290,  and  in  1291 
was  made  lord  chancellor.  He  died  iu  1292.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  211. 

Saint  GaiL  Sec  Gall,  St. 

Saint  Martin.  See  Martin  (Saint),  Louis 
Claude  de. 

Saint  Omer.  Sec  Omer,  St. 

Saker,  Alfred,  a missionary  to  the  “ Dark  Conti- 
nent,” was  bom  in  England,  July  21, 1814.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-nine  lie  was  accepted  by  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  for  the  mission  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
In  1845  Saker  settled  at  King  Aqua’s  Town,  the  seat  of 
a large  tribe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cameroons  River, 
and  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  With  great 
difficulty  he  mastered  the  Dualla  language,  spoken  by 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  Early  in  November, 
1849,  he  baptized  the  first  convert,  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  a church  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife,  the  native  helpers,  and  the  Dunlla 
convert.  Mr.  Saker  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Du- 
alla language,  and  died  nt  Victoria,  March  13, 1880,  hav- 
ing spent  thirty-four  years  in  Africa.  (B.  P.) 

Salat,  Jacob,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  and 
philosopher  of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  24,  1766.  In 
1801  he  was  professor  of  ethics  and  pastoral  theology 
at  Munich,  in  1807  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Landshut,  and  died  in  1851.  He  published,  I He  lie- 
ligionsphilosophie  dargestellt  (Landshut,  1811):— Grund- 
linien  der  Religionsphilosophie  (Sulzbach,  18 1 9):—  Grutid- 
liniat  der  Moralphilosophie  (Munich,  1827): — Versuche 
iiber  Supranaturalismus  und  Myslicismus  (Sulzbach, 
1823) : — Sokrates , oder  iiber  den  neuesten  Gegensatz  zici- 
schen  Christenthum  und  Philosophic  (1820):  — 1st  der 
Priestercdlibat  ein  Ideal  1 (Stuttgart,  1833):  — Die 
literarische  Stellung  der  Protestanten  zu  den  Katholiken 
(1831): — Aufschluss  iiber  den  U Itrakatholicismvs  (1833): 
— Schelling  und  Hegel  (Heidelberg,  1842).  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  s,  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  285, 
288, 370,  375,  466,  723.  (B.  P.) 

Salim.  Lieut.  Conder  ( Tent  Work,  i,  92)  advocates 
the  position  of  this  place  at  Salim,  four  miles  east  of 
Nabltls,  urging  the  abundance  of  water  there,  and  the 
presence  of  a village,  Ainftn  (/Enon),  seven  and  a half 
miles  to  the  north-east;  and  Tristram  ( Bible  Places, 
p.  192)  likewise  accepts  this  situation  for  similar  reasons, 
adding  that  “ it  is  close  to  one  of  the  old  main  lines  of 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee.”  “The  head-springs 
are  found  in  an  open  valley  surrounded  by  desolate  and 
shapeless  hills.  The  water  gushes  out  over  a stony  bed, 
and  llows  rapidly  down  iu  a fine  stream  surrounded  by 
bushes  of  oleander.  The  supply  is  perennial,  and  a con- 
tinual succession  of  little  springs  occurs  along  the  bed 
of  the  valley,  so  that  the  current  becomes  the  principal 
western  affluent  of  Jordan  south  of  the  Vale  of  Jezreel. 
The  valley  is  open  in  most  parts  of  its  course,  and  we 
find  the  two  requisites  for  the  scene  of  baptism  of  a 
multitude  — an  open  space  and  abundance  of  water” 
(Conder).  Salim  itself  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  ac- 
companying the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  230)  as  “a  small 
village,  resembling  the  rest,  but  evidently  ancient,  hav- 
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ing  rock-cut  tombs,  cisterns,  and  a tank.  Olive-trees 
surround  it;  on  the  north  are  two  springs,  three  quarters 
of  a mile  from  the  village.” 

Salkinson,  Isaac  FL,  a missionary  among  the 
Jews,  and  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  who  died  June 
15, 1883,  at  Presburg,  in  the  employ  of  the  British  So- 
ciety for  Jewish  Missions,  is  the  author  of  a Hebrew 
translation  of  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation  (Al- 
tona,  1858).  Besides  translating  into  Hebrew  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  pub- 
lished The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Ajtostle  to  the  Romans, 
translated  from  the  original  Greek  (Edinburgh.  1855). 
At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  had  finished  a Hebrew  | 
translation  of  the  New  Test.,  which  was  edited  by  Dr. 
Ch.  I).  Giusburg  of  England,  and  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  English  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  at  the 
imperial  press  of  K.  Eromme,  in  Vienna.  The  transla- 
tion has  been  made  in  *•  classical  Hebrew  idiom,"  but 
“ in  seeking  for  elegance  of  language,  exegctical  and 
historical  correctness,  which  are  always  closely  connect- 
ed with  correctness  of  language,  has  been  lost,”  Sec 
Theologisches  Literaturblatt  (Lcipsic,  1885,  Nos.  45,  46, 
47).  (B.  I\) 

Sail,  Andrew,  D.D„  an  English  divine,  was  born 
near  Cashel,  Ireland,  about  1612,  and  after  having  studied 
for  some  time  at  St.  Omer’a,  was  transferred  to  Vallado- 
lid, in  Spain,  that  he  might  become  conversant  with  the 
rules  and  institutions  of  the  Jesuits.  Having  acquired 
distinction  as  a theologian,  he  was  appointed  successive- 
ly reader  of  divinity  at  Pampoluna,  professor  at  Tudela 
and  Valencia,  rector  of  the  Irish  College,  and  lecturer 
of  controversial  divinity  at  the  University  of  Salamanca. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  many  of  the  influential  Iioman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  expressed  their  willingness  to  ad- 
here to  king  Charles  II,  and  renounce  the  interference 
of  all  foreign  power,  even  though  the  pope  should  ex- 
communicate  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
deemed  expedient  by  the  Romish  court  to  send  Jesuits 
to  Ireland,  and  among  them  was  SalL  Some  years  later, 
however,  a change  took  place  iu  his  religious  views,  and 
he  joined  the  Church  of  England,  in  connection  with 
which  he  labored  with  exemplary  diligence  till  his 
death,  April  6, 1682.  His  works  are,  Recantation,  and  a 
Sermon  on  Matt,  xxiv,  15-18,  in  Confutation  of  the  Er- 
rors of  the  Church  of  Rome  (Loud.  1674,  8vo)  • — The 
Catholick  and  Apostolick  Faith  Maintained  in  the  Church 
of  E upland  (Oxford,  1676,8vo) : — Votum  pro  Pace  Chris- 
tiana (1678,  4to): — Ethica  seu  Moralis  Philosophia  \ 
(1680, 8vo).  See  (Lond.)  Church  of  England  Magazine, 
July,  1841,  p.  3 ; Allibonc,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Salle,  John  Baptist  de  la,  founder  of  the  order  | 
of  Christian  Brothers,  was  bom  at  Rheitns,  France,  April 
30,  1651.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  made  canon 
of  the  Cathedral  of  his  native  city,  ami  after  studying 
some  time  at  the  Sulpician  Seminary  in  Paris,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  ami  was  ordained  priest 
in  1678.  He  died  in  Rouen,  April  9,1719.  The  order  j 
which  he  established  is  devoted  to  teaching,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes.  He  introduced  the  mutual- 
simultaneous  method  of  instruction,  and  also  composed 
a treatise  on  school  government.  The  order  was  ap- 
proved by  Benedict  XIII,  and  has  thousands  of  schools, 
and  first-class  colleges  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  at  Marseilles, 
Manbaltanville,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  etc.  Bait- 
list  de  la  Salic  was  declared  venerable  by  Gregory  XVI, 
May  8,  1840,  and  beatified  by  Pius  IX  in  1873.  Sec 
(N.  Y.)  Cath.  A Imanac,  1873,  p.  88. 

Salthen,  Daniel  Lorenz,  a Lutheran  theologian, 
was  bom  March  16, 1701,  at  Markin,  near  Upsala,  and 
died  at  Kdnigsbcrg,  Jan.  29,  1750,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology.  He  wrote,  De  .4  rticulis  Smalcaldicis  (Ro- 
ll igsberg,  1729): — Introdudio  in  Onuses  Libros  Sacros 
( 1 736): — De  A udore  Libri  Sapient  ice  ( 1 739).  See  FUrst, 
Hibl.  Jud.  a.  v.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  329: 
Jdcher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-lxonkcm,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Salvation  Army,  The.  This  new  religious  or- 
ganization is,  in  some  of  its  agencies  and  operations, 
suggestive  of  the  reformation  under  laither,  and  of  the 
religious  awakening  under  the  Wesleys.  Each  of  these 
great  movements  was  so  startling  in  its  character  that 
it  commanded  wide-spread  attention,  and  excited  oppo- 
sition and  envy  on  even-  hand.  Their  enemies  declared 
that  the  work  would  soon  come  to  naught,  and  that  such 
inflammable  material  would  soon  bum  itself  out.  But 
these  disparaging  predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled 
with  regard  to  the  former  two  efforts,  nor  are  they  likely 
to  be  realized  in  the  case  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Not 
designed  for  any  merely  human  aggrandizement,  doc 
antagonistic  to  any  other  religious  organization,  it  be- 
gan with  a burning  desire  in  the  heart  of  one  Christian 
minister  to  “rescue  the  perishing”  in  London.  It  was 
the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  hear  William  Booth,  the 
general  and  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  preach  the 
gospel  in  a prison  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old, 
and  to  be  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  of  bis  from 
that  time  to  the  present. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Movement. — 1.  William  Booth  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  in  the  year  1829.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  then  and  uow  a large  and  influ- 
ential body  in  the  town.  Their  services  bad  in  them 
more  life  and  energy  than  he  found  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  having  experienced  a change  of  heart  in 
these  exercises,  his  affections  were  naturally  centred 
where  he  had  derived  so  much  good;  hence,  though 
young  in  years,  he  began  to  attend  mission  and  open-air 
services  ami  cottage-meetings  among  the  poor  in  the 
neglected  parts  of  the  town.  He  soon  became  an  ex- 
borter,  and  related  at  the  meetings  his  own  happy  ex- 
perience, persuading  others  to  seek  salvation.  During 
the  daytime  he  was  employed  at  the  miscellaneous  store 
of  a pawnbroker,  and  there  he  became  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants,  privations,  and  sufferings  of 
the  poor.  His  natural  quickness  of  observation  and  his 
retentive  memory  were  used  by  him  to  advantage.  In 
the  evenings  and  on  Sundays,  while  a mere  youth,  be 
began  to  preach  short,  earnest  sermons,  in  the  open  air. 
in  all  weathers,  inviting  sinners  to  Christ.  In  1846, 
when  only  seventeen,  he  was  accepted  as  a local  preach- 
er, became  zealous  and  useful,  and  his  labors  were  much 
owned  of  God.  He  was  then  a mere  stripling,  tail, 
with  long,  flowing  black  hair, a piercing  eye,  and  a tongue 
of  fire.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  was  urged  to  enter 
the  Methodist  ministry,  but  in  addition  to  his  want  of 
theological  training,  the  doctors  told  him  that  one  year 
of  the  earnest  ministerial  work,  to  which  he  was  occa- 
sionally called,  would  probably  exhaust  the  little  strength 
he  had ; and  as  he  was  not  physically  strong,  he  waited 
for  a time  to  see  if  his  health  improved.  In  the  mean- 
while he  was  wholly  engaged,  partly  in  London  and 
partly  iu  Lincolnshire,  as  an  evangelist,  a work  in  which 
he  took  special  delight. 

At  the  ago  of  twenty-four  he  was  accepted  as  a min- 
ister on  trial  in  the  Methodist  New  Connection,  and 
placed  for  a time  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William 
Cooke,  D.D.,  for  theological  training.  Shortly  after- 
wards, In  1854,  their  society  at  Guernsey  invited  him 
to  raise  their  cause,  then  in  a low  condition,  ami  at  the 
same  time  improve  his  own  health  in  their  mild  and 
genial  atmosphere.  At  the  first  Sunday  service  he  held 
there  thirty  persons  were  converted,  and  within  a month 
three  hundred  were  added  to  the  church  membership. 
He  had  to  return  to  London,  but  the  news  of  his  success 
quickly  spread  through  the  Connection,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  had  invitations  to  ten  circuits,  to  hold  special 
services  for  a week  or  two  iu  each.  The  conference  that 
year  sent  him  out  as  an  evangelist,  the  results  of  which 
may  be  judged  by  the  returns  from  a few  places : at 
Hanley,  Staffordshire,  400  conversions;  at  Newcastle,  in 
one  week,  290 ; at  Sheffield,  in  four  weeks,  over  400 ; at 
Chester,  several  hundred.  Fifteen  of  these  converts  are 
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known  to  have  become  ordained  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

2.  Jealousy  among  a few  senior  preachers,  who  could 
not  command  such  success,  obliged  him  to  settle  down 
in  a circuit,  and  lie  spent  three  years  (1857-59)  at  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne,  where,  by  his  labors,  the  membership 
was  trebled.  He  was  next  sent  to  Newcastle,  with  the 
same  result,  having  in  the  meantime  married  Catharine 
Mumford,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Mumford,  a good  London 
Methodist ; and  his  young  wife  worked  earnestly  and 
lovingly  with  him.  Her  piety,  zeal,  discretion,  and 
ability  entitle  her  to  take  rank  with  the  late  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Palmer,  of  New  York,  as  one  of  the  specially  called  and 
gifted  of  God  to  do  a great  work  for  him  in  the  world 
and  in  the  church.  Seeing  how  God  was  working  by 
Mr.  Booth  among  a class  of  people  seldom  reached  by 
the  ordinary  minister,  and  feeling  the  burden  of  souls 
pressing  u|H>n  him,  he  made  a most  earnest  appeal  to 
the  Liverpool  Conference  of  1861  to  again  appoint  him 
as  an  evangelist;  and  his  appenl,  worthy  of  Dr.  Coke  or 
George  White  field,  was  supported  for  a while  by  an 
equally'  earnest  appeal  made  by  Mrs.  Booth  from  the  i 
gallery  of  the  chapel.  Some  of  the  older  preachers  j 
were  shocked  by  a woman  addressing  the  conference, 
and  she  was  silenced.  The  conference  made  a great 
mistake  in  not  accepting  Mr.  Booth's  services  as  an 
evangelist : had  they  done  so,  their  membership  might 
have  been  doubled  in  ten  years;  instead  of  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  a quarter  of  a century,  their  membership  is 
less  to-day'  than  it  was  then,  and  docs  not  number  thirty 
thousand  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  ninety  years.  Mr. 
Booth  resigned  his  connection  with  the  body,  and  re- 
solved to  await  the  openings  of  Providence;  without 
employment,  home,  or  income,  he  and  his  devoted  wife 
looked  alone  to  God  for  guidance,  and  it  soon  came. 

Visiting  Cornwall,  he  found  many  earnest  Methodists 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  yearnings  of  his  heart. 
Mrs.  Booth  now  fully  shared  his  labors,  herself  preach- 
ing and  holding  revival  services  both  on  the  Sabbath 
and  on  week  days.  In  this  way  they  spent  two  years 
as  missionaries,  in  various  localities,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  each.  Fishermen  and  tin  miners  came  to  their 
services  by'  thousands,  whole  neighborhoods  were  stirred 
all  round,  the  claims  of  religion  became  paramount,  and 
men  by  scores  left  their  work  to  seek  divine  mercy. 
The  knowledge  of  these  gracious  outpourings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  spread  throughout  the  country.  One  chapel 
was  kept  open  from  daylight  in  the  morning  till  mid- 
night for  a whole  week.  The  result  of  such  manifesta- 
tions awakened  general  interest  in  the  work,  and  invita- 
tions for  the  services  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  reached 
them  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  These  oc- 
cupied them  both  for  two  years  more,  and  in  June,  1865, 
they  came  to  Loudon. 

Providentially  they  were  directed  to  the  East  End,  a 
locality'  where,  within  the  limits  of  half  a mile,  eighteen 
thousand  iiersons,  men  and  women,  were  counted  enter- 
ing drinking-saloons  on  one  Sunday'.  There,  on  a heap 
of  refuse,  Mr.  Booth  commenced  the  work  which  has 
developed  into  the  great  Christian  army  known  the 
world  over.  A small  pocket  Bible  and  hymn-book  were 
his  only'  weapons.  In  1883  Mrs.  Booth,  in  writing  of 
herself  and  Mr.  Booth  in  1865,  remarks:  “ He  left  a happy 
and  prosperous  ministerial  career,  gave  up  all  that  is 
commonly  regarded  as  valuable  in  life,  came  out  with- 
out any  human  encouragement  or  guarantees,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  labor  among  the  neglected  masses,  with 
no  thought  beyond  that  of  a local  work  in  the  east  of 
London.  We  surrendered  home,  income,  every  friend 
we  had  in  the  world,  save  my  parents  [whom  they 
nourished  in  old  age],  with  four  little  children  under 
five  years  old,  to  trust  only  in  God.  During  the  ten 
years  following,  wo  were  groping  our  way  out  of  the 
conventionalism  in  which  we  had  been  trained,  and 
often  reluctantly  following  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  which 
God  was  leading  us.  We  tried  committees,  conferences, 
and  all  sorts  of  governments,  showing  how  far  we  were 


wrong  till  the  grand  military  idea  was  revealed  to 
us.” 

Not  much  consideration  was  required  to  convince 
Mr.  Booth  that  in  East  London  there  was  labor  for  a 
man's  life,  however  earnest  and  long-lived  he  might  lie; 
and  having  his  sympathies  strongly  drawn  towards  the 
dense  mass  of  godless  people  in  the  streets  day  and  night, 
he  gave  up  invitations  to  labor  in  the  provinces  to  de- 
vote himself  fully  to  the  teeming  population  of  White- 
chapel and  its  surroundings.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
he  would  gather  n congregation  of  a thousand  people, 
to  whom  he  preached  daily  the  plain  gospel  in  the  old- 
fashioned  manner.  He  was  a Methodist  to  the  back- 
bone, and  in  all  his  addresses  he  taught  and  enforced 
the  necessity  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness.  God 
wonderfully  owned  the  won!  preached ; its  effects  had 
been  witnessed  in  Coruwnll  and  other  parts,  and  it  was 
soon  found  that  conversions  followed  the  preaching  in 
London.  As  there  was  no  place  in  which  to  gather  the 
people,  Mr.  John  Eason,  an  old  Methodist,  lent  Mr.  Booth 
a preaching  tent  which  he  hail  long  used  on  London 
Fields.  Crowds  gathered  there,  many  were  saved,  and 
these  soon  began  to  be  useful  in  their  own  localities, 
each  one  asking  himself,  after  he  had  found  Jesus, 

“ What  shall  I do  to  make  It  known 
What  Thou  for  all  ntuukind  hast  done?” 

Mr.  Booth  prepared  a cheap  hymn-book,  which  was  sold 
freely'  at  all  the  meetings,  and  thousands  were  bought 
and  read  by  the  new  converts.  These,  one  after  another, 
began  to  speak  of  the  blessings  they  had  received,  and 
their  testimony  deepened  and  intensified  the  general  in- 
terest in  the  services;  so  that  the  companions  of  these 
poor  men,  now  made  rich  hv  faith,  began  to  think  there 
was  something  in  the  preaching  which  had  completely 
changed  very  bad  persons,  and  made  them  lovers  of 
home,  of  God,  and  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  storms 
of  autumn  scattered  the  tent  in  which  they  found  shelter, 
but  the  work  went  on  in  the  open  air.  As  winter  ap- 
proached, shelter  was  required,  and  one  of  the  lowest  of 
the  many  drinking-saloons,  a very  den  of  infamy,  was 
secured,  and  converted  into  a mission  hall  and  book-store, 
for  the  sale  of  hymns,  tracts,  and  such  literature  as  would 
be  suitable  to  young  converts  brought  up  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  religion.  Next  a large  dancing-saloon  was 
taken  and  used  in  the  same  way.  Both  these  places 
were  soon  filled  by  eager  listeners,  sendees  being  held 
on  the  ground-floor  and  the  first-floor  simultaneously, 
the  stairs  and  passages  crowded  at  nearly’  every  service 
by  the  neglected  poor,  who  saw  in  these  agencies  and 
ministrations  the  means  of  rescuing  themselves  from 
sin,  misery,  and  poverty.  Believing  in  the  advantages 
of  labor,  and  in  the  truth  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  adage,  “All  at 
work  and  always  at  work,"  Mr.  Booth  found  employment 
for  many  of  the  converts  in  extending  the  mission,  and 
it  was  soon  manifest  that  they’  were  gradually  rising  in 
the  moral  and  social  scale.  Converts  increased,  people 
by  thousands  attended  the  exercises,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  Mr.  Booth  hired  a largo  theatre  for  services  on 
Sunday,  which  proved  attractive  to  the  outcast.  Crowds 
gathered  there,  young  and  old,  most  of  whom  had  lived 
like  heathen,  with  no  knowledge  of  God  or  regard  for 
his  laws.  Drunkards  became  sober,  swearers  began  to 
pray,  those  who  had  lived  by  stealing  stole  no  more, 
scores  of  old  and  forgotten  debts  were  paid,  multitudes 
of  women  were  rescued  from  ruin,  and  appeals  now 
came  to  Mr.  Booth  to  open  new  missions  at  Bethnal 
Green,  Limehouso,  I’oplar,  Canning  Town,  Croydon, 
Norwood,  and  other  places;  in  these  localities  the  appli- 
cants were  directed  to  procure  a room,  and  s|>eakers 
were  sent  to  hold  services.  It  is  nmusing  to  survey,  at 
this  time,  the  variety'  of  spots  used  for  the  new  efforts, 
many  of  which  the  writer  personally  visited  at  the  time 
— a club-room,  a cellar,  a shed,  a rnilway  arch,  behind  a 
pigeon-shop,  nn  old  factory,  a schoolroom,  a cottage — so 
eager  were  the  poor  people  to  get  the  gospel  preached 
to  them.  Thcv  had  not  been  accustomed  to  churches 
or  chapels;  they  knew  little  about  the  Bible,  and  par- 
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sons  they  thought  their  greatest  enemies.  They  be- 
longed to  the  refuse  of  mankind— nawies,sailors,  gypsies, 
infidels,  scoffers,  drunkards,  thieves,  dog-fanciers,  pigeon- 
keepers  : men,  women,  and  children,  the  roughest,  wild- 
est, most  ignorant  and  degraded  met  together,  and  on 
them  the  full  power  of  the  gospel  was  manifested  in 
their  conversion  and  after-life.  Persons  from  all  these 
classes  stood  forth  and  openly  declared  w hat  the  grace 
of  God  had  done  for  them,  then  appealing  to  their  old 
companions  in  sin  as  to  the  truth  of  their  testimony. 

While  Mr.  Booth  was  thus  evangelizing  the  masses, 
his  wife  was  engaged  in  holding  meetings  in  many  of 
the  largest  halls  and  most  aristocratic  centres  in  the 
kingdom.  At  Hastings,  Margate,  Brighton,  and  many 
other  places,  crowds  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  at- 
tended her  services,  and  numbers,  whose  interest  and 
sympathy  were  enlisted,  became  friends  and  helper*  in 
the  establishment  of  missions  for  the  working  classes  on 
the  plans  already  described.  Tbe  motto  of  Mrs.  Booth’s 
life  seemed  to  be, u I must  be  about  my  Father's  business." 
While  thus  occupied  in  public  work,  her  family  was  not 
neglected;  for  she  tells  us  that  every  hour  which  was 
not  spent  in  public  work  was  sacredly  devoted  to  her 
children,  who  were  mainly  educated  at  home,  and  trained 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  a book  entitled  The  Train- 
ing of  Children,  recently  written  by  her  husband.  How 


continuously  and  earnestly.  At  length  bis  health  gave 
way,  and  a long  rest  was  needed ; but  God  raised  up 
ready  helpers,  much  prayer  was  offered  up,  and,  on  his 
recovery,  a fresh  campaign  was  started,  in  1873,  large 
additions  being  made  to  the  membership,  and  officer* 
sent  into  new  localities  to  rescue  the  perishing.  In 
1874  a new  mission  was  opened  at  Hammersmith,  and 
others  were  begun  in  towns  far  away  from  London,  op- 
erating with  tbe  same  results  as  those  in  the  metropolis. 
In  the  provinces  some  remarkable  conversions  took  place 
of  persons  who  had  been  notorious  sinners,  and  they 
soon  became  as  noted  in  spreading  the  news  of  salvation. 

These  converts  were  chiefly  uneducated  people,  but 
were  easily  led  by  those  who  had  been  helpful  to  them, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  issue  suggestions  for  their 
guidance.  The  following  five  points  were  accordingly 
distributed : 1.  To  bold  meetings  out  of  doors,  and  to 
march  singing  through  the  streets  in  harmony  with 
law  and  order;  2.  To  visit  public-houses,  gin-palaces, 
prisons,  private  houses,  and  to  pray  with  any  who  can 
be  got  at;  3.  To  hold  meetings  in  theatres,  music- 
halls,  saloons,  and  other  common  resorts  of  those  who 
prefer  pleasure  to  God,  and  services  in  any  place  where 
hearer*  can  be  gathered,  especially  such  as  would  not 
enter  ordinary  places  of  worship;  4.  To  use  the  most 
popular  song-tunes,  and  the  language  of  every -day  life. 


completely  this  task  was  accomplished  is  manifest  from  to  convey  a knowledge  of  God  to  every  one  in  novel 


the  fact  that  all  their  children  were  converted  early  in 
life,  and  all  who  are  old  enough  are  doing  useful  and 
important  labor  in  the  Salvation  Army.  The  work 
spread  faster  than  Mr.  Booth’s  family  could  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  their  converts  carried  the  holy  fire  with 
them  into  their  homes;  and  thus  began  fresh  missions 
at  Old  Ford,  Stoke  Newington,  Shoreditch,  Tottenham, 


and  striking  forms;  5.  To  make  every  convert  a witness 
for  Christ,  both  in  public  and  private.  The  White- 
chapel headquarters  soon  became  a centre  of  great 
influence,  which  reached  far  beyond  London,  and  tbe 
deaths  of  two  of  the  officers  there  proved  to  be  a 1.4 eas- 
ing to  many,  as  they  verified  the  truth  of  the  well- 
known  wonts  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Weslev, u God  buries 


Mill  Wall,  and  other  parts  in  and  arouud  London,  i his  workmen,  but  carries  on  bis  worts.”  In  six  months 
progress  being  reported  monthly  in  a new  periodical  nine  valiant  officers  came  forth  to  supply  the  places 
which  bore  the  title  of  Christian  Mission  Magazine.  of  those  who  had  died.  Quietly,  but  like  a deep  and 
8.  In  1870  a great  impulse  was  given  to  the  move-  mighty  river,  the  work  was  spreading  through  theprov- 
ment,  when  Mr.  Booth  purchased  a pile  of  rough,  strong  inces,  and  a new  departure  became  necessary,  with  more 
buildings  in  Whitechapel,  London,  which  had  been  used  efficient  organization. 

as  “a  people's  market,”  but  having  been  a commercial  4.  After  mature  consideration,  in  the  spring  of  1878, 
failure,  was  now  obtained  at  a reasonable  cost,  and  fitted  the  entire  mission  was  remodelled  as  a military  organ- 
up  as  a hall  to  bold  two  thousand  people,  with  numerous  ization,  with  the  title  “ The  Salvation  Army,"  and  the 

writer  was  present,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Booth,  at  tbe 
first  meeting  held  under  the  new  designation,  when 
the  originator  was  called  **  General  Booth.”  The  rea- 
son given  by  him  for  the  change  was  that  his  adherents 
were  really  an  army  of  salvation.  “ The  name,’’  said 
he,  w is  preferable,  because  the  only  reason  for  which 
tbe  organization  exists  being  war  against  sin.  common- 
sense  requires  that  it  shall  be  framed  after  that  pattern 
which  mankind,  in  all  ages,  has  found  to  be  the  most 
effective,  and  the  only  one  possible  for  an  army.”  Tbe 
novelty  of  tbe  new  designation  at  once  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  press,  some  to  approve,  others  to  oppose ; 
but  the  object  was  gained.  The  mission  at  once  rose 
from  comparative  obscurity  and  weakness  to  one  of 
strength,  and  in  a few  months  thirty  new  stations  were 
opened,  most  of  which  have  had  prosperity.  By  tbe 
end  of  a year  the  new  openings  were  increased  to  eighty, 
and  the  number  of  officers  (evangelists)  increased  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Thus  the 
leisure-loving  Christians  saw  a spectacle  which  takes  its 
rank  among  the  marvels  of  the  age,  an  army  “ strong 
in  tbe  Lord  anti  in  the  power  of  his  might.”  When 
the  army  was  formed,  in  1878,  it  numbered  29  corps  ami 
31  officers,  or  evangelists;  in  1882  they  had  increased 
to  331  corps  and  760  officers;  in  1885,  1001  corps  and 
separate  rooms,  soon  occupied  as  offices,  class-rooms,  a 2560  officers,  with  a total  registered  membership  in 
book-room,  and  a kitchen.  All  these  were  put  to  active  June,  1885,  of  90,000  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Headquarters  of  tbe  Salvation  Army,  101  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London. 


use,  and  there  the  new  converts  found  a hearty  welcome 
at  the  daily  services,  always  fresh  and  cheery ; and  in 
that  budding  many  have  been  saved  from  every  kind 
of  misery,  and  even  from  self-destruction,  as  despair 
seized  upon  them.  The  daily  services  were  well  at- 
tended, and  ou  Sunday  three  or  four  services  were  regu- 
larly  held,  at  which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  labored 


IL  Organization,  Characteristics,  etc. — 1.  As  the  plan 
adopted  in  London  is  the  one  in  use  in  all  the  places 
where  the  army  has  a field  of  operation,  it  will  be  best 
described  by  tbe  words  of  general  Booth  himself,  who 
says,  “ Our  organization  makes  every  soldier  in  some 
degree  an  officer,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  so 
many  of  his  townsfolk,  and  expected  to  cam-  ou  the 
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war  against  the  locality  where  he  resides.  Every  corps 
is  mapped  to  a portion  of  the  country,  and  every  village 
is  placed  under  the  care  of  a sergeant  until  a corps  be 
established  in  it  under  commissioned  officers.  England 
is  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  each  under  the  com- 
mand of  a major,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  and  inspect 
the  operations  of  every  corps  therein ; he  has  to  see  to 
the  extension  of  the  war,  and  the  calling  out  of  new 
officers,  and  to  the  removal  of  others  unfit  for  their 
position.  Each  corps  is  under  the  command  of  a cap- 
tain, assisted  by  one  or  two  lieutenants,  who  are  entire- 
ly employed  in  and  supported  by  the  army,  their  duty 
being  to  conduct  sendees  out-doors  and  in-doors,  to  visit 
those  enlisted,  and  to  plan  aud  work  for  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  population  around.  Captains  and  lieuten- 
ants are  removed  about  every  six  months,  to  avoid  set- 
tling into  old  ruts,  and  to  prevent  their  forming  too 
strong  attachments  to  either  persons  or  places.  We 
have  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers  who  are  ready  at  a 
word  to  leave  all  and  go  out  to  rescue  the  souls  of  oth- 
ers, and  who  glory  in  submitting  to  the  leadership  of 
either  men  or  women  placed  over  them,  for  Christ’s 
sake.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  real  soldiers  care 
little  who  leads  or  how  they  march,  so  that  there  is 
victoiy.  We  have  never  enjoyed  such  unbroken  peace 
and  harmony  ns  we  have  had  since  it  was  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  corps  is  under  its  captain,  the 
division  under  its  major,  and  the  whole  army  under 
its  general,  with  no  hope  of  successful  agitation  against 
superior  authority.  It  is  a great  object  with  us  to 
avoid  using  our  system  of  government  so  ns  to  limit 
spiritual  liberty,  or  hamper  any  officer  with  awkward 
restrictions,  who  is  seeking  the  accomplishment  of  his 
great  mission.”  In  1883  the  army  had  509  centres  of 
operation  in  England,  35  in  Scotland,  17  in  Ireland,  and, 
at  the  last  account,  one  each  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  United  States,  Canada,  India,  South  Africa, 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, and  New  Zealand — a remarkable  development  as 
the  result  of  five  years’  work. 

2.  Shortly  before  the  army  was  organized,  it  was 
found  that  property,  valued  at  many  thousand  pounds, 
was  owned  by  Mr.  Booth’s  mission,  and  in  order  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  security  for  the  objects  for  which  it  had 
been  acquired  or  built,  a deed  was  drawn  up,  and  en- 
rolled in  chancery,  Aug.  7,  1876,  which  declares  that 
the  property  belongs,  first,  to  William  Booth,  second, 
to  his  son,  William  Bramwell  Booth,  and  at  the  death 
of  both  these  persons  the  whole  is  to  be  vested  in 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  army  so  long  as  it  may  exist ; 
aud  the  solicitors  to  the  army  hold  in  their  possession 
the  deeds,  and  a complete  schedule  of  all  property  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  William  Booth,  which  is  increasing 
rapidly  even*  year. 

The  finances  of  the  army  are  derived  from  various 
sources.  From  the  first,  all  who  attended  the  sendees 
were  taught  the  duty  and  privilege  of  giving  in  support 
of  the  work,  and  the  majority  of  the  corps  have  long 
been  self-supporting.  In  1884  the  members  of  the  army 
coutributed  among  themselves  more  than  $500,000  to 
carry  on  the  work,  and  this  in  addition  to  subscriptions 
and  donations  from  the  general  public,  and  the  sales  of 
their  various  newspapers  and  publications.  The  total 
revenue  for  1884  was  $1,350,000,  made  up  as  follows: 
Central,  or  office  funds,  $373,325 ; local  funds,  $075, 000; 
foreign  funds,  $315,000.  Persons  of  nil  religious  de- 
nominations contribute  to  this  result,  and  the  accounts 
are  under  the  supervision  and  yearly  audit  of  regular 
chartered  accountants  in  London.  The  net  profits  on 
the  sale  of  traoks,  newspapers,  medals,  and  other  in- 
signia were,  in  1883,  $25,000,  and  in  1884  over  $40,000. 
Out  of  these  results  the  salaries  of  the  officers  were  paid, 
including  also  general  Booth  and  his  family.  During 
the  time  (about  twelve  years)  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  army,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  a benev- 
olent Christian  gentleman,  memlier  of  parliament  for 
Nottingham  ( Mr.  Booth's  birthplace ),  afterwards  for 


Bristol,  generously  provided  for  the  wants  of  Mr.  Booth 
and  his  family,  and  this  was  continued  until  the  lx>ok 
profits  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  without  trench- 
ing on  the  general  funds.  These  profits  are  Mr.  Booth’s 
legitimate  creation,  and  as  general  editor  he  might 
claim  them,  but,  instead,  he  maintains  the  official  staff 
from  that  source  of  revenue. 

8.  Having  to  organize  mostly  by  means  of  uneducated 
persons,  the  work  has  been  slow  and  up-hill  The  offi- 
cers arc  drawn  from  the  ranks;  those  who  prove  the 
best  soldiers  are  recommended  by  their  captains  to 
headquarters,  inspected  and  reported  on  by  the  major, 
and  if  then  able  to  answer  (to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
general  himself)  a lengthy  series  of  questions,  they  are 
placed  in  the  training-barracks  at  Clapton.  There,  a 
few  weeks  of  East-end  London  work  test  their  qualities 
and  qualifications  severely ; meanwhile  they  arc  trained 
in  conducting  every  branch  of  the  service,  carefully 
drilled,  and  taught  the  simplest  way  of  conveying  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  to  the  people.’  Some  have  to  be 
taught  the  elements  of  knowledge,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  but  the  training  is  not  so  much  scho- 
lastic as  spiritual,  the  great  necessity  pressed  upon  every 
one  being  that  of  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  Those  who 
prove  unfit  fur  officers  are  sent  back  to  the  ranks:  the 
care  in  selecting  cadets  is  such  that  this  necessity  does 
not  often  arise.  Few  persons  are  received  as  officers 
who  do  not  give  up  homes  or  positions  more  comfort- 
: able,  from  a worldly  point  of  view,  than  the  one  they 
come  to,  so  that  self-seeking  persons  are  seldom  found 
in  the  army.  The  training  lasts  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks;  then  the  cadet  is  sent  as  a lieutenant  to  some 
captain  in  the  field.  Neither  captain  nor  lieutenant 
has  often  many  shillings  in  pocket  when  commencing 
the  work  in  a new  place,  whether  city  or  village.  Con- 
stant dependence  on  Got!  for  the  supply  of  all  needs  is  a 
lesson  often  learned  amidst  hard  surroundings.  So  rapid 
and  complete  is  success  generally  that  their  lot  is  not 
often  one  of  much  privation.  For  a few  years  mob- 
violence  was  their  chief  hardship,  but  as  the  army  be- 
comes better  known  and  understood  by  the  authorities, 
and  their  non-resistant  disposition  discovered  by  all 
classes,  the  officers  are  able  to  give  their  whole  strength 
to  the  service.  Each  officer  is  expected  to  conduct  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  meetings  weekly,  extending  over 
thirty  to  thirty-five  hours;  to  spend  eighteen  hours  in 
visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  to  spare  no  possible 
effort  in  seeking  the  good  of  souls.  The  amount  of 
salary  to  be  drawn  by  a single  man-captain  is  twenty- 
one  shillings  weekly,  by  a woman-captain  fifteen  shil- 
lings, and  by  a married  captain  twenty-seven  shillings, 
with  one  shilling  per  week  per  child,  so  that  drones  are 
seldom  found  in  the  Salvation  Army.  A negligent  or 
unsuccessful  officer,  after  sufficient  trial,  is  usually  left 
without  an  appointment  The  frequent  removals  check 
all  selfish  sentiment,  and  thus  the  officers,  by  ex perience, 
become  examples  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

The  uniform  worn  by  the  army  consists  of  a plain 
simple  dark-blue  dress,  trimmed  with  a neat  red  braid, 
and  marked  with  the  letter  S on  the  collar:  the  S on 
the  general’s  garments  is  marked  in  gold.  It  is  found 
to  be  useful,  attracts  attention,  gives  opportunity  for 
conversation,  gathers  people  at  the  o|>en-air  demonstra- 
tions, excites  respect  in  the  rougher  class  of  the  people, 
indicates  a person's  position  in  the  army,  and  is  a safe- 
guard against  the  fashions  of  the  age.  The  military 
form  of  government,  affirms  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  Hook  of 
Instructions,  contradicts  no  form  of  government  laid 
down  or  practised  in  the  New  Test.,  and  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  only  Rystem  described  in  the  Old 
Test.,  aud  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  unscript ural. 

4.  The  doctrines  taught  in  the  army  are  Armiuian, 
such  as  Mr.  Booth  learned  to  love  and  preach  when  he 
was  a Methodist  minister.  In  describing  this  matter, 
he  says,  “We  have  not  a particle  of  sympathy  with 
those  who  desire  to  let  down  or  adapt  the  gospel  of 
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Christ  to  the  fancy  of  the  19th  century.  The  gospel 
which  tells  a man  that  he  is  thoroughly  bail,  and  under 
the  power  of  the  devil;  which  drags  out  the  hidden 
t hings  of  iniquity  to  the  light  of  the  judgment  throne ; 
whicii  denounces  sin  without  mercy,  and  warns  men 
of  eternal  wrath  to  come  unless  they  repent  and  be- 
lieve in  the  only  Saviour;  the  gospel  of  a crucified 
Saviour,  who  shed  real  blood  to  save  men  from  real 
guilt,  real  danger,  a real  hell,  and  who  lives  again  to 
give  a real  pardon  to  the  really  penitent — a real  deliv- 
erance from  the  guilt,  power,  pollution,  and  fact  of  sin 
to  ail  who  really  give  up  to  him  a whole  heart,  and 
trust  him  with  a perfect  faith — such  is  the  gospel  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  We  heartily  believe  the  three 
creeds  of  the  Church,  we  believe  every  word  of  the 
commination  service,  and  wc  denounce  the  wrath  of 
God  against  sinners  as  those  who  believe  that  all  these 
things  are  true.  Wc  teach  men  to  expect  salvation 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  the  moment  they  turn  from  sin  to 
God,  and  trust  him  to  receive  and  pardon  them.  We 
teach  that  God  is  able  and  willing  perfectly  to  purge 
the  heart  from  all  its  evil  tendencies  a ul  desires,  the 
moment  the  soul  trusts  him  for  it  all:  we  urge  the 
people  not  to  rest  until  God  has  thus  cleansed  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts  by  his  Holy  Spirit;  and  we 
assure  them  that  God  will  preserve  them  blameless,  and 
cause  them  everywhere  to  triumph,  so  long  as  they 
fully  trust  and  obey  him.  We  teach  that  sin  is  sin, 
whoever  commits  it,  and  that  there  cannot  be  sin  with- 
out the  divine  displeasure;  that  there  is  a real,  con- 
stant, and  perfect  deliverance  from  sin  provided  by 
Jesus  Christ,  which  all  meu  are  responsible  either  for 
accepting  or  rejecting.  Wc  teach  that  all  saved  men 
and  women  ought  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  sal- 
vation of  others,  if  required ; that  being  followers  of 
Christ  means  sacrificing  all  our  own  interests,  enjoy- 
ments, and  possessions  to  save  a rebel  world,  and  that 
whosoever  docs  not  so  bear  the  crow  has  no  right  to 
expect  the  crown." 

5.  Printing  has  been  a great  factor  in  the  progress 
and  success  of  the  army.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  mission  in  East  London  Mr.  Booth  has  had  strong 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  press.  A cheap  and  good 
hymn-book  was  one  of  his  first  requisites,  and  his  first 
collection,  sold  at  one  penny,  was  often  enlarged  and 
Added  to,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  penny 
hymn-books  in  use,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  sold  of  it.  He  then  began  a penny  monthly  mag- 
azine, called  The  East  London  Evangelist , which  was 
followed  by  another,  with  the  title  Christian  Mission 
Magazine.  Both  these  were  too  slow  in  their  oper- 
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at  ion  to  satisfy  the  general  of  an  army.  During  a few 
week*  of  enforced  confinement  to  his  room  through  an 
injured  foot,  Mr.  Booth  conceived  the  idea  of  a weekly 
newspaper,  of  four  large  pages,  to  sell  at  one  cent ; iu 
three  days  his  plans  were  completed,  and  within  a 
month  appeared  Xo.  1 of  The  War-cry,  a startling  title 
for  timid  people,  but  it  exactly  met  the  wants  of  the 
army,  and  in  a few  days  7000  of  that  issue  were  sold, 
and  of  No.  2 fully  20,000  were  wanted.  In  a few  nxmtbfl 
it  had  a weekly  circulation  of  100,000,  then  it  became 
necessary  to  issue  it  twice  in  the  week,  and  it  was  tilled 
with  stirring  news  of  the  doings  of  the  army  every- 
where, illustrated  by  engravings  which  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  the  emotional  sensibilities,  every  column  in 
each  issue  being  filled  with  intelligence,  short,  sharp, 
and  fresh.  The  sales  soon  ran  up  to  250,000,  and  in 
each  issue  was  printed  an  account  of  the  number  of 
j copies  of  the  paper  sold  by  each  corps  throughout  the 
country,  as  a spur  to  ambition.  The  War-cry  is  ncm 
a valuable  proj>erty  to  Mr.  Booth,  and  since  January, 
1886,  it  has  been  enlarged,  and  issued  once  a week,  at 
one  penny.  There  are  now  twenty  different  papers  with 
that  title,  four  English  and  sixteen  foreign,  issued  in  as 
many  localities,  to  report  the  work  of  the  army  in  those 
places,  and  all  after  the  English  original  For  the 
children  in  the  army  another  paper  is  issued,  called 
The  Little  Soldier,  in  w hich  are  reported  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  juvenile  members  of  the  army.  Peo- 
ple outside  the  army  have  frequently  complained  of  * 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  both  papers,  but  the 
reply  of  the  officials  is,  that  the  soldiers  in  the  army 
are  satisfied,  and  they  are  the  chief  patrons  of  both 
papers.  Every  soldier  is  expected  to  take  pan  in  sell- 
ing these  papers  weekly,  and  they  are  sold  as  freely 
on  Sunday  as  on  any  other  day,  as  are  also  other  pub- 
lications of  theirs.  Quite  a number  of  books  are  issued 
now  from  the  book-room,  for  which  a large  publish- 
ing-house has  been  opened  in  London.  One  of  these 
is  entitled  The  Salration  Soldier’s  Guide , which  con- 
tains a Bible  chapter  for  every  morning  and  evening 
throughout  the  year,  to  help  the  unlearned  to  a daily 
increased  knowledge  of  God’s  word.  The  army  lias 
now  a considerable  catalogue  of  iu  own  publications. 
About  twenty  tons’  weight  of  printed  books  is  sent 
out  every  week  from  the  publishing-house. 

6.  It  has  been  found  that  strong  prejudice  exists 
among  the  poor  against  churches  and  chapels ; to  avoid 
arousing  those  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  the  outcast 
class  and  the  ignorant,  the  terms  “ Salvation  Army,” 
and  “barracks,"  and  “stores," and  “headquarters"  have 
been  adopted  as  less  objectionable  than  such  names  as 
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“Christ  Church”  or  “Jesus  College.”  The  carrying 
of  colors,  using  bands  of  music,  processions,  and  other 
sensational  methods  are  justified  because  other  methods 
have  failed  to  influence  the  masses.  Striking  hand- 
bills are  used  as  the  only  means  likely  to  influence 
drunkards,  gamblers,  thieves,  and  neglecters  of  salva- 
tion generally.  The  terms  “ Blood  and  Fire,"  used  on 
the  banners  and  in  their  literature,  refer  to  the  blood 
of  the  Atonement  by  which  men  are  saved,  and  fire 
means  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  sanctifies,  energizes,  and 
comforts  all  true  soldiers  of  God. 

All  new  converts  are  taught  and  encouraged  to  speak 
immediately  after  their  conversion,  just  to  tell  what  the 
Lord  has  done  for  them;  it  commits  them  to  a life  of 
usefulness  in  his  service  before  all  their  old  companions, 
kindred,  and  friends.  God  blesses  them  in  so  doing,  it 
makes  them  happy  and  useful,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  scores  from  becoming  backsliders,  by  return- 
ing to  their  old  ways. 

The  employment  of  women  to  speak  and  preach  has 
been  objected  to  by  some,  but  it  is  justified  by  various 
passages  in  the  New  Test.  Beyond  these,  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  gift  to  preach— and  this  both  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Booth  have  in  a very  high  degree— and  preach 
most  effectively,  is  evidence  that  the  gift  should  be 
exercised.  Philip  the  Evangelist  had  four  daughters 
who  were  preachers.  For  ten  years  and  more  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Booth,  and  scores  of  other  females  in  the  army, 
have  preached  continually  to  all  classes  of  people,  with- 
out any  evil  consequences  following ; on  the  contrary, 
hundreds  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  have  been  saved 
under  their  ministrations.  The  army  does  not  recruit 
its  ranks  by  drawing  members  from  any  churches,  it 
openly  avows  its  objection  to  accept  members  belonging 
to  any  existing  Church ; but  churches  of  most  denomi- 
nations have  voluntarily  contributed  to  its  funds,  espe- 
cially the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodists,  who 
best  understand  its  operations  and  designs.  Many  of 
the  army  converts  go  to  join  other  churches,  and  it  is 
known  that  more  than  four  hundred  persons,  converted 
and  trained  in  its  ranks,  were,  in  1885,  employed  by 
different  religious  organizations  as  ministers,  evange- 
lists, missionaries,  colporteurs,  Bible  women,  and  in 
other  like  agencies.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the  health 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  when  unable  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  their  station  they  are  sent  to  a House 
of  Rest,  which  was  many  years  the  home  of  general 
Booth  and  his  family,  and  there  they  remain  till  recov- 
ered strength  justifies  their  return  to  duty. 

III.  Statistics. — The  success  of  the  army,  especially 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  has  commanded  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  persons  in  all  classes  of 
society.  On  June  30,  1882,  queen  Victoria  intimated 
her  personal  disposition  towards  the  army  in  a letter  to 
Mrs.  Booth,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 
“Madam,  I am  commanded  by  the  queen  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst.,  and  to 
assure  you  that  her  majesty  Icarus  with  much  satisfac- 
tion that  you  have,  with  other  members  of  your  society, 
been  successful  in  your  efforts  in  winning  many  thou- 
sands to  the  ways  of  temperance,  virtue,  and  religion.” 
About  the  same  time  the  bishops  in  convocation  spoke 
most  favorably  of  the  army,  and  they  unanimously 
passed  a resolution  “for  a committee  of  their  lordships 
to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  the  army,  to  see  what 
advice  they  could  give  to  their  presbyters  in  dealing 
with  them.”  The  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishop 
of  Bedford,  among  others,  have  gathered  large  compa- 
nies of  the  army  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
them  in  their  churches.* 

The  great  Congress  Hall  in  London  is  the  school  for 
the  army.  There  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers 

• In  1863  the  Salvation  Army  was  prohibited  by  the 
nnthorities  of  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Berne,  and  Nenf- 
chntel,  in  Switzerland,  on  an  old  law,  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  pence,  and  there  have  been  occasional  interferences 
with  their  Sunday  processions  in  some  towns  In  America 
by  the  municipal  authorities  on  similar  grounds.— Ed. 
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are  constantly  under  training  in  various  departments; 
some  have  to  leant  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge,  ami 
the  elements  of  theology  arc  not  forgotten.  To  many 
of  the  cadets  the  interior  of  a church  or  chattel  was  a 
place  of  mystery  before  their  conversion.  The  army 
is  now  so  thoroughly  before  the  public,  and  has  met 
with  almost  universal  endorsement  in  the  minds  of  un- 
prejudiced persons,  that  it  has  become  a most  impor- 
tant factor  in  raising  fallen  and  degraded  humanity 
in  nearly  all  lauds.  As  described  by  general  Booth 
himself,  “The  end  and  design  of  the  Salvation  Army 
is  to  spread  throughout  the  entire  world,  and  to  last 
as  long  as  God  has  enemies  to  bo  fought  with  and 
overcome  1” 
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Samaria.  The  archeology  of  Sebustieh  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey (ii,  211  sq.),  and  the  topography  somewhat  (p.  160). 
See  also  Conder,  Tent  Work , i,  88  sq. 

Samson,  Hermann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  at  Riga,  Dec.  16, 1642,  is  the  author  of, 
I)e  liasi  Fidei  seu  de  Scriptura  Sacra : — De  A ueforitate 
Scriptura  Sacra: — I)t  Imagine  Dei  in  Primo  Uomine 
Statuque  Innocent  ice : — De  Autore  et  Causa  Peccati: — 
De  Baptismo : — De  Sacra  Cana: — De  Ecclesia : — Mum 
Sancti  sint  Incocnndi: — De  Anti-Christo.  See  Jocher, 
A llgemeints  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Sanctius,  Caspar,  a Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1554,  and 
died  Nov.  1C,  1628,  professor  of  theology  at  Madrid.  He 
is  the  author  of,  In  Quatuor  I.ibros  Regum  et  mi  Duos 
Paralipomenorum  Commentarii  (Antwerp,  1624;  Lyons, 
1625) : — Commentarii  in  Libras  Ruth , Esdra,  Mehem., 
Tub .,  Judith,  Esthera  et  Machabaorum  (Lyons,  1628) : — 
Commentarii  in  Acta  A postolorum.  A ccessil  Disputatio 
de  Jacobi  et  Pauli  in  Uispcmiam  Adventu  (1616;  Cologne, 
1617).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  203,  204, 
250;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  s.  v.;  Jocher,  A llgemeines  GeUhrten- 
Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Sandbiichler,  A LOTS,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  20, 1751.  In  1770  he  joined 
the  Augustinians  at  Salzburg,  was  in  1810  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  biblical  exegesis  at  the  Lyceum 
there,  and  died  Feb.  3,  1820,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  Darstellung  der  Regeln  einer  allgemcinen  A us- 
legungskunsl  von  den  Buchem  des  A Iten  und  Meuen  Testa- 
ments nach  John  (Salzburg,  1813)  : — Kurze  Darstellung 
einer  Einleitung  in  die  Bucher  des  A lien  Testaments,  nach 
Jahn  (cod.) : — A bhandlung  alter  die  zwcckmassigen  Mittel, 
den  hebraischen  und griechischen  Grundtext  dem  Wortsinne 
nach  richtig  zu  v erstehen  (1791):  — Yerthcidigung  der 
Gbttlichkeit  des  mosaischen  Gesetzes  und  des  A lien  Bundet 
(1787-88, 4 parts) :—  Ueber  die  Zuverlassigkeit  des  Grund- 
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textes  (1788).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutfchlarult,  a.  v. ; FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  s.  v. ; Winer,  Hand- 
bach  der  thtoL  Lit.  i,  377, 398, 400, 409.  (B.  P.) 

Sandby,  George,  D.D.,  a Church  of  England  di- 
vine, was  horn  about  1717,  and  w as  educated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1740,  and  afterwards  was  master  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  I).D.  in  1760. 
He  was  collated  to  the  rectorship  of  Denton,  Norfolk, 
in  1750,  and  to  the  chancellorship  of  Norwich  in  1768. 
He  died  at  Denton.  April  29, 1807.  See  (Lond.)  Annual 
Register,  1807,  p.  571. 

Sanden,  Bernhard  von  (1),  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  4, 1636,  at  Insterburg. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1664  preacher 
at  Kotiigsberg,  in  1674  professor,  and  in  1675  doctor  of 
theology.  In  1690  Sanden  was  made  general  superin- 
tendent, and  died  April  19, 1703.  He  published,  Theo- 
login  Symbolica  Lutherana : — I titter  tat  io  ad  Gen.  xlix, 
de  Prophet  a Promisso: — De  Verbis  Dei  ad  Pet  rum  Matt, 
zvi , 19: — Paitas  Illustrium  Quastionum  Theologiearum. 
See  J ocher,  A Uyemeines  (1  dth rten-Lexikon,  a.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Sanden,  Bernhard  von  (2),  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Kbnigsberg,  May  4, 1666.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  was  in  1695  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  in  1709  first 
court- preacher,  and  died  Jan.  22, 1721,  doctor  of  theolo- 
gy. lie  wrote,  De  Cire  in  Ilepubiica  Ilebraorum : — 
De  Modis  Obtinendi  Ciritatem  Ilebraorum: — De  Prose- 
lytismo : — In  Matt,  rri,  19 : — In  Joh.  zxi,  15 : — In  Luc. 
xxii,  31,  38 : — In  lesu.  Ixic,  6 : — De  Duobis  Hircis  Eesto 
Exjtiationis  Deo  Oblatis: — An  Concilium  Tridentinum 
tit  (Ecutnenicum : — De  Prophetis  et  Prophetiii  Veteris 
Testamenti: — De  Conjugio  Petri  et  Pauli  Apottolorum: 
— De  Apparilione  Spiritut  Sancti  in  Sjtecie  Columba : 
— I>e  Sinu  A brakami : — De  Salute  Gentium  Injiddium , 
etc.  See  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon , s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Sanford,  Miles,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  a na- 
tive of  Connecticut,  was  for  a time  a Methodist,  then 
became  a Baptist,  and  wa9  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Chicago,  111. ; subsequently  an  editor  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  East  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  then  to  Gloucester,  and  at  length  to  North 
Adams,  whence  he  went  as  chaplain  of  a Western  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment  to  active  service  in  the  late  war. 
Next  he  was  for  a short  |>eriod  financial  secretary  of 
the  American  Bible  Union,  and  then  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years.  He  died  at  Salem,  Oct.  31,  1874. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  1028.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Sanford,  Peter  P.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Lodi,  N.  J.,  Feb.  28, 1781.  He 
was  religiously  inclined  from  childhood,  converted  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in  1807  entered  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference.  In  1810  he  was  transferred  to  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  in  it  continued  laborious  till 
his  death,  Jan.  14,  1857.  Dr.  Sanford  was  a thorough 
divine,  an  able  scholar,  and  an  eminent,  honest,  and  de- 
vout man.  From  1816  to  1852  he  was  elected  a dele- 
gate to  every  general  conference.  Sec  Minutes  of  A n- 
nual  Conferences,  1857,  p.  321;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism , s.  v. 

Sanger,  Ralph,  D.D.,  a Unitarian  minister,  son  of 
Rev.  Zcdekiah  Sanger,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  June  22,  1786.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1808;  then,  after  s|K-nding  three  years  in  the 
study  of  theology  under  his  father,  he  was  appointed 
tutor  at  Cambridge ; was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Dover,  Mass.,  Sept.  16, 1812,  and  continued  there  until 
his  death,  May  6,  1860.  See  Eecrology  of  Harvard 
College , p.  305.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Sanguirese  Version  of  thf.  Scriptcrks.  This 
language  is  used  in  the  Sangir  Islands,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  numbering  about  80,000  souls,  10,000  of  whom 
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j have  been  baptized,  have  but  recently  been  blessed  with 
a translation  of  the  New  Test.  From  the  report  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1879  we  learn 
that  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kelling,  who  has  been  laboring  twen- 
ty years  on  the  island  of  Tagulandang,  where  he  has 
formed  a church,  ha9  completed  the  New  Test.,  and  is 
giving  it  a final  revision.  This  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  the  Siamo  dialect,  in  1882,  the 
Rev.  E.  W.  King,  of  Tilbury,  having  read  the  proof*. 
Encouraged  by  the  good  reception  which  the  New- 
Test.  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  natives,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  agreed, 

! in  1884,  to  print  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  the  transla- 
1 lion  having  also  been  made  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelling. 

! (B.  P.) 

Sanke,  CnRisTontER,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  12, 1700,  at  Gubcu,  Lower  Lu- 
satia.  lie  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  died  there,  May  4. 
1752.  He  wrote,  DLss.  Philol.  de  Anathemate  Pauli 
\ Votico  Roman,  ix,  3 (Leipsic,  1729): — Yollstandige  .4n- 
iccisung  zu  den  Accenten  der  Ilebraer  (1740): — Ik  Dif- 
ferentia Inter  Vocationem  ac  Tentationem  circa  Munus 
F.cclesiasticum  (1749).  See  During,  Ike  gtlehrten  Ther- 
ologcn  Ikutschlands,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Sautes,  Pag  Junes.  Sec  Pag  nines. 

Saphir.  The  probable  representative  of  this  place 
is  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  413) : 

“Three  mud  villages  of  the  name  e*-Su/i/tr  exist  ckwe 
together.  It  is  probably  the  ZropUir  iu  the  territory  of 
! Ascalon,  given  na  properly  to  the  bishop  of  Bethlehem. 
A.D.  1100  (William  of  Tyre).  The  most  ancient  of  the 
sites  would  np;>ear  to  be  Sunflr  csh-Shemaliyeh  (the  most 
northerly  of  the  three),  where  there  are  rained  cistern* 

I of  rubble  masonry.  There  are  small  gardens  and  wells 
i at  each  village." 

Saphir,  Jacob,  a Jewish  traveller,  was  bom  in 
1830,  and  died  at  Jerusalem,  June  23, 1885.  He  visited 
Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  and  Australia;  the  results  of  his 
researches  he  published  in  “PtO  (1868, 1874,  2 
voU.).  This  work  is  of  great  historical  and  ethno- 
graphical value.  For  the  Hebrew  codex  which  Saphir 
brought  from  Arabia  and  sold  to  the  public  library  at 
Paris  in  1868,  see  Silactra  Manescript.  (B.  P.) 

Sarchi,  Phiut,  a Jewish  writer,  who  died  at  Paris 
in  1830,  is  the  author  of,  Grammaire  Hebraique  Rtrison- 
nie  et  Compares  (Paris,  1828): — An  Essay  on  Hebrew 
: Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modem  (Loud.  1824).  See  Film, 
BibL  Jud.  a.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  116. 
(B.  I*.) 

Sargado.  See  Ibn-Sargado. 

Sarid.  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  (Memoirs  to  the 
j Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  49)  that  the  original  name  may 
j have  been  Sadid  (1  for  *1),  as  in  the  SepL,  and  in  that 
case  the  place  may  be  represented  by  the  modem  Tdl 
Shadid,  three  and  a half  miles  south-west  of  Nazareth, 
consisting  of  “ a good-sized  artificial  mound,  with  fine 
springs  beneath  on  the  south  " (ibid.  p.  70). 

SartoriuB,  Christoph  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  22,  1701.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen,  was  vicar  at  Ludwigsburg  in  1727, 
in  1730  at  Stuttgart,  in  1733  preacher  and  professor  at 
Bebcnhauscn.  In  1747  he  went  again  to  Ludwigsburg, 
was  called  to  Tubingen  in  1755,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology  in  1756.  He  died  Dec.  2,  1785. 
| Sartorius  published,  Meditationes  ad  Psa.  liii  de  Salute 
ex  Zione  (Tubingen.  1735): — Positiones  Genera/iores  de 
Libro  Geneseos  (1756): — De  Messia  Eilii  Dei  Genera- 
tion sEtema  ex  Psa.  ii,  7 Adserta  (1758) : — De  Sacra- 
meniis  in  Geneve  (1760): — Ik  Haptismo  (1761): — De 
, Sacra  Coma  (eod.): — Ik  Lege  Ceremonial*  (1762): — 
Vindiciee  Cantici  Canticorum  (1765) : — Dies.  Ex egetiax 
Super  Psa.  xix  (1766): — Thtologumemt  SymboUea 
(1769-71): — Ik  Vtiliiate  Yet.  Test.  etc.  (1772): — Ikss. 
ad  Dictum  Christi  Matt,  r,  1-19  (1773).  See  I Kiting, 
j Die  gelehrten  Thfologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Fttrst,  Bibl. 
I Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Sartorlus,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Dantzic,  Feb.  7, 
1715,  and  died  at  Ltlbben  in  1784,  doctor  of  theology 
and  general  superintendent,  lie  wrote,  De  Metempsy- 
chosi  Pythagorica,  etc.  (Lilbben,  1760) : — De  Scriptura 
Sacra  (1735): — l)e  Bello  Domini  in  Atnalek  (1736). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  dcr  theoi  Lit.  i,  468;  Ftlret,  Bill. 
Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Sason,  Aaron.  See  Aaron  dex-Joseim!  Sabos. 

Satiafactional  View  ok  the  Atonement.  The 
vicarious  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross  are 
often  represented  bv  theologians  as  mainly  intended  to 
ap(iease  the  divine  wrath  by  offering  a satisfaction  for 
human  guilt.  That  this,  however,  is  incorrect  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  the  character  of  God  himself,  who 
is  no  Shylock  demanding  his  “ pound  of  flesh,”  and  is 
infinitely  anxious  to  lie  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  but  it  is 
clear  likewise  from  the  fact  that  no  adequate  quid  pro 
quo  was  either  attempted  or  achieved  in  this  regard. 
The  virtue  and  obedience  and  holiness  of  Jesus  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  lessen,  palliate,  or  modify  the 
crimes,  the  sins,  and  the  transgressions  of  man,  nor  are 
they  ever  represented  as  any  apology  or  excuse  for 
these.  To  accept  the  merit  of  the  pure  as  a counter- 
poise of  the  dereliction  of  the  impure  is  no  reasonable 
equivalent,  much  less  to  condone  the  fault  of  the  offend- 
ing by  the  suffering  of  the  itinoccnt.  Such  a satisfac- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  plain  teaching  of  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son,  in  which  no  reparation,  but  merely  a 
penitent  return,  is  attempted  or  spoken  of  on  the  part 
of  the  wanderer.  Nor  does  this  conflict  with  Paul’s 
doctrine  of  the  release  from  the  claims  of  the  law 
(Rom.  v,  11),  for  he  everywhere  represents  this  from  a 
Judaic  or  human  point  of  view,  and  especially  insists 
that  these  obligations  are  cancelled  for  the  past  and 
fultilled  for  the  future  simply  by  a subjective  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  God  (Rom.  x,  4,  xiii,  10).  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  sinner  himself  who  is  ultimately  and  prac- 
tically called  upon  to  be  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, and  u[K>n  his  acceptance  of  the  substitute  the 
whole  efticacy  of  the  scheme  is  Anally  made  to  depend. 
God  needs  no  such  inducement,  but  man  does,  and  ibis  j 
not  so  much  outside  parties  as  the  offending  individual 
himself.  It  is  the  sinner’s  conscience  that  demands  a 
satisfaction,  and  this  he  can  find  only  in  Christ.  See 
Vicarious  Suffering. 

Saubert,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Nuremberg,  Feb.  1,  1638.  In  1660 
he  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  in  1665  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Helmstiidt,  in  1673  professor  and 
pastor  at  Alulorf,  and  he  died  April  29, 1688,  doctor  of 
theology.  He  wrote,  Varia;  I^ectiones  Text.  Greed  Evan- 
gelii  Matth.  (Helmstiidt,  1672) : — De  Tcmplo  Hieroso- 
lymi  (1665) : — Die  hdl.  Schrift  Alien  Test.  (pt.  i,  eod.) : 
— De  Sacrijiciis  Veter um  Collectanea  (ed.  Crenius,  Ley- 
den, 1699)  • — IM  Studii  Ilebraica  Lingua)  M ultipUci 
Uliliiate  et  Necessitate  (Helmstiidt,  1661,  1678).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  28, 103, 139, 169, 515, 
Fllrst,  Bill.  Jud.  s,  v , .Richer,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexihon , s.  v.  (U.  P.) 

Saul,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Methodist  preacher,  was 
born  at  Dromore,  County  Down,  in  July,  1795.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  Established  Church,  converted 
in  his  youth,  and  joined  the  Methodists  to  exercise  his 
gift  for  preaching.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Irish  Conference  in  1826,  and  for  forty-two  years  em- 
ployed his  talents  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  ' 
man.  He  was  some  years  treasurer  of  the  Children’s 
Fund,  became  a supernumerary  iu  1868,  and  removed  ’ 
to  England.  He  was  for  fifty  years  a diligent  student 
of  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages.  lie  was  a happy, 
pious,  and  useful  minister,  and  died  near  Manchester, 
Oct.  11,  1878.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1879,  p.  43. 

Sauli,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  Barnabite,  was  born 
at  Milan  in  1535.  He  studied  at  Pavia  and  Milan  with 


such  success  that  he  knew  the  “Sumraa”  of  Aquinas 
almost  bj'  heart.  In  1567  Sauli  was  made  superior  of 
his  order,  in  1570  bishop  of  Aleria,  in  1591  bishop  of 
Pavia,  after  having  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Genoa. 
He  died  in  1592.  Benedict  XIV  beatified  him  in  1741. 
See  Argelati,  Bibliotheca  Script.  Medial.  (Milan,  1745), 
voL  ii;  Collezione  di  Vile  dci  Pin  Distinti  Religiosi  della 
Congregazione  dei  Chierid  RR.  di  S.  Paole  detti  Barna- 
biti  (ibid.  1861),  vol.  xiii ; Ixtteie  Inedite  del  Beat.  Ales- 
sandro Sauli  (Turin,  1868) ; Raccolta  di  Orazumi  in 
Lode  del  Beat.  Alessandro  Sauli  (Lucca,  1743) ; I.ichten- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Saunders,  Ephraim  Don,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  near  Mendham.  N.  J.,  Sept.  30, 1809. 
After  graduating  at  Yale  College  in  1831,  he  remained 
in  New  Haven  for  several  months  for  the  purpose  of 
theological  study.  In  the  autumn  of  1832  he  went  to 
Virginia,  where  he  spent  a year  in  teaching  and  study, 
lie  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  East 
Hanover,  in  session  at  Nottoway,  Oct.  18,  1838.  After 
four  years  of  pastoral  work,  during  which  time  he  col- 
lected money  to  build  two  churches,  he  opened  a school 
for  boys  in  Cumberland  County,  which  he  removed  to 
Goochland  County.  In  1843  he  became  principal  of 
the  Classical  Institute  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  held  this 
position  for  four  years.  In  1848  he  visited  Europe,  and 
on  his  return  established  a Church  in  Pottsviile,  Pa. 
In  1851  he  removed  to  West  Philadelphia,  and  founded 
a school  for  boys,  which  was  afterwards  chartered  as  a 
college.  During  the  late  war  a military  department 
was  established,  the  pupils  being  styled  the  “ Courtland 
Saunders  Cadets,”  in  honor  of  the  founder’s  only  child, 
who  was  killed  in  battle,  in  September,  1862.  Dr. 
Saunders  was  made  chairman  of  the  Bounty  Fund 
Commission  of  Philadelphia.  In  1871  he  offered  to 
give  his  real  estate  in  West  Philadelphia  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a hospi- 
tal. He  also  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  towards  the  endowment 
of  the  hospital.  He  died  in  West  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
13, 1872.  See  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College , 1873. 

Savage  Island  Version.  See  Niuean  Ver- 
sion. 

Sayres,  Gilbert  IL,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  a native  of  New  Jersey,  died 
at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  (where  he  had  formerly  been  for  many 
years  rector),  April  27,  1867,  aged  eighty  years.  See 
Amer.  Quay.  Church  Rev.  July,  1867,  p.  335. 

Scambler,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  1*1010818111 
Dissenter  aud  bishop,  was  born  in  1512,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary  he  was  pastor  of  the  first  Protestant  congregation 
in  London,  but  went  abroad  during  the  Marian  perse- 
cution , returned  in  the  early  days  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
and  was  chaplain  to  archbishop  Parker-,  consecrated 
bisiiop  of  Peterborough  in  1560,  translated  to  Norwich 
in  1584.  He  conducted  himself  with  wisdom  and  mod- 
! oration,  was  a learned  man,  but  zealous  against  the 
1 papists.  He  encouraged  religious  meetings  among  the 
clergy,  but  the  queen  suppressed  them  because  Puritans 
were  admitted.  He  died  May  7, 1597,  and  was  interred 
in  Norwich  Cathedral.  See  WHson,  Dissenting  Churches, 
i,4. 

Scepticism,  Recent  Phases  ok.  Scepticism 
is  primarily  nothing  more  than  an  inquiring  state  of 
mind,  with  provisional  suspension  of  positive  conclu- 
sions. It  soon  comes  to  mean  denial,  or  repudiation 
of  what  transcends  human  observation  and  inference 
therefrom,  in  matters  necessarily  of  faith.  See  Scep- 
ticism in  vol.  ix.  It  is  in  the  latter  signification  that  it 
will  now  be  noticed,  hnd  only  in  its  chief  recent  forms. 

Every  ago  has  its  own  philosophical  tendencies,  re- 
curring under  modified  fashions,  with  the  change  of 
antecedents  and  surroundings.  Thus,  old  scepticism 
reappears  with  altered  face,  moving  always  in  a vicious 
circle.  Every  philosophy  is  the  imperfect  expression 
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of  the  faintly  perceived  and  feebly  understood  mani- 
festations of  the  universe,  and  of  their  supposed  signifi- 
cance. Each  has  its  own  scheme  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  mysteries  with  which  “we  are  girt  about,''  either  * 
recognising  or  excluding  the  supernatural.  Scepticism, 
therefore,  varies  with  the  ages,  in  degree,  in  method, 
and  in  form.  In  no  period  of  history  has  unbelief  in 
revealed  or  natural  religion,  which  is  unbelief  in  all  the 
foundations  of  knowledge,  assumed  so  many  varying 
forms  and  shadows  of  form  ns  in  the  present  day. 
Much,  very  much,  of  recent  thought  and  speculation 
is  corroded  by  the  burrowing  virus  of  this  diseased  and 
morbific  tendency.  It  is  difficult  to  employ  familiar 
phrases  and  current  modes  of  argument  without  being 
involved  and  entangled,  unawares,  in  some  of  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  pervading  infection.  All  men  are 
creatures  of  their  age  and  of  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere encompassing  them.  The  mind  is  moulded,  and 
its  developments  and  products  arc  shaped  or  colored,  by 
the  influences  which  it  habitually  endures.  Hence  it 
becomes  a difficult  task,  but  urgent  in  proportion  to  its 
difficulty,  to  examine  the  modes  of  aberration,  and  to 
detect  the  fallacies  in  widely  accepted  systems  of  error. 
Of  course  it  would  be  impracticable,  within  any  moder- 
ate limits,  to  distinguish  the  manifold  varieties  of  recent 
scepticism,  to  trace  the  melting  hues  by  which  they 
blend  almost  insensibly  into  each  other,  and  to  dis- 
criminate the  multitudinous  variations  and  degrees  of 
diseased  perception  in  the  diversities  of  philosophical 
sects.  No  more  can  be  safely  or  profitably  attempted 
than  to  note  the  most  accepted  types  of  sceptical  specu- 
lation in  this  declining  century.  All  might  be  included 
under  the  single  head  of  Rationalism  (q.  v.),  but  this 
term  has  a more  restricted  meaning  in  theological  ter- 
minology. All  proceed  from  the  negation  or  exclusion 
of  everything  in  the  intelligible  universe  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties. 

The  species  of  scepticism  which  will  be  estimated 
here  are  those  which  assail,  extrude,  or  undermine  re- 
ligious truth  — which  reject  knowledge  or  authority, 
superior  to  such  as  may  be  compressed  into  the  narrow 
domain  of  scientific  or  demonstrative  processes.  Of 
these  there  appear  to  be  six  leading  classes,  the  appre- 
ciation of  which  will  afford  guidance  for  the  criticism 
of  the  intermediate  or  affiliated  varieties  of  incredulity. 
They  are,  1.  Materialism;  2.  Naturalism;  3.  At/nosli- 
cism ; 4.  Phenomenalism , 5.  Pessimism ; 6.  Nihilism, 
which  last  approximates  to  Neo  - Buddhism.  These 
several  schemes  have  been  exhibited  in  more  or  less 
developed  proportions  since  human  inquiry  gained 
strength  and  audacity  to  propose  a systematic  answer 
to  the  torturing  questions,  Whence  come  man  and  the 
universe?  How  arc  they  sustained?  What  arc  their 
meaning,  their  purpose,  and  their  destiny?  What  are 
their  relations  to  the  source  of  their  being,  of  tbeir 
maintenance,  and  of  thetr  order?  The  manner  in  which 
these  enigmas  have  been  answered  has  continually  suf- 
fered change  with  the  extension  of  human  know  ledge 
and  the  consciousness  of  previous  failure.  The  latest 
transmutations  now  attract  our  regard.  Of  the  six 
classes,  into  which  the  chief  recent  theories  of  a scep- 
tical character  have  been  divided,  two  have  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  in  the  articles  specially  devoted  to 
them.  These  are.  Materialism  and  l’essiraism  (q.  v.  sev- 
erally). They  require  no  further  notice  than  may  be 
inciiient  to  their  relations  to  other  theories. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  remain- 
ing forms,  it  may  be  judicious  to  indicate  the  funda- 
mental delusion  which  underlies  and  vitiates  all  schemes 
of  scepticism,  using  the  designation  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  unbelief  in  the  trananatural.  All  knowledge 
of  things  included  within  the  observation  of  physical 
perception  is  obviously  and  necessarily  limited  by  the 
range  of  the  several  senses.  The  calorific,  the  actinic, 
and  the  chemical  rays  of  light  are  invisible ; yet  they 
are  probablv  more  important  and  more  operative  in  the 
economv  of"  nature  than  the  color-rays,  with  their  end- 


less service  and  infinite  variety  of  beauty.  There  are 
sounds  too  loud  for  the  human  ear  to  distinguish,  too 
slight  for  human  hearing;  notes  that  are  discord  to 
some  races  and  musical  to  others;  odors  too  faint  or 
evanescent  for  man's  olfactories  to  detect;  tastes  too 
delicate  or  too  oppressive  for  the  tongue  of  man  to  dis- 
criminate; things  too  distant  or  too  small  for  human 
discernment.  Assuredly  there  are  stars  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  telescope,  organisms  too  minute  for  micro- 
scopic vision.  These  facts  arc  recognised  by  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  aided  by  artificial  contrivances. 
They  prove  that  the  senses  cannot  attain  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  a vast  variety  of  unquestionable  facts. 
Intellectual  comprehension  is  limited  by  its  constitu- 
tion, in  like  manner,  in  regard  to  things  intelligible. 
This  is  in  consonance  with  the  physical  or  material 
creation.  The  conclusion  is  the  same  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  It  is  only  transferred  from  the  senses 
to  the  mind,  and  adapted  to  a new'  sphere.  It  is  identi- 
cal, also,  with  the  irrefragable  axiom  or  postulate  that 
the  finite  can  neither  intellectually  grasp  nor  logically 
deny  what  lies  beyond  its  comprehension.  But  it  may 
and  must  recognise  it,  or  else  renounce  all  validity  of 
thought.  Every  form  of  dogmatic  scepticism  start* 
out,  therefore,  with  a fatal  and  utterly  irrational  assump- 
tion. 

thi  any  scheme  of  philosophy  the  office  of  the  human 
race  on  earth  is  to  improve  its  habitation,  its  conditions, 
and  itself,  through  the  instrumentalities  acquired  by 
the  enlargement  of  its  knowledge  and  the  expansion  of 
its  capacities.  The  fulfilment  of  this  destiny  or  the 
achievement  of  this  result  would  be  impossible,  and. 
indeed,  inconceivable,  if  the  limits  of  the  unknown  did 
not  always  spread  around,  and  if  humanity  were  not  al- 
ways led  on  and  guided  bv  an  imperfect  apprehension, 
a confident  intuition,  a persistent  assurance  of  further 
enlargement  of  its  acquisitions.  It  is  the  very  law  of  its 
existence,  of  the  possible  sustenance  of  its  increasing 
numbers,  that,  as  Roger  Bacon  said,  the  recognition  of 
the  unknown  and  6till  unknowable  advances  more  rap- 
, idly  than  the  increase  of  the  known.  “Quae  scit.  pauca 
sunt  et  vilia  respeetu  coruni  qure  non  intclligit  sed 
credit,  ct  longe  pauciora  respeetu  corum  quae  ignorat.” 
This  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  law  which  render- 
fallacious  all  knowledge  dwarfed  to  the  compass  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  man. 

There  is  another  line  of  procedure — a purely  logical 
argument — which  arrives  at  the  same  result.  Every 
conclusion  must  rest  on  accepted  premises.  These  prt  ra- 
ises, whether  as  previous  conclusions,  or  as  interpreta- 
tious  of  facts,  which  are  also  conclusions,  must,  in  their 
turn,  depend  upon  more  remote  premises.  Ultimately 
a point  must  be  reached  beyond  which  it  is  impossible 
for  analysis  to  go.  Yet  the  first  principles  repose  on 
surer  conviction  than  any  inferences  that  may  be  de- 
duced from  them.  The  sphere  beyond  the  utmost  range 
of  systematic  ratiocination  is  not  the  darkness  of  the 
unapprehensive,  but  the  realm  of  the  partially  unknown, 
yet  inevitably  believed.  Throughout,  the  invisible,  the 
incomprehensible,  the  unattainable,  must  be  received 
as  existent  and  operative,  or  all  knowledge  and  all  fact 
must  rest  upon  nothing  but  pure  imagination.  This  is 
only  the  development  of  the  profound  and  sagacions 
observation  of  Aristotle,  that  whoever  demands  a rea- 
son for  ultimate  principles  takes  away  all  possibility  of 
reasoning.  The  necessary  inference  from  these  truths, 
which  are  only  diverse  aspects  of  the  same  truth,  is 
that  the  whole  order  of  existence,  physical  and  intel- 
lectual— the  whole  procedure  of  valid  reasoning  on  anv 
subject — requires  the  constant  admission  of  influences, 
causes,  powers,  purposes,  and  governance  beyond  the 
possible  limits  of  formal  and  systematized  knowledge, 
beyond  the  grasp  of  finite  intelligence.  Hence,  any 
scheme  of  philosophy  which  pretends  to  include  all 
being,  and  all  appreciation  of  being,  within  the  brief 
tentacles  of  human  apprehension,  is  not  merely*  incom- 
I plete  and  fallacious,  but  absurd. 
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With  this  preliminary  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  thought,  the  artful  sophistry  involved  in 
all  forms  of  dogmatic  scepticism,  and  cunningly  dis- 
guised or  ignored  in  the  reccut  phases  of  philosophical 
unbelief,  becomes  manifest.  The  countless  forms  of 
scepticism  lie  between  the  antagonistic  extremes  of 
materialism  and  idealism.  These  extremes  are  not 
necessarily  sceptical,  but  in  their  development  they 
tend  to  sceptical  issues.  Milton  and  Berkeley  were 
fervent  in  their  religious  convictions.  Of  course,  as 
materialism  and  idealism  are  the  opposing  poles  of 
speculation,  every  scheme  for  the  exposition  of  being 
aud  its  interpretation  must  approximate  more  closely 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  All  may  be  included  in  the 
two.  But  such  absorption  of  divergent  currents  of 
thought  tends  only  to  confusion.  It  will  explain,  how- 
ever, the  impossibility  of  separating  discordant  systems 
by  sharp  lines  of  discrimination.  They  are  variously 
compounded,  and  coalesce  with  each  other  in  various 
modes  and  in  varying  proportions.  The  failure,  then, 
to  maintain  sharp  distinctions  will  be  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  divided,  not  to  the  error  of  the  division. 

I.  Naturalism, — Materialism,  as  has  been  remarked, 
has  already  been  amply  discussed.  Naturalism  is  an 
extensive  species  of  it,  which  requires  special  notice. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  subdivision  of  naturalism  which 
is  the  purest  idealism,  when  all  nature,  concrete  and 
operative,  is  resolved  into  the  divinity,  and  this  again 
is  dissolved  into  nature.  This  occurs  in  Spinozism, 
and  in  all  varieties  of  pantheism.  In  its  current  philo- 
sophical acceptation,  however,  naturalism  signifies  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  functions,  and  developments 
of  existence  by  the  forces  and  changes  of  physical  real- 
ities. It  sees  nothing  beyond.  It  denies  higher  causa- 
tion. It  imprisons  itself  within  the  domain  of  the  sen- 
sible, and  affirms  that  this  is  the  sole  and  adequate 
exposition  of  all  things.  The  voluntary  captive,  in  his 
self-constructed  dungeon,  affirms  that  there  is  neither 
sun  nor  sunlight  without.  The  unreasonableness  of  the 
conclusions  and  of  the  philosophy  erected  upon  them 
is  shown  by  the  preliminary  considerations  which  have 
been  presented. 

It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  these  fashions  of  scep- 
ticism, the  supposed  conclusion  is  always  the  starting- 
point  of  the  doctrine.  That  which  is  to  be  proved  is 
assumed.  The  philosophy  is  invented  and  manipulated 
for  the  support  of  the  thesis.  Great  acuteness  and  in- 
genuity, greater  self-delusion,  and  the  confidence  of 
wilful  ignorance,  are  shown  in  the  elaborate  artifices  of 
the  frail  but  often  imposing  structure.  Every  fact  of 
nature,  if  analyzed— every’  part  of  such  fact,  if  further 
analyzed,  and  if  the  analysis  be  conducted  to  its  utmost 
limit  — inevitably  leads  “from  nature  up  to  nature’s 
God.”  The  same  thing  is  true  of  every  intellectual  or 
emotional  experience,  which  gives  facts  of  another  order. 

Unquestionably  the  spontaneous  revelation  of  the 
transnatural  through  the  forms  of  the  natural  does  not 
rest  upon  the  samo  kind  of  evidence,  or  generate  the 
same  species  of  conviction  as  are  characteristic  of  scien- 
tific conclusions.  But  they  come  clothed  with  a firmer 
and  more  impressive  certainty.  This  is  no  novel  doc- 
trine, for  it  is  a reply  to  antiquated  error.  Thomas 
Aquinas  said,  “The  dubitation  which  occurs  in  regard 
to  articles  of  faith  arises  from  no  uncertainty  of  the 
thing,  but  from  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind. 
Nevertheless,  a minimum  of  knowledge  of  the  highest 
things  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  most  certain 
knowledge  of  things  little  in  comparison.”  Such  testi- 
mony may  be  rejected  with  scorn,  as  the  utterance  of 
a schoolman,  a metaphysician,  and  a theologian.  But 
the  Angelic  Doctor  makes  his  avowal  on  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,  who  should  be  safe  from  the  petty  censure 
of  current  science.  His  remark  is  {l>t  Part.  AnimaL 
i,  5),  “ If  it  be  but  little  of  these  things  that  we  ap- 
prehend, that  little,  on  account  of  the  prcciousness  of 
such  knowledge,  is  more  acceptable  than  all  within  our 
grasp."  Old  error  should  not,  on  account  of  its  at- 


tempted rehabilitation,  object  to  cogent  refutation  be- 
cause it,  too,  is  ancient. 

II.  Evolutionism  is  tbc  most  prominent  and  the  most 
controlling  type  of  naturalism  in  our  age,  the  credit 
and  the  parentage  of  which  are  usually  assigned  to 
Darwin,  though  its  most  elaborate  and  systematic  de- 
velopment is  to  be  sought  in  the  unfinished  and  inter- 
minable treatises  of  Spencer.  The  foundations  and  the 
main  walls  of  the  building  arc  distinctively  Darwin's. 
To  him  is  due  the  patient,  persistent  industry  by  which 
the  materials  have  been  quarried,  chiselled  into  shape, 
and  adapted  to  their  places  in  the  bewildering  edifice. 
But  the  plan  and  the  purpose  of  the  philosophy  may  be 
found  in  the  notes  to  the  prosaic  poems  and  in  the  prose 
romances  of  his  grandfather.  Nor  is  the  elder  Darwin 
to  be  considered  as  the  original  inventor  of  the  system. 
Many  critics  have  shown  that  the  whole  essence  of  the 
speculation  and  its  line  of  argument  were  the  teachings 
of  Lucretius.  The  Boman  poet  proved,  iu  his  own  case, 
his  maxim,  “ Ex  niliilo  nihil  fit,"  and  borrowed  his  dog- 
mas, but  not  their  radiant  setting,  from  Epicurus.  In 
this  recurrence  to  the  resuscitated  phantasms  of  long- 
buried  delusion,  Darwinism  corresponds  with  all  current 
schemes  of  sceptical  speculation.  They  return  with 
the  revolving  cycle.  But  never  before,  not  even  under 
the  Roman  republic  or  the  empire,  did  Epicureanism 
display  so  bold  a front  or  arrogate  so  absolute  dominion 
as  Darwinism  has  presented  and  received.  It  claims  to 
be  accepted  by  all  scientific  and  intelligent  minds.  It 
has  been  extensively  admitted  into  nearly  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  These  have  been  remoulded  in 
consonance  with  it.  Now  it  looks  forward  to  an  early 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  realm  of  thought  and  action. 
The  eminent  naturalist  maintained,  during  his  life,  that 
his  doctrine  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
faith.  Ilia  letter  to  a German  student,  published  after 
his  death,  revealed  his  suppressed  conviction  that  it 
was  so,  and  that  it  had  proved  so  in  his  own  case. 
His  declaration  may,  nevertheless,  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  be  true.  There  is  no  inevitable  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  creed  of  Christendom  and  the  hypothesis  of 
a progressive  development.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  exposition  and  the  application  of  the  cardinal  dog- 
ma. To  human  apprehension  there  is  a more  marvel- 
lous exhibition  of  creative  intelligence  and  power  in  so 
ordering  the  world  from  the  beginning,  that  every  force 
and  every  creature  in  the  universe  should,  like  the  fruit- 
tree,  have  “ its  seed  within  itself,”  and  exert  its  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  in  the  perpetuation  and  progressive 
modification  of  all  developments  through  eudless  gener- 
ations. In  this  there  is  a more  wondrous  exhibition 
of  intelligence  and  power  than  in  the  supposition  of 
constant  divine  action  in  maintaining,  regulating,  com- 
bining, and  modifying  all  the  successive  agencies  and 
results  of  existence.  The  immanent  operation  of  divine 
energy,  which  Thomas  Aquinas  considers  the  most  co- 
gent demonstration  of  the  being  of  God,  is  imperative 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  former  explana- 
tion will  not,  indeed,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  either 
true  religious  belief  or  genuine  religious  appetency;  but 
it  is  the  more  difficult  of  conception.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, under  either  aspect  that  evolution  has  been  pro- 
mulgated, applauded,  and  accepted. 

One  reason  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  evolutionism  has, 
unquestionably,  been  the  plausibility  of  the  doctrine, 
and  the  ambiguity  of  the  term.  Evolution  is  true — “ sub 
modoetterminis  suis”— ns  the  statement  of  a fact.  Evo- 
lutionism is  erroneous  as  a theory.  That  things  change 
is  a commonplace , that  organic  beings  grow  is  anoth- 
er; that  the  chicken  comes  from  the  egg  is  undisputed; 
that  plants  and  animals,  including  man,  will,  under 
suitable  circumstances,  be  modified,  improving  or  retro- 
grading, has  never  been  controverted.  But  that  these 
mutations  can  take  place  only  within  wider  or  narrower 
limits  — still,  within  restricted  limits  — has  never  been 
disproved.  It  is  the  baldest  assumption  and  the  wildest 
reverie,  to  presume  that  the  possible  changes  are  il- 
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limitable  and  uncontrolled,  and  that  one  genus  can  be 
transmuted  into  another,  even  in  the  imaginary  aeons 
of  time.  This  is  worse  hallucination  than  alchemy. 
Evolution  is  an  uufortunate  and  misleading  term.  It 
is  wholly  arbitrary  to  employ  it  as  the  designation  of  a 
philosophical  system.  Evolution  cannot  appropriately 
signify  a force,  a process,  a mode,  or  a determining  rule. 
It  is  merely  descriptive  of  a phenomenon — unexplained. 
Smoke  is  evolved  out  of  a gun-barrel.  Something  more 
than  smoke  is  required  to  reveal  the  force,  the  nature, 
and  the  action  of  the  gunpowder.  This  criticism  may 
appear  trivial,  but  it  indicates  the  frailty  and  delusiveness 
of  the  theory  of  evolutionism.  Certain  modes  succeed 
each  other,  and  are  noted.  This  affords  no  evidence 
of  the  fact  or  character  of  any  philosophical  relation  be- 
tween the  forms.  Nor  is  there  much  more  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  cabalistic  symbols  of  the  school — the 
differentiation  of  the  homogeneous,  and  the  integration 
of  the  heterogeneous.  These  phrases  have  meanings, 
but  what  their  precise  meaning  may  be  depends  upon 
the  presumptions  of  the  interpreter.  Of  themselves  they 
arc  as  obscure  as  u Greek  invocations  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle.” 

Abandoning,  however,  this  skirmishing  about  the 
outposts,  evolutionism,  as  a heresy,  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct and  well  understood.  It  signifies  the  progressive 
growth  of  all  existence  by  successive  stages,  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  surroundings,  from  primitive  and 
unintelligent  germs.  There  is  a recent  exposition, 
elaborated  with  great  skill  and  acumen,  which  builds 
up  society  in  its  actual  and  prospective  excellence, from 
protoplasm ; and  protoplasm  from  the  diffused,  undis- 
tinguished, and  undistinguishable  antecedents  of  cosmi- 
cal  dust.  Where  did  the  dust  come  from?  The  ele- 
phant may  stand  on  the  tortoise,  but  on  what  does  the 
tortoise  stand  ? 

Into  the  details  and  assumptions  of  evolutionism  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  here.  A hasty  notice  of  a few  sali- 
ent characteristics  is  all  that  should  be  attempted,  not- 
withstanding the  hazard  of  such  brevity.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  there  is  not  a single  principle  relied 
upon  by  the  evolutionists  that  is  proved,  or  that  admits 
of  proof,  in  the  latitude  required  for  the  theory;  that 
the  ingenious  multiplication  of  assimilated  details  is  not 
argument,  and  does  not  authorize  the  inductions  drawn ; 
that  the  accuracy  and  propriety  of  the  details  is  ques- 
tionable, and  has  been  questioned;  and  that  “the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest”  is  contrary  to  all  known  fact,  ex- 
cept through  such  casuistry  and  quibbling,  such  limita- 
tion and  explanation,  as  constrain  the  evidence  to  fit 
the  hypothesis.  Throughout  the  theory  there  is  a 
latent  and  unperceived  “ petitio  principii,”  which  con- 
ducts, by  long,  bewildering  channels,  the  original  as- 
sumption to  the  conclusion  into  which  it  is  converted. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  preliminary  propo- 
sition— that  the  world  of  observation  reveals  and  neces- 
sitates, at  all  limes,  the  admission  of  a higher  force, 
guidance,  and  wisdom ; initiating,  sustaining,  and  di- 
recting all  that  is  or  can  be  observed. 

The  aim  of  evolutionism  is  to  exclude  from  the  the- 
ory of  being  and  of  truth  everything  transcending  the 
manifestations  of  physical  existence.  Of  course,  the 
virtual  effect  on  the  spirit  of  speculation  is  the  same, 
whether  the  supernatural  is  denied  or  rigidly  ignored. 
The  practical  outcome  of  epicureanism,  which  relegated 
the  gods  to  uninterrupted  repose,  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  most  absolute  atheism.  There  is  a logical 
and  a metaphysical  distinction,  but  little  diversity  of 
consequences.  Hence  Darwinism  and  evolutionism  are 
on  the  same  plane  with  positive  unbelief,  and  merge 
into,  even  when  they  are  not  embodied  in,  the  general 
procedure  of  agnosticism.  See  Evomtion. 

III.  A gnosticism  is  the  current  designation  of  the 
most  prevailing  type  of  sceptical  philosophism.  It  re- 
jects all  outside  of  the  material  and  phenomenal.  It 
deems  it  unnecessary  to  deny  the  divine,  which  it  ban- 
ishes. Indeed,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  other 


hierophants  of  the  fashionable  delusion,  have  admitted 
the  reality  of  what  they  exclude  from  consideration 
and  from  rational  inquiry.  They  do  not  deny  divinity ; 
they  do  not  reject  creative  energy  as  a possibility. 
They  are  content  to  say  that  they  know  nothing,  and 
can  know  nothing,  about  it,  and  that  no  one  does  or  can 
know  anything  on  the  subject.  They,  therefore,  refuse 
to  admit  it  into  their  contemplation,  or  to  acconl  it  any 
rational  authority  over  the  thoughts  and  conduct  of 
men.  They  pass  it  by  with  the  tiippant  sneer,  “Nihil 
ad  nos.”  Agnosticism  is  simply  shameless  profession 
of  ignorance — know-nothingism  in  all  that  is  essential  to 
philosophy.  It  is  the  substitution  of  human  science,  or 
nescience,  for  human  knowledge.  It  may,  accordingly, 
be  extended  to  all  forms  of  negation,  or  rejection  of 
what  lies  beyond  the  domain  of  matter,  or  of  physical 
science.  But  can  physical  science,  or  human  reason,  in 
its  finite  systematizations,  fill  the  whole  globe  of  human 
thought, feeling,  and  conduct?  of  human  aspiration  and 
of  human  duly? 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  science,  observation, 
experience,  reasoning,  imperatively  require  the  constant 
recognition  and  support  of  what  the  agnostics  reject  as 
being  unknowable.  What  they  repudiate,  but  what, 
nevertheless,  remains  indispensable,  is  unknowable,  in 
the  sense  of  being  irreducible  to  the  forms  and  precision 
of  scientific  knowledge.  But  there  is  much  knowledge 
of  the  highest  practical  value  which  is  unreduced  to 
such  demonstrable  form,  much  which  is  incapable  of 
being  reduced  to  that  form.  Scientific  knowledge  would 
be  vain,  a mere  phantasm  in  the  clouds,  a castle  in  the 
air,  if  it  had  nothing  but  propositions  reached  by  induc- 
tion or  deduction  to  rest  upon.  In  the  brilliant  devel- 
opments of  modem  science  the  necessary  philosophic 
basis  of  science  is  forgotten,  and  in  the  pretensions  of 
scientific  system-builders  it  is  ignored.  The  sun  shines 
calmly  on,  if  invisible  to  the  blind,  or  denied  by  them. 
True  wisdom  is  distrustful  of  itself.  It  eschews  pre- 
tension, and  avoids  the  confidence  which  would  restrict 
the  world  to  the  limits  of  human  comprehension.  What 
cannot  lie  scientifically  arranged,  co-ordinated,  and  syllo- 
gisticallv  or  inductively  proved,  is  not  absolutely  un- 
known. Were  it  so,  a child  could  possess  no  knowledge, 
and  could  never  learn.  In  things  transcending  “ the  beg- 
garly elements  of  man,"  wc  are  and  must  “be  as  little 
children.”  Here  humility  is  the  condition  and  means  of 
knowledge.  The  assurance  thus  gained  is  accepted  in 
a different  form  from  scientific  conclusions;  but  it  is 
confirmed  by  a more  potent  authority,  and  exercises  a 
more  constant  and  controlling  influence  over  human 
life.  The  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  are  not  less  lofty  or 
less  firmly  rooted  because  they  are  inaccessible  to  the 
foot  of  man.  It  is  their  elevation  that  renders  them 
inaccessible.  Their  snow-clad  summits,  disguised  by 
their  white  robe,  shine  in  a clearer,  purer,  more  trans- 
lucent atmosphere  than  the  low  hills  on  which  men 
dwell,  which  may  be  measured  and  traversed  amid  fogs 
and  exhalations.  The  extension  of  precise  knowledge 
widens,  or  should  widen,  the  vision  of  an  infinitely  larger 
knowledge,  which  is  unprccise.  It  is  equally  foolish 
and  unphilosophical  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  that  can- 
not be  impounded  in  our  own  petty  preserves.  To  ex- 
clude such  knowledge  from  consideration  is  the  same, 
in  effect,  as  to  deny  it,  and  is  even  more  irrational.  But 
this  is  what  is  done  by  the  recent  school  of  agnosticism, 
which  refuses  to  acknowledge  everything  which  science 
does  not  include  or  hope  to  embrace. 

The  attempt  of  Buckle  to  affirm,  and  of  Arnold,  his 
Dutch  compeers,  ami  many  other  schemers,  in  France, 
Germany,  ami  Eugland,  to  construct,  a system  of  un- 
spirituol  morality,  or  of  immoral  morals,  is  only  the 
adaptation  of  current  agnosticism  to  ethical  doctrine. 
As  in  the  physical,  as  in  the  intellectual,  so  in  the  eth- 
ical sphere,  the  characteristic  defect  is  that  the  build- 
ing demands  a firm  foundation,  but  is  deprived  of  any- 
thing to  rest  upon.  Historical  and  ethical  agnosticism 
arc  more  pernicious  than  evolutionism.  It  is  possible 
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to  investigate  physical  phenomena  apart  from  their  or- 
igin or  cause,  but  the  essence  of  morals  consists  in  the 
acceptance  of  right,  as  a rule,  extraneously  presented, 
and  obligatory  in  obedience  to  an  authority  above  and 
beyoud  those  bound  to  obey,  though  they  have  the 
power  of  disobeying.  These  traditions  transcend  the 
reach  of  rationalistic  science. 

A more  dogmatic,  but  not  more  satisfactory,  attitude 
is  assumed  by  that  growing  sect  of  physiological  psy- 
chologists who  discern  in  mind  only  an  exudation  from 
matter,  and  resolve  thought  iuto  a cerebral  process, 
stimulated  or  stimulating,  through  the  telegraphic  lines 
of  the  nervous  cords.  Thought  is  thus,  according  to 
Spencer,  a complex  series  of  nervous  “shocks,”  like 
those  of  an  electric  battery.  If  the  nature  and  action 
of  the  human  intellect  are  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
electric  fluid,  or  of  the  currents  of  sap  in  vegetative 
growth,  there  is  neither  room  nor  occupation  for  an)’ 
agency  higher  than  organic  motions.  Hut  how  did 
these  motions  originate?  Whence  were  their  capabili- 
ties primarily  derived?  In  all  the  play  of  nervous  ex- 
citation, direct  or  reflex,  where  is  the  intelligence  that 
notes  and  employs  the  communications  transmitted? 
In  ordinary  telegraphing,  an  operator  at  each  end  of  the 
line,  or  at  the  completion  of  the  circuit,  is  indispensable. 
The  apparatus  is  useless  without  something  diverse 
from  the  apparatus,  to  interpret  the  messages.  The  gray 
matter  of  the  brain,  however  wonderful  its  constitution 
and  action,  cannot  discharge  this  function.  At  best,  it 
is  only  a central  office.  The  mind  must  be  something 
entirely  different  from  its  complicated  network  of  agen- 
cies. The  spider’s  web  is  not  the  spider.  But  mind, 
intangible  in  its  essence  and  modes,  is  inconceivable  and 
unmeaning,  without  a creative  mind  to  form  and  to  in- 
form it,  after  a fashion  far  different  from  any  physical 
changes.  Physiology  has  rendered,  and  may  continue 
to  render,  most  iuqHirtant  services  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  physical  accompaniments  and  instrumentalities 
of  mental  processes.  But  Maudslev,  and  Bain,  and  Spen- 
cer, and  the  other  advocates  of  human  automatism,  can- 
not detect  mind  or  thought  under  the  scalpel,  with  the 
aid  of  any  microscope.  Their  theories  aro  wholly  su- 
perficial. They  deal  only  with  the  manifestations  on 
the  surface,  produced  by  the  underlying  forces.  They 
exclude  the  idea  of  forces,  except  as  the  sequence  of 
changes,  and  as  a substitute  for  cause.  They  would 
exclude  the  term  if  they  could  dispense  with  it*  They 
fail,  however,  to  see  that  its  indispensabiiitv  attests  the 
reality  of  what  they  would  expeL  As  these  specula- 
tions confiuc  their  attention  to  the  show  of  things,  they 
might  be  embraced  under  the  head  of  phenomenalism. 

IV.  Phenomenalism,  however,  iu  its  technical  signi- 
fication, is  sufficiently  distinct  to  claim  separate  consid- 
eration. It  assumes  two  very  divergent  positions.  It 
may  restrict  itself  to  material  semblances.  This  form 
has  been  noticed  under  Posilicism  (q.  v.).  It  may 
make  matter  merely  a mental  conception.  In  this  cose 
transcendental  idealism  is  the  result.  The  universe  is 
one  incessant  flux  of  modifications  and  convolutions  of 
a single  entity,  which  is  all  in  all,  in  each,  and  in  every- 
thing. This  idealistic  phenomenalism  inevitably  runs 
into  pantheism.  It  ba9  been  examined  in  the  article 
on  Spinoza  (q.  v.).  Notwithstanding  the  bitter,  en- 
during. and  often  ill-considered  censure  bestowed  upon 
Spinozism,  it  is  returning  in  the  speculation  of  the  age, 
with  such  alterations  of  garb  as  the  fashions  of  the  times 
require.  It  is  a recoil  from  the  innutritious  diet  prof- 
fered by  the  materialists  and  naturalists  of  current  sci- 
ence. A noteworthy  example  of  this  violent  reaction 
is  furnished  by  the  philosophy  of  Lotze,  now  rising  into 
favor.  Lotze  endeavors  to  unite  the  results  of  science 
with  those  of  transcendental  metaphysics,  combining, 
reconciling,  and  harmonizing  them  in  a more  comprehen- 
sive scheme.  lie  sees  in  all  things  the  continuous  in- 
teraction ami  reciprocal  determination  of  their  mutual 
relations.  These  relations  constitute  all  existence  and 
all  change — they  bear  to  reality  the  same  analogy  that 


Boscovich’s  points  of  force  bear  to  the  gravitation  and 
cohesion  of  matter.  These  shifting,  reciprocally  mould- 
ing relations  constitute  at  once  the  circulation  and  the 
substance  of  all  being.  The  universe  is  one  and  single; 
its  whole  life,  and  the  life  of  all  its  parts,  are  contained 
in  the  constant  throb  and  vital  activity  of  these  rela- 
tions. The  wheels  move  incessantly,  because  there  is 
life  in  the  wheels;  but  the  vitality  of  each  part  is  the 
appropriate  play  in  that  part  of  the  common,  undivided 
energy  which  is  concentrated  in  the  totality  of  all  the 
parts  combined  into  one  whole.  The  universe  is  a web 
of  one  piece,  weaving  itself  into  changing  patterns  by 
i interchange  of  relations  through  all  the  phantasmagoria 
■ of  existence  in  time  and  in  eternity.  This  is  not  Spi- 
nozism, but  patient  discrimination  is  needed  to  discrim- 
j mate  them.  Lotze  would  regard  his  scheme  as  the 
negation  of  pantheism ; and  the  last  words  of  his  meta- 
physics imply  his  recognition  of  God  ns  a distinct  es- 
setlcc.  But  the  desire  to  distinguish  is  not  always  at- 
tended by  the  ability  to  do  so.  If  Lotze's  philosophy  is 
1 conceived  in  opposition  to  pantheism,  its  tendency  is 
towards  it.  The  adoption,  development,  and  applica- 
; tion  of  his  principles  and  conclusions  could  scarcely  be 
prevented  from  reaching  that  goal.  Pantheism  de- 
stroys the  conception  of  divine  intelligence  and  govern- 
ment by  identifying  them  with  all  the  phenomena  of 
being,  as  naturalism  repudiates  the  conception  altogeth- 
er by  substituting  for  the  creative  energy  the  blind  and 
unintelligent  forces  exhibited  by  matter,  and  ascribed 
to  matter  as  their  origin. 

To  this  brief  notice  of  the  vapory  idealism  of  Lotze 
! may  be  appended  the  commemoration  of  the  equally 
t impalpable  metaphysics  of  sir  William  Hamilton  and  his 
acolytes.  The  inadequacy  and  baselessness  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  (he  Conditioned  have  been  indicated  already. 
See  Hamilton,  Sir  William.  The  legitimate  deduc- 
tion from  it  was  drawn  by  Dean  Mansel  (q.  v.),  in  his 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  which  mny  be  considered 
ns  a prelude  to  Arnold's  Religion  without  Faith,  and 
Morality  without  Morals.  The  tendency  of  the  meta- 
physical system  of  Hamilton  is  decidedly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  pantheistic  idealism,  and  antagonistic  to  the  safe, 
but  narrow,  “common-sense  ” speculation  of  the  Scotch 
school.  If  the  admission  of  a constantly  operating  first 
cause  must  be  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  philosophy, 
because  a first  cause  cannot  be  conceived;  if  the  rela- 
tivity of  human  knowledge  is  so  interpreted  as  to  ren- 
der all  knowledge  a dream  or  a delusion ; if  nothing  can 
be  accepted  ns  known,  except  what  is  precisely  known, 
and  known  only  so  far  as  it  is  “ conditioned,"  then  all 
the  powers,  aspirations,  and  emotions  of  man  are  par- 
alyzed, or  rendered  unsubstantial  shadows.  All  things, 
so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  would  be  resolved  into  the 
spectral  shapes  cast  on  the  clouds  of  the  human  mind. 
Even  these  phantasms  must  be  cast  by  something,  or 
evoked  by  something.  This  primary  something  is  a 
cause,  and  a first  cause,  but  its  essence  is  beyond  human 
grasp.  There  are,  therefore,  but  two  existences  in  the 
universe,  conjoined  to  each  other — the  mirror  of  the 
mind,  and  the  entity  which  starts  the  images  from  the 
reflecting  surface.  Obviously,  this  reduces  the  actual, 
the  intelligible,  and  the  active  to  a single  essence,  some 
of  whose  pulsations  manifest  themselves  as  the  phan- 
tasms of  the  human  mind.  This,  too,  is  pantheism. 

The  fatal  defect  of  the  Hamiltonian  philosophy,  and 
of  its  developments,  is,  apparently,  not  in  the  assertion 
of  the  relativity  and  conditionalisra  of  human  knowl- 
edge, but  in  the  exclusion  of  all  knowledge  of  the  “ un- 
conditioned." Knowledge  is  a very  clastic  term : “con- 
ditioned " is  a very  ambiguous  one.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  incomprehensible  technicalities  — “ absolute," 
“unconditioned,"  “infinite,”  etc. — afford  such  definite 
ideas  as  permit  strict  reasoning,  logical  or  philosophical, 
in  regard  to  them.  They  arc  shifting  phantoms  of  the 
mist.  Controversies  iu  regard  to  them  are  as  effective 
as  would  be  battles  of  children,  fighting  with  iridescent 
! soap-bubbles.  Waiving  the  discussiou  of  the  question, 
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which  would  be  endless,  and  presumably  inconclusive, 
it  must  be  felt  that  many  paralogisms  in  philosophy 
are  due  to  the  unperceivcd  diversity  of  latitude  in  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  conjured  with.  Knowledge  is 
of  various  degrees,  kinds,  and  characters.  Some  is  sci- 
entific, some  philosophical,  9ome  intuitive,  some  re- 
vealed in  mode  and  form  apt  for  human  acceptance.  If 
all  knowledge  be  denied,  or  excluded,  but  that  which  is 
established  by  logical  or  scientific  reasoning,  the  human 
mind  must  wander  “in  endless  mazes  lost.”  It  will 
stagger  helplessly  along,  led  only  by  the  marsh-fires  of 
the  night,  through  forest  and  bog;  mistaking  every 
ignis  futuns  for  eternal  sunlight.  Science  should  con- 
fine itself  to  scientific  knowledge.  The  range  is  wide 
enough  for  any  ambition.  But  science  must  beg  its 
first  principles.  It  must  rest  on  postulates  which  have 
a metaphysical  basis.  Logic  observes  the  processes  and 
sequences  of  thought,  but  the  mind  is,  in  itself,  beyond 
human  observation.  All  that  it  receives  or  produces  is 
derived  from  impulses  within  and  impulses  without, 
whose  existence  must  be  accepted  without  other  testi- 
mony than  themselves.  Thus,  in  all  the  grades  and 
species  of  knowledge,  the  fundamental  and  indispensa- 
ble assurance  which  renders  any  knowledge  possible  is 
the  immutable  conviction  and  the  unwavering  recep- 
tion of  knowledge,  outside  of  systems  of  philosophy  and 
provinces  of  science.  Reason  demands  this.  Conscious 
experience  confirms  it.  Common-sense  proceeds  at  all 
times  from  its  influence,  without  a thought  of  its  re- 
quirement. The  relativity  of  human  knowledge,  and 
its  character  as  “conditioned,”  should  be  admitted,  but 
accompanied  with  the  further  admission  that  such 
knowledge  is  built  upon  the  “absolute”  and  the  “un- 
conditioned.” 

Such  limited  idealism  as  has  shown  itself  in  late 
years  may  easily  have  been  provoked  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  scientific  systems  to  furnish  support  or  satis- 
faction to  veaming  and  inquiring  spirits.  Perplexity, 
induced  by  the  enigmas  presented  to  the  intellect,  and 
despair  of  their  solution,  may  have  suggested  another 
recent  phase  of  scepticism,  which  differs  widely  from 
the  forms  commented  upon.  It  is  the  least  excusable 
of  all  forms,  because  it  runs  away  from  the  battle-field, 
and  seeks  selfish  relief  in  wilful  misrepresentation  and 
morose  discontent.  This  scheme,  if  it  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a scheme,  is 

V.  Pessimism.— It  might  be  supposed  to  be  a natu- 
ral resilience  from  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz;  but  the 
schemes  are  separated  by  too  wide  an  interval  of  time, 
and  exhibit  no  links  of  actual  connection.  It  rather 
grew  out  of  the  despair  of  the  disappointed  age  which 
witnessed  the  dissipation  of  the  dreams  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  found  utterance  in  the  gloomy  strains 
of  Byron.  Every  age  presents  the  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding philosophy,  and  moulds  the  philosophy  of  the 
age  succeeding.  That  strange,  poetic  genius,  Leopardi, 
sang  the  prelude  of  pessimism ; Schopenhauer  gave  it 
form, expansion, and  coherence;  and  Hartmann  has  en- 
deavored to  give  it  systematic  exposition.  Pessimism 
is  not  so  much  a negation  of  creative  power  and  au- 
thority as  a denigration  of  creative  wisdom  and  benev- 
olence. It  maintains  that  the  order  of  the  universe  is 
so  constituted  and  regulated  as  to  produce  only  wretch- 
edness and  increasing  distress.  In  a period  of  brilliant 
industrial  and  intellectual  achievement,  but  of  augment- 
ing disquietude,  discontent,  and  misery,  it  presents  a 
doctrine  disparaging  an  order  of  things  so  often  embit- 
tering life,  and  multiplying  the  myriads  of  the  suffer- 
ing, the  sorrowing,  and  of  those  who  find  no  rest.  In 
one  respect,  pessimism  is  to  be  reprobated  more  se- 
verely than  agnosticism.  It  does  not  merely  hide  the 
supernatural  behind  an  impenetrable  veil ; it  calumni- 
ates the  creator  and  the  creation.  It  degrades  man, 
and  unfits  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hu- 
manity. Man’s  function  on  earth  is  not  enjoyment; 
that  may  be  an  incident  of  his  life,  a result,  or  a recom- 
pense of  his  conduct.  It  is  not  to  exult  in  the  posses- 


sion of  pleasures  and  ease  and  vanities  and  gratifica- 
tions. His  office  is,  through  constant  trials,  recurring 
sorrows,  and  “much  tribulation,”  to  strengthen  and  fit 
himself  for  the  work  set  before  him,  and  to  do  it — to 
make  his  contemporaries,  and  posterity,  and  the  world, 
better  and  better  provided,  in  consequence  of  his  action 
— and  to  serve  earnestly  and  loyally,  as  private  or  cap- 
tain, in  promoting  the  unseen  purpose  of  Providence, 
and  the  destinies  of  humanity.  What  may  be  the 
fortunes  or  the  fate  of  an  individual  is  of  passing  mo- 
ment. Countless  bubbles  burst  every  second  on  the 
ocean  of  life ; but  the  movement  of  the  ocean  is  unin- 
terrupted. Each  individual  is  but  one  in  the  army  of 
laborers.  When  he  falls,  his  place  will  be  taken,  usu- 
ally by  one  better  fitted  for  the  growing  task.  There 
would  be  an  impropriety  in  dwelling  on  this  type  of 
scepticism,  as  it  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  work. 
See  Pessimism. 

It  must  suffice  to  add  that  the  blackening  of  tbe  un- 
seen, and  of  its  cause,  the  substitution  of  a malignant 
author,  or  order  of  creation,  for  the  wise  and  tbe  benefi- 
cent, are  as  distinctly  sceptical  procedures  as  any  other 
mode  of  repudiating  a transcendent  authority.  These 
remarks  on  pessimism  have  been  introduced  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  noticing  an  outgrowth,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious. This  excrescence  has  not  yet  coagulated 
into  a distinct  theory,  but  has  an  immediate  practical 
effect,  and  tends  to  diffuse  itself,  like  a spreading  ulcer, 
through  intelligent  classes  of  existing  society.  Its 
evangel  was  Malloch's  inquiry:  “Is  life  worth  living ?” 
The  obvious  reply  is,  “ Certainly  not,  if  life  is  * propter 
vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.’  ” 

VI.  Nihilism  is  a convenient  designation  for  the  in- 
cipient doctrine.  Its  purpose  is  to  escape  from  the 
perplexity  of  conflicting  arguments  and  tbe  bewilder- 
ment of  insoluble  problems : to  make  the  best,  for  selfish 
comfort,  of  what  is  presumed  to  be  inevitably  bad,  as 
well  as  uncertain ; to  seek  tranquillity,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  the  renunciation  of  all  annoying  duties,  and 
of  all  unselfish  aims. 

“ How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  nnprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world !” 

Nihilism,  and  the  pessimism  from  which  it  descends, 
display  analogies  to  the  rehabilitated  Buddhism,  which 
has  been  recently  compared  to  Christianity,  and  which 
is  preached  as  a substitute  for  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
chief  centres  of  modern  civilization.  There  is  no  folly 
or  delusion,  says  Cicero,  which  has  not  been  advocated 
by  some  of  the  schools  of  the  philosophers.  If  such 
extravagant  reveries  meet  with  acceptance  in  a culti- 
vated and  thoughtful  generation,  it  is  a consolation  to 
know  that  like  errors  have  been  welcomed  and  applaud- 
ed before — and  have  been  forgotten.  They  are  dreams 
which  vanish  with  the  morning,  and  belong  to  “those 
fashions  of  the  world  which  soon  pass  away.” 

If  man  be  regarded — and  the  individual  perhaps  may 
properly  be  so  regarded— as  one  ant  in  the  busy  ant-hill 
of  humanity,  the  problem  of  life  and  of  the  universe  in 
respect  to  him  becomes  as  simple  and  clear  as  it  is 
grand.  What  is  needed  for  earthly  necessities  he  leams 
by  transmission,  by  observation,  by  experience,  by  the 
advance  of  science,  and  tbe  growth  of  his  faculties.  Of 
all  that  is  above  him,  and  that  is  so  strongly  felt  as  to 
regulate  his  conduct  and  his  understanding,  he  knows 
nothing,  of  his  own  knowledge,  except  imperfectly,  for 
it  is  “ wisdom  unsearchable,  and  past  finding  out.’’  Can 
he  reject  the  knowledge,  and  the  author  of  all  his  knowl- 
edge, because  both  remain  incomprehensible?  Wheth- 
er affirming  or  denying,  he  is  compelled  to  accept  both. 
Shall  the  ant  deny  the  existence  of  superior  beings, 
which  he  can  neither  measure  nor  comprehend?  Shall 
the  clay  ignore  the  hand  of  the  potter?  Shall  man. 
walking  in  obscurity,  and  seeing  only  “as  through  a 
glass,  darkly,”  reject  or  exclude  all  that  he  cannot 
fathom  with  his  short  plummet  line?  He  has  his  office 
upon  earth.  What  that  office  demands  he  knows,  or 
may  know,  so  far  as  is  required  for  its  discharge.  He 
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works  for  his  family,  that  others  may  take  his  place 
when  his  time  of  labor  is  over.  He  works  for  his  coun- 
trymen, and  for  his  age;  he  scarcely  knows  why,  or 
how.  He  knows  imperfectly  what  has  gone  before, 
made  him  what  he  is,  and  elevated  and  facilitated  his 
tasks.  He  thinks  he  knows  the  present,  in  which  he 
lives.  He  knows  nothing  certainly  of  what  may  come 
after  him.  He  “struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage,”  un- 
consciously ministering  to  purposes  of  which  he  can 
hardly  dream.  When  generations  have  succeeded  gen- 
erations, the  retrospect  may  show  a grand  result  flow- 
ing from  the  purblind  activity  of  himself  and  his  con- 
temporaries. The  prospect  may  reveal  a still  more 
glorious  advancement  to  be  accomplished.  A new 
earth,  if  not  a new  heaven,  will  proceed  from  the  suc- 
cessive swarms  of  mankind. 

Can  it  be  rationally  questioned  that  there  are  con- 
trolling influences  and  puqx>ses  from  the  beginning, 
pressing  forward  to  a determinate  end?  They  neces- 
sitate the  admission  and  the  governance  of  a wisdom 
which  man  cannot  conceive,  of  a beneficence  which 
man  cannot  understand,  of  a plan  which  man  cannot 
penetrate,  and  a guidance  which  man  cannot,  rationally 
or  logically,  ignore  or  deny. 

Inferences.— It  is  a natural  result  of  the  self-confi- 
dence of  men — an  inevitable  exorbitancy  of  that  dar- 
ing thought  and  speculation  which  are  the  handmaids 
of  progress,  that,  in  the  hour  of  intellectual  triumph 
and  of  material  splendor,  the  bold  leaders  should  under- 
take the  erection,  on  earthly  foundations,  of  “towers 
reaching  to  heaven.”  In  their  exultation,  they  are  un- 
mindful that  these  edifices  must  totter  over,  like  other 
Babels,  and  note  their  existence  by  their  ruins.  The 
shattered  monuments  will  furnish  the  quarries  for  hum- 
bler but  securer  dwellings.  The  churches  and  forta- 
lices  of  mediiwval  Horae  were  mainly  built  with  the 
broken  capitals  and  architraves,  columns,  statues,  and 
other  carvings,  of  fallen  palaces  and  pagan  temples. 
The  strong  places  of  later  progress  arc  similarly  con- 
structed. We  mount  on  ruins,  and  on  the  corpses  of 
those  that  have  preceded  us.  It  would  be  weak  fanat- 
icism to  disparage  the  services  to  human  knowledge 
and  performance  rendered  by  the  theories  of  scepticism 
which  have  been  surveyed.  It  would  be  imbecile  in- 
gratitude to  refuse  admiration  to  the  learning,  ingenu- 
ity, and  |>erscverancc  of  the  high  priests  of  recent  aber- 
rations. Their  devices  may  produce  a dreary  impres- 
sion— 

“We  start,  for  soul  Is  wanting  there”— 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  consternation  or  despondency. 
They  have  opened  new  paths  through  the  haunted 
forest  of  life.  They  have  made  clearings  for  the  day- 
light, nnd  for  cultivation.  They  have  extended  our 
journeyings,  noted  the  dangerous  routes,  nnd  proved 
by  their  failures  the  limits  of  human  capacity  in  many 
directions.  They  have  wrought  for  ends  unseen  by 
themselves.  They  have  erected  magnificent  abodes 
for  other  occupants. 

Literature. — The  materials  for  the  full  appreciation 
of  the  recent  phases  of  scepticism  must  necessarily  be 
sought  in  the  writings  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of 
the  several  sects  and  divisions  of  sects,  and  in  the  crit- 
icisms which  those  writings  have  provoked.  The  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  accordingly,  embraces  the  works 
of  the  prominent  philosophers  of  the  last  and  current 
generations  who  have  propounded  theories  of  sceptical 
design  or  tendency.  It  equally  includes  the  multitudi- 
nous controversies  which  they  have  excited,  embodied 
in  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals.  The  biogra- 
phies of  the  authors,  as  illustrative  of  their  doctrines, 
constitute  a desirable  appendage.  This  literature  would 
form  a goodly  library,  and  is  too  extensive  for  specifica- 
tion. So  vast  and  so  various  have  been  the  several 
schemes,  their  expositions,  their  refutations,  and  their 
rejoinders,  that,  instead  of  multiplying  the  titles  of  the 
embattled  hosts  of  books,  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
employ  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  St. 


Paul's : “ Circumspice.”  Some  valuable  and  accessible 
treatises  may,  however,  be  designated,  for  the  purpose 
of  fuller,  but  still  summary*  elucidation  of  the  prevalent 
forms  of  philosophical  incredulity.  Such  are,  Temple, 
Hampton  iAdures;  Tulloch,  Theism;  Modem  Thefiries 
in  Philosophy  and  Religion;  Flint,  Anti-Theistic  Theo- 
ries; Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory.  (G.  F.  II.) 

Schaeffer,  Charles  Frederick,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
Sept.  8,  1807.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1827,  and  studied  theology  with  his 
father  and  with  his  father's  assistant,  the  Rev.  Charles 
I{.  Demme.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Synod  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  June  17,  1829,  and  spent  some  months  as- 
sisting his  brother  in  New  York.  His  first  charge  was 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  his  ordination  took  place  Oct.  12, 
1831.  He  left  Carlisle  Dec.  1,  1834,  to  enter  upon  the 
pastorate  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  he  remained  until 
1840,  when  he  received  a call  to  become  professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Columbus,  O.  His  relation  to 
the  Ohio  synod  became  unpleasant,  and  he  removed  to 
Lancaster,  Nov.  21,  1843.  He  next  removed  to  Red 
Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N,  Y.,  Dec.  23, 1845,  where  he  was 
much  esteemed.  In  1851  he  became  pastor  of  St.  John’s 
Church.  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  had  a prosperous  minis- 
try of  four  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
translated  Kurtz’s  Sacred  History , and  made  a careful  re- 
vision of  the  translation  of  Luther’s  Smaller  Cateohism. 
In  June,  1855,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  as  German 
professor  in  Pennsylvania  College  and  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Gettysburg.  The  ministcrium  of  Penn- 
sylvania having  decided  to  establish  a theological  sem- 
inary at  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1864,  called  Dr.  Schaeffer 
to  become  professor  of  dogmatic  theology,  his  instruction 
to  be  given  in  German  and  English  equally.  In  this 
field  he  labored  until  his  death,  Nov.  23, 1879.  Besides 
the  above-named  works,  he  published  several  single 
sermons,  translated  Lange’s  Commentary  on  the  Acts 
(1866),  nnd  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  Evan- 
(jt  lieu l Review  and  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  See  a Me- 
morial  of  his  life,  funeral  addresses,  etc.,  in  German  and 
English  (Philo.  1880). 

Schaeffer,  David  Frederick,  D.D.,  a Lutheran 
minister,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  July  22,  1787.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1807, 
and,  having  finished  his  theological  course,  took  charge 
j of  the  evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  at  Frederick 
City,  Md.,  in  July,  1808.  He  was  ordained  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1812,  and  in  1829  was  unanimously  elected 
principal  of  the  Frederick  Academy,  lie  died  at  Fred- 
erick City,  May  6,  1837.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit , i,  123. 

Schaeffer,  Frederick  Christian,  D.D.,  a Lu- 
theran minister,  was  bom  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  12, 
1792.  He  pursued  his  classical  and  also  his  theological 
studies  under  his  father,  was  licensed  in  1812,  and  soon 
after  accepted  a call  from  the  Harrisburg  congregation. 
He  preached  two  years  in  New  York  city.  In  1830  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  German  language  and  liter- 
ature at  Columbia  College,  but  died  March  29,  1832. 
See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  IX,  i,  145; 
Evangelical  Review,  viii,  200. 

Schaeffer,  Frederick  David,  D.D.,  a Luther- 
an minister,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-ou-thc-Main,  Nov. 
15, 17G0,  and  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Hanau.  In  1774  he  began  a private  course  in  the- 
ology. He  was  licensed  in  1786  by  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ordained  Oct.  1,  1788,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Carlisle,  preaching  at  different 
places  in  other  countiest  In  1790  he  assumed  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  Germantown  District,  am!  in  1812  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  as  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  and 
Zion's  churches.  In  1834,  in  consequence  of  declining 
health,  he  removed  to  Maryland,  whero  he  died,  Jan. 
27, 1836.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  IX, 
i,  79 ; Evangelical  Review,  vi,  ?75. 
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Schaller,  J a cob,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  l»orn  at  Heilgenstein,  near  Strasburg,  Feb. 
25, 1004.  He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in 
1633  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Strasburg,  in  1634 
doctor  of  theology,  and  died  June  24, 16T6.  Of  his  many 
writings  we  mention,  De  Testamentis  Christianis : — De 
Plant  at  iont  Soe  ad  Libras  Philonis  Judtri: — De  Vanitate 
Vanitatum  ex  Ecdes.  i, 2: — DeChristo  Offensionis  Lapuie: 

— De  Regno  Datidico  ad  1 Sam.  xci,  1 aq.,  etc.  Sec 
Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ; J ocher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrtcn-Lexikon , s.  V.  (II.  I’.) 

Schamelius,  Makti>-,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Mcuselwitz,  Altenburg,  June  5, 
1668.  11c  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Halle,  was  in  1703 

deacon,  and  in  1708  first  pastor  at  Xaumburg.  He  died 
in  1742.  He  is  the  author  of,  Xaumburgischcs  glossirles 
Gesangbuch  uebst  eiuer  kurzgtfassten  Geschichte  der 
Hgmnopolorum  (4th  ed.  Nuremberg,  1720):  — Erange- 
lischer  L iedt  ream  merit  ari  us,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1724;  2d  ed. 
1737): — Vindtcia  Cantionum  Sancta  Ecdesite  Et ange- 
lica (1712-19,  3 parts).  See  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-  Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Koch,  Geschichte  dts  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  v,  526  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Schappeler,  Christoph,  a famous  theologian  and 
jurist  of  the  reformation  period,  was  born  at  St.  Gall  in 
1472.  In  1513  he  was  preacher  at  Memmingcn,  and  in 
1520  he  joined  the  reformation  by  attacking  the  Church 
of  Home,  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  Luther,  hut  of 
Zwiugli,  who  wished  his  countryman  to  come  back 
to  Switzerland.  Schappeler,  however,  remained  at 
Memmingcn,  where  he  commenced  the  work  of  refor- 
mation. He  showed  to  his  congregation  that  the  Bible 
is  the  centre  and  source  of  the  Christian  belief  and  of 
all  ecclesiastical  institutions.  He  denounced  the  mass 
as  of  no  avail  and  the  priests  as  unfit  persons,  who  pray 
without  devotion  and  read  mass  for  the  sake  of  money. 
The  papal  power  he  denounced  as  a carnal  right,  and 
the  commandments  of  the  Church  as  the  false  papal 
commandment.  Such  language  had  its  effect,  and  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  were  brought  over  to  Schap- 
peler’s  side.  The  writings  of  the  reformers  were  cir- 
culated and  read,  especially  the  New  Test.  In  1523 
Schappeler  spent  a short  time  in  his  native  country, 
where  he  preached  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  after  his 
return  from  Switzerland,  he  was  joined  by  Christoph 
Gening,  another  preacher  of  Memmingcn,  and  both 
now  worked  together  in  the  interests  of  reformation. 
In  vain  did  the  bishop  ask  the  town-council  to  stop 
Schappeler.  When,  however,  the  bishop,  on  Feb.  27, 
1524,  pronounced  the  ban  and  excommunication  over 
Schappeler,  it  had  only  the  contrary  effect.  The  citi- 
zens openly  declared  themselves  for  their  preacher,  and 
the  council  was  powerless.  In  order  to  bring  about  a 
modus  ricendi , the  opponents  of  Schappeler  had  to  ap- 
pear at  the  council  hall,  on  Jan.  2,  1525,  for  a public 
disputation.  The  confession  of  Schappeler,  consisting 
of  seven  articles,  was  read.  Five  days  the  deputation 
lasted,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  reformation,  to 
introduce  which  the  council  now  lent  its  hand.  The 
ministers  were  allowed  to  many,  and  the  monks  and 
nuns  to  leave  the  monasteries.  Schappeler  died  at  his 
native  place.  Aug.  25, 1551.  See  Bobel,  Memmingcn  im 
Rej'ormationszeitalter  (1877);  Vogt,  in  Plitt- Herzog, 
Ileal-  Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Scharbau,  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Lllbeck,  May  25,  1689.  He 
studied  at  Jena,  Wittenberg,  and  Leipsic,  was  in  1715 
preacher  at  his  native  place,  and  died  Feb.  2, 1759.  He 
wrote,  De  Creophagia  A nte  Diluvium  Licila  (Jena,  1709) ; 

— De  Fatis  Studii  M oralis  apud  Ebraos  (Leipsic,  1712): 

— Exercilatio  Philol.de  Serpentis  A'.nei  Signijicatione 
Mgstica  (Lllbeck,  1713): — De  Caipha  ejusque  Vaticinio 
ex  Joh.  xi,  49,  50,  61  (1715): — Judaismus  Delectus 
(1722):  — Parerga  Philologico  - theologica  (1719-26,5 
parts) : — Obseirationes  Sacra,  etc.  (1731-37, 3 parts): — 


besides  contributing  to  the  Bibliotheca  Lubecensis.  See 
Doling,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.; 
Filrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Scharer,  Johann  RcooLF.a  Swiss  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Berne  in  1756.  In  1793  he  was  professor  of  He- 
brew, in  1805  professor  of  Biblical  study  at  the  Berne 
Academy,  and  he  died  July  3, 1829,  preacher  at  Bump- 
tliugcn.  He  is  the  author  of,  Das  Buch  Iliob  aus  dew 
Grundtext  metrisch  ubersetzt  vnd  erlaiitert  (Berne.  1818. 
2 parts): — Die  P sal  men  metrisch  ubersetzt  mil  kurzen 
Anmerkungen  (1812):  — Rcligidses  Erbauungtbuch  fir 
Gefangene  (1817,  1820).  See  Winer,  Uandhuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  206,  209;  ii,  320;  Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Scharfenberg,  Johann  Gottfried,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  16, 
1743,  and  died  there,  March  18, 1786,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  He  is  the  author  of,  Prolusio  de 
Joseph i et  Yersionis  Alexandrina  Consensu  (Leipsic, 

1780)  : — Fragmenta  Version  um  Gracarum  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti  in  Monte-Faleortio  Collecta  (part  i,  1776;  ii, 

1781) : — Loci  Xonnvlli  Daniel  is,  etc.  (1774).  Together 
with  Vogel  he  edited  Lud.  Capelli  Critica  Sacra  ( IT7S— 
86, 3 vols.).  Sec  Filrst,  BibL  Theol.  s.  v. ; Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  51, 93, 222.  (B.  P.) 

ScharfL  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Kroppcnstadt,  near  Halberstadt. 
June  18, 1595.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1627 
professor  of  philosophy,  in  1649  professor  of  theology, 
and  diet!  Jan.  6, 1660,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote. 
De  Messia  et  Jesu  Salralore  Mundi: — Collegium  A nti- 
Calrinuinum: — Collegium  Theologicum  Decern  Dispu- 
ta tiones  de  Pracipuis  Fidei  A rticulis  Continens : — .4  nge- 
lologia  Sacra  ex  Matth.  xviii,  10:  — De  Justifications 
ex  Rom.  iii,  24, 25 : — De  Interna  Confirmations  Fidel  item 
ex  2 Cor.  i,  21,  22: — De  Dirinitate  Christ i ex  Veteri  et 
Xoro  Testamento  Asserta,  etc.  See  Witte,  Diarium 
Biographicum ; Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Scharling,  Karl  Emil,  a Danish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1803,  and  died  in  1877,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology.  In  1828  he  published  De 
Stedingis  Commentatio,  and  in  1833  If  rad  er  Hensigtcn, 
Iletydningen  og  Rtsultaterne  of  Theohgemcs  ridenska- 
belige  Undersogelser  om  del  Xge  Testament/ s Skrifler  f 
L~|>on  publishing  this  treatise  he  was  made  professor. 
For  a great  many  years  he  edited  the  Theologisk  Tids- 
skrifl  (1837-55),  and  published,  besides  his  writings 
already  mentioned,  De  Paulo  Apostolo  ejusque  A drer- 
saiiis  Commentatio  (1836) : — Epistola  Pauli  ad  Corisi- 
thios  Posterior  A unotationibus  in  Usnm  Studiosorvm. 
I Hast  rata  (1840): — Jacobi  et  Juda  Fpistola  Cathoficce 
Commentariis  Illustrates  (1841) : — and  some  other  works 
which  have  been  translated  into  German,  Die  nruesten 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  sogcnannten  Pastoralbrie fe  dts 
Xeuen  Testaments  (Jena,  1846) : — Michael  de  Molisso* 
(Gotha,  1855).  See  Lichtcuberger,  Encydop.  dts  Sci- 
ences Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schartau,  IIknrik,  a Swedish  theologian,  was  bom 
Sept.  27, 1757,  at  Malmd.  He  studied  at  Lund,  ami  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  was  ordained.  In  1786  he  was 
called  to  Lund,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Schartau,  who  died  Feb.  2, 1825,  was  a very  emi- 
nent preacher  and  n faithful  witness  of  Jesus,  He 
lifted  up  his  voice,  calling  to  repentance  all  who  were 
permeated  by  the  leaven  of  unbelief,  which  character- 
ized the  age.  After  his  death  a number  of  homiletical 
and  ascotical  works  were  published.  His  followers  are 
known  as  Schartauans.  Sec  Lindeblad,  Schatiau's 
Life  and  Teaching  (Lund,  1837 ; Germ,  transl.  by  A. 
Michclsen,  Schartau  s Jxben  und  Ixhre,  Leipsic,  1842) ; 
Melin,  Henrik  Schartau  (Stockholm.  1838);  Biographisk 
Lexicon  ofver  namnkundige  Scenska  Maim , xiii,  347- 
367  (Upsala,  1847);  Plitt-Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Schaubach,  Konrad  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 
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theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  9, 1827,  at  Mein- 
ingcn.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Jena,  was  in  1851 
rector  at  his  native  place,  in  1865  deacon,  in  1870  tirst 
pastor,  in  1882  member  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
council,  and  died  Dec.  25,  1884.  He  published,  Das 
Leben  Philipp  Melanchthons  (2d  ed.  Meiningeu,  1860) : 
— .1  usgetrdhlte  Psalmen  ini  A nschlusse  an  die  Evangelicn 
des  Kirchet\jahrts  ausgelegt  (Halle,  1863): — Zur  Cha- 
rakteristik  der  deuUchen  Volksliteratur  (a  prize  essav). 
Sec  Zuchold,  Bill.  TheoL  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schauffler,  William  Gottlieb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  the  cap* 
ital  of  Wurtemberg,  Aug.  22,  1798.  When  he  was  six 
years  old  his  father  removed  to  Odessa,  Russia,  where 
he  held  the  office  of  mayor  over  the  German  colony. 
The  son  early  gave  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
French  and  Italian.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  With  a view  of  preparing  himself  for  a 
missionary,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Wolf,  the 
Jewish  missionary,  he  went  to  Constantinople  and  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  Latin,  Turkish,  and  English 
languages.  To  perfect  himself  in  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration he  came  to  the  United  States,  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  completed  the  full  course 
in  1880.  He  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  a score 
of  languages.  In  1831  he  was  ordained,  and,  after 
spending  five  years  in  America,  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople. One  of  the  great  works  of  I)r.  Schaufller’s 
life  was  the  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  into  Osmanli 
Turkish,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican Bible  Societies.  This  work  occupied  eighteen 
years  of  unremitting  labor.  His  labors  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  were  characterized  by  zeal  and  devo- 
tion. He  translated  the  Old  Test,  into  Spanish.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  Constantinople  on  account  of  the 
plague  in  1836,  and  travelled  in  southern  Russia  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  German  residents.  He  spent  three 
years  in  Vienna  superintending  the  printing  ul  the  Bi- 
ble. In  1877,  in  consequence  of  the  infirmities  of  age, 
he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  active  work,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  to  end  his  dnvs.  He  died  in  New 
York,  Jan.  26, 1883.  The  Tract  Society  published  his 
Meditations  on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ.  See  N.  Y. 
Observer , Feb.  1, 1883.  (W.  1*.  S.) 

Schaw,  Robert,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  ab- 
bot of  Paisley,  March  1, 1498,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
sec  of  Moray  in  1524.  He  died  in  1527.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  148. 

ScMzler,  Constantin  von,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  born  of  Protestant  parentage  at  Augs- 
burg, in  1827.  He  studied  jurisprudence,  and  was  pro- 
moted as  doctor  of  law  at  Erlangen  in  1850.  In  the 
same  year  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  at  Brussels, 
studied  theology,  and  was  made  a priest  iu  1857  at 
Liege.  In  1859  he  was  promoted  at  Munich  as  doctor 
of  theology,  was  in  1863  lecturer  at  Freiburg,  in  1866 
arcbiepiscopal  counsellor,  went  to  Rome  in  1873,  and 
was  made  chaplain  by  Pius  IX.  In  1878  he  joined  the 
Jesuits,  and  died  at  Interlaken,  Sept.  20,  1880.  He 
published,  Die  I.ehre  von  der  Wirksamkeit  der  Sacra - 
inentc  (Munich,  1860): — Natur  und  Uebemutur  (1865): 
— Gtiade  und  tllaube  (1867): — Das  Doyma  von  der 
Menschtcerduny  Christ i (1870): — Ceber  pdpstliche  Un- 
fehlbarkeii  (cod.) : — Der  heiliyc  Thomas  von  A quin  als 
Besieyer  des  Liberalismus  (1874).  (B.  P.) 

Scheffer,  Wilhelm,  a Reformed  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  April  15,  1803,  at  Schrccksbach,  Kur- 
hessen,  commenced  his  theological  career  at  Marburg 
in  1827,  was  professor  of  theology  there  in  1831,  mem- 
ber of  consistory  in  1838,  member  of  superior  consistory 
and  superintendent  in  1857,  and  died  Feb.  26, 1883,  doc- 
tor of  theology.  He  published,  Quastionum  Ph Honia- 
ra m Particula  I (Marburg,  1829)  :—De  Usu  Philonis  in 
Interpretations  Novi  Testament*  (1831),  besides  several 
sermons.  Sec  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s,  v. ; Winer,  Hand- 
bach  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  522.  (B.  P.) 


[ Schegg,  Peter,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  June  6,  1815,  at  Kaufbeurn.  In 
1838  he  received  holy  orders,  commenced  his  academical 
career  at  the  lyceum  in  Freising  in  1843,  was  professor 
of  exegesis  there  in  1847,  in  1848  at  WUrzburg,  in  1872 
at  Munich,  and  died  July  9,  1855,  doctor  of  theology. 
He  wrote,  Geschichte  der  letzten  Propheten  ( Ratisbon, 
1853,  2 parts) : — Uebersetzung  and  Erklurung  der  kleinen 
Propheten  (1854,  2 vols.): — Uebersetzung  und  Erkldrung 
der  Psalmen  (2d  ed.  1857, 3 vols.): — Die  heiligen  Evange- 
lien  ubersetzt  und  trkldrl  (Munich,  1856-70,  7 vols.)  : — 
Sechs  Bucher  des  Lebens  Jesu  ( Freiburg,  1874-75,  2 
vols.) : — Jacobus  und  sein  Brief  (188 1 ) : — Das  Todesjahr 
des  Konigs  II erodes  und  das  Todesjahr  Jesu  Christ i 
(Munich,  1882).  (B.  P.) 

Scheibel,  Johann  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Sept.  16,  1783. 
In  1811  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  university 
of  his  native  place,  but  was  deposed  from  his  office  in  1832 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Separated  Luth- 
erans (q.  v.),  of  whom  he  became  a leader.  Scheibel 
retired  to  Nuremberg,  and  died  in  1842.  He  wrote,  Ob- 
servutiones  Critica  el  Exegeticce  ad  Vaticinia  llaggaei 
(Breslau,  1822): — Das  Abendmahl  des  Ilerrn  (1823): 
— A ctenmeissige  Geschichte  der  neuesten  Unlemeh m ungen 
eiturr  Union  zicischen  der  reformirten  und  lutherischen 
Kirche  (Leipsic,  1834, 2 vols.) : — Communionbuch  (1827). 
See  Winer,  Handbook  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  230, 454, 530, 756 ; 
ii,  105, 275, 367 ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Beheld,  Balthasar,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1614,  and  died  there 
Nov.  26,  1670,  doctor  of  theology  and  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages,  lie  wrote,  Jonas  Propheta  PhUol. 
Commentar.  Erpositus  (Strasburg,  1665): — Norum 
Test  amentum  ex  Talmude  et  A ntiquitatibus  Ilebrceorum 
I llu stratum  (ed.  by  J.  Chr.  Mcuschen,  Leipsic,  1786) : — 
Epistola  Pauli  ad  Titurn  et  Philemon.  Syr.  Adjuncto 
Versions  (1668).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuclt  der  theol.  Lit. 

' i,  55,  227,  239;  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  a.  v.;  Jbcher,  AUge- 

. meines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Schelhorn,  father  and  son,  two  prominent  theolo- 
gians of  the  18th  century,  whose  works  are  still  very 
valuable  to  the  Church  historian. 

1.  Johann  Gkoico,  Sr.,  was  bom  Dec.  8,  1694,  at 
Memmingen.  He  studied  at  Jena,  was  in  1718  con- 
rector  in  his  native  city,  in  1734  pastor,  in  1753  doctor 
of  theology,  in  1754  superintendent,  and  died  March  31, 
1773.  Of  his  works,  we  mention,  De  Religionis  Evan- 

. gelicce  in  Provincia  Salisburgeusi  Oitu  el  Fatis  (Leipsic, 
1732;  also  in  German  and  Dutch) : — Amaenitates  Histo- 
ric Ecclesiastical  et  Litteraric  (1737-46, 4 vols. ; Germ, 
translation,  Ulm,  1762-64,  3 vols.)  : — Acta  Ilistorica 
Ecclesiastic a Sceculi  XV  et  XVI  (1738): — De  Vita, 
Fatis  Merit  is  Ph.  Camerarii  Commentarius  ( Nurem- 
berg, 1740): — Diatribe  de  Antiquissima  iAitinorum  Bib- 
liorum  Editions  (1760).  See  During,  Die  yelehiien 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Meuscl,  Lexikon  verstor- 
bener  deutscher  Schriftsteller,  xii,  124  sq. ; Lichtcnber- 
ger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Iteligieuses,  s.  v.;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  783,  787  ; Plitt-llcrzog,  Ileal- 
Encyclop.  s.  v. 

2.  Johann  Georg,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Memmingen, 
Dec.  4,  1733;  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Tubingen,  was 
in  1756  preacher  at  Buxacb,  near  Memmingen,  in  1762 
at  Memmingen,  in  1793  superintendent  there,  and  died 
Nov.  22,  1802.  He  wrote,  Beitruge  zur  Erldulerung  der 
Geschichte,  etc.  (1772-77, 4 parts) : — Anleitung  fur  Bib- 
liothekare  und  A rchicare  (1788-1791,  2 vols.),  etc.  See 
During,  Die  gelehrlen  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s,  v. ; 
Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  v,  190;  vi, 
224 ; Meuscl,  Lexikon  cerstorbener  deutscher  Schrift- 
steller, s.  v. ; Plitt-Herzog,  Ileal- Encydop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schelwig,  Samuel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  March  8, 1643.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, was  in  1673  professor  of  philosophy  at  Dantzic, 
in  1675  professor  of  theology,  in  1685  doctor  of  theol- 
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ogy.  In  1693  Schelwig  inaugurated  a controversy  with 
his  colleague  Constantine  Schtttze,  whom  he  accused 
of  having  spoken  in  the  pulpit  in  favor  of  pietism 
(q.  v.)  and  Spcner.  The  outcome  of  this  controversy 
was  a number  of  controversial  writings  published  by 
both  parties.  In  1694  the  town  council  interfered, 
But  Schelwig  would  not  stop.  He  now  wrote  against 
Spencr,  who  replied  In  1701  Schelwig  was  joined  by 
Chr.  F.  Bucher  in  bis  polemics  against  Spener,  and  he 
died  Jan.  18, 1715.  See  Pnetorius,  A them*  Gedanenses 
(Leipsic,  1713),  where  a complete  list  of  Schelwig's 
writings  is  given;  Jiicher,  Allgemeines  GeUhrten- 1-exi- 
kon, s.  v. ; Waleh,  Rdujionsstreiligktiten  der  etangel.- 
lutherischeu  Kirche,  i,  602  sq.,  739  sq.;  iv,  159;  Schmid, 
Geschichte  tits  Pietismus,  p.  225  sq.,  343 ; Schnaase,  Ge- 
sch ich te  der  e cangdischen  Kircht  Danzig's  ( Dautzic,  1863) ; 
Plitt-Herzog,  ReaUEncydop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schera,  Aixxaxdkb  Jacob,  a religious  journalist 
and  statistician,  was  bom  at  WiedenbrOck,  Germany, 
March  16,  1826.  After  a course  of  instruction  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Paderbom,  he  studied  theology  at  Bonn 
(1843),  and  Tllbingcn  (1345);  became  a Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  (1846),  but  embraced  Protestantism,  and  edited 
a newspaper  in  Westphalia  (1849).  In  1851  he  came 
to  America,  was  professor  of  languages  in  Dickinson 
College  (1854-60),  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
literary  labors,  especially  in  connection  with  several  re- 
ligious and  political  newspapers.  He  died  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  May  21, 1881,  being  at  the  time  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  in  New  York  city.  He 
was  a contributor  to  Appleton’s  Cydopadia , M‘Clintock 
and  Strong's  Cydopadia,  editor  of  the  Deutsch-A  meri- 
kanische  Conrt nations- Lexicon  ( 1869-74  ),  of  a Im! in- 
English  Lexicon  (in  connection  with  Dr.  Crooks),  of  a 
Cydopadia  of  Education  (in  connection  with  Henry 
Kiddle),  and  author  of  several  Year-books,  besides  other 
volumes. 

Schenck,  Noah  Hunt,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  30, 
1825.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1844, 
studied  law,  and  practiced  it  for  a year  in  Trenton  and 
three  years  in  Cincinnati,  O. ; but  having  decided  to  en- 
ter the  ministry,  studied  theology  at  the  Seminary  in 
Gambier,  where  he  graduated  in  1853.  His  first  parish 
was  at  IlillslKiro’.  In  1856-57  he  preached  at  Gambier, 
and  from  1857  to  1859  in  Trinity  Church,  Chicago.  UL 
While  in  that  city  he  founded  and  edited  The  Western 
Churchman.  In  1859  he  accepted  a call  to  Emanuel 
Church,  at  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  until  he  went 
to  Brooklyn,  in  1867,  ns  rector  of  St.  Ann’s  Church, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death,  Jan.  4, 1885.  I)r. 
Schenck  travelled  several  times  iu  Europe,  ami  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  mostly  letters  of  travel  and 
sermons.  At  one  time  he  edited  The  Protestant  Church- 
man of  New  York,  and  he  was  talked  of  for  bishop  on 
several  occasions.  He  was  regarded  as  a preacher  of 
great  ability,  and  always  was  listened  to  by  large  con- 
gregations. 

Scheukel,  Daniel,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  21, 1813,  at  Dbgerlen,  Canton 
ZOrich.  He  studied  at  Basle  and  Gottingen,  was  in 
1837  pri vat-docent  at  Basle,  in  1841  chief  pastor  at 
Schaffhausen.  In  1846  he  began  his  great  work.  Das 
Wesendes  Protestantismus  (1846-51,  3 vols.;  2d  ed. 
1861),  in  which  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  so-called 
“ V erroi t telungstheologie,"  the  via  media  between  the 
old  evangelicalism  and  the  new  criticism.  L’j>on  the 
death  of  De  Wette,  Sohenkel  was  called  in  1849  to 
Basle  as  professor  of  theology.  In  1851  he  wasscalled 
to  Heidelberg.  At  first  evangelical  in  spirit,  in  1857 
he  sided  with  the  liberal  direction  in  the  General 
Synod,  and  worked  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Hessian 
Church  upon  the  basis  of  the  Congregational  principle 
(H  Gemeindeprinzip”).  As  editor  of  the  Allgemeine 
Inrchliche  Zeilschrifi , he  used  the  press  to  support  the 
Liberal  direction  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  consti- 


tution. The  beginning  of  his  liberalism  he  showed  in 
the  Christliche  Dogmatik  com  Standpunkt  des  Getcissens 
(1858-59);  but  when  he  published  in  1864  Das  Cka- 
rakterbild  Jesu,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  parochial 
clergymen  in  Baden  issued  a protest  against  the  book. 
Schenkel  replied  in  Die  protestantische  Freiheit  in  ihrem 
gegentcartigen  Kampfe  mil  der  kirchlichen  Reaktion 
(1865).  From  1863  be  had  labored  hard  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  German  “ Protestanten  Verein."  In  1883 
he  retired  from  the  direction  of  the  homiletical  sem- 
inary, and  in  1884  from  academical  activity,  and  died 
May  19,  1885.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  published,  Die  Grundlehren  des  Christen/hums  at/s 
dem  Deu-usstsein  des  Glaubens  dargestellt  (1877) : — Lu- 
ther in  Worms  und  Wittenberg  (1870): — Ckristcnthu r» 
und  Kirche  im  Einldang  mil  der  K ulturentiricklung 
(1867-72,  2 vols.): — Das  Christusbild  der  Apastel  und 
der  nachapostolischen  Zcit  (1879) : — in  connection  with 
j eminent  scholars  he  published  Bibtl-lexikon  (1867-72, 
5 vols.)  : — and  for  Lange’s  Bibehcerk  he  wrote  the  com- 
mentaries on  Ephesians,  Philippian*,  and  Colossians, 
and  his  volume  passed  into  a second  edition ; but  iu 
place  in  the  series  was  afterwards  occupied  by  a com- 
mentary on  the  same  epistles  by  Dr.  Karl  Braune  (q.  v.). 
See  Zuchold,  IlibL  Theol.  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

SchenkL  Macrcs,  a Benedictine  of  Germany,  was 
bom  at  Auerbacli,  Jan.  4,  1749.  In  1768  he  joined  his 
j order,  received  holy  orders  in  1772,  was  in  1778  profess- 
or of  theology  at  Weltenbarg,  in  1790  at  Amberg.  and 
died  June  14,  1816.  He  wrote,  Positiones  Theologia 
Dogmatics  (Regensburg,  1779-80): — Positiones  ex  Tke- 
olngia  Unirersa  (1781)  : — Positiones  ex  jure  Ecdesiastico 
Uniter  so  et  Bavarico  (1783) : — Ethica  Christiana  (1800- 
1801, 8 vols.) : — Institutiones  Theologia  Pasto ral is  ( 1 W>2 ; 
2d  ed.  1803  ) : — Compendium  sire  Institutiones  Ethicee 
Christiana  (1807).  See  Doring,  Die gelehrten  Theologeu 
Deutschland/,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
316;  ii,  9,35.  (B.  P.) 

Scherer,  Johans  Lcdwig  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  wa9  bom  at  Nidda,  Feb.  27, 
, 1777,  and  died  in  1825.  He  is  the  author  of,  A usftskr- 
liche  Erklarung  der  sammtlichen  messianischen  Weissa- 
gungen,  etc.  (Altenburg,  1801): — .4  rchiv  zur  Verroll- 
kommnung  des  Bibelstudiums  ( Hamburg,  eod.  ) : — 
j Geschichte  der  Isratliten  ror  Jesus  (Zerbst,  1803-1804): 
— Iter  Schrifforscher  zur  Bildung  tines  grimdlicken 
Bibelstudiums  (Weimar,  1803-1805,2  vols.): — A urfuhr- 
liche  Erklarung  der  sammtlichen  Weissagungen  des  .Wan* 
Testaments  (Leipsic,  1803) : — I/istorische  Einleitmg  zum 
richtigen  Yerstehen  der  Bibel  (Halle,  1802).  See  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  277, 390, 391 ; ii,  37, 162,  249, 
252,  280,  293 ; Furst,  BibL  Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Scherzer,  Johann  Adam,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  bom  at  Eger,  Aug.  1,  1628,  was  in  1657 
professor  of  theology'  at  Leipsic,  in  1668  professor  of 
j Hebrew,  and  died  Dec.  23,  1683,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology.  He  wrote,  Collegium  Anti-  Calrinumun 
j (edited  by  J.  .Schmid,  Leipsic,  1704) Collegium  Anti- 
Socinianum  (1672): — Trifolium  Orientate  (containing 
, Manductio  ad  Iectionem  Talmud ico- rnUnnicam , Spec- 
imen Theologies  Judaorum  Mystic*,  A barbanelis  Conan, 
in  Haggaum) : — Xucleus  Grammalicorum  Ebraicoruut 
(1660).  See  Ftlret,  Bill.  Theol.  s.  v.;  Winer,  llaselbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  353,  354 ; Jbcher,  A llgemeines  Gelekrteu- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schickedanz,  Abraham  Philipp  Gorrr»iro.  a 
Reformed  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Dessau, 
May  22,  1747.  In  1772  he  was  rector  at  Frankfort,  in 
1776  third  preacher  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  in  1784  doctor  of  theology,  and  died 
at  Zerbst,  Nov.  28,  1808.  He  wrote,  De  Caipka  I^ro- 
phetam  Simulante  ad  Joh.  ri,  49-52  (Frankfort,  1773): 

I — Vestigia  Messiee  in  Script  is  Josephi  atqve  Phiionis 
(1774): — Diss.  super  Qutrdam  I.oca  Sabbatariorun 
j Scriptorvm  Exterorum  (1775-76): — De  Saturn  Sacri- 
j ficiorum  Veteris  Testamenti  (1784),  etc  See  During, 
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Diegdekrlen  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  136,  536.  (a  P.) 

Schiede,  Johann  Gkoko,  a Reformed  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Cassel,  May  15,  1714.  He 
studied  at  Marburg,  was  ordained  in  1739,  and  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Carlshafen  in  1741.  In  1745  he  was 
called  to  Hanau,  was  in  1755  member  of  consistory,  and 
died  May  13,  1792.  He  wrote,  De  Velo  Tabemaculi, 
etc.  (Marburg,  1736) : — Biga  Obserrationum  Sacrarum 
de  Codice  Bibliorum  Ebraico  MS.  Bibliotheca  Casselanee 
(Bremen,  1743).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschland s,  a.  v. ; Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  s.  v.  (a  P.) 

Schirmer,  August  Gottlob  Ferdinand,  a Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  Silesia, 
May  14, 1791,  and  died  in  1863  at  Greifswalde,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology.  He  published,  Observationes 
Exeg.-Critica  in  Librum  Esdra  (Breslau,  1820): — Die 
biblische  Dogmatik , etc.  (eod.) : — Versuch  einer  icissen- 
schaftlichen  Wurdigung  des  Supematuralismus  und  Ra- 
tionalisinus  (1818) : — Die  A nbetung  Gottes  im  Geist  und 
in  der  Wuhrheit  (Greifswalde,  1830),  etc.  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  204,  292,  369 ; ii,  104,  177 ; 
Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schlegel,  Gottlieb,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg,  Feb.  16,  1739,  and 
died  at  Greifswalde,  May  27, 1810,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology.  He  published,  De  Parallelismo  Sermonum 
Jesu  el  Scriptorum  Apostolicorum  (Greifswalde,  1791): 
— Emeuerte  Erwiigung  r on  dergdttl.  Dreieinigkeil  (Riga, 
1791-92, 2 parts) : — Briefe  der  .4 postel  Petrus , Johannes, 
Jacobus  und  Judas  iibersetzt  mil  einigen  Anmerkungen 
(Halle,  1783): — De  Principiis  Exjrectationis  de  ifessia 
in  Gents  Judaica  (1793),  etc.  See  During,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  110,  334,  421,  484,  497,  867;  ii,  31,  46,  221,  273. 
(B.  P.) 

Schlegel,  Johann  Carl  Filrchtegott,  a Ger- 
man theologian,  son  of  Johann  Adolf,  was  born  in  Han- 
over, Jan.  2, 1753,  and  died  Nov.  13, 1831,  member  of 
consistory.  He  wrote,  Ueber  dm  Geist  der  Religiosildt 
aller  Zeiien  und  I 'biker  (Hanover,  1819,  2 vols.): — 
Kirchen-  und  Reformationsgeschichle  run  Norddeutsch- 
land  und  den  Hannover' schm  Staaten  (1828-32, 3 vols.) : 
— Kurhannovcr'sches  Kirchenrecht  (1801-1806,  5 vols.). 
See  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol.  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  510, 797 ; ii,  16, 23.  (B.  P.) 

Schlegel,  Karl  August  Moritz,  a German 
divine,  son  of  Johann  Adolf,  was  bom  in  Hanover, 
Sept.  26, 1756.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  was  in  1790 
preacher  at  Harburg,  in  1796  at  Gottingen,  and  died 
Jan.  29,  1826.  He  published  some  ascetics!  works. 
See  During,  Die  deutschcn  Kanzelredner,  p.409  - 413. 
(B.P.) 

Schleyer,  Peter,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  at  Ettcnheim,  Feb.  28,  1862, 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of, 
Orakel  des  Iesaia  uber  dm  Untergang  Babels  (Freiburg, 
1839): — Ueber  die  neutestamentliche  Ish  re  von  der  Un- 
auflbslichkeit  der  Ehe  (1844): — Der  Pusegismus  nach 
seinem  Ursprunge  Und  als  Lchrsystem  dargestellt  (1845). 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s.  v.;  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Schlichter,  Christian  Ludwig,  a Reformed  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Colhcn,  Dec.  7,  1705, 
and  died  there,  April  23,  1765,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
wrote,  De  Baplismo  bnip  rwv  virpuir,  etc.  (Bremen, 
1725) : — De  Quatuor  Rebus  Salomonais  Intellectu  Dij/i- 
ciilimis  ad  Prov.  xrx,  18, 19  (Halle,  1730) : — Exercitatio 
Epistolica,  etc.,  ad  E*lXiH  Gen . viii,  21  sq.  (1732): — 
Decima  Sacra  seu  Obserrationum  in  Utriusque  Faderis 
Libros  Quinque  Decades  (eod.) : — Exercitatio  Historico- 
antiquaria  de  Cruce  a pud  Judteos,  Christianas  et  Gentes 
(1733):  — De  Panibus  Facie  rum  eorumque  Mgsterio 
(1737): — Libellus  Singuluris  de  Suffitu  Sacro  Hebrtr- 
orum  tjusque  Mgsterio,  etc.  (1754),  and  other  works. 


See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.; 
Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

SchUemann,  Adolf,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  at  Schwerin,  July  30,  1879,  doctor 
of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  Die  clemenlinischen  Recog- 
nitionen  (Kiel,  1843): — Die  Clementinen  nebst  den  eer- 
ie andten  Schriflen,  und  der  Ebionitismus  ( Hamburg, 
1844).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schlochow,  Emmanuel  Moritz,  a minister  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage 
in  1826,  at  Winzig,  Silesia.  In  18-18  he  joined  the 
Christian  Church  at  Breslau,  and  in  1851  acted  as  lay 
missionary  among  the  Jews  in  Upper  Silesia.  In  or- 
der to  make  himself  more  fit  for  missionary  work, 
Schlochow  entered  the  Hebrew  College  of  the  London 
Society,  and  in  1853  was  appointed  to  Jassy,  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  ten  years.  In  1863  lie  was  ap- 
pointed to  Mithlhausen,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  settled  at  Strasburg,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant place  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1876  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
mission-field  on  account  of  broken  health,  and  settled 
at  Worthing,  England,  where  he  died,  Dec.  30, 1876. 
(B.P.) 

Schmid,  Christian  Ernst,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  May  14, 1715,  at  Rabenau, 
Saxony,  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  entered  upon  his  pas- 
toral duties  in  1739.  He  died  at  Eilenburg,  Nov.  27, 
1786,  superintendent,  leaving,  Erpositio  Ritus  Cantandi 
per  Nodes  Dierum  Festorum  apud  Hcbnros  (Leipsic, 
1788):— De  Lege  per  Peccatum  Infinnata  (1739): — De 
Veritatis  Divinas  Dodoribus  Tamquam  orvXotc  intcXq- 
oia c (eod.): — De  Sacrificio  d Perjuris  Offerendo  (eod.): 
— De  Corjrore  Christ i Omttis  in  Sepulcro  Experts  Cor- 
ruptionis  contra  Anonymi  Dubia  (1740).  See  During, 
Die.  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Fllrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  a.v.  (B.  P.) 

Schmid,  Christian  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  20, 1741,  at  Roglitz, 
near  Merseburg.  He  Btudied  at  Leipsic,  and  com- 
menced his  academical  career  there  in  1764.  He  was 
professor  in  1767,  went  to  Wittenberg  in  1772,  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology  in  the  same  year,  and  died 
May  19, 1778.  He  wrote,  Versio  Alexandrian  Optimum 
Interpretations s Librorum  Sacrorum  Presidium  (Lcip- 
sic,  1763-64) : — De  flerodianis  (1764):  — Sujrer  Ori- 
gine  Ejnstolee  ad  Hebrceos  (1765) : — Observationes  super 
Epistola  ad  Hebraos  ( 1766  ) • — Observationes  super 
Epistola  Judai  (1768): — Divina  Origo  Librorum  Ca- 
nonicorum  Veteris  Testaments  (Wittenberg,  1772): — De 
Antigua  Forma,  Collections  et  Conservations  Codicis 
Sacri  Hebraioi  (eod.),  etc.  See  During,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologm  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  s.  v. ; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  76,  77,  91, 109,  256, 
267,272,480.  (B.  P.) 

Schmid,  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  July  81,  1811,  at  Harburg,  near 
Nbrdlingen.  He  studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  com- 
menced his  academical  career  at  Erlangen  in  1837,  was 
in  1848  professor  of  theology,  and  died  Nov.  17,  1885. 
He  wrote,  Ueber  Schleiermachers  Glaubenslehre  (Leip- 
sic, 1835): — Die  Dogmatik  der  evangelisch-lutherischm 
Kirche  dargestellt  (6th  ed.  1876) : — Geschichte  der  sgn - 
kretistischm  Streitigkeiten  in  der  Zeit  des  Georg  Calixt 
(Erlangen,  1846): — Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (2d 
ed.  1856): — Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (1880-81, 
2 vols.)  :—Die  Theologie.  Sender's  (1858) : — lehrbuch  der 
Dogmengeschichte  (1859): — Geschichte  des  Pietismus 
(1863): — Kampf  der  lutherischen  Kirche  urn  Luther's 
lAhre  vom  Aberulmahl  (2d  ed.  1873):  — Geschichte  der 
kathoL  Kirche  Deutschlands,  etc.  (1872-74).  (B.  P.) 

Schmid,  Johann  Andreas,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Worms,  Aug.  28,  1652, 
was  in  1683  professor  at  Jena,  in  1699  at  Hclmstiidt, 
and  died  June  12, 1726,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology. 
He  published,  Compendium  Histories  Ecclesiastics 
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(Helmstiidt,  1701;  new  cd.  1708); — De  Apostolis  Uxo- 
r utis  (1704): — Historia  Sceculi  Quart i Fabulis  Vario- 
rum Maxidata  (171  2):—De  Fatis  Culicis  Eucharist  ia 
in  Fecit  tin  Romana  (1708) : — lexicon  Ecelesiastieum 
Minus  (1712)  : — Dt  Cantoribus  Ecclesice  Vtteris  et  Novi 
Testaments  (1703)  :—Dt  Re  Monet ali  Ebraorum  (1609). 
See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  629, 532, 534, 554, 
504,  573,  603,  608,  613,  614,  616,  618,  620, 627,  629, 630- 
32, 634, 635,  G37,  654, 663, 759, 761 , J ocher,  AUgemeines 
Gelehrtm-I^exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schmid,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Jena,  Aug.  29, 1744,  and 
died  there  April  1, 1798,  doctor  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  published,  fmmortalitatis  A nimorum  Doctrina 
(Jena,  1770): — De  Nexu  inter  Fidem  et  Virtutem  Chris- 
tianam  (1784)  '.—Historia  Resurrectionis  Christi  (eod.) : 
— Commentations,  in  qua  ptairov  Notio  Indagatur, 
ParticuLx  Tres  (1785-87) : — De  Consensu  Principii  Mo- 
ralis  Kantian i cum  Ethica  Christiana  (1788): — 1 'era 
Nestorii  de  Undone  Naturarum  in  Christo  Sentential  Ex- 
plicate (1793): — De  Joanne  a Jesu  IHleeto  (1795),  etc. 
See  Daring,  Die  gelchrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; 
Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  310, 424,  428, 437, 447, 
566,599;  ii,  59, 68.  (HP.) 

Schmid,  Joseph  Anton,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bora  iu  1827  at  Heideck, 
Upper  Palatinate.  He  received  holy  orders  in  1851, 
was  in  1853  professor  of  Hebrew  and  exegesis  at  the 
episcopal  lyceura  in  Eichslatt,in  1868  professor  of  Church 
history  and  dogmatics  at  Itamberg,  and  died  March  9, 
1881,  at  Munich,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published, 
Commentar  sum  Buch  der  Weisheit  (Vienna,  1858): — 
KircAe  t aid  Bibel  (1862).  (11.  P.) 

Schmid,  Karl  Christian  Erhard,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Heilsberg,  Weimar, 
April  14,  1761,  and  died  at  Jena,  April  10, 1812,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology.  He  published,  Philosojihische 
Dogma  tik  im  Grundrisse  (Jena,  1796): — Versuch  einer 
Moralphilosophie  (1790-98,  2 vols.;  4th  ed.  1802-3): — 
De  Theologia  Bibliea  (1788)  ‘.—Adiaphoraphilosophisch, 
theologisch  und  historisch  untersucht  (1809).  Sec  Winer, 
Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  284,  288,  292,  294,  486,  761 ; 
ii,  94.  (B.  P.) 

Schmid,  Leopold,  a professor  of  philosophy,  who 
died  at  Giessen,  Dec.  20, 1869,  was  originally  a Roman 
Catholic  divine,  and  occupied  the  theological  chair  at 
Giessen  from  1839  to  1849.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  bishop  by  the  Mayence  chapter,  but  the  papal 
sec  did  not  acknowledge  the  election.  Schmid  resigned 
his  position  as  theological  professor,  accepted  a position 
in  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  iu  1867  publicly  left 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  published  Ultramontan,  etc. 
Of  his  writings  we  also  mention,  Erklarung  der  Genesis 
(Giessen,  1835): — Grundziige  der  Eirdeitung  in  die  Phi- 
losophie  (1860).  (B.  P.) 

Schmidt,  Johann  Ernst  Christian,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  6, 1772,  at  Busen- 
bora,  llesse.  He  studied  at  Giessen,  commenced  his 
academical  career  there  in  1793,  and  died  June  4,  1831, 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  published,  Gene- 
sis xlix.  ncu  ubersetzt,  mil  A nmerkungen  (Giessen,  1793) : 
— Salomo's  Prediger,  neu  ubersetzt  und  crklart  (1794) : — 
Philologisch  - eregetischer  Claris  uber  das  A cue  Testa- 
ment (1795-1805)  -.—Bibliothek  fur  KritiJc  und  Eregese 
des  Neuen  Testaments  (1796-1802,  2 vols.) : — Lehrbuch 
derchristlichen  Dogma  tik  (1800) : — Uandbuch  der  christi. 
Kirchengeschichte  (1801-20,  6 vols.): — H istorisch-kri- 
tische  Einleitung  in  das  Sene  Testament  (1804-5,2  vols.), 
Theologische  Encyclapiiilie  (1811).  See  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theobe/en  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Flint,  Bibl.  J ud. 
s.  v.;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  10,  15,75,  201, 
213,  236, 299,  474,  537, 577,  664.  (B.  P.) 

Schmidt,  Oswald  Gottlob,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Kaditz,  Saxony,  Jan. 
2, 1821.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1845  pastor  at 
Schonfeld,  in  1856  at  Greifenhain,  and  in  1866  at  Wer- 


dau.  Schmidt  died  Dec.  26,  1882.  doctor  of  theology. 
He  published,  Pericula  Conjungendorum  Ecdesiarum , 
etc.  (Grimma,  1844) : — Die  Ixhre  r on  der  Rechtfertigung 
durch  den  Glauben  (Leipsic,  1859):  — Nicolaus  I/aus- 
mann,  der  Freund  Luther's  (1866): — Caspar  Cruciger 
und  Georg  der  Gottselige  (in  Leben  der  A heater  der 
lutherischen  Kirche,  1861): — Petrus  Mosellanut  (1866)  : 
— Blicke  in  die  Kirchengeschichte  der  Stadt  Meissen 
(1879).  He  also  contributed  to  the  Plitt-IIcrzog  Real- 
Encyclop.  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schmitt,  Leonhard  Clemens,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bora  in  1810  at  Hdchstadt- 
on-the-Aich.  He  received  holy  orders  in  1834,  was 
doctor  of  theology  at  Munich  in  1835,  and  died  at  Bam- 
berg, Dec.  14, 1869,  professor  of  theology  and  viear-gen- 
eraL  He  published,  Grundriss  einer  Christologie  des 
Allen  Testaments  (1841):  — Praktische  Erkldrung  des 
ersten  Psalms  (1843) : — Die  Construction  des  iheolog.  Be- 
iceises  (1836).  (B.  P.) 

Schmolders,  Ai  olst,  a German  Orientalist,  was 
bora  in  1809  at  Bochold,  Westphalia,  and  died  at  Bres- 
lau, Feb.  21, 1880,  professor  at  the  university.  In  1869 
he  joined  the  Old  Catholics.  Schmolders  published. 
Document  a Philosophies  A rabum  ex  Codice  Manuscripto 
(Bonn,  1836) : — De  Studiis  A rabum  Grammaticis  (Bres- 
lau, 1862).  (B.  I’.) 

Schmucker,  John  George,  D.D_  a Lutheran 
minister,  was  born  in  Michaelatadt,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  Aug.  18, 1771.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1785,  finished  his  course  of  study*  in  Philadelphia 
in  1792,  and  was  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  at  Reading,  llis  first  charge  con- 
sisted of  several  congregations  in  York  County.  Iu 
1809  he  became  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  York, 
where  he  labored  twenty-six  years.  He  died  Oct.  7, 

; 1854.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  IX,  i, 
95;  Evangelical  Review,  vi,  412. 

Schmucker,  Samuel  Simon,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Lutheran  minister,  son  of  John  George,  was  born  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Feb.  28, 1799.  His  preparatory  stud- 
ies were  pursued  at  York  (Pa.)  Academy.  In  1814  he 
entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  be  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year,  when  he 
relumed  to  York,  and  in  August,  1816,  took  charge  of 
the  classical  department  of  the  York  Academy,  and  held 
this  position  until  November,  1817.  Having  ttudied 
theology  for  a time  with  his  father,  he  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
18*20.  That  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach ; for  several 
months  assisted  his  father;  then  went  to  Virginia  to 
take  charge  of  congregations  in  Shenandoah  County, 
which  had  been  under  the  care  of  his  uncle.  Rev.  Nicho- 
las Schmucker.  He  was  ordained  Sept.  5. 1821,  at  Fred- 
erick, Md.  The  Shenandoah  congregations  which  he 
served  were,  New  Market,  Solomon’s,  Reder’s,  and  Ar- 
mentrout’s,  and  he  remained  in  this  charge  until  1836. 
While  here  he  set  himself  to  work  to  translate,  rear- 
range, and  enlarge  Storr  and  Flatt's  Biblical  Theology. 
In  1822  he  began  to  prepare  students  for  the  ministry. 
In  March  of  the  same  year  he  submitted  to  a commit- 
tee, appointed  for  the  purpose,  a plan  which  he  had 
drawn  up,  entitled  The  Formula  for  the  Government  and 
Discipline  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  It  was  adopted  by  the  synod  in 
1822,  and  approved  by  the  General  Synod  in  1823. 
Subsequently  it  was  revised  and  enlarged  in  1827,  un- 
der his  direction,  by  the  Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania ; 
was  printed  in  the  English  Hymn-book  in  1829;  became 
the  ground-plan  of  the  organization  of  the  congrega- 
tions within  the  General  Synod,  and  it  has  endured 
until  the  present  time.  In  1827  he  was  directed  to 
prepare  the  constitution  for  synods,  which  was  adopted 
! in  1829.  When,  in  18*23,  tiie  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
| svlvania  withdrew,  and  the  existence  of  the  General 
Synod  was  imperilled,  he  was  very  active  in  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  prolong  its  life.  He  edited  the  English 
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Catechism,  and,  in  company  with  Rev.  C.  P.  Krnuth, 
prepared  the  English  Hymn-book . The  work  to  which 
he  believed  himself  to  be  called  was  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  When  the  General 
Synod  decided,  in  1825,  to  establish  a theological  sem- 
inary, he  was  at  once  elected  the  first  professor.  The 
institution  was  opened  Sept.  5,  1826,  at  Gettysburg,  to 
which  place  ho  removed.  For  four  years  he  was  the 
sole  professor.  During  his  connection  with  the  sem- 
inary over  four  hundred  ministers  went  out  from  it. 
After  nearly  forty  years  of  lnltor  in  this  office  he  re- 
signed it  in  186-1.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  was  one  of 
its  trustees  from  its  incorporation  until  the  close  of  bis 
life,  July  26,  1873.  In  1838  he  published  an  appeal  to 
the  American  churches,  with  a plan  for  Christian  union, 
and  was  present,  in  1846,  when  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance was  organized.  His  Popular  Theology  passed 
through  eight  editious;  his  Psychology  reached  a third 
edition.  He  published  forty-four  works,  most  of  which 
were  synodical  and  occasional  discourses.  It  is  said 
that  his  attempts  to  produce  liturgies  were  the  most  un- 
successful of  his  literary  endeavors.  As  a preacher  he 
was  very  careful  in  his  preparation,  and  was  always 
gladly  heard.  See  Penn.  College  Year-book,  1882,  p.  154 ; 
Fifty  Years  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry  (1878),  p.  121 ; 
(Gettysburg)  Evangelical  Review,  Jan.  1874. 

Schneck,  Benjamin  S.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  near  Rending,  Pa., 
March  14, 1806.  He  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  S.  Herman,  was  licensed  in  1825,  and  ordained  in 
182G.  His  first  charge  consisted  of  seven  congrega- 
tions in  Centre  County,  where  he  labored  until  1833. 
In  1834  he  became  pastor  in  Gettysburg  and  vicinity, 
but,  his  health  failing,  he  resigned  in  1835.  Shortly 
after  lie  took  charge  of  the  Weekly  Messenger,  contin- 
uing os  editor  until  1844.  He  resumed  the  editorial 
management  of  the  Messenger  from  1847  to  1852.  He 
was  also  editor  of  the  Refurmirte  Kirchenzeitung  from 
its  beginning  until  1864,  as  well  as  minister  at  different 
intervals  to  congregations  in  the  vicinity  of  Chambers- 
burg.  In  1855  he  took  charge  of  St.  John’s  Reformed 
Church  at  Chambersburg,  of  which  he  continued  pas- 
tor until  his  death,  April  19,  1874.  In  1839  he  was 
president  of  the  synod  which  met  at  Philadelphia.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  lie  was  professor  of  German 
in  the  Wilson  Female  College,  near  Chambersburg. 
He  was  a man  of  much  general  information ; a genial, 
pleasing,  and  instructive  writer.  See  Ilarbaugh,  Fa- 
thers of  the  Germ,  Ref.  Church,  v,  120. 

Schneemann,  Gerhard,  a Jesuit,  who  died  Nov. 
20,  1885,  at  Kirchrath,  Holland,  is  the  author  of,  Die 
Jrrthumcr  uber  die  Khe;  Die  Freiheit  und  Unabhdn- 
gigkeit  der  Kirche ; Die  kirchliche  Gewalt  und  ihre 
Triiger ; Die  kirchliche  I^eh  rgctcalt  (published  ns  essays 
in  Stimmen  a us  Maria-lMach , Freiburg,  1866-69) : — 
Sancti  Zrtnai  de  Fcclesiat  Romanes  Prindjxitu  Testimo- 
nium (1870) : — Die  Kanones  und  Reschliisse  des  vatica- 
nischen  Concils  (in  German  and  Latin,  1871) : — I He  Fnt- 
steh  ung  der  thomistisch-molinistischen  Controverts  ( 1 879) : 
— Conlroversiarum  de  Divitue  Gr alia  IJberique  A rbitrii 
Concordia  Initia  et  Progressus  (1881): — Weitere  Ent- 
icickelung  der  thomistisch-molinistischen  Controverse 
(1880).  (II  P.) 

Schneider,  Leonhard,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  died  April  25,  1874,  at  Mooren- 
weis,  diocese  of  Augsburg,  is  the  author  of  Die  Unsterb- 
lichkeilslehre  des  Aristoteles  (Passau,  1867):  — Studie 
iiber  Roger  Bacon  (Augsburg,  1873) : — Die  Unsterbiich- 
keitsidee  im  Glauben  und  in  der  Philosophic  der  Vdlker 
(Ratisbon,  1870).  (B.  I’.) 

Schnorr  {von  Carolsfeld ),  Julius,  a famous  paint- 
er, and,  besides  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and  Veit,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  representatives  of  Chris- 
tian painting  of  modem  times,  was  bom  in  1794  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  educated  at  Dresden.  In  1817  Schnorr  went 


to  Italy,  was  in  1846  appointed  director  of  the  picture- 
gallery  at  Dresden,  and  died  May  24, 1872.  lie  pub- 
lished, Die  Iiibel  in  llildem  (Leipsic,  1860) : — Biblia 
Sacra  Tabulis  Illustrata , etc.  (1855-60).  (B.  P.) 

Schoberlein,  Ludwig  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Kolmbcrg,  near 
Auspach,  Sept.  6, 1813.  He  studied  at  Munich  and  Er- 
langen, and  commenced  bis  academical  career  at  the 
latter  place  in  1841.  In  1850  he  was  professor  at  Hei- 
delberg, in  1855  at  Gottingen,  in  1862  member  of  con- 
sistory, and  died  July  8, 1881.  Schoberlein  published, 
Die  Grundlehren  des  //tils,  entwickelt  aus  dern  Prinzip 
der  Lube.  (Stutgard,  1848):  — Der  ev angelische  Gottes- 
dienst  nach  den  Grundsiitzen  tier  Reformation  (Heidel- 
berg, 1854  ) : — Der  evangelische  //auptgottesdienst  in 
Formularen  Jur  das  gauze  Kirchenjahr  (1855;  new  ed. 
1874):  — Das  Wesen  des  christlichen  Gottesdievstes 
(I860):  — Schatz  des  lilurgischen  Chor-  und  Gemeinde- 
gesangs,  etc.  (Gottingen,  1863-72, 3 vols.) : — Gehrimnisse 
des  Glaubens  (1872) : — Prinzip  und  System  der  Dogma- 
tik  (1881).  See  Lichtenl>erger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v. ; PUnjcr,  Theol.  Jahresbericht  (1881),  i, 
374  sq. ; l’litt-IIerzog,  Real- lincyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schock,  James  L.,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  minister,  was 
bom  in  Berks  County,  Pn.,  March  16, 181G.  He  grad- 
uated from  Pennsylvania  College  in  1839,  after  which 
he  was  a tutor  there,  and  for  a short  time  studied  at 
the  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary.  In  1841  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  that  year  was  pastor  in 
Reading,  Pa.  For  a time  he  preached  in  Chambers- 
burg, and  in  1852  became  pastor  of  St.  James's  Church, 
New  York  city,  lie  disappeared  mysteriously  during 
a mental  disturbance,  as  a result  of  impaired  physical 
health,  Oct.  29,  1805.  Sec  Pennsylvania  College  Year- 
book, 1882,  p.  208. 

Scholten,  Johans  Heisiuch,  a Dutch  theologian 
and  leader  of  the  critical  theological  school  in  Holland, 
who  died  in  April,  1885,  was  in  1840  professor  at  Frane- 
ker,  and  in  1843  at  Leyden,  lie  is  the  author  of,  Dis- 
quisitio  de  Dei  Erga  Hominem  A more  Principe  Religio- 
nis  Christiana  Loco  (Leyden,  1836): — De  Vitando  in 
Jtsu  Christi  Historia  Interpretanda  Docetismo  (1840): 
— De  Religione  Christiana  sum  Ipsa  Dirinilatis  in  A nimo 
llumano  V indict  (1844): — De  Pugna  inter  Theologiam 
atque  Ph ilosoph ia m Recto  U triusque  Studio  Tollenda 
(1847) : — Dogmatices  Christiana;  Initia  (2d  ed.  1858) : — 
De  Sac/is  Literis  Theologies  Xostra  sFtate  Libert  Ex- 
cultce  Fonts  (1857) : — Geschicdenis  der  godsdienst  en 
urijsbegeerte  ten  gebruikt  bij  het  akademitche  lessen  (1860) : 
— I He  dltesten  Zeugnisse  bet  re  fend  die  Schriften  des 
Xeuen  Testaments , from  the  Dutch,  by  Manchot  (Brem- 
en, 1867): — Das  Fvangelium  nach  Johannes  (trausl.  by 
H.  Lang,  Berlin,  1867):— Das  iilteste  Fvangelium,  etc. 
(transl.  by  Redepenning,  Elberfeld,  1869): — Geschichte 
der  Religion  und  Philosophic  (transl.  from  the  3d  cd. 
by  Redepenning,  ibid.  1868;  also  transl.  into  French  by 
A.  Rcvillc,  Manuel  d'J/istoire  Compares  de  la  J’hiloso- 
phie  et  de  la  Religion , Paris,  1861): — Der  Apostel  Jo- 
hannes in  Kleinasien  (transl.  by  Spiegel,  Berlin,  1872) : — 
Das  Paulinische  Fvangelium.  etc.  (transl.  by  Redepenn- 
ing,  Elberfeld,  1881):  — //istorisch  - aitische  bijetragen 
naar  aanleuling  r an  de  nieutesfe  hgpothese.  aangaande 
Jezus  en  den  Pa  ulus  der  vier  hoofdrieven  (Leyden,  1882). 
(B.P.) 

Scholz,  Johann  Martin  Augustin,  a Roman 
Catholic  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  8, 1794, 
at  Kapsdorf,  Silesia,  and  died  at  Bonn  in  1853,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology.  He  published,  Novum  Te- 
stamentum  Grace  (Leipsic,  1830-35,  2 vols.)  :-Biblisch- 
kiitischc  Reise  in  den  Jahren  1818-21  (1823):  — Cura 
Criticce  in  l/istor.  Textus  Evungtliarum , etc.  (Heidel- 
berg, 1820): — Handbueh  tier  biU.  Archdologie  (Bonn, 
1834): — Reise  in  die  Gegend  zieischen  Alexandria t,  etc. 
(Leipsic,  1822): — /He  kleinen  Prophtien  ubersetzt  und 
erk/drt  (1833) : — Einltitung  in  die  hciligen  Schriften  des 
A Um  und  Xeuen  Testaments  (1845-48, 3 vols.) : — De  Vir- 
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tut  {bun  ft  VUiit  Utriusque  Codicum  Novi  Test  ament  i 
Familia  (1845).  Sec  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  s.  v.;  Furst, 
JiibL  Jud.  s.  v. ; Winer,  Himdbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  14, 46, 
92, 102, 137, 155,  174, 175, 560, 677.  (B.  P.) 

Schorch,  Franz  Eduard,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  llermannsgriln  in  1802,  and 
died  at  Schleiz,  Nov.  17, 1881,  superintendent  and  doc- 
tor of  theology.  He  published  Da*  Istben  Jesu , etc. 
(Leipsic,  1841),  and  several  volumes  of  Sermon t,  for 
which  sec  Zuchold,  JiibL  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schottgen,  Christian,  a Lutheran  theologian 
and  philologist  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Wurzcn.  Sax- 
ony, March  14, 1687.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in 
1716  rector  at  Fraukfort-on-the-Oder,  in  1/19  at  Star- 
gard,  Pomerania,  in  1728  at  Dresden,  and  died  Dec.  15, 
1751.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of,  llorce  He- 
braica  et  Talmudica  in  Unicersum  Forum  Teslamentum 
(Dresden,  1733) : — llorce  JIcbraica  et  Talmudica  in 
Theologiam  Judceorum  Dogmaticam  Antiquam  et  Or- 
thodoxam  de  Messia  Jmjtensa  (1742) : — A ovum  I. ext  con 
Graco-l.atinum  in  Forum  Testamentum  (Leipsic,  1(46; 
new  cd.  by  Krebs,  1765,  and  Spohr,  1790).  See  During, 
Die  gelehrtcn  Theologen  Deutschland t,  s.  v. ; Meusel. 
lexicon  der  von  1750-1800  rertlorbenen  deutschen  Schrift- 
steller , xii,  382  sq. ; Plitt  - Herzog,  Real- Ency Hop.  s.  v. 
(B.  r.). 

Schroder,  Johann  Joachim,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Neukirchen,  Hesse, 
July  6,  1680,  and  died  at  Marburg,  July  19,  1756,  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  He  published,  De  I/istoria  et  Con- 
dilione  Versionis  A rmenica  Sacn  Codicis  (Amsterdam, 
1711) : — Disputationes  de  Fatura  Lingua  Ilehraica 
(Marburg,  1716):— />e  Rubo  Ardente  et  non  Comburente 
ad  Erod.  tii,  i sq.  (1714): — De  A mtis  Achasia,  Judao- 
rum  Regis  ad  Concil iandi  Loca  2 Reg.  rt’i",  26  et  2 C hr  on. 
xxii,  2 (1715) : — De  Primava  Lingua  Ebraica  (1716) : 

De  I’recibus  Ebraorum  (1717):  — De  A ethinais 

(1719):  — De  Voce  TpSX  ad  Gcti.  xli,  43  (eod.),  etc. 
See  FOrst,  BibLJud.  s.  v.;  During,  Die  gelehrtcn  Theo- 
logen  Deutschland s,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schroder,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Marburg,  June  15, 1726, 
and  studied  at  the  university  in  his  native  place.  In 
1755  he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  and  Hebrew  antiquities,  and  died  March  8, 
1793.  lie  published,  De  Sanctitate  in  Centre  et  Quibus- 
dam  ejus  Sped* bus,  Pracipue  de  Sanctitute  Dd  (Mar- 
burg, 1750)  -.—Commentarius  Philologicus  in  Psahnum  x 
(Groningen,  1754):—  In  Causas  Quart  Diclio  Pure 
Graca  in  Foro  Test  ament  o Plerumgue  Pralermissa  sit 
(1768)  :—ln  Difficiliora  Quadam  I'salmorum  Loca  Fas- 
ciculus (1781).  See  During,  Die  gelehrtcn  Theologen 
Deutschland*,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schroeder,  John  Frederick,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  8, 
1800.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1819; 
studied  in  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
was  ordained  in  1823 ; had  charge  of  a parish  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  51  ary  land  for  a few  months;  was  assist- 
ant minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New  \ork  city,  from 
1824  to  1838;  and  in  the  latter  year  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Brooklyn.  In  1839  he  established  a seminary  for  young 
ladies,  called  St.  Ann's  Hall,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  He  died 
in  Brooklyn,  Feb.  26, 1857.  I)r.  Schroeder  was  a fine 
scholar,  a popular  preacher,  and  the  author  of  several 
volumes;  one  contains  essays  on  Biblical  subjects,  and 
three  are  on  General  Washington. 

Schroter,  Robert  Gustav  Theodor,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Breslau,  March  20, 
1880,  is  the  author  of,  Gregorii  Bur-Ilebrai  Scholia  in 
Psalmum  riii,  xl,  xli,  I,  etc.  (Breslau,  185/ ) : — Kritik  dcs 
Dunasch  ben-lMbrat  uber  dnzelne  Stellen  aus  Saadia, 
etc.  (1866) : — Die  dem  Saadia  bdgelegte  arabische  L'eber- 
setzung  der  kldncn  Propheten  (in  Merx’  Archie  f&r 
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Erforschung  des  Alien  Testaments');  besides,  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  Zeitschdft  der  deutsch.  morgenL  Gesellschaft. 

(B.P.) 

Schubert,  Johann  Ernst,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Elbing,  June  22, 1717,  and  died 
at  Greifswalde,  Aug.  19, 1774,  doctor  and  professor  of 
theology.  He  published,  Introductio  in  Theologiam 
Rerelatam  (Jena,  1749)  t— Institutions*  Theologia  Po- 
lemic* (1756-58,  4 vols.) :—  Vemunftige  und  schriflgc- 
mdsse  Gedanken  ron  der  gdtllichen  Drdemigkeit  (1751): 

— Gedanken  r on  der  Gnadenwahl  (1754): — Sch riftgemasse 
Gedanken  ron  der  Rechtfertigung  eines  Sunders  ror  Gott 
(1744):— I 'emunflige  und  sch  riftgemasse  Gedanken  ror* 
Tode  (1743):  — Gedanken  tom  eudgen  Leben  und  row 
Zustande  der  Setlen  nach  dem  Tode  (1747).  See  Winer. 
Jfandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  292, 343, 42 1 , 443, 447 , 448, 467 , 
470;  Ddring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsehlands,  s.v. 
(B.P.) 

Schultze,  Johann  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  7,  1810,  and  died 
Nov.  21,  1884.  He  is  the  author  of,  Weihnachtsglocke 
oder  liturgische  Vorfeier  zum  hcil.  Christtage  (5th  ed. 
Magdeburg,  1858 ) -.—Vesperglocke  oder  liturgische  .4«- 
dachten  zum  Sonntag-Fachmittag  (1856)  : — Tcxtgemdsse 
Predigt-Enttciirfe  uber  die  erangelischen  und  epistolischen 
Perikopen  (2d  ed.  Gottingen,  1884, 3 vols.).  See  Zucbold. 
Bibl.  Theol.  s.  v.  (R  P.) 

Schwabe,  Franz,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  Aug.  12, 1884,  at  Friedberg.  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  Evangel  isckes 
Brevier  in  Lied  und  Gebet  (2d  ed.  Friedberg,  18.3): — 
Geistliches  Liederbuch  (4th  ed.  1878),  and  of  some  homi- 
letical  works.  (B.  P.) 

Schwarz,  Frau*  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Ellwangen,  July  1, 
1885,  doctor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  Feue  Vnier- 
suchungen  uber  das  1 'ervcandtsch a fls  - Yerhaltniss  der 
synoptischen  Ecangelien,  etc.  (Tubingen,  1841):  — Die 
katholieche  Kirche  und  der  Protestantismus  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  inldndischen  Mission  (1851): — Die  gOttlicke 
Offenbarung  r on  Jesus  Christus  nach  der  sogerumnten 
A rmenbibei  (2d  ed.  Freiburg,  1883).  (B.  P.) 

Schwarz,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Christian,  a 

Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  51  ay  30, 
1766,  at  Giessen,  and  studied  there.  In  1790  he  was 
preacher  at  Dexbach,  near  Biedenkopf,  Hesse,  in  1796 
at  Echzell,  and  finally,  in  1804,  professor  of  theology  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  died,  April  3, 1837.  Schwarz  took 
a great  interest  in  pedagogy,  founded  prosperous  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  published  Lehrbuch  der  Erzie- 
hungs-  und  Unterrichtslehre  (1835,8  vols.).  Of  his  the- 
ological works  we  mention,  Sciagraphia  Dogmaticcs 
Christiana  in  Usum  Pralectorum  (1808)  : — Gntudriss 
der  kirchlichen  protestantischen  Dogmatik  (1816): — Das 
Christenthum  in  seiner  Wahrheit  und  Gottlichkeit  be- 
trachtet  (1808): — llandbuch  der  erangelisch-ch  rist lichen 
Ethik fur  Theologen  und  gebildeie  Christen  (1821 ; 2/1  ed. 
1830).  Sec  Plitt-Hcrzog,  Real-Eneyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schwarz,  Friedrich  Immanuel,  a Lutheran 

theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  5Iarch  5,  1728,  and 
died  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  25,  1786,  doctor  and  professor  of 
theology.  He  wrote,  Exercitationes  llistorico-critica 
in  Ctrumque  Samaritanorum  Pentatcuchum  (Witten- 
berg, 1756) : — Jesus  Targumicvs  (Torgau,  1758-59.  2 
parts) : — De  Disputations  Yinariensi  et  Restitutions  Can- 
tabrigiensi  (1760) : — De  I 'nctione  Pontijicis  Magni  He- 
braorum  per  Crucem  (1756): — De  Scalini*  Ilebraorum 
(1755): — Martyrium  Stephani  e Pandectis  Hcbrceoratn 
Illustratum  (1756):— De  Resurrectione  Jobi  (1759): — 
Vaticinium  Iesaia  de  Tumulo  Jesu,  Commentatio  Super 
Its.  xxi,  11, 12  (1760) : — Observationes  Critica  de  Maso- 
ra  Scriptura  Saci-a  Veteris  Testament i Polyglotta  (1754). 
See  Winer.  llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit  i,  98, 435, 760:  Fuxst, 
Bibl.  JucL  s.  v. : Ddring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Daitsck- 
lands,  a.  v.  (B,  P.) 
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Schwarz,  Gottfried,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Jglau,  Hungary,  Nov.  19,  1707. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  was  in  1730  conrector  at  Leutschau, 
Hungary,  in  1742  rector  at  OsnabrUck,  in  1749  professor 
at  Rinteln,  and  died  Nov.  18,  1786,  doctor  of  theology. 
He  published,  Trias  Observationum  Grammaticarum 
(OsnabrUck,  1744): — Prolegomena  de  Pracipuis  Nomini- 
bus  Dei  (1771) : — Atmorunt  Vita  Thurahhi  et  Abrahami 
(1773), etc.  See  During,  Die gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schwarz,  Johann  Conrad,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Coburg  in  1676.  He 
studied  at  Jena  and  Halle,  wns  in  1706  professor  at  the 
academical  gymnasium  in  Coburg,  in  1715  doctor  of 
theology,  and  died  June  3,  1747.  He  published,  De 
Mokammedis  Furto  Scriptura  Sacrce  Liber  L'nus  (Lcip- 
sic,  1711): — Commentarii  Crilici  et  Philoloi/ici  Lingua 
Graca  S'oci  Foederis  Divini  (1736),  etc.  See  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  125,  128,  530;  Fllrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  s.  v.;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lex  ikon,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Schwarz,  Johann  Peter,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Rudolstadt,  July  6, 1721.  He 
studied  at  Jena  and  Gottingen,  and  commenced  his 
academical  career  in  1739  at  the  former  university.  In 
1749  he  was  deacon  at  his  native  place,  in  1761  court- 
preacher,  and  died  in  1781.  He  wrote,  De  Paniaila- 
rnentis  Judaorum  (Gottingen,  1737) : — De  Perfections 
Lingua  Hebraica  Quoad  Syllabas  (1738): — De  Voto , 
quo  se  Inricem  Judai  Ineunte  Anno  Prosequuntur (Jena, 
1736)  : — Diss.  ad  Versioneni  Jonathams  ba i-  Usiel  Genes, 
ii,  1 (1739): — De  Nominibus  Veteris  Testamenti  Pro- 
priis,  Religions  Kbraorum  Monument  is  (1743): — j 
Paradoxa  Thevlogica  de  Efftcacia  Sacra  Scriptura 
( 1757 ),  etc.  Sec  During,  I He  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Filrst,  Bill.  Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schwarz,  Karl  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  a Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  19,  1812. 
He  commenced  his  academical  career  at  Halle  in  1842, 
was  professor  there  in  1849,  in  1856  court-preacher  and 
member  of  consistory  at  Gotha,  and  died  March  25, 
1885,  doctor  of  theology.  According  to  his  own  re- 
quest, Schwarz’s  body  was  cremated.  He  published, 
De  Sancta  Trinitate,  etc.  (Halle,  1842): — Das  We sen 
der  Religion  (1847): — Lessing  als  Theolog.  (1854): — 
Zur  Geschichte  der  neucren  Theologie  (4th  ed.  1869): 
— Predigten  aus  der  Gegentcart  (1859-79,  7 vols.). 
Schwarz  was  the  leader  of  the  so-called  liberal  the- 
ologians of  Germany.  Sec  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Schwarzenberg,  Friedrich  Johann  Nepomuk, 
prince-archbishop  of  Prague,  was  bom  April  6,  1809. 
In  1836  prince  Schwarzenberg  was  made  archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  in  1842  cardinal-priest,  in  1849  archbishop  of 
Prague,  and  died  at  Vienna,  March  27,  1885,  cardinal- 
archbishop.  At  the  Vatican  council  he  made  an  ad- 
dress, May  18, 1870,  against  the  dogma  of  papal  infalli- 
bility, which  caused  a great  sensation  in  all  Euro|>c. 
But  the  resistance  of  Schwarzenberg  was  soon  broken  ; 
he  did  not  sign  the  protest  of  the  opposition  party,  and 
retired  to  a monastery  to  avoid  being  further  pressed 
by  his  former  adherents.  In  Rome  the  papal  faction 
soon  proclaimed  “ Laudabiliter  se  subjecit.”  And  such 
was  the  case,  for  Schwarzenberg  was  one  of  the  first 
who  proclaimed  the  dogma  of  infallibility  in  his  arch- 
diocese. Otherwise  he  was  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
and  tolerant  prelates  in  Austria.  (B.  P.) 

Schwarzhliber,  Simper-tus,  a Benedictine,  was 
bom  at  Augsburg,  Dec.  4,  1727,  and  died  at  Salzburg, 
April  30,  1795,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published, 
System  der  christlichen  Silienlehre  (Salzburg,  1793-94,  2 
vols.)  : — Gedanken  uber  die  bedenklichsten  Kimcendungen 
gegen  die  Untriiglichkeit  der  Kirche,  etc.  (1794) : — l*rak- 
tisch  - katholisches  Religionshandbuch  fur  nachdenkende 
Christen  (1784-86,  4 vols.).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
XII.— G o o 


theol.  Lit.  i,  316,  404;  ii,  823;  During,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Schwarzl,  Karl,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  Austria,  Feb.  19,  1746,  and 
died  at  Freiburg,  March  4,  1809.  He  wrote,  Elenchus 
Sanctorum  Patrum  Ordine  Alphubetico  (Innsbruck, 

1780) :  — Pralectiones  Theologize  Polemical  (Vienna, 

1781) : — Die  Psalmen  David’s,  frei  aus  dem  Iltbrdischen 

iibersetzt  (Augsburg,  1798): — Anle.itung  zu  einer  voll- 
stdndigen  Pastoraltheologie  ( 1799,  3 vols. ) : — Uebersetz - 
ung  und  Auslegung  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Ulm,  1802- 
1805,  6 vols.).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Detitschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
342,  670;  ii,  85,  70.  (B.  P.) 

Sconce,  a movable  candlestick  of  brass,  lattcn,  or 
other  metal,  sometimes  affixed  to  a wall,  placed  against 
a pillar,  or  let  into  the  rail  moulding  of  a pew.  Sconces 
were  likewise  arranged  along  the  top  both  of  the  rood- 
screen  and  of  the  side -screens  of  choire  and  lateral 
chapels,  in  which,  on  great  festivals,  such  as  Christmas 
and  Candlemas,  lighted  tapers  were  placed. — Lee,  Gloss, 
of  Liturg.  and  Eccles.  Terms. 

Scot,  J ohn,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  archdeacon  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  soon  after,  in  1200,  was  made  bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  He  died  in  1203.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  76. 

Scot,  Matthew,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  archdeacon 
of  St.  Andrews  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  was 
postulate  bishop  of  the  see  of  Aberdeen  in  1228,  and 
about  the  same  time  postulate  bishop  of  the  see  of 
Dunkeld.  He  died  before  ho  had  been  consecrated  to 
either  sec.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  79, 106. 

Scott,  George,  D.D.,  a Reformed  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Clogher,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
July  26,  1805,  of  parents  who  came  of  the  Covenanter 
stock,  and  was  well  educated.  In  1822  be  came  to 
America,  and,  after  a short  engagement  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  joined  the  church  of  Dr.  Samuel  11.  Wylie,  in 
Philadelphia,  by  whom  he  was  encouraged  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  By  teaching  school,  and  the  most 
severe  economy,  he  completed  bis  studies  privately,  and 
after  licensure  travelled  as  an  evangelist  for  some  time, 
but  at  length  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  congregations  at  Little  Beaver,  l'a.,  and 
Austintown,  O.,  April  19,  1831.  He  afterwards  con- 
fined his  care  to  the  former,  until  his  resignation,  Oct.  1, 
1880.  He  died  Dec.  16, 1881.  Dr.  Scott  was  a most  hon- 
ored, faithful,  and  successful  pastor.  See  (Pittsburgh) 
Presbyterian  Banner,  Aug.  9, 1882. 

Scott,  John  Work,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1807. 
He  attended  the  Lower  West  Nottingham  Academy 
and  Slate  Ridge  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1827.  lie  then  taught  three  years 
at  Butler  (Pa.),  Churchvillc  (Md.),  and  Chanccford 
(Pa.).  In  1830  he  entered  the  middle  class  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  at  the  same  time  teaching,  as  an  assistant  to 
Prof.  Robert  B.  Pallon,  at  the  Edgchill  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle,  Oct.  3,  1832;  preached  as  stated  supply  at 
Poland,  O.,  during  the  whiter  following,  and  wns  also 
tutor  at  JcfTerson  College.  In  1836  he  became  stated 
supply  to  the  Church  nt  Three  Springs,  also  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Steubenville,  O.  After  this  he  preached 
frequently,  but  had  no  stated  place.  Dr.  Scott’s  chief 
work  was  a9  an  cdeicator.  He  was  founder  and  princi- 
pal of  the  Grove  Academy,  at  Steubenville,  and  with 
this  was  connected  from  1836  to  1847.  lie  wns  princi- 
pal of  the  Lindsley  Institute,  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  until 
1853;  president  of  Washington  College,  Pa.,  from  1853 
to  1865;  principal  of  Woodbum  Female  Seminary  and 
of  the  Academy,  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  until  1867 ; 
then  vice-president  of  the  State  University  at  the  same 
place,  and  for  two  years  was  acting-president.  Tbia  bo 
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was  obliged  to  resign  in  1877,  because  of  failing  eye- 
sight. His  eyes  being  treated  with  success,  he  went, 
iu  1879,  to  Biddle  University,  N.  C.,  to  fill  a vacancy. 
He  died  July  25, 1879.  Dr.  Scott  was  a man  of  excel- 
lent mental  powers,  of  great  vigor  of  mind.  As  a teach- 
er he  was  admirable  and  rarely  surpassed.  Sec  Sterol. 
Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1880,  p.  18. 

Scott,  Levi,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Cantwell's  Bridge  (now 
Odessa),  l)eL,  Oct.  11, 1802.  lie  was  trained  to  labor, 
and  began  his  thorough  intellectual  discipline  after 
reaching  manhood.  He  grew  up  in  a Christian  home, 
his  father  being  an  itinerant  minister.  Levi  was  con- 
verted in  1822,  and  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  1825.  He  served  a number  of  the  most  important 
charges  in  his  conference,  and  soon  gained  a high  rep- 
utation as  a clear,  logical,  incisive  preacher.  In  1840 
he  became  principal  of  the  grammar-school  of  Dickin- 
son College,  where  he  remained  until  1843.  The  next 
two  years  he  was  pastor  of  Union  Church,  Philadelphia ; 
and  from  1845  to  1848  presiding  elder  of  the  South 
Philadelphia  District.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
1848  he  was  made  assistant  book-agent  at  New  York. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  close  of  his  active  career  was  most  earnest  in  labors 
for  the  Master.  Shortly  after  his  election  to  the  epis- 
copal office  he  visited  our  mission  in  Liberia,  and  for 
many  years  suffered  from  the  cfTects  of  the  climate.  In 
1880,  after  twenty-eight  years  as  bishop,  and  fifty-five 
in  the  active  ministry,  be  retired  to  his  childhood's 
home,  where  he  gradually  declined  until  his  death, 
July  13, 1882.  “ In  his  most  vigorous  days  the  hearer 
was  first  arrested  by  the  searching  expression  of  the 
preacher’s  eye;  then  by  the  condensed  energy  of  his 
diction ; then  by  the  conciseness  and  clearness  with 
which  point  after  point  of  the  argument  was  made  out. 
No  time  was  lost  in  amplification ; the  paragraphs  of 
logic  were  sent  home  to  the  conscience  with  the  force 
of  shocks  from  an  electric  batten*.  A torrent  of  appeal, 
brief,  but  intense,  followed,  and  the  preacher’s  work  was 
done.”  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1882,  p.  301 ; 
Life  and  Times , by  Dr.  Mitchell  (N.  Y.  1884). 

Scott,  Thomas  Fielding,  D.D.,  a missionary 

bishop,  was  for  many  years  a Presbyterian  minister  in 
Georgia,  but  was  ordained  deacon  in  1843  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  His  first  parish  was  at  Marietta, 
which  was  a new  field,  and  where,  within  six  years,  a 
fine  church  property  and  a female  institute  were  pur- 
chased. In  1851  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Columbus,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  missionary 
bishop  in  1853.  11  is  jurisdiction  extended  over  Oregon 
and  Washington  territories.  He  died  in  New  York  city, 
July  14, 1867,  aged  sixty-two  years.  See  Amer.  Quar. 
Church  Re r.  1867,  p.  499. 

Scott,  Uriah,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  bora  at  Lincoln,  England,  in  1820.  He 
was  first  employed  as  a minister  in  New  Milford,  Pa. ; 
but  in  1859  was  chosen  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Hones- 
dale,  where  he  remained  until  1861.  He  then  went  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  officiated  occasionally,  and 
in  1867  ministered  to  the  Church  of  the  Redemption. 
In  1870  he  was  chosen  rector  of  that  church,  and  died 
in  the  same  city,  Dec.  25,  1878.  Sec  Trot.  Lpisc.  Al- 
manac, 1880,  p.  i72. 

Screven,  Charles  Oihsgsell,  D.D.,  a Baptist 
minister,  was  bora  at  Charleston,  S.  Cn  in  1774.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1795,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  iu  1801.  His  ministerial  labors  were 
confined  to  Liberty  and  the  immediate  counties.  In 
1806  he  was  elected  president  of  Mt.  Enon  College, 
where  he  remained  and  taught  probably  two  years. 
His  only  publications  arc  two  sermons.  In  1802  a 
painful  disease  began  to  develop  itself  in  one  of  his 
eyes.  He  continued  to  prosecute  his  labors  until  1821. 
The  last  six  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  intense  and 
almost  uninterrupted  pain.  He  died  in  New  Y'ork,  July  I 


2,  1830.  See  Sprague,  A rnials  of  the  A mcr.  Pulpit, 
vi,  4391. 

Scrogie.  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  minister 
of  Raphan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  elected  and  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Argylc  in  1666,  where  he  continued 
until  his  death  in  1675.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , 
p.  291. 

Seaman,  Lazarcs,  D.D.,  an  English  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman,  was  born  at  Leicester,  and  educated 
at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1631.  By  diligence  and  hard  stody 
he  attained  great  eminence  in  literature  and  in  the 
learned  languages.  He  went  to  London  as  chaplain 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  was  lecturer  at  Sc 
Martin's,  Ludgate.  His  ability  secured  for  him  the 
valuable  living  of  Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  given  by 
archbishop  Laud  in  1642.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
He  was  an  able  disputant,  and  defeated  two  Kcmish 
priests  in  a set  controversy.  In  1644  he  was  made 
roaster  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  He  had  interviews 
with  king  Charles  I before  his  impeachmenC  Crom- 
well appointed  Dr.  Seaman  visitor  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  vice-chancellor  thereof.  After  the 
Restoration  he  lost  all  bis  preferments,  was  ejected  from 
Allhallows  in  1662,  and  gathered  a congregation  of  bis 
former  hearers,  who  formed  a new  and  important  church, 
which  met  in  Silver  Street,  continued  about  a century, 
and  had  a fine  body  of  ministers.  He  died  in  War- 
wick Court,  Newgate  Street,  Sept  9,  1695.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  his  skill  as  a casuist  procured  him 
great  fame;  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  he  was  one 
of  a thousand ; he  was  also  a model  pastor.  He  pub- 
lished several  sermons,  and  a translation  into  Turkish, 
in  1660,  of  John  BalTs  Catechism.  He  had  a very 
choice  and  valuable  library,  the  catalogue  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  the  Baptist  Academy,  Bris- 
tol. See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  iii,  6-12. 

Sears,  Barnas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  Nor.  19.  1802. 
In  1825  he  graduated  from  Brown  University,  and  four 
years  later  from  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  From 
1827  to  1829  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Hartford,  Conn.  From  1830  to  1832  he  was  a pro- 
fessor in  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Insti- 
tution (now  Madison  University),  and  from  1833  to 
1836  he  studied  theology  at  the  German  universities. 
During  this  period  he  inaugurated  the  German  Baptist 
Church  by  immersing  Rev.  J.  G.  Oncken  and  six  others 
in  the  Elbe,  at  Hamburg.  He  was  a professor  in  the 
Newton  Theological  Seminary  from  1835  to  1847,  act- 
ing part  of  the  time  as  president  of  the  institution.  He 
succeeded  Horace  Mann  as  secretary  and  executive 
agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in  1848. 
and  served  in  that  position  until  1855,  when  he  became 
president  of  Brown  University.  In  March,  1867,  Dr. 
Sears  was  selected  as  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody 
Educational  Fund,  and  at  once  went  to  Virginia  to  live. 
In  this  position  he  did  much  towards  promoting  educa- 
tion in  the  South.  When  the  fund  was  established 
not  a single  Southern  state  had  a modem  system  of 
public  schools,  but  within  eight  years  no  state  wxs 
without  such  a system.  He  died  at  Saratoga  Spring*, 
N.  Y.,  July  6, 1880.  Dr.  Sears  succeeded  professor  James 
D.  Knowles  as  editor  of  the  Christian  Review  in  1838. 
and  held  the  position  for  a number  of  years.  He  was 
also  a contributor  to  the  A merictm  Cyclopaedia,  and  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Among  the  works  published  by 
him  were  the  following:  Nohden’s  German  Gram- 
mar with  Additions  (1842) -.—Classical  Studies  (1843): 
— The  Ciceronian  (1844)  —Select  Treatises  of  I.uthcr 
(1846): — Life  of  Martin  Luther  (1850) Roget's  The- 
saurus (1854).  Dr.  Sears  also  published  many  ad- 
dresses, educational  reports,  and  miscellaneous  essays 
including  his  discourse  at  the  centennial  celebration  of 
Brown  University  in  1864.  y 
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Secacah.  For  this  site  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests  ( Tent 
Work , ii,  339)  the  modem  Sikkeh,  but  he  does  not  in- 
dicate the  locality.  It  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Quar. 
Statement  of  the  “ Pal.  Explor.  Fund,”  Jan.  1881,  p.  65 : 
“In  the  Juthean  desert;  possibly  the  ruin  Sikkeh,  east 
of  Bethany  (sheet  xvii).”  But  no  such  name  appears 
on  the  Map  nor  in  the  accompanying  Memoir*. 

Seceders  is  a term  applied  in  Scotland  to  those 
bodies  of  Christians  who  liavc  separated  from  the  Na- 
tional Church  on  grounds  not  implying  a disagreement 
with  its  constitution  and  standards,  in  which  latter  cose 
they  are  termed  Dissenter*  (q.  v.). 

Sechu.  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  (Tent  Work , ii, 
116)  that  this  may  be  represented  by  Khurbet  Suweikeh, 
three  and  a half  miles  north-west  of  er-Kam,  consisting 
of  “ walls,  foundations,  and  heaps  of  stones ; pieces  of 
tessellated  pavement”  ( Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey, 
iii,  126). 

Second  Adventists.  Sec  Adventists. 

Sedulios,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  called  bishop  of 
Dublin  in  785  in  the  martyrologies  of  Marian  Gorman, 
and  those  of  Tullagh.  lie  died  Feb.  12,  785.  See 
D’Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A rchbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  24. 

Segedin,  Stephen  Kis,  D.D.,  a Hungarian  divine 
and  educator,  was  born  at  Segedin  in  1505,  and  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Cracow  and  Wittenberg.  In  the 
latter  place,  where  he  spent  three  years,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  on  the  instructions  of  Luther 
and  Mclanchthon.  He  commenced  his  public  career 
at  Thasnyadin,  where  he  instructed  those  who  were 
studious  of  the  best  arts,  and  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  common  people.  This  dual  work  he  prosecuted  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  laboring  successively  at  the  follow- 
ing places : Gyula,  Ccglede,  Tcmcswar,  Thurin,  Bekeny, 
Tholna,  Lascow  (where  he  was  ordained  pastor  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  in  1554),  Calmantze,  and  Kevin. 
He  died  May  2, 1572.  Dr.  Segedin  was  eminent  for 
piety,  distinguished  for  eloquence,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Christian  Church  of  his  time  for  the 
earnestness  and  fidelity  with  which  he  enforced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.  See  The  (Lond.)  Theological 
Magazine,  Feb.  1802,  p.  43. 

Segond,  Louis,  a Swiss  Protestant  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1810,  and  died  at  Geneva,  June  18,  1885,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  doctor  of  theology.  Segond  is 
best  known  as  the  latest  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
French,  whose  name  will  be  remembered  with  that  of 
Le  Fevre,  Olivetan,  Dc  Sacy,  Martin,  and  Ostcrwald. 
The  Old  Test,  in  Scgond’s  version  was  first  published 
at  Geneva  in  1874,  then  at  Nancy  in  1877,  and  lastly 
at  Geneva  in  1879.  But  the  entire  Bible  was  issued 
in  1880  from  the  Oxford  University  Press,  printed  with 
admirable  care  and  skill.  The  translation  is  pronounced 
an  exquisite  one.  (B.  P.) 

S6gur,  Louis  Gaston  i>k,  a French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1820.  In  1850  he  was  made  canon  of 
the  chapter  of  St.  Denis,  and  died  in  1881.  Segur  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  inilucntial  members  of  the 
clerical  party,  unjust  towards  the  Protestants,  and  a 
promoter  of  ultramontane  ideas,  lie  published,  Im  Pi - 
eti  et  la  Vie  Interieure  (1863-64,  4 vols.) : — Instructions 
FamUiires  et  Lectures  du  Soir  sur  Toutes  Us  Vcrites  de 
la  Religion  (18C5,  2 vols.): — La  Liberti  (1869): — Le 
Dogme  de  V Infallibiliti  (1872): — Le  Jeune  Oucrier 
Chretien  (1876),  etc.  Sec  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Seldemann,  Johann  Karr,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  April  10,  1807. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  for  some  time  private  tutor, 
and  in  1834  preacher  at  Eschdorf,  Saxony.  In  1871  he 
retired  from  the  ministry,  and  died  at  Dresden,  Aug.  5, 
1879,  doctor  of  theology.  lie  published,  Thomas  Mtinzer 
(Dresden,  1842):  — Die  leipziger  Disputation  im  Jahre 
1519  (1813) : — Karl  von  Miliiz,  eine  chronologische  Un- 
tersuchuug  (1844) : — Erlduterungen  zur  Reformations- 


geschichte  durch  bisher  unbekannte  Urkunden  (eod.): — 
Beitrage  zur  Reformationsgeschichte  (1846): — Luther- 
brief  e (1859): — Anton  Lauterbach's,  Diaconi  zu  Witten- 
berg Tagebuch  (1872) : — Jacob  Schenk  (1875) : — Luther's 
erste  und  alteste  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Psalmen  (1876). 
See  Neues  A rchiv  fur  sdchsische  Geschichte,  1880,  p.  94 
sq.;  Zeiischrij't  des  bergischen  Geschichtsvereins , xvi, 
257  sq.  (Bonn,  1881) ; l’litt-Herzog,  Real-Encgklop.  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 


Selwyn,  George  Augustus,  missionary  bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  was  born  at  Hampstead,  England,  in 
1809,  and  received  his  earlier  education  at  Eton.  Ho 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1831  was  appointed  private 
tutor  to  Lord  Powis,  at  Eton,  while  acting  at  the  same 
time  as  a curate  at  Windsor.  In  1841  Selwyn  was  ap- 
pointed first  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  New 
Zealand,  and  efter  having  been  consecrated  in  October, 
he  sailed  in  December  for  his  station.  He  lauded  at 
Sydney  in  April,  1842,  and  remained  some  time  there 
to  confer  with  the  bishop.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
arrival  Selwyn  established  a college  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  live  years  after  his 
landing  in  New  Zealand  he  commenced  to  work  amoDg 
the  isles  of  the  South  Sea.  In  1854  bishop  Selwyn  came 
to  England.  Twelve  years'  experience  had  taught  him 
that  his  diocese  must  be  divided,  and  that  Melanesia 
must  have  some  one  who  could  spend  all  his  energies 
on  its  many  islands  and  its  diverse  population.  His 
, time  in  England  was  not  wasted.  When  he  returned 
to  New  Zealand  he  was  accompanied  by  bishop  Patte- 
son.  For  some  years  he  shared  and  directed  Patteson's 
work  among  the  islands,  and  in  the  college  at  Auckland. 
I Then  the  diocese  was  divided,  and  divided  again.  In 
1866  there  were  six  bishops  under  Selwyn’s  direction  as 
primate,  and  among  them  Patteson  was  giving  his  whole 
attention  to  those  islands  among  which  lie  was  after- 
wards to  lay  down  his  life.  In  1867  Selwyn  came  again 
to  Englaud,  and  during  his  stay  the  diocese  of  Lichfield 
became  vacant.  It  was  offered  more  than  once  to  him, 
and  he  refused.  At  length,  on  being  strongly  pressed 
by  archbishop  Longlev,  he  yielded.  His  administration 
of  this  new  nnd  trying  sphere,  which  comprised  the  so- 
j called  “ Black  Country,”  was  very  vigorous.  Selwyn 
died  April  11,  1878.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  H. 
W.  Tucker  (Lond.  1879,  2 vols.>  (B.  P.) 
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Seminaries,  Theological,  nc  the  United 
States.  Professional  schools  for  the  special  training 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  almost  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica. Although  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe  were 
originally  instituted  chiefly  for  ecclesiastical  education, 
and  clerical  studies  were  for  a long  time  mainly  pur- 
sued in  them,  this  was  only  an  accident  of  the  time, 
arising  principally  from  the  imperfect  views  of  science 
then  entertained,  and  the  predominance  of  religious 
teachers  in  the  world  of  letters.  In  some  instances, 
such  as  the  famous  Sorbotme  (q.  v.)  of  France,  the  acad- 
emical studies  gradually  supplanted  the  theological  ; 
while  in  but  a few'  cases,  such  as  those  of  Geneva  in 
Switzerland,  Montauban  in  France,  and  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome,  is  theology  prominently  or  exclusively  taught. 
To  these  must  be  addtkl  the  training-schools  of  the  Eng- 
lish Dissenters,  which  are  comparatively  few  and  un- 
infiuential.  As  a very  general  rule,  however,  the  various 
branches  of  theology  in  Europe  are  included  as  depart- 
ments of  the  great  universities,  nnd  are  therefore  taught, 
almost  entirely  by  lectures,  as  parts  of  a scientific  edu- 
cation. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  while  nearly  all  the 
higher  schools  were  originated  and  are  sustained  by 
various  Christian  bodies,  yet  the  system  of  sjtccial  prep- 
aration of  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  very  generally 
carried  on  in  distinct  institutions,  sometimes  included 
in  a so-called  university,  but  nevertheless  having  each 
its  separate  faculty  and  particular  course  of  study,  which 
is  intended  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  supplementary  to 
those  of  the  academy  and  the  college.  This  gives  a 
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definiteness  and  practical  character  to  ministerial  train- 
ing scarcely  attainable,  or  even  attempted,  by  the  looser 
method  of  European  instruction.  See  Ministerial 
Education. 

I.  Growth  atui  Character  of  American  SchooU  of 
Theology. — The  earliest  of  these  institutions,  exclusive 
of  a Roman  Catholic  one  founded  in  1791,  in  Baltimore, 
Md..  which  still  survives,  and  a private  one  established  in 
1804  by  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  lasted  several  years,  is  the  Theological  Seminary 
founded  by  the  Congregationalists  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in 
1808,  although  a foundation  was  made  somewhat  earlier 
for  a similar  institution  by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
at  New  Brunswick.  N.  Jn  which  did  not  go  into  operation 
for  a long  time.  The  next  great  theological  seminary 
was  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  founded  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
in  1812,  although  the  College  of  New  Jersey, with  which 
it  is  connected,  was  established  in  1757.  The  divinity 
schools  of  Harvard  and  Yale  are  even  more  modern, 
while  the  universities  themselves  are  much  older.  After 
the  above  dates  numerous  schools  and  de(>artments  of  a 
strictly  theological  character  sprang  up  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  states,  and  in  more  recent  times  they 
have  rapidly  multiplied  throughout  the  Union.  Thus, 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  (1800-1809) 
there  were  but  two  organized,  in  the  second  2,  in  the 
third  14,  in  the  fourth  9,  in  the  fifth  8,  in  the  sixth  19, 
in  the  seventh  38,  in  the  eighth  (1870-79)  30.  The 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1883  (the  latest  retuni)  gave  the  total  of  theological 
seminaries  and  departments  as  being  145,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  583  resident  teachers  and  5771  students. 

“ As  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  theological  schools 
of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  uni- 
formity, but  a general  similarity,  prevails.  In  nearly 
all,  primary  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 
and  New-Test.  Greek,  as  the  foundation  of  an  enlight- 
ened Scriptural  exegesis.  In  the  departments  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  systematic  and  practical  theology, 
instruction  is  largely  given  by  lectures,  with  references 
to  text-books  and  collateral  reading.  In  all  the  fully- 
organized  seminaries  the  course  of  study  extends  through 
three  years,  and  is  planned  in  reference  to  the  attain- 
ments of  graduates  of  colleges,  although  partial-course 
students  are  admitted  on  specified  conditions."  Tuitiou 
is  free,  and  arrangements  are  usually  made  which  reduce 
the  cost  of  board,  etc.,  to  a very  low  rate. 

II.  Statistics. — The  accompanying  table,  compiled 
from  the  above-mentioned  report,  exhibits  a summary 
account  of  all  the  theological  institutions  in  the  Union, 
arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  several  states. 
For  further  details,  sec  the  annual  catalogue  of  each, 
which  is  furnished  gratuitously  on  application  to  the 
presiding  officer. 

Sen,  Keshcb  Chlnder,  one  of  the  chief  priests  of 
the  Brahma  Somaj  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  India.  The  sect 
of  which  he  was  a leader  was  formed  in  1830  by  Ram- 
mohun  Roy.  In  1859  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  gave  a new 
impulse  to  the  sect  by  his  remarkable  ability  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  effected  the  separation  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  abolish  caste  in  their  communion,  as 
the  Brahma  Somaj  of  India.  The  more  conservative 
remained  in  the  Church  at  Calcutta,  where  the  first 
building  was  opened  for  worship  in  1869.  Sen,  in  his 
published  sermons  and  tracts,  avows  his  belief  in  the 
unity  of  God,  in  immediate  revelation,  in  the  necessity 
of  a new  birth,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
importance  and  efficacy  of  prayer.  His  morality  was 
pure,  and  he  inculcated  a reverence  for  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  his 
divinity,  mediation,  and  atonement,  as  taught  in  the 
gospels.  He  believed  that  Christ  was  better  than  Mo- 
hammed or  Confucius.  Sen  died  in  India,  Jau.  8, 1884. 

Seneca  Veraion  of  the  Scnim-REs.  For  this 
branch  of  the  Iroquois  the  American  Bible  Society  has 
provided  the  gospels,  published  in  1829,  while  the  Brit- 


ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  the  gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark.  In  general  the  Iroquois  version 
(q.  v.)  is  understood  by  the  Senecas,  Mohawks,  ami 
Oneidas.  See  liible  of  Every  Land,  p.  458. 

Seney,  Robert,  a veteran  Methodist  Episcojml 
minister,  was  bom  at  Queen  Anne,  Md.,  Oct.  12.  1799. 
He  lost  bis  father  while  yet  an  infant,  was  educated  in 
New  York  city,  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
1815,  studied  law,  was  converted,  licensed  to  exhort, 
travelled  some  time  with  Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  and  in 
1820  entered  the  New  York  Conference.  That  year  he 
served  Granville  Circuit;  in  1821,  New  Rochelle;  in 
1822,  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  in  1823,  Poughkeepsie;  in 
j 1824,  Middlebury,  Vt. ; in  1825,  Flushing:  in  1826  and 
1827,  New  York  city;  in  1828  and  1829,  Newburgh;  in 
1830  and  1831,  Sandy  Hill  and  Glen's  Falls;  in  1832, 
White  Plains  and  Grcenburg;  in  1833,  White  Plains; 
in  1834,  New  Haven ; in  1835,  Vesey  Street  and  Mul- 
berry Street,  New  York  city;  in  1836,  Mulberry  Street, 
alone;  in  1837  and  1838,  Third  Street,  Brooklyn ; in 
1839  and  1840,  Newburgh;  in  1841  aud  1842,  First 
Church,  Poughkeepsie;  in  1843  and  1844,  Allen  Street 
Church,  New  York  city;  in  1845,  Mariner’s  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chapel;  in  1846  and  1847,  Washington 
Street,  Brooklyn;  in  1848,  Danbury,  Conn.;  in  1849, 
Carlton  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn;  in  1850,  Washing- 
ton Street  Church,  as  supernumerary ; in  1851,  South 
Brooklyn  Home  Mission,  and  in  1852  and  1853  super- 
numerary at  Brooklyn,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  the  close  of  his  life,  July  1,  1854.  Mr.  Seney  was 
eminently  devoted  and  successful,  able  and  winning. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit , vii,  G87; 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Sennara,  in  HindOism,  is  the  sacred  Brahminical 
cord,  whose  use  is  restricted  to  the  three  superior  castes 
as  a mark  of  distinction.  It  is  composed  of  a definite 
number  of  threads  of  cotton  taken  from  a particular 
plant.  Its  length  is  such  as  to  allow  of  its  being  worn 
diagonally  across  the  body,  from  the  left  shoulder  to 
the  right  side.  The  stoutest  coni  is  that  worn  by 
Brahmins,  thnt  of  the  Kshatriyas  being  thinner  and 
that  of  the  Vaisyas  being  very  slender,  so  that  the 
cord  serves  to  distinguish  between  the  castes.  (Butler, 
Land  of  the  Veda,  says  that  the  Brahmin’s  cord  is  made 
of  cotton  threads,  the  Kahatriya's  of  hemp,  and  the 
Vaisva’s  of  wool).  Brahminical  devotees  or  saints 
often  wear  a snake-skin  instead  of  the  cord. 

Sepharvaim.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  who  has 
recently  explored  the  region  in  question,  and  is  well 
versed  likewise  in  Assyriology,  finds  in  the  ancient  in- 
scriptions four  cities  or  districts  called  Sippara,  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  this  name.  Of  these  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones,  he  thinks,  were  the  “Sippara  of  the  San," 
discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Abu-Habba,  aud  the  orig- 
inal place,  known  as  the  “Sippara  of  Anuenit,"  being 
the  one  where  Sargon  I was  exposed  in  bis  infancy, 
the  town  of  Xisuthrua,  the  one  captured  by  Cyrus  with- 
out fighting,  and  the  seat  of  the  famous  Jewish  school, 
which  Dr.  Ward  believes  he  has  found  in  the  large  tell 
or  mound  still  bearing  the  medieval  name  of  Anbar, 
south  of  the  point  of  the  effluence  of  the  Sokkameh 
canal  from  the  Euphrates.  Sec  Hebraica,  Jan.  1886, 
p.  79  sq. 

Sepphorls.  The  modem  site  Seffurieh  is  copious- 
ly described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (i,  279, 330  sq.).  (See  illustration  on  p.  841.) 

Serapion.  By  way  of  supplement  we  add  the 
following  bearers  of  that  name:  (1),  eighth  bishop  of 
Antioch,  successor  of  Maximus,  and  opponent  of  the 
Montnnists;  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  v,  19, 
22 ; (2),  a martyr  by  the  name  of  Serapion  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  iv,  41,  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  un- 
der Dccius  at  Alexandria;  (8),  a third  one  by  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  iv,44,  as  belonging  to 
the  lapti  (q.  v.) ; (4),  another  Serapion  is  mentioned  by 
Cassian  in  Collat.  x,  2.  See  Sozom.  viii,  1 1 ; Schrockh, 
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viii,  451 ; Gieseler,  i,  2,  244 ; Plitt-Hcrzog,  ReaDEncy- 
klop.  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Serpilius,  Geo  no,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Ocdenburg,  Hungary,  June  1 1, 1668. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1690  deacon  at  Wilsdrup, 
near  I)res<lcn,  in  1695  pastor  at  Katisbon.  and  died  Nor. 
23.  1728.  He  published,  Vollstdndige  Liederconcordanz 
(Pima,  1696): — Descriptio  Synagogce  Serpiiiana  Incu- 
lenta  ( Katisbon,  1723 ) : — Personalia  Mosis , Josme, 
Samuelis,  Esrce,  Nehemice,  Mordechai  et  Esthers  (Leip- 
sic. 1708  ) : — Personalia  Johi  (1710):  — Personalia 
Jjaridis  (1713) : — Salomo  in  Continual ionem  Scriptorum 
Iiibliorum  ( 1715 ) : — Personalia  lesaite  ( 1717  ),  etc. 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; 
FUrst,  liibL  Jud.  s.  v. ; J ocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexiton,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Servatius,  Saint.  According  to  Athanasius  (.4 pol. 
ii,  767),  a Gallican  bishop,  by  the  name  of  Servatius, 
was  among  those  who  attended  the  Council  of  Sardica 
in  347,  and  he  may  probably  have  been  the  same  whom 
Sulpicius  Scvcrus  sent  to  Kimini  in  859  to  defend  the 
Athanasian  orthodoxy  against  the  Arians.  Sec  Kott- 
berg,  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands,  i,  204  sq. ; Fried- 
rich, Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands,  i,  300  sq. ; Hcfele, 
Conciliengeschichte,  i,  515;  Plitt-Herzog,  Iteal-Encyklop. 
s.  v. ; Lichtenbcrger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
a.  v.  Servais.  (B.  P.) 

Session,  Church  (or  Kirk).  See  Presbyte- 
rianism. 

Set  (or  Sutekh),  an  ass-headed  deity,  the  national 
god  of  the  Shemitic  Hyksos,  who,  on  their  invasion 
of  Egypt  in  tho  interval  between  the  thirteenth  and 
eighteenth  dynasties,  forced  his  sole  worship  upon  the 
Egyptians.  Set  was  already  one  of  the  cosmical  dei- 


ties of  the  country,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyk- 
sos his  worship  was  annulled,  his  statues  defaced,  and 
his  name  everywhere  erased.  lie  was  represented  as 
an  ass-headed  man,  holding  the  usual  crux  ansata,  or 
stafT  of  life,  and  the  cucvfa,  staff  of  divine  power.  The 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  regard  Set  as  a |>erson- 
ification  of  the  evil  principle.  “The  worship  of  this 
god  passed  through  two  historical  phases.  At  one  time 
he  was  held  in  honor,  and  accounted  as  one  of  the 
greater  gods  of  Abydos.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
position  analogous  to  that  of  the  Theban  deity  Mcntu, 
in  which  he  was  the  adversary  of  the  serpent  Apopliis, 
the  symbol  of  wickedness  and  darkness.  Some  time 
later  on,  in  consequence  of  political  changes,  the  wor- 
ship of  Set  was  abolished,  and  his  statues  were  de- 
stroyed. It  is  difficult  to  state  at  what  period  Set 
was  introduced  into  the  Osirian  myths  ns  a personifica- 
tion of  evil,  and  thus  became  identified  with  Typhon 
as  the  murderer  of  the  great  Egyptian  god  Osiris.  The 
treatise  (by  Plutarch),  De  I side  et  Osiride,  makes  Xeph- 
thys  the  companion  of  Set,  and  she  is  represented  united 
with  him  in  a group  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Gods.  The  animal  symbolical  of  Set 
was  a carnivorous  quadruped,  at  one  time  confounded 
with  the  ass-god  of  Josephus  and  Apion,  having  a long, 
curved  snout  and  upright,  square-topped  ears,  which 
characters  are  often  exaggerated  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  jackal  of  Anubis  ” (Picrret).  After  the  sec- 
ond restoration  of  the  old  mythology,  in  the  period  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  Set  was  identified  with  the 
Hyksos  Sutekh,  who  was  properly  an  Asiatic  deity,  and 
whoso  worship  was  maintained  even  by  Seti  I and 
Kamcscs  II.  Both  gods,  however,  were  treated  as  im- 
pious, and  their  worship  as  heretical,  and  it  is  at  the 
present  time  impossible  to  distinguish  exactly  between 
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them,  owing  to  the  complete  destruction  by  the  Egyp- 
tians or  all  those  parts  of  the  monuments  whereon  their 
names  occur. 

Seventh-day  Adventists.  See  Adventists, 
Seventh-day. 

SeveruB,  Alexander.  See  Alexander  Severus. 

Seyffarth,  Gustav,  a Lutheran  theologian  and 
archaeologist  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ubigau,  Sax- 
ony, July  13,  1796.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  com- 
menced his  academical  career  there  in  1823.  In  1857 
he  came  to  America,  was  professor  at  the  Lutheran 
Concordia  College,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  retired  in  1871  to 
New  York  city,  and  died  Nov.  17, 1885.  He  published, 
Veber  die  urspriuigliehen  Laute  der  hebr.  Buchstaben 
(Leipsic,  1824) : — Heitrdge  zur  Kenntinss  der  I. iter  at  ur, 
Kunst , Mythologie  und  Geschichte  der  alien  .Egyj>ter 
(1826-40) : — Chronologic  Sacra  (1846)  : — llat  tausend- 
jiihrige  Reich  im  Lichte  der  Offenbarungcn  dot  Allen 
und  Xeuen  Tett aments  (N.  Y.  1860).  See  Fllrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  JIM.  Thtol.  a.  v.  (II.  P.) 

Sfondrata,  CoeucmxE,  prince  - abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
and  nephew  of  Gregory  XLV,  was  bora  at  Milan  in 
1644.  He  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
taught  theology,  philosophy,  and  canon  law  at  various 
places,  and  was  elected  prince-abbot  of  SL  Gall  in  1689. 
In  1695  Innocent  XII  made  Sfondrata  a cardinal,  but 
he  died  soon  after  his  promotion,  in  the  same  year,  at 
Home.  Sfondrata  wrote,  Regale  Sacerdotium  Romano 
Pontifici  Assertum  el  Quatuor  Proposititmibus  Replica- 
tion (1684),  which  is  a defence  of  the  absolute  suprema- 
cy of  the  pope  over  and  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Gallicau  Church.  Five  French  bishops  refuted  this 
work  : — Sod  us  l'rcedestinationis  . . . Dissolutus  (Rome, 
1696;  Venice,  1698).  This  posthumous  work  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Sorbonne,  Bossuet,  and  others,  who  in 
vain  tried  to  have  the  book  put  on  the  Index.  See 
Moreri,  Auclores  Diarii  Italici  (Venice,  1732),  voL  vi; 
Journal  des  Savants,  1698, 1708,  and  1709;  Lichtcnbcr- 
ger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Rcligieuses,  s.  v.  (IL  P.) 

Shaalbim.  The  probable  representative  of  this 
place,  Sdbit , lies  two  miles  north  of  Amwns.  It  is  a 
deserted  ruin,  and  *•  appears  to  be  the  Selebi  of  Jerome’s 
Comment,  on  Ezek.  xlviii,  22  ” ( Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  iii,  52). 

Shaaraim.  The  probable  site  is  that  of  Khurbet 
Saireh,  three  and  a half  miles  north-east  of  Beit  Nettlf, 
and  one  a half  west  of  Beit  Atab.  It  consists  of  “ foun- 
dations on  a hill,  with  a spring  below’’  ( Memoirs  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  124). 

Shahazimah  is  conjectured  by  I.iouL  Cornier 
(Tent  Work , ii.  339)  to  be  the  present  Tell  esh-Sheikh 
Kasim,  “ a very  large  artificial  mound  near  the  Jordan  ” 
(Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  128),  eight  miles 
south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  but  there  is  no  special 
ground  for  this  identification. 

Sharpe,  Samuel,  an  Egyptologist  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  was  born  in  England  in  1799.  After  starting 
in  life  as  a banker,  he  soon  retired  from  business,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  studies  of  Egyptology  and  He- 
brew. The  numerous  volumes  which  came  from  his  pen 
during  his  long  and  busy  life— he  died  in  August,  1881 
— were  nil  concerned  either  with  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient E crypt,  or  with  Biblical  researches.  “ A Unita- 
rian and  liberal,”  says  the  A cademy,  “ he  occupied  him- 
self in  popularizing  a mode  of  interpreting  the  Script- 
ures which,  though  it  would  now  be  considered  at  once 
conservative  and  narrow,  seemed  half  a century  ago 
startling, if  not  profane."  His  chief  Egyptological  works 
were  the  following:  Early  History  of  Egypt  from  the 
Old  Testament,  Herodotus,  Manelho,  and  the  Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions  (1836):  — Egyptian  Inscriptions  from  the 
British  Museum  and  other  Sources  (first  scries,  1837 ; 
second  series,  1855): — The  Rudiments  of  a Vocabulary 
of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  (1837): — The  History  of 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  (1838) : — History  of  Egypt 


under  the  Romans  (1842) : — The  History  of  Egypt  from 
the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  of  the  Arabs,  AS). 
640  (1846  ; 5th  ed.  1870) : — The  Chronology  and  Geog- 
raphy of  Ancient  Egypt  (1849): — Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Egyptian  Buildings  and  Sculpture  (1854): — Alex- 
andrian Chronology  (1857):  — Egyptian  Hieroglyphics 
(1861): — Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum 
(1862) : — The  Decree  of  Canopus  (1870)  -.—  The  Rosetta 
Stone  (1871).  His  most  important  publications  on  Bib- 
lical matters  were,  Historic  .Votes  on  the  Books  of  the 
Old  and  .Vei c Testaments  (1854  ; 3d  ed.  1858)  -.—Critical 
Xotes  on  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1856;  2d  ed.  1867) : — The  Chronol-gy  of  the 
Bible  (1868) : — Texts  from  the  Holy  Bible  Explained  by 
the  Help  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  (eod.): — History  of 
the  Hebrew  Xation  and  Literature  (1869  ; 2d  ed.  1872) : 
— On  the  Journeys  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
(1876):  — A Short  Hebrew  Grammar  without  Points 
(1877): — The  Book  of  Isaiah  arranged  Chronologically 
in  a Revised  Translation,  and  A ccompanied  with  Histor- 
ical Xotes  (eod.).  51  r.  Sharpe’s  two  lines  of  study  met 

ill  his  work  on  Egyptian  Mythology  and  Egyptian  Chris- 
tianity, with  their  In  fluence  on  the  Opinions  of  Modem 
Christendom  (1863).  In  1875  he  brought  out  a volume 
on  Hebrew  Inscriptions  from  the  Valleys  between  Egypt 
and  Mount  Sinai,  and  shortly  after  bis  death  was  pub- 
lished his  B apva/ia  EwiotoX»;,  The  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas from  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript  of  the  Bible,  with  an 
English  translation  (1881),  in  which  he  seeks  to  fix  its 
date  to  the  vear  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  (a  P.) 

Sharuhen.  The  probable  representative  of  this 
place.  Tell  esh-Sheriah,  lies  ten  miles  north-west  of 
Khurbet  Bir  es-Seba.  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs to  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  339) : “ A large 
mound  on  the  north  bank  of  the  valley.  Broken  pot- 
tery and  a few  small  unhewn  stones  are  found  on  tbe 
top.  In  the  valley  is  a well-cut  trough  of  basalt.” 

Shaw,  William,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Mass ; ordained  pastor  of  tbe 
Church  in  Marshfield  in  April,  1769;  and  died  June  1, 
1816.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit, »,  573. 

Shechesb.  The  archaeological  remains  of  the 
modem  XiMus  are  copiously  described  in  tbe  Memoirs 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  203  sq.). 

Sheldon,  George,  D.l).,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1813.  He 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1835,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1838.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  near  Charleston,  S-  C-, 
from  1840  to  1843,  and  was  afterwards  choseu  district 
secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  which  office  he  filled  for  thirty  years. 
It  may  be  said  his  life  was  spent  in  organizing  means 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  tbe 
discharge  of  his  duties  he  displayed  great  energy,  wis- 
dom, and  executive  ability.  He  was  much  esteemed 
by  the  citizens  of  Princeton,  where  he  resided  twenty 
years.  He  died  there,  June  16, 188L  See  X.  1’.  Ob- 
server, June  23, 1881.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Sheldon,  Lather,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Rupert,  Yu,  Feb.  18, 1786.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Middlcbury  College  in  1808.  and  was  ordained 
at  Easton,  Mass,  in  1810,  which  pastorate  he  retained 
until  his  resignation  in  1855.  He  preached  six  thou- 
sand written  sermons,  and  declined  eight  calls  to  larger 
salaries.  He  died  at  Easton,  Sept.  16, 1866.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1867,  p.  304. 

Shelton,  George  A.,  D.D.,  a clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  rector  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Newtown,  L.  L;  died  Dec.  27,  1863,  aged  six- 
ty-three years.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rer.  ApriL 
1864,  p.  150. 

Shelton,  William,  D.D.,  a clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Fairfield, 
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Conn.,  in  September,  1798,  his  father  being  the  Rev. 
Philo  Shelton,  the  first  Episcopal  clergyman  ordained 
in  America.  William  graduated  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  in  1823,  was  or- 
dained deacon  the  same  year,  and  presbyter  in  1826; 
ministered  at  Plattsburgh  and  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
his  native  town,  until  1829,  when  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Buffalo.  In  1879  he  was  made  pastor 
emeritus,  and  so  continued  until  his  death,  at  the  old 
Fairfield  parsonage,  Oct.  11, 1883.  See  (N.  Y.)  Church 
Almanac,  1884,  p.  103. 

Shema.  The  Sameh  between  Tell  Milh  and  Bccr- 
shcba,  proposed  for  this  place,  is  an  error  for  Satceh 
(i.  e.  Hnzor-Shual) ; and  Tristram  suggests (Bible  Places, 
p.  18)  that  Shema  (i.  e.  Sheba)  is  represented  by  Tell 
es-Seba,  about  two  miles  east  of  Bir  ea-Seba.  See 
Bbershbba. 

Shepard,  George,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1802.  He  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1824,  from  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1827,  and  was  ordained  Feb.  5,  1828, 
pastor  at  Hallowell,  Me.  He  became  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor  in  1836, 
and  died  there,  March  23, 1868.  See  Trien.  Cat.  of  A u- 
dover  Theol.  Sem.  1870,  p.  76. 

Shepard,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Norton,  Mass.,  May  7,  1792.  After 
studying  at  Taunton  Academy,  he  graduated  from 
Brown  University  iu  1813,  and  in  1816  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  The  two  succeeding  years  he 
was  a home  missionary  in  Georgia.  In  1818  and  1819 
he  was  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Ashfield,  Mass., 
June  16, 1819,  and  remained  until  May  8,  1833.  From 
1833  to  1835  Dr.  Shepard  was  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  From  April  3fl,  1835,  until  his  death 
he  was  pastor  at  Bristol,  K.  I.,  although  he  had  resigned 
active  service  in  1865.  In  1846  he  was  elected  a cor- 
porate member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions.  He  died  Oct.  5, 1879.  Among 
his  publications  were  various  sermons  and  thirty  New 
Year's  Annuals.  See  Cong.  Year-book , 1880,  p.  27. 

Shepley,  David,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bon;  at  Solon,  Me.,  in  May,  1804.  His  father  dy- 
ing when  David  was  quite  young,  he  went  to  Norridgc- 
wock,  where  he  resided  for  a time  in  the  family  of  Rev. 
Jonah  Peet,  and  became  a Christian.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  at  Saco,  graduated  from  Bowdoiu 
College  in  1825,  nnd  from  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1828.  He  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  at  Yarmouth,  Me.,  in  February,  1829,  and  re- 
signed in  April,  1849.  He  was  next  pastor  at  Winslow 
from  September,  1851,  until  June,  1862;  subsequently 
of  the  Central  Church  at  Falmouth  for  a short  time, 
and  then  provisional  secretary  of  the  Maine  Missionary 
Society.  His  health  failing,  he  removed  to  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  1871,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Dec. 
1, 1881.  See  Providence  Journal,  Dec.  3, 1881.  (.1.  C.  S.) 

Sherman,  Joseph,  LL.I).,  a Congregational  min- 
ister and  educator,  was  bom  at  Edgccomb,  Me.,  March 
3,  1800.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1826, 
was  principal  for  bix  years  of  the  Academy  at  North 
Yarmouth,  studied  two  years  at  Andover,  nnd  in  1834 
went  to  Columbia,  Tenn.,  ns  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages in  Jackson  College.  For  fifteen  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  college,  during  three  of  which  he 
was  its  president.  He  died  in  June,  1849.  Sec  Hist, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  p.  355.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Sherwood,  Adiel,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1791.  He  studied 
three  years  at  Middlcbury  College,  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1817,  studied  oue  year  in  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  then  went  to  Georgia  for 
hi9  health,  where  he  took  high  rank  as  a preacher. 
He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Bethlehem,  near  Lexing- 
ton, in  1820.  While  at  Eatonton,  whither  he  went  in 


1827,  having  charge  of  an  academy,  as  well  as  preach- 
ing, a most  remarkable  revival  began  in  his  church, 
and  for  two  years  it  spread  through  the  state.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  what  is 
now  Mercer  University.  In  1837  and  1838  he  was  a 
professor  in  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  from  1839  to  1841  professor  of  sacred  literature 
in  Mercer  University,  Ga.  For  several  years  he  was 
president  of  Shurtleff  College,  Alton,  111.  In  1848  ami 
1849  he  was  president  of  the  Masonic  College,  Lexing- 
ton, Mo.,  and  from  1849  to  1857  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Cape  Girardeau.  Returning  to  Georgia,  he  was  pres- 
ident of  Marshall  College  for  a few  years.  The  closing 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Missouri,  his  death  occur- 
ring at  St.  Louis,  Aug.  18,  1879.  Among  the  numerous 
productions  of  his  pen  may  be  mentioned  his  Gazetteer 
of  Georgia,  Christian  and  Jewish  Churches,  ami  his 
Notes  on  the  Netc  Testament.  In  his  personal  appear- 
ance Dr.  Sherwood  wns  tall  and  commanding,  with 
noble  and  dignified  features.  Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Encycloj).  p.  1054.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Sherwood,  Reuben,  D.D.,  a clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  Hyde  Park.N.  Y., 
May  11,  1856,  aged  sixty-six  years,  lie  was  one  of 
the  oldest  clergymen  of  his  denomination  in  Dutchess 
County,  and  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life 
had  been  rector  of  St.  James's  Church  at  Hyde  Park. 
He  was  formerly,  for  a long  time,  in  charge  of  the 
Church  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  ami  was  the  founder  of  the 
parishes  at  Saugerties  and  Esopus,  N.  Y.  See  Amer. 
Quar,  Church  Her.  1856,  p.  301. 

Shicron  is  thought  by  Tristram  ( Bible  Places,  p.34) 
to  be  the  modern  Zemuka,  which  lies  two  and  a half 
miles  north-east  of  Yebnah  (Jabnch),  and  is  “a  large 
mud  village,  with  cactus  hedges  around  it,  and  wells  in 
the  gardens”  ( Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  414). 
Lieut.  Cornier  suggests  (Quar.  Statement  of  “ Pal.  Kxplor. 
Fund,”  Oct.  1876,  p.  170,  note)  that  it  may  be  the  Khur- 
bet  Sukrreir,  a small  ruined  khan,  near  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  four  and  a half  miles  south-west  of  Yebnah, 
and  exhibiting  traces  of  a cistern,  a reservoir,  a viaduct, 
and  a canal  (Memoirs,  ii,  425). 

Shihon.  For  this  place  both  Tristram  (Bible  Places, 
p.277)  and  Cornier  ( Tent  Work,  ii,  339)  accept  A gun 
esh-Shain,  two  miles  north-west  of  Debflrieh,  which 
consists  merely  of  “ two  springs,  built  up  with  masonry, 
about  thirty  yards  apart;  good  perennial  supply  of 
water;  no  stream”  (t Memoirs  of  Ordnance  Survey,  i, 
877).  On  the  other  hand,  esh-Shejerah,  four  and  a half 
miles  north  by  east  of  Debftrieh,  contains  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  building  later  used  as  a mosque  (ibid.  p.  414). 

Shihor-libnath.  Both  Tristram  ( Bible  Places, 
p.  289)  and  Cornier  (Tent  Work,  ii,  339)  identify  this 
stream  with  the  Wady  esh-Shagur,  which  comes  down 
the  mountains  east  of  Acre,  and  by  its  junction  with 
Wady  Shulb  forms  the  Wady  el-Halzfln,  that  runs  into 
the  Nahr  Numein,  or  Belli*.  This,  however,  is  at  least 
fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Carmel,  and  more  than 
twenty  from  the  south  west  extremity  of  Asher. 

Shiloh.  The  archaeological  remains  at  Seilun  are 
minutely  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  367  sq.).  The  following  particu- 
lars from  Conder’s  Tent  Work  (i,  81  sq.)  are  of  interest: 

*•  We  approached  Shiloh  from  the  south,  hr  a mountain- 
road  of  evident  antiqntty,  from  the  little  plniu.  The  ruins 
of  a modern  village  here  occupy  a sort  of  tell  or  mound. 
On  the  enst  nnd  north  the  site  is  shut  iu  by  bare  nnd  lofty 
hills  of  grny  limestone,  dotted  over  with  a few  fig-trees; 
on  the  south  the  plntenu  looks  down  on  the  plain  just 
crossed.  A deep  vnlley  rnns  behind  the  town  on  the 
north,  nnd  in  its  sides  nre  many  rock-ent  sepulchres:  fol- 
lowing Its  course  westward,  wc  again  renclied  the  main 
road,  thus  nvoiding  a steep  pass,  niid  turning  northwards 
found  the  village  of  Lchonah  perched  on  the  hillside  to 
the  west  of  the  road  and  north  of  Shiloh,  as  described  in 
the  Bible. 

“Shiloh  wns  for  nbout  four  huudred  years  the  chosen 
abode  of  the  tabernacle  nnd  ark.  It  Is  a question  of  no 
little  interest  whether  this  waa  the  first  spot  selected  after 
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Plan  of  the  Ruins  of  Shiloh. 

the  conqnest  of  the  hills  by  Joshua.  That  Shiloh  became 
the  gathering-place  after  the  conquest  of  Shcchem  there 
is  abundant  proof  (Josh,  xxii,  12),  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  tho  Tabernacle  was  placed  there  early;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  find  * Sanctuary  of  the  Lord’  (or  Holy  Place 
of  Jehovahi  mentioned,  by  the  oak  near  Shcchem  (Josh, 
xxiv,  26),  and  we  may  perhat>a  gather  that,  though  not 
recognised  bv  the  doctors  of  the  Mishnn,  there  was  a time 
when  the  Tabernacle  stood,  as  is  believed  by  the  Samnr- 
itaus,  near  Shcchem.  The  dale  which  they  give  for  ita 
transference  to  Shiloh,  in  the  time  of  Eli,  whom  they  con- 
sider to  have  been  the  first  schismatics!  leader  of  the 
children  of  Judah,  does  not,  however,  accord  with  the 
Biblical  account,  and  the  story  no  doubt  originated  in 
consequence  of  religious  hatred. 

“The  site  being  so  certainly  known,  it  becomes  of  In- 
terest to  speculate  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. Below  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  north  of  the  ruins, 
there  Is  a sort  of  irregular  quadrangle,  sloping  rather  to 
the  west,  and  perched  above  terraces  made  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  rock  has  here  been  rudely  hewn  iu  two 

Krallel  scarps  for  over  four  hundred  feet,  with  a court 
tween,  seventy-seven  feet  wide,  and  sunk  live  feet  be- 
low the  onter  surface.  Thus  there  would  be  sufficient 
room  for  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle  in  this  area,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  measurement  north  and  south 
agrees  very  cloeely  with  the  width  of  the  court  (fifty  cubits), 
which  wns  also  measured  north  and  south.  From  the 
Mishna  we  learn  that  the  lower  part  of  tbe  Tabernacle 
erected  nt  Shiloh  was  of  stone,  with  a tent  above. 

“There  are,  however,  two  other  places  which  demand 
attention  as  p**sible  sites,  one  lxdng  perhaps  a synagogue, 
tbe  other  a little  building  called  the  ‘Mosque  of  the  Ser- 
vants of  God.’ 

“The  building  which  I have  called  a synagogue  Is  sit- 
uate on  a slope  south  of  the  ruins  of  Shtloh.  It  Is  thirty- 
seven  feet  square,  and  built  of  good  mnsoury.  The  door 
is  on  the  north,  and  Is  surmounted  by  a flat  lintel,  on 
which  is  a design  iu  bold  relief,  representing  vases  and 
wreaths.  Inside  there  are  pillars  with  capitals,  seemingly 
Byzantine.  A sloping  scarp  Las  been  built  against  the 
wall  on  three  sides, and  a little  mosque  sacred  to  El-Arbaln 
— * the  Forty  ’ Companions  of  tbe  Prophet— is  built  on  to 
the  east  wall.  There  is  a pointed  area  on  the  west  wall, 
lints  we  have  at  least  three  periods— that  of  the  old  synn- 
cogue,  represented  by  the  lintel,  which  is  similar  to  the 
lintels  of  Galihean  synagogues,  that  of  a later  Christian 
erection,  and  Anally  the  Moslem  mosque,  built,  prob- 
ably, where  tbe  apse  of  the  chapel  would  have  been 
placed- 

“The  Jamia  el-Yetelm,  or  ‘Mosque  of  the  Servants  of 
God,’  is  situated  nt  the  southern  foot  of  the  tell.  It  Is 
shaded  by  a large  oak-tree,  and  is  of  good  masonry,  like 
tbat  of  the  lost ; there  was  nothing  very  remarkaole  in 


the  little  low  chamber  within,  but  tbe  name 
seems  to  preserve  a tradition  of  the  position 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

“The  only  water  close  to  tbe  village  was  once 
contained  in  a little  tank  with  steps,  south  of 
the  lower  mosque.  There  is,  however,  a fine 
spring  placed,  as  la  often  to  be  observed  in 
Palestine,  at  a distance  of  no  leas  than  three 
qnarters  of  a mile  from  tbe  town,  at  the  bead 
of  the  valley  which  comes  dowu  behind  tbe 
ruins  from  the  cast.  A good  supply  of  water 
here  Issues  Into  a rocky  nasin,  nnd  was  once 
carried  by  an  nndergronnd  aqneduct  to  a rock- 
cat  tank,  but  Is  now  allowed  to  ran  waste. 

“The  vineyards  of  Shiloh  have  disappeared, 
though  very  possibly  once  surrounding  the 
spriDg,  and  perhaps  extending  dowu  the  val- 
ley westwards,  where  water  is  also  found. 
With  the  destruction  of  tbe  village  desolation 
has  spread  over  the  barren  hills  aronnd. 

“A  yearly  feast  was  held  at  Shiloh,  when 
the  women  came  ont  to  dance  in  the  vine- 
yards (Judges  xxi,  2H  It  is  possible  that  a 
tradition  iir  this  festival  is  retained  in  the 
name  MerJ  el -'Aid,  ‘Meadow  of  the  Feast,' 
to  the  south  of  the  present  site.” 

Shimron.  The  present  Semunieh  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (i,  280)  as  “ a small  village 
on  a knoll  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
d radon  [five  miles  west  of  Nazareth],  with 
three  springs  . . . and  contains  probably  leas 
than  one  hundred  souls."  It  has  ‘'artificial 
mounds,  traces  of  ruins,  and  a sarcophagus " 
(ibid.  p.  339). 

Shinn,  Asa,  an  eminent  Methodist  Prot- 
estant minister,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  May 
8,  1781,  of  poor  but  honest  Quaker  parents. 
He  received  his  education  chiefly  among  the 
western  hills  of  Virginia,  became  a Methodist 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  requested  to  be- 
come an  exhorter,  and  before  his  twentieth  year  was 
employed  as  a travelling  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  connection  be  continued 
over  twenty-seven  years.  The  fact  that  he  never  saw 
an  English  grammar  or  a clock  until  he  entered  upon 
his  first  circuit  pictures  his  illiterate  and  inexperienced 
condition ; yet  such  was  his  progress  that  iu  1809  we 
find  him  by  appointment  in  the  city'  of  Baltimore.  He 
gave  himself  wholly  to  the  work,  utilized  his  opportu- 
nities as  a student,  and  whether  in  season  or  out  of  sea- 
son, in  town  or  in  country,  in  tbe  woods  or  on  horse- 
back, his  tireless  mind  was  at  work,  until  he  became  a 
theologian  before  whose  litgic  and  masterly  delivery  no 
foe  of  tbe  truth  could  stand.  In  1825  Mr.  Shinn  was 
transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  in  1829 
withdrew  from  the  MeLhodist  Episcopal  Church,  helped 
to  organize  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  at  its 
first  conference,  which  was  held  that  year,  in  Ohio,  be 
was  elected  president.  He  afterwards  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  In  1834  he 
was  elected  editor  of  the  Methodist  Protestant,  and 
served  two  years.  When  a young  man  Mr.  Shinn  ex- 
perienced an  accidental  fracture  of  bis  skull,  which,  be- 
cause of  improper  surgical  attention,  caused  his  insan- 
ity in  old  age,  and  he  was  removed  to  Brattleboro  (Yl) 
Lunatic  Asylum,  where  he  died,  Feb.  11,  1833.  Mr. 
Shinn  produced  two  theological  works:  The  Plan  of 
Salvation,  and  The  Benevolence  and  Rectitude  of  the  Stt~ 
preme  Being;  they  evince  great  logical  power,  piety 
of  heart,  and  lovaltv  to  Christ.  See  Bassett,  But.  of 
the  M.  P.  Church,  p!  325. 

Shorsewood,  Geougk,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  rec- 
tor of  Cultor  in  1449,  and  in  1453  was  chancellor  of  the 
Church  of  Dunkeld.  He  was  confessor  to  the  king  in 
1454,  in  which  year  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  England, 
lie  was  made  bishop  of  the  see  of  Brechin,  Oct.  22  tbe 
same  year,  was  also  royal  secretary,  and  afterwards  be- 
came lord  high  chancellor.  He  was  bishop  there  in 
1462.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  164. 

Short,  Augustus,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prelate,  was 
bom  near  Exeter  in  1803.  From  Westminster  School 
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he  was  sent  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  A.B.  in  1824,  and  A.M.  in  1826,  He  was 
appointed  vicar  of  Ravensthorpe,  Northamptonshire,  in 
1835;  Hampton  lecturer  at  Oxford  in  1846,  and  the 
first  bishop  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  in  1847,  He 
died  Oct,  8,  1883. 

Short,  David  Hawkins,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  in  1806.  He  graduated 
from  Trinity  College  in  1833,  and  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1836 ; was  ordained  the 
same  year;  for  a number  of  years  was  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  Ridgefield,  Conn. ; in  I860  became  rector  of 
St.  James’s  Church,  Waisted;  in  1861  of  Grace  Church, 
Broadbrook;  in  1866  removed  to  Greenwich  as  rector 
of  two  churches,  viz. : Calvary  Church,  at  Round  Hill, 
and  Emmanuel  Church,  in  Glenville;  in  1867  officiated 
in  St.  John’s  Church,  Hartford;  the  next  year  in  the 
Memorial  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Westport.  He 
resided  in  Portland,  in  1870,  without  charge;  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  officiated  in  Trinity  Church,  in  that  place; 
in  1872  he  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Northford,  where  he  remained  for  several  years.  He 
died  in  Fairfield.  Jan.  21, 1877.  See  Prof.  Episc.  Alma- 
nac, 1878,  p.  170. 

Shoter.  See  Officer. 

Shunem.  Its  modern  representative,  Sulam,  is 
three  and  a quarter  miles  north  of  Zerln,  and  is  briefly 
noted  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey (ii,  87).  The  following  particulars  concerning  its 
situation  are  given  by  Conder  ( Tent  Work,  i,  123) : 

“Westward  the  view  includes  Ffllch— the  crusading 
Castle  of  the  Bean,  with  its  fosse  ami  marshy  pool  ont- 
aide,  and  extends  ns  far  ns  Carmel,  fifteen  miles  away. 
Thas  the  whole  extent  of  the  ride  of  the  Shunammite 
woman  (2  Kings  lv,24)  under  the  burning  noontide  sun  of 
barvesl-ilme  is  visible.  Were  the  houses  of  that  time  no 
larger  than  the  mud-cabins  of  the  modern  village,  it  was 
not  n great  architectural  undertaking  to  build ‘a  little 
chamber  ’ for  the  prophet,  and  the  ennmeration  of  the 
simple  furuitnre  of  that  chamber— the  bed,  perhaps  only 
a straw  mat,  the  table,  the  stool,  and  the  lamp,  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  only  such  a little  hut  that  was  in- 
tended. Another  polut  may  be  noted  : how  came  it 
that  Elisha  so  constantly  passed  by  Shunem  f The  an- 
swer seems  simple ; he  lived  habitually  on  Carmel,  but 
he  was  a native  of  Abel  Meholah,  * the  Meadow  or  Cir- 
cles,’ a place  now  called  ’Ain  Ilelweh,  iu  the  Jordan  val- 
ley, to  which  the  direct  road  led  past  Shunem  down  the 
valley  of  JezreeL" 

Shur.  Dr.  Trumbull  labors  at  great  length  (A'a- 
desh-bamea,  p.4-1  sq.)  to  prove  that  Shur  was  the  name 


of  a line  of  fortifications  extending  from  Suez  to  the 
Mediterranean ; but  in  that  case  the  word  must  have 
taken  the  article  (the  Wall),  which,  on  the  contrary,  it 
never  has.  His  etymologies  connecting  it  iu  this  sense 
with  Etbam  are  very  forced.  That  there  may  have 
existed  some  such  defences,  in  the  way  of  forts,  Migdol 
(q.  v.)  being  the  principal  one,  may  very  well  l>c  grant- 
ed, without  supposing  a continuous  or  wall-like  series, 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence.  Nor  is  the  word  itself 
ever  used  in  any  such  relation.  The  phrase  *1!|© 

(Gen.  xvi,  7),  can  only  mean,  in  Hebrew  idiom,  “the 
way  to  Shur,”  like  qN'a  (1  Sam.  xv,  7),  or,  more 
exactly',  rntlS)  qNia  (1  Sam. xxvii, 8)  not  “the  Wall- 
Road.” 

Shurtleff,  Roswell,  D.D.,  a Congregational  pro- 
fessor, was  bom  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  Aug.  29, 1773.  He 
was  educated  at  Chesterfield  Academy  and  Dartmouth 
College.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  in  1804 
professor  of  theology  and  college  pastor  at  Dartmouth. 
This  office  he  held  for  twenty-three  years,  and  from 
1827  to  1838  he  held  the  professorship  of  moral  philos- 
ophy and  political  economy  His  remaining  years  were 
spent  quietly  at  home.  He  died  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
Feb.  4,  186i.  Dr.  ShurtlefTs  mind  was  clear,  far- 
sighted, versatile,  and  logical ; his  wit  and  humor  were 
unfailing;  his  sympathies  were  strong,  his  preaching 
was  powerful,  and  his  learning  was  ample.  In  theolo- 
gy he  was  a Hopkinsian.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1861, 
p.  215. 

Siber,  Urban  Gottfhiej>,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  12, 1669,  at  Schandau,  Sax- 
ony, and  studied  at  Wittenberg.  In  1703  he  was  dea- 
con, and  in  1708  archdeacon  at  Schneeberg.  In  1711 
he  went  to  Leipsic,  was  in  1715  professor,  in  1734  doc- 
tor of  theology,  and  died  June  15,  1741.  He  wrote, 
De  oicXripoKapcitf  e Senlcntia  Gracorum  (Wittenberg, 
1697) : — De  Gaza , Palastmas  Oppido  ejusque  Episcojns 
ad  Actor.viii , 26  (Schneeberg,  1715) ; — Prolegomena  ad 
Historians  Mtlodorum  Ecclesia  Graces  (1714): — Eccle- 
sia Graces  Martyrologium  Metricum  (1727).  See 
During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands , s.  v.; 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  690,  614,  621,  685; 
Jbcher,  A llgcmcines  Geleh rten- [jrrikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Sieflfert,  Friedrich  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Elbing,  Prussia,  Feb.  1, 
1803.  In  1826  he  commenced  his  academical  career  at 
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Konigsberg,  was  in  1828  professor,  and  died  Nov.  2, 
1877,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  published, 
l)e  Singulorum  Librorum  Sacrorum  Auctoritate  Ca- 
nonica  Rcc.lt  sEstimanda  (Kdnigsberg,  1833): — L'tbtr 
dm  Ur  sprung  des  erstcn  kanonischen  Frangeliums  (1832): 
— Theodorus  Mopsuest.  Veteris  Testaments  Sobrie  Inter - 
pretandi  Yindex  (1827) :—  A ndeutunr/en  uber  die  apolo- 
getische  Fundamenterung  der  christlichm  Glaubcnsiris- 
sensckofl  (Giitcrslohe,  1871).  (B.  I\) 

Siegel,  Karl  Christian  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Marienburg  in 
1781,  and  died  at  Leipsic  in  1845,  doctor  of  theology. 
He  published,  Xeue  Materiulien  zu  Kanzelcoitragen 
(Lcipsic,  1827-28,  2 vols.): — HomiUtischcr  Rathgeber 
(1832-33,  2 vols.): — De  Artibus  Quibus  Signttm  Crude 
in  Sacris  Christianorum  mateiiem  Pr<ebuit  (1839):  — 
Handbuch  der  c Kristi ich - ki rclt lichen  Alterihiimer  (1835- 
39, 4 vols.)  >-Die  epistolischm  Texie  in  kirchlich-archd- 
ologischer  exegetiteher  Hinsicht  (1842-43,3  vols.).  See 
Zuchold,  DM.  Theol.  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  609 ; ii,  124, 148.  (B.  P.) 


Sigwart,  Heuchich  Christoph  Wilhelm  vox, 
professor  of  philosophy,  who  died  in  1844  at  Tubingen, 
is  the  author  of,  Zusammenhang  des  Spinozismus  mil 
der  cartesianischen  Philosophic  (Tubingen,  1816): — 
Der  Spinozismus.  historiseh  und  phUosophisch  erlduiert 
(1839): — Vergteichung  der  Ileehts - und  Staatstheorien 
des  Defied.  Spimoxa  und  des  Th.  Hobbes  (1842) : — Das  I 
Problem  r on  der  Freiheit  und  der  Unjreikdl  des  mensch  - . 
lichen  Willetts  (1839) : — Das  Problem  des  Do  sen  oder  die 
Theodice  (1840).  See  Fllrst,  DM.  Jud.  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  j 
Dibl.  Theol.  s.  v.  (15.  P.) 

Sillier,  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  minister  of  Germany, 
was  bom  in  1801.  Having  completed  his  theological 
studies,  he  was  for  a time  tutor  at  the  lilochmann  In- 
stitute at  Dresden.  In  1843  he  came  to  America,  la-  ! 
bored  for  a time  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  accepted  a call  i 
as  professor  at  the  Lutheran  seminary  in  Fort  Wayne,  ■ 
Ind.,  in  1845,  where  he  died,  Oct.  27,  1885.  He  pub- 
lished, Lebenslavf  als  lutherischer  Pastor  (1880, 2 vols.) : 
—Predigten  (1862, 1874, 1883).  (B.  P.) 

Siloam,  Pool  of.  A remarkable  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion on  an  interior  passage  lately  discovered  behind  the 
present  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  by  which  the  water 
was  reached  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  commem- 
orates the  cutting  of  the  tunnel  leading  between  these 
two  reservoirs  (see  l)r.  Guthe,  in  the  Zeitschr.d.  deutsch. 
tnorgenldnd.  Geschellscha/i,  xxxvi,  3 sq.).  The  follow- 
ing translation  is  by  professor  Savce  (in  the  Quar. 
Statement  of  the  “ Paj.  Kxplor.  Fund,"  Oct.  1883,  p.  210) : 


“1.  (Behold)  the  excavation  1 Now  this  had  been  the 
history  of  the  excavation.  While  the  workmen  were 
still  lifting  up 

“ 2.  the  nxe,  each  towards  his  neighbor,  and  while  three 
cubits  still  remained  to  (ent  through),  (each  heard)  the 
voice  of  the  other  who  called 
"3.  to  his  neighbor,  since  there  was  an  excess  of  the 
rock  on  the  right  hand  and  on  (the  left).  And  on  the 
day  of  the 

“4.  excavation  the  workmen  strnck,  each  to  meet  his 
neighbor,  axe  against  nxe,  and  there  flowed 
“ S.  the  waters  from  the  spring  to  the  {tool  for  a thousand 
two  hundred  mbits ; and  . . . 

“ a of  a cubit  was  the  height  of  the  rock  over  the  heads 
of  the  workmen." 


Simon,  the  name  of  several  Scotch  prelates : 

1.  Bishop  of  Dunblane  in  the  12th  century.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Dishops , p.  171. 

2.  Bishop  of  Ross  in  the  Pith  century.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Dishops , p.  184. 

3.  Consecrated  bishop  of  the  Isles  in  1226,  and  wit-  ; 
ness  to  a charter  dated  Jan.  9,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  king  Alexander  IT.  He  held  a synod  in  1239,  where 
be  made  thirteen  canons,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Monastieon  Anglicanum.  He  died  at  his  palace  of 
Kirkmichael,  in  the  isle  of  Man.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops , p.  299. 

4.  Dean  of  the  see  of  Moray  in  1232  and  also  in  1242, 
aud  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Moray  in  the  latter 


year.  He  was  bishop  nine  years,  and  died  in  1253. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Dishops,  p.  139. 

5.  Bishop  of  Galloway  in  1321.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Dishops,  p.  1321. 

Simpson.  Caloviua  Abraham,  LL.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish Congregational  minister,  was  bora  in  1789.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  University,  and  left  that 
institution  with  the  highest  testimonial  of  Christian 
character  and  scholarly  attainmenL  He  essayed  to 
make  proof  of  his  ministry  first  at  Fulboume,  and  in 
1820  removed  to  Haverhill,  where  he  was  ordained,  and 
for  eleven  years  greatly  blessed  in  liis  work.  In  1836 
Dr.  Simpson  settled  at  Oundle,  thence  in  1842  he  re- 
moved to  Cardiff,  and  in  1844  entered  upon  his  final 
pastorate  at  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire.  He  died  March 
17,  1866.  “llis  literary  reading  was  very  wide;  he 
hatl  singular  conversational  powers  and  great  urbanity 
of  manner;  his  love  of  theological  and  metaphysical 
questions  amounted  to  a passion,  and  on  them  he  spoke 
with  decision  and  authority.”  Sec  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1867,  p.  313. 

Simpson,  Matthew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Cadiz, 
Harrison  Co.,  O.,  June  10,  1810.  He  graduated  from 
Madison  College  (afterwards  merged  into  Allegheny 
University)  in  1832.  In  1833  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  but  before  the  year  was  ended  had 
decided  to  enter  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  The  sec- 
ond year  thereafter  he  became  pastor  of  the  liberty 
Street  Church,  Pittsburgh,  where  he  soon  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  eloquence  which  eventually  placed  him 
among  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  the  age.  In  1837 
he  was  called  as  professor  of  natural  sciences  to  Alle- 
gheny University,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  Indiana  Asburv  University,  at 
Greencastle,  Ind.  Under  lib  management  the  college 
grew  in  strength  and  usefulness.  In  1848  Dr.  Simpson 
was  elected  to  the  editorship  of  The  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  of  Cincinnati.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
a bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
adorned  the  episcopal  office  with  gentleness,  humility, 
and  devotion.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  though  careful  in  the  maintenance, 
doctrine,  and  discipline  of  his  Church,  he  did  so  without 
exciting  enmity  from  those  of  his  own  or  other  sects. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  l’a.,  June  18,  1884.  Bishop 
Simpson  will  be  best  remembered  by  his  patriotic  La- 
bors in  aid  of  the  government  during  the  civil  war, 
which  gave  him  a national  reputation.  He  was  the 
trusted  friend  and  adviser  of  president  Lincoln,  and  it 
was  at  his  request  that  bishop  Simpson  made  a series 
of  powerful  addresses  on  the  Union  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  North.  He  was  the  stanch  supporter  of 
the  colored  race,  and  was  urged  by  the  secretary  of  war 
to  undertake  the  organization  of  the  freedmen  at  the 
establishment  of  the  bureau,  and  was  afterwards  invited 
by  president  Grant  to  go  as  commissioner  to  San  Do- 
mingo, both  of  which  offers  he  declined.  Besides  the 
public  addresses  which  the  bishop  delivered  he  was 
employed  by  the  government  on  many  missions  of  a 
confidential  nature,  which  aided  largely  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Union  cause.  In  view  of  these  sendees  rendered 
during  the  war  and  under  the  direction  of  president 
Lincoln,  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  have  lieen  chosen 
to  deliver  the  nation's  eulogy  upon  her  martyred  presi- 
dent. In  1870,  on  the  death  of  bishop  Kingsley,  bishop 
Simpson  visited  Europe  to  complete  the  work  which 
had  beeu  assigned  to  him  on  the  Continent,  and  also  as 
a delegate  to  the  English  Conference.  In  1874  he  vis- 
ited Mexico,  and  in  1875  again  went  to  Europe  to  at- 
tend the  conferences  held  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  also  to  meet  the  missionaries  on  the  Continent.  In 
1881  he  attended  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  the  Meth- 
odbt  Church,  which  was  held  in  London,  and  while 
there  was  the  recipient  of  many  kind  attentions  from 
the  members  of  hb  denomination  in  England.  He  is 
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the  author  of  A Hundred  Years  of  Methodism , a vol- 
ume of  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  ami  was  the  editor 
of  the  Cydopcedia  of  Methodism , which  contains  infor- 
mation on  almost  every  subject  of  interest  to  the  de- 
nomination. Some  of  bis  Sermons  have  been  edited 
by  Dr.  G.  H.  Crooks  (N.  Y.  1885). 

Sin,  Max  of  (o  av$pu/noc  rijc  apapriac,  2 Tlicss. 
ii,8).  In  the  admirable  essay  on  this  subject  appended 
to  Eadie’s  Commentary  on  Thessabmians  (Loud.  1877), 
the  untenableness  of  the  earlier  interpretations  is  clear- 
ly shown,  and  even  that  the  popular  application  of 
the  phrase  by  Protestants  to  the  Homan  papacy  is  not 
conclusive.  The  only  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  discus- 
sion is  the  summary  dismissal  of  Elliott's  argument  for 
an  impersonal  antichrist  by  simply  denying  tho  mean- 
ing ( successor ) assigned  to  the  participles  o Kari\wv  and 
to  Kari\ov,  “ that  withholdcth  ” or  “ letteth  ” (p.  349). 
The  proof  that  a person  is  meant  does  not  depend  upon 
that  signification  of  these  participles,  but  upon  the  fact 
that  the  personal  masculine  is  thus  exchanged  for  the 
impersonal  neuter,  and  especially  that  the  principal 
power  is  likewise  designated  by  the  abstract  pvarijpiov, 
“mystery”  (ver. 7).  In  like  manner  tho  Johannean 
term  “ the  antichrist " (o  avrixparro c,  1 John  ii,  22) 
is  not  a proper  name,  nor  even  the  designation  of  an 
individual,  for  it  is  used  in  the  plural  in  the  same  con- 
nection ( avrixpurrot,  ver.  J8;  comp.  2 John  7),  and 
also  as  a neuter  or  abstract  (ro  too  avnxpi<rrov).  To 
understand  this  impersonation  of  the  evil  principle 
(comp,  o Sidf3o\oc  as  an  embodiment  of  Satanic  influ- 
ence), we  must  advert  to  the  conventional  use  in  the 
New-Test,  figures,  especially  in  eschatological  passages, 
of  the  concrete  terms  and  names  of  the  Old  Test.,  such 
as  especially  appears  in  the  adoption  of  “Gog  and 
Magog"  from  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  (xxxviii), 
where  they  probably  designate  a particular  people, 
hostile  to  Judaism,  to  express  a collective  or  abstract 
power  of  persecution  in  the  future  of  Christendom  (Rev. 
xx,  8).  In  like  manner  the  “little  hom”  of  Daniel, 
which  invariably  represents  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  has 
been  confounded  with  the  persecuting  beast  of  the  1 
Apocalypse.  The  names  of  the  Old  Test,  have  been 
typically  transferred  to  the  symbolology  of  the  New 
Test.,  like  Zion,  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  etc.,  but  have 
never  lost  their  literal,  local,  and  personal  meaning. 
In  fact,  this  very  type  of  Antiochus  was  evidently  in 
the  apostle's  mind  while  employing  the  masculine  in 
the  passage  under  discussion,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  persecuting  power  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
description  of  that  blasphemer  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 
This  explains  what  has  been  a puzzle  to  commentators, 
the  impious  arrogance  of  the  future  antichrist  (2  Thess.  I 
ii,  4),  which  Is  exactly  parallel  with  the  prophet’s  lan- 
guage (Dan.  vii,  8,  20,  25;  viii,  10-12;  xi,  3G).  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  eschatology  of  the  New- 
Test.  writers  these  expressions  are  to  be  interpreted 
figuratively,  and  not  literally,  as  in  the  Old  Test. ; and 
that  they  probably  refer  to  some  great  onset  of  infidelity 
near  the  close  of  the  present  digitisation.  See  Mys- 
tery of  Iniquity. 

Sinclair,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of  Rcstabrig 
and  Edinburgh,  and  put  into  the  see  of  ltrechin  in  the 
16th  century.  He  died  in  1566.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  165. 

Sinclair,  Henry,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  rector 
of  Glasgow  in  1539,  aud  in  1541  abbot  of  the  abbey 
of  Kilwinning,  which  last  benefice  he  exchanged  for 
the  deanery  of  Glasgow  in  1550,  where  he  had  minis- 
tered two  years  before.  lie  was  bishop  of  Ross  in  1561. 
He  died  in  France,  Jan.  2,  1564.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  193. 

Sinclair,  William,  n Scotch  prelate,  was  made 
bishop  of  Duukeld  in  1312.  He  probably  died  in  1337. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishojts,  p.  82. 

Siric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  educated  at 
Glastonbury,  and,  having  been  a monk  there,  was  re- 


moved to  St.  Augustine’s,  at  Canterbury,  where  he  be- 
came abbot.  Siric  was  consecrated  archbishop  in  990, 
and  went  to  Rome  for  his  pallium.  He  was  fond  of 
pomp  and  display.  He  died  in  994.  Sec  Hook,  Lives 
of  the  A rchbishops  of  Canterbury,  i,  432. 

Skillman,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  in  1740,  and  graduated  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1766.  He  was  sent  into  the 
ministry  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  New  York ; in 
1778  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  at 
Boston,  and  in  1787  returned  to  New  Jersey.  On  Sept. 
18,  1790,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Salem,  entered  upon  his  duties  the 
November  following,  and  continued  there  until  his 
death,  June  8, 1799.  Dr.  Skillman  was  a man  of  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  but  never  very  popular  as  a preacher. 
Sec  Sprague,  A totals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  i,  453. 

Skinner,  John  (1),  a Scotch  Episcopal  clergyman,  ■ 
was  bom  at  Balfour,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1721,  studied  at 
Marischal  College,  taught  at  Kenmay  and  Moucymusk, 
and  in  1742  became  minister  at  Longsidc.  He  died  in 
1806.  In  his  early  years  he  obtained  considerable  rep- 
utation as  a Scotch  poet,  his  poems  forming  vol.  iii  of 
his  posthumous  works  (Edinburgh,  1809).  His  son 
edited  his  theological  works,  which  were  published  with 
a memoir  (Aberdeen,  eod.  2 vola.  8vo).  These  works 
contain  letters  to  a Candidate  for  Orders,  Dissertation 
on  the.  Shechituih,  Literal  atul  True  Ittulical  Exposition 
of  the  Sony  of  Songs,  and  Psalms  viii,  xriii,  and  xlv, 
done  into  Latin  verse. 

Skinner,  John  (2),  primus  of  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copal Church,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  May  17, 
1744.  He  was  educated  at  Echt,  by  his  grandfather, 
and  at  Marischal  College,  University  of  Aberdeen.  Iu 
1761  he  became  private  tutor,  and  in  1763  was  or- 
dained by  bishop  Gerard.  He  was  settled  at  Ellon, 
and  in  1775  was  preacher  in  a chapel  at  Aberdeen.  In 
1782  he  was  consecrated  coadjutor  to  bishop  Kilgour, 
of  that  see,  and  in  1784,  on  the  elevation  of  Kilgour  to 
the  primacy'  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Skinner  was  invested  with 
the  full  honors  of  the  episcopate.  In  1788  he  succeeded 
as  primus  pneses  of  the  Episcopal  College.  He  died  at 
Aberdeen,  July  13,  1816.  Under  the  fostering  hand  of 
this  benevolent  aud  untiring  bishop,  the  Scotch  Episco- 
pal Church,  from  obscurity  and  depression,  arose  to  re- 
spectability and  distinction.  It  was  bishop  John  Skinner 
who,  with  two  other  Scottish  bishops,  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber of  a mean  dwelling-house  in  a lane  in  Aberdeen, 
consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  the  United  States,  in  1784. 
He  wrote,  A Course  of  lectures  for  the  Young  (Aber- 
deen, 1786):  — .4n  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland 
(Lond.  1788,  2 vols.  8vo ; a vindication  of  the  Episcopal 
party) A Layman's  .4  ccount  of  his  Faith  and  Practice 
(Edinburgh,  1801,  12mo Primitive  Truth  and  Order 
Vindicated  (Aberdeen,  1803, 8vo). 

Bishop  Skinner’s  elder  son,  John,  ordained  in  1790, 
was  a minister  at  Forfar,  and  the  author  of  Annals  oj 
Scottish  Episcopacy  from  1788  to  1816,  with  a Brief 
Memoir  of  Bishop  Skinner  ( Edinburgh,  1818,  8vo). 
See  the  (N.  Y.)  Christian  Journal,  February  and  March, 
1820,  vol.  iv ; Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibl.  s.  v. 

Skinner,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of  the 
17th  century,  was  born  at  Pisford,  Northamptonshire, 
where  his  father  was  a clergyman.  He  became  a fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ; was  rector  at  Launton, 
Oxfordshire;  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1636,  translated  to 
Oxford  in  1640  and  to  Worcester  in  1663,  and  died  June 
14, 1670.  He  is  snid  to  have  been  an  eminent  preach- 
er. See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii, 
507. 

Skinner,  ’William,  D.D.,  a bishop  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1778,  and  died 
there,  April  15,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford;  was  ordained  priest  in  1802,  when  he 
became  curate  to  his  father  at  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Aberdeen ; in  1816  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Aber- 
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deen,  and  in  1841  elected  primus  of  the  Church  in  [ 
Scotland  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rcc.  1857,  p.  314.  1 

Slater,  Richard,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Hoston,  Mass.,  in  1723.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1739,  studied  medicine  and  became 
a skilful  practitioner;  then  studied  theology,  and  for 
some  time  supplied  one  of  the  pulpits  in  Boston.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  June  27, 1744, 
and  died  there,  April  14,  1789.  See  Sprague,  A rtnaU  of 
the  A mer.  Puljnt,  i,  421. 

Slaughter,  W.  B.,  D.P.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1823.  He  was 
converted  early  in  life;  graduated  from  Genesee  Wes- 
leyan Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  the  Genesee 
Conference,  in  which  he  served  Palmyra,  Carlton,  and 
Old  Niagara  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Buf- 
falo; then  accepted  a call  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Academy  at  Conderaport,  Pa.,  and  later  to  that  of  the 
Genesee  Model  School,  Lima,  N.  Y.  Removing  west- 
ward, he  became  pastor  of  Wabash  Avenue  Church, 
Chicago,  111.  He  served  in  one  of  the  Illinois  regi- 
ments as  an  officer  during  the  early  part  of  the  civil 
war.  His  next  field  of  labor  was  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Conference,  he  being  appointed  one  of  its  two  pre- 
siding ciders.  The  rigor  of  the  climate  being  too  severe 
for  his  constitution,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Nebraska 
Conference,  and  stationed  as  pastor  at  Omaha,  then  at 
Lincoln,  and  three  years  later  was  made  presiding  elder 
of  Omaha  District.  He  died  at  Omaha,  July  26, 1879. 
He  published  in  1876  a work  of  great  ability,  entitled 
Modern  Genesis.  He  was  a patient  and  thorough  stu- 
dent, an  affectionate  father  and  friend,  and  a devoted 
and  successful  minister.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1879,  p.  101. 

Slav6  Version  of  the  Scrifttres.  The  Slave 
is  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Mackenzie  River,  Canada. 
A translation  of  the  gospels  into  Slav6  was  made  by 
bishop  Bompas,  and  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  1883  in  the  syllabic  character,  the 
proofs  having  been  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Reeve,  arch- 
deacon of  Chippewyan  Fort.  The  syllabic  character  was 
adopted  because,  as  Mr.  Reeve  says,  “ the  Roman  char-  j 
acter  is  useful  for  those  who  hnve  learned  English,  for  ' 
‘ whites  ’ and  others  desirous  of  teaching  the  Indians, 
but  for  the  Indians  themselves  the  syllabic  edition  is 
the  more  useful."  (B.  P.) 

Slovakien  Version.  See  Slavonic  Versions. 

Smallwood,  William  A.,D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis-  ’ 
copal  clergyman, was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1805. 
He  graduated  from  Columbian  College,  Washington; 
studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  theology  at  Alex- 
andria, Ya. ; was  ordained  in  1829,  and  took  charge 
of  SL  Matthew’s  Church,  Bladensburg,  and  of  Zion's 
Church,  Prince  George  County,  Md. ; in  1836  became 
rector  of  SL  James's  parish,  in  Zanesville,  O.,  where  he 
remained  seventeen  years ; in  1853  was  pastor  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Chicago,  111.;  took  charge,  in  1857, of  Zion 
and  Su  Paul's  parishes,  in  Frederick  County,  Md.;  in 
1861  became  rector  of  a church  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  in 
1865  of  Holy  Trinity  parish,  SL  Anthony’s  Falls,  Minn., 
where  he  died,  Jan.  2, 18G7.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church 
Her.  April,  1867,  p.  153. 

Smedes,  Au>f.rt,  D.Dh  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  April  29, 1810. 
He  graduated  from  Transylvania  University  in  1826, 
and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1832; 
from  1836  to  1839  was  rector  of  SL  George's  Church, 
in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  in  1842  opeued  SL  Mary's 
School,  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  of  which  he  was  rector  until 
his  death,  April  25,  1877.  See  Prot.  Epitc.  Almanac, 
1878,  p.  170. 

Smith,  Benjamin  Bos  worth,  D.D.,  a Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop,  was  boro  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  June 
13, 1794.  He  graduated  from  Providence  College  (now 
Brown  University)  in  1816,  was  ordained  deacon  April ; 


27, 1817,  and  presbyter  June  24,  1818.  After  having  a 
charge  at  Marblehead  for  two  years,  he  became  rector 
of  St.  George's  Church,  Accomac,  Va.;  two  years  later 
of  Zion’s  Church,  Charlestown,  with  charge  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Rhepherdstown : in  1823  of  SL  Stephen's 
Church,  Middleburv,  Vl  While  there  he  edited  The 
Episcopal  Register.  In  1828  he  became  rector  of  Grace 
Church  mission,  in  Philadelphia,  and  editor  of  The  Epis- 
copal Recorder.  In  1832  he  was  minister  of  Christ 
Church,  Lexington,  Kv.  On  Oct.  30  of  the  same  year  be 
was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Kentucky, 
from  which  position  he  retired  in  1880,  and  spent  his 
remaining  da  vs  in  New  York  citv,  where  he  died,  June 
1,1884. 

Smith,  David,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  boro  at  Bozrah,  Conn.,  Dec.  13, 1767.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  1795;  commenced  preaching 
in  Durham,  Feb.  15,  1799,  and  w as  ordained  Aug.  15 
following;  was  dismissed  Jan.  11,  1832,  and  died  at 
Fair  Haven,  March  5,  1862.  When  ninety  years  old 
he  was  able  to  act  as  chaplain  to  the  Cincinnati  Socie- 
ty, in  Boston,  and  preached  at  Washington,  in  Congress 
Hall.  See  Chaunry  Memorial,  p.  170.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Smith,  Edward  Dunlap,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  boro  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17,  11*12. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1822,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1826;  was  licensed 
the  same  year;  employed  as  a home  missionary  in 
Georgia  in  1828  and  1829,  and  served  as  chaplain  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1830.  In  1831  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  church  he  served  until  1835. 
During  his  pastorate  in  Washington  he  was  chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  next  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Eighth  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
city,  where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Chelsea  Church,  in  the  same  city, 
and  toiled  there  faithfully  until  his  death,  March  SW, 
1883.  Dr.  Smith  was  a fine  scholar  and  an  able  preacher, 
but  his  excessive  modesty, amounting  to  timidity, always 
kept  him  in  the  background.  See  XecroL  Report  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  75.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  George  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  Wesleyan 
author,  was  boro  about  1800,  of  humble  parentage.  He 
was  educated  in  a Lancasterian  school,  and  although 
engaged  in  secular  business,  acquired  a large  fund  of 
information,  which  he  used  in  the  preparation  of  sev- 
eral historico- religious  works,  especially  a series  en- 
titled Sacred  Annals,  which  were  reprinted  in  New 
York.  He  died  at  Camborne,  Cornwall,  Aug.  30, 1868. 

Smith,  George  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional divine,  was  boro  at  Poplar,  near  London,  July  31. 
1803.  After  a course  of  theological  instruction,  he  was 
sent  out  to  preach  under  the  direction  of  the  “Tent 
Mission,”  and  in  1827  was  ordained  pastor  of  Hanover 
Chapel,  Liverpool.  In  1834  he  was  settled  over  the 
New  Tabernacle,  Plymouth,  and  in  1842  removed  to 
London  as  pastor  of  Trinity  Chapel,  where  for  twenty- 
eight  years  he  preached  with  great  acceptance.  He 
died  Feb.  19, 1870.  Many  large  schools,  both  Sunday 
and  day,  were  built,  and  still  remain  a monument  of  bis 
labors.  Dr.  Smith  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  He  was  also  a director  of  the  Londoo 
Missionary  Society,  and  secretary  of  the  Irish  Evangel- 
ical Society  and  Congregational  Union.  His  published 
works  are,  The  Pentateuch : — I'rayersfor  Domestic  Use: 
— The  Origin  of  Language: — The  Spiritual  Life.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-bool,  1871,  p.346. 

Smith,  George  (3),  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  in  1815,  and  graduated  from 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  When  China  was  opened  to 
the  residence  of  Christian  missionaries,  Mr.  Smith  of- 
fered himself  for  service  there,  and  was  accepted.  After 
spending  several  years  in  the  work  of  a missionary, 
a bishopric  was  founded  in  China,  to  which  be  was 
elected.  For  sixteen  yean  bishop  Smith  discharged 
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the  duties  of  the  episcopate  in  the  British  colony  of 
Hong-Kong,  among  the  British  chaplains,  and  in  the 
missionary  fields  occupied  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  iu  that  vast  country.  As  a preacher  he  ex- 
ercised a wide  influence  for  good,  as  a bishop  he  ruled 
wisely,  and  as  principal  of  St.  Paul's  College,  Hong- 
Kong,  he  directed  the  education  of  many  intelligent 
Chinese  youths,  who  afterwards  became  influential 
members  of  the  native  community,  not  a few  of  them 
professing  Christianity.  The  bishop  twico  returned  to 
England  to  recruit  his  health,  passing  on  one  occasion 
through  India,  and  on  another  by  Japan  and  San  Fran- 
cisco through  North  America.  Of  bis  visit  to  Japan 
he  published  a very  interesting  journal.  IIo  died  Dec. 
14, 1871.  Sec  (Lond.)  Christian  Observer,  Feb.  1872. 

Smith,  George  (4),  an  eminent  English  Assyriol- 
ogist,  was  bom  about  1840.  Originally  a bank-note 
engraver,  he  began,  in  1857,  the  study  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  and  after  publishing  several  interesting 
discourses  in  a German  periodica),  was  called  in  1867 
to  a position  in  the  British  Museum,  where  he  rendered 
important  aid  to  Kawlinson  in  the  preparation  of  vol- 
ume three  of  his  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western 
Asia.  He  made  two  visits  to  the  ruins  in  Assyria,  one 
in  1872,  aud  another  in  187G,  and  during  the  latter  died 
at  Aleppo,  Aug.  19  of  that  year.  Among  his  other  con- 
tributions to  antiquarian  science  are  Chuldcean  A ccount 
of  Genesis  (187G),  and  many  papers  ih  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archteology. 

Smith,  George  Charles,  an  English  Baptist, 
kuown  for  more  than  half  a century  all  over  England 
as  “ Boatswain  Smith,”  was  born  in  London  in  1782, 
brought  up  religiously  by  a pious  mother,  and  went  to 
sea  while  a boy.  He  was  forcibly  impressed  into  the 
king’s  service  in  the  last  century,  and  transferred  into 
various  ships  of  war,  visiting  most  of  the  seaports  of 
Europe.  He  fought  iu  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  aud  was  engaged  iu  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore.  The  dreadful  scenes  of  immorality  he 
witnessed  on  board  ship  and  in  seaports  impelled  him 
after  his  conversion  to  devote  his  life  ns  a missionary 
to  sailors  and  soldiers;  and  with  a constancy,  a per- 
sistency, and  a self-denial  quite  heroic,  he  spent  nearly 
sixty  years  of  his  life  in  that  toilsome  work,  night  and 
day  often,  and  every  day.  In  1804  he  began  bis  labors 
at  Plymouth,  in  1807  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at 
Devonport,  and  in  1809  established  the  first  Sailor’s 
Gospel  Mission  at  Mountbay.  The  work  was  blessed 
by  God  with  the  conversion  of  sailors,  and  he  began  to 
itinerate  to  all  the  British  seaports,  preaching  every- 
where, and  supporting  himself  by  holding  his  hat  for 
gifts  after  he  had  preached.  In  1810  Kev.  Dr.  John 
Rippon  aided  Mr.  Smith  to  establish  a Sailor's  Mission 
for  London,  at  his  chapel,  Carter  Lane,  by  the  river 
Thames.  He  wrote  and  published  a dialogue  in  the 
sailor's  dialect,  nnd  also  the  immensely  popular  story 
of  The  Cabin-boy,  Iiob.  In  1814  he  joined  the  duke 
of  Wellington’s  army  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  as 
soldiers’  missionary.  In  1817  he  resumed  his  labors 
among  the  sailors,  and  established  the  first  Floating 
Chapel  and  the  Bethel  Union  Society.  He  also  com- 
menced, and  edited  to  the  month  of  his  death,  The 
Soldiers  and  Sailor's  Magazine , containing  for  over 
forty  years  some  of  the  most  remarkable  experiences 
ever  put  into  print,  but  it  was  so  genuine  and  hon- 
est, though  rough  and  illiterate,  that  it  led  the  way 
for  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  make  many  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  navy  and  in  the  conduct 
of  ships.  He  established  sailor's  homes  and  seamen's 
frieud  societies;  he  benevolently  took  charge  of  numer- 
ous orphan  children  of  sailors  and  soldiers;  they  trav- 
elled with  him,  he  preached  for  them,  mostly  in  the 
open  air,  daily — and  the  boys  with  their  caps  collected 
what  was  the  means  of  their  support  for  many  years. 
He  died  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Jan.  10, 1862. 

Smith,  Gervaae,  D.D.,  an  English  Wesleyan 
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minister,  was  bom  at  Langley.  Derbyshire,  June  27, 
1821.  In  his  youth  he  received  a liberal  education, 
and  early  began,  as  a local  preacher,  to  invite  sinners  to 
repentance.  He  was  accepted  as  a candidate  for  the 
ministry  in  1842,  and  spent  three  years  in  study  at 
Didsburv,  receiving  his  first  appointment  in  1845.  His 
preaching  was  eminently  evangelical,  and  very  attrac- 
tive from  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He  also  had  a 
special  adaptability  to  the  presentation  of  the  various 
benevolent  enterprises  of  the  Church.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  conference,  and  two  years  later 
its  president.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  British  repre- 
sentative to  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Canada;  and  in  1877  to  the  Australa- 
sian Conference,  with  instructions  to  visit  the  districts 
in  Polynesia  formerly  under  the  care  of  the  Weslevau 
Missionary  Society.  For  nearly  twelve  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Fund; 
and  in  1880  became  treasurer  of  the  Auxiliary  Fund. 
He  died  April  22,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference,  1882,  p.  2G. 

Smith,  Henry  Augustus,  D.D.,  n Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  l’alatine,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y., 
May  28, 1828.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College  iu 
1853  and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1856;  was 
ordaiucil  pastor  of  the  South  Street  Church,  Philadelphia, 
in  1858 ; resigned  this  charge  in  1864  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Northminster  Church,  West  Philadelphia,  where 
he  continued  eighteen  years,  until  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  work.  He  died  there,  March  7, 
1883.  Dr.  Smith  was  an  able,  scholarly,  eloquent  divine, 
and  his  labors  were  attended  with  success.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  James,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  became  a deist  from 
reading  the  works  of  Volncy  and  Paine,  came  to  Amer- 
ica, settled  in  Tennessee,  and  edited  a paper  in  Nash- 
ville. Soon,  however,  he  was  converted,  and  began  to 
preach.  In  the  winter  of  1839,  while  upon  a visit  to 
Columbus,  Miss.,  the  home  of  Olmstead,  author  of  the 
work,  The.  Bible  its  Own  ReJ'utation,  he  was  challenged 
to  a public  debate  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
achieved  a great  victory.  He  afterwards  compiled  hia 
argument,  and  published  it  in  a book  entitled  Christian 
Evidences.  Dr.  Smith  was  connected  with  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky,  but  was  thor- 
oughly Calviuistic  in  his  theology.  The  Springfield 
Church,  in  Illinois,  of  which  he  became  pastor,  April  11, 
1849,  prospered  under  his  ministry.  He  was  dismissed 
Dec.  17, 1856;  acted  for  two  or  three  years  as  agent  for 
Peoria  University,  and,  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  the 
presidency,  was  appointed  consul  to  Glasgow.  There 
he  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  and  died  at  Dun- 
dee, but  the  date  does  not  appear.  See  Ilist.  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Illinois,  p.  398. 

Smith,  J.  Brinton,  I).D.,  a 1*101081301  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  at  Kingscssing,  l’a.,  several  years 
preceding  1856.  In  1859  he  became  rector  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
whence  he  removed  to  Jersev  Citv,  N.  J.,  as  rector  of 
\ St.  Matthew's  Church ; in  I860  removed  to  New  York 
! city ; in  1867  was  elected  principal  of  St.  Augustine 
I Normal  School  and  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Kaleigh, 
N.  C.,  and  held  this  position  until  his  sudden  death, 
Oct.  1, 1872.  See  Prof.  Ejrisc.  Almanac,  1873,  p.  134. 

Smith,  John,  nn  English  Wesleyan  minister, styled 
“ the  revivalist,”  was  bom  at  Cudworth,  near  Barnsley, 
Yorkshire,  Jan.  12,  1794.  Although  trained  religiously, 
he  became  profane,  a gambler,  aud  a pugilist.  He  was 
converted  iu  1812,  and  entered  an  academy  at  Leeds, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  David  Stoner.  He 
was  received  into  the  miuistry  in  1816,  and  labored  on 
the  York,  Barnard  Castle,  Brighton,  Windsor,  Frome, 
Nottingham,  Preston,  Lincoln,  aud  Sheffield  Circuits. 
Like  William  Carvosso  and  llramwell,  he  was  a man 
of  intense  zeal  and  mighty  faith.  On  his  circuits  the 
whole  vicinity  was  stirred,  the  worst  men  were  smitten, 
and  hundreds  were  added  to  the  Church.  His  chapels 
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were  crowded,  and  his  prayer-meetings  were  like  the  I 
day  of  Pentecost.  But  his  work  wore  him  out,  and  in 
Sheffield,  his  last  circuit,  he  died  in  his  prime,  Nov.  3, 

1831.  See  T Jeffrey,  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Smith  (Lond.  j 

1832,  12mo ; 2d  eel.  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Dixon); 
Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,  285  sq.,  408 ; Smith, 
Hist,  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  iii,  33,  153,  154 ; Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference , 1832;  West,  Sketches  of  Wes- 
leyan Preachers,  p.  33  sq. 


Smith,  John  Cotton,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  clergyman,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.,  of 
Kenyon  College,  grandson  of  Dr.  Leonard  Wood,  and  a 
descendant  of  Cotton  Mather,  was  bom  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  Aug.  4,  1826.  He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy, 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1847,  and  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  (iambicr,  O.;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1849,  presbyter  in  1850,  and  the  latter  year 
became  rector  of  Su  John’s  Church,  Bangor,  Me.;  in 
1856  was  assistant  minister  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
Mass.,  aud  in  1860  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, New  York  city,  where  he  died,  Jan.  9, 1882.  Dr. 
Smith  was  a man  of  great  literary  acquirements,  and 
of  broad  and  liberal  ideas  in  religion,  without,  however, 
overstepping  the  pale  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  creed  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  was  remarkable  not  only  for 
his  pulpit  eloquence,  but  as  an  after-dinner  speaker. 
He  was  a prominent  member  of  the  University  Gub, 
and  of  other  social  and  religious  associations  of  the  day. 
The  Ascension  Church  Mission  was  one  of  his  noblest 
charitable  conceptions,  to  elevate  the  tenement-house 
population,  and  has  been  very  successful.  He  was  the 
author  of  a number  of  works  upon  theological  and  social 
subjects,  among  which  are.  The  Charity  of  Truth: — 
The  Liturgy  as  a Basis  of* Union : — The  Church's  Law 
of  Development: — The  Oxford  Essays  and  Reviews: — 
The  Homeric  Age: — The  Principle  of  Patriotism: — 
The  United  States  a Motion : — Evolution  and  a Personal 
Creator.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  Church  and  8tate, 
an  Episcopal  journal  of  high  standing.  His  published 
works  have  all  been  collected  in  two  volumes. 


Smith,  Thomas  Mather,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  ' 
1797.  He  was  a son  of  Kev.  Daniel  Smith,  who,  for 
fifty  years,  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Stamford,  and  a descendant  of  the  Cottons  and  Mathers 
of  Puritan  fame.  Thomas  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1816,  spent  the  following  year  in  study  with  his 
uncle,  John  Cotton  Smith,  governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1820.  In  1822  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Portland,  Me.,  but,  his  health 
failing,  he  removed  to  Fall  Kivcr,  Mass.;  was  next 
pastor  at  Catskili,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  at  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  During  this  period  his  views  of  the  minis- 
try underwent  a change,  and  he  was  ordained  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Milnor  professorship  of  systematic  divin- 
ity in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Garobier,  O.  He 
combined  with  the  duties  of  his  professorship  the  pres- 
idency of  Kenyon  College  during  four  years.  In  1863 
he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Gambier,  receiving  the 
appointment  of  emeritus  professor.  He  died  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  Sept.  6, 1864.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev. 
Oct.  186-1,  p.  484. 

Smyth,  Arthur,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  dean 
of  Derry,  and  in  March,  1752,  was  promoted  to  the 
united  bishoprics  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh.  In 
1753  he  was  translated  to  the  sees  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  in  October,  1765,  to  that  of  Meath.  On  April  4, 
1766,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin. 
He  died  at  St.  Sepulchre,  Dec.  14, 1771.  Bishop  Smyth 
amassed  property  to  the  amount  of  £50,000,  of  which 
he  bequeathed  £1000  to  augment  the  funds  of  Swift’s 
Hospital,  £200  to  the  poor  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  and  £50 
to  those  of  the  parish  of  Tullagh.  Sec  D’Alton,  Me- 
moirs of  the  A rchbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  343. 


Society  Islands,  Dan-res  or.  The  accompany- 
ing figures,  colossal  busts,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high  and  from  six  to  seven  feet  wide,  arc  representa- 


Idols  of  the  Society  Islands. 

tions  of  the  pagan  deities  originally  found  on  these 
islands.  They  are  of  stone,  and  sometimes  separate, 
sometimes  grouped,  and  represent  gods  or  deified  pro- 
genitors. 

Sola,  Abraham  de.  See  De  Sola. 

Solitarius,  Philip,  a Greek  monk,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  in  Constantinople, 
is  the  author  of  a mvstico-ascetical  work,  written  in 
the  form  of  a dialogue,  and  entitled  Aiovrpa,  The  Mir- 
ror. It  is  a representation  of  the  ascetic  views  of  the 
Greek  mysticism  of  the  time.  The  work  found  favor, 
was  commentated  by  Michael  Psellus,  and  translated 
into  Latin  prose  by  the  Jesuit  Jacob  I’ontanus  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1604).  The  Latin  translation  was  republished 
in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  Colon,  tom.  xii,  and  in  the  Biblioth . 
Patrum  Max.  Lugdun.  tom.  xxL  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, however,  is,  according  to  I-ambecius,  very  deficient. 
Of  the  Greek  text  only  a few  fragments  hare  been 
printed  by  Oudin,  lambed  us,  and  Cotclerius.  See  Cave, 
De  Scriptor.  Eccles.  p.  638;  Plilt-IIerzog,  ReaLEncy- 
klop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Somaj.  See  Brahma-Somaj. 

Sommers,  Charles  G.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  clergyman 
and  author,  was  bora  in  Ixmdon  in  1793.  His  parents 
removed  to  America  in  1802,  and  in  his  early  manhood 
he  was  employed  as  the  confidential  clerk  and  travel- 
ling agent  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  Having  prepared 
himself  for  the  sacred  office,  he  commenced  his  labors 
as  preacher  at  the  old  almshouse  in  City  Hall  Park, 
New  York  city.  His  first  regular  settlement  was  with 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Troy,  where  be  remained 
several  years,  and  in  1823  received  an  invitation  to  be- 
come the  pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  Church,  New 
York  city.  In  1856  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  died 
in  New  York,  Dec.  19, 1868.  Dr.  Sommers,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  was  called  to  fill  prominent  positions 
in  several  religious  organizations.  (J.C.  S.) 

Sonntag,  Karl  Gottlob,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  21,  1758.  He  studied  at 
I>eipsic,  was  in  1787  rector  at  the  cathedral-school  at 
Riga,  in  1791  first  pastor  there,  and  in  1799  assessor  of 
the  Livese  consistory.  In  1803  he  was  general  super- 
intendent and  president  of  the  superior  consistory,  and 
died  July  17, 1827.  He  published,  Diss.  de  Jesu  Sira - 
cide,  Ecdesiastico  non  Libra,  sed  I.ibri  Faragine  (Riga, 
1792),  besides  a number  of  asceticaL  liturgical,  and  hom- 
iletical  works.  See  IXiring,  Die  gelehrten  Kanzelredtter, 
p.  457-462;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  835;  ii, 
92, 164, 167,  173, 177,  296,  328,  370.  (B.  P.) 

Sorek.  The  village  by  this  name  mentioned  in 
the  Onomasticon  is  probably  represented  by  the  present 
ruined  site  Khurbet  Surek,  lying  one  and  a half  miles 
north  of  Wady  Surar,  and  the  same  distance  west  of 
Surah  (Zorah).  It  contains  “traces  of  a rained  vd- 
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lage,  springs,  with  a rock-cut  wine-press  and  cave  to 
the  west,  and  a sacred  tree  ” (Mtmoirs  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  iii,  126). 

Borin,  Matthkw,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  7, 1801,  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  parents.  His  father  diet!  when  Matthew 
was  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  was  appren- 
ticed to  a paper-maker,  whose  family,  though  Protestants, 
were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Methodists.  He  procured  a 
New  Test.,  read  it  secretly,  and  began  its  memorization. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1817 : 
received  license  to  preach  in  his  early  manhood;  and 
in  1823  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  He  la- 
bored on  Dauphin  Circuit  in  that  year;  in  Somerset, 
Md.,  in  1824 ; on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  in  1825 
and  1826:  travelled  Snow  Hill  Circuit  in  1827 ; Salis- 
bury Circuit  and  Accomac,  Va^  in  1829  and  1830;  be- 
came discouraged,  and  located  in  1831  at  Drummond- 
town;  started  with  his  wife  for  the  far  West  in  1832, 
but  was  overtaken  and  iuduced  to  return  as  senior 
preacher  on  Snow  Hill  Circuit,  where,  early  in  1833, 
he  was  blessed  with  a great  revival.  That  year  he 
re-entered  the  effective  ranks  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, and  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Chesa- 
peake District.  In  1836  he  was  stationed  at  Asbury, 
Wilmington,  Del,  then  at  Union  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; in  1839  at  Ebenezcr  Church,  same  city ; a failure  of 
his  nervous  system  rendering  his  supemumeration  neces- 
sary, he  tried  book-publishing  at  Philadelphia  between 
1842  and  1848 ; then  moved  West,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Rock  River  Conference,  and  practiced  medicine; 
removed  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1852,  and  to  Red  Wing 
in  1853,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  mission.  His 
health  being  somewhat  restored,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  Conference  in  1865,  and  ap- 
pointed presiding  elder  of  St.  Louis  District;  in  1869 
of  Kansas  City  District;  in  1873  and  1874  was  stationed 
at  Austin,  Mo.;  in  1875  at  Iiolla;  in  1876,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  he  was  retrans- 
ferred to  its  active  ranks,  and  stationed  at  Marcus  Hook, 
Pa.;  in  1877  was  appointed  to  Bustleton;  and  in  1878 
to  Oxford,  Chester,  Co.,  where  he  closed  his  active  la- 
bors, took  a superannuated  relation,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  travelling  in  the  far  West.  He 
died  suddenly,  in  Pueblo,  Col.,  Aug.  11,  1879.  By  his 
own  energies  and  perseverance.  Dr.  Sorin  became  an 
able  scholar  in  history,  general  literature,  and  theology. 
He  was  an  intellectual  and  physical  giant,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  preachers  of  his  day.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  27 ; Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  s.  v. 

Souch6,  PitcKitK,  a Protestant  theologian  of  France, 
was  bom  in  1804.  After  having  tinished  his  studies  at 
Montauban  and  Strasburg  in  1827,  he  assisted  the  Rev. 
(iibainl,  at  Rouille,  Vienne.  In  1829  Souche  was  elect- 
ed pastor  of  the  Church  at  Rouille,  and  retired  from  the 
ministry  in  1871.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church,  he  was  made 
honorary  president  of  the  consistory,  and  died  Jan.  25, 
1878,  highly  respected  and  honored  by  both  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics.  See  Licit tenberger,  Encyclop . 
det  Sciences  Reliyieuses , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Spackrnan,  Henry  S.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  assistant  minister  of  the  Church  at 
Francisville,  I’a.,  in  1853,  served  in  the  same  relation 
to  St.  Clement's  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  the  following 
year,  and  afterwards  as  its  rector  until  1864,  when  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Hospital, 
Chestnut  Hill,  same  city.  In  1866  he  became  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Williamsport,  and  continued  in  this 
pastorate  until  1868,  when  he  was  elected  chaplain  of 
the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  This  situation 
he  retained  until  his  death,  Feb.  9,  1875,  aged  sixty- 
four  years.  See  Prot.  F.jrisc.  Almanac,  1876,  p.  149. 

Spalding,  Martin  John,  D.D.,an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  and  author,  was  born  near  Lebanon, 


Ky.,  May  23,  1810,  being  descended  from  the  Catholic 
settlers  of  Maryland.  He  graduated  from  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Marion  County,  in  1826,  and  in  theology  from 
St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Bardsto  wn,  after  four  years’  study. 
In  1830  he  went  to  Rome,  and  after  four  years  in  the 
Urban  College  of  the  Propaganda,  publicly  defended, 
for  seven  hours,  in  Latin,  two  hundred  and  fifty -six 
propositions  in  theology,  was  rewarded  with  the  doctor’s 
diploma,  and  ordained  priest  by  cardinal  Pediana.  He 
was  now  made  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Bards- 
town,  afterwards  president  of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  and 
again  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s.  In  1843  he  was  called  to 
the  cathedral  of  Louisville,  where  he  served  five  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  missionaries  of  his 
time  in  Kentucky.  In  1848  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Lengone  in partibus,  and  coadjutor  to  bishop  Flaget, 
of  Louisville.  In  1864,  on  the  death  of  archbishop 
Kenrick  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Spalding  was  installed  sev- 
enth archbishop  of  Baltimore.  He  labored  assiduously 
in  his  office.  New  churches  were  erected,  schools 
founded,  and  noble  charities  endowed.  Ho  convened 
the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  over  which 
he  presided.  He  attended  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome  in  1869  and  1870,  where  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  labors  and  zeal.  With  the  other 
American  bishops,  he  favored  the  dogma  of  papal  in- 
fallibility as  there  defined.  His  last  years  were  as  la- 
borious as  his  early  priesthood.  “ His  amiability,  sim- 
plicity of  character,  love  of  his  people,  and  especially 
of  children,  his  devotion  to  the  faith  and  to  his  duties, 
have  placed  his  name  high  among  the  illustrious  prel- 
ates” of  the  American  Roman  episcopacy.  He  died  iu 
Baltimore,  Feb.  7,  1872.  Dr.  Spalding  was  a distin- 
guished controversialist  and  literary  reviewer.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  United  Stales  Catholic 
Magazine.  His  principal  works  were,  Sketches  of  the 
Early  Catholic  Missions  of  Kentucky  (1844):  — Hist, 
of  the  Prot.  Reformation  in  Europe  (Louisville,  1860, 
2 vols.;  4th  ed.  Baltimore,  1866),  being  an  enlarged  ed. 
of  his  Review  of  D'Aubigne,  Ranke,  etc.  (1844),  which 
was  republished  in  London  and  Dublin  (1846): — lect- 
ures on  the  Evidences  of  Catholicity  (1847 ; 4th  ed. 
Baltimore,  1866, 8vo): — Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  B.J. 
Flaget  (Louisville,  1852,  8 vo): — Lectures  and  Essays  : 
Miscellanea  (Lond.,  Baltimore,  and  Louisville,  1855; 
4th  ed.  1866,  8vo,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  Abb6  and  Darras) : — Gen.  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(N.  Y.  1865-66,  4 vols.  8vo).  His  works  are  published 
in  5 vols.  8vo,  by  Murphy,  Baltimore.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath. 
A Imanac,  1873,  p.  85 , DeCourcey  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the 
Cath.  Church  in  the  United  States,  p.  178  sq. , Rev.  J.  L. 
Spalding,  Life  of  the  Most  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.I). 
(N.  Y.  1873,  8vo). 

Spangenberg,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  father  of  Cyrtacus  (q.v.),  was  l>orn  March  30, 
1484,  at  Hardegsen,  near  Gottingen.  He  studied  at 
Erfurt,  joined  the  Lutheran  reformation,  was  in  1521 
archdeacon,  in  1524  first  evangelical  preacher  at  Nord- 
hausen,  in  1546  at  Eislcben,  and  died  June  13,  1550. 
He  published  sermons,  hymns,  and  ascetical  writings. 
Sec  Koch,  Geschichte  dts  deutschen  Kirchndiedes , i,  372 
sq. ; Iieste,  Kanzelredner,  i,  140;  l’litt-  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Sparke,  Bowtkr  Edward,  S.T.P.,  an  English 
prelate,  was  born  about  1759.  He  was  a fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge,  official  visitor  of  Petcrhouse, 
St.  John's,  nnd  Jesus  colleges,  and  visitor  to  the  master 
of  Trinity  College  in  that  university.  In  1809  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  in 
1812  translated  to  that  of  Ely,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  April  4, 1836.  See  The  (Loud.)  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, May,  1836,  p.314. 

Spectacular  View  ok  the  Atonement  is  an 
expression  fitly  applied  to  that  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ  which  represents  his  crucifixion  as  a mere 
semblance  of  suffering  intended  to  impress  beholders 
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with  his  martyr-like  sympathy  in  behalf  of  mankind, 
rather  than  as  a veritable  death  for  human  sin.  The 
divine  nature  is  thus  so  far  severed  from  the  dying  vic- 
tim as  to  eliminate  its  vicarious  virtue.  The  whole 
scene  becomes  a human  transaction.  Jesus  is  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a moral  and  religious  reformer,  who  seals 
his  career  ami  attests  his  sincerity  with  his  blood.  The 
inadequacy  of  this  as  n satisfaction  to  God's  law,  and  an 
equivalent  for  man's  punishment,  is  obvious.  It  is  hut 
the  old  heresy  of  Docetism  revived  in  a specious  Unita- 
rian form.  That  the  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  was  de- 
signed to  have  a powerful  moral  influence  upon  all  who 
should  become  acquainted  with  it  is  certainly  true,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  this  afTords  the  inner  solution  of  the 
profound  question  why  that  mode  of  expiation  was 
adopted ; but  this  is  a very  different  position  from  the 
above,  for  it  is  postulated  upon  the  bona-fide  union  of 
the  two  natures  in  the  atoning  victim.  See  Atonement. 

Spence,  James,  D.D..  an  English  Congregational 
divine,  was  bom  at  Huntley,  Scotland,  April  6,  181 1.  He 
graduated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  accepted  a call  to 
the  Congregational  Church,  Oxford,  in  1848  removed  to 
Preston,  and  in  1852  settled  at  Poultry  Chapel,  London. 
In  1865  he  visited  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  In  1868 
Dr.  S|>enec  was  appointed  to  the  editorship  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  and  the  functions  of  this  office  he  was 
able  to  discharge  till  his  death,  Feb.  28, 1876.  He  pub- 
lished the  Pastor's  Prayer  for  the  People's  Weal: — 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  St.  Peter: — Martha  Dryland;  or. 
Strength  in  Quietness : — Sunday  Mornings  irith  my  Flock 
on  St.  PauTs  Letter  to  the  Colossians: — The  Martyr 
Spirit : — The  Religion  of  Mankind : Christianity  A dapt- 
ed  to  .1  fan  in  all  the  Aspects  of  his  Being.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book , 1877,  p.  414. 

Spence,  Thomas,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
Galloway  in  1451,  and  was  employed  in  several  embas- 
sies, particularly  in  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  the 
duke  of  Savoy  and  Lewis,  count  de  Mauriennc,  with 
Arabella,  in  1449.  In  1451  he  was  appointed  by  king 
James  II  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a truce 
with  England,  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 
in  1458.  In  1459  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Aber- 
deen. He  died  April  15, 1480.  lie  erected  a hospital  at 
Edinburgh.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop** , p.  114,  275. 

Spencer,  George  Trevor,  D.D.,  a missionary  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  1800.  He  gradu- 
ated at  University  College,  Oxford,  in  1822;  the  same 
year  was  nominated  incumbent  of  lltt x ton,  Derbyshire, 
but  resigned  this  position  in  1829,  when  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Leaden  Boding,  near  Chipping 
Ongar.  In  1837  he  was  nominated  as  bishop  of  Madras, 
but  in  1849  returned  to  England.  In  1860  lie  became 
rector  of  Walton-in-the- Wolds,  and  the  same  year  chan- 
cellor of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  died  at  Edgemoor, 
Buxton,  England,  July  18,  1866.  Sec  Amer.  Quar. 
Church  Her.  Oct.  1866,  p.  493. 

Sperbacb,  Kari.  Gottmeb,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  KbnigabrUck,  Upper  Lusatia, 
Feb.  26, 1694.  He  studied  at  Ieipsic,  and  commenced 
his  academical  career  there  in  1717.  In  1734  he  accepted 
a call  to  Wittenberg,  and  died  July  6, 1772.  He  pub- 
lished, Causa  Philosophies  adrersus  Atheismi  Calumnia 
Drfcnsa  (Leipsic,  1730): — Dist.  qua  Vtrsio  Syriaca  2 
Epist.  Joharmis  cum  Ttxlu  Grttco  Confertur  (Witten- 
berg, 1735) : — Obserrationes  Philologicee  in  Xonnulla 
Pentateuchi  Loca  (1756): — De  Vario  Accentuum  II t- 
braorum  Officio  (1738): — Dr  Genio  Lingua  Hthraica 
(ml.) : — Academia  Jabhnensis  atque  rjus  Hectares 
(1740) : — De  Judais  n"'X*bp  ad  JIos.  an",  7 (1747): — De 
Voce  Jehovah  (1755).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theo- 
logen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Spieker,  Johannes,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  March  26,  1756,  at  Wolfshagen,  in 
Lower  Hesse.  He  studied  at  Marburg,  was  in  1776 
preacher  at  Rauschenberg,  near  Marburg,  in  1800  preach- 


er at  Hersfeld,  and  in  1818  director  of  the  theological 
seminary  at  Herbom.  Spieker  diet!  April  18, 1825.  He 
published,  besides  some  catechetical  and  homiletical 
works,  Vrber  den  Mysticismus,  (lessen  Begriff,  Vrsprung 
| und  Werth  (Herbom,  1825).  See  During,  Die  deutschcn 
Kanzelredner,  p.  472  sq.;  Winer,  II andbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
i,  365, 430 ; ii,  73, 103, 148.  (B.  P.) 

Spotiawood.  Johx,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bom 
in  1565,  became  minister  of  Calder,  in  Mid-Lotbian,  in 
1586,  and  in  1602  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  duke 
of  Ixmiiox,  as  his  grace's  chaplain,  in  his  embassy  to 
France;  consecrated  bishop  of  Glasgow  Oct. 21, 1610;  in 
1615  translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  and  made 
| chancellor  of  Scotland,  Jan.  14,  1635.  He  was  excom- 
municated by  the  rebellious  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  and 
, died  in  London.  Nov.  26,  1639.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
1 Bishops,  p.  41,  263. 

Sprague,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
20, 1790.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  remained  only  two  years,  but  contin- 
ued his  studies  privately ; spent  several  years  as  an  in- 
structor in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.;  was  professor  in 
Rovalton  Academy,  Vt.,  and  began  the  study  of  law 
at  that  place,  lie  had  belonged  successively  to  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches;  having 
joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  communion,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1838,  and  shortly  after  became  a 
presbyter,  and  ministered  at  Koyalton,  and  afterwards, 
from  1844,  at  Drcwsville,  N.  H.  An  unfortunate  habit 
of  stuttering  was  entirely  overcome  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six.  He  died  at  Claremont,  N.  H..  Oct.  29,  1853.  See 
I A mer.  Quar.  Church  Re e.  1854,  p.  626. 

Sprole,  Wii.mam  Thomas,  D.I).,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  McL,  March  16,  1809. 
He  studied  privately,  and  spent  a year  and  a half 
(1827  - 28)  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  was 
: licensed  in  1829,  ordained  an  evangelist  the  same  year, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  First  General  Reformed  Church 
of  Philadelphia  in  1832;  stated  supply  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Carlisle,  I*a.,  in  1837;  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1843,  and  for  five  years  acted  as  chaplain  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  1847  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  and  professor  of  ethics  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  but  resigned  in  1856  to  accept 
a call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  from  which  he  was  released  in  1872.  In  1874  he 
removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  became  pastor  of  Wood- 
worth  Avenue  Church,  a charge  which  he  resigned  in 
1877.  He  died  at  Detroit,  June  9,  18*3.  See  .YrcroL 
Report  of  Princeton  Thcol.  San.  1884,  p.  12.  (W.  I*.  S.) 

Spurden,  Charles,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  London,  England,  May  25, 1812.  In  his  tweu- 
j ty-fifth  year  he  entered  the  Bristol  Baptist  College. 
| On  May  13,  1811,  he  w as  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Hereford,  where  he  continued  until  the  latter 
part  of  1842.  and  then,  in  answer  to  application  from 
the  committee  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the 
Seminary  at  Fredericton.  In  1867  ho  resigned  this 
position.  He  was  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick  and  of  the  Provincial  Training 
, School  until  his  death,  Jan.  13, 1876.  Dr.  Spurden  was 
a man  of  literary  attainments,  prudent,  wise,  modest, 
and  a devoted  Christian.  See  (Canada)  Baptist  Year- 
book, 1876,  p.  34;  Bill,  Hist,  of  Baptists  iu  Maritime 
Provinces  (index). 

Stafford,  John  (1),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  Isim  at  Hook,  near  Beaminstcr,  England,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  On  Sept.  9,  1419,  he  became  arch- 
deacon of  Salisbury,  of  which  diocese  he  was  chancellor 
in  1421.  In  1422  he  became  dean  of  St.  Martin's,  in 
Ixindon,  and  Sept.  9.  1423,  was  installed  dean  of  Wells. 

! As  a lawyer  Stafford  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
I archbishop  Chichcley,  who  appointed  him  bis  vicar- 
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general,  and  advanced  him  to  the  deanship  of  the  Court  | 
of  Arches.  In  May,  1421,  he  was  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal, and  was  subsequently  appointed  lord  high-treasurer 
of  England.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Hath  and 
Wells  at  Hlackfriars,  London,  Slay  27, 1425.  As  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal  he  accompanied  lleury  VI  to  Paris  in 
1430,  to  receive  the  crown  of  France.  On  his  return  he 
was  appointed  lord  chancellor,  an  office  which  he  held 
eighteen  years.  On  May  13, 1443,  Stafford  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  continued  to  hold 
the  great  seal,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  his  party.  He  was  zealous  in  promoting  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  VI  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  offi- 
ciated at  the  ceremony,  April  22,  1445.  John  Stafford 
died  at  his  manor  of  Maidstone,  May  25,  1452.  See 
Hook,  Lives  of  (he  Archbishops  of  Canterbury , v, 
130  sq. 

Stafford,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  Independent i 
minister,  was  born  at  Leicester  in  August,  1728.  He 
was  brought  up  a wool-comber,  but  devoting  himself 
to  the  ministry,  studied,  first  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  at 
Northampton,  then  in  London,  and  finally  at  Mile  End, 
and  joined  the  church  of  Dr.  Guyse,  in  New  Broad 
Street.  He  was  sent  to  preach  at  Kovston  and  St. 
Ncots,  but  in  1758  accepted  a call  as  pastor  in  succes- 
sion to  Dr.  Guyse,  at  New  Broad  Street,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  continued  the  pastor  of  that  important 
church.  He  lived  in  a constantly  prepared  state  for 
death,  even  in  full  health,  and  in  that  spirit  died,  Feb. 
22,  1800.  He  published,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Sin 
and  Grace  Considered  in  Twenty-five  lHscourses  (1772), 
which  reached  a second  edition,  and  a Funeral  Sermon 
for  his  daughter  Elizabeth  (1774).  See  Wilson,  Ids-  j 
tenting  Churches , ii,  243. 

Stahl,  F RIKDRICH  Jt'UUS,  a famous  jurist  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Munich,  of  Jewish  parentage,  Jan. 
16,  1802.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  embraced  Chris- 1 
tianity,  and  though  he  was  entitled  at  that  time  to  a 
professorship  at  the  gymnasium,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  was  in  1829  made  doc- 
tor of  law.  In  1827  Stahl  commenced  his  academical 
career  at  Munich,  was  called  in  1832  to  Erlangen,  and 
in  1840  to  Berlin.  Here  he  gathered  crowded  audiences, 
not  only  of  juridical  students,  but  at  times,  also,  of  edu- 
cated people  in  general,  as,  for  instance,  in  1850,  when 
he  lectured  on  The  Present  Party  Position  in  Church 
and  State  (which  lectures  were  published  after  his 
death,  Berlin,  1863).  lie  also  held  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  state  government  of  the  Church,  and  took 
a very  active  part  in  l’russian  politics.  His  brilliaut 
parliamentary  talent  soon  made  him  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  conservative  party,  both  in 
political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Democracy  and  free- 
thinking  he  understood,  and  was  not  afraid  of ; but  he 
hated  liberalism  and  rationalism.  The  former  is  rev- 
olution, he  said;  but  the  latter  is  dissolution.  Stahl 
died  Aug.  10,  1861.  In  his  Philosophic  des  Rechts 
(1830-37  ; 3d  cd.  1854)  he  trial  to  show  that  philoso- 
phy is  not  the  last  end  of  God,  but  that  God  is  the 
last  end  of  philosophy.  He  callal  science  to  “ repen- 
tance,” and  thus  caused  a great  stir  both  among  jurists 
and  philosophers.  To  understand  Stahl’s  greatness 
and  influence  one  must  study  his  Kirchcnverfastung 
nach  l<ehre  und  ltecht  der  Protestanten  (2d  ed.  Erlangen,  ' 
1862): — Ceber  Kirchenzucht  (Berlin,  1845):  — Der 
chiistliche  Staat  und  scin  Verhdltniss  zu  J trismus  und 
Juilenthum  (1847) : — Was  ist  Revolution  Y (1852): — Der 
Protestanlismus  ills  politisches  Priswip  (4th  ed.  1853): 
— Die  katholischen  Widerlegungen  ( 1854) : — Ceber  christ- 
liche  Toleranz  (1855): — Wider  Jiuttsm  (3d  ed.  1856) : — 
IHe  lutherische  Kirche  und  die  Union  (I860).  Stahl 
was  very  intimately  connected  with  professor  Heug- 
stenberg,  and,  like  the  latter,  an  able  advocate  of  high 
Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Sec  Plitt- Herzog,  Real- Fncyklop. 
a.  v. ; Lichtenbcrgcr,  Encycb>p.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
s.  v. ; Gtoen  van  I’rinsterer,  Ter  NogeeUichUnit  van  Stahl, 


\ and  especially  Schwarz,  Zur  Geschichtt  der  neuesten  The - 
ologie  (4th  ed.  Leipsic,  1869),  p.  240  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Stamp,  William  Wood,  D.D.,  a Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist divine,  was  born  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England, 
May  23, 1801,  and  educated  at  Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
He  was  converted  in  early  manhood,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  London  as  a medical  student,  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1823,  was  governor  of  Richmond  Theological 
Institution  from  1846  to  1848,  chairman  of  im|>ortant 
districts,  president  of  the  Conference  in  1860,  became 
supernumerary  in  1873,  and  died  at  Waterloo,  Liver- 
pool, Jan.  1, 1877.  Dr.  Stamp  had  studied  the  history 
and  polity  of  Methodism  with  thoroughness  and  dis- 
crimination, and  in  its  welfare  he  took  persistent  inter- 
est. During  his  long  tenure  of  office  as  chairman  he 
won  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  ministers 
and  laymen,  by  his  intelligence,  firmness,  and  urbanity. 
During  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  his  experience  and 
judgment  made  his  services  in  settling  questions  of 
discipline  in  much  request.  His  fidelity  as  a friend 
and  counsellor  was  unfailing.  He  was  the  author  of, 
Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Crosse,  M.  A .,  Vicar  of  Bradford, 
Yorkshire  ( Lond.  1844,  8vo):  — Domestic  Worship:  a 
Sermon  (ibid.  1846, 8vo) : — Historical  Notices  of  Wesley- 
an Methodism  in  Bradford  and  Vicinity  (without  date, 
12mo) : — The  Orphan  House  of  Wesley,  with  Notices  of 
Early  Methodism  in  Newcastle-vpon- Tytte  and  its  Vicin- 
ity (1863, 8vo).  For  some  years,  and  until  the  issue  for 
1878,  he  was  editor  of  the  (Lond.)  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connectional  Record  and  Year-book.  See  Minutes  of 
the  British  Conference,  1877,  p.  24 ; Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connectional  Record  and  Year-book,  1878,  p.  136;  Os- 
borne, Wesleyan  Bibliography,  p.  177. 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
eminent  Anglican  divine,  son  of  bishop  Edward  Stan- 
ley, and  nephew  of  the  first  baron  Stanley  of  Alderlev, 
was  born  at  Alderley,  Cheshire,  Dec.  13,  1815.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  entered  the  Uugbv  School,  and 
remained  there  five  years.  During  this  time  he  was  a 
favorite  student  and  enjoyed  the  especial  friendship  of 
Dr.  Arnold  — a fact  which  may,  without  doubt,  be  as- 
sumed to  have  had  close  connection  with  the  broadness 
and  liberality  of  his  thought  and  doctrines  as  a church- 
man. In  1834,  having  won  a scholarship  in  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  young  Stanley  there  entered  upon  a career 
that  formed  a lilting  continuation  of  his  brilliaut  student- 
life  at  Rugby.  He  won,  in  1837,  the  Ncwdigatc  prize 
for  his  English  poem,  The  Gypsies,  the  Ireland  scholar- 
ship, gained  the  first  class  in  classics,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  University  College.  Two  years  later  he  re- 
ceived the  Latin  essay  prize,  and  in  1840  the  English 
essay  prize  and  theological  prizes.  After  his  graduation, 
in  1838,  he  became  for  twelve  years  a tutor  in  University 
College.  On  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England 
he  naturally  affiliated  himself  with  the  “ Broad  Church  ” 
party,  although  the  opposite  sentiment  prevailed  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1851  and  1852  he  was  secretary  to  the  Uni- 
versity Commission,  and  in  1858  liecame  regius  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford  and  canon  of 
Christ  Church  College.  In  1872  he  was  a second  time 
chosen  select  preacher  to  the  University,  and  on  March 
31,  1875,  was  installed  lord  rector  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew’s.  Early  attracting  attention  as  a pul- 
pit orator,  he  was  made,  in  1854,  chaplain  to  prince 
Albert;  in  1857  to  Dr.  Tait,  bishop  of  London,  and  to 
the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales  in  1862.  From  1851 
to  1858  he  was  canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  He 
declined  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1863,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  was  made  dean  of  West- 
minster, a |iositioii  which  be  occupied  until  his  death, 
July  18, 1881.  In  1852  and  1853  he  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  in  the  East,  visiting  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Pal- 
estine, and  gathering  there  material  for  his  work  on 
those  countries.  In  1862  he  again  visited  the  East  in 
company  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  In  1878  he  visited 
America  in  search  of  health  and  rest,  anil  was  greeted 
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everywhere  not  only  with  the  respect  his  genius  com- 
manded, but  with  warm  personal  friendship.  During 
his  stay  he  addressed  the  students  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York,  and  preached  at  Trinity 
and  Grace  churches.  He  also  met  a number  of  prom- 
inent Baptist  preachers,  and  was  given  receptions  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  clergy  and  the  Century  Club. 
After  his  college  poems  and  essays  dean  Stanley’s  first 
literary  venture  was  the  biography  of  his  former  master, 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  1846.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
ft  volume  of  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Aye. 
He  edited,  in  1851,  a volume  of  his  father's  addresses 
and  pastoral  charges,  adding  thereto  an  affectionate 
memoir.  A scries  of  his  lectures  delivered  to  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  was  published  in  1854,  and 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  The  Epistles  of  St.  J’aul 
to  the  Corinthians,  with  Notes  and  Dissertation s: — His- 
torical Memorials  of  Canterbury,  and  a number  of  ser- 
mons. His  well-known  work  on  Sinai  and  Palestine 
was  issued,  with  some  miuor  volumes,  in  1856: — lect- 
ures on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  (1861): — 
Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church  (1862-76): — Sermons 
Preached  before  the  Prince  of  U'ults  during  his  Tour 
in  the  East,  tcith  Descriptions  of  Places  Visited  (1863): 
— Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1867): 
— lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1872).  During 
these  years  he  was  the  author,  also,  of  numerous  other 
volumes  of  essays,  sermons,  lectures,  and  disputations. 
He  was  a voluminous  contributor  to  various  reviews 
and  periodicals,  and  furnished  a valuable  scries  of 
Biblical  biographies  to  Dr.  William  Smith’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Hible.  His  sermon  delivered  at  the  funeral  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Keb.  27, 1875, 
and  since  published,  was  notable  for  its  hearty  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  of  that  eminent  geologist  in  having,  j 
as  he  believed,  scientifically  established  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  the  human  race. 
His  latest  literary  work  was  performed  as  a member  of 
the  association  for  the  revision  of  the  Bible. 

Stanley,  Jamds,  D.D.,  brother  of  Thomas,  carl 
of  Derby,  a native  of  I-ancashirc,  England,  was  preb- 
end of  London  in  1458,  of  York  in  1460,  of  Durham  in 
1479,  archdeacon  of  Richmond  in  1500,  precentor  of  Sal- 
isbury in  1505,  and  preferred  bishop  of  Ely  by  Henry 
VII  in  1506.  He  never  resided  at  his  own  cathedral, 
but  in  the  summer  with  his  brother,  the  carl,  and  in 
the  winter  at  his  manor  at  Somcrsham,  Huntingdon- 
shire. He  died  March  22, 1515.  See  Fuller,  Worthies 
of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  195. 

Stark,  Christian  Ludwig  Wilhelm,  a Lutheran  j 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  28,  1790,  at  I 
Jena,  where  he  also  pursued  his  theological  studies.  In 
1815  he  commenced  his  academical  career  there,  w as  in 
1817  professor,  and  was  drowned  in  the  Saale,  July  1, 
1818.  He  published,  De  Notions, quam  Jesus  Verbo  tpya 
Tribuerit  (Jena,  1813): — Paraphrasis  in  Ecanyrlii  Jo- 
h a nn is  riii-xrii  (1814): — Iieitriige  zur  VcrvolUnmm-  ■ 
nuny  der  Henneneutih,  insbesondere  der  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments (1818).  Sec  Doling,  D it  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
107,249,395.  (B.  P.) 

Staudt,  Johannes  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Kornlhal,  Nov.  11, 1884, 
is  the  author  of,  Predigtsammlungen  ( Stutgard.  1852, 1 
1853,  I860): — Fintjerzeige  in  den  Jnhalt  und  Zusammen-  ' 
hang  der  heiligen  Schrifl  (2d  ed.  1859) : — Erkldrung  des 
xnirtcmbtryischen  Konfrmationsbiichleins  (1853).  Sec 
Zuchold,  Hihl.  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Steadman,  W.,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Eardisland  in  1764.  He  was  early  con- 
verted, and  baptized  in  April,  1784.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  preached  his  first  sermon,  ami  was  admitted 
Aug.  20, 1788,  into  Bristol  Academy.  He  was  ordained, 
Nov.  2, 1789,  pastor  in  Broughton,  Hampshire;  in  1804 
be  became  the  assistant  of  Rev.  Isaiah  Birt,  in  Devon- 
port ; in  1806  pastor  of  a colony  from  that  Church;  and 


in  1808  removed  to  Horton,  near  Bradford,  where  for 
more  than  thirty  years  he  was  president  and  theologi- 
cal tutor  in  the  Baptist  College,  as  well  as  pastor.  He 
died  at  his  residence,  Ashfield  Place,  near  Bradford. 
April  12,  1837.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Magazine , 1837, 
p.  229.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Steane,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Oxford,  March  23, 1798.  He  studied 
privately  at  Oxford;  in  1819  entered  the  academy  at 
Bristol;  and  in  1821  went  to  Edinburgh  to  prosecute  his 
studies  still  further.  While  at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh 
his  services  were  much  in  demand  as  a preacher.  In 
1823  he  entered  upon  his  first  and  only  pastorate  at 
Camberwell.  Failing  health  and  the  death  of  his  wife 
induced  his  retirement  from  the  pastoral  office  in  1862. 
He  removed  to  New  House  Park,  near  Rickmansworth, 
where  he  died.  May  8, 1882.  Dr.  Steane  was  active  and 
efficient  in  all  the  denominational  enterprises,  and  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Baptist  Miscel- 
lany, and  for  some  years  editor  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tendom. He  published,  liesides  numerous  sermons,  a 
volume  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  Christ,  as  Developed 
by  the  Apostles,  etc.  (1872).  Sec  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand- 
book, 1883,  p.  276. 

Stearns,  Shebael,  a noted  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass..  Jan.  28, 1706.  He  was  converted 
under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  about  1740,  and  be- 
came connected  with  the  Separatists  in  1745.  In  1751 
he  embraced  the  views  of  the  Baptists,  was  immersed 
at  Tolland,  Conn.,  and  on  May  20,  was  ordained  for  the 
ministry.  He  labored  in  New  England  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  went  South  ami  preached  for 
sonic  time,  first  in  the  counties  of  Berkeley  and  Hamp- 
shire, Va.,  and  then  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C.,  where 
lie  made  his  permanent  settlement.  He  died  Nov.  20, 
1771.  His  character  was  indisputably  good  as  a man. 
as  a Christian,  and  as  a preacher.  See  Sprague,  .4  tmals 
of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  60. 

Steck,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  minister,  was 
bom  near  Hughesville,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  18. 
1819.  After  pursuing  a partial  course  in  the  college 
at  Gettysburg,  he  graduated  from  the  theological  sem- 
inary; in  1846  was  licensed;  and  in  1847  began  preach- 
ing in  English  in  the  German  Church  at  l’ottsville,  from 
which  grew,  in  about  one  year,  an  English  Lutheran 
Church.  In  1858  he  was  called  to  St.  John’s  Church,  in 
Lancaster ; and  in  1862  became  pastor  of  the  Main  Street 
Church,  Dayton,  O..  remaining  a little  more  than  two 
years.  Subsequently  lie  organized  Sl  John’s  Church, 
and  became  connected  with  the  English  Synod  of  Ohio. 
The  congregation  in  Pottsville  recalled  him  in  1868, 
and  he  served  them  the  second  time  nearly  two  years. 
From  1870  to  1875  he  preached  in  Middletown.  Md_ 
and  then  became  pastor  of  Sl  James's  Church,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.  He  died  there,  June  10,1881.  See  Lutheran 
Observer,  J uly  1,1881. 

Stedman,  James  Owen.  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  Oct.  31, 181 1.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1832,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1836. 
He  was  licensed  the  same  year,  and  became  stated  sup- 
ply of  the  First  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md.  After  this 
lie  labored  as  n missionary  in  Waynesboro,  N.  C-,  for  a 
time,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Tus- 
cumbin,  Ala.,  in  1837.  In  1845  he  became  stated  sup- 
ply of  the  church  in  Wilmington,  N.C.,  but  in  1851.  his 
wife’s  health  failing,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
During  1852  and  1853  he  supplied  the  First  Church 
of  Chester.  He  was  next  called  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1854;  and  in  1868 
organized  the  Alabama  Street  Church,  in  the  same 
city,  which  he  served  until  1880,  when  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  active  work.  He  died  in 
Memphis,  April  28. 1882.  Sec  Necrol.  Report  of  Prince- 
ton Theol.  Sem.  1883.  p.  83. 
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Steele,  John  Lawrence,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  residing,  in  1872,  in  Ottawa, 
111.,  where  he  became  the  rector  of  Christ  Church.  In 
1874  he  removed  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  as  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  and  continued  there  until  his  death,  Oct. 
18,  1878,  at  the  age  of  thirty -six  years.  See  Prot. 
Episc.  Almanac , 1879,  p.  170. 

Steele,  William,  LL.D.,  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  and  began  his 
ministry  at  Dyserf,  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  preached  for 
some  years.  He  came  to  London  in  1751,  and  became 
pastor  at  Founder’s  Hall.  His  health  soon  gave  way, 
and  he  died  before  he  had  been  a year  in  the  metropo- 
lis, yet  he  was  so  much  esteemed  that  the  Church  col- 
lected two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  benefit  of 
liia  wife  and  children.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches, 
ii,  497. 

Steere,  Edward,  LL.D.,  an  English  missionary 
prelate,  was  bom  in  London  in  1828.  He  graduated 
from  the  university  of  that  city  in  1847;  was  curate  of 
Kingskerswell,  Devonshire,  from  1856  to  1858;  next  of 
Skegness,  Lincolnshire;  chaplain  to  bishop  Tozcr,  in 
Central  Africa,  from  1862  to  1868;  resigned  his  rector- 
ship at  Little  Stepping,  Lincolnshire,  in  1872;  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Central  Africa  at  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1874,  and  died  at  Zanzibar,  Aug.  28, 1883.  Besides 
being  lawyer,  preacher,  and  metaphysician,  he  was 
printer,  master  carpenter,  and  physician.  He  was  the 
author  of  A Sketch  of  Persecutions  under  the  Roman 
Emperors,  and  prepared  an  edition  of  Bishop  Butlers 
Works,  A History  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  and 
hymns  and  stories  in  the  Shambella  and  Swabili  lan- 
guages. 

Steffens,  Heinricii,  a German  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Stavanger,  Norway,  May  2, 1778.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  natural  sciences  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  but  in 
1831  he  renounced  his  pantheistic  errors,  and  published 
Wie  ich  wieder  Lutheruner  tcurde,  und  was  mir  das 
Luthetlhum  ist.  In  the  same  year  he  published  Die 
falsche  Theologie  und  der  wahre,  Glaube,  which  was 
directed  against  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches,  as  inaugurated  by  king  Frederick 
William  III  of  Prussia.  Steffens’s  main  work  is  Christ- 
liche  Religionsphilosophie  (Breslau,  1839,  2 vols.).  He 
died  in  1845.  See  Iichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sci- 
ences Rtligieuses,  s.  v. ; Jjteffens,  Was  ich  erlebte  (Bres- 
lau, 1840,  10  vols.). 

Steld,  Sepclchrau  These  monumental  slabs  were 
generally  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  chamber 
of  the  tombs  of  the  old  dynasties  of  Egypt.  They  arc 
square,  and  often  of  colossal  proportions,  with  large 
hieroglyphics,  sometimes  in  bas-relief,  and  spaced  out. 
The  representations  are  the  facade  of  a building  or 
tomb.  At  the  time  of  the  sixth  dynasty  they  still  have 
a degree  of  archaism.  From  the  earliest  period  till  the 
twelfth  dynasty  these  tablets  are  dedicated  to  Anup,  or 
Anubis,  not  Osiris,  whose  name  is  rarely  found.  Anubis 
is  invoked  as  the  god  who  presided  over  the  funereal 
chapel  and  the  embalming  of  the  dead.  The  formula 
of  dedication  is  short  and  elliptical,  the  usual  expression 
“ to  give  ” is  omitted,  as  also  that  of  the  gift ; the  name 
of  Osiris  is  not  found  before  that  of  the  deceased,  or  the 
expression  “justified”  after  the  name.  In  the  formula 
at  this  time  a kind  of  abridgment  of  the  calendar  is 
often  introduced,  as  a mention  of  the  festivals  of  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  new  year,  Thoth,  that  of  the’ 
greater  and  lesser  heat,  the  monthly  and  half-monthly. 
The  numerous  titles  of  the  offices  held  by  the  deceased 
arc  given  in  detail.  The  tablets  continued  rude  till  the 
time  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  when  the  mention  of  the 
festival  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis,  or  the  dog-star,  is 
added.  Under  the  twelfth  dynasty  the  tablets  change 
in  shape  and  texts ; most  of  them  being  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  forming  the  hutu  of  the  texts.  The  upper  part 
of  the  tablet  has  often  the  winged  disk,  the  JTut  or  Teb- 
hut.  The  dates  of  the  years  of  the  monarchs  under 


whom  the  deceased  was  buried  appear.  The  scenes 
represented  arc  the  acts  of  sepulchral  homage  or  ances- 
tral worship  made  by  the  children  or  other  relatives  of 
the  dead  to  himself  and  his  wife,  the  tables  before  them 
being  loaded  with  offerings,  among  which  appear  the 
head  and  haunch  of  a calf,  and  other  joiuts  of  the  same 
animal,  ducks  or  geese,  circular  or  oval  loaves  or  cakes 
of  bread,  gourds,  onions,  and  papyrus  or  lotus  flowers, 
while  jars  of  wine  or  beer  of  conical  shape  arc  seen  placed 
under  the  tables.  The  name  of  the  god  Anubis,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  the  tablets  of  Memphis,  either  disap- 
pears or  becomes  secondary  to  that  of  (isiris,  and  the 
dedication  often  contains  the  names  of  other  deities,  as 
the  frog- headed  goddess  Haka,  the  ram-headed  god 
Khuum,  and  others;  but  no  god  is  represented  on  the 
tablets.  The  texts  themselves  also  differ,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  expressions  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  the  verb  “ to 
give,”  omitted  at  that  time,  as  also  the  subject  of  the 
gift,  is  introduced  into  the  text,  the  deceased  is  called 
“ justiGed,"  but  the  name  of  Osiris  does  not  precede  his. 
His  merits  are  often  told  in  a verbose  style,  to  which  are 
sometimes  added  the  public  works  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. The  contents  of  these  texts  often  contain  curious 
historical  and  other  information,  throwing  much  light 
on  the  mythology  and  ethics  of  the  Egyptians.  Under 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  the  tablets  changed  again,  and 
the  scenes  of  ancestral  or  sepulchral  worship  became 
subordinate.  The  principal  scene  of  the  tablet,  placed 
at  the  up[>er  part,  represents  the  deceased,  sometimes 
attended  by  his  wife,  sister,  son,  or  other  member  of  the 
family,  standing  or  kneeling  in  adoration  to  the  solar 
boat,  or  deities,  or  Osiris,  accompanied  by  Isis,  Nephthys, 
Anubis,  Horns,  and  other  deities  who  presided  over  em- 
balming and  the  future  state,  before  whom  is  placed  a 
table  of  altar  offerings.  A second  division  generally 
has  the  scenes  of  family  worship,  while  in  the  accom- 
panying text  the  adorations  to  the  deities  occupy  the 
most  important  portion;  and  the  merits  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  his  public  works,  are  only  slightly  men- 
tioned. At  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  the 
name  of  Osiris  appears  first  placed  before  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  while  the  title  of  “justified,”  or  nuikhem, 
always  follows.  These  tablets  were  in  general  use  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  became 
rarer  under  the  twentieth,  exceedingly  rare  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  and  disappear  after 
that  time.  They  reappear,  however,  again  under  the 
Ptolemies,  and  besides  the  usual  formula  of  dedication, 
often  contain  interesting  notices  relative  to  the  func- 
tions and  offices  discharged  by  the  deceased,  and  fam- 
ily details.  They  are  at  this  period  often  accompanied 
by  inscriptions  in  the  cursive  handwriting,  the  so- 
called  Demotic,  or  Enchorial.  Under  the  Romans  the 
art  ami  the  inscriptions  of  the  tablets  again  changed. 
The  subjects  arc  in  bas-relief,  and  the  deities  represent- 
ed in  the  hybrid  types  prevalent  at  the  epoch.  The 
inscriptions  are  in  Greek,  and  follow  the  usual  formulas 
used  at  that  period ; the  older  dedications  to  the  gods 
being  omitted,  only  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  date 
of  his  death  being  retained,  a valedictory  address  being 
substituted.  The  Coptic  sepulchral  tablets,  made  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Egypt  and  at  a late 
period,  and  those,  in  Cufic,  the  tombstones  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquerors  of  Egypt,  follow  also  the  forms  of 
their  respective  nationalities,  all  trace  of  the  old  repre- 
sentations and  formulas  having  been  obliterated  or  su- 
perseded. See  Birch,  Guide  to  the  British  Museum 
(Vestibule). 

Stem,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.  While  young 
he  entered  upon  a mercantile  life  in  Philadelphia;  but, 
his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  ministry,  he  en- 
tered the  Alexandria  Theological  Seminary  in  1824. 
On  account  of  ill-health  he  left  the  seminary,  and  sub- 
sequently attended  Kenyon  College,  O.;  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Worthington,  and  pursued  his  studies  under 
bishop  Chase,  by  whom  he  was  admitted  to  the  diaco- 
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natc  in  1828  and  to  the  eldership  in  1829.  His  first 
parochial  charge  was  in  Delaware,  O.,  where  he  labored 
several  years;  then  accepted  an  invitation  to  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Harrisburg,  Pa. ; in  1838  he  was  called  to  St, 
John’s,  Norristown,  a parish  which  he  served  until  his 
death,  Nov.  1, 1854,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  See 
A mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1800,  p.  179. 

Stemler,  Johann  Christian,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  horn  Oct.  12,  1701.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic,  was  in  1728  rector  at  Sangorhausen,  in  1730 
at  Naumhurg,  in  1739  superintendent  at  Torgau,  in  1741 
doctor  of  theology,  in  1751  professor  at  Leipaic,  and  died 
March  29, 1773,  He  published,  7V  Critics  Profanai  in 
Sacris  Usu  (Leipsic,  1727) : — Cunciiintio  Pauli  et  Petri 
ad  Rom.  xiii,  2 et  Petr,  t'i,  13  (cod.) : — 7V  Kmphari  Tods 
dvaZwirvpiiv  ad  2 Tim.  i,  6 (1729 ) : — Sathanalis  de 
Christo  Confessio  (1755),  etc.  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrtcn 
Theologen  Deutschland >,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Stephen,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  Isles 
in  1253,  and  in  the  same  year  confirmed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Paisley  all  the  churches  and  lands  they  held 
within  his  diocese.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  300. 

Stephen,  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  divinity 
reader  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Dunblane  about  1422.  He  proba- 
bly died  in  1429.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  177. 

Stern,  Husky  Aaron,  D.D.,a  ministerol  the  Church 
of  Kugland,  was  born  April  11,  1820,  at  Unterreichen- 
bach,  Hesse-Cassel,  of  Jewish  parentage.  In  1840  he 
embraced  Christianity  in  London,  England,  and  in  1844 
the  London  Jews'  Society  sent  him  as  a missionary  to 
Bagdad,  to  labor  there  among  the  Jews.  At  Jerusalem, 
where  he  stopped  on  the  journey,  he  was  admitted  into 
deacon's  orders  by  the  late  bishop  Alexander,  the  first 
Protestant  bishop  in  the  Holy  City.  In  1849  Stem  left 
his  station  for  England,  and  was  admitted  into  priest's 
orders  by  the  bishop  of  Londou.  In  1850  he  returned 
to  Bagdad,  a few  years  afterwards  was  removed  to 
Constantinople,  and  from  this  centre,  lie  undertook  mis- 
sionary journeys  to  Asia  Minor,  Arabia  Felix,  and  the 
Crimea.  At  the  request  of  the  London  committee,  he 
then  proceeded  in  1859  to  Abyssinia,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  the  gos|>cl  among  the  Falasha  Jews. 
For  eighteen  months  he  labored  there,  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  visit  Kugland  with  a view  of  setting  before  his 
society  the  importance  of  laboring  in  Abyssinia.  In 
1862  Stem  started  on  his  second  journey  to  that  country. 
The  events  of  that  journey  were  eventually  to  form  no 
unimportant  episode  in  the  history  of  England.  The 
semi-barbarous  king  of  Abyssinia  hail  endeavored  in 
vain  to  ojten  diplomatic  relations  with  England.  The 
infuriated  king  imprisoned  the  helpless  missionary  who 
came  to  pay  his  respects.  The  other  Europeans,  in- 
cluding the  British  consul,  shared  in  Mr.  Stern’s  suffer- 
ings and  imprisonment.  This  happened  in  October, 
1863,  and  not  till  April  11, 1868,  were  the  prisoners  de- 
livered. Having  recovered  from  his  many  sufferings. 
Stem  accepted  in  1870  the  charge  of  the  Home  Mission 
iu  London.  He  died  May  13, 1885.  (B.  P.) 

Steuber,  Johann  Engelhard,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  March  16, 1693,  at  Marburg. 
In  1716  he  commenced  his  academical  career  at  Jena, 
was  in  1721  professor  at  liinteln,  and  died  Dec.  6,  1747. 
He  published,  TV  Primogenitis,  etc.  (Marburg,  1711) 

De  .4  into  JobeUto  (Kinteln,  1721)  De  I.igatione  Eesti- 
vorum  tul  Cornua  Altaris  (1723):  — De  Sigtio  EilU 
Ilominis  ad  Matt,  xxir,  30  (cod.) : — De  Jfutuo  Psalmo- 
rum  Nexu  (1736): — De  Philosophia  Platonico-Pytka- 
gorea  (1744).  See  During,  IHe  gelehrten  Thcologen 
DeutschUimls,  s.  v. ; Fhrst,  BibL  Jud.  s.  v. ; J ocher,  A II ye- 
metrics  Celehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Stevens,  John,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister  and  edu- 
cator, was  bom  at  Townsend,  Mass.,  June  6, 1798.  He 
graduated  from  Middlebury  College,  Vl,  in  1821,  had 
charge  of  the  Montpelier  Academy  for  one  year,  then 
entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was  converted, 
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and  in  1823  was  baptized  and  united  with  the  First 
Church  in  Salem,  Mass.  From  1825  to  1828  he  was  a 
tutor  in  Middlebury  College,  and  then,  for  three  years, 
classical  teacher  iu  South  Beading  ( now  Wakefield  ) 
Academy.  From  1831  to  1838  he  was  editor  of  the  Ohio 
Baptist  Weekly  Journal,  and  was  then  chosen  professor  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Granville  College 
(now  Denison  University),  a position  which  he  occupied 
till  1848,  when  he  accepted  an  appointment  from  the  Mis- 
sionary’ Union  as  district  secretary  for  the  states  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  held  this  important  office  twelve  years. 
In  1844  he  was  ordained  in  Cincinnati.  In  all  educa- 
tional matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  denomination 
he  took  great  iuterest.  For  several  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Western  Baptist  Education  Society ; and  was 
one  of  the  early  and  warm  friends  of  the  theological 
institution  established  at  Covington,  Kv.,  and  of  the  in- 
stitution established  at  Fairmount,  near  Cincinnati. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  I.atin  in  Den- 
ison University  iu  1859,  and  when  a division  was  made 
in  the  two  departments,  he  retained  the  chair  of  Latin  un- 
til 1875 ; upon  his  resignation  he  was  continued  “ emeri- 
tus” professor.  He  died  iu  Granville,  O.,  April  30, 1877. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  1103.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Stevenson,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Strabane,  Ireland,  in  1810.  He 
came  to  America  when  a young  man,  and  after  ;>assing 
through  a literary  and  theological  course,  was  ordained 
l>astor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Now  York  city.  He  remained  pastor  of  this  church 
until  his  health  failed,  and  on  his  resignation  was 
continued  senior  pastor  until  his  death,  June  29, 1881. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Stewart,  Abel  T.,  D.D.,  a Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  at  Somerville,  N.  J.,  Aug.  4,  1822. 
He  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1843,  from  the 
New  Brunswick  Seminary’  in  1846  ; and  in  the  same  year 
was  licensed  by  the  C'lassis  of  New  Brunswick ; was 
pastor  at  Greenville  from  1846  to  1850,  and  at  Green- 
ville and  Bronxville  from  1850  to  1852;  First  Church, 
Tarry  town,  from  1852  to  I860,  Holland,  Mich.,  from 
1866  to  1878,  and  died  May  24,  1878,  at  Watkins,  N.  Y. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America  (Sd 
cd.),  p.  468. 

Stewart,  Alexander,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  first 
prior  of  Whitern  and  then  abbot  of  Inchaffray.  He 
was  made  bishop  of  Moray  in  1527,  and  remained  until 
1638.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop,  p.  149. 

Stewart,  Andrew  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  sub- 
dean of  Glasgow  in  1456,  and  soon  after  rector  of  Monk- 
land.  In  1477  he  was  provost  of  I.includen.  lie  was 
elected  dean  of  the  faculty’  in  the  L’nivcrsity  of  Glas- 
gow, and  was  made  bishop  of  Moray  in  1482.  He  still 
held  that  office  in  1492,  and  died  in  1501.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishop,  p.  146. 

Stewart,  Andrew  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
made  bishop  of  Caithness  in  1490.  He  died  June  17, 
1518.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  214. 

Stewart,  J/on.  Charles  James,  D.D.,  a Cana- 
dian prelate,  was  born  April  13,  1775.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  All-Souls’  College,  Oxford,  England,  of  which 
he  became  a fellow ; ordained,  and  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Orton  Longueville,  Huntingdonshire,  and  in 
1807  proceeded  to  Canada  as  a missionary*.  He  first 
settled  at  St,  Armand,  thence  removed  to  Halley,  and 
on  Jan.  1, 1826,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Quebec.  He 
died  July  13, 1837.  Bishop  Stewart  was  pre-eminently 
a good  man,  and  a faithful  and  successful  worker  in  his 
adopted  field  of  labor.  See  The  Church  of  England 
Magazine,  July,  1838,  p.  35. 


Stewart,  Charles  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Flemington,  N.  ,L,  Ocu 
16, 1798.  He  graduated  from  New  Jersey  College  in 
; 1815,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1819; 
was  ordained  Aug.  14, 1821 ; served  as  a missionary  to 
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the  Sandwich  Islands  from  1822  to  1825,  became  chap- 
lain in  the  United  States  navy  in  1828,  made  his  last 
cruise  in  1862,  and  died  at  Coo|>erstown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14, 
1870.  lie  edited  the  United  States  Naval  Magazine  in 
1836  and  1837,  and  published  several  interesting  books 
of  voyages  and  observations,  for  which  see  AUibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Stewart,  David,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  the  see  of  Moray  in  1462,  and  continued  there  until 
his  death  in  1477.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  144. 

Stewart,  Edward,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Orkney  about  1511.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  223. 

Stewart,  James  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  dean 
of  the  see  of  Moray  and  lord-treasurer  afterwards,  in 
1453,  and  in  1459  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric.  He 
died  in  1462.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  144. 

Stewart,  J ames  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected 
to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews  in  1497,  and  in  1508 
was  both  bishop  and  chancellor.  This  prelate  also  held 
the  monastery  of  Arbroath.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  32. 

Stewart,  Robert  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  see  of  Caithness  in  1542.  He 
never  was  in  priest’s  orders.  He  had  the  title  of  bishop 
in  September,  1583,  and  died  at  St.  Andrews,  March  29, 
1586.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  215. 

Stewart,  Robert  (2),  a veteran  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  May, 
1798.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  and  ordained  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  southern  Illinois,  where  he  spent  a 
long,  laborious,  ami  successful  ministry,  preaching  to 
the  very  last  of  his  life.  He  organized  many  churches 
in  that  destitute  region,  which  he  supplied  with  preach- 
ing, and  multitudes,  through  his  instrumentality,  were 
brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  After  an  active  ser- 
vice of  over  fifty  years,  he  died,  in  Trov,  Madison  Co., 
I1L,  Julv  11,  1881.  Sec  Presbyterian  Monthly  Record, 
Sept.  1881.  (W.  P.S.) 

Steward,  Thomas,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  arch- 
deacon of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  the 
same  in  1401,  but  declined.  He  probably  died  about 
1414.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  27. 

Stewart,  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  born 
in  Glasgow  about  1479.  He  was  doctor  of  laws  and 
afterwards  minister  of  Lochmabeu,  then  rector  of  Ayr, 
and  a prebendary  of  Glasgow.  In  1527  lie  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  deanery  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1528  sat  in 
parliament.  In  1530  ho  was  made  lord-treasurer  and 
provost  of  Lincludcn,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Aberdeen 
in  1532.  After  seven  years  he  resigned  the  treasury.  He 
died  about  1545.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  121. 

Stichart,  Franz  Otto,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Wcrdan,  Saxony,  in  1810,  and 
died  at  Dresden  in  1883.  He  published,  Die  Lehre  com 
Beistande  des  heiligen  Geistes  zur  Besserung  ( Leipsic, 
1835) : — Jubelchronik  tier  dritten  lcirchlichen  Sacularfeier 
der  Einfuhruug  der  Refurmaticm  in  Sachsen  (1841): — 
De  Reditu  Christi  ad  Judicium  Solenne  (cod.) : — Paulas 
Odontius  aus  B'ereiu«(1843) : — Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Tod 
(18-16) : — Kirchenpforle  oder  Belehrung  uber  die  heiligen 
Tage,  Orte  und  Gtbrduche  der  Christen  (2d  ed.  1859): — 
I Re  kirchliche  Jsgcrule  iiber  die  heiligen  Ajiostel  ( 1861) : — 
Erasmus  von  Rotterdam,  seine  Stdlung  zur  Kirche  und 
den  Irirchlichen  Betcegungen  seiner  Zeit  (1870).  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Sticht,  Johann  Christoi-h,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  at  Altona,  Jan.  12,  1772,  is  the 
author  of,  De  urbe  Hanochia  Geneseos  iv,  17,  etc.  (Jena, 
1727): — Super  IHctis  Genes,  vi,  6,  Luc.  ii,  12,  etc.  (1767) : 
— De  Keri  et  Kethibh  (1760): — De  (Economo  Luc.  rri, 
1-9  (1762) : — De  Colloquio  Dei  cum  Caino,  etc.  (1766) : 
— De  Colloquio  Dei  aim  Satana  Iliobi  i,  5-11  (1767). 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Stiebritz,  Johann  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Halle,  Aug.  7,  1707. 
He  studied  there  and  at  Jena,  commenced  his  academi- 
cal career  at  Giesseu  in  1731,  was  professor  at  Halle 
in  1738,  and  died  Dec.  12,  1772.  Stiebritz  published, 
De  Accommodalione  Scripturce,  etc.  (Halle,  1727): — 
Nova  Loci  1 Cor.  ore,  28  Explicatio  (1731):— De  Pro- 
pheta  a I^eone  Necato,  1 Reg.  xiii,  etc.  (1738): — De  Deo 
Medico  (1736): — De  Platonismo,  Coloss,  ii,  9 (cod.) : — 
De  Sacerdotibus  Vitio  Corjwris  Laborantibus,  ad  I.erif. 
xoci,  21-23  (1752):  — De  Vero  Sensu  I/osete  ri,  1 in 
Matt,  ii,  15  (1753): — Betrachtungen  iiber  Gegenstiirule 
der  Schrifl  und  der  Religion  (1769),  etc.  See  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v.;  FUrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Stinson,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a Wesleyan  minister,  wa3 
born  at  Castle  Donington,  Leicestershire,  England.  He 
was  converted  at  Gainsborough  when  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  received  into  the  ministry  in  1823,  and  appoint- 
ed to  eastern  Canada.  From  1829  to  1832  he  labored 
on  the  Gibraltar  mission,  leaving  the  Church  there  in 
much  prosperity.  In  1833  he  resumed  his  work  in 
Canada,  spending  three  years  in  Kingston  and  five  in 
; Toronto,  being  general  superintendent  of  missions  and 
president  of  the  Canadian  Conference  in  1838.  In  1842 
he  for  the  first  time  received  an  appointment  to  a cir- 
cuit in  England  (Sevenoaks),  ami  after  laboring  in  Shef- 
1 field,  Leeds,  London,  Bradford,  and  Manchester,  he  again 
left  for  Canada.  In  1858  ho  was  again  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Conference,  and  he  spared  no  la- 
bor to  meet  the  demands  upon  his  time  nnd  talents. 
There  was  a genial  warmth  and  suavity  in  his  spirit 
and  manners;  he  had  a well-cultivated  mind  nnd  a fine 
taste.  He  died  in  Toronto,  Aug.  2G,  1862,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1867, 
p.  18;  Minutes  of  Canadian  Conferences,  1863;  Carroll, 
Case  and  His  Contemjtoraries,  index,  vol.  v. 

Stip,  Gerhard  Ciiryno  Hermann,  n Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  May  4, 1809,  at  Nor- 
den,  East  Frisia.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  nnd  Bonn, 
and  was  for  a time  preacher  to  a country  congregation. 
He  then  travelled  through  Switzerland,  and  settled  for 
; a time  at  Berne,  where  lie  became  acquainted  with 
Schncckenbnrger.  In  1841  he  lived. in  London,  in  the 
; house  of  Bunsen,  whose  sons  he  instructed.  Having 
■ returned  to  Germany,  he  settled  at  Alexandrowka,  near 
i Potsdam,  and  died  June  21, 1882.  Stip  belongs  to  the 
most  prominent  hymnologists  of  the  19th  century,  and 
J published,  Beleuchtung  der  Gesangbuchsbesserung  (Gotha, 
1842,  2 vols.): — Hymnologische  Reisebriefs  (1853,  2 
vols.)  : — Kirchcnfricd  und  Kirchenlied  (eod.)  : — Das 
evangelische  Kircheidied  und  die  confessiontllr  Brand- 
| fackel  (1854): — Unverfdlschter  Liedersegen  (1851): — 
Das  Kleinod  der  evangelischen  Religionsf  reiheit : Erhalt' 
; uns  Herr  bei  deinetn  Wort  (1855),  etc.  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Stockton,  John,  D.I).,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Washington,  I’a.,  Nov.  18,  1803.  He 
graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1820,  and  was 
for  two  years  teacher  of  Latin  in  that  institution ; pros- 
ecuted his  theological  studies  under  Rev.  Drs.  Wylie 
and  Anderson,  ami  spent  one  year  (1825-26)  in  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Cross  Creek  Church  in  1827,  and  remained  in  this 
charge  until  1877,  when  he  was  released  from  respon- 
sible duties,  with  the  title  of  |>astor  emeritus.  During 
the  fifty  years  of  his  pastorate,  fifteen  hundred  and 
forty -five  members  were  added  to  the  Church,  more 
than  forty  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  raised  up,  and 
one  huudred  elders  were  ordained.  One  year  after  his 
settlement  he  founded  a classical  school,  w hich  was  a 
, means  of  great  usefulness  to  the  surrounding  country. 

He  died  at  Cross  Creek,  May  5, 1882.  See  NecroL  Re- 
, port  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  20,  (W.  P.  S.) 

Stockton,  William  S,  one  of  the  founders  of 
i the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  an  editor  and  con- 
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«tant  contributor  to  its  press,  was  born  at  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  April  8,  1785.  From  a youth  he  developed  a 
taste  for  good  reading  that  never  left  him.  In  1820 
his  first  book  was  published,  entitled  Truth  Versus  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist.  In  1821  he  published  Seven 
Nights,  aimed  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a 
beverage.  He  i>ecanie  identified  with  the  periodical 
known  as  The  Wesleyan  Repository,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  agitate  with  his  pen  the  subject  of  lay  repre- 
sentation. lie  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the  first 
American  edition  of  Wesley’s  works,  wrote  the  article 
on  the  “ Methodist  l’rotcstant  Church  ” in  Way’s  edition 
of  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary,  contributed  to  the 
secular  press  as  an  editorial  writer,  and  also  wrote  for 
Methodist  periodicals.  One  of  his  most  important  lit- 
erary undertakings  was  the  publication  of  Whitehead's 
Lives  o f John  and  Charles  Wesley.  He  was  a distin- 
guished philanthropist,  and  as  such  was  well  known  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Iu  18G0  he  removed  to  Bur- 
lington. the  place  of  his  birth,  and  died  there,  Nov.  20 
of  that  year.  See  Colhouer,  Founders  of  the  M.  P. 
Church , p.  48. 

Stoever,  Martin  Luther,  LL.D.,  a Lutheran  ed- 
ucator, was  bom  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Feb.  17, 1820.  In 
1833  he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  at  Gettysburg,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1838.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
took  charge  of  a school  in  Jefferson,  Md.  One  year 
afterwards  he  became  principal  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  Pennsylvania  College,  assisting  also  in  the 
college  proper.  During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Krauth, 
professor  Stoever  lived  in  the  college  building,  and  act- 
ed as  president  pro  tem.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
were  more  especially  devoted  to  instruction  in  Latin. 
His  literary  labors  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Evangelical  Quarterly  Review,  in  every  number  of 
which,  from  its  beginning  in  1849,  with  the  exception 
of  two  issues,  one  or  more  of  his  articles  appeared.  In 
18G2  he  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  that  peri- 
odical. During  the  civil  war  he  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Christian  Commission. 
It  was  his  original  purpose  to  enter  the  Lutheran  min- 
istry, but  he  was  deterred  by  his  hesitancy  of  speech. 
In  many  respects  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  his  Church.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  22, 
1870.  See  Fifty  Years  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry,  1878, 
p.  252. 

Stohlman,  Chari.es  F.  E.,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Klein  Bremen,  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
Germany,  Feb.  21,  1810.  He  studied  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  Buckeburg;  was  a student  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Halle,  under  Dr.Tholuck;  after  his  grad- 
uation came  to  America,  in  September,  1834,  and,  with 
his  family,  settled  in  Erie,  Pa.,  taking  charge  of  a small 
congregation.  He  began  his  career  in  New  York  city, 
Sept.  12,  1838,  as  pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s  German  Lu- 
theran Church,  in  Walker  Street,  a position  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  May  3,  1868.  See  Lutheran  Ob- 
server, May  15, 1868. 

Stolz.  Alban,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Feb.  3, 1808,  at  Bllh),  Baden.  In 
1833  he  was  made  a priest,  was  for  some  time  vicar 
at  Kothcnfels,  in  1841  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Bruchsal,  in  1818  professor  of  |>astoral  theology  at 
Freiburg,  and  died  Oct.  16, 1883.  Stolz’s  writings  com- 
prise thirteen  volumes  (F reiburg,  1877  sq.).  (B.  P.) 

Stone,  James  R.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  in  1818.  He  removed  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  when  a child,  and  united  with  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city  in  1833.  After  stud- 
ying two  years  in  Brown  University,  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  Washington  Academy,  in  Wickford,  and,  in 
1839,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place. 
A few  years  afterwards  he  became  pastor  of  the  Stew- 
art Street  Church,  in  Providence;  subsequently  held 
pastorates  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 


Rhode  Island.  For  two  years  he  had  charge  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Academy.  In  1864  he  was  appoint- 
ed district  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society  for  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Mich- 
igan. In  1869  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  For  several  years  be  was  president  of  the 
Indiana  Baptist  State  Convention.  His  last  pastorate 
was  in  Lansing,  Mich.  He  died  Feb.  1,  1884.  Sec 
Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  111*.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Stone,  John  Seely,  D.IX,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
divine,  was  bom  at  West  Stockbridgo,  Mass.,  in  1795. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1823;  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1826;  began  his  ministry  in  Mary- 
land; was  afterwards  (1832-41)  settled  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Brookline, 
Mass.;  was  some  years  lecturer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Divinity  School ; in  1869  became  dean  of  the  Theolog- 
ical School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  died  there,  Jan. 
13, 1882.  Besides  numerous  tracts,  et<L,  he  published. 
The.  Mysteries  Opened  (1844): — Life  of  Bishop  Gris- 
wold (eod.) : — The  Church  Universal  (1846;  enlarged 
under  the  title  The  Living  Temple,  1866) : — The  Con- 
trast (1853) : — Life  of  James  Milnor  (1848) : — Lectures 
on  the  Christian  Sabbath  (1867): — The  Christian  Sac- 
raments (eod.). 

stork,  Theophilus,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  minister, 
son  of  Rev.  Charles  A.  G.  Stork,  of  Brunswick,  Germany, 
was  born  near  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  in  August,  1814.  He 
graduated  from  Pennsylvania  College  in  1835,  and  from 
Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary  in  1837.  in  which 
year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  immediately 
called  to  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  Winchester.  Ya.  In 
1841  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  Inhered  nine  years.  In  1842  be  was 
one  of  the  active  promoters  of  the  organization  of  the 
East  Pennsylvania  Synod.  The  large  church,  known 
as  St.  Mark's,  in  Philadelphia,  was  organized  by  him  in 
1850.  Eight  years  after  he  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  the  new  Lutheran  College  at  Newberry,  S.  C.  In  I860 
he  became  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  where  he  labored  until  1865,  and  then  returned  to 
Philadelphia  and  organized  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  which 
was  afterwards  merged  in  the  Messiah  Mission,  since 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  Impaired  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  pastoral  labor  in  1873.  He  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia, March  28,  1874.  Dr.  Stork  was  a scholar  of 
fine  literary  taste,  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  eloquent 
preacher.  At  various  times  he  was  editor  of  the  Home 
Journal,  of  the  Lutheran  Home  Monthly,  and  joint  edi- 
tor of  the  Lutheran  Observer;  also  author  of,  Luther 
at  Home: — Luther  and  the  Bible: — Luther's  Christmas 
Tree: — Children  of  the  Mew  Testament: — Home  Scenes 
of  the  New  Testament: — Jesus  in  the  Temple: — After- 
noon. A volume  of  his  Sermons  was  published  after 
his  death.  Sec  Pennsylvania  College  Year-book,  1882, 
p.  201. 

Stosch,  Eberbard  Heinrich  Daniel,  a Re- 
formed theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Lichen- 
berg,  Prussia,  March  16, 1716,  and  studied  at  Frnnkfort- 
on-the-Odcr.  In  1738  he  was  assistant  preacher  at 
Jcrichau,  in  1744  at  Soldin,  in  1748  professor  at  Duis- 
burg, in  1749  at  Frankfort,  and  died  March  27,  1781, 
doctor  of  theology.  He  published,  Commentatio  His- 
torico  - Critica  de  Librorum  Novi  Testamenti  Canons 
(Frankfort,  1755):  — De  Eedesia  Divinam  Bibliontm 
Inspirationem  Test  ante  (1751):  — De  Septem  Domini 
Oculis  Perlustrantibus  Totam  Terram  ex  Zachar.  iv,  10 
(1751):  — De  Revelutione  Dicina  Ante  Mosen  Script o 
Consignata  (1752):  — Ditroductio  in  Theologiam  Dog- 
muticam  (1778): — Institutio  Theologice  Dogmaticoe  (1779). 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.; 
FQrst,  Bibi  Jud.  s.  v. ; Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i, 
77, 292, 305, 394, 535.  (B.  P.) 

Stosch,  Ferdinand,  a brother  of  the  foregoing, 
was  bom  Dec.  30,  1717,  at  Liebenberg.  He  studied  at 
Frankfort,  was  in  1743  con-rector  at  Lingen,  in  1761 
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professor  nt  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  in  Berlin, 
in  1771  member  of  consistory  and  general  superintend- 
ent at  Detmold,  and  died  Aug.  17,  1780.  He  wrote, 
De  Nominibus  Urbis  Thyatira  (Lingcn,  1743):  — De 
Anytlo  Kccltsice  Thyatirnur.  (eod.): — De  Sepultura 
Jephtce  ad  Jud.  xii,  7 (1746) : — De  Ecdesia  A or*  Testa- 
inenti  Prophet  it  non  Indiyente,  ad  Ephes.  iii,  2,  3 (1748) : 
— De  Septem  Epistolarum  Apocalypticarum  Ordine 
(1749) : — De  Adamo,  Principum  Primo  ad  Psa . Ixxxii, 
7 (1764) : — Compendium  A rch  ecologies  (Economics  Novi 
Testamenti  (Lcipsic,  1769),  etc.  See  Doling,  Die  ye- 
lehrten  Theoloyen  Deutschlaiuls,  s.  v.;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud. 
s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  78, 274.  (B.  1’.) 

Stowell,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
1800.  He  entered  secular  business  at  an  early  age  in 
Liverpool;  was  there  persuaded  to  enter  the  ministry; 
studied  theology  at  Blackburn  Academy,  and  settled 
as  pastor  at  North  Shields  in  1821.  In  1833  he  was 
invited  to  the  presidency  of  Rotherham  Independent 
College,  and  the  pastorate  nt  Masborough,  which  offices 
he  filled  until  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  Ches- 
hunt  College  in  1830.  He  retired  from  public  duty 
about  a year  and  a half  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  his  residence  at  Bransbury,  Jan.  2, 1858.  I)r. 
Stowcll's  scholarship  was  extensive  and  varied.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  history  and  ethics,  good  in 
the  classics,  and  able  in  theology.  He  published,  His- 
tory  of  the  Puritime  in  England  (1837) : — Memoir  of 
Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (1850): — The 
Work  of  the  Spirit  (1853),  and  a volume  of  Sermons, 
as  well  as  several  lesser  works.  See  (Lond.)  Cony. 
Year  - book,  1859,  p.  222 ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Strachan,  David,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  pastor  of 
Fettercairn,  and  upon  the  king's  restoration  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Brechin,  and  consecrated  June  1,  1662, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1671.  Sec  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  167. 

Strain,  John,  D.I).,  a Scotch  Catholic  prelate,  was 
born  Dec.  8, 1810.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Abila 
(in  partibus ) by  Pius  IX,  Sept.  25, 1864,  and  appointed 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  eastern  district  of  Scotland.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy  by  I.eo  XIII,  in  March, 
1878,  he  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  He  died  July  2, 1888. 

Strathbrock,  Robert,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bish- 
op of  Caithness  about  1444.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops,  p.  214. 

Straube,  Carl,  a Lutheran  minister  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Berlin,  Oct.  27,  1807.  After  completing 
his  theological  studies,  he  assisted  his  father  in  the 
ministry  at  Mittenwalde  from  1829  to  1835,  was  then 
appointed  pastor  at  Worrier,  in  1856  nt  Falkcnhagen, 
and  died  March  2,  1881.  Straube  was  very  active  in 
the  work  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  and  his  Reise- 
ptulter  has  become  a household  work  in  the  Christian 
families  of  Germany.  (B.  P.) 

Strauss,  Otto,  son  of  Gerhard  Friedrich  Abra- 
ham (q.  v.),  who  died  March  6, 1880,  is  the  author  of 
Nahum  de  Nino  Vaticinium  Explication  ex  Assyriis 
Monnmentis  (Berlin,  1853),  the  publication  of  which 
entitled  him  to  the  right  of  lecturing  at  the  Berlin 
University.  In  1857  he  was  military  preacher  at  Po- 
sen, and  in  1865  first  preacher  of  the  Sophicnkirche, 
in  Berlin,  where  he  labored  to  his  end.  Besides  the 
work  on  Nahum,  he  published,  Native  und  das  Wort 
Gotten  (1855): — Der  Psalter  als  Gesany - und  Gebetbuch 
(1859) and,  in  connection  with  bis  brother,  Friedrich 
Adolph,  iMttder  und  Stadte  der  heiliyen  Schrifl  (1861). 
See  Pank,  Zur  Erinneruny  an  Lie.  Otto  Strauss  (Ber- 
lin, 1880).  (B.  P.) 

Strickland,  W illiam  Peter,  D.D.,  a Methodist 
Episcopal,  and  later  a Presbyterian,  divine,  was  bom  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Aug.  17, 1809.  He  studied  at  the  Ohio 


University,  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1832,  labored 
several  years  in  Cincinnati,  and  then  became  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  In  1856  he  engaged  in  lit- 
erary labor  in  New  York,  chiefly  in  connection  with  tho 
Methodist  press,  and  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate.  In  1862  he  was  chaplain  of  the  48th  New 
York  regiment  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  In  1865  he  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bridge- 
hampton,  L.  I.,  and  in  1874  was  installed  its  pastor. 
Three  years  later  he  resigned  through  ill-health,  and 
retired  to  private  literary  work.  lie  died  at  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J.,  July  15, 1884.  Dr.  Strickland  was  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  religious  journals,  and  also  to 
the  cyclopaedias,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  vol- 
umes, of  which  we  may  mention,  Hist,  of  the  A mer.  Bible 
Society  (New  York,  1849 ; new  ed.  1856) : — Hist.  ofMeth. 
Missions  (1850) : — Genius  and  Mission  of  Methodism 
(1851):  — Christiimity  Defnuled  (1852):  — Memoir  of 
J.  B.  Finley  (1853):  — Manual  of  Biblical  Literature 
(eod.):  — Light  of  the  Temple  (1854): — Astrologer  of 
Chaldea  (1856) : — Pioneers  of  the  West  (coil.) : — Life  of 
Asbury  (1858): — Life  of  Groben  (1859): — Old  Macki- 
naw (1860);  besides  editing  the  Literary  Casket,  the 
Western  Review,  and  the  A utobioyruphy  of  Peter  Cart- 
wright (1856). 

Strobel,  Georg  Theodor,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  12, 1736,  and  studied  at  Alt- 
dorf.  In  1769  he  was  preacher  at  Kasch,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Alulorf,  in  1774  at  Word,  and  died  Dec.  14, 
1794.  Strobel  published,  Melanchthoniana  ( Altdorf, 
1771): — Nachrichten  ron  den  Yerdiensten  Melanchthon's 
urn  die  heiliye  Schrifl  (1773) : — Bibliotheca  Melanchtho- 
niana (Nuremberg,  1775;  3dcd.  1782): — Liter  tiryeschichte 
von  Ph.  Mehmchthon's  Locis  Theoloyicis  (1776): — Ph. 
Melanchthonis  Libellus  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis 
(1780), etc.  Sec  During,  Die yelehrten  Theoloyen  Deutsch- 
lands,  s.'v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  295,745, 
746, 767, 851.  (B.  P.) 

Stuart,  Andrew,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  postulated 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunkcld  in  1515,  and  was  after- 
wards put  into  the  see  of  Caithness.  Sec  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  93. 

Stuart,  John,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1740.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  was  ordained  in  1770,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  mission  at  Fort  Hunter.  He  prepared  a 
Mohawk  translation  of  the  gospel  of  Mark,  an  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  a compendious  His- 
tory of  the  Bible.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he 
became  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  subjected  to 
many  hardships.  At  length  he  removed  to  Canada, 
and  in  1786  opened  an  academy  at  Kingston.  About 
1799  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  garrison.  He 
died  at  Kingston  in  August,  1811.  He  has  been  called 
the  “Father  of  the  Upper  Canada  Church.”  See  Sa- 
bine, loyalists  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  ii,  330.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Stuart,  Robert  L.,  a philanthropic  merchant,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  July  21, 1806.  lie  in- 
herited a considerable  fortune  from  his  father,  together 
with  his  business,  the  refining  of  sugar  and  the  manu- 
facture of  candy,  by  which  he  amassed  a large  property, 
and  liberally  contributed  of  it  for  religious  and  benevo- 
lent purposes,  especially  to  the  library  and  mission  en- 
terprises of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was 
a consistent  and  devout  member.  He  died  in  his  na- 
tive city,  Dec.  13, 1883.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
gifts  of  himself  and  his  brother,  Alexander  (died  in  De- 
cember, 1879),  amounted  to  nearly  three  million  dollars. 

Btubbs,  Alfred,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Turk’s  Island,  West  Indies,  May 
12,  1816.  He  passed  his  school-days  at  Bloomingdalc 
and  in  Brooklyn,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1835,  and 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary’,  New  York  city, 
in  1839.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Brunswick,  a position  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  death,  Dec.  11,  1882.  He 
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was  a warm-hearted  and  generous  man,  and  of  untiring 
energy  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church.  In  the  convention  of  the  diocese  he  took  an 
active  and  leading  part,  and  frequently  was  sent  as 
deputy  to  the  General  Convention.  He  had  been  for 
a long  time  president  of  the  Standing  Committee.  In 
1867  Dr.  Stubbs  made  a charge  against  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phen II.  Tyng,  Jr.,  of  violating  the  canon  laws  of  the 
Church  by  preaching  in  a Methodist  meeting-bouse  in 
New  Brunswick.  Ur.  Stubbs  was  a prominent  person 
in  that  trial,  which  attracted  wide  attention. 

Stutteville,  Robbrt  dk,  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
probably  bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunkeld  in  1272.  He 
died  in  1300.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  81. 

Stiitzle,  Johann  NEroMUK.a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  born  in  1807  at  Schecr,  Wllrtem- 
berg,  was  made  a priest  in  1832  at  Augsburg,  called  to 
Balr.hauscn,  Augsburg  diocese,  in  18-19,  and  died  April 
1<,  1874.  He  published,  Versuch  einer  Harmonisiruny 
tier  Welt-  und  Kirchengeschichte  (Zurich,  1868): — Hand- 
buch  turn  romisch-katholischen  lleligionsuntcrrichtr  (Augs- 
burg, 1868,  2 vols.)  : — Stundeu  tier  Andacht  fur  Kathuli- 
ken  (Troppau,  1809-73).  (B.  P.) 

Styles,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  Congregational 
minister  and  author,  commenced  his  ministry  in  early 
life  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  thence  removing  to  Brigh- 
ton, where  for  many  years  he  attracted  large  audiences. 
His  next  charge  was  Holland  Chapel,  North  Brixton, 
which  he  built,  and  which  he  left  in  1835.  I'rom  1836 
to  1844  he  officiated  in  Claylamls  Chapel,  at  the  same 
place.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  pastor  at  Foleshill, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  at  Kennington,  June 
22, 1849.  A masculine  energy,  a noble  generosity  and 
benevolence  of  disposition,  were  his  characteristics.  His 
mind  was  energetic  and  powerful,  he  could  write  on  al- 
most any  topic,  was  an  acute  critic,  had  superior  collo- 
quial powers,  richness  of  fancy,  and  his  style  was  pol- 
ished, vivacious,  and  luminous.  Dr.  Styles  published, 
.4  n Essay  on  the  Stays  (2d  ed.  Loud.  1807,  12mo) : — le- 
gend of  the.  Velvet  Cushion  (exposing  in  a masterly  man- 
ner a writer  on  the  Puritans) : — Sermons  (ibid.  1813,  ; 
1823,  2 vols.  8vo)  [the  sermon  on  The  Spirituality  of 
taxi  (Isle  of  Wight,  180G),  and  that  on  Temptations  of  a 
Watering-Place  (Brighton,  1815)  were  published  sepa- 
rately’] Sermon  on  Lord  Byron's  Works  (Lond.  1824)  : 
—Prize  Essay  on  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  A nimals  i 
(elegant  and  convincing): — Critical  Papers  in  WanLs 
Miscellany  and  iii  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  See 
(Bond.)  Ecangelical  Magazine,  August,  1849,  p.  393. 

Summers,  Thomas  Osmond,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent divine  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
was  bom  near  Corfe  Castle,  Isle  of  Purbcck,  Dorset- 
shire, England,  Oct.  11, 1812.  He  was  trained  by  Dis- 
senters, came  to  America  while  n youth,  joined  the 
Methodists  in  1832,  was  converted  the  following  year, 
soon  began  to  preach,  and  entered  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1835.  In 
1840  he  became  a missionary  in  Texas,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  ntemlx-rsof  that  conference;  was  transferred  to 
the  Alabama  Conference  in  1844,  with  which  he  ever 
afterwards  remained  connected,  occupying  for  several 
years  its  most  important  charges,  and  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  literary  work,  as  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Advocate  (1846).  of  the  Quarterly  llcriew  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South  (1855),  and  other  periodicals. 
He  acted  as  secretary  of  every  General  Conference  of 
his  Church,  from  its  organization  in  1845  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  during  the  session  of  that  body  at  Nash- 
ville, Tcnn..  May  5,  1882.  During  the  civil  war  he 
served  as  a pastor  in  Alabama,  anti  for  several  of  his 
later  years  he  was  a professor  in  the  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a man  of  encyclopaedic  information, 
untiring  diligence,  and  wide  liberality  of  sentiment. 
He  wrote  and  edited  very  many  works  for  the  press  of 
his  Church,  and  numberless  articles  of  value  for  its  jour- 
nals. Sec  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences  if  the 


M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  125;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  s.  v.;  Life  by  Fitzgerald  (Nashville,  1884). 

Sumner,  Chaui.es  Richard,  D.D.,an  English  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  in  1790.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge; became  rector  of  St.  Helen’s,  Abingdon,  Bucks, 
and  librarian  and  historiographer  to  George  IV ; preb- 
end of  Worcester  in  1822;  of  Canterbury  in  1825;  dean 
of  St.  Paul’s,  prebond  of  London,  and  bishop  of  IJandafT, 
all  in  April,  1826 ; was  translated  to  Winchester  in  1827 ; 
and  resigned  his  see,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age, 
in  September,  1869.  He  died  Aug.  15,  1874.  Bishop 
Sumner  was  an  earnest,  evangelical  preacher,  and  a 
hearty  supporter  of  the  Bible  and  missionary  societies. 
He  published,  Pralcctiones  A cademiae  Oronii  Habit  a 
(Lond.  8vo) : — Ministerial  Character  of  Christ  Practi- 
cally Considered  (ibid.  1824, 8vo;  2d  ed.  1835, 8vo),  and 
several  Charges.  Sec  The  (Lond.)  Christian  Observer, 
May,  1876,  p.  325. 

Supper,  The  Last,  is  a modem  phrase  often  used 
to  designate  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  last  meal  of  which  Jesus  partook  with  his 
disciples  (Matt,  xx vi,  29 ; Mark  xiv,  25 ; Luke  xxii,  18). 
The  circumstances  of  the  repast  have  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed in  preceding  articles,  that  it  remains  to  consider 
more  particularly  only  one  feature,  namely,  the  relative 
position  of  the  guests  at  the  table:  as  this  reflects  special 
light  upon  several  incidents  and  expressions  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  evangelists. 

1 . The  place  of  Peter  would  properly  be  that  of  honor 
among  the  disciples;  and  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands 
that  such  was  by  custom  the  uppermost  or  left-hand 
one  on  the  highest  or  left-hand  wing  of  the  triclinium 
or  dinner-bed,  reckoned  according  to  the  fact  that  the 
guests  reclined  upon  their  left  side  (so  as  to  leave  the 
right  hand  free  for  eating  with),  each  facing  the  person 
next  below.  In  this  arrangement  also  he  would  be  the 
first  to  whom  the  Master  would  come  for  the  foot-wash- 
ing, as  is  evident  from  the  account  of  that  incident 
("began,"  John  xiii,  5).  Moreover,  he  would  thus  be 
opposite  John,  and  sufficiently  removed  from  him  to 
reuder  “ beckoning  ” necessary  in  order  to  ascertain 
through  him  the  person  of  the  traitor  (John  xiii,  24). 

2.  The  interesting  group  of  which  the  Lord  himself 
formed  the  centre  consisted,  besides  him,  of  Judas  and 
John,  who  were  so  situated  that  the  latter,  as  he  lay  “ in 
Jesus’  bosom,”  could  lean  back  (i myrtoior,  John  xiii,  25. 
for  which  many  read  avaicnxktv,  both  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dvaictipii’oc  of  the  verse  preceding), 
and  whisper  to  the  Master;  and  the  former  so  located 
that  he  could  readily  receive  the  sop  from  the  Master’s 
hands.  All  this  renders  it  plain  that  Judas  occupied 
the  honorable  position  above,  i.  c.  at  the  back  of  Jesus; 
and  John  the  next  favored  location  below  or  just  in 
front  of  him. 

According  to  classical  etiquette,  the  master  or  host 
reclined  on  the  middle  place  of  the  middle  bed ; and  in 
that  case  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  would  be  as  in 
the  accompanying  diagram  (see  Smith,  Did.  of  Class. 
A ntiq.  s.  v.,  triclinium).  This  meets  the  ordinary  sense 
of  propriety  also.  But  Edersheim  maintains  ( Life  and 
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Times  of  Jesus,  ii, 

494),  from  certain  rab- 
binical notices,  that 
the  appropriate  place 
for  the  giver  of  the 
feast  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  table,  and  in 
that  case  John  would 
be  exactly  opposite 
Peter,  at  the  other 
extreme  of  the  entire 
series,  as  in  the  sub- 
joined diagram.  In 
this  way,  however, 
these  two  disciples 
would  seem  to  be  too 
near  each  other  to 
suit  the  need  of  signs, 
since  they  could  freC7 
lv  converse  across  Supposed  Jtabblnical  Order  at  the 
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the  table;  and  they 


Last  Supper. 


would  not  so  fully  face  one  another,  since  they  would 
be  reclining  rather  back  to  back.  Sec  Accubatiox. 

Si.issk.ind,  Fried  rich  Gottlob  vox,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  wns  born  Feb.  17,  17C7.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1795  deacon  at  Uruch,  in 
1798  teacher  at  Tubingen,  in  1805  court-preacher  and 
member  of  consistory  at  Stutgard,  and  died  Noil  12, 
1829.  He  published,  Quonam  Sensu  suctm  Jesus  Doo 
trinam  Divinam  Perhibuerit  f (Tubingen,  1798-1801 ; in 
German,  ibid.  1802) : — Symbols*  ad  Illustranda  Qucrdam 
Evangeliorum  Iako  (1802-1804,  3 parts):  — Magazin 
fur  christliche.  Dogmatik  und  Moral  (1803-12) : — Prii- 
fung  der  Schelling'scheti  I.ehre  ron  (Sott  (1812).  Sec 
Doring,  Die  deutschen  Kanselredner,  p.  502-505 ; Winer, 
llandbuch  der  Iheol.  Lit.  i,  21, 284, 400.  (B.  P.) 

Sutcliffe,  Joseph,  M.A.,  an  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  born  at  Iktildon,  Yorkshire.  He  was  con- 
verted in  <ar!y  life,  was  appointed  by  Wesley  to  Ited- 
ruth  in  178(5,  introduced  Methodism  into  the  Scilly 
Isles  in  1788,  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
retirement  in  Ixindon,  and  died  May  14,  185G.  His 
course  was  one  of  “ unspotted  Christian  purity  and  pro- 
gressive excellence.  In  Biblical  scholarship  he  espe- 
cially excelled.”  He  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  pub- 
lishing in  all  thirty-two  works  on  religious  subjects, 
the  chief  being  A Commentary  on  the  Old  and  A 'etc 
Testament  (Lond.  1834, 2 vols.  royal  8vo).  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference , 1850.  p.  211;  Stevens,  Ilist. 
of  Methodism,  ii,  348;  Smith,  Hist,  of  West.  Methodism, 
ii,  647 ; West.  Meth.  Magazine,  1856,  p.  503 ; Osborn, 
Meth.  Bibliography,  p.  181 ; Wesleyan  Takings,  i,  303. 

Sutton,  Amos,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  Jan.  21, 1802.  At  fifteen 
lie  resided  in  London,  at  twenty  returned  home  and 
joined  the  Baptist  Church,  lie  was  accepted  as  a 
general  Baptist  missionary,  and  sailed  fur  Calcutta  in 
1824,  thence  to  Cuttack,  Orissa,  India,  where  he  labored 
till  his  health  failed  in  1832,  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  returned  to  Cuttack  in  1837,  nnd  labored  till 
1847,  when  he  had  again  to  seek  rest  in  England,  and 
became  pastor  nt  Leicester.  In  1850  lie  returned  again 
to  India  by  way  of  America.  He  reached  his  station 
in  India  only  to  die,  Aug.  17,  1851. 

Swaim,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  March  30, 1817.  He  was  for 
a time  a student  in  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1838,  and  having  completed  his  college  course  in  Mad- 
ison University,  graduated  from  Hamilton  Theological 
Seminar},'  in  1844.  He  was  ordained  in  November, 
1846,  pastor  at  Washington,  Pa.  At  the  end  of  four 
years’  successful  lalxir,  he  accepted  an  agency  in  the 
service  of  the  missionary  union  for  six  months,  and 
then  was  pastor  in  Flemington,  N.  J.,  sixteen  years. 
Iu  1867  he  became  the  financial  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Classical  and  Scientitic  Institute  at  Hightstown, 


and  in  1868  district  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  March  24,  1884.  Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop. 
p.  1124.  (J.C.S.) 

Swain,  Leonard,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Concord,  N.  II.,  Feb.  26,  1821.  He  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1841,  nnd  from  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary  in  1846;  wns  immediately 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Nashua,  establishing 
from  the  outset  a reputation  as  an  able  and  eloquent 
preacher.  His  next  pastorate  wns  over  the  Central 
Chnrch  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  from  1852  to  1869.  For 
nearly  two  years  he  was  laid  aside  from  his  work,  and 
died  July  14,  1869.  See  Rhode  Island  Biographical 
Cyclopedia,  s.  v.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Swan,  Jaukz  Smith,  a noted  Baptist  evangelist, 
was  bom  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Feb.  23, 1800.  He  had 
enrly  educational  advantages;  was  converted  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one;  licensed  the  following  year;  stud- 
ied at  the  Hamilton  Institute,  N.  Y. ; became  pastor  at 
■ Stonington  in  1827;  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  in  1880;  Preston 
in  1837 ; Oxford  in  1842;  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1843; 
Albany, N.  Y.,  in  1848;  at  New  London  again  iu  1849; 
served  as  a missionary'  through  the  state  of  New  York 
for  several  years;  became  pastor  at  Waterford,  where 
his  health  failed  in  1862;  and  died  Nov.  19,188-1.  He 
was  powerful  in  prayer  and  preaching,  nnd  grent  re- 
vivals followed  his  labors.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  En- 
cyclop.  s.  v. 

Sycaminum.  See  Haifa. 

Sydeserf,  Thomas,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  trans- 
lated from  Brechin  to  Galloway  in  1638,  and  was  ex- 
communicated. He  was  the  only  bishop  who  survived 
the  troubles,  nnd  then  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Orkney,  Nov.  14,  1662.  He  died  in  February,  1676. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  228,  281. 

Sydow,  Kart.  Leopold  Adolf,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  23, 1800,  at  Berlin. 
He  studied  theology  tinder  Schleiermncher;  in  1828  was 
chaplain  and  tutor  iu  the  military  school  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1837  was  called  as  court  and  military  chaplain  to 
Potsdam.  In  1841  he  was  sent  by  Frederic  William 
IV  to  England,  to  study  there,  in  connection  with  other 
commissioners,  the  institutions  for  the  religious  care  of 
the  population  of  London  and  other  large  cities,  and  to 
report  of  his  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
newly  founded  Anglo-I’russian  bishopric  at  Jerusalem. 
This  he  did  in  his  A mtliche  Berichte  iiber  die.  in  neuerer 
Zeil  in  England  encachle  Thdligkeit  fur  die  Vermehrung 
und  Enceiterung  der  kirchlichen  Anstalten  (1845).  As 
this  mission  brought  him  iu  connection  with  the  queen 
of  England  and  prince  Albert,  he  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a paper  on  the  movement  then  pending  in  Scot- 
land for  separating  the  Church  from  the  State.  This 
he  did  in  his  Beitriige  zur  Charucteristik  der  kerchlichen 
Dinge  in  Grossbritanmen  (1844-45,2  parts),  in  which  he 
freely  advocated  the  separation.  In  1846  he  accepted 
a call  as  pastor  of  the  Neue  Kirchc  in  Berlin,  which 
position  he  occupied  till  the  yenr  1876.  In  connection 
with  Eltester,  Thomas,  and  Pise-lion,  he  published  the 
Monatsschrift,  afterwards  Zeitschrifl  fur  die  unirte 
l Kirche,  which,  iu  1854,  was  replaced  by  the  Protestan- 
tische  Kirchenzeitung.  In  1848  he  was  a member  of  the 
Berlin  National  Assembly,  nnd  ten  years  later  the  the- 
ological faculty  of  Jena  honored  him  with  the  doctorate 
of  theology.  When,  in  1872,  he  delivered  a lecture,  in 
which  he  declared  that  Jesus  was  the  natural  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  the  Brandenburg  consistory'  deposed 
him  from  his  office.  He  died  Oct.  22,  1882.  Besides 
the  writings  already  mentioned,  he  published  Sanimlung 
geistlicher  Vortrage  (Berlin,  1838),  and,  in  connection 
with  F.  A.  Schulze,  he  translated  and  published  fifteen 
volumes  of  Channing’s  works  (1850-55).  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1301.  (B.  P.) 

Sylburg,  Friedrich,  a German  scholar,  was  bom 
in  1536  at  Wetter,  near  Marburg,  and  died  Feb.  16, 1596, 
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at  Heidelberg.  Sylburg  is  known  as  the  editor  of  some 
of  the  works  of  the  Church  fathers,  to  which  he  made 
annotations.  Thus  he  edited  the  works  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  in  Greek  and  Latin  (Heidelberg,  1592),  an 
edition  which  is  still  highly  praised.  See  J ocher,  A U- 
gemeines  Gelehrten-Lcxikon,  a.  v. ; Winer,  II andbuch  der 
thiol.  Lit.  i,  331,  883, 888,  898.  (B.  P.) 

Syme,  Andrew,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  September,  1764.  He 
went  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  before  1800,  and  remained  till 
his  death,  Oct.  26,  1845,  being  at  the  time  the  old- 
est citizen  in  the  town,  and  the  oldest  clergyman  in 
the  state.  See  Sturgh,  Amer.  Biog.  .Voter,  p.  386. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Symington,  W.,  D.D.,  a minister  in  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1795,  and 
died  at  Glasgow,  professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary 
of  his  mother  Church,  Jan.  28,  1862,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  ministry.  His  works  on  the  Atonement  and 
Intercession  of  Christ , and  on  the  Mediatorial  Dominion 
of  Christ,  were  the  best  known  to  the  public.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a volume  of  Sermons.  See  Apple* 
ton's  .4  nnual  Cydop.  1862,  p.  683. 

Symmons,  Charles,  D.D.,  a Church  of  England 
divine,  was  bom  in  1749.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster, at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  ami  at  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1776; 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Narbcrth  by  the  king 
in  1778,  and  died  at  Bath,  April  27, 1826.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  in  1788,  an  octavo  volume  of  Sermons.  In 
1789  he  published  in  quarto  A Sermon  for  the  Benefit  of 
Decayed  Clergymen  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's ; and  in 
1790,  The  Consequence  of  the  Character  of  the  Individ- 
ual, and  the  Infiuence  of  Education  in  Forming  It ; in 
1797  he  produced  Inez,  a dramatic  poem;  aud  in  1800 


' another  called  Constantia.  In  1806  appeared  his  Life 
of  Milton,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Milton’s  prose  works, 
of  which  he  was  not  the  editor.  In  1813  he  published 
an  octavo  volume  of  poems,  partly  his  own,  and  partly 
. the  compositions  of  his  wondrouslv  gifted,  but  then  de- 
ceased, daughter.  Subsequently  he  amused  his  leisure 
hours  with  writing  A Rhymed  Translation  of  the  .EneitL, 
which  was  published  in  1817.  llis  last  work  was  a 
sketch  of  Shakespeare's  life.  See  (Lond.)  A tmual  Reg- 
ister, 1826,  p.  247. 

Syriac  ( Modern ) Version  of  the  Scripti  res. 
The  modem  Syriac  language,  written  in  Nestorian 
characters,  and  spoken  by  the  Christians  of  the  latteT 
name,  is  a very  corrupt  dialect  of  the  ancient  Syriac, 
abounding  in  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Kurdish  words,  and 
pronounced  very  harshly.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Missions,  commenced,  in  1836,  a transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  from  the  ancient  or  ecclesiastical 
language  into  the  vernacular  now  in  use  among  the 
people.  The  gospels  were  soon  issued  from  the  press 
at  Oroomiah,  and  later  the  entire  Bible.  See  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  p.  46. 

Syro-Roman  Christians  are  a class  of  converts 
to  the  Romish  faith  in  Malabar  and  Travancore,  in  In- 
dia. They  have  their  own  bishops  and  priests.  Their 
forefathers  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas,  as  they  were  called ; and  were  gained 
ovei*  to  the  Romish  Church  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
j compelled  the  churches  nearest  the  coast  to  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  Syro-  Roman 
| Christians,  along  with  the  converts  from  other  tribes 
' in  the  district,  are  said  to  amount  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  souls.  They  are  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  language  in  divine  worship,  as  well  as  their 
own  liturgy,  and  they  have  a Syriac  college. 
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Taanach.  The  present  Tannuk  lies  six  miles 
north-west  of  Zertn  (Jezreel),  and  is  “a  small  village 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  great  tell  or  mound  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  [south-west]  edge  of  the  great  plain 
[of  Esdraelon].  It  has  olives  on  the  south,  and  wells 
on  the  north,  and  is  surrounded  by  cactus  hedges. 
There  is  a white  dome  in  the  village.  The  rock  on 
the  sides  of  the  tell  is  quarried  in  places,  the  wells  are 
ancient,  and  rock-cut  tombs  occur  on  the  north,  near 
the  foot  of  the  mound  " ( Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey, 
ii,  46;  corap.  p.  63). 

Taanath-Shiloh  is  thought  by  Tristram  (Bible 
Places,  p.  195)  and  Conder  ( Tent  Work,  ii,  340)  to  be 
the  present  min  Tana,  seven  miles  south-east  of  She- 
chcm,  and  two  north  of  Jauohoh  (Yanftni),  containing 
“foundations,  caves,  cistern,  and  rock-cut  tombs”  (Me- 
moirs to  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  245,  comp.  p.  232). 

Tabaraud,  Matthieu  Mathurin,  a French  con- 
troversialist, was  bom  at  Limoges  in  1744.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  was  for  some  time  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  Nantes,  professor  of  theology  and  He- 
brew at  Arles,  in  1783  superior  of  the  college  at  Peze- 
nas,  in  1787  at  Rochelle,  emigrated  in  1791  to  England, 
and  died  at  Limoges,  Jan.  9, 1832.  He  published,  Trade 
llistorique  et  Critique  de  I Election  des  Evequts  (Paris, 
1792,  2 vols.): — De  la  Necessity  dune  Religion  dElat 
(1803, 1804) : — Princijocs  sur  Ui  Distinction  du  Control  et 
du  Sacrement  de  Mariage  (1802,  1816):  — Ilistoire  de 
Pierre  de  lierulle,  Eonduteur  de  la  Congregation  de  I0r- 
atoire  (1817,  2 vols.).  See  Winer,  H andbuch  der  theol. 
LU.  i,  726,  820 ; Lichtenlierger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Iteligieuses,  8.  v.  (B.  P.). 

Tables,  Tiik  Four.  During  the  fierce  contest  in 
Scotland  between  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Presbyterians,  several  outbreoks-occurred. 
On  Nov.  15,  1637,  there  was  a meeting  of  the  Privy 


Council,  and  large  numbers  of  Presbyterians  assembled 
at  the  capital.  In  order  to  prevent  any  tumultuous 
commotion,  the  nobles  were  requested  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  induce  their  friends  to  return  to  their  homes. 
This  was  consented  to  on  condition  that  a sufficient 
number  should  remain  to  look  after  their  interests.  It 
was  arranged  that  as  many  of  the  nobility  as  pleased, 
two  gentlemen  from  every  county,  one  minister  from 
every  presbytery,  and  one  burgess  from  every  burgh, 
should  form  a general  commission,  representing  the 
whole  hotly  of  the  Presbyterians.  Still  more  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts,  a smaller  number  was  selected. 

I who  should  reside  at  Edinburgh,  watch  the  progress  of 
1 events,  and  be  ready  to  communicate  wiih  the  whole 
| body  on  any  emergency.  This  smaller  committee  was 
1 composed  of  sixteen  persons — four  noblemen,  four  gen- 
tlemen, four  ministers,  and  four  burgesses , and  from  the 
' circumstance  of  their  sitting  in  four  separate  rooms  in 
the  parliament  house,  they  were  designated  The  Four 
Tables.  A member  from  each  of  these  constituted  a 
chief  table  of  last  resort,  making  a supreme  council  of 
1 four  members.  See  Hetherington,  Hist,  of  Church  of 
■ Scotland,  i,  291. 

Taboo  (or  Tabu),  an  institution  common  to  all  the 
Polynesian  tribes,  which  solemnly  interdicted  whatever 
was  esteemed  sacred.  Hence  the  term  was  used  to  de- 
note anything  devoted.  With  persons  or  places  that 
were  tabooed,  all  intercourse  was  prohibited.  There 
were  tabooed  or  sacred  days,  when  it  was  a crime  to  be 
found  in  a canoe.  Pork,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fish  were  tabooed  to  women,  and  it  was 
death  for  them  to  eat  these  articles  of  food.  The  eating 
together  by  man  and  wife  was  also  tabooed,  as  was  the 
preparation  of  their  food  in  the  same  oven.  Anything 
of  which  a man  made  an  idol,  and  articles  of  food  of- 
fered to  idols,  were  tabooed  to  him.  There  were  other 
instances  of  taboo,  as  the  ariki,  or  head  chief,  of  an  isl- 
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and,  who  was  so  sacred  that  bis  house,  garments,  and 
everything  relating  to  him  were  taboo.  The  taboo 
arose  from  the  idea  that  a portion  of  the  spiritual  es- 
sence of  the  divinity  indwelling  in  sacred  things  and 
persons  was  more  or  less  transmitted  to  anything  else 
brought  in  contact  with  it. 

Tabor,  Mount.  For  the  latest  description  and  plan 
of  Jebel  et-Tor,  see  the  Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, i,  388  sq. 

Tabunisozton,  among  the  Kalmucks,  is  a deity 
of  the  second  rank,  who  has  appeared  fifty-two  times  in 
as  many  different  forms.  The  principal  form  is  that 
of  a woman,  which,  in  all  external  ap|>earance,  is  en- 
tirely like  that  of  the  Kalmuck  women  in  general  She 
sits  with  crossed  legs  upon  an  elevation,  is  in  part  un- 
clothed, and  wherever  the  flesh  appears  is  painted 
red.  Head-dress  and  clothing  are  about  tantamount  to 
each  other  in  most  Kalmuck  deities ; the  lower  part  of 
the  body  is  enveloped  in  a light  robe,  while  the  head  is 
crowned  with  a towering  ornament,  and  adorned  with 
flowers.  Tabunisozton  holds  in  her  hands  a vessel  of 
fruit,  and  is  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  earthly  fruitful- 
ness, with  which  her  frequent  rcviviscence  agrees. 

Tae-Keih  is  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  Chinese 
literati,  the  absolute, or,  literally,  the  “great  extreme.” 
Beyond  this,  they  allege,  no  human  thought  can  soar. 
Itself  incomprehensible,  it  girdles  the  whole  frame  of 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  From  it  alone,  as  from 
the  fountain-head  of  nature,  issued  everything  that  is. 
Creation  is  the  periodic  flowing  forth  of  it,  Tac-Kcih 
is  identical  with  Le,  the  immaterial  element  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Tafel  Johann  Friedrich  Immanuel,  a Swcden- 
borgian,  who  died  at  Stutgard  in  1863,  professor,  is  the 
author  of,  Religionssystem  der  Neuen  Kirche  (Tllbingen, 
1832) : — Geschichte  und  Kritik  des  Skepticismus  urid  Ir~ 
rationalismus  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zur  neuem  Philosophic 
(1834) : — Yergkicheiule  Darstellung  unit  Beurtheilung  der 
J^ehrgegensdtze  der  Katholiken  und  Protestanten  (1835): — 
Zur  Geschichte  der  Neuen  Kirche  (1841): — Swedenborg 
und  seine  Gegner  (2d  ed.  cod.) : — Die  llauptwuhrheiten 
der  Religion  (1852): — Die  Unsterblichkeit  und  Wieder- 
erinnerungskraft  der  Seelc  (1853) : — Swedenborg  und  der 
A bcrglaubc  ( 1856),  etc.  Sec  Zucliold,  Bill.  Theol , s.  v. ; 
Winer,  llatulbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  606, 595.  (B.  1'.) 

Tailory,  The,  a room  adjoining  the  wardrobe  in 
monasteries,  where  a number  of  the  lay  brethren,  with 
a vocation  for  that  useful  craft,  were  continually  at 
work,  making  and  repairing  the  clothes  of  the  commu- 
nity. These  two  rooms  and  the  lavatory  were  in  charge 
of  the  camerarius  or  chamberlain.  See  Hill,  English 
Monasticism,  p.  20. 

Tairi,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders. 

Tait,  Archibald  Camubell,  U.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Dec.  22, 
1811.  He  graduated  from  the  Edinburgh  High  School, 
Edinburgh  Academy,  Glasgow  University,  and  Oxford 
University,  from  the  last  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
became  a public  examiner  of  the  university,  and  in  1842 
head  master  at  Rugby,  where  he  remained  eight  years. 
He  was  appointed  dean  of  Carlisle  in  1850,  where  he 
instituted  an  extra  pulpit  service,  and  gave  much  time 
to  visiting  and  instructing  the  poor.  In  1856  he  l>e- 
came  bishop  of  Ixtndon,  and  successfully  originated  a 
scheme  for  adding  to  the  Church  accommodation  in  the 
metropolis,  by  raising  in  ten  years  a fund  of  five  million 
dollars.  He  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Canterbury  in  Ilcccmber,  1868.  He  presided  over  the 
Pan-Anglican  Synod  in  Lambeth  in  1867,  the  Church 
Congress  in  Croydon  in  1877,  and  the  Congress  of  An- 
glican Bishops  in  I^mbeth  in  1878.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  8,  1882.  Archbishop  Tait  was  a churchman 
of  conservative  spirit.  He  wrote,  Dangers  anti  Safe- 
guards of  Modern  Theology:  — The  Word  of  God  the 
Ground  of  Faith : — Charge  to  the  Clergy : — Some 


Thoughts  on  the  Duties  of  the  Church  of  England: — 
letters  on  Education  and  Kindred  Topics,  in  Scotch  and 
British  reviews.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Talbot,  Richard,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  collated  to 
the  precentorship  of  Hereford  in  1407,  and  in  1416  was 
elected  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh.  In  1417  he  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  the  see  of  Dublin.  In  1423 
he  was  lord  justice,  and  subsequently  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland,  and  in  1424  had  a grant  for  all  his  services  of 
all  the  estates  of  Matthew  St.  John,  deceased.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  constituted  justice  and  guardian  of 
the  peace  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  In  1426  lie  reduced 
the  proxies  that  were  formerly  pnid  by  the  prior  and 
convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  the  archbishops  of  Dub- 
lin, from  five  marks  to  two  and  a half,  which  concession 
pope  Eugcnius  afterwards  confirmed.  He  was  again 
constituted  lord  chancellor  in  1428.  In  1432  he  estab- 
lished a chantry  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  which,  from 
being  a chapel,  he  constituted  parochial,  and  likewise 
founded  the  chantry  of  St.  Anne  in  St.  Audeon’s  Church, 
for  the  maintenance  of  six  priests  to  pray  for  the  king, 
the  founder,  and  their  successors.  In  1443  he  was 
elected  archbishop  of  Armagh,  but  refused  the  dignity. 
In  1445  he  was  a fourth  time  lord  deputy  of  Ireland, 
and  in  1447  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond, viceroy  of  Ireland.  He  died  Aug.  15, 1449.  See 
D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A rchbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  158. 

Talismans  were  used  by  the  Chnldaan  magicians 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits,  injury  from  wick- 
ed sorcery,  poison,  etc.  We  give  the  following  transla- 
tion of  part  of  the  seventeenth  formula  on  the  tablet 
found  in  the  library  of  the  royal  palace  at  Nineveh  : 

“Two  double  bands  of  white  cloth 
upon  the  bed  on  the  platform 
as  a talisman  If  he  binds  on  tho  (right)  hnnd, 
two  double  bands  of  black  cloth 
If  be  binds  on  the  left  hand.” 

The  possessor  of  this  talisman  was  assured  that  all  evil 
spirits  and  other  ills  would  leave  him,  never  to  return. 
These  talismans  were  of  different  kinds.  First  of  all 
there  were  those  which  consisted  of  bands  of  cloth, 
covered  with  certain  written  formula:,  and  were  fastened 
to  the  furniture  or  the  garments,  like  the  phylncteries 
of  the  Jews.  There  were  also  Amulets  (q.  v.).  Ves- 
sels, containing  food  and  drink  for  the  gods  and  genii, 
were  placed  in  the  apartments  as  protecting  talismans. 
The  ikemons  were  represented  by  figures  of  such  hid- 
eous forms  that  it  was  believed  that  they  were  only  to 
be  shown  their  own  image  to  cause  them  to  flee  away. 
In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  is  a bronze  statuette  of 
Assyrian  workmanship;  a figure  of  a horrible  diemon 
in  an  upright  position,  with  the  body  of  a dog,  the  feet 
of  an  eagle,  the  claws  of  a lion,  the  tail  of  n scorpion, 
the  head  of  a skeleton  but  half  decayed,  and  adorned 
with  goat’s  horns,  the  eyes  still  remaining,  and,  lastly, 
four  great  expanded  wings.  See  Lcnomiant,  Chaldaan 
Magic,  p.  850 ; Volbeding,  Iiulex  Programmatum,  p.  160 ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  140, 217 ; comp.  Charm. 

Tall  Brothers,  an  epithet  (from  their  stature)  of 
four  Nitrian  monks,  named  Dioscurus,  Ammonius,  Eu- 
sebius, and  Euthymius,  who  were  reluctantly  induced 
by  Theophilus,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  leave 
the  desert  and  receive  ordination.  They  were  so  dis- 
gusted during  the  troubles  of  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
that  they  returned  once  more  to  their  solitude,  and  al- 
though condemned  and  denounced,  A.D.  401,  nnd  even 
personally  attacked  by  Theophilus,  the}'  persisted  in 
remaining  there. 

Tamarisk.  See  Grove. 

Tant&lus,  a Greek  mythological  character,  was, 
according  to  some,  a son  of  Zeus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Tmolus.  All  traditions  agree  in  stating 
that  he  was  a wealthy  king,  but  assign  him  to  differ- 
ent kingdoms,  as  Lydia,  Sipylus,  in  Phrygia  or  Faphla- 
gonia,  and  Argos  or  Corinth.  Tantalus  is  peculiarly 
celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  the  severe  punishment 
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inflicted  upon  him  after  his  death.  The  following 
are  soma  of  the  traditions,  of  which  the  most  common  ; 
is  that  Zeus  invited  him  to  his  table  and  communicated 
his  divine  counsels  to  him.  Tantalus  divulged  these 
secrets,  and  the  gods  punished  him  by  placing  him  in 
the  midst  of  a lake,  of  which  he  could  never  drink,  the 
water  always  withdrawing  when  he  stooped.  Branch- 
es  laden  with  fruit  hung  temptingly  near,  but  with- 
drew whenever  he  reached  after  them.  Over  his  head 
there  was  suspended  a huge  rock  ever  threatening  to 
crush  him.  Another  tradition  relates  that,  wishing  to 
try  the  gods,  he  cut  his  son  l’elops  iu  pieces,  boiled 
them,  and  set  them  before  the  gods  as  a repast.  A 
third  account  states  that  Tantalus  stole  nectar  and  am- 
brosia from  the  fable  of  the  gods,  and  gave  them  to  his 
friends;  while  a fourth  relates  the  following  story. 
Rhea  caused  the  infant  Zeus  and  his  nurse  to  be  guard- 
ed by  a golden  dog,  whom  subsequently  Zeus  appointed 
guardian  of  his  temple  in  Crete.  Pancherus  stole  the 
dog,  and  carrying  him  to  Mount  Sipylus,  in  Lydia,  gave 
him  to  Tantalus  to  take  care  of.  But  when  l’aiuherus 
demanded  the  dog  back,  Tantalus  took  an  oath  that  he 
had  never  received  him.  The  punishment  of  Tantalus 
was  proverbial  iu  ancient  times,  and  from  it  tbe  Eng- 
lish language  has  borrowed  the  verb  “to  tantalize," 
that  is,  to  hold  out  hopes  or  prospects  which  can  never 
be  realized.  See  I XI OX. 

Tantras  (from  tansu  tan . to  beliere)  are  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindils,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  Siva,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
votaries  of  Siva  that  the  Puran&s  do  to  the  votaries 
of  Vishnu.  The  Saiva  sect  look  upon  the  Tantras  as 
the  fifth  Veda,  and  attribute  to  them  equal  antiquity 
and  superior  authority.  The  observances  they  pre- 
scribe have,  indeed,  in  Bengal,  almost  superseded  the 
original  ritual.  The  date  of  the  first  composition  is 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity;  but  professor  Wil- 
son thinks  that  the  system  originated  early  in  the 
Christian  sera,  being  founded  on  tbe  previous  worship  of 
the  female  principle  and  the  practices  of  the  Yoga,  with 
the  Mantras  or  mystical  formula:  of  the  Vedas.  The 
principal  Tantras  arc  the  Syamarahasya,  Hudrayamala, 
Mantramahodadii,  Saradatilaka , and  KaliLat antra. 
Hammohun  Boy  alleges,  in  his  Apology  for  Pedantic 
Tktism,  that  among  the  Tantras  there  arc  forged  works 
and  passages,  published  as  if  genuine,  “ with  the  view 
of  introducing  new  doctrines,  new  rites,  or  new  precepts 
of  secular  law."  Some  of  the  Tantras  appear  to  have 
been  written  chiefly  in  Bengal,  and  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Hindustan,  being  unknown  iu  the  west  and 
south,  anil  the  riles  they  teach  having  there  failed  to 
set  aside  the  ceremonies  of  the  Vedas,  although  they 
arc  not  without  an  important  influence  upon  the  belief 
and  practices  of  the  people.  The  Saktas  (q.  v.)  derive 
the  principles  of  their  sect,  and  their  religious  ceremo- 
mies,  wholly  from  the  Tantras,  and  hence  are  often 
called  Tautraists. 

Tantum  Ergo  (So  great  therefore).  The  con- 
cluding part  of  the  hymn  for  Corpus  Christ!  day,  en-  j 
titled  Pange  lingua , which  is  sung  in  the  Ijitin  Church  i 
when  the  holy  sacrament  is  exposed  for  the  worship, 
and  elevated  for  the  benediction  of  the  faithful. 

“Tantum  ergo  Sacrnmcntnm 
Vcneremnr  ceniui: 

Et  antiquum  documcntum 
Novo  cedat  ritui : 

Prsestet  tides  supplementing 
Seusunm  defect ui. 

“Oenltori,  genitoque 
Lao*  et  jubilatio. 

Sains,  honor,  virtus  quoque, 

Sit  et  benedictlo: 

Procedenti  «b  uiroque 
Cumpar  sit  laudaiio.  Amen.” 

Tapestry.  The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  re- 
quired for  various  purposes  a great  number  of  tapestries 
— for  dorsaliei  at  the  back  of  the  choir-stalls,  for  closing 
the  doors  and  windows,  for  the  protecting  enclosures  j 


of  the  altars,  for  the  veiling  of  the  sanctuary  during 
the  fast-time  (fasting-cloths),  and  especially  for  cloth- 
ing the  walls  and  the  floor.  At  first  the  tapestry  came 
from  the  East,  until,  in  the  4th  century,  a tapestry  man- 
ufactory was  formed  at  Palermo,  which,  under  the 
hands  of  Saracen  and  Byzantine  workmen,  imitated  the 
Oriental  patterns.  These  old  silk  webs,  of  which  we 
find  remains  here  and  there  in  collections,  show  a strict- 
ly architectonic  style,  and  are  covered  with  figures  of 
animals  of  a typical  character, such  as  griffins,  unicorns, 
lions,  elephants,  peacocks,  and  parrots.  In  the  northern 
cloisters,  tapestry-weaving  was  learned  and  soon  prac- 
ticed, even  from  the  beginning  of  the  Romanesque  pe- 
riod, and  the  circle  of  representations  was  increased  by 
Biblical  and  symbolical  scenes,  to  which  were  added 
representations  out  of  favorite  poets.  Tapestry -em- 
broidery was  an  occupation  followed  with  zeal  in  tbe 
nunneries.  From  the  14th  century,  carpets  painted 
with  size-colors  on  linen  were  also  made.  With  tbe 
entrance  of  Gothic  art.  there  appears  in  use  a frieze- 
like composition,  hand  in  hand  with  a naive  naturalis- 
tic border,  which  drives  out  the  severe  style  of  the 
earlier  times.  Interesting  tapestries  of  the  Romanesque 
period,  partly  with  antique  mythological  representa- 
tions, are  to  be  seen  in  the  treason'  of  the  collegiate 
church  at  Quedlinburg;  others  of  the  same  time,  with 
Christian  representations,  in  the  cathedral  at  Ilalber- 
stadt,  intended  for  the  backs  of  choir-stalls.  A com- 
plete selection  of  tapestries  is  in  the  monastery  of  Wien- 
hausen,  near  Zell,  one  of  them  an  embroidery  with  tbe 
history  of  Tristan  and  Isolde;  others  in  the  St.  Eliza- 
beth Church  at  Marburg,  in  St.  Sebald  and  St.  Lorenz, 
at  Nuremberg,  and  in  many  church  treasuries. 

Tappan,  Hknht  Pnn.tr,  P.D.,  LLP.,  a distin- 
guished educator,  was  born  nt  Rhinebeck  on  the  Hud- 
son, April  23, 1805.  He  graduated  from  Union  College 
in  1825,  and  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in 
1827 ; became  assistant  to  the  Rev.  L)r.  Van  Tech  ten, 
in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Schenectady ; tbe 
next  year  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  and  in  1831  was  compelled 
by  ill-health  to  resign.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  resigned  in  1838. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  writing  books  and  conducting  a private  seminary  in 
New  York  city.  He  published,  A Renew  of  Edward  t 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  thn  Will  (1839)  : — The 
Doctrine  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  Determined  by  an 
Apjnral  to  Consciousness  (1840)  -.—The  Doctrine  of  tie 
Freedom  of  the  Will  applied  to  Moral  A yency  and  Re- 
sponsibility (184 1 ) ; — Elements  of  Ijogic.  with  an  Intro- 
ductory View  of  Philosophy  in  General,  and  a Prelimi- 
nary View  of  the  Henson  (1844) a treatise  on  f'**- 
versity  Education  (1851).  In  the  latter  year  be  went 
to  Eurojie,  and  on  his  return  in  1852  published  A Step 
from  the  Xew  World  to  the  Old  He  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  from  1852  to  1863,  and 
gave  it  a new  life  by  his  administration.  After  bis 
retirement  from  this  school  he  lived  almost  entirely 
abroad,  and  diet!  Nov.  15, 1881,  at  Vevay,  Switzerland. 

Tappuah.  The  present  Tuffah,  which  probably 
represents  Beth-tappuah  (Josh,  xv,  53 ),  is  briefly  de- 
scribed in  the  Memoirs  to  tbe  Ordnance  Survey  fin. 
310).  Heit-A  tah,  which  we  have  conjectured  to  be  tbe 
Tappuah  of  Josh,  xii,  1 1 ; xv,  34,  is  copiously  described, 
ibid.  p.  22  sq.,  83 ; hut  Tristram  suggests  ( Bible  Places, 
p.  48)  for  the  latter  Biblical  site  the  present  Artwf, 
which  lies  three  and  a half  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Beit-Atah,  and  one  and  a quarter  miles  south-east  of 
Surah  (Zorah).  It  is  described  in  the  above  Memoirs 
(iii,  22)  as  “ a small  village  on  a low  hill,  with  an  open 
valley  to  the  west.  There  is  a pool  in  the  valley,  where 
the  village  obtains  its  water.  Olive-trees  occur  around 
the  place.”  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  traces  of 
antiquity.  The  third  Tappuah,  or  that  of  Ephraim 
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(Josh,  xvi,  8 ; xvii,  8),  or  En-tappuah,  is  conceded  by 
Tristram  (u<  sup.  p.  195)  to  be  the  modern  Atitf  but  to 
this  Conder  objects  ( Memoirs , ii,  857)  that  there  is  no 
spring  and  no  tombs,  and  that  the  names  have  but  one 
letter  in  common.  The  place  is  “a  mud  village,  built 
on  an  older  site,  and  supplied  by  wells  and  cisterns  ” 
(ibid.  p.  227). 

TaBso,  Torquato,  a celebrated  Italian  poet,  was 
born  at  Sorrento,  where  his  parents  were  visiting, 
March  11,  1544.  Soon  after  his  parents  returned  to 
Naples  with  him,  and  committed  their  son,  at  the  age 
of  three  years,  to  the  care  of  a man  of  learning.  At 
four  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  at  seven  years  of  age  he 
was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues.  Bernardo,  the  father  of  the  poet,  following  his 
patron,  the  prince  of  Salerno,  into  France,  committed 
his  son,  then  nine  years  old,  to  Maurice  Cataneo,  who 
assiduously  cultivated  the  early  disposition  of  his  pupil 
to  polite  literature.  When  Tasso  was  twelve  years  of 
age  he  went  to  join  his  father,  who  soon  afterwards 
placed  him  in  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  wrote 
Rinaldo,  a poem,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
Invited  by  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  and  college 
of  Bologna,  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  but  shortly 
after,  upon  the  invitation  of  Scipio  Gonzaga,  prince  of 
the  academy  at  Padua,  returned  to  that  city,  and  be- 
came incorporated  into  the  academy,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  lie  here  formed  the  design  of  his  cele- 
brated poem,  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  being  urged  by 
Alphonso  II,  duke  of  Ferrara,  took  tip  his  residence  in 
his  palace.  He  continued  to  work  upon  his  great 
poem,  which  he  completed  in  his  thirtieth  year,  but  it 
was  printed,  even  then,  against  his  will.  Not  long  after, 
being  engaged  in  a duel,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  duke,  ostensibly  to  screen  him  from  the  designs  of 
his  enemies.  After  about  a year's  detention,  he  escaped, 
and  retired  to  Turin,  where  he  endeavored  to  remain 
concealed.  He  soon  became  known,  and  was  received 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  showed  him  every  mark  of 
esteem.  Fearful  of  being  given  up  to  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, he  left  Turin  aud  weut  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
treated  with  great  honor  by  all  classes.  Shortly  after 
he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  sister  at  Sorrento,  and 
then  returned  to  Ferrara,  hoping  to  have  his  writings 
restored  to  him.  Failing  in  this  he  left  that  city,  and 
went  to  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Venice,  finally  trying  his 
fortune  once  more  with  the  duke,  who,  pretending  to 
believe  that  his  mind  had  become  affected,  caused  him 
to  be  confined  in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Anna.  After  seven 
years’  confinement,  his  release  was  procured  by  Vincen- 
tio  Gonzaga,  prince  of  Mantua,  who  brought  him  to  his 
own  city.  Wearied  with  dependence,  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  Naples,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Bisaccio 
with  his  friend  Manso.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they 
returner!  to  Naples,  and  soon  after  Tasso  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  about  a year,  and,  after  some  wander- 
ing, took  up  his  residence  at  Naples  agnin  with  the 
count  of  Palcna.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  com- 
position of  Jerusalem  Conquered.  He  abandoned  Naples 
again  to  go  to  Rome  upon  the  invitation  of  cardinal 
Cvnthio  Aldobrandini.  Disgusted  with  the  life  of  a 
courtier,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  Naples, 
where  lie  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  Benedictine  con- 
vent of  San  Severino.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled 
to  Rome,  to  be  publicly  crowned  with  laurel  in  the 
capitoL  He  arrived  in  that  city  in  the  beginning  of 
1595,  but  while  the  preparations  for  the  ceremony  were 
being  made,  Tasso  fell  ill,  nnd  died,  in  the  monastery 
of  San  Onufrio,  April  25, 1695. 

Tatwine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury’,  was  a distin- 
guished scholar,  poet,  and  divine.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury’  in  731,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  quiet  routine  of  episcopal 
duty.  He  died  in  734.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Arch - 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  i,  195  sq. 
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Tawfta  Version.  Sec  Persian  Versions. 

Taylor,  Benjamin  C.,  D.D.,  a Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  24,  1801. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1819,  and  from 
the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1822; 
was  licensed  the  latter  year,  and  immediately  became 
pastor  at  Greenbush  and  Blooming  Grove,  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y. ; in  1825  at  Aquackanock  ( now  Passaic ), 
N.  J.;  in  1828  at  Bergen,  where  lie  was  made  pastor 
emeritus  in  1870,  and  died,  Feb.  2, 1881.  He  published 
several  sermons  and  addresses,  and  a volume  entitled 
Annals  of  the  Classis  and  Toicnship  of  Bergen  (I860). 

Taylor,  Francis,  an  English  theologian  of  the 
17th  century,  is  the  author  of  a Latin  translation  of 
A ben- Ezra's  Commentary  on  and  Ilashi's  Exposition  of 
Lamentations  (Loud.  1645) : — Targum  Ilierosol.  in  quin- 
que  Libros  Legis  in  Latinum  Cotwersum  (1649) : — Pirke 
Aboth  cum  Versione  Latina  a Phil.  Aquino,  Additis 
Notis  Marginalibus  (1651) : — Targum  Prius  et  Posterius 
in  Estheram,  etc.  (1655).  Together  with  Arnold  Boote, 
he  published,  Examen  Prirfalionis  Joh.  Morini  in  Biblia 
Graca  de  Textus  Hebraici  Corruptions  et  Grated  Jurto* 
ritate  (Leyden,  1636).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  8.  v.; 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gclehrten-Lexikon,  8.  v.  (B.  I’.) 

Taylor,  J ames  Barnett,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Barton-upon-IIumber,  England,  March 
19, 1804.  He  came  to  New  York  with  his  parents  while 
an  infant;  removed  to  Virginia  in  1817,  having  already, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  made  a profession  of  religion; 
began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  formal- 
ly licensed  at  twenty.  He  performed,  for  a year  or  two, 
missionary  labor  in  the  Mcherran  District,  Va. ; was 
ordained  May  2,  1826,  at  Sandy  Creek,  and,  the  same 
year,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Church 
at  Richmond,  where  he  remained  thirteen  years.  He 
was  elected  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1839,  and  in  1840  became  pastor  of  the  Grace  Street 
Church,  Richmond,  where  lie  remained  until  1844,  and 
then  entered  upon  his  duties  as  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which  office  he 
held  with  distinguished  ability  for  twenty-six  \-ears. 
During  thirteen  of  these  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Taylorsville  Church,  and  was  also  in  the  Confederate 
army  as  colporteur  and  post-chaplain.  For  a short  time 
he  was  editor  of  The  Religious  Herald.  The  Southern 
Baptist  Missionary  Journal  and  Home  and  Foreign 
Journal  were  established  by  him.  He  wrote  also  a Life 
of  Lot  Carey,  a Life  of  Luther  Rice,  Lives  of  Virginia 
Baptist  Ministers,  and  had  prepared,  in  part,  a History 
of  Virginia  Baptists.  After  the  war  he  took  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  freedmen.  He  died 
Dec.  22, 1871.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  1134. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Taylor,  John  Lord,  D.D.,  a Congregational  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Warren,  Conn.,  May  20,  1811.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1835  and  at  the  Divin- 
ity School  in  1839,  having  been  a tutor  in  the  college 
for  two  years ; was  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  Church, 
Andover,  Mass.,  the  last-mentioned  year;  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  homiletics  in  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1868,  resigned  in  1879,  and  died  there, 
Sept.  23,  1884.  Besides  many  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erary journals,  he  wrote,  a Memoir  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips  ( 1856  ) : — Memorud  of  the  Semi  - Centeimial 
Celebration  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1859). 

Taylor,  Joseph  van  Sommera,  a missionary 
of  India,  was  bom  at  Bellary,  Southern  India,  in  1820, 
where  his  father  was  a missionary  of  the  London  Society. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Bishop’s  College  in  Calcutta  and 
at  Glasgow,  graduating  at  the  latter  place  in  1845.  In 
the  same  year,  having  been  accepted  by  tho  London 
Missionary  Society,  he  left  England  for  Gujerat,  where 
he  labored  for  thirty-four  years,  the  last  tweutv-one 
years  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland.  He  died  in  1881.  Mr.  Taylor,  besides  trans- 
lating the  Confession  of  Faith  into  Gujerati,  wrote  two 
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of  the  best  grammars  in  that  language.  The  natives  | 
of  Gujerat  are  indebted  to  him  for  a History  of  the  1 
Christian  Church,  founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Barth,  as  well  ] 
as  for  a Book  of  Christian  Praise  and  a Manual  of  Dt-  ; 
ration.  Several  of  the  best  tracts  in  the  list  of  the 
Gujerat  Tract  and  Book  Society  are  from  his  pen.  He 
also  translated  the  Shorter  Catechism , and  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death  on  a translation  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Plan  of  Salcation,  which  he  left  unfinished. 
(B.P.) 

Taytazak.  See  Taitazak. 

Tcheremissian  Version.  See  Russia,  Ver- 
sions of. 

Tchuwaschian  Version.  See  Russia,  Ver- 
sions of. 

Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  the 

title  of  a newly  discovered  writing  belonging  to  the  ! 
Patristic  perio<L  In  the  year  1883  Philoletheos  Brycn- ' 
nios,  metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  published,  from  the  I 
Jerusalem  manuscript  of  the  year  1056,  anti  preserved  ! 
at  Constantinople,  a hitherto  unknown  writing,  bearing 
two  titles,  Aitaxn  £i itCtca  anoaruXiov  and  Ai Cax'i 

Kvpiov  Cut  rutv  cioctca  drroerroXorv  role  tSvvnv.  An 
edition  with  critical  emendations  was  published  in  1884 
by  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  Nocum  Testameutum  Extra  Cano- 
nem  Receptum  (Leipsic,  1884,  iv,  94-103),  and  from  that 
time  the  republic  of  letters  has  been  kept  alive  by  trans- 
lations, essays,  etc. 

I.  Contents.  — The  “Teaching”  comprises  sixteen  | 
chapters,  and  may  be  divided  iuto  four  parts : ch.  i-vi,  I 
comprising  the  doctrinal  and  catechetical  part,  setting  I 
forth  the  whole  duty  of  the  Christian ; ch.  vii-x  and  i 
xiv  contains  the  liturgical  and  devotional  part,  giving 
directions  for  Christian  worship,  ch.  xi  xiii  and  xv 
contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  disciplinary  part,  con-  '■ 
ccrning  church  officers ; and  ch.  xvi  the  eschatological 
part,  or  the  Christian's  hope. 

II.  Theology  of  the  Teaching. — God  is  the  Creator  (i, 
2),  who  made  all  things  (x,  3),  and  is  our  Father  in 
heaven  (viii,  2).  Nothing  can  happen  without  him  (iii, 
10);  he  is  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts,  the  author  of  our 
salvation,  the  object  of  prayer  and  praise  (ix  and  x),  to 
whom  belongs  all  glory  through  Christ  Jesus  (viii,  2; 
ix,4;  x,  4).  Christ  is  the  Ix>rd  and  Saviour  (x,  2,  3), 
God’s  servant  and  God's  son  (ix,  2),  and  David’s  God 
(x,  6),  the  author  of  the  gospel  (viii,  2;  xv,  4).  He  is 
spiritually  present  in  his  Church,  and  will  visibly  come 
again  to  judgment  (xvi,  1,7, 8).  Through  him  knowl- 
edge and  eternal  life  have  been  made  known  to  us  (ix, 
3;  x,2).  The  Holy  Spirit  is  associated  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  (vii,  1, 3);  he  prepares  man  for  the  call  of 
God  (iv,  10),  speaks  through  the  prophets,  and  the  sin 
against  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven  (xi,  7). 

The  Teaching  sjteaks  of  the  Lord’s  Day  as  a day  to 
be  kept  holy  (xiv,  1),  and  recognises  only  two  sacra- 
ments, Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  (vii,  1-4;  ix,  x,  xiv). 

Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  (v,  2)  but  sinful, 
and  needs  forgiveness  (viii,  2);  he  must  confess  his  trans- 
gressions to  receive  pardon  (iv,  14;  xiv,  1,  2).  There 
are  only  two  wavs,  the  wav  of  life  and  the  wav  of 
death. 

III.  language  of  the  Teaching. — The  “Didaclic”  is 
written  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  like  the  New  Test.  It  is  i 
the  common  Macedonian  or  Alexandrian  dialect,  with  j 
“ a strong  infusion  of  a Hebrew  soul  and  a Christian  ( 
spirit.”  The  “ Didache”  contains  2190  wonts,  504  are  ; 
New  Test,  words,  497  arc  classical,  and  479  occur  in  the 
Septuagint,  15  occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  “ Didache,” 
but  are  found  in  later  writers. 

IV.  Authenticity  of  the  Teaching. — It  is  first  quoted 
by  Clement  of  Alexaudria  ( Stromata , i,  20),  who  cites  a 
passage  from  it  as  “ Scripture.”  Eusebius  (died  A.D.  340)  j 
mentions  it  as  “ the  so-called  Teachings  of  the  Apostles” 
(Hist.  EccL  iii,  25),  and  so  does  Alhanasius(died  A.D.373) 
(Epist.  Pest.  39,  in  Opera , ed.  Bened.  i,  2, 963).  The  last 
mention  of  the  “Teaching”  is  by  Nicephorus.  patriarch 


of  Constantinople  (died  A.D.  828),  who  speaks  of  such  a 
book  as  among  the  Apocrypha  of  the  New  Test. 

V.  Date , Place , and  A uthorship. — The  most  prevailing 
view  as  to  the  time  when  the  Teaching  was  composed 
is  between  A.D.  80  and  120;  but  this  date  seems  to  us 
rather  early.  The  majority  of  scholars  assign  the 
Teaching  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  a minority  to  Pales- 
tine or  Syria.  Who  the  author  of  the  Teaching  was  i* 
not  known.  From  the  work  itself,  it  may’  safely  be 
stated  that  he  was  a Jewish  Christian. 

VI.  Scripture  Quotations  and  .4  llusions  in  the  Didache . 
— The  author  of  the  Teaching  quotes  not  only  the  Old 
and  New  Tests.,  but  also  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Test, 
as  the  following  table  will  exhibit : 

1.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  9 

Zech.  xiv,  5 Teaching  xvi,  T. 

Mai.  i,  11, 14 xiv,  3. 


2.  A llusions  to  the  OUl  Testament 


Exod.  xviii,  20 ; Dcut.  xxxl,  29  . . . 

xx,  18-17 : v,  17-21 

Numb,  xviii,  12, 13, 15, 30 
Deut,  xviii,  3, 4 
Ezek.  xliv,  30 
Neb.  x,  35-37 

Deut  xii,  33 

Job  iv,  10 

Isa.  lxvi,  2, 5 

Jer.  xxi,  3 

Dau.  iv,  27 


1,1. 

ii. 


xiii. 


iv,  13. 
iv,  6. 

iii,  5. 
1, 1. 

iv,  5 


3.  Quotations  from,  and  Allusions  to,  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha. 


Tobit  iv,  7 iv,  6-S. 

15. i,  2. 

Ecclns.  11, 4 iii,  10. 

iv,  5 iv,  8. 

31 iv,  5. 


4.  Quotations  and  Reminiscences  from  the  Sere  Testament 

Matt  v,  5 iii,  7. 

23,24 xiv,  2. 

85,28 i,5. 

39-41  (Luke  ri,  29,  30) L,  4. 

44-40  (Lake  vi,  87) i,  3. 

vi,  6 viii,  2. 

1,5 XV,  4. 

9-13 Titi,  2. 

16 viii,  1. 

vii,  6 ix,  5 

13. i.  3. 

x,  9, 10  (comp.  Luke  ix,  1-6:  x,  4-T). . xiii.  1, 2. 

xii,  31 xi,  7. 

xviii,  15, 17 xv,  3. 

xxi,  9 x,  & 

xxii,  37-39 i,  2. 

xxiv,  10-14. xvi,  4,  5. 

30,  31 «,  &. 

31,35 1. 

48,  44 x.  5 

XXV,  34 ** 

xxviii,  19,20 vii,  1. 

Lnkc  vi,  27-30. L 3, 4,  5 

xii,  35 xvi,  1. 

5.  Allusions  and  Parallels  to  the  Xev  Testament 

Acts  fv,  S3 iv,  S. 

Kom.  xv,  27 “ 

1 Cor.  xv,  52 xvi,  6. 

“ xvi,  22  (Maraualha) x,  & 

Eph.  vi, 6, 9 iv,  10. 11. 

1 Tbess.  iv,  15  17 J.  xvi,  4-S. 

" v,  22 iii,  1. 

2 Thess.  ii,  S— 10- xvi,  4. 

Ilcb.  x,  22  (rtKilnvit  vo»npu). xiv,  1. 

25 “ 

xiii,  7 xv,  1,  2. 

1 l0t.  it,  11.  a,  a .......  1,  4. 

Rev.  i,  S x,  2. 

10 xiv,  1. 

xxii,  15 v,  2. 

The  absence  of  any  reference  to  so  many  books  of  the 
New  Test  accords  with  the  view  that  we  have  before 
us  a very  early  document ; but  it  docs  not,  of  course, 
prove  that  the  sacred  writings  wore  unknown  to  the 
writer,  and  still  less  does  it  furnish  any  argument  for 
the  view  that  they  were  not  then  known  to  the  Church 
in  general.  The  object  of  the  writer  was  very  limited ; 
his  intention  was  to  furnish  a manual  or  catechism  for 
catechumens. 

VII.  Literature. — Although  so  recently  discovered, 
this  little  tract  has  already  been  the  subject  of  very 
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numerous  essays  and  expositions.  In  addition  to  the 
treatise,  mentioned  above  and  De  Romcstin,  Tracking 
of  the  Tic  five  Apostles  (Loud.  1884,  Svo),  the  most  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  work,  giving,  besides  the  original 
text,  an  English  translation  and  literary  matter,  is  the 
one  published  by  Ph.  Schaff,  The  Oldest  Church  Manual , 
called  “ The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  A postlts"  (New  York, 
1885).  (a  P.) 

Tekke  Turcoman  Version.  See  Jaghatai 
Turki  Version. 

Tekoa.  The  present  Khurhet  Tekua  is  archteolog- 
icnlly  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  814, 368). 

.Ten  Broeck,  Anthony,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1815. 
He  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  and  from  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1837 ; for  many  years 
was  engaged  in  teaching ; was  connected  with  a school 
in  Orange,  N.  J.,  under  the  supervision  of  bishop  Doane ; 
taught  in  the  Mt.  Auburn  Institute  in  Washington; 
founded  the  bishop  Bowman  Institute  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  and  became  rector  of  Burlington  College.  He 
was  rector  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  Sept.  22,  1880.  See  Whittaker, 
Almatuic  and  Directory , 1881,  p.  175. 

Tennent,  William  Mackay,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
1763,  and  in  1772  was  ordained  pastor  at  Greenfield, 
Conn.  In  1781  he  accepted  a call  to  the  Presbvterian 
Church  at  Abingdon,  near  Philadelphia,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  in  December,  1810.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  26. 

Tenney,  Erdix,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
son  of  Dr.  Joshua  Tenney,  was  bom  at  Corinth,  Vt., 
June  11,  1801.  He  studied  at  Bradford  Academy;  in 
1826  graduated  from  Middlebury  College;  in  1829  from 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary ; was  ordained  pas- 
tor, Jan.  5,  1831,  at  Lyme,  N.  H.,  and  was  dismissed 
Aug.  12, 1867.  From  1867  to  1880  he  resided  at  West- 
borough,  Mass.,  without  charge ; and  from  1880  until 
death,  Nov.  13,  1882,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1883,  p.  33, 

Tent.  The  following  description  of  this  Arab  dom- 
icile, from  Condcr’s  Tent  Work,  ii',  275,  contains  some 
additional  infomiation : 

"The  tents  arc  arranged  in  different  ways.  Among 
the  Sugr  a Inrge  encampment  was  set  out  in  parallel  lines 
some  tifty  yards  apart,  the  tents  in  each  row  being  close 
together,  end  to  end.  Among  the  TA’aniireh  and  JAbaltii 
the  usual  form  is  a rectangle.  The  average  length  of  the 
tent  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-live  feet,  but  the  small 
ones  will  sometimes  be  only  ten  feet  long,  and  the  larger 
forty  feet-  The  distance  between  two  tents  in  n Hue  is 
nbont  four  feet.  Thus  a camp  of  twenty  teuts  occupied 
n space  of  two  hundred  feet  by  seventy  feet.  In  another 
case  the  form  was  a triangle,  the  reason  of  this  arrange- 
ment being  that  the  flocks  are  driven  into  the  enclosure 
at  night,  and  thus  protected  from  the  attacks  of  robbers 
or  prevented  from  straying  by  themselves. 

"The  Arab  tent  is  extremely  unlike  the  usual  repre- 
sentations, in  which  it  is  shown  either  as  neort  of  hut,  as 
among  the  Turkomans,  or  ns  a bell-tent,  instead  of  u long 
black  ‘ honse  of  hair,’  with  a low,  sloping  roof  and  open 
front.  It  has,  however,  bceu  carefully  described  by  Burck- 
hardt,  and  there  is  little  to  add  to  his  account  The  can- 
vas of  the  roof  and  side  walls  is  of  goat's  hair,  black,  with 
occasionally  stripes  or  white  rnuning  horizontally  (Cant,  j, 
6>.  The  pieces  of  stuff  arc  about  two  feet  wide,  and  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  long.  The  tent  has  generally  nine  poles 
(’Awamid),  arranged  three  and  three,  those  in  the  centre 
bciug  the  longest:  tiins  the  tent  lias  a low  ridge  both 
ways  in  order  to  rnu  the  rain  off.  The  cloths  at  the  side 
can  be  easily  removed  ns  the  sun  and  wind  requires,  one 
side  beiug  always  left  open.  The  tents  are  supported  by 
cords  and  by  pegs  (Antid),  which  are  driven  with  a mal- 
let (Jndg.  lv,  81).  The  average  height  of  a tent  is  nlwut 


seven  feet. 

" Frail  nnd  cold  ns  these  habitations  might  be  thonght 
to  prove  in  winter,  they  arc  really  fur  more  comfortable 
than  would  be  expected.  Being  so  low,  the  wind  does 
not  blow  them  over,  and  they  are,  moreover,  most  skilful- 
ly pitched,  generally  below  a steep  bauk  or  low  swell. 
Even  in  heavy  storms  I have  found  the  interiors  dry,  and 
the  heavy  canvas  does  not  let  the  rain  through.'  The 


Arabs,  however,  suffer  very  much  from  rheumatism  in 
winter.  In  snmmer  they  occasionally  inhabit  reed  huts 
I'Arisb),  which  are  cooler  than  the  tents.” 

Ter  Haax,  Bernard,  a Dutch  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  June  13, 18(83.  He  studied  at  Lev- 
den,  and  was  in  1839  doctor  of  theology.  After  having 
served  several  congregations  with  great  success,  he  was 
iu  1843  called  to  Amsterdam,  and  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  1854  at 
Utrecht.  In  1874  he  retired  to  Yelp, 
near  Aniheim,  and  died  Nov.  19, 1880. 

He  published,  Jean  et  Thtngine  (Am- 
heim,  1838) : — Histoire  de  la  Reforma- 
tion (1845 ; 5th  etl.  1854) : — De  Historic 
Ecclesiastics  et  Theologies  Moralis  Stu- 
dio (Utrecht,  1854):  — De  Historian 
Religionis  Christiana  Indole  (1860): — 

L' Historiographic  de  f Histoire  Ecdi- 
siaslique  (1870-71, 2 vols.).  See  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Ileli- 
gieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

TerpsichSrd,  one  of  the  nine 
Muses  (q.  v.);  she  presided  over  choral 
song  and  dancing.  Anliqne 

Thalia,  one  of  the  nine  Muses  1 orpsichorc. 

(q.  v.) ; regarded  in  later  times  ns 
presiding  over  comedy.  She  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  Corybantcs, 
by  Apollo. 

Theberath,  Charles  S.,  D.D., 
a Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  one  of  the  Rhenish  provinces 
of  Prussia  in  1807.  He  came  to 
America  in  1840,  and  settled  in 
New  1 ork  city,  where  he  founded 
a Sunday-school  in  the  fifteenth 
ward,  from  which  sprang  the  Sec- 
ond German  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  the  first  pastor  of  this 
church,  where  he  labored  success- 
fully several  years.  Receiving  a 
„ . call  from  the  German  Presbvterian 
Thalia  °f  Church  of  Paterson,  N.  J./he  ac- 
cepted the  same,  and  remained 
four  years.  After  this  he  took  charge  of  a mission- 
school  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  until  his 
health  failed,  when  he  resigned  and  removed  to  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Oct.  8, 1882.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Thebez.  The  modem  Tabus  is  described  in  the 
Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  229,  247). 

Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in 
Normandy,  the  year  of  his  birth  not  being  known.  He 
was  the  third  archbishop  supplied  to  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Bee.  He  was  ap- 
pointed prior  in  1127,  and  ten’ years  afterwards  was 
elected  abbot.  In  1 138  he  was  invited  to  England  by 
king  Stephen  and  his  queen,  Matilda.  He  was  conse- 
crated archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1139.  It  reflects 
credit  upon  the  character  of  Theobald  that,  in  that  rude 
ami  boisterous  age,  his  residence  became  the  centre  of 
all  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  kingdom.  “ For  two 
generations  several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  country  could  refer  to  the  happy  hours  they  had 
passed  at  Theobald’s  court.”  He  appears  to  have  been 
banished  by  the  king  at  one  time,  but  he  returned  to 
England,  and  matters  were  again  set  right.  The  last 
time  Theobald  appeared  in  public  was  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Richard  Peche,  bishop  of  Lichfield.  He  was  too 
infirm  to  officiate,  but  witnessed  the  consecration.  Ho 
died  April  18, 1161.  Sec  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A rchbishops 
of  Canterbury,  ii,  822  sq. 

Theological  Seminaries.  Sec  Seminaries, 
Theological. 

Theurer,  Carl  Johann  Wilhelm,  a Protestant 
minister,  was  bom  April  26,  1826,  at  Waldenbuch,  in 
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W&rtemberg.  In  1858  he  was  pastor  at  Mllblhausen- 
on-thc-Neckar,  in  1870  assistant  at  the  hospital  church 
in  Stutgard,  in  1875  second  preacher  at  the  Stidskirchc 
there,  and  died  July  1G,  1882,  at  Zavelstein.  He  pub- 
lished, Das  Reich  Gotles,  etc.  (Ludwigsburg,  1862) : — 
Predigten  (ibid.  1874 , 2d  ed.  1879) : — Blicke  in  die  Herr- 
licklxit  des  Voter - V users  (1881 , 2d  ed.  1882).  (B.  P.) 

Thiersch,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Josias,  a Protes- 
tant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Munich,  Nov. 
5,  1817.  In  1840  he  commenced  his  academical  career 
at  Erlangen,  and  in  1843  was  professor  at  Marburg,  but 
resigned  his  professorship  in  1850  on  account  of  his  con- 
version to  the  u Catholic  Apostolic  Church."  He  spent 
many  years  as  a private  tutor  in  South  Germany,  con- 
tinuing all  the  time  active  and  fertile  iu  the  production 
of  theological  works.  In  1875  Thiersch  retired  to  Basle, 
and  died  Dec.  3, 1885.  He  published,  Ad  Pentateuchi 
Versionem  A lexandrinam  Critice  Pertractandam  Pro- 
legomena (Erlangen,  1840):— De  Pentateuchi  Vertione 
Alcxandrina  Libri  Tret  (1841):  — Ilcbrdischc  Gram- 
matik  (1842  ; 2d  ed.  1858): — Versuch  zur  Uerstellung 
des  historischen  Standpunkts  fur  die  Krilik  der  neutesta- 
ment lichen  Schriflen  ( 1845 ) :—Einige.  Worte  uber  die 
A echtheit  der  neutest.  Schriflen,  etc.  (1846) : — Vorlesungen 
uber  Katholicismus  und  Proteslanlismus  (eod.;  2d  ed. 
1848) : — De  Epistola  ad  Hebrteos  Commentatio  Uislorica 
(Marburg,  1849)  :—De  Stephoni  Protomartyris  Orutione 
Commentatio  Exegetica  ( eod. ) : — Die  Geschichte  der 
christl.  Kirche  im  Alterthum  (2d  ed.  1858  ; 3d  ed.  1879) : 
— Politik  und  Philosophic  in  ihrem  Verhditniss  zur  Re- 
ligion unter  Trajanus,  Hadrianut  und  den  beiden  Anto- 
tiinen  (1853): — i'eber  christliches  FamUietdeben  (1854; 
often  reprinted  ) : — Die  Bergpredigt  Christi  und  ihre 
Bedcutung  fur  die  Gegenwart  (1867;  2d  ed.  1878): — 
Die  Gleichnisse  Christi  nach  ihrer  moralischen  und  pro- 
phet ischen  Bedeutung  betrachtet  (1867;  2d  ed.  1875): — 
Die  Genesis  tiach  ihrer  moralischen  und  prophetischen 
Bedeutung  betrachtet  (1870;  new  ed.  1875): — Inbegritf 
der  christlichen  Lehre  (published  shortly  after  the  au- 
thor's death,  Basic,  1886 ).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol. 
s.  v. ; A Ugemeine  evangel,  luth.  Kirchenzeitung  (Leipsic, 
1886),  No.  1,2,3.  (B.  P.) 

Thomas,  the  name  of  several  Scotch  prelates. 

1.  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward 
I of  England  in  1296,  and  recognised  king  Robert 
Bruce's  title  to  the  crown  in  1304.  He  was  bishop 
here  before  1309.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  273. 

2.  Bishop  of  the  Isles  about  1334.  lie  died  in 
Scotland,  Sept.  20,  1338.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  303. 

3.  Bishop  of  Galloway  in  1362.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  274. 

4.  Bishop  of  Ross  in  1481,  and  founder  of  the  colle- 
giate church  of  Tain  the  same  year.  He  was  still  bish- 
op there  in  1487.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  189. 

Thomas  ok  Wilton,  D.D.,  was  made  first  chan- 
cellor and  then  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  In  his  time 
(during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV)  occurred  the  contest 
between  the  prelates  and  friars,  the  latter  upbraiding 
the  former  for  their  pomp  and  plenty.  Wilton  entered 
into  this  contest,  and  charged  upon  the  monks  that, 
although  confessing  their  poverty,  they  really,  by  their 
influence  at  the  confessional,  opened  the  coffers  of  all 
the  treasures  in  the  land.  He  wrote  a book, .In  Valid* 
Mcndicantes  sitU  in  Statu  Pcrfectionis,  maintaining  that 
such  were  rogues  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and 
fitter  for  the  house  of  correction  than  a state  of  perfec- 
tion. Wilton  flourished  in  1460.  See  Fuller,  Worthies 
of  England  (ed.  Nut  tall),  iii,  335. 

Thomas,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  born  iu  South  Wales  iu  1823,  and,  when  quite 
young,  removed  to  Ohio.  He  graduated  from  Denison 
University,  was  ordained  in  1846,  and,  for  a time,  taught 
in  Vermillion  College.  Ilis  pastorates  were  as  follows : 
Mansfield,  Monroeville,  First  Church  in  Zanesville, 
BradtieM-  ami  Newark,  all  in  Ohio.  Subsequently  he 


removed  to  Bloomington,  111.,  and  became  western  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Bible  Union.  Having  occnpied 
other  prominent  positions  in  his  denomination  in  Illi- 
nois, he  removed  to  Arkansas  in  1864.  and  became  pres- 
ident of  the  university  at  Judsonia.  During  the  war 
he  served  as  a soldier  in  the  Federal  army,  and  became 
brevet-colonel.  He  died  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  March  5, 
1884.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  1147.  (J.  C.S.) 

Thomas,  John,  M.D.,  the  founder  of  the  Christa- 
delphians  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Iloxton  Square,  London, 
April  12, 1805.  His  father  was  a Dissenting  clergy  mam 
while  in  England  and  a Baptist  clergyman  after  coming 
to  the  United  States  in  1832.  John  was  educated  as  a 
physician,  beginning,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a medical 
course  under  a private  physician,  and  continuing  it  for 
three  years  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  He  then  assisted 
a London  physician  a year,  and  practiced  medicine 
at  Hackney  three  years.  Although  a member  of  his 
father's  church  from  boyhood,  his  first  attention  to 
creeds  was  in  1830  or  1831,  when  he  began  the  study 
of  the  subject  of  immortality,  upon  which  he  made 
contributions  to  The  I.ancet.  Purely  as  a business 
venture  he  sailed  for  New  York,  May  1,  1832.  Short- 
ly after  reaching  Cincinnati  he  became  acquainted 
with  Walter  Scott,  the  original  founder  of  the  ‘‘Chris- 
tians,” or  Campbellites.  Before  he  was  aware  of  ir, 
he  had  heard  from  Scott  a full  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trines, had  assented  to  them  as  appearing  rational, 
and  had  been  induced  to  indicate  that  assent  by  im- 
mersion at  ten  o’clock  at  night  in  the  Miami  canaL  On 
a trip  east,  in  1833,  he  met  and  visited  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, was  forced  reluctantly  into  assisting  him  in  public 
addresses,  and  was  so  well  received  by  the  people  that, 
on  reaching  Baltimore,  he  made  addresses  every  even- 
ing for  a week  upon  religious  topics.  During  1834  and 
1835  he  practiced  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Richmond,  speaking  to  the  Campbellite  congrega- 
tions on  Sundays.  In  Slav,  1834,  he  issued  the  first 
number  of  The  A postal  ic  Advocate,  a monthly  maga- 
zine, of  which  five  volumes  were  issued  in  all.  His 
first  opposition  to  the  received  views  of  the  sect  con- 
sisted in  publishing,  in  No.  6 of  his  magazine,  an  article 
on  Anabaptism,  resulting  in  controversy  between  Kim 
and  Mr.  CaropbelL  The  former  insisted  upon  the  re- 
immersion of  persons  coming  to  the  sect  from  Baptist 
churches;  the  latter  denied  its  necessity.  On  Dec.  1. 
1835,  Dr.  Thomas  made  another  advance  in  free-thought 
by  publishing  thirty -four  questions  which  hinted  at 
materialism,  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  a physical 
kingdom,  etc.  The  chief  outcry  against  him  was  for 
his  materialistic  tendencies.  By  1836  Mr.  Campbell 
denounced  him  openly.  About  this  time  Dr.  Thomas 
moved  to  Amelia  County,  Va.,  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  set  up  a printing-office  on  his  farm, 
and  devoted  himself  largely  to  literary  work.  In  An- 
gust,  1837,  he  engaged  in  a public  discussion  with  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  Rev.  Mr.  Watt.  In  November 
he  was  publicly  disfellowshipped  by  Mr. Campbell,  while, 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  latter,  he  was  called 
to  account  by  the  churches  at  l’ainesville  and  Bethel 
for  his  views.  They  did  not,  however,  see  fit  to  disci 
pline  him,  contenting  themselves  with  some  suggestions 
concerning  the  spirit  in  which  he  should  carry  on  the 
discussion.  In  1838  he  made  a preaching  tour  through 
the  southern  counties  of  Virginia,  coming  in  conflict 
more  or  less  with  Mr.  Campbell.  In  1839  be  removed 
to  Longrovc,  111,,  took  up  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
acres  of  land,  and  for  two  years  confined  his  attention 
to  farming.  After  a brief  residence  at  St.  Charles,  where 
his  printing-office  and  physician’s  office  were  burue-iL 
he  opened  an  office  at  Hennepin,  and  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Franklin  Medical  College. 
The  Advocate  having  now  been  suspended  for  nearly 
three  years,  he  started,  in  1842,  a monthly  called  The 
Investigator,  of  which  he  issued  twelve  numbers.  In 
1843  he  began  The  Herald  of  the  Future  Age,  at  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  and  continued  it  at  Richmond,  where,  in 
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1844,  he  held  his  first  meetings  separately  from  the 
Camphellites.  Collisions  with  the  latter  led  to  further 
study  and  to  wider  divergence  of  creed.  He  published 
his  articles  of  belief  at  this  time,  and  in  October,  1846, 
delivered  a series  of  ten  lectures  in  New  York  in  defence 
thereof.  Having  still  further  perfected  his  declaration 
of  belief,  he  decided,  in  February  or  March,  1847,  that 
he  ought  to  be  baptized  into  that  belief;  accordingly, 
he  requested  a friend  to  immerse  him  and  to  say  over 
him,  “ Upon  confession  of  your  faith  in  the  things  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I baptize  you  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.”  After  fourteen  years  of  search  he 
was  now  satisfied  that  he  had  reached  the  truth.  He 
began  to  advocate  it  more  earnestly  than  ever,  visiting 
Baltimore,  where  he  was  permitted  to  speak  in  the 
Campbellite  meeting  • house ; Buffalo,  where  he  was 
furnished  with  the  Milleritc  place  of  worship,  and  New 
York,  where  he  was  received  bv  the  Campbcllites.  With 
letters  from  many  Campbcllites  and  other  friends  he 
sailed  from  New  York  in  June,  1848,  for  England.  His 
enemies  had  communicated  his  peculiar  doctrines  to 
the  Campbcllites  of  Nottingham  and  other  places.  He 
was  therefore  refused  audience  by  them,  but  he  ad- 
dressed the  Millerites  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  Birming- 
ham, and  Plymouth.  The  London  Campbcllites  de- 
nounced him  officially.  Those  of  Lincoln  and  Newark  1 
received  him,  and  the  former  made  him  their  delegate  j 
to  the  Church  convention  at  Glasgow.  An  effort  to 
prevent  his  sitting  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  addressed 
large  audiences  in  the  City  Hall.  A call  for  the  publi- 
cation of  his  views,  while  at  Glasgow,  led  to  the  prep- 
aration of  Elpis  Israel  (478  pp.  royal  8vo).  At  Edin- 
burgh he  delivered  a course  of  ten  lectures.  Spending 
the  winter  of  1848-49  in  London,  upon  his  book,  he 
made  subsequent  tours  through  England  and  Scotland 
lecturing  and  preaching.  In  November,  1830,  he  came 
again  to  the  United  States,  resumed  The  JJcrald  of  the 
Future  Age  in  1851,  and  published  voL  i of  Eureka.  He 
travel  let!  and  advocated  his  views  through  the  States 
and  Canada  until  18C2,  when  the  war  caused  the  cessa- 
tion of  his  paper,  and  he  sailed  for  Liverpool.  He  vis- 
ited all  the  places  where  groups  had  been  organized  to 
advocate  his  views,  and,  returning  to  the  United  States, 
issued  the  second  volume  of  Eureka.  The  third  volume 
was  published  in  1868.  A third  trip  to  Great  Britain 
was  made  in  1869,  when  he  found  that  his  Birmingham 
church  hnd  grown  from  twelve  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  members.  Crossing  to  the  United  States 
for  the  fourth  time,  in  May,  1870,  he  began  a tour  of 
the  country,  but  was  prostrated  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  conqielled  to  give  up  his  work.  He  died  in  New 
York,  March  5,  1871.  In  addition  to  the  periodicals 
and  books  mentioned  above,  he  issued,  The  Apostasy 
Uuceiled  (1838,  148  pp.): — Anatolia  (1854,  102  pp.): — 
A nastasis  (46  pp.) : — Phanerois,  and  several  tracts  and 
lectures.  (C.  W.  S.) 

Thomas,  Robert  S.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Scott  County,  Ky.,  June  20,  1805.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  1821,  was  ordained,  in  1830, 
pastor  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  for  several  years  per- 
formed much  evangelical  labor  in  Missouri,  being  the  i 
first  to  introduce  Sabbath-schools  into  that  state.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  languages  and  moral  science  ' 
in  the  State  University,  and  in  1853  president  of  Will- 
iam Jewell  College,  lie  finally  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  where  he  organized  a church,  of  which  he  was 
the  pastor  until  his  death,  June  12,  1859.  Sec  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encyrlop.  p.  1149.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Thomas,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Welsh  Baptist  minis- 
ter and  educator,  was  bom  at  Cowbridge,  Jan.  12, 1805. 
He  began  to  preach  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  la- 
bored with  much  zeal.  At  the  age  of  seveutoeu  he 
entered  the  Baptist  College  at  Abergavenny,  and  two 
years  later  removed  to  Stepney  College,  where  he  spent 
four  years  in  faithful  study.  In  1828  he  entered  upon 


the  pastorate  of  the  Church  in  Henrietta  Street,  Bruns- 
wick Square,  London,  where  he  remained  eight  years. 
In  1836,  on  the  removal  of  Abergavenny  College  to 
Pontypool,  he  became  its  president,  aud  retained  the 
office  until  1877.  In  the  beginning  of  this  work  he 
was  energetic  in  his  ministerial  labors,  and  soon  formed 
a Baptist  Church,  which,  in  time,  became  the  leading 
one  of  the  town.  He  died  Dec.  6,  1881.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptist  Hand-book , 1883,  p.  278, 

Thomas,  Thomas  13.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1812,  ami  grad- 
uated from  Miami  University  in  1834.  His  first  pas- 
toral charge  was  at  Harrison,  near  Cincinnati,  and  his 
second  at  Hamilton,  for  twelve  years.  lie  then  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  and  passed 
from  that  to  a professorship  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  New  Albany.  In  1859  he  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Dayton,  O.,  and  in  1871 
was  elected  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary.  He  died  Feb.  2, 1875.  Dr.  Thomas 
was  a man  of  strong  mind,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-slavery  party  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  long  be- 
fore the  civil  war.  See  Presbyterian,  Feb.  13,  1875. 

Thompson,  Thomas  Jefferson,  D.D.,  a Meth- 
odist Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Dorchester  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  March  13,  1803.  He  was  converted  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  began  his  itinerant  career  in  1825, 
and  in  1826  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  In 
it  he  served  in  turn  Milford  and  Talbot  Circuits;  St. 
George’s,  Philadelphia;  Rahway,  N.  J.;  St.  John’s, 
Philadelphia;  Kent  Circuit, Md.;  Trenton,  N.J.;  New- 
ark; East  Jersey  District;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia;  St.  Paul's;  Snow  Hill  District;  Asbury 
Church,  Wilmington;  Union  Church,  Philadelphia; 
South  Philadelphia  District ; Reading  District,  as  gen- 
eral agent  of  Wesleyan  Female  College;  Dover,  Del.; 
Easton  District,  Dover  District,  and  Wilmington  Dis- 
trict— thus  summing  twenty-two  and  a half  years  on 
circuits  and  stations,  two  years  as  agent,  and  twenty- 
five  years  as  presiding  elder.  In  1836  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  was  organized  and  Mr.  Thompson  became 
identified  therewith,  but  the  next  year  returned  to  the 
Philadelphia  Conference.  In  1868,  on  the  formation 
of  tho  Wilmington  Conference,  he  fell  within  its  limits, 
and  therein  remained  till  his  death,  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Nov.  29,  1874.  Dr.  Thompson  was  a member  of 
the  General  Conferences  of  1844, 1852,  1856,  1860, 1868, 
1872.  He  was  characterized  by  promptness  and  ster- 
ling integrity,  zeal  and  solid  worth.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  27. 

Thorah,  Fkast  of  the.  See  Tabernacles,  Feast 

OF. 

Thorne,  James,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Bible 
Christians,  was  bom  at  Shebbear,  Devonshire,  England, 
•Sept.  21, 1795.  At  an  early  age  he  was  converted,  and 
in  1816  entered  the  ministry.  By  nature  and  grace  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  a leading  spirit  in  the  Con- 
nection. His  gifts  were  diversified,  his  piety  deep,  his 
devotion  to  the  work  thorough,  and  his  spirit  catholic, 
childlike,  and  forbearing.  He  was  president  of  the  Con- 
ference five  times,  viz.,  in  1831,  1835,  1842,  1857,  and 
1865;  secretary  from  1819  to  1830,  from  1832  to  1835, 
in  1849  and  1850, and  in  1853— eighteen  times;  and  for 
several  years  editor  and  book-steward.  He  died  Jan. 
28, 1872.  See  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  1872;  Jubilee 
Volume,  published  in  1866. 

Thorneborough  (or  Thornburgh),  John,  B.D., 
an  English  divine  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at 
Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, was  preferred  bishop  of  Limerick  in  1593,  dean  of 
York  in  1603,  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1617,  at  the  same 
time  holding  his  deanery  and  his  Irish  bishopric  in 
comrnendam  with  it.  He  was  translated  to  Worcester 
in  the  latter  year,  and  died  July  19, 1641.  His  skill  in 
chemistry  is  spoken  of.  Sec  Fuller,  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  326. 
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Throp,  Charles,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English  divine, 
was  boni  at  Gateshead  rector}',  Oct.  13, 1783.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Cathedral  School,  and  at  Oxford,  where 
he  obtained  a fellowship,  and  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  of  University  College.  In  1807  he  was 
presented  with  the  rectorship  of  Kyton,  where  he  spent 
several  years  in  active  service;  in  1829  was  presented 
with  a prebendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham ; 
and  about  1831  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Durham.  At  the  same  time  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
lord  Crewe  trustees,  in  which  capacity  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham,  he  became  its  first  warden.  He 
died  at  Ryton  rectory,  Durham,  Oct.  10,  1862.  Dr. 
Throp  was  proverbial  for  his  love  of  the  fine  arts,  his 
gallery  of  pictures  surpassing  any  other  in  the  north 
of  England.  He  was  a man  of  rare  benevolence,  giv- 
ing £400  per  annum  to  endow  the  parish  of  Winlanton, 
and  erecting  a house  of  worship  at  Greenside,  at  his 
own  expense,  to  the  memory  of  his  parents.  Sec  Ap- 
pleton's  A miual  Cyclop.  1882,  p.  693. 

Tbube,  Christian  Goitlob,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  Saxony,  March  19, 1742. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  iu  1775  rector  at  Butzow. 
Mecklenburg,  in  1776  preacher  at  Baumgnrten,  and  died 
Jan.  25,  1826.  He  published,  Anleitung  zum  richiigen 
Verstande  <ler  Offenbarvng  Johann  is  (Minden,  1786; 
2d  ed.  1799):  — Da»  Buck  des  Propheten  iJanul,  neu 
Qbersetzt  und  erkldrt  (1797)  -.—Das  buck  des  Propheten 
Sacharja , neu  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt  (1801).  See  Doring, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland s,  s.  v.;  Ftlrst,  Bill. 
Jud.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Thummell,  C.  B.,  I).D.,  a Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  in  Germany  in  1802;  in  1820  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  Prussia,  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  in  Wiirtemberg.  In  the  spring 
of  1824  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  ordained  in 
1826.  On  his  arrival  in  America,  in  August  of  that 
year,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  English  language. 
The  first  year  he  was  employed  as  a missionary.  From 
1827  to  1838  he  was  professor  of  languages  in  Hartwick 
Seminary;  and  then  accepted  a professorship  in  the 
Lutheran  Seminary  at  Lexington,  S.  C.  In  1845  he 
removed  to  Prairieville,  I1L,  where  he  remained  until 
the  close  of  his  life.  May  23, 1881.  For  fifteen  years  he 
was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Palmyra,  111.  See  Lutheran 
Observer,  July  29, 1881. 

Thurston,  Eli,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Brighton,  Mass.,  June  14,  1808.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Millbury  to  learn  the  gun- 
smith's trade,  but  having  been  converted  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  he  immediately  began  to  study  for  the  min- 
istry, attending  Day’s  Academy  at  Wrentham,  and 
graduating  from  Amherst  College  in  1834.  The  year 
following  he  spent  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  the  two  succeeding  studied  theology  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jacob  Ide,  of  West  Medway.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  in  llallowell,  Me.,  Jan.  3,  1838,  and  filled  this 
position  for  ten  years.  The  following  twenty  years, 
dating  from  March  21, 1849,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Church  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  lie  died  there,  Dec. 
19, 1869.  In  theology  Dr.  Thurston  was  ranked  as  a 
Hopkinsian  Calvinist,  and  his  sermons  were  all  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  his  theology.  As  a preacher 
he  was  remarkable  for  clearness  of  statement  and  di- 
rectness of  argument.  See  Cong.  Quarterly , 1871,  p.  433. 

Tiben  (also  written  Twin  or  Dwin\  Councils 
of  ( Concilium  Thecinense).  Tiben  (perhaps  the  same 
as  Tbevis  or  Divo,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  present 
Erivan),  under  Chosroes  II,  became  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia, and  the  religious  centre  of  the  realm.  Several 
councils  were  held  there. 

I.  The  first  council,  held  in  452,  declared  Tiben  the 
seat  of  the  catholicos. 

II.  The  second  council  was  summoned  by  the  ca- 


tholicos, Nerses  II, in  527, and  passed  thirty-eight  caaons, 
the  last  of  which  ordered  a fast  of  one  week  every  month. 

III.  The  third  council  was  held  in  551,  under  Moses 
II,  with  a view  of  regulating  the  Easter  festivaL  The 
11th  day  of  July,  553,  was  to  begin  the  Armenian  sera, 
and  was  declared  the  New  Year’s  day  of  the  first  year. 

IV.  The  fourth  council,  held  in  596,  was  important 
for  bringing  about  a separation  between  the  Armenians 
and  Georgians.  Up  to  the  year  580  the  Georgians 
elected  their  own  catholicos,  who  was  always  ordained 
by  the  Armenian.  About  that  time,  when  the  Georgian 
catholicos  had  died,  the  Georgians  asked  Moses  II  to 
elect  one  for  them.  He  appointed  Cyrion,  a very  learned 
theologian,  who  decreed  the  acceptance  of  the  acts  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Moses’  successor,  Abraham 
I,  who  differed  with  Cyrion  concerning  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  urged  the  Georgian  catholicos  to  reject  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  in  vain.  At 
the  fourth  Council  of  Tiben,  Cyrion  and  his  followers 
were  condemned.  This  act  was  the  occasion  of  much 
controversy  among  the  Armenians. 

V.  The  fifth  council,  held  under  Nerses  III,  in  645, 
condemned  all  heretics,  and  especially  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  and  its  supporters. 

VI.  The  sixth  council  was  convened  by  Nerses  III.  in 
648,  which  again  condemned  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

1 VII.  In  719  the  seventh  council  was  held,  under  John 
IV;  thirty-two  canons  were  passed,  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  the  altar  and  baptismal  foot 
should  be  made  of  stone,  unleavened  bread  and  unmtxed 
■ wine  should  be  used  in  the  communion,  the  clause 
' “Thou  that  wast  crucified  for  us,”  in  the  Trisagion, 
should  be  sung  three  times,  morning  and  evening,  as 
well  as  at  the  mass,  etc.  The  last  canon  strictly  for- 
bade the  intercourse  with  the  Paulicians. 
i VIII.  The  last  or  eighth  council  was  held  in  726,  and 
| condemned  Julian  Halicamassensis,  his  followers,  and 
his  writings.  Tiben  is  also  celebrated  for  the  martyr- 
. dom  which  some  faithful  Christians  suffered  there.  See 
Plitt-Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Tiberias.  The  present  Tubariya  is  described  in 
the  Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  361,  418. 

Tibetan  Version.  See  Thibetan  Version. 

Tidman,  Arthur,  D.D.,  an  English  Congregation- 
al minister,  was  born  at  Mickelton,  Nov.  14,  1792.  He 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  afterwards 
studied  theology  with  Rev.  George  Collison,  and  in 
1813  commenced  missionary  work  in  Sidmouih.  In 

1818  he  received  a call  from  Frome,  and  in  1828  settled 

I 

at  Barbican  Chape),  London.  During  the  last  year* 
of  his  pastorate  he  held  the  office  of  foreign  secretary 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He  died  March  6. 
1868.  Dr.  Tidman  was  well  versed  in  all  civil  and 
diplomatic  questions  of  the  day;  cool,  far-seeing,  and 
practical  in  all  questions  of  Church  doctrine  or  govern- 
ment, and  especially  distinguished  by  the  wisdom,  en- 
ergy, and  depth  of  his  spiritual  perception.  See  (Load.) 
j Cong.  Year-bool,  1869,  p.  281. 

Tieftrunk,  Johann  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian and  philosopher  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  176*1 
at  Oeftenhafen,  near  Rostock.  He  studied  at  Rostock 
1 and  Halle,  was  in  1792  professor  at  Halle, and  died  Oct. 
7,  1837.  lie  published,  Einzig  tnoglicher  Ztctck  Jen 
, a us  dem  G rundgesetze  der  Religion  entuickek  (2d  ed. 
, Halle,  1793)  : — Ytrsuch  eiuer  Kritik  der  Religion  (1790)  : 
— Censur  des  chrisllichen  protestant ischen  lAhrbegriJfs 
j nach  den  rrinzipien  der  Religionskritik  (Berlin,  1791-95, 
3 parts;  2d  ed.  1796):  — De  Modo  Deum  Cognoscendi 
(1792):  — Dilucidationes  ad  Theoretician  Religiottis 
' Christiame  Partem  (1793,  2 parts) : — Religion  der  M ten- 
digen  (1800,  2 parts).  See  Krug,  Philosophisches  Jl'dr- 
terbuch,  iv,  173  (2d  ed.  iv,  197);  Baur,  Vvrlesungen  Other 
l Dogmengeschichte,  iii,  336  sq. ; Gass,  Geseh.  der  prof. 

| Dog  mat  ik,  iv,300  sq.;  Ptlnjer,  Geschichte  der  Rtligions- 
i philosophic , ii,  52  sq. ; Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Encydop.  a.  v. 

I (B.  P.) 
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Timann  (or  Tidemann),  Johanx,  the  reformer 
of  Bremen,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  alx>ut  the  year 
1600.  In  152*2  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  In  1524 
he  went  to  Bremen,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Mart  in’s.  He  now  introduced  those  reformatory*  changes 
which  have  immortalized  his  name.  In  1529  count 
Enno  II,  of  East  Frisia,  called  him  to  Emden  to  work 
there  agninst  the  Anabaptists.  In  1533  the  city  council 
adopted  a church  order,  which  was,  no  doubt,  prepared 
by  Timann,  and  was  approved  by  Luther  and  Bugen- 
hagen.  Timan  was  also  present  at  the  colloquy  in 
Worms,  and  at  the  meetings  held  at  Ratisbon  in  1541. 
He  died  Feb.  17,  1557,  at  Nienburg.  Sec  Rotcrmund, 

I.exikon  aller  Gelehrten  in  firemen,  ii,  216  sq.  (where  a 
list  of  Tiroann's  writings  is  given);  Plitt-IIerzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v.  (R  1’.) 

Timnah  (or  Timnath).  There  seem  to  be  three 
localities  thus  designated. 

1.  In  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  12- 
14;  Josh,  xv,  57).  For  this  no  modem  representative 
of  a corresponding  name  (Tibneh)  has  been  discovered 
in  the  region  required,  for  the  ruined  site,  Tibna,  two 
and  a half  miles  east  of  Beit  Xcttlf,  and  nine  miles  west 
of  Bethlehem,  suggested  by*  Condcr  (Memoirs  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  53),  and  containing  only  “ foun- 
dations" (ibid.  p.  1G1),  is  entirely  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  associated  localities  (in  Josh.). 

2.  In  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  10;  Judg.  xiv, 
1,2,  5;  2 Chron.  xxviii,  18).  The  present  representa- 
tive, Tibnah,  lies  five  and  a half  miles  north-cast  of 
Tell  es-Safieh  (Gath),  and  eight  miles  south  of  Abu 
Shusheh  (Gezer).  It  is  merely  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey*  (ii,  441)  as 
“ ruined  walls,  caves,  and  wine-presses,  with  rock-cut 
cisterns.  The  water  supply  is  from  a spring  on  the 
north  side." 

3.  In  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.xix,50;  xxiv,30;  Judg. 
ii,  9).  The  modern  ruin,  Tibneh , which  lies  ten  miles 
north-west  of  Bcittn  (Bethel),  and  ten  and  a half  miles 
north-cast  of  JimzO,  is  described  at  length  in  the  Me- 
moirs to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  374  sq.  Lieut.  Con- 
der  remarks  (Tent  Work,  ii,  229) : 

“It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  how  far  we  can  rely  on 
the  Identity  of  the  site  with  that  of  TimiiHth-lleres.  It 
Is  certain  that  this  is  the  place  called  Timnntha  by  Je- 
rome, a town  of  importance,  capital  of  a district  in  the 
hills,  aud  on  the  road  from  Lydda  to  Jerusalem,  the  po- 
sition of  which  is  fixed  by  references  to  surrounding 
towns.  But  the  Jewish  tradition,  and  also  that  of  the 
modern  Samaritans,  points  to  Kefr  IlAris  os  the  burinl- 
place  of  Joshua.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  a vil- 
lage called  Kefir  Ishw’a,  or  'Joshua’s  hamlet,’ exists  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ruin  of  Tibneh.” 

Tiphsah  (2  Kings  xv,  16)  is  thought  by  Lieut. 
Conder  (Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  169)  to 


be  (different  from  that  of  1 Kings  iv,  24)  the  present 
Khurbet  Tafsah,  six  miles  south-west  of  Shechem  (Na- 
blils),  and  described  (ibid.  p.  198)  as  “ a small  ruined 
village  in  gardens,  appears  to  be  modem." 

Tirzah.  The  present  Teiasir , which  Tristram  as- 
sumes (Bible  riaces,  p.  196)  as  the  modern  representa- 
tive, lies  twelve  miles  east  by  north  from  Scbustich  (Sa- 
maria), and  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  228, 245).  As  to  the  identity 
of  the  name,  Lieut. Condcr  remarks  (Tent  Wort,  ii,  108) : 

"It  contains  the  exact  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
though  the  lust  two  rndleals  are  interchanged  in  position, 
a kind  of  change  not  unusual  among  the  peasantry.  The 
beauty  of  the  position  aud  the  richness  of  the  plain  on 
the  west,  the  ancient  remnlne,  and  the  old  main  road  to 
the  place  from  Shechem,  seem  to  agree  well  with  the  Idea 
of  its  having  once  been  a capital ; und  If  I am  right  iu 
the  suggestion,  then  the  olu  sepulchres  are  probably, 
some  or  them,  those  of  the  early  kings  of  Israel  before 
tho  royal  fumily  began  to  be  bnried  in  Samaria.” 

Titelmann,  Francis,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  born  in  1497  at  Hassclt,  Belgium,  and  studied 
at  Liege.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  joined  the 
Capuchins, went  to  Rome  in  1537,  and  died  the  same  y*ear. 
He  wrote,  CommenUiriu  in  Omnes  Psalmos : — Paraphra- 
stica  Elucidatio  in  IAbrum  Job: — Commentaria  in  Ec- 
clesiasten  Salomonis: — Commetitaria  in  Cantica  Cantico- 
rum: — Collatio  pro  Editiorte  Vulgata  Sacra  Scriptura: 
— Elucidatio  in  Omnes  Epistolas  Pauli,  etc.  Sec  Miraeus, 
E login  JUuslrium  Belgii  Scriptorum ; Andreas,  fiiblio- 
theca  fielgica ; Jocher,  Allgemrines  Gelehrten- I^exikon, 
s.v.  (RP.) 

Titius,  Gerhard,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Qucdlinburg,  Dec.  17, 1620,  and  stud- 
ied at  different  universities.  In  1646  he  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Helmstiidt,  in  1650  doctor  of  theology, 
and  died  June  7, 1681.  Titius  was  a voluminous  writer. 
Of  his  publications  we  mention,  De  Principio  Fidei 
Christiana  seu  Canonica  Scriptura : — I)e  Ministris  Ec- 
clesia : — De  Beatitudine  et  Damnatione  sEtema  ex 
Mischnajoth  et  Commenlariis  Rabbinorum  Considerata : 
— De  Theopaschitarum  I/aresi: — De  Orthodoxa  Fidei 
Christiana  Doctrina:  — De  Jtsu  Christi  Officio  Pro- 
phetico , Sacerdotali  et  Regio,  etc.  See  Witte,  Memoria 
Theologorum ; Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lexikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Tobenz,  DAMKL,an  Augustinian,  was  bom  at  Vien- 
na in  1743.  In  1768  he  was  made  a priest,  in  1772  doctor 
of  theology,  and  in  1775  professor  of  theology  at  Vien- 
na. In  1811  he  retired  from  his  professorship,  and  died 
Aug.  20, 1819.  He  published,  Institutiones,  Usus  et  Doc- 
trina Patrum  (Vienna,  1779-83)  -.—Ex amen  Traclatus 
Joannis  fiatbegraci  de  Doctrina  Morali  Patrum  Eccle- 
sia  ( 1785  ) : — Commentarius  in  Novum  Testamentum 
1804-6, 2 vols.) : — Paraphrasis  Psalmorum  ex  Hebraico 
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A domata,  Notts  ft  Summariis  Instructa  (2d  ed- 1814). 
His  works  were  published  under  the  title  Opera  Omnia 
(1822,  15  vols.).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Numb.  ▼,  13,  “ he  shall  put  no  oil  upon  her  nor  pnt  frankin- 
cense upon  her,"  the  reading  Is  fT'bj  for  T'bx, 
p.  294. 

xi,  22,  the  first  Eflb  XXEI  omitted,  p.  305. 


Todd,  Ambrose  S.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Ambrose  Todd,  was  born  at  Hunt- 
ington, Conn.,  Dec.  6, 1798.  His  early  education  was 
acquired  at  Cheshire  Academy,  and  Yale  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M,  in  1824. 
He  was  ordained  presbyter  June  30, 1823,  and  his  first 
charge  comprised  the  parishes  of  Reading,  Danbury, 
Greenwich,  New  Canaan,  Darien,  and  Stamford.  For 
thirty -eight  years  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's,  in  the 
latter  place,  and  died  there,  June  23, 1861.  He  filled 
many  offices  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  the  diocese, 
and  wa3  universally  respected.  See  A mer.  Quar.  Church 
Ret.  1862,  p.  557. 

Toles,  Rcssbu.  G.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Dunham,  N.Y.,  in  1811.  He  graduated  from  Madison 
University  at  an  early  age,  studied  theology,  and  then 
took  charge  of  a Baptist  Church  in  Cooperstown,  where 
he  was  ordained.  At  the  breaking-out  of  the  rebellion 
he  was  given  control  of  one  branch  of  the  Christian 
Commission,  and  stationed  at  Fortress  Monroe.  From 
these  duties  he  was  called  to  the  Howard  Mission  of 
New  York.  He  founded,  with  the  aid  of  ten  wealthy 
laymen,  the  Wanderers'  Home,  in  Baldwin  Place,  Bos- 
ton, in  1865.  At  first  it  was  a mission  school  as  well 
as  a home,  and  children,  and  even  infants,  were  carried 
there  in  the  daytime  by  their  parents,  and  then  taken 
home  at  night;  but  eventually  it  became  a permanent 
home  for  children  until  adopted  into  families.  Dr. 
Toles  died  in  Boston,  July  11, 1884. 

Tonei,  Simeon  dk,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
Moray  in  1171.  He  was  a monk  of  Melrose,  and  before 
that  he  had  been  abbot  at  Cogshall,  in  Essex,  England, 
lie  died  in  1184.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  136. 

Torry,  Patrick,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  died  at  Peterhead,  Oct.  3, 1852,  aged 
ninety  years.  He  was  consecrated  Oct,  12, 1808.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Dura- 
blane,  and  Fife,  Scotland.  Sec  .4  mer.  Quar,  Church 
Ret.  1853,  p.  159. 

Tosiphta  (XFiEw*n,  the  addition  or  supplement ) is 
the  title  of  a great  halachic  work,  which  originated  in 
the  time  of  the  Mishna  (q.  v.).  It  is  of  great  importance, 
because  the  Tosiphta  (or  Tosejta , as  it  is  also  called) 
contains  the  decisions  of  the  Jewish  teachers  in  their 
original  form,  while  the  Mishna  gives  them  in  an  ab- 
breviated manner.  Thus  many  things  are  contained  in 
the  Tosiphta  which  arc  not  found  in  the  Mishna.  The 
Tosiphta  is  also  richer  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Test. 
While  we  have  noticed  twelve  variations  in  the  “ textus 
receptus”  of  the  Mishna — we  say  “textus  receptus,” 
because  Lowe’s  edition,  from  the  Cambridge  MS.  {The  j 
J lishnah  on  which  the  Palestinian  Talmud  Rests,  edited  j 
from  the  unique  MS.  preserved  in  the  University  Libra- 
ry of  Cambridge  [Cambridge,  1883])  docs  not  always 
agree  with  the  common  text — and  about  ninety-five  in  ] 
the  Geroara.  we  have  collated  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  variations  from  the  Tosiphta,  that  is,  more  than 
double  the  number  that  the  Talmud  presents.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  M.  S.  Zuckermandel,  Tosefta  nach 
den  Wiener  und  Erfurter  Ilandschriften  herausgegtben  , 
(I’asewalk,  1880),  and  it  is  to  this  edition  that  our  ref- 
erences are  made.  The  following  incomplete  list  of 
variations  will  at  once  show  the  importance  of  this  work 
for  the  Old-Test,  scholar. 

Exod.  xxxlx,  43,  ba  is  omitted,  p.  521. 

Lev.  vli,  19,  ba  is  omitted,  p.  169. 

vii,  29,  the  reading  is,  “ the  blood  of  the  peace  offer- 
ings," for  " thesacriflce  of  his  peace  offerings,”  p. 
47. 

xiv,  57,  “ and  to  teach,”  so  Sept.,  Srr.,  p.  618. 
xvi,  13,  “ upon  the  ark,”  instead  of  “ upon  the  testi- 
mony,” p.  191. 


Deut  v,  14,  -pSJtl  omitted,  p.  835. 

xvii,  9,  bxi  e*rbn  Cjnsn  omitted,  p.  211. 
xxiv,  19,  -pm  omitted,  p.  22. 

Josh.  1, 1,  the  last  three  words  omitted,  p.  315. 

iil,  16,  SS*1S<<Q,  so  all  versions,  p.  310;  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion, "at  Adam,"  with  marginal  note;  another 
reading,  "from  Adam.” 

Josh,  iv,  3,  the  reading  is,  “ hence  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  priests  twelve,"  p.  310. 
lv,  5,  at  the  end,  “ and  leave  them  in  the  place  where 
the  feet  of  the  priests  stood.”  p.  310. 
vlii,  33,  and  their  officers,  p.  311 ; so  also 

Targum  (ed.  Lagardel,  and  Mishna,  Soto,  ch.  rii. 
{ 5 ; bnt  Lowe's  Cambridge  edition  reads  as  the 
present  text  of  the  Bible. 

1 Kings  x,  27,  “ for  abundance  ” omitted,  p.  71. 

2 Kings  xviii,  4,  "children "omitted,  p.465. 

Job  xxxvi,  11,  “they  ahall  wax  old  in  the  good  of  their 
days.”  The  Masoretic  text  reads  and  the 

mark  X*n  ]3,  i.  e.  it  is  thus  written,  viz.  with  2, 
indicates  that  there  already  existed  a diversity  of 
readings.  Indeed,  Michaelis  (llebr.  Bible,  in  loco) 
adduces  a number  of  MSS.  which  read  lb2n,  with 
betb. 

Prov.  lx,  1,  “ wise  women  build"  The  plural  noun  with 
a singular  verb  is  strange;  the  SepL.Targ.,  and 
Syr.  read  PlEaTT. 

xx,  27,  **  the  lamp  of  God  ”=  E^nbjt  1J,  p.  im:  so 
Targ.,  Talmud  Pesaehim,  foL  7,  coL  2 ; foL  8,  coL  1, 
and  ancient  Midrashim. 

Ezek.  xlvii,  4,  **  and  caused  roe  to  pass  through  the  waters, 
waters  that  were  to  the  loins."  Bir  and  De- 
litzsch,  in  their  edition  of  Ezekiel,  remark,  in  loco, 
"in  tractatu  Tenia  77*,  et  Tosefta,  s urea  iii,  hie 
locus  adducltnr,  tanquam  si  scriptnm  erset 
CirtS  ,,t5  et  revera  in  Reuchliulano  prima  ma- 
nna sic  scripserat." 

xlvii,  8,  “to  Galilee  to  the  Front  Sea,"  ^b  in  bit 
n:V2npn,  p.  196 ; the  “ Front  Sea  ” is  explained 

by  CVTO  bo  MT,  L e.  that  is  the  sea  of  Sod- 
om. The  reading  is  not,  as  in  the  Masoretic  text, 
nb*»bin,  but  nb^bin,  so  read  Sept.  Targ.,  Syri- 
ac. One  codex  to  which  Bir  and  Deiitzach  at- 
tach great  importance,  the  codex  Jamanensis, 

reads,  as  the  two  editors  note,  nb,'bjn,  rum 
mel  Kamezato. 

xlvii,  11, 1B*P  X b,  p.  196;  so  also  Bir  and  De- 
lltzsch,  against  the  xbt  of  the  textus  receptus. 

Zcch.  Till,  19,  "love  trnlh,"  raXJT,  p.  241 ; so  also  Tal- 
mud, Yebamoth,  fol.  14,  col.  2. 

A few  of  these  variations  have  already  been  noted  by 
De’  Rossi  in  his  runes  Lectiones.  A complete  list  is 
given  by  Pick  in  Stade’s  Zeiisckrifi  fur  die  alrtesta- 
mentliche  WissenschaJ)  (Giessen,  1886),  (B.  P.) 

Totten,  Silas,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  for  a long  time  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  Williamsburg,  Ya..  until  1859.  In  that  year 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Unirersirv, 
and  also  ministered  in  Trinity  Church,  Iowa  City.  For 
a number  of  years  he  was  one  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  diocese  of  Iowa ; was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Griswold  College,  Davenport,  and  was  identified  with 
the  missionary  work  in  his  diocese.  In  1864  be  was 
rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Decatur,  IIL;  in  1867  be- 
came rector  of  Christ  Church  Seminary,  Lexington, 
Ky„  in  charge  of  which  he  remained  until  his  death. 
OcL  7, 1873.  Sec  Prot.  Epise.  A Imanac,  1874,  p.  139. 

Toussain  (Lat.  Tkussanus),  Pierre, father  of  Dan- 
iel, was  born  at  St.  Laurent,  Lorraine,  in  1499.  He 
studied  theology  at  Cologne,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  was 
made  a canon  at  the  cathedral  of  Metz.  Wbea  the 
persecution  against  the  Protestanta  began,  he  fled  to 
Basle,  and  formally  embraced  the  Reformation.  Two  at- 
tempts which  he  made  to  propagate  his  views  in  France 
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(at  Metz  and  in  Paris)  ended  with  imprisonment ; but  in 
1539  the  duke  of  WUrtemberg  made  him  superintend- 
ent of  Mtlmpelgard,  where  he  introduced  the  Reforma- 
tion, not  without  great  difficulties,  however,  as  he  was 
a Calvinist,  and  the  duke  a Lutheran.  Toussain  died 
in  1573.  Sec  l’litt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  8.  v. ; Lich- 
tenberger,  Enci/clop.  des  Sciences  Religieuscs,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Townley,  Charles  Gostlino,  LL.D.,  an  English 
Congregational  minister,  was  bom  in  1780.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  law,  but  with  his  brother 
Henry  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry.  After  study- 
ing divinity  at  Hoxton  Academy  he  began  to  preach 
in  Ireland,  laboring  with  sell-denying  devotedness  for 
the  good  of  both  Romanists  and  Protestants.  From 
1817  to  1841  he  preached  in  Limerick  and  vicinity. 
He  then  returned  to  England,  where  he  resided  at 
Brixton,  afterwards  at  Pimlico,  and  became  pastor  of  a 
small  church  at  Mortlake,  Surrey,  where  he  erected 
school-houses  at  his  own  expense.  He  died  at  Pimlico, 
June  17, 1856.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1857,  p.  209. 

Townsend,  Stephen,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  a Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  1808,  and  was  for  forty- 
six  years  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
being  a supernumerary  from  1875  until  his  death,  Aug. 
5, 1881.  He  was  a man  of  extensive  scholarship.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 1882,  p.  71. 

Townson  (or  Tonson),  Robert,  D.D.,  a divine 
of  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  St.  Botolph’s  Parish, 
Cambridge,  became  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  being  ad- 
mitted therein  when  but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was 
an  excellent  preacher,  attended  king  James  as  chaplain 
into  Scotland,  became  dean  of  Westminster  in  1617,  bish- 
op of  Salisbury  in  1620,  and  died  May  15,  1621.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  (Nuttall),  i,  231. 

Tracy,  Sam  cel  Walter,  D.D.,  an  English  Inde- 
pendent minister,  was  bom  at  Portsea,  in  February,  1778. 
He  studied  under  Rev.  Dr.  Boguc,  preached  at  Lichfield, 
next  at  Hot  Wells,  near  Bristol,  then  at  Yeovil,  was 
secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  spent  sev- 
eral years  on  the  Continent,  and  afterwards  preached  at 
Hounslow,  Chelsea,  and  Brixton  Rise.  He  died  Feb. 
16,  1853.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1854,  p.  256. 

Trail,  Walter,  a Scotch  prelate,  a canon  of  St.  An- 
drews, was  elected  bishop  of  that  diocese  in  1385,  and 
was  still  there  in  1400.  He  died  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1401.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  26. 

Transcaucasian  Tartar  Version  of  the 

Scriptures.  A peculiar  and  rather  corrupt  dialect  of 
the  Turkish  is  spoken  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Mos- 
lem population  in  Georgia,  Shusti,  Shirwan,  Derbend, 
and  North-west  Persia.  As  it  is  vernacular  in  numer- 
ous tribes  in  all  the  Russian  provinces  beyond  the  Cau- 
casus, this  dialect  has  been  termed,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, the  Transcaucasian.  Parts  of  the  New  Test,  were 
prepared  in  this  language  many  years  ago  by  Mirza 
Ferookh  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pfauder.  In  1875  the  com- 
mittee of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pro- 
posed to  reprint  the  gospels  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Abraham  Amirchanjanz,  the  son  of  Mirza  Fe- 
rookh, who  has  latterly  been  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Basle  missions.  From  the  report  of  1877  we  learn 
that  the  British  Bible  Society  resolved  to  print  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  New  Test.,  and  Mr.  Amir- 
chanjanz has  revised  the  remainder  of  his  father's 
manuscript,  and  translated  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
In  1878  the  entire  New  Test,  was  printed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Messrs.  Amirchanjanz  and  Sauerwein. 
From  the  report  of  1881  we  learn  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  had  secured  the  entire  services 
of  Mr.  Amirchanjanz  for  editorial  work,  and  that  he 
had  undertaken  a translation  of  the  Old  Test.  This 
translation,  which  was  completed  in  1883,  induced  the 
American  missionaries  to  give  up  their  version,  on 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  unite  with  Mr.  Amir- 
chanjanz in  a final  revision  of  the  Old  Test,  in  order 


to  secure  but  one  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  Trans- 
caucasian language.  (B.  P.) 

Trapier,  Paul,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, a graduate  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
was  for  several  years  prior  to  1856  rector  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  In  1857  he  resided  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Camden, 
S.  C.,  having  been  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  there.  When  the  seminary  was  re- 
moved, in  1866,  to  Spartansburg,  Dr.  Trapier  removed 
to  that  place,  bolding  the  same  professorship.  In  1868 
he  was  assigned  to  ecclesiastical  history  and  exegesis. 
In  1870  he  removed  to  Locust  Grove,  Md.,  and  became 
rector  of  Shrewsbury  parish,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death,  July  12,  1872,  aged  sixty -six  years.  See 
Prof.  Episc.  A Imanac,  1873,  p.  133. 

Treat,  Sklah  Burr,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Ilartland,  Conn.,  Feb.  19, 1804.  After 
studying  at  Lenox  Academy  and  Hopkins  Grammar- 
school,  he  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1824;  in  1826 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  removing,  however,  in 
1831  to  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. ; where  he  became  a Christian, 
and,  abandoning  the  law,  graduated  from  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1835.  The  next  year  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.J. 
In  1840  he  was  associated  with  Rev.  Dr.  Absalom  Peters 
in  editing  the  Biblical  Repository  and  .4  merican  Eclec- 
tic, in  New  York.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  Missionary  Herald.  In  1847  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  his  special  work  being  the 
carrying  on  the  correspondence  with  the  missionaries 
among  the  North  American  Indians.  In  1859  he  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  home  department  of  the 
board,  and  continued  in  this  office  until  a few  months 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  March  27,  1877.  He 
had  continued  his  editorial  labors  until  1856,  at  which 
time  he  took  a second  somewhat  extended  trip  abroad, 
his  first  journey  having  been  taken  in  1850.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly,  xix,  347, 375.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Treguiy,  MtciiARi.,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  a 
native  of  the  village  of  Tregurv,  in  Cornwall,  and  for 
some  time  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
consecrated  in  St.  Patrick’s  Church  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin in  1449.  In  1450  he  had  restitution  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  his  see.  In  1467  Tregury  assigned  a moiciy 
of  the  parish  of  Lusk  for  the  treasurer  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
and  constituted  the  rectory  of  St.  Andcon  in  the  city. 
In  1468  he  held  a visitation  in  the  chapter-house  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral.  He  died  in  1471.  Sec  D’Alton, 
Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  159. 

Trench,  Hon.  Power  Le  Poer,  D.D.,  a prelate  of 
the  Irish  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  June  10,  1770, 
and  educated  at  Dublin  University.  His  first  prefer- 
ment on  being  ordained  was  the  union  of  Creogh,  in 
the  diocese  of  Clonfcrt.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Waterford,  Nov.  21, 1802;  in  1810  translated  to  the  see 
of  Elphin ; and  in  1819  appointed  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Tuam,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  March  21, 1839. 
Archbishop  Trench  was  a fine  scholar,  a profound  the- 
ologian, a devout  Christian,  a brilliant  orator,  and  dili- 
gent in  the  performance  of  all  life’s  duties.  See  The 
(Lond.)  Church  of  England  Magazine,  June,  1841,  p. 
380 ; The  (Lond.)  Christian  Remembrancer , May,  1839, 
p.  315. 

Treaenreuter,  Johann  Ulrich,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.31, 1710,  and  studied 
nt  Altdorf  and  Leipsic.  In  1733  he  commenced  his 
academical  career  at  Altdorf,  was  preacher  at  Coburg 
in  1738,  and  died  March  31,  1744.  He  published,  De 
Rababe  contra  jus  Natures  Juste  A gent  e (Altdorf,  1733) : 
— De  Paradiso  Igne  Deleto  (1735):  — De  Persona 
Christi  (1738) : — De  Signo,  quo<l  Deus  Caitio  Dedit 
(eod.) : — De  Vaticinations  Henochi  in  Epistola  Judas 
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(1739): — De  I.ibro , qui  Quart  us  Esrat  Vulgo  luscrdntur 
(1742): — De  Sect  is  Judaorum  in  Geturre  (1748): — De 
Essaorum  Nomine  (eod.),  etc.  See  During,  Die gekhrten 
Theoiogen  Deutschland*,  s.  v.  ; J ocher,  AUgemeines  Ge- 
lehrien-LexU-on,  e.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Trevor,  Richard,  D.D..  a Chnrch  of  England  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  1707 ; became  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1735;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's 
in  1744,  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham  in  1752,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Tenderdon  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  June  9,  1771.  He  published  several  sermons. 
See  (Lend.)  Annual  Demister,  1771,  p.  179;  Life  (1776). 

Triffechov,  Adam,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Aug.  11,  1641,  at  Lubeck,  studied  at 
different  universities,  was  in  1672  ecclesiastical  counsel- 
lor at  Gotha,  in  1677  general  superintendent,  and  died 
Aug.  17,  1687,  He  published,  Uisioria  Chiliasmi: — 
De  Impositions  M annum  in  Sacrificiis  ex  Hebrceorum 
nec  non  Chrisiianorum  Moult  mentis : — De  Emphasibus 
Scriptures  Sacrce  ad  let.  f,  1-6:  — De  Reckabitis  ad 
Jtrem.  xxxv : — De  .4  n pel  is : — De  Mose  .Egyptiorum 
Osiride : — De  Concursu  Dei : — Histories  Xaturalismi  a 
Prima  sua  Origins  ad  Nostra  usque  Tempora  per  suas 
Classes  Ikducta  (edited  and  published  by  his  son,  Jena, 
1700).  See  Moller,  Cimbrin  Literata ; J ocher,  Allgt- 
meines  Gdekrtex-Lexihon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Trimurti (Sanscrit, fri, “three,” and  murti, u form”), 
the  name  of  the  llindtl  triad,  the  gods  Brahma  (mas- 
culine), Vishni),  and  Siva,  which  arc  considered  an  in- 
separable unity,  though  three  iu  form.  Different  works 
assign  the  chief  place  to  different  members,  according 
to  the  schools  from  which  they  emanate.  The  Padt/ca- 
Purana  of  the  Vaishnava  (q.  v.)  sect  assigns  to  Vishntl 
the  highest  rank  in  the  trimurti,  and  thus  defines  its 
character:  “In  the  beginning  of  creation  the  great 
Vishnu,  desirous  of  creating  the  whole  world,  became 
threefold — creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer.  In  order 
to  create  this  world  the  Supreme  Spirit  produced  from 
the  right  side  of  his  body  himself,  as  Brahma;  then, 
iu  order  to  preserve  the  world,  he  produced  from  the 
left  side  of  his  body  Vishnil ; 
anti,  iu  order  to  destroy  the 
world,  he  produced  from  the 
middle  of  his  hotly  the  eternal 
Siva.  Some  worship  Brahma, 
others  Vishnfl,  others  Siva; 
hut  Yiabnft,  one,  yet  three- 
fold, creates,  preserves,  and 
destroys;  therefore  let  the 
pious  make  no  difference  be- 
tween the  three.”  The  Mat- 
sya-Purana,  speaking  of  the 
Mahal,  or  intellectual  princi- 
ple. says,  “Mahal  becomes  distinctly  known  as  three 
gods,  through  the  infiuence  of  the  three  qualities, 
goodness,  passion,  and  sin;  being  one  person  and  three 
gods,  viz.,  Brahma,  Vishntl,  and  Siva.”  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  see  that,  aside  from  sectarian  belief,  which 
makes  its  own  god  the  chief,  trimurti  implies  the  unity 
personified  of  the  three  principles  of  creation  (Brah-  j 
ma),  preservation  ( Yiabnft  ),  and  destruction  ( Siva ). 
When  represented,  the  trimurti  is  one  body  with  three 
heads:  in  the  middle  that  of  Brahma, at  its  right  that 
of  Yiabnft,  and  at  its  left  that  of  Siva.  The  symbol  of 
the  trimurti  is  the  mystical  syllable  om,  in  which  o is 
equivalent  to  a ami  u,  and  where  a means  Brahma,  u 
means  Vishnil,  and  m means  Siva. 

Triniua,  Johann  Anton,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Oct,  6.  1722.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic,  Helmstadt,  and  Halle;  was  in  1748  assistant 
minister  at  Braunroda,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  Sax- 
ony, and  died  at  Eisleben,  May  3, 1784.  He  published, 
Schtdiasma  Ilistoricum  de  Coujmjiis  Proselytorum  Ju- 
daicorum  ( Helms! adt,  1744) : — Diatribe  Ilistorico-apolo- 
getica  de  Digamia  Clericorum  quibusdam  Exosa  (1746) : 
— De  Pathopatridalyia  Sanctorum  (Kostock,  1752) : — 


& 

Figure  of  the  Trimurti. 
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Theologisches  Wbrterbuch  (Leipsic,  1770),  etc.  See 
Doling,  Die  gelehrten  Theoiogen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; Wi- 
j ner,  I/andlmck  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  375,  500, 856.  (B.  P.) 

Triton,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  primarily  a son 
of  Nepture,  by  Amphitrite,  who  lived  with  his  father 
| and  mother  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a golden  pal- 
ace. Hence  the  name  was  applied  to  any  darmon  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  who  rode,  sometimes  upon  horses, 
at  other  times  on  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  occasionally 
appeared,  assisting  other  deities  in  riding.  Such  Tritons 


Antique  Representation  of  a Triton  Family. 


are  described  differently.  They  are  probably  of  the 
double  nature,  half  man  and  half  fish.  The  hair  of 
their  head  is  green,  they  have  fine  scales,  gills  under 
their  cars,  a human  nose,  a broad  mouth  with  animal 
teeth,  green  eyes,  hands,  fingers,  and  nails  rough,  and 
instead  of  feet  they  possets  the  tail  of  a dolphin.  Thev 
blow  a spiral-formed  trumpet. 

Trotter,  John,  D.D.,  a Scotch  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, was  horn  iu  Edinburgh  in  1728,  in  which  city  hia 
father  was  a magistrate.  He  showed  marks  of  true 
piety  in  his  youth,  and  a preference  for  the  ministry. 
He  studied  the  learned  languages,  philosophy,  and 
divinity  at  the  City  University,  passed  his  trials  be- 
, fore  the  Synod  of  Edinburgh  in  1749,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  presented  to  the  living  at  Ceres,  Fifesbire, 
' where  be  was  very  popular  for  seventeen  years.  The 
Swallow  Street  Church,  in  London,  became  vacant  in 
1769.  and  Dr.  Trotter  accepted  the  pastorate  there  in 
December  of  that  year,  and  with  uniform  and  un- 
wearied diligence  performed  the  duties  for  nearly  fortv 
years.  After  a short  illness  he  died,  Sept.  14, 1808.  and 
was  interred  in  Btinhill  Fields  Cemetery.  He  ma»le 
Calvinistic  theology  his  careful  study  through  his  long 
life  of  more  than  fourscore  years.  He  published  a short 
memoir  of  his  first  wife  in  1771.  See  Wilson,  Dissent- 
ing Churches,  ix,  49. 

Trottet,  Jean  Pikrrk  Philippe,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Switzerland,  was  born  at  La  Tour  de  Peilz, 
in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Dec.  12,  1818.  He  studied  at 
Lausanne  and  at  some  German  universities,  and  was 
ordained  in  1851.  In  1853  he  published  a volume  of 
Discours  Ecangiliques  (Paris),  and  spent  some  years  at 
Stockholm  as  pastor  of  the  French  Church.  In  I860 
lie  teas  called  to  the  Hague  as  pastor  of  the  Walloon 
Church,  where  )ie  published,  against  Groen  van  Prio- 
sterer,  Le  Parti  Orthodoxs  Pur  dans  P Eglise  Walkmsse 
de  La  Uage; — Ls  Parti  A nti-Recolutiormaire  et  Co&- 

ftssiomttl  dans  P Eglise  Riformie  des  Pays  - lias ; 

Pourquois  je  Prcnds  Conge  de  P Eglise  Walloons  de  La 
Hays  (1860-61).  In  1862  he  retired  to  Geneva,  and 
died  Aug.  30  of  the  same  year.  He  published  also. 
Grands  Jours  de  P Eglise  A postal ique.  Considered  Reia- 
ticement  a PEpoquc  ActueUe  (Paris,  1856):— Genie  des 
Cirilisations  ( 1862,  2 vols. ).  Sec  Montet,  Diet.  IHog. 
des  Genet,  ti  des  Vaud,  ii,  683  sq. ; Chretien  EcangRigue, 
1859,1862;  Iicbtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Triibner,  Nicholas,  a publisher  of  London,  who 
died  April  3, 1884,  deserves  an  honorable  mention  for 
the  great  interest  he  took  in  Oriental  research,  and 
more  especially  in  Indian  studies.  His  Record  has 
always  been  a welcome  and  invaluable  visitor  to  all 
those  who  were  interested  in  such  pursuits,  and  the 
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assistance  which  it  has  rendered  to  Oriental  learning 
cannot  be  overestimated.  But  Mr.  Trtibner's  interests 
and  sympathies  were  not  confined  to  these  researches. 
The  history  of  religions,  the  study  of  languages,  the 
development  of  political  life  in  the  East,  all  claimed 
a share  of  his  time  and  thoughts.  Many  struggling 
scholars  have  lost  in  him  the  best  friend  thev  had. 
(B.P.) 

Trudpert  is  the  name  of  a hermit  and  founder  of 
a celebrated  monastery  in  the  Breisgau,  Baden.  About 
the  year  640  he  came  into  the  region  of  the  upper 
Rhine,  and  settled  at  the  river  Ncumage.  Othpcrt, 
n German  noble,  gave  to  Trudpert  tbe  land,  besides 
six  servants,  who  were  to  assist  him  in  the  clearing 
and  making  arable  the  wooded  country.  Soon  a chapel 
was  built  in  honor  of  St.  Peter.  Three  years  Trudpert 
led  an  ascetic  life,  when  two  of  the  servants  killed  him 
while  resting  from  his  manual  labor.  Othpert  had 
Trudpert  buried  in  the  chapel.  During  the  8th  century 
the  place  lay  waste,  but  in  816  Rambert,  one  of  Oth- 
pert's  descendants,  built  a splendid  basilica  in  hon- 
or of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  Tr ud pert’s  remains  were 
placed  there.  Sec  Mono,  QutUmtammlung  zur  badi- 
schen  Latulesgeschichte , i,  17-28;  Retlberg,  Kirchen- 
geschichte  Deutschland*,  ii,  48-50 ; Hefele,  Geschichte  der 
Einfuhrxmg  des  Christenthums  int  siidicestlichen  Deutsch- 
land, p.  314-329;  Friedrich,  K irchengeschichte  Deutsch- 
land*, ii,  607  - 613 ; Plitt  - Herzog,  Real  - Encyklop.  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

TruUan  Councils,  The,  were  held  in  a room  of 
the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  which  had  a 
dome  (rpoi'XXoc),  whence  the  name. 

I.  The  first  Trullan  council  was  called  in  680  by  the 
emperor  Constantinus  Pogotiatus,  and  held  eighteen 
sittings.  The  legates  of  pope  Agatho  were  accorded 
the  highest  rank,  then  followed  iu  order  the  patriarch 
George  of  Constantinople,  the  legate  of  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  Macarius  of  Antioch,  the  legate  of  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  three  delegates  from  the  West- 
ern Church,  delegates  from  Ravenna,  and  finally  the 
bishops  and  abbots  present.  Iu  the  very  first  session 
the  papal  legates  accused  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Antioch  of  heresy.  Macarius  defended  him- 
self against  this  accusation,  and  referred  to  the  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalccdon,  and  of  the 
fifth  Constantinopolitan  council.  In  the  eighth  sitting 
George  of  Constantinople  went  over  to  the  Roman 
doctrine.  In  the  sixteenth  sitting  pope  Honorius  I 
was  anathematized  for  his  monothclitic  views,  aud  the 
anathema  was  repeated  at  the  eighteenth  session.  Pope 
Agatho’s  confession  of  two  wills  in  Christ,  in  his  F.pis- 
tola  ad  Imperatores , was  declared  the  doctrine  of  the 
council,  and  all  monothelites  were  anathematized.  The 
patriarch  Macarius  was  deposed  at  a later  time. 

II.  The  second  Trullan  council,  called  together  by 
Justinian  in  692,  is  known  as  the  Concilium  Quini- 
sextum,  for  which  sec  the  art.  Quinisextum  Con- 
cilium. See,  besides,  the  Church-histories  of  Schriickh 
and  Giescler;  Pichler,  Geschichte  der  kirchtichen  Tren- 
nunrj  zwisehen  Orient  vnd  Occident  (Munich,  1864),  i, 
87  sq. ; Hergenrollier,  Photius,  Patriarch  con  Constan- 
tinojtel  (Ratisbon,  1867),  i,  208-526;  Plitt-IIcrzog,  Real- 
EncyUvp.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Truyna,  Charles,  D.D.,  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  was  born  in  Belgium  in  1813.  In 
1837  he  came  to  the  United  States,  ami  was  an  officer 
of  the  St.  Louis  University  aud  of  St.  Charles  College, 
I -a.  For  some  time  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians,  and,  later  in  life,  was  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Rardstown,  Kv.  He  died  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Dec.  14,  1868.  See  Hough,  Amer.  Biog.  Motes, 
p.  398.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Tsclii  Version.  Sec  Or.n  Version. 

Tucker,  John,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Amesburv,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1719.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  iu  1741,  studied  the- 


ology with  Rev.  Paine  Wingate,  of  Amesburv,  and  was 
ordained  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1745,  as  col- 
league-pastor with  the  Rev.  Christopher  Toppan.  His 
death  occurred  March  22,  1792.  lie  was  the  author 
of  several  published  sermons  and  controversial  pam- 
phlets. See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit , i, 
451. 

Tucker,  Mark,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  June  7, 1795.  He  stud- 
ied at  Whitestown,  graduated  from  Union  College  in 
1814,  and  was  instructed  in  theology  by  president  E. 
Nott,  D.D.;  ordained  pastor  at  Stillwater,  Oct.  8, 1817, 
and  dismissed  in  1823;  installed  colleague  with  Rev. 
Solomon  Williams,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  March  10, 

1824,  and  dismissed  Aug.  16, 1827 ; called  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1827;  to 
the  Beneficent  Church,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  iu  June  of 
1837,  and  dismissed  March  24, 1856 ; installed  at  Vernon, 
Conn.,  April  15, 1857,  and  was  pastor  of  this  church  un- 
til 1863.  He  resided  without  charge  at  Ellington  and 
Old  Saybrook,  and  after  1865  at  Weathersfield,  where  he 
died,  March  19,  1875.  He  was  chosen  a director  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  1832,  a vice- 
president  in  1844,  and  was  a corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
from  1838.  Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  435. 

Tulloch,  Thomas  de,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bish- 
op at  Orknev  about  1422.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 

p.  221. 

Tulloch,  William,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  sent  by 
James  111  into  Denmark  in  1468  to  negotiate  n mar- 
riage between  him  and  the  princess  Margaret  of  that 
nation.  He  was  bishop  of  Orkney  in  1470.  He  was 
made  lord  privy  seal,  March  26,  1473.  In  1477  be  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Moray.  He  died  about  1482. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  222. 

Tunisi.  See  Jacob  ben-Ciiajim. 

Tupper,  Charles,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Cornwallis,  N.  S.,  Aug.  6,  179-1.  He  was  bap- 
tized by  Rev.  E.  Manning,  May  14, 1815,  taught  school 
iu  Cornwallis,  was  ordained  July  17, 1817,  labored  as  a 
home  missionary  in  several  parts  of  the  province,  be- 
came pastor  at  Amherst  in  1819,  at  St.  John,  N.  II.,  in 

1825,  at  Trvon  and  Bedcquc,  P.  E.  I.,  in  1833,  at  Amherst 
ngnin  in  1834,  where  he  was  also  in  charge  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  was  principal  of  the  Baptist  Seminary  at 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  in  1835-36,  returned  to  Amherst  in 
1840,  made  several  evangelistic  tours  through  the  prov- 
inces, l>ecamc  pastor  at  Ayleaford,  N.  S.,  in  1851,  and  in 
this  relation  he  continued  until  his  death,  assisted  after 
1870  by  a colleague.  He  died  at  Kingston,  Aylesford,  Jan. 
19, 1881.  In  January,  1827,  Tupper  became  editor  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  of  Mova  Scotia  and  Mew 
Brunswick,  which  he  continued  until  1833,  and  followed 
by  the  Christian  Messenger  (Halifax,  N.  S.)  in  1837.  He 
published  a review  of  Rev.  Dr.G.  Burns,  of  St.John,  N.B., 
on  The  Subjects  and  Modes  of  Baptism  (1830) : — Baptist 
P rind /des  Vindicated,  in  reply  to  Rev.  J.  W.  D.  Gray,  of 
St.  John  (1844): — .4  Discussioti  of  the  Translation  of 
“ Baptizo"  and  a Vindication  of  the  A ction  of  the  Ba/dist 
Missionaries  in  Bunnah  (1846) : — Expository  Motes  on 
the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  a man 
of  vast  linguistic  learning.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  temperance.  Sec  Bill,  Histoiy  of  the  Baptists  in  the 
Maritime  Produces  of  Canada  (St.  John,  1881),  p.  680 
sq.;  Baptist  Year-book  of  Maritime  Produces,  1881, 
p.  71.  Ilia  autobiography  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Messenger,  Jan.  2, 1880. 

Turkish  Version.  See  Turkey,  Versions  of. 

Turkish -Armenian  Version.  Sec  Turkey, 
Versions  of. 

Turkish-Greek  Version.  See  Turkey,  Ver- 
sions of. 

Turkish-Tartar  Version.  See  Karass  Ver- 
sion. 
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Turner,  Jon*  M.,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  missionary 
bishop,  was  born  in  England  about  1786;  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ; in  1823  presented  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Abingdon ; in  1824  removed  to  the  rectory  of 
Wilmslow,  Cheshire ; and  in  1829  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Calcutta,  India,  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
July  7, 1831.  Bishop  Turner  was  a man  of  exemplary 
piety,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  much 
loved  and  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 
See  appendix  to  the  (I/nid.)  Christian  Observer  for  1831, 
p.815;  The  (Loud.)  Christian  Guardian,  Feb.  1832,  p.73. 

Turney,  Edmund,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Easton,  Conn.,  Slay  6,  1816.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Hamilton  Institute,  X.  Y.,  and  his  first 
pastorate  was  in  the  Second  Church,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Subsequently  he  was  pastor  in  Granville,  O.,  and  Utica, 
X.  Y.  He  became  professor  of  Biblical  criticism  in  the 
Hamilton  Seminary  in  I860,  and  for  five  years  (1853-68) 
was  professor  in  Fairmount  Theological  Seminary,  O. 
After  preaching  without  settlement  for  a few  years,  lie 
started,  in  Washington,  in  1865,  the  first  experiment  for 
the  education  of  colored  teachers  and  preachers.  With 
great  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice  he  labored  in 
this  department  of  Christian  effort  for  several  years. 
“ He  seemed  inspired  with  the  conviction  that  God  had 
specially  intrusted  this  great  business  to  biro, and  nothing 
could  change  his  impressions  of  duty.”  He  died  Sept.  28, 
1872.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  1 177.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Turpin,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Brechin  in  1178.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  156. 

Tufli.  See  Persian  Versions. 

Tustin,  Septimus,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
who  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  28,  1871,  was  in 
1836  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in 
1844  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
At  a later  period  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Hagerstown,  McL,  and  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Germantown,  Pa.  He  was  the  delegate 
from  the  Old-school  Assembly  to  the  Xew-school  Assem- 


bly, which  sat  in  Philadelphia  in  1863.  He  was  warmly 
interested  in  the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Twl  Version.  See  Onji  Version. 

Twin,  Councils  of.  See  Tibf.n. 

Twing,  Aim  Tabor,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Topsham,  VL,  Feb.  9, 1811.  He 
spent  two  years  at  the  University  of  Vermont;  studied 
theology  under  bishop  Hopkins;  was  ordained  deacon 
Aug.  21,  1836;  was  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Vergenncs; 
of  Trinity,  West  Tmv,  X.  Y.,  and  of  Trinity,  Lansing- 
burgh,  for  twenty-three  years;  secretary  of  the  domestic 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  from  1864  till  his 
death,  in  Xew  York  city,  Xov.  11, 1882.  See  The  Church 
Almanac,  1883,  p.  115. 

Tyng,  Stephen  Higgixsox,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Protestant  Episcopal  divine,  was  bom  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  March  1,  1800,  being  the  son  of  Hon.  Dudley 
Atkins,  but  assumed  the  name  of  his  relative,  James 
Tyng,  whose  estate  he  inherited.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1817 ; engaged  for  some  time  in 
commercial  pursuits ; afterwards  studied  theology ; was 
onlaincd  in  1821 ; and  was  rector  successively  in  George- 
town, D.  C (1821-23) ; in  St.  Anue’s  Parish,  Md.  (1823- 
29);  in  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1829-33);  in  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  same  city  (1833-45);  and 
thereafter  in  St.  George’s,  Xew  York  city,  until  1878, 
when,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  was  made  pastor 
emeritus.  He  died  at  Irvington,  X.  J.,  Sept.  4,  1885. 
Dr.  Tyng  was  one  of  the  most  evangelical,  popular,  and 
useful  preachers  of  his  denomination.  He  was  editor 
at  different  times  of  The  Ejnscopal  Recorder , The  Theo- 
logical Repository,  and  The  Protestant  Churchman,  while 
he  was  also  the  author  of  several  religious  and  homilet- 
ical  works,  including  observations  made  during  a visit 
to  Europe. 

Tyre.  The  archaeology  of  Et-Sur  is  minutely  ex- 
amined in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  i,  72  sq. ; comp.  Quar.  Statement  of  the  u PmL 
Explor.  Soc.,”  July,  1881,  p.  178  sq. 


u. 


Ulff;  Hermann  Wilhelm,  a Swedish  theologian, 
was  bora  June  19,  1830,  and  studied  at  Upsala  and  Er- 
langen. In  1867  he  commenced  bis  academical  ca- 
reer at  Upsala,  in  1872  he  was  made  pastor  at  Stora 
Skedwi,  in  1877  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  Dec.  18, 
1882,  greatlv  lamented  by  the  Lutherati  Church  of  Swe- 
den. (B.  P.) 

Ulmann,  Karl  Christian,  a German  Protestant 
bishop,  who  died  at  Walk,  Livonia,  Oct.  20, 1871,  doctor 
of  theology,  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of.  Mittheilungen 
und  Xackrichten  far  die  evangdische  Geistlichheit  Russ- 
lamls  (Dorpat,  1839  sq.) ; besides  he  published,  Sermons 
(18-10) : — Das  gegemcdrlige  Verhdltniss  der  evangel,  Bru- 
dergemeinde  zur  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche  in  Lie/ 1 
und  Esthland  (Berlin,  1862): — H'ie  die  Baptisten  der 
luth.  Kirche  die  Bibel  entgegenstellen  ( St,  Petersburg, 
1865).  (B.  P.) 

Ulrich,  Jean,  a Protestant  theologian,  was  bom 
Dec.  20,  1622,  in  Switzerland.  He  studied  at  Zurich, 
and  after  having  travelled  through  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Creutz 
in  1650;  in  1633  became  professor  of  Hebrew,  in  1GC9 
pastor  at  the  Frauen-Mtlnstcr,  and  died  in  1682.  He 
wrote,  Oratio  de  Duobus  Testibus  A pocalypseos : — Ora- 
tio  de  A nti-Chrisli  A deersus  Militantem  in  Terris  Christi 
EccUsiam  Ultimo  Conatu,  etc.  Sec  AUgemeines  Bisto- 
rischts  Lexikon,  s.v.;  J ocher,  AUgemeines  Gdehrten-Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Ulrici,  Hermann,  a philosophical  writer  of  Ger- 
manv,  was  born  March  23,  1806,  at  Pforten,  Lower 
Lusatia.  He  studied  law  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  and 
commenced  to  practice  in  1827.  Upon  the  death  of 


his  father,  in  1829,  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law,  and 
begau  studies  which  were  more  congenial  to  him.  Id 
1833  he  commenced  his  academical  career  iu  the  phil- 
osophical faculty  at  Berlin,  went  to  Halle  in  1834,  and 
died  Jan.  11,  1884.  Ulrici  belonged  to  the  school  of 
speculative  philosophy  which  combated  the  idealistic 
pantheism  of  Hegel  by  a theistic  view  of  the  universe, 
based  upon  the  facts  of  natural  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy. His  principal  works  are,  Glauben  und  li'isscn. 
Speculation  und  exacte  Wissenschajl  (Lcipsic,  1858): — 
Gott  und  die  Xatur  (1862  ; 2d  ed.  1866) : — Gott  und  der 
Mensch  (1866).  (a  P.) 

Timm  ah  is  probably  the  present  A Una  esh-Shaub, 
two  and  a half  miles  south-east  of  en-Xakfirah  (near 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name),  described  in  the 
Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  150,  as  “A  large 
Christian  village,  containing  about  five  hundred  inhab- 
itants. The  houses  are  clean  and  well  built.  There 
are  two  chapels,  and  the  place  seems  increasing  in  size. 
It  is  situated  on  a ridge,  with  figs,  olives,  pomegranates, 
and  arable  land  around.  To  the  east  and  north  the 
land  is  covered  with  brushwood.  There  is  a spring 
within  reach,  and  about  thirty  rock-cut  cisterns  in  the 
village.” 

Universities.  By  way  of  supplement,  we  give 
here  a list  of  the  European  universities  that  have  theo- 
logical faculties : 

A.  In  Germany. 

1.  Berlin,  founded  in  1810,  Protestant  (Evangelical). 

2.  Bonn,  founded  In  ISIS,  mixed,  L c.  Protestant  and 
Homan  Catholic. 

3.  Braunsberg,  Homan  Catholic. 

4.  Breslau,  fonnded  in  1702,  mixed. 

6.  Erlangen,  fonnded  in  1743,  Lutheran  and  Reformed- 
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6.  Freiburg  - tm  - Dreisgau,  founded  In  1457,  Roman 

Catholic. 

7.  Giessen,  founded  In  1607,  Protestant, 

8.  Gottingen.  founded  In  1737,  Protestant  (Lutheran). 

9.  Greifa'icaldc,  founded  in  1456,  Protestant  (Evangel- 
ical). 

10.  Halle,  founded  In  1694,  Protestant  (Evangelical). 

11.  Heidelberg,  founded  in  1396,  Protestant  (Evangel- 
ical). 

12.  Jena,  founded  in  1558,  Protestant  (Lutheran). 

13.  Kiel,  founded  In  1065,  Protestant  (Lutheran). 

14.  Konigiberg,  founded  in  1544,  Protestant  ( Evangel- 
ical). 

15.  jAiptic,  founded  in  1409,  Protestant  (Lutheran). 

16.  Marburg,  founded  in  1527,  Protestant  (Evangelical). 

17.  Munich,  founded  In  1S26,  Roman  Catholic. 

18.  Munster,  Roman  Catholic. 

19.  Rostock,  founded  in  1419,  Protestant  (Lutheran). 

20.  Strasburg,  founded  in  1539,  Protestant. 

21.  Tubingen,  founded  in  1477,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

22.  Wurzburg,  founded  in  1582,  Roman  Catholic. 

B.  In  Sieitzerland. 

1.  Basle,  founded  in  1459,  Reformed. 

2.  Berne,  founded  in  1834,  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic. 

8.  Zurich,  Reformed. 

C.  In  Bussia. 

1.  Dorpat,  founded  in  1630,  Lutheran. 

D.  In  Austria. 

1.  Cracme,  founded  in  1364,  Roman  Cntholic. 

2.  Czemowitz,  founded  in  1975,  Greek  Oriental. 

8.  Graz,  founded  in  1596,  Roman  Catholic. 

4.  Innebruck,  founded  in  1672.  Roman  Cntholic. 

6.  Lemberg,  founded  in  1734,  Romnu  Cntholic. 

6.  Pragtic,  founded  in  1349,  Roman  Catholic. 

7.  Vienna,  founded  in  1365,  Romau  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant. 

Of  universities,  now  no  more  existing  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  we  mention : 

1.  Altdorf,  founded  in  1579,  Protestant,  abolished  in 
1907. 

2.  Bamberg,  founded  in  1649,  Roman  Catholic,  reduced 
to  a college  in  1803. 

8.  Cologne,  founded  in  1388,  Roman  Catholic,  abolished. 

4.  Dillingen,  founded  in  1549,  Roman  Catholic,  abol- 
ished In  1802. 


5.  Duisburg,  founded  in  1655,  Reformed,  abolished  in 
1804. 

6.  Erfurt,  founded  in  1392,  mixed,  abolished  in  1916. 

7.  Frankfort-on-thc-Odcr,  founded  in  1506,  transferred 
to  Breslau  in  1811. 

8.  Helmstddt,  founded  in  1576,  Protestant,  abolished  in 
1809. 

9.  Herbom,  founded  in  1054,  Protestant,  reduced  to  a 
theological  seminary. 

10.  fngolstadt,  founded  in  1472,  Roman  Cntholic,  trans- 
ferred to  Landsbut  in  1S02,  and  from  thence  to  Munich  in  ‘ 
1S26. 


11.  Linz,  founded  in  1636,  Roman  Catholic,  reduced  to 
n college  and  seminary. 

12.  Mayence,  founded  in  1477,  Roman  Catholic,  now  a 
theological  seminary. 

13.  OlmUtz,  founded  In  1581,  Roman  Catholic,  abolished. 

14.  Oenabritck,  founded  iu  1630,  ubolished. 

15.  Paderborn,  founded  iu  1615,  Romau  Catholic,  re- 
duced to  a seminary. 

16.  llinteln,  fouu'dcd  in  1621,  Protestant,  abolished  in 


1S09. 


17.  Salzburg,  founded  in  1623,  Roman  Cntholic. 

13.  Wittenberg,  founded  in  1502,  Latheran,  transferred 
to  Halle  in  1817,  and  now  redneed  to  an  Evangelical  sem- 
inary for  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  huve  finished 
their  university  course.  /n  p\ 


Uranius,  IIeixrich,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century, 
is  the  author  of,  Grammatics  I hirer  is  Comjmulium 
(Basle,  1541  and  often) : — De  Usu  et  Officiis  Literarum 
Servilium  (Cologne,  1570) : — Pueriliz  Jnstitutio  Liierar. 
Heir.  etc.  (Basle,  1551).  See  FQrst,  Bill.  JuJ,  iii,  461 ; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  GeleJirlen  - Lexikon,  a.  v. ; Stein- 
schneidcr,  Bibliog.  J/andbuch,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Urdu  Version.  Sec  Hindustani  Version. 


Uzzen-sherah.  Tristrnm  {Bible  Places,  p.  177) 
and  Condor  {Tent  Work,  ii,  340)  identify  this  with  the 
present  Beit  Sira,  two  and  a half  miles  south-west  of 
Beit-ur  el-Tahta  (Lower  Betlihoron),  which  the  recent 
extension  of  the  bonier  of  Ephraim,  so  ns  to  include 
Abu-Shusheh  (Gezcr),  allows.  The  place  is  described 
in  the  Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  16,  09  “a 
small  village  on  a swell  in  the  low  hills.  A main  road 
passes  through  it.  The  water  supply  is  artificial.” 


V. 


Vadian.  See  Watt,  Joachim. 

Vail,  Stephen  M.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Union  Vale,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  16, 1816.  At  fourteen  he  entered  Cazenovia  Sem- 
inary, where  he  was  converted.  In  1838  he  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College,  and  in  1842  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  After  completing  his  studies  he 
joined  the  New  York  Conference,  and  was  stationed 
successively  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y, ; Sharon,  Conn. , and  Pine 
Plains.  He  was  two  years  principal  in  Pennington 
Seminary,  N.  J.,  and  from  1849  to  1868  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord,  N.  H. 
His  health  giving  way,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship and  returned  to  his  home  on  Staten  Island.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Bavaria,  where  he 
remained  five  years.  Returning  home,  he  continued 
the  literary  labors  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
for  years,  preaching  as  ho  had  strength  and  oppor- 
tunity, without  salary,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  26,  1880.  He  wrote  nu- 
merous articles  for  the  Quarterly  Review  and  other 
periodicals.  Among  his  literary  works  were,  Minis- 
terial Education: — Bible  against  Slavery — and  a He- 
brew Grammar.  He  lived  an  earnest,  faithful,  noble 
Christian  life,  characterized  by  the  strictest  integrity 
and  honor  to  the  Church.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1881,  p.  85. 

Van  Doren,  William  II.  Seo  Doren. 

Van  Ingen,  John  V.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  of  a church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
until  1854,  and  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn,,  until 
1862,  when  he  became  chaplain  in  the  United  States 


army ; in  1864  he  returned  to  Rochester  as  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  While  in  that  city  lie  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  Rochester  institutions  and  missionary 
at  Victor.  In  1877  he  became  rector  of  St.  John’s,  in 
Clyde.  His  death  occurred  Dec.  1 following,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one  years.  See  Prot,  Episc.  Almanac,  1879, 
p.  170. 

Van  Oosterzee.  See  Oostkrzke. 

Van  Pelt,  Peter,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  served  as  secreturv  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  his  Church  for  several  years  prior  to  1856,  re- 
siding during  that  time  in  Philadelphia.  Shortly  after 
he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  English  literature 
in  the  Diocesan  College  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  In  1859 
he  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  that  college,  and  at  the 
same  time  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  General 
Board  of  Missions  in  Philadelphia.  In  1862,  although 
still  bolding  the  secretaryship,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Di- 
vinity School,  in  Philadelphia.  He  retired  from  this 
position  in  1867,  but  remained  a resident  of  that  city 
uutil  his  death,  Aug.  20,  1873,  at  the  age  of  seveutv- 
five  years.  Sec  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1874,  p.  38. 

Van  Santvoord,  Staats,  D.D.,  a Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister,  grandson  of  Cornelius,  was  born  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1790.  He  graduated  from  Union 
College  in  181 1,  and  from  the  New  Brunswick  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1814;  was  licensed  in  the  latter  year, 
and  preached  at  Belleville,  N.  J.,  until  1828.  when  he 
became  ngent  for  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary  for  one 
year,  and  thereafter  successively  pastor  at  Schodack 
(1829,  including  Coeymaus  in  1830),  New  Baltimore 
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(1834),  Onisquethan  (1839,  including  New  Salem  in  ' 
1843),  and  Jerusalem  (1845-67);  in  1864  he  engaged  in 
ihe  service  of  the  Christian  Commission,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  lie  died  May  31,  1882.  Dr.  Van  Santvoord 
published  several  sermons.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
ll*f.  Church  in  A merica , 3d  ed.  p.  521. 

Van  Zandt,  Abraham  Brooks,  D.D.,  LL.I).,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  Nor.  16, 1816,  in  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.  His  preparatory  education  was  acquired  • 
under  private  tutors  at  Auburn  and  Schenectady ; he  ] 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1840,  teaching  the ' 
grammar-school  at  Schenectady  during  the  last  half  of 
his  senior  year,  and  for  the  same  time  after  his  graduation; 
studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  from  1840  to 
1842;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  Feb.  18 
of  the  latter  year,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
North  River,  at  Matteawan,  Dutchess  Co.,  June  29  fol- 
lowing; on  the  same  day  he  was  also  installed  pastor  of 
the  Matteawan  Church, from  which  he  was  released  Oct. 
29  following;  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
of  Newburgh  from  1842  to  1849;  of  the  Tabb  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  from  1849  to 
1856;  of  the  Central  Reformed  Dutch  Church  on  Ninth 
Street,  New  York  city,  from  1856  to  1859;  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  from  I860 
to  1872;  was  inaugurated  professor  of  didactic  and  po- 
lemic theology’  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
24  of  the  same  year.  On  account  of  ill-health  he  was 
released  from  the  active  duties  of  this  professorship, 
June  3,  1881,  but  was  continued  as  professor  emeritus 
until  his  death,  July  21  following.  He  was  a man  of 
marked  ability,  an  eloquent  and  scriptural  preacher, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  his  denomination. 
See  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1882,  p.  43. 

Vardill,  John,  D.D.,  au  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1752.  He  graduated  from  King’s  (now  Colum- 
bia) College,  and,  for  a time,  was  tutor  in  that  institu- 
tion.  In  1774  he  went  to  England  to  take  orders,  and 
the  same  year  was  elected  assistant  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York  city,  but  preferred  to  remain  abroad. 
The  British  government  employed  him  in  some  de- 
partment of  labor.  He  wrote  some  satirical  poems  on 
the  Whigs,  and  Trumbull  alludes  to  him  in  his  if c Fin- 
gal.  He  became  rector  of  Skirbcck  and  Fishtoft,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  died  in  1811.  See  Sabine,  Ixryalists  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  ii,  381.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Vatke,  Johann  Karl  Wilhelm,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Bchndorf,  Saxony,  March  14, 1806. 
He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Halle,  Gbtlin- 
gen,  and  Berlin,  and  was  privat-doeent  in  theology  at 
the  latter  place  in  1830.  His  publication  of  Die  Religion 
des  AUen  Testaments  (1835)  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
late  professor  Hcngstenberg  to  such  a degree  that  he 
declared,  in  Wilhelm  Vatke,  Peter  von  Bohlen,  and 
David  Friedrich  Strauss,  the  antichrist  has  appeared, 
with  three  heads.  Vatke  was  in  1837  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  extraordinary,  and  died  April  19, 1882,  doctor 
of  theology.  Besides  the  work  mentioned  already, 
in  which  Vatke  shows  himself  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  writers  like  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  Reitss,  and  others, 
who  regard  the  prophets  as  older  than  the  law,  and 
the  Psalms  as  more  recent  than  both,  he  published  Die 
mcnschliche  Freiheit  in  ihrem  Verhiiltniss  zur  8 unde 
und  zur  guttlichen  Gnade  (1884).  In  philosophy  Vatke 
belonged  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Hegelian  schooL  Sec 
Bcnecke,  Wilhelm  Vatke  (Bonn,  1863).  (B.  P.) 

Vaughan,  William,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1785.  In 
1810  he  was  converted,  licensed  iu  1811,  and  ordained 
in  1812.  He  settled  in  Mason  County,  Kv.,  where  he 
preached  to  several  churches,  and  had  charge  of  a school 
for  about  fifteen  years.  During  this  period  he  became 
an  earnest  defender  of  Campbellism.  For  two  and  a 
half  years,  from  1831,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Sabbath -school  Union,  and  established  in 


Kentucky  not  far  from  one  hundred  Sunday-schools. 
He  was  for  a time  general  agent  for  Kentucky  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  In  1836  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Bloomfield  Church,  and  resigned  in  1868.  He  died 
May  31,  1877,  universally  loved  and  honored.  See 
Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  119.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Vaus,  George,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the 
sec  of  Galloway  in  1489,  and  was  still  bishop  in  1506. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  276. 

V eeaenmey er,  Georg,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Ulna,  Nov.  20,  1760,  and  died 
April  6,  1833,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published,  Li- 
terargeschichte  der  Briefsammlung  urul  einiger  Schrifle* i 
ron  Luther  (Berlin,  1821): — Kleine  Beitrage  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  Reichstags  zu  Augsburg  1530  und  der  avgs- 
burg.  Confession  (Nuremberg,  1830): — Lilerarisck- 
bibliographische  Xachrichten  con  einigen  erangelischen 
catechetisehen  Schriflen , etc.  ( Ulm,  eod. ) : — Denkmal 
der  einheimischen  und  fremden  Theologen,  etc.  ( 1831 ). 
See  Winer,  Harulbuch  der  theoL  Lit  i,  25,  752;  ii.  212; 
Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Vehmic  Court  ( Fehmgerichf,  probably  derived 
from  r erne,  L e.  “punishment")  was  the  name  of  a 
peculiar  judicial  institution,  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  founded  by  Charlemagne  and  Leo  III.  and 
continued  to  exist,  at  least  nominally,  in  Westphalia 
down  to  the  present  century,  when  it  was  suppressed 
(in  1811)  by  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The  tribunal  was  com- 
posed of  freemen  of  spotless  character,  but  not  neces- 
sarily belonging  to  any  certain  social  rank  or  state; 
both  the  emperor  and  the  peasant  could  be  members. 
The  presence  of  seven  members  was  necessary  in  order 
to  form  the  court.  When  duke  Heinrich  of  Bavaria 
was  sentenced,  in  1434,  over  eight  hundred  members 
were  present.  The  court  took  cognizance  of  all  kinds 
of  cases,  as  heresy,  witchcraft,  rape,  theft,  robbery, 
murder,  and  summoned  all  kinds  of  persous,  except 
ecclesiastics,  Jews,  and  women,  to  appear  before  it.  Its 
sittings  were  partly  public  — held  under  open  sky  — 
partly  secret,  and  iu  verdicts  were  executed  by  its  own 
members.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  state  be- 
came able  to  maintain  its  laws,  the  Vehmic  Coart  be- 
came superfluous,  and  in  the  16th  century  it  held  iu 
last  open  session.  See  Wigand,  Geschichte  der  I ehm- 
gerichte  (Wetzlar,  1847);  Walter,  Deutsche  Rechts- 
geschichte  (Bonn,  1857),  ii,  632;  Geisberg,  Die  Fehme 
( Munster,  1858);  Kampschulte,  Zur  Geschichte  des 
Mitfelalters  (Bonn,  1874);  Essellen,  Die  teestfalische n 
Fret-  oder  Fehmgerichte  (1877).  (B.  P.) 

Vent,  Hans  Lorenz  Andreas,!  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  llademarschen,  Holstein, 
April  10,  1785.  In  1811  he  was  deacon  at  Tallingstedi. 
and  from  1815  to  1863  pastor  in  his  native  city.  He 
resigned  the  pastorate  in  1863,  and  died  April  21,  1879. 
member  of  consistory.  He  published,  Luthers  Wcrke 
in  riner  das  Bedurfniss  der  Zcit  berucksichfigendem 
Ausvuhl  (Hamburg,  1826,  10  vols.): — llomiletisches 
Magazin  iiber  die  erangelischen  Texte  des  ganzen  Jahres 
(2d  ed.  ibid.  1839,  2 vols.).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  25,  584 ; ii,  126, 327 ; Zuchold.  Bibl.  Tied. 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Vermeil,  Antoine,  a French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Nimes,  March  19,  1799,  and  studied 
at  Geneva.  In  1824  he  was  pastor  at  Bordeaux,  where 
he  founded  many  benevolent  institutions.  In  1840  he 
was  called  to  Paris,  and  died  in  1864.  Vermeil  has 
immortalized  his  name  by  his  great  monument.  The 
Institute  of  Deaconnesses,  which  he  founded  at  a time 
when  Flicdncr’s  name  was  not  yet  known  in  France. 
A biographical  sketch  of  Vermeil  is  given  in  his  ser- 
mons, Catechisme  Liturgique , published  after  his  death 
(Paris,  1869  sq.  3 vols.).  See  Lichtenberger,  Encydop. 
des  Sciences  Rtligieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Vernes,  Jacob,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Geneva, 
was  bom  in  1728,  and  died  in  1791.  He  is  the  author 
of,  Lettres  sur  le  Christiamsme  de  J.J.  Rousseau  (1763) 
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— Dialogue  sur  be  Christianisme  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  (eotl.) : 
— Confidence  Philosophique  ( 1776,  2 vols. ) Sermons 
( 1790,  2 vols. ) : — Catichisme  a f Usage  de  Tonies  les 
Communions  Chritiennes  (1774 ; 3d  ed.  1778).  See  Lich- 
tenberger, Encydop.  lies  Sciences  Reliyieusts,  a.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Veruy,  Louis  Eduard,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
France,  was  bom  at  Mayence,  March  17,  1803.  He 
studied  law  at  Strasburg,  and  practiced  at  Colmar. 
In  1828  he  gave  up  his  profession  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology.  In  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  college  at  Mulhauscn,  and  in 
1835  accepted  a call  to  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Paris. 
He  died  Oct.  19,  1854,  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Thomas,  at 
Strasburg,  where  he  had  made  the  opening  address  of 
the  session  of  the  Superior  Consistory.  After  his  death 
a volume  of  Sermons,  containing  also  a biographical 
sketch,  was  published  (Paris,  1867).  Sec  Scherer  aud 
Colam,  in  Rente  ThMogiquc,  of  Strasburg,  first  series, 
is,  265  sq. ; Lichtenbergcr,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Re - 
ligieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Vialart  (de  llerse),  Felix,  a French  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  4,  1613,  of  a noble  family,  and 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  College  de  Navarre.  In  1638 
he  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1641  coadjutor 
to  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
following  year.  Vialart  died  June  10,  1680,  highly  es- 
teemed by  all  classes.  He  published,  Riluel  ou  Manuel 
de  lEglise  de  Chalons  (Paris,  1649):  — Ordonnances, 
Mandements  el  Lett  res  Pastorales  pour  le  Retablissement 
de  la  Discipline  Ecdesiastique  (1660,1662): — L'Ecole 
Chritienne,  a kind  of  catechism.  See  Gougct,  Vie  de 
Messire  Vialart  de  Herse,  Eveque  el  Comte  de  Chalons 
(new  ed.  Utrecht,  1739).  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des 
Sciences  Reliyieusts,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Villers,  Charles  Francois  Dominique  de,  a 
distinguished  French  writer,  was  bom  at  Belchen,  in 
Lorraine,  Nov.  4,  1764.  lie  was  educated  in  the  mili- 
tary school  at  Metz,  and  entered  the  army  in  1782,  but 
studied  at  the  same  time  classical  literature  and  philos- 
ophy. His  De  la  Liberti  (1791)  proved  too  moderate 
for  the  Jacobins,  and  in  1792  he  was  compelled  to  flee. 
He  settled  at  Ltlbeck,  and  became,  in  the  course  of 
time,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  German  language 
and  literature.  Having  written  with  great  openness 
against  the  violence  of  Napoleon’s  generals,  be  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Hanse  Towns  by  Davoust  in  1806. 
Villers  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor 
the  repeal  of  the  order.  In  1811  he  was  made  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  from  which  position,  how- 
ever, he  was  dismissed  in  1814  by  the  returning  Hano- 
verian dynasty.  Villers  died  Feb.  26, 1815.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Essai  sur  V Esprit  et  r Influence  de  la 
Reformation  de  I.uther  (5th  ed.,  published  by  Maedcr, 
Strasburg,  1851),  which  received  the  prize  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1804,  and  was  translated  both  into  German 
and  English : — Philosophic  de  Kant  (Metz,  1802, 2 vols.). 
See  Herzog,  Real- Ency Hop.  s.  v. ; Lichtenberger,  Ency- 
dop. des  Sciences  Rdigieuses,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  325, 326, 742, 743.  (B.  P.) 


of  Rousseau,  and  its  theology  became  mere  convention- 
alism without  any  true  vitality.  Vincent  felt  the  evil, 
and  it  is  his  great  merit  that  he  procured  the  remedy. 
His  first  original  production  was  an  attack  on  Lamcn- 
nais's  Essai  sur  r Indifference  en  Mat  is  re  de  Religion,  and 
his  Observations  sur  I Until  Rdigieuse  (1820),  and  Ob- 
servations sur  la  Voie  <f  .1  utorite  A ppliquee  a la  Religion, 
created  quite  a sensation.  From  1820  to  1824  he  pub- 
lished Melanges  de  Religion,  de  Morale  et  de  Critique 
Sacric  (10  vols.),  which  made  the  French  public  ac- 
quainted with  and  interested  in  German  theology.  Of 
still  deeper  influence  were  his  Vues  sur  le  Protestantisms 
(1829,  2 vols.;  republished  by  Prevost-Paradol,  1860), 
and  Miditations  Rdigieuses  (most  complete  edition  by 
Fontanes,  1863).  Vincent  died  July  10,  1837.  See 
Corbifcre,  Samuel  Vincent,  sa  Conception  Religieuse  et 
Chritienne  (1873) ; Antonin,  Elude  sur  Samuel  Vincent 
et  sa  Thiologie  (1863);  Plitt-IIerzog,  Real-Encykiop.  s.v.; 
Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Rdigieuses,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Vincent,  Philippe,  a Reformed  theologian  of 
France,  was  born  in  1595.  Having  completed  his  the- 
ological studies,  he  was  ordained  in  1620,  was  appointed, 
in  1626,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  La  Ilochelle, 
and  died  March  12, 1651.  He  is  the  author  of  Para- 
phrase sur  les  Lamentations  du  Prophite  Jerimie  (1646). 
See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gdehrfen-I^xikon,  s.v.;  Lich- 
tenberger, Encydop.  des  Sciences  Rdigieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Vinton,  Alexander  Hamilton,  D.D.,  a Protes- 
tant  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
May  2,  1807.  He  studied  medicine  at  New  Haven, 

| Conn.,  and  practiced  as  a physician  from  1828  to  1832. 

| Ho  then  studied  theology  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Seminary  in  New  York  city,  and  was  ordained  in  1835. 
For  about  a year  he  was  pastor  of  a church  at  Portland, 
Me.,  and  from  1836  to  1842  was  stationed  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  From  1842  to  1858  he  was  a pastor  in  Boston, 
Mass.  He  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  remaining 
in  that  city  until  1861.  He  next  became  rector  of  St, 
Mark’s  Church,  New  York  city,  until  1869,  when  be 
went  to  Boston  as  rector  of  Emanuel  Church,  and  later 
was  n professor  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  died  there,  April  26, 1881. 
Dr.  Vinton  published  a volume  of  Sermons  (1855)  and 
several  separate  discourses  and  addresses. 

Vinton,  Francis,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  29, 
1809.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1830;  became 
lieutenant  of  artillery  5 was  stationed  in  Boston  Harbor; 


studied  law  in  Harvard  College,  and  acted  as  civil  en- 


gineer; left  the  army  in  1836;  and  after  studying  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  was  rector  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  several  years  prior  to  1856,  and  shortly  after  be- 
came assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
city.  About  1870,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  he 
was  elected  Ludlow  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
law  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York. 
He  died  in  Brooklyn,  Sept.  29,  1872.  See  Prot.  Episc. 
A Imanac,  1873,  p.  *134. 


Vilmar,  Jacob  Wilhei.m  Georo,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1804,  and  died  Dec. 
7,  1884,  at  Mclsungen.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Sep- 
arate Lutherans  of  Hesse,  and  published,  Die  prote- 
stantische  I^ehre  der  Rechtfertigung  durch  den  Glauben 
( Cassel,  1838 ) : — Was  fasst  der  biblisdie  Degriff  der 
Sunde  in  sich  f (1840)  :—Die  kurhessische  Kirche  (1845); 
— Protestantismus  und  Christetithum  (1847) : — Der  gegen- 
xcdrtige  Kampf  der  hessischen  Kirche  um  ihre  Sdbst- 
steindigkeit  (1871).  (B.  P.) 

Vincent,  Jacques  Louis  Samuel,  a Protes- 
tant theologian  of  France,  was  bom  at  Nimes,  Sept.  8, 
1787.  After  having  studied  at  Geneva,  he  settled  in  his 
native  city  as  pastor.  In  1825  he  was  made  president 
of  the  consistory.  After  the  revolution,  the  French 
Reformed  Church  gradually  sank  down  into  the  deism 


Vormbaum,  Reimiold,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  Oct.  2,  1880,  at  Kaiserswerth, 
where  he  had  been  laboring  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
is  the  author  of,  Evangelische  Missionsgeschichte  in  Bio- 
graphien  (Elberfcld,  1850-61,  4 vols.) : — Missionssegen. 
Lebensbilder  uus  der  Geschichle  der  ecany.  Ifeidenmission 
(1852): — Joachim  Standee's  Leben  und  Lieder  (I860). 
See  Zuchold,  Bill.  TheoL  ii,  1404  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Vullers,  Johann  August,  a German  Orientalist, 
was  born  at  Bonn,  OcL  23,  1803,  and  died  at  Giessen, 
Jan.  21,  1880,  where  ho  had  been  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  since  1833.  He  published,  Fragmente  iiber 
die  Religion  des  Zoroaster  (Bonn,  1831) : — Insttiutiones 
Linguae  Persicm  cum  Sanscrita  et  Zendica  Lingua  Com- 
paratce  (Giessen,  1840-50,  2 vols.): — Lexicon  Persico - 
Latinum  E'/ymologicum  (Bonn,  1855-64,  2 vols.): — Sup- 
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pletnentum  Lexici  Persico-Latmi,  Continent  Verborum 
Lingua  Persica  Radices  (1867); — Grammatica  Lingua 
Pertica  (Giessen,  1870).  (B.  P.) 

Vulllemin,  Louis,  a Protestant  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Yvenlon,  Switzerland,  Sept.  7,  1797.  He  was 
educated  in  the  institute  of  the  famous  Pcstalozzi,  and  j 
pursued  his  philosophical  as  well  as  theological  studies  ‘ 
at  Lausanne.  He  was  ordained  in  1821,  and  acted  for 
several  years  as  vicar  in  various  places.  But  his  delicate 
health  prevented  him  from  assuming  a pastorate,  and 
he  betook  himself  to  literary  work.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished an  Estai  sur  I'Ecangile ; in  1829,  Considerations 


sur  let  Mceurs  des  Chritiens,  leur  Culte  et  leur  Gouveme- 
ment  Pendant  let  Trois  Premiers  Siedes.  To  the  same 
period  belongs  his  translation  of  Geschichte  der  Schveixer 
Confederation,  by  Johannes  von  Miiller.  In  1849  V ullie- 
min  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Lausanne,  and 
| took  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his 
country.  In  1865  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and 
died  Aug.  10,  1879.  See  Secretan,  in  the  Gazette  de 
Lausanne , Oct.  3 and  4, 1879 ; Pingaud,  Louis  YuUiendn 
(Besangon,  1881);  Marc  Dcbrit,in  the  Journal  de  Geneve, 
Aug.  12, 1879;  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
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Wackerhagen,  Augustus,  D.D.,  a Lutheran  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Hanover,  Germany,  May  22, 1774.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Gottingen;  employed 
for  a time  in  a young  ladies'  seminary,  and  also  as  private 
tutor  in  a nobleman's  family.  In  1801  he  arrived  in 
America,  acted  as  tutor  three  years  to  the  son  of  Mr. 
Bolden,  a Philadelphia  merchant,  then  visited  Europe. 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  was  shipwrecked,  but 
his  life  was  saved.  In  1805  he  accepted  a call  to 
Schoharie,  N.Y. ; in  1816  was  pastor  of  various  churches 
in  Columbia  County;  for  several  years  had  charge  of 
the  academy  at  Clermont,  and  died  there,  Nov.  1, 1865. 
Dr.  Wackerhagen  was  a diligent  student  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  For  twelve  years  he  presided  over 
the  New  York  Ministerium,  and  was  an  original  trustee 
of  Ilartwick  Seminary.  Except  a sermon  on  the  Lu- 
theran Pulpit , the  only  work  he  published  was  a German 
volume,  Faith  and  Morals  (Philadelphia,  1804).  See 
Fifty  Years  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry  (1878),  p.  63. 

Wadsworth,  Charles,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  May  8,  1814.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1837,  and  after  teach- 
ing one  year  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  graduated  from 
Princeton  Theological  Semiuary  in  1840.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17,  1842;  in  1850  was  called  to  the 
Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
which,  under  his  charge,  became  large,  influential,  and 
flourishing;  in  1862  he  accepted  a call  to  the  Calvary 
Church,  San  Francisco, Cal.;  in  1869  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia as  pastor  of  the  Third  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  which  in  1873  united  with  the  Immanuel  Pres- 
byterian Church.  lie  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  1, 
1882.  Dr.  Wadsworth  was  an  earnest,  eloquent  preacher, 
and  had  few  equals  in  the  pulpit.  See  XecroL  Report 
of  Princeton  Thtvl,  Sem.  1882,  p.  39.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Wait,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bora 
in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19, 1789.  He  made 
a profession  of  religion  March  12, 1809 ; was  ordained  at 
Sharon,  Mass.,  June  3, 1818,  and  afterwards  pursued  his 
studies  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
for  a time  be  was  a tutor.  He  became  pastor  at  New- 
bem,  N.C.,  in  1827,  and  for  a number  of  years  travelled 
through  that  state.  Under  his  auspices  the  religious 
organ  of  the  denomination,  the  Recorder,  was  estab- 
lished. To  him,  also,  Wake  Forest  College  owes  its 
existence.  It  was  started  as  a manual-labor  institution 
in  1833.  and  he  was  called  to  preside  over  it.  The  school, 
in  1839,  having  abandoned  the  manual-labor  feature, 
was  made  a college,  and  Dr.  Wait  continued  at  its  head 
until  1846,  and  then  resigned,  filling  the  position  of 
pastor  of  one  or  two  churches  until  1851,  when  he  be- 
came principal  of  a female  school  in  Oxford,  N. G,  where 
he  remained  until  1856.  He  died  July  28,  1867.  See 
Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  1198.  (J.  C,  S.) 

Walcott,  Mackenzie  E.  C.,  a minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  born  at  Bath,  Dec.  15,  1821. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  at  a very 
early  period  in  life  entered  upon  authorship,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  issued  a constant  succession  of 


works  on  topographical  and  ecclesiastical  history.  A3 
a curate  of  the  churches  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  James, 
Westminster,  he  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  story  of 
the  historical  associations  connected  with  those  par- 
ishes. His  three  volumes  on  the  narrative  of  West- 
minster, and  the  two  most  famous  parish  churches 
which  bear  its  name,  were  published  before  1851.  In 
that  year  he  published  The  English  Ordinal:  its  His- 
lory,  Validity,  and  Catholicity ; with  an  Introduction, 
The  Three  Holy  Orders  of  Ministers  in  the  Church.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  to  the  precentorship  and  pre- 
bendal  stall  of  Oving,  at  Chichester,  and  illustrated  the 
history  of  the  cathedral  to  which  he  was  attached  by 
numerous  volumes  on  its  bishops  and  episcopal  registers. 
He  died  at  London,  Dec.  22, 1880.  Besides  the  writings 
already  mentioned,  he  published,  Sacred  Archaolcgy 
(Lond.  1868) : — Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cathedrals 
(1872) : — The  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical  of 
(he  Church  of  England  (1874): — Church-work  and  Life 
in  English  Minsters  (1880).  Mr.  Walcott  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Transactions  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature.  (B.  P.) 

Waldby,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bora 
in  the  city  of  York,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  the  abbey  of  Tickcll,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
became  divinity  professor  at  Toulouse.  In  1383  he  was 
sent  by  Richard  II  to  treat  with  John,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, another  time  to  negotiate  a neutral  league  with 
Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  and  a third  to  effect  the  re- 
duction of  John,  earl  of  Arrnagnac,  to  true  obedience. 
In  1391  he  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Dublin.  In  1392  he 
was  constituted  chancellor  of  Ireland.  In  1395  he  was 
summoned  to  a great  council  to  be  held  at  Kilkenny. 
He  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  and  from 
that  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He  died 
in  1397.  Sec  D’ Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  cf 
Dublin,  p.  146. 

Walker,  Joseph  IL,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1817.  For  fifty-five 
years,  that  is,  from  1823  to  1878,  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Helena’s  Parish,  Beaufort,  S.  C.  He  died  April  2, 1879, 
aged  eighty-three  years.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac, 
1880,  p.  172. 

Walk  urea.  See  W alktries. 

Wallace,  Robert,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  minister 
at  Barnwell,  Ayrshire,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  Isles,  at  St.  Andrews,  in  January,  1661.  He  died 
in  1675.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  310. 

Waller,  William  Jm  M.D„  S.T.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bora  Jan.  5, 1799.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1844,  and  presbyter  in  1845.  From 
1847  to  1859  he  was  president  of  Shelby  College,  and 
then  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.  About  1864  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  position  at  Shelbyville,  ami  there 
remained  until  about  1868,  when  he  went  to  Letanon. 
About  1873  he  removed  to  Louisville.  In  1877  he  went 
to  Anchorage,  where  he  died,  April  21, 1879.  See  Prot. 
Episc.  Almanac,  1880,  p.  172. 
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Walter  (1),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  probably  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  in  the  12th  century.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops , p.  9. 

Walter  (2),  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Dnn- 
keld  in  1324.  See  Keitb,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  83. 

Walters,  W.  T.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  in  1825.  He  made  a pro- 
fession of  religion  early  in  life,  and  graduated  from 
Wake  Forest  College  in  1848,  in  which  he  became  first 
a tutor  and  then  professor  of  mathematics,  remaining  in 
that  position  until  the  college  was  closed  by  the  civil 
war.  He  was  chosen,  in  1867,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Convention,  anti  for  three 
years  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  was 
also  for  some  time  occupied  in  editorial  work,  being 
connected  for  a while  with  the  Biblical  Recorder,  of 
which  for  several  years  he  was  the  agricultural  editor. 
Two  churches,  those  of  Littleton  and  Wilson,  N.  C.,  were 
organized  by  him.  He  died  Dec.  31, 1877.  Sec  Cath- 
cart,  Bapt.  Encyclop.  p.  1208.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Walton  (called  Moustem),  John,  an  Irish  prelate, 
was  the  eighteenth  abbot  of  Osncy,  near  Oxford,  to  the 
government  of  which  house  he  was  appointed  in  1452. 
From  this  abbacy  he  was  advanced  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Dublin,  consecrated  in  Kngland,  and  invested  with 
the  pall  in  1472.  He  did  not  receive  fornml  restitution 
of  the  temporalities  of  his  sec  until  1477.  In  1478  this 
prelate  annexed  the  perpetual  vicarage  of  St.  Kevin  to 
his  choral  vicar  of  the  prebend  of  Cullen,  lie  resigned 
in  1484.  See  D’ Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  166. 

Warburton,  Charles  Monoan,  D.D.,  an  Irish 
bishop,  was  born  in  1755,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
was  intended  for  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  sent  to 
study  in  one  of  the  institutions  on  the  Continent  en- 
dowed for  the  education  of  Komish  priests,  but  was 
thrown  by  accident  into  the  society  of  the  earl  of  Moira, 
who  induced  him  to  become  a Protestant.  He  was, 
after  taking  orders,  appointed  chaplain  to  a regiment  in 
America.  Not  long  afterwards  he  changed  his  name 
from  M origan  to  Warburton,  became  dean  of  Ardagh, 
then  bishop  of  Limerick  in  1806,  and  of  Cloyne  in  1820. 
He  died  at  Cloyne  palace,  Aug.  9,  1826.  See  (Lond.) 
Annual  Register , 1826,  p.  270. 

Ward  (prop.  ISC'S  or  rflSCIS,  tpvXanij ; occasion- 
ally [Iizek.  xix,  9],  or  [ix,  1,  11],  custody 

[“oversight,"  etc.]),  a prison  (q.  v.)  or  an  apnrtment 
thereof  (Gen.  xl,  3;  Acts  xii,  10);  also  a watch-post  at 
the  gates  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xii,  25;  1 Chron.  ix,  23). ’ 
This  term  is  likewise  used  to  designate  a class  or  de- 
tachment of  priests  or  Lcvites  (xxv,  8 ; Neh.  xii,  24 ; 
xiii,  30). 

Ward,  John,  LL.D.,  an  English  Baptist  educator, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1679,  his  father  being  a Baptist 
minister.  He  possessed  learning  of  the  highest  order, 
and  loved  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  with  an  intense 
affection.  He  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Gres- 
ham Cbllege  in  1720,  and  diet!  in  1758.  Among  the 
productions  of  his  pen  were,  The  Lives  of  the  Gresham 
Professors: — The  Westminster  Greek  Grammar.  He 
assisted  Horsley  in  his  Britannia  Romana,  and  Ains- 
worth in  his  Dictionary.  See  Cathcart,  Bapt.  Encyclop. 
p.  1208.  (J.C.S.) 

Ward,  Seth,  I).D.,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Buntingford,  Hert- 
fordshire, in  1617.  He  graduated  at  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  about  1637,  and  became  a fellow  of  the 
same  college  in  1040;  but  was  ejected  from  his  fellow- 
ship in  1643,  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  He  then  became  a private  tutor,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  chosen  Savilian 
professor  of  astronomy  in  1649,  and  remained  at  that 
post  until  1661.  He  was  elected  principal  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege in  1657,  but  did  not  receive  possession ; and  presi- 
dent of  Trinity  College  in  1659,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 1 
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sign  this  position  at  the  Restoration,  in  1660.  The 
same  year,  however,  he  received  the  vienrage  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Jewry,  London,  and  the  precentorsliip  of  Ex- 
eter; and  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Exeter  in 
1661.  He  became  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1662,  bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1667,  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
in  1671,  prebendary  of  Salisbury  in  1672,  archdeacon  of 
Wilts  in  1675,  prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1676,  chan- 
cellor of  Salisbury  in  1681,  and  treasurer  of  Salisbury  in 
1687.  In  1682  he  founded  at  Salisbury  a college  for 
the  widows  of  clergymen.  About  1687  he  lost  his  men- 
tal faculties,  and  died  at  Knightsbridge,  Jan.  6,  1689. 
He  was  a distinguished  astronomer,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  the  author  of 
A n Essay  on  the  Being  and  A ttributes  of  God ; on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  etc.  (Oxford,  1652) a volume 
of  Sermons  (Lond.  1674): — Prcelectio  de  Cometis,  etc. 
(1653):  — Astronomia  Geometrica  (1656):  — and  other 
works.  See  English  Cyclopadia,  s.  v. 

Warden,  a keeper,  a guardian;  a term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  head  of  a college,  and  sometimes  to  the 
superior  of  the  chapters  in  conventual  churches. 

Wardlaw,  Walter,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  arch- 
deacon of  Lothian,  and  secretary  to  king  David  II,  when 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  in 
1368.  He  was  bishop  here  in  1389.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops , p.  246. 

Wardrobe  p33,2  Kings  xxii,  14;  2 Chron.  xxxiv, 
22 ; clothing  or  garments,  as  usually  rendered),  the  ves- 
try of  the  palace  or  temple  (q.  v.). 

Warne,  Joseph  Andrews,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minis- 
ter, bom  in  London,  England,  in  1795,  was  converted  in 
early  life,  graduated  at  Stepney  College  in  1821,  in  1822 
came  to  America,  settling  first  in  North  Carolina,  where, 
after  teaching  some  time,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Newbern,  and  afterwards  principal  of  the  Furman 
Academy  of  Edgefield,  S.  C.  Later  he  came  north,  and 
supplied  the  pulpit  successively  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Providence,  It.  I.;  South  Reading  (now  Wake- 
field), Mass. ; Brookline  (seven  years) ; the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Providence,  and  the  Sansom  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia.  He  died  at  Frankford,  March  9, 1881. 
Dr.  Wamc  was  greatly  interested  in  foreign  missions. 
He  was  editor  of  a Baptist  edition  of  The  Comprehensive 
Commentary.  See  The  Xational  Baptist,  March  17, 
1881.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Warneford,  Samuel  Wilson,  D.C.L.,  a clergyman 
of  the  English  Church,  was  bom  at  Sevcuhompton,  near 
' Highworth,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1758.  He  was  educated  at 
University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  in  1786,  and  B.C.L.  in  1790.  He  became 
rector  of  Liddiard  Millicent,  Wilts,  in  1809 ; and  of  Bour- 
ton-on-the-Hill,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1810,  where  he 
lived  plainly,  and  bestowed  the  large  fortune  of  which 
he  was  then  in  possession  in  gifts  of  public  charity  and 
benevolence.  He  founded  schools  and  almshouses  in 
his  own  parish,  and  contributed  largely  to  schools,  col- 
leges, and  hospitals  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  the 
Clergy  Orphan-school  he  gave  thirteen  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham,  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  In  1844  the  bishop  of  Gloucester 
conferred  on  him  an  honorary  canonry  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral ; and  in  18-19  a statue  of  him  was  erected  in 
the  Warneford  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Oxford,  the  expense 
of  which  was  met  by  public  subscription.  He  died  at 
Bourton,  Jan,  11, 1855. 

Wamefrid,  Paul.  Sec  Paul  the  Deacon. 

Warner,  John  (1),  D.D.,  nn  English  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  London,  in 
1585.  He  was  elected  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1599;  graduated  A.B.  in  1602;  made  perpetual 
fellow  in  1605;  dean  of  Lichfield  in  1633;  and  bishop 
of  Rochester,  Jan.  14,  1638.  He  died  in  1666.  Being 
a loyalist,  he  suffered  during  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well. He  was  the  author  of  Church  Lands  not  to  be 
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Sold  (Lond.  1646) and  letter  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  con- 
cerning the  Chapter  on  Original  Sin  in  the  l turn  A eces- 
sarium  (1666).  He  also  published  several  sermons. 
He  jwsscssed  considerable  fortune,  and  was  very  liberal 
with  it,  giving  during  his  lifetime  and  bequeathing  at 
his  death  some  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  charitable 
purposes.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Warner,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
son  of  Dr.  Ferdinando  Warner,  was  bom  at  Ronde,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1736.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1758;  preached 
many  years  at  a chapel  in  Long  Acre;  became  rector 
of  Hockliffe  and  Chalgrave,  Bedfordshire,  in  1771,  and 
afterwards  of  Stourton,  Wilts.  He  died  in  St.  John’s 
Square,  Clerkenwell,  Jan.  20, 1800.  He  resided  in  France 
during  the  Revolution,  and  thus  became  an  ardent  re- 
publican. He  was  the  author  of  Metronariston;  or,  A 
Sew  Pleasure  Recommended  in  a Dissertation  upon  a 
Part  of  Greek  and  iMtin  Prosody  (Lond.  1797) ; and  Me- 
moirs of  Mektrchus,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Warpulis,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  the  god  of 
the  winds;  one  in  the  train  of  followers  of  Rerun, 
the  god  of  thunder.  He  causes  the  roaring  of  the 
storm. 

Warren,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman.  1 
was  bom  in  1670,  became  prebendary  of  Exeter  in  1709.  [ 
and  died  in  1736.  He  published  some  single  sermons 
which  have  been  commended.  See  Allibone,  IHd.  of 
Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Warren,  John  (2),  LL.D..  an  English  prelate  of 
the  18th  century,  became  archdeacon  of  Worcester  in 
1775,  bishop  of  St.  David’s  in  1779,  was  translated  to 
Bangor  in  1783,  and  died  in  1800.  He  published  six 
single  sermons  (1777-92).  See  Allibone,  Diet  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Warren,  Joseph  W.,  D.D.,  one  of  the  oldest  mis- 
sionaries of  the  I’rcsbyterian  Board  in  India,  was  bom  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  Aug.  30, 1809.  After  a course  of  study  . 
at  the  academy  at  Hymouth,  X.  H„  he  learned  the  art 
of  printing  at  Concord,  and  afterwards  resumed  his  stud- 
ies at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  where  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  soon  after  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
entered  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  one  of  the 
large  body  of  students  who  left  on  account  of  the  aboli- 
tion excitement.  He  completed  his  studies  at  the  Al- 
legheny Seminary,  where  he  connected  himself  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  October,  1828,  in  com- 
pany with  Messrs,  Freeman  and  Scott,  he  left  for  India, 
wbere  his  knowledge  of  printing  contributed  to  his 
great  usefulness  in  superintending  the  press.  He  took 
with  him  and  set  up  at  Allahabad  the  first  mission 
press  ever  established  in  India  north  of  Serampore. 
He  was  much  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  ed- , 
ucation  in  India,  and  aided  in  establishing  the  high- 
school  at  Agra  for  European  and  Eurasian  children, 
lu  1853  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  entered  for 
a time  u|>on  pastoral  work  in  Indiana.  He  served  also 
as  chaplain  during  the  late  civil  war.  In  October, 
1872,  he  rotumcd  to  India  and  completed  a Grammar 
of  the  Urdu  Dulled,  and  partially  completed  a transla- 
tion of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  lexicon.  The  Rev.  John  S. 
Woodsido,  of  Dehra,  Northern  India,  in  communicating 
the  death  of  Dr.  Warren,  writes,  among  other  things, 
‘•Throughout  his  illness  his  constant  prayer  was  for 
patience,  that  he  might  have  grace  to  endure  all  he 
had  to  suffer.  lie  did  not  desire  that  his  life  should  be 
unduly  prolonged,  but  his  prayer  was,  ‘ Come,  Lord  Je-  ! 
sits,  and  come  quickly.’”  He  died  at  Morar  Gnalior, 
March  7,  1879.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Warren.  Samuel,  LL.D.,  eminent  in  the  history 
of  English  Methodism,  commenced  his  career  as  a Wes- 
leyan minister  in  1802.  He  was  a man  of  large  ability,  j 
and  occupied  some  of  the  most  important  circuits  in  j 


England.  Jealous  of  the  rising  influence  of  Dr.  Jabex 
Bunting,  he  objected  to  certain  features  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a theological  institution  in  1834,  and  not  ceasing 
in  his  opposition,  he  was  suspended  from  his  ministerial 
functions  at  a special  district  meeting  at  Manchester, 
where  he  was  then  stationed,  in  October  of  that  year. 
Controversial  publications  were  issued  by  both  parties, 
violent  language  was  indulged  in,  an  extensive  agita- 
tion followed,  and  a large  defection  from  the  societies 
was  the  result,  Dr.  Warren’s  case  exciting  much  sym- 
pathy. Deeming  himself  unconstitutionally  suspend- 
ed, Warren  appealed  to  the  high  court  of  chancery,  but 
on  March  25,  1835,  the  lord  high -chancellor  denied 
the  appeal.  At  the  Wesleyan  conference  at  Sheffield, 
in  August  following,  Dr.  Warren  was  expelled  from  the 
connection.  Many  of  his  sympathizers  amalgamates! 
with  the  Leeds  secessionists,  who  had  adopted  the  tirle 
of  the  Protestant  Methodists  in  1828,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Wesleyan  Association  Methodists  in  1835, 
and  in  1857  both  united  in  the  formation  of  that  re- 
spectable body,  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church. 
Dr.  Warren  himself,  becoming  tired  of  the  excitement 
and  extremes  connected  with  an  agitation,  many  feat- 
ures of  which  could  never  have  been  congenial  to  his 
sober  and  deliberate  judgment,  was  received  into  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  became  the  incumbent  of  All- 
Souls’  Church,  Ancoats,  Manchester,  which  preferment 
he  held  until  his  death,  in  1874.  Dr.  Warren  published, 
besides  a number  of  sermons.  Memoirs  and  Select  let- 
ters of  Mrs.  A.  Warren  (1832, 12mo)  : — A Digest  of  the 
Iaucs  and  Regulations  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  (2d 
ed.  Lond.  1835).  See  Stevenson,  Hist,  of  City  Road 
Chapel,  p.  557 ; Adeline  Waddy,  Life  of  S.  D.  Waddy. 
D.D.,  p.  98 ; Smith,  Hist,  of  Wes}.  Methodism  (see  supra 
and  Appendices  H-P),  iii,  675-606;  Minutes  of  Confer- 
ence, 1835,  vii,  542-591 ; Jackson.  Life  of  Robert  Set don, 
D.D.  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1855),  p.  142  sq. 

Warren,  William,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Waterford,  Me.,  Oct.  21,  1806.  He 
was  a student  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  Mase.; 
also  in  Bowdoin  College  from  1834  to  1836;  graduated 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1838;  preached 
in  Wells,  Me.,  six  months;  was  ordained  at  Windham. 
Feb.  14, 1840;  installed  at  Upton,  Mass^  Nov.  14.  1849 ; 
dismissed  April  29, 1856 ; was  district  secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
for  northern  New  England,  residing  at  Gorham.  Me_ 
from  1857  to  1878,  and  died  Jan.  28, 1879.  He  pub- 
lished, Geography  and  Atlas  (1843): — Household  Con- 
secration and  Baptism  (1846): — Teacher's  Institute 
lecture  (1848): — Spirit's  Sword  (1853)  : — Funeral  Ser- 
mon:— Religious  Progress : — A Voice  to  the  Young,  and 
other  sermons.  Also  a work  on,  Theories  of  the  Will : 
— T icelre  Years  icith  the  Children: — Our  Indebtedness 
to  Missions.  See  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  31. 

Warrener,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  received  into  the  work  by  Wesley  in  1779. 
After  laboring  in  Great  Britain  for  seven  years,  he  went 
as  a missionary  to  the  West  Indies, “being  tbe  first  of 
our  preachers,"  say  the  Minutes,  **  who  was  regularly  ap- 
pointed  to  that  work.”  He,  with  Clarke  and  Hammet. 
went  over  with  Dr.  Coke,  in  1786,  on  that  celebrated 
voyage  intended  to  terminate  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  which 
ended  really  eighteen  hundred  miles  south,  at  the  island 
of  Antigua.  Warrener  was  stationed  on  that  island, 
where  a most  flourishing  cause  was  inaugurated,  tint  so- 
ciety having  been,  in  fact,  already  formed  by  Nathaniel 
Gilbert  ami  John  Baxter.  In  1797,  after  a successful 
career,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  and  was  appointed 
to  a circuit.  In  1818  he  retired;  and  on  Nov. 27. 1825i, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  be  passed  away, 
“ triumphing  gloriously  over  death.”  He  was  the  first 
Methodist  missionary  who  addressed  the  great  annual 
gatherings  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  doing 
so  at  the  memorable  meeting  at  Leeds.  See  Smith, 
Hist,  of  WesL  Methodism,  iii,  101  sq. ; also  i,  544 ; ii,2S2, 
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546 ; Stevens,  Hist.  of  Methodism , ii,  853 ; iii,  488 ; Min- 
utes of  the  Conference,  18*26 ; Newoomb,  Cyclopatdia  of 
Missions  (revised  ed.  1854),  p.  763. 

Wars  OF  THE  LORD,  Boor  of  thk  (^BO 
nirp  n'tanb'a ),  a document  cited  Numb,  xxi,  14. 
It  was  probably  a collection  of  poems  or  songs  cele- 
brating the  victories  which  had  been  achieved  by  the 
Israelites  by  the  help  of  God.  That  it  was  an  Amorit- 
ish  work,  as  Michaelis  suggested,  is  disproved  by  the 
use  of  the  term  nirP,  which  Michaelis  vainly  attempts 
to  show  is  to  be  taken  as  a verb,  and  the  passage  trans- 
lated : “ As  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars,  it  shall 
be.”  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  wero  min- 
strels enough  in  Israel  at  all  times  of  their  history  to 
record  the  events  of  that  history  in  song,  and  those 
composed  before  the  date  of  this  notice  might  have 
been  written  in  a book.  What  confirms  this  arc  the 
undoubted  fragments  of  ancient  songs  in  vcr.  17, 18,  and 
27-30. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  passage  cited  means;  but  it 
seems  to  give  a geographical  notice,  and  probably  was 
of  some  importance  as  indicating  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  the  Moabitish  territory  (RosenmUller,  ad  loc. ; Hitver- 
nick,  Emleit.  I,  ii,  504,  Eng.  trails],  p.  321 ; Bleek,  Einleii. 
p.  199).  Ilengstenberg  has  a peculiar  view  ( Beilrdge , 
ii,  223  ),  which  llaumgarten  ( Thenlog.  C»mment<ir,  ii, 
344)  follows.  lie  translates;  “And  Vahcb  (he  took — 
i.e.  Jehovah)  in  the  storm,  and  the  brooks,  the  Arnon 
and  the  valley  of  the  brooks  which  goes  down  to  the 
dwelling  of  Ar,  and  leans  on  the  borders  of  Moab.” 
This  is  not  very  different  from  the  Sept,  version : £id 
roiiro  \iyirai  iv  fit)i\i<i>  * iru\tpo(  row  Kvpiov  rijv 
Z (they  probably  read  2FW  for  3m)  itpXoyim,  rat 
roue  xtifiappoi’C  'Apvdiv.  — Kitto.  It  was  evidently 
one  of  the  documents  used  by  Moses  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch.  It  may  have  contained,  among 
other  matters,  the  history  of  the  expeditions  occasion- 
ally made  by  the  Hebrews,  while  in  Egypt,  among  the 
surrounding  tribes.  At  any  rate,  some  such  document 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  writer  of  Chronicles, 
and  its  contents  are  characterized  as  “ancient  things” 
(1  Chron.  iv,  21-28;  vii,  21,  22).  Sec  New- Englander, 
Jan.  1862.  See  Pentateuch. 

Warton,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  son 
of  Thomas  Warton,  Sr.,  was  born  at  Dunsford,  Surrey, 
in  1722.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1744; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  curate 
to  his  father  at  Basingstoke  from  1744  to  1746;  curate 
at  Chelsea  from  1746  to  1748;  became  rector  of  Wins- 
lade,  Hampshire,  in  1748;  travelled  in  France  and  else- 
where on  the  Continent  with  the  duke  of  Bolton  in 
1751 ; became  rector  of  Tunworth  in  1754,  of  Wick- 
ham in  1782,  and  ofUpham  in  1788.  He  was  second 
master  of  Winchester  School  from  1755  to  1766,  and 
head  master  from  1766  to  1793.  He  became  chaplain 
to  Sir  George  Lyttelton  in  1756;  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul’s,  London,  in  1782;  and  prebendary  of  Winchester 
in  1788.  He  died  at  Wickham,  in  Hampshire,  Feb.  23, 
1800.  His  principal  published  works  are,  Odes  on  Va- 
rious Subjects  (1746):  — a poetical  translation  of  the 
Kdogues  and  Georgies  of  Virgil  (1753): — an  Essay  on 
the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope  (1756-82): — twenty- 
four  critical  papers  in  The  Adventurer : — and  editions 
of  the  works  of  Pojte  (1797,9  vols.)  and  Dryden  (1811, 
4 vols.).  .4  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Josejth  War- 
ton,  with  a selection  from  his  poetry  and  literary  cor- 
respondence, was  published  in  1806  by  Rev.  John  Wool!, 
master  of  the  school  at  Midhurst,  in  Sussex.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Waaer,  Caspar  (or  Gaspar),  a Swiss  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Zurich,  Sept.  1, 1565.  He  studied  at  Alt- 
dorf  and  Heidelberg,  travelled  extensively  through  Hol- 
land, England,  Ireland,  and  Italy,  and  after  his  return, 


in  1593,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Witticon,  which  place 
he  exchanged,  in  1596,  for  the  deanery  at  Zurich,  con- 
necting at  the  same  time  the  professorship  of  Hebrew. 
In  1607  he  received  also  the  chair  of  Greek,  and  in  1611 
the  theological  chair,  and  died  Nov.  9, 1625.  He  wrote, 
A rchetypus  Gram,  f/ebruicoe,  Ditabus  prtecipue  Parti- 
bus,  Etymologia  et  Syntaxi  Absolut  us,  etc.  (Basle,  1600, 
and  often): — Tradalus  dc  Ant  ignis  Nummis  Hebrceo- 
rum,  Chaldatorum,  et  Syrorum  (Zurich,  1605): — De  An- 
tiquis  Hebrteorum  Mensuris: — Elementale.  Chahlaicum, 
etc.  See  Jodoc.  a Kuosen,  Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitu  C. 
Wuseri;  Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ; Konig,  Bibli- 
otheca Nova  et  Vetus ; J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
iAtxikon,  8.  v.;  Fllrst,  Ilibl.  Jud.  iii,  494;  Stcinschneider, 
Bibliooranh itches  Handbuch,  s.  V.;  Biographie  Univer- 
selle,  s.  v.  (R  P.) 

Wash  (denoted  by  several  Hebrew  words  of  vary- 
ing import;  but  in  Greek  viicrw,  which  applies  to  a part 
of  the  person,  is  clearly  distinguished  from  Xoino,  which 
applies  to  the  whole  body,  in  John  xiii,  10,  where  the 
A.  V.  unfortunately  confounds  the  two).  This  act  for 
ordinary  purposes  of  |>ersnnal  cleanliness  is  considered 
under  Bathe.  Wc  here  treat  it  under  its  ceremonial 
aspect.  See  Abi.ution. 

The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  washing  for  purposes  of 
religious  purification:  one,  of  the  whole  body  by  im- 
mersion, b22,  tabdl,  which  was  used  by  the  priests  at 
their  consecration,  and  by  the  proselytes  at  their  initia- 
tion ; the  other,  of  the  hands  or  feet,  called  dipping, 
or  pouring  of  water,  732,  tsabd,  which  was  of  daily 
use,  not  only  for  the  hands  and  feet,  but  also  for  cups  and 
other  vessels  used  at  their  meals  (Matt,  xxv,  2;  Mark 
vii,  3, 4).  The  six  water-pots  of  stone  used  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee  (John  ii,  G)  were  set  for  this 
purpose.  To  these  two  modes  of  purification  our  Lord 
seems  to  allude  in  John  xiii,  10,  where  the  being  “clean 
every  whit”  implies  one  who  had  become  a disciple  of 
Christ,  and  consequently  had  renounced  the  sins  of  his 
former  life.  He  who  had  so  done  was  supjwscd  to  be 
wholly  washed,  and  not  to  need  any  immersion,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  was  never 
repeated  among  the  Jews.  All  that  was  necessary  in 
such  a case  was  the  dipping  or  rinsing  of  the  hands  or 
feet,  agreeably  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews.  See  Wash- 
ing ( the  llantls  and  Feet).  Sometimes  the  lustration 
was  performed  by  sprinkling  blood  or  anointing  with 
oil.  Sprinkling  was  performed  either  with  the  finger, 
or  with  a branch  of  cedar  and  hyssop  tied  together  with 
scarlet  wool  (Lev.  xiv,  4-6;  Numb,  xix,  18;  I’sa.  Ii,  7). 
See  Baptism. 

The  practice  of  frequent  ablutions  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews;  wc  find  it  rigidly  enjoined  by  the 
Mohammedan  law.  We  quote  the  following  extract 
from  Taylor,  History  of  Mohammedanism  : 

“The  Sonna  of  the  Mohammedans  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  03233,  J/wAnaA,  of  the  Jews,  and  comprehends 
all  their  religious  traditions,  (a.)  From  it  wc  take  the 
following  account  of  the  greater  purification.  Ghoul.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  seven  species  of  wa- 
ter fit  for  rightly  performing  religious  ablations;  that  is 
to  say,  rain,  sen,  river,  fountain,  well,  snow,  and  ice  water. 
But  the  principal  requisites  for  the  lustration  Ohasl  are 
three:  (l)  intention;  (2)  a perfect  cleansing;  (3)  thnt  the 
water  should  touch  the  entire  skin  and  every  hair.  There 
arc  five  requisites  of  the  traditional  law,  nr  Sonna:  (1)  the 
appropriate  phrase,  Bismillah  (‘In  the  name  of  the  most 
merciful  Ood’),  must  be  pronounced : (2)  the  palms  must 
be  washed  before  the  hands  are  put  into  the  basin ; (3) 
the  lustration  Wodu  must  be  performed ; (4)  the  skiu  must 
be  rubbed  with  the  hand : (5)  it  must  be  prolonged.  (Wo 
omit  the  casea  in  which  this  lustration  is  required.)  (6.) 
The  second  lustration,  Wodu.  The  principal  parts,  Indeed 
the  divino  (they  are  called  divine  because  taken  from  the 
Koran)  institutions,  of  the  lustration  Wodu  are  six:  (1) 
intention ; (2)  the  washing  of  the  entire  face : (3)  the  wash- 
ing of  the  hands  and  forearms  tip  to  the  elbows;  (4)  the 
rubbing  of  some  parts  of  the  head : (5)  the.  washing  of  the 
feet  ns  far  as  the  ankles;  (8)  observance  of  the  prescribed 
order. 

“The  Institutes  of  the  traditional  law  about  this  lustra- 
tion are  ten : (1)  the  preparatory  formula,  Bismillah,  must 
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be  used ; (3)  the  palms  must  be  washed  before  the  hands ! 
arc  put  into  the  basin;  (3)  the  mouth  must  be  cleansed;! 
(4)  water  must  be  drawn  through  the  nostrils;  (5)  the 
entire  head  and  ears  must  be  rubbed ; (6)  if  the  beard  be 
thick,  the  Angers  must  be  drawn  through  it;  (7)  the  toes 
must  be  separated : (S)  the  right  hand  and  foot  should 
bo  washed  before  the  left ; (9)  these  ceremonies  must  be 
thrice  repeated  ; <10)  the  whole  must  be  performed  in  un- 
interrupted succession.  (We  omit  the  cases  in  which  this 
lustration  is  required.) 

"Of  purification  by  sand.  The  divine  institutions  re- 
specting purification  by  sand  are  four:  (1)  intention;  (3) 
the  rubbing  of  the  face ; (3)  the  rubbing  of  the  hands  and 
forearms  up  to  the  elbows ; (4)  the  observance  of  this  or- ' 
der.  Hut  the  Sounite  ordinances  are  three:  (1)  the  for- 
mula Uismillah ; (3)  the  right  hand  and  foot  precede  the 
left ; (3)  that  the  ceremony  be  jierforroed  without  interrup- 
tion. The  Mohammedans  have  borrowed  the  permission  j 
to  use  sand  for  water,  in  case  of  necessity,  from  the  Jews. ; 
Indeed,  Cedrenns  mentions  an  Instance  of  sand  being 
used  for  a Christian  baptism.  Their  necessity  dictated  i 
the  permission ; we  need  not  therefore  have  recourse  to 
Reiand’s  strange  theory,  that  sand  is  really  a liquid.  Four 
requisites  to  its  validity  are  added  by  the  commentators : 
(I)  the  person  must  be  on  a journey;  (31  he  must  have 
diligently  searched  for  water ; (3)  it  must  be  at  the  stated 
time  of  prayer;  (4)  the  sand  must  be  dean.’’ 

See  Lustration. 

Washburn,  Alvin  H.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis-  : 
copal  clergyman,  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  at  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  in  1862,  and  in  1866  removed  to  Cleveland. 
O.,  as  rector  of  Grace  Church,  where  be  continued  until ; 
his  death,  near  Ashtabula,  Dec.  30,  1876.  See  I'rot . 
Kpisc.  Almanac,  1878,  p.  170. 

Washburn,  Edward  Abiel,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Blass.,  April  16, 1819.  After  receiving  a good  primary 
education,  he  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  prep- 
aration for  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  admitted 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  lie  graduated  in  1838  with 
high  honors.  After  studying  a short  time  at  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Andover  and  the  Yale  Divinity’ 
School,  he  served  for  about  six  months  as  a licentiate 
under  the  Worcester  Association  of  Ministers,  but  in 
1843  took  orders  as  a deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  In  1845  he  was  ordained  presbyter  by 
bishop  Eastbum,  of  his  native  state.  His  lirst  call  was 
to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  Church  at  Newbury  port. 
After  laboring  seven  years  in  this  parish,  he  spent  two 
years  in  travel  in  the  East  and  on  the  continent.  Re- 
turning home  in  1854,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Coxc  at  SL 
John's  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  His  next  parish  was 
St.  Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1865  he  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Calvary  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  on  East  Twenty-first  Street,  New  York  city, 
where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Feb.  2,  1881.  I)r. 
Washburn  was  a large-minded,  warm-hearted  theolo- 
gian, an  evangelical  preacher,  and  an  admirable  pastor. 
11c  was  also  active  in  the  religious  enterprises  of  his 
day.  He  was  a member  of  the  American  committee 
for  the  revision  of  the  Bible,  aided  Dr.  Schaff  in  the 
preparation  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  Lange'*  Commen- 
tary, and  was  the  author  of  a volume  of  Sermon*  on  the  ' 
Ten  Commandments. 

Washing  the  Hands  and  Feet.  The  particular 
attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the  cleansing  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  orig- 
inated in  the  social  usages  of  the  East.  As  knives  and 
forks  were  dispensed  with  in  eating,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  hand,  which  was  thrust  into  the  com- 
mon dish,  should  be  scrupulously  clean ; and,  again,  as 
sandals  were  ineffectual  against  the  dust  and  hern  of  an 
Eastern  chmate,  washing  the  feet  on  entering  a house 
was  an  act  both  of  respect  to  the  company  and  of  re- 
freshment to  the  traveller.  (In  the  following  account 
of  them,  we  chictly  use  the  art.  in  Smith's  Viet,  of  the 
Bible.')  See  Wash. 

I.  Washing  the  Hands  was  transformed  by  the  Phari- 
sees of  the  New-Test,  ago  into  a matter  of  ritual  observ- 
ance (Mark  vii,  3),  and  special  rules  were  laid  down  as 
to  the  times  and  manner  of  its  performance.  The  neg- 
lect of  these  rules  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  drew 


down  upon  him  the  hostility  of  that  sect  (Matt,  xv,  2 ; 
Luke  xi,  38).  Whether  the  expression  Tcvyfxy  used  by- 
Mark  has  reference  to  any  special  regulation  may,  per- 
haps, be  doubtful ; the  senses  “ oft”  (A.  V.)  and  “ dili- 
gently” (Alford)  have  been  assigned  to  it ; but  it  may 
possibly  signify  - with  the  fist,”  as  though  it  were  nec- 
essary to  close  the  one  hand,  which  had  already  been 
cleansed,  before  it  was  applied  to  the  unclean  one.  This 
sense  appears  preferable  to  the  other  interpretations  of  a 
similar  character, such  as  “ up  to  the  wrist"  (light foot) ; 
“ up  to  the  elbow”  (Tbeophylact) ; “ having  closed  the 
hand”  which  is  undergoing  the  washing  (Grotius;  Scal- 
iger).  The  Pharisaical  regulations  on  this  subject  are 
embodied  in  a treatise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  Ytulaim, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  ablution  was  confined  to 
the  hand  (ii,  § 3),  and  that  great  care  was  needed  to  se- 
cure perfect  purity  in  the  water  used.  The  ordinary,  as 
distinct  from  the  ceremonial,  washing  of  hands  before 
meals  is  still  universally  prevalent  in  Eastern  countries 
(Lane,  i,  190 ; Burckhardt,  Note*,  i,  63 ; Thomson,  Land 
ami  Book , i,  184).  See  Hand. 

The  Mosaic  law  directed  that  in  certain  cases  the 
Jews  should  wash  their  bands,  to  signify  that  they 
were  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  an  unknown  person  found 
murdered  (Deut.  xxi,  6).  Pilate  was  probably  aware 
of  this  custom,  for,  from  Matt,  xxvii,  24,  we  find,  **  When 
Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  he  took  water 
and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I 
am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person:  see  ve  to 
it.”  He  knew  that  this  symbolical  act  was  calculated 
to  make  an  impression,  and  would  be  distinctly  under- 
stood. To  himself,  also,  the  adoption  of  this  ceremony 
was  perfectly  natural,  as  the  rite  was  common  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  one  of  expiation  for  an  act 
of  unintentional  or  unwilling  homicide.  Sec  the  mon- 
ographs on  the  subject  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Pro- 
gram. p,  55, 59, 121.  See  Red  Heifer. 

II.  Washing  the  Feet  did  not  rise  the  dignity  of  a 
ritual  observance  except  in  connection  with  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxx,  19,  21).  It  held  a high 
place,  however,  among  the  rites  of  hospitality.  Imme- 
diately after  a guest  presented  himself  at  the  tent-door, 
it  was  usual  to  offer  the  necessary  materials  for  washing 
the  feet  (Gen.  xviii,4;  xix,  2;  xxiv,32;  xliii,  24;  Judg. 
xix,  21 ; comp.  Horn.  Od.  iv,  49).  It  was  a yet  more  com- 
plimentary act,  betokening  equally  humility  and  affec- 
tion, if  the  host  actually  performed  the  office  for  bis 
guest  (I  Sam.  xxv,  41;  Luke  vii,  88, 44 ; John  xiii.  5-14 ; 
1 Tim.  v,  10).  Such  a token  of  hospitality  is  still  occa- 
sionally exhibited  in  the  East,  either  by  the  host  or  by 
his  deputy  (Robinson,  Re*,  ii,  229 ; Jowett,  Re*,  p.  78, 79). 
The  feet  were  again  washed  before  retiring  to  bed  (Cant, 
v,  3).  A symbolical  significance  is  attached  in  John 
xiii,  10  to  washing  the  feet  as  compared  with  bathing 
the  whole  hotly,  the  former  being  partial  (enm*),  the 
latter  complete  (Xoow);  the  former  oft  repeated  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  latter  done  once  for  all:  whence 
they  are  adduced  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
occasional  sin  and  a general  state  of  sinfulness.  After  be- 
ing washed,  the  feet  were  on  festive  occasions  anointed 
(Luke  vii,  38 ; John  xii,  3).  The  indignity  attached  to  the 
act  of  washing  another's  feet  appears  to  have  been  extend- 
ed to  the  vessel  used  (l’sa.  lx,  8).  See  Foot-washing. 

Feet- washing  ( pediUtrium ) became  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a part  of  the  observances  practiced  in  the  early 
Christian  Church.  The  real  signification,  however,  was 
soon  forgotten,  or  overloaded  by  superstitious  feelings 
and  mere  outward  practices.  Traces  of  the  practice 
abound  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  remnants  of  the 
abuse  are  still  to  be  found,  at  least  in  the  Romish 
Church.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  an  outline  of 
these  may  consult  Siegel,  Ilandbuch  der  christl.-kirdkL 
AUerthumer,  ii,  156  sq. 

Wash-pot  (V1TH  “."C),  a basin  or  ewer  for  washing 
the  hands  and  feet ; put  figuratively  for  the  meanest  ves- 
sel (1*83.  lx,  10).  Respecting  the  ancient  Egyptians, Wil- 
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kinson  (.1  nc.  Egypt,  i,  77  sq.)  remarks  as  follows:  “To 
those  who  arrived  from  a journey,  or  who  desired  it,  wa- 
ter was  brought  for  their  feet  previous  to  entering  the 
festive  chamber.  Joseph  ordered  his  servants  to  fetch 
water  for  his  brethren  that  they  might  wash  their  feet 
before  they  ate  (Gen.  xliii,  24 ; comp,  also  xviii,  4 ; xxiv, 
32 ; 1 Sam.  xxv,  46).  It  was  always  a custom  of  the 
East,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Homans  (comp.  Luke  vii, 
44, 46).  The  Egyptians  also  washed  their  hands  before 
dinner,  the  water  being  brought  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  the  present  day;  and  ewers,  not  unlike  those  used 
by  the  modem  Egyptians,  arc  represented,  with  the  ba- 
sins belonging  to  them,  in  the  paintings  of  a Theban 
tomb.  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  they  were  of  gold  or 
other  costly  materials.  Herodotus  mentions  the  golden 


server  Vishnu.  She  also  carries  the  surname  Surabbi 
— cow  of  plenty ; which  is  not  in  the  least  an  unbecom- 
ing comparison,  as  it  might  seem,  because  the  cow  in 
India  is  worshipped  and  held  sacred  to  the  gods.  In 
poetry  she  receives  still  other  surnames:  the  dark  bor- 
der of  the  ocean,  the  sea- bordered  earth,  etc. 

Waauthr,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  a condition  of  the  weather.  His  son  was  Wind- 
loni  (ice  wind).  He  made  with  Swasuthr  (warm  wind) 
the  season  of  summer.  To  this  dynasty  belong,  yet  in  an 
unknown  degree  of  kindred, Grimmer  and  Swnlbriostatur. 

Watch,  in  Heb.  *H31D,  denoting**  to  cut  into,"  thence 
“to  impress  on  the  mind,”  “to  observe,”  “to  watch,"  in 
ithe  sense  of  keeping  or  guarding;  or  Sl^2C,  the  original 


meaning  of  which  is  “to  look  out,”  thence  “to 
watch ;”  as  in  English,  “ to  keep  a lookout,”  in 
the  sense  of  spying  or  noticing.  Watching 
must  have  been  coeval  with  danger,  and  danger 
arose  as  soon  as  man  became  the  enemy  of  man, 
or  had  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  wild  ani- 
mals. Among  a primitive  and  nomadic  people 
this  is  especially  necessary.  Accordingly,  we 
find  traces  of  the  practice  of  watching  in  early 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  annals.  Watching  must 
have  been  carried  to  some  degree  of  complete- 
ness in  Egypt,  for  we  learn  from  Exod.  xiv,  24 
that  the  practice  had,  at  the  time  of  the  Exode, 
caused  the  night  to  be  divided  into  different 
watches  or  portions,  mention  being  made  of  the 
“morning  watch”  (comp.  1 Sam.  xi,  11).  In 
the  days  of  the  Judges  (vii,  19)  we  find  “the 
middle  watch  ” mentioned  ( see  Luke  xii,  38  ). 
At  a later  period  Isaiah  plainly  intimates  (xxi, 
5,  6)  that  there  was  a watch-tower  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  that  it  was  customary  on  extraordinary 
occasions  to  set  a watchman.  Watchman  were, 
Golden  Ewers  and  Basins  in  the  Tomb  of  Rameses  III  at  Thebe*,  however,  even  at  an  earlier  day,  customarily 

employed  in  the  metropolis,  and  their  post  was 


foot-pan  in  which  Amasis  and  his  guests  used  to  wash 
their  feet.  The  Greeks  had  the  same  custom  of  bring- 
ing water  to  the  guests,  numerous  instances  of  which 
we  find  in  Homer — as  when  Telemaclius  and  the  son  of 
Nestor  were  received  at  the  house  of  Menelaus,  and  when 
Asphalion  poured  it  upon  the  hands  of  his  master  and 
the  same  guests  on  another  occasion.  Virgil  also  de- 
scribes the  servants  bringing  water  for  this  purpose 
when  /Eneas  was  entertained  by  Dido.  Nor  was  the 
ceremony  thought  superfluous,  or  declined,  even  though 
they  had  previously  bathed  and  been  anointed  with 
oil.” 

Wasmutb,  Matthias,  a German  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  bom  June  29, 1625.  In  1665  he 
became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Kiel ; in  1667, 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology;  and  in  1675,  pro- 
fessor in  ordinary.  He  died  Nov.  18, 1688.  He  wrote, 
Institutio  Mcthodica  Accentuativnis  I/ebr.,  etc.  (Kiel, 
1664,  a.  o.): — Smegma  H thrown  Defrieans  Pudendam 
Barbarian  Invectam  Xuperis  quorumlam  Falsis,  Impiis , 
et  Scamlalosis  A ssertinnibus,  etc.  (ibid.  1668): — Hebra- 
ism us  Facilitati  et  Integritati  sua  Ilestitutu s,  i.  e.  1.  A'oro 
Grummatica ; 2.  Accentuationis  1/ebr.  I rut  initio  Metho- 
dica  { 3.  Vindiciee  S.  S.,  etc.  (ibid.  1664,  a.  o.) : — Drfensia 
Doctrinal  Accentuum  Biblicorum  (ibid.  1670): — Jama 
flebraismi  Koviter  Aperta  (ibid.  1670):  — Pro  Sand. 
Jlebr.  Textu  Vindiciarum  A nii-Cappell-  Walton ; Pars  i, 
qua  Originalis  Authentia  Divina  tarn  Accentuum  et  Vo- 
calium  quam  et  fpsarum  Literarum  . . . Asseritur;  Pars 
it,  qua  Xecessarius  Accentuum  t’sus,  etc.,  Demonstratur ; 
Pars  ii«,  Hebrieomaslix  sice  A nti-Conringius  Apologet. 
etc.  (ibid.  1669).  See  FUrst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii,  495;  Stein- 
schneider,  Billing.  Ilandbuch,  p.  146;  Winer,  Ilandbueh 
der  theolog.  Lit.  p.  93, 114 ; Iloefcr,  Nouc.  Biog.  Ginerule, 
f.  v.  (B.P.) 

Waauda  (or  Vaauda)  is  the  earth  in  India,  a sub- 
lime goddess  whom  they  worship  alike  with  the  pre- 


at  the  gates  (2  Sam.  xviii,  24  sq. ; 2 Kings  ix,  17  sq. ; 
I’sa.  cxxvii,  1 ; exxx,  6;  Prov.  viii,  34),  where  they 
gave  signals  and  information,  either  by  their  voice  or 
with  the  aid  of  a trumpet  (Jer.  vi,  17 ; Ezek.  xxxiii, 
6).  At  night  watchmen  were  accustomed  to  perambu- 
late the  city  (Cant,  iii,  3;  v,  7).  In  the  New  Test,  we 
find  mention  made  of  the  second,  the  thirtl,  and  the 
fourth  watch  (Luke  xii,  38;  Matt,  xiv,  25). — Kitto.  On 
the  watch  at  Christ’s  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxvii,  66),  see 
the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programma- 
tum,  p.  67.  See  Watchmax. 

WATCH  of  the  Night  (ITJCTDlt;  foXaur/).  The 
Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  divided  the  night 
into  military  watches  instead  of  hours,  each  watch  rep- 
resenting the  period  for  which  sentinels  or  pickets  re- 
mained on  duty.  The  proper  Jewish  reckoning  recog- 
nised only  three  such  watches.  These  would  last  re- 
spectively from  sunset  to  10  P.M. ; from  10  P.M.  to  2 
A.M. ; and  from  2 A.M.  to  sunrise.  It  has  been  con- 
tended by  Lightfoot  (/for.  Ileb.  iu  Matt,  xiv,  25)  that 
the  Jews  really  reckoned  four  watches,  three  only  of 
which  were  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  fourth  being 
in  the  morning.  This,  however,  is  rendered  improbable 
by  the  use  of  the  term  “ middle,”  and  is  opposed  to  Rab- 
binical authority  (Mishna,  Beruch.  i,  1 ; Kimchi,  On 
Psa.  Ixiii.  7 ; Rashi,  On  Judg.  m,  19).  We  find,  how- 
ever, different  opinions  on  this  subject  as  early  as  the 
Talmud  ( Berach . iii,  b,  etc.).  The  Old  Test,  mentions 
expressly : 

1.  n’i-onaejit  CSO,  bead,  first,  of  the  watches  (Lam.  il, 

19). 

2.  nj’ir'flfn  rnilSCK,  middle  watch  (Judg.  vii,  19), 

which,  according  to  those  who  affirm  that  there  were 
always  four,  means  the  middle  of  those  three  watches 
which  fell  in  the  time  of  complete  night 
8.  “igian  8,  morning  watch  (Exod.  xiv,  24 : 1 8am.  xi, 
11). 
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Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  su- 
premacy, the  number  of  watches  (viyilia)  was  increased 
to  four,  which  were  described  either  according  to  their 
numerical  order,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “ fourth  watch” 
(Matt,  xiv,  25 ; comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  6,  5),  or  by  the 
terms  “even,  midnight,  cock  - crowing,  and  morning” 
(Mark  xi'ti,  35).  These  terminated  respectively  at  9 
P.M.,  midnight,  3 A.M.,  and  6 A.M.  Conformably  to 
this,  the  guard  of  soldiers  was  divided  into  four  relays 
(Acts  xii,  4),  showing  that  the  Roman  regime  was  fol- 
lowed in  Herod’s  army.  (See  Yegct.  De  Re  ifilit.  iii,  8, 
“ In  quatuor  partes  ad  clepsydram  sunt  divisae  vigilue, 
ut  non  amplius  quam  tribus  horis  noctumis,  necesse  est 
vigilare Censorin,  De  IHe  NataL  n tpi  <f>.  rtrdprpv ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  9,  C.  ITtpi  <p.  (fvripav ; Diod.  Sic. 
18,  40;  Xenoph.  Atuib.  iv,  1,5;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud.; 
Fischerus,  Prolus.  de  Vitiis  Ixx.  N.  Test.).  According- 
ly, in  the  New  Test,  four  night-watches  arc  mentioned 
(Mark  xiii,  35) : 

1.  ’o4»»,  the  late  watch,  lasting  from  snnset  to  the  third 

hour  of  the  night,  including  the  evening  dawn  : also 
called  uifta  £>pa,  even -tide  (Mark  xl,  11),  or  simply 
6 +»a,  evening  (John  xx,  19). 

2.  M(eoirttio»,  midnight,  from  the  third  hour  to  midnight 

3.  'A\nTopo4»»kla,  cock-  crotciny,  from  midnight  to  the 

third  hour  after  midnight  This  cuded  with  the  sec- 
ond cock-crowing. 

4.  n put,  early,  from  the  ninth  hoar  of  the  night  to  the 

tweifth.inclading  the  morning  dawn  or  twilight  It  is 
also  called  rp»Ta,  morning- tide  or  morning  (John 
xviii,  28). 

See  Night-watch;  Vigil. 

Watcher  (**'?,  tcaking),  a class  of  angelic  beings 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream 
(Dan.  iv,  13-17).  The  Chaldaeans  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved that  God  had  delegated  the  moral  government  of 
the  earth  to  celestial  spirits,  who  had  the  charge  of 
making  inquisition  into  human  actions,  and  punishing 
the  guilt)-.  See  Angel. 

Watchers,  a class  of  monks  who  are  said  to  hare 
performed  divine  service  without  intermission,  by  di- 
viding themselves  into  three  classes,  and  taking  their 
turns  at  the  service  at  stated  hours.  Sec  Ac<kmetal 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  keepers  of  the  Easter  sepul- 
chre. Usually  there  were  two  or  three  who  sang  psalms 
and  maintained  the  watch.  The  term  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  keepers  of  the  Church  who  went  the 
rounds  at  night. 

Watching  with  the  Dead.  See  Wake. 

Watching  Loft  is  an  apartment  over  the  aisle, 
sacristy,  or  [torch  of  a Church  or  cathedra),  from  which 
the  great  shrines  were  observed  by  the  watchers  of  the 
Church.  Such  lofts  remain  at  Nuremberg,  Germany ; 
and  at  Oxford,  Lichfield,  St.  Albans,  Westminster,  Exe- 
ter, Hereford,  and  other  places  in  England. 

Watchman  (">3U,  2 Kings  xvii,  9;  xviii,  8;  Jer. 
xxxi,  6;  “ watcher,”  Jer.  iv,  16;  elsewhere  “keeper,” 
“preserver,”  etc.;  but  usually  HEX  or  itli).  Even 
strong  walls  and  double  gates  would  not  of  themselves 
secure  a city  from  the  enemy.  Men  were  therefore  em- 
ployed to  watch  day  and  night  on  the  top  of  the  walls, 
and  especially  by  the  gates.  It  was  thus  that  the  mes- 
sengers from  the  army  were  seen  long  before  they 
reached  the  place  where  David  anxiously  sat  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  24-27).  In  like  manner  the  watchman  of  Jezreel 
saw  in  the  distance  the  company  of  Jehu  driving  furi- 
ously (2  Kings  ix,  17-20).  So  Isaiah,  in  one  of  his  sub- 
lime visions,  saw  a watchman  standing  by  his  tower  day 
and  night  (Isa.  xxi,  5-12).  A figurative  use  of  the 
watchman  and  his  work  is  beautifully  made  in  Isa.  lxii, 
C ; Ezck.  xxxiii,  2,  6,  7 ; Hab.  ii,  1.  There  were  others 
whose  duty  it  was  to  patrol  the  streets  of  the  city  and 
preserve  order  (see  Psa.  cxxvii,  1 ; Song  of  Solomon  iii, 
3).  There  are  such  in  Oriental  cities  to-dav,  and  they 
challenge  all  persons  found  abroad  after  certain  hours 
of  the  night,  arresting  those  that  arc  not  able  to  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves,  and  sometimes  subjecting 


them  to  rough  treatment  In  Persia  the  watchmen 
were  obliged  to  indemnify  those  who  were  robbed  in 
the  streets,  and  make  satisfaction  with  their  own  blood 
for  those  who  were  murdered ; which  accounts  for  the 
vigilance  and  severity  which  they  display  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office,  and  illustrates  the  character  of 
watchman  given  to  Ezekiel,  who  lived  in  that  country, 
.and  the  duties  he  was  required  to  perform.  If  the 
| wicked  perished  in  his  iniquities  without  warning,  the 
prophet  was  to  be  accountable  for  his  blood ; but  if  be 
[duly  pointed  out  his  danger,  he  delivered  his  own  soul 
' (Ezek.  xxxiii,  5).  These  terms,  therefore,  were  neither 
harsh  nor  severe;  they  were  the  common  appointments 
of  watchmen  in  Persia.  They  were  also  charged  to 
announce  the  progress  of  the  night  to  the  slumbering 
city:  “The  burden  of  Dumah;  he  calls  to  roe  out  of 
Seir,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  watchman,  what 
jof  the  night?  The  watchman  said, The  morning  com- 
|etb,  and  also  the  night”  (Isa.  xxi,  11).  This  is  con- 
firmed by  an  observation  of  Chardin,  that,  as  the  people 
of  the  East  have  no  clocks,  the  several  parts  of  the  day 
and  of  the  night,  which  arc  eight  in  all,  arc  announced. 
In  the  Indies,  the  parts  of  the  night  are  made  known, 
as  well  by  instruments  of  music,  in  great  cities,  as  by 
the  rounds  of  the  watchmen,  who,  with  cries  and  small 
drums,  give  them  notice  that  a fourth  part  of  the  night 
is  |«u>L  Now,  as  these  cries  awoke  those  who  had 
slept  all  that  quarter  part  of  the  night,  it  appeared 
to  them  but  as  a moment.  There  are  sixty  of  these 
in  the  Indies  by  day,  and  os  many  by  night;  that 
is,  fifteen  for  each  division.  They  are  required  not 
only  at  each  watch  of  the  night,  but  at  frequent  inter- 
.vals  in  the  progress  of  it,  to  cry  aloud,  in  order  to 
give  the  people,  who  depend  upon  them  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  lives  and  property,  assurance  that 
they  are  not  sleeping  at  their  posts  or  negligent  of 
their  charge.  On  these  latter  occasions,  their  excla- 
mations are  made  in  a form  calculated  to  enliven  the 
tediousness  of  their  duties,  as,  “God  be  merciful  to 
you;”  while  the  other  responds,  “Blessings  be  on  you 
(likewise.”  This  practice  of  salutation,  when  they  met. 
iin  the  form  of  a set  dialogue,  was  observed  also  by  the 
ancient  officers  of  this  description  among  the  Jews,  tbe 
watchword  being  then,  as  we  have  seen  it  is  still  among 
the  watchmen  of  the  caravans,  some  pious  sentiment,  in 
which  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  specially  expressed. 
Two  remarkable  instances  of  this  occur  in  Scripture. 
The  one  is  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  where,  speaking 
of  the  watchmen  of  the  Temple,  who  were  always  Le- 
vites,  and  among  whom  the  same  regulations  subsisted 
as  among  other  watchmen,  he  addresses  them  under  the 
poetical  description  of  “ Ye  that  make  mention  of  the 
j Lord,”  i.  e.  Ye  whose  watchword  is  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah (Isa.  lxii,  6).  The  other  instance  is  in  1‘sa.  cxxxiv. 
the  whole  of  which,  as  is  justly  observed  by  bishop 
Lowth,  is  nothing  more  than  tbe  alternate  cry  of  two 
different  divisions  of  the  watch.  The  first  watch  ad- 
dresses the  second,  reminding  them  of  their  duty ; the 
[ second  auswers  by  a solemn  blessing.  The  address  and 
the  answer  seem  both  to  be  a set  form,  which  each  pro- 
claimed aloud  at  stated  intervals  to  notify  the  time  of 
night : 


First  band  of  mtchmen—“  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  i 
; vants  of  the  Lord,  who  by  night  stand  in  tbe  boose  of  tbe 
Lord.  Lift  np  your  bauds  iu  tbe  sanctuary,  and  bleu  tbe 

' Lord." 

i .Second  band  of  wstehmen ansver— "Tbe  Lord  bless  thee 
out  of  Zion,  tbe  Lord  that  made  heaven  and  earth.” 

Watch-night  is  a Wesleyan  custom.  Near  the 
beginning  of  Methodism  the  members  of  that  body  in 
Bristol  began  to  meet  at  night,  that  they  might  wor- 
ship without  interruption.  Mr.  Wesley,  knowing  that 
such  meetings  would  soon  be  misinterpreted,  made  them 
public,  and  for  a time  held  them  once  a month.  After- 
wards, however,  they  were  observed  only  on  the  eve  of 
the  new  year,  which  custom  prevails  to  a certain  ex- 
tent to  tbe  present  time. 
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Watch-tower  (rY’BX,  Isa.  xxi,  5;  HI?  SB,  2 
Chron.  xx,  24 ; Isn.  xxi,  8),  a structure  over  or  by  the 
side  of  city  gates  in  the  East,  in  which  a watchman  was 
stationed  to  observe  what  was  going  on  at  a distance, 
especially  in  times  of  danger  (2  Sam.  xviii,  25).  IV  e 
find  that  he  went  up  by  a staircase  from  the  passage, 
which,  like  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-houses,  was  flat,  for 
the  purpose  of  descrying  at  a distance  those  that  were 
approaching  the  place,  or  repelling  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy.  The  observations  made  by  the  watchman  were 
not  communicated  by  him  immediately  to  the  king,  but 
by  the  intervention  of  a warder  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 
tower;  and  it  appears  that  a private  staircase  led  from 
the  lower  room,  in  which  David  (in  the  above  passage) 
was  sitting,  to  the  upper  room  over  the  gateway ; for  by 
that  communication  he  retired  to  givo  full  vent  to  his 
sorrow  (sec  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  411).  Sec 
City;  Gate;  To  wan. 

Waterford,  Council  of  (Stpunlus  Guuterfordia). 
Waterford  is  a city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  situated  near  the  southern  coast,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Suir,  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  An  ec- 
clesiastical council  is  said  to  have  been  held  there  about 
1158,  in  which  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  English 
slaves  throughout  Ireland  should  be  liberated  to  avert 
the  divine  wrath.  It  seems  that  many  of  the  English 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  own  children  to 
the  Irish  for  slaves,  and  that  not  under  the  pressure  of 
extreme  want.  See  Mansi,  Condi.  x,  1183. 

Both  the  date  and  place  of  this  council  are  probably 
incorrect,  as  the  account  of  it  In  Labbe  exactly  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  Council  of  Armagh  in  1171 
(q.  v.),  and  in  both  the  council  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
voked apud  Ardmachiam . — Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, 8.  ▼. 

Waterhouse,  Edward,  an  English  author  who 
became  a clergyman,  was  born  in  1619.  He  received  a 
learned  education,  became  a member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1668,  and  took  holy  orders  the  same  year.  He 
died  May  80,  1670.  He  was  the  author  of  Humble 
Apology  for  learning  and  Learned  Men  (1653): — Two 
Contemplations  (eod.) ; — Discourse  of  the  Piety,  Policy, 
and  Charity  of  Elder  Times  and  Christians  (1655): — 
Gentleman's  Monitor  (eod.) : — Short  Narrutire  of  the 
Late  Dreadful  Fire  of  London  ( 1667 ) : — and  other 
works.  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A u- 
thors,  a.  v. 

Waterlanders  (or  WaterlandianB),  a sect  of 
Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  in  Holland,  so  called  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Flemingians,  or  Flandrians,  and  also  be- 
cause they  consisted,  at  first,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a dis- 
trict in  the  north  of  Holland  called  Waterland.  The 
Flemingians  were  more  rigid  in  their  views  and  prac- 
tice than  the  Watcrlandians.  Both  are  governed  by 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  each  congregation  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  foreigu  jurisdiction.  The  Waterlanders 
are  also  called  Johunnites,  from  John  de  Ries,  who  was 
of  great  service  to  them  in  many  respects,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  composers  of  their  Confession  of  Faith  in  1580. 
The  Waterlanders  of  Amsterdam  afterwards  joined  with 
the  Galenists  (q.  v.).  See  Men  no  jutes. 

Waterman,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  Centreville,  Warwick,  R.  I.,  Aug.  17, 
1813,  and  was  a graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the 
class  of  1831.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies,  in 
part,  at  Cambridge,  at  a school  taught  by  Rev.  John 
Henry  Hopkins  and  Rev.  George  Washington  Doane, 
which,  on  their  appointment  as  bishops — the  one  of  the 
diocese  of  Vermont,  and  the  other  of  the  diocese  of  New 
Jersey — was  given  up.  Mr.  Waterman  completed  his 
course  of  study  at  the  Episcopal  Seminary  in  New  York, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Griswold,  at  Provi- 
dence, in  June,  1835,  and  presbyter  by  the  same,  at  Bos- 
ton, in  1837.  He  commenced  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry  at  Woonsocket,  1C  I.,  as  rector  of  St,  James's 


Chnrch,  where  he  remained  six  years  (1885-41),  and 
then  look  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Prov- 
idence, commencing  his  ministry  in  November,  1841. 
Here  he  continued  for  four  years  (1841-45),  and  then 
went  to  Andover,  Mass.,  where  he  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church  until  June,  1849.  He  spent  nearly  a year  in 
foreign  travol  for  his  health,  and,  on  his  return,  in  the 
summer  of  1850,  he  again  became  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  occupying  that  position  until  October,  1874,  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years,  during  which  a strong  and 
vigorous  parish  grew  up  under  his  administration.  Re- 
signing his  parish,  he  continued  to  reside  in  Providence, 
preaching  in  different  parts  of  Rhode  Island  and  other 
places  as  his  health  allowed  him.  His  death  occurred 
in  Providence  Oct.  18,  1876.  u Dr.  Waterman,”  says 
Prof.  Garamell,  “ was  an  instructive  and  effective 
preacher,  and  a careful  student  of  the  works  of  the  old 
English  divines,  and  was  thoroughly  Anglican  in  all  his 
ecclesiastical  views.  Beyond  his  immediate  sphere  as 
a clergyman,  he  seldom  cared  to  appear  iu  public.  In 
that  sphere,  however,  he  exerted  a very  important  in- 
fluence, and  was  greatlv  respected  by  his  brethren.” 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Waters,  Francis,  D.D.,  a local  deacon  and  elder, 
and  a noted  educator  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  was  bom  Jan.  1C,  1792,  in  Maryland.  He  grad- 
uated in  Pennsylvania  University,  in  1810,  and  took 
charge  of  Washington  Academy  in  Somerset  County, 
M<L  In  1818  he  was  elected  president  of  Washington 
College,  in  Chestcrtown,  Kent  Co.,  and  resigned  this 
position  iu  1823.  From  this  date  until  1828  he  resided 
in  Somerset  County;  from  1828  to  1835  he  taught  pri- 
vate school  in  Baltimore.  In  1840  he  became  president 
of  the  Theological  and  Literary  School  for  the  education 
of  youug  men  for  the  itinerant  miuistry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church ; in  1846  he  went  to  reside  in 
Baltimore,  and  filled  several  important  positions  of  an 
educational  character  until  Jan.  30,  1860,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  feeble  health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  He 
was  president  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church  in  1846  and  1862.  He  died 
April  23,  1868.  See  Cothouer,  Founders  of  the  M.  P. 
Church,  p.  182. 

Water-spout  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.  at  Psa. 
xlii,  7,  of  •VSJf,  tsirmor  (from  “JX,  a root  of  doubtful 
import),  which  Gesenius  thinks  a cataract  or  water- 
course (“  gutter,"  2 Sam.  v,  8),  and  Furet  a pipe  or  con- 
duit. Water-spouts,  it  seems,  arc  actually  seen  on  the 
Mediterranean  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  256). 
See  Gutter. 

Watson,  George,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  in  Norwalk,  O.,  in  1854,  and  from 
that  time  until  1865  served  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  in 
that  city.  He  died  Nov.  15,  1870,  aged  sixty-eight 
years.  See  Prot.  Kpisc.  Almanac,  1871,  p.  118. 

Watson,  James  Clemson,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Donegal  township,  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  27, 1805.  He  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  1827 ; studied  at  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary  between  two  and  three  years;  was 
licensed  in  1830,  and  ordained,  iu  1832,  pastor  of  the 
united  churches  of  Gettysburg  and  Great  Conewago, 
I’a.,  where  he  labored  until  1849;  then  became  pastor 
at  Clinton, N.  J.;  next  at  Kingston  in  1851, and  finally 
in  1854  at  Milton,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  31, 1880. 
See  Necrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  31. 

Watson,  Robert,  LL.D.,  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  professor  and  author,  was  born  at  St.  An- 
drew’s about  1730.  He  was  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  St.  Andrew’s,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  In  1751 
he  began  to  deliver  in  Edinburgh  a course  of  lectures 
on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  which  he  repeated  for  sev- 
eral successive  winters.  He  became  a minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  iu  1758 ; professor  of  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  belles-lettres  in  the  College  of  Sb  Salvator,  at  St, 
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Andrew’s,  soon  after;  and  principal  of  the  United  Col-  ! 
lege  of  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Salvator,  and  minister  of 
the  Church  and  parish  of  St.  I^onard,  in  1777.  lie  died 
at  St.  Andrew’s,  March  31, 1781.  He  was  the  author  of 
a History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain 
(Loud.  1777,  2 vola.);  and  a History  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  III  (1783).  The  latter  work  was  left  unfin- 
ished at  the  author's  death,  and  was  completed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family  by  William  Thomson,  LL.D.  The 
former  was  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German. 
Both  works  have  been  republished  in  the  United  States 
(N.  Y.  1818),  but  are  of  little  value,  being  heavy  and 
inelegant  in  style,  and  yielding  inevitably  to  the  more 
philosophical  and  elegant  works  of  Prescott. 

Watson,  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  bom  about  1520.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a fellow 
and  master  in  1553.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Englaud ; was  appointed  dean  of  Durham  in  1553 ; bish- 
op of  Lincoln  in  1557 ; and  was  preacher  to  queen  Mary. 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  adhered  firmly  to 
the  Homan  Church.  He  was  imprisoned  near  London 
until  1580,  when  he  was  removed  to  Wisbeck  Castle, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  25, 1582.  His  published  works  are 
Ttco  Xotable  Sermons  before  the  Queenes  Highnes  con- 
cerning the  Re  all  Presence  (1554);  and  Hole  so  me  and 
Catholyke  Doctryne  conceminge  the  Seven  Sacramentes 
(1558).  He  was  also  the  author  of  a Latin  tragedy, 
which  was  greatly  admired,  but  never  published. 

Watson,  Thomas  (2),  an  eminent  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  pastor  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  London,  in 
1646.  Ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  he  preached 
in  Crosby  Hall  in  1672,  and  died  in  Essex  about  1689. 
Watson  was  an  eminent  preacher,  and  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, entitled  Heaven  fakett  by  Storm,  was  often  reprint- 
ed. Besides  .4  Body  of  Practical  Divinity,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  sermons  on  the  Assem- 
bly’s Catechism  (1692 ; last  ed.  N.  V.  1871),  he  published 
The  Christian  Charter: — The  Art  of  Divine  Content- 
ment:— .4  Discourse  of  Meditation  (6th  ed.  Lond.  16G0). 
His  Select  Works  were  published  in  London  in  1821, 
and  in  New  York  in  1855.  See  Plitt-  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  F.) 

Watt  (also  Vadianus),  Joachim  von,  the  Re- 
former of  St.  Gall,  was  bom  Dec.  30,  1484,  of  ancient 
family  in  that  city.  His  father  was  a merchant,  his 
mother  a judicious  and  pious  woman.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  conducted  by  his  mother  and  pedagogues  of 
bis  native  town,  but  he  soon  went  to  Vienna  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  superior  privileges  there  afforded. 
He  there  became  acquainted  with  Ulric  Zwingli  and 
Heinrich  Loriti  (Glareanus).  A period  of  dissolute  be- 
havior ensued  in  his  life,  but  it  was  speedily  followed  by 
a continuous  season  of  earnest  classical  study.  A Virgil 
which  he  was  wont  to  use  as  a pillow  in  those  days  is 
Will  preserved  in  the  town  library  of  St.  GalL  He  also 
tried  his  powers  in  Latin  verse,  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
customs  of  his  day,  changed  his  name  into  the  Latin 
I afterwards  \'adianus.  After  a tour  through  Po- 
land. Hungary,  and  Carinthia,  and  an  essay  at  teaching 
in  Villach,  he  returned,  by  way  of  Venice,  to  Vienna,  and 
resumed  his  studies.  He  joined  the  learned  society 
known  as  the  Danube  Association,  and  included  juris- 
prudence, theology,  and  medicine  in  his  course,  obtain- 
ing the  doctorate  in  the  last-named  department.  After 
the  death  of  t'uspinian,  Watt  tilled  the  chair  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature.  In  1514  he  was  made  poet- 
laureate  by  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Four  years  af- 
terwards he  returned  to  St.  Gall  for  a visit,  but  was 
given  the  post  of  town-physician,  by  which  he  w as  held 
to  that  city  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1519  he  married 
Martha  G rebel. 

The  Church  of  St.  Gall  was  wholly  controlled  by  the 


! spirit  of  Middle-Age  Catholicism ; but  Watt,  who  had 
teoome  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Luther  and  the 
ideas  of  the  Reformation  while  at  Vienna,  gave  himself 
to  the  work  of  improving  its  spiritual  condition.  He 
was  assisted  in  his  endeavors  by  the  newly  installed 
minister  of  St.  Laurent,  Benedict  Burgauer.  and  his  help- 
er, Wolfgang  Wetter.  He  maintained  an  active  corre- 
spondence with  Zwingli.  He  presided  in  the  Colloquy 
of  Zurich  in  1523,  and  of  Berne  in  1526.  He  became  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  Reformation  initiated  in  St.  Gall 
after  the  Zurich  Colloquy,  and  incurred  much  hatred  in 
consequence.  The  Anabaptist  movement  in  St.  Gall 
and  Appenzell  also  gave  him  trouble ; but  the  contin- 
ued support  accorded  him  by  his  fellow  - citizens  sus- 
tained him  even  when  his  brother-in-law,  Conrad  Gre- 
bel,  of  Zurich,  was  drowned  in  punishment  of  his  here- 
sies. He  was  chosen  burgomaster  of  St.  Gall  repeated- 
ly, and  in  that  capacity  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  in- 
structing the  populace  and  increasing  their  comforts. 
He  also  participated  in  the  theological  controversies  of 
his  time,  particularly  the  Sacramentarian  and  Schwenk- 
feldian  disputes,  and  in  connection  with  them  wrote 
several  books.  He  died  April  6, 1551,  and  was  mourned 
by  Calvin  and  others  as  being  lost  to  the  great  work  of 
the  Reformation  in  whose  promotion  he  took  so  induen- 
tial  a part. 

The  life  of  Watt  was  first  described  by  Kessler,  the 
friend  whom  he  had  brought  under  the  influence  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  and  thereby  gained  for  the  Refor- 
mation. Kessler's  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  St. 
Gall.  Other  biographers  are.  Huber.  Ehrengeddcktnuj 
des  . . . Joachim  r.  Watt  (St.  Gall.  1683);  Fels,  Dcnk- 
mal schtceiz.  Reformatoren  (ibid.  1819);  Pressel.  Joachim 
Vadian,  etc.  (Elberfeld,  1861),  pt.  ix. — Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyklojt.  s.  v. 

Watters,  Nicholas,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, and  brother  of  William  Watters,  was  bom  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  MiL,  Nov.  20,  1739.  He  entered  the 
travelling  connection  about  the  year  1773,  and  was  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  Kent,  Md.,  1776;  Hanover.  1777-78; 
Union,  S.  C.,  1794;  Seleuda,  1799;  Harford.  Md,  1800; 
Winchester.  Va*  1801;  Lancaster,  1802;  Broad  River, 
Ga„  1803;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1804,  where  he  died  in 
peace  and  triumph  Aug.  10,  1804.  Bennct  Kendrick, 
his  colleague  in  the  ministry,  reported  to  the  Sooth 
Carolina  Conference  that  Nicholas  Watters  was  pecul- 
iarly attentive  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  would  not  let  a 
favorable  opportunity  slip.  He  exercised  a great  de- 
gree of  humanity  in  his  Christian  and  ministerial  duties. 
His  last  words  were,  I am  not  afraid  to  die,  thanks 
be  to  God !”  Sec  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1806, 
p.  126;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  ii,  174;  Ste- 
vens, Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  ii,  21 ; iii,  393 ; iv,  240- 
241. 

Watters,  William,  a Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Baltimore  County,  Md..  Oct.  16.  1751, 
of  Church  of  England  parents.  He  was  naturally  vain, 
self-willed,  and  passionate,  but  his  devotion  to  his  wid- 
owed mother  led  him  to  seek  religion  early  in  life.  He 
acquired  a good  education  ; joined  the  Methodists  at  the 
age  of  twenty ; soon  began  earnest  Christian  work  by- 
prayer  and  exhortation ; and  in  1773  entered  the  I Phila- 
delphia Conference.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  Fred- 
erick, in  1776  to  Fairfax,  in  1777  to  Brunswick,  and  in 
1779  to  Baltimore  Circuit.  In  1782  he  retired  from  the 
regular  work  to  his  little  farm  in  Fairfax  County.  In 
1786  be  re-entered  the  active  ranks,  and  was  appointed 
to  Berkeley  Circuit,  Va.,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  mom 
home  because  of  sickness.  He  labored  in  Alexandria. 
D.  C~  in  1801.  Georgetown  in  1803,  Alexandria  in  18«>4, 
and  in  1805  was  appointed  to  Washington  city.  Tbe 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  on  bis  farm  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  March  29, 1827.  Mr.  Watters  accom- 
plished a great  amount  of  good  under  very  advene  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  universally  respected  and  rever- 
; cuced.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , vii,  46. 
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Wave-breaat  (Ht-13Fin  Wtt;  Sept  ortfivviov 
itpwpiofiaToc  or  rf/ f ImSiparoc  •,  A.V.  in  Exod.  xxix, 
27,  “ breast  of  the  wave-offering  ”)  wa9  the  breast  of 
the  victim  offered  in  sacrifice,  a ram  (Exod.  xxix,  27; 
Numb,  vi,  20),  at  the  consecration  of  a priest  or  the 
purification  of  a Nazarite  after  his  vow ; or  of  any  other 
animal  in  thank-offerings  (Lev.  vii,  34 ; x,  14  *q.) ; or 
of  the  first-bom-offering  (Numb,  xviii,  18).  It  was  so 
called  because  waved  by  the  priest  (Exod.  xxix,  27; 
Numb,  vi,  20),  and  belonged  to  him  (Exod.  xxix,  27; 
I/ev.  vii,  34),  to  be  eaten  by  the  members  of  his  family 
who  were  in  a state  of  ceremonial  purity  (x,  14).— 
Winer.  See  Waving. 

Wave-loaf  (RD^t-in  art)  was  the  first-fruit  of 
bread  made  of  fine  wheat  flour  and  leavened,  which  at 
the  Paschal  festival  was  presented  to  Jehovah  in  con- 
nection with  a burnt,  sin,  or  thank  offering  (Lev.  xxiii, 
17  sq.  See  Waving. 

Wave-offering  (fiB^in,  “a  waving,”  from  Cpi, 
“to  wave,”  fvirp  "'Jills  nc^-ri,  “ a waving  before  Je- 
hovah"). This  rite,  together  with  that  of  “ heaving” 
or  “ raising"  the  offeriug,  was  an  inseparable  accompa- 
niment of  peace-offerings.  In  such  the  right  shoulder, 
considered  the  choicest  part  of  the  victim,  was  to  be 
“ heaved,”  and  viewed  as  holy  to  the  Lord,  only  eaten 
therefore  by  the  priest;  the  breast  was  to  be  “waved,” 
and  eaten  by  the  worshipper.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  Passover  a sheaf  of  corn,  in  the  green  ear,  was  to  be 
waved,  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  unblemished 
lamb  of  the  first  year,  from  the  performance  of  which 
ceremony  the  days  till  Pentecost  were  to  be  counted. 
When  that  feast  arrived,  two  loaves,  the  first-fruits  of 
the  ripe  corn,  were  to  be  offered  with  a burnt-offering,  a 
sin-offering,  and  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a pcace- 
oflbring.  These  likewise  were  to  be  waved. 

The  Scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be  found 
in  Exod.  xxix,  24, 28 ; Lev.  vii,  30, 34 ; viii,  27 ; ix,  21 ; 
x,  14,  15;  xxiii,  10, 15,  20;  Numb,  vi,  20;  xviii,  11,  18, 
26-29,  etc. 

We  find  also  the  word  HESiFl  applied,  iu  Exod. 
xxxviii,  24,  to  the  gold  offered  by  the  people  for  the 
furniture  of  the  sanctuarv.  It  is  there  called  2MT 
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nB^JPn.  It  may  have  been  waved  when  presented, 
but  it  seems  not  impossible  that  nMJP  had  acquired  a 
secondary  sense  so  as  to  denote  “ free-will  offering."  In 
either  case  we  must  suppose  the  ceremony  of  waving  to 
have  been  known  to  and  practiced  by  the  Israelites  be- 
fore the  giving  of  the  law. 

It  seems  not  quite  certain  from  Exod.  xxix,  26,  27, 
whether  the  waving  was  performed  by  the  priest  or  by 
the  worshipper  with  the  former’s  assistance.  The  Rab- 
binical tradition  represents  it  as  done  by  the  worship- 
per, the  priest  supporting  his  hands  from  below. 

In  conjecturing  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard  must 
be  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  kind  of  sacrifice  to 
which  it  belonged.  It  was  the  accompaniment  of  jieace- 
offerings.  These  not  only,  like  the  other  sacrifices,  ac- 
knowledged God's  greatness  and  his  right  over  the  creat- 
ure, but  they  witnessed  to  a ratified  covenant,  an  estab- 
lished communion  between  God  and  man.  While  the 
sin-offering  merely  removed  defilement,  while  the  burnt- 
offering  gave  entirely  over  to  God  of  his  own,  the  vic- 
tim being  wholly  consumed,  the  peace-offering,  as  estab- 
lishing relations  between  God  and  the  worshipper,  was 
participated  iu  by  the  latter,  who  ate,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  the  breast  that  was  waved.  The  rabbins  explain  the 
heaving  of  the  shoulder  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
God  has  his  throne  in  the  heaven,  the  waving  of  the 
breast  that  lie  is  present  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth. 
The  one  rite  testified  to  his  eternal  majesty  on  high, 
the  other  to  his  being  among  and  with  his  people. 

It  is  not  said  in  Lev.  xxiii,  10-14  that  a peace-offer- 
ing accompanied  the  wave-sheaf  of  the  Passover.  On 
the  contrary,  the  only  bloody  sacrifice  mentioned  in 


connection  with  it  is  styled  a burnt-offering.  When, 
however,  we  consider  that  everywhere  else  the  rite  of 
waving  belongs  to  a peace  offering,  and  that,  besides  a 
sin  and  a burnt  offeriug,  there  was  one  in  connection 
with  the  wave-loaves  of  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii,  19),  we 
shall  be  wary  of  concluding  that  there  was  none  in  the 
present  case.  The  significance  of  these  rites  seems  con- 
siderable, The  name  of  the  month  Abib,  iu  which  the 
Passover  was  kept,  means  the  month  of  the  green  ear 
of  com,  the  mouth  in  which  the  great  produce  of  the 
earth  has  come  to  the  birth.  In  that  month  the  nation 
of  Israel  came  to  the  birth;  each  succeeding  Passover 
was  the  keeping  of  the  nation’s  birthday.  Beautifully 
and  naturally,  therefore,  were  the  two  births — that  of 
the  people  into  national  life;  that  of  their  needful  sus- 
tenance into  yearly  life  — combined  in  the  Passover. 
All  first-fruits  were  holy  to  God:  the  first-bom  of  men, 
the  first-produce  of  the  earth.  Both  principles  were 
recoguised  in  the  Passover.  When,  six  weeks  after, 
the  harvest  had  ripened,  the  first-fruits  of  its  matured 
produce  were  similarly  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  Both 
were  waved,  the  rite  which  attested  the  Divine  presence 
and  working  all  around  us  being  surely  most  appropri- 
ate and  significant  in  their  case.— Smith.  Sec  Waving. 

Wave-sheaf  (PlM5Pin  “las,  Sept,  ipaypa  rov 
IntSiparoc,  A.  V.  “sheaf  of  the  wave-offering,”  Lev. 
xxiii,  15)  was  the  first-fruit  of  the  harvest,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  or  Passover  (q.  v.)  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Jehovah  by  the  ceremony  of  waving  (Lev. 
xxiii,  11  sq.,  15).  See  Wave-offkuino. 

Waving  and  IIkavino  as  Ceremonial  Manipula- 
tions of  Offerings.  See  Offering. 

I.  Waving  before  Jehovah  (rrrP  "l3E5  SpSfJ  or 
RB^IR)  occurs  as  a special  ceremony  by  the  priests  in 
the  Jewish  ritual  not  only  in  connection  with  meat-of- 
ferings (Exod.  xxix,  24  [Lev.  viii,  27];  Numb,  v,  25), 
in  the  case  of  the  first-fruits  and  the  first-born  (Lev. 
xxiii,  1 1 sq. ; xvii,  25),  but  nlso  of  bloody  offerings, 
whether  (especially  in  thank-offerings)  of  single  pieces 
only,  as  the  breast  or  right  shoulder  or  fore-leg  (Exod. 
xxix,  26  sq.;  Lev.  vii, 30, 34 ; ix,  21 ; x,  14;  Numb,  vi, 
20),  or  of  the  whole  animal  (a  lamb,  Lev.  xix,  12,  24 ; 
xxiii,  23),  which  was  waved  before  Jehovah  in  token  of 
presentation ; and  this  principle  extended  even  to  the 
persons  of  the  Levites  as  an  initiatory  rite  to  their  of- 
fice (Numb,  viii,  11, 15).  The  waving  in  case  of  meat- 
offerings or  pieces  of  animals  was  performed  upon  (with) 
the  hands  (Exod.  xxix,  24;  Lev.  viii,  27;  according  to 
the  rabbins,  it  was  held  upon  the  hands  of  the  offerers, 
beneath  which  were  placed  those  of  the  priest  [Tosiph- 
ta,  Menach.  vii,  17],  so  as  to  fulfil  the  requirement  of 
Exod.  xxix,  24 ; Numb,  vi,  19, 20;  while  whole  animals 
were  waved  by  the  hands  of  the  priest  alone  [Mislma, 
Meiuich.  v,  6]) ; each  having  previously  been  laid  upon 
the  altar;  in  the  case  of  whole  nuimals  this  was  done 
before  slaughtering  them  (Lev.  xiv,  12  sq.,  24  sq.).  It 
consisted,  according  to  the  rabbins  (Mishna,  Menach.  v, 
6),  like  the  porricere  of  the  Romans  (Macrob.  Sat.  iii, 
2),  also  the  obmorere  or  commovere  (Cato,  Res  Rust. 
134)  in  certain  respects  (Zorn,  Tiiblioth.  A ntiq.  i,  74),  of  a 
forward  and  backward  motion  upward  of  the  articles; 
while  living  objects  were  simply  moved  to  and  fro. 
Whether  the  motion  was  ever  to  the  right  and  left  is 
uncertain,  although  the  import  of  the  word  SpSH  (sec 
Isa.  xxx,  28 ; Dout.  xx,  25)  would  justify  such  an  opin- 
ion, which,  moreover,  would  be  highly  significant.  The 
act,  at  all  events,  indicates  a festive  surrender  to  Jeho- 
vah as  a personal  service  like  the  peace-offering;  be- 
yond this  all  is  speculation  (Biihr,  Symbol,  ii,  370  sip; 
sec  Reland,  A ntiq.  Sacr.  p.  276).  Sec  Wave-offer- 
ing. 

II.  Heaving  (Bn*R  or  n'2!HR)  is  associated  with  the 
tossing  (Exod.  xxix,  27),  as  the  heave-shoulder  (pic 
nwinn)  occurs  along  with  the  wave-breast  (Exod. 
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xxlx,  27 ; Lev.  vii,  30, 82, 34),  and  what  is  called  (Exod. 
xxxviii,  24)  wave-gold  is  also  called  heave-gold  (Numb, 
xxxi,  62).  Indeed,  the  Jews  scarcely  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  and  HB^Pl)  as  ritualistic  acts, 

but  explain  each  as  an  upward  and  downward  motion 
(Mishna,  Menach . v,  6),  a sort  of  elevatio.  Both  would 
thus  stand  as  generally  expressive  of  supreme  consecra- 
tion to  God  as  the  universal  Owner  and  Giver  (see  Ge- 
senius, Thesaur.  p.  866 ; Btthr,  Symbolik,  ii,  355  sq.,  877). 
Some  moderns  incorrectly  regard  the  two  ac(s  as  iden- 
tical (Jahn,  Archdol.  iii, 38), or  take  “heaving” 
in  the  vague  sense  of  offerre  or  auferre  (like  Gesenius, 
Thetaur.  p.  1277),  and  connect  D^n,  Exod.  xxix,  27, 
with  contrary  to  the  accents  and  the 

parallelism;  but  sec  Kurtz,  Mos.  Offer,  p.  146  sq. — 
Winer.  Sec  Heave-okfkiuso. 

"Wax  (52 "H  or  521^1,  donut),  supposed  to  come  from 
a root  52*1,  significant  of  melting  or  yielding'),  the  soft 
sticky  substance  of  which  bees  form  their  cells,  and 
which  is  readily  separated  from  the  honey  by  melting  in 
warm  water  (Psa.  xxii,  14;  lxviii,  2;  xcvii,  5;  Mic.  i, 
4).  This  is  properly  called  beeswax,  and  is  of  vegetable 
origin,  although  manipulated  by  the  bees  from  the  pol- 
len of  flowers.  But  there  are  other  kinds  of  wax,  made 
from  resins,  cither  vegetable  or  mineral  ( the  latter 
originally  vegetable  likewise),  by  the  addition  of  pro- 
portions of  grease,  such  as  shoemaker's  wax,  grafting- 
wax,  etc.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  these  artificial  sorts. 

Waxen  Figures.  A well-known  custom  of  curs- 
ing an  enemy  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  that  of  making 
a waxen  figure,  and,  ns  it  melted  before  the  fire,  the  per- 
son represented  by  it  was  supposed  similarly  to  waste 
away.  This  practice  is  referred  to  in  Horace  ( Satire t, 
i,  8,  80  sq.),  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same 
custom  is  described  in  the  incantations  of  the  ancient 
Accadiau  sorcerers.  See  Lenormant,  Chaldaan  Magic, 
p.  6. 

Way.  This  word  has  now  in  ordinary  parlance  so 
entirely  forsaken  its  original  sense  (except  in  combina- 
tion, as  in  “highway,"  “causeway"),  and  is  so  uniform- 
ly employed  in  the  secondary  or  metaphorical  sense  of 
a “ custom”  or  “ manner,”  that  it  is  difficult  to  remem- 
ber that  in  the  Bible  it  most  frequently  signifies  an 
actual  road  or  track.  Our  translators  have  employed 
it  ns  the  equivalent  of  no  less  than  eighteen  distinct 
Hebrew  terms.  Of  these  several  had  the  same  second- 
ary sense  which  the  word  “way”  has  with  us.  Two 
others  (PHX  and  -"P-)  are  employed  only  by  the  poets, 
and  are  commonly  rendered  “ path”  in  the  A.  V.  But 
the  term  which  most  frequently  occurs,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  signifies  (though  it  also  is  now  and  then 
used  metaphorically)  an  actual  road,  is  derek,  con- 
nected with  the  German  treten, and  the  English  “tread.” 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  there  is  hardly  a single  pas- 
sage in  which  this  word  occurs  which  would  not  be 
made  clearer  and  more  real  if  “road  to”  were  substi- 
tuted for  “ way  of."  Thus  Gen.  xvi,  7,  “ the  spring  of 
the  road  to  Shur Numb,  xiv,  24, “the  road  to  the  Red 
Sea;”  1 Sam. vi,  12, “the  road  to  Bethshemcsh ;”  Judg. 
ix,  37,  “ the  road  to  the  oak  of  Mconenim ;”  2 Kings  xi, 
19,  “the  road  to  the  gate.”  It  turns  that  which  is  a 
mere  general  expression  into  a substantial  reality.  In 
like  manner  the  word  oedg  in  the  New  Test,  is  almost 
invariably  translated  “ way.”  Mark  x, 32, “They  were 
on  the  road  going  up  to  Jerusalem ;"  Matt,  xx,  17,  “ and 
Jesus  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in  the  road” — 
out  of  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who,  like  themselves,  were 
bound  for  the  l’assover. 

There  is  one  use  of  both  derek  and  ot>dc  which  must 
not  he  passed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a religious  course. 
In  the  Old  Test,  this  occurs  but  rarely,  perhaps  twice: 
namely  in  Amos  viii,  14, “the  manner  of  Beorsheba,” 
where  the  prophet  is  probably  alluding  to  some  idola- 


trous rites  then  practiced  there;  and  again  in  Psa. 
cxxxix,  24,  “ look  if  there  be  any  evil  way,”  any  idola- 
trous practices,  “in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  everlasting 
way."  But  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  o£dc,  “ the  wav,” 
“the  road,”  is  the  received,  almost  technical,  term  for 
the  new  religion  which  Paul  first  resisted  and  after- 
wards supported.  See  Acts  ix,  2;  xix,  9,  23;  xxii,  4; 
xxiv,  14,  22.  In  each  of  these  the  word  “that”  is  on 
interpolation  of  our  translators,  and  should  have  bees 
put  into  italics,  as  it  is  in  xxiv,  22. 

The  religion  of  Islam  is  spoken  of  in  the  Koran  as 
“ the  path  ” ( et-tarik , iv,  66),  and  “ the  right  path”  (i,  5, 
iv,  174).  Gesenius  ( Thetaur . p.  353)  has  collected  ex- 
amples of  the  same  expression  in  other  languages  and 
religions. — Smith.  See  Road. 

Waynflete,  William  of,  an  eminent  English  prel- 
ate of  the  15th  century’,  founder  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  was  born  of  a noble  family  in  Waynflete,  Lin- 
colnshire. He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1420,  and  presbyter  in  1426;  became  head-master  of 
Winchester  School  in  1429;  rector  of  Wraxall  in  1433, 
master  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Hospital  in  1438;  removed 
to  Eton  with  a part  of  his  school  in  1440,  by  the  advice 
of  Henry  VI ; became  bishop  of  Winchester  in  1447,  in 
which  position  he  continued  for  thirty-nine  years.  In 
1450  he  was  called  upon  by  king  Henry  for  advice  in 
the  matter  of  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  which  be  ten- 
dered with  great  prudence;  and  soon  after  rendered  a 
like  service,  when  Richard,  duke  of  York,  took  up  arms 
agaiust  his  majesty.  In  1453  he  baptized  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Edward  IV.  In  1456  he  was  appoint- 
ed lord  high  chancellor,  and  resigned  the  office  in  1460. 
He  died  Aug.  11,  1486,  and  was  buried  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  in  a magnificent  sepulchral  chapel,  which  is 
kept  in  the  finest  preservation  by  the  Society  of  Magda- 
len College.  He  founded  Magdalen  College,  established 
a free  school  in  his  native  town,  and  was  a benefactor 
to  Eton  College  and  Winchester  Cathedral.  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  ability  as  an  architect,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  his  benefactions.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet,  a.  v. 

Wayside  Chapel  is  a small  house  of  worship  at 
some  frequented  place  on  a public  highway,  formerly  re- 
sorted to  on  pilgrimage,  or  as  a place  of  safety  by  pil* 
grims.  “ These  buildings  were  commonly  attached  to 
bridges  at  the  entrance  of  towns— as  at  Rochester,  Stam- 
ford, Elvet,  Durham,  Exeter,  Newcastle,  and  London. 
Two  still  exist  at  Castle  Barnard  and  Wakefield,  the 
latter  being  of  the  14th  century.  It  lias  a remarkable 
carving  of  the  Resurrection.  In  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  they  are  still  common ; there  is  a good  exam- 
ple at  Pisa,  about  1230.  They  were  frequented  some- 
times as  objects  of  pilgrimage,  but  more  commonly  bv 
pilgrims  going  and  reluming  from  a shrine,  and  by  or- 
dinary travellers  when  the  dangers  of  the  highway  and 
bypaths  were  considerable.  Until  recent  times  the 
bishop  of  Chichester  was  met  at  St.  Roche’s  Hill  by  the 
civic  authorities,  on  bis  return  from  Parliament,  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  safe  arrival  home." — Walcott, 
Sacred  A rchceoL  p.  609. 

Wayside  Cross  is  a cross  erected  on  the  public 
highway,  cither  to  commemorate  some  remarkable 
event,  to  indicate  the  boundary  of  an  estate,  to  desig- 
nate a customary’  station  for  a public  service,  or  the 
temporary  resting-place  of  the  corpse  on  a royal  or  no- 
ble funeral;  or  to  mark  the  confines  of  a diocesan. mo- 
nastic, or  parochial  boundary.  Anciently,  in  England, 
wayside  crosses  were  abundant,  and  reminded  the  faith- 
ful of  the  duty  of  prayer.  They  were  often  of  stone, 
standing  on  the  steps;  though,  no  doubt,  wooden  way- 
side  crosses  were  frequently  set  up.  Stone  crosses  par- 
took of  the  distinct  architectural  features  of  the  age  and 
time  in  which  they  were  erected.  One  removed  from 
the  site  of  the  abbey  is  preserved  in  Langley  Park,  Nor- 
folk. The  Weeping  Cross  at  Shrewsbury  was  a station 
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on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  when  the  various  guilds,  relig- 
ious and  corporate  bodies  visited  it;  and  there  offered 
prayers  for  ah  abundant  harvest,  returning  to  hear  mass 
in  St.  Chad’s.  There  was  a weeping  cross  at  Caen, 
erected  by  queen  Matilda  in  memory  of  her  sorrows  at 
the  cruel  treatment  of  her  husband,  William  of  Nor- 
mandy. Sometimes  it  commemorated  a battle,  as  the 
Nevilie’s  Cross,  near  Durham,  erected  in  1346;  or  a 
death,  like  the  memorial  of  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  who  was 
killed  on  Hedgeley  Moor  in  14G4.  There  are  remains 
of  wayside  crosses  near  Doncaster  and  at  Braithwell. 
with  inscriptions,  inviting  the  prayers  of  the  passing 
traveller.  In  Devonshire  alone  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  places  called  by  the  name  of  the  cross. 
At  Pencran  and  St.  Herbot,  Brittany,  there  are  superb 
specimens;  and  others,  richly  carved, at  Nevem,  Carew, 
and  Newmarket.  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  took  its  name 
from  Eliseg’s  sepulchral  cross  of  the  7th  century.  In 
Spain,  Italy,  Lubbock  (near  Louvain),  Willebrock,  and 
on  Boonhill,  Berwickshire,  there  are  memorials  of  a vi- 
olent death.  In  the  life  of  St.  Willebald  the  English 
laborers  are  said  to  have  gathered  round  a cross  in  the 
middle  of  a field  for  daily  prayer  as  an  ordinary  custom. 
See  Walcott,  Sacred  A rchceoL  p.  610. 

Webbe,  Geokoe,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Bromham,  Wiltshire,  in  1681.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  University,  took  holy  orders,  and  became  min- 
ister of  Steeple  Aston,  Wiltshire,  where  he  also  kept  a 
grammar-school,  as  he  afterwards  did  at  Bath.  In 
1621  he  became  rector  of  St.  Peter  nnd  St.  Paul’s  in 
Bath ; was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  I,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Limerick, 
Ireland,  in  December,  163-1.  Some  time  before  his 
death  he  was  confined  in  Limerick  Castle  by  the  rebels, 
and  died  there  near  the  close  of  1641.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Practice  of  Quietness  (3d  ed.  1631) A Brief 
Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(1612): — Arraignment  of  an  Unruly  Tongue  (1619): — 
Augur's  Prayer;  or,  The  Christian  Choice  (1621): — The 
Protestant’s  Calendar  (1624): — Lessons  and  Exercises 
out  of  Cicero  ad  Atticum:— some  other  text-books  for 
schools,  and  several  Sermons,  which  appeared  from  1609 
to  1619.  He  was  accounted  the  best  preacher  in  his 
time  In  the  royal  court,  and  the  smoothest  writer  of 
sermons  that  were  then  published  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. 

Webber,  Francis,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman 
of  the  18th  century,  was  rector  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford ; and  in  1756  became  dean  of  Hereford.  He  pub- 
lished five  single  Sermons  (1738  - 58).  See  Allibnue, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  a.  v. 

Webber,  George,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Shnplcigh,  Me.,  March  18,  1801. 
He  embraced  religion  in  early  life,  and,  after  spending 
some  time  as  a student  in  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
joined  the  Maine  Conference  in  1828,  and  was  appoint- 
ed as  junior  preacher  on  Strong  Circuit,  which  embraced 
nearly  the  whole  valley  of  Sandy  River.  Ilis  reputa- 
tion as  an  able  preacher  soon  spread,  and  he  was  sought 
by  all  the  important  charges  in  the  Conference.  No 
preacher  in  the  Maine  Conference  had  ever  been  so 
highly  honored  by  his  brethren.  Sixteen  years  he 
served  as  presiding  elder;  five  times  was  a delegate  to 
the  General  Conference ; once  to  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance in  London ; and  once  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Canada.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
1852  he  was  a prominent  candidate  for  the  office  of 
bishop.  For  many  years  he  was  a trustee  of  Maine 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  nnd  was  prominently  connected 
with  all  the  great  interests  of  the  Conference  for  nearly 
half  a century.  As  a preacher,  Mr.  Webber  was  solid 
rather  than  brilliant,  profoundly  impressive,  evincing 
thorough  mastery  of  his  subject,  deliberate  and  ex- 
haustive, ami  purely  extemporaneous.  His  forty-seven 
years  of  ministerial  record  stand  without  a blemish. 
In  1874  he  superannuated,  and  retired  to  his  home  at 


Kent’s  Hill,  and  died  May  11,  1875.  See  Minutes  of 
A nrnal  Conferences,  1876,  p.  86. 

Weber,  Ananias,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Lindenhayn,  in  Saxony,  Aug.  1 4, 1 696. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also  took  the  different 
theological  degrees.  In  1627  he  was  appointed  to  the 
pastorate  at  Mutschen,  in  1634  to  the  superintendency 
at  Liissnig,  having  in  the  same  year  received  the  de- 
gree of  licentiate  of  theology.  In  1638  he  went  to 
Leipsic  as  archdeacon  of  St.  Thomas’s,  was  appointed  in 
1639  professor  of  theology,  and  in  1640  received  the 
doctorate  of  divinity.  In  1645  he  was  called  to  Bres- 
lau, in  Silesia,  where  he  occupied  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical positions.  He  died  Jan.  26, 1665.  He  wrote, 
Adcentus  Messianus  Dudum  Eactus  et  in  hunc  Mundum 
Datus,  etc. : — Problema  Theolog.  de  A uctoritate  Diciua  et 
Jnfallibili  Verbi  Dei  Script i,  etc.: — Synopsis  Doctrinal 
Orthodoxm  de  Conrersionc  Jlominis  Jrrcgeniti  contra 
4>evcocoKiav  Pelagianorum,  etc.,  A sserttr. ; Paulus  anii- 
Calrinianus, etc.  See  Kempf,  Memoria  Anania  iVeberi 
(Lips.  1739);  Freher,  Theatrum  Eruditorum;  Orationes 
in  Ilonorem  Scriptorum  Habit  a ; Jocher,  Allgemeines 
Gelehrten  - Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Fllrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  496. 
(B.  P.) 

Weber,  Andreas,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  March  27,  1718,  at  Eisleben.  From 
1738  to  1742  he  studied  at  Jena  and  Leipsic.  In  the 
latter  place  he  publicly  spoke  on  De  Cognitione  Spiritus 
finiti  circa  Hysteria  (1742).  In  1749  he  was  called  as 
professor  of  philosophy  to  Halle,  and  in  1750  to  Got- 
tingen, where  he  lectured  till  1770,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Kiel  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
He  died  May  2G,  1781.  He  wrote,  Die  l \ bereinstim- 
mung  der  Xatur  und  Gnade,  etc.  (Leips.  1748-50,3  vols.) : 
— Commentatio  de  Prima  Melanchthonis  Locorum  Com- 
munium  Editions  (Kiloni,  1771)  : — Progr.  ulrum  Judceus 
Most  ut  Ixgislatori  solum, non  oh  Miraculu,guibus  Con - 
spicuus  erat,  Religiosam  Obedient  iam  Debeat,  etc.  (ibid. 
1771).  Sec  During,  Die  gelehrten  Thcologen  DAitsch- 
lands,  iv,  659  sq.  (B,  P.) 

Weber,  Beda,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  boro  Oct.  26, 1798,  at  Lienz,  in  the  Tyrol. 
In  1824  he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1825  was  called 
as  professor  to  Meran.  In  1849  he  accepted  a call  to 
the  pastorate  in  Frankfort,  where  he  died,  Feb.  28, 1858. 
He  wrote,  Tirol  und  die  Reformation  (Innsbruck,  1841) : 
— Giovanna  Maria  della  Croce  und  Hire  Zeit  (Ratio- 
bon,  1846): — Predigten  an  das  Tiroler  Toll:  (Frankfort, 
1851) : — he  also  translated  six  books  of  Chrysostom  on 
the  priesthood  (Innsbruck,  1833).  Sec  Theol.  U nicer saL 
1. exikon,  s.  v. ; Brtthl,  Geschichle  der  kathol.  Lit.  Deutsch - 
lands  (Vienna,  1861),  p.  41 1 sq.  (B.  P.) 

Weber,  Christian  Friedrich,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany’,  was  born  March  4, 1764,  at  Cann- 
stadt,  and  died  ns  dean  at  Nurt ingen,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
in  the  year  1832.  He  wrote,  lit  it  rage  zur  Gesch.  des 
neutest.  Kanons  (Tubingen,  1791): — Neue  Untersuchun- 
gen  iiber  das  A Iter  und  A nsehen  des  Ecang.  der  Hebrder 
(ibid.  1806): — Doctrina  xEvi  Primi  ac  Prisci  pracipue 
Mosaici  de  Ente  Summo  (Stuttgart,  1828) : — SchnurrePs 
Leben,  Charakter  u.  Verdienste  (Cannstadt,  1823) : — l/e- 
qesippns  qui  dicilur  sice  Egesippus  de  Bello  Judaico  Ope 
Codicis  Casselani  Recognitus  ( Marburg,  1858 ).  Sec 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  77,85,412,867 ; Fllrst, 
BibL  Jud.  iii,  496.  (B.  P.) 

Weber,  Ferdinand  Wilheltn,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  22,  1836,  at  Schwa- 
bach.  His  preparatory  education  he  received  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Nuremberg,  which  he  left  in  1855  for 
the  University  of  Erlangen.  Here  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Hofmann,  Delitzsch/l'horoasius,  Heydcr,  and 
Harnack ; and,  besides  theology,  he  also  studied  his- 
tory and  Rabbinic  literature.  After  the  completion  of 
his  academic  curriculum,  he  became  vicar  of  the  well- 
known  Lohe,  nnd  secoud  teacher  at  the  mission  school 
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in  Neuendettdsau.  On  account  of  a dissertation  Utber 
den  liegriff  des  Schbnen  und  Erhabenen  bei  Kant,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  At  Neuen- 
dettelsau  his  great  talents  found  a wide  scope  for  use- 
fulness. Here  he  published  his  well-known  work,  Vom 
Zome  Gottes  (with  an  introduction  by  Delitzsch)  in  1862, 
and  his  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  (eod. ; 5th  ed.  1878).  In  1864  he  went 
to  Dicbacli,  where  he  labored  until  1872,  when  he  was 
appointed  Lobe's  successor.  Bodily  infirmities,  how- 
ever, soon  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Polsingen,  where  he 
died,  July  10,  1879.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  published,  Hermann  der  Pramonstratenser, 
oder  die  Judea  und  die  Kirche  des  Mittelalters  (Nord- 
lingen,  1861),  with  a preface  by  Lohe:— A'urze  Betrach- 
tungen  iiber  die  Eeangelien  und  Episteln  der  Sonn-  und 
Festtage  des  Kirchenjahrs: — Der  Prophet  Jesuja  in  Bi- 
belstuiulen  ausgelegt  (2  pts.  1875, 1876).  He  left  in  man- 
uscript GrundzUge  der  paldstinisch-jiidischen  Theologic 
aus  Targum,  Midrasch  und  Talmud  dargelegf,  which 
will  soon  be  published.  See  Delitzsch,  dual  auf  I loff- 
nung  (Erlangen,  1879),  p.  228  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Weber,  Georg  Gottlieb,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  was  born  in  1744,  and  died  Feb. 
18,  1801,  as  court  deacon  and  member  of  consistory  at 
Weimar,  is  the  author  of,  Die  Augsburgische  Confession 
nach  der  Urschrifl  im  Iteichsarckio  (Weimar,  1781): — 
Kritische  Geschichte.  der  Avgsburgischm  Confession,  aus 
archiralischen  Nachrichten  (Frankf.  1783).  See  Winer, 
Hamlb.  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  326, 328.  (B.  P.) 

Weber,  Johann  Georg,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Hcrwigsdorf,  near  Zittau,  July 
10,  1687.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  was  appointed 
there  in  1718  preacher  in  the  university  church.  Iu 
1719  he  was  called  to  Weimar,  where  he  was  made  chief 
court  preacher  in  1720.  In  1729  he  was  made  general 
superintendent  and  chief  preacher  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter’s,  at  the  same  time  having  the  superintendence 
of  the  gymnasium  there.  He  died  Nov.  24, 1753.  Be- 
sides a number  of  ascctical  works,  he  published,  Disser- 
tatio  de  S arris  Nocturnis  (Lips.  1718) : — Ordo  Ecclesias- 
ticus  in  Augustana  Confessione  Triumphans  (Vimarite, 
1730): — Doctrina  Tutiorde  Descensu  Christi  ad  Inferos, 
etc.  (ibid.  1731): — O ‘AMHN  cat  ro  ’AMHN,  hoe  est. 
Comment  at  io  Exegetico  - theologica  in  Amen  Evangeli- 
cum,  cel  Verilatem  Doctrina  Ecangelicce  Jurejurando 
Christi  Confimatam,  etc.  (Jena:,  1734).  See  Doting, 
Die  gelehrien  Theologen  Deutschlands,  iv,  662.  (B.P.) 

Weber,  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Sept.  23, 1753,  at  Rhain,  in  Bavaria. 
In  1776  he  received  holy  orders;  in  1779  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  canon  law  and  catechetics  at  the 
seminary  iu  PfafTenliausen ; in  1781  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosophical  sciences  at  Dillingen;  and  in 
1800  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1826  he  was 
appointed  cathedral  dean  and  general  vicar  at  Augs- 
burg, where  he  died,  Feb.  14, 1831.  lie  wrote,  Ijeitfaden 
zu  Vorlesungm  iiber  die  Yemunflehre  (Dillingen,  1788): 
■ — Institutions  logical  (ibid.  1790): — Logica  in  Usum 
eorum  qui  eidem  Student  (Landshut,  1793): — Meta- 
physica  in  Usum  eorum , etc.  (ibid.  1795) : — Character 
des  Philosophen  und  Nichtphilosophen  (Augsburg,  1786) : 
— Philosophic,  Religion  und  Christenthum  im  Bunde  zur 
Veredlung  und  Beseligung  des  Menschen  (Munich,  1806- 
11): — Lichter  fur  Erbuuung  suchende  Christen  (ibid. 
1816-20, 3 vols.),  etc.  See  Felder,  G eleh rten~ Isxikon,  il, 
482  sq.;  Schmid,  Domdecan  Josejih  v.  Weber  (Augsburg, 
1831);  Theolog.  Universal- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.P.) 

Weber,  Michael,  a German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theolog>',  was  born  Dec.  8, 1754,  at  Grbben,  near  Weis- 
senfeld.  In  1784  he  was  called  as  professor  of  theology 
to  Wittenberg,  and  in  1815  to  Halle,  where  he  died,  Aug. 
1,  1833.  He  wrote,  A uthentia  Capitis  Ultimi  Ecangelii 
Johaimis,  etc,  (Halle,  1823): — Eclogie  Exeg.-criticee  ad 
KonmQos  IAbror.  N.  T,  Historicor.  Imcos  (ibid.  1825- 
32)  ‘.—Interpret at  io  Nova  Novi  Pracepti  a Christo  Dati 


Joh.  xiii,  34, 35  (ibid.  1826) : — Paraphr.Capitis  III  Epi. 
stolen  Pauli  ad  G alatas  (ibid.  1833) : — De  Descensu  Christi 
ud  Inferos  e Loco  1 Petr.  Hi,  19  Tolltndo,  etc.  (Wittenb. 
1805) : — Libri  Symbol.  Ecclesiee  Evang.  Lutherana,  Ac- 
cur.  Editi  Variique  Generis  A nimadeerss.  ac  Disputatt . 
IUustr.  (ibid.  1809): — Confessio  Augustana  eaque  In- 
variata  ex  Editions  Melanchthonis  principe  Accurate 
Reddita,  etc.  (Halis,  1830) : — Confessio  Augustana  Amo 
C ID  ID  XL,  a Melanchthone  Edita,  qua  rtete  quidem 
Nom inala  est  Variata,  temere  autem  Vitata  Accurate 
Redditur,  etc.  (ibid,  eod.) : — Doctrina  Biblica  de  Natura 
Spiritus  Sancti  (ibid.  1825) : — Doctrina  Biblica  de  Na- 
tura Christi  Filii  Dei  (ibid.  1826) : — Edogee  Exegetico- 
critical  ad  Nontiullos  Ecangelii  Marci  Locos  (ibid. 
1831).  See  Winer,  Ilandb.  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  88,  242, 
249,  262,  270,  321,  324,  325,  423, 424, 435, 562;  Zuchold, 
BibL  TheoL  ii,  1423.  (B.  P.) 

Webster,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1707.  He  became 
minister  of  Culross  in  1783,  and  of  Tolbooth  Churcb, 
Edinburgh,  in  1737 ; drew  up  for  the  Scotch  govern- 
ment in  1755  the  first  attempt  at  a census;  published 
several  sermons  and  poems ; and  died  Jan.  25,  1784. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  a.  v. 

Webster,  Noah,  LL.D.,  the  lexicographer,  was  a 
learned  layman  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  born 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  16, 1758.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins,  he  was  fitted  for  college,  and 
entered  Yale  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  Revo- 
lution seriously  interrupted  the  college  exercises,  and 
in  his  junior  year  he  joined  the  army.  Notwithstand- 
ing, he  graduated  with  his  class  in  1778.  After  gradu- 
ation he  was  occupied  more  or  less  iu  teaching,  and  also 
in  the  study  of  law  with  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford, 
afterwards  Chief-justice  of  the  United  States.  In  1781 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  still  taught  school:  and 
for  a time  was  principal  of  an  academy  in  Goshen.  N.Y. 
In  1782  he  conceived  the  plan  of  preparing  and  publish- 
ing a series  of  school-books,  and  returned  from  Goshen 
to  Hartford ; and  in  the  following  year  published  (be 
American  Spelling-book-.  Soon  after  he  issued  an  Eng- 
lish Grammar  and  a Reader.  The  spelling-book  at- 
tained an  unprecedented  popularity.  Five  million 
copies  had  been  issued  up  to  1818,  and  in  the  year  1817 
24,000,000  had  been  published.  After  that  time  the  an- 
nual demand  was  about  1 ,250,000  copies.  Since  1861  the 
sale  has  been  about  500,000  copies  annually.  Among 
bis  publications  may  be  mentioned,  Sketches  of  Ameri- 
can Policy  (1784-85): — Dissertations  on  the  English 
Language  (1789) : — Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and 
Industry,  etc.  In  1788  he  began  the  publication,  in 
New  York, of  the  American  Magazine;  in  1793  be  es- 
tablished there  a daily  paper  called  the  Minerva ; aim 
afterwards  a semi-weekly  paper  known  as  the  Herald. 
Between  1783  and  1822  his  time  was  passed  at  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven,  New  York,  and  Amherst,  lie  re- 
moved from  Amherst  to  New  Haven  in  1822,  ami  made 
that  place  his  residence  until  his  death.  His  gTeat 
work  is,  of  course,  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  Dm- 
guage,  which  he  began  in  1807.  Preliminary  to  this. he 
had  published,  in  1806,  an  octavo  dictionary.  In  1823 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  College:  and 
then,  having  nearly  completed  his  large  dictionary,  he 
sailed  for  France,  in  June,  1824;  spent  two  months  at 
Paris  in  consulting  rare  works  in  the  Royal  Library: 
and  then  went  to  England,  spending  eight  months  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  free  access  to  the 
libraries.  There  he  finished  the  American  Dictionary. 
An  edition  of  2500  copies  was  printed  in  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  1828,  which  was  followed  by  an 
edition  of  3000  in  England.  In  1840  a second  Ameri- 
can edition  was  issued — 3000  copies  in  two  volumes. 
In  1843  he  published  a volume  entitled  A Collection  of 
Papers  on  Political,  Literary,  and  Moral  Subjects.  As 
a religious  man,  Dr.  Webster  was  earnest  and  prayerful, 
having  united  with  the  Church  in  1808.  The  Bible 
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was  his  daily  study,  and  he  prepared  a revised  edition  | 
of  the  common  English  version  (New  Haven,  1833, ! 
8vo).  He  died  at  New  Haven,  May  28,  1843.  See 
Cong.  Quar.  1865,  p.  1. 

Webster,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  in  1718.  He  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1737 ; was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Salisbury,  Aug.  12,  1741,  and 
died  July  18,  1796.  In  1757  he  published  a pamphlet 
entitled  A Winter  Evening's  Conversation  upon  the  Doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,  etc.,  which  brought  out  rejoinders 
from  Hev.  Peter  Clark  aud  others.  Air.  Webster  issued 
a defence  of  his  pamphlet,  which  led  to  a general  con- 
troversy. This  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and 
ability  on  both  sides.  See  Sprague,  .1  nnals  of  the  A mer. 
Pulpit,  i,  291. 

Webster,  William,  D.D..  a learned  English  di- 
vine, was  born  in  1689.  lie  was  educated  at  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1711.  He  be- 
came curate  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  London,  in 
1715;  was  removed  in  1731;  became  curate  of  St.  Clem- 
ent Eastchcap  in  1732;  rector  of  Deptden,  Suffolk,  iu 
1733;  resigned  his  curacy  and  rectory  for  the  vicarages 
ofWarcandThunderidge.  He  died  Dec.  4, 1758.  Hewas 
the  author  of,  The  Clergy's  Right  of  Maintenance  Vindi- 
cated:— Two  Discourses,  on  the  nature  of  error  in  spec- 
ulative doctrines  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1729): 
— A Translation  of  Simon's  New  Testament  (1730) : — 
The  Fitness  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
Considered  (1731):— and  several  other  works,  chiefly 
pamphlets  of  temporary  interest.  He  also  edited  the 
Life  of  General  Monk  (1725) ; and  conducted  The  UVei- 
ly  Miscellany  for  a short  time,  beginning  in  1733.  See 
Chalmers,  Itiog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Wechaelbalg,  in  German  mythology.  The  elves 
or  dwarfs  sometimes  purloin  well-formed  children  from 
the  cradle,  and  put  their  own  ugly,  deformed  children, 
or  even  themselves,  in  their  stead.  These  spurious  be- 
ings are  therefore  called  Wcchselbiilge.  The  object  for 
changing  seems  to  be  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  elves  to 
improve  their  race.  A protection  against  such  chang- 
ing, in  the  popular  estimation,  is  to  place  a key  or  a part 
of  the  father's  clothing,  or  steel  or  sewing-needles,  iu  the 
cradle.  An  interesting  piece  of  superstition  is  the  man- 
ner of  freeing  one’s  self  from  such  a Wechselbalg.  It  is 
necessary,  first,  by  some  strange  and  unusual  act,  to  bring 
him  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  age,  and  then  of 
the  theft  and  change,  upon  which  he  immediately  with- 
draws and  the  stolen  child  returns,  as  the  elves  want  noth- 
ing gratis.  For  example,  if  the  Wechselbalg  should  see 
water  boiling  in  egg-shells  over  a fire,  he  calls  out, 
“ Now  I am  as  old  as  Westerwald,  and  have  never  yet 
seen  water  boil  in  egg-shells." 

Weda,  in  German  mythology,  is  one  of  the  two 
gods  of  war  among  the  Friesians.  He  was  represented 
and  worshipped  with  his  brother  god  Freda.  The  head 
was  covered  with  a feathered  helmet,  the  breast  with  a 
shield;  and  he  was  also  represented  as  having  wings. 
Because  Weda  and  Freda  appeared  as  twins,  it  was 
thought  they  were  Castor  and  Pollux  returned. 

Wedag,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1758  at  Ncuenrade,  in 
Westphalia.  He  studied  at  Halle  and  Duisburg;  and 
after  the  completion  of  his  academical  curriculum  he 
acted  as  a private  tutor.  Having  no  prospects  for  ob- 
taining a position  in  his  own  country,  he  thought  of  go- 
ing to  Amsterdam,  aud  there  to  obtain  from  the  East 
India  Company  a position  as  preacher  in  the  East  or 
West  Indies.  Having  received  a call  from  the  He  form- 
ed congregation  at  Dortmund  in  1786,  he  remained  at 
home.  But  his  position  was  such  that  he  was  often 
obliged  to  preach  in  other  congregations  iu  order  to 
keep  himself.  On  one  occasion  he  had  to  preach  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  proved  himself  such  an  excellent  pul- 
pit orator  that  after  Zollikofer’s  death  (1788)  he  was 
called  as  his  successor.  Here  he  labored  until  his  death, 


May  18,  1799.  He  published  some  works  of  an  asccti- 
cal  character,  for  which  see  Dbring,  Deutsche  Kamel- 
reduer,  p.  565;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  93, 
198,  244.  (B.  P.) 

Wedderburn,  James,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  born 
in  Dundee,  and  studied  at  Oxford.  In  1631  he  became 
a prebendary  of  Whitechurch,  in  the  diocese  of  WelU, 
England.  lie  was  afterwards  professor  of  divinity  at 
St.  Andrews.  In  February,  1636,  he  was  preferred  to 
the  see  of  Dunblane,  and  iu  1638  deprived  and  excom- 
municated by  the  Assembly  at  Glasgow.  He  died  in 
1639.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  182. 

Wedding  (yd/ioc,  Matt,  xxii,  3,8, 10, 12;  Luke  xii, 
36 , xiv,  8,  marriage,  as  elsewhere  rendered).  See  the 
monographs  cited  in  Volbeding,  Index  Program,  p.  152, 
153.  See  Marriage;  Bing,  Wedlock. 

Wedge  ok  Gold  yi—^,  lashdn,  Josh,  vii,  21,  24,  a 
tongue,  as  elsewhere  rendered ; more  ellipticallv,  EPS, 
ke'them,  Isa.  xiii,  l‘2,fne  gold,  as  elsewhere  rendered). 
Sec  Gold. 

Wedlock,  a word  that  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.V. 
(in  the  phrase  “ break  wedlock,”  ~X3,  Ezek.  xvi,  38,  to 
commit  adultery,  as  elsewhere  rendered) ; but  the  rela- 
tion is  very  often  referred  to  both  in  its  literal  and  figu- 
rative (spiritual)  sense  in  the  Scriptures.  The  term 
properly  designates  the  state  of  lawful  matrimony  as 
distinguished  from  all  illicit  or  irregular  connection  of 
the  sexes.  As  this  is  a subject  having  extensive  social 
relations,  we  give  here  a treatment  of  the  several  topics 
embraced  under  it,  presenting  some  additional  points  to 
those  given  under  previous  articles,  and  freely  using  for 
this  purpose  such  materials  as  we  find  in  the  Biblical 
dictionaries,  especially  of  Winer  and  Smith. 

I.  The  Married  State.  — This  among  the  Hebrews 
was  contracted  by  the  fathers  of  the  two  parlies  (Gen. 
xxxiv,  4;  xxxviii,  6;  1 Kings  ii,  17;  comp.  Homer, 
Iliad,  ix,  894;  xix,  291 ; Arvieux,  Voy.  iii,  254  a),  and 
only  in  their  absence  by  the  mothers  (Gen.  xxi,  21 ; by 
daughters  with  the  consent  of  their  full  brothers,  xxiv, 
50;  xxxiv,  10),  so  that  the  bride  (il|3)  and  the  bride- 
groom (*|Pn)  often  did  not  even  see  each  other  previous- 
ly (as  is  still  customary,  at  least  with  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  in  the  East;  see  Bussell,  Aleppo,  i,  414;  Burck- 
hardt,  Prov.  p.  178;  Descr.  de  rEgypte,  xviii,  84;  but 
comp.  Judg.  xiv,  1 s<j. ; Cant,  viii,  1 sq. ; Tob.  vii,  10). 
Indeed,  the  parents  sought  the  wife  for  their  son  (Gen. 
xxxiv,  4,  8;  xxxviii,  6;  Judg.  xiv,  1;  corap.  Bttppell, 
Abyss,  ii,  49;  yet  see  Tob.  vii,  10),  and  a formal  price 
(llTa,  dowry)  had  to  be  stipulated  (Gen.  xxix,  15  sq.; 
xxxiv,  12;  Exod.  xxii,  15  sq.;  1 Sam.  xviii,  25;  Hos. 
iii,  2),  a ndc  which  prevailed  likewise  with  the  ancient 
Greeks  (Homer,  Odyts.  viii,  318  sq.;  Aristotle,  Polit.  ii, 
8;  Pausan.  iii,  12, 2),  Germans  (Tacitus,  Germ.  c.  8;  sec 
Strodunann,  Deutsch.  Altcrth.  p.  309  sq.),  Babylonians 
(Herod,  i,  196),  and  Assyrians  (.Elian,  V.  II.  iv,  1; 
Strabo,  xvi,  745),  as  still  among  the  Arabians  (Arvieux, 
iii,  21,254;  Buckingham,  ii,  129;  Jolifle,  Trav.  p.  304), 
Kurds  (Niebuhr,  Reis,  ii,  420),  Persians  (Olear.  Voy. 
p.  318),  aud  other  Asiatics  and  Africans  (K»ppell,/l4yM. 
ii,  49;  comp.  B.  Michaelis  in  Pott’s  Syllog.  ii,  81).  This 
sum  was  naturally  very  various  (Gen.  xxxiv,  12;  1 
Sam.  xviii,  23;  Hos.  iii,  2,  etc.),  but  in  one  case  (Deut. 
xxii,  29)  was  to  be  fifty  shekels  as  a minimum  (see,  on 
the  other  hnnd,  Hos.  iii,  2).  The  practice  of  the  mod- 
em Egyptians  illustrates  this;  for  with  them  the  dowry, 
though  its  amount  differs  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
suitor,  is  still  graduated  according  to  the  state  of  the 
bride.  A certain  portion  only  of  the  dowry  is  paid  down, 
the  rest  being  held  iu  reserve  (Lane,  i,  211).  Among 
the  modem  Jews  also  the  amount  of  the  dowry  varies 
with  the  state  of  the  bride,  according  to  a fixed  scale 
(Picart,  i,  240).  Sec  Dowry.  Different  from  this  was 
the  present  (*r.~)  which  the  wooer  bestowed  before- 
hand (Gen.  xxiv,  53 ; xxxiv,  12 ; Gr.  irpofj).  In  some 
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cases,  where  the  suitor  was  poor  or  a particular  task  woa 
exacted,  the  daughter  was  earned  (Gen.  xxix,  20,  27; 
Josh,  xv,  1G;  Judg.  i,  13;  1 Sam.  xviii,  24  sq. ; 2 Sam. 

iii,  14;  comp,  Pausan.  iii,  12,  2;  Herod,  vi,  127;  Diod. 
Sic.  iv,  42,  G4 ; Burckhardt,  i,  466  ),  and  sometimes  a 
dowry  accompanied  the  bride  (l  Kings  ix,  16;  comp. 
Josh,  xv,  18  sq.;  Tob.  viii,  23).  But  it  is  a disgrace, 
according  to  Oriental  ideas,  for  a maiden  to  make  the 
match  herself  ( Isa.  iv,  1 ).  The  Talmudists  specify 
three  modes  by  which  marriage  might  be  effected,  viz^ 
money,  marriage  contract,  and  consummation  ( Kiddush . 

1,  1).  The  matrimonial  agreement  between  the  parents 

was  verbal  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  but  occasional- 
ly ratified  by  an  oath  (Mai.  ii,  14) ; it  is  only  after  the 
Exile  (Tob.  vii.  16)  that  we  meet  with  a written  mar- 
riage contract  (Talmud,  lit.  a « rriting ; see  the 

Mishnic  tract  entitled  Kethuboth).  The  technical  term 
of  the  Talmudists  for  the  dowry  which  the  wife  brought 
to  her  husband,  answering  to  the  dot  of  the  Latins,  was 

The  technical  term  used  by  the  Talmudists 
for  betrothing  was  kiddush  in  derived  from 

**  to  set  apart.”  There  is  a treatise  in  the  Mishna 
so  entitled,  in  which  various  questions  of  casuistry  of 
slight  interest  to  us  are  discussed.  As  to  the  age  of  the 
parties,  nothing  is  specified  in  the  Mosaic  law ; but  later 
enactments  require  full  twelve  years  for  the  girl  and 
thirteen  for  the  boy  (pu!>crty  in  l>oth  sexes  being  much 
earlier  in  warm  climates,  so  that  females  of  ten  or  eleven 
years  often  become  mothers,  and  lads  but  little  older 
fathers;  see  Riipjxdl,  .Vt ib.  p.  42;  Abyss.  i,  201;  ii,  50r 
67;  Ilarmer,  Ob*,  ii,  312),  though  the  usual  age  was 
about  eighteen  (Mishna.  Pirke  A both,  v,  21 ; Carpzov  in 
the  Hrem . Jliblioth.  ii,  907  sq.).  See  Betrothal. 

The  Mosaic  law  permitted  several  wives  to  one  man, 
as  is  universally  customary  in  the  East;  yet  before  the 
Exile  this  practice  seems  to  have  been  mostly  confined 
to  princes  and  important  personages.  See  Polygamy. 
Second  marriages,  especially  on  the  woman's  part,  were 
held  in  disestpcm  (sec  Kau,  T)t.  Odio  Second.  Suptiarum 
[Lips.  1803]),  at  least  in  later  times  (Luke  ii,  36  sq.;  1 
Cor.  vii,  8;  1 Tim.  i,  9),  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
priestly  (Josephus,  Lift,  § 76,  76)  and  the  apostolical 
regulations  (1  Tim.  iii,  2;  Tit.  i,  6),  as  generally  among 
the  Greeks  and  Homans  (Diod.  Sic.  xiii,  12 ; Virgil,  .zfc'n. 

iv,  23  sq. ; Plutarch,  Quast.  Rom.  c.  106;  ViL  Max.  ii, 

2,  3;  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  G,  6).  The  celibacy  of  the 
Essenes  (Philo,  ii.  482,  633;  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  1,  5; 
War,  ii,  8,  2;  Pliny,  v,  15)  was  a disreputable  asceti- 
cism (1  Tim.  iv,  8).  Sec  Matrimony. 

II.  The  Wedding  Itself. — In  this  the  most  observable 
point  is  that  there  were  no  definite  religious  ceremonies 
connected  with  it.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  no 
term  in  the  Hebrew  language  to  express  the  ceremony 
of  marriage.  The  substantive  chatutmdh  (HI PH)  oc- 
curs but  once,  ami  then  in  connection  with  the  day 
(Cant,  iii,  II).  The  word  “ wedding”  does  not  occur  at 
all  in  the  A.  V.of  the  Old  Test.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  some  formal  ratification  of  the  espousal  with  an 
oath  took  place,  as  implied  in  some  allusions  to  mar- 
riage (Ezck.  xvi,  8;  Mai.  ii,  14),  particularly  in  the  ex- 
pression “the  covenant  of  her  God"  ( Prov.  ii,  17),  as 
applied  to  the  marriage  t>ond.  and  that  a blessing  was 
pronounced  (Gen.  xxiv,  GO;  Kuth  iv,  11, 12)  sometimes 
by  the  parents  (Tob.  vii,  13).  But  the  essence  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the 
bride  from  her  father’s  house  to  that  of  the  bridegroom 
or  his  father.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a literal  truth 
in  the  Hebrew  expression  “to  take"  a wife  (Xumb.  xii, 
1;  1 Chron.  ii,  21),  for  the  ceremony  appears  to  have 
mainly  consisted  in  the  taking.  Among  the  modern 
Arabs  the  same  custom  prevails,  the  capture  and  re- 
moval of  the  bride  being  effected  with  a considerable 
show  of  violence  (Burckhardt,  .Voter,  i,  108).  The 
bridegroom  prepared  himself  for  the  occasion  by  put- 
ting on  a festive  dress,  and  especially  by  placing  on  his 


head  the  handsome  turban  described  by  the  term  peir 
(Isa.  lxi,  10;  A.  V.  “ ornaments”),  and  a nuptial  crown 
or  garland  (Cant,  iii,  11) ; he  was  redolent  of  myrrh  and  . 
frankincense  and  “all  powders  of  the  merchant”  (ver. 

6).  The  bridegroom's  crown  was  made  of  various  ma- 
terials (gold  or  silver,  roses,  myrtle  or  olive),  according 
to  his  circumstances  (Selden,  Ur.  Ebr.  ii,  15).  The  use 
of  the  crown  at  marriages  was  familiar  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Homans.  The  bride  prepared  herself  for 
the  ceremony  by  taking  a bath,  generally  on  the  day 
preceding  the  wedding.  This  was  probably  in  ancient, 
as  in  modern,  times  a formal  proceeding,  accompanied 
with  considerable  pomp  (Picart,  i,  240;  Lane,  i,  217). 
The  notices  of  it  in  the  Bible  are  so  few  as  to  have  es- 
caped general  observation  (Ruth  iii,  3;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40; 
Eph.  v,  26, 27) ; but  the  passages  cited  establish  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  custom,  and  the  expressions  in  the  last 
(“  having  purified  her  by  the  laver  of  water.”  “ not  hav- 
ing spot”)  have  evident  reference  to  it.  A similar  cus- 
tom prevailed  among  the  Greeks  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Clast. 

A nt.  s.  v.  “ Baines”  ).  The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
bride’s  attire  was  the  tsaiph  (C‘*'“X)  or  “veil" — a light 
robe  of  ample  dimensions  which  covered  not  only  the 
face,  but  the  whole  person  (Gen.  xxiv,  65;  comp, 
xxxviii,  14,  15).  This  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of 
her  submission  to  her  husband,  and  hence  in  1 Cor. 
xi,  10  the  veil  is  apparently  described  under  the  term 
iKovoia,  “ authority.”  The  use  of  the  veil  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  customary  among  the 
Greeks  and  Homans;  and  among  the  latter  it  gave  rise 
to  the  expression  nubo , lit.  “to  veil," and  hence  to  our 
word  “nuptial.”  It  is  still  used  by  the  Jews  (Picart.  i. 
241).  The  modern  Egyptians  envelop  the  bride  in  an 
ample  shawl,  which  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
resembles  the  Hebrew  tsaiph  (Lane,  i,  220).  She  also 
wore  a peculiar  girdle,  named  kishthurim  ; 

A.  V.  the  “attire”),  which  no  bride  could  forget  (Jer. 
ii,  32).  The  ginlle  was  an  important  article  of  the 
bride’s  dress  among  the  Homans,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
expression  solvere  zonam.  Her  head  was  crowned  with 
a chaplet,  which  was  agaip  so  distinctive  of  the  bride 
that  the  Hebrew  term  kallak  (!"&*,“  bride")  originated 
from  it.  The  bride’s  crown  was  cither  of  gold  or  gilded. 
The  use  of  it  was  interdicted  after  the  destruction  of  the 
second  Temple,  as  a token  of  humiliation  (Selden,  Ur. 
Ebr.  ii,  15).  If  the  bride  were  a virgin,  she  wore  her  hair 
flowing  (Kethub.  ii,  1).  Her  robes  were  white  (Rev. 
xix,  8),  and  sometimes  embroidered  with  gold-thread 
(Psa.  xlv,  13,  14),  anti  covered  with  perfumes  (ver.  8) : 
she  was  further  decked  out  with  jewels  (Isa.  xlix,  18; 
lxi,  10;  Kev.  xxi,  2).  When  the  fixed  hour  arrived, 
which  was  generally  late  in  the  evening,  the  bride- 
groom set  forth  from  his  house,  attended  by  his  grooms- 
men, termed  in  Hebrew  mtreim  ; A.  V.  “ com- 

panions,” Judg.  xiv,  11),  and  in  Greek  tdoi  rov  vi  pode- 
vof  ( A.  V.  “ children  of  the  bride-chamber,”  Matt,  ix, 

15 ).  Winer  ( Realtc.  a.  v.  “ Hochzeit”  ) identifies  the 
“children  of  the  bride-chamber”  with  the  shothbenim 
(S‘,I2’3:13)  of  the  Talmudists.  But  the  former  were 
the  attendants  on  the  bridegroom  alone,  while  the 
shoshbenim  were  two  persons  selected  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage  to  represent  the  interests  of  bride  and  bride- 
groom, apparently  with  a special  view  to  any  possible 
litigation  that  might  subsequently  arise  on  the  subject 
noticed  in  Deut.  xxii,  15-21  (Selden,  Ur.  Ebr.  ii,  16). 
These  attendants  were  preceded  by  a band  of  musicians 
or  singers  (Gen.  xxxi,  27;  Jer.  vii,  34;  xvi,  9;  1 Marc. 
ix,39),  and  accompanied  by  persons  bearing  flambeaus 
(2  Esdr.  x,  2;  Matt,  xxv,  7 ; comp.  Jer.  xxv,  10;  Kev. 
xviii,  23,  “ the  light  of  a candle”).  With  these  flam- 
beaus we  may  compare  the  rvpfiKai  of  the 

Greeks  (Aristoph.  Pax,  1317).  The  lamps  described 
in  Matt,  xxv,  7 would  be  small  hand-lamps.  With- 
out them  none  could  join  the  procession  (Trench,  Par- 
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ables , p.  257,  note).  See  Lantern.  Having  reached 
the  house  of  the  bride,  who  with  her  maidens  anxiously 
expected  his  arrival  (Matt,  xxv,  6),  he  conducted  the 
whole  party  back  to  his  own  or  his  father’s  house.  The 
bride  was  said  to  “go  to"  (bx  the  house  of  her 
husband  (Josh,  xv,  18;  Judg.  i,  14) — an  expression 
which  is  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been 
rightly  understood  in  Dan.  xi,  6,  where  “they  thnt 
brought  her"  is  an  expression  for  husband.  The  bring- 
ing home  of  the  bride  was  regarded  in  the  later  days  of 
the  lloman  empire  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  (Bingham,  Christ.  A nt.  bk.  xxii, 
ch.  iv,  § 7).  This  procession  was  made  with  every  dem- 
onstration of  gladness  (Psa.  xlv,  15).  From  the  joyous 
sounds  used  on  these  occasions  the  term  hulal  (bbpf)  is 
applied  in  the  sense  of  marrying  in  Psa.  lxxviii,  63  (A.  V. 
“ their  maidens  were  not  given  to  marriage,”  lit-  “ were 
not  praised,”  as  in  the  margin).  This  sense  appears 
preferable  to  that  of  the  Sept.,  ovk  iniy^tjaav,  which  is 
adopted  by  Gesenius  ( Thesaur . p.596).  The  noise  in 
the  streets  attendant  on  an  Oriental  wedding  is  exces- 
sive, and  enables  us  to  understand  the  allusions  in  Jere- 
miah to  the  “ voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of 
the  bride.”  On  their  way  back  they  were  joined  by  a 
party  of  maidens,  friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  were  in  waiting  to  catch  the  procession  ns  it  passed 
(Matt,  xxv,  6;  comp.  Trench,  Parables,  p.244,  note). 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  pressed  out  into  the  streets 
to  watch  the  procession  (Cant,  iii,  11).  At  the  house  a 
feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors were  invited  (Gen.  xxix,  22;  Matt,  xxii,  1-10; 
Luke  xiv,  8 ; John  ii,  2),  and  the  festivities  were  pro- 
tracted for  seven  or  even  fourteen  days  (Judg.  xiv,  12; 
Tob.  viii,  19).  The  feast  was  regarded  as  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  that  noiiiy  yapov  ac- 
quired the  specific  meaning  “to  celebrate  the  marriage 
feast"  (Sept,  at  Gen.  xxix,  22;  Esth.  ii,  18;  'fob.  viii, 
19;  1 Macc.  ix,  37;  x,  58;  Matt,  xxii,  4;  xxv,  10; 
Luke  xiv,  8),  and  sometimes  to  celebrate  any  feast  (Esth. 
ix,  22).  The  guests  were  provided  by  the  host  with 
fitting  robes  ( Matt,  xxii,  1 1 ; comp.  Trench,  Parables, 
p.230),  and  the  feast  was  enlivened  with  riddles  (Judg. 
xiv,  12)  and  other  amusements.  The  bridegroom  now 
entered  into  direct  communication  with  the  bride,  and 
the  joy  of  the  friend  was  “ fulfilled”  at  hearing  the  voice 
of  the  bridegroom  (John  iii,  29)  conversing  with  her, 
which  he  regarded  as  a satisfactory  testimony  of  the 
success  of  his  share  in  the  work.  In  the  case  of  a virgin, 
parched  corn  was  distributed  among  the  guests  (Kethub. 
ii,  1),  the  significance  of  which  is  not  apparent;  the 
custom  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  distribution  of 
the  mustaceurn  (Juvenal,  vi,  202)  among  the  guests  at  a 
Roman  wedding.  The  modem  Jews  have  a custom  of 
shattering  glasses  or  vessels  by  dashing  them  to  the 
ground  (l’icart,  i,  240).  The  last  act  iu  the  ceremonial 
was  the  conducting  of  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber, 
cheder  ("i*in,  Judg.  xv,  1 ; Joel  ii,  16),  where  a canopy, 
named  chuppdh  (PIBH),  was  prepared  (Psa.  xix,  5;  Joel 
ii,  16).  The  term  occurs  in  the  Mishna  ( Kethub . iv,  5), 
and  is  explained  by  some  of  the  Jewish  commentators 
to  have  been  a bower  of  roses  and  myrtles.  The  term 
was  also  applied  to  the  canopy  under  which  the  nuptial 
benediction  was  pronounced,  or  to  the  robe  spread  over 
the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  (Selden,  Ur.  Ebr. 
ii,  15).  The  bride  was  still  completely  veiled,  so  that 
the  deception  practiced  on  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix,  23)  was 
very  possible.  If  proof  could  be  subsequently  adduced 
that  the  bride  had  not  preserved  her  maiden  purity,  the 
case  was  investigated ; and  if  she  was  convicted,  she 
was  stoned  to  death  before  her  father’s  house  (Dcut. 
xxii,  13-21).  A newly  married  man  was  exempt  from 
military  service,  or  from  any  public  business  which 
might  draw  him  away  from  his  home,  for  the  space  of  a 
year  (xxiv,  5) ; a similar  privilege  was  granted  to  him 
who  was  betrothed  (xx,  7).  See  Marriage. 


III.  Violation  of  Marriage  Votes. — Unfaithfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  wife  wns  punished  with  death  (Lev.  xx, 
10;  Deut.  xxii,  22;  Ezek.  xvi,  38,  40;  Sus.  45;  comp. 
Josephus,  Apion.  ii,  24;  Ant.  iv,8, 28)  by  stoning  (Dcut. 
xxii,  4 ; Ezek.  xvi,  40),  and  not  by  strangulation  (as  the 
Talmudists  maintain,  Mishna,  Sanhedr.  xi,  1,  6).  The 
legislation  of  other  nations  was  milder  (Tacitus,  Germ. 
19;  ./Elian,  V.  II.  xi,  6;  xii,  12;  xiii,  24;  yet  see  Arnob. 
iv,  23).  The  Roman  law  {Lex  Julia  de  A dulteris  Coet  - 
cendis)  only  prescribed  confiscation  of  part  of  the  cul- 
prit's goods,  and  public  infamy,  as  the  extreme  pcnalt.v. 
Constantine  first  made  adultery  a capital  crime  (see 
Dick,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krii.  1832,  vol.  iv ; Rein,  110m, 
Criminalrecht,  p.  839).  The  ordeal  of  the  bitter  waters 
(Numb,  v,  14  sq.)  is  detailed  in  the  Mishna  {Sola,  ii,  2), 
and  has  its  parallel  in  other  nations  (.Elian,  A nim.  i,  67; 
AchiLTat.  viii,  3;  see  Groddeck,  in  Ugolino,  Thesaur. 
xxx ; Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  52).  See  Adultery. 

IV.  Dissolution  of  the  Marriage  Tie. — Separation  of 
a man  from  his  wife  was  legitimate  (Deut.  xxiv,  1), 
except  in  two  cases  (xxii,  19, 29),  when  he  found  reason 
("Cri  rVI?,  a phrase  that  led  to  much  Talmudical  cas- 
uistry); but  must  be  done  by  a regular  certificate  of 
dismissal  (H!UV’"I3  "'BO,  Isa.  1, 1 ; Jer.  iii,  8;  Talmudic 

or  till ; (3i(3\iov  (tirotrraaiov,  Matt,  xix,  7 ; Mark 
x,4;  or  anooTcuuov  simply,  Matt,  v,  31 ; comp,  repudi- 
um,  Suet.  Calig.  § 36).  The  subject  is  treated  at  great 
length  in  the  Talmud  (tract  Gittin),  and  by  Selden 
( Ux.  I I ebr. ) and  Buxtorf  ( Sjxmsal.  et  Dicort. ).  Sea 
Divorce. 

Wednesday  is  a day  often  marked  by  special  re- 
ligious exercises,  being  numbered  among  the  Rogation 
and  Ember  days  in  the  Church  of  England.  At  a very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  custom  of  meeting  for  divine  worship  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  was  adopted.  Both  days  were  con- 
sidered as  fasts,  on  the  ground  that  our  Lold  was  be- 
trayed on  a Wednesday  and  crucified  on  a Friday.  The 
fasting  continued  rill  three  in  the  afternoon;  hence 
they  were  called  semi  ~ jejuna,  or  half- fasts,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  fast  of  Lent,  which  was  continued  till  the 
evening.  Subsequently  the  Montanists  introduced  the 
custom  of  limiting  the  kind  of  food  to  be  taken,  which 
consisted  only  of  bread,  salt,  and  water.  These  fasts 
were  called  stationes,  from  the  practice  of  soldiers  keep- 
ing guard,  which  was  called  statio  by  the  Romans. 
Leut  begins  on  that  day  (see  Asti  Wednesday).  In 
the  Western  Church  Saturday  at  length  took  the  placo 
of  Wednesday  as  a fast.  See  Fast  ; Lent. 

WEDNESDAY,  Asil  See  Asa  Wednesday. 

W e durhoelner,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  hawk, 
sitting  between  the  eyes  of  the  eagle,  that  dwells  on  the 
top  of  the  ash  YgdrasiL 

Weed  (C)5D,  suph,  Jon.  ii,  6;  elsewhere  rendered 
“flag,”  Exod.  ii,3;  Isa.  xix,  6,  but  usually  as  an  epithet 
of  the  Red  Sea,  lit.  the  weed  ~ sea;  Sept.  <pi>Ko<; ; Lat. 
alga,  see  Pliny,  xxxi,  46, 4 ; ix,  25),  the  seu-iceed  ( Fucus 
nutans  of  Linn.;  Eucus  murinus . Pliny,  xxvi,  66  and 
79),  a sort  of  sea-grass  with  lanciform,  serrated  leaves, 
and  threadlike  knotted  stalks,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Jon.  ii, 
6;  sec  Hirtius,  Dell.  Afric.  24),  but  especially  of  the 
Hellespont  (Ovid,  lleroul.  xviii,  108;  Belon,  Observ.  ii, 
3),  as  likewise  of  the  Red  Sea  (comp.  Strain),  xvi, 
773;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  19,  pviov),  the  last  taking  its  name 
(“*10  B?)  from  that  circumstance.  See  Red  Ska.  The 
plant  is  described  by  Acosta  (in  Clusii  Exoticor.  Libb. 

[ Antw.  1605],  p.  293),  Defile  ( Flora  yEgtgtt.  in  Deter . de 
PEgyjite,  xix,  113),  Bochart  {Phaleg,  iv,  29),  Celsius 
(llierobot.  ii,  67  sq.).  There  are  several  varieties  (see 
Pliny,  xxvii,  25 ; xxxii,  22 ; Galen,  Med.  Simpl.  viii,  21 , 
9),  of  which  it  is  uncertain  which  is  the  Egyptian  spe- 
cies (Pliny,  xiii,  4-1;  Thcopbr.  Plant,  iv,  9;  sec  Gese- 
uius,  Thesaur.  p.  944).  See  Flag. — Winer.  Noxious 
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weeds  in  general  seem  to  be  denoted  by  the  phrase 
“ thorns  and  thistles  " (Gen.  iii,  18).  See  Thom*. 

Weed,  Bartholomew,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Ridgefield  (now  Danbury),  Conn., 
March  6, 1793.  He  was  trained  in  the  Calvinistic  faith 
and  became  a Baptist  in  1809,  but  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age, 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Seth  Crowell ; was  licensed 
to  exhort  in  1812;  obtained  local  preacher’s  license  in 
1815;  and  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1817. 
During  his  ministry  of  sixty-four  years  he  filled  ap- 
pointments in  Philadelphia.  Bridgeton,  Trenton, etc.,  and 
was  four  years  a presiding  elder  in  the  Rock  River  Con- 
ference, from  which  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1844.  His  last  years  were  sjient  in 
the  Newark  Conference,  which,  in  1864,  gave  him  a su- 
perannuated relation.  During  the  last  eleven  years  of 
his  life  he  acted  as  chaplain  of  Essex  County  JaiL  He 
died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5,  1879.  Mr.  Weed  was  ar- 
dent in  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and 
usages  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  bore 
with  cheerfulness  a j»art  in  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
of  her  pioneer  work.  His  ministry  was  characterized 
by  clearness,  warmth,  and  strength.  He  was  a man  of 
simple  tastes  and  manners,  of  strong  convictions  and  at- 
tachments, and  of  a heroic  and  magnanimous  spirit. 
Preaching  was  his  loved  employment,  and  it  seemed  as 
hard  for  him  to  quit  it,  though  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
as  it  was  for  him,  a few  weeks  later,  to  die.  See  Min- 
utes of  A nnual  Conferences , 1879,  p.  73.  (R.  V.) 

Weed,  Henry  Rowland,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1789. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1812,  and  with 
the  first  class  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1815;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  1816; 
in  1822  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.f  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church;  in  1830  became  agent  for  the 
Board  of  Education;  in  1832  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Wheeling,  Ya,  and  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Dec.  14,  1870.  In  the  councils  of  the 
Church  he  was  greatly  respected. 

Week  (r^r,  or  shabia,  from  “sev- 

en," lit.  a heptad  of  anything,  but  specifically  used  for  a 
period  of  seven  days;  Sept,  Yulg.  septimana). 

See  Seven*. 

1.  The  oriyin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a matter  which 
has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its  antiquity  is 
so  great,  its  observance  so  wide-spread,  and  it  occupies 
so  important  a place  in  sacred  things,  that  it  has  been 
very*  generally  thrown  back  as  far  as  the  creation  of 
man,  who,  on  this  supposition,  was  told  from  the  very 
first  to  divide  his  time  on  the  model  of  the  Creator s 
order  of  working  and  resting.  The  week  and  the  Sab- 
bath are,  if  this  be  so,  as  old  ns  man  himself,  and  we 
need  not  seek  for  reasons  cither  in  the  human  mind  or 
the  facts  with  which  that  mind  comes  in  contact,  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a division  of  time,  since  it  is  to  be 
referred  neither  to  man's  thoughts  nor  to  man’s  will. 
A purely  theological  ground  is  thus  established  for  the 
week  and  for  the  sacreilness  of  the  number  seven. 
They  who  embrace  this  view  support  it  by  a reference 
to  the  six  days’  creation  and  the  Divine  rest  on  the 
seventh,  which  they  consider  to  have  been  made  known 
to  man  from  the  very  first,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  ex- 
ceeding prevalence  of  the  hebdomadal  division  of  time 
from  the  earliest  age— an  argument  the  force  of  which 
is  considered  to  be  enhanced  by  the  alleged  absence  of 
any  natural  ground  for  it.  See  Day. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  may  be  objected  that  we  are 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  when  the  record  of  the  six  days' 
creation  was  made  known;  that  as  human  language  is 
used  and  human  apprehensions  are  addressed  in  that 
record,  so,  the  week  being  already  known,  the  perfection 
of  the  Divine  work  and  Sabbath  may  well  have  been 
set  forth  under  this  figure,  the  existing  division  of  time 
moulding  the  document,  instead  of  the  document  giv- 


ing birth  to  the  division ; that,  old  and  wide-spread  as 
is  the  recognition  of  that  division,  it  is  not  universal ; 
that  the  nations  which  knew  not  of  it  were  too  impor- 
tant to  allow  the  argument  from  its  prevalency  to  stand ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  its  being  without  ground  in  nat- 
ure, it  is  the  most  obvious  and  convenient  way  of  di- 
viding the  month.  Each  of  these  poiuts  must  now  be 
briefly  considered : 

(1.)  That  the  week  rests  on  a theological  ground 
may  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  both  sides;  but 
nothing  is  determined  by  such  acknowledgment  as  to 
the  original  cause  of  adopting  this  division  of  time. 
The  records  of  creation  and  the  fourth  commandment 
give,  no  doubt,  the  ultimate  and  therefore  the  deepest 
ground  of  the  weekly  division,  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  was  not  adopted  for  lower  reasons  before 
either  was  known.  Whether  the  week  gave  its  sacred- 
ness  to  the  number  seven,  or  whether  the  ascendencv 
of  that  number  helped  to  determine  the  dimensions  of 
the  week,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  latter  fact,  the 
ancient  ascendency  cf  the  number  seven,  might  rest  oo 
divers  grounds.  The  planets,  according  to  the  astroo- 
omv  of  those  times,  were  seven  in  number;  so  are  the 
notes  of  the  diatonic  scale;  so  also  many  other  things 
naturally  attracting  observation. 

(2.)  The  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  was  in- 
deed very  great,  but  a nearer  approach  to  universality 
is  required  to  render  it  an  argument  for  the  view  in  aid 
of  which  it  is  appealed  to.  it  was  adopted  by  all  the 
Shemitic  races,  and,  in  the  later  period  of  their  history 
at  least,  by  the  Egyptians.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
we  find  it, or  a division  all  but  identical  with  it.  among 
the  I’eruvians.  It  also  obtains  now  with  the  Hindis, 
but  its  antiquity  among  them  is  matter  of  question.  It 
is  possible  that  it  was  introduced  into  India  by  the 
Arabs  and  Mohammedans.  So  iu  China  we  find  it,  but 
whether  universally  or  only  among  the  Buddhists  ad- 
mits of  doubt.  (See,  for  both,  1’riaulx  s Qutestiones  Mo- 
saicee,  a work  with  many  of  the  results  of  which  we  may 
be  well  expected  to  quarrel,  but  which  deserves,  in  re- 
spect not  only  of  curious  learning,  but  of  the  vigorous 
and  valuable  thought  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  to 
be  far  more  known  than  it  is.)  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  the  week  known  till  a 
late  period  either  to  Greeks  or  Romans. 

(3.)  So  far  from  the  week  being  a division  of  time 
without  ground  in  nature,  there  was  much  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption.  Where  the  days  were  named  from 
planetars*  deities,  as  among  first  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldees,  and  then  the  Egyptians,  there  of  course  each 
period  of  seven  days  would  constitute  a whole,  and  that 
whole  might  come  to  be  recognised  by  nations  that  dis- 
regarded or  rejected  the  practice  which  had  shaped  and 
determined  it.  But,  further,  the  week  is  a most  natural 
and  nearly  an  exact  quadripartition  of  the  month,  so 
that  the  quarters  of  the  moou  may  easily  have  suggest- 
ed it. 

(4.)  Even  if  it  were  proved  that  the  planetary  week 
of  the  Egyptians,  as  sketched  by  Dion  Cassius  (Hist. 
Rom.  xxxvii,  18),  existed  at  or  before  the  time  of  the 
Exode.  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  copy  that.  Their 
week  was  simply  determined  by  the  Sabbath , and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  other  day,  with  them,  having  ei- 
ther had  a name  assigned  to  it,  or  any  particular  as- 
sociations bound,  up  with  it.  The  days  seem  to  have 
been  distinguished  merely  by  the  ordinal  numerals, 
counted  from  the  Sabbath. 

2.  History  among  the  Hebrews.  — Whatever  contro- 
versies exist  respecting  the  origin  of  the  week,  there 
can  be  none  about  the  great  antiquity,  on  particular  oc- 
casions at  least,  among  the  Shemitic  races,  ot  measuring 
time  by  a period  of  seven  days.  This  has  been  thought 
to  be  implied  in  the  phrase  respecting  the  sacrifices  of 
Cain  and  Abel  (Gen.  iv,3),  “ in  process  of  time,"  literally 
“at  the  end  of  days."  It  is  to  bo  traced  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  subsidence  of  the  Flood  (viii,  10),  “and  he 
stayed  yet  other  seven  days;’’  and  we  find  it  recognised 
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by  the  Syrian  Laban  (xxix, 27), “fulfil  her  week."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  division  of  time  is  a marked 
feature  of  the  Mosaic  law,  add  one  into  which  the  whole 
year  was  parted,  the  Sabbath  sufficiently  showing  that. 
The  week  of  seven  days  was  also  made  the  key  to  a 
scale  of  seven,  running  through  the  sabbatical  years  up 
to  that  of  jubilee. 

We  have  seen  in  Gen.  xxix,  27  that  it  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Syrians, and  the  injunction  to  Jacob, “fulfil 
her  week,"  indicates  that  it  was  in  use  as  a fixed  term 
for  great  festive  celebrations.  The  most  probable  ex- 
position of  the  passage  is  that  1 Lilian  tells  Jacob  to  ful- 
fil l^ah’s  week,  the  proper  period  of  the  nuptial  festivi- 
ties in  connection  with  his  marriage  to  her,  and  then 
he  may  have  Kachel  also  (comp.  Judg.  xiv).  So,  too, 
for  funeral  observance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  obsequies 
of  Jacob,  Joseph  “ made  a mourning  for  his  father  seven 
days"  (Gen.  1, 10).  But  neither  of  these  instances,  any 
more  than  Noah's  procedure  in  the  ark,  goes  further  than 
showing  the  custom  of  observing  a term  of  seven  days 
for  any  observance  of  importance.  Nor  does  it  prove 
that  the  whole  year,  or  the  whole  month,  was  thus  di- 
vided at  all  times,  and  without  regard  to  remarkable 
events. 

In  Exodus,  of  course,  the  week  comes  into  very  dis- 
tinct manifestation.  Two  of  the  great  feasts — the  Pass- 
over  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — are  prolonged  for 
seven  days  after  that  of  their  initiation  (Exod.  xii,  15- 
20,  etc.),  a custom  which  remains  in  the  Christian 
Church,  in  the  rituals  of  which  the  remembrances  and 
topics  of  the  great  festivals  arc  prolonged  till  what  is 
technically  called  the  octave.  Although  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  lasted  but  one  day,  yet  the  time  for  its  ob- 
servance was  to  be  counted  by  weeks  from  the  Pass- 
over,  whence  one  of  its  titles,  “ the  Feast  of  Weeks.'” 

The  division  by  seven  was,  ns  we  have  seen,  expand- 
ed so  as  to  make  the  seventh  month  and  the  seventh  year 
sabbatical.  To  whatever  extent  the  laws  enforcing 
this  may  have  been  neglected  before  the  Captivity, 
their  effect,  when  studied,  must  have  been  to  render  the 
words  515 -,  ifiSopag,  week,  capable  of  meaning  a seven 
«>f  years  almost  as  naturally  as  a seven  of  days.  Indeed, 
the  generality  of  the  words  would  have  this  effect  at  any 
rate.  Hence  their  use  to  denote  the  latter  in  prophecy, 
more  especially  in  that  of  Daniel,  is  not  mere  arbitrary 
symbolism,  but  the  employment  of  a not  unfamiliar  and 
easily  understood  language.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  schemes  of  prophetic  interpretation,  nor  do  we 
propose  giving  our  opinion  of  any  such,  but  it  is  con- 
nected with  our  subject  to  remark  that,  whatever  be 
the  merits  of  that  which  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
understands  a year  by  a day,  it  cannot  be  set  aside  as 
forced  and  unnatural.  Whether  days  were  or  were  not 
intended  to  be  thus  understood  in  the  places  in  question, 
their  being  so  would  have  been  a congruous,  and  we 
may  say  logical,  attendant  on  the  scheme  which  counts 
weeks  of  years,  and  both  would  have  been  a natural 
computation  to  minds  familiar  and  occupied  with  the 
law  of  the  sabbatical  year.  See  Day. 

3.  Christian  Observances.  —In  the  New  Test.,  we  of 
course  find  such  clear  recognition  of  and  familiarity 
with  the  week  as  need  scarcely  be  dwelt  on.  Sacred 
as  the  division  was,  and  stamped  deep  on  the  minds  and 
customs  of  God's  people,  it  now  received  additional  so- 
lemnity from  our  Lord’s  last  earthly  Passover  gathering 
up  his  work  of  life  inLo  a week. 

Hence  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  very  first, 
was  familiar  with  the  week.  Paul’s  language  (1  Cor. 
xvi,  2,  Kara  yiav  oafifiartov)  shows  this.  We  cannot 
conclude  from  it  that  such  a division  of  time  was  ob- 
served by  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  generally ; for 
they  to  whom  he  was  writing,  though  doubtless  the 
majority  of  them  were  Gentiles,  yet  knew  the  Lord's 
day,  aud  most  probably  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  But 
though  we  can  infer  no  more  than  this  from  the  place  I 
in  question,  it  is  clear  that  if  not  by  this  time,  yet  very 
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soon  after,  the  whole  Roman  world  had  adopted  the 
hebdomadal  division.  Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote  in  the 
2d  century,  speaks  of  it  as  both  universal  and  recent  in 
his  time.  Ho  represents  it  as  coming  from  Egypt,  and 
gives  two  schemes,  by  one  or  other  of  which  ho  consid- 
ers that  the  planetary  names  of  the  different  days  were 
fixed  (Dion  Cassius,  xxvii,  18).  Those  names,  or  cor- 
responding ones,  have  perpetuated  themselves  over 
Christendom,  though  no  associations  of  any  kind  are 
now  connected  with  them,  except  in  so  far  as  the  whim- 
sical conscience  of  some  has  quarrelled  with  their  Pagan 
origin,  and  led  to  an  attempt  at  their  disuse.  It  would 
be  interesting,  though  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  planetary  week.  A deep- 
ly learned  paper  in  the  Philological  Museum,  by  the 
late  archdeacon  Hare,  gives  the  credit  of  its  invention 
to  the  Chaldees.  Dion  Cassius  was,  however,  pretty 
sure  to  have  been  right  in  tracing  its  adoption  by  the 
Roman  world  to  an  Egyptian  origin.  It  is  very  strik- 
ing to  reflect  that  while  Christendom  was  in  its  cradle, 
the  law  by  which  she  was  to  divide  her  time  came, 
without  collusion  with  her,  into  universal  observance, 
thus  making  things  ready  for  her  to  impose  on  man- 
kind that  week  on  which  all  Christian  life  has  been 
shaped — that  week  grounded  on  no  worship  of  planetary 
deities,  nor  dictated  by  the  mere  wish  to  quadripartite 
the  month,  but  based  on  the  earliest  lesson  of  revelation, 
and  proposing  to  man  his  Maker's  model  as  that  where- 
by to  regulate  his  working  and  his  rest  — that  week 
which  once  indeed  in  modern  times  it  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  abolish,  because  it  was  attempted  to  abolish  the 
whole  Christian  faith,  but  which  has  kept,  as  we  arc 
sure  it  ever  w ill  keep,  its  ground,  being  bound  up  with 
that  other,  and  sharing  therefore  in  that  other's  invin- 
cibility and  perpetuity. — Smith.  See  Time. 

WEEK,  Thk  Great,  is  the  name  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing Palm  Sunday.  See  Lent. 

Weeks,  Feast  of.  Sec  Pentecost. 

WEEKS,  Seventy.  Sec  Sevf.nty  Weeks. 

Weeks,  John  Willis,  D.D.,  a colonial  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England,  died  March  25,  1857,  having 
just  returned  to  Sierra  Leone,  of  which  he  was  bishop, 
on  the  17th  of  that  month,  after  visiting  the  stations 
of  the  Yarriba  Mission.  His  consecration  to  this  see 
occurred  in  1855.  Sec  A mcr.  Quar.  Church  Re r.  1857, 
p.  471. 

Weeks,  William  Raymond,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian divine,  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Aug.  6, 1783. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1809; 
studied  theology  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association  in  Vermont, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Columbia  Pres- 
bytery as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  in 
February,  1812.  He  resigned  this  charge  in  1814,  and 
was  occupied  in  supplying  different  churches  and  teach- 
ing until  1832,  when  he  Itecamc  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  where  ho  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  double  duty  of  preaching  and 
teaching  a school  until  1846,  when,  on  account  of  de- 
clining health,  he  had  to  give  up  both.  He  died  June 
27, 1848.  I)r.  Weeks  had  a mind  of  more  than  ordinary 
activity  and  independence;  the  classics  and  the  He- 
brew language  were  the  studies  of  his  life,  and  in  these 
departments  few  have  attained  to  greater  accuracy  of 
scholarship.  He  published.  Nine  Hermans  on  the  De- 
crees and  Agency  of  Cod  (1813,  three  editions) : — Script- 
ure. Catechism  (1813,  two  editions) : — Pilgrim's  Progress 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1849,  12mo,  posthumous) 
also  single  Sermons,  Letters,  and  a series  of  Short  Tructs. 
See  Sprague,  A niuils  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit , iv,  473 ; Alli- 
bonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Weepers  (7rpo<ricXniorrfC.  fentes),  the  class  who 
lay  in  the  porch  weeping  and  beseeching  the  prayers 
of  all  who  entered. — Walcott,  Sacred  A rchceol.  a.  v. 

Weeping  (’’52,  xXniw).  The  ancient  Hebrews 
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*rtpt  and  made  their  troubles  to  appear  openly,  in 
sdouming  and  affliction ; they  were  not  of  opinion  that 
courage  and  greatness  of  soul  consisted  in  seeming  to  be 
imensible  in  adversity,  or  in  restraining  their  tears.  It 
was  even  looked  upon  as  a great  disrespect  for  any  one 
not  to  be  bewailed  at  his  funeral.  Job  savs  of  the 
wicked  man. “His  widow  shall  not  weep”  (Job  xxvii, 
15).  The  I’salmist,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Hopbni 
ami  Phinehas,  says,  “ Their  priests  fell  bv  the  sword, 
and  their  widows  made  no  lamentation”*(Psa.  Lxxiii, 
64).  God  forbids  Ezekiel  to  weep  or  to  express  anv 
«*row  for  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  show  that  the  Jews 
should  be  reduced  to  so  great  calamities  that  thev  should 
not  have  the  liberty  even  to  mourn  or  bewail  thern- 
stsves  (Ezek.  xxiv,  16).  See  Moir.vi.no  : Tears. 

Wegelin,  Josua,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
•“flhJ’jWas  born  Jan.  11,  1604,  at  Augsliurg.  He  stud- 
Mat  Tubingen,  and  was  apj>ointed  in  1627  deaoon  in 
W n*t*re  place.  In  1629,  when,  at  the  command  of 
1 be  emperor  Ferdinand  III,  the  evangelical  churches 
v ere  closed  and  divine  service  was  prohibited,  Wegelin 
had  to  leave  the  city  with  the  other  evangelical  minis- 
ters. He  returned  again  in  1632,  after  Gustavus  Adol- 
jdiiis  had  entered  the  city,  to  leave  it  again  in  1635. 
He  went  to  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  where  be  died,  Sept. 
14,1640.  For  the  benefit  of  his  members  in  Augsburg, 
lie  composed  A ugsburger  BetbiichUin  (2d  ed.  Nuremb. 
IC'd),  and  Hand-,  Land-  und  StandbuchUin  (ibid.  1637). 
After  his  death,  bis  ascetical  writings  were  published 
uyder  the  title  Gebete  und  Liedtr  (ibid.  1660).  One  of 
juf  hymns,  A uf  Christ  i Himmelfahrt  allein , has  also 
bven  translated  into  English,  “ Since  Christ  has  gone 
tO;beav?n,  his  home,"  in  the  Choral  Book  for  England, 
No.  64.  See  Hartmann,  Wurtembergisches  J lagister'- 
luch,  1 5th  scries ; Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kirchenliedes 
«Iipl69  sq.  (B.  P.)  ’ 

Wegelin,  Thomas,  a Protestant  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Augsburg,  Dec.  21,  1577,  At  the 
Ratisbon  Colloquy  he  acted  as  amanuensis  of  the  Prot- 
estant theologians.  He  died  as  professor  of  theology 
And  president  of  the  church-convent  at  .Strasburg.  3Iarcli 
10,  3629.  He  wrote,  Dissert.  Ill  de  Scriptura  Sacra, 

A ueloritate,  Linguis  et  1 'ertionibus : —Hypomnema  Theo- 
Twkum  de  llymno  Trisagio  .—PraUctiones  in  Peutateu- 

chutii  :—De  Christo: — De  Maje  state  Christi: De  In- 

vui-/entiu : —De  Besurrectione  Mortuorum,  etc.  See  Scr- 
piltns,  Epitaphia  Theologorum;  Witte,  Memories  Theolo- 
ybrittn ; Jochcr,  .4 llgemeines  GeUhrten-Lex.  a.  v.  (14.  P.) 

. . I'V^'eger,  Laurextivs,  a German  philologist,  was 
rVfP;-rec‘  1653,  at  Kdnigsberg.  He  prosecuted  bis 
yti'Jij/s  at  bis  native  place  and  Leipsic,and  was  appoint- 
y*>  M*  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  his  native 
qtyywhere  he  died, May  21, 1715.  He  wrote,  DUseti.de 
Occasions  Phrastos  Chaldaices  *’•>*1 

t Osculatione  Manus  Idololatrica  ex  Job  xxri,  26, 

’ He  also  wrote  on  Psa.  xxii;  Hos.  iii,  4;  Ezek! 

See  Arnold,  Hist,  der  Konigsbe  rgischen  Utiicer- 
Jbcher,  AUgemeines  GtUhrten  - Lex.  * v. . Furst 
DibKJud.  iii,  497.  (B.  1\) 

••  Wegleiter.  Christoph,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
GfTWany,  was  born  April  22, 1659,  at  Nuremberg.  He 
lied  at  Altdorf  and  other  universities.  In  1688  he 
wa¥  hppointed  professor  of  theology  and  preacher  at  Alt- 
.le.it;  where  lie  died,  Aug.  16,  1706.  Besides  some  dis- 
smartons,  he  is  also  the  author  of  sermons  and  hvmns. 
t^Ptrogranana  Funebre  in  Ubitum  Dr.  WegUiteri  ( Alt- 
dorf,  GOO);  Zeltneri  Vita  TheoL  A UorphuL  ( 1720 ),  n. 

J ocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Ixx.s.v.;  Koch, 
L** * * *****tfUdes  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  502  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Wegner,  Gottfried,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Dels,  March  18,  1644,  and  diet! 
JUrre  14,  1,09,  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  and 

***** preacher  at  Kdnigsberg.  He  is  the  author  of, 
IhsseTU  Hut. -theol.  de  Sabbatho  Christ ianontm  Judaico 
l JvvtMgsb.  1,02)  : — Disput.  Histor.  Ecclesiast.  de  Alba 
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leste  Baptizatorum  (ibid.  1700,  1734):  — Ilorolociua 
Hebtaum  cum  Isagoge  (Fraukf.  programs, lie 

Computo  hcdestastico  tl  Accentuating  Hebraa  (ibid 
1680),  reprinted  in  Syntagma  DUjiutationum  Franco- 
furtensium  (ibid.  1700) :—Sjxcitucn  Analysis  Hebr  de 
Verbo  ana  (ibid.  1670).  See  Winer,  Ilandb.  der  tkcoL 
Lit.  1,617,  631;  FUrst,  Bibl  Jud.  iii,  497 ; SteinschnO- 
der,  Bibltog.  Handbuch , No.  2130.  ( B.  P.) 

Weimar  Hymn-book  was  a work  prepared  br 
order  at  W eimar  in  1778.  His  plan  was  to  restore  the 
okl  hymns  to  their  original  readings,  and  introduce  as 
many  as  possible  that  were  already  established  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  He  thought  it  subversive  of  the 
Highest  interests  of  the  Church  to  alter  these  composi- 
tions to  meet  the  peculiar  views  of  theologians  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  yet  he  would  not  pursue  his  own 
method  of  restoration  without  certain  restrictions  with- 
m the  bounds  of  reason.  See  Ilagenbacb,  Hist,  of  the 
Church  in  the  1 8ih  und  19 th  CaJurits,  ii,  53  sq. 

Weinbrenner,  Friedrich,  an  eminent  German 
architect,  was  bom  at  Carlsruhe  in  1766.  He  was 
trained  as  a carpenter  and  builder,  and  in  1788  began 
to  travel  for  improvement,  visiting  in  turn  Zurich.  Dres- 
den, and  Berlin,  and  in  1792  started  for  Italy.  Here  be 
discovered  his  own  want  of  training  and' instruction, 
and  entered  upon  a thorough  course  of  study  and  re- 
search, supporting  himself  in  part  by  giving  instruction 
in  architecture  to  numerous  persons,  some  strangers  uf 
distinction.  He  returned  to  Carlsruhe  in  1797,  where 
he  became  inspector  of  buildings,  and  soon  after  erected 
a synagogue  and  some  private  mansions.  He  removed 
to  Strasburg  two  years  after,  but  did  not  find  much  cm- 
ployment,  and  in  a short  rime  returned  to  Carlsruhe  in 
his  former  capacity.  He  entertained  higher  views  of 
his  art  than  bis  countrymen  generally,  and  did  much  to 
mouse  the  same  sentiment  throughout  the  next  gener- 
ation by  his  instructions.  At  Carlsruhe  he  construct- 
ed the  Catholic  church,  Lutheran  church,  Theatre.  Mu- 
seum, Mint,  Hochberg  Palace,  and  other  edifices.  At 
Baden  lie  supervised  the  erection  of  numerous  building* 
He  also  constructed  several  churches,  mansion*  villa* 
etc.,  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  He  published  a 
number  of  works  on  different  branches  of  architectural 
study,  viz.,  Zeichnungslehre  (1810) Optik  (1811):  — 

<181,7:24)  -—Ueber  Form  und  SchOnheit 
(181 V)  ■— L eber  architektonUclte  Verzierungen  (182©):— 
and  other  works.  He  died  March  1, 1826.  See  Spoon- 
CTf  lixog,  of  (he  Fine  A ri$t  s.  v. 

Weinrich.  J ohaim  Michael,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  12,  1683,  at  Dettem. 
in  hranconia,  and  die*l  as  court -deacon  at  Meiningen. 
March  18,  1727.  He  wrote,  Kirchen  und  SchuUnsfaat 
aes  I urstaUhums  Henneberg  alter  und  mittlerer  Zcite* 
(Laps.  1 , 20) : — // istorische  und  theologische  Betracktun- 
gen  (Ur  merkteiirdigen  Altertkumcr  und  geUhrten  I tinge 
(Coburg,  1725) : — Comparatio  Poeseos  Germanicon tm 
cum  ilia  Hebraorum  Veteri  ( printed  in  Misc.  Lips.  x. 

/ 6 sq.).  See  \\  iner,  Han, lb.  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  803 ; Filrst, 
JUU.Jud.  iii,  502.  (B.  P.) 

Thomas,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  May  4,  1629,  at  Leipsic,  is  the  au- 
thor of,  Lxamen  Sgnodi  Itordracence  de  A bsoluto  Pradrs- 
*!?'  D«?tlof—Thron un  ChrUti  Begalem  ex  Psa.  lx,  8, 
Horn  this  Lxphcatum  :—Controrersia  de  Sptrilu  S.  om- 
f;«  Photmianos  :-‘E^irao,C  AbominationU  Pontiles. 
bee  r rehcr,  Theatnim  Fruditon  m ; Ebert,  I^o’rinum 
Lrudtium ; Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Scr’ptorum  Fcclesiastico- 
rum ; Winer,  Handb.  der  theol . Li  . i,  445 ; Jbchcr,  .4  Uge- 
meines G elch rten- Ltxikon,  a v.  (B.  P.) 

Weinzierl,  Franz  Josei-h,  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  lx>m  Dec.  24,  1777,  at 
Pfaffenberg,  in  Bavaria.  He  studied  at  Muuich  and 
Ratisbon,  received  holy  orders  jn  I80J,  and  acted  as 
chaplain  at  Renting  for  a short  time.  In  1802  he  went 
to  Ratisbon  as  professor  of  the  gymnasium,  where  he 
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labored  until  180G,  when  ho  was  appointed  cathedral 
preacher.  lie  died  Jan.  1,  1829.  He  published,  Die 
KlaggesSnge  des  Prnpheten  Jtremiat  mich  der  Vulgata,  in 
Versen  (Augsburg,  1805):— Die  sieben  Busspsalmm  in 
gereimten  Versen  (ibid.  1814): — /We  Ftalmen  nebst  dm 
Klageliedem  Jeremid  und  dm  iibrigen  Ges&ngen  der  heili- 
gm  Schrifl  in  gereimlm  Vcrstn  (ibid.  1819;  2d  ed.  1823) : 
—Spriiche  der  Weisheit,  aus  dm  heiligm  Bitchem  in  ge- 
reimten Versm  ubersetzl  (ibid.  1821).  Sec  Ddring,  Die 
gelehrim  Theologcn  Deutschland s,  iv,  682  sq. ; Ftlrst, 
DHL  Jud.  iii,  502;  Winer,  llandb.  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  113. 
(B.  P.) 

Weis,  Nicola cs  von,  a German  prelate,  was  bom 
March  8,  17%,  at  Schbnhof,  in  the  bishopric  of  Metz. 
He  studied  at  Mayen  ce,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Duden- 
hofen  in  1820,  and  two  years  later  capitulary  at  Speyer,  ' 
where  he  was  consecrated  as  bishop  July  10, 1842.  He 
died  Dec.  13,  1869.  In  connection  with  the  bishop  of 
Strasburg,  Andreas  Russ,  he  founded  the  Catholic,  a very 
influential  paper  in  Germany,  and  translated  many 
works  into  German ; thus  they  translated  Butler's  Lives 
of  the  Saints  (Mayence,  1821-27,23  vols.)  from  the 
French  translation  of  Godescard;  from  the  latter  lan- 
guage they  also  translated  Robelot’s  work  On  the  Dijtu- 
ence  of  Luther  s Reformation  upon  Religion , Politics, 
etc.  (ibid.  1823).  See  Literarischer  J/andtcciserJur  das 
kutholische  Deutschland,  1869,  p.  550;  Winer,  J/andbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  350,  352,  405,  673,  742,  818,  847 ; ii,  23, 
85,88,112,113.  (B.P.) 

"WeiBe,  Georo  Andreas,  a Lutheran  minister  of 
German}-,  was  bom  Dec.  11, 1737,  at  Astrakhan,  in  Rus- 
sia. He  went  to  Halle  with  his  father  in  1748,  and  here 
he  received,  not  only  his  early  education,  but  also  his 
theological  instruction,  and  Franke,  Michaelis,  Freyling- 
hausen,  Baumgartcn,  and  Knapp  were  his  teachers  in  the 
university.  From  1761  to  1708  he  superintended  the 
schools  of  the  Orphan  Asylum ; in  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  deacon  of  St.  George's,  and  in  1774  pastor  of 
that  church.  In  1783  he  was  called  to  Magdeburg, 
where  he  died,  June  16, 1792.  He  published,  Ceber  die 
Redm  des  sterbendm  Mittlers  (Halle,  1778) : — Reden  iiber 
die  Weissagung  des  Jesaias  con  Christs  I^ridm  und  Auf- 
erstehung  (ibid.  1780).  He  also  published  sermons  for 
the  Christian  year.  See  Ddring,  Die  rjelehrtm  Theo- 
logcn Deutschlands,  iv,  684  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Weiaer,  Daniki,  D.D.,  a German  Reformed  clergy- 
man, was  bom  nt  Selinsgrove,  l’a.,  Jan.  13,  1799.  In 
his  youth  he  learned  the  trade  of  n nailsmiih  in  Lewis- 
burg,  and  in  1814  served  four  months  in  the  United 
States  army.  He  began  to  study  for  the  ministry  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  1819,  was  licensed  in  1823,  and  or- 
dained in  1824.  His  first  charge  embraced  three  con- 
gregations in  the  vicinity  of  Selinsgrove,  which  he  ex- 
tended to  eleven.  After  laboring  in  this  field  for  ten 
years,  he  became  pastor  at  New  Goshenhoppen  and 
Great  Swamp,  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  to  whom  he 
ministered  for  thirty  years.  In  1863  he  withdrew  from 
the  active  ministry,  but  until  the  close  of  his  life  fre- 
quently assisted  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  and  sup- 
plied neighboring  pulpits.  He  died  Dec.  2, 1875.  I)r.  | 
Weiser  was  a hard-working  pastor,  a close  student,  and 
a good  preacher.  Sec  llarbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  German 
Ref.  Church,  v,  146. 

Weishaupt,  Adam,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Il- 
luminati (q.  v.),  was  born  nt  Ingolstadt,  Feb.  6,  1748. 
He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  the  Jesuits  in  his 
native  city,  but  soon  quitted  it  for  the  university,  where 
he  was  made  doctor  in  1768,  and  in  1772  professor  of 
jurisprudence.  In  1775  he  displaced  the  Jesuits  in  the 
chair  of  canon  law,  and  thenceforth  became  their  oppo- 
nent, first  by  means  of  n powerful  secret  society,  and 
afterwards  by  the  establishment  of  the  mystical  or  en- 
thusiastic sect  above  named,  in  whose  interest  his 
works  (for  which  see  Ilocfcr,  .Your.  Diog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v.) 
were  written.  In  1785  he  resigned  his  professorship, 
and  retired  to  Gotha,  engaged  in  scientific  and  social 


labors,  still  occupying  the  honorary  position  of  aulic 
counsellor.  He  died  there  Nov.  18, 1830. 

Weismann,  Christian  Eberhard,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  2, 1677,  at  Hir- 
schau.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  was  appointed  in  1701 
deacon  at  Calw,  and  in  1704  court  chaplain  at  Stutt- 
gart, but  in  1707  he  exchanged  his  position  for  that  of 
professor  of  church  history  and  philosophy  at  the  gym- 
nasium there.  Here  he  published  Finleitung  in  die  Sferk - 
t ciirdigkeiten  der  Kirchenhistorie  N.  Testaments  zur  Be- 
f irderung  der  Erkmntniss  des  Reichs  Gottcs,  etc.  (1718, 
1719,2  pts.).  In  1721  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
theology  to  Tubingen,  was  honored  in  the  same  year 
with  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  succeeded  G.  Hoffmann 
ns  provost  of  St.  George’s  in  1729.  He  died  May  26, 
1747.  Besides  his  Institutiones  Theologian  Exegetico- 
dogmatiae  (1789),  he  wrote  some  very  fine  hymns.  See 
Moser,  ‘Beitrag  zu  einem  Lexico  der  jetzt  lebendm  luth, 
und  reform.  Theologen  (Znllichau,  1740),  p.  444-454; 
Brucker,  Dildersaal  heutigm  Tages  lebmder  Schrifstel- 
ler  (Augsb.  1741);  Romer,  Kirchl.  Gesch.  con  Wiirtem- 
berg  (1848),  p.  887-395,  421-423 ; Koch,  Gesch.  des  deut- 
schm  Kirchenlicdes,  v,  50  sq. ; Winer,  JIandbuck  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  293,  534, 760.  (B.  P.) 

Weiss,  Charles,  a Protestant  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Strasburg,  Dec.  10,  1812.  On  publishing  his 
Richard  de  Saint-  Victor  el  la  Thiologie  Mystique,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  Lycee  Bona- 
parte; and  both  his  L'Espagne  Depuis  le  Rigne  de 
Ph ilipjie  1 1,  etc.  (Paris,  1844,  2 vols.),  and  bis  l/istoire 
des  Rlfugils  Protestants  de  Paris  (1853,  2 vols.)  were 
crowned  by  the  Academy.  While  preparing  a second 
edition  of  the  last  work,  Weiss  became  insane  (1864), 
and  sj>cnt  the  rest  of  his  life  in  an  asylum  at  Vanves, 
near  Paris,  where  lie  died  in  1881.  Sec  Lichtcnberger, 
Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Weiss  (Lat.  Weitzius),  George  Michael,  a 
(Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was  a native  of  the  Palat- 
inate of  the  Rhine,  but  was  licensed  and  ordained  to 
the  Gospel  ministry  at  Heidelberg  in  1725.  With  about 
four  hundred  German  emigrants,  he  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1726-27,  accompanying  them  by  request  of 
his  classis  as  their  spiritual  teacher.  They  were  aided 
on  their  way  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  In  1731 
the  colony  numbered  fifteen  thousand  souls,  who  sought 
here  a refuge  from  oppression.  Mr.  Weiss  settled  and 
founded  a Church  at  Skippnch,  about  twenty-four  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  In  1728  he  asked  help  for  these 
scattered  sheep  in  the  wilderness  from  his  classis  of 
the  Palatinate.  But  these  persecuted  “churches  un- 
der the  cross”  could  only  refer  them  to  the  Synod  of 
Holland.  In  1729-30  he  visited  Holland  with  an  elder, 
J.  Keif,  to  solicit  money,  which  was  given  to  a large 
amount  for  that  day.  But  Reif  stole  mopt  of  it,  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  being  recovered. 
The  Classis  of  Amsterdam  sent  over  ministers  and  mon- 
ey to  sustain  these  German  churches,  and  thus  began 
that  system  of  missionary  lnlwr  and  supervision  out  of 
which  the  German  Reformed  Church  has  grown  up, 
and  which  formed  a strong  and  early  tie  between  her 
and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  When  Weiss 
returned  to  America  in  1731,  he  settled  among  the  Ger- 
mans in  New  York  state,  in  Schoharie  and  Dutchess  and 
Greene  counties,  at  Catskill  ( now  Leeds),  Coxsackie, 
etc.  Indian  depredations  obliged  him  about  fourteen 
years  afterwards  to  return  to  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  German  ecclesiastical  assembly,  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1746,  and  was  minister  of  three  Ger- 
man congregations  west  of  Philadelphia  about  fourteen 
years.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a fine  scholar,  speaking  Latin  as 
well  ns  he  did  his  native  German,  llis  ministry  was 
entirely  a pioneer  work,  prosecuted  under  great  difficul- 
ties and  with  manifest  blessings  attendant  upon  it.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  p.  262, 
263.  (W.  J.  K.  T.) 
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Weiss,  Michael,  a German  divine,  contemporary 
with  Luther,  was  bom  at  Neisse,  in  Silesia.  When  the 
Reformation  began,  the  Bohemian  Brethren  were  among 
the  first  to  hail  it;  as  early  as  1522  they  sent  messen- 
gers to  Luther  to  wish  him  success  and  confer  with 
him  on  questions  of  Church  discipline.  One  of  these 
was  Michael  Weiss,  who  afterwards  became  pastor  of 
the  German  branch  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  at  I.ands- 
kron  and  Fulncck,  in  Bohemia,  and  for  their  benefit 
translated  into  German  the  finest  of  the  Bohemian 
hymns,  adding  some  of  his  own.  Weiss  died  in  1540. 
Of  his  own  hymns  we  mention:  Christus  ist  erstanden 
(Kng.  transl.  in  Chorale  Book  for  England,  No.  58: 
u Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  again") : — Lob  tei  dem  aller- 
hoc listen  Gott  (Eng.  transl  in  Moravian  Hymn-book, 
No.  24 : “ To  God  we  render  thanks  and  praise").  (B.  P.) 

Weiss,  Paul,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  in  1543  at  Strelcn,  in  Silesia.  In  1568  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Konigsbcrg  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1581  professor  of  theology  there.  In 
1589  he  was  appointed  court  preacher,  and  died  Jan.  5, 
1612.  lie  wrote,  Dispulationes  de  Peccato  Original i ex 
Jrretn.  xvii,  9 : — lie  Ecdesia  ejusque  S ignis,  etc.  See 
Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ; Arnold,  Histone  der 
konigsbergitchtn  U nicer  sit  at ; Jocher,  AUgemrines  Ge- 
UArten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Weisae,  Christian  H humans,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian and  philosopher  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  10, 
1801,  at  Leipsic.  At  first  he  studied  law,  but  betook 
himself  more  and  more  to  the  study  of  Hegelian  philos- 
ophy, and  commenced  lecturing  in  his  native  place  in 
1823.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, but  in  1837  he  retired  to  spend  his  time  entirely 
in  literary  pursuits.  Having  thus  spent  a few  years, 
he  again  commenced  lecturing,  and  in  1845  he  was 
made  professor  in  ordinary  of  philosophy,  lecturing  at 
the  same  time  as  Priratdocent  on  theology.  He  died 
Sept.  19, 1866,  having  been  honored  with  the  doctorate 
of  divinity  in  1838  by  the  Jena  University.  At  first  a 
follower  of  Hegel  he  soon  emancipated  himself  from 
that  system,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  L'rberden  Begrijf, 
die  Bthandlung  und  die  Quellen  der  Mgthologie  (Leipsic, 
1827).  Prominent  among  his  works  arc: — Die  Idee 
Gottes  (Dresden,  1833) : — Dir  philosophuche  GeheimUhre 
v on  der  V nsterblichkeit  (ibid.  1834): — Grundziige  der 
Metaphysik  (Hamburg,  1834): — Die  evangel . Geschichte 
kritisch  und  philosophisrh  bearbeitet  (Leipsic,  1838,  2 
vols.) : — Ueberdie  Zuhttnfi  der  erang.  Kirche  (ibid.  1849): 
— Philosophische  Dogmatik  (1855-62,3  vols.): — Christo- 
logie  Luthers  (ibid.  1855) : — Die  Erangclienfrage  in  ihrem 
gegenicarligcn  Stuilium  (ibid.  1856).  After  his  death 
were  published,  Beitrdge  :ur  Kritik  der  paulin.  Brief e 
(ibid.  1867):  — Psychologic  uiul  U nsterblichkeit  tlehrt 
(1869).  See  Seydel,  Chr.  11.  Weisse  (Leipsic,  1866); 
Theolog.  Universal- Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol. 

ii,  1431;  Winer,  Hamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  412,  472. 
(B.P.) 

Weiasel,  Georg,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  1590  at  Domnau,  in  Prussia.  He 
was  rector  at  Friedland  for  three  years,  and  in  1623  be- 
came minister  of  the  newly  erected  Kosengarten  Church 
at  Konigsbcrg.  He  is  said  to  have  quickened  the  po- 
etic powers  of  others,  and  especially  of  Simon  Dach,  his 
junior  contemporary,  lie  died  Aug.  1, 1635.  Weissel 
is  the  author  of  some  very  fine  hymns,  which  are  still 
used  in  the  German  F.vangclical  Church,  c.  g.  Macht 
hoch  die  Thtir,  das  Thor  macht  in  it  (Eng.  transl.  in 
Lyra  Germ,  i,  10:  “Lift  up  your  heads,  vc  mighty 
gates").  See  Koch,  Gtsch.  d.  deutschen  Kirchenliedes, 

iii,  180  sq.  (B,  P.) 

WeiBBenbach,  Joseph  Anton,  a Roman  Catho- 
lic divine  of  Germany,  was  l*om  Oct.  15, 173-1.  at  Brem- 
garten.and  died  April  II,  1801,  at  Luzerne.  He  wrote, 
Kritisches  Verzeiclmiss  der  besten  Schriflen,  irclche  in  rer- 
schiedenen  Sprachen  zum  Beveis  und  zur  Vertheidigung 
der  Religion  herausgekommen  (Basle,  1784)  :—De  Elo- 


quentia  Patrum  Libb.  XIII  (Augsburg,  1<i5,  9 voisA 
Sec  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  380, 882.  (B.  P.'> 

Weissenborn,  Friedrich  Ludwig,  a German 
theologian,  was  bom  April  16,  1816,  at  Parkentin.  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwcrin.  He  occupied  the  philosoph- 
ical chair  at  Halle,  and  afterwards  at  Marburg,  where 
he  died,  Juue  4, 1874.  He  published,  Vorlesvngsm  iber 
Schleiermachers  Dialekiik  und  Dogmatik  (Leipsic.  1847. 
2 pts.): — Vorlesungen  iiber  Panihrismus  und  The  ism  tu 
(Marburg,  1859).  (HP.) 

Weissenborn,  Jesaias  Friedrich,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  15, 1673,  at  ScnaJ- 
cald.  He  studied  at  Erfurt,  in  1700  was  appointed  pas- 
tor of  St.  Michael's  there,  was  made  superintendent  ie 
1722,  professor  of  theology  in  1724,  aud  died  July  3. 
1750.  He  wrote,  Dissertt,  de  tvCatpoviq : — De  Sabba- 
thi  Obligation  Xaturali: — Jesus  Pout  if  riorum  cstm 
Jesu  Lutheranorum  Collaius : — Lktrimentum  F'idei  et 
Piet  at  is  e Dogmate  Reformatorum  de  Absoluto  Dvcreio 
Enatum:—l)e  Segationc  Resurrect  ion  is  Christi  Detes- 
tanda  e Pauli  Verbis  1 Cor.  xv,  17,  18:— De  I >i dentate 
Spiritus  S.  contra  Pntuinatomuchos,  etc.  Sec  Mower. 
Lexikon  Jrtztlebmder  Gotiesgelehrien ,*  Neubauer,  .Vac4- 
richt  von  jetztlebenden  Gotiesgelehrien ; Jocher,  AUgexnri- 
nes  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Weissenborn,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Si  glitz,  in  Thuringia,  Nor.  21, 
1644.  He  studied  at  Jena,  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  school  at  Smalcald  in  1672,  and  in 
1683  went  to  Hildesheim  as  director  of  the  gymnasium 
there.  In  1691  he  received  a call  as  pastor  to  Erfurt, 
was  made  doctor  of  divinity  in  1692,  and  in  1700  follow- 
ed a call  as  professor  of  theology  and  superintendent  to 
Jena  where  he  died,  April  20  of  the  same  year.  lie  is 
the  author  of  Schmalkaldisches  kernhajhs  Gebetbmch 
utbst  alLrhund  gristreichen  Lebensregtln  (1706;  new  ed. 
1716).  Sec  Pipping,  3/emor . TheoL  Decas  IX  (1707); 
Zeumcri  Vita  Prof.  Theol.  Jenensium,  p,  252;  Koch. 
Gesch.  iL  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  v,  418  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Weissensee,  Philipp  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  6, 1673,  at  Vickberg.  in 
Wllrtemberg.  lie  studied  at  Tubingen,  was  appointed 
in  1703  teacher  at  the  monaster}*  in  Maulbronn.  and  in 
1708  he  was  called  for  the  same  position  to  Blaubeuren. 
In  1722  he  received  the  prelacy  in  the  same  school  and 
in  1727  that  of  Hirschau.  In  1740  he  was  appointed 
provost  and  general  su|>erintendent  at  Denkendorf.  and 
died  Jan.  6, 1767,  as  senior  of  the  evangelical  church  of 
Wllrtemberg.  He  is  the  author  of  some  fine  hymns 
which  arc  still  in  use  in  Germany,  and  published  in 
1718  an  edition  of  Thomas  h Kcmpiss  book.  The  Imi- 
tation of  Christ,  in  German  rhymes.  See  Burk.  iJer 
Christenbote,  1847,  No.  3,  p.  25-28;  No.  11,  p.  130  sq. ; 
No.  16,  p.  187 ; No.  25,  p.  297 ; Pregizers,  Gottgeh.  Poesie 
(Tub.  1727).  p.  280-285  ; Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kir- 
chenlieties , v,  79  sq.  (11  P.) 

Weissmann,  Eiirexreicii,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  July  15, 1641,  at  Weverburg, 
in  Lower  Austria.  Religious  intolerance  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  country.  He  weut  to  WUrtembcrg  and  studied 
at  Tubingen.  In  1662  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Hir- 
schau; in  1680  special  superintendent  and  pastor  at  Waib- 
lingen : in  1693  he  was  called  to  Stuttgart ; was  made 
general  superintendent  and  abbot  at  Maulbronn  in  1711 : 
and  died  Feb.  28,  1717.  He  wrote  Rhetorica  Sacra , 
besides  ten  vols.  on  homilctical  subjects.  Sec  Winer. 
llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  58 ; Jocher,  AUgemrines  Gc- 
lehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Weisz,  George,  a pioneer  of  the  German  Reform- 
ed Church  in  Ohio.  He  was  bora  in  Northumberland 
County,  15l,  June  21,  1793.  lie  served  as  a volunteer  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  was  appointed  quartermaster.  He 
began  his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  Isaac  Gerhart, 
and  finished  with  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Helfenstein  in  Phila- 
; delphia.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  the 
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German  Reformed  Church  as  an  exploring  missionary 
to  Ohio.  In  1817  he  settled  permanently  in  Lancaster, 
O.,  extending  his  missionary  labors  over  four  counties. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  numerous  nourishing  churches, 
being  in  labors  abundant  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  He 
died  in  peace,  March  10, 1859.  lie  has  a son  in  the 
ministry*. 

Weitenauer,  Ionatz,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany  who  lived  in  the  last  century,  is  the 
author  of,  Trifolium  Ifebraicum,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacum, 
per  quod  I'oeeie  infra  Aliquot  Iforas  cum  Hitrolexico 
A uctorie  Explica  re  Canonem  ilibHcum,  etc.  (Augsburg, 
1759) : — Job,  Pealmi,  Prov.  Salomon,  et  Siracid.,  ex  He- 
ir aid*  Gnrrieque  Fontibus  ad  Afentem  Vulgatm  et  LaL 
Sermonui  Dilucide  Erplicane  (ibid.  1757) : — Hexaglotton, 
teu  Afodus  Addiecendi  infra  Brecise.  Tempue  Linguam 
Gal!.,  Ital.,  Hup.,  Grac.,  I/tbraicam  et  Chaldaicam,  etc. 
(Frankfort,  1766): — jVorffl  Grammatical  Biblica  Afe- 
thodus  (I’lm,  1756) : — Libri  Mackabaorum  cum  Com- 
mentario  Literali , quibue  Addita  eel  Due.  de  Doctrina 
Aforum  e Sacra  Scriptura  (ibid.  1773) : — lexicon  Bibli- 
cum , etc.  (Augsburg,  1758 ; Venice,  1860).  He  also  trans- 
lated into  German  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  he 
added  annotations.  Sec  Ftlrst,  liibl,  Jud.  iii,  503;  Stein- 
schneider,  Bibiiog.  Handbuch,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Wejones  were  fortune-tellers  of  the  barbarous 
Prussians,  who  foretold  future  events  from  the  force  of 
the  wind  and  the  direction  of  the  clouds. 

Weland,  Jakob  Christoph,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  July  18, 1752,  at  Bremen, 
and  died  March  10, 1813,  as  abbot,  general  superintend- 
ent, and  first  pastor  at  Holzmindcn.  He  wrote,  Ueber 
Wander  nach  den  Bediirfniescn  uneerer  Zrit  (Gottingen, 
1789):  — Predigten  iiber  die.  Emtngelien  (Brunswick, 
1813) : — Finleitung  in  die  Bibel,  nach  den  Bediirfmesen 
uneerer  Zeit  (Hanover,  1812).  See  Wilier,  Handbuch  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  334, 393 ; ii,  133, 244, 251, 302, 363.  (B.  P.) 

Welapotren  (or  Velapotren),  in  Hindft  my- 
thology, is  that  giant  who  came  into  existence  when 
Siva,  in  despair,  because  of  bis  wife's  death,  pulled  a 
hair  from  his  head.  The  giant  decapitated  the  father 
of  tbis  lovely  wife,  Sbakti,  as  he  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  death. 

Weleda,  in  German  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
roost  famous  fortune-tellers  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  rera.  A maiden  !>orn  of  princely  parents,  she 
is  said  to  have  wielded  o mighty  political  influence  over 
her  people.  Having  been  brought  to  Rome  as  a prison- 
er, she  was  carried  about  in  triumph,  and  received  great 
distinction  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Af- 
ter her  death  the  Germans  honored  her  as  a goddess. 

Weles,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the  first  of  the 
deities  after  Perun,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Poles.  He 
was  also  worshipped  in  Russia  as  a god  of  protection, 
especially  of  horses  and  cattle. 

Well,  Eccxeslasticau  The  most  ancient  exam- 
ples of  Christian  baptismal  welts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Catacombs.  Wells  occur  in  crypts,  some  of  which  were 
regarded  as  possessing  waters  of  miraculous  powers,  as 
at  Pierrefonds ; but  very  possibly  they  were  made  in 
imitation  of  the  baptismal  wells  of  the  Catacombs, 
There  was  usually  a well  or  fountain  in  the  centre  of  a 
cloister  garth.  There  is  one  highly  enriched  in  the 
south  nave  aisle  of  Strasburg.  Probably  these  wells, 
as  in  cathedrals,  served  to  drain  water  and  supply  the 
baptismal  font,  as  in  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  and  at  York, 
Carlisle,  Glasgow,  and  Winchester.  In  many  of  the 
small  Cornish  oratories  or  baptisteries  there  is  a well. 
Su  Kcyne's  Well,  in  Cornwall,  was  an  object  of  frequent 
visits  as  was  St.  Winifred’s,  in  North  Wales,  which  was 
built  in  1495,  and  contains  a star-shaped  basin,  formerly 
surrounded  with  stone  screens  and  contained  within  a 
vaulted  ambulatory  under  an  upper  chapel.  Wells  are 
found  also  in  many  of  the  ancient  Cornish  churches  of 
the  5th  and  7th  centuries,  at  Harden,  Kirk  Newton,  and 


Ancient  Baptismal  Well.  (From  the  Catacomb  of  St 
Domltllla,  Rome.) 


Durham.  Joubert’s  Well  at  Poitiers  is  a good  medieval 
specimen.  At  Uatisbon,  in  the  south  wing  of  the  tran- 
sept, there  is  a well  with  figures  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  There  is  also  an  ancient  well  in  the 
cloister  of  Arles.  St.  Aldhelm’s  Well  at  Shepton  Mallet, 
St.  Chad’s  at  Lichfield,  St.  Julicn’s  at  Wellow,  Somerset, 
St.  Thomas’s  at  Canterbury,  and  numerous  others  in 
Wales  are  still  regarded  as  possessing  medicinal  virtues. 
Throughout  all  Christendom  such  wells  exist,  and  rules 
concerning  them  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
canonical  decrees,  because  of  abuses  which  arose  in  past 
ages.  They  were  forbidden  to  be  worshipped  without 
the  bishop’s  authority  in  960,  1018,  and  1102.  In  950 
they  were  made  sanctuaries.  Round  them  were  frith- 
geards,  for  sanctuary,  which  were  reputed  holy  ground. 
They  were  determined  as  holy  by  the  diocesan,  by  can- 
ons passed  in  960  and  1 102,  and  abuses  were  condemned 
by  the  Synod  of  Winchester  in  1308.  See  Lee,  Close, 
of  I.iturg.  and  Eccles.  Terms,  s.  v. ; Walcott,  Sacred  A r- 
chaoL  a.  v. 

Well-being.  See  Happiness. 

Weller,  Hieronymus,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  5,  1499,  at  Freyburg.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Luther.  In  1535  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1539  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent at  Freyburg,  where  he  died,  March  20,  1572. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings, 
Job;  on  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippian*, 
Thessalonians ; of  Peter  and  the  first  of  John.  He  also 
wrote,  Explieationes  in  Epietolae  et  Etxmgelia  Domini- 
carum  et  Feetorum: — De  Paseione  Domini  Nostri  Jeeu 
Chrieti : — besides  homilctical,  ascetical,  and  excgetical 
works  in  German.  See  Freher,  Theatrum  Eruditomm ; 
Acta  Eruditorum  Latina ; J ocher,  AUgemrinee  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Uandb.  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  58.  (B.  P.) 

Weller,  Jakob,  a Protestant  divine  of  Germany, 
was  bom  Dec.  5, 1602,  at  Ncukirchen.  In  1635  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Witten- 
berg ; in  1640  superintendent  at  Brunswick ; and  in 
1646  first  court  preacher  and  church  councillor  at  Dres- 
den, where  he  died,  July  6,  1664.  He  wrote,  Adnota- 
tiome  in  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Romanos  . . . Collects  a J. 
Schindlero  ( Brunswick,  1654 ) : — T’Spn  lip^,  Spi- 
cilegium  Quaetionum  Ebrao  - Syrarum  (Wittenberg, 
1673): — De  Lingua  llebraica  Ambiguilate  contra  Hunt- 
bum  (ibid.  UXi\):—Die}>utatio  an  Puncta  Hebr.  Literie 
Coacaf  (ibid.).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  165,  255;  Fltrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  504;  Steinscbncider, 
Bibiiog.  Handbuch,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Wellesley.  Sec  Wesley. 

Wellesley,  Oerald  Valerian,  an  Anglican 
prelate,  was  born  in  1809.  He  graduated  from  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1830 ; held  the  rectory  of  Strath- 
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fieldsaye,  Hants,  from  1836  till  1855;  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1849;  dean  of  Windsor  in  1854, 
and  died  Sept.  18, 1882. 

Wellesley,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
a natural  son  of  Richard  Colley  Wellesley  ( marquis 
Wellesley)  and  Mile.  11.  G.  Roland,  was  born  in  1792; 
graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1816;  became 
rector  of  Woodmancote,  Hurst  Monceaux,  in  Sussex; 
was  appointed  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  in 
1842;  became  preacher  to  the  University  of  Oxford; 
curator  of  the  Hodlcian  Library,  University  Galleries, 
and  Taylor  Institution;  and  died  Jan.  11,  1866.  lie 
was  the  author  of,  A nthologia  Polyglot  t a ; or,  A Selec- 
tion of  Versions  in  Various  Languages,  chief y from  the 
Greek  Anthology  (1819): — and  Stray  Notes  on  Shake- 
speare (1865).  Sec  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A uthors,  s.  v. 

Welliamen  (or  Velliamen),  in  Hindi!  mythol- 
ogy, was  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Kartiavertshunen ; 
the  other’s  name  is  Devanci,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Indra.  Statues  of  both  are  erected  in  the  temple  of 
this  god. 

Well-maids,  in  Norse  mythology,  were  daughters 
of  Acger  and  Ran.  They  swim  u|>on  the  stormy  sea 
around  their  mother,  aud  appear  with  white  veils  to  as- 
sist the  unfortunate  out  of  the  wild  waves,  and  lay  the 
drowned  down  in  the  lap  of  their  mother.  Their  names 
are  Iliminglaffe,  Dufa,  Blbdughadda,  Heffring,  Udur, 
Raun,  Bvlgia,  Drdbua,  and  Kolga. 

Wells  of  Pity,  “the  five  wounds  of  Christ, distil- 
ling his  sacred  blood— for  grace,  from  the  right  foot ; for 
ghostly  comfort,  from  the  left  foot ; for  wisdom,  from 
the  right  hand;  for  mercy,  from  the  left  hand;  and 
from  the  heart,  for  everlasting  life— each  represented  by 
a drop  of  blood  in  rich  ruby  glass,  issuing  from  a gosh 
which  bears  a golden  crown,  as  in  a pane  of  Perpendicu- 
lar glass  at  Sidmouth." — Walcott,  Sacred  A rchceol.  s.  v. 

Wells,  Edward  Livingston,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman, began  his  regular  ministry  in  1860, 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Plainvilie.  Conn.; 
the  following  year  became  rector  of  Calvary  Church, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  in  1865  went  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  as  rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  and  remained  there  until 
1871,  when  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  South- 
|>ort,  Conn.,  and  here  he  continued  to  reside  until  1879, 
part  of  the  time  without  charge,  and  afterwards  as  min- 
ister of  St.John’s  Church,  New  Milford,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  7, 1880,  aged  forty-six  years.  Sec  Whittaker,  A l- 
manac  and  Diredory,  1881,  p.  175, 

Wells,  Eleazer  Mather  Porter,  D.D.,  a Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  in  1793,  being 
a descendant  of  Thomas  Wells  who  had  come  to  Salem 
with  Wimhrop  and  Wilson  in  1629.  He  entered  the 
ministry  in  1823,  and  preached  at  Plymouth,  Calais, 
and  Hangor,  Me.  In  1826  he  was  ordained  a deacon  by 
bishop  Brownell,  of  Connecticut,  and  was  professionally 
engaged  for  brief  periods  at  more  than  a dozen  places 
in  New  England.  His  special  vocation,  however,  was 
found  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  House  of 
Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders  at  Boston,  and  also 
became  superintendent  of  St.  Stephen's  House.  He 
was  a most  philanthropic  city  missionary,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Boston,  Dec.  1, 1878, 
he  was  “ in  labors  more  abundant.’’  (W.  P.  S.) 

Wells,  Henry,  a distinguished  philanthropist,  was 
bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1805.  He  was  brought  by 
his  parents  when  a child  to  Central  New  York.  With- 
out the  advantages  of  an  early  education,  but  with  a 
pushing  spirit  within  him.  lie  began  his  career  as  au 
expressman,  his  first  route  being  from  Albany  to  Buffa- 
lo, at  which  time  he  carried  all  the  matter  in  a carpet- 
bag himself,  and  gave  personal  attention  to  its  deliver)*. 
His  business  gradually  prospered,  and  he  increased  it  as 
circumstances  required.  Such  was  its  wonderful  prog- 
ress that  he  organized  a company, -under  the  title  of 


“ The  American  Express  Company,"  which  subsequent- 
ly bore  the  name  of  “ Wells,  Fargo  & Co."  Their  busi- 
ness increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  embraced  the 
whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  across  the  ocean.  The  re- 
ward of  his  enterprise  and  prudence  was  a princely  fort- 
une. With  its  avails  he  purchased  a beautiful  property 
oil  the  banks  of  the  Cayuga  Ijike,  at  Aurora,  N.  Y„  and 
there  erected  a palatial  residence,  which  he  filled  with 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  art.  In  the  retirement 
of  his  lovely  rural  home,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  erect- 
ing and  furnishing  at  his  own  expense  a seminary  or 
college  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women.  By 
the  side  of  his  own  mansion  he  laid  off  a park  embrac- 
ing woodland,  hill,  and  plain,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  be 
erected  a splendid  brick  edifice,  with  all  the  appoint- 
ments that  skill,  taste,  and  money  could  provide  for  the 
carrying-out  of  the  great  object  he  had  in  view.  This 
magnificent  edifice,  with  the  entire  property,  was  con- 
veyed by  deed  as  a free  gift  to  a board  of  trustees,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  “ Wells  College.”  A board  of  in- 
struction was  soon  organized,  and  the  college  sprang 
rapidly  into  high  repute.  Its  halls  were  soon  fillctLand 
students  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  many  of  them  the 
daughters  of  gentlemen  with  whom  Mr.  Wells  had  l*en 
associated  in  business.  Its  library  and  cabinets  were 
made  rich  by  contributions  of  his  friends.  The  Hun. 
E.  B.  Morgan,  of  Aurora,  added  the  munificent  gift  of 
$100,000  to  the  endowment  of  the  institution,  and  is 
about  to  erect  another  important  building  for  the  col- 
lege. On  Nov.  9,  1878,  Mr.  Wells  sailed  for  Glasgow, 
and  reached  there  on  the  19th.  He  was  too  far  en- 
feebled to  proceed  farther,  and  after  lingering  for  a few 
weeks,  his  active,  eventful,  and  useful  life  closed,  Dec. 
10,  1878.  (W.  1‘.  S.) 

Wells,  Horatio  T.,  I.L.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  head  roaster  of  the  English  depart- 
ment in  Burlington  College,  N.  J.,  in  1859,  and  the 
following  year  acting  rector  of  the  college ; in  1862  was 
principal  of  a boys'  school  in  Andalusia,  Pa^  which  in- 
stitution. in  1866,  became  known  as  Andalusia  College. 
Mr.  Wells  was  elected  president  and  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  and  commercial  law,  and  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  college  until  his  death,  in  December.  1871. 
See  Prof.  Kpisc.  A Imanac,  1873,  p.  133. 

Wells,  William,  D.D^an  English  Unitarian  min- 
ister, who  afterwards  emigrated  to  America,  was  bore 
at  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire,  in  174-4.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  the  Academy  of  Daventry;  became  minister  at 
Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire,  in  1770;  was  a friend  to 
the  Americans  during  the  Revolution;  introduced  in- 
oculation for  small-pox  among  his  poor  neighbors,  at- 
tending some  thirteen  hundred  cases ; removed  to  Amer- 
ica. arriving  in  Boston  with  his  family,  June  12, 1793; 
settled  on  a farm  at  Brattleborough,  Yu,  in  1794,  resid- 
ing there  and  preaching  to  the  Society  in  the  town  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  Dee.  27,  1827.  See  Sprague, 
A nnals  of  the  .4  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  254  sq. 

Well  wood.  See  Moncrkiff. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  a consider- 
able body  of  Methodists,  chiefly  in  Wales,  which  dates 
its  origin  from  1735,  sprang  from  the  labors  of  Mr.  How- 
el  Harris,  of  Trcvecca,  in  Brecknockshire.  This  young 
man  had  gone  to  Oxford  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England ; but,  Uxximing  disgusted  with 
tbc  immorality  and  gross  carelessness  of  that  place,  be 
returned  home  and  began  to  visit  from  house  to  bouse, 
warning  people  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  He 
soon  began  to  preach  in  public.  Crowds  flocked  to  beat 
him,  and  many  were  converted  under  bis  preaching. 
He  apipointed  meetings  for  religious  conversation  in  sev- 
eral places;  hence  arose  those  private  societies  which 
form  a prominent  part  of  the  arrangements  of  this  body, 
llis  labors  were  crowned  with  extraordinary  success, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  regular  clergy 
and  the  magistrates;  and  in  1739,  after  only  four  years 
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of  effort,  he  had  established  as  many  as  three  hundred 
societies  in  the  south  of  Wales.  Mr.  Harris  was  great- 
ly aided  in  his  labors  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowland,  of 
LI  angeitho,  Cardiganshire,  who  attracted  large  crowds  by 
his  eloquence.  Several  pious  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lishment seceded  and  joined  the  Methodists : a consid- 
erable band  of  itinerant  missionaries  was  formed ; a most 
precious  revival  spread  among  the  different  denomina- 
tions; and  the  new  sect  grew  so  popular  that  in  seven 
years  from  its  commencement  no  fewer  than  ten  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England  had  joined  it.  The  first 
chapel  built  by  the  Welsh  Cnlvinistic  Methodists  was 
erected  at  Builth,  Brecknockshire,  in  1747.  In  the 
following  year  two  others  were  built  in  Carmarthen- 
shire. The  Church  made  rapid  progress  in  the  south 
of  Wales,  but  wns  greatly  hindered  in  the  north.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  began  his 
labors.  lie  lived  at  Bala,  Merionethshire,  and  it  is  to 
his  exertions  and  influence  that  these  societies  arc  chief- 
ly indebted  for  their  prosperity.  He  was  converted  un- 
der the  preaching  of  Mr.  Rowland,  and,  after  the  usual 
preparation,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  in  1784  he  decided  to  leave  the  Established 
Church  and  join  the  Methodists,  where  he  could  enjoy 
greater  freedom  in  evangelical  labors.  He  found  (he 
principality  in  a deplorable  condition  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  people.  A Bible 
could  scarcely  be  found  in  any  of  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry,  and  in  some  parishes  very  few  were  able  to 
read  it.  He  therefore  decided  to  educate  the  people  in 
the  rudiments  of  learning  and  religion.  He  established 
for  this  purpose  what  he  called  circulating  schools,  that 
is,  schools  which  might  be  removed  from  one  place  to  an- 
other at  the  end  of  a definite  period,  say  nine  or  twelve 
months.  He  induced  “ a few  friends  to  set  a subscription 
on  foot  to  jiav  the  wages  of  a teacher,  who  was  to  be 
moved  circuitously  from  one  place  to  another,  to  in- 
struct the  poor  in  reading,  and  in  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity  by  catechising  them.”  This  work  was  be- 
gun in  1785  with  only  one  teacher.  Others  were  add- 
ed ns  the  funds  increased,  until  they  numbered  twenty. 
At  first  he  instructed  the  teachers  himself,  and  these  in 
turn  instructed  others.  In  this  manner  many  thousands 
were  instructed,  and  the  good  seed  thus  sown  produced 
abundant  fruit,  religious  awakenings  occurring  in  many 
places  where  the  teachers  had  labored.  In  1799  a re- 
ligious periodical  was  started  by  Mr.  Charles,  entitled 
The  Spiritual  Treasury , the  design  of  which  was  to  sup- 
ply the  people  thus  instructed  with  religious  rending. 
Hitherto,  Bibles  in  the  vernacular  had  been  very  scarce, 
ami  the  want  was  met  bv  the  formation  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1804.  By  this  organization, 
Welsh  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  scattered  through- 
out the  principality,  and  eagerly  received. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odist Society  Mr.  Charles  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part.  At  an  association  held  at  Bala  in  1790,  he  drew 
up  a set  of  Rules  for  Conducting  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings of  the  North  Wales  Association,  consisting  of  the 
preachers  and  leaders;  and  these  Rules  form  the  basis 
of  the  present  system  of  Church  government  of  the 
whole  society.  In  1801  Rules  of  Discipline  were  first 
published,  laying  down  the  order  and  form  of  Church 
government  and  discipline.  To  these  were  added,  in 
1811,  several  regulations  designed  to  render  the  organ- 
ization, in  its  membership  and  ministry,  permanently 
independent  of  the  Established  Church. 

In  1823  they  adopted  and  published  a Confession  of 
Faith,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  at  the  as- 
sociations of  Aberystwith  and  Bala.  The  doctrines 
thus.avowed  are  decidedly  Cnlvinistic,  and  accord  with 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion in  all  essential  points  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
Their  Church  government  is  neither  Episcopal,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  Congregational,  on  the  other,  but  a|>- 
proachcs  more  nearly  the  Presbyterian  form.  The  pri- 
vate societies  are  subordinate  to  the  monthly  meetings, 


and  these  again  to  the  quarterly  associations,  at  which 
the  general  business  of  the  botlv  is  transacted.  Theif 
preachers  itinerate  from  place  to  place,  and,  being  men 
of  limited  education,  they  are  generally  dependent  on 
some  secular  employment  for  their  support.  Of  lat$ 
years  they  have  turned  their  attention  towards  the  im- 
portance of  an  educated  ministry.  Accordingly,  in  1837, 
a college  for  the  purpose  of  training  theological  students 
was  established  at  Bala,  and  in  1842  another  at  Trevecca. 

The  ministers  of  the  Connection  are  selected  by  the 
private  societies,  and  reported  to  the  monthly  meetings, 
which  examine  them  as  to  their  qualifications,  and  per- 
mit them  to  begin  on  trial.  After  they  have  preached 
for  five  years  or  more  on  trial,  and  are  found  properly 
qualified,  they  are  ordained  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, nnd  the  ordination  takes  place  at  the  quarterly 
associations.  The  preachers  are  exacted  each  to  itin- 
erate in  a particular  county;  but  generally  once  in  a 
year  they  undertake  a missionary’  tour  to  different  parts 
of  Wales,  when  they  preach  twice  every  day,  each  time 
in  a different  chaj>o).  Their  remuneration  is  derived 
from  the  monthly  pence  contributed  by  the  members  of 
each  congregation;  out  of  which  a small  sum  is  given 
to  them  after  every  sermon;  but  some  have  a stated 
stipend. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  have  about  1000 
chapels  and  about  80,000  communicants,  60,000  of  whom 
are  in  Wales  and  4000  in  America,  the  rest  principally 
in  England. 

In  1840  they  formed  an  association  for  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  year  a mission  was  commenced  among  one  of  the 
hill  tribes  in  the  northeast  part  of  Bengal.  They  hare 
also  a mission -station  in  Brittany,  France,  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country  being  a sister  dialect  of  the 
Welsh;  and  they  have,  besides,  a mission  to  the  Jews. 
The  0|)crations  of  the  home  mission  of  this  denomina- 
tion arc  carried  on  among  the  English  imputation  in- 
habiting the  borders  between  England  and  Wales. 
There  are  several  societies  in  England  belonging  to 
the  Connection  — for  example,  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Bristol,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  etc. — whose 
worship,  public  and  private,  is  performed  in  the  Welsh 
language.  There  is  also  a small  congregation  among 
the  Welsh  miners  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  who  have 
preaching  in  their  own  langunge.  In  some  parts  of 
Wales,  and  on  the  borders  of  England  where  the  Eng- 
lish lnngungc  is  most  prevalent,  worship  is  conducted  in 
that  tongue. 

Welsh  Version.  The  first  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  was  printed  in  Imndon  in  1567,  in  cohsoquence  of 
a law  enacted  by  Parliament  in  1562.  The  translation 
was  made  by  William  Salcsbury,  assisted  by  a certain 
Iluet,  a chanter  of  St.  David’s,  and  Dr.  Richard  Davies, 
bishop  of  the  same  place.  In  1588  the  entire  Bible  was 
given  to  the  Welsh  people,  the  Old  Test,  being  translat- 
ed by  Dr.  W.  Morgan,  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
with  the  aid  of  several  eminent  scholars,  who  also  re- 
vised Salcsbury 's  version  of  the  New  Test.  A new  and 
revised  edition  was  prepared  by  Dr.  I*.  Parry,  successor 
to  the  sec  of  St.  Asaph,  and  published  in  1620.  This 
edition  was  held  in  such  high  estimation  that  it  has 
been  used  as  the  text  of  all  succeeding  editions.  Being 
in  folio,  a small  and  portable  edition  was  published  in 
1680,  which,  besides  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  contained 
the  Apocrypha,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a met- 
rical version  of  the  Psalms;  the  latter,  which  is  still 
used  in  the  Welsh  churches,  was  prepared  by  Pryss, 
archdeacon  of  Merioneth.  Of  the  editions  of  the  whole 
Bible  which  have  appeared  from  lime  to  time  we  men- 
tion the  following : 

16M— sometimes  called  Cromwell's  Bible. 

167S — with  corrections  by  the  Rev.  St.  Uughes. 

1090— published  by  the  Rev.  D.  Jones. 

1690— printed  at  Oxford  for  the  use  of  churches,  in  Roman 
characters,  sometimes  called  Bishop  Lloyd’s  Bible. 
17 IS — printed  at  Loudon,  often  called  Moses  Williams's 
Bible. 
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1727— printed  at  London : lea*  Talnable. 

1T4G — printed  at  Cambridge;  the  third  edition,  published 
by  the  Society  for  PromotingChristlan  Knowledge, 
and  containing  the  same  as  published  in  the  first, 
in  1718. 

1752 — reprint  of  that  of  1740. 

1709 — by  the  same  si»ciety. 

1770— with  notes  by  the  Rev.  P.  Williams,  and  reprinted 
very  often. 

1759 — printed  for  the  nse  of  churches  by  the  same  society. 
1790 — with  Mr.  John  Cauue's  references. 

1799— printed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

These  editions,  with  the  exception  of  ten  thousand  cop- 
ies of  the  New  Test,  printed  in  the  year  1800  at  Shrews- 
bury, were  all  that  ap|>cared  before  the  formation  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  great  scarcity 
of  the  vernacular  Scriptures  prevailing  in  Wales  was 
the  cause  of  finally  bringing  about  the  formation  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  issued  by  this  society  was 
the  Welsh  Bible,  the  text  adopted  being  that  of  1752. 
This  edition  left  the  press  in  1800.  Including  this,  their 
first  edition,  the  number  of  copies  issued  at  successive 
intervals  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from 
the  year  1806  up  to  March  31, 1879,  may  he  briefly  stat- 
ed as  follows : 


Bibles S13.40G 

Testaments 1,038,507 

Dlglots,  Welsh  and  English 86.6-6 

Total 1,938,009 


Besides  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  the 
American  Bible  Society  have  published  the  Scriptures 
in  Welsh.  See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  153  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Welte,  Benedict  von,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  horn  in  1805  at  Ratzcwied,  and 
acted  as  professor  of  Old-Test,  exegesis  at  Tubingen 
from  1838  to  1857.  He  diet!  May  27,  1885,  at  Kotten- 
burg,  senior  of  the  chapter,  and  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  Da*  Buck  Job  iibersetzl  und  erkldrt  (Frei- 
burg. 1849) : — Each rnosa itches  im  Pentateuch  beleuchtet 
(Carlsruhe,  1840) : — I/istorisch  - kritische  Einleilung  in 
die  Schriftm  Alien  Testament*  (eod.);  besides  he  was 
co-editor  of  the  Freiburg  KirchenDxikvn,  which  he  pub- 
lished together  with  Welzer  (q.  v.).  (B.  P.) 

Wei  ton,  Richard,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  had  been  deprived  of  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Whitechapel,  London,  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  non-jurors,  and  was  consecrated  in  1722  by 
Rev.  Ralph  Taylor.  He  arrived  in  America  probably 
in  1723,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  July  27,  1724,  and  entered  immediately 
upon  his  duties.  His  anomalous  relation  to  the  Church 
as  a non-juring  bishop  occasioned  disquietude  among 
the  Episcopalians  when  it  Itecnme  known.  Soon  after 
an  order  came  from  England  to  governor  Keith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, enclosing  a king's  writ  addressed  to  Welton, 
commanding  him  to  return  to  England.  Accordingly, 
in  January,  1726,  after  a brief  hut  acceptable  ministry, 
he  embarked  for  I.islton,  where  he  died  shortly  after  his 
arrival.  See  Sprague,  .4  nruils  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit,  v,  33. 

Welt*,  J t'STiNt  an  Ernst  von,  a Hungarian  noble- 
man of  the  17th  century.  He  is  known  on  account  of 
his  connection  with  the  mystics  Brcckling,  Gichtel, 
and  others.  At  Ratisbon  he  met  with  Gichtel,  and 
bo  til  united  in  forming  a fraternity  of  the  pious  (“Je- 
sus-Gcsellschaft”  ) for  the  puqtosc  of  renewing  the 
iuner  life  of  the  Church.  The  members  received  their 
names  from  the  society  to  which  they  belonged;  thus, 
Weltz  received  Brcckling  in  Holland  under  the  name 
of  “Her  Brcchende.”  Being  very  rich,  Weltz  gave 
$30,000  towards  the  objects  of  the  fraternity.  This  was 
about  1660.  The  society  also  had  in  view  a union  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists.  In  1664  Weltz 
and  Gichtel  presented  to  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum  a 
plan  of  their  tendencies,  which  Weltz  had  approved  by 
the  most  famous  theologians.  He  was  also  the  first 
who,  in  two  works,  reminded  the  Church  of  the  holy 


duty  of  missionary  work;  but  the  orthodox  superin- 
tendent Ursinus,  at  Ratisbon,  dismissed  him  mocking- 
ly. In  the  same  year  (1664)  Weltz  went  to  Surinam 
to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  which  he  did  until  his  death. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  evangelical  missions.  See 
J ocher,  A Ugtmeines  Gelehrten-  Lexikon , s.  v. ; Plitt,  Getch. 
der  lulherischen  Mission  ( Erlangen,  1871 ),  p.  22  sq. : 
Theolog.  Unirersal-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Wen  is  the  inaccurate  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  bz*, 
yabbal  (on  Lev.  xxii,  22),  which  means  fencing  with  a 
running  sore ; spoken  of  a diseased  flock. 

Wenceslaua  (Wenzel,  or  Venzeslav),  Sr., 

a prince  of  Bohemia,  son  of  Vralislav  and  Drabomira. 
was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century.  His 
education  was  intrusted  to  his  grandmother  Ludmila, 
a devoted  Christian;  and  he  thus  received  a training 
which  led  him  to  become  a pious  Christian,  and  follow 
the  course  of  a clergyman  more  than  that  of  a prince. 
His  brother  Boleslaus  (or  Boleslav)  was  a fierce  pagan ; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  also  a pagan,  se- 
cured a visit  from  him,  ami  slew  him  at  the  foot  of  ibe 
altar  while  engaged  in  prayer,  Sept.  28, 935.  Wences- 
laus  has  been  the  subject  of  many  works  of  art.  See 
Jameson,  Legend*  of  the  Monattic  Order*,  p.  175  *q. : 
Neander,  Hitt,  of  the  Church,  iii,  322. 

Wendelin  (or  Wandelin\  a saint  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury whose  day  is  October  20,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
been  of  Scottish  family.  He  established  himself  as  a 
hermit  in  a forest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Treves,  and 
afterwards  as  a herdsman  in  the  late  principality  of 
I.ichtenbcrg.  His  fidelity  in  this  service  led  the  monks 
of  Tholey  on  the  Saar  to  elect  him  their  prior.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  and  career  are  to  be  found  record- 
ed solely  in  the  Acta  SS.  RolLiuXx  vi,  171,  and  similar 
legendary  depositories.  Comp.  Vogt,  Rhein.  Getch.  it. 
Sagen.i,  283  sq.;  Rett  berg,  Kirchengesch.  lleutschlamds, 
i,  480  ; Berlepsch,  Die  .1 1 pen  in  Xatvr  u.  Isbentbildern 
(Leips.  1861),  p.  386  sq. ; Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v. 

Wendelin,  Marcus  Friedrich,  a theologian 
of  the  Reformed  scholastic  school  in  the  17th  century, 
was  bom  near  Heidelberg  in  1584,  and  after  gradua- 
tion, presumably  at  the  university  of  that  town.  I>ecaroe 
tutor  of  the  princes  of  Anhalt-Dessau.and  in  1611  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  of  Zerbst.  He  retained  the  latter 
position  during  a period  of  forty-one  years,  and  died 
there  Aug.  7,  1652.  He  composed  a numl>er  of  text- 
books which  hear  witness  to  the  breadth  of  his  culture; 
hut  his  most  important  works  were  of  a theological 
character.  Among  them  were,  Compend.  Chrisditna 
Theologies  (Hanau,  1634) : — Christiana  Theologitr  Sys- 
tem a Majus  (posthumously  published,  Fraukf.  1656  and 
1677): — Exercitaliones  Theol.  contr.  Jo.  Gerhard,  et  Dene- 
haiier: — and  Collatio  Docti.  Rfurmatomm  et  Lttlke- 
ranorum  (Cassel,  1660).  He  avoided  abstruse  discus- 
sions, assumed  only  simple  and  evident  premises,  and 
made  oidv  a formal  use  of  dialectics,  llis  method  was 
to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  dogma  itself  instead  of  an 
extraneous  addition  of  Aristotelian  tenets  to  the  doc- 
trine. The  arrangement  of  his  material  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  problems  presented  to  his  mind  give 
evidence  of  great  acuteness,  llis  Christ.  Theol.  Sy sterna 
was  translated  into  Dutch  and  Hungarian.  See  Wende- 
lin’s  Works ; Becmann,  A nhaltische  Historic ; Jocher,  A U- 
gemeines  Gekhrten- Lexikon  ; Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Wendish  Version.  See  Slavonic  Versions. 

Wends  (from  vend,  to  “ wander"),  a Slavic  people 
who  as  early  as  the  6th  century  occupied  the  north 
and  east  of  Germany,  from  the  Elbe  along  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic  to  the  Vistula,  and  as  far  south  as  Bohemia. 
They  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  which  were  suc- 
cessively subdued  by  the  Germans,  and  either  extermi- 
nated or  Germanized.  Charlemagne  drove  them  hack 
towards  the  Vistula,  and  by  the  close  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury his  successors  in  Germany  had  almost  completed 
the  work  of  extirpation.  In  the  16th  century  remnants 
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of  this  Slavic  population  were  still  scattered  over  the 
whole  region  between  Berlin  and  Frankfort -on-the- 
Oder ; and  there  was  a remnant  of  Wends  in  Hanover, 
where  they  kept  up  their  language  until  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century.  They  are  now  found  in  portions  of 
Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and 
principally  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  At  present  the 
number  of  Wends,  or  those  speaking  the  Weudish  lan- 
guage, exclusive  of  that  portion  of  this  people  who  have 
been  Germanized,  is  placed  at  140,000,  of  whom  83,000 
arc  in  Prussia  and  52,000  iu  Saxony.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  Sloventzi  of  Austria,  a Slavic  people 
numbering  1,260,000,  are  called  IV/w/s,  and  their  lan- 
guage the  Vindish.  To  these  the  name  Southern  Wends 
is  frequently  applied.  Most  of  the  Wends  are  Prot- 
estants, though  a large  portion  of  those  living  in  Saxony 
arc  Catholics.  Christianity  was  introduced  among  them 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  by  their  zealous 
king  Gottschalk,  founder  of  the  Wcndish  kingdom.  But 
they  lapsed  again  into  paganism,  and  were  subsequently 
restored  to  Christianity  by  missionaries  from  the  south. 
The  language  of  the  Wends  is  similar  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  northwestern  stem  of  the  Slavic  lan- 
guages, the  Polish  and  the  Bohemian.  It  has  sev- 
eral dialects— the  Ix>wer  Lusatian,  and  the  Upper  I.u- 
satian,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  Evangelical,  near 
Bautzen;  the  Catholic, near  Kameuz  and  in  the  north- 
west; and  the  Northeastern.  The  extent  of  the  entire 
Wendish  literature  has  been  estimated  at  three  hundred 
volumes.  The  oldest  work  in  the  language  is  a ’trans- 
lation of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  dating  from  1548,  pub- 
lished nt  Leipsic  (1867).  There  are  grammars  of  the 
Wendish  language  by  Ticinus  (Prague,  1679),  Matthiii 
(1721),  Seiler  (Bautzen,  1830),  and  Jordan  (Prague,  1841). 
There  arc  also  some  collections  of  Sorbenian- Wendish 
songs  and  ballads.  See  Giesebrecht,  Wendische  Ge- 
schichtcn  (Berlin,  1843);  Vat  hatmoveritche  Wendland 
(LUchow,  1863 );  and  Obermllller,  Die  Urgtschkhte 
Wendcn  (Leipsic,  1874). 

Wengersk,  Andreas,  a Protestant  minister  of  the 
Lublin  diocese  in  Poland,  where  he  died,  Jan.  11, 1649,  is 
the  author  of,  Systema  Ilist.-ehronoL  EccUsiar.  Slaconi- 
car.,  per  Provincias  1 'arias  pracipue  Polonia,  Bohemia •, 
Lituam'a,  Russia,  Prussia,  Moravia,  etc.,  Vistinctar. 
I.ibris  IV  Adomafum,  Continent  llislor.  Ecclesxast.  a 
Chr.et  Apostulor.  Tempore  ad  A. I).  1650  (Utrecht,  1662). 
This  work  he  published  under  the  name  of  Adr.  Regen- 
volsc;  but  the  new  edition  which  was  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1679,  with  the  title  Slavonia  Reformat  a,  Con- 
tinentes  Hist.  Ecdesiast.  Ecrlesiar.  Slavonicarum,  etc., 
gave  his  original  name.  See  Winer,  I/andbuch  der  thcvl. 
Lit.  i,  834.  (B.P.) 

Wenlg,  Johann  Baptist,  a Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1826  nt  Neudorf,  in  Bohemia.  In 
1844  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  studied  at  Linz  and 
Vais,  and  received  holy  orders  in  1852.  In  1854  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Episcopal  gymnasium  in  Linz; 
and  in  1857  professor  of  archaeology  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages nt  Innsbruck,  where  he  died,  Oct.  25, 1875.  He 
published,  L'cber  den  Wctentbestand  des  Menschen  (Inns- 
bruck, 1863) : — Ueber  die  Freiheit  der  Wisscnschaf)  (ibid. 
1868)  : — Sehola  Synaca.  Part  Prior:  Chrestomathia 
cum  A pparatu  Grammatico  (ibid.  1866).  See  I.iterari- 
scher  Ilandweiser,  1866,  p.  154;  1875,  p.433.  (B.  P.) 

'Wenigk,  Johann  Eknst,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1701  at  Gotha.  In  1731  he 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Crobstadt  and  Grabsleben,  and 
iu  1734  he  was  called  to  Bischleben,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
10,  1745.  lit;  is  the  author  of  Ililaria  Sacra,  oder 
Ileiiige  Sonntayslusl  der  Kinder  Gottes  (Arnstadt,  1731), 
which  contains  sixty-eight  hymns  which  he  wrote. 
See  BrUckncr,  Kirchen-  und  Schulenstaat  im  Herzogthum 
Gotha  (Gotha,  1758),  ii,  29  sq. ; Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  iv,  536.  (B.  P.) 

Wepler,  Johann  Heinrich,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Cassel,  July  27,  1765. 


For  a number  of  years  he  acted  as  professor  of  Orieutal 
languages  at  the  Carolinum  and  Lyceum  of  his  native 
place.  In  1786  was  called  as  professor  of  theology  to 
51  arburg,  where  he  died,  Nov.  30, 1792.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  Philologische  und  kritiiche  Fragments.  (Cassel, 
1781-86) : — l)iss.  Inaug.de  Cherubis  Angel  is  Tonantibus 
Ilebraorum  (Marburg,  1777) : — Nachrichten  von  deti  avf 
der  CatteVtchen  Bibliothelc  befndlichen  morgenl.  Iland- 
schriften  (ibid.  1778) : — Gedanken  iiber  die  U rsachen,  ices- 
wegen  die  Syrer  den  Hebraern  und  A rabem  in  der  Dicht- 
kunst  so  tehr  nachstehen,  in  the  Memoir es  de  la  Soc. 
d Ant.  de  Cassel,  i,  307  sq.  See  Winer,  IJandbuch  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  280 ; FUrst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii,  604.  (B.  P.) 

Werdandi  ( Present ),  ill  Scandinavian  mythology, 
was  one  of  the  three  deities  of  fate.  Sec  Uitu. 

Werder,  Peter,  a Baptist  preacher,  was  bom  in 
1728,  and  ordained  in  May,  1751,  at  Warwick,  R.  I. 
The  first  nineteen  years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  in 
that  vicinity.  He  removed  in  1770  to  a Rhode  Island 
settlement,  then  known  as  New  Providence  Grant, with- 
in the  present  limits  of  Cheshire,  Mass.,  where  he  labor- 
ed for  thirty-eight  years,  preaching  his  last  sermon  on 
the  Sunday  before  his  death,  Feb.  21, 1808.  He  was  an 
influential  and  successful  preacher,  and  venerated  as  a 
father  among  the  churches  of  his  faith  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. Sec  Mass.  Rapt.  Mag.  ii,  348. 

Werembert,  a learned  Swiss  monk  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Coira,  studied  at  Fulda  under  Raba- 
nus  Maurus,  and  became  teacher  iu  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Gall,  where  he  died,  May  24  (or  29),  884.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  musical  treatises  and  commentaries,  for 
which  sec  lloefcr,  Xouv.  Biog.  General e,  s.  v. 

Werenfels,  Samuel,  a Swiss  theologian,  was  the 
son  of  the  Aiitistcs  of  Basle,  Peter  Werenfels,  and  wa3 
bom  March  1, 1657.  He  was  educated  at  Basle,  Zurich, 
Berne,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva;  became  professor  of  Greek 
at  Basle;  and  soon  afterwards  undertook  an  extended 
scientific  tour  through  Holland  and  North  Germany. 
On  his  return  lie  received  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Basle. 
He  was  himself  an  orator,  and  sought  to  develop  the 
oratorical  faculty  in  his  pupils,  encouraging  them  to 
cultivate  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  manner  ami 
style,  together  with  elegance  of  diction.  He  regarded 
disputatiousness  as  a malady  having  its  root  in  moral 
conditions,  as  pride,  etc.,  and  for  its  cure  he  recommend- 
ed a universal  lexicon  containing  exact  definitions  of 
all  scientific  conceptions.  In  1696  Werenfels  became  a 
theological  professor,  receiving  the  chair  of  dogmatics 
and  polemics,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  doc- 
tor's degree.  He  interpreted  his  duly  in  the  new  posi- 
tion os  having  less  to  do  with  the  antiquated  heresies 
of  bygone  ages  than  with  the  perverse  tendencies  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  and  as  involving  the  effort  of 
restraining  theological  zeal  within  its  proper  limits.  In 
these  opinions  he  had  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
Friedrich  Osterwald  (q.v.) and  AlphonseTurretin  (q.v.), 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  this  time,  and 
with  whom  he  formed  the  so-called  theological  triumvi- 
rate of  his  day.  He  also  entered  into  relations  with  the 
learned  Parisian  Benedictine  Montfaucon,  though  by  no 
means  indifferent  as  respects  the  profound  questions  nt 
issue  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism.  In  1703 
he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  Old-Test,  exegesis.  In 
this  office  he  devoted  himself  to  an  exposition  of  the 
Psalms,  and  introduced  a new  study  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  school — that  of  hermeneutics.  His  principles  of 
interpretation  were  altogether  those  which  were  subse- 
quently brought  to  general  recognition  and  acceptance, 
viz.  the  principles  of  the  grammatico-historical  method. 
In  1711  ho  served  for  a time  as  preacher  to  the  French 
Church,  and  became  very  popular,  though  obliged  to 
speak  in  an  acquired  tongue.  His  sermons  were  print- 
ed and  translated  into  Dutch  and  German.  In  the 
same  year  he  advanced  to  the  foremost  theological  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  — that  of  New-Test,  exe- 
gesis— and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  his  death, 
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June  1,  1740.  He  rejected  a call  to  the  University  of 
Franeker,  secured  for  him  through  the  intervention 
of  Vitringa,  but  accepted  the  honor  of  membership 
in  the  “British  Society  for  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Lamb  ” and  in  the  “ Berlin  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation.'’ 

No  striking  events  occurred  in  the  life  of  Werenfeb 
by  which  he  might  secure  a name,  nor  did  he  compose 
any  important  and  epochal  theological  work,  llis  Opus- 
cula , however,  contain  a collection  of  treatises  on  differ- 
ent exegetical  and  doctrinal  subjects  which  are  still  de- 
serving of  notice,  lib  spirit  was  irenical,  and  his  labors 
were  put  forth  in  constant  endeavors  to  promote  honor- 
able fraternity  among  Christians.  He  felt  assured  that 
the  root  of  evil  is  not  in  the  head,  but  in  the  heart.  As 
a teacher,  he  combined  practical  instruction  with  theo- 
retical. that  he  might  give  a higher  fitness  to  the  young 
men  who  came  under  hb  care.  In  the  evening  of  his 
life  an  efTort  was  made  to  compel  Werenfeb  to  assist  in 
the  endeavor  to  degrade  the  learned  and  meritorious 
Wettsteiu  from  the  ministry  on  account  of  alleged  het- 
erodoxy. He  consequently  absented  himself  from  the 
sessions  of  the  theological  court,  and  ultimately  with- 
drew from  the  academical  life  to  privacy. 

No  suitable  biography  of  Werenfeb  has  yet  been 
prepared,  and  the  many  grains  of  information  scattered 
through  his  Opuscula  have  not  been  collected.  Sec  the 
A then.  Raur.  p.  57  sq. ; Ilanhart,  Frvmervngen  an  Sam. 
WerenfeD,  in  Basle r icissensch.  Zehtchr.  1824,  p.  22 ; and 
Hagenbach,  Programme,  1800. — Herzog,  Real-Kncyklap. 
s.  v. 

Werf,  Adriaan  van  der,  an  eminent  Dutch  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Kralinger-  Ambaclit,  near  Rotterdam, 
in  1659.  He  studied  under  Cornelius  Picolctt  for  two 
years,  and  under  Eglon  van  der  Xecr  during  the  next 
four.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  commenced  his  career 
as  a painter  at  Rotterdam,  and  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment. He  was  commissioned  by  the  elector-palatine  to 
paint  a picture  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  and  his  own 
portrait.  After  finishing  these  works  he  went  to  DUs- 
seldorf,  where  the  elector  desired  to  retain  him  in  his 
serv  ice ; bit  he  agreed  to  paint  for  him  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  give  the  other  six  to  his  own  engage- 
ments. lie  received  a liberal  pension  from  the  elector 
and  many  valuable  presents,  and  continued  in  his  ser- 
vice until  the  death  of  his  royal  |>atron,  in  1717.  Among 
his  pictures  in  the  Dllsseldorf  Gallery  is  a life-size  Mag- 
dalene, painted  as  a companion-piece  to  the  St.  John  of 
Raphael,  but  considered,  even  by  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, as  inferior  to  that  work.  He  carried  his  finbli- 
ing  to  a very  high  pitch,  and  as  a consequence  his  works 
are  rare  and  command  a high  price.  He  died  iu  1722. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Ilist.  of  the  Fine  A i ts,  s.  v. 

Werin,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  an  evil  dev, 
placed  by  Aliriman  against  Ormuzd,  and  designed  to 
hinder  the  falling  of  rain,  and  thus  also  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  earth. 

Werkmeister,  Benedict  Maria  von.  a Roman 
Catholic  theologian  and  representative  of  the  so-called 
Josophinism  or  reformatory  tendency  in  his  Church, 
was  bom  at  Ftlssen,  in  Upper  Suabia.  Oct.  22,  1745. 
and  became  a Benedictine  monk  in  1765.  By  direc- 
tion of  his  abbot,  he  studied  theology  at  Benedict- 
beuren,  making  Oriental  languages  and  exegesis  his 
principal  subjects,  and  finding  in  father  /Egidius  Ilart- 
schercr  a teacher  who  developed  in  him  the  facnlty 
for  independent  research  which  he  naturally  possessed. 
He  soon  discovered  that  ethics,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  l>e  of  primary  importance,  was  altogether  overlooked 
by  theologians  in  their  eagerness  to  employ  their  wits 
upon  the  mysterious,  lie  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  schemes  of  proliabilists  or  probabiliorists,  of  lilieral- 
bts  or  rigorbts,  among  the  Romish  teachers  of  ethics, 
and  saw  himself  obliged  to  seek  for  what  he  wanted  in 
the  lectures  of  the  Protestants  Gellert  and  Mosheim, 
and  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Hess. 


In  1769  Werkmebter  became  a priest  and  superin- 
tendent of  novices  at  Neresheim,  the  latter  post  being 
associated  with  that  of  professor  of  philosophy.  He 
filled  a similar  chair  at  Frevsing  from  1772  to  1774;  then 
became  secretary  to  the  prelate  of  the  empire ; archivist 
and  librarian  at  Neresheim;  and  afterwards  resumed 
his  duties  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frevsing.  and 
added  to  them  those  of  a director  of  the  curriculum,  of  a 
professor  of  canon  law,  niut  a librarian.  Duke  Charles 
of  Wllrtemberg  made  Werkmeister  his  court  preacher 
in  1784,  and,  being  a highly  enlightened  Roman  Catho- 
lic, permitted  him  to  both  preach  and  administer  the 
ritual  of  bis  Church  as  he  might  prefer.  A fruit  of 
this  liberty  is  presented  to  view  in  the  Gesangbmrk  nebst 
angehangten  Gebeten,  etc.,  for  the  ducal  chapel  (1784-86), 
which  contains  a large  number  of  Protestant  hymns  and 
tunes  and  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  general  style 
of  hymnology  and  liturgy  in  that  time. 

Physical  ailments  began  to  trouble  Werkmeister  se- 
riously in  1787,  and  to  make  it  difficult  and  ultimately 
impossible  for  him  to  preach;  and  os  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne,  Louis  Eugene,  brother  of  Charles, 
was  known  to  be  a bigot,  and  likely  to  dismiss  every 
literal  priest  from  his  service  whenever  he  should  have 
the  jwnrer,  he  applied  for  secularization  and  the  canon - 
ry  of  Spires.  The  former  was  granted  and  the  latter 
denied,  and  in  1794  Werkmeister  and  his  colleagues 
were  siqicrscded  by  Franciscans  and  Capuchins.  The 
duke  even  requested  that  Werkmeister  should  be  ban- 
ished ; but  the  Monastery  of  Neresheim  gave  him  asy- 
lum until  another  change  in  the  succession  of  the  duchy 
took  place,  when  he  was  recalled  to  his  former  post  at 
Stuttgart.  He  now  applied  for  and  received  the  parish 
ofSteinbach  (1796).  In  1807  he  became  a member  of 
the  ecclesiastical  council  for  the  Romish  Church  in 
Wllrtemberg,  and  in  1810  of  the  newly  erected  su- 
pervisory council.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  to  the 
direction  of  education,  aud  in  1817  he  received  the  title 
of  high  councillor  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  the 
knight's  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Wilrtembergian 
Crown.  lie  died  July  16,  1823. 

Werkmeister  was  a rationalist,  though  of  the  noble 
sort,  aud  lacked  profoundness  of  religious  thought  and 
feeling,  lie  never  penetrated  into  the  spiritual  depths 
of  religion,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  sought  to 
set  aside  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  of  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  evangelical  faith.  He  had  the  bold- 
ness to  attack  various  Romish  teachings  aud  institu- 
tions, e.  g.  the  celibacy  of  priests,  the  worship  of  Man-, 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  etc.  He  did  not  regard 
his  course  iu  this  respect  as  involving  him  in  conflict 
with  the  Church,  but  only  with  what  was  impure  and 
spurious  that  had  fastened  itself  upon  lur  in  the  prog- 
ress of  ages.  It  would  seem,  nevertheless,  that  he  car- 
ried about  with  him  the  idea  of  a German  National 
Church  w hich  should  be  independent  of  Rome,  but  none 
the  less  Roman  Catholic.  His  works  of  a literary  char- 
acter possess  only  historical  interest  at  this  distance 
from  his  time.  The  most  important  is  the  Jahrts- 
schrifl  J'iir  Theologie  und  Kirchenrtekt  der  Kathoiike a 
(1806-20,  5 vols.,  edited  by  him),  in  which  be  opposes 
many  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Of  his 
ascetical  works,  his  Seats  Gebrtbuch  j’iir  anfgeUmrte 
katholische  Christen  (lleilbronn,  1801 ; 1 !th  o<L  1818)  is 
especially  deserving  of  mention,  as  well  as  his  Sermons 
(1812-15,  3 vols.).  Sec  Schmidt,  Stuer  Srkrolog  der 
Deutsche n,  1823,  ii,  578;  Herzog.  Real-  Fnryllop.  a.  v. 

Wermelskirch,  Johann  Gkohq,  a Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  22,  1803,  at  Bremen. 
In  1820  he  entered  the  missionary  institution  of  father 
Jfinieke  at  Berlin,  and  some  time  afterwards  tbe  semi- 
nary of  the  English  missionary  society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  at  Henstead.  near 
Portsmouth.  From  1824  to  1835  he  labored  among 
the  Jews,  when  he  accepted  a pastorate  of  a Lutheran 
congregation  in  Posen.  Not  being  a Ihnssian.  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  1836,  and  went  to  Drca- 
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den,  where  he  connected  himself  with  the  Lutheran 
Missionary  Society.  In  1842  he  again  retumed  to 
Prussia,  and  in  1844  he  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
congregation  at  Erfurt,  and  died  Dec.  20.  1872.  Wer- 
melskirch  was  very  active  in  behalf  of  Christian  mis- 
sions, and  the  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  in  Thuringia 
is  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  (B.  P.) 

Wemems,  Rollwixck  de  Lake,  a Westphalian, 
and  Carthusian  monk  at  Cologne,  was  born  in  1425. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  works,  among  them  Fasci- 
culus Temporum,  embracing  all  the  ancient  chronicles, 
coming  down  to  1480,  and  continued  by  John  Liuturius 
to  1514.  He  died  in  1502.  Sec  Mosheim,  Hist.  of  the 
Church , bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Werner,  Andreas  Konrad,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century, 
is  the  author  of,  Dissertation!*  Tres  dr  Puritate  Fontium 
Hebraomm  Specialim  ex  Libra  Josua , etc.  (Stade,  1720- 
26): — I)us.  de  Samuritanis  eorumque  Templa  in  Monte 
Garizim  sEdijicato  (Jena,  1723): — De  Votis  Veterum  Is- 
raelitarum  ex  A ntiquitate  Judaic  a (Static,  1737) : — Diss. 
de  Veritate  Doctniue  Dicina  de  Christo,  ex  Jwiteorum 
partim  Testimoniis,  partita  Criminationibus  et  Calum- 
niis  eorum  I llu  strata  et  Confirmata  (ibid.  1729) : — Diss. 
de  Bethlehemo  apud  Hieronymum  (ibid.  1769).  Sec  Wi- 
ner, Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  141;  Fllrst,  DM.  Jud. 
iii,  505.  (B.  P.) 

Werner,  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  May  28,  1659,  at  Flemingcn,  near 
Naumburg.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  died, 
April  21,  1741,  having  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  lie  wrote,  Praccpta  Homilc- 
ticu : — Tract.  Hermeneutico-homiUticus  in  Ecangelia  Do- 
minicalia  et  Festicalia : — Dicta  Diblica  ex  V.  et  N.  T. 
cum  Scojto  Ecangtliorum  A nnuorum  Concenientia : — De 
Vann  S/te  Jnsignis  Judteorum  Concersionis  Simuiianece 
ante  Diem  Extremum  adhuc  Exspectandcs,  See  Han  ft, 
Lebtn  der  chursiichsischen  GotUsgelrhrten ; Fllrst,  Dill. 
Jud.  iii,  505 ; J ocher,  .4  Ugemeines  Gelchrten-Lcxikon , s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

WernBdorf,  Ernst  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  18, 1718,  at  Witten- 
berg. He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Leipsic, 
was  mademagister  in  1742,  and  after  presenting  his  dis- 
sertation De.  Septimia Zenobia,  Palmyrenorum  Augusta , 
was  allowed  to  lecture  at  the  university.  In  1746  he 
was  made  professor  extraordinary  of  philosophy,  and 
opened  his  lectures  with  an  oration  De  Nexu  I Ustinia - 
rum  Cognitionis  cum  Omni  Phib>soj)him  Ambitu.  In 
1752  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Christian  antiq- 
uities, and  presented  on  this  occasion  a dissertation,  De 
Quinguugesima  Paschuli.  Four  years  later,  in  1756,  he 
was  called  to  Wittenberg  ns  professor  of  theology,  where 
he  died,  May  7,  1782.  Wcrnsdorf  was  a very  learned 
man  and  quite  at  home  in  patristic  literature,  from 
which,  especially  from  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Euse- 
bius, Tertullian,  he  explained  the  Christian  antiquities 
and  older  ecclesiastical  usages  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  had  either  entirely  disappeared  or  received  an- 
other form.  This  subject  he  treated  in  dissertations 
like  De  Quinqvagesinia  Paschali  (1752): — De.  Pas- 
chate  Annotino  (1760): — De  Sacerdote  I Ait  inn  Lingua 
ad  A /tare  CantiUante  (1761) : — De  Ceteris  Ecclesia  Die- 
bus  Festis  A nniversariis  (1767),  etc.  See  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland* , iv,  Cp8  sq.;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  557,  617,  618,  619,631,  688; 
Fllrst,  DM.  Jud.  iii,  505;  Ilocfcr,  .Vour.  Ding.  Gene  rale, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Weraadorf,  Gottlieb  (1),  profeasor  of  theology 
in  the  university,  provost  in  the  court  church,  general 
superintendent  of  the  diocese  of  Wittenberg,  and  eccle- 
siastical councillor  to  the  duke  of  Wcissetifels,  was  bom 
Feb.  25,  1668,  of  a noble  but  poor  family.  His  theo- 
logical position  was  that  of  strict  Saxon  orthodoxy, 
uuited  with  Spencrian  earnestness  as  respects  the  prac- 


tice of  Christianity.  His  personal  piety,  and  also  his 
irenical  disposition,  arc  attested  by  Zinzcndorf,  who  was 
at  that  time  a student  at  Wittenberg  ( Spangenberg, 
Ltben  Zinzcndorf s,  I,  iii).  The  only  literary  produc- 
tion of  Wemsdorf  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  his 
Disputations*  Academica  (published  by  Zciblicb,  1736, 
2 vols.  4to),  whose  subjects  are  the  leading  questions  of 
his  time,  e.  g.  the  controversies  with  Halle  and  the 
mystics,  and  with  unbelief  and  indifferentism.  He  de- 
fends the  idea  of  a mediate  inspiration  of  the  symbolical 
books,  as  well  as  their  soundness  throughout,  not  con- 
fining his  argument  to  their  doctrinal  parts.  The  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit  to  our  salvation  is  made  by  him  to 
consist  in  a conclusion  deduced  from  the  Scriptures  by 
the  human  mind,  and  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  solely 
in  the  bringing  to  mind  of  all  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  can  demonstrate  that  the  judgment  of  the  un- 
derstanding with  respect  to  our  adoption  as  sons  of 
God  is  well  founded.  Wcrnsdorf ’s  book  gives  evidence 
of  wide  learning,  a lore  of  truth,  an  anxious  holding- 
fast  to  the  traditional  views  of  Wittenbergian  ortho- 
doxy, and  unfailing  moderation.  His  students  admired 
especially  the  elegance  of  his  literary  style.  He  died 
July  1, 1729.  See  Herzog,  Heal-Encyklop.  s.  v.;  Hoefer, 
A our.  Diog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Wernsdorf,  Gottlieb  (2),  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  Aug. 
8, 1717,  at  Wittenberg,  ami  became  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  teacher  of  sacred  literature,  eloquence,  and  history 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Dantzic,  of  which  be  was  eventu- 
ally director.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1774.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  Diss.  I ’/i Uologico-critica  qua  Sentcntia  Jo.  Clerk 
ci  de  Artt  Poetica  Ebraorum  Projtonitur  et  lllustratur 
(Dantzic,  1744): — Orutio  Auspicatoria  de  Cognutione 
Spartanorum  et  JuJieorum  a c pracipue  de  Epistola 
A rii  Refs  ad  Oniam  Poutijicem,  ad  Eluciilandum  lj>- 
cum  1 Macc.  Cap.  xii  (ibid,  eod.) : — Diss.  de  Cultu  As- 
trorum  a Dm  Gentibus  Profams  olim  Concesso,  ad  DeuL 
ir,  19,20  (ibid.  1746) : — Abhandlung  con  der  allgemeinen 
Btkchrung  der  Juden  zum  Christenthum  (ibid.  1748): — 
Diss.  Fabularis  Ilistoria  de  Daccho  ex  Mosaica  haud 
Conficta,  contra  Huelium  Aliosque  (ibid.  1753): — Com- 
ment at  io  de  Fide  Librorum  Muccabccorum  qua  Erich- 
lichii  A ninths  Syria:  eorumque  Prolegomena  ex  I list  i- 
tuto  Examinantur,  etc.  (Breslau,  1747).  Sec  Winer, 
Hamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  9;  Fllrst,  Dibl.  Jud.  iii,  505, 
where  some  works  are  mentioned  which  belong  to 
Gottlieb  Wcrnsdorf;  Hoefer,  .Your.  Diog.  Generate , s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Wertheim  Bible  designates  a German  version 
, of  the  Pentateuch,  which  excited  great  interest  at  the 
time  of  its  first  appearing  (Easter,  1735),  but  lias  now 
lost  whatever  importance  it  may  have  heretofore  pos- 
sessed. It  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  rare.  It  is, 
as  its  title  indicates,  the  first  volume  of  an  intended  is- 
sue of  the  whole  Bible,  and  contains  a preface  of  forty- 
eight  pages,  followed  by  ten  hundred  and  forty  pages 
of  subject- matter,  in  small  quarto.  The  prefnee  sets 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  show  that  the  ques- 
tionings of  the  human  mind  with  respect  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  some  extent  warrant- 
ed, and  that  the  current  conception  of  their  authority 
rests  largely  upon  prejudice  and  unscientific  notions; 
and  his  further  purpose  to  conform  the  statements  of 
the  Scriptures  to  the  requirements  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, aided  in  this  work  by  the  light  of  history 
and  the  evidence  of  sound  reason,  and  also  to  popular- 
ize the  language  of  the  Bible  more  than  was  done  by 
Luther's  version.  The  work  is  a simple  product  of  vul- 
gar rationalism,  evincing  in  its  features  the  marks  of  a 
half-educated  mind  and  of  zealous  though  private  study 
on  the  part  of  its  author,  who  was  Johann  Lorenz 
Schmidt,  in  1725  and  afterwards  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Count  Lbwenstciu,  and  a graduate  of  Jena.  He  spent 
years  in  the  preparation  of  the  book,  and  submitted 
it,  with  varying  result,  to  different  scholars.  It  was 
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printed  in  secret  and  published  anonymously,  and  on 
its  appearance  excited  a controversy  which  led  to  the 
issue  of  an  imperial  mandate,  Jan.  15,  1737,  ordering 
its  confiscation  and  the  apprehension  of  its  author. 
Schmidt  was  imprisoned  a whole  year  before  the  au- 
thorities would  admit  him  to  bail,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards arrested  again.  His  trial,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  carried  forward  to  a conclusion. 
Schmidt  disappeared  from  view,  though  it  was  rumored 
that  he  had  fled  to  Hamburg,  assumed  the  name  of 
Schmcder,  and  found  employment  as  a translator  from 
the  English  (Tinfial),  Spanish  (Spinoza),  and  French 
(C^aniimir),  and  afterwards  as  chamberlain  at  Wolfen- 
bllttcl,  where  he  died  in  1750.  Schmidt  published  in 
1733  a collection  of  writings  in  support  of  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  W'trthrim  Bible,  which  contains  reviews, 
polemical  pamphlets,  and  his  own  replies  (5*28  jwiges, 
4to).  A similar  collection,  augmented  with  documents 
bearing  on  the  trial,  is  that  of  Sinnhold  (Erfurt.  1 737  sq„ 
3 (Ktmphlcts  containing  217  pages,  4 to).  See  also  Walch, 
Streiiigkeiien  in  d.  luth.  Kirrke,  pt.  v;  Itaumgarten, 
Nachrickten  r on  finer  Hall.  Ribliotkrk,  pt.  viii : Schrockh, 
Neuere  Kirckengetck.  vii.  5!W  »u.  • Herzog,  /{ml- F.ney- 
klop.  ».  v. 

Wesalia,  John  of.  See  Wesel. 

Weasenburg.  Ignatz  Heinrich,  Baron  ton,  was 
a prominent  liberal  among  the  prelates  in  the  Komish 
Church  of  (iermany,  and  also  a theological  writer  and  a 
participant  in  civil  affairs.  He  was  bom  at  Dresden, 
Nov.  4,  1774.  His  education,  being  largely  under  the 
direction  of  Jesuits,  was  defective  to  a degree  that  im- 
paired his  efficiency  os  a scholar  while  he  lived.  He 
visited  the  schools  at  Augsburg,  Dillingen,  Wurzburg, 
and  Vienna,  nowhere  finding  the  assistance  which  his 
active,  questioning  intellect  demanded,  and  eventually 
confining  his  efforts  to  the  use  of  the  libraries  and  the 
study  of  art,  for  which  latter  employment  the  society 
of  Vienna  afforded  opportunity.  He  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  benefices  as  early  as  1792,  and  to  one  of 
them,  at  Constance,  lie  retired  when  the  unpatriotic  pol- 
icy of  the  state  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century  drove 
him  from  the  capital  in  disgust.  In  1799  he  published 
at  Zurich  a poetical  epistle  on  the  corruption  of  manners 
in  Germany*.  In  1800,  Dalberg  (q.  v.)  called  Wesscn- 
burg  to  be  his  vicar  in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  and  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  the  place  with  enthusiasm.  He 
regulated  the  secular  affairs  of  the  diocese  with  a skill 
which  elicited  the  commendation  of  the  pope  himself. 
He  sought  to  help  his  clergy  to  a more  systematic  and 
thorough  culture,  and  to  stimulate  it  to  greater  activity, 
giving  to  the  enterprise  his  personal  efforts  and  reor- 
ganizing the  seminary*  at  Mecrsburg  in  its  behalf.  He 
also  sent  individual  clergymen  to  Pcstalozzi,  that  they 
might  become  more  practically  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  educating  the  young,  and  established  teachers' 
seminaries  within  his  own  diocese.  By*  such  measures 
he  not  only  contributed  materially  to  the  prosperity  of 
his  work,  but  also  arrayed  against  himself  the  opposition 
of  Ilomc,  which  was  yet  further  intensified  by  his  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  German  language  into  the  lit- 
urgy, ami  to  place  Ess's  New  Testament  and  Schmid’s 
JiilAUeite  tietchichle  in  the  schools  as  text-books.  The 
nuncio  in  Luzerne,  Testaferrate,  succeeded  in  taking 
Switzerland  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Constance. 
In  1*17  Wcssenburg  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed 
Dalberg  as  bishop  of  Constance,  having  previously  been 
coadjutor  to  that  prelate;  but  the  election  was  set  aside 
at  Home  in  the  most  unqualified  maimer,  and  when 
Weasenburg  went  to  Home  to  plead  his  own  cause,  he 
was  not  granted  audience  of  the  pope.  The  grand-duke 
Charles  of  Hadcn  laid  the  matter  before  the  German 
Diet,  but  without  effect,  and  the  next  duke,  Ixuis  (1818), 
was  not  favorably  disjiosed  towards  Wcssenburg.  On 
the  erection  of  the  archbishopric  of  Freiburg,  the  local 
clergy*  proposed  Wcssenburg  as  its  head;  but  the  gov- 
ernment this  lime  refused  its  assent  as  decidedly  as  the 


! curia  had  done  in  the  former  instance.  The  king  of 
Wtlrtemberg  next  desired  him  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair 
of  Hottenburg,  without  being  able  to  secure  the  assent 
of  Home.  In  1819  a new  career  opened  before  Wessen- 
■ burg  through  his  election  to  the  Chambers  of  Baden,  in 
i which  he  retained  a seat  during  the  next  fourteen  years, 
and  in  which  he  was  a most  zealous,  eloquent,  and  Lnftu- 
; ential  representative  of  liberalism  in  its  best  and  purest 
form.  In  1833  he  retired  to  private  life,  devoting  his 
declining  years  to  literary*  occupations  and  to  the  col- 
l lection  of  works  of  art.  His  circle  of  friends  was  very 
1 wide,  and  his  influence  over  them  very  string.  Queen 
Hortense,  who  resided  near  Constance,  was  among  his 
friends,  and  it  was  her  influence  which  induced  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1838  to  voluntarily  relieve  Switzerland  of 
the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  demand  of  king 
Louis  Philip|>e  for  his  banishment  by  forsaking  the 
country,  lie  died  Aug.  6,  I860.  His  leading  ideas  as 
a Churchman  had  occasioned  the  erection  of  a German 
National  Catholic  Church,  and  a revivification  of  Church 
councils.  His  principal  work  was  written  with  an  eye 
to  the  latter  subject.  It  is  entitled  Die  grastm  Kirchen- 
vertammd.  de*  15.  u.  1G.  Jahrhunderts  (Constance,  1840, 
4 vols.).  and  is  considered  of  some  value.  His  other 
works  are  of  but  little  importance,  because  they  lack  an 
adequate  basis  in  historical  research.  See  Wessenbarg's 
writings;  Beck,  Freiherr  1.  H.v.  Wessettburg  (Wagner, 
1862);  Baur,  K irchmgesck,  d.  19.  JahrhunderU , p.  147 
sq. ; Herzog,  Real-EncyUoj).  s.  v. 


W essobrunn  Prayer  ( Wessobrunner  Gtbeiy. 
Wessobrunn  is  a Bavarian  village  in  which,  according 
to  documentary  evidence,  duke  Thassilo  established  a 
monastery  in  700;  others  say  740.  Certain  remnants 
of  the  studies  of  the  monks  there  domiciled,  upon  geog- 
raphy, weights  and  measures,  and  also  certain  important 
glosses  of  the  8th  century,  have  been  preserved,  and  par- 
ticularly this  prayer,  which  exists  in  a codex  now  at 
Munich,  and  which  antiquarians  assigu  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury. The  entire  piece,  as  given  in  Wackemagel's 
A bdeuttches  Lest  bach,  3d  ed.  p.  61,  reads : 


Dat  gefregiu  ih  mil  flrahim 
flriuuizzA  roeistA, 
dat  cm  ni  mi  as 
nob  ufhhnil. 
noh  pnmn  uoh  pereg 
ni  uuas, 
nl  ttohheiulg, 
noh  sunun  ni  scein, 
noh  niatio  ni  liuhta 
noh  dcr  mAreo  sco. 

Do  d»r  nimtiht  ni  nuas 
eliteA  ni  nnntcA 
enti  do  uuas  der  eino 
almahtico  Cot, 
maniio  tniilisto ; 
enti  dir  uninin  aoh  mn- 
nnkO 

mil  iuau  cooilibhe  geistl. 


Tills  learned  I among  men 
As  the  greatest  of  wisdoms. 
That  earth  was  uot 
Neither  the  heaven  above. 
N<>r  tree  nor  hill 
Was  not. 

Neither  was  any  [star]. 

Nor  the  sou  shone  not. 
Nor  the  inoou  gave  no  light. 
Nor  the  high  sea. 

When  there  was  nothing 
Of  eDds  and  bounds 
And  there  was  the  one 
Almighty  God, 

The  mildest  of  men  : 

And  there  were  also  with 
him 

Many  godlike  spirits. 


Enti  Cot  hcilac,  Cot  almah- 
tico, 

dO  himil  enti  erda  gauno- 
ra  lithe, 

enti  du  mannun  *A  manac 
emit, 

forgani,  forglp  mir  in  dinA 

ganAdS  rehta  galaupa  enti 
eMail 

ntillleon,  nulstAm,  enti  spA- 
hlda, 

enti  craft  tinflan  za  uuidar- 
stantanne 

enti  arc  za  piuutsannc  enti 
dlnan 

uuilleon  za  gauu reban nc. 


And  God  holy,  God  Al- 
mighty, 

Who  hast  made  heaven  and 
earth. 

And  who  hast  given  to  men 
so  many  a good ; 

Give  me  tree  confidence  In 
thy  grace 

And"  good 

Will,  wisdom,  and  judg- 
ment 

And  hope  to  withstand  dev- 
ils 

And  throw  off  the  evil  and 
thy 

Will  to  perform. 


Ilettberg  argues  (ii,  781)  from  the  superscription  to 
the  first  part  of  the  piece  (De  Poe/a)  that  it  was  taken 
from  some  other  source  by  the  author,  who  appended  to 
it  the  secoud  part  containing  his  prayer  for  faith  and 
strength.  Hart  first  seems  to  be  designed  for  a hymn 
on  the  creation,  which,  however,  is  not  carried  beyond 
the  stage  of  G oil's  premundane  existence.  Hart  second 
is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  a prayer  in  St. 
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Emmcrau’s  manuscript,  with  Latin  translation,  which 
was  closed  in  821.  (irimm  ( Geschichte  d.  dentschen 
Sprache , p.  484  sq.)  states  that  the  dialect  in  which  the 
entire  piece  is  written  is  genuine  old  High-ticrman. 

See  l*ertz,  Monum.  Germ,  xi,  215  sq. ; Monum.  lioica. 
Mon.  (17t!6),  vii,  327;  Mabillon,  Annales  Htnedict.  ii, 
163;  liuud,  Metropolis  Salisburg.  Itatisp.  (1719),  iii, 
335  sq. ; Zedler,  Universal  - Lexikon  ( Ixups.  1748),  lv; 
Geograph.-  Lexikon  (ibid.  1749),  xii;  Wiltsch,  Ifandb. 
d.  kircht.  Geogr.  u.  Statistik  (Ilerl.  1846),  i,  380;  Rett- 
berg,  Kirchengesch.  Deutschlands,  ii,  166 ; the  brothers 
Grimnt,  Die  beiden  altesten  deutschen  Gediehte  (Cassel, 
1812);  Massmann,  Erldulerungen  turn  Wessobr.  Gebet ; 
Wackemngel,  Das  Wessobr . Gebet  u.  d.  Wessobr.  Glossen 
( BcrL  1827): — id.  A uswahl  deutsch.  Gediehte , 4 1 h ed.  p.  228 ; 
Feussner,  Die  altesten  alliUriraulen  Dichtuugsreste  in 
hochdeutseher  Sprache  (Hanau,  1845) ; Kchrein,  I'roben 
d.  deutsch.  Poesie  u.  Prosa , i,  18 ; Plltz,  A lideitlsches  Lese- 
buch  (2d  ed.  Coblentz,  1863),  p.  15,  etc.  See  also  Her- 
zog, Ileal- Enq/klop.  s.  V. 

Westminster,  Councils  of  ( Concilium  IFesf- 
monasteriense).  Westminster  is  a city  of  England, 
county  of  Middlesex,  forming  the  west  part  of  London, 
having  on  the  south  and  west  Chelsea  and  Kensington, 
on  the  north  Marylebone,  and  on  the  cast  the  Thames. 
In  1871  the  population  was  246,606.  It  contains  nu- 
merous magnificent  public  buildings,  and  is  the  seat  of 
many  important  historic  events.  Several  ecclesiastic 
councils  have  been  held  there. 

I.  Was  held  about  1070,  by  archbishop  Laufranc,  in 
the  presence  of  William  I,  in  which  Wulstan,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  alone  of  the  Saxon  bishops  had  with- 
stood William,  was  deprived,  upon  the  plea  of  want  of 
learning.  When  he  found  that  he  was  to  be  stripped 
of  his  episcopal  vestments,  he  boldly  exclaimed  to  Will- 
iam, “These  I owe  to  a better  man  than  thee;  to  him 
will  I restore  them."  Whereu|>on  he  went  to  the  tomb 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  had  advanced  him  to  his 
see,  and  there  taking  off  his  vestments  he  laid  them 
down,  and  struck  his  pastoral  staff  so  deep  into  the 
stone  that,  as  the  legend  states,  no  human  force  could 
draw  it  out.  This  miracle,  or  his  deserved  reputation 
for  sanctity,  produced  a revision  of  the  sentence  of  dep- 
rivation, nnd  he  retained  his  bishopric.  See  Johnson, 
Preface,  to  lAinfranc's  Canons  at  Winchester ; Wilkins, 
Condi,  i,  367 ; Wharton,  A nglia  Sacra , ii,  225. 

II.  Was  held  in  1102,  “in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  on  the 
west  side  of  London,"  i.  e.  at  Westminster  — Anselm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Gerard  of  York,  being 
present,  with  eleven  other  bishops,  and  some  abbots. 
In  this  synod,  three  great  abbots  were  deposed  for  simo- 
ny, three  not  yet  consecrated  were  turned  out  of  their 
abbeys,  and  three  others  deprived  for  other  crimes. 
Roger  the  king’s  chancellor  was  consecrated  to  the  see 
of  Salisbury,  and  Roger  the  king’s  lardcrer  to  Hereford. 
Twenty-nine  canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbids  bishops  to  keep  secular  courts  of  pleas,  aud 
to  apparel  themselves  like  laymen. 

2.  Forbids  to  let  nrchdeacourles  to  farm. 

3.  Enacts  that  nrchdencous  must  be  deacons. 

4.  Enacts  that  no  archdeacon,  priest,  dencou,  or  canon 
shall  marry,  or  retain  his  wife  If  mnrried.  Enacts  the 
same  with  regard  to  subdeacons  who  have  mnrried  after 
profession  of  chastity. 

5.  Declares  that  a priest  guilty  of  fornication  is  not  a 
lawful  priest,  and  forbids  him  to  celebrate  mass. 

0.  Orders  that  uo  one  be  ordained  subdeacou,  or  to  any 
higher  order,  except  he  profess  chastity. 

7.  Orders  that  the  sons  of  priests  be  not  heirs  to  their 
fathers’  churches. 

8.  Orders  that  no  clergyman  be  a judge  in  a case  of  blood. 

9.  Orders  that  priests  go  not  to  drinking-bouts,  nor 
drink  "to  pegs." 

10.  Orders  that  their  clothes  be  all  of  one  color,  nod 
their  shoes  plain. 

11.  Orders  monks  or  clerks  who  have  forsaken  their  or- 
der to  return,  or  be  excommunicated. 

12.  Orders  that  the  tonsure  of  clerks  be  visible. 

13.  Orders  that  tithe  be  paid  to  the  Church  only. 

14.  Forbids  to  buy  churches  or  prebends. 

15.  Forbids  to  build  new  chapels  without  the  bishop's 
consent. 


Id.  Forbids  to  consecrate  new  charches  until  all  things 
necessary  for  it,  nnd  the  priest,  have  been  provided. 

17.  Forbids  abbots  to  create  knights ; order*  them  to 
cat  aud  sleep  in  the  same  house  with  tbelr  monks. 

13.  Forbids  monks  to  enjoin  penance  except  in  certain 
cases. 

19.  Forbids  mouks  to  be  godfathers,  or  uims  godmoth- 
ers. 

20.  Forbids  monks  to  hire  farms. 

21.  Forbids  mouks  to  nccept  of  the  impropriations  of 
churches  without  the  bishop's  consent,  and  further  for- 
bids them  to  spoil  aud  reduce  to  poverty  those  who  min- 
ister in  their  parishes. 

22.  Declares  promises  of  marriage  made  without  wit- 
nesses to  be  null,  if  either  party  deny  them. 

23.  Orders  thnt  those  who  have  hair  be  clipped,  so  that 
their  ears  and  eye*  shall  be  visible. 

24.  Forbids  those  who  are  related  within  the  seventh 
degree  to  marry. 

25.  Forbids  to  defraud  the  priest  of  bis  dues  by  carry- 
ing a corpse  for  burial  to  auother  parish. 

28.  Forbids  to  attribute  reverence  or  sanctity  to  a dead 
body,  or  fountain,  etc.,  without  the  bishop’s  authority. 

27.  Forbids  to  sell  men  like  beasts,  us  had  hitherto 
beeu  done  in  England. 

28.  Anathematizes  persons  guilty  of  certain  horrible 
sins  of  uncleanness. 

29.  Orders  the  publication  of  the  above  excommunica- 
tion In  all  churches  every  Sunday. 

See  Johnson,  Eccles.  Canons,  A.D.  1102;  Wilkins,  Cone. 
i,  382. 

III.  Was  held  Jan.  13, 1 126.  Otto,  the  pope's  nuncio, 
was  present,  and  read  a bull  of  Houoriu*  containing  the 
same  proposition  which  the  legate  had  made  to  the 
French  clergy  assembled  at  Ilourgos  in  November,  1225, 
viz.,  that  in  every  cathedral  church  the  pope  should 
nominate  to  two  prebends  and  in  every  monastery  to 
two  places.  The  bishops  separated  without  coming  to 
any  decision.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  xi,  303. 

IV.  Was  held  Sept.  9,  1 126,  by  William  Curbed,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury— John  de  Cremona,  legate  from 
Honorius  II,  presiding.  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York, 
and  about  twenty  bishops,  forty  nblx)ts,and  an  innumer- 
able assembly'  of  clergy  and  people,  were  present.  Sev- 
enteen canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbids  elmouy. 

2.  Forbids  to  charge  anything  for  chrism,  oil,  bnptism, 
visiting  and  Anointing  the  sick,  commuuion.  aud  burial. 

3.  Forbids  to  demand  cope,  carpet,  towel,  or  basin  at 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  or  churches,  or  blessiug  of 
abbots. 

4.  Forbids  investiture  at  the  hands  of  lay  persons. 

5.  Forbids  any  oue  to  challenge  a church  or  benodee  by 
inheritance,  and  to  appoint  a successor.  P«n.  lxxxiii,  12, 
13  is  quoted. 

C.  Deprives  benefleed  clerks  who  refused  tube  ordained 
(priests  or  deacons)  in  order  that  they  might  live  more  at 
liberty. 

7.  Orders  thnt  none  but  priests  be  made  deans  or  pri- 
ors, nor  nny  but  deacons  nrchdeacnn*. 

8.  Forbids  to  ordain  nuy  one  a priest  without  n title. 

9.  Forbids,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  eject  nny 
oue  from  a church  to  which  he  lias  beeu  instituted  with- 
out the  bishop's  sentence. 

10.  Forbids  bishops  to  ordain  or  pass  sentence  upon  any 
one  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  bishop. 

11.  Forbids,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  receive 
an  excommunicated  person  to  communion. 

12.  Forbids  any  one  to  hold  two  dignities  in  the  Church. 

13.  Forbids  priests,  deacons,  subdeacons,  nnd  canons  to 
dwell  in  the  same  house  with  any  woman,  except  a moth- 
er, sister,  aunt,  or  unsuspected  woman.  Offenders  to  lose 
their  order. 

14.  Forbids  the  practice  of  usury  among  clerks. 

15.  Excommunicates  sorcerers,  etc. 

16.  Forbids  marriage  within  the  seventh  degree. 

17.  Declares  that  no  rcgnrd  is  to  be  paid  to  husbands 
who  implead  their  wives  as  too  near  akin  to  them. 

Sec  Wilkins,  Cone,  i,  406 ; Johnson,  Eccles.  Canons,  A.D. 
1126. 

V.  Was  held  in  1127,  by  William  Corbcil,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  pope’s  legate ; ten  English  bishops 
attended,  and  three  Welsh.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
multitude  of  clergy  and  laity  of  all  ranks  who  flocked 
to  the  council  was  immense,  hut  no  mention  is  made  of 
abbots.  The  archbishop  of  York  sent  excuses,  and  the 
bishops  of  Durham  and  Worcester  were  also  absent ; 
the  sees  of  London  and  Coventry  were  at  that  time  va- 
cant. This  synod  sat  three  several  days,  and  ten  can- 
ons were  published. 

1.  Forbids,  "by  authority  of  Peter,  prince  of  the  apos- 
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tie*,"  and  thnt  of  the  nrchbishop  and  bishops  assembled, 
the  buying  aud  eelling  of  churches  and  benefices. 

2.  Forbids  atiy  one  to  be  ordained  or  preferred  by  means 
of  money. 

3.  Forbids  all  demands  of  money  for  admitting  monks, 
canons,  or  nuns. 

4.  Orders  that  priests  only  shall  be  made  deans,  and  dea- 
con? archdeacons. 

5.  Forbids  priests,  deacon*,  snbdeacons,  and  canons  to 
live  with  women  not  allowed  by  law.  Those  that  adhered 
to  their  concubines  or  wives  to  be  deprived  of  their  order, 
dignity,  and  benefice:  if  parish  priests,  to  be  cast  ont  of 
the  choir  and  declared  infamous. 

6.  Rea n Ires  archdeacons  and  others  whom  it  concerned 
to  use  nil  their  endeavors  to  root  out  this  plague  from  the 
Church. 

7.  Order*  the  expulsion  from  the  parish  of  the  concu- 
bines of  priests  nnu  canons,  unless  they  are  lawfully  mnr- 
ried  there.  If  they  be  afterwards  found  faulty,  directs 
that  they  shall  be  brought  under  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
or  servitude,  at  the  dlscretiou  of  the  bishop. 

8.  Forbids,  under  anathema,  any  one  to  hold  several 
archdeaconries  in  several  bishopries,  und  directs  him  to 
keep  to  thnt  he  first  took  ; forbids  priests,  abbots,  and 
monks  to  take  anything  to  farm. 

9.  Orders  the  payment  of  tithe  in  full.  Forbids  church- 
es or  tithes  or  benefices  to  be  giveu  or  tnkeu  without  the 
consent  of  the  bishop. 

10.  That  no  abbess  or  nun  use  more  costly  npparel  than 
such  as  is  made  of  lambs’  or  cats'  skius. 

Matthew  of  Paris  declares  that  the  king  (Henry  I) 
eluded  all  these  provisions  (to  which  he  had  given  his 
consent)  by  obtaining  from  the  archbishop  a promise 
that  he  should  be  intrusted  with  their  execution ; where- 
as, in  reality,  he  executed  them  only  by  taking  money 
from  the  priests  as  a ransom  for  their  concubines.  Sec 
Johnson,  Eceles.  Canons,  A.D.  1127;  Wilkins,  Cone,  i,  4 10. 

VI.  Was  held  in  1138  by  Alberic,  bishop  of  Ostia, 
legate  of  jiopc  Innocent  II,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
sec  of  Canterbury ; eighteen  bishops  and  about  thirty 
abbots  attended,  who  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Theo- 
bald to  the  sec  of  Canterbury.  Seventeen  canons  were 
published. 

1.  Forbid*  to  demand  any  price  for  chrism,  oil,  baptism, 
pcuaucc,  visitation  of  the 'sick,  espousals,  unction,  com- 
munion, <>r  burial,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

2.  Orders  that  the  body  of  Christ  be  not  reserved  nbove 
eight  days,  and  tlint  it  be  ordinarily  carried  to  the  sick  by 
a priest  or  deacon  only;  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  by 
any  one,  but  with  the  greatest  reverence. 

3.  Forbids  to  demand  a cope,  ecclesiastical  vestment,  or 
anything  else,  npou  the  consecrntiou  of  bishops  and  bene- 
diction of  abbots ; also  forbids  to  re«piire  a carpet,  towel, 
basin,  or  auylhiug  beyond  the  canonical  procuration,  upon 
the  dedication  or  a church. 

4.  Forbids  to  demand  any  extra  fees  when  a bishop  not 
belonging  to  the  diocese  consecrates  a church. 

5.  Forbids  lay  investitures;  orders  every  one,  upon  in- 
▼estitnre  by  the  bishop,  to  swear  ou  the  gospels  that  he 
has  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  given  or  promised  anything 
for  it,  else  the  donation  to  be  noil. 

C.  Is  identical  with  canon  5,  A.D.  1106. 

7.  Forbids  persons  ordaiued  by  other  than  their  own 
bishop  without  letters  from  him  to  exercise  their  office; 
reserves  the  restoration  of  them  to  their  order  to  the  pope, 
unless  they  take  a religions  habit. 

8.  Deprives  concubiuary  clerks,  and  forbids  any  to  hear 
their  mass. 

9.  Deprives  usurious  clergymen. 

10.  Anathcmatir.cs  him  that  kills,  imprisons,  or  lays 
hands  on  a clerk,  monk,  mm,  or  other  ecclesiastical  per- 
son. Forbids  any  but  the  pope  to  grant  him  penance  at 
the  last,  except  in  extreme  danger  of  death  ; denies  him 
burial  if  he  die  impenitent. 

11.  Excommunicates  all  persons  violently  takiug  away 
the  goods  of  the  Church. 

12.  Forbids  any  one  to  build  a church  or  oratory  upon 
his  estate  without  the  bishop's  license. 

13.  Forbids  the  clergy  to  carry  arms  aud  fight  In  the 
wars. 

14.  Forbids  rnouks  after  receiving  orders  to  recede  from 
their  former  way  of  living. 

lft.  Forbids  nuns,  under  anathema,  to  use  parti-colored 
skins  or  golden  rings,  and  to  wreathe  their  hair. 

10.  Commands,  under  anathema,  all  persons  to  pay  the 
tithe  of  all  their  fruits. 

17.  Forbids  schoolmasters  to  hire  out  their  schools  to  be 
governed  by  others. 

See  Johnson,  EccUs.  Canons,  A.D.  1138;  Wilkins,  Cone. 
i,  413. 

VII.  Was  held  in  1176  by  cardinal  Hugo  or  Huge- 
zen,who  had  been  sent  from  Home  to  endeavor  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 


York;  the  latter  of  whom  claimed  the  right  of  hiving 
his  cross  borne  before  him  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
Many  prelates  and  clergy  attended ; but  when  Roger  of 
York,  upon  entering  the  assembly,  perceived  that  the 
seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  legate  had  been  assigned 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  on  the  left 
kept  for  himself,  he  thrust  himself  into  the  lap  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ; whereupon  the  servants  of 
the  latter  and  many  of  the  bishops  (as  Hovcnden  writes ) 
threw  themselves  upon  the  archbishop  of  York,  and 
forced  him  down  upon  the  ground,  trampled  upon  him. 
and  rent  his  cope ; upon  which  the  council  broke  up  in 
confusion.  Johnson,  uf «//). ; Wilkins,  Cone,  i,  483. 

VIII.  Was  a national  council  held  in  1200  by  Hubert 
Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  fifteen  can- 
ons were  published. 

1.  Orders  the  priest- to  say  the  canon  of  the  mas#  &H- 
tinclly,  and  to  rehearse  the  hours  and  all  the  offices  plain- 
ly, and  without  clipping  the  words.  Offenders  to  be  sus- 
pended. 

2.  Forbids  to  celebrate  two  masses  in  one  day  except  in 
case  of  necessity.  When  it  is  done,  it  directs  that  Bottling 
be  poured  into  the  chalice  after  the  first  celebration,  but 
that  the  least  drop  be  diligently  supj>ed  out  of  the  chalice, 
and  the  fingers  sucked  and  washed;  the  washings  to  be 
drunk  by  the  priest  after  the  second  celebration,  except  a 
deacon  be  present  to  do  so  at  the  time.  Orders  that  the 
enchnrist  be  kept  in  a decent  pyx,  and  carried  to  the  sick 
with  cross  and  candle;  care  lo  be  taken  not  to  confase 
the  consecrated  and  uuconsecrated  hosts. 

3.  Orders  that  baptism  aud  confirmation  shall  be  con- 
ferred npon  those  concerning  whom  there  exists  a doubt 
whether  or  not  they  have  received  them.  Forbids  fathers, 
mothers-in-law,  and  parents  to  hold  the  child  at  the  font. 
Forbids  deacons  to  baptize  and  give  penance,  except  in 
case  of  the  priest's  abseuce,  or  other  necessity.  Permit* 
even  a father  or  mother  to  baptize  their  child  in  case  of 
necessity,  and  orders  that  all  that  follows  after  the  im- 
mersion" shall  be  completed  subsequently  by  the  priest. 

4.  Relates  to  the  administration  of  penance. 

ft.  Renews  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  A.D. 
1179,  which  restrict  the  expenses  and  retinue  of  prelates 
and  other  ordinaries  when  in  visitation,  and  declare#  the 
design  of  visitations  to  be  to  see  to  what  concerns  the  care 
of  souls,  and  that  every  church  have  a silver  chalice,  de- 
cent vestment#,  and  necessary  books,  nteusiis.  etc. 

6.  Orders  that  bishops  ordaining  any  one  without  a title 
-hall  maintain  him  till  lie  cau  make  a clerical  provision 
for  him. 

7.  Renews  the  canon  of  Lnteran,  A.D.  1179,  which  for- 
bids prelates  to  excommnnicate  their  subject#  without  ca- 
nonical warning.  Orders  the  yearly  pronunciation  of  a 
general  excommunication  against  persona  guilty  of  vari- 
ous specific  crimes. 

8.  Renews  canon  7.  Laternn,  A.D.  1179. 

9.  Orders  the  payment  of  tithe  withont  abatement  for 
wages,  etc. ; graut#  to  priests  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cating, before  harvest,  all  withholders  of  tithe.  Order# 
the  tithe  of  land  newly  cultivated  to  be  paid  to  the  parish 
church.  Order#  detainer#  of  tithe  to  be  anathematized. 

10.  Forbid*  to  institute  any  persons  to  churches  sot 
worth  more  than  three  marks  j>er  auuam  who  will  not 
serve  In  person.  Renews  the  11th  canon  of  Lateran,  A.D. 
1179.  Forbids  clerks  to  go  to  taverns  and  drinking-booths, 
and  so  pat  themselves  in  the  way  of  being  insulted  by  lay- 
men. Orders  all  the  clergy  to  use  the  canonical  tonsure 
and  clerical  habit,  and  archdeacons  and  dignified  clergy- 
men cope*  with  sleeves. 

11.  Forbids  marriage  nnder  various  circumstances  ; or- 
ders that  the  banns  be  thrice  published : that  marriage  be 
celebrated  openly  in  the  face  of  the  Church. 

12.  Orders  those  who,  being  suspected  of  crimes,  deny 
them,  to  undergo  a purgation. 

13.  Renews  the  23d  canon  of  Lateran,  1179,  concerning 
churches  nnd  priests  for  leper#. 

14.  Renews  canon  9 of  Lateran,  which  forbid#  the  Tem- 
plar# nnd  other  fraternities  to  accept  of  tithe#,  churches, 
etc  , without  the  bishop's  consent. 

lft.  Renews  canon  10  of  Lateran,  1179,  and  contain*  vari- 
ous regulations  relating  to  the  dress,  etc.,  of  the  religious. 

See  Wilkins,  Cone,  i,  605;  Johnson,  Eccies.  Canons,  ad 
ann. 

IX.  Was  held  about  1229  by  Richard  Wetbershed, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Twelve  constitutions  were 
published,  eleven  of  which  arc  the  same  with  those  pub- 
lished in  the  Council  of  London,  A.D.  1175.  The  last 
refers  to  the  duties  of  physicians.  See  Johnson,  Eeeia. 
Canons. 

X.  Was  held  in  1229  under  master  Stephen,  chaplain 
and  nuncio  of  the  pope,  who,  sorely  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  assembly,  demanded  on  the  part  of  Rome  the  tenths 
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of  all  movables  belonging  to  clergy  and  laity  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales,  in  order  to  enable  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  carry  on  war  against  the  excommunicated  em- 
peror Frederick.  The  arguments  by  which,  assuming 
Rome  as  the  head  of  all  churches,  it  was  asserted  that 
her  fall  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  members,  was 
met  on  the  part  of  the  laity  by  a plain  refusal ; and  the 
clergy,  after  three  or  four  days’  deliberation  and  no  small 
murmuring,  were  at  length  brought  to  consent  from  fear 
of  excommunication  or  an  interdict  being  the  conse- 
quence of  disobedience  to  the  demand.  Sec  Wilkins, 
Cone,  i,  G22. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils , 682  sq. 

Whalley,  Thomas  Ski kj wick,  D.D.,  a Church  of 
England  divine,  was  born  in  174.r>.  He  was  educated 
at  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  B.A.  in 
1767,  and  M.A.  in  1774;  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Ilagworthingham,  Lincolnshire,  in  1772,  and  died  at 
La  Fleche,  Nov.  80, 1828.  lie  published  his  KJicy  and 
Kdilda,  a tale  (1778,  8vo) : — The  Fatal  Kiss , a poem, 
written  in  the  last  stage  of  an  atrophy,  by  a beautiful 
young  lady  (1781, 4to) : — Verses  addressed  to  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (1782, 4to): — Mount  filmic,  a poem  (1788,  4to): — 
The  Castle  of  MontvaL,  a tragedy'  (1781,  8vo): — Poems 
aiul  Translations  (8vo): — Kennel  and  Finelia,  a legend- 
arv  tale  ( 1809,  8vo).  See  ( Lond. ) Annual  Register, 
1828,  p.  267. 

Whedon,  Daxiki.  Dkxison,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Methodist  Episcopal  divine,  was  bom  at  Onondaga, 
N.  Y.,  March  20,  1808.  He  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1828;  studied  law  in  Rochester  for  a year, 
and  then  became  lencher  in  Cazenovia  Seminary;  in 
1881  tutor  in  his  alma  mater;  in  1833  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  Wesleyan  University,  Conn. ; in  183-1  joined 
the  New  York  Conference;  in  1842  was  transferred  to 
the  Troy  Conference,  and  stationed  in  1843  at  I’itts- 
field,  Mass.;  in  18-15  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Michigan;  in  1855  pastor  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.;  in  1856  editor  of  the  Methodist  (l>ta rterly  Review, 
a position  which  he  retained  until  1884.  He  died  at 
Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  June  8,  1885.  Dr.  Whedon 
was  noted  for  his  incisive,  vigorous  style,  both  as  preach- 
er and  writer,  and  was  remarkably  |>owerful  in  contro- 
versy. lie  wrote  very  largely  for  the  denominational 
press,  and  prominent  among  his  works  arc  a Treatise 
on  the  Will  (New  York,  1864),  and  a Commentary  on  the 
Xeto  Test.  (1860-80,  5 vols.  12mo).  See  Alumni  Record 
of  Wesleyan  University,  1882,  p.  xxix,  656. 

Wheel.  The  vision  of  the  wheels  demands  some 
remark  (Ezek.  i,  15, 16, 19-21): — “Now  ns  I beheld  the 
living  creatures,  behold  one  wheel  upon  the  earth  by  the 
living  creatures,  with  his  four  faces.  The  appearance  of 
the  wheels  and  their  work  was  like  unto  the  color  of  a 
beryl:  and  they  four  had  one  likeness:  and  their  ap- 
pearance and  their  work  was  as  it  were  a wheel  in  the 
middle  of  a wheel.  And  when  the  living  creatures 
went,  the  wheels  went  by  them:  and  when  the  living 
creatures  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the  wheels 
were  lifted  up.  Whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go,  i 
they  went,  thither  was  their  spirit  to  go;  and  the 
wheels  were  lifted  up  over  against  them : for  the  spirit 
of  the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels.  When  those 
went,  these  went;  and  when  those  stood,  these  stood; 
and  when  those  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the 
wheels  were  lifted  up  over  against  them:  for  the  spirit 
of  the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels.”  This  vision 
of  Ezekiel  has  always  been  regarded  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians  as  very  abstruse  and  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  former  anciently  for- 
bade it  to  be  read  by  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
Bush  observes,  “ From  all  that  we  can  gather  of  the 
form  of  these  wheels,  they  appear  to  have  been  spheri- 
cal, or  each  composed  of  two  of  equal  size,  and  inserted 
the  rim  of  the  one  into  that  of  the  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  so  consisting  of  four  equal  parts  or  half-circles. 
They  were  accordingly  adapted  to  run  either  forward 
or  backward,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  without 


any  lateral  turning,  and  by  this  means  their  motion 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  four  faces  of  the  living 
creatures  to  which  they  were  attached.  * When  they 
went  upon  their  four  sides,  they  turned  not  as  they 
went,’  Heb.  ‘When  they  went,  they  went  upon  the 
quarter-part  of  their  fourfoldness,’  i.  c.  upon  or  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  four  vertical  semicircles  into 
which  they  were  divided,  and  which  looked  towards 
the  four  points  of  the  compass.  When  it  is  said  ‘they 
turned  not,’  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  they  had  not 
a revolving  or  rotary  motion,  but  that  they,  like  the 
faces,  never  forsook  a straightforward  course."  A sim- 
ilar cruciform  position  of  the  wheels  is  adopted  by 
most  commentators.  Of  verses  19  and  20  the  same  au- 
thor observes,  “These  circumstances  are  doubtless  dwelt 
upon  with  peculiar  emphasis  in  order  to  show  the  in- 
timacy of  relation  ami  harmony  of  action  subsisting 
! between  the  living  creatures  ami  the  wheels,  or,  more 
properly,  between  the  things  symbolically  represented 
by  them.”  Layard  observes  that  the  “wheel  within 
wheel”  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  emblematical 
figures  may  refer  to  the  winged  circle  or  wheel  repre- 
senting at  Nimrild  the  supreme  deity  {X inert h,  iii,352). 
See  CiiKurniM. 


Ancient  Assyrian  Emblems  of  Deity. 

Wheel  of  Belle,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
broad  wooden  wheel  to  which  from  eight  to  twelve 
silver  bells  are  nltixed,  rung  by  a rope  at  the  elevation 
of  the  host  in  certain  foreign  churches,  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  which  exist  at  Manresa  and  (ierona,  Spain. 
The  s|iecimen  at  the  former  town,  placed  against  the 
wall  of  the  choir-aisle,  is  contained  in  an  ornamental 
eight-sided  wooden  case  with  Gothic  sound-holes;  that 
at  the  latter,  hung  against  the  north  wall,  is  all  of 
wood,  its  frame  being  corbelled  out  from  the  wall. 

Wheelock,  Aiajxzo,  D.I).,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  1801,  in  Vermont.  Although  the  circumstances 
of  bus  early  life  were  of  a somewhat  depressing  charac- 
ter, he  secured  for  himself  a good  classical  education, 
and  had  almost  completed  his  studies  preparatory  to 
entering  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  when  he  became 
a hopeful  Christian.  He  now  decided  to  fit  himself  for 
the  ministry.  He  was  a graduate  of  what  is  now  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Madison  (N.  Y.)  University,  in 
the  class  of  1829.  lie  had  an  honorable  and  successful 
ministry.  His  life  as  a minister  was  spent  mostly  with 
churches  in  the  State  of  New  York.  For  several  years 
he  had  charge  of  a Church  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  was  recognised  as  an  able  scholar  and  an  attractive 
preacher,  and  made  hosts  of  friends  wherever  he  lived. 
For  two  or  three  years  before  his  death  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  llis 
death  occurred  at  Fredonia,  in  March,  1873.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Whipping  was  a punishment  employed  in  the  an- 
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clent  Church  for  the  discipline  of  junior  monks  and  in- 
ferior clergy  for  insubordination.  It  was  also  applied 
to  others  in  certain  cases.  Bingham  ( Christ  Antig.  bk. 
vii,  ch.  iii)  quotes  from  I’alladius  as  follows:  “In  the 
Church  of  Mount  Nitria,  there  were  three  whips  Itauged 
upon  three  palm-trees— one  for  the  offending  monks,  an- 
other for  the  correcting  of  thieves,  and  a third  for  the  cor- 
recting of  strangers,  whom  they  entertained  in  a hospital 
•adjoining.”  Again,  in  Bingham's  Antiquities  (bk.  xvi, 
ch.  iii),  we  find  these  statements:  “Cyprian,  in  the  Life 
of  Cwsariu t A celatensis,  says  that  bishop  observed  this 
method  both  with  slaves  and  freemen;  and  that  when 
they  were  to  be  scourged  for  their  faults,  they  should 
suffer  forty  stripes  save  one,  according  as  the  law  ap- 
pointed. The  Council  of  Agde  orders  the  same  punish- 
ment, not  only  for  junior  monks,  but  also  for  the  inferior 
clergy.  And  the  Council  of  Mascou  particularly  insists 
upon  the  number  of  forty  stri|>c3  save  one.  . . . The 
Council  of  Epone  speaks  of  stripes  as  the  peculiar  pun- 
ishment of  the  minor  clergy  for  the  same  crimes  that 
were  punished  with  excommunication  for  a whole  year 
iu  the  superior  clergy."  See  ScxH’kge. 

Whirlwind  (MB^D,  suphdh,  Job  xxxvii,  9;  Prow 
i,  27 ; x,  25:  Isa.  v.  28;  xvii,  13;  xxi,  1 ; lxvi,  15;  Jer. 
iv,  13;  llos.  viii,  7;  Amos  i,  14;  Neh.  i,  3;  elsewhere 
“ storm,”  etc.,  denoting  the  sweeping  force  of  the  wind  or 
hurricane;  also  “CS.saar  Jer. xxiii,  19;  xxv,‘32;  xxx, 
23;  elsewhere  “ tempest,” or  [fern.]  rH«jO,  2 Kings  ii, 
1,  11;  Job  xxxviii,  1,6;  Isa.  xl,  24;  xli.  16;  Jer.  xxiii, 
19;  xxx,  23;  Ezck.  i,  4;  Zcch.  ix,  14;  elsewhere 
“ storm,"  eUx,  which  denote  rather  the  violent  rain  or 
temped,  although  accompanied  with  wind,  l’sa.  evii,  25; 
Ezek.  xiii,  11,  13).  “The  two  Hebrew  terms  above 
noted  convey  the  notion  of  a violent  wind,  but  with  a 
different  radical  import  — the  former,  because  such  a 
wind  sweep * away  every  object  it  encounters;  the  lat- 
ter, because  the  objects  so  swept  away  are  tosseil  about 
and  destroyed.  In  addition  to  this,  (icsenius  gives 
'a  similar  sense  to  galgdl,  in  Psa.  lxxvii,  18  (A.V. 
‘heaven’)  and  Ezek.  x,  13  (A.  V. ‘wheel’).  Generally, 
however,  this  last  term  expresses  one  of  the  effects  of 
such  a storm  in  rolling  along  chaff,  stubble,  or  such  light 
articles  ( Thesaur.  p.  288).  It  does  not  ap|>ear  that  any 
of  the  above  terms  express  the  specific  notion  of  a whirl- 
wind,  i.  e.  a gale  moving  violently  round  on  its  own  axis, 
and  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
A.  V.  of  2 Kings  ii,  1 1.  The  most  violent  winds  in 
Palestine  come  from  the  cast ; and  the  passage  in  Job 
xxxvii,  9,  which  in  the  A.  V.  reads  ‘Out  of  the  south 
cometh  the  whirlwind,’ should  rather  be  rendered  ‘Out 
of  his  chamber,’  etc.  The  whirlwind  is  frequently  used 
as  a metaphor  for  violent  and  sweeping  destruction. 
Cyrus's  invasion  of  Babylonia  is  compared  to  a southerly 
gale  coming  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  (Isa.  xxi, 
1 ; comp.  Knobel,  ad  loc.),  the  effects  of  which  arc  most 
prejudicial  in  that  country.  Similar  allusions  occur  in 
Psa.  lviii,  9;  Prov.  i,  27;  x,  25;  Isa.xl,24;  Dan.  xi,40” 
(Smith).  In  a large  proportion  of  the  passages  the 
terms  in  question  are  employed  iu  a figurative  sense 
with  reference  to  the  resistless  and  sweeping  destruc- 
tion that  is  sure  to  overtake  the  wicked.  But  this  of 
course  implies  that  tempests  of  such  a character  were 
phenomena  not  unknown  in  some  parts  of  Palestine. 
We  have  only  to  look  into  the  accounts  of  travellers  to 
see  how  much  this  is  the  case,  especially  in  the  South 
Country  and  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea. 
Prof.  Hubinson  and  party  were  exposed  to  a violent 
sirocco  in  the  desert,  in  their  route  from  Akabah  to  Je- 
rusalem, which  continued  until  towards  evening. 

“The  wind  had  been  all  the  morning  N.E..but  ateleveu 
o'clock  it  suddenly  changed  to  the  south,  and  came  npon 
ns  with  violence  and  intense  heat,  until  it  blew  a perfect 
tempest.  The  atmosphere  was  filled  with  fine  particles 
of  sand,  forming  a bluish  haze;  the  sun  was  scarcely  visi- 
ble, his  disk  exhibiting  only  a dnn  and  sickly  hue  : and 
the  glow  of  the  wind  came  npon  our  faces  as  from  a burn- 


' ing  oven.  Often  we  could  not  see  ten  rods  aronnd  us,  and 
our  eyes,  eaft,  mouths,  and  clothes  were  filled  with  sand. 
The  thermometer  at  twelve  o’clock  stood  at  S8°  Kahr.,  and 
had  apparently  been  higher:  and  at  two  o'clock  it  had 
fallen  to  76°,  although  the  wind  still  continued.  Oar 
Arabs  called  it  shurkigeh,  i.  e.  an  east  wind,  allboogh  it 
blew  from  tbe  south.  The  sfmeon,  i.  e.  burning  or  poison- 
ous wind,  they  said,  differs  from  it  only  in  its  greater  heat 
— the  haze,  aud  sand,  and  discoloration  of  tbe  air  being 
nlike  in  both.  Should  it  overtake  a traveller  without 
water,  it  may,  iu  certain  circumstances,  prove  fatal  to 
him.  He  needs  water,  not  only  to  drink,  but  it  is  well  to 
wash  tbe  skin.  The  simoon,  they  snld,  prevails  only  dar- 
ing the  season  when  the  khamsin  blows  iu  Egypt." 

Farther  on  he  states,  “ The  tempest  had  become  a tor- 
nado. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  could 
pitch  our  tent,  or  keep  it  upright  after  it  was  pitched. 
For  a time  the  prospect  was  dreadful,  and  the  storm  in 
itself  was  probably  as  terrific  as  most  of  those  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  travel- 
lers” ( Researches,  i,  287,  289  ).  A similar  tempest  of 
hot  wind,  “the  glow  of  the  air  being  like  the  mouth  of 
a furnace,”  and  fully  charged  with  dust  and  sand,  over- 
took him  in  the  Arabah,  not  very  far  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
about  the  end  of  May  {ibid,  ii,  504).  Lieut.  Lynch  de- 
scribes, under  April  26,  a tempest  which  assailed  him 
on  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  boat  was 
rowed  ashore.  lie  and  his  companions  were  nearly 
! stifled  with  the  wind.  They  sought  relief  in  a ravine, 
where  they  found  pools  sufficient  to  bathe  in;  but  tbe 
relief  was  only  momentary.  The  wind  increased  to  a 
tempest;  the  sun  became  red  and  rayless;  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  1043;  and  when  “some  endeavored  to 
make  a screen  of  one  of  the  boat's  awnings  the  fierce 
wind  swept  it  over  in  an  instant.  It  was  more  like  a 
blast  of  a furnace  than  living  air"  {Expedition,  p.314). 
Kitto  remarks  {IHct.  Bible,  note  on  Isa.  xxxvii.  36) : 

“ As  we  have  ourselves  only  felt  the  mitigated  effect- 
' of  this  wiud  on  the  skirts  of  deserts  and  in  the  shelter  of 
towns,  we  caunot  from  experience  speak  of  the  more  dis- 
astrous effects  which  it  exhibits  iu  the  open  deserts ; bat. 
Judging  from  wbnt  we  observed  under  the  circumstances 
indicated,  and  from  such  information  as  we  have  collected, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  numerous  accomplished  trarei- 
lers  of  me  last  century  and  the  one  before,  as  Chardin. 
Shaw,  Niebuhr,  Volney,  Bruce,  Ives,  and  others,  are  cor- 
rect in  their  united  testimony,  supported  ns  it  is  by  tbe 
consenting  e\  i deuce  of  natives  accustomed  to  traverse  lb* 
desert*.  It  is  necessary  to  meution  this,  because  sow* 
more  recent  travellers,  who,  on  nccount  of  the  season  or 
I direction  of  their  Journeys,  had  no  occasion  to  experience 
any  other  than  the  milder  effects  oft  his  wind,  have  seeor.ed 
to  doubt  the  destructive  power  which  has  been  attributed 
to  it.” 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  simoon  and  it*  effect* 
is  that  given  by  Volney  ( Tracels , i,  4).  That  part  which 
describes  its  effects  in  the  towns  tourists  can  confirm 
from  their  own  experience,  and  the  rest  is  amply  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  of  other  travellers. 

“Travellers  have  mentioned  these  winds  under  tbe 
name  of  f>ouonous  winds,  or,  more  correctly,  hnt  % node  of 
the  desert  Such,  In  fact,  is  their  quality  ; and  their  heat 
is  sometimes  so  excessive  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  of  their  violence  without  having  experienced  it;  hot 
il  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a large  oven  at  tbe 
moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  these  winds 
begin  to  blow,  the  atmosphere  assumes  an  alarminr  as- 
pect. The  sky.  at  other  time*  so  clear  in  this  climate,  be- 
> comes  dork  mid  heavy,  and  the  sail  loses  It*  splendor  and 
appears  of  a violet  co)or.  The  air  is  not  cloudy,  but  gray 
and  thick,  and  is,  iu  fact,  filled  with  an  extrentelr  subtile 
dust  that  penetrates  everywhere.  This  wiud,  always  light 
and  rapid,  is  not  at  first  remarkably  hot,  but  increases  in 
heat  in  proportion  as  it  continues.  All  animated  bodies 
soon  discover  it  by  the  change  it  produces  in  them.  The 
lungs,  which  a too  rarefied  air  no  longer  expands  are  eon- 
: traded  and  become  painful.  Itespiration  is  short  and 
difficult,  the  skin  parched  and  dry,  and  the  body  con- 
sumed by  an  internal  heat.  In  vain  is  recourse  had  to 
large  draughts  of  water;  nothing  can  restore  perspira- 
tion. In  vain  is  coolness  sought  tor : all  bodies  tu  which 
It  is  usual  to  find  it  deceive  tbe  hand  that  touches  them. 
Marble,  iron,  water— notwithstanding  tbe  suu  no  longer 
appears — are  hot.  Tire  streets  are  deserted,  and  the  dead 
silence  of  night  reigns  everywhere.  Tbe  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  bouses — 
and  those  of  the  desert  iu  their  tents,  or  in  pits  they  dig 
hi  the  earth— where  they  watt  the  termination  of  the  de- 
structive bent.  It  usually  lasts  three  days;  but  if  it  ex- 
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ceeds  that  time,  It  becomes  Insupportable.  Woe  to  the 
traveller  whom  this  wind  surprises  remote  from  shelter! 
he  must  suffer  all  its  dreadful  consequences,  which  some- 
times are  mortal.  The  danger  is  most  imminent  when  it 
blows  in  squalls,  for  then  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  in- 
creases the  heat  to  such  a degree  as  to  cause  sudden 
death.  This  death  is  a real  suffocation  ; the  lungs,  being 
empty,  are  convulsed,  the  circulation  disordered,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  driven  by  the  heat  towards  the  head 
and  breast;  whcuce  that  hemorrhage  nt  the  nose  and 
mouth  which  happens  aftor  death.  This  wind  is  es|>ccinl- 
ly  fatal  to  persons  of  a plethoric  habit,  and  those  in  whom 
fatigue  has  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  vessels. 
The  corpse  remains  a long  time  warm,  swells,  turns  blue, 
and  is  easily  separated  ail  of  which  are  signs  of  ihnt  pu- 
trid fermentation  which  takes  place  when  the  humors  be- 
come stagnant.  These  accidents  nre  to  be  avoided  by 
stopping  the  nose  nnd  mouth  with  handkerchiefs.  An 
efficacious  method  is  also  that  practiced  by  the  camels, 
who  bury  their  noses  in  the  sand,  and  keep  them  there 
till  the  squnll  is  over.  Another  quality  of  this  wind  is  its 
extreme  aridity,  which  is  such  that  water  sprinkled  upon 
the  floor  evaporates  in  a few  miuutes.  By  this  extreme 
dryness  it  withers  and  strips  all  the  plants ; and,  by  inhal- 
ing too  suddeulv  the  emanations  from  auimal  bodies, 
crisps  the  skin,  closes  the  pores,  nnd  causes  that  feverish 
heat  which  is  the  invariable  effect  of  suppressed  perspira- 
tion.” 

The  ninth  plague  with  which  the  Lord  afflicted  the 
Egyptians  was  a thick  darkness,  which  is  generally 
identified  with  the  tempest  called  khamsin,  prevalent 
in  Egypt  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  (Exod.  x,  21- 
23).  When  the  khamsin  blows,  the  sun  is  pale  yellow, 
its  light  is  obscured,  and  the  darkness  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  one  seems  to  be  in  the  blackest  night,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Sonini  says, “The  atmos- 
phere was  heated,  and  at  the  same  time  obscured  by 
clouds  of  dust.  Men  and  animals  breathed  only  vapor, 
and  that  was  mingled  with  a fine  and  hot  sand.  Plants 
drooped,  and  all  living  nature  languished.  The  air  was 
dark  on  account  of  a thick  mist  of  fine  dust  ns  red  as 
flame.”  Hartmann  says,  “ The  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  the  lowest  apart- 
ments of  their  houses  and  cellars;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  desert  go  into  their  tents,  or  into  the  holes  which 
they  have  dug  in  the  ground.  There  they  await,  full 
of  anxiety,  the  termination  of  this  kind  of  tempest, 
which  generally  lasts  three  days."  The  hot  wind  of 


the  desert,  called  by  the  Italians  sirocco,  and  by  the 
Arabs  shurkiyeh,  i.  e,  an  cast  witul,  resembles  the  kham- 
sin of  Egypt.  The  sand-storms  occur  in  the  mo9t  awful 
form  in  deserts,  when  the  fine  sand  is  thrown  into  hil- 
locks, and  these  are  swept  by  furious  winds,  the  sand  of 
which  they  arc  formed  being  tossed  on  high,  and  whirled 
rapidly  and  densely  through  the  air,  until  the  storm 
has  finally  subsided.  Under  this  most  awful  visitation 
of  the  sand-storm,  it  sometimes  happens  that  travellers 
and  their  cattle  arc  overwhelmed  and  suffocated.  And 
even  the  more  common  and  less  dangerous  forms  of 
this  phenomenon,  which  occur  in  regions  less  absolutely 
sandy,  or  where  the  sands  arc  less  extensive  than  in  the 
gTeat  sandy  deserts  of  Asia,  are  still  very  formidable 
and  alarming.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a descrip- 
tion of  such  a storm,  of  thnt  kind  which  must  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings. 
It  occurred  in  the  desert  of  Suez,  that  is,  on  the  western 
verge  of  that  sandy  desert  which  occupies  a considerable 
portion  of  the  country  between  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

“The  morning  was  delightful  on  our  setting  ont,  and 
promised  us  a tine  day ; but  the  light  nlrs  from  the  south 
soon  increased  to  a gale,  the  sun  liecame  obscure,  nnd  as 
every  hour  brought  us  Into  n looser  sand,  it  flew  nbont  us 
in  such  whirlwinds,  with  the  sudden  gusts  thnt  blew,  that 
it  was  Impossible  to  proceed.  Wc  halted,  therefore,  for 
nu  hour,  nnd  took  shelter  under  the  lee  of  our  beasts,  who 
were  themselves  so  terrified  ns  to  need  fastening  by  the 
knees,  and  tillered  in  their  wailings  hut  a melancholy 
symphony.  . . . Fifty  gales  of  wind  at  sea  appeared  to 
me  more  ensr  to  be  encountered  than  one  among  these 
sands.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  desolation  more  com- 
plete. We  could  see  neither  snn,  earth,  nor  sky ; the  plain 
nt  ten  paces’  distance  was  absolutely  imperceptible.  Our 
beasts,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so’  covered  as  to  render 
breathing  difficult ; they  hid  their  faces  in  the  ground,  and 
wc  could  only  uncover  our  own  for  n moment  to  behold 
this  chaos  of  mid-day  darkness,  nnd  wait  pntiently  for  its 
abatement." 

Dr.  Thomson  states  ( Land  and  Hook,  ii,  311):  “We 
have  two  kinds  of  sirocco — one  accompanied  by  vehe- 
ment wind,  which  fills  the  air  with  dust  nnd  fine  sand. 
I have  often  seen  the  whole  heavens  veiled  in  gloom 
with  this  sort  of  sand-cloud,  through  which  the  sun, 
shorn  of  his  beams,  looked  like  a globe  of  dull,  smoulder- 
ing fire.”  See  Wind. 


XII. — M M M 


Whirlwind  in  the  Desert. 
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Whitby  (or  Strenechal).  Cocxcxl  of  ( Concili- 
um Pharensr).  Whitby  is  a seaport  town  of  England, 
County  of  York,  North  Riding,  on  the  Esk,  near  its 
mouth  in  the  North  Sea.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was 
held  there  in  664.  This  was  properly  a conference  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scotch  bishops  on  the  subject 
of  the  celebration  of  Easter.  There  were  present  on 
the  English  side  Agilbert,a  Frenchman,  bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, with  his  presbyter,  Agatho ; Wilfred,  a young 
Northumbrian  priest,  who  had  studied  at  Rome;  Ro- 
roanus,  who  had  before  contended  the  point  with  Finan, 
late  bishop  of  Lindisfame;  and  an  old  deacon,  James, 
whom  raulinus  had  left  thirty  years  before.  On  the 
Scotch  side  were  Colmau,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne ; and 
Cedtla,  a bishop  who  acted  as  interpreter.  Oswy,  king 
of  Northumbria,  was  also  present,  who  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  desired  Colman  to  explain  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  rites  which  his  Church  had  so  long  prac- 
ticed. The  Scots  alleged  the  example  of  St.  John,  Wil- 
fred that  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  latter  concluded  his  ad- 
dress in  the  following  terms:  u llut  for  you  (Colman) 
and  your  adherents,  if,  after  having  heard  the  decrees 
of  the  apostolic  see,  yea,  of  the  whole  Church,  and  these, 
too,  continued  by  Scripture,  you  refuse  to  obey  them, 
you  certainly  are  guilty  of  sin.  For,  allowing  your 
fathers  to  have  been  holy  men,  is  their  small  handful  in 
a comer  of  a remote  island  to  be  compared  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  over  the  whole  earth?  And  great  as  that  Co- 
lumba  of  vours  may  have  been,  is  he  to  be  preferred  to 
the  blessed  prince  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  the  Lord 
said, ‘Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I will  build 
my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it ; and  to  thee  will  I give  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven?”’  This  fortunate  quotation  from  Holy 
Scripture  determined  the  king  iu  favor  of  the  Roman 
custom ; he,  as  he  said,  fearing  to  contradict  one  who 
held  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  might  peradventure  refuse 
to  open  to  him  when  he  knocked.  In  this  council,  more- 
over, the  affair  of  the  tonsure  was  discussed,  the  Roman 
fashion  differing  from  that  in  use  among  the  Scotch, 
which  the  former  pretended  had  been  derived  from 
Simon  Magus.  See  Mansi,  Condi.  vi,  491 ; Wilkins, 
Condi,  i,  37. — Landon,  Manual  of  Coundls,  p.  692. 

White  (prop,  Xtvxof).  In  Canaan  persons  of 
distinction  were  anciently  dressed  in  fine  linen  of  Egypt, 
and,  according  to  some  authors,  in  silk  and  rich  cloth 
shaded  with  the  choicest  colors.  The  beauty  of  these 
clothes  consisted  in  the  fineness  and  color  of  the  stuffs; 
and  it  seems  the  color  most  in  use  among  the  Israelites, 
as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  white, 
not  improved  by  the  dyer’s  art,  but  the  native  color  of 
the  wool,  being  most  Buited  to  the  nature  of  their  laws, 
which  enjoined  so  many  washings  and  purifications. 
(Indeed,  so  early  as  the  days  of  Hesiod  the  Greeks  con- 
sidered white  as  the  color  in  which  the  celestials  ap- 
peared: men  went  to  heaven  in  white  clothing  [0/xra 
et  Dies,  i,  198].)  The  general  use  of  this  color  seems 
to  be  recognised  by  Solomon  in  his  direction,  “ Let  thy 
garments  be  always  white”  (Eccles.  ix,  8).  But  gar- 
ments in  the  native  color  of  wool  were  not  confined  to 
the  lower  orders ; they  were  also  in  great  esteem  among 
persons  of  superior  station,  and  are  particularly  valued 
in  Scripture  as  the  emblem  of  knowledge  and  purity, 
gladness  and  victory,  grace  and  glory.  The  priests  of 
Baal  were  habited  in  black,  a color  which  appears  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which  few  oth- 
ers in  those  countries  except  mourners  would  choose  to 
wear.  In  all  countries  and  all  ages  white  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  emblem  of  purity.  Sec  Whits  cxr>  at. 
Isaiah  says,  “ Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson, 
they  shall  be  as  wool”  (i,  15).  See  the  monographs  cited 
by  Volbcding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  124.  See  Coixjr. 

WHITE  of  ax  Egg  is  the  rendering  adopted  in  the 
A.  V.  at  Job  vi,  6 for  the  Heb.  MSin  ‘vn,  nr  chal- 
lamuth  (Sept,  tv  pripaoiv  civdic  [v<  T-  KfliFotf],  Vulg. 


quod  gustatum  ojjert  mortem).  Most  interpreters  derive 
the  Hebrew  word  from  B^H,  chaldm,  to  dream,  and. 
guided  by  the  context,  explain  it  to  denote  somnolency, 
fatuity  (comp.  Eccles.  v,  2,  9),  and  so  insipidity  (comp. 
pivpoc  in  Dioscorides,  spoken  of  tasteless  roots).  The 
Syriac  renders  it  by  chalamta,  which  signifies  portulae- 
c a or  purslam,  an  herb  formerly  eaten  as  a salad,  but 
proverbial  for  its  insipidity  ( u portulacca  stultior."  in 
Meidan.  Proverb.  No.  344,  p.  219,  ed.  Schulte  ns).  The 
phrase  will  thus  mean  purslain- broth,  L c.  silly  dis- 
course. See  Mallows.  The  rabbins,  following  the 
Targums,  regard  it  as  L q.  Cbald.  the  coagulum 

of  an  egg  or  curd;  and  so  explain  the  phrase,  as  the 
A.  V.,  to  mean  the  slime  or  white  of  an  egg,  put  as  an 
emblem  of  insipidity.  This  in  itself  is  not  ill ; but  the 
other  seems  more  consonant  with  Oriental  usage.  See 
Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  480. 

White  (or  Whyte),  John  (1),  D.IX.  an  English 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Famham,in  Surrey,  in  1511.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  perpetual  fellow  in  1527 ; soon 
after  made  warden  of  Winchester  College;  became  rec- 
tor of  Cheyton  in  1551 ; was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
for  some  mouths  during  the  preceding  year  for  his  sup- 
posed correspondence  with  persons  abroad  who  were  op- 
jxscd  to  Edward  VI ; was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln  by 
queen  Mary  in  1554;  translated  to  the  see  of  Winches- 
ter in  1557;  deprived,  on  the  accession  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Protestantism ; and 
imprisoned  for  a short  time  in  the  Tower  in  1559  for  his 
public  attacks  upon  the  queen.  He  died  at  South  \\  ara- 
borough,  Jan.  11,  1560,  and  was  buried  iu  Winchester 
Cathedral.  He  was  the  author  of  certain  Latin  poems, 
and  some  of  his  sermons  and  orations  have  been  pub- 
lished. See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

White,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  was  vicar  of  Eccles,  and  subsequently  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  James  I.  He  died  in  1615.  He  pub- 
lished The  Way  to  the  True  Church,  and  other  works. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

White,  John  (3),  a Puritan  divine,  known  as  tbe 
Patriarch  of  Dorchester,  was  bom  at  Stanton.  Sl  John, 
Oxfordshire,  England,  in  December,  1574.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  perpetual  fellow  in  1595;  here  he  grad- 
uated, took  holy  orders,  and  became  a frequent  preacher 
at  Oxford;  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Dorchester, 
in  1606 ; was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1624;  had  his  house  plundered  and  his 
library  carried  away  by  the  soldiers  of  Prince  Rupert ; 
escaped  to  I>ondou,  and  was  marie  minister  of  the  Savoy ; 
was  appointed  one  of  the  learned  divines  to  assist  in  a 
committee  of  religion  selected  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1640 ; became  a member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  in 
1613;  was  chosen  rector  of  Lambeth  in  1645;  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Dorchester,  where  he  died,  July  21, 
1648.  He  published,  The  Planters  Plea ; or.  The  Grounds 
of  Plantations  Examined,  and  the  Usual  Objections  .4*- 
stcered  (1630) :— .4  Way  to  the  Tree  of  Life  Discovered, 
etc.  (1647) : — Commentary  on  the  First  Three  Chapters 
of  Genesis  (1656).  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  sl  v. 

White,  Nicholas,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  at  Middletown, Vu,  June  8, 1786.  He  received 
a careful  religious  training;  experienced  religion  in 
1810;  joined  the  New  York  Conference  in  1813;  ami 
from  that  date  to  1854,  when  be  superannuated,  he  led 
an  active,  successful  itinerant  life.  In  1854  be  retired 
to  Brooklyn,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  Feb.  14, 
1861.  Mr.  White  was  earnest  and  fervent  as  a speaker, 
greatly  beloved  as  a pastor,  devoted  and  affectionate  as 
a husband  and  father.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1861,  p.  76. 

White  (Whyte, or  Vitus),  Richard,  an  Engliah 
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historian,  antiquary,  ami  afterwards  Catholic  priest,  was 1 
bom  at  Basingstoke,  Hampshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  School;  admitted  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1557 ; lost  his  fellowship  on  account  of  his  at> 
tachment  to  Romanism  in  1564;  became  regius  profess- 
or of  civil  and  canon  law  at  Douay,  in  which  relation 
he  remained  nearly  twenty  years;  was  appointed  by 
that  university  the  chancellor,  or  rector  magnifeus ; was 
created  count  palatine  by  the  emperor ; after  the  loss  of 
his  secogd  wife,  was  ordained  priest  and  made  a canon 
of  St,  Peter’s  Church  in  Douay.  He  died  in  1612,  and 
was  buried  in  St,  James's  Church.  Among  his  publica- 
tions were,  Ailia  Lad  in  Crispis ; Epitaphium  Antiquum 
quod  in  A pro  Bononiensi  adhuc  Vuletur,  etc.  (1G18): — 
Orationes  Quinque  (1596) : — Notes  ad  Leges  Decemciro- 
rum  in  Duodecim  Tabulis  (1597) : — and  Histories  Bri- 
tanniae  Insides  ab  Origine  Mundi  ad  Annum  Domini  0c~ 
tingentesimum  (1602).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

WTiite  Brethren,  a body  of  enthusiasts  who  ap- 
peared in  Italy  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  were  so  called  from  being  all  clad  in  white 
linen  robes  reaching  to  their  feet,  with  hoods  of  the 
same  material  that  left  only  their  eyes  exposed.  They 
were  first  collected  together  by  a priest,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  among  the  villages  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Alps.  He  led  them  down,  a large  multitude,  into 
the  Italian  plains  under  the  pretence  that  lie  was  the 
prophet  Elias.  Bearing  a cross  nt  their  head,  he  bade 
them  follow  him  in  a crusade  against  the  Turks  for  the 
purpose  of  regaining  the  Holy  Land ; and  so  great  was 
his  influence  that  not  only  the  peasantry,  but  some 
priests  and  even  cardinals,  are  said  to  have  enrolled 
themselves  among  his  army  of  “ penitents."  They  ad- 
vanced in  troops  of  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  thousand, 
marching  from  city  to  city,  singing  hymns  and  utter- 
ing loud  prayers;  and  wherever  they  went  multitudes 
were  ready  to  give  them  alms  and  join  in  their  pilgrim- 
age- They  were  met  at  Viterbo  by  a body  of  papal 
troops,  which  had  been  ordered  to  march  against  them 
by  Boniface  IX  under  the  impression  that  their  leader 
intended  to  dethrone  him  and  seize  upon  the  papal  do- 
minions. The  pilgrims  were  dis|>er8ed  by  the  troops, 
and  their  leader  taken  captive  to  Home  and  burned  as 
a heretic,  about  the  year  1403.  Their  history  is  very 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  Apostolicals,  led 
by  Segarelli  and  Dolcino  a century  earlier;  hence  some 
have  supposed  that  both  uprisings  were  by  the  same 
sect.  Sec  Blunt,  Did.  of  Beds,  s.  v.  See  Apostolici. 

Whitefield,  James,  D.D.,  a Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  England,  Nov.  8,  1770. 
Having  received  a good  education,  he  engaged  for  some 
time  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  abandoned  this  work  for 
the  study  of  divinity,  which  ho  prosecuted  under  Dr. 
Ambroise  Marechal.  He  was  ordained  a priest  in  1809, 
settled  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1817  as  minister  of  St.  Pe- 
ter’s Church,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Marechal  ns  archbishop 
of  Baltimore  Mav  25, 1828.  lie  died  at  Baltimore,  Oct, 
19, 1834. 

Whitefield,  J.  G.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  tho  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  was  born  in  Virginia,  Sept.  10, 
1810.  He  was  converted  when  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
in  August,  1829,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing September  went  to  his  first  appointment.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  was  a faithful  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  He  was  elected  to  the  General  Conferences 
of  1842,  '46,  ’50,  ’54,  ’58,  ’62.  ’66,  and  also  of  1870.  of 
which  he  was  president.  He  was  a member  of  the 
conventions  of  1867  and  1877,  when  the  dissevered 
Church  was  reunited.  In  1874  he  became  a member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  and  represented  that 
body  in  the  union  convention  held  in  Baltimore  in 
May,  1877.  He  died  Aug.  28, 1879.  See  Founders  of 
the  M.  P.  Church,  p.  378. 

White  Garments  were  worn  by  the  clergy  as  early 
as  the  4th  century,  and  the  use  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time  in  the  ritualistic  churches.  White ! 


! garment a were  also  worn  by  persons  newly  baptized.  In 
the  Latin  Church  this  vesture  came  immediately  before 
confirmation,  but  in  the  Greek  Church  immediately 
after.  This  ceremony  was  to  represent  the  having 
put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  having  put  on 
tho  new  man  Christ  Jesus.  Those  who  wore  the  gar- 
ments were  called,  in  the  Greek,  \tv\tifiovovvTti,  and 
in  the  Latin,  grex  Christi  Candidas  et  mveus  (the  white 
flock  of  Christ).  The  garments  were  delivered  to  them 
with  the  following  solemn  charge:  “ Receive  the  white 
and  immaculate  garment,  which  thou  mayest  bring 
forth  without  spot  before  the  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  thou  mayest  have  eternal  life.  Amen.” 
These  garments  were  commonly  worn  eight  days,  ami 
then  laid  up  in  the  church.  The  Sunday  after  Easter 
is  mentioned  as  the  day  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
That  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Paschal  festival,  and 
then  the  neophytes  changed  their  habit ; whence  that 
day  is  thought  to  have  the  name  of  Dominica  in  A Ibis ; 
and  Whitsunday  (q.  v.)  is  said  to  be  so  called  from  this 
custom  of  wearing  white  robes  after  baptism.  These 
being  laid  aside,  were  carefully  preserved  in  the  vestries 
of  the  church  as  an  evidence  against  men  if  they  after- 
wards violated  the  baptismal  covenant.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  viii ; bk.  xii,  ch.  iv;  and  bk. 
xx,  ch.  vi. 

Whitehead,  David,  an  eminent  English  divine 
of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at  Tudcrley,  in  Hamp- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  became  chaplain 
to  Anne  Boleyn ; retired  to  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  there  became  pastor 
to  the  English  congregation ; returned  to  England  on 
the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  review  king  Edward's  liturgy ; 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  public  disputants  against  the 
popish  bishops  in  1559;  and  declined  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury  and  the  mastership  of  the  Savoy.  He 
died  in  1571.  The  only  published  works  left  by  him 
are  Lcdurcs  and  Homilies  on  St.  Pauls  Epistles,  and 
several  of  his  discourses  in  Brief  Discourse  of  the 
Troubles  Begun  at  Frankfort  (1575).  Wood  speaks  of 
him  as  “ a great  light  of  learning  and  a most  heavenly 
professor  of  divinity.”  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Whitehead,  George,  an  eminent  public  preacher 
of  the  Quakers,  was  bom  at  Suubigg,  in  the  parish  of 
Orton, Westmoreland,  England,  about  1636.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  free  school  of  Blencoe,  in  Cumberland ; taught 
school  for  a time ; began  to  travel  as  a Quaker  preacher 
before  he  was  eighteen  years  old ; was  several  times  im- 
prisoned, and  sometimes  whipped  for  his  preaching;  aj>- 
pcared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  defence 
of  his  sect ; was  very  active  in  behalf  of  Dissenters,  and 
exercised  considerable  influence  with  Charles  II.  lie 
died  in  March,  1722.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : Nature  of  Christian- 
itg  in  the  True  Light  Asserted  (1671): — The  Christian 
Quaker,  etc.  (1824,  2 pts.),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
William  Penn:  — Enthusiusm  above  Atheism  (1674): — 
The  Wag  of  Life  and  Perfection  Litnnglg  Demonstrated 
(1676) : — An  Antidote  against  the  Venom  of  a Snake  in 
the  Grass  (1697): — Christian  Progressuf  George  B'Ai/c- 
head,  in  Four  Parts,  with  a Supplement,  being  Memoirs 
of  his  Life  (1725).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  Catalogue  of  Friends'  Books,  ii,  884-908. 

Whitehead,  John,  M.D.,  a biographer  of  Wesley, 
was  born  in  1740.  He  studied  medicine,  and  became 
physician  to  tho  old  Bethlehem  Hospital,  Moorfields, 
London.  From  1764  to  1769  he  travelled  as  a Methodist 
preacher,  returning  again  to  his  professional  duties.  He 
was  a Quaker  for  some  years,  but  afterwards  returned  to 
the  Methodists.  He  was  chief  physician  to  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  during  their  last  illnesses.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  exocutora  of  John  Wesley  ami  the  trustees 
of  City  Road  Chapel,  he  preached  the  fuueral  sermon  of 
Wesley  to  an  audience  “still  and  silent  as  night,”  to  use 
I Crowther’s  words,  March  9, 1791.  This  sermon  was  pub- 
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lished,  went  through  several  editions,  and  realized  to  the  I 
Book-room  a profit  of  £200.  With  Coke  and  Moore,  I 
Wesley  appointed  him  literary  executor.  A long  and 
unfortunate  dispute  ensued  between  Whitehead  and 
his  two  brethren  concerning  the  papers  of  Wesley,  the 
former  refusing  to  give  them  up  for  examination  and  a 
possible  cremation.  For  this  he  was  expelled  from  mem- 
bership  and  from  his  office  as  local  preacher.  White- 
head,  iiaviug  the  advantage  of  the  possession  of  Wes- 
ley's papers,  at  once  wrote  a plain  and  valuable  account 
of  the  hires  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  was  issued  in  171*3.  In  the  meantime, 
however  (1792),  Coke  and  Henry  Moore  published  a 
hastily  [ire pared  Life,  heavy  editions  of  which  were  at 
once  sold,  thus  supplanting  to  a large  extent  the  more 
authoritative  biography  by  the  layman.  In  1797,  White- 
head  restored  the  papers  to  his  co-executors,  and  was 
reinstated  in  his  position  in  the  Church.  Having  served 
as  physician  to  the  Methodists  for  many  years,  he  died 
in  I»ndon,  March  18, 1804. 

I)r.  Whitehead  published  the  following:  Essay  on 
Liberty  and  Serenity  (1775,  12 mo),  in  which  Mr.  Wes- 
ley’s Thoughts  on  Necessity  arc  examined  and  defended : 
— Materialism  Philosophically  Examined,  or  the  Imma- 
teriality of  the  Soul  Asserted  awl  Proved  on  Philosoph- 
ical Principles,  in  an  A nstcer  to  Dr.  Priestley’s  Disquisi- 
tions on  Matter  and  Spirit  (Lond.  1778,78  pp.)  : — a Dis- 
course (ibid.  1791,  8vo)  delivered  at  the  New  Chapel, 
City  Koad,  March  9,  1791,  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  John 
Wesley : — A True  Narrative  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Difference  concerning  the  Publication  of  the  Life 
of  Ret.  John  Wesley  (1792, 8vo) : — a Ite fence  (eod.  8vo) 
of  the  same:  — a Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  31. A, 
(Lond.  1793-96,2  vols.8vo;  reprinted  in  Dublin  in 
1806,  with  an  Appendix  by  the  Irish  editor,  and  White- 
head's Sermon  on  Wesley;  in  Boston,  Mass.,  with  Pref- 
ace by  John  McLeish,  1844,  8vo;  in  Auburn  and 
Rochester,  X.  V.,  1854, 8vo),  collected  from  his  private 
papers  and  printed  works,  to  which  is  prefixed  some  ac- 
count of  his  ancestors  and  relations,  with  the  Life  of 
Rev.  C.  Wesley,  M.A .,  collected  from  his  private  journal 
and  never  before  published.  See  Stevenson,  7 list,  of 
City  Road  Chapel , p.  87,  377 ; Crowther,  Delin.  of  Meth- 
odism (1815,  2d  ed.),  p.  105;  Wesley,  l Fori*  (Lond.  3d 
cd.),  iv,295, 351 ; xiii,  15;  Tyerman,  Life  of  John  Wes- 
ley (sec  Index,  voL  iii).  For  the  dispute  about  Wesley's 
papers,  see  Myles,  Chron.  Hist,  of  Meth.  Ann.  1792; 
Smith,  Hist,  oj'  Wesley  and  Methodism  (see  Index,  iii, 
723);  Advertisement  in  Whitehead's  Life  of  Wesley, 
and  Life  of  Henry  Moore  (1791). 

Whitelamb,  John,  one  of  the  Oxford  Method- 
ists, was  bom  in  1707,  near  Wroot,  Lincolnshire.  He 
was  educated  in  the  charity-school  of  that  place,  and 
while  residing  with  Samuel  Wesley  at  Epworth,  was 
prepared  for  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated about  1731.  In  1733  he  became  S.  Wesley’s  cu- 
rate, and  afterwards  married  his  daughter.  In  1734 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Wroot,  a position 
which  he  retained  until  his  death,  in  July,  1769.  In 
1742  John  Wesley  preached  once  in  his  pulpit,  and 
friendly  but  not  intimate  relations  existed  between  him 
and  Whitelamb  ever  afterwards.  See  Tyerman,  Ox- 
Jbrd  Methodists,  p.  374  sq. 

White  stone  (i£f/0oc  \fvrf),  a white  jwbble),  re- 
ferred to  as  given  to  the  Christian  conqueror  (Rev.  ii, 
17),  is  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to  the  usage  among 
the  Greeks  of  absolving  those  that  were  tried  on  the 
ground  of  any  accusation,  by  the  use  of  white  balls  or 
stones,  and  condemning  by  black  ones.  The  balls  were 
thrown  together  into  an  um,  whence  they  were  drawn 
and  counted.  But  the  white  stone  is  given  to  the  victor 
himself.  Hence  others  think  reference  is  made  to  the 
tessera  given  to  the  victor  at  the  Olympic  games,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  reward  to  be  received  from  his 
native  city,  the  value  of  his  prize.  But  in  these  cases 
the  white  stone  is  wanting,  and  the  mystic  inscription 


which  no  one  but  the  recipient  could  read.  The  refer- 
ence is  undoubtedly  to  Hebrew  sources.  Christians  are 
called  kings  and  priests  unto  God  (Rev.  i,  G ; v,  10;  xx, 
6;  1 Pet.  ii,  5).  On  the  front  of  the  mitre  or  turban 
worn  by  the  Hebrew  high-priest  was  a plate  of  gold 
with  the  inscription  “Sacred  to  Jehovah”  (Exod.xxviii, 
36).  The  name  Jehovah  was  the  incommunicable  and 
secret  name,  which  could  be  pronounced  only  by  the 
high-priest,  and  was  known,  as  the  Jews  say,  only  to 
him.  Victors  in  the  Christian  struggle  are  to  be  ex- 
alted to  the  dignity  of  high-priests  and  kings.  Instead 
of  a plate  of  gold  in  their  mitre  they  have  a white  stone, 
a pellucid  or  resplendent  gem,  with  an  inscription  equiv- 
alent to  “Sacred  to  Jehovah”  (Rev.  i,  4),  a new  name, 
doubtless  some  name  of  the  Saviour,  perhaps.  “Sacred 
to  the  Logos  or  Word,”  that  is,  the  incarnate  Jehovah 
(John  i,  1 ; xix,  13).  The  whole  probably  symbolizes 
the  assurance  of  tbe  faithful  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  pellucid  gem,  the  seal  of  tbe 
living  God,  having  the  inscription  of  divine  acceptance 
which  no  one  can  read  but  he  who  possesses  it.  See 
Seal  ; Stone. 

Whitford  (Whytford,  or  Wbytforde),  Rich- 
ard, an  English  monk  of  the  16th  century,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxfiml;  subsequently  joined  tbe  Order  of 
St.  Bridget  in  the  monastery  called  Sion,  near  Brent- 
ford, Middlesex,  and  styled  himself  “ The  Wretche  of 
Syon;”  afterwards  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Will- 
iam Mountjoy.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  we  note.  The  Fruyte  of  Redempcyon  (1514) : 
— A Hoke  Called  the  Pype  or  Toune  of  the  Life  of  Per- 
fectiim  (1532) : — and  Dyvers  lustmcyrms  and  Teackynges 
very  Necessarye  for  the  Helthe  of  Mutates  Soule,  etc. 
(1541). 

Whitford.  Walter,  D.D.,  a Scotch  prelate,  vu 
first  minister  at  Monkland  and  sub-dean  of  Glasgow, 
then  rector  of  Moffat.  In  1634  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Brechin,  in  which  see  he  remained  until  de- 
prived by  the  assembly  in  1638,  after  which  he  tied  to 
England,  where  he  died  in  1643.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops , p.  167. 

Whitney,  Josiah,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  11,  1731.  He 
graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1752,  and  was  ordained  at 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  1756.  which  charge  he  retained  for 
sixty-eight  years,  until  his  death,  Sept.  13, 1824,  though 
two  colleagues  successively  settled  with  him.  To  ex- 
treme old  age  Dr.  Whitney’s  mental  faculties  remained 
almost  as  keen  ns  ever;  be  was  social,  witty,  and  yet 
had  the  diguity  of  a Christian  old  age.  Iu  theology 
Dr.  Whitney  was  a moderate  Calvinist.  He  published 
seven  sermons.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1859,  p.  351. 

"Whitsunday,  a festival  of  the  Christian  Church 
commemorative  of  the  descent  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  apostles,  as  “they  were  all  assembled  together  with 
one  accord  in  one  place,”  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (q.  v.% 
from  which  fact  the  name  Pentecost  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  Whitsunday.  Blunt  says  (Diet,  of  Doct.  and 
Hist.  TheoL),  “ The  etymology  of  tbe  term  has  been 
st  rangelv  confused.  1 1 has  been  derived  (a)  from  White 
Sunday,  iu  supposed  allusion  to  the  white  garments  of 
the  neophytes,  as  Whitsuntide  was  one  of  the  two  chief 
seasons  for  baptism  ; and  (5)  from  Wytsonday,  Le.Wit, 
or  Wisdom,  Sunday,  in  reference  to  the  outpouring  of 
wisdom  upon  the  apostles.  But  the  real  White  Sun- 
day is  the  octave  of  Easter,  or  Dominica  in  albis,  and 
both  of  these  derivations  must  l»c  abandoned  when  the 
proper  use  of  the  title  is  considered.  It  is  not  Whit 
Sunday,  but  Whitsun  Day,  as  Easter  is  Easter  Day ; and 
the  week  is  Whitsun  Week,  not  Whit  Week ; ami  tbe 
season  Whitsuntide,  not  Whitiide.  In  Yorkshire,  and 
doubtless  also  in  other  parts  of  England,  the  feast  is 
commonly  called  Whissun  Day,  tbe  accent  being  strong- 
ly thrown  on  the  first  syllable ; and  the  two  days  follow- 
ing, Whissun  Monday  and  Whissun  Tuesday.  Tbe 
name  is  thu  derived,  as  Dr.  Neale  shows  (Essays  on 
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Liturgiology,  etc.),  directly  from  Pentecost,  passing,  by 
various  corruptions,  Pingsten,  Whingsten , into  the  tier- 
man  Pfngsten  and  the  English  Whitsun.  The  Germans 
have  also  their  Pjingsten- 1 Voche,  in  exact  correspondence 
to  our  Whitsun  Week." 

Still  other  derivations  of  the  term  arc  given,  Hamon 
L’Estrange  thinking  it  is  derived  from  the  French  huit, 
or  eight;  because  there  nrc  eight  Sundays  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  “Wheatley  publishes  a letter 
of  the  famous  Gerard  Langbain,  written  on  Whitsun- 
eve,  1G50,  in  reply  to  a friend  who  had  asked  of  him  the 
origin  of  the  name,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown 
that  the  festival  was  so  called  from  a custom  among  our 
ancestors  upon  this  day  to  give  all  the  milk  of  their 
ewes  and  kine  to  the  poor  for  the  love  of  God,  in  order 
to  qualify  themselves  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  which  milk  being  then  (os  it  is  still  in  some 
countries)  called  vMc-meat,  therefore  the  day  from  that 
custom  took  its  name.”  It  is  also  suggested  that  all 
persons  were  required  to  pay  their  tithe  of  young  be- 
fore that  day  or  be  liable  to  the  wile , or  mulct. 

Anciently  the  whole  period  of  fifty  days  lietwcen 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide  was  a sort  of  festival,  and  each 
was  observed  as  a day  of  joy.  We  are  told  that  Chris- 
tians had  solemn  worship  every  day,  and  paid  the  same 
respect  to  these  as  they  did  to  the  Lord’s  day.  All 
fasting  was  forbidden,  and  no  one  prayed  kneeling,  the 
standing  posture  being  considered  more  in  accordance 
with  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  season,  which  was  the 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  and  as- 
cension. At  these  services  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
were  read,  because  they  contained  a history  appropri- 
ate to  the  season  ; aims  were  freely  distributed;  slaves 
were  liberated ; places  of  worship  ware  decorated  with 
evergreens;  and  baptisms  were  frequently  solemnized. 
At  first  all  persons  were  baptized  ns  opportunity  served; 
but  when  the  discipline  of  the  Church  began  to  be  set- 
tled, baptism  was  confined,  except  in  urgent  cases,  to 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  including  the  fifty  days’  in- 
terval. 

In  countries  where  Humanism  lias  prevailed,  the 
greatest  absurdities  have  been  practiced  on  this  day; 
fire  has  been  thrown  down  from  elevated  places,  to  rep- 
resent the  cloven  tongues  of  fire;  llowers  of  various 
hues  scattered  abroad,  in  token  of  the  various  tongues 
nml  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  and  doves  let  loose  to  Hut  ter 
about  the  church  as  an  emblem  of  the  Spirit's  presence. 
The  following  instances  are  cited  from  Walcott’s  Sacred 
Archeology  (p.  612-G13):  “At  Lichfield,  1197,  ‘on 
I’entccost  and  the  three  days  ensuing,  while  the  se- 
quence was  sung,  clouds  were  by  custom  scattered.’  A 
circular  opening  still  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  of 
Norwich,  and  there  are  similar  apertures  at  Exeter. 
Through  it,  on  Whilsundnv,  a man,  habited  as  an  an- 
gel, was  let  down  to  cense  the  rood.  At  St.  Paul’s  a 
white  dove  was  let  to  Hy  out  of  it,  and  a long  censer, 
reaching  almost  to  the  floor,  was  swung  from  the  west 
door  to  the  choir  steps,  * breathing  out  over  the  whole 
church  and  company  u most  pleasant  perfume.’  At 
Dunkirk,  in  1GG2,  the  ceremonial  was  always  performed 
during  the  chanting  of  the  Vetii  Creator,  as  in  Spain. 
Halsamon  alludes  to  the  loosing  of  the  dove  it)  the  East. 
At  Orleans,  on  Whitsunday,  during  the  singing  of  the 
prose,  birds,  lighted  tow  and  resin,  wildfire,  and  flow- 
ers were  thrown  into  the  cathedral.  At  St.  Julien’s, 
Caen,  until  the  end  of  the  lGth  century,  seven  kinds  of 
flowers  were  showered  down.  In  Sweden  churches  are 
on  this  festival  still  decorated  with  the  wind  flower  and 
Pentecost  lily — the  daffodil.  ...  In  most  cathedrals  the 
country  folk  came  in  procession  on  this  day,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  mourns  over  the  unwomanly  songs  of  the 
women  who  followed  the  cross;  their  offerings  then 
made  were  called  Whitsun-farthings  or  Pentccostola. 
On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-weck 
the  famous  Whitsun  [days  of  Chester  were  acted  from 
the  14th  century  until  1594  on  Whitsun- Wednesday, 
‘ Whitsonday,  the  making  of  the  Creed,’  being  per- 


formed. Tilts  and  tourneys  amused  knights  and  fair 
dames;  the  morris-dancers  delighted  the  common  folks; 
and  in  many  a rural  parish  the  church  ale,  a sort  of  j>a- 
rochial  picnic,  was  kept  in  an  arbor,  called  Robiu  Hood’s 
Ilower,  followed  by  dancing,  bowls,  and  archery.  . . . 

■ Whitsunday  was  also  called  the  Easter  of  Roses. 

Whitsun-farthings.  See  Pkxtbcostals. 

Whosoever  Psalm,  a local  term  current  in  parts 
of  England  for  the  Athanasian  Creed  (q.  v.). 

Wicelius.  Sec  Witzel. 

Wichern,  Johann  Heinrich,  father  of  the  Inner 
Mission  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  foremost  Christian 
philanthropists  of  the  century,  was  born  at  Hamburg, 
April  21, 1808.  He  studied  theology  at  Gottingen  and 
Berlin,  and  reached  the  degree  of  “candidate.”  On 
his  return  home,  encouraged  by  his  pious  mother,  he 
started  a Sunday-school  for  the  poorest  and  most  wicked 
children  in  the  city,  and  ultimately  had  five  hundred 
children  under  his  care.  It  was  this  school  which  gave 
him  the  ideA  of  the  institution  which  he  opened  on 
Nov.  1, 1883,  at  Horn,  a suburb  of  Hamburg.  He  called 
it  the  “Rauhe  Haus”  (q.  v.).  In  1845  Wichern  sent 
out  his  Fliegende  Flutter  aus  dem  ltauhen  I/aus,  now 
the  organ  of  the  Inner  Mission,  in  which  he  urged  the 
duty  of  laying  to  heart  the  misery  of  our  fellow-mor- 
tals, and  at  the  same  time  told  the  story  of  his  own 
institutions.  In  1848,  at  the  Church  diet  held  at  Wit- 
tenberg, Wichern  presented  with  such  extraordinary 
eloquence  the  claims  of  the  sick,  the  suffering,  and 
sinful,  who  were  their  countrymen,  that  from  that  hour 
a new  movement  on  their  behalf  was  begun.  This 
was  the  so-called  “Inner  Mission”  (q.  v.),  the  very 
name  of  which  is  due  to  Wichern.  Under  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  IV,  Wichern  found  favor  in  court  circles,  and 
exerted  great  influence  upon  the  aristocracy.  In  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  l lie  University  of  Halle  honored 
Wichern,  in  1851,  with  the  doctorate  of  theology,  while 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  made  him  a member  of  the  su- 
preme consistory  of  Berlin.  In  his  official  capacity, 
Wichern  was  enabled  to  provide  regular  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  prisons.  In  1858  he  founded  the  “ Evan- 
gclische  Johannisstift”  in  Berlin,  a similar  institution 
to  the  Rauhe  Haus,  and  organized  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary diaconato.  In  1872  he  had  a stroke  of  paralysis, 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  died  at  Hamburg, 
April  7, 1881.  Sec  Oldenberg,  Johann  Heinrich  Wichern, 
sein  I^eben  und  Wirbm  (Hamburg,  1884),  vol.  i;  Krum- 
mneher,  J.  H.  Wichern,  ein  Lebensbihi  aus  der  Gegemcart 
(Gotha,  1882) ; MonatsschriJ } fur  innere  Mission  (ed- 
ited by  Schilfcr,  Gfitcrslohe,  1881),  i,  380  sq. ; Z tickler, 
Handbuch  der  thevl.  Wissenschajlen  (2d  ed.  Xdrdlingen, 
1885),  iv,  450  sq. ; Plitt-Herzog,  Real- Encyldop.  s.  v. ; 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Rcllgieuses,  s.  v. 

(R.  1’.) 

Wideburg,  Christoph  Tobias,  a Lutheran 

i theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Helmstadt,  Dec. 

] 6,  1717,  is  the  author  of,  De  Inspirations  Dicina : — De 
Peccato  in  Spiritum  Sanctum: — I)e  Persona  Chrisli: — 
I)e  Unione  Personali  Duarum  Naturarum  in  Christo: 
— De  Perfections  Hominis  Renati: — De  Ministerio  Ec- 
clesiastico: — De  Ministris  Ecclesia  : — De  Obscurations 
Solis  in  Passione  Dominica  ex  Matt,  rrcii.  51,  etc.  See 
Jocher,  AUgemeinet  Gelthrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Wideburg,  Heinrich,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Gosslar,  Feb.  1, 1641.  He  stud- 
ied at  Helmstadt,  was  made  doctor  of  theology  in  1693, 
nnd  died  May  4,  I69G.  He  wrote,  System  a Theologies 
Positives: — De  Rectei  Dubitandi  Rations: — De  Opera- 
tionibus  Dei: — D«  lie,  guts  in  A reel  Foedcri « Fuerunt 
Servala: — Dc  Scripturarum  Sacrarum  JHvina  Inspi- 
rations, etc.  Sec  Pipping,  Memories  Thcologorum  ; 
Jocher,  Allgemeincs  Gelehrten-Lcxikon,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Widow  (njabst,  The  benevolent  influ- 

ence of  the  Bible  is  iu  nothing  more  apparent  than  in 
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the  superior  treatment  which  woman  has  experienced 
among  those  nations  where  it  has  prevailed ; especially 
in  that  most  forlorn  and  helpless  class  of  females  who 
have  been  deprived  of  the  support  and  protection  of  a 
husband.  Among  pagans,  on  the  contrary,  and  con- 
spicuously in  Oriental  lands,  the  condition  of  widows 
is  most  deplorable.  They  are  generally  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  contempt,  and,  in  many  countries,  with 
positive  abhorrence,  as  if  the  cause  of  their  husbands' 
death.  In  India  this  oppression  seems  to  have  reached 
its  culmination  of  misery:  ami  the  atrocious  custom  of 
widow-burning  or  suttee  (q.  v.),  was  for  ages  the  doom 
of  ibis  unfortunate  class.  See  Woman. 

I.  Widows  among  the  Hebrews. — Besides  the  general 
law  against  their  hard  treatment  (Exod.  xxii,  22-24), 
there  was  special  legislation  respecting  them. 

1.  Their  rights  should  always  be  respected  (Deut.  x, 
18;  xxvii,  19);  nor  should  their  clothing  or  cattle  be 
pledged  (xxiv,  17),  nor  their  children  be  sold  for  debt 
(2  Kings  iv,  1 ; Job  xxiv,  9).  According  to  Maimo- 
nides  ( Sanedr . 21,  C)  their  cases  must  be  tried  next 
after  those  of  orphans. 

2.  They  must  be  invited  to  the  feasts  accompanying 
sacrifices  and  tithe-offerings  (Deut.  xiv,  29;  xvi,  11- 
14;  xxvi,  12  sq. ).  Childless  priest-widows  living  in 
their  fathers'  houses  had  a right  to  the  priests’  meat 
(Lev.  xxii,  13).  In  later  times  it  was  the  custom  that 
the  rich  sent  them  wine  for  the  passover  meal;  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  widows  were  also  allowed  to  de- 
posit their  property  in  the  temple  treasury  (2  Maec.  iii, 
10). 

3.  Gleanings  were  left  for  them  (Deut.  xxiv,  19-21), 
and  they  shared  in  the  battle  s|toils  (2  Macc.  viii,  28- 
30).  Their  remarriage  was  contemplated  (Lev.  xxi,  14, 
but  the  high-priest  was  forbidden  to  marry  one),  and 
only  on  the  childless  widow  did  the  Levirate  law  oper- 
ate (Deut.  xxv,  6;  see  LicvinATK).  The  later  Judaism 
greatly  facilitated  the  remarriage  of  w idows  ( Jebamot/i , 
xv,  1 sq.,  4 sq. ; xvi,  4 sq.),  but  this  was  to  be  done  not  less 
than  ninety  days  after  the  husband’s  demise.  According 
to  Kethuboth , xii,2  sq.;  Gittin,  iv,3,  if  the  widow  remained 
in  her  husband's  house  the  heirs  had  to  provide  her 
with  the  necessary  rooms  and  means  for  her  support ; 
but  if  she  went  to  her  father's  home  she  forfeited  her 
right  to  support  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  neither  she  nor  the  heirs  could  lay  claim  to  her 
dowiy  until  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years,  pro- 
vided she  could  prove  by  oath  that  she  had  not  yet 
received  anything  of  it.  In  order  to  get  subsistence, 
widows  were  allowed  to  sell  the  property  of  their 
husbands,  both  real  and  personal  ( Kethuboth,  viii,  8; 
ix,  9;  Maim.  Ishuth.  xvi,  7 sq.).  In  case  a man  left 
two  widows,  the  first  wife  had  prior  claims  (ibid.  Conj. 
xvii,  1 ).  Betrothed  women  whose  prospective  hus- 
bands died  were  considered  as  widows,  and  such  a one 
the  high-priest  was  also  forbidden  to  marry.  In  spite 
of  these  laws  and  regulations,  complaints  of  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  widows  in  Israel  were  heard  at  differ- 
ent times  (Isa.  i,  17,23;  x, 2;  Jer.vii,6;  xxii.3;  Ezek. 
xxii,  7 ; Mai.  iii,  3),  and  even  in  the  New  Test,  period 
(Matt,  xxtii,  14). 

See  Selden,  De  Succ.  ad  Leg.  Ebr.  in  bona  Defunct. ; 
Mendelsohn,  Lit.  Gtseize,  iv;  Cans,  Erbrecht , i,  152  sq.; 
Sanlschtltz,  Mosaisrhes  Recht.  831  sq.,  860  sq. : Fron- 
mllller.  De  Vidua  Hebron  (Wittenberg,  1714);  Dasso- 
vius.  Vidua  Hebron,  in  I’golino’s  Thesaurus,  xxx,  1025 
sq. ; Herzog,  Real-  Encyklop.  s.  v. ; Lichtenberger,  En cy- 
clop. da  Sciences  Rtligieuses,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

II.  Widows  among  Christians. — 1.  In  the  early  Church 
abundant  and  careful  provision  was  made  for  them  by 
special  ministration  appointed  under  the  ajwstles  them- 
selves (Acts  vi,  1-6);  and  Paul  gives  particular  direc- 
tions concerning  them  (1  Tim.  v,  3-16)  in  terms  which 
have  been  understood  by  some  commentators  as  ranking 
them  in  a special  class  of  Church  officials,  but  which 
rather  seem  to  indicate  their  general  maintenance  at 
the  expense  of  the  body  of  believers,  after  a careful 


discrimination,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  times  then 
dictated.  The  writers  who  immediately  succeeded  the 
apostles  often  refer  to  the  duty  and  practice  of  caring 
for  the  poor  widows  of  the  Church  (Hernias,  Mand.  viii, 
10;  Sim.  i,  8;  v,  3;  Ignatius,  Ad  Smym.  vi:  Ad  Poly- 
carp,  iv;  Polvcarp,  Ad  Philip,  iv,  etc.).  In  still  la- 
ter times  the  A jto  statical  Constitutions  and  other  au- 
thorities speak  of  a distinct  order  by  this  name  (ro 
yijpordv),  but  these  appear  to  have  held  an  eleemosy- 
nary office,  rather  than  to  have  been  themselves  benefi- 
ciaries. See  Deaconess.  They  eventually  took  vows 
like  nuns,  and,  in  fact,  devoted  themselves  to  a convent- 
ual, or,  at  least,  continent  and  actively  benevolent  life. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ . Antiq.  s.  v.  At  the  same 
time  this  body  formed  a convenient  refuge  for  the  desti- 
tute widows  of  those  days,  and  in  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church  nunneries  have  largely  been  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  bereaved  or  disappointed  women.  But,  aside 
from  this,  Christian  churches  have  in  all  ages  exerted 
themselves  with  a praiseworthy  diligence  and  liberality 
to  furnish  shelter  and  maintenance  for  believing  widows 
whose  relatives  have  been  found  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  for  them.  In  more  recent  times  special  retreats, 
called  “Old  Indies’  Homes,”  have  been  established, 

, where,  for  a moderate  charge  or  entirely  gratuitously, 
indigent  widows  are  comfortably  and  pleasantly  taken 
care  of,  without  compelling  them  to  become  objects  of 
’ public  charity.  Sec  Poor. 

Wiedenfeld,  Karl  Wilhelm,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  born  at  Htinshoven,  Prussia.  April 
6,  1801,  was  in  1824  pastor  at  Griifrath,  and  died 
in  1856,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published.  Jertmia's 
Klagtlieder,  neu  uberselzt  und  erlautert  (Elberfeld.  1830) : 
— Kritik  des  Simonismus  (Barmen,  1832): — De  H amine 
Sacra  Scriptures  Interprets  (I^ipsic,  1835): — I'eber  die 
Ehescheidung  unter  den  Etangelischen  (1837): — Para- 
beln  Jesu  fur  Kinder  (1844): — Christ licher  Haussehaf: 
(1847): — Geistlicher  Rathgeber  (1848),  etc.  See  Zucb- 
old,  Ribl.  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Wieseler,  Karl  Gkoro,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Altenzellc,  Hanover,  Feb.  28. 
1813.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  and  commenced  his 
academical  career  there  in  1839.  In  1851  he  was  called 
as  professor  to  Kiel,  in  1863  to  Greifswalde,  w as  made 
member  of  consistory  in  1870,  and  died  March  11,  1883. 
doctor  of  theology.  He  published,  De  Christiana  Ca- 
pitis Pcena  (Gottingen,  1835): — Xum  Marc,  xvi,  9-20 
et  Joh.  xxi  Genuini  Sint,  etc.  (1839) : — Die  70  IFocAea  Jes 
Prophets n Daniel  erdrtert , etc.  (eod.) ; — Ckrvnohgische 
Synapse  (Hamburg, 1843):—  Chronologie  des  apastolischen 
Zeitalters  (Gottingen,  1845):  — Kommentar  uber  den 
Brief  an  die  Galater  (1859)  : — Cntersuchung  uber  den 
Htbrderbrief  (Kiel.  1861)  -.—Beitrage  zur  richtigen  U'iir- 
digung  der  Evangelien  (Gotha,  1869): — Geschickte  des 
Bekenntnissstandes  der  luth.  Kirche  Pommtms  (Stettin. 
1870): — Die  Xationalildt  der  klcinasiatischen  Galater 
(GUterslohe,  1877) : — Die  Christenrerfolgungen  der  Cdsa- 
ren  (1878):  — Zur  Geschichte  der  neiitestamentlicken 
Schrijl  und  des  L'rch risten thums  (1880): — I'ntersuchvn- 
gen  zur  Geschichte  und  Religion  der  alien  Germanen  ta 
, Asien  und  Europa  (1881),  etc.  See  PliU-Herzog,  Rial- 
| Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Wieser,  Johannes,  a Jesuit  and  professor  in  the 
I university  at  Innsbruck,  who  died  in  1885  at  Botzen,  is 
the  author  of,  Die  Bedeutung  tier  Herz-Jesu-Andach: 

I und  des  Gebetsapostolates  fur  unsere  Zeit  (Innsbruck. 
1869): — Pauli  Apostoli  Doctrina  de  Justipcatiime  ex 
Fide  sine  Operibus,  etc.  (Trient,  1873): — Die  UufeUbar- 
keil  dts  Papstes  und  die  mi.nchrntr  Encagungen  (1870) : 
— Der  jesuitische  Krankheitsstoff  in  der  Kirche  (luns- 
bruck,  1872) : — Die  DoUingerische  Dreikirchenide* , ctc. 
(Brixen,  1875)  : — Der  Sjriritismus  und  das  Christcn/hum 
(Hatisbon,  1881).  (B.  P.) 

Wife.  See  Marriage;  Woman. 

Wigand,  Johann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Mansfeld  in  1523.  He  studied  at 
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Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  his  native 
city  in  IMG,  superintendent  of  Magdeburg  in  1563,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Jena  in  1560  (from  which  position 
he  was  discharged  the  next  year),  superintendent  of 
Wismar  in  1662,  and  again  professor  at  Jena  in  1569. 
In  1570  he  accompanied  the  duke  Johann  Wilhelm  to 
the  diet  at  Spires,  but  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  in 
1573,  Wigand  was  expelled  from  Saxony.  At  the  in- 
stance of  Martin  Chemnitz  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  Konigsberg,  and  in  1575  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Pomerania.  Wigand  died  at  Liebcintltil,  Prussia,  Oct. 
21, 1687.  He  was  an  ultra-Lutheran,  an  ardent  cham- 
pion of  Flacius  (q.  v.),  and  took  part  with  great  vehe- 
mence in  all  controversies  of  the  time,  persecuting  with 
blind  fanaticism  anv  one  who  differed  from  him  in 


Charleston,  S.  C.,  Jan.  8,  1808.  He  was  converted  at 
sixteen,  graduated  from  Charleston  College  in  1827,  en- 
tered the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1828,  and  im- 
mediately sprang  into  position  and  popularity.  After 
laboring  successively  on  the  Pedoe,  Orangeburg,  Sum- 
ter, and  Abbeville  circuits,  and  in  Charleston  nud  Cam- 
den stations,  he  was  appointed  agent  for  Kaudolph- 
Macon  College  in  1834;  in  1837  was  made  professor  of 
English  literature  in  that  institution;  two  years  later 
presiding  elder  of  Cokesburg  District;  in  1810  editor 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate;  in  1864  president 
of  Wofford  College;  in  1859  president  of  the  Southern 
University  at  Greensboro’,  Ala.;  and  in  1866  bishop, 
an  office  which  he  filled  with  great  ability  until  his 
death  in  Charleston,  Feb.  15, 1882.  He  was  singularly 


administrator,  ardent  as  a friend,  and  modest  and  ear- 
nest as  a Christian.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Confer - 


opinions.  At  last  he  fell  out  with  his  own  master,  I effective  as  a preacher,  dignified  and  successful  as  an 
with  whom  he  at  one  time  labored  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Lutheran  popedom,  and  wrote  against  him. 

Wigand’s  autobiography  is  found  in  Fortgeselzte  ences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  151. 
SammUtngjxm  alien  und  neuen  theologischen  Sachen  Wigram,  Joseph  Cotton,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the 
(Leipsic,  1738),  p.  601-620,  where  a complete  list  of  all  o,urch  0f  England,  was  bom  Dec.  26,  1798,  being  the 
his  writings  is  also  found;  comp,  also  Zeumer,  \Um  gon  of  sir  Robert  Wigram,  hart.  He  graduated  at  Caro- 
Professorum  Jenensium,  p.  43  sq. ; Schlusselburg,  0 ratio  bri(lpe  in  1820?  and  Was  ordained  deacon  in  1822,  nnd 
Funebris  de  I ita  et  Obitu  J.  II  igandi  (!•  rank  fort,  1591) ; priest  the  next  year;  in  1827  he  was  appointed  secre- 
schichte  der  augsburg.  Confession,  i,  639  sq. ; ,nrv  0f 


Salig,  Geschichte 
iii,  279  sq. ; Arnold,  Preussische  Kirchengeschichte,  p. 
346  sq. ; Walch,  Hist,  und  theoL  Einkitung  in  die  Re- 
ligionsstreitigkeiten,  i,  67  sq. ; iv,  100  sq. ; Planck,  Ge- 
schichte des  protest.  I^ehrbegriffs,  iv,  195  sq. ; Dollinger, 
Reformation , ii,  476 ; Preger,  Elacius , i,  82  sq. ; ii,  34  sq. ; 
F'rank,  Geschichte  der  protest.  Theologie,  i,  97;  Schulte, 


tary  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
■ tion  of  the  Poor,  and  in  the  same  year  became  assistant 
minister  at  St.  James’s,  Westminster;  in  1835  he  was 
apiminted  rector  of  East  Tisted,  Hants;  in  1847  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  holding  that  position 
until  his  appointment  as  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  which 
he  was  consecrated  in  1860;  from  1851  until  1860  he 


Btilrage  zur  A ntstehungsgesch ichte  der  ilagdeburger  j v.as  rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Southampton.  He  died  sud- 


Centuricn  (Neisse,  1877);  Wegele,  Geschichte  der  deut- 
schen  Historiographic  (1885),  p.  328  8q.;  Wagcnmaun, 
in  Plitt-Hcrzog’s  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Wigbert,  Saint,  the  first  abbot  of  F'ritzlar,  was  a 
native  of  England.  In  734,  when  Boniface  had  be- 
come bishop  of  Mavence,  he  invited  Wigbert  to  come 
to  Germany,  and  take  charge  of  the  F'ritzlar  abbey. 
Under  the  new  abbot  the  school  soon  became  famous. 
Wigbert  died  in  747.  See  Servants  Lupus,  Vita  S. 
Wigberti,  Abbatis  Fritzlariensis , in  Mabillon,  Acta 
Benedict,  iii,  671  sq. ; Miracula  Wigberti,  edited  by 
Waitz  in  Pertz,  Monumenta  Hist.  German,  vi,  227  sq. ; 
Kettberg,  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands,  i,  693  sq. ; 
Wattcnbach,  Iteutschlands  Geschichtsquellen  ini  Mittel- 
alter,  4th  ed.  i,  196;  Ebert,  Geschichte  der  I.iteratur  des 


denly  at  London,  April  6,  1867.  His  literary  remains 
consist  of  a large  number  of  published  sermons.  Sec 
American  Quar.  Church  Re r.  July,  1867,  p.346. 

Wigrdr,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  name  of  tho 
large  plain  which  serves  the  Asas  and  the  Einhcriars, 
the  Muspelheimers, with  Ilel,  Loke,  F'cnris,  and  Jbrmun- 
gatul,  as  a battle-field.  It  has  an  area  of  10,000  square 
miles. 

Wike,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  is 
a child  which  the  moon  with  Bil,  the  daughter  of  the 
Asas,  exalted  to  heaven,  in  order  that  both  might  be  its 
constant  companions.  Some  see  in  this  a reference  to 
the  different  phases  of  the  moon. 

Wikeford,  Robert  de,  D.C.L.,  an  Irish  prelate, 


Mittelalters,  ii,  206 ; Hahn,  llonifaz  und  Lul,  p.  141  sq. ; was  born  in  Essex,  and  was  archdeacon  of  Winchester. 

[■lop.  s.  v.;  Lichtcnberger,  En - , Pot  n time  he  was  fellow  of  Merton  College,  nnd  was 


Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop, 
cyclop,  des  Sciences  Religicuses,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Wighard,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth.  He  had  been  chaplain  to  Dcusdedit, 


advanced  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  Oct.  12, 1375,  before  tho 
close  of  which  year  he  was  consecrated.  In  1377  lie 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  Ireland.  In  1378  he  had 


and  bail  been  educated  in  the  Church  of  Canterburv.  f exemplification  and  confirmation  of  the  manor  of 

He  was  appointed  to  the  sec  of  Canterbury  and  metr'o-  Swon,s  to  h'm  and  h»  »««»««•«.  About  1880  he  had 

,.  / .• . _ , T.  , . a grant  to  the  see  of  all  its  possessions.  In  lo82  De 

politau  of  all  England  some  time  between  A.D.  664  and  , , , , 1 . , . . 

I,™  , | Wikeford  was  ordered  to  attend  a conference  of  tho 

prelates,  to  be  held  at  Naas.  In  1385  he  was  again 
appointed  lord  chancellor.  In  1390  he  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  died,  Aug.  29  of  that  year.  See  D’Alton, 
Memoirs  of  the  A rchbishops  of  Dublin,  j),  142. 

Wila,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  one  of  the  deities 
worshipped  by  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  nud  was 
ruler  of  night  and  death. 

Wilbur,  Hervey,  D.D.,  an  American  minister, 
was  born  at  Wendell,  Mass.,  in  1787.  He  was  pastor  of 
his  native  place  from  1817  to  1823;  subsequently  pre- 
sided over  several  female  seminaries;  and  died  at  New- 
buryport  in  1852.  He  was  the  author  of,  Discourse  on 

Reference 
—Lexicon 

! of  Useful  Knowledge  (1830) : — and  Reference  Testament 
for  Bible  Classes  (1831). 

Wilbur,  John,  an  American  minister  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  F'ricnds,  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  iu  1774.  I le 
opposed  the  introduction  into  the  society  of  any  new 
doctrines  or  practices.  In  1838  lie  was  accused  by  sev- 


668.  He  immediately  went  to  Rome  to  be  consecrated, 
where  he  died,  soon  after  his  arrival,  of  the  plague. 

See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A rchbishops  of  Canterbury,  i,  142. 

Wight,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Medliehl,  Mass.,  in  1753,  and  was  a grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1782.  His  or- 
dination took  place  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Jan.  5, 1785,  in  con- 
nection with  the  dedication  of  a new  house  of  worship. 

Of  this  church  he  continued  to  lie  the  sole  pastor  for 
more  than  thirty  years  (from  1785  to  1815).  On  Nov. 

13  of  the  latter  year,  the  Rev.  Joel  Mason  was  ordained 
as  his  colleague.  Dr.  Wight  was  dismissed  at  his  own 
request  Nov.  11,  1828.  His  residence  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  among  his  own  people  in  Bristol.,  the  Religious  Education  of  Youth  (1814): 
He  died  Aug.  12,  1837.  iiis  ministry  iu  Bristol  was  1 Bible  ( 1828) : — Elements  of  Astronomy  (1829) 
a prosperous  one,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  persons 
being  received  into  the  membership  of  the  Church  dur- 
ing his  pastorate.  Sec  Harvard  General  Catalogue, 
p.  37 ; Memorials  of  R.  I.  Cong.  Ministers.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Wightman,  William  May,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at 
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eral  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  yearly  meeting  of 
publishing  statements  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  who  was  then  visiting  the  United 
States.  He  was  sustained  in  his  course  by  his  own 
monthly  meeting,  that  of  South  Kingston;  but  that 
body  having  been  superseded  by  the  Greenwich  meet- 
ing, he  was  disowned  by  the  latter  body,  and  its  action 
confirmed  by  the  higher  powers.  His  supporters  in 
various  parts  of  New  England  united  in  forming  a sep- 
arate yearly  meeting,  whose  members  were  known  as 
“Wilburites."  They  maintain  the  strictest  tradition: 
of  the  sect,  and  claim  that  Quakers,  as  a body,  are  giv- 
ing up  their  principles.  Mr.  Wilhnr  died  iu  1856.  He 
was  the  author  of,  Narrative  and  Exposition  of  the  IaiU 
Proceedings  of  the  Neic  England  Yearly  Meeting,  etc. 
(1845) : — A Fete  Remark t upon  the  Controversy  between 
Good  and  Eril  in  the  Society  of  Friends  (1855) : — and 
his  Journal  and  Correspondence  have  appeared  since  his 
death  (1859). 

Wilburites.  Sec  VTilbcii,  Jom?. 

Wilcocks,  Jos  in'll,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bom  in  1078.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford;  chosen  derov ofhis college  at  the  same  time  with 
Boulter  and  Addison,  from  which  circumstance  this  was 
called  “the  golden  election;"  became  chaplain  to  the 
English  Factory  at  Lisbon ; returned  to  England,  where 
he  became  chaplain  to  George  I,  and  preceptor  to  the 
children  of  George  II;  became  prebendary  of  West-  | 
minster  in  March,  1720;  was  made  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter in  1721;  translated  to  the  see  of  Rochester  in  1781, 1 
and  at  the  same  time  held  the  deanery  of  Westminster; 
and  died  March  9, 1756.  lie  published  some  single  ser- 
mons. See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Bid.  a.  v. 

Wild,  Friedrich  Karl,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  at  Kirchheim,  July  3,  1869,  is 
the  author  of,  l)rr  moderne  Jesuitismus  (Xordlingcn. 
1843); — Got/es  Wort  und  die  Kirche  (Stuttgart,  1815): 
— Ein  Wort  gtgen  den  utAichen  Gtbrauch  und  die  her- 
komtnliche  Stellung  der  Apokrypha t in  dcr  ecarnp  llschen 
Kirche  (1854): — Jacob  HeUbnumtr.  Ein  Held  unter 
den  Streitem  Jesu  C/uitti  (Leipsic,  1859).  See  Zuch- 
old,  BibL  TheoL  s.  v.  (R.  P.) 

Wild,  Johann.  See  F Kites. 


[oeof  dypoc];  so  the  Eastern  brog  aypiog,  Photur* 
Cod.  xlii,  91;  Phiiostr.  A poll,  iii,  2;  zElian,  A mm.  v, 
52),  a species  inhabiting  the  desert  (Job  xxiv,  5;  Ul 
xxxii ; Jer.  ii,  2, 4),  roaming  free  (Job  xxxix,  5),  living 
on  herbs  (vi,  6;  Jer.  xiv,  6),  which  is  likewise  men- 
tioned in  profane  authors  (Aristou  Anim.  vi,  86;  Oppiaa. 
Cyneg.  iii,  184  $q.),  and  is  especially  made  in  Scrip  tort 
the  symbol  of  a nomadic  life  (Gen.  xvi,  12).  The  fol- 
lowing is  a close  translation  of  the  poetical  description 
of  the  wild  ass  given  iu  the  book  of  Job  (xxxix,  5-8): 

Who  sent  forth  (the)  wiid-ass  free; 

Yea,  the  yoke-bands  of  the  onager  who  opened* 
Whom  I have  assigned  the  desert  (as)  hU  boost. 
Even  his  conchiug-places  (the  soil  sterile  as  if)  salt 
lie  will  langh  at  the  crowd  of  the  city: 

The  bootings  of  the  driver  he  cannot  hear. 

The  qneet  of  the  moautains  (isj  his  feed ; 

Yea,  after  every  green  (thing)  will  he  seek. 

From  the  frequent  and  familiar  allusions  to  the  wiR 

ass  in  Scripture,  we  may  conclude  it  arm  raaeh  m as 
numerous  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine  is  for- 
mer times  than  it  i#  at  present.  Though  well  kavn 
by  name,  the  wild  ass  is  rrmdy  now  found  west  ,f  tie 


Wild  Ass. 


Wild,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich,  a Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  born  at  Plbssbcrg,  June  13, 
1803.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  was  in  1830  preacher 
at  WassertrOdingen,  and  in  1839  pastor  at  Schonberg, 
where  he  labored  for  twenty-nine  years.  In  1868  he 
was  called  to  Unterschwaningen,  in  Bavaria,  and  died 
April  5,  1882.  He  wrote,  Ceber  gottliche  Strafe  und 
Strafyerichte  (Anspach,  1882) : — Systematische  Bar- 
rie Hung  der  UnterscheidungsUhre  der  katholischen  und 
protestantischen  Kirche  (Nordlingen,  1842)  :—Der  Tod 
im  Lichte  der  Ojfenbarung  (Nuremberg,  1847).  Sec 
Zuchold,  fyd A.  Theol.  ii,  1448.  (B.  P.) 

. Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  Nonconformist 

divine,  poet,  and  wit,  was  bom  at  St.  Ives,  Hunting- 
donshire, iu  1609.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge;  received  his  first  degree  iu  divinity  at 
Oxford  in  1642 ; was  appointed  rector  at  Avuhoe,  North- 
amptonshire, in  1646 ; ejected  at  the  Restoration ; and 
died  at  Oundle  in  1679.  He  was  the  author  of,  Tragedy 
of  Christopher  Lore  at  Tower  ItiU  (1660)  :—Iter  Boreule 
( eod. ) : — Poem  on  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Cola  my  in  Newgate  (1662):— Poems  ( 1668 ) : — Rome 
Rhym’d  to  Death  (1683),  being  a collection  of  choice 
poems,  in  two  parts,  written  by  the  earl  of  R.[ochester], 
Dr.  Wild,  etc. : — The  Benefice ; a Comedy  (1689).  In 
1870  appeared  Poems  by  Robert  Wild,  B.D^  one  of  the 
Ejected  Ministers  o/1662;  with  a Historical  and' Rio- 
graphical  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunt. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Wild  Abs  QK^9,pirif  once  [Job  xxxix,  5]  “inr, 
arCd;  Chald.  [Dan.  v,  21]  *nr,  arddf  Sept,  buaypog 


Hauran  (Bashan);  nor  do  ire  find  it  in  the  Sinaitic  wil- 
derness. The  species  which  is  found  east  of  Syria  » 
the  .4  sinus  hemijtpus,  or  Syrian  wild  ass,  which  differs 
from  the  A sinus  htmione , the  wild  ass  of  Central  Asia, 
iii  sundry  slight  particulars  of  osteology  and  form. 
This  species  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Jews,  and 
is  probably  the  pert  of  Scripture.  The  A sinus  rvlgark 
or  Onager  of  the  ancients,  the  original  of  the  time  ass, 
inhabits  the  Egyptian  deserts,  and  must  also  have  been 
known.  If  the  species  were  distinguished  from  the 
Syrian  one,  it  may  probably  be  the  arod  of  tbe  He- 
brew. Travellers  have  seen  this  ass  wild  in  the  desert! 
of  North  Africa,  in  small  troops  of  four  or  five.  When 
riding  in  the  Sahara,  they  have  detected  what  they  took 
to  be  antelopes  on  a slightly  elevated  mound  of  sand:  then, 
by  their  glasses,  discovering  they  had  no  horns,  they 
suspected  they  were  tbe  horses  of  Bedawin,  who 
might  be  concealed  behind  them,  till  they  allowed  an  ap- 
proach sufficiently  near  to  make  them  out  more  clearly, 
when,  snuffing  up  the  wind,  they  dashed  off  at  a speed 
which  the  best  of  horses  could  not  have  approached. 
Tristram  saw  a wild  ass  in  tbe  oasis  of  Sou f,  which 
had  been  snared  when  a colt;  but  though  it  bad  been 
kept  for  three  years  in  confinement,  it  was  as  tin  tract- 
able as  when  first  caught,  biting  and  kicking  furiously 
at  every  one  who  approached  it,  and  never  enduring  a 
saddle  on  its  back.  In  appearance  and  color  it  coaid 
not  have  been  distinguished  from  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  tame  ass.  The  Syrian  wild  ass  (.1  si- 
nus hemippus)  in  no  way  differs  from  the  African  in 
habits.  All  the  species  of  wild  ass  are  more  or  tea 
migratory,  travelling  north  and  south,  according  to  the 
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season,  in  large  herds.  The  Asiatic  (A  sinus  hmipput ) 
proceed  in  summer  as  far  north  as  Armenia,  marking 
their  course  by  grazing  the  herbage  very  closely  on 
their  march.  In  winter  they  descend  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  same  manner  the 
African  species  is  only  in  summer  seen  on  the  confines 
of  Egypt,  retiring  in  winter  towards  the  interior.  Their 
habit  of  congregating  at  watering-places,  and  of  stand- 
ing on  the  watch  on  any  rising  ground,  are  both  al- 
luded to  in  Scripture  (Psa.  civ,  11;  Jer.  xiv,  6).  See 
Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  42.  See  Asa, 

Wild  Beast  is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  at  Psa. 
1,  11;  lxxx,  13  [elsewhere  “abundance,”  Isa.  lxvi,  11], 
of  TM,  ziz,  a poetical  word  for  any  moving  creature  of 
the  field.  Another  lleb.  term,  chaydh  (rPH,  Sept, 
Btfpiov,  Zutov,  Bi'ip,  rtrptnrovg,  ktijvo g,  iprrtrbv,  zrpptd- 
Xwrog,  flpiariig ; Vulg.  fera,  animuntia,  animal),  also 
rendered  “ beast,”  “ wild  beast,”  is  the  feminine  of  the 
adjective  "'H,  “living,”  used  to  denote  any  animal. 
It  is,  however,  very  frequently  used  specially  of  “ wild 
beast,"  when  the  meaning  is  often  more  fully  expressed 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  has-sadih  (wild 

beast)  “of  the  field”  (Exod.  xxiii,  11;  Lev.  xxvi,  22; 
Deut.  vii,  22 ; IIos.  ii,  14 ; xiii,  8 ; Jer.  xii,  9,  etc.).  Sim- 
ilar is  the  use  of  the  Chaldee  c heyvnh  (Dan.  iv, 
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vii).  See  Beast. 

WILD  BEAST  ok  tub  Desert  is  the  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  at  Isa.  xiii,  21 ; xxxiv,  14 : Jer.  I,  80  [elsc- 
wbere  “ dwelling  in  the  wilderness,”  (Psa.  lii,  9;  lxxiv, 
14 ; Isa.  xxiii,  13]  of  the  lleb.  word  found  only  in  this 
sense  in  the  plur.  D^St,  tsiyim,  although  the  sing.  *’!t, 
isi,  occurs  Numb,  xxiv,  24 ; Isa.  xxxiii,  21 ; Ezek.  xxx, 
9;  Dan.  xi,  30,  in  the  sense  of  “ship.”  It  is  thought  to 
denote  some  (or  perhaps  any)  species  of  animal  living 
in  the  desert,  such  as  jackals,  ostriches,  etc.  The  an 


in  that  sense.  The  particular  kind  is  probably  the 
oryx,  although  no  exact  species  may  have  been  intended. 
Others,  however,  are  inclined  to  regard  the  creature  in- 
j tended  as  kindred  rather  with  the  reem,  or  “ unicorn  ” of 
our  version.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  various  animals 
of  the  ox  kind  are  figured  on  the  monuments  as  tribute 
| to  the  ancient  Assyrians.  See  Buffalo. 

Wilderness  is  ill  the  A.  V.  the  most  frequent  ren- 
dering of  (midbdr,  >)  Iptjpag),  which  primarily 

denotes  a region  not  regularly  tilled  or  inhabited  (Job 

cient  versions  arc  inconsistent  (Sept.  Sn)pia,  ivldXpara ; xxxviii,  26 ; Isa.  xxxii,  15 ; Jer.  ii,  2),  but  used  for  pas- 


Vulg.  best  its,  dracones).  The  Targum  understands  opes, 
Michaelis  (Sujipl  p.  2086)  serpents,  Aurivillius  (Dissert. 
p.  298)  campyres,  Saadias  and  Abulwnlid  trill  bulls,  and 
others  t did  cats.  See  Bochart,  Uieroz.  ii,  211. 

WILD  BEAST  of  the  Islands  is  the  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  at  Isa.  xiii,  22;  xxxiv,  14;  Jer.  I,  89,  of  the 
Heb.  word  which  occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  the  plur. 

iyim , although  it  frequently  occurs  both  in  the 
sing,  and  plur.  in  the  sense  of  “ island.”  The  ancient 
interpreters  variously  understand  cats  (Chald,  and  Kim- 
chi)  and  spectres  (Sept,  bvoKivTuipog)  ; but  later  writ- 
ers generally  agree  that  the  jackal  (q.  v.)  is  meant, 
from  its  habit  of  howling  (Bochart,  Uieroz.  i,  843). 

Wild  Bull  is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  at  Isa.  Ii, 
20,  of  StIFt,  to  (Sept.  atvrXtov,  Vulg.  oryx),  which  is 
now  generally  thought  to  denote  some  of  the  larger 
species  of  antelope  (q.  v. ),  as  the  same  word  in  a 
slightly  longer  form,  isiF),  ted,  occurs  elsewhere  (Deut, 
xiv,  3,  A.  V.  “ wild  ox”),  where  the  ancient  interpreters 
(Sept.  6pv£;  Vulg.  oryx),  ns  well  ns  the  context,  agree 


Bnll,  Rhinoceros,  and  Antelope.  (From  the  Black  Obelisk  of  Nitnrftd.) 


tnrage  (from  “C^,  to  track,  referring  to  the  cattle-paths) 
(Jer.  ix,  9;  Psa.  lxv,  13;  Joel  ii,  22;  Luke  xv,  4); 
mostly  treeless  and  dry,  but  not  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetation  or  fertility,  such  as  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  East  (Robinson  ii,  656;  occasionally  cultivated 
in  spots,  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  4, 6).  Towers  were  some- 
times erected  in  them  for  the  protection  of  flocks  (2 
Ckron.  xxvi,  10 ; 2 Kings  xvii,  9 ; comp.  Isa.  i,  8).  The 
term  is  likewise  in  some  instances  applied  to  particular 
barren  tracts  of  hard  arid  steppes  (Isa.  xxxv,  6 ; xii,  18 ; 
xliii,  20;  Lam.  iv,  3;  Mai.  i,  3)  overrun  with  wild  ani- 
mals (see  Rosen m Uller,  Moryenl.  i,  88  sq.) ; although  for 
such  spots  the  words  !T2'C2j  (Joel  ii.3;  iv,  19), 

*'3'' 2)7,  rC"?  (see  Creduer,  in  tiic  Stud.  u.  KrU . 1833, 
iii,  788  sq.),  etc.,  are  usually  employed.  For  a remarka- 
ble phenomenon  of  these  dry  wastes,  sec  Mirage. 

Although  this  kind  of  region  is  nut  particularly  char- 
acteristic of  Palestine,  yet  the  term  midbdr  is  applied  to 
the  following  localities  in  it  or  its  immediate  vicinity 
[see  Desert]  ; 

1.  The  Wilderness  o f Judah,  also  called  Jeshimon  (1 

Sam.  xxiii, 19;  xxvi,  1,3),  is  a rocky 

district  in  the  eastern  part  of  that 
tribe  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea  and 
including  the  town  of  Engedi  (Josh, 
xv,  61 ; Judg.  i,  16).  It  appears  to 
have  extended  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kedron,  a few  miles  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  to  the  hills  of  Judah.  The 
convent  of  Mar  Saba  ( q.  v. ) is  a 
marked  feature  of  one  of  its  wild 
and  barren  dells.  See  JrD.ut,  Wil- 
derness of. 

On  the  N.W.  border  of  the  wil- 
derness of  Judah  lay  the  Wilderness 
of  Tekoa  (2  Chron.  xx,  20;  1 Macc. 
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ix,  33) ; as  in  its  E.  part  appears  to  have  lain  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Engetli  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  2),  ami  in  its  S.  part  the  Wti- 
demess  of  Zivh  (xxiii,  14  sq.)  or  Muon  (q.  v.),  other- 
wise called  Jentel  (2  Chron.  xx,  16).  The  Wilderness 
of  St.  John  (Matt,  iii,  1,3;  comp,  xi,  7 ; Luke  i,  80)  is  a 
part  of  the  desert  of  Judah ; although  modem  tradition 
gives  that  name  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ain  Karim  west 
of  Jerusalem.  Sec  John  the  Baptist. 

2.  The  Wilderness  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxi,  14)  lay 
south  of  that  town  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  Et-Tih. 
See  Beers  h eh  a. 

3.  The  Wilderness  of  Jericho  (Josh,  xvi,  1),  between 
that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  rather  Betbanv,  was 
an  extension  of  the  desert  of  Judah,  a rough  and  stony 
tract  full  of  precipices  (see  Josephus,  Ant.  x,8, 2),  which 
contains  the  so-called  khan  of  the  Samaritans  (Luke  x, 
30).  Its  X.  E.  extremity  is  the  wilderness  of  Quaranta- 
na  (q.  v.),  and  its  X.  \V.  extremity  the  wilderness  of 
Beth-acai  (Josh,  xviii,  12). 

4.  The  Wilderness  of  (Jibeon,  in  the  vicinity’  of  that 
city,  north  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ii,  24). 

5.  The  Wilderness  of  Reuben  (Deut.  iv,  43),  denotes 
the  barren  tract  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bezer,  on  the 
border  of  the  tribe  towards  the  Arabian  desert.  See 
Reuben. 

C.  The  Wilderness  of  Bethsaida  (Luke  ix,  10),  a past- 
ure-ground adjoining  that  town,  apparently  extending 
on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Jordan.  See 
Bethsaida. 

For  the  Wilderness  of  A rabia  Petrcea  or  of  Aft.  Si- 
nai, including  those  of  Etham,  Paran,  Shur,  and  the 
Arabah,  see  Wilderness  ok  tub  Wanderings. 

WILDERXESS  of  the  Wandering  of  the  Children 
of  Israel.  This  is  a convenient  popular  designation  of 
the  wide  region  in  which  the  people  were  led  by  the 
divine  guidance  under  Moses,  for  forty  years,  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan.  It  was  here,  amid  nature's  grandest  and 
wildest  architecture,  wrapped  in  nature's  profoundest 
silence  and  solitude,  far  removed  from  the  din  and  dis- 
traction of  the  world  of  life  and  action,  that  the  people 
of  Israel  met  with  their  God,  and  witnessed  manifesta- 
tions of  his  glory  and  majesty’  and  power  such  as  mor- 
tals never  witnessed  before,  and  never  can  witness  again. 
There,  as  Stanley  says,  “ they  were  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a desolation  which  was  forcibly  contrasted 
with  the  green  valley  of  the  Xile.  They  were  enclosed 
within  a sanctuary'  of  temples  and  pyramids  not  made 
with  hands — the  more  awful  from  its  total  dissimilarity 
to  anything  which  they  or  their  fathers  could  have  re- 
membered in  Egypt  or  Palestine.  They  were  wrapped 
in  a silence  which  gave  full  effect  to  the  morning  and 
the  evening  shout  with  which  the  encampment  rose 
and  pitched,  and  still  more  to  the  ‘ thunders,  and  the 
voice  exceeding  loud’on  the  top  of  IIoreb”(.$’in.<jn</  PaL 
p.  20).  The  appropriateness  of  these  natural  features 
to  the  scenes  recorded  in  the  sacred  narrative  cannot 
safely  be  overlooked  by  the  modem  critic  and  commen- 
tator. They  tend  to  demonstrate  the  perfect  consisten- 
cy’ of  Bible  history  in  its  minutest  details.  (In  our 
treatment  of  it  here  we  adupt  for  the  most  part  the 
article  found  in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible').  Sec  Exodk. 

I.  General  Configuration  aiui  Features.  — 1.  Principal 
Dirision*. — The  country  embraced  in  the  “Wilderness 
of  Wandering’’  extended  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  nud 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  to  the  plateau  of  Arabia 
on  the  east  How  much  of  the  latter  it  included  canuol 
be  determined,  because  the  eastern  boundary  of  Edom  is 
iudetir.itc;  and  even  were  it  minutely  defined,  it  would 
be  im|M»«s|ble  to  ascertain  how  close  to  or  how  far  from 
it  the  Israelites  travelled.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that 
their  march  was  never  conducted,  like  that  of  a modem 
army,  in  one  dense  column.  It  bore  a far  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  migration  of  an  Arab  tribe,  whose  flocks, 
herds,  shepherds,  and  guards,  with  their  families,  spread 
over  the  country  for  many  miles.  Travellers  in  this  re- 
gion oftcu  pass  through  a moving  tribe  whose  outer  ex- 
tremities are  twenty  miles  apart.  The  southern  limits 
of  the  wilderness  were  marked  by  the  Red  Sea  and  its 
gulfs;  aud  the  northern  by  Canaan,  Moab,  nml  Bashan. 

This  vast  tract  is  divided  by  the  Gulf  of  Akabab.  and 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Arabah,  into  two  great  sections. 


The  western  section  is  triangular  in  form,  the  base  being 
marked  by  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the  hills  of  Jo- 
dab,  nud  the  apex  by  Has  Mohammed  on  the  extreme 
sonth.  The  physical  geography  of  this  rejfion  is  very  re- 
mnrknble.  and,  as  it  formed  the  chief  ecene  of  the  wse- 
derings  of  the  Israelites,  it  must  be  described  with  some 
minuteness.  From  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  a great 
plain  extends  inland.  At  first  it  is  very  low,  and  studded 
with  mounds  and  ridges  of  drifting  sand.  It  rises  grad- 
ually, and  the  saud  gives  place  to  a white,  flinty  soil, 
which  scantily  covers  the  limestone  strata.  As  :be  ele- 
vation  Increases,  long  reaches  of  rolling  table-tand,  and 
broad  ridges  with  naked  crowns  and  long  gravelly  slope*, 
stretch  away  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  while  shallow,  naked 
wadys,  and  bare,  rocky  glens.  seatn  its  surface  ar.d  wind 
away  waterless  to  the  sea.  Towards  the  east  the  table- 
land becomes  still  more  nneren.  The  ridges  rise  higher 
and  are  more  nigged,  and  the  valleys  are  deeper  and  wild- 
er. Here,  however,  are  aome  smooth  expanses  of  upland 
plain,  and  broad  beds  of  wndys.  coated  with  a light  bm 
rich  soil.  Springs  and  wells  also  become  more  frequent, 
and  occasionally  a streamlet  mav  be  traced  for  a mile  or 
two  along  its  tamarisk-fringed  bed.  At  length  the  pla- 
teau, having  attained  an  altitude  of  about  two  thousand 
feet,  breaks  down  abruptly,  in  a series  of  irregular  ter- 
races, or  wall-like  cliffs,  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah. 
Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  desert  of  et-Tih.  It* 
name  Is  remarkable.  Et-llh  signifies  "The  Wandering,* 
and  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  wanderings  of  the  Is- 
raelites, the  tradition  of  which  hns  been  banded  down 
thnmgh  n period  of  three  thousand  rears.  It  was  at  the 
eastern  border  of  the  plateau,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arabah. 
that  the  camp  was  pitched  so  long  aronnd  the  sacred 
fountain  of  Kndesh ; aud  It  was  up  the  wild  passes  that 
lead  from  the  Arabah  to  the  table-land  that  an  infatuated 
and  rebellions  people  attempted  to  force  their  way,  agiisst 
the  divine  command,  into  Canaan,  when  thev  were  driven 
back  with  disgrace  by  the  hardy  Atnalekite's  (Numb-  xiv, 

40-15). 

On  the  north  the  plateau  of  et-Tlh  rises  gradu*nyto 
meet  the  swelliug  hills  and  green  vales  of  Palestine.  0u 
the  sonth  It  also  rises  in  long,  bare,  gravelly  slopes  to 
Jebel  et-Tlh,  which  sweeps  round  like  the  arc  of  a bow. 
and  regular  ns  a colossal  wall,  from  Suez  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Akabnb. 

The  Arabah  is  a deep,  wide  valley,  running  in  s straight 
line  from  the  gnifof  Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea.  From  tbe 
Intter  it  rises  in  n scries  of  terraces,  supported  by  walk 
like  cliffs,  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of  three  or  frar 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean;  then  it  de- 
clines gently  to  the  shore  of  the  gnlf  of  Akabah.  Tie 
greater  portion  of  it  is  a bare  aud  barren  desert,  covered 
iu  part  with  a light,  flinty  soil,  and  in  part  with  loose  sand. 
Low  shrubberies  of  tamarisk  appear  here  aud  there,  and 
clumps  of  carael-tborn  arc  met  with,  but  these  are  its  only 
products.  Fountains  are  almost  unknown  in  it.  Tbit 
of  Kadesh  is  the  only  one  of  any  note  recorded  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Along  its  western  side  runs  a rang* 
of  bare,  rugged  limestone  bills,  from  two  D>  three  :hoa- 
sand  feet  in  height.  The  range  is  deeplT  furrowed  by 
long,  dry  ravines,  like  rents  iu  the  rocky  strata:  and 
these  form  the  only  approaches  to  the  plateau  of  et-Tib. 
Most  of  them  arc  irapaseable  to  human  feet ; and  as  they 
cut  far  into  the  table-land,  they  effectually  bar  ail  pas- 
sage along  its  eastern  border.  'The  Israelites,  therefore, 
in  their  approach  to  Kadesh  from  Sinai,  mnst  have  tree 
el  led  along  the  Arabah,  or  else  have  trended  the  interiur 
of  the  plateau  itself. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  valley  is  a mountain-range  of  a 
different  character.  Its  eoutbem  section  is  "ran ite, shoe- 
ing the  sharp  peaks  and  deep  colors  of  the  Sinaitic  group. 
The  granite  then  gives  place  to  sandstone,  whose  bees 
are  still  more  gorgeous.  This  range  formed  the  country 
of  the  Edomites,  luto  which  the  Israelites  never  pene- 
trated. They  were  compelled  to  turn  back  from  Moca! 
Hor,  march  down  the  Arabah,  and  pass  round  the  south- 
ern aud  eastern  sides  of  Edom.  The  desert  of  Arabia 
thus  formed  the  scene  of  their  last  wanderings.  It  i*  * 
vast  table-land,  extending  from  the  mouutain-rang*  of 
Edom  eastward  to  the  horizon,  withont  tree  or  shrub, 
stream  or  fountain.  The  surface  is  either  bare  rock,  or 
white  gravel  mixed  with  flints,  or  drifting  sand.  The  very 
liedawln  dread  the  passage  of  this  “great  and  terrible  wil- 
derness.’’ For  days  together  the  daring  traveller  who 
ventures  to  cross  it  must  hasten  onward,  and  shoutd  tbe 
snpply  of  water  which  he  is  obliged  to  carry  with  bin 
fail,  all  hope  is  gone.  Wallin,  one  of  tbe  very  few  wb' 
traversed  it,  says,  “ It  is  a tract  the  most  desolate  aou 
sterile  I ever  saw.  Its  irregular  surface  is,  instead  of  veg- 
etation, covered  with  small  stones,  which,  shining  **>®e- 
times  in  a dark  swarthy,  sometimes  in  a bright,  white 
color,  reflect  the  rays  of  the  snn  in  a manner  most  injure 
ous  to  the  eyes  ” (Journal  of  the  Roy.  Gena.  Soc.  xxiv.  !»k 
Mr.  Palgrave,  who  crossed  it  more  recently,  almost  iutbe 
track  of  Wallin,  also  gives  a frightful  account  of  it  (Trse- 
els  tu  Arabia,  1, 8 sq.).  It  Is  far  more  desolate  and  dreary 
and  terrible  than  any  part  of  the  region  west  of  tbe  An- 
bab.  , 

2.  The  Peninsula  of  Sinai.— The  twin  gulf?  of  Suez  aaa 
Akabab,  into  which  the  Red  Sea  eeparates,  embrace  tan 
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trinngle  on  Its  west  and  cast  aides  respectively.  One  or 
other  of  them  la  In  eight  from  almost  all  the  summits  of 
the  Sinailtc  clneler,  and  from  the  highest  |H>inis  both 
branches.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Sue*  Is  strewn 
with  shells,  and  with  the  forests  of  submarine  vegetation, 
which  possibly  gavo  the  whole  sen  its  Hebrew  appella- 
tion of  the  "Sea  of  Weeds."  The  "huge  tranks’'  of  its 
"trees  of  coral  may  be  seen  even  on  the  dry  shore," 
while  at  Tur  cabins  are  formed  of  madrepores  gathered 
from  it.  and  the  dibrit  of  conchylin  lie  thickly  heaped 
on  the  beach.  Similar  "coralline  forests"  are  described 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palettine,  p.  63)  ns  marking  the  const 
of  the  gulf  of  Akabnh.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
whole  peninsula  is  a plateau  bounded  southwards  by  the 
range  of  et-Tib,  which  droops  across  it  on  the  map  with 
n curve  somewhat  like  that  of  a slack  chain,  whose  poiuts 
of  suspension  are,  westwards,  Suez,  and  eastward,  bnt 
farther  south,  some  "sandstone  cliffs,  which  shut  off" 
this  region  from  the  gnlf  of  Aknbnh.  The  north-western 
member  of  this  chain  converges  with  the  shore  of  the 
gnlf  of  Suez,  till  the  two  rnn  nearly  parallel.  Its  eastern 
member  throws  off  several  fragments  of  long  and  short 
ridges  towards  the  gnlf  of  Aknbnh  and  the  northern 

Chilean  called  from  it  et-Tih.  The  Jebel  1)11141  (Bnrck- 
nrdt,  Dhelel)  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  continuations 
<>f  this  eastern  member  (Seetzen,  Reiten,  III,  ill,  413). 
The  greatest  elevation  in  the  et-TIh  range  is  nttained  a 
little  west  of  the  meridian  34°,  near  its  most  southerly 
point;  it  is  here  4664  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 
From  this  point  the  watershed  of  the  plateau  runs  ob- 
liquely between  north  and  east  towards  Ilehron;  west- 
ward of  which  line,  and  northward  from  the  westerly 
member  of  Jebel  et-Tih,  the  whole  wady -system  is 
drained  by  the  grent  Wndy  cl-'Arish,  along  a gradual 
slope  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  shorter  ana  much 
steeper  slope  eastward  partly  converges  into  the  lnrge 
ducts  of  wadys  Flkreh  and  el-Jeib,  entering  the  Dead 
Sea's  south-western  angle  through  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Ghdr,  and  partly  duds  an  outlet  nearly  parallel,  but 
farther  to  the  south,  by  the  Wndy  Jerafeh  into  the  Ara- 
bnh.  The  grent  depression  of  the  Dcnd  Sea  (1300  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean)  explains  the  greater  steepness 
of  this  eastern  slope.  In  crossing  this  plateau,  Seetzen 
found  that  rain  and  wind  hnd  worked  depressions  in 
arts  of  its  flat,  which  contained  a few  shrubs  or  Isolated 
usben.  This  flat  rose  here  and  thcro  in  heights  steep  on 
one  side,  composed  of  white  chalk  with  frequent  lumps 
of  flint  embedded  (ibid,  iii,  4*).  The  plateau  has  a central 
point  in  the  station  Khan  Nfikh),  so  named  from  the 
date-trees  which  once  adorned  its  wndy,  bnt  which  have 
ull  disappeared.  This  point  is  nearly  eouidistant  from 
Suez  westward.  Aknbnh  enstwnrd,  el-’Arirh  northward, 
and  the  foot  of  Jebel  Mhsa  southward.  It  lies  half  a mile 
north  of  the  "HnJ-ronte,”  between  Sncz  and  Aknbnh, 
which  traverses  " a boundless  flat,  drenrv  and  desolate  ” 
(ibid.  p.  66),  and  is  1494  feet  above  the  Mediterranean— 
nearly  on  the  snme  meridian  ns  the  highest  point  before 
unsigned  to  et-Tih.  On  this  meridian  also  lies  um-Shft- 
iner,  farther  south,  the  highest  point  of  the  entire  nenln- 
stila,  hnving  an  elevntlon'of  9300  feet,  or  nenrly  double 
that  of  et-Tih.  A little  to  the  west  of  the  snme  meridian 
lies  el-'Arish,  and  the  southern  capo,  It  As  Mohammed,  la 
Fitnntcd  about  34°  IT'.  Thus  the  parallel  31°  and  the  me- 
ridian 34°  form  important  axes  of  the  whole  region  of 
the  peninsula.  A full  description  of  the  wilderness  of  et- 
Tih  is  given  hv  Robinson  (Dili, 
lift.  1. 177.  ITS,  199),  together  with 
a memorandum  of  the  travellers 
who  explored  it  previously  to 
himself. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  pla- 
teau to  the  north  of  the  et-Tih 
range,  which  is  raised  terrace- 
wise  by  a step  from  the  level  of 
theOhdr,  rises  a singular  second, 
or,  reckoning  that  level  itself,  a 
third  plateau,  superimposed  on 
the  general  surface  of  the  et-Tih 
region.  These  Russeggcr  (.1  fop) 
distinguishes  as  three  terraces  in 
the  chalk  ridges.  Dr.  Krns-c,  In 
his  A nmrrkuiujcn  on  Seetzen’s 
travels  (Reiten,  III.  ill,  410),  re- 
matks  that  the  Jebel  et-Tib  is  the 
montet  niffri,  or  iiMaxt  of  Ptol- 
emy, in  whose  view  that  range 
descends  to  the  extreme  southern 
point  or  the  peninsula,  thus  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  Sinaitic 
region.  This  confusion  nrosc 
from  a want  of  distinct  conce|>- 
tion  of  geographical  details.  7 he 
name  scents  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  dark,  or  even 
black,  color  which  is  observable 
in  parts. 

The  Ilaj-  route  from  Suez  to 
Aknbnh,  crossing  the  peninsula 
In  a direction  n little  south  of 
cast,  may  stand  for  the  chord 


of  the  arc  of  the  et-Tih  range,  the  length  of  which 
latter  is  about  one  hundred  and  twentv  miles.  This 
slope,  descending  northwards  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
is  of  limestone  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  1‘alettine,  p.  7),  covered 
with  coarse  gravel  interspersed  with  blacfc  flints  and 
drift  (Iiussegger,  Hap).  Hut  its  desolation  line  not  always 
been  so  extreme,  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep  having  once 

f razed  In  parts  of  it  where  now  only  the  camel  is  found. 

hree  passes  through  the  et-Tih  range  are  mentioned  by 
Robinson  (Bibl.  Ret.  1, 123  ; comp.  661-663,  App.  xxil) — er- 
Rakinch,  the  western;  el-Mnreikhy,  the  eastern;  and  el- 
WOrenh,  between  the  two.  These  all  meet  south  of  Ru- 
hnibeh  (Rchoboth,  Gen.  xxvi,  227),  lu  about  north  latitude 
31°  5',  cast  longitude  84°  42',  and  thence  diverge  towards 
Hebron  and  Gaza.  The  eastern  is  noted  hv  Russegger  ns 
4883  feet  above  sea-level.  Seetzen  took  the  et-Tih  range 
for  the  "Mount  Seir,”  passed  on  the  way  from  Sinai 
( Horeb,  Dent,  i,  2)  to  Kndesh  Barnea  by  the  Israelites 
(Reiten,  ill,  23  ; comp.  Kruse,  A nmerku ngen,  iii,  417).  It 
would  form  a conspicuous  object  on  the  left  to  the  Israel- 
ites, going  south-eastwards  nenr  the  const  of  the  gulf  of 
Suez.  Seetzen,  proceeding  townrds  Suez,  i.  e.  in  the  ot>- 
poslte  direction,  mentions  a high  sandy  plain  ( Reiten , iii, 
111),  apparently  near  Wndy  Gnurflndef,  whence  ils  steep 
southern  face  was  visible  In  a white  streak  stretching 
westwards  and  eastwards.  Dr.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  I'nlet- 
tine,  p.  T)  says,  "However  mnch  the  other  mountains  of 
the  t*cninsula  vary  in  form  or  height,  the  mountains  of 
the  Tilt  are  always  alike— always  faithful  to  their  tabular 
outline  and  blanched  desolation."  They  appear  like  "a 
long  limestone  wnIL"  This  traveller  saw  them,  however, 
only  " from  a distance”  (ibid,  and  note  2).  Seetzen,  who 
crossed  them,  going  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  says  of  the 
view  from  the  highest  ridge  of  the  lower  mountaiu-line. 
“What  a landscape  was  that  I looked  down  upon  ! On 
nil  sides  the  most  frightful  wilderness  extended  out  of 
sight  in  every  direction,  without  tree,  shrub,  or  speck 
of  green.  It  was  an  alternation  of  flats  and  hills,  for  the 
most  part  black  ns  night,  only  the  naked  rock-walls  on 
the  hummocks  nnd  heights  showed  patches  of  dazzling 
whiteness ...  a striking  image  of  our  globe,  when,  through 
Phaeton’s  carelessness,  the  snn  came  too  near  to  it" 
(Reiten,  iii,  60).  Similarly,  describing  the  scenery  of  the 
Wndy  el-Bisra,  by  which  he  passed  the  et-Tih  rnnge,  he 
says,  "Ou  the  south  side  rose  n considerable  range,  deso- 
late, craggy,  and  naked.  All  was  limestone,  chalk,  and 
flint  The  chalk  cliffs  gnve  the  steen  offset  of  the  Tih 
range  ou  its  south  side  the  aspect  of  a mow  mountain  " 
(p.  62).  The  proper  entrance  to  the  interior  of  this  line, 
although  not  the  usual  one  for  travellers,  is  by  Wndy 
Wtitah,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  Wndy  Ghflriiudel,  nud 
is  a fair  specimen  of  the  passes  of  this  entire  region. 

The  other  routes  which  traverse  the  penlnsuln  arc,  that 
from  Hebron  to  Suez  along  the  maritime  plain,  nl  a dis- 
tance of  from  teu  to  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  passing  el- 
’Arish  : that  front  Sncz  to  Tflr,  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Suez  through  the  Kua;  nnd  that  from  Akabah,  uenr  Kzion- 
peber,  ascending  the  western  wall  of  the  Arabah  through 
the  Wndy  el-Jeib,  by  several  pnsses,  not  far  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sen,  townrds  Hebron,  in 
a course  here  nenrly  north-west,  then  again  north.  A 
modern  motiutnin  road  has  been  partially  constructed  by 
Abbns  Pasha  lu  the  pnss  of  the  Wndy  Hebran,  lending 
from  the  coast  of  the  gnlf  of  Suez  towards  the  convent 
commonly  culled  St.  Catherine’s.  The  ascent  from  the 
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trongli  of  the  Arabnh  (which  is  steeper-sided  at  its  north* 
west  extremity  than  elsewhere)  towards  the  general 
plateau  la  by  the  pass  el-Khflrir,  by  which  the  level  of 
that  broad  surface  is  attained.  The  smaller  plateau  rests 
obliquely  upon  the  latter,  abutting  on  the  l)cad  Sea  nt 
Masada,  where  its  side  and  that  of  the  lower  floor  con- 
verge, and  Is  renched  by  ascending  throngh  the  higher 
Nukb  es-Silfn.  Its  face,  corresponding  to  the  southern 
face  of  the  llh  plateau,  looks  considerably  to  the  west  of 
south,  owing  to  this  obliquity,  and  is  delineated  like  a 
well-defined  mountain-wall  in  Kiepert’s  man,  having  at 
the  sonth-east  angle  a bold  buttress  in  the  Jebel  Mflkh-  j 
nth,  and  nt  the  south-west  another  in  the  Jebel  'Araif  eu-  I 
Naknh,  which  stands  out  apparently  in  the  wilderness 
like  a promontory  at  sea.  From  the  former  mountain, 
its  most  southerly  point,  nt  about  80°  20'  north  latitude, 
this  plateau  extends  northward  a little  east,  till  it  merges 
In  the  southern  elope  of  Jttdiea,  but  nt  about  80°  80'  north 
latitude  is  cat  nearly  through  by  the  Wady  Fikreh, 
trenching  its  area  eastward,  and  not  quite  meeting  the 
Wady  Mnrr&h,  which  has  Its  declivity  apparently  towards 
the  Wady  cl-’Arish  westward.  The  riico  of  mountain- 
wall  mentioned  above  mnv  probably  be  “the  mountain 
of  the  Amorltes,"  or  this  whole  higher  plateau  may  be  so 
(Dent.  I,  7,  19,  20).  A line  drawn  northwards  from  Has 
Mohammed  passes  a little  to  the  west  of  ’Art  If  en-Nakah. 

On  the  whole,  except  in  the  Debbet  er-Hamleh,  sand  is 
rare  iu  the  peninsula.  There  is  little  or  uoue  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  plain  cl-KAa  on  the  south-west  const  is 
gravelly  rather  than  sandy.  Of  sandstone  on  the  edges 
of  the  granitic  central  mass  there  is  no  lnck.  It  is  chiefly 
found  between  the  chalk  and  limestone  of  et-Tih  and  the 
southern  rocky  triangle  of  Sinai.  Thus  the  Jebel  D11IAI  is 
of  sandstone,  in  tnll  vertical  cliffs,  forming  the  boundary 
of  er-Ramleh  on  the  east  side,  and  similar  steep  sandstone 
cliffs  are  visible  In  the  same  plain,  lying  on  its  north  and 
north-west  sides  (Seetzen,  fieinen,  111,  06;  comp,  iil,  413). 
In  the  Wady  Mokntteb  “ tlio  soft  surface  of  these  sand- 
stone cliffs  offered  ready  tablets"  to  tltc  unknown  way- 
farers who  wrote  the  “Slnnltlc  inscriptions."  This  stone 
gives  iu  some  parts  a strong  red  hue  to  the  nearer  land- 
scape. and  softens  into  shades  of  the  subtlest  delicacy  iu 
the  distance.  Where  the  surface  has  been  broken  away, 
or  fretted  and  eaten  by  the  action  of  water,  these  hues 
nre  most  vivid  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  10-12).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  Egyptians  worked  the  limestone  of  et- 
Tih,  and  that  that  material,  ns  found  in  the  pyramids, 
was  there  quarried.  The  hardness  of  the  granite  In  the 
Jebel  et-Tur  has  been  emphatically  noticed  by  travellers. 
Thus,  in  constructing  recently  the  mountain  road  for 
Abbas  Pasha,  “the  rocks”  were  found  “obstinately  to 
resist  even  the  gunpowder’s  blast,"  and  the  sharp,  glass* 
likc  edges  of  the  granite  soon  wear  away  the  workmen’s 
shoes  anti  cripple  their  feet  (Hamilton.  Sinai,  the  Hedjaz, 
and  Soudan,  p.  17).  Similarly,  I.aborde  says  (Comm,  on 
Xunib.  xxxiil,  36):  “In  my  journey  across  that  country 
(from  Egypt,  through  Siuai  to  the  GhAr),  I had  carried 
from  Cairo  two  pair  of  shoes;  they  were  cut,  and  mvfeet 
came  through  ; when  I arrived  nt  Aknbnh,  luckily  I found 
in  the  magazines  of  that  fortress  two  other  pairs  to  replace 
them.  On  my  return  to  Sinai,  I was  barefoot  again.  Hus- 
sein then  procured  mo  sandals  half  nil  Inch  thick,  which, 
on  my  arrival  in  Cairo,  themselves  were  reduced  to  noth- 
ing, thong)!  they  had  well  preserved  iny  feet."  Sectzeu 
noticed  on  Ml.  St.  Catherine  that  the  granite  was  " fine- 
grained and  very  Ann  " (III,  90).  The  name  Jebel  et-  i 
TOr  Includes  the  whole  cluster  of  mountains  from  cl- 
FureiA,  on  the  north,  to  um-Sh6mer,  on  t ho  south,  and 
from  Musa  and  ed-Deir,  on  the  cast,  to  llntn’r  and  SerbAl,  1 
on  the  west,  including  St.  Catherine,  nearly  sonth-west 
of  Mflsa.  By  "Sinai"  is  generally  understood  the  Mftsn  : 
plateau,  between  the  Wndy  Lejit  (Stnuley,  Map)  and  the 
Wady  Shueib,  on  its.  western  and  north-eastern  flanks,  , 
and  bounded  north-westward  by  the  Wndy  er-Kaheh,  • 
and  south-eastward  by  tho  Wndy  Sebuveh.  The  Arabs 
give  the  name  of  Tfir— "properly  meaning  a high  mountain 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  8)— to  the  whole  region 
south  of  the  Iiaj-rontc  from  Suez  to  Akuhnh  ns  far  as 
Rns-Mohnmmed.  The  name  of  Tftr  is  also  emphatically 
given  to  the  cultivable  region  lying  south-west  of  the 
Jebel  et-Tflr.  Its  flue  and  rich  date-palm  plantation  lies 
a good  way  southwards,  down  the  gulf  of  Suez.  Here 
opens  on  the  sen  the  most  fertile  wady  now  to  be  found 
in  tho  peninsula  (Burckhardt,  A rab.  ii,  302;  Welisted,  ii, 
9),  receiving  nil  the  waters  which  flow  down  the  range  of 
Sinai  westward  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  19). 

II.  Interior  Peake.  — Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  pen- 
iusula  lies  a wedge  of  granite,  grUustein,  and  porphyry 
rocks,  rising  to  between  eight  thotisnnd  and  nine  thou- 
sand feet  nbovc  the  sen.  Its  shnpc  resembles  a scalene 
triangle,  with  a crescent  cut  from  its  northern ‘or  longer 
side,  on  which  border  Rnsscgger's  map  gives  a broad, 
skirting  tract  of  old  red  sandstone,  reaching  nearly  from 
gulf  to  gulf,  nnd  traversed  by  a few  ridges,  chiefly  of  a 
tertiary  formation,  running  nearly  north-west  nnd  south-  ! 
east.  On  the  south-west  side  of  this  triangle  a wide  al- 
luvial plain— narrowing,  however,  towards  the  north- 
lines  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  while  that  on  the  east- 
ern or  Aknbnh  coast  is  so  narrow  as  nimost  to  disnppenr. 
Between  these  alluvial  edges  nnd  the  granitic  mass  a 


strip  of  the  same  sandstone  is  interposed,  the  two  strips 
converging  at  Has  Mohammed,  the  southern  promontory 
of  the  whole.  This  nucleus  of  plutouic  rocks  is  said  to 
bear  no  trace  of  volcanic  action  since  the  origins!  up- 
hcavnl  of  its  masses  (Stanley,  21,  22).  Laborde  (7Vatc/«, 
p.  108)  thought  he  delected  some,  but  does  not  affirm  it. 
Its  general  configuration  runs  Into  neither  ranges  nor 
peaks,  but  is  that  of  a plateau  cut  across  with  intersect- 
ing wadys,  whence  spring  the  cliffs  nnd  mountain  peaks, 
beginning  with  a very  gradual  and  terminating  in  a very 
sleep  ascent. 

In  the  present  day  the  name  Siuai,  as  above  stated,  is 
given  by  Christians  to  the  cluster  of  mountains  to  which 
we  have  referred : but  the  Arabs  hnve  uo  other  name  for 
this  group  than  Jebel  et-Tur,  sometimes  adding  the  dis- 
tinctive epithet  Siita.  In  a stricter  sense  the  name  Sinai 
is  applied  to  a very  lofty  ridge  which  lies  between  the 
two  parallel  valleys  of  Sher  and  el-LeJa.  Of  this  ridge 
the  northern  end  is  sometimes  termed  Horcb,  the  eooth- 
eru  Sinai,  now  called  Jebel  Mftsa,  or  Moses'  Mount.  The 
entire  district  is  a heap  of  lofty  granite  rocks,  with  steep 
gorges  nnd  deep  valleys.  The  several  mountains  in  the 
peninsula  seem  all  to  ascend  gradually  till  they  reach 
their  highest  |Miint  in  the  group  of  Sinai,  which  present! 
n wild  aspect  of  broken,  cleft,  nud  irregular  masses,  with 
pointed  tons  nnd  precipitous  sides.  Tiic  eutire  group  is 
made  up  or  four  huge  ranges,  which  run  south  and  north, 
with  nu  inclination  eastward.  The  ranges  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  deep  valleys  or  watercourses. 

Certain  vivid  impressions  left  on  the  minds  of  travel- 
lers seem  to  bespeak  remarkable  features  for  the  rucks 
of  this  cluster,  and  they  nre  generally  so  replete  with  in- 
terest that  a few  lending  details  of  the  aspect  of  principal 
mountains  may  flud  place  here.  Approaching  the  gran- 
itic nucleus  from  the  north  side,  Seetzen  found  himself 
“ever  between  two  high  wild  nnd  naked  cliffs  of  gran- 
ite.” All  possible  forms  of  mountains  blended  in  the 
view  of  the  group,  conical  nnd  poiuted,  truncated,  Mr- 
rated, and  rounded  (Ueisen,  iii,  67, 69).  Immediately  pre- 
vious to  this  lie  had  been  upon  the  perpendicular  v»nd- 
stoue  cliffs,  which  In  el-Dlllnl  bounded  the  saudy  plain 
er-Ramleh  on  the  eastern  side,  while  similar  steep  sand- 
stone cliffs  lay  on  the  north  nud  north-west.  On  a ue.ue: 
view  smnll  bright  quartz-grit  (Quarz-kietel),  of  wbitisb- 
ycllow  and  reddish  line,  was  observed  in  the  coarse- 
grained sandstone.  Ur.  Stnuley,  approaching  from  the 
north-west,  from  Wady  Sbclltll,  through  wadys  Sidti  and 
FeirAn,  found  the  rocks  of  various  orders  more  or  lew 
interchanged  and  intermixed.  In  the  first,  “red  to?* 
resting  on  dark-green  bases  closed  the  prospect  in  front, " 
doubtless  both  of  granite.  Contrast  with  this  the  de- 
scription of  Jebel  Milsn,  as  seen  from  Mt.  St.  Catherine 
(ibid.  p.  77),  “ the  retldteh  granite  of  its  lower  mass,  ending 
in  the  grny-jyre«/»  granite  of  the  )>eak  itself."  WadySidri 
lies  “ between  red  granite  mountains  descending  precipi- 
tously  on  the  sands, ’’  but  just  iu  the  midst  of  it  the  grauite 
is  exchanged  for  sandstone,  which  last  forms  the  rock- 
tablets  of  the  Wndy  Mokntteb,  Iving  in  the  way  to  Wady 
FelrAu.  This  last  is  full  of  “ endless  windings,”  and  here 
" began  tiie  curious  eight  of  the  mountains,  streaked 
from  head  to  foot,  ns  if  with  boiling  streams  of  dark  red 
matter  poured  over  them,  the  igneous  fluid  squirted  op- 
wards  as  they  were  heaved  from  the  ground.  . . • The 
colors  tell  their  own  story,  of  chalk  nnd  limestone  teti 
sandstone  nnd  granite.”  Besides  these,  “huge  cone* of 
white  clay  nnd  sand  nre  nt  intervals  planted  along  lhe« 
mighty  watercourses  (the  now  dry  wadys).  apparent'; 
the  original  alluvial  deposit  of  some  tremendous  antedi- 
luvian torrent,  left  there  to  stiffen  into  sandstone’'  (p-ib- 
The  Wady  FeirAn  is  bounded  southwards  by  the  Jebel 
Nedlyeh  and  the  Jebel  Serb&l,  which  extend  westwards 
to  the  maritime  piaiu,  nud  eastwards  to  the  Sinaiticgmcp- 
aud  on  whose  further  or  southern  side  lies  the  widest 
part  of  el-KAa,  previously  noticed  as  the  “ Wilderness  of 
bln."  Seetzen  remarks  ihat  Jebel  Feiran  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual mountain,  but,  like  Siuai,  a conspicuous  group 
( lieieen,  iii,  107 ; comp,  iii,  413). 

1.  Serbfll  rises  from  a lower  level  than  the  Sinailic  group, 
nud  so  stands  out  more  fully.  Dr.  Stewart's  account  of 
its  summit  confirms  that  of  Burckhanli.  The  former 
mounted  from  the  northern  side  a nnrrow  plateau  at  the 
top  of  the  easternmost  peak.  A block  or  gray  granite 
crowns  if  and  several  contiguous  blocks  forth  one  or  two 
grottoes,  aud  a circle  of  loose  stones  rests  lit  the  narrow 
plateau  at  the  top  (Tent  and  the  Khan,  p.  117, 11S).  The 
" five  peaks,”  to  which  “ In  most  poin  ts  of  view  it  is  redu- 
cible, nt  first  sight  np|>enr  inaccessible,  but  are  divided  by 
steep  ravines  filled  with  fragments  of  fallen  granite."  Br- 
Stanley  mounted  "over  smooth  blocks  of  granite  to  the 
top  of  the  third  or  central  peak,”  amid  which  "innumer- 
able shrubs,  like  sage  or  thyme,  grew  to  the  very  sum- 
mit." Here,  too,  his  asceut  was  assisted  by  loose  stones 
arranged  by  human  hands.  The  peak  divides  into  *’tw  > 
eminences,”  on  “the  highest  of  which,  as  on  the  back 
of  some  petrified  tortoise,  you  stnud,  aud  overlook  the 
whole  peuiuenia"  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  71,72).  Ro»* 
segger  soya  “the  stone  of  the  peak  of  SerbAl  is  porphy- 
ry ” (firiaen,  Hi,  276).  Dr.  Stewart  mentions  the  extend** 
view  from  its  summit  of  the  mountains  “which  arise 
from  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Akabab,' seen  la 
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the  north-cast,  and  of  the  Sinaitic  range,  " closely  packed  " 
with  the  Intermediate  Jebel  Wnteiah,  "formin-j  the  most 
confused  mnes  of  mountain-tops  that  can  be  imagined'’ 
(p.  114, 110).  His  description  of  the  ascent  of  the  eustern 
peak  is  formidable.  He  felt  a rnrity  of  the  ulr,  and  often 
had  to  climb  or  crawl  fiat  on  the  breast.  It  was  like 
“the  ascent  of  a glacier,  only  of  smooth  granite,  instead 
of  ice."  At  n quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  summit  he  also 
•*  found  a stair  of  blocks  of  granite,  laid  one  nbove  another 
on  the  surface  of  the  smoot  h,  slippery  rock  ” (p.  113).  On 
the  northern  summit  are  visible  the  remains  of  a build- 
ing, “granite  fragments  contented  with  lime  and  mor- 
tar,” and  “close  beside  it  three  of  those  mysterious  in- 
scriptions,” implying  “that  this  summit  was  frequented 
by  unknown  pilgrims  who  used  those  characters  ’ (Sinai 
and  Palestine,  p.  72). 

2.  The.  approach  to  Jebel  MAsa  from  the  west  is  only 
practicable  on  foot.  It  lies  through  Wady  Solam  and 
the  Nflkb  IIAwy,  “ Pass  of  the  Wind,”  whoso  stair  of  rock 
leads  to  the  second  or  higher  stage  of  the  great  mountain 
labyrinth.  Elsewhere  this  pass  would  be  a roariDg  tor- 
rent. It  is  amid  masses  of  rock,  n thread  of  a stream  just 
visible,  aud  here  and  there  forming  clear  pools,  shrouded 
in  palms,  or  leaving  its  clew  to  be  traced  only  by  rushes. 
From  the  head  of  this  pass  the  clifT-front  of  Sinai  comes 
in  sight  through  “a  long-continued  plain  between  two 
precipitous  mnuutain-rnnges  of  black  and  yellow  gran- 
ite." This  is  the  often-mentioned  plain  er-Iullieh.  Deep 

Surges  enter  it  on  each  side,  and  the  convent  nnd  its  gnr- 
eua  close  the  view.  The  ascent  of  Jebel  MAsa,  which 
contains  “high  valleys  with  abundant  springs,”  is  by  a 
long  flight  of  rude  steps  winding  through  crags  of  gran- 
ite. The  cave  nnd  chapel  “of  Elias”  are  pnssed  on  the 
slope  of  the  ascent,  and  the  summit  Ib  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  a mosque  nnd  of  n Christian  church,  lint,  Strauss 
adds,  “the  ‘Mount  of  Moses’  rose  in  the  south  higher 
and  higher  siiH,"nnd  the  point  of  this,  Jebel  MAsa,  eighty 
feet  in  diameter,  is  distant  two  hours  and  more  from  the 
plain  below  (Sinai  aiui  Got  (jot  ha,  p.  1 16).  The  Ibis  Sflfsnfeh 
seems  a small,  steep,  nnd  high  mountain,  which  is  inter- 
posed between  the  slope  of  Jebel  Musa  and  the  plain; 
aud,  from  its  position,  surveys  both  the  openings  of  es- 
Shelkli  north-east  aud  of  er-RAheh  north-west,  which 
converge  at  its  foot.  Opposite  to  it,  across  the  plain.  Is 
the  Jebel  FtirelA,  whose  peak  is  cloven  asunder,  and  the 
taller  summit  is  ngaln  shattered  aud  rent,  nnd  strewn,  ns 
by  nn  earthquake,  with  Its  own  fragments.  The  aspect 
of  the  plain  between  Jebel  Furelik,  which  here  forms  a 
salient  angle,  wedging  southwards,  and  the  IWs  Sufsafeh, 
is  described  ns  being,  In  conjunction  with  these  moun- 
tains, wonderfully  suggestive,  both  by  its  grandeur  aud 
its  suitableness,  for  the  giving  and  the  receiving  of  the 
Law.  “That  such  a plain  should  exist  nt  all  in  front  of 
such  a cliff  Is  so  remarkable  a coincidence  with  the  sa- 
cred narrative,  ns  to  furnish  a strong  internal  argument, 
not  merely  of  its  ideutity  with  the  sceue,  but  of  the  scene 
Itself  having  lieen  described  by  an  eye-witness”  (Sinai 
and  Palestine,  p.  42,  43).  The  character  of  the  Sinnltic 
granite  is  described  by  Scetren  (/{ risen,  Hi,  S6|  as  being 
(1)  flesh-red  with  glass-colored  quarts  ami  black  mica, 
nnd  (2)  grayish-white  with  abunduiice  of  the  same  mica, 
lie  adds  that  the  tirst  kind  is  larger-grained  nnd  hand- 
somer than  the  second.  Hamilton  speaks  of  “ long  ridges 
of  arid  rock  surrounding  him  in  chaotic  confusion  on 
every  side,”  and  “the  sharp  broken  peaks  of  granite  far 
and  near  as  all  equally  desolate'1  (Sinai,  the  lledjnz,  and 
Soudan,  p.  31).  Tliis  view  of  “granite  peaks,”  so  thickly 
and  wildly  set  n»  to  form  “a  labyrinth " to  tho  eye.  was 
what  chiefly  impressed  I)r.  Stanley  in  the  view  from  the 
top  of  Jebel  MAsa  ( Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  77).  There  the 
weather-beaten  rocks  arc  full  of  curious  Assure*  and  holes 
(n.  46),  the  surface  being  “a  granite  nines  cloven  into 
deep  gullies  and  basins”  (p.  76).  Over  the  whole  moun- 
tain the  Imagination  of  votaries  hns  stamped  the  rock 
with  tokens  of  miracle.  The  dendrites  wcie  viewed  ns 
memorials  of  the  burning  bush.  In  one  part  of  the 
mountain  is  shown  the  impress  of  Moses'  back,  as  lie  hid 
himself  from  the  presence  of  God  (ibid.  p.  30);  In  another 
the  hoof-print  of  Mohammed’s  mule ; in  the  plain  below  a 
rude  hollow  between  contiguous  blocks  of  stone  passe* 
for  the  mould  of  the  head  of  the  golden  calf ; while  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lein,  which  runs,  pnrnllel  to  and  over- 
hung by  the  Jebel  MAsa’s  greatest  length,  into  er-RAbeh, 
close  to  RAs  SOfsafeh,  the  famous  "Slone  of  Moses”  is 
shown— “ a detached  mass  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
intersected  with  wide  slits  or  cracks  ....  with  the  stone 
between  them  worn  away,  ns  if  by  the  drooping  of  water 
from  the  crack  Immediately  above."  This  distinctness 
of  the  mass  of  the  stone  lends  itself  to  the  belief  of  the 
rabbis,  that  this  “rock  followed"  the  Israelites  through 
the  wilderness,  which  would  not  be  the  case  with  the 
lion-detached  ofTset  of  some  larger  cliff.  The  Koran  also 
contain*  reference  to  “the  rock  with  the  twelve  mouths 
for  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,”  I.  e.  the  aforesaid  cracks 
in  tho  stone,  into  which  the  Bedawln  thrust  grass  n*  they 
mutter  their  prayers  liefore  it.  Bishop  Clayton  accepted 
it  ns  genuine,  so  did  Wblston,  the  translator  of  Josephus; 
but  it  is  a mere  hums  natures;  nnd  there  I*  another  frag- 
ment, "less  conspicuous,”  iu  tho  same  valley.  “ with  pre- 
cisely similar  marks.”  Iu  the  pass  of  the  Wady  es-Shcikh 


Is  nnother  stone,  called  the  "Seat  of  Moses,”  described 
by  Lnborde  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  46-46,  and  notes). 
Seetzen  adds,  some  paces  beyond  the  “Stone  of  Moses” 
several  springs,  copious  for  a region  so  poor  in  water, 
have  their  source  from  nnder  bh>ck*  of  granite,  one  of 
which  i»  ns  big  ns  this  “Slone  of  Mum."  These  springs 
gush  into  a very  small  dyke,  and  thence  are  concluded 
by  n cannl  to  supply  water  to  a little  fruit-garden.  . . . 
Their  water  is  pure  mid  very  good.  On  this  cannl,  sev- 
eral paces  below  the  basin,  lies  a considerably  bigger 
block  of  granite  than  the  “Stone  of  Moses.”  "and  the 
ennui  runs  round  so  close  to  its  side  as  to  be  half-con- 
cealed by  it”  ( Reisen , ill,  OS).  He  seems  to  argue  that 
this  appearance  and  half- concealment  may  have  been 
made  use  of  by  Moses  to  procure  belief  in  his  having  pro- 
duced the  water  miraculously,  which  existed  before.  But 
this  is  wholly  inconsistent,  as  indeed  i*  any  view  of  this 
being  the  actual  “rock  in  Horeb,”with  his  view  of  Ropb- 
idiin  a*  situated  at  cl-llessueh,  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Wndv  Fein'in.  Equally  nt  variance  with  the  Scriptural 
narrative  is  the  claim  of  a hole  in  er-Raheh,  below  Ibis 
SAfsafeh,  to  be  the  “Fit  of  Korah,”  whose  story  belongs 
to  another  and  far  later  stage  of  the  mnreh. 

S.  On  Mt.  St.  Catherine  the  principal  interest  lies  in  the 
panorama  of  the  whole  peninsula  which  it  commands, 
embraced  by  the  converging  horns  of  the  Red  Sea,  nnd 
the  complete  way  in  which  it  overlooks  the  Jebel  MA*n, 
which,  ns  seen  from  it,  is  by  no  means  conspicuous,  being 
about  a thousand  feet  lower.  Seetzen  mounted  by  a path 
strewn  with  stones  nnd  blocks,  having  nowhere  any  steps, 
like  ihose  mentioned  ns  existing  atSerbal,  and  remarks 
: thnt  Jasper  and  porphyry  chiefly  constitute  the  mountain. 
He  readied  the  highest  point  in  three  hours,  including  in- 
tervals of  rest,  by  a tinrd,  steep  path,  with  toilsome  clamber- 
ing; but  the  actual  time  of  ascending  was  only  one  honr 
and  three  quarters.  Tho  date-palm  plantation  of  Titr  Is 
said  to  be  visible  front  the  top;  but  the  hnzo  prevailing 
at  the  time  prevented  this  traveller  from  verifying  it 
(tteiten,  ill, 83—1*3).  “The  rock  of  tho  highest  point  of  this 
mountain  swells  into  the  form  of  a human  body,  its  arms 
1 swathed  like  that  of  a mummy,  but  headless— ttie  counter- 
part, ns  it  is  alleged,  of  the  corpse  of  the  beheaded  Egyp- 
tian saint.  . . . Not  improbably  this  grotesque  figure  fur- 
nishes not  merely  tho  illustration,  hut  the  origin,  of  the 
story”  of  St.  Catherine's  body  being  transported  to  the 
spot,  after  martyrdom, from  Egypt,  by  angelic  bunds  (.Vtnai 
and  Palestine,  p.  46). 

4.  The  remaining  principal  mountain  of  this  central  clus- 
ter is  named  variously ed-Delr,  "the Convent;”  “ Be* tin," 
from  St.Episteme.the'flrst  abbess  of  tho  nunnery;  "Solah,” 

, from  "the  Cross,”  which  stands  on  its  summit;  and  the 
“Mount  of  the  Burning  Bush,”  from  n legend  thnt  a snn- 
benm  -.hoots  down,  supposed  miraculously,  on  one  day  in 
the  year,  through  the  mountain  into  the*  chapel  “of  the 
Burning  Bush  ” (so  called)  iu  the  convent  (ibid.  p.  78).  In 
the  pass  of  the  convent  rocks  arise  on  every  side,  in  long 
succession,  fantastically  colored,  gray,  red,  bine,  bright 
yellow,  and  bronze,  sometimes  strangely  marked  with 
i white  lines  of  qnartz  or  black  bands  of  basalt ; hnge 
blocks  worn  into  fantastic  shapes  . . . interrupt  the  nnr- 
row  track,  which  successive  ages  have  worn  along  the  face 
of  the  precipice,  or,  hanging  overhead,  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  traveller  in  their  fall.  The  wady  which  con- 
tains this  pass  Is  called  by  the  name  of  Shu’eih — a corrup- 
tion of  Ilobab,  the  name  of  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
(ibid. p.32,33).  At  the  foot  of  a mountain  near  the  convent 
[ Seetzen  noticed  “a  range  of  rocks  of  black  horn-porphyry, 
of  hornblende,  and  black  jasper,  and  between  their  scrolls 
or  volutes  white  qnartz.”  The  gardens,  as  has  been  no- 
ticed, are  in  sight  from  the  approach  through  er-ltaheh. 
Seetzen  enlarges  on  their  beauty,  enhanced,  of  course,  by 
the  savage  wild  about  them : " indeed,  a blooming  vege- 
tation appears  iu  this  climate  wherever  there  is  water" 
; (Reisen,  Hi,  70,  73,  67).  These  proved  capabilities  of  the 
soil  nre  of  interest  iu  reference  to  the  Mosaic  and  to  every 
period.  As  regards  t he  convent,  the  render  may  be  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Stanley’s  animated  description  of  its"  charac- 
ter, the  policy  of  its  founder,  and  the  quality  of  its  inmates 
(Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  BI-AO).  This  traveller  took  three 
hours  iu  the  ascent.  "In  the  recesses  between  the  peaks 
wns  a ruined  Bednwin  village.  On  the  highest  level  was 
a small  natural  basin,  thickly  covered  with  shrubs  of  myrrh 
— of  alt  tlie  spots  of  the  kind  thnt  I saw,  the  best  suited 
for  the  feeding  of  Jethro’s  flocks  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
mountain"  (ibid.  p.  7S).  lie  thought  the  prospect,  how- 
ever, from  Its  summit  inferior  in  various  wavs  to  nuv  of 
the  other  views  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  Serb  A), 
St.  Catherine,  Jebel  MAsa,  or  Has  Sufsafeh. 

5.  Three  or  fonr  days'  Journey  south  from  Jebel  MAsa 
lies  Jeiiel  nm-Shomer,  which,  all  hough  not  quite  so  high 
as  Mt.St. Catherine  (the  summit  being  6449  feet  high),  may 
yet  be  said  to  be  the  culminating  penk  of  the  entire  group*. 
It  was  ascended  by  an  English  party  in  1S62,  nnd  still 

, Inter  by  captain  I’almer,  of  the  exploration  engineers. 
This  mountain  is  connected  in  Arab  legend  with  a romnn- 
tic  story  of  a fairy  maiden's  abode  there,  in  whose  honor 
one  of  its  cliffs  ha*  received  the  name  of  Ilnjr  el-Bitit. 
The  ascent  is  extremely  laborious,  lint  tho  view  from  the 
■ summit  is  extremely  flue,  embracing  the  Rod  Sen,  the 
1 gulfs  of  Akabah  and  Suez,  aud  the  peaks  and  ridges  be- 
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tween  them,  while  Jit.  St.  Catherine  bounds  the  Beene  on 
the  north  (see  Palmer's  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  n.  2<»2  sq.). 

6.  The  rocks,  on  lenvlug  Slnni  on  the  east  for  Aknbnh, 
are  curiously  intermingled,  somewhat  as  In  the  opposite 
margin  of  the  wady*  Sldrl  and  Mokntteb.  Wady  Sevikl 
contains  “hills  of  a conical  shape,  curiously  slanting 
across  each  other,  and  with  an  appearance  of  serpentine 
and  basalt.  The  wady  . . . then  mounted  a short  rocky 
pnss— of  hills  capped  with  sandstone— and  entered  on  a 
plain  of  deep  sand— the  first  we  had  encountered — over 
which  were  scattered  isolated  clumps  of  sandstone,  with 
occasional  chalk. ...  At  the  close  of  this  plain  an  isolated 
rock,  its  high  tiers  rising  out  of  lower  tiers,  like  a cas- 
tle." Here  “the  level  ranges  of  et-Tth  rose  in  front." 
Soon  nftcr,  on  striking  down,  apparently  north-enstwards, 
“a  sandy  desert,  amidst  fnutnsttc  sandstone  rocks,  mixed 
with  lilac  and  dull  green,  ns  if  of  tufa,"  succeeded.  After 
this  came  a desert  strewu  with  “fragments  of  the  Tlh,” 
i.e.  limestone,  but  “presently," in  the  “Wady  GhfixAleb,” 
which  turns  at  first  nearly  due  northward,  nnd  then  de- 
flects westward,  the  “hign  granite  rocks”  reappeared: 
nnd  In  the  Wndy  cl-’Ain  “the  rocks  rise,  red  granite  or 
black  basalt,  occasionally  tipped  as  if  with  ensiles  of  sand- 
stone to  the  height  of  about  one  thousand  feet . . . and 
finally  open  on  the  sen.  At  the  mouth  of  the  pass  are 
many  trnces  of  flood — trees  torn  down,  and  strewed  aloug 
the  sand  (ifrt'd.  p.  80,  61). 

III.  Comparative  Fertility.— A most  Important  geuernl 
question  is  the  extent  to  which  this  “ wilderness  ” is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  animal  and  human  life,  especially  when 
taxed  by  the  consumption  of  such  flocks  and  herds  ns  the 
Israelites  took  with  them  from  Egypt,  and  probably— 
though  we  know  uot  to  what  extent  this  last  was  supplied 
by  the  mnnua— by  the  demnnd  mnde  on  its  resources  by 
a host  of  from  2,000, 000  to  8,000,000  souls.  In  answer  to 
this  question,  “much,”  it  has  been  observed  (Sinai  and 
Palestine,  p.  it),  “ may  be  nllowed  for  the  spread  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  far  nnd  wide  through  the  whole  penin- 
sula, and  also  for  the  constnut  means  of  support  from 
their  own  flocks  and  herds.”  Something,  too,  might  be 
elicited  from  the  undoubted  fact  that  n population  nearly, 
if  uot  quite,  equal  to  the  whole  perinaueut  population  of 
the  peninsula  does  actually  pass  through  the  desert,  in 
the  caravan  of  the  five  thousand  African  pilgrims,  on 
their  way  to  Mecca.  But,  among  these  considerations,  it 
Is  important  to  observe  what  indications  there  may  be 
of  the  mountains  of  Sinni  having  ever  been  nble  to  furnish 
greater  resources  thnn  at  present.  These  indications  are 
well  summed  up  by  Bitter  (Sinai,  p.  t>20, 027).  There  is 
no  doubt  thnt  tne  vegetation  of  Die  wndys  hns  consider- 
ably decreased.  In  part,  this  would  be  an  inevitable  effect 
of  the  violence  of  the  winter  torrents.  The  trunks  of 
palm-trees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from 
which  the  living  tree  hns  now  for  many  centuries  disap- 
peared, show  what  may  have  been  the  devastation  pro- 
duced among  those  mountains  where  the  floods,  especially 
in  earlier  times,  must  have  been  violent  to  a degree  un- 
known in  Palestine;  while  the  jieculiar  enuse— the  im- 
pregnation of  salt — which  has  preserved  the  vestiges  of 
the  older  vegetation  there,  has  here,  of  course,  no  exist- 


ence. The  traces  of  snch  a destruction  were  pointed  out 
to  Btirckhnrdl  (Arab.  p.  MS)  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Sinai,  as  having  occurred  within  hnlf  n century  before  his 
visit;  also  to  Wellsted  (ii,  IB),  as  hnving  occurred  near 
Tflr,  in  1632.  In  part,  the  same  result  hns  followed  from 
the  reckless  waste  of  the  Bedawin  tribes— reckless  in  de- 
stroying nnd  careless  in  replenishing.  A fire,  a pipe,  lit 
under  a grove  of  desert  trees,  may  clear  away  the  vegeta- 
tion of  a whole  valley. 

“The  acacia-trees  have  been  of  late  years  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  the  Bednwin  for  the  sake  of  charcoal,'' 
which  forms  “the  chief,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  the  only, 
traffic  of  the  peninsula"  (Sinai  -and  Palestine,  p.  24). 
Thus,  the  clearance  of  this  tree  in  the  mountains  where 
it  abounded  once,  nnd  its  decrease  in  the  neighbor  group* 
in  which  it  exists  still,  is  accounted  for.  since  the  monks 
apj>ear  to  have  aided  the  devastation.  Vegetation,  where 
maintained,  nourishes  water  and  keeps  alive  its  own  life, 
nnd  no  attempts  to  produce  vegetation  anywhere  in  this 
desert  seem  to  have  failed.  “The  gardens  at  the  wells 
of  Moses,  under  the  French  nnd  English  agents  from 
Suez,  and  the  gardens  lu  the  valleys  of  Jebel  Musa,  under 
the  care  of  the  Greek  monks  of  tne  Convent  of  St.  Cath- 
erine,” are  conspicuous  examples  (t'fcttf.  p.  20).  Besides,  a 
traveller  in  the  10th  century  calls  the  Wndy  er-Raheb,  in 
front  of  the  convent,  now  entirely  bare,  “a  vast  oretn 
plnin  ” (Monconye).  In  this  wilderness,  too,  abode  Am.v 
lek.  “ the  first  of  the  nations,”  powerful  enough  seriouslv 
to  imperil  the  passnge  of  the  Israelites  through  it,  nnd 
importantly  contributing  to  subsequent  history  under  the 
monarchy.  Besides  them  we  have  “king  Arnd  the  Ca- 
nnanlte,  who  dwelt  in  the  south,"  I.  e.  apparently  on  the 
terrace  of  mountain  overhanging  the  Ghor  near  Masada, 
on  the  Bead  Sea,  in  n region  now  wholly  desolate.  If 
his  people  were  identical  with  the  Amnrites  or  C-anaan- 
ites  of  Numb,  xlv,  43 ; Bent.  1, 44,  then,  besides  the  Amnl- 
ekites  of  Exod.  xvli,  8,  we  have  one  other  host  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  now  desert  who  fought  with  Israel  on 
equal  or  superior  terms ; nnd.  if  they  are  not  Identical,  we 
have  fico  such  (Numb,  xlv,  40-45;  xxi,  1 ; xxxiii,40;  Bent. 
1,43,44).  These  must  have  bceu  “something  more  than 
n mere  handful  of  Bednwin.  The  Egyptian  copper-mines, 
monuments  nnd  hieroglyphics  in  Sflrlbil  el  Khadlin  ana 
the  Wadv  MoghArn  imply  n degree  of  intercourse  between 
Egypt  nnd  the  peninsula  ” in  n period  probably  older  than 
the  Exodus,  “of  which  all  other  traces  have  long  ceased. 
The  ruined  cities  of  Edom,  in  the  mountains  east  of  the 
Arnbnh,  and  the  remains  nnd  history  of  Petra  itself,  in- 
dicate a traffic  and  n population  lu  these  remote  regions 
which  now  is  almost  inconceivable  ” (Sinai and  Palestine, 
p.  26).  Even  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  A.B.  showed  traces 
of  habitation,  some  of  which  still  remain  in  mined  cells 
and  gardens,  etc.,  far  exceeding  the  tale  told  bv  present 
facts.  Sectr.cn,  in  what  is  perhaps  ns  arid  and  desolate  a 
region  ns  any  in  the  whole  desert,  asked  his  guide  to 
mention  nil  the  neighboring  plnces  whose  names  he  knew, 
lie  received  a list  of  sixty-tnree  places  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mndiirnh,  Petra,  and  Akab.nh,  and  of  twelve  more 
in  the  Gh<)r  es-Saphia,  of  which  total  of  seveuty-flve  all 
save  twelve  arc  now  abandoned  to  the  desert,  and  have 
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retained  nothing  save  their  names  — “a  proof,"  he  re- 
marks, “ that  in  very  early  ages  this  region  was  extreme- 
ly populous,  and  that  the  furious  rnge  with  which  the 
Arabs,  hot  h before  and  after  i he  age  of  Mohammed,  assailed 
the  Greek  emperors,  was  able  to  convert  into  a waste 
this  blooming  region,  extending  from  the  limit  of  the 
Hedjnz  to  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus " ( Arisen,  iii, 
IT,  18). 

Thus  the  same  traveller  In  the  same  Journey  (from 
Hebron  to  Madfirnh)  entered  a wady  called  ei-Jemen, 
where  was  no  trace  of  water  save  moist  spots  in  the  sand, 
but  on  making  a hole  with  the  hand  it  was  quickly  full 
of  water,  good  and  drinkable  ( ibid.  p.  13).  The  same,  if 
saved  in  a cistern,  and  served  ont  by  sluices,  might  prob- 
ably have  clothed  the  bare  wady  with  verdure.  This  is 
confirmed  by  his  remark  (ibid.  p.  83)  that  a blooming 
vegetation  shows  itself  in  this  cllmnte  wherever  there  is 
water,  as  well  as  by  the  example  of  the  Isnk  system  ns 
practiced  in  Hindustan.  He  also  notices  ilint  there  are 
qnlcksnnds  In  many  spots  of  the  Dehbet  er-Hamleh, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  unless  ns  caused  by 
accumulations  of  water  (ibid.  p.  G7).  Similar) v iu  the 
desert  Wndv  el-Kudeis,  between  Hebron  nud  Slnnl,  he 
found  a spot  of  quicksand  with  sparse  shrubs  growiug  in 
it  (ibid.  p.  48). 

Now  the  question  is  surely  n pertinent  one,  ns  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  subsistence  of  the  thicks  and  herds 
of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings,  how  the  stxlv- 
three  perished  communities  named  by  Scetzen's  guide 
can  have  supported  themselves  ? It  is  pretty  certain  that 
fish  cannot  live  in  the  Dead  Sen,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  thinking  that  these  extinct  towns  or  villages  were  in 
any  large  proportion  near  enough  to  its  waters  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  resources,  even  if  such  existed.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  country  could  ever  have  supported  exten- 
sive coverts  for  game  is  to  assume  the  most  difficult  of  all 
solutions  of  the  quesliou.  The  creatures  that  find  shelter 
nbout  the  rocks,  ns  hares,  antelopes,  gazelles.  Jerboas, 
and  the  lizards  that  burrow  in  the  sand  (el-dsobb),  al- 
luded to  by  this  traveller  in  several  places  (iii,  07 ; corn)), 
ill,  415-442,  and  Laborde,  Comm,  on  S’umb . xxxiii,  42),  are 
far  too  few,  to  Judge  from  appearances,  to  do  more  than 
eke  out  u subsistence,  the  staple  of  which  must  have 
been  otherwise  supplied;  and  the  same  remark  will  ap- 
ply to  such  casual  windfalls  as  swarms  of  edible  locusts, 
or  flights  of  quails.  Nor  can  the  memory  of  these  places 
lie  probably  connected  with  tho  distant  period  when 
Petra,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Nabathasans,  en- 
joyed the  carrying  trade  between  the  Levant  and  Egypt 
westwards,  mid  the  rich  communities  farther  east.  There 
is,  least  of  all,  reason  for  supposing  that  by  the  produce 
of  mines,  or  by  asphalt  gathered  from  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
by  any  other  native  commodities,  they  can  ever  hnve  en- 
joyed a cotnmerco  of  their  owu.  We  are  throwu  back, 
then,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  must  in  some  way 
have  supported  themselves  from  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
And  the  produce  for  which  it  is  most  adapted  is  either 
that  of  the  date-palm,  or  that  to  which  enrlier  parallels 
point,  as  those  of  Jethro  and  the  Kenites,  and  of  tho 
various  communities  in  the  southern  lrorder  of  Judah 
(Numb,  *xxiv,  4,  6;  Josh,  xv,  3,  4;  1 Sam.  xxx,  27-81 ), 
viz.,  that  of  pasturage  for  flocks  and  herds,  a possibility 
which  seems  solely  to  depend  on  adequately  husbanding 
the  water  supplied  by  the  raiue.  This  tallies  with  the 
use  of  the  word  '*i2"l^3,  for  **  wilderness,"  Le.  “a  wide 
open  space,  with  or  without  actual  pasture,  the  country 
of  the  nomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural aud  settled  people"  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  4*6, 
App.  S !)).  There  seems,  however,  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  a capacity  for  pasturage,  whether  actually  realized 
or  not.  This  corresponds,  too,  with  the  “ thin,"  or  rather 
“transparent  coating  of  vegetation,"  seen  to  clothe  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sinaitic  wilderness  in  the  present  day 
(ibid.  p.  18,  22),  and  which  furnishes  an  initial  minimum 
from  which  human  fostering  hands  might  extend  the 
prospect  of  possible  resources  up  to  a point  as  far 
in  excess  of  present  facts  as  were  .the  number*  of  the 
Israe'dtish  host  above  the  six  thousand  Hcdnwin  com- 
puted now  to  form  the  population  of  the  desert.  As 
regards  the  date-palm,  Hasselquist  speaks  as  though 
jt  alone  afforded  the  means  of  life  to  some  existing 
Arab  communities,  nnmilton  (Sinai,  p.  17)  says  that 
In  hie  path  by  the  Wady  Hehr&n,  towards  the  modern 
Sinai,  "small  clumps  of  uncultivated  date-trees  rise  be- 
tween the  granite  walls  of  the  pnss,  wherever  the  winter 
torrents  have  left  sufficient  detritus  for  their  nourish- 
ment." Agaiu,  after  describing  the  pass  of  the  Con- 
vent, he  continues,  “beneath  lies  a veritable  chaos, 
through  which  now  trickles  a slender  thread  of  water, 
where  In  winter  rnshes  down  a boiling  torrent"  (ibid.  p. 
IP).  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  resources  of 
the  desert,  under  a careful  economy  of  nature's  bounty, 
might  be,  to  its  preseut  means  of  subsisteuce,  as  that 
winter  torrent’s  volume  to  that  summer  streamlet’s  slen- 
der thread.  In  the  Wady  Hebriii  this  traveller  found  "a 
natural  bath,"  formed  in 'the  grantte  by  the  ’Ain  Hebrdn, 
called  “ the  Christians'  pool " (ibid.  p.  IT).  Two  thirds  of 
the  way  up  the  Jehel  Mflsa  he  came  upon  "a  frozen 
streamlet”  (ibib.  p. 3i>);  and  ScetzeD,  on  April  14,  found 


snow  lying  abnnt  In  sheltered  clefts  of  Mt.  St.  Catherine, 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  penetrate  (ill,  32). 
Hamilton  encountered  on  the  Jebel  MQsa  a thunderstorm, 
with  “ heavy  rain  ” (Sinai,  p.  16).  There  seems  on  the 
whole  no  deficiency  of  precipitation.  Indeed,  the  geo- 
graphical situation  would  rather  bespeak  a copious  sup- 
ply. Any  southerly  wind  must  bring  a fair  amount  of 
watery  vapor  from  the  Red  Sea,  or  from  one  of  its  ex- 
panding arms,  which  embrace  the  peniusuia  on  either 
side,  like  the  blades  of  a forfex;  while  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance than  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  northward  roll 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  supplying,  we  mny  sup- 
pose, their  quota,  which  the  much  lower  ranges  of  the 
i’ih  and  Ojine  caimot  effectually  intercept.  Nor  is  there 
any  such  shelter  from  rain-clouds  on  either  of  the  gulfs 
of  Suez  nud  Aknbnh,  ns  the  long  Hue  of  mountains  on 
the  eastern  flunk  of  Egypt,  which  screens  the  rain  supply 
of  the  former  from  reaching  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  On 
the  contrary,  the  conformation  of  the  pentatsula,  with  the 
high  wedge  of  granitic  nlouutnins  at  its  core,  would  rath- 
er receive  and  condense  the  vapors  from  either  gulf,  and 
precipitate  their  bounty  over  the  lower  faces  of  montitain 
nud  troughs  of  wady,  interposed  between  it  and  the  sea. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  low  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  monks  forbids  any  reasonable  hope  of  ade- 
quate meteorological  observations  to  check  these  merely 
probable  arguments  with  trustworthy  statements  of  fact ; 
out  in  the  absence  of  any  such  register,  it  seems  only  fair 
to  take  reasonable  probabilities  fully  into  view.  Yet  some 
significant  facts  are  not  wnnting  to  redeem  In  some  de- 
gree these  probabilities  from  the  ground  of  mere  hy- 
pothesis. “ In  two  of  the  great  wadys  " which  break  the 
wilderness  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  "Ghilriindel, 
and  Useit,  with  its  continuation  of  the  Wady  Tayibeh, 

! tracts  of  vegetation  nre  to  be  found  in  considerable  lux- 
i uriauce."  The  wadys  leading  down  from  the  Sinai  range 
to  the  gulf  of  Aknbnh  “ furnish  the  same  testimouv.  In  a 
still  greater  degree,"  ns  stated  by  Riippell,  Miss  Martl- 
nenn,  Dr.  Robinson,  nud  Bnrckhnrdt.  “In  three  spots, 
however,  iu  the  desert . . . tills  vegetation  is  brought,  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  general  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try. to  n still  higher  pilch.  By  far  the  most  remarkable 
collection  of  springs  is  thnt  which  renders  the  clusters  of 
the  Jehel  Mikta  the  chief  resort  of  the  Bednwin  tribes 
during  the  summer  bents.  Four  abundant  sources  in  the 
mountains  Immediatsly  above  the  convent  of  St.  Cntho- 
riuo  must  always  have  made  thnt  region  one  of  tho  most 
frequented  of  the  desert.  . . . Oases  (analogous  to  that 
of  Ammon  in  the  western  desert  of  the  Nile)  nre  to  be 
found  wherever  the  waters  from  the  different  wadys  or 
hills,  whether  from  winter  strenms  or  from  snch  living 
, springs  ns  have  Just  been  described,  converge  to  a com- 
I mon  reservoir.  One  such  oasis  in  the  Siunitic  desert 
! seems  to  lie  the  palm-grove  of  el-Wiidy  at  Tfir,  described 
| by  Ilurckhardt  as  so  thick  thnt  he  could  hardly  find  his 
way  through  It  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  19,  note  1;  see 
Ilurckhardt,  Arab,  it,  362).  The  other  and  the  more  Im- 
jmrtnnt  is  the  wady  Feirdn,  high  up  in  the  table-land  of 
binai  itself”  ( ibid.  p.  18,  19 ).  Now,  what  nature  has 
done  in  these  favored  spots  might  surely  be  seconded 
in  others  by  an  ample  population,  familiarized,  to  some 
extent,  by  their  sojourn  iu  Egypt  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced agriculturists  of  the  then  world,  and  guided  by 
an  able  leader  who  knew  the  country,  and  found  in  his 
wife's  family  others  who  knew  it  even  better  than  he 
(Nutnb.  x,  81).  It  is  thus  supposable  thnt  the  language 
of  Psa.  evil,  35-38,  is  based  on  no  mere  pious  imagery,  but 
od  actual  fact:  “He  turneth  the  wilderness  into  a stand- 
ing water,  nnd  dry  ground  into  water-springs.  And  there 
he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  thnt  they  may  prepare  a 
city  for  habitation ; and  sow  the  fields  and  plant  vine- 
yards, which  may  yield  fruits  of  increase.  He  ble-seth 
them  so  thnt  they  are  multiplied  greatly;  nnd  suffereth 
not  their  cattle  to  decrease."  Thus  we  may  find  au  ap- 
proximate basis  of  tenlity  for  the  enhanced  poetic  im- 
ages of  Isaiah  (xll,  19;  lv,  13).  Palestine  itself  affords 
abundant  token*  of  the  resources  of  nature  so  husbanded, 
ns  In  the  artificial  “ terraces  of  which  there  are  still  traces 
to  the  very  summits”  of  the  mountains,  and  some  of 
which  still,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  “are  occupied  by  masses 
of  vegetation”  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  13s,  297).  In  fa- 
vored sjKits  wild  luxurinneo  testifies  to  the  oxtent  of  the 
natural  resources,  ns  iu  the  wadys  of  the  const,  nnd  in  tbe 
plain  of  Jericho,  where  “ far  nnd  wide  extends  the  green 
circle  of  tangled  thickets,  iu  the  midst  of  which  are  the 
hovels  of  the  modern  village,  beside  which  stood,  in  an- 
cient times,  the  great  city  of  Jericho  " (ibid.  p.  306).  From 
this  plain  alone,  u correspondent  of  tho  British  consul  at 
Jaffa  asserts  thnt  he  could  feed  the  whole  population  of 
modem  Syria  ( Cotton  Supply  Reporter,  June  14,  1S62). 
But  a plantation  redeemed  from  the  wilderness  Is  ever  in 
the  position  of  a l>e8ieged  city;  when  once  t he  defence 
of  the  human  garrison  is  withdrawn,  the  fertility  stimu- 
lated by  its  agency  must  obviously  perish  by  the  inva- 
sion or  the  wild.  So  we  may  probably  suppose  t lint, 
from  numberless  tracts,  thus  temporarily  rescued  from 
barrenness,  in  situations  only  moderately  favorable,  the 
traces  of  verdure  have  vanished,  and  the  desert  has  re- 
claimed its  own ; or  thnt  there  the  soil  only  hetrnys  its 
latent  capacity  by  an  unprofitable  dampuess  of  the  sand. 
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Seetzen,  on  the  ronte  from  Hebron  to  Sinni,  nfter  de- 
scribing nn  "immense  flinty  plniii,"  the  "dreariest  nnd 
most  desolate  solitude,"  observes  that,  “as  soon  as  the 
rainy  season  is  over  aud  the  warm  weather  sets  in.  the 
pits  (of  rain-water)  dry  up,  and  it  become*  uninhabita- 
ble," as  “ there  arc  no  brooks  or  springs  here  " (lii,  66,  66). 
l)r.  Stewart  (Vent  and  the  Khan , p.  14, 16)  says  of  the  Wadv 
Ahthi,  which  he  would  identify  with  Etha'm  (Exod.  xiit, 
20;  Numb,  xxxiii,  6),  "sand-hills  of  considerable  height 
sepnrate  It  from  the  sea,  and  prevent  the  winter  rains 
from  running  off  rapidly.  A considerable  deposit  of  rich 
alluvial  loam  is  the  result,  averaging  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  thickness,  by  sowing  npou  which  Immediately 
after  the  rains  the  Beds  win  conld  certainly  reap  n rich 
harvest;  but  they  affect  to  despise  all  agricultural  labor. 

. . . Yet,”  be  add*,  "the  region  never  conld  have  supplied 
food  by  its  own  natural  vegetation  for  so  great  n multi- 
tude of  flocks  nnd  herds  as  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
Israelites.”  This  seem*  rnther  a precipitate  sentence; 
for  one  can  hArdly  tell  what  it*  improved  condition  un- 
der ancient  civilization  may  have  yielded,  from  merely 
seeing  whnt  it  now  is,  nfter  being  overmn  for  centuries 
by  hordes  of  contemptuous  JJednwin.  Still,  as  regnrds 
the  general  question,  we  tire  not  informed  what  numbers 
of  cattle  followed  the  Israelites  out  of  Egvpt.  We  only 
know  that  “flocks  nnd  herds"  went  with  them,  were  for- 
bidden to  graze  "l>efore  the  mount"  (Sinai),  and  shared 
the  fortune*  of  the  de*ert  with  their  owners.  It  fnrther 
appears  that,  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years’  wandering, 
two  tribes  nnd  a half  were  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only, 
cattle-masters.  And.  when  we  consider  how  grently  the 
long  nnd  sore  bondage  of  Egypt  must  have  interfeted  : 
with  their  favorite  pursuit  during  the  eighty  year*  of  : 
Moses’  life  before  the  Exode,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
think  that  iu  the  other  tribes  only  a few  would  have  pos- 
sessed cattle  on  leaving  Egypt.  'The  notion  of  a people  j 
“scattered  abroad  throughout  nil  the  land  of  Egvpt” 
tExod.  v.  12),  in  pursuit  of  wholly  different  nnd  absorbing  | 
labor,  being  able  generally  to  mnintnln  their  wealth  ns  ; 
sheep-masters  is  obviously  absurd.  It  is  therefore  su|>- 
posablc  thnt  Reuben,  Gail,  nnd  a portion  of  Manasseh  ; 
had,  by  remoteness  of  local  position,  or  other  favorable 
circumstances  to  us  unkuown,  escatied  the  oppressive  ■ 
consequences  to  their  flocks  and  herds  which  must  have 
generally  prevailed.  We  are  not  told  that  the  lambs  at  j 
the  flrst  passover  were  obtained  from  the  flock  of  each 
family,  but  only  thnt  they  were  bidden  to  "draw  out  and 
take  a lamb  for  an  house  a directiou  quite  consistent 
in  many,  |>erhnps  in  most  cases,  with  purchase.  Hence  ; 
it  is  probable  that  these  two  tribes  nnd  a half  ranv  have 
l>een  the  chief  cattle-mnsters  flrst  ns  well  as  last.  If  they 
had  euough  cattle  to  find  their  pur*nlt  in  tending  them, 
and  the  others  lind  not,  economy  would  dictate  a transfer : 
nnd  the  whole  multitude  of  cattle  would  probably  fare 
l>etter  by  such  an  arrangement  than  by  one  which  left  a 
few  head  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  families  of  differ- 
ent tribes.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
whole  of  the  forty  years’  sojourn  was  spent  in  such  loci>- 
molion  ns  mark*  the  more  continuous  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  great  gap  in  the  record  or  events  left  by  the 
statement  of  Dent,  i,  4C,  “Ye  abode  in  Kadesh  many 
day*,"  may  be  filled  up  by  the  supposition  of  quarters 
established  in  a favorable  site,  aud  tne  great  bulk  of  the 
whole  time  may  have  been  really  passed  in  such  station- 
ary encampment*.  And  here,  if  two  tribes  nnd  a half 
only  were  occupied  in  tending  cattle,  some  resource  of 
labor,  to  avoid  the  embarrassing  temptations  of  Idleness 
in  n host  so  large  and  so  disposed  to  murmur,  would  be, 
iu  a human  sense,  necessary.  Nor  can  any  so  probablu  i 
nn  occupation  be  assigned  to  the  remaining  nine  and  a 
half  trilies,  a*  that  of  drawing  from  the  wilderness  what-  i 
ever  contributions  it  might  be  made  to  afford.  From  j 
whnt  they  had  seen  in  Egypt,  the  work  of  irrigation 
would  be  familiar  to  them,  and  from  the  prospect  before  ! 
them  in  Palestine  the  practice  would  at  some  time  be- 
come necessary:  thus  there  were  on  the  whole  the  sound- 
est reasons  for  not  allowing  their  experience,  if  possible,  [ 
to  lapse.  Irrigation  being  supposed,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
difficulty  In  supposing  its  results;  to  the  spontaneous- 
nos  of  w hich  ample  testimony,  from  various  travellers, 
has  been  cited  above.  At  nny  rate  it  is  unwise  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  possible  resources  of  the  desert  from  i 
the  condition  to  which  the  npnthy  niul  fastidiousness  of 
the  Bednwin  have  reduced  it  iu  modern  times.  On  this  ' 
view,  while  the  purely  pastoral  tribe*  would  retain  their  j 
habits  unimpaired,  the  remainder  would  acquire  some  j 
slight  probation  iu  those  work*  of  the  field  which  were  | 
to  form  the  staple  industry  of  their  future  country.  But,  1 
if  any  ono  still  insists  thnt  the  produce  of  the  desert,  i 
however  supinisably  improved,  could  never  have  yielded 
support  for  <iu"the  flocks  and  herd*” — utterly  indefinite 
as  their  number  i* — which  were  carried  thither:  this  need 
not  invalidate  the  present  argument,  much  less  be  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  Scriptural  nnrrntive.  There  i*  noth-  j 
iug  in  the  latter  to  forbid  our  supposing  that  the  cattle 

i>cri*hod  in  the  wilderness  by  hundreds  or  by  thousand*. 
Jven  if  the  word*  of  Psa.  evii,  its,  be  taken  in  a sense  lit- 
erally historical,  they  need  mean  no  more  than  that,  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  borders  of  Palestine,  the  num- 
ber so  lost  had,  by  a change  of  favorable  circumstance*, 


been  replaced,  perhaps  even  by  capture  from  the  enemy, 
over  whom  God,  and  not  their  own  sword,  had  given 
them  the  victory.  All  thnt  is  contended  for  l*  that  the 
resources  of  the  wilderness  were  doubtless  utilized  to  the 
utmost,  and  that  the  flocks  nnd  herds,  so  far  a*  they  sur- 
vived, were  so  kept  alive.  What  those  resource*  might 
amount  to.  Is  perhaps  nearly  ns  indefinite  an  inquiry  as 
what  was  the  number  of  the  cattle.  The  difficulty  would 
"find  its  level"  by  the  diminution  of  the  latter  till  it  fell 
within  the  limit*  of  the  former;  and  lu  this  balanced 
state  we  must  be  content  to  leave  tbe  question. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  left  out  of  view,  in  considering  any 
arguments  regarding  tbe  possible  change  in  the  character 
of  the  wilderness,  that  Egyptian  policy  certainly  lay.  on 
the  whole,  fu  favor  of  extending  the  desolation  to  their 
own  frontier  on  the  Suez  side;  for  thu*  they  would  gain 
the  surest  protection  against  iurasion  on  their  most  ex- 
posed border ; and  as  Egypt  rnther  aimed  at  the  devel- 
opment of  a high  intemaf  civilization  than  an  extension 
or  influence  by  foreign  couqnest,  such  n desert  frontier 
wonld  be  to  Egypt  a cheap  defeuce.  Thus  we  may  as- 
sume lhat  the  Pharaohs,  nt  nny  rnte  after  the  rise  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  would  discern  their  interest  nDd  would 
act  iipon  It,  and  that  the  felling  of  wood  and  stopping  of 
wells,  nnd  the  obliteration,  wherever  possible,  of  oases, 
would  systematically  make  the  peninsula  untenable  to  a 
hostile  army  descending  from  the  north-east  or  tbe  north. 

IV.  Satural  History. — The  domestic  cattle  of  tlieBedawta 
will  of  course  be  found  here,  but  camels  more  numerously 
in  the  drier  trncta  of  cl-Tib.  Schnbcrt  (Iteisen,  ii,  364) 
speaks  of  Slnni  ns  not  being  frequented  by  any  of  the 
larger  beasts  of  prey,  nor  even  by  jnckal*.  Tbe  Hon  has 
become  very  rare,  lint  is  not  absolutely  unknown  in  the 
region  (.V egeb.  p 46,47).  Foxes  and  hyenas,  Ritter  (xiv, 3331 
says,  are  rare,  nut  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  mentions  hyena*  as  com- 
mon in  the  Wady  Mngh&ra  ; nnd  Ritter  (ibid.),  on  the 
nnthority  of  Burckhardt,  n*cril>e8  to  the  region  a creature 
which  nppears  to  lie  a cross  between  a leopard  and  a wolfl 
both  of  wbich  nre  rare  in  the  peninsula,  bnt  by  which 
probably  a hyena  is  to  be  understood.  A leopard-skin 
was  obtained" by  Burckhardt  on  Sinai,  and  a fine  leopard 
1*  stated  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  to  have  been  seen  by  some  of 
his  party  in  their  ascent  of  nm-ShAmer  in  ls62. " Scbobert 
continue*  his  list  in  the  hyrax  Syriacu *,  the  ibex — seen 
at  Tuflleh  in  flock*  of  forty  or  flfty  together,  and  a pair 
of  whose  boms,  seen  by  Burckhardt  (Arab.  p.  44*5,  4o$- 
nt  Kerek,  measured  three  and  a half  feet  in  length — tbe 
webr,  the  shrew  - mouse,  and  a creature  which  he  call* 
the  " spring-matt*  " (mu*  jaetilus  or  jerboa  J),  also  a rani* 
/ ameheu* , or  desert -fox,  and  n lizard  known  as  tbe 
Agauui  Sinaitiea,  which  may  possibly  be  identical  with 
one  of  those  described  below.  Hares  and  jerboas  are 
found  in  Wady  FeitAu.  Schultcrt  qnoles  (ibid,  note)  Rup- 
pell  ns  having  fonud  specimens  at  Helix  and  of  Coceitlia 
iu  this  wilderness  ; for  tbe  former,  comp.  ForskAL.  leone* 
Iterum  Aatur.  Tab.  xvi.  Schnbcrt  saw  a flee  eagie  in  the 
same  region,  besides  catching  specimens  of  thrush,  with 
stonechnt  and  other  song-birds,  nnd  *)>cak*  of  tbe  war- 
bling of  the  birds  as  being  audible  from  the  Mimosa  bush. 
Clouds  of  birds  of  passage  were  visible  in  the  Wady  Mor- 
rah.  Near  the  same  tract  of  wilderness  Dr.  Stanlev  saw 
"tbe  sky  darkeued  by  the  flights  of  innumerable  birds, 
which  proved  to  be  latge  red-legged  cranes,  three  feet  hi 
height,  with  black  and  white  wiugs  measuring  seven  feet 
from  tip  to  tip”  (Sinai  and  1‘aUttine,  p.  62).  At  Tnflieh 
crows  abound.  On  SeibAl  Dr.  Stewart  saw  the  red-legged 
partridge  (Tent  and  Khan,  p.117 ; comp.  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  634) ; and  the  bird  " kalia,"  iu  some  parts  of  the  peniu- 
sula,  come?  iu  such  numbers  thnt  boys  sometimes  knock 
over  three  or  fonr  nt  a single  throw  of  a stick,  ilaseel- 
qnist,  who  saw  it  here  and  In  Egypt,  calls  it  a partridge, 
smaller  than  onr*,  and  of  a grayish  color  (p.  204).  Hitter 
(xiv,  333)  acids  linnet*!?),  ducks,  prairie-birds,  heath-cock*, 
lark*,  a specimeu  of  finch,  besides  another  small  bird, 
probably  redbreast  or  chaffinch,  the  varieties  of  falcoo 
known  as  the  llrarhydactylu*  nnd  tbe  Siger . aud, of  course, 
on  the  const,  sea-swallows  and  mewrs.  Flocks  of  bloe 
rock  pigeon*  were  repeatedly  seen  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

Seetzen,  going  from  Hebron  to  Mndurn,  makes  meet  km 
of  the  following  nuimals,  whose  names  were  mentioned 
by  his  guides,  though  he  does  not  say  that  nny  of  theta 
were  seen  by  himself:  wolf,  porcupine,  wild-cat,  ounce, 
nude,  wild-ass,  and  three  not  easily  to  be  identified,  the 
Sellek , dog-shaped,  the  Anasch,  wbich  devours  the  gazelle, 
nnd  the  Ikkajib, said  to  be  small  and  in  shape  like  a hedge- 
hog. Seetzen'*  list  in  this  locality  alao  includes  certain 
reptiles,  of  which  such  as  can  be  identified  are  explained 
in  the  notes;  tl-hlelltdtha,  Um  el-Zteiman,  <l-Lid»ha  at 
Leja,  el  - Harraba  or  Hirbd,  JerrAr  or  JarrAreh.  rl-OAb, 
otherwise  DOde,  el  - Hanne  or  Hanan,  el  - LtftA  ; and 
among  birds  the  partridge,  duck,  stork,  eagle,  vulture  (<r- 
Jlakham),  crow  i el-Onib),  kite  (Hidayeh),  and  an  unknown 
bird  called  by  him  Um-SaliL  His  guides  told  him  of 
ostriches  as  seen  near  Bteitiha  on  the  way  from  Hebron 
to  Sinai,  aud  be  saw  a nightingale,  but  it  seems  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  south  of  Hebron.  The  same  writer 
also  mentions  the  edible  lizard,  el-Dsob , as  frequently 
found  in  most  pans  of  the  wilderness,  and  his  third  vof- 
time  lias  an  npjiendix  on  xoology,  particularly  describing, 
aud  often  with  illustrations,  many  reptiles  and  serpent 
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of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  wlthont,  however,  pointing  out  such 
ns  are  peculiar  to  the  wilderness.  Among  these  are  thir- 
teen varieties  of  lizard,  twenty-one  of  serpent,  and  seven 
of  frog,  besides  fifteen  of  Nile-fish.  Laborde  stienks  of 
serpents,  scorpions,  and  black-scaled  lizards,  which  per- 
forate the  sand,  as  found  ou  the  eastern  border  of  Enom 
near Tuflleh (Comm,  cm AT«mft.  xxxiil, 42).  TheMS.ofMr. 
Tyrwhitt  speaks  of  starting  “a  large  sand-colored  lizard, 
about  three  feet  long,  exactly  like  a crocodile,  with  the 
same  bandy  look  about  his  fore-legs,  the  eibows  turning 
out  enormously."  He  is  described  as  covered  not  only 
“in  scales,  but  in  a regular  armor,  which  rattled  quite 
loudly  as  he  ran.”  He  “got  up  before  the  dromedary,  and 
vanished  into  a hole  among  some  retem This  occurred 
at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Moknlteb.  Hasselqnist  (p.  220) 
gives  a iMcerta  Scincns , “ the  Seine,”  as  found  iu  Arabia 
Petriea.  near  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  ns  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  be  says  Is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  ns  an  aphrodisiac,  the  flesh  of  the  auimnl  being 
given  in  powder,  and  in  broth.  He  also  mentions 
the  edible  locast,  Gryllus  Arabicu. a,  which  appears  to 
be  common  in  the  wilderness,  ns  in  other  parts  of 
Arnbia,  giving  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  it  for 
food  (p.  230-233).  Bnrckhnrdt  names  a cape  not  far  from 
Aksbnh,  Kns  Uni  Haye,  from  the  number  of  serpents 
which  abound  there,  and  accordingly  applied  to  tills  re- 

fiou  the  description  of  tbo  “ fiery  serpents”  in  Numb,  xxi, 
-t>.  Schubert  (ii,  362)  remarked  the  first  serpents  in  going 
from  Sues  and  Sinai  to  Petra,  near  el-Hudher&h ; lie  de- 
scribes them  ns  speckled.  Burckhnrdt  (Syria,  p.  499,  602) 
saw  tracks  of  serpents,  two  inches  thick,  in  the  sand. 
According  to  Riippcll,  serpeuts  elsewhere  in  the  penin- 
sula nre  rnre.  lie  names  two  poisonous  kinds,  Cerastes 
and  Scytalis  (Ritter,  xiv,  329).  The  scorpion  has  given  his 
name  to  the  “Ascent  of  Scorpions,"  which  was  part  of  the 
boundary  of  Judah  on  the  side  of  the  southern  desert. 
Wadv  es-Znweirnh,  in  that  region,  swarmed  with  them ; 
and  be  Sanlcy  says  “you  cannot  turn  over  a single  peb- 
ble in  the  Nejd  (a  branch  wady)  wlthont  fludiug  one  un- 
der it”  (I)e  Sanity,  i,  629,  quoted  in  Xegeb,  p.  61). 

Tho  reader  who  is  curious  nbont  the  fish,  moltuscn,  etc., 
of  the  gulf  of  Suez  should  consult  Schubert  (ii,  203  note; 
298  note ; and  for  the  plants  of  the  same  const,  294  note). 
For  n description  of  tne  cornl-lmnks  of  the  Red  Sea,  see 
Ritter  (xiv.  4T6  sq.),  who  remarks  that  these  formations 
rise  from  the  coast-edge  always  in  longitudinal  extension 
parallel  to  its  line,  bes|>eaklng  a fundamental  connection 
with  the  upheaval  of  the  whole  stretch  of  shore  from 
south-east  to  north-west.  A fish  which  Scctzen  calls  the 
Aldm  may  be  mentioned  ns  furnishing  to  the  Bednwln 
tho  fish-skin  sandals  of  which  they  arc  fond.  Ritter  (xiv, 
327)  thinks  that  fish  may  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  Israelites  In  the  desert  (Numb,  xl, 
22),  ns  they  nre  now  drier!  and  salted  for  sale  iu  Cairo  or 
(at  the  Convent  of  SL  Catherine.  In  a brook  near  the  foot 
of  Serbul,  Schubert  saw  some  varieties  of  Elaphrua,  Dyti- 
cus,  Colyinbetes,  Qyrinu* , and  other  water  insects  (Reisen, 
11,  802  note). 

As  regards  the  flora  of  the  desert,  the  most  frequently 
found  trees  nre  the  date-palm  (Phcrnix  daclyli/era),  the 
desert  nrncia.  and  the  tamarisk.  The  palms' nre  almost 
always  dwarf,  ns  described  ill  Sinai  and  Palatine , p.  20, 
but  sometimes  the  “dOtn”  palm  is  seen,  ns  oil  tho  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  Akabah  (Schubert,  ii,S70;  comp.  Robiuson, 
i,  101).  Hasselqnist,  speaking  of  the  date-palm’s  powers 
of  sustenance,  snvs  that  some  of  the  poorer  families  in 
Upper  Egypt  live’ on  nothing  else,  the  very  stones  being 
ground  Into  a provender  for  the  dromedary.  This  tree  is 
often  found  In  tufts  of  n dozen  or  more  together,  the  dead 
nnd  living  boughs  interlacing  overhead,  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing roots  intertwining  below,  and  thus  forming  a canopy 
in  the  desert.  The  date  palms  in  Wady  TOr  are  said  to  he 
all  numbered  and  registered.  The  ncacia  is  the  Mimosa 
XHutiea,  and  this  forms  the  most  common  vegetation  of 
the  wilderness.  Its  Arabic  name  is  es-Seudl,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  "shittlm  wood" 
for  the  Tabernacle  ( ForsktU,  Descr.  Plant.  Cent,  vl,  No. 
90 ; Celsius,  Hierobot.  I,  498  so. : Ritter,  xiv,  336  sq.).  See 
Siuttaii-tkkk.  It  is  armed  with  fearful  thorns,  which 
sometimes  tear  the  packages  on  the  camels’  backs,  and 
of  course  would  severely  lacerate  man  or  beast.  The  gam  i 
arable  is  gathered  from  this  tree,  on  which  account  it  is 
also  called  the  Acacia  gummi/era.  Other  tamnrisks,  be- 
side the  mannifera,  mentioned  above,  nre  found  in  the 
desert.  Grass  is  comparatively  rare,  but  its  quantity  vn- : 
ries  with  the  season.  Robinson,  on  finding  some  iu  Wady 
Sumghy,  north-east  from  Sinai,  near  the  gnif  of  Akabah, 
remark’s  that  it  was  the  first  his  party  had  seen  since  leav- 
ing the  Nile.  The  terebinth  (Putachia  terebinthus,  Arab. 
BiUm ) is  well  known  iu  the  wndys  about  Bcershebn,  but 
iu  the  actual  wilderness  it  hardly  occurs.  For  a full  de- 
scription of  it  see  Robinson,  ii,  222, 223,  nnd  notes,  also  J, 
208,  nnd  comp.  Celsius,  Hierobot.  i,  34.  The  **  broom,”  of 
the  variety  known  as  retem  (Ueb.  and  Arab.),  rendered  iu 
the  authorized  version  by  “Juniper, " is  a genuine  desert 
plant:  It  is  described  (Robinson,  i,  203  and  note)  as  the 
■ largest  nnd  most  conspicuous  shrub  therein,  having  very 
bitter  roots,  and  yielding  a quantity  of  excellent  charcoal, 
which  is  tho  staple,  if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  desert.  The 
following  are  mentioned  by  Schubert  (ii,  362-364)  as  found 
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within  tho  limits  of  the  wilderness:  ifespilus  Aaronia, 
Col u tea  halejtpica,  A traphaxis  sjrinosa,  Ephedra  alalia, 
Cytisus  unifiorus,  and  a Cynomorxum,  a highly  interesting 
variety,  compared  by  Schubert  to  a well-known  Maltese 
one.  To  these  he  adds  in  a note  (ibid.):  Dactylis  mem  - 
phitica,  Gagea  reticulata,  Rumex  teaicarim,  Artemisia 
Judaica,  Leyssera  discoidea,  Santolina  frayrantiasima, 
Scriola,  Lindenbcryia  Sinaica,  Lamium  amplcxicaule, 
Stachya  ajRnia,  Sisymbrium  iris,  Anchusa  Mifleri,  Aspe- 
ruyo  urocumbens,  (hnphalodes  intermedia,  Damia  cordata, 
Reseda  caneaeena  ana  pruinoaa,  Reaumuria  rermicutata, 
Ettmaria  parriflora,  a ypecoum  pendulum,  Cleome  triner- 
vis,  .Erua  tomentoaa,  Malta  Jiunbezey,  Fayonia,  Zygo- 
phyllum  coecineum,  Aatrayalus  Fresenii,  Genista  mono- 
aperma.  Schubert  (ii,  867)'nlso  mentions,  ns  found  near 
Abu  Suweir,  north-east  of  Sinai,  a kind  of  sage,  nnd  of 
what  is  probably  goat’s-rue,  nlso  (note,  ibid.)  a fine  variety 
of  Aatrayalus , together  with  Linaria,  Lotus,  Cynosurus 
echinatus,  Bromus  tec  forum,  nnd  (p.  306)  two  varieties  of 
Pergularia,  the  ISrocera  nnd  the  Tomentoaa. 

Iu  the  south-west  region  of  the  Dead  Sen  grows  the 
singular  tree  of  the  npnles  of  Sodom,  the  Asclepias  gigan- 
tea  of  botnulsle.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  gives  a full  descrip- 
tion of  It  (I,  622, 623),  says  it  might  be  taken  for  a gigantic 
species  of  the  milk-weed  or  silk-weed  found  in  the  north- 
ern regions  of  the  United  Stales.  He  condemns  the  no- 
tion of  Hasselqnist  (p.  286,  287,  2SS)  as  an  error,  that  the 
fruit  of  tho  Solatium' melonae la,  when  punctured  by  a ten- 
thredo,  resulted  In  the  Sodom  apple,  retaining  the  skin 
uninjured,  but  wholly  changed  to  dust  within  (Ibid.  p.  624). 
It  is  tho  ’Osher  of  the  Arabs.  Robiuson  also  mentions 
willows,  hollyhocks,  and  hawthorns  iu  the  Sinnitic  re- 
gion, from  the  first  of  which  the  Rds  Sufedfeh,  “ wi  I low- 
head,"  takes  its  name  (i,  100, 109 : Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine, p.  17).  He  snw  hyssop  ( Jddeh ) iu  abundance,  and 
thyme  (Za'ter),  nnd  iu  the  Wady  FelrAn  the  colocynth,  the 
Ktrdhy  or  Kirdi,  n green  thorny  plant  with  a yellow 
flower;  and  in  or  near  the  Arabah,  the  juniper  (Mrmj, 
the  oleander  (Difieh),  nnd  another  shrub  like  it,  the  Zak- 
tulm,  as  also  the  plant  el-Ghitdah,  resembling  the  Rettm , 
but  larger  (t,  110,  83;  ii,  124,  126,  119  and  note).  He  nlso 
describes  the  Ghiirkiul,  which  has  been  suggested  as  pos- 
sibly tile  “tree”  cast  by  Moses  into  the  waters  of  Marnh 
(Exod.  xv,  28).  It  grows  in  snline  regions  of  intense  bent, 
bearing  a small  red  berry,  very  jnlcy,  and  slightly  acidu- 
lous. Being  constantly  found  among  brackish  pools,  the 
“bnne  and  antidote"  would  thus,  on  the  above  supposi- 
tion, be  side  by  side,  but  as  the  fruit  ripens  in  June,  it 
could  not  have  becu  ready  for  its  supposed  use  iu  the 
early  days  of  the  Exodus  (Robinson,  i,  66-f>9).  lie  adds 
in  a note  thnt  Forsk&l  gives  it  (Flor.  Egypt.  Arab.  p.  ixvi), 
ns  the  Pcganum  retusum,  but  that  it  i*  more  correctly  the 
Xitraria  'tridentnta  of  Desfoutaiues  ( Flora  Atlant.  i,'372). 
The  munntnin  Urn  Shoiner  takes  its  name  from  the  fen- 
nel found  upon  it,  ns  perhaps  may  Serbftl  from  the  Ser, 
myrrh,  which  “creeps  over  its  ledges  up  to  the  very  sum- 
mit"— a plant  noticed  by  Dr.  Stanley  as  “ thickly  cover- 
ing" with  its  "shrubs”  the  “natural  basin"  which  snr- 
mounts  cd-Deir,  and  as  seen  in  the  Wady  Sevul,  north- 
east from  SiDni  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  17,  78-80).  Dr. 
Stanley  also  notices  the  wild  thorn,  from  which  the  Wady 
Sidri  takes  its  name,  the  fig-tree  which  entitles  another 
wady  the  “Father  of  Fig-trees”  (A  bit  Hamad),  and  in  the 
Wady  Seynl,  “a  yellow  flowering  shrub  called  Abeithi- 
ran,  and  a blue,  thorny  plant  called  Silleh.”  Again, 
north-eastwards,  iu  Wadv  el- ’Ain  were  seen  "rushes, 
the  iarge-lenved  plntit  called  Esher,”  nnd  further  down 
the  “ Lasaf,  or  caper  plant,  springing  from  the  clefts.” 
Seetzcn’s  mesembryanthemum  is  noticed  by  Forskul, 
who  adds  that  no  herb  Is  more  commou  in  sandy 
desert  localities  than  the  second,  the  nodi/torum , called 
iu  Arabic  ihe  ghasitl.  Hasselqnist  spcnks’of  a mesemb 
which  he  calls  the  “ flg-marigold,"  os  found  iu  the  ruins 
of  Alexandria;  its  agreeable  saltish-aromatic  flavor,  and 
its  use  by  the  Kgvptiuns  in  salads,  accord  closely  with 
Seetzen’s  description.  Scctzen  gives  also  Arubicnnmes 
of  two  plants,  one  called  Ickedum  by  tho  guides,  described 
ns  the  size  of  heath,  with  blue  flowers  ; the  other  named 
Subbh-el-dich,  found  to  the  north  of  Wadv  cl-’Ain,  which 
lmd  n club-shaped  sappy  root,  ranged  a root  high  above 
the  earth,  having  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  covered, 
when  he  saw  it,  with  large,  golden  flowers,  clinging  close 
together,  till  it  seemed  like  n little  ninepin  (Kegel).  Some- 
what to  the  south  of  this  he  observed  the  " rose  of  Jeri- 
cho” growing  iu  the  dreariest  nnd  most  desolate  solitude, 
and  w-hich  appears  always  to  be  dead  (Reisen,  lii,  46,  54). 
In  the  region  nbont  Madura  he  nlso  found  what  lie  calls 
“Christ’s-ihorn,”  Arab.  el-Aussiteh,  and  an  auonymons 
plant  witli  lenves  broader  than  a tulip,  jierhaps  the  Esher 
mentioned  above.  The  following  list  of  plants  between 
Hebron  and  Madura  is  also  given  by  Seetzcn,  having 
probnbly  been  written  down  by  him  from  hearing  them 
pronounced  by  his  Bednwln  guides,  nnd  some  accordingly 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  identify  with  any  known 
names  — el-Khurrdy,  el-Bitreid,  a hyacinth,  whose  small 
jHsar-shaped  bulb  is  eaten  raw  by  the  Bedawin,e(-Arto,  el - 
Dsehtrra,  el-Sphdra  (or  Zofrd  f),  el-Erbidn. el-Gdime,  Sche- 
kera  ( or  Shakooreeyeh ).  el-Metndn,  described  as  a small 
shrub,  el-Hmim,  el-Sehillueh,  possibly  the  same  as  that 
called  Silleh,  as  above,  by  Dr.  Stanley,  el-Khdla  (or  Khal), 
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et-Handeabk  (or  Handakook),  el-  Liddemma,  el  - lladd&d. 
Kali,  Addon  el  - Hammdr  (or  'Addn  el-lhmdr).  Some 
more  rare  plauts,  precious  on  accomilof  their  product  a, are 
the  following:  Balsamum  Aaroni*,  or  mix  behen,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Ft ttuck  el- Van,  from  which  nn  oil  Is  extract- 
ed having  no  perfume  of  its  own,  but  scented  at  pleasure 
with  jasmine  or  other  odoriferous  leaf,  etc , to  make  a 
choice  unguent.  It  is  found  in  Mount  Sinai  and  Upper 
Egypt  — Cueurbita  Ldgenaria.  Arab.  Charrah,  found  in 
Egypt  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  wherever  the  mountains 
are"  covered  with  rich  soil.  The  tree  producing  the  fa- 
mous balsam  called  “of  Mecca,”  Is  found  many  days' 
journey  from  that  place,  in  Arabia  Pelnen.  Linnaeus, 
after  some  hesitation,  decided  that  it  was  a species  of 
Amyris.  The  olibanum  frankincense  is  mentioned  by 
llasselquist  ns  a product  of  the  desert : but  the  producing 
tree  appears  to  be  the  same  ns  that  which  yields  the  gum 
arable,  viz.,  the  Mimosa  nilotiea , mentioned  above.  The 
same  writer  mentions  the  Schcenanthu*  ojfieinali *,  "cam- 
el's hay,"  ns  growing  plentifully  in  the  deserts  of  belli  the 
Arabian,  and  regnrds  it  ns  undoubtedly  one  of  the  precious 
aromatic  and  sweet  plants  which  the  queen  of  Sheba 
gave  to  Solomon  (Hasselqnlst,  p.  265, 888,  296,  29* ; comp, 
p.  260,  251,  300).  Fuller  details  on  the  facts  of  nnturnl  his- 
tory of  the  region  will  be  found  in  the  writers  referred  to, 
and  some  additional  authorities  may  be  found  in  Spren- 
gel,  Hietoria  rex  Herb.  vol.  ii. 

Besides  these,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  by  the  Si- 
nnitic  monks  has  enriched  their  domain  with  the  choicest 
fruit-trees,  nnd  with  n variety  of  other  trees.  The  produce 
of  the  former  is  famed  In  ttie  markets  of  Cnlro.  The  cy- 
presses of  the  couveut  are  visible  far  away  among  the 
mountains,  nnd  there  is  a single  conspicuous  one  near 
the  “cave  of  Ellas”  on  Jebel  Mftsn.  Besides,  they  have 
the  silver  and  the  common  poplar,  with  other  trees,  for 
timber  or  ornament.  The  apricot,  apple,  pear,  quince, 
almond,  walnut,  pomegranate,  olive,  vine,  citron,  orange, 
cornelian  cherry,  and  two  fruits  named  in  the  Arabic. 
Shelluk  and  Bargiik,  have  been  successfully  naturalized 
there  (Robinson,  I,  94:  fleet  sen,  iil,  70,  etc. : Ilnaselquist, 
p.  425 ; Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  52).  l)r.  Stanley  views  these 
as  mostly  introduced  from  Europe:  Ilasselquist,  oil  the 
contrary,  views  them  ns  being  the  originnls  whence  the 
finest  varieties  we  have  in  Europe  were  tlrst  brought. 
Certainly,  nearly  all  the  above  trees  are  common  enough 
in  the  gardens  of  Palestine  nnd  Damascus.  See  Sta*t. 

Wild  Goat  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two 
Hcb.  words  which  seem  to  refer  to  cognate  species  of 
the  caprid  tribe.  Sec  Goat. 

1.  The  more  frequent  term  is  always  found  ill  the 
plur.  yetlim  (Sept.  rpayi\a<f>oi  or  t\a<poi,  Vulg. 

ibices'),  which  occurs  1 Sana,  xxir,  2;  Job  xxxix,  I ; 
Psa.civ,  18;  besides  the  fem.sing. rhT^,yaaldh  (“roe,” 
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Prow  v,  19),  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  the  Vulg.  in- 
terprets the  word,  that  some  species  of  ibex  is  denoted, 
perhaps  the  Capra  Sinailica  (Ehrcnb.),  the  bait n or 
jaela  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  This  ibex  wns  noticed  at 
Sinai  by  Ehrciiberg  and  llcmprich  (Ft/m.  i'kyr.  1. 18), 
and  by  Ilurckhardt  (True.  p.  526),  who  (p.  405)  thus 
speaks  of  these  nnimals:  “In  all  the  valleys  south  of 
the  Mojeb,  ami  particularly  in  those  of  Mojeband  FJ- 
Ahsa,  large  herds  of  mountain  goats,  called  by  the  Arabs 
bedat,  are  met  with.  This  is  the  stiinbock  or  bowjutlin 
of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrol  Alps.  They  pnsturc  in  Hocks  of 
forty  and  fifty  together.  Great  numbers  of  them  are 
killed  by  the  people  of  Kerck  and  Tafyle,  who  hold 
their  flesh  in  high  estimation.  They  sell  the  large 
knotty  horns  to  the  Hebrew  merchants,  who  carry 
them  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  are  worked  into  handles 
for  knives  and  daggers. . . . The  Arabs  told  me  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a shot  at  them,  and  that  the  hunters  hide 
themselves  among  the  reeda  on  the  banks  of  streams 

where  the  nnimals  resort  in 
the  evening  to  drink.  They 
also  asserted  that,  when  pur- 
sued, they  will  throw  them- 
selves from  a height  of  fifty 
feet  and  more  u)K»n  their 
heads  without  receiving  any 
injury.”  Ilasselquist  (Trar. 
p.  190)  speaks  of  rock  goats 
( Capra  cerricapra,  linn. ) 
which  he  saw  hunted  with 
falcons  near  Nazareth.  But 
the  C.  cerricapra  of  I.innatu 
is  an  antelope  (.4  ntUopc  cerri- 
capra, Pall.).  The  Capra  Si- 
naitica,  however,  is  not  iden- 
tical with  the  Swiss  ibex  or 
stcinbock  (C.  ibex),  though  it 
is  a closely  allied  species.  The 
wild  goat  of  Arabia  and  Pal- 
estine differs  only  from  the 
European  in  the  shape  and 
marking  of  the  horns  and  in  it* 
lighter  color.  It  is  still  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Engedi,  its  old  re- 
sort, which  thence  took  the 
name  (sec  Tristram,  A ’at. Hid. 
of  the  Jiibie,  p.  96).  See  Ibex. 

2.  The  other  word  rendered 
“ wild  goat  ” is  aUd" 

which  occurs  only  in  l>eut 
xiv,  5,  ns  a clean  animal,  and 
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which  the  Sept,  ami  Vnlg.  understand  to  be  a kind  of 
deer  ( rpayi\a<por , tragelaphus),  and  the  Targuma  and 
Syriac  a wild  goat  Gesenius  concludes  in  fa- 

vor of  the  roebuck;  while  others  prefer  the  chamois,  and 
others  the  gazelle.  Gesenius  derives  it  from  Arab,  anal, 
while  Fllrst  says  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a radix  nominalit , 
common  to  both  the  Sanscrit  and  Shemitic  tongues. 
Schultcns  ( Origines  Ilebraicer ) conjectures  that  the 
name  arose  ob  fugacitatem , from  its  shyness  and  con- 
sequent readiness  to  floe;  and  Dr.  Harris  points  out 
what  he  takes  to  be  a confirmation  of  this  conjecture 
in  Shaw’s  Travels , which,  from  the  translations  of  the 
Sept,  and  Vulg.,  makes  it  a goat-deer,  or  Tragelaphus, 
such  ns  the  lerwi  or  Jishtal,  by  mistake  referred  to 
Capra  mambricn  of  Linmeus;  whereas  that  naturalist 
(System.  Nat.  13th  ed.  by  Gmclin)  places  lertci  among 
the  synonyms  of  Ant.  cervicapra,  which  docs  not  suit 
Shaw's  notice,  and  is  not  known  in  Western  Asia. 
The  Jishtal  is,  however,  a ruminant  of  the  African  des- 
ert, possibly  one  of  the  larger  Antilopitke,  with  long 
mane,  but  not  as  yet  scientifically  described:  Some 
have  referred  the  akkd  to  the  ahu  of  the  Persians,  i.  e. 
the.  Capreolus  pygargus,  or  the  “ tailless  roe  ” (Shaw, 
Zovl.  ii,  287),  of  Central  Asia.  If  we  could  satisfactorily 
establish  the  identity  of  the  Persian  word  with  the  He- 
brew, the  animal  in  question  might  represent  the  akkit 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  might  formerly  have  inhabited 
the  Lebanon,  though  it  is  not  now  found  in  Palestine. 
Perhaps  the  paseng  (Cap.  ergagrus,  Cuv.),  which  some 
have  taken  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  the  common  goat, 
and  which  at  present  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Persia 
and  Caucasus,  may  have  in  Biblical  times  beeu  found  in 
Palestine,  and  may  be  the  a Ltd  of  Scripture.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  as  likely  to  have  been  the  beden,  or  wild 
goat  of  Mt.  Sinai,  as  any  other.  See  Dkkr  ; Roe. 

Wild  Qrape  is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  at  Isa. 
v,  2,4  of  the  Heb.  word  which  occurs  only  in  the  plur. 
btiishim , D’VSXjS,  and  indicates  a noxious  species  of 
plant  or  kind  of  fruit.  In  form  the  word  is  a passe 
participle  of  wK2,  which  means  to  smell  ojfensively,  as 
many  poisonous  vegetables  do;  and  this  connects  it 
radically  with  ST2X2,  bosh  ah  (“cockles,"  Job  xxxi,40), 
although  the  two  seem  to  denote  different  plants,  but 
both  useless.  The  Sept,  gives  uKuvSaQ  as  the  Greek 
equivalent;  which  is  certainly  a mistake,  unless  they 
had  some  other  reading  of  the  original  text.  The  ren- 
dering of  Aquila  is  amrpia i,  that  of  Svmroachus  artXq; 
both  of  which  give  rather  the  etymological  meaning  or 
force  of  the  original  word  than  translate  it  into  its 
Greek  equivalent  as  a significative  appellation.  The 
rendering  of  Jerome  is  labrusar ; and  this  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Luther  (HerUngi)  and  the  A.  V.  (irild  grajtcs). 
The  species  of  plant  intended  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  I'itis  labrusca,  a plant  which  produces 
small  berries  of  a dark-red  color  when  ripe,  but  sour  to 
the  taste;  Hosselquist  suggests  the  Solatium  incutium, 
or  gray  nightshade;  and  Celsius  contends  for  the  .4co- 
niiutti  uapcllus,  wolfsbane.  It  seems  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  no  specific  plant  is  referred  to  in  the  passage 
of  the  prophet;  but  that  the  word  is  simply  used  as  au 
adjective  with  its  substantive  understood,  as  a designa- 
tion of  bad  or  worthless  grapes.  The  Lord  expected 
that  his  vineyard  should  produce  grapes,  but  it  pro- 
duced only  beiishim,  vile,  uneatable  grapes.  See  Rosen- 
miiller,  Bibl.  Hot.  (Eng.  transl.),  p.  Ill ; and  Comment. 
ad  loc. ; Gesenius,  Henderson,  Knobel,  ad  Ivc.  See 
Grade. 

Wild  Ox  See  Wild  Bell. 

Wiley,  Isaac  William,  D.D.,  LLP.,  a bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Lewiston, 
Pa.,  March  20,  1825.  He  was  converted  when  ten  years 
old,  at  eighteen  began  to  preach,  and  in  184G  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  After  three  years  of  practice  as  a 


physician  in  Pennsylvania,  he  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and  in  1851  went  as  a missionary  to  China. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  America,  and 
was  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  New  Jersey,  including 
au  agency  for  Pennington  Seminary.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  editor  of  The  Ladies'  Repository , at  Cincinnati, 
and  in  1872  bishop,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  Nov.  22, 1884,  at  Foo-Chow,  China,  lie  was  dis- 
tinguished for  a calm  but  impressive  manner,  deep 
cordiality  of  disposition,  and  great  taot  and  method  in 
labor.  Sec  Meth.  Review,  Jan.  188G;  .Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1884,  p.  318. 

Wilhelm,  Ludwig  Wilhelm,  a Reformed  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Neucnhain,  Nov.  19,  1796. 
He  studied  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  was  in  18 1G  as- 
sistant preacher  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1818  third 
preacher,  in  1828  second,  and  in  1836  first  preacher  at 
Wiesbaden.  In  1858  he  was  made  bishop  of  Nassau, 
and  died  May  II,  1882,  doctor  of  theology.  (B.  P.) 

Wilhelmina,  a fanatical  woman  of  Milan,  who 
died  in  1281,  pretended  to  be  the  daughter  of  Constan- 
ts, queen  of  Primislaus,  king  of  Bohemia.  She  spent 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  her  life  in  Milan  in 
pious  labors,  especially  in  works  of  active  charity.  She 
had  organized  a band  of  followers  (afterwards  known  as 
Wilhelrainians),  who  reverenced  her  as  a saint,  and  be- 
gan in  her  lifetime  to  make  her  the  object  of  extrav- 
agant and  fanatical  veneration.  This  increased  after 
her  death  to  an  undue  extreme.  She  bad  claimed  that 
her  birth  was  announced  to  her  mother  by  the  angel 
Raphael,  just  as  the  birth  of  Christ  was  announced  to 
. Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  be- 
came incarnate  in  her  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
the  salvation  of  Jews,  Saracens,  and  false  Christians,  as 
that  of  true  Christians  had  been  wrought  by  Christ. 
She  deluded  her  followers  into  the  expectation,  first,  of 
her  repeating  in  her  own  person  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and.  secondly,  of  her  resurrection  and  return  to  them 
after  her  death.  But,  with  no  indications  of  any  fulfil- 
ment of  such  promises,  a number  of  her  followers,  head- 
ed by  Andrew  Saramita.  disinterred  the  recently  buried 
laxly,  arrayed  it  in  costly  robes,  erected  a magnificent 
monument  over  the  grave,  and  proclaimed  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  incarnate  in  Wilhelmina,  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  worship  of  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God.  She  had  appointed  a nun  named  Mayfrcda,  of 
Tirovano,  as  her  vicegerent  under  the  new  dis|>eusation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — a female  pontiff  to  represent  her  as 
the  Roman  pontiffs  represent  St.  Peter.  The  sect  was 
entirely  rooted  out  about  the  year  1300,  the  remnant  of 
her  followers  having  |»erished  at  the  stake,  and  her  tomb 
and  deail  body  having  been  destroyed.  Sec  Muratori, 
A ntiq.  I Uil.  Medii  sfJvi,  v,  95  sq. ; Palacky,  Literary  Tour 
to  Italy  (Prague,  1838),  p.  72  sq. ; Mosheim,  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiii,  pL  ii,  cb.  v. 

Wilhelminians.  Sec  Wiliielmixa. 

Wilken,  Friedrich,  a famous  historian,  was  bom 
May  23, 1777,  at  Ratzcburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Laucnburg. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen, at  first  theology,  but  afterwards 
classic  and  Oriental  philology  and  history.  In  1798  he 
received  the  prize  for  an  essay,  Be  Hellorum  Cruciato- 
rum  ex  Abulfeda  Uistoria;  in  1805  he  was  ap|>ointcd 
professor  of  history  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1807  director 
of  the  university  library.  In  1817  he  was  called  to  Ber- 
lin as  first  librarian  and  professor  in  the  university,  and 
in  1819  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. He  undertook  a literary  journey  to  Italy  in  182G; 
in  1829  lie  went  in  behalf  of  the  government  to  France 
and  England,  and  in  1838  to  Wiesbaden  and  Munich. 
He  died  Dec. 24, 1840.  His  main  work  is  the  Cesch.der 
Kreuzzuge  nach  morgenldnilisehen  und  abendlandischen 
Berichten  (Loips,  1807-32,7  vola.).  He  also  wrote,  Gesrh. 

; der  Hihluug,  Beraubung  und  Vernichtung  der  alien  Heulel- 
berger  Hiichersammlung  ( Heidelb.  1817):  — Gesrh.  der 
kbniglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin  (Berlin,  1828).  (B.  P.) 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  a British  painter  of  great 
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celebrity,  was  bom  at  the  manse  of  the  parish  of  Cults, 
on  the  banks  of  Edenwater,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  Nov. 
18, 1785.  He  received  a limited  education  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Kettle,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Trustees’ 
Academy  of  Edinburgh  for  the  Encouragement  of  Man- 
ufactures. Here,  in  1803,  he  won  the  prize  of  ten  guin- 
eas for  painting  CaUisto  in  the  Bath  of  Diana.  In  1804 
he  returned  home,  and  spent  some  time  in  painting  por- 
traits and  scenes  of  common  life.  He  then  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  entered  the  Koyal  Academy  as  a student.  His 
picture  of  the  Village  Politicians , exhibited  in  1806, 
gained  for  the  young  artist  great  notoriety,  and,  indeed, 
established  his  fame.  He  now  settled  in  London,  and 
was  busily  employed  in  the  execution  of  his  commis- 
sions for  several  years.  In  1811  he  became  a member 
of  the  Koval  Academy.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  lim- 
ner to  the  king  in  Scotland.  Two  years  later  he  made 
a tour  of  the  Continent,  spending  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  in  Italy.  In  1830  he  became  painter  in  ordi- 
nary to  his  majesty.  In  1832  he  exhibited  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  John  Knox  Preaching  the  Reformation 
in  St.  Andrew's,  painted  for  Sir  Kobcrt  Peel  for  twelve 
hundred  guineas.  It  is  claimed  that  his  greatest  his- 
torical work  is  the  picture  of  .S'ir  David  Baird  Discov- 
ering the  Body  of  the  Sultan  Tippo  Saih,  after  Storming 
St-ringapalam.  In  1840  he  started  for  the  East,  making 
an  extended  tour  through  Holland,  Southern  Germany, 
Constantinople,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Egypt.  He  died, 
on  his  return  to  England, on  board  the  “Oriental,”  then 
off  Gibraltar,  June  1,  1841.  His  works  have  been  made 
known  to  the  world  by  the  engravings  of  Kaimbach, 
Burnet,  Cousins,  Doo,  and  C.  Fox.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A rts,  s.  v. 

Wilkins,  Ann,  an  eminent  Methodist  Episcopal 
missionary,  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  June  30, 
1806.  She  was  converted  in  1836,  and  sailed  as  a mis- 
sionary for  Africa,  June  15,  1837.  She  labored  there 
until  1841,  when  she  returned  to  America  to  recruit  her 
health;  went  out  ngain  in  1842,  returned  with  broken 
health  in  1853;  sailed  again  in  1854,  but  was  once  more 
obliged  to  return,  in  1857.  She  was  preparing  for  active 
service  in  a juvenile  asylum,  when  she  suddenly  died, 
Nov.  13  of  the  last-named  year. 

Wilkinson,  Henry,  eldest  of  those  thus  named, 
was  bom  in  the  vicarage  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  9, 
1566.  He  went  to  Oxford  in  1581,  was  elected  fellow 
of  Merton  College,  and  graduated  in  1586;  in  1601  be- 
came rector  at  W addesdon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
died  there,  March  19,  1647.  He  was  one  of  the  Puri- 
tan divines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  wrote,  .1 
Catechism : — Debt-hook , etc.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
8.  V. 

Wilkinson,  Jemima,  a fanatical  Quakeress,  was 
born  at  Cumberland,  It.  I.,  in  1753.  In  October,  1776, 
on  recovering  from  an  attack  of  sickness,  in  which  she 
had  fallen  into  a kind  of  trance,  she  announced  that  she 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  had  received  a di- 
vine commission  as  a religious  teacher.  She  gathered 
around  her  a few  proselytes,  who  styled  themselves 
“Universal  Friends”  (q. v. ),  and  formed  a settlement 
between  Seneca  and  Crooked  lakes,  N.  Y.,  which  she 
called  New  Jerusalem.  Here  she  secured  the  belief 
of  her  followers  in  the  most  absurd  pretensions.  She 
claimed  to  be  inspired  and  to  have  reached  absolute 
perfection.  She  pretended  to  foretell  future  events,  to 
discern  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  to  have  the  power 
of  healing  diseases.  She  declared  that  those  who  re- 
fused to  believe  in  her  claims  rejected  the  counsel  of  God 
to  their  own  hurt.  She  even  claimed  to  be  Christ  in  i 
his  second  coming.  On  one  occasion  she  declared  her ! 
intention  of  walking  across  Seneca  T^tke;  but  when  all  j 
the  preparations  were  made,  she  inquired  of  her  follow-  j 
ers  whether  they  had  faith  in  her  power  to  do  so,  and 
on  their  replying  in  the  affirmative,  said  that  as  they  be- 
lieved in  her  power  it  was  unnecessary  to  display  it. 
She  claimed  to  be  the  one  by  whom  the  millennium  was 


to  be  established,  and  two  of  her  disciples  declared  them- 
selves to  be  the  “ two  witnesses  ” mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Revelation.  She  lived  in  a luxurious  style  in  an  ele- 
gant house,  having  amassed  a large  fortune  by  the  do- 
nations made  by  her  followers.  She  died  in  1819.  See 
Hudson,  History  of  Jemima  Wilkinson  (Geneva.  N.  Y-, 
1821);  and  Memoirs  of  Bath. 

Wilkinson,  John,  a Puritan  divine,  brother  of 
the  Henry  foregoing,  was  born  in  Halifax,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College;  in  1605  principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  in 
1648  president  of  Magdalen  College.  He  died  Jan.  2, 
1649.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Will  (testament).  See  Wills. 

Will,  Georg  Andreas,  professor  at  Altdorf,  where 
he  died,  Sept.  18,  1798,  is  the  author  of,  Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  der  A nabaptisten  in  Deutschland  (NQremberg. 
1773): — Dissert atio  de  Sethinais  Leritarum  Fa  faults, 
ex  Sacra  Fotissimum  Scriptura  Fontibus  Institutis 
(Altdorf,  1785):  — Typus  I‘rtmominum  F.braicorum , 
qua  SujHxa  Dicuntur,  et  Forma  Classium  Trmpo- 
rumtpir  Verborum  Perfectorum  in  Tabulis  (ibid.  1750\ 
Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  767 ; Ftlrst.  BihL 
Jud.  iii,  515.  (B.  P.) 

Will  Worship  (iSiXaSpijattia,  CoL  ii,  23),  the  in- 
vention and  practice  of  such  expedients  of  appeasing  or 
of  pleasing  God  as  neither  reason  nor  revelation  suggests. 

Willard,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, nephew  of  president  Joseph  Willard,  was  born  at 
Petersham,  Mass.,  in  1775.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1803,  was  tutor  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
1804  and  1805,  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  i>eer- 
tield  in  1807,  and  resigned  his  pastorate,  on  account  of 
the  total  loss  of  sight,  in  1829,  hut  preached  occasion- 
ally until  within  a month  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
OcL  8,  1859.  He  was  the  author  of.  The  Deerfield 
Collection  of  Sacred  Music  (1808) : — Original  Hymns 
(1823): — An  Index  of  the  Bible  (1826): — An  Improved 
Reader  (1827): — The  General  Class-book  (1828): — 
Sacred  Poetry  and  Music  Reconciled : a Collector*  of 
Hymns  (1830): — An  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Language 
(1835),  and  other  school-books  (some  anonymous),  sev- 
eral sermons,  papers  in  periodicals,  and  left  hymns  and 
other  works  in  MS. 

Willelmua,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  11th  century,  be- 
came abbot  of  Metz  in  1073,  and  was  friendly  to  Greg- 
ory VII.  Seven  of  his  epistles  and  an  oration  have 
been  published  in  Mabillon’s  Analecta,  i,  247.  See 
Mosheim,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xi,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  ii. 

Willemer,  Johann  IIelvich,  a German  theolo- 
gian, who  nourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, at  Wittenberg,  is  the  author  of,  IHssett.  de  Tunica 
A da  mi  Ptllicea  (Wittenberg,  1680): — Disputatio  de 
Sadducais  (ibid,  end.) : — Diss.  Philolog.de  Kssmis  (ibid, 
eod.) : — De  Pallia  Elia  ad  2 Reg.  i,  8 ; ii,  8.  13. 14  (ibid. 
1679); — De  Pronunciatione  No  minis  I"!  TP  per  Ijegea* 
I.erit.  xxir,  16  Concessa  (ibid.  1677),  etc.  See  J ocher. 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten  - Lexikon,  8.  v.;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud. 
iii,  515.  (B.  P.) 

Willes,  Edward.  D.D.,  a Church  of  England  di- 
vine. was  prebend  of  Westminster  in  1724,  of  Lincoln 
in  1730,  dean  the  same  year,  elected  bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid’s in  1742.  translated  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
1743,  and  died  Nov. 24, 1773.  See  (Lond.)  Annual  Reg- 
ister, 1773,  p.  176. 

Willet,  Andrew,  a learned  English  diviije.  was 
bom  at  Ely  in  1562.  He  was  educated  at  Feterhouse 
and  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  obtained  a 
fellowship;  became  prebendary  of  Ely  July  22,  1584; 
had  the  rectory  of  Childerly,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
in  1597  that  of  Little  Grantesden,  in  the  same  county; 
became  chaplain  to  prince  Henry,  and  died  at  llod- 
desden,  in  Hertfordshire,  Dec.  4,  1621.  He  was  tbe 
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author  of,  Synopsis  Papismi  (1593) : — Tetrastylon  Pa- 
pisticum.  ( eod. ) : — Sticrorum  Emblematum  Centuria 
Una,  etc.  (1598): — A Calholicon  (V602)  -.—Hexapla  on 
Genesis,  Exodus,  etc.,  and  other  works.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did . s.  v. 

William,  the  name  of  several  Scotch  prelates. 

1.  Bishop  of  Moray  some  time  in  the  12th  century. 


peciallv  by  the  diplomatic  abilities  of  William,  who 
detached  England  from  the  alliance  and  brought  her 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Dutch.  A few  years  before 
their  ruin  had  seemed  inevitable,  and  the  fame  of  Will- 
iam became  great  over  Europe.  In  November,  1G77, 
William  had  married  his  cousin  Man',  eldest  daughter 
of  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  This 


lie  .lied  in  Februarv,  1162.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bis'h-  marriage  was  entered  into  chiefly  for  political  purposes, 
ds  n.  185  * and  Provc<*  very  popular  in  both  countries,  the  prince 

2.  Bishop  of  Dunblane  about  1210.  See  Keith,  Scot-  j regarded  as  the  natural  head  of  the  Protestant 

tish  Bishops , p.  172.  ! Pf rty.  «"?  h>«  ",f«  **mg  expected  to  succeed  to  the 

3.  Bishop  of  Argvle  in  1240.  He  was  drowned  in  ! th™°’  James  II  came  to  the  throne  in  1685, 

1241.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  286.  •"*  determined  to  publish  the  Catholic  religion ; but 

4.  Bishop  of  the  sec  of  Dunblane  in  1290.  On  July  William  was  still  the  champion  of  Protestantism,  and 
12,  1291,  he  signed  a submission  to  Edward  I,  king  of  I •"  16*6  became  thc  h<?a<l  of  « lcag"c  forraed  amon&  the 


Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  the  kings  of  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  others,  having  for  its  object  the  crushing 
of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  whose  influence 
was  the  dread  of  all  Europe,  and  who  was  the  most 
.dreaded  foe  of  Protestantism.  The  treaty  by  which 
William  ok  Cokciiks,  a philosopher  of  the  1-th  tbe  aj]iance  wa9  constituted  was  signed  at  Augsburg  in 


England.  He  was  bishop  here  in  1292.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  17 4. 

5.  Bishop  of  Dunblane  in  1353.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishojts,  p.  175. 


century,  was  a native  of  Conches,  Normandy,  and  in- 
structed at  the  cathedral-school  of  Chartres.  William 
was  famous  as  a grammarian,  but  took  part  in  theo- 


July,  1686.  The  oppressions  of  James  II  drove  many 
of  the  Protestants  into  exile,  and  Holland  became  the 
place  of  refuge  for  the  discontented  English.  The  na- 


logical  questions.  Ilia  work,  entitled  Philosophies,  in  tiona,  diswuisfaction  became  so  great  that  on  June  80, 
which  he  espoused  Abelards  doctrine  of  the  I rinity,  a number  of  prominent  English  statesmen  invited 

was  attacked  after  his  masters  condemnation  by  \\  ill-  ,hc  prince  of  0rangc  to  cnt<ir  Knglan(1  with  an  armv. 

iam  of  St.  1 hierry,  and  the  author  did  not  hesitate  to  'William  conducted  his  operations  with  great  secrecv 
recant  his  errors.  U illiam  of  Conches  died  m 1 lo4.  and  8kill>  and  on  Nov.  15  of  the  samc  vear  hc  landed  at 

His  Philosop/ua  was  published  three  times,  with  differ-  Torbay  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  composed 


ent  titles,  and  under  the  name  of  three  different  au- 
thors: 1.  Philosophicarum  et  Astronomicarum  Instiluli- 
omnn  Guilielmi,  Hirsatujimsis  Olim  A bln  it  is,  Libri  Tres 


of  English  and  Dutch.  Soon  the  whole  country  was  at 
his  side,  and  James  was  an  exile  in  France.  Men  of 
.influence  of  all  parties  gave  him  their  presence  and 
(Basle,  1531);  2.  Iltpi  cicateutv  sire  EUmentomrn  l At-  | 8upp0rt . aud  on  jg  following  he  entered  London 
losophxce  Ltbn  IV,  in  Beds  s Opera  u,  311-343  (Basle  triumphanllv  ns  a nationai  deliverer.  The  adherents 
156:1);  3.  lie  Philosophies  Mauds,  by  Honorius  of  0f  jame8  held  0U(  for  some  time  jn  Scotland  and  Ire- 
Auiun,  in  the  Maxima  BMiotheai  l utrum,  voL  xx  jand  j,ut  the  death  of  Dundee  ended  the  resistance  of 
(Lyons,  166. ).  Another  work  of  W ill  tain  is  Druymat i- 
con , in  which  he  rejects  thc  errors  expressed  in  his 
PhUosophiu . The  Dragmaticou,  too,  is  extant  under  at 
least  six  different  titles.  William  also  wrote  a com- 
mentary oil  Boethius’s  De  Cousolatione  Philosophies. 

See  Werner,  in  Silzunysberichte  der  philosophisch-histo- 
rischen  Classe  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wisseu- 
schaften  in  Wien  (1873),  lxxv,  p.  311  sq.;  Haureau,  in 


the  Highlanders;  while  in  Ireland  it  was  quelled  after  a 
i vigorous  contest  in  1691.  In  spite  of  his  sterling  quali- 
ties and  of  the  debt  which  they  owed  him,  the  English 
nation  never  really  liked  William  III.  In  1695  the 
death  of  queen  Man*  diminished  her  husband’s  influ- 
ence, and  leaving  factious  opposition  at  home,  hc  had 
to  maintain  unequal  strife  with  Louis,  until  the  treaty 
of  Hvswick  was  brought  about  by  sheer  exhaustion  on 

hole  war 
some  of 

them  against  his  life.  A partition  treaty  regarding 


Comptes  - Rcndus  de  P A cadime  des Inscriptions  et  des  sides,  in  September.  1697.  During  the  w 

Belles- Uttres  (eod  ),  8d  series,  i,  <5  sq.;  I rantl,  Gt-  w|Uiam  had  ,)WI1  disturbed  bv  Jacobite  plots. 
schichle  der  Logtkxi,  12, ; Keginal  L-  Poole,  Illustrations  : them  nainst  hU  life.  A partition  treaty  rte— ...n 
oj  the  II utory  of  Mtdueval  Thought  anil ^the  same  in  g • wag  vMaM  bv  Louis?  who  took  the  throne  of 
Phtt-Ilerzog,  Real- Encyklop.  S.  v.  (B.  P.)  | that  country  for  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and 

William  HI  ok  Exulami  (William  Henry  of  the  French  king,  oil  thc  death  of  James  II,  acknowl- 


Xassau),  prince  of  Orange,  stadtholdcr  of  Holland,  was 
born  at  the  Hague,  Nov.  4,  1650.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  II  of  Orange,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I 
of  England,  and  was  born  to  a large  inheritance,  though 
his  party  was  kept  in  check  for  some  time  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Cromwell.  The  house  of  Orange  had  long 
sought  to  obtain  supreme  power  in  Holland,  a country 
which  its  greatest  member  had  freed  from  the  Span- 
ish yoke.  The  death  of  William  II  eight  days  before 
the  birth  of  his  son  put  a atop  to  the  projects  for  thc 
establishment  of  a despotism  over  the  republic,  and 
threw  thc  power  into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party. 
For  years  the  Orange  party  was  depressed  for  want  of 
a representative  of  sufficient  influence  to  maintain  its 
policy  and  secure  the  stadtholdcrship.  The  republic 
was  governed  by  Jan  de  Witt,  the  grand  pensionary. 
The  attack  upon  I lolland  by  France  and  England  com- 
bined, in  1672,  made  a great  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  young  prince  of  Orange.  He  was  immediately 
chosen  captain  and  admiral -general  of  thc  United 
Provinces.  Thc  contest  was  at  first  unfavorable  to  the 
Provinces,  but  by  the  wisdom  and  determination  of  the 
young  stadtholder,  the  struggle,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
seven  years,  was,  in  1678,  terminated  by  thc  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  in  a manner  highly  advantageous  and  hon- 
orable to  Holland.  This  was  brought  about  more  cs- 


edged  his  son  as  successor.  The  English,  enraged  at 
this,  were  making  preparations  for  a powerful  invasion, 
when  William  was  thrown  from  bis  horse  while  hunt- 
ing, and  died  March  8,  1702.  His  career  was  one  of 
incessant  and  st  renuous  activity,  and  hc  carried  himself 
victoriously  amidst  immense  difficulties  and  numerous 
discomfitures.  The  predominant  motive  of  his  foreign 
policy  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  stadtholder 
of  Holland  until  the  close  of  it  as  king  of  England  was 
resistance  to  thc  aggressive  and  tyrannous  policy  of 
Louis  XIV.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  hc  ac- 
cepted the  English  throne  for  the  sole  purpose  of  en- 
hancing his  power  against  French  despotism.  While 
it  is  true  that  his  policy  dragged  England  more  thor- 
oughly than  before  into  the  circle  of  European  politics, 
yet  it  brought  to  the  English  a free  constitution,  with 
political  institutions  capable  of  receiving  indefinite  im- 
provement without  danger  of  destruction.  Thc  sacred 
principle  of  toleration,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
matters,  was  firmly  established,  though  its  full  bearings 
and  application  were  not  yet  developed  or  even  clear- 
ly apprehended.  Covenanters,  in  the  North,  and  high- 
churchmen,  in  the  South,  hated  him,  but  the  great  mass 
of  moderate  and  reasonable  Protestants  felt  that  he  was 
a thoroughly  practical  and  inflexibly  just  sovereign. 
Hc  loved  his  own  countrymen,  and  advanced  them  tc 
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positions  of  trust  and  honor;  but  no  discredit  is  to  be 
attached  to  him  on  this  account,  for  they  were  loyal  to 
him  and  not  disloyal  to  England.  While  his  temper 
was  cold,  the  nobler  passions  of  man  were  in  him  deep 
and  strong,  and  he  possessed  that  stern  lore  of  truth, 
honor,  ami  right  that  distinguishes  a moral  hero.  Few 
greater  kings  have  ever  ruled  in  England,  but  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  and  his  conduct 
towards  the  promoters  of  the  Darien  scheme  are  two 
blots  on  his  reputation  which  his  most  thorough-going 
apologists  have  been  unable  to  efface.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  services  to  the  English  nation  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  during  his  reign  the  Itank  of 
England  was  founded,  the  modern  system  of  finance 
introduced,  ministerial  responsibility  recognised,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  secured.  His  manner  was  wholly 
Dutch,  and  even  among  his  own  countrymen  he  was 
thought  blunt.  In  his  theological  opinions  he  was  de- 
cided but  not  illiberal.  See  Trevor,  Life  and  Timet  of 
William  111  (Lond.  1835-86,  2 vols.) ; Vernon,  Court 
and  Times  of  William  III  (ibid.  1841,  2 vols.) ; Macau- 
lay, History  of  Enyland  (1849-55);  Hanke,  Englische 
Geschichte  romehmlich  im  17.  Jahrhundert  (1859-67,  C 
vols.;  F.ngL  transL  1875). 

William  OK  Tykk,  a prominent  ecclesiastic  and 
judicious  historian,  li vet!  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
fie  was  bom  in  Syria  about  A.D.  1 130,  and  reared  at 
Antioch  or  Jerusalem.  About  1160  he  visited  Italy  and 
France  as  a student  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  on  his  return 
to  Jerusalem,  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  he  be- 
came the  friend  and  instructor  of  king  Amalric  (reigned 
1162-1173).  In  1167  he  became  archdeacon  of  Tyre,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  employed  by  Amalric  to  negotiate 
a league  with  the  emperor  Manuel  I at  Constantino- 
ple, with  a view  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  Soon  after- 
wards some  unpleasantness  arose  between  his  arch- 
bishop, Frederic  of  Tyre,  and  himself,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  visited  Home;  and  immediately  after  this 
Amalric  gave  him  charge  of  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  his  son,  the  prince  Baldwin.  In  the  summer  of 
1170  a terrible  earthquake  convulsed  the  East,  destroy- 
ing many  ancient  towns  and  numerous  lives,  and  over- 
throwing several  strong  towers  in  Tyre.  King  Amal- 
ric died  July  11, 1173,  and  his  successor,  Baldwin,  called 
William  to  the  post  of  chancellor;  about  the  same  time 
the  archbishop  Frederic  died,  and  William  was  given 
the  vacant  see,  being  the  sixth  incumbent  of  that  dio- 
cese since  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  present,  in  1178,  at  the  third 
Latcran  synod  at  Home,  and  on  his  return  wrote  out 
the  decisions  of  the  synod,  together  with  a list  of  the 
names  and  titles  of  all  participants  in  its  business,  iu  a 
work  which  he  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  princi- 
pal church  at  Tyre.  He  spent  seven  months  in  Con- 
stantinople in  the  transaction  of  business  for  his  see, 
then  visited  Antioch  on  a mission  from  the  emperor 
Manuel,  and,  after  an  absence  from  home  of  one  year 
and  ten  months,  returned  to  Tyre.  So  much  may  be 
gathered  from  his  own  writings,  which  form  the  almost 
exclusive  source  for  his  life.  An  ancient  French  writer 
adds  the  statement  that  William  was  poisoned  through 
the  agency  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Hernclius,  at 
Home,  whither  he  had  gone  to  effect  the  deposition  of 
that  prelate.  Another  tradition  states  instead  that 
William  acted  as  a commissioner  to  the  West  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  bv  Saladin  iu  1188,  and  was  ap- 
pointed legate  in  matters  pertaining  to  crusades  by 
pope  Gregory  VIII,  being  present  as  such  at  a meeting 
of  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  Kichard  of  England, 
which  took  place  between  Gisors  and  Trie. 

William  of  Tyre  composed  two  historical  works,  one 
of  which  contained  the  history  of  Eastern  princes  from 
Mohammed  to  his  own  time,  a period  of  live  hundred 
and  seventy  years  (fiesta  Principium  Orientulium ).  It 
was  based  upon  Arabic  sources  which  were  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  the  liberality  of  king  Amalric.  This 
work  is  no  longer  extant.  The  other  work  contains 
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the  history  of  the  Crusades,  from  A.D.  1100  to  1184.  ia 
twenty -three  books,  the  last  of  which  is  unfinished 
( Historia  Rerum  in  Partibus  Transmarinis  Gtstanm  a 
Tempore  Mahumeth  usque  ad  A.D.  1184).  It  was 
drawn  from  documentary  sources  and  from  his  personal 
observations  and  carefully  managed  inquiries  among 
his  contemporaries.  Its  learning  is  very  great  as  re- 
s poets  natural,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  condition*  in 
both  the  East  and  West,  and  the  literatures  of  the  Ara- 
bic, Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.  Its  mailer 
also  is  very  full,  and  its  tone,  upon  the  whole,  impartial, 
and  little  affected  by  the  credulous  belief  of  his  age  in 
wonders.  Iu  style,  finally,  is  that  of  animated  descrip- 
tion, such  as  best  harmonizes  with  the  portrayal  of 
events  iu  which  the  military  element  plays  a principal 
part.  It  earned  for  its  author  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  foremost  historical  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  oldest  edition  of  this  work  extant  is  that  of 
Basle  (1519  fol;  2d  ed.  1560).  Other  editions  are  by 
Bongarsius  (1564),  iu  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos . i,  625  sq.; 
G.  du  Preau  (in  French,  Paris  1573  fol).  The  contin- 
uation of  the  work  to  1285,  by  an  unknown  writer,  i* 
given  in  Martenc,  Thesaur.  v,  581.  An  abridgment  i* 
given  in  Bernhard,  Thesaurus , with  continuation,  in 
French,  to  1284;  iu  Latin,  by  the  Dominican  Pippin 
(1320),  in  Muratori,  Thesaurus , vii,  657  sq.  A German 
edition  was  issued  in  1844  at  Stuttgart,  by  Kausler, 
with  the  title,  Gesch.  d.  Kreuzziige  u.  d.  Konigreiclu  Je- 
rusalem. Comp.  Bongarsius,  Prof. ; Vossius,  De  Hist. 
Lot.  p.  53;  Fabricius,  Hill.  I. at.  Medii  .i'ri,  h.  v.: 
Wahler,  f/andbuch  d.  Gesch.  d.  Literal ur  (2d  ed.  Leipsic. 
1823),  ii,  222 ; Herzog,  Real-Enrykiop.  s.  v. 

Williamites,  an  order  of  monks  deriving  their 
name  from  a hermit,  who,  after  conversion  from  a li- 
centious life,  had  made  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  advice  of  hermits  and  pope  Eugenius  III. 
and  had  then,  in  1153,  established  a hermitage  in  s 
desert  of  Tuscany,  near  Pisa.  Disorderly  followers  de- 
stroyed all  prospect  of  retirement  here,  and  he  sought  a 
new  refuge  in  the  depths  of  a forest  on  Monte  I’tugo. 
New  disciples  gathered  about  him,  who,  in  time,  be- 
came offended  with  him  and  expelled  him  from  their 
society.  He  returned  to  his  original  retreat  on  the 
island  of  Lupocavia,  but  found  the  community  unim- 
proved, and  therefore  journeyed  until  he  discovered  a 
stony  vale  containing  a cave,  in  the  bishopric  of  Cros- 
se to,  in  Siena.  Here  he  settled  in  1155  and  began  an 
ascetical  life,  whose  rigor  was  somewhat  relievad  by 
the  lord  of  Buriano,  who  built  him  a celL  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Albert  became  his  associate,  and  a year 
later  Hainald  arrived,  though  only  in  time  to  assist  at 
the  burial  of  William,  who  had  died  Feb.  10,  1157. 
These  two  men  remained  at  the  place,  which  wa*  at 
first  called  Stabulum  Bhodis,  and  afterwards  Malavalle, 
and  which  became  the  original  of  all  the  congregations 
of  hermits  which  adopted  the  name  of  Williamites. 
Such  congregations  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy 
and  beyond,  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  France. 
The  institutions  of  their  founder,  together  with  a de- 
scription of  his  life,  had  been  transmitted  from  Albert- 
They  maintained  a perpetual  fast.  Gregory  IX  gave 
them  the  rule  of  Benedict,  and  permitted  them  to  wear 
shoes.  Innocent  IV  issued  a bull  in  1248  touching  tbe 
election  of  a general  prior,  and  conferring  privilege*  on 
the  order.  Alexander  IV  ordered  its  incorporation 
with  an  order  of  Augustinian  eremites,  but  recalled  hi* 
bull  of  April  18, 1256,  in  view  of  the  violent  protest 
raised  against  the  scheme,  though  matters  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  ns  to  occasion  serious  difficulties  in  the 
order,  which  involved  the  loss  of  a number  of  monas- 
teries in  1266.  In  1435  the  Council  of  Basle  confirmed 
the  privileges  possessed  by  the  order,  which  then  cov- 
ered the  three  provinces  of  T uscany,  Germany,  and  Han- 
ders and  France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
only  twelve  convents  remained  to  the  order,  all  of  which 
were  in  Flanders,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  they 
too  were  extinct.  An  order  of  knights  of  St  William 
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has  been  spoken  of,  but  is  entirely  apocryphal.  See  j 
Holland,  Acta  Sanctorum , Feb.  10,  with  Henschen’s 
Du*.;  and  Helyot,  Hut.  d.  Ordres  Monast.  Relit;,  et 
MUitaires , i,  250;  iii,  13;  vi,  142-152;  also  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Williams,  Aaron,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Lcetsdale,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1807.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Jefferson  College,  and  in  the  first  class  at 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny.  He 
served  with  eminent  ability  as  professor  of  languages 
in  the  Ohio  University,  and  subsequently  filled  the 
same  chair  in  his  alma  mater  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  be- 
ing at  the  time  a member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Alle- 
gheny. lie  died  at  Leetsdale,  Dec.  31, 1878.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Williams,  Alvin  P.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  March  13,  1813. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  publicly  set  apart  as 
his  father’s  assistant  in  the  ministry,  and  afterwards 
labored  as  an  evangelist.  Among  his  pastorates  were 
Lexington,  Miami,  Bethel,  St.  Joseph,  and  Glasgow,  in 
Missouri.  He  died  at  Glasgow,  Nov.  9, 1868.  He  was 
conspicuous  among  the  most  able  ministers  of  his  de- 
nomination in  the  South-west.  “ His  sermons,  exposi- 
tions, ami  essays  before  the  association  for  twenty-five 
years  mark  him  as  a man  of  extraordinary  ability,  a 
second  Andrew  Fuller.”  Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop. 
p.  1247.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Williams,  Charles  P.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  wns  a teacher  for  many  years  in  a 
classical  school  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  died  in  that 
city,  June  12,  1859,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  See  /Vo/. 
Episc.  A Imanac,  1860,  p.  93. 

Williams,  Isaac,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Wales  in  1802.  He  graduated  from  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  in  1826,  and  became  a fellow  there 
in  1832;  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1831,  and  was 
curate  of  Windrush,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin’s,  Oxford,  and 
Bislcy,  in  succession;  wrote  tracts  Nos.  80,  86,  and  87 
of  the  Pusov  Tract  arxan  series;  contributed  to  the 
Lyra  Apoftolica,  and  spent  his  later  years  in  retire- 
ment at  Stinchcombc,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died, 
Slay  1,  1865.  lie  was  a voluminous  writer,  and  we 
name  the  following  among  his  numerous  works:  The 
Cathedral ; or,  The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
England  ( 1838 ) : — Hymns,  translated  from  the  Par- 
isian Breviary  ( 1839): — Thoughts  in  Past  Years 
(1842):  — Harmony  and  Commentary  on  the  Whole 
tjosjtel  Narrative  ( 1842-45;  new  ed.  1869-70 ) -.—  The 
Baptistery  ; or.  The  Way  to  Eternal  Life  (1842-44): — 
Christian  Scholar  (1849): — The  Altar;  or,  Meditations 
in  Verse  on  the  Great  Christian  Sacrifice  (cod.): — The 
Seven  Days ; or,  The  Old  and  the  New  Creation  (1850) : 
— The  Apocalypse,  with  Notes  and  Reflections  (1862)  : — 
The  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament  (1856) : — Female 
Characters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a scries  of  sermons 
(1859): — Beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (1861): — 
The  Psalms  Interpreted  of  Christ  (i864-65). 

Williams,  John  (l),nu  English  missionary,  called 
“the  Apostle  of  Polynesia”  and  “the  Martyr  of  Erro- 
raanga,”  was  bom  at  Tottenham,  near  London,  June 
29, 1796.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  nn  ironmonger,  and  acquired  a knowledge  of  mech- 
anism which  was  afterwards  of  great  service  to  him. 
He  was  ordained  in  1816,  and  sent  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  Eimeo,  one  of  the  Society  Islands, 
where  he  learned  the  language  and  l>cgnn  to  preach  to 
the  natives  in  two  months.  From  Eimeo  he  soon  re- 
moved to  Huaheine,  and  afterwards  to  Raiatea,  where 
he  was  eminently  successful  in  introducing  Christianity 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  1823 
he  removed  to  Rarntonga,  the  chief  of  the  Hervev  Isl- 
ands, where  he  established  a mission  that  was  remarka- 
bly successful,  the  population  of  the  entire  group  having 
embraced  Christianity  under  his  influence.  He  em- 
ployed native  teachers,  and  prepared  the  New  Test,  and 
other  books  in  the  Raratongan  language.  Being  in 


want  of  a vessel  to  journey  from  island  to  island,  he  re- 
solved to  build  one.  He  made  all  the  necessary  tools, 
and  completed  the  vessel,  which  was  sixty  feet  long  by 
eighteen  wide,  in  about  fifteen  weeks.  The  sails  were 
of  native  matting,  the  cordage  of  the  bark  of  the  hibis- 
cus, the  oakum  of  cocoa-nut  husks  and  banana  stumps. 
With  the  aid  of  this  vessel  he  extended  his  labors 
during  the  next  four  years  as  far  as  the  Samoa  Islands. 
In  1834  he  returned  to  England,  and  remained  nearly 
four  years,  employing  himself  in  the  publication  of  his 
Raratongan  New  Test,  (by  the  Bible  Society)  and  in 
raising  £4000  for  the  purchase  and  outfit  of  a mission- 
ary ship  for  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In  1838  he  returned 
to  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  in  the  following  year  vis- 
ited thetNew  Hebrides  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a 
mission,  but  was  killed  on  the  shore  of  the  island  of 
Erromanga,  and  most  of  his  body  eaten  by  the  savage 
natives,  Nov.  20, 1839.  Besides  his  New  Test.,  above 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of,  A Narrative  of  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  (1837): — 
Missionary's  Faretcell  (1838).  See  l’rout,  Life  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams , Missionary  to  Polynesia ; Compiled 
from  his  Journals,  Corresjtomience,  and  other  A Uthentic 
Sources  (1848). 

Williams,  John  (2)  (called  Ab  Ithel),  a Welsh 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Llangvhnfel,  Denbighshire, 
North  Wales,  in  1811.  He  graduated  from  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1834;  was  ordained  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  stationed  successively  at  Llanfor,  Nerguis, 
and  Llanymowddwyn ; and  preferred  by  the  bishop  of 
Bangor  to  the  rectory  of  Llancnddwyn,  Merionethshire, 
a few  months  before  his  death,  which  occurred  Aug.  27, 
1861.  He  published,  The  Church  of  England  Indepen- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Route  in  All  Ages: — Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  the  Cymry  (1844) : — Glossary  of  Terms 
Used  for  A rticles  of  British  Dress  anti  A tutor  (1851) : 
— Ancient  Welsh  Grammar (1856)  : — Brut y Tteysngion; 
or,  The  Chronicle  of  the  Princes  (1860) : — Barddas , or 
Burdism : a Collection  of  Original  Documents  Illustra- 
tive of  the  Theology,  Discipline,  and  Usages  of  the  Bardo- 
Druidic  System  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  ; with  Translation 
and  Notes  (1862). 

Williams,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Warham  Williams,  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  was  bom  there,  April  23,  1743.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  17G1;  was  selected  by  pro- 
fessor Winthrop  to  accompany  him,  the  same  year,  to 
Newfoundland,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus ; taught 
school  at  Waltham,  and  pursued  his  theological  stud- 
ies; was  licensed  to  preach  OcU  11,  1763;  preached  at 
Concord  and  Bradford,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained  in 
the  latter  place  Nov.  20,  1765.  In  May,  1780,  he  was 
installed  in  the  Hollis  professorship  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Mann- 
heim, Germany,  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia;  also  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  Massachusetts.  In  1786  he  went  to  Penobscot  Bay 
to  observe  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  a galley  fitted 
out  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  same 
year  the  government  of  Massachusetts  appointed  him 
to  assist  in  running  the  line  of  jurisdiction  between 
that  state  and  New  York.  He  resigned  his  professor- 
ship in  1788,  and  removed  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  preaching 
there  as  a stated  supply  from  January,  1789,  to  October, 
1795.  Subsequently  be  preached  at  Burlington  more 
than  two  years,  lie  died  at  Rutland,  Jnn.  2, 1817.  In 
1794  he  published  The  Natural  and  Civil  History  of 
Vermont  (8vo),  which  was  republished  in  two  volumes 
in  1809.  In  1805  governor  Tickenor  appointed  him  to 
ascertain  the  boundary  of  the  state  of  Vermont.  A 
course  of  lectures  was  delivered  by’  him  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  soon  after  its  establishment.  Many’ 
MSS.  on  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  mathematical 
subjects  of  great  value  are  among  his  literary  remains. 
See  Sprague,  A mails  of  the  A mer.  Puljrit,  i,  695. 
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Williams,  Samuel  Wells,  LL.D.,  a distin- 1 
guished  Chinese  scholar,  was  bom  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  22,  1812.  He  graduated  from  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  learned  printing,  aud  in 
1833  went  to  Canton,  China,  as  printer  for  the  Amer- 
ican mission,  w here  he  assisted  in  editing  The  Chinese 
Jiepository.  In  1837  he  visited  Japan,  learned  the  lan- 
guage, and  translated  Matthew-  and  Luke  into  Japanese. 
Returning  to  China,  be  edited  many  works;  became 
interpreter  to  commodore  Perry’s  Japan  expedition  in 
1853,  and  in  1855  to  the  United  States  legation.  In 
1860  he  revisited  the  United  States,  aud  in  1875,  after 
various  public  services  in  China,  permanently  settled 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  acted  as  lecturer  on 
Chinese,  until  his  death,  Feb.  16, 1884,  at  which  time 
he  was  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He 
is  the  author  of  many  works  on  China,  especially  The 
Middle  Kingdom  (N.  Y.  1848, 1857). 

Williams,  William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bora  at  Katonton,  Putnam  Co.,  Ga.,  March 
15,  1821.  lie  united  with  the  Church  in  1837 ; grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1840,  and  from 
the  law-school  of  Harvard  University  in  1847;  became 
pastor  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  in  1851;  professor  of  theology 
in  Mercer  University  in  1856;  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  etc^  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1859,  and  in  1872  of  systematic  theology,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death,  at  Aiken,  S.  C.,  Feb.  20, 
1879.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  1255.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Williams,  William  Frederick,  D.D.,  a Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  born  at  Utica,  N.  Yn  Jan.  7, 
1818.  For  a lime  he  studied  at  Yale  College;  grad- 
uated in  1847  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary;  in 
1848  was  licensed,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Utica;  the  same  year  commissioned  by  the  American 
Board,  aud  sailed  for  Syria,  his  first  station  being  at , 
Beyrout.  Thence  lie  w as  transferred  to  Mosul,  and  next 
was  called  to  Mardin,  East  Turkey,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
14,  1871.  For  some  years  he  was  especially  engaged 
in  training  native  helpers  and  preachers. 

Williams,  William  R.,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  an  eminent  I 
Baptist  divine,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  14, 
1804,  being  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Williams  (1767-1825),  j 
pastor  of  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
1823,  studied  law  and  practiced  it  one  year,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1831,  and  the  ensuing  year  became  pastor 
of  the  Amity  Street  Church,  a relation  which  continued 
until  his  death,  April  1, 1885.  Dr.  Williams  was  an  ele- 
gant writer,  and  the  author  of  several  valuable  works 
on  Baptist  history  aud  literature,  for  which  see  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

"Willigis,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  was  a statesman 
and  primate  of  the  German  Church  in  the  jieriod  of  the 
Saxon  emperors.  His  origin  is  unknown  and  was  prob- 
ably obscure.  His  birthplace  was,  it  may  be  assumed, 
the  town  of  Schoningen,  in  Saxony.  He  was  a canon 
at  Hildesheim,  when  Yolcold,  tutor  of  the  young  Otto 
II,  whose  friendship  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
gain,  recommended  him  to  notice,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  transferred,  about  A.D.  970,  to  the  imperial 
chapel  and  received  into  the  number  of  imperial  coun- 
cillors. On  Jan.  13,  975,  he  became  archbishop  of 
Maycucc  and  arclichancellor  aud  metropolitan  of  Ger- 
many, by  the  appointment  of  emperor  Otto  II  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  pope,  Benedict  VII.  The  papal 
bull  provided  that  he  should  have  pre-eminence  over 
all  prelates  in  Germany  and  Gaul  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, and  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  royal  corona- 
tions and  in  respect  to  the  holding  of  synods  at  places 
to  be  chosen  by  himself.  He  took  part  in  all  the  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  empire  until  other  favorites  tem- 
porarily usurped  his  place,  but  was  not  a participant  in 
Otto's  Italian  campaign,  A.D.  980.  When  Otto  suffered 
defeat  in  Calabria,  July  13,  982,  Willigis  accompanied 
other  German  princes  to  the  imperial  camp,  and  at  the 


diet  of  Verona,  where  the  infant  son  of  Otto  was  chosen 
king  and  successor  to  his  father,  he  appeared  invested 
in  all  his  former  honors.  Otto  II  died  Dec.  7,  983,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Willigis  officiated  at  the  coronation 
of  the  new  king  as  the  representative  of  the  transalpine  - 
peoples,  and  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  emperor  he  was  the  head  of  the  Saxon 
party  aud  the  roost  terrible  opponent  of  duke  Henry  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  seized  the  prince  and  had  attempted 
to  secure  the  throne.  During  this  dispute,  which  dosed 
in  985,  Willigis  was  the  constant  companion  of  the 
empress.  When  the  empress-mother  died,  June  15,991, 
a commission  was  appointed  to  assist  the  grandmother. 
Adelheid,  in  exercising  care  over  the  prince,  and  of 
this  commission  Willigis  was  a member.  later  author- 
ities even  confer  upon  him  a regency  of  the  empire 
during  a period  of  three  years.  The  education  of 
young  Otto  was  also  the  peculiar  charge  of  Willigis, 
and  was  by  him  intrusted  to  his  protege,  Bern  want,  a 
later  bishop  of  Hildesheim.  Willigis  prepared  the  first 
Roman  expedition  of  his  pupil  aud  guided  him  over 
the  Alps.  Easter,  996,  was  celebrated  at  Favia,  and  a 
delegation  announcing  the  death  of  John  XV  and  ask- 
ing the  king  to  choose  a new  pope  was  received  in  the 
same  place.  Willigis,  more  than  any  other  person,  de- 
termined Otto  to  choose  his  own  cousin,  Bruuo,  the  son 
of  the  duke  of  Carinthia;  and,  in  connection  with  Hil- 
dibald,  chancellor  and  bishop  of  Worms,  he  escorted 
Bruno  to  Rome,  and  was  present  at  bis  election  by  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  his  enthronement  as  Gregory  V. 
May  3, 996.  Before  leaving  Rome  he  induced  the  pope 
to  convoke  a synod,  through  which  he  secured  the  re- 
turn of  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Prague,  to  the  diocese  which 
that  prelate  had  twice  abandoned,  though  the  return 
was  not  desired  by  the  emperor,  the  pope,  or  Adalbert 
himself. 

The  next  important  affair  in  the  life  of  Willigis  was 
his  dispute  with  bishop  Bernward,  of  Hildesheim,  re- 
specting the  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  nun- 
nery of  Gandersheim,  where  Sophia,  the  emperor's  sister, 
was  about  to  take  the  veil.  The  emperor  sided  with 
Bernward,  and  Sophia  with  Willigis.  The  dispute  was 
finally  brought  before  a synod  at  Rome,  which  sent  a 
legate  to  Gandersheim  to  forward  the  interests  of  Bera- 
ward.  Willigis  refused  to  obey  this  authority,  and  was 
accordingly  suspended  from  his  offices  by  the  legate, 
and  cited  to  appear  before  the  pope.  He  nevertheless 
persisted  in  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions,  and 
found  numerous  supporters  among  the  German  clergy, 
as  is  evideut  from  the  large  attendance  of  bishops  at  a 
synod  convoked  by  him  at  Frankfort,  Aug.  20,  1002. 
Bern  ward’s  entrance  at  Gandersheim,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  resisted  by  its  inmates  with  force  of  arms.  Tbe 
opposition  against  both  pope  and  emperor  was  every- 
where, whether  in  Rome  or  Germany,  so  strong  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  Willigis  to  despise  the  wrath  o { 
cither.  The  emperor’s  death,  followed  by  the  accession 
of  Henry  II,  occasioned  a truce,  during  which  Willigis 
consecrated  Sophia  as  abbess  of  Gandersheim ; and  in 
1007  a peace  was  negotiated,  by  the  renunciation,  on  tbe 
part  of  Willigis,  of  jurisdiction  in  the  disputed  territory. 
Otto's  idea  of  establishing  a universal  empire,  in  whW& 
Bernward  and  his  coadjutors  were  his  principal  sup- 
porters and  Willigis  his  principal  opponent,  bad,  how- 
ever, been  defeated,  and  papal  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  the  German  Church  had  been  effectually  rebuked,  in 
the  course  of  a quarrel  which  seemed  to  concern  local 
matters  only,  but  which,  because  of  the  prominence  of 
the  persons  engaged,  involved  issues  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance for  the  entire  Western  Church. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  II,  he  found  in  Willigis 
the  most  prominent  supporter  of  his  claims  as  against 
those  of  margrave  Eckard  of  Meissen  and  of  duke  Her- 
mann of  Suabia.  Willigis,  assisted  hr  his  suffragans^ 
anointed  and  crowned  the  emperor,  June  6 or  7,  1002, 
at  Maycncc,  and  the  empress  Kunigunde,  Aug.  10,  at 
Faderborn.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  to  ALx-la- 
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Chapelle,  where  the  latter  was  recognised  as  sovereign 
by  the  assembled  princes,  and  to  Bruchsal,  where  the 
duke  of  Suabia  made  a voluntary  surrender  of  iiis  claims, 
lie  was  present  also  at  a synod  held  at  Theonville,  ami 
was  the  influential  personage  who  caused  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  denounced  upon  count  Ernest  of  Austria, 
for  rebellion,  to  be  changed  into  the  imposition  of  a fine. 

Everything  in  the  records  thus  reveals  Willigis  as 
the  counsellor  and  influential  friend  of  the  eni|>cror. 
His  power  is  evidenced  in  numerous  documents,  and  in 
many  ecclesiastical  provisions  and  arrangements  of  the 
time.  He  was  incessantly,  energetically  active  in  the 
affairs  of  both  Church  and  State.  Several  churches  in 
the  city  of  Maycncc,  a number  of  bridges  and  other 
public  works,  and  various  works  of  art,  were  among  the 
permanent  relics  of  his  administration.  He  died  Feb.  23, 
1011. 

Literature.— Historical  works,  like  Gicscbrecht,  Gesch. 
d.  dcutschen  Kaiserzeit ; Gfrorcr,  AUgem.  k.  Gesch.  iii, 
3,4;  and  monographs,  e.  g.  Dt  Willigisi  A rchicuncellarii 
Regna  Germ,  et  .4  rchiepisc.  Mogunt.  I 'it a et  Rebus  Grstis, 
by  Ossenbeck  (Monasterii,  1859);  Euler,  Erzbischnf 
Willigis  ton  Mainz,  etc.  (Naumburg,  I860).  See  also 
Thietmar, Chronic,  passim.;  I’ertz,  Monum.  Germ.  Script. 
ii-vii,  etc. ; Guden,  Cod.  Diplom. ; Monum.  Iloica . xxxi ; 
Origg.  Guelficie,  iv ; Schunnat,  Hist.  Fuldens.  150,  etc. ; 
Bbhmcr,  Font.  Rer.  Germ,  iii;  Thangmar,  Vita  Bern- 
u-ardi  Fpisc.,  Canaparius,  Vita  S.  Adalbert,  and  Herzog, 
Reul-Eacyklop.  a.  v. 

Willison  (or  Willisoue),  John,  a divine  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1680 ; became  minister 
at  Brechin  in  1703,  and  in  1716  at  Dundee,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  May  3,  1750.  He  was  the 
author  of,  Examples  of  Plain  Catechising  (1787) : — Sac- 
ramental Directory ; or,  a Treatise  Concerning  the  Sanc- 
tification of  a Communion  Sabbath  (1745): — Afflicted 
Man's  Companion  (1755):  — Sacramental  Meditations 
and  A deices  (1769): — Sacramental  Catechism : — Chris- 
tian Scripture  Directory: — Free  and  Impartial  Testi- 
mony to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  works.  An 
edition  of  his  IForfo'was  published  in  Aberdeen  in 
1769,  and  other  editions  have  since  appeared,  including 
his  later  publications.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii, 
693, 813 ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Williston,  Payson,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1763 ; graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1783;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven ; 
became  pastor  at  Enstharapton,  Mass.,  in  1789,  where  he 
remained  until  1833.  He  died  there  Jan.  30,  i856.  He 
published  a Sermon  in  1799,  a Half-century  Sermon  in 
1839,  and  contributed  several  articles  to  Sprague’s  A n- 
nuls  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit  (vole,  i and  ii). 

Willm,  Joski'U,  a Protestant  pedagogue  and  philos- 
opher, was  born  at  Heiligcnstein  in  1792.  In  1821  he 
was  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Strasburg,  in  1826 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  seminary,  and  died  in 
1853.  He  published,  l>e  V Education  du  People  (1843) : 
— Ilistoire  de  la  Philosophie  Allemande  Depuis  Kant 
(1844),  which  received  the  prize  from  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  From  1844  to  1850  he  was  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Dictionnaire  dcs  Sciences  Philoso- 
phiques,  published  by  Hachettc.  Sec  Bruch,  Discours 
Nicrologique  (Strasburg,  1853);  Lichtcnberger,  Ency- 
clop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Willows,  Brook  of  (O'S^yn  503,  S’ ached  ha - 
Arabim;  Sept,  if  <f>apayK  *Apa/j«c;  Yulg.  torrens  sali- 
cum),  a wady  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xv,  7)  in  his  dirge 
over  Moab.  Over  this  name  Jerome  takes  a singular 
flight  in  his  Commentary  on  Isa.  xv,  7,  connecting  it 
with  the  Orebim  (A.  V.  “ravens”)  who  fed  Elijah  during 
his  seclusion.  The  prophet’s  language  implies  that  this 
bro«k  was  one  of  the  bouudaries  of  the  country — proba- 
bly, as  Gesenius  ( Jesaia , i,  632)  observes,  the  southern 
one.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  a wady  mentioned  by 
Amos  (vi,  14)  as  the  then  recognised  southern  limit  of  the 
northern  kingdom  (Fllrst,  Handtcb.;  Ewald,  Propheicn). 


This  latter  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  “ the  river  of  the 
wilderness”  (rOH?n  3,  Nuchal  ha-Arubdh ; Sept.  6 
j \eipai\pog  rStv  evoptbv',  Yulg.  torrens  deserts).  Widely 
ns  they  differ  in  the  A.  V.,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
name's  are  all  but  identical  in  the  original,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  it  is  plural  in  Isaiah  and  singular  in 
Amos.  In  the  latter  it  is  ha-Arabah , the  same  name 
which  is  elsewhere  almost  exclusively  used  either  for 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  ghor  of  modern  Arabs,  or 
for  its  continuation,  the  great  Arabah,  extending  to  the 
gulf  of  Akabah.  If  the  two  are  regarded  as  identical, 
and  the  latter  as  the  accurate  form  of  the  name,  then  it 
is  probable  that  the  Wady  el-Ahsv  is  intended,  which 
breaks  down  through  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains 
of  Moab  into  the  so-called  Ghor  ea-Safieh,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  and  appears  to  form  a natural  barrier 
between  the  districts  of  Kerak  and  Jebal  (Burckhardt, 
Syria,  Aug.  7).  This  is  not  improbably  also  the  brook 
Zered  (n uchal-Zered)  of  the  earlier  history.  The  Tar- 
gum  l’seudojonathan  translates  the  name  Zered  by 
“ osiers,”  or  “ baskets.” 

Should,  however,  the  Nachal  ha- A rabim  be  rendered 
“ the  Willow- torrent” — which  has  the  support  of  Geseni- 
us ( Jesaia ) and  Pusey  (Comm,  on  Amo#,  vi,  14) — then  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  name  IF ady  Sufsaf  “ Wil- 
low Wadv,"  is  still  attached  to  a part  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  ravine  which  descends  from  Kerak  to  the  north 
end  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Irby,  May  9). 
Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  644)  mentions  a fountain  called 
'Ain  Sufsaf  “ the  Willow  Fountain”  (Catafago,  Arabic 
Dictionary,  p.  1051). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilton,  in  his  work  on  The  Negeb,  or 
South  Country  of  Scripture,  endeavors  to  identify  the 
Nachal  ha-Arabah  of  Amos  with  the  Wady  el-Jeib, 
which  forms  the  main  drain  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
present  Wady  Arabah  (the  great  tract  between  Jebel 
Sherah  and  the  mountains  of  et-Tih)  arc  discharged 
into  the  Ghor  cs-Safieh  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  accepted 
ns  more  than  a mere  conjecture,  without  a single  con- 
sideration in  its  favor  beyond  the  magnitude  of  the 
Wady  el-Jeib,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  it 
would  be  mentioned  by  the  prophet. — Smith,  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  s.  v. 

"Willow -Sunday  is  a local  term  to  designate 
Palm-Sunday  in  some  parts  of  England ; so  called  be- 
cause boughs  of  the  willow-tree  arc  used  instead  of 
palms. 

Wills,  John,  D.D.,  a Church  of  England  divine, 
was  born  at  Seaborough,  Somersetshire,  in  1740.  He 
graduated  M.A.  in  1765  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
succeeded  to  the  wardenship  of  that  college  in  1783; 
served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  from  1792  to  1796, 
and  held  the  rectorships  of  Seaborough,  and  of  Tvdd 
St.  Mary,  Lincoln,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Dr.  Wills 
died  May  16, 1806,  very  rich,  leaving  numerous  benev- 
olent bequests.  Sec  (Loud.)  Annual  Register,  1806, 
p.  535. 

Wills,  Samuel,  I).D.,an  English  Baptist  minister, 
youngest  son  of  Rev.  Alexander  Wills,  of  Ashley,  was 
i>orn  at  Salisbury  in  April,  1808.  He  united  with  the 
John  Street  Church,  Loudon,  at  seventeen.  In  early 
manhood  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  preaching 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London;  in  1833  opened  a boys’ 
boarding-school  in  Dorking,  Surrey,  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath,  chiefly  at  Mortlake;  in  1840  became  pastor 
of  a Church  in  Gosport,  remaining  till  1846,  and  then 
returned  to  London;  in  1847  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  New  York  established  an  open-commu- 
nion church,  of  which  he  was  the  pastor  for  a time. 
Besides  bis  ministerial  work,  he  prepared  several  vol- 
umes for  the  press,  which  had  a large  circulation  in  this 
country.  Among  these  were,  Daily  Meditations  (4  vola.) : 
— The  Seven  Churches  in  Avia: — Christian  Ordinances : 
— .4  Commentary  on  the  Prophet  Daniel.  In  1853  ho 
returned  to  England,  and  was  pastor  at  Upper  Norwood, 
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then  at  Vernon  Chapel.  King’s  Cross,  and  of  West  Row, 
Suffolk.  His  last  settlements,  which  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion, were  at  Winchester  and  Milford,  Hants.  Resign- 
ing his  pastoral  work,  he  retired  to  Thornton  Heath, 
Surrev,  where  he  died,  April  12,  1873.  See  (Lend.) 
Bapt'.  Hand-book,  1 874,  p.  2%.  ( J.  C.  S.) 

Willatadter,  Elias,  a Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1796,  at  Carlsruhe.  In  1821  he 
attended  the  lectures  at  the  Wurzburg  University,  and 
in  18*24,  after  due  examination,  was  enrolled  among 
the  rabbinical  candidates  of  Baden.  In  1837  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  rabbinate  at  Carls- 
ruhe, and  died  Nov.  14,  1842.  He  published,  Abriss 
der  gesammten  judischen  Theologie  (Carlsruhe): — Prt- 
digtcn  bci  rerschiedmm  Gelegenheiten  (ibid.  1829).  To- 
gether with  some  other  rabbis  he  edited  an  edition  of 
the  Old  Test,  for  the  U9C  of  schools  (ibid.  1836-38).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  dud,  iii,  516;  Kavserling,  Jiibliothek  jiidi- 
scher  Kanzelredner,  i,  351  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Wilmeid,  in  Noise  mythology,  is  the  progenitor 
of  all  the  magicians.  He  is  the  originator  of  the  sci- 
ences of  medicine,  magic,  and  fortune-telling. 

Wilmer,  Joseph  Perk  Bell,  D.D.,  a bishop  of  the 
^rotestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  for  a number  of  years 
rector  of  Sl  Mark's  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  after 
which,  about  1864,  he  removed  to  Virginia,  residing  in 
Scottsville.  In  1866  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Loui- 
siana, iu  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  and  died  Dec.  2, 
1878,  aged  about  sixty -five  years.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Al- 
manac.. 1879,  p.  168. 

Wilmsen,  Friedrich  Eduard,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  29, 1736,  at  Halle. 
In  1777  he  was  called  as  pastor  of  the  Parochial  Church 
to  Berlin,  where  he  died,  May  23, 1798.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  De  Sapientia  Christi  in  Seligendo  ad  A post. 
Gentt.  Manus  Paullo  Contpicua  (Halle,  1756): — Tie- 
trachtungen  fiber  Weisheit  und  Thorheit  im  gcmcinen 
I.eben  der  Menschrn  (Berlin,  1786): — Moralische  Pre- 
digten  (ibid.  1798;  edited  by  F.  Ph.  Wilmsen): — Predig- 
ten  fur  llausvdter  und  Hausmutter  (Leipaic,  1776).  He 
also  translated  into  German  S.  Clarke's  Paraphrase  of 
the  Four  Evangelists  (Berlin,  1763, 3 vols.).  See  Winer, 
ffandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  243, 569 , ii,  204, 207.  (B.  P.) 

Wilmsen,  Friedrich  Philipp,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  23, 1770,  at  Magde- 
burg, and  died  at  Berlin,  May  4,  1831.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  Brirfe  zur  Bej'brderung  des  katech.  Studiums 
(Berlin,  1794-98): — Die  biblischen  Geschichten  des  Alien 
und  Seuen  Testaments  (ibid.  1809): — Das  I.eben  Jesu 
Christi  beschrieben  (ibid.  1816) : — Luther  der  Reformator 
(ibid.  1817): — Eusebio,  Andachtsubungen  in  Gesdngen, 
etc.  (ibid.  1827): — Eugenia  oderdat  I.eben  des  Glaubens 
und  der  Liebe  (ibid.  1820): — Ilerzenserhtbungen  fur  stille 
Abendstunden  (Hanover,  1830).  See  Winer,  J/amlbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  862;  ii,  62,  71,  130,  253,  257,  262,  266, 
333, 370,  393 ; Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  1453.  (a  P.) 

Wilson,  Harry  Bristow,  D.D.,  an  English  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  in  I»ndon  in  1774;  educated  at  Mer- 
chant-Taylors’  School,  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford; 
was  appointed  third  undermaster  of  Mercbant-Taylors' 
School  in  1798,  and  second  undermaster  in  1805,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  1824,  when  he  resigned ; 
became  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  Michael's,  Bassishaw, 
in  1807 ; and  was  rector  of  Sl  Mary  Aldermarv  and  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  from  Aug.  2. 1816,  until  his  death, 
Nov.  21, 1853.  He  published  a volume  of  Sermons  on 
Several  Subjects  (1807)  : — History  of  Merchant- Taylors' 
School  (1812-14): — Index  to  the  Bible  (1818).  and  other 
works.  See  (Lond.)  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1854,  i,  536. 

Wilson,  N.  "W..  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
iu  Pendleton  County,  Va.,  Oct.  20, 1824.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1858,  and  after  having  been  a pastor  of  coun- 
try churches  for  several  years,  was  invited  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  at  Chapel  Ilill,  N.  CX,  and  subse- 
quently to  Farmdale.  Va.,  where  lie  remained  two  years. 


In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  Grace  Street  Church, 
Richmond;  in  1875  lie  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Colosseum  Church.  He  died  of 
the  yellow  fever  in  1878.  lie  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  “ one  of  the  most  eloquent  ministers  in  the  South.” 
See  Cathcart,  Bapt.  Encyclop.  p.  1260.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Wilson,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  Puritan  divine 
of  the  16th  century,  preached  at  St.  George’s  Church  in 
Canterbury  thirty -six  years,  was  chaplain  to  lord  Wot- 
ton,  and  died  in  January,  1621.  He  was  the  author  of 
a Dialogue  Concerning  Justification  by  Faith  (1610): 
— Gods  Eternal  Purjtose  (1611): — Complete  Christian 
Dictionary  (1612): — Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (1614): — Receipt  against  Heresies: — Christ's 
Farewell  to  Jerusalem  (eod.): — Theological  Rules  (1615), 
and  other  works.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Wilson,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  clergyman  and 
school-master,  was  bom  in  1748.  He  was  master  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Clitheroc,  Lancashire,  for  about 
forty  years,  and  died  in  1813.  He  was  the  author  of 
An  Archaeological  Dictionary;  or.  Classical  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  Alphabetically  Ar- 
ranged, and  a volume  of  Miscelhmies. 

Wimmer,  Gabriel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Sagan,  in  Silesia,  OcL  29, 1671,  and 
died  at  Alten-Mbrbitz,  iu  the  diocese  of  Borna,  March 
14,  1745,  in  his  first  and  only  parish,  to  which  he  w as 
appointed  in  1697.  He  is  the  author  of  A usfuhrlichc 
Liedererklarung  (Altenburg,  1749, 4 parts,  published  by 
his  son).  He  also  wrote  some  hymns,  which  are  still 
in  use.  See  Kocb,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  KircherdUdes,  v, 
497  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Wimpheling,  Jakob,  a German  humanist,  was 
born  July  26, 1450.  At  Freiburg  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Geiler  von  Kaiserbcrg  (q.  v.).  An  epidemic  drove  him 
to  Erfurt,  but  he  eventually  completed  his  univendty 
course  at  Heidelberg.  He  became  master  in  philosophy 
in  1471,  and  began  the  study  of  canon  law,  exchanging 
it,  however,  ere  long  for  that  of  theology.  In  1479  be 
was  made  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  in  1481 
superintendent  of  the  Artist  College  and  rector,  in  1483 
bachelor  of  theology  and  licentiate.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  made  preach- 
er and  canon  at  the  cathedral  of  Spiresi.  He  was,  how- 
ever, rather  suited  to  be  an  educator  than  a preacher, 
by  reason  of  physical  debility  and  a weak  voice,  and 
the  natural  bias  of  his  miud.  He  was  incessantly  busy 
with  his  pen,  and  constantly  had  charge  of  a number 
of  young  men,  whom  he  inspired  with  a love  of  learn- 
ing and  of  truth,  which  made  them,  as  a rule,  the  ready, 
and,  in  some  instances,  effective  supporters  of  the  Refor- 
mation, when  that  movement  began.  In  this  period 
(1497)  he  wrote  the  Isidoneus  Germanicus,  one  of  his 
most  important  works,  and  one  of  the  first  to  direct  the 
course  of  education  into  a new  channel.  Fourteen  years 
were  spent  at  Spires,  when  he  resolved  upon  retiring 
with  Christoph  von  Utenheim  (q.  v.),  Geiler  von  Kaiser- 
bcrg, and  others,  to  a hermitage  in  the  deptbs  of  the 
Black  Forest,  but  was  hindered  from  the  execution  of 
the  plan  by  a transfer  to  the  faculty  of  arts  at  Heidel- 
berg, Sept.  13, 1498.  It  was  characteristic  of  his  spirit 
that  while  concerned  to  introduce  a purer  Latin,  and 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  po- 
etry, he  should  confine  himself  chiefly  to  the  teaching 
of  Christian  authors  like  Jerome  and  Prudentius,  and 
that  he  should  reject  the  study  of  heathen  authors  as 
being  injurious  to  youth.  From  this  judgment  he  ex- 
cepted Cicero,  Virgil,  and  a few  others  only ; bnt  slight 
as  was  this  concession,  it  obliged  him  to  deliver  two 
apologetic  discourses  to  prove,  against  tbe  assaults  of 
monastic  adversaries,  the  utility  of  humanistic  studies. 
In  1500  he  resigned  his  professorship  on  the  invitation 
of  Utenheim,  to  resume  the  project  of  a hermit  life,  bat 
while  tam  ing  at  Strasburg,  Utenheim  was  made  ad- 
ministrator of  the  diocese  of  Basle,  and  Wimpheling 
accordingly  remained  with  Kaiserbcrg,  and  completed 
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(1502)  the  edition  of  Geraon’s  works,  upon  which  the 
latter  had  been  employed  since  1488.  At  this  time  he 
came  into  conflict  with  the  notorious  barefoot  monk 
Thomas  Mnrncr  (q.  v.),  through  the  publication  of  a 
work  intended  to  promote  the  loyalty  of  Strasburg  tow- 
ards Germany,  and  basing  its  plea  on  the  false  state- 
ment that  the  Gaul  of  Gesar’s  time  had  never  extended 
to  the  Khine,  but  only  to  the  borders  of  Australia,  sub- 
sequently a German  province;  and  as  he  was  victorious 
in  the  dispute,  he  retained  his  erroneous  opinion  while 
he  lived.  In  December,  1502,  Utenheim  succeeded  to 
the  see  of  Basic,  and  invited  Wimpheling  to  collect 
and  examine  existing  synodal  statutes,  with  a view  to 
reforming  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  After  complet- 
ing this  work  Wimpheling  returned  to  Strasburg  to 
take  possession  of  a summissariat,  to  which  he  was 
appointed,  but  which  was  given  to  another  person.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  resume  the  training  of  young 
men  as  a means  of  earning  a livelihood,  and  accepted  a 
tutorship  over  the  sons  of  his  friends,  Sturm  and  1’aulus. 
A tract  written  at  this  time  for  one  of  these  young  men, 
in  which  he  proved  that  Augustine  had  never  been  a 
monk,  and  that  the  boast  of  monasticism,  that  all  wis- 
dom takes  refuge  in  a cowl,  was  false,  since  neither  the 
ancient  philosophers  nor  Moses,  nor  yet  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  later  ven- 
erable men,  such  as  Gregory  the  Great,  Ikdc,  Alenin, 
etc.,  were  in  any  wise  identified  with  monasticism, 
brought  u|ku;  him  the  full  weight  of  monkish  fury,  and 
made  him  the  earliest  of  humanists  to  experience  its 
rage.  His  books  enraged  many  of  the  secular  clergy 
also,  as  they  contained  frequent  exposures  of  the  abuses 
tolerated  in  the  Church,  and  of  vices  existing  among 
her  ministers,  and  persisted  in  demanding  a reform  of 
these  evils.  He  was  accused  at  Home,  but  pope  Julius 
II  commanded  the  ignorant  monks  to  be  silent.  Wim- 
pheling now  undertook  the  work  of  improving  the  cur- 
rent methods  of  educating  the  young,  but  with  indif- 
ferent success,  as  lie  received  no  encouragement  from 
persons  in  authority.  He  also  wrote  a history  of  the 
diocese  of  Strasburg,  which  is  still  a source  of  some 
value.  After  the  death  of  Geilcr  von  Kaiscrbcrg  he 
wrote  an  appreciative  characterization  of  the  great 
preacher  who  had  so  long  been  his  friend.  His  next 
important  occupation  was  the  drawing  up  of  the  list  of 
complaints  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  papacy  by  the  Ger- 
man people,  by  direction  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
To  the  list  he  added  a number  of  recommendations, 
touching,  e.  g.,  the  plurality  of  bcucticcs,  and  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  French  Praynuitic  Sanctum  to  German  con- 
ditions, which  were  favorably  received,  as  was  a sup- 
plementary work  entitled  Medulla  Sanctionis  Pragma - 
tiers.  A nunnery  in  the  diocese  of  Basle  was  placed  in 
his  charge  by  his  friend,  bishop  Utenheim,  and  in  this 
place  he  spent  several  years.  In  1512  he  wrote  a valu- 
able pedagogical  work,  entitled  I)e  Pivba  Institutions 
Puerorum  in  Trivialibus  el  Adolcscenlum  in  U nicer sali- 
bus  Gymnasiis ; but  he  felt  himself  to  be  too  old  to  put 
his  theories  into  practice  at  the  head  of  a school,  and 
therefore  declined  a call  to  teach  theology  at  Strasburg. 
The  warfare  with  the  monks  was  continued  steadily, 
and  drew  forth  from  him  a number  of  exposures  of  their 
conduct,  and  ultimately  a broadside  from  the  authors 
of  the  Epistola  Obscurorum  Virorum.  Towards  the 
close  of  1515  he  retired  to  his  native  town  of  Schlett- 
stadt,  and  thenceforward  made  that  place  his  home. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  a company  of  ambitious 
young  men,  and  organized  a literary  society  which  in- 
cluded Bucer  and  Phrygio  among  its  members,  and  for  a 
time  commended  the  Wittenberg  scholars  as  promoters 
of  improved  methods  of  study.  Wimpheling  himself 
greeted  the  rise  of  the  Reformation,  and  approved  of 
Luther's  course.  In  1518  he  submitted  an  opinion  to 
the  emperor  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  which,  though  guard- 
ed, was  certainly  not  adverse  to  Luther's  interests.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  the  new  movement  was  tak- 
ing on  more  extensive  proportions,  and  assuming  a more 


radical  character  than  he  had  expected,  and,  with  the 
timidity  which  characterized  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed, he  not  only  withdrew  from  its  support,  but  even 
wrote  to  Luther  to  persuade  him  that  the  canon  of  the 
moss  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  the  early  Church.  He  saw  with  pain  that 
the  Reformation  was  the  fruitage  of  a seed  which  he 
had  himself  helped  to  sow. 

Wimpheling’s  life  and  character  were  full  of  contra- 
dictions, growing  out  of  the  fact  that  while  he  saw 
clearly  the  corruption  and  danger  of  the  Church  and 
the  age,  he  yet  failed  to  understand  the  methods  through 
which  alone  a reform  could  be  secured.  He  trembled 
at  the  idea  of  lay  hands  attempting  an  improvement, 
even  though  they  might  be  the  hands  of  emperor  or 
king,  and  shrank  in  terror  from  the  idea  of  assailing  the 
pope  and  existing  institutions  in  the  Church.  With 
scholarly  bias  he  thought  that  the  study  of  theology 
would  alone  elevate  the  clergy  and  reform  the  Church. 
His  paxlagogical  writings  contained  many  ideas  which 
were  reduced  to  practice  by  Protestant  teachers  in  the 
next  generation,  though  he  was  still  too  much  a school- 
man to  intend  more  than  a reform  in  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  instruction  with  his  proposals.  He  cared  more 
for  a return  to  the  elegant  and  correct  style  of  classical 
writers  than  for  the  study  of  the  teachings  of  antiquity 
as  a means  of  culture  for  the  mind.  He  studied  the  hvm- 
nology  of  the  Church,  and  attempted  its  improvement. 
He  also  wrote  an  Epitome  Ilerum  Germanicarum , which 
is  interesting  as  the  first  essay  towards  the  writing 
of  German  history.  Wimpheling’s  style  wns  easy  and 
perspicuous,  precise,  often  elegant,  lively,  and  witty, 
though  verbose.  He  wrote  poetry  which  lacked  in- 
spiration and  fancy,  and  which  may  be  characterized 
ns  mere  practice  in  Latin  versification,  lie  was,  in 
brief,  rather  practical  than  speculative,  and  was  devoid 
of  originality.  His  writings  were  generally  brief  trac- 
tates, filled  with  citations  from  other  books,  and  the  in- 
fluence they  exerted  was  largely  due  to  the  elevated 
sentiments  they  expressed.  His  personal  bearing  wns 
amiable,  modest,  and  yet  helpful.  Reuchlin  honored 
him  as  a sturdy  supporter  of  religion,  and,  after  his 
death,  Nov.  17,  1528,  Erasmus  wrote  a very  beautiful 
letter  in  his  praise  to  Vlntten.  For  material  towards 
his  biography,  consult  Ricgger,  A mandates  Literatim 
Friburgetues  (Ulm,  1775;  Fasc.  2),  and  see,  generally, 
Herzog,  Ileal- Encyklop.  g.  v. 

Winchell,  James  Manning,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  North  East,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8, 1701 ; 
was  converted  about  1807 ; entered  Union  College  in 
1808;  graduated  from  Brown  University  m 1812;  was 
licensed  by  the  Baptist  Church  at  North  East,  Oct.  4 
of  the  same  year;  supplied  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bris- 
tol, R.  I.,  during  1813;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  30,  1814;  and 
died  Feb.  22, 1820.  He  published  an  edition  of  Watts’s 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  with  a Supplement,  and  Two  IHs- 
courses,  Exhibiting  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston  from  1065  to  1818  (1819).  See 
Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vi,  595. 

Winchester,  Councils  ok  ( Concilium  Wintoni - 
ense ).  Winchester  is  a city  of  England,  capital  of 
Hampshire,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Itchin, 
twelve  miles  north-north-cast  of  Southampton  and  six- 
ty-two miles  west-south  west  of  London.  Several  eccle- 
siastical councils  have  been  held  there,  as  follows: 

I.  Was  held  in  850,  in  the  presence  of  three  kings. 
It  was  enacted  that  in  future  the  tenth  part  of  all  lauds 
should  belong  to  the  Church,  free  of  all  burdens,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  incursion 
of  the  Normans  who  had  ravaged  England.  See  Mansi, 
Concil.  viii,  243;  Wilkins,  Condi,  i,  184. 

II.  Was  held  in  976,  by  St.  Duustan,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbances  raised  by  certain  clerks,  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  their  churches  on  account  of  marriage 
and  scandalous  life.  The  well-known  incident  of  the 
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image  of  our  crucified!  Saviour  having  decided  in  favor 
of  the  monks,  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  this  council. 
The  clerks  were  condemned,  and  implored  the  interces- 
sion of  the  young  king  Edward,  who  entreated  Dunstan 
to  re-establish  them,  but  in  vain.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  ix, 
721 ; Wilkins,  Condi,  i.  261. 

III.  Was  held  in  1021,  under  king  Canute,  to  confirm 
the  exemption  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund.  See  Mansi, 
Condi,  ix,  843;  Wilkins,  Condi,  i,  297. 

IV.  Was  held  on  the  octave  of  Easter,  1070,  in  the 
presence  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  three  legates 
of  Home,  Hcrmenfride,  bishop  of  Svon,  and  the  cardinals 
John  and  Peter,  presided.  Stigand  of  Canterbury  was 
deposed,  (1)  for  having  retained  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester together  with  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury; 
(2)  for  having  worn  t he  pall  of  his  predecessor  Robert 
until  the  pope  sent  him  a new  one;  and  (3)  for  having 
received  the  pall  from  the  anti-pope,  Benedict  X. 
Agelmar,  bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  and  several  abbots 
were  also  deposed.  Walfred,  bishop  of  Worcester, claimed 
from  William  certain  lands  belonging  to  his  bishopric 
which  the  latter  had  withheld,  and  the  claim  was  al- 
lowed. Thirteeu  canons  were  published. 


bury  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  bad  been  recog- 
nised; that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  often  betd 
ordinations  and  synods  in  the  very  city  of  York  itself. 
At  the  following  Whitsuntide  it  was  also  decided,  in  a 
synod  held  at  Windsor,  that  the  see  of  York  was  subject 
to  that  of  Canterbury.  Sec  Mansi,  Condi,  ix.  1211; 
Wilkins,  Condi,  i,  824. 

VII.  Was  held  in  1076.  by  archbishop  Lanfranc.  Six 
canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbids  canons  to  hare  wive*  Enacts  that  such 
priests  ns  live  iu  castles  and  villages  be  not  forced  to  dis- 
miss their  wives  if  they  have  them.  Forbids  such  as  bar* 
no  wives  to  marry,  and  bishop*  to  ordniu  iu  fntnre  any 
who  do  not  declare  that  thev  have  no  wife. 

8.  Forbids  to  receive  a clerk  or  monk  without  letters 
from  his  bishop. 

i 3.  Forbids  the  clergy  to  pay  any  service  for  his  benefice 
I but  what  be  paid  in  the  time  of  king  Edward. 

•4,  Laymet)  a censed  of  uny  crime  to  be  excommnnicated 
i after  the  third  summons  to  api>ear  before  the  bishop,  if 
. they  refuse. 

ft.  Declares  a marriage  made  without  the  priest  s bene- 
diction to  l>e  a state  or  fornication. 

C.  Forbids  all  snpplantation  of  churches. 

Sec  Johnson,  Eccl.  Canons;  Mansi,  ConriL  x,  351 ; Wil- 
kins, Condi,  i.  367. 


1.  Concerning  the  coming-in  of  bishops  and  abbots  by 
eimoniacal  heresy. 

2.  Of  ordaining  tneu  promiscuously,  and  by  means  of 
money. 

3.  Of  the  life  and  conversation  of  such  men. 

4.  That  bishops  should  celebrate  couocUs  twice  a year. 

ft.  That  bishops  ordain  archdeacons  and  other  ministers 

of  the  sacred  order  in  their  own  churches. 

6.  That  bishops  have  free  power  in  their  dioceses  over 
the  clergy  and  laity. 

T.  That  bishops 'and  priests  invite  laymen  to  peuance. 

8.  Of  apostatising  clerks  and  monks. 

9.  That  bishops  nave  their  secs  ascertained,  aud  that 
none  conspire  against  the  prince. 

10.  That  laymen  pay  tithes,  as  it  is  written. 

11.  That  none  invade  the  goods  of  the  Church. 

12.  That  no  clerk  shall  l>ear  secular  arms. 

18.  That  clerks  and  monks  be  duly  reverenced,  let  him 
that  does  otherwise  be  anathema. 

See  Johnson,  Eccl.  Canons , sub  ann. ; Mansi,  ConciL  ix, 
1202;  Wilkins,  Condi,  i,  822. 

V.  Was  held  probably  in  1071,  by  archbishop  Lan- 
franc. Sixteen  canons  were  published,  the  heads  only 
of  which  remain  to  us. 

I.  That  uo  one  be  allowed  to  preside  over  two  bish- 
oprics. 

t.  That  no  one  be  ordained  by  means  of  sitnouiacal 
heresy. 

3.  That  foreign  clergymen  be  not  received  without  let- 
ters commendatory. 

4.  That  ordinations  be  performed  at  the  certain  seasons. 

ft.  Of  altars,  that  they  be  of  stone. 

C.  That  the  sacrifice  be  not  of  beer,  or  water  alone,  but 
of  wines  mixed  with  water  only. 

7.  Of  baptism,  that  it  be  celebrated  at  Easier  or  Whit- 
suntide only,  except  there  be  dauger  of  death. 

6.  That  masses  be  not  celebrated  In  churches  before 
they  have  been  consecrated. 

9.  That  the  corpses  of  the  dead  be  not  buried  in  churches. 

10.  That  the  bells  be  not  tolled  at  celebrating  in  the  lime 
of  the  Secret  (Secretum  Mis*®). 

II.  That  bishops  only  give  penance  for  gross  sins. 

12.  That  monks  who  have  thrown  off  their  habit  he  ad- 
mitted neither  into  the  army,  nor  into  any  couvent  of 
clerks,  but  be  esteemed  excommunicated. 

13.  That  every  bishop  celebrate  a synod  once  a year. 

14.  That  tithes  be  paid  by  all. 

lft.  That  clergymen  observe  continence,  or  desist  from 
tbeir  office. 

1C.  Thai  chalices  be  not  of  wax  or  wood. 

It  was  probably  resolved  in  this  council  that  an  institu- 
tion of  penance  for  the  soldiers  of  William  of  Normandy, 
left  by  the  legate  Herinenfride,  should  be  executed.  It 
is  in  thirteen  heads.  Sec  Johnson,  Eccl.  Canons,  1078; 
Wilkins,  Condi,  i,  865. 

VI.  Was  convoked  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
held  in  1072;  fifteen  bisbo|is  were  present,  with  Hubert, 
the  Homan  legate,  and  many  abbots  and  barons.  The 
dispute  between  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
was  examined  with  care,  and  it  was  established,  both 
from  ecclesiastical  history  and  by  popular  tradition, 
that,  from  the  time  of  St.  Austin  till  the  last  one  hun- 
dred aud  forty  years,  the  primacy  of  the  see  of  CatUer- 


VIII.  Was  held  Aug.  29.  1139,  under  archbishop 
Theodore,  against  king  Stephen,  who  had  seized  upon 
certain  houses  belonging  to  the  churclies  of  Salistanr 
and  Lincoln,  and  thrown  the  two  prelates  into  prison. 
Stephen  himself  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  council. 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  pope's  legate,  com- 
plained of  the  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  by 
those  who  plundered  the  property  of  the  Church  upon 
the  plea  of  the  ill-conduct  of  the  bishops.  He  required 
that  the  king  should  begin  by  re-establishing  the  in- 
jured bishops,  who,  by  the  common  law,  were  incapaci- 
tated from  pleading  on  account  of  their  seizure.  The 
king  sent  a warning  to  the  bishops,  that  none  of  them 
should  have  the  boldness  to  make  complaint  to  Rome 
against  him.  Upon  this  tbe  council  broke  up  without 
settling  anything,  for  the  king  refused  to  submit  to  tbe 
judgment  of  the  prelates,  and  the  latter  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  employ  ecclesiastical  censures  against 
him  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  his  power.  See  Wilkins,  ConciL  i.  419: 
Mansi,  ConciL  x,  1014. 

IX.  Was  held  in  1143,  on  the  Monday  after  the  octave 
of  Easter,  by  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  legate  a la- 
tere. Two  constitutions  were  published. 

1.  Declares  that  none  who  violated  a church  or  church- 
yard, or  laid  violent  hands  upon  a clerk  or  religious  per- 
son, rhonld  be  al*solvcd  bv  any  person  bat  the  pope. 

2.  Declares  that  the  plough  and  bnsbandtnan  in  tbe 
field  should  enjoy  the  same  peace  as  if  they  were  in  the 
churchyard. 

All  who  opposed  these  decrees  were  excommunicated 
with  candles  lighted.  See  Wilkins,  Condi,  i,  421 ; John- 
son, sub  ann. ; Mansi,  Condi,  x,  1024. — London.  Manual 
of  Coundls,  p.  6112-696. 

Wind  (TTT,  ruach ; Sept,  xt ’ti-fta,  artfiof  ; Vuig. 
sjiidtus,  rentus).  This  Hebrew  word  signifies  air  in 
motion  generally,  as  breath,  wind,  etc.  Both  the  Sep- 
tuagint  words  occur  in  the  following  definition  of  wind 
by  Aristotle  (De  Mundo,  c.  4) : *•  Wind  (awpof)  is  noth- 
ing else  but  a large  quantity  of  air  flowing,  which  is 
called  xvtvpa.”  So  also  Plato  has  prydXy  rtvi  mrf— 
part  for  a high  wind  (/'hcnlon,  § 24,  edit.  Forster l. 
Josephus  also  uses  xrtx'pa  )5iaiov  for  a violent  wind 
( Ant,  xiv,  2,  2),  as  Lucian  also  does,  fiiaiip  xitapan 
( Vcr.  Hist.  I,  i,  714).  The  Vulgate  word  tjnritus.  from 
spiro,  “ to  breathe,”  “ blow,”  is  applied  in  like  manner 
in  Latin,  as  by  Virgil  (jEmcid,  xii,  365):  “ Bore®  cum 
spiritus  alto  Insonat  .Egao,”  “ When  the  northern  blast 
roars  in  the  .’Egean.” 

1.  Tbe  wind  as  a natural  phenomenon  (Gen.  iii.  8 ; 
Job  xxi,  18;  xxx,  15,22;  xxxvii,2l;  Psa.  i, 4 ; ciii.16; 
Pruv.  xxx,  4;  Ecclea.  i,  6;  xi,  4;  Isa.  vii,  2;  xvii.  13; 
xl,  7 ; Jer.x,  13;  li,  16;  Amos  xiv,  13).  It  is  poetically 
ascribed  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God  (Psa.  cxxxv, 
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7 ; cxlvii,  18;  comp.  Baruch  vi,61).  In  the  New  Test, 
it  occurs  in  Matt,  xi,  7 ; xiv,  24 ; Mark  ir, 39 ; John  iii, 
8;  Acts  xxvii,  4;  Eph.  iv,  14;  James  i,  6;  Kev.  vi,  13; 
vii,  1).  Throughout  the  New  Test,  the  word  is  avepoc, 
except  in  our  Lord's  illustration,  John  iii,  8.  In  the 
Apocrypha  uvipoc  occurs  in  Wisdom  v,  14 ; xiii,  2,  etc. ; 
but  trvtvpa  in  x vii,  18;  Ecclus.  v,  9;  xxii,  18;  Song  of 
the  Children,  xxvi,  42).  We  might  perhaps  attribute 
the  exclusion  a f the  word  irvtvpa,  for  “ the  wind,”  from 
the  New  Test.,  to  its  having  become  almost  entirely  ap- 
propriated to  “ heavenly  things."  In  Acts  ii,  2,  we  have 
irvoi), translated  “wind;”  V ulg. spirttus.  It  means  the 
same  in  Homer  (Iliad,  v,  C97),  irvoti)  for  mq  fiopiao, 
“the  breath  or  bUst  of  Borens;"  comp.  Job  xxxvii,  10, 
Sept.  In  Gen.  iii,  8,  “the  cool  of  the  day,”  or  rather 
“ wind  of  the  day,"  indicates  the  evening,  since  in  the 
East  a refreshing  breeze  arises  some  hours  before  sun- 
set ; Vulg.  ad  auram  post  meridiem.  Comp.  Cant,  ii, 
17 ; iv,  6 ; where  the  words  “ until  the  day  break  and 
the  shadows  lice  away”  should  be-rendercd  “until  the 
day  breathe  or  blow  ” (i.  e.  till  evening) ; Heb.  tTIE^CJ ; 
Sept.  Ciairvivay ; Vulg.  aspire/.  The  evening  breeze 
is  still  called,  among  the  Persians,  “ tho  breeze  of  the 
day  ” (Chardin,  Voyage,  iv,  48).  In  Amos  iv,  13,  God 
is  said  to  “create  the  wind."  Although  this  idea  is 
very  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  theory  of  causation, 
which  docs  not  recognise  second  causes,  but  attributes 
every  natural  phenomenon  immediately  to  the  divine 
agency,  yet  the  passage  may  perhaps  be  directed  against 
the  worship  of  the  winds,  which  was  common  among 
ancient  nations.  Comp.  Wisdom  xiii,  2.  Herodotus  re- 
lates the  same  of  the  Persians  (i,  131).  The  words  of 
our  Saviour,  “a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind"  (Matt,  xi, 
7),  arc  taken  by  some  in  the  natural,  and  by  others  in 
a metaphorical  sense.  The  former  view  is  adopted  by 
Grotius,  Beza,  Campbell,  BosenmUller,  Schleusner,  and 
Wetstein ; and  is  confirmed,  as  Roscnmtlller  observes,  bv 
the  antithesis  of  the  rich  man,  whose  magnilicencc  all 
gladly  survey.  The.  comparison  is  adopted  to  reprove 
the  fickleness  of  the  multitude  (comp.  ver.  15,  and  Eph. 

iv,  14). 

2.  The  wind  occurs  as  the  medium  of  the  dirine  inter- 
jwsition,  or  agency  (Gen.  i,  2;  viii,  1 , Exod.  xv,  10; 
Numb,  xi, 31;  1 Kings  xviii, 45;  xix,  11;  Job  i,  19;  Isa. 
xi,  6;  Jonah  i,  4).  In  the  New  Test.,  the  wind  wns 
supcrnaturally  employed  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  like 
the  “ sound  ” and  “ fire  " (Acts  ii,  3).  Indeed,  our  Lord’s 
illustration  (John  iii,  8),  and  the  identity  of  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  words  signifying  breath,  wind,  and 
spirit,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  air  in  motion  bears 
tiie  nearest  resemblance  of  any  created  object  to  divine 
influence,  and  is  therefore  the  most  appropriate  medium 
of  it.  See  Spiiut.  To  this  class  of  instances  we  refer 
Gen.  i,  2,  “And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters."  Along  with  Patrick  and  BosenmUller, 
we  construe  the  phrase,  “a  wind  of  God,"  a wind  em- 
ployed as  the  medium  of  divine  agency.  BosenmUller 
compares  Psa.  civ,  30 ; cxlvii,  8 ; Isa.  xl,  7.  Dr.  I.ee  re- 
fers to  1 Kings  xviii,  12;  2 Kings  ii,  1G,  and  1'sa. 
xxxiii,  G;  Isa.  xi,4.  In  the  two  latter  passages,  he  ob- 
serves that  the  word  is  equivalent  to  power,  etc.  The 
commotions  of  the  elements,  etc.,  through  means  of 
which  the  petulance  of  Elijah  was  reproved  (1  Kings 
xix,  11),  arc  best  understood  as  having  occurred  in  vis- 
ion (comp.  Dan.  ii,  35 ; Zech.  v,  9). 

3.  The  wind  is  used  metaphorically  in  the  following 
instances;  “The  wings  of  the  wind”  denote  the  most 
rapid  motion  (2  Sam.  xxii,  11),  where  the  phrase  may 
be  a poetical  representation  also  of  the  incident  record- 
ed (2  Sam.  v,  24;  Psa.  civ,  3).  The  onomatopmia  in 
the  two  firmer  passages,  in  Hebrew,  is  remarkable. 
Anything  light  or  trifling  is  called  wind  (Job  vii,  7 ; 
Isa.  xli,  29 ; Psa.  lx  xviii,  89;  comp.  Eph.  iv,  14;  Ecclus. 

v,  9).  Violent  yet  empty  speech  is  called  “ a strong 
wind, "or  a mere  tempest  of  words  (Job  viii, 2).  “ Vain 
knowledge”  is  called  n!)“V"ri?ri,  knowledge  of  wind 
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(Job  xv,  2);  “vain  words,”  words  of  wind  (xvi,  8). 
Many  expressive  phrases  are  formed  with  this  word. 
“To  inherit  the  wind,"  denotes  extreme  disappoint- 
ment (Prov. xi, 29);  “to  hide  the  wind,” impossibility 
(xxvii,  1G);  to  “labor  for  the  wind,”  to  lalsir  in  vain 
(Eccles.  v,  16);  “to  bring  forth  wind,” great  patience 
and  pains  for  no  purpose  (Isa.  xxvi,  18;  comp.  IIos. 

viii,  7 ; xii,  1) ; “to  become  wind,"  to  result  in  nothing- 
ness (Jer.  v,  18).  “The  four  winds”  denote  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  (Ezek.  xxxvii,  9);  “to  scatter 
to  all  winds,"  to  disperse  completely  (v,  10 ; xii,  1 1 ; 
xvii,  21) ; “to  cause  to  come  from  all  winds,”  to  restore 
completely  (xxxvii,  9).  “The  wind  hath  bound  her 
upon  her  wings,"  means  deportation  into  a far  country 
(Hos.  iv,  19);  “to  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirl- 
wind,” unwise  labor  and  a fruitless  result  (viii, 7);  “to 
feed  on  the  wind,’/  to  pursue  delusory  schemes  (xii,  1); 
“ to  walk  in  wind,”  to  live  and  act  in  vain  (Micah  ii, 
11) ; “to  observe  the  wind,"  to  be  over-cautious  (Eccles. 
xi,  4);  to  “winnow  with  every  wind,”  to  be  credulous, 
apt  to  receive  impressions  (v,  9). 

Comparisons. — Disappointment,  after  high  promise 
or  pretension,  is  “ns  wind  without  rain”  (Prov.  xxv, 
14);  the  desperate  speeches  of  an  afflicted  person  are 
compared  to  wind  (Job  vi,  26). 

Symbolically.  — Empires  are  represented  as  having 
wings,  and  “the  wind  in  their  wings”  denotes  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  conquests  (Zech.  v,  9).  The  wind  is 
often  used  as  the  syrnlml  or  emblem  of  calamities  (Isa. 
xxxii,  2;  xli,  16;  lvii,  13;  Ixiv,  6);  destruction  by  the 
Chaldasan  army  (Jer.  iv,  11,  12;  comp.  Wisd.  iv,  4;  v, 
23;  xi,  20).  “The  windy  storm”  (Psa.  Iv,  8)  denotes 
Absalom  and  his  party.  The  wind  is  the  frequent  em- 
blem of  the  divine  chastisements  (Isa.  xxvii,  8 ; Jer. 
xxii,  22;  li,  1,  etc. 

Beautiful  expressions  occur,  as  in  Isa.  xxvii,  2,  “ He 
staveth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind;” 
that  is,  God  doth  not  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  man- 
kind by  his  chastisements;  to  “ make  a weight  for  the 
winds”  (Job  xxviii, 25). 

Mistranslations. — In  Psa.  lxxviii,  39,  “ He  remem- 
bered that  they  were  but  flesh,  a wind  that  passeth 
away  and  cometh  not  again,”  should  probably  be  ren- 
dered, “ a spirit  going  away  anil  not  returning."  All 
the  versions  make  the  words  relate  to  the  soul  of  man. 
Homer  has  a very  similar  description  of  death  (Iliad, 

ix,  408).  In  Eccles.  i,  5, 6,  the  translation  is  faulty,  and 
the  sense  further  obscured  by  a wrong  division  of  verses. 
The  passage  should  be  read : “The  sun  also  ariseth  and 
the  sun  gocth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place  where  he 
ariseth,  going  to  the  south  and  circulating  to  the  north. 
The  wind  is  continually  whirling  about,  and  the  wind 
returneth  upon  its  whirlings."  All  the  versions  give 
this  rendering;  our  version  alone  mistakes  the  mean- 
ing. The  phrase  “brought  forth  wind,”  is  understood 
by  Michaelis  ns  an  allusion  to  the  female  disorder  called 
empneumatosis,  or  windy  inflation  of  the  womb  (Syn- 
tagma, Comment,  ii,  165).  The  Syriac  translator  also 
understood  the  passage  in  this  way : “ Enixi  sumus  ut 
ilia;  qua;  ventos  pariunt.” 

4.  The  east  wind  (C"'*ip”n,H,  iivtpor  vdrof , dvtpoy 
Kavowv,  vorof,  ventus  mens,  spiritus  r ehemens,  ventus 
ouster,  ""'rip,  kovjwv,  urdor,  erstus , ventus  urens). 
Both  forms  denote  the  natural  phenomenon  (Gen.  xli, 
6,  23;  Job  xxxviii,  24;  Psa.  xlviii,  7;  lxxviii,  26;  Jo- 
nah iv,8).  Considerable  indeflnitencss  attends  the  use 
of  these  words.  Dr.  Shaw  remarks  that  every  wind  is 
called  by  the  Orientals  0*Hp,  an  cast  wind,  which 
blows  from  any  point  of  the  compass  between  the  cast 
and  north,  and  between  the  east  and  south  (Trarels,  p. 
285).  Accordingly,  the  Sept,  often  understands  this 
word  to  mean  the  south,  os  in  Exod.  x,  13;  xiv,  21  (see 
Bochart,  I/ierozoicon,  II,  i,  15).  If  the  east  wind  hap- 
pens to  blow  a few  days  in  Palestine  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  it  occasion*  great  de- 
struction to  the  vines  ami  harvests  on  the  land,  and  also 
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to  the  vessels  at  sea  on  the  Mediterranean  (Iloa.  xiii,  | 
15:  Jonah  iv,8;  Jobxiv,  2;  xv,2;  Isa.xl,  7;  Gen.  xli, 

6,  28;  Ezek.  xvii,  10;  xix,  12;  xxvii,  26;  Psa.  xlviii, 
7;  ciii,  5).  In  Jonah  iv,  8,  the  phrase  occurs,  TTH 
a still  or  sultry  east  wind.  For  testi- 
monies to  the  destructiveness  of  this  wind  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  sec  Niebuhr,  Heschrieb.  von  Arabien , p.  8; 
Thevenot,  Voyages,  I,  ii,  84 ; Hackett,  Illustrations  of 
Scripture,  p.  135. 

The  cast  wind  crosses  the  Bandy  wastes  of  Arabia 
Deserta  before  reaching  Palestine,  and  was  hence  termed 
“the  wind  of  the  wilderness”  (Job  i,  19;  Jer.  xiii,  24). 
It  is  remarkably  dry  and  penetrating,  and  has  all  the 
effects  of  the  sirocco  on  vegetation  (Ezek.  xvii,  10;  xix, 
12;  Hos.xiii,  15;  Jonah  iv,8).  It  also  blows  with  vio- 
lence, and  is  hence  supposed  to  be  used  generally  for 
any  violent  wind  (Job  xxvii,  21 ; xxxviii,24;  Psa. 
xlviii,  7;  Iso.  xxvii,  8;  Ezek.  xxvii,  26).  It  is  proba- 
bly in  this  sense  that  it  is  used  in  Exod.  xiv,  21,  though 
the  east,  or  at  all  events  the  north-east,  wind  would  be 
the  one  adapted  to  effect  the  phenomenon  described, 
viz.  the  partition  of  the  waters  towards  the  north  and 
south,  so  that  they  stood  as  a wall  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  (Robinson,  Researches,  i,  57).  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  passages,  the  Sept  gives  the  “ south  ” 
wind  (I'droc)  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Greek  kadim . 
Nor  is  this  wholly  incorrect,  for  in  Egypt,  where  the 
Sept,  was  composed,  the  south  wind  has  the  same  char- 
acteristics that  the  east  has  in  Palestine.  The  Greek 
translators  appear  to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  render- 
ing kadim  in  Gen.  xli,  6,  28,  27,  because  the  parching 
effects  of  the  east  wind,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  arc  familiar,  are  not  attributable  to  that  wind 
in  Egypt,  but  either  to  the  south  wind,  called  in  that 
country  the  khamsin,  or  to  that  known  as  the  samum, 
which  comes  from  the  south-east  or  south-south-east 
(Lane’s  Modem  Egypt,  i,  22, 23).  1 1 is  certainly  possible 
that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  east  wind  may  be  more  parch- 
ing than  elsewhere  in  that  country,  but  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  assigning  to  the  term  kadim  the  secondary 
sense  of  parching,  in  this  passage,  than  that  of  violent 
in  the  others  before  quoted.  As  such,  at  all  events,  the 
Sept,  treated  the  term  both  here  and  in  several  other 
passages,  where  it  is  rendered  hiusdn  (favour,  lit  the 
burner).  In  James  i,  II,  the  A.  V.  erroneously  under- 
stands this  expression  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun. 
In  Palestine  the  east  wind  prevails  from  February  to 
June  (Raumcr,  p.  79). 

It  is  used  metaphorically  for  pernicious  speech,  a 
storm  of  words  (Job  xv,  2);  calamities,  especially  by 
war  (Isa.  xxvii,  8;  Jer.  xviii,  17;  Ezek.  xvii,  10;  xix, 
12;  xxvii,  26;  IIos.  xiii,  15).  In  this  latter  passage 
the  cast  wind  denotes  Shnlmaneser,  king  of  Assyria ; in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  26,  it  denotes  the  Chahheans.  Tyre  is 
there  represented  under  the  beautiful  allegory  of  a ship 
towed  into  deep  waters,  and  then  destroyed  by  an  east 
wind.  A very  similar  representation  is  given  by  Hor- 
ace (6 ’arm.  i,  14).  The  east  wind  denotes  divine  judg- 
ment (Job  xxvii,  21).  “To  follow  the  east  wind,”  is 
to  pursue  a delusory  and  fatal  course  (Hos.  xii,  1). 

5.  11  'est  triad  (S”  HV%  dvtpoQ  dirb  OaXdaopc,  ven- 
tus  ab  Occidents),  The  west  and  south-west  winds  reach 
Palestine  loaded  with  moisture  gathered  from  the  Med- 
iterranean (Robinson,  i,  429),  and  arc  hence  expressive- 
ly termed  by  the  Arabs  “the  fathers  of  the  rain”' 
(Kaumcr,  p.  79).  The  little  cloud  “ like  a man’s  hand  ” t 

• that  rose  out  of  the  west,  was  recognised  by  Elijah  as 
a presage  of  the  coming  downfall  (1  Kings  xviii,  44), 
and  the  same  token  is  adduced  by  our  Lord  ns  one  of 
the  ordinary  signs  of  the  weather  (Luke  xii,  54).  West- 
erly winds  prevail  in  Palestine  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. See  Wkst. 

6.  North  triad  (‘"E^  ni"i,  I’rov.  xxv,  23,  urtpoc 
fiopiar,  vail  us  Aquila).  The  north  wind,  or,  as  it  was 
usually  called,  “the  north,”  was  naturally  the  coldest 


of  the  four  (Ecclus.  xliii,  20),  and  its  presence  is  hence 
invoked  as  favorable  to  vegetation,  in  Cant,  iv,  16.  It 
is  further  described  in  Prov.  xxv,  23,  as  bringing  (A.  V. 
“driveth  away”  in  text;  “bringeth  forth”  in  marg.) 
rain ; in  this  case  wo  must  understand  the  north-west 
wind,  which  may  bring  rain,  but  was  certainly  not  re- 
garded as  decidedly  rainy.  The  difficulty  connected 
with  this  passage  has  led  to  the  proposal  of  a wholly 
different  sense  for  the  term  tzaphon,  viz.  hidden  place. 
The  north-west  wind  prevails  from  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox to  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  north  wind 
from  June  to  the  equinox  (Kaumer,  Paldsl.  p.  79).  See 
North. 

7.  South  triad  (01”H,  Job  xxxvii,  17;  Psa. 

Ixxviii,  26;  Xty,  ventus  Africus,  Luke  xii,  55;  vorof 
[Sirocco],  Acts  xxvii,  18).  The.  south  wind,  which 
traverses  the  Arabian  peninsula  before  reaching  Pales- 
tine, must  necessarily  be  extremely  hot  (Job  xxxvii, 
17;  Luke  xii,  55);  but  the  rarity  of  the  notices  leads 
to  the  inference  that  it  seldom  blew  from  that  quarter 
(Psa.  Ixxviii,  26;  Cant,  iv,  16;  Ecclus.  xliii,  16);  and 
even  when  it  does  blow,  it  does  not  carry  the  samum 
into  Palestine  itself,  although  Robinson  experienced  the 
effects  of  this  scourge  not  far  south  of  Beereheba  (Re- 
searches, i,  1%).  In  Egypt  the  south  wind  ( khamsin ) 
prevails  in  the  spring,  a portion  of  which,  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  is  termed  el-khamsin  from  that  cir- 
cumstance (Lane,  i,  22).  Sec  South. 

8.  The  four  trituls  (fttlTH  ra  rioaapa  rn  f*- 

para,  oi  rioaapiQ  dvipoi,  quatuor  venti).  The  He- 
brews speak  only  of  four  winds;  and  so  Josephus  (Aut. 
viii,  3, 5).  This  phrase  is  equivalent  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world  (F.zek.  xxxvii,  9 ; 2 Esdras  xiii,  5), 
the  several  points  of  the  compass,  as  we  should  say 
(Dan.  viii,  8).  See  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  HilAe,  p.  83. 

l'hrases.— “Striving  of  the  four  winds”  is  great  po- 
litical commotions  (Dan.  vii,  2 ; comp.  Jer.  iv,  11,12;  li, 
l);  to  “hold  the  four  winds"  is  by  contrary  to  secure 
peace  (Rev.  vii,  1);  “to  be  divided  to  the  four  winds” 
implies  utter  dispersion  (Dan.  xi,  4;  Jer.  xlix,  32;  Ezek. 
v,  10, 12 ; xvii,  2).  So  also  the  phrase  If  run  noedpuv 
uvipuv  (Matt,  xxiv,  31)  means  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  (Mark  xiii,  27). 

9.  The  Hebrews,  like  other  ancient  nations,  had  but 
few  names  of  triads.  Homer  mentions  only  flopiac,  >'“* 
roc,  £t<f>vpoc,  and  tvpoc.  AuL  Gellius.  indeed,  complains 
of  the  infrequency  of  names  of  winds  in  ancient  w riters 
(Noct.  Att.  ii,  22).  The  same  indefiniteness  appears  in 
Herodotus  (see  Larchcr’s  notes  on,  i,  188).  In  the  course 
of  time  the  Greeks  and  Romans  added  eight  other  winds 
to  the  original  four,  but  that  appearing  too  minute  a 
division,  they  reduced  the  additional  ones  to  four,  thus 
making  only  eight  in  all.  The  names  of  these  may  be 
seen  in  Larcher  (ut  supra),  or  Pliny  (/list.  Nat.  xviii, 
34).  Further  information  may  be  found  in  Coray’s 
Translation  of  Hippocrates,  De  sEribus,  A quit  <t  Loris 
(Paris,  1800);  J/iscours  I'riliminaire,  and  we  index. 
For  a comparative  table  of  the  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek  divisions  of  the  winds,  and  their  names,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  thirty,  see  Bcloe’s  Herodotus  (Polym- 
nia,  notes,  iii,  293,  Loud.  1791). 

One  Greek  name  of  a wind  occurs  in  Acts  xxvii,  14, 
EvpofXi’Cur,  F.urodydon,  a tempestuous  wind  iu  the 
Mediterranean,  now  called  a Levanter.  The  Alexan- 
drian MS.  has  E vpaeuXuv;  Vulg. Euroaquilo ; Syriac, 
’jV’P’tspnX  The  common  reading,  EvpofXvtuy,  seems 
derived  from  Eepof,  Eurus,  “cast  wind,”  and  kXvCuv, 
“ a wave,”  quasi  an  eastern  tempest.  Other  MSS.  read 
EvpvcXviuv,  Euryclydon,  from  tipix,  “broad,”  and 
fXiiCuv,  “a  wave,”  or  rough  wavy  sea;  and  (hen  the 
word  would  mcau  the  wind  which  peculiarly  excites 
the  waves.  Shaw  defends  the  common  reading,  and 
describes  the  wind  as  blowing  in  all  directions  from  the 
north-east  round  by  the  north  to  the  south-east  (Trav- 
el*, p.  330,  4to;  sec  Bowyer’s  conjectures,  and  Dod- 
dridge, in  loc.). 
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The  Hebrews  had  no  single  terms  indicating  the  ! 
relative  velocity  of  the  air  in  motion,  like  our  words 
breeze,  gale,  etc.  Such  gradations  they  expressed  by  1 
some  additional  word,  as  ‘‘great,”  nbvUPWl,  “a 


great  wind”  (Jonah  i,  4),  “ rough,”  HlSp,  etc.  Nor 
have  we  any  single  word  indicating  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  the  wind,  like  their  verbs  *“.“0  and  3,  as 
D1SOS1  (Zech.  vii,  14,  etc.),  and  answering  to  the 
Greek  word  iivfpotf&opoQ  (see  Sept,  of  Gen.  xli,  G,  23). 
Our  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  storm  comes  nearest. 
The  term  zilaphah  (MB?!?!),  iu  Psa.  xi,  6 (A.  V.  “ hor- 
rible"), has  been  occasionally  understood  as  referring 
to  the  samurn.  (Olshausen,  in  loc. ; Gesen,  Thesaur.  p. 
418) ; but  it  may  equally  well  be  rendered  “ wrathful,” 
or  “avenging”  (Ilengstenberg,  in  loc.).  The  phrase 
tVCO  lTn,  “ stormy  wind,”  irvivpa  icaraiyicoc,  spir- 
itus  procellte,  occurs  in  Psa.  evii,  25 , cxlviii,  8.  It  is 
metaphorically  used  for  the  divine  judgments  (Ezck. 
xiii,  11,13).  The  word  fHSD  is  usually  translated 
“whirlwind;"  it  means,  however,  more  properly  a 
storm  (2  Kings  ii,  1, 11 ; Job  xxxviii,  1;  xl,  6;  Zech. 

ix,  14 ; Sept,  avaaiu spot,  XalXm^,  vifoc ; Vulg.  turbo ; 
Ecclus.  xliii,  17;  ovarpoQt)  wtoparo^,  xlviii,  9;  Xai- 
Xatrt  trupof).  We  have  notice  in  the  Bible  of  the 
local  squalls  (XaiXaip — Mark  iv,  37;  Luke  viii,  23),  to 
which  the  sen  of  Gennesareth  was  liable  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  high  ground,  and  which  were  suffi- 
ciently violent  to  endanger  boats  (Matt,  viii,  24;  John 
vi,  18). 

The  Hebrew  word  is  used  metaphorically  for  the  di- 
vine judgments  (Isa.  xl,  24;  xli,  1G);  and  to  describe 
them  as  sudden  and  irresistible  (Jcr.  xxiii,  19;  xxv, 
32 ; xxx,  23).  “ A whirlwind  out  of  the  north  ” (Ezck. 
i,4)  denotes  the  invasion  from  Babylon.  Another  word, 
PIB1D,  is  also  translated  “whirlwind,"  and  properly  so. 
It  occurs  in  Job  xxxvii,  9,  Isa.  xxi,  1.  It  is  used  as 
a simile  for  complete  and  sudden  destruction  (Prov.  i, 
27);  and  for  the  most  rapid  motion,  “wheels  of  war- 
chariots  like  a whirlwind  ” (Isa.  v,  28 ; Jcr.  iv,  13).  To- 
tal defeat  is  often  compared  to  “chaff  scattered  by  a 
whirlwind  ” (Isa.  xvii,  13).  It  denotes  the  rapidity  and 
irresistibleness  of  the  divine  judgments  (Isa.  Ixvi,  6). 
The  phrase  “to  reap  the  whirlwind”  denotes  useless 
labor  (Hos.  viii,  7);  “the  day  of  the  whirlwind,"  de- 
struction by  war  (Amos  i,  14).  “The  Lord  hath  his 
way  in  the  whirlwind,”  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Sinai 
(Nahum  i,  3).  A beautiful  comparison  occurs  in  Prov. 

x,  25:  “As  the  whirlwind  passeth, so  is  the  wicked  no 
more:  but  the  righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation.” 
— Kitto,  s.  v.  Sec  Whirlwind. 
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Windesheim  (or  Windesen),  a Dutch  monas- 
tery of  the  order  of  Regular  Canons,  celebrated  as  the 
centre  of  a somewhat  extensive  congregation  of  re- 
formed convents,  flourished  in  the  former  half  of  the 
15th  century.  It  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
association  of  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  having 
been  established  by  Radcwin,  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  Gerhard  Groot,  to  serve  as  a rnllving-point  for  its 
members.  Bert  hold  ten  Have,  a citizen  of  Zwoll,  in 
Zealand,  and  one  of  Grout’s  converts,  donated  his 
homestead  property  of  Windesen,  worth  above  three 
thousand  florins,  to  the  prospective  monastery  on  the 
inception  of  the  plan,  and  other  donations  followed,  so 
that  the  convent  became  an  accomplished  fact  in  1386. 
Six  brothers  constituted  its  original  congregation.  The 
church  was  dedicated,  and  the  investing  of  the  brothers 
with  the  robes  of  their  order  was  performed  Oct.  16,  < 
1387,  Henry  of  Huxaria  being  made  temporary  superior, 
with  the  title  of  rector.  Vos  von  Huesdcii,  who  succeeded  j 
to  the  government  of  the  convent  as  prior,  four  years 
afterwards,  became  the  real  founder  of  its  importance. 
During  thirty-three  years  lie  was  zealous  in  the  promo- 
tion of  its  internal  prosperity,  as  well  as  in  the  erection 
of  its  buildings  and  the  extension  of  its  influence.  Its 


riches  became  immense  under  his  administration,  and 
the  number  of  monasteries,  and  also  of  nunneries,  con- 
nected with  it,  increased  remarkably.  Among  these 
the  monastery  of  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwoll,  became  chiefly 
famous,  through  Thomas  X Keropis  and  Johann  Wessel, 
who  were  its  inmates.  In  1402  the  first  convocation 
of  the  general  chapter  was  held  at  Windesheim.  In 
1435  the  Council  of  Basle  directed  Windesheim  to  un- 
dertake the  reformation  of  the  convents  of  Regular 
Canons  in  Germany.  This  reformatory  work  extended 
in  time  even  to  the  convents  of  other  orders,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  general  reformation  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury brought  it  to  a close.  The  convent  of  Windesheim 
itself  continued  to  exist  until  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  a chapter  of  Windesheim  even  until  the  18th 
century.  Its  members  were  bound  only  by  the  three 
substuntialiu  of  monasticism,  the  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience,  and  they  employed  themselves,  par- 
ticularly during  the  earlier  period,  with  the  copying  of 
manuscripts  and  industrial  pursuits.  Their  reformatory 
labors  aimed  merely  at  a re-establishment  of  the  earlier 
monastic  discipline  by  reducing  ascetical  requirements 
to  a tolerable  degree.  See  Busch,  Chronicon  Wiudese- 
mense  ( Antwerp,  1621 ) ; J)e  Ref.  Monaster,  quorund, 
Saxomas,  iu  Leibnitz,  Scriptures  Iirunscic.  c.  ii ; Del- 
prat,  Over  d.  Broderschap  ran  G.  Groote  (2d  ed.  Aru- 
heim,  1856;  Germ.  cd.  by  Mohnike,  Leipsic,  1846); 
Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Windheim,  Christian  Ernst  von,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wemigerode,  Oct. 
29,  1722.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  after  completing 
his  course  went  to  Ilclmstiidt,  where  he  commenced  his 
philosophical  lectures.  In  1746  he  publicly  defended  a 
dissertation,  De  Inteliectu  Ditino,  quo  Socianismus  Phi- 
losophies A rgumentis  suis  Privatur,  and  was  appointed 
adjunct  to  the  philosophical  faculty.  In  1747  he  went 
to  Gottingen  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1750  to 
Erlangen,  where  he  also  lectured  on  theology.  He  died 
Nov.  5, 1766.  He  wrote,  C'ommentatio  Philoloyico-critica 
de  f/rbrceorum  Vav  Conrersivo  Futurorum  (Halle,  1744) : 
— Diss.  de  Paulo,  Gentium  Apostolo  (ibid.  1745): — 
Syllotje  i-x,  Thesium  Ph ilosoph ica ru m .Miscellanea rum 
( Helmstadt,  1746-47 ) : — Conspectus  Thesium  Philoso- 
phicarum  (ibid.  1749):  — Diss.  in  Danzianam  Gram- 
mat  icam  Hebraam  (Erlangen,  1751): — Diss.  PhiloL 
Litterae  Epenthetic^  Hebraorvm  ad  Rationem  suam 
Recocatat,  Ilia  (pie  Voces,  quibus  Inesse  Put  ant  ur,  Rtso- 
lutce,  Variaque  Loca  Scriptures  Sacra  Veteris  Testa- 
ment i Illustrata  (ibid.  1752),  etc.  Sec  During,  Die  ye- 
lehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  iv,  728  sq. , Filrst,  BibL 
Jud.  iii,  622  sq.,  Steinschneidcr.  Ribl.  llandbuch,  p.  150; 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  153, 158, 187, 259, 313, 
572,  ii,  12,  59,  (B.  P.) 

Winding-Bheet,  the  cloth  in  which  a corpse  is 
wrapped  for  burial. 

Windischmann,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Hugo,  a 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at 
Aachaflenburg,  Dec.  13,  1811.  In  1836  he  received 
holy  orders,  went  to  Munich  in  1838  as  professor  of 
canon  law  and  New -Test,  exegesis,  and  was  made 
canon  of  St.  Cajctan  in  1839;  in  1842  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1846 
general  vicar,  and  died  Aug.  24, 1861.  lie  wrote,  San- 
cara  Sacra  de  Theologumenis  Vedanticorwn  ( Bonn, 
1833): — Ueber  den  Somacultus  der  A Her  (Munich, 
1846): — Ursa  yen  tier  arischen  V biker  (ibid.  1853): — 
Die  persische  Anahila  (ibid.  1856): — Anahit  a (ibid, 
eod. ) : — Mithra  ( Leipsic,  1857): — V indicia  Pet  Hum 
( Regensburg,  1836  ) : — Erkldrung  des  Brief ts  an  die 
Galater  (Mavence,  1843).  His  studies  on  Zoroaster 
were  edited  by  Spiegel  (Berlin,  1863).  See  Dr.  Friedr. 
Wind  inch  maun.  Ein  Lebensbild  (Augsburg, 1861);  Theol. 
U nicer sallexikon,  s.  v. ; Literarischer  Ilandtceiser,  1862, 
p.  18.  (B.  P.) 

Windsor,  Councils  ok  ( Concilium  Wimloriense, 
or  Windleshorense).  Windsor  is  a town  in  Berkshire, 
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England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  twenty- 
three  miles  south-west  of  Loudon.  Its  castle  is  the 
residence  of  the  queen  of  England.  Old  Windsor  is  a 
mile  and  a half  east-sout h-east  of  this,  and  was  the 
royal  residence  during  the  Saxon  dynasty.  The  pres- 
ent location  was  chosen  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Two  ecclesiastical  councils  have  been  held  at  Windsor, 
as  follows : 

I.  Was  held  on  Whit-Sunday,  1070,  in  which  Agelric, 
bishop  of  the  South  Saxons,  was  deprived,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison  at  Marlborough ; no  crime  was  im- 
puted to  him,  and  the  sole  object  of  the  proceeding 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  room  for  a Norman.  Sev- 
eral abbots  were  in  like  manner  deposed  at  the  same 
time.  Sec  Johnson,  Keel.  Canons,  sub  ann. ; Mansi,  Con- 
cil.  ix,  1203. 

II.  Was  held  April  26,  1114,  in  which  Ralph,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
vacant  during  the  live  preceding  years.  See  Mansi, 
Concil.  x,  793 ; Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  696. 

Wine,  Ecclesiastical  Use  of.  In  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  common  wine  was  ordi- 
narily used.  Such  was  probably  that  which  our  Saviour 
used  at  the  last  supper.  The  ancients  mixed  water 
with  the  wine;  and  this  practice  seems  at  one  period 
to  have  been  general,  and  is  abundantly  authorized  by 
canons  of  the  Church.  The  proportion  of  water  varied 
at  different  times.  Sometimes  it  was  one  fourth;  at 
others,  one  third.  The  Western  Church  mixed  cold 
water  only;  the  Greek  Church  first  cold, and  then  warm 
water.  This  was  said  to  be  emblematical  at  once  of  the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  water  which  flowed 
from  our  Saviour's  side.  Various  idle  questions  respect- 
ing the  sacred  elements  were  agitated  at  different  times. 
With  some  there  wns  a quest  ion  of  what  grain  the  bread 
should  be  made.  Others  mingled  salt  and  oil  with  the 
bread.  Some  substituted  water  for  the  wine.  Red  wine 
Vas  preferred  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  by  the  use  of 
white  wine,  and  also  more  sensibly  to  represent  the 
mystery.  The  Roman  Church  now  uses  white  wine. 
In  the  17th  century  claret  and  in  the  18th  century  sack 
was  employed  in  England.  See  Eccuakist. 

Wine,  Sacramental.  The  Rev.  Dunlop  Moore, 
D.D.,  shows  most  conclusively,  in  the  Presbyterian  Re- 
rinr  for  January,  1882,  in  opposition  to  the  statements 
of  I)r.  .Samson  ( Divine  Laic  as  to  Wine,  p.  199  sq.),  that 
the  early  Christian  fathers  knew  only  of  fermented  wine 
in  this  connection;  and  likewise,  by  the  testimony  of 
the  most  eminent  rabbis  of  modern  times,  that  the  Jews 
to-day  use  fermented  wine  for  Passover  purposes.  The 
use  of  steeped  raisins  is  only  resorted  to  where  pure 
wine  (i.  e.  wine  free  from  ceremonial  impurity  by  Gen- 
tile contact)  cannot  be  procured;  but  even  in  that  case 
the  Jews  are  utterly  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  has  fer- 
mented or  not.  They  also  freely  use  vinegar  during  the 
Passover,  although  this  is,  of  course,  the  product  of  fer- 
mentation. 

Wine-cup  Cp’n  c*2,  cup  of  the  trine).  Wine, 

or  the  cup  in  which  it 


Ancient  Assyrian  Wiue-cups. 


is  contained,  often  rep- 
resents in  Scripture  the 
anger  of  God:  “Thou 
hast  made  us  drink  the 
wine  of  astonishment” 
(I’sa.  lx,  8).  “ In  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  there 
is  a cup,  and  the  wine 
is  red ; it  is  full  of 
mixture,  and  he  pour- 
eth  out  of  the  same. 
But  the  dregs  thereof 
all  the  wicked  shall 
wring  them  out  and 
drink  them  ” (lxxv,8). 
The  Lord  says  to  Jere- 
miah (Jcr.  xxv,  16), 


Ancient  Egyptian  Wine-cups. 

“ Take  the  wine-cup  of  this  fury  at  my  hand,  and  cause 
all  the  nations  to  whom  I send  thee  to  drink  iL"  Ele- 
gant forms  of  drinking-cups  are  represented  on  the  As- 
syrian and  Egyptian  monuments.  See  Clp. 

Wine-press  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  three 
Hebrew  and  one  Greek  words:  “i.  path  (“wine-press." 
Judg.  vi,  11;  Neh.  xiii,  15;  Lam.  1. 15;  “ wine-fat,”  Isa. 
lxiii,  2;  “ press,”  Joel  iii,  13),  which  denotes  the  whole 
apparatus  (see  Geth-semask),  or  (as  Gesenius  prefers) 
simply  the  large  vat  (Xiji V>c)  in  which  the  grapes  were 
trodden,  the  latter  being  a meaning  specifically  borne 
by  rr?2,  purah  (“  win*  - press,”  Isa.  lxiii,  3;  “press." 
Hagg.  ii,  16);  while  U] ?*,  yikeb  (“  wine-press,"  Numb. 
xviii,27,  30;  Deut.  xv,  14;  Judg.  vii.  25;  2 Kings  vi. 
27;  Job  xxiv,  11;  Isa.  v.  2;  Jer.  xlviii,  33 ; Hua.ix.2. 
Zech.  xiv,  10;  “ press,”  Prov.  iii.  10;  Isa.  xvi,  10;  **  fat." 
Joel  ii,  24;  iii,  13;  “press-fat,"  Hagg.  ii,  16;  "wine," 
Deut.  xvi,  13)  is  thought  to  denote  the  lower  trough 
or  receptacle  into  which  the  expressed  juice  flows,  tbt 
viro\r)viov  of  Mark  xii,  1.  The  last  Hebrew  word  u 
derived  by  Gesenius  ( Thcsaur.  p.  619  b)  from  a root 
signifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out;  and  in  accordance  with 
this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine,  where  the  “ wine-press' 
and  “ vats”  appear  to  have  been  excavated  out  of  the 
native  rock  of  the  bills  on  which  the  vineyards  lay. 
From  these  scanty  notices  contained  in  the  Bible  we 
gather  that  the  wine  presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  of 
two  receptacles  or  vats  placed  at  different  elevations,  in 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  grapes  were  trodden,  while 
the  lower  one  received  the  expressed  juice.  The  two 
vats  are  mentioned  together  only  in  Joel  iii,  13:  "The 
press  (path)  is  full;  the  fats  ( yektbim ) overflow  "—the 
upper  vat  being  full  of  fruit,  the  lower  one  overflowing 
with  the  must.  Y'iktb  is  similarly  applied  in  Joel  ii, 
24,  and  probably  in  Prov.  iii,  10,  where  the  verb  ren- 
dered “ burst  out " in  the  A.  V.  may  bear  the  more  gen- 
eral sense  of  “ abound  ” (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1 130).  Gath 
is  also  strictly  applied  to  the  upper  vat  in  Neh.  xiii,  15: 
I~im.  t,  15,  and  Isa.  lxiii,  2,  with  purah  in  a parallel 
sense  in  the  following  verse.  Elsewhere  yeleb  is  not 
strictly  applied;  for  in  Job  xxiv,  11,  and  Jer. xlviii. S3, 
it  refers  to  the  upper  vat,  just  as  in  Matt,  xxi,  33. 
vtrdKijvtov  (properly  the  vat  under  the  press)  is  substi- 
tuted for  Xi/Fog,  as  given  in  Mark  xii,  1.  It  would, 
moreover,  appear  natural  to  describe  the  whole  arrange- 
ment by  the  term  path,  as  denoting  the  most  important 
portion  of  it ; but,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names 
in  which  the  word  appears,  such  as  Gath,  Gath-rimmon, 
Gath-bepher,  and  Gittaim,  the  term  ytbtb  is  applied  to 
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it  (Judg.  vii,  25;  Zech. 
xiv,  10).  The  same 
term  is  also  applied  to 
the  produce  or  the 
wine  - press  ( Numb, 
xviii,  27, 30 ; Dent.  xv, 

14  ; 2 Kings  vi,  27 ; 

JIos.  ix,  2).  The  term 
purah , as  used  in  Hagg. 
ii,  10,  perhaps  refers  to 
the  contents  of  a wine- 
vat,  rather  than  to  the 
press  or  vat  itself.  The 
two  vats  were  usually 
dug  or  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock  (Isa.  v,  2, 
marg. ; Matt,  xxi,  33). 

Ancient  wine- presses, 
so  constructed,  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  Palestine 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  /its.  iii, 

137 ; comp.  p.  603).  Dr.  Tristram  examined  several  of 
these  on  Mount  Carmel,  which  he  describes  as  being  ex- 
actly like  others  observed  in  the  south  of  Judah.  “In  all 
cases  a flat  or  gently  sloping  rock  is  made  use  of  for  their 
construction.  At  the  upper  end  a trough  iscut  about  three 
feet  deep  and  four  ami  a half  by  three  and  a half  feet  in 
length  and  breadth.  Just  below  this,  in  the  same  rock,  is 
hewn  a second  trough,  fourteen  inches  deep  and  four  feet 
by  three  in  size.  The  two  arc  connected  by  two  or  three 
small  holes  bored  through  the  rock  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  trough,  so  that,  on  the  grapes  being  put 
in  and  pressed  down,  the  juice  streamed  into  the  lower 
vat.  Every  vineyard  seems  to  have  had  one  of  these 
presses"  ( Land  of  Israel,  p.  106).  The  wine  - presses 
were  thus  permanent,  and  were  sufficiently  well  known 
to  serve  as  indications  of  certain  localities  (Judg.  vii,  26; 
Zech.  xiv,  10).  The  upper  receptacle  (path)  was  large 
enough  to  admit  of  threshing  being  carried  on  in  (not 
“bv,"  as  in  the  A.  V.)  it,  a§  was  done  by  Gideon  for  the 
sake  of  concealment  (Judg.  vi,  11).  See  Pukes;  Visk- 


08  the  Egyptians,  the  treaders  were  assisted  in  the  oper- 
ation by  ropes  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  wine-press  (Wil- 
kinson, A nc.  Egypt,  i,  46  ).  They  encouraged  one  an- 
other by  shouts  and  cries  (Isa.  xvi,  9,  10 ; Jer.  xxv,  30 ; 
xlviii,  33  ).  Their  legs  and  garments  were  dyed  red 
with  the  juice  (Gen.  xlix,  11;  Isa.  lxiii,  2,  3).  The 
expressed  juice  escaped  by  an  aperture  into  the  lower 
vat,  or  was  at  once  collected  in  vessels.  A hand-press 
was  occasionally  used  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  A nc.  Egypt. 
i,  45),  but  we  have  no  notice  of  such  an  instrument  in 
the  Bible.  As  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  wine, 
we  have  but  little  information.  Sometimes  it  was  drank 
as  must,  but  more  generally  it  was  bottled  off  after  fer- 
mentation, and,  if  it  were  designed  to  be  kept  for  some 
time,  a certain  amount  of  lees  was  added  to  give  it  body 
(Isa.  xxv,  6).  The  wine  consequently  required  to  be 
“ refined,”  or  strained,  previously  to  being  brought  to 
table  (ibid.). — Smith,  s.  v.  For  further  elucidation  of 
the  subject,  see  Hackctt,  Jllustr.  of  Script,  p.  156  aq. , 
Van  Leunep,  BibL  Lands,  p.  117  sq.  See  Wine. 


YARD. 

In  Palestine  the  vintage  takes  place  in  September, 
and  is  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  (Robinson,  Bibl. 
Res.  i,  431;  ii,  81).  The  ripe  fruit  was  gathered  in 
baskets  (Jer.  vi,  9),  as  represented  in  Egyptian  paint- 
ings (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i,  41-45),  and  was  carried 
to  the  wine-press.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  upper  one 
of  the  two  vats  or  receptacles  of  which  the  wine-press 
was  formed,  and  was  subjected  to  the  processor  “ tread- 
ing,'1 which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Oriental  and 
South- European  countries  (Neh.  xiii,  15 , Job  xxiv,  1 1 ; 
Isa.  xvi,  10;  Jer.  xxv,  30;  xlviii,  83;  Amos  ix,  13; 
Rev.  xix,  15).  A certain  amount  of  juice  exuded  from 
the  ripe  fruit  from  its  own  pressure  before  the  treading 
commenced.  This  appears  to  have  Itecn  kept  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  juice,  and  to  have  formed  the  gleukos, 
or  “ sweet  wine,”  noticed  m Acts  ii,  13.  The  first  drops 
of  juice  that  reached  the  lower  vat  were  termed  the 
dema,  or  “ tear,"  and  formed  the  first-fruits  of  the  vintage 
(Sept,  dirop^df  Xprov)  which  were  to  be  presented  to 
Jehovah  ( Exod.  xxii,  29).  The  “treading”  was  ef- 
fected by  one  or  more  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vat,  and,  if  the  Jews  adopted  the  same  arrangements 


Wingate,  W.  M.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Darlington,  S.  C.,  July  28, 1828.  He  graduated  from 
Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C.,  in  1849;  for  two  years 
was  a student  of  theology  at  Furman  Institute,  8.  C. ; 
from  1852  to  1854  agent  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and 
in  the  latter  year  was  chosen  president,  which  office 
he  held  for  twenty-five  years.  He  died  Feb.  27,  1879. 
(J.  C.  8.) 

Winkelers,  a sect  existing  in  Strasburg  towards 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Their  teachings  and 
usages  resembled  those  of  the  contemporary  Waldenses, 
though  with  some  divergences;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  sect  was  of  native  growth,  and  originated  in  the 
increasing  sense  of  need  for  an  improvement  in  religious 
teaching,  which  existed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  peo- 
ple. Its  members  sustained  communication  with  those 
of  other  similar  associations  in  different  cities  along  the 
Rhine  and  in  Wurtembcrg  and  Switzerland.  They  re- 
jected, on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  all  mariolatry 
and  saints’-worship,  the  use  of  images,  the  priesthood, 
and  the  doctrines  of  meritorious  works  and  purgatory. 
They  wished  to  restore  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  truth.  They  made  use  of  lay 
teachers,  who  were  required  to  be 
unmarried  and  unencumbered  with 
property,  and  who  itinerated  con- 
tinuously. The  teachers  were  suit- 
ported  by  the  members  of  the  sect, 
whose  confessions  they  also  re- 
ceived and  upon  whom  they  im- 
posed penances.  In  their  assem- 
blies it  was  customary  to  offer 
prayer,  read  from  books,  and 
preach.  They  attended  mass  and 
confessed  minor  offences  to  the  Ro- 
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raish  priests  for  the  sake  of  peace.  In  Strasburg  labor- 
ers and  artisans  composed  the  sect,  master  Johann  von 
Blumstein— later,  after  he  had  renounced  their  errors, 
syndic  of  the  city— beiug  its  most  prominent  member. 
A number  of  Beguins  were  also  among  its  members. 
They  were  not  disposed  to  deal  aggressively  with  the 
Church,  and  were  content  to  meet  in  the  secrecy  of 
private  houses,  but  the  fear  of  being  discovered  some- 
times led  them  into  crime.  In  1374  a Winkelcr,  who 
had  returned  to  the  Church,  was  murdered  by  direction 
of  the  sect,  which  paid  a certain  sum  for  the  deed  and 
submitted  to  undergo  the  penance  imposed  by  its  rulers. 
At  another  time  the  inquisitor,  Johann  Arnoldi,  was  so 
emphatically  threatened  with  death  in  the  confessional 
that  he  fled  the  city.  In  1400,  however,  thirty -two 
members,  both  men  and  women,  were  arrested  and  tor- 
tured. Twenty-six  of  them  acknowledged  their  con- 
nection with  the  sect,  and  were  banished  from  the  city 
and  diocese,  under  the  penalty  of  death  by  fire  if  they 
should  return.  The  documents  belonging  to  the  trial 
are  yet  in  existence,  and  are  given  in  Bohrich’s  Mit- 
theilungen  aus  der  Geschichte  der  eeang.  Kirche  dts 
Elsasses  (Strasburg,  1855),  i,  3 sq.  Neither  Wiukeler 
nor  Waldense  was  ever  found  in  Strasburg  after  this 
trial.  See  Herzog,  Real- Ency Hop.  s.  v. 

Winkelhofer,  Sebastian,  a Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  bom  Jan.  18,  1743,  at  Munzing,  in  the 
Lower-Danube  department.  When  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  joined  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  Ingobtadt,  where  he  studied  philoso- 
phy, Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  1768  he  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  theology,  especially  of  Church  history 
and  canon  law.  In  1772  he  received  holy  orders,  and 
in  the  year  following  was  made  head  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maria  de  Victoria.  In  1775  he  was  appointed 
preacher  of  St.  Maurice,  and  in  1789  delivered  his  first 
sermon  as  dean  in  Ncuburg,  on  the  Danube.  Here  he 
labored  till  1794,  when  he  was  called  as  court-preacher 
to  Munich,  where  he  died,  Nov.  10,  1806.  He  wrote, 
Reden  uber  die  Bergpredigt  unseres  J/errn  Jesu  Christ i 
(edited  by  S.  M.  Sailer,  Munich,  1809  ; 2d  etl.  1812) ; the 
same  editor  published  bis  Yermischte  Predigten  (ibid. 
1814-17,  4 vols.).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschland),  iv,  731  sq.  (B.  1\) 

Winkler,  Hermann  Erich,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian  of  Germany,  wns  bom  April  11,  1738,  at  Ilildea- 
lieim.  lie  studied  at  Gottingen  under  Walch,  Michaelis, 
and  Heilmann.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  pastor  in  his 
native  place ; in  1772  accepted  a call  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  labored  for  twenty  years ; in  1793  was  called  to  Lune- 
burg  as  superintendent,  and  while  he  was  delivering  his 
first  sermon,  on  March  13,  he  was  paralyzed,  and  died  a 
few  hours  later.  Winkler  was  very  well  versed  in  Greek 
history,  philosophy,  and  literature ; Pindar  he  knew  al- 
most by  heart.  His  published  writings  are  of  no  im- 
portance. See  During,  Die  deutschen  Kanzelredner , p. 
570  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Winkler,  Johann  Dietrich,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  27, 1711. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic  from  1732  to  1736,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  made  magister,  on  account  of  his  dis- 
sertation, De  Luca , Evangelista  Medico.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  called  as  professor  to  Hamburg,  to  occupy 
the  chair  made  vacant  by  Fabricius.  He  entered  upon 
his  duties  by  delivering  an  oration,  De  Felici  Pariter 
ac  Fecessario  Aexu  Bcientiarum  Ph ilosoph icaru m cum 
Arte  Bene  et  Ornette  Dicendi.  In  1744  he  accepted  a 
call  to  llildosheim  as  superintendent  and  member  of 
consistory.  The  University  of  Kinteln  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  on  presenting  a 
dissertation,  De  Philosophise  Platonico-Pgthagorece  Frau- 
dibus.  Many  professorships  offered  to  him  he  declined. 
In  1758  he  was  called  as  first  pastor  of  St.  Nicolai  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  died,  April  4, 1784.  Of  his  many 
works  we  mention,  Disquisiliones  Philologiae , etc.  (1741) : 
— I/gpomnemata  Philologica  et  Critica  (1745):  — .4ni- 


madversitmes  Philologica  et  Critica  (1750-52,  3 parts). 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland s,  ir, 
735  sq.;  Ftlrst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii,  523 ; Winer,  flandbvch  der 
theol.  Lit-  i,  191, 279, 545,  570, 796, 909.  (B.  I».) 

Winkler,  Johann  Friedrich  (1),  father  of  Jo- 
hann  Dietrich,  was  bom  Dec.  13, 1679,  at  Wertheim,  in 
Franconia.  He  studied  at  Greifswalde,  and,  after  com- 
pleting his  course,  travelled  extensively  through  Hol- 
land and  England.  With  the  large  material  which  be 
had  collected  in  England  he  went  to  Frankfort,  with 
the  view  of  preparing  a new  edition  of  the  Ethiopic 
grammar,  published  by  Ludolph,  his  former  teacher, 
in  1702.  In  1704  he  accepted  a call  to  Hamburg  as 
professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  in  1712  was  made 
first  pastor  of  St.  Nicolai.  He  died  Oct.  24, 1738.  Be- 
sides his  Ethiopic  grammar,  which  he  edited  in  a sec- 
ond edition,  he  published  a number  of  sermons,  for 
which  see  Doling,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland s, 
iv,  742.  (B.P.) 

Winkler,  Johann  Friedrich  (2),  a Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  Aug.  17, 1809,  at  Hohen-Priessnitz, 
in  Saxony.  He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  and  in  1834 
came  to  America.  In  1835  he  was  called  to  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  he  labored  for  seven  year*.  In  1842  he 
was  called  as  professor  to  the  theological  seminary  at 
Columbus,  O.,  where  he  taught  for  three  years.  In 
1845  he  went  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  labored  there  for 
twelve  year*.  In  the  meantime  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  pastor  Grabau,  the  bead  of  the  Lutheran 
Buffalo  Synod,  which  he  joined,  and  which  appointed 
him,  in  1856,  professor  of  the  Martin  I -other  College. 
Here  he  labored  until  his  death,  June  9, 1877.  (R.  P.) 

Winkler,  Johann  Joseph,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Luckau,  in  Saxony,  Dec.  23, 1670. 
He  was  at  first  pastor  in  Magdeburg,  afterwards  a chap- 
lain in  the  army,  and  accompanied  the  troops  to  Hol- 
land and  Italy.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Magde- 
burg, and  became  chief  minister  of  the  cathedral  and 
member  of  consistory.  He  died  Aug.  11, 1722.  Wink- 
ler left  some  liymns  which  are  stilt  sung  in  the  German 
Church.  Thus,  Sollt’  ich  aus  Furcht  ror  Menschen- 
kindem  (Engl,  transl.  in  the  Moravian  1/ymn-Boot,  p. 
718,  “ Shall  I,  thro’  fear  of  feeble  man”) , — Binge  rechr, 
tcenn  Gottes  Grutde  (Engl.  transL  Lyra  Germ . i,  46, 
“Strive,  when  thou  art  call'd  of  God”)- — Me uw  Seele 
senket  sich  (ibid,  i,  198,  “ Yea,  my  spirit  fain  would  sink  ’*). 
See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchadiedts,  iv,  383  sq. 

(B.P.) 

Winner,  Isaac,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister. 
Scarcely  any  data  of  his  life  are  obtainable.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1822,  ar.d 
some  time  later  joined  the  New  Jersey  Conference.  He 
died  July  4,  1868.  He  was  a remarkable  man  every 
way ; original,  strong  in  bis  convictions,  peerless  in 
self-respect  and  self-possession.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  fosterers  of  Pennington  Seminary,  and 
took  large  interest  in  all  educational  matters,  except 
theological  schools,  which  he  opposed  bitterly,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  prolific  of  theological  error*. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  62. 

Winnowing  (t“P!J,  lit.  to  scatter).  Among  the 
Hebrews,  as  still  in  Palestine,  when  the  gram  bad  been 
threshed,  or,  rather,  crushed  and  trodden,  in  the  open 
threshing-floor,  it  was  thrown  out,  altogether,  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor;  it  was  then  tossed  up  into  the  wind, 
which  removed  the  broken  straw  and  the  chaff,  while 
the  grain,  the  unthreshed  ears,  and  clods  of  earth,  with 
grain  adhering  to  them,  fell  in  a separate  heap.  The 
earth  and  other  impurities  were  then  removed  from  the 
grain  by  means  of  a sieve ; and  the  winnowed  heap  con- 
taining many  ears  that  were  broken,  but  not  fully 
crushed  out,  was  exposed  again  to  the  threshing  opera- 
tion. This  was  again  thrown  across  the  wind  by  a 
shovel  (P."MtS,  mizrih,  rendered  “fan”  to  our  version 
of  Isa.  xxx,  24),  when  the  pure  grain  fell  to  the  ground 
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Ancieut  Egyptians  Winnowing  Grain.  (From  the  Monuments.) 


and  the  light  chaff  was  home  away  by  the  wind,  as  ' 
the  psalmist  describes.  The  scattered  straw,  so  far  as 
required  for  the  fodder  of  cattle  and  the  making  of 
bricks,  was  collected  for  use;  but  the  light  chaff  of  the 
second  winnowing  was  left  in  the  ground  entangled 
with  the  stubble  (the  threshing-floor  being  in  the  har- 
vest-field), with  which  it  was  burned  on  the  ground  to 
help  to  manure  the  soil.  It  therefore  furnished  a fit 
symbol  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked.  These  win- 
nowing processes  are  still  followed  in  the  East;  and,  as 
far  as  appears  by  their  paintings,  aro  much  the  same  as 
were  practiced  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. — Kitto,  Piet. 
Bible , note  on  Psa.  i,  4.  See  Agriculture. 

Winram,  Jons,  a Scotch  reformer  of  the  lGth  cen- 
tury, was  superintendent  of  Fife  and  Stratheme,  and 
died  in  1582.  He  was  the  author  of  a Catechism , of 
which  all  copies  are  thought  to  have  perished. 

Winter,  Vkit  Anton,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
was  born  May  22, 1754,  at  Holieneggelkofen,  near  Land- 
shut.  He  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  and  in  1778  received 
holy  orders.  For  two  years  he  continued  his  studies  at 
Rome,  and  after  his  return  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Laichling,  near  EggmtlbL  Some  years  he  spent  in 
travelling  with  the  son  of  a count,  whose  tutor  he  was. 
After  returning  home,  he  was  called  to  Ingolstadt  as 
preacher  and  professor  of  Church  history.  In  1795  he 
commenced  his  lectures.  When  the  University  of  In- 
golstadt  was  removed  to  Landshut,  in  1801,  he  went 
there,  and  died  Feb.  27,  1814.  He  wrote,  Versuch  zur 
Verbesscrung  der  kutholischen  Liturgie  (Munich,  1804); 
— Sammlung  kleiner  lUurgischcr  Schrifen  (ibid.  1811) : 
— Geschichte  der  baierischeu  Wiedertaufcr  im  xri.  Jahr- 
hundert  (ibid.  1808): — Kirchengeschichte  von  Altbaiem, 
Oesterreich  uiul  Tyrol  (Landshut,  1814): — Patrologie 
(Munich,  eod.).  See  During.  Die  gelehrtm  Theologen 
Deutschland*,  tv.  74G  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  thcoL 
Lit.  i,  7G7,  781,  785,  854 ; ii,  70,  78,  285,  28G.  (B.  P.) 

Winterfeld,  Georg  August  Yiviokxs  Caki.  von, 
a German  scholar,  was  bom  in  1794,  and  died  at  Berlin, 
Feb.  19, 1852,  during  the  morning  prayer.  He  is  well 
kuown  in  the  department  of  Church  music,  and  as  editor 
of  the  following  works’  Der  evangelische  Kirchengesang 
und  sein  Verhdititiss  zur  Kuust  des  Tonsatzes  (Leipsic, 
1843-47,  in  3 parts) : the  first  is  entitled,  Der  evangelUche 
Kirchen>/esang  im  1.  Jahrhutulert  der  Kirc/teneerltesse- 
rung;  the  second,  Das  siebenzehnte  Jahrhundert;  the 
third,  Das  achtzehnte  Jahrhundert: — Dr.  Mart.  Luthers 
deutsche  grist L Lieder  nebst  den  wiihrend  seines  Jjtbens 
dazu  gebrauchten  Singweiseu  (ibid.  1840): — Ueber  ller- 
iteUung  des  Gemeiiule - und  Chorgesangs  in  der  evang. 
Kirche  (ibid.  1848) : — Zur  Geschichte  heiliger  Tonkun.it 
(ibid.  1850, 1852,  2 parts).  It  must  be  remarked  that 
Winterfeld  was  by  profession  a jurist.  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  ii,  145G;  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  dtulschen  Kirchen- 
liedes,  vii,  425, 44G,  459, 488.  (B.  P.) 

Winterthur  ( Vitoduranus , or  Ortas  de  Opjndo  Win- 
tertur,  “Fratrum  Minorum  Minimus,”  as  he  describes 
himself),  Johannes  von,  was  a Minorite  monk  of  the 
14th  century,  and  the  author  of  a chronicle  which  is 
preserved  in  the  town  library  of  Zurich,  and  is  a source  . 


' for  the  history  of  South  Germany  and  Switzerland.  He 
was  born  in  the  period  1292-1300,  at  Winterthur,  in  the 
present  canton  of  Zurich,  and  became  a Minorite  about 
1320.  He  probably  died  at  Zurich  after  1348. 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  chronicle  was  doubt- 
less that  owned  by  Antistes  Bullinger  of  Zurich,  a his- 
toriographer of  the  16th  century,  and  now  in  the  Zurich 
library.  All  other  manuscripts  and  editions  are  derived 
from  that,  though  nn  additional  codex  is  mentioned  by 
Montfaucon  ( Biblinth.IiibLManuscript.Nova , i,21,  Paris, 
1739)  as  having  been  transferred  from  the  library  of 
queen  Christina  of’Sweden  to  that  of  the  Vatican.  The 
period  covered  by  the  chronicle  extends  from  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  II  to  1348.  It  is  based  in  part 
upon  more  ancient  chronicles,  in  part  upon  the  oral  and 
written  statements  of  contemporary  witnesses,  and  to 
some  extent  on  personal  observations  made  by  the  au- 
thor. The  writer  was  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical 
and  profane  literature  of  his  time,  with  the  Scriptures, 
with  the  works  of  the  masters  in  his  order,  Lyra,  Occam, 
etc.,  and  the  decretals  of  the  popes.  He  mentions  Aris- 
totle, iEsop,  Horace,  Isidore,  etc.  The  contents  of  the 
book  are,  however,  made  up  of  disconnected  notices  and 
illustrations,  strung  together  in  chronological  order.  It 
is  important  as  a portrayal  of  the  conflicts  of  the  emperor 
Louis,  the  Bavarian,  with  the  papacy,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent disturbances  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
earliest  report,  for  Swiss  history,  of  the  battle  of  Mor- 
garten,  of  the  vengeance  visited  by  the  dukes  of  Austria 
upon  the  assassin  of  king  Albert,  of  the  history  of  Zurich, 
etc.  It  is  also  of  special  importance  to  the  study  of  the 
life  and  conditions  of  the  time  in  which  it  originated. 
See  Herzog,  Ileal- Encyklop.  s,  v. 

Wintle,  Thomas,  a learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Gloucester,  April  28,  1737 ; received  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  in  his  native  city;  became  scholar, 
fellow,  and  tutor  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  M.A.  in  1759;  was  appointed  rector  of 
Wittrisham,  in  Kent,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  arch- 
bishop Seeker  in  1767;  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Pe- 
ter’s in  Wallingford;  became  rector  of  Brightwell,  in 
: Berkshire,  in  1774,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
July  29,  1814.  He  published,  Daniel,  an  Improved 
Version  Attempted,  etc.  (1792) : — The  Expediency,  Pre- 
diction. and  Accomplishment  of  the.  Christian  Re<lemj>- 
tion,  Illustrated  in  Eight  Sermons  ( Bampton  lecture, 
Oxford,  1794  ) : — Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  If'or- 
cester:  — Dissertation  on  the  Vision  Contained  in  the 
Second  Chapter  of  Zechariah  (1797): — Christian  Ethics, 
or  Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes,  etc.  (1812).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Winzer,  Julius  Frif.t>rich,  a German  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  was  born  July  30, 1780,  at  Chem- 
nitz. In  1802  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the  famous 
school  in  Meissen,  in  1809  he  was  called  to  Wittenlicrg 
as  ordinary  professor  of  morals,  and  in  1812  became  ordi- 
nary professor  of  theology.  In  1814  he  was  called  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1845.  He  wrote, 
Adnotationes  ad  Iswa  Q/uadatn  Epistohv  Pauli  ad  Ito- 
. manos  (Leipsic,  1835) : — Commentatio  in  Locum  Pauli 
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ad  Ephesios  Epistolce  Cap.  i,  15  *q.  (ibid,  eod.) : — Com- 
mentatio  in  Locum,  etc.,  Cap.ic,  1 sq.  (ibid.  1839): — An- 
notatio  ad  Locum  Ephet.  r«,  10-17,  Cui  Subjunctce  sunt 
l'i/tr  Doctorum  Theologies  a Lipsimsium  Tktologorum 
Online  Rectus  Creatorum  (ibid.  1840): — A rmotationes 
ad  Ijocum  Rrioris  Epistolce  Petri  Cup.i.  3-12  (ibid.  1843) : 
— Annotations,  etc..  Cap.  iii,  18-22  el  ic,  6 (ibid.  1844). 
In  connection  with  H.  A.  Schott  he  published  Commen- 
tarii  in  Epistolas  Novi  Testamenti.  See  Winer,  fland- 
buch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  29,  lf>4,  213,  249, 252, 257, 263, 268, 
294,  429,  434,  440,  476;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  1456. 
(B.  1>.) 

Winzet  (or  Wlnget),  Nixian,  a Scotch  clergy- 
man, is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  Renfrewshire  in 
1518,  and  to  have  been  educated  at  the  UniVersity  of 
Glasgow ; was  master  of  the  grammar-school  of  Linlith- 
gow in  1551,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders: was  cited  before  the  superintendent  of  the  Lothians 
in  1561  to  answer  for  his  religious  opinions,  when  he 
gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  Roman  Church,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Reformation,  and  was  deposed  from  his 
office;  defended  his  position,  and  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish reform  within  the  Roman  Church ; was  compelled 
to  escape  to  Flanders  in  1563;  appointed  abbot  of  the 
Scottish  monastery  of  St.  James  at  Ratisbon  in  1576; 
and  died  Sept.  21,  1592.  He  published,  Certane  Trac- 
tatisfor  Reformatoun  o f Doctryne  and  Maneris  (1562) : 
— The  Last  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  of  Godis  Worde  ugainst 
the  Usurpit  Auctoritie  of  Johne  Knox  and  his  Calcinian 
Brether,  Intrudit  Prtcheouris  (1592),  suppressed  by  the 
Protestants  in  the  hands  of  the  printer: — .4*  Exhorta- 
tion to  Mary  Queen  of  Scottis,  etc.  (1562): — The  Bulce 
of  Eourescoir  and  Thre  Questions  touching  Doctrine, 
Ordour,  and  Afaneris  Proponii,  etc.  (1563).  See  Irving, 
Lires  of  Scottish  Writers,  i,  98-101. 

Wire  (V’rc,  pathil,  Exod.  xxxix,  8,  a line  or  thread, 
as  rendered  in  Judg.  xvi,  9;  Ezek.  xl,  3). 

Wiro,  Saint,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Clare,  and  was  at  an  early  period  of  life  elected 
bishop  of  Dublin.  He  went  to  Rome  and  was  conse- 
crated by  the  pope.  He  governed  this  see  some  time, 
and  gained  a high  reputation  on  account  of  his  sanctity. 
11c  finally  resigned  his  bishopric  and  went  to  Gaul. 
He  built  an  oratory  at  Mons  Petri,  which  be  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  called  it  St.  Peter’s  Monas- 
tery. He  died  May  8,  on  which  day  bis  festival  is  ob- 
served. Sec  D' Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A rchbishops  of 
Dublin , p.  18. 

Wirth,  Michael,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Oct.  1, 1788,  at  Lauingen,  and  died  as 
professor  of  hermeneutics,  exegesis,  and  [pedagogics  at 
Dilliugen,  July  17,  1832.  He  is  the  author  of  A lies 
und  A cues  iiber  den  1.  Brief  an  die  Korinther  (Ulm, 
1825).  Sec  Winer,  Jlundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  307. 
(B.  P.) 

Wixtz,  Johann,  a Swiss  theologian,  who  died  at 
Zurich,  Sept.  6,  1658,  is  the  author  of,  De  Munere  Ec- 
clesiastico  ex  1 Cor.  t'r ; — De  Ecclesia  ex  1 Tim.  iii,  15 : 
— Emblema  Theologicum  ex  Apocttlgpsi; — De  Commu- 
nione  Sanctorum  :—De  Christo  L'nico  Soci  Testamenti 
Pont  if ce  ■ — De  Ajtostolo  Petro : — De  Bonis  Ojyeribus : 

I)e  Satura  Philosophies : — De  Testimonio  Dicino:  — 

De  Calo.  etc.  Sec  Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ; J6- 
cher.  Allgemeincs  Gelehrten-Lexikon , s.  V.  (B.  1*.) 

Wlrz,  Lrnwto.  a Protestant  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Zurich  iu  1756,  and  died  at  Monch-AlUlorf,  in  Switz- 
erland, May  29,  1816.  He  is  the  author  of,  llrlcetische 
Kirchengeschichte  aus  flottinger's  iilterem  We  tie  und 
atuiem  Quillen  neu  bearbeitet  (Zurich,  1808-14.  4 vols.). 
Sec  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  809.  (B.  P.) 

Wisdom  of  God  is  that  grand  attribute  of  his 
nature  by  which  he  knows  and  orders  all  things  for  the 
promotion  of  his  glory  and  the  good  of  his  creatures. 
It  is  that  perfection  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  he  re- 
alizes the  highest  designs  by  the  use  of  best  means. 


The  assertion  of  Spinoza  and  Strauss,  that  no  design  it 
all  can  be  ascribed  to  God,  is  connected  with  tbe  pan- 
theistic idea  of  the  impersonality  of  God.  Certainly 
there  does  not  exist  for  the  infinite  understanding  the 
opposition,  nor  even  the  great  disparity,  between  mean* 
and  ends,  which  so  frequently  hinder  us.  The  exclu- 
sion here  of  the  idea  of  design  is  the  exclusion  of  the 
idea  that  God  is  a Spirit  who  thinks  and  wills.  As  such 
he  must  not  onlv  be  the  All-wise,  but  also  the  Onlv-wise 
One,  in  comparison  with  whom  all  human  wisdom  is  as 
nothing.  Holy  Scripture  also  presents  him  to  us  pre- 
cisely in  this  light  (1  Tim.  i,  17).  He  is  a God  who 
not  only  possesses  in  himself  wisdom  in  perfection  (Prov. 
viii,  22),  but  communicates  it  to  others  (James  i.  5), 
and  possesses  a manifold  wisdom  manifest  for  the  eye 
of  angels,  although  for  that  of  man  unsearchable  (Epbea 
iii.  10 ; Rom.  xi,  33). 

This  wisdom  appears  in  all  the  works  of  God’s  hands 
(Psa.  civ,  24) ; in  the  dispensations  of  his  providence 
(xcvii,  1,  2);  in  the  work  of  redemption  (Eph.  iii,  10); 
in  the  government  and  preservation  of  his  Church  in 
all  ages  (Psa.  evii,  7).  This  doctrine  should  teach  us  ad- 
miration (Rev.  xv,  3, 4);  trust  and  confidence  (Pa.ix, 
10);  prayer  (Prov.  iii,  5,  6);  submission  (Heb.  xii,  9); 
praise  (Psa.  ciii,  1,  4).  See  Chamock,  Works,  voL  i; 
Saurin,  Sermons,  i,  157,  Engl.  transL;  Gill,  Z/rrtwVy.  i, 
93;  Aberoethy,  Sermons,  voL.  i,  ser.  10;  Ray,  R'udiwi 
of  God  in  Creation ; Paley,  Sutural  Theology. 

In  Prov.  viii,  12-36,  we  have  a beautiful  and  poetic 
personification  of  divine  wisdom.  Some  understand 
wisdom  here  to  be  the  same  as  the  Logos  (q.  v.)  or 
Word,  mentioned  in  John  i,  1,  14.  We  only  need  ob- 
serve here  that  wisdom,  in  the  passage  mentioned,  ii 
spoken  of  as  an  attribute  and  not  a j*erson ; a virtue, 
and  not  a concrete  being.  See  the  article  following. 
The  term  wisdom  is  used  of  the  divine  wisdom  as  re- 
vealed in  and  by  Christ  (Matt,  xi,  19;  Luke  vii,  57; 
xi,  49;  Mark  vi,  2);  also  of  Christ  himself,  as  the  au- 
thor and  source  of  wisdom  (1  Cor.  L 30).  See  Biblio- 
theca Sacra,  April,  1858;  July,  1858. 

Wisdom  Peusontfied.  The  foundation  of  this 
view  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  where  (viii) 
wisdom  ( Chobn&h ) is  represented  as  present  with  God 
before  (viii,  22)  and  during  the  creation  of  the  world. 
So  far  it  appears  only  as  a principle  regulating  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Creator,  though  even  in  this  way  it  estab- 
lishes a close  connection  between  the  world,  as  the  out- 
ward expression  of  wisdom,  and  God.  Moreover,  by  the 
personification  of  wisdom,  and  the  relation  of  wisdom 
to  men  (viii,  31),  a preparation  is  made  for  the  extension 
of  the  doctrine.  This  appears,  after  a long  interval,  in 
i Ecclcsiasticus.  In  the  great  description  of  wisdom 
given  in  that  book  (xxiv),  wisdom  is  represented  as  a 
creation  of  God  (xxiv,  9),  penetrating  the  whole  uni- 
verse (4-6),  and  taking  up  her  special  abode  with  tbe 
I chosen  people  (8-12).  Her  personal  existence  and  prov- 
idential function  are  thus  distinctly  brought  oat.  In 
the  book  of  Wisdom  the  conception  gains  yet  further 
completeness.  In  this,  wisdom  is  identified  with  tbe 
Spirit  of  God  (ix,  17)— an  identification  half  implied  in 
Ecclus.  xxiv,  8— which  brooded  over  the  elements  of  the 
unformed  world  (ix,  9),  and  inspired  the  prophets  (vii, 
i 7,  27).  She  is  the  power  which  unites  (i,  7)  and  directs 
! all  things  (viii,  1).  By  her,  in  especial,  men  have  fel- 
lowship with  God  (xii,  1) ; and  her  action  is  not  confined 
to  any  period,  for  “ in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  soak 
' she  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets  "(vii.  27). 

; So  also  her  working,  in  the  providential  history  of  God's 
people,  is  traced  at  length  (x) ; anil  her  power  is  de- 
clared to  reach  beyond  the  world  of  man  into  that  of 
spirits  (vii,  23).  See  Eccjjesiasticcs. 

The  conception  of  wisdom,  however  boldly  personi- 
fied, yet  leaves  a wide  chasm  between  tbe  world  and 
the  Creator.  Wisdom  answers  to  the  idea  of  a spirit 
vivifying  and  uniting  all  things  in  all  time,  as  distin- 
guished from  any  special  outward  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine person.  Thus,  at  tbe  same  time  that  the  doctrine 
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of  wisdom  was  gradually  constructed,  the  correlative  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  utterance  was  also  reduced  to  a definite 
shape.  The  word  (.Vemra),  the  divine  expression,  as 
it  was  understood  in  Palestine,  furnished  the  exact  com- 
plement to  wisdom,  the  divine  thought:  but  the  am- 
biguity of  the  Greek  Logos  ( sermo , ratio ) introduced 
considerable  confusion  into  the  later  treatment  of  the 
two  ideas.  Broadly,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Word  properly  represented  the  mediativc  element  in 
the  action  of  God,  Wisdom  the  mediative  element  of 
his  omnipresence.  Thus,  according  to  the  later  dis- 
tinction of  Philo,  wisdom  corresponds  to  the  immanent 
word  (\6yog  Ivtu&trog ),  while  the  word,  strictly 
speaking,  was  defined  as  enunciatice  (\6yog  irpo<popt- 
nog).  Both  ideas  are  included  in  the  language  of  the 
prophets,  and  both  found  a natural  development  in  Pal- 
estine and  Egypt.  The  one  prepared  men  for  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Son  of  God,  the  other  for  the  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  Logos. 

The  book  of  the  Pseudo-Solomon,  which  gives  the 
roost  complete  view  of  divine  wisdom,  contains  only 
two  passages  in  which  the  word  is  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  personal  action  ( Wisd.  of  Sol.  xvi,  12 ; 
xviii,  15;  ix,  1 is  of  different  character).  These,  how- 
ever, arc  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  two  powers  were 
distinguished  by  the  writer;  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly argued  that  the  superior  prominence  given  in 
the  book  to  the  conception  of  wisdom  is  an  indication 
of  a date  anterior  to  Philo.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  un- 
reasonable, if  it  is  probably  established  on  independent 
grounds  that  the  book  is  of  Alexandrian  origin.  But  it 
is  no  less  important  to  observe  thnt  the  doctrine  of  wis- 
dom in  itself  is  no  proof  of  this.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  direct  teaching  on  this  subject  which  might  not 
have  arisen  in  Palestine,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  recur  to  the  more  special  traits  of  Alexandrian 
thought  in  the  book  which  have  been  noticed  before 
(§  G)  for  the  primary  evidence  of  its  Alexandrian  or- 
igin; and  starting  from  this  there  appears  to  be,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  imperfect  materials  at  our 
command,  a greater  affinity  in  the  form  of  the  doctrine 
on  wisdom  to  the  teaching  of  Alexandria  than  to  that 
of  Palestine  (comp.  Ewald ,Geschichte,  iv,  548  fol. ; Welle, 
F.inleitung , p.  1G1  sq.,  has  some  good  criticisms  on  many 
supposed  traces  of  Alexandrian  doctrine  in  the  book, 
but  errs  in  denying  all).  See  Wisixm  of  Solomon. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  wisdom  passes  by  a tran- 
sition, often  imperceptible,  to  that  of  human  wisdom, 
which  is  derived  from  it.  This  embraces  not  only  the 
whole  range  of  moral  and  spiritual  virtues,  but  also  the 
various  branches  of  physical  knowledge.  In  this  aspect 
the  enumeration  of  the  great  forms  of  natural  science  in 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii,  17-20  (viii,  8),  offers  a most 
instructive  subject  of  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing passages  in  1 Kings  iv,  32-34.  In  addition  to  the 
subjects  on  which  Solomon  wrote  (Songs,  Proverbs: 
plants,  beasts,  fowls,  creeping  things,  fishes),  cosmol- 
ogy, meteorology,  astronomy,  psychology,  and  even 
the  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  history  (Wisd.  viii, 
8),  arc  included  among  the  gifts  of  wisdom.  So  far, 
then,  the  thoughtful  Jew  had  already  at  the  Christian 
a*ra  penetrated  into  the  domain  of  speculation  and  in- 
quiry, into  each  province,  it  would  seem,  which  was 
then  recognised,  without  abandoning  the  simple  faith 
of  his  nation.  The  fact  itself  is  most  significant;  and 
the  whole  book  may  be  quoted  as  furnishing  an  impor- 
tant corrective  to  the  later  Homan  descriptions  of  the 
Jews,  which  were  drawn  from  the  people  when  they 
had  been  almost  uncivilized  by  the  excitement  of  the 
last  desperate  struggle  for  national  existence.  See 
Bruch,  Die  Weisheitslehre  der  Ilebraer  (1851).— Smith, 
s.  v.  Comp.  Philosophy. 

Wise  (C2H,  chukdm,  ooQog).  The  Hebrew  word, 
BTSSn,  chakamim,  rendered  “ wise  men  ” (Gen.  xli,  8; 
Exod.  vii,  1 1 ; Eccles.  ix,  17 ; Jcr.  1,  35 ; Esth.  i,  13)  not 
only  signifies  men  celebrated  for  wisdom,  magi,  but  also 


magicians  or  enchanters.  Sec  Magic.  The  feminine 
of  the  same  term,  ?V23H,  chakmah , is  used  for  a “ wise 
woman,”  one  noted  for  cunning  or  skill  (2  Sam.  xiv,  2; 
xx,  16).  See  Witch.  The  Hebrew  word 
chartummim,  rendered  “magicians”  (Gen.  xli,  8,  24 ; 
Exod.  vii,  11,  22;  viii,  7,  18, 19;  ix,  11 ; Dan.  i,  20;  ii, 
21),  properly  signifies  sacred  scribes,  skilled  in  the  sa- 
cred writing  or  hieroglyphics;  and  is  applied  to  a class 
of  Egyptian  priests;  and  also  to  the  magi  of  Babylon 
and  Persia.  See  Magi.  In  Matt,  ii,  1-16,  the  Greek 
term  is  payog,  having  the  same  significance.  See 
Star  in  the  East. 

Wise,  Francis,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Oxford  in  1G95.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
of  which  he  became  a fellow  in  1718;  wa3  assistant  to 
the  Bodleian  librarian  in  1717;  afterwards  presented 
to  the  living  of  Ellesfield,  near  Oxford;  custos  archi- 
vorum  in  1726;  became  rector  of  Kotbcrfield  Greys  in 
1745;  Radcliffc  librarian  in  1748;  and  died  Oct.  6, 1767. 
He  published,  Annates  Rerum  Gestarum  AZlfrtdi  Mag- 
ni  (1722) : — F.pistola  ad  Jocnmem  Masson  de  Xummo 
Abgari  Regis  (I73G): — .4  letter  to  I)r.  Mead  Concern- 
ing some  Antiquities  in  Berkshire , etc.  (1738) : — History 
and  Chronology  of  the  Fabulous  Ages,  Consideretl  Par- 
ticularly with  Regard  to  the  Two  Ancient  Deities,  Bac- 
chus anti  Hercules  (1764),  and  other  works.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer. 
A uthors,  a.  v. 

Wise,  Michael,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Eng- 
lish Church-music  composers,  was  born  in  Wiltshire 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  lie  was  among 
the  first  set  of  children  chosen  at  the  Chapel  Royal  after 
the  Restoration;  became  organist  and  master  of  the 
choristers  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  in  166K;  was 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1G76;  and 
was  made  almoner  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  1G86. 
Quitting  his  house  at  night  in  a state  of  grent  irrita- 
tion, he  was  stopped  by  the  watchman,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  a quarrel,  and  was  killed  in  the  affray,  in 
August,  1G87.  His  anthems,  “Awake  up,  my  Glory,” 
“ Prepare  ye  the  Way  of  the  Lord,"  and  “ The  Ways 
of  Zion  do  Mourn,”  are  still  listened  to  with  admiration. 

Wiseheart,  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch 
prelates. 

1.  Gkorgk,  was  minister  at  North  Leith,  and  de- 
posed in  1638  for  refusing  to  take  the  covenant.  He 
went  to  England  in  16G0,  and  soon  after  had  the  rectory 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  conferred  upon  him.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  sec  of  Edinburgh,  into  which  he  was  con- 
secrated, June  1,  1662,  at  St.  Andrews.  He  died  in 
1671.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  62. 

2.  John,  came  into  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1319.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  the  English  interest  in  Scotland.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, April  6,  1320,  but  was  probably  released  in  1322. 
He  died  in  1325.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  243. 

I 3.  Robert,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Glasgow  in 
*1272.  In  1296  he  swore  fealty  to  king  Edward  I of 
England,  lie  was  ap|>ointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
regency  in  1286,  and  died  Nov.  1,  1316.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  241. 

4.  William,  was  archdeacon  of  St,  Andrews  aud 
lord  high-chancellor.  He  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Glasgow  in  1270,  aud  afterwards  to  that  of  St.  Andrews. 
Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  241. 

Wislicenus,  Adolf  Timotheus,  formerly  a 
leader  of  the  free-religious  movement  in  Germany,  ami 
speaker  of  the  society  at  Berlin,  who  died  nt  Dresden, 
March  27,  1883,  is  the  author  of,  Beitrag  tur  Beant- 
wortung  der  Frags:  Ob  Schriflf  Ob  GeistY  (I^ipsic, 
1845) : — Christas  is  der  Kircke : todt,  erstehend  und  er- 
standen  (cod.): — Zur  Vertheidignug  der  freirn  Gemeiude 
(Halberstadt,  1852),  etc.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 
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WislicenuB,  Gustav  Adolf;  a liberal  Protes- 
tant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  20, 1803,  at 
Batlaune,  near  Eilenburg.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and 
while  yet  a student  was  sentenced,  in  1824,  to  prison 
/or  twelve  years  on  account  of  demagogical  intrigues. 
Having  been  pardoned  after  five  years’  imprisonment, 
he  resumed  his  studies  at  Berlin  in  1829,  in  1834  was 
appointed  pastor  near  Querfurt,  and  in  1841  was  called 
to  Halle.  Having  become  a member  of  the  “ friends 
of  light,”  he  lectured  in  their  behalf  on  May  29,  1844, 
at  Kdtben.  Professor  Guericke,  then  at  Halle,  de- 
nounced him  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in 
consequence  of  which  Wislicenus  published  his  Ob 
Schriflf  Ob  Geistf  (Leipsic;  4th  ed.  1845).  In 
1846  Wislicenus  was  deposed  of  his  office,  and  wrote 
Die  A mtsm/teizung  (ibid.  1846).  He  now  preached  to 
a congregation  of  so-called  “free  members”  at  Halle, 
and  after  the  publication  of  Die  Bibtl  im  Lichte  der 
Dildung  unseier  Zeil  (Magdeburg  and  Lllbeck,  1853), 
he  left  for  America,  and  lectured  in  New  York  in  1854. 
At  Hoboken  lie  founded  an  academy,  which  he  left,  in 
1856,  for  Switzerland,  where  he  also  founded  an  acad- 
emy at  Zurich.  He  soon  retired  for  literary  pursuits 
to  Fluntem,  where  he  died,  Oct.  14, 1875.  Besides  the 
publications  mentioned  already,  he  wrote,  Nuchrichten 
iiber  die  freie  Gemeinde  in  Halle.  (Halle,  1847): — Bei- 
(rage  zur  F&rderung  der  Religion  der  Menschlichkeit 
(ibid.  1850): — .4 us  Amerika  (Leipsic,  1854): — Die  Bi- 
btl fur  denkende  letter  (ibid.  1863-64,  2 vols. ; 2d  ed. 
1866)  x—Entweder — Oder  (Zurich,  1868): — Gegenwart 
und  Zukunfl  der  Religion  (leipsic,  1873).  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1459  sq. ; Theologitehes  Unirersallexikon, 
s.  v. ; l.ilcrarischer  l/andweiser,  1875,  p.  433.  (B.  P.) 

Wiasowatius,  Andkeas,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Socinians,  and  grandson  of  F.  Socinus,  was  born  in 
1608  at  l’bilippovien,  in  Lithuania.  For  many  years 
he  was  pastor  of  different  Socinian  congregations  in 
Poland.  He  died  in  Holland  in  1678.  Of  his  sixty- 
two  writings  we  mention,  Religio  Rationalit  (1685): — 
Stimuli  Virtutum  Freni  Peccator  (Amsterdam,  1682). 
He  edited  the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum,  and  the 
Raccovian  Catechism.  Leibnitz  wrote  against  him  a 
treatise  on  the  Triuity.  Sec  Winer,  llandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  308,  374,  485  ; Theologitehes  Unicersallexi- 
kon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

witch  of  exdor  (iieb.  -pra  nix-nsra  max 
"VH,  1 Sam.  xxviii,  7 ; lit  a woman,  mistress  of  an  Ob 
in  Fn-Dor;  Sept,  yvvrj  iyyaarpipvSoc  1 1*  'Eriuip  ; 
V ulg.  mulier  pythonem  habeas  in  F.ndor  ; A.V.  “ a wom- 
an that  hath  a familiar  spirit  in  Endor”).  The  story 
of  “ the  witch  of  Endor,”  ns  she  is  commonly  but  im- 
properly called,  is  usually  referred  to  magical  power. 
She,  however,  belongs  to  another  class  of  pretenders  to 
supernatural  powers.  See  Divination.  She  was  a 
necromancer,  or  one  of  those  persons  who  pretended  to 
call  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  converse  with  the  liv- 
ing (Isa.  viii,  19;  xxix,  4;  lxv,  3).  A full  account  is 
given  of  such  persons  by  Lucan  (vi,  591,  etc.),  and  by 
Tibullus  (i,  2;  v,45),  where  the  pretensions  of  the  sor- 
ceress are  thus  described — 

“lias*  enntu  fluditquc  solum,  Manesqne  sepnlchris 
Elicit,  et  tepido  de vocal  ossa  rogo.” 

Of  much  the  same  character  is  the  sibyl  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Virgil's  sFneid.  For  tho  pretended  modern 
instances  of  such  intercourse,  sec  SriniTCALiSM. 

It  is  related  ns  the  last  and  crowning  act  of  Saul’s  re- 
bellion against  God,  that  he  consulted  such  a person,  an 
act  forbidden  by  the  divine  law  ( Lev . xx,  6),  which  sen- 
tenced the  pretenders  to  such  a power  to  death  (ver. 
27),  ami  which  law  Saul  himself  had  recently  enforced 
(1  Sam.  xxviii,  3.  9),  because,  it  is  supposed,  they  had 
freely  predicted  his  approaching  ruin;  although,  after 
the  well-known  prophecies  of  Samuel  to  that  effect,  the 
disasters  Saul  had  already  encountered,  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  David,  there  “ needed  no  ghost  to  come 
from  the  grave  to  tell  them  this.”  Various  explana- 


tions of  this  story  hare  been  offered.  See  Necroxax- 
ckk. 

1.  It  has  been  attempted  to  resolve  the  whole  into 
imposture  and  collusion.  Saul,  who  was  naturally  a 
weak  and  excitable  man,  had  become,  through  a long 
series  of  vexations  and  anxieties,  absolutely  “ delirious,” 
as  Patrick  observes:  “be  was  afraid  and  his  heart 
greatly  trembled,”  says  the  sacred  writer.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  and  upon  the  very  eve  of  his  last  battle,  he 
commissions  his  own  servants  to  seek  him  a woman  pos- 
sessing a familiar  spirit,  and,  attended  by  two  of  them, 
he  comes  to  her  “ by  night,”  the  most  favorable  time  for 
imposition.  He  converses  with  her  alone,  his  two  at- 
tendants, whether  his  secret  enemies  or  resl  friends, 
being  absent,  someichere,  yet,  however,  close  si  hand. 
Might  not  one  of  these,  or  some  one  else,  have  agreed 
with  the  woman  to  personate  Samuel  in  another  room? 
— for  it  appears  that  Saul,  though  he  spoke  with,  did 
not  see  the  ghost  (ver.  13,  14):  who,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, told  him  nothing  but  what  his  own  attendants 
could  have  told  him,  with  the  exception  of  these  words, 
“ to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  roe”  (ver. 
19);  to  which,  however,  it  is  replied,  that  Saul’s  death 
did  not  occur  upon  the  morrow,  and  that  the  word  so 
translated  is  sufficiently  ambiguous,  for  though  “Ht 
means  “ to-morrow  ” in  some  passages,  it  means  the  fut- 
ure, indefinitely,  in  others  (Exod.  xiii,  14,  and  see  the 
margin ; Josh,  iv,  6,  21 ; comp.  Matt,  vi,  34).  It  is  fur- 
ther urged  that  her  “crying  with  a loud  voice,”  and 
her  telling  Saul,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  knew  him, 
were  the  well-timed  arts  of  the  sorceress,  intended  to 
magnify  her  pretended  skill 

It  is,  however,  objected  against  this,  or  any  other 
hypothesis  of  collusion,  that  the  sacred  writer  not  only 
represents  the  pythoness  as  affirming,  but  also  himself 
affirms,  that  she  saw  Samuel,  and  that  Samuel  spoke  to 
Saul,  nor  docs  he  drop  the  least  hint  that  it  was  not 
the  real  Samuel  of  whom  he  was  speaking. 

2.  The  same  objections  apply  equally  to  the  theory 
of  ventriloquism,  which  has  been  grounded  upon  the 
word  used  by  the  Sept.,  iyyaorpipvbog. 

3.  Others  have  given  a literal  interpretation  of  the 
story,  and  have  maintained  that  Samuel  actually  ap- 
peared to  Saul.  Justin  Martyr  advocates  this  theory, 
and,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  urges  this 
incident  in  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (p.833). 
Tho  same  view  is  taken  in  the  additions  to  the  Sept, 
in  1 Chrun.  x,  13,  xni  iirncpivaro  avrip  Sapov i/X  6 
jrpo^i/rqc;  and  in  Ecclus.  xlvi,  9,  20,  it  is  said,  "and 
after  his  death  Samuel  prophesied,  and  showed  the 
king  his  end,”  etc.  Such  also  is  the  view  Josephus 
takes  ( Antiq . vi,  14,  8,  4),  where  he  bestows  a labored 
culogium  upon  the  woman. 

It  is,  however,  objected  that  the  actual  appearance 
of  Samuel  is  inconsistent  with  all  we  are  taught  by 
revelation  concerning  the  state  of  the  dead;  involves 
the  feasibility  of  a spirit  or  soul  assuming  a corporeal 
shape,  conversing  audibly’,  etc. ; and,  further,  that  it  is 
incredible  that  God  would  submit  the  departed  souls 
of  his  servants  to  be  summoned  back  to  earth,  by  rites 
either  utterly  futile,  or  else  deriving  their  efficacy  from 
the  co-operation  of  Satan.  So  Tertullian  argues  (/* 
Anitnd,  cap.  Ivii),  and  many  others  of  the  ancients. 

4.  Others  have  supposed  that  the  woman  induced  Sa- 
tan or  some  evil  spirit  to  personate  Samuel.  But  this 
theory,  besides  other  difficulties,  attributes  nothing  less 
than  miraculous  power  to  the  devil;  for  it  supposes  the 
apparition  of  a spiritual  and  incorfioreal  being,  and  that 
Satan  can  assume  the  apjrcarance  of  any  one  he  pleases. 
Again,  the  historian  (ver.  14)  calls  this  appearance  to 
Saul,  X1H  bxitStU,  “Samuel  himself"  (the  latter  word 
is  entirely  omitted  by  our  translators);  which  he  could 
not  with  truth  have  done  if  it  were  no  other  than  the 
devil;  who,  besides,  is  here  represented  as  the  severe 
reprover  of  Saul’s  impiety  and  wickedness.  The  ad- 
mission that  Satan  or  an  evil  spirit  could  thus  personate 
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an  individual  at  pleasure,  would  endanger  the  strongest 
evidences  of  Christianity. 

5.  Others  have  maintained  another  interpretation, 
which  appears  to  us  at  once  tenable,  and  countenanced 
by  similar  narratives  in  Scripture;  namely,  that  the 
whole  account  is  the  narrative  of  a miracle,  a divine 
representation  or  impression , partly  upon  the  senses  of 
Saul,  and  partly  upon  those  of  the  woman,  and  intend- 
ed for  the  rebuke  and  punishment  of  Saul.  It  is  urged, 
from  the  air  of  the  narrative  in  verses  11,12,  that  Sam- 
uel appeared  before  the  woman  had  any  time  for  jug- 
glen-,  fumigations,  etc. ; for  although  the  word  “ when  ” 
(ver.  12)  is  speciously  printed  in  Koman  characters,  it 
has  nothing  to  answer  to  it  in  the  original,  which  reads 
simply  thus,  beginning  at  verse  11:  “Then  said  the 
woman,  Whom  shall  I bring  up  unto  thee?  Ami  he 
said.  Bring  me  up  Samuel.  And  the  woman  saw  Sam- 
uel, and  cried  with  a loud  voice."  No  sooner  then  had 
Saul  said,  “ Bring  me  up  Samuel,"  than  Samuel  himself 
was  presented  to  her  mind — an  event  so  contrary  to 
her  expectation  that  she  cried  out  with  terror.  At  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  miraculous  means,  she  was 
made  aware  of  the  royal  dignity  of  her  visitant.  The 
vision  then  continues  in  the  mind  of  Saul,  who  thereby 
receives  his  lost  reproof  from  heaven,  and  hears  the 
sentence  of  his  approaching  doom.  Thus  God  inter- 
posed with  a miracle  previously  to  the  use  of  any  mag- 
ical formulae,  as  he  did  when  the  king  of  Moab  had  re- 
course to  sorceries  to  overrule  the  mind  of  Balaam,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  bless  those  whom  Bnlak 
wanted  him  to  curse  (Numb,  xxiii) ; and  as  God  also 
interposed  when  Ahaziah  sent  to  consult  Baal-zebub 
his  god,  about  his  recovery,  when  by  his  prophet  Elijah 
he  stopped  the  messengers,  reproved  their  master,  and 
foretold  his  death  (2  Kings  i,  2,  1G).  It  may  nlso 
be  observed  that  Saul  was  on  this  occasion  simply 
sentenced  to  the  death  he  had  justly  incurred  by  hav- 
ing recourse  to  those  means  which  he  knew  to  be  un- 
lawful. This  theory  concerning  the  narrative  of  Sam- 
uel's appearance  to  Saul  is  maintained  with  much 
learning  and  ingenuity  by  Hugh  Farmer  ( Dissertation 
on  Miracles , Loud.  1771,  p.  472,  etc.).  It  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Waterland  ( Sermons , ii,  2G7),  and  Dr.  Delaney,  in 
his  Life  of  David;  but  is  combated  by  Dr.  Chandler 
with  objections,  which  arc,  however,  answered  or  obvi- 
ated by  Farmer.  This  last-named  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  suppression  of  the  word  “ himself"  (ver.  14), 
and  the  introduction  of  the  word  “ when  " (ver.  12),  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  prejudices  of  our  translators.  If 
they  do  not  betray  a bias  on  their  minds,  these  instances 
support  the  general  remark  of  bishop  Ix>wth,  upon  the 
English  translation,  “ that  in  respect  of  the  sense,  and 
accuracy  of  interpretation,  the  improvements  of  which 
it  is  capable  arc  great  and  numberless”  (Preliminary 
Dissertation  to  Isaiah,  ad  finem ).  — Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Saul. 

Witchcraft,  Biblical  Mkxtiox  of.  1.  The 
word  “witchcraft"  occurs  in  the  A. V.  as  a translation 
of  kesheph  (but  only  in  the  plur.),  in  2 Kings  ix, 
22;  Isa.  xlvii,  9, 12;  Mic.  v,  12;  Nah.  iii,  4 (Sept,  <pap- 
paxiia,  tpappaica ; Vulg.  r enefeium,  maleficium).  In 
the  Apocrypha  “witchcraft,”  “sorcery,"  occur  as  ren- 
derings of  fappaiciia  (Wisd.  xii,  4 ; xviii,  13),  and  in 
the  New  Test.  (Gal.  v,  20;  Rev.  ix,  21 ; xviii,  23).  As 
a verb  r)2?3,  kishsheph,  “ he  used  witchcraft,”  occurs  in 
2 Chron.  xxxiii,  6 (Sept.  ipappaKtveTO ; Vulg.  maleficis 
urtibus  inserviebai ).  This  verb,  in  Arabic,  signifies  “ to 
reveal"  or  “discover;"  in  Syriac  ethpaal,  according  to 
Gcsenius,  “to  pray;"  but  this  word,  he  observes,  like 
many  other  sacred  terms  of  the  Syrians,  as  D*nC2 
etc.,  is  restricted  by  the  Hebrews  to  idolatrous  services; 
hence  !|w3  means  “ to  practice  magic,"  literally  “ to 
pronounce  or  mutter  spells.”  The  word  <pappaicoc  is  con- 
nected with  tpappaKti'M,  to  administer  or  apply  medicines 
as  remedies  or  poisons,  to  use  magical  herbs,  drugs,  or 


substances,  supposed  to  derive  their  efficacy  from  mag- 
ical spells,  and  thence  to  use  spells,  conjurations,  or  en- 
chantments; hence  tpappaxd c means,  in  the  classical 
writers,  a preparer  of  drugs,  but  generally  of  poisons, 
or  drugs  that  operate  by  the  force  of  magical  charms, 
and  thence  a magician,  an  enchanter,  of  either  ser.  It 
occurs  in  the  latter  sense  in  Josephus  (/In/,  xvii,  4, 1),  and 
is  applied  by  him  to  a female,  rrjv  prjripa  uvrov  <pap- 
parbv  xai  iropvrjv  airoKaXioai  (ibid,  ix,  G,  8).  This 
word  also  answers  in  the  Sept,  to  C*,<23">n,  “ magi- 
cians ” (Exod.  ix,  11),  (pappaKoi , malefci.  The  received 
text  of  Rev.  xxi,  8 reads  ^apparel'C,  but  the  Alexan- 
drian, and  sixteen  later  MSS.,  with  several  printed  edi- 
tions, have  tpapparog,  a reading  embraced  by  Wctstcin, 
and  by  Gricsbach  received  into  the  text.  Qappaicevc 
occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  pappavoQ  in  Lucian  ( Dial. 
Deor.  xiii,  1 ; Joseph.  Life,  § 31).  The  word  papparva 
is  used  of  Circe  by  Aristophanes  (Plut.  p.  802),  and  in 
the  same  sense  of  enchantment,  etc.,  by  Polybius  (vi, 
13,  4;  xl,  3,  7).  It  corresponds  in  the  Sept,  to 

“enchantments"  (Exod.  vii,  11,22).  The  verb 
<pappaKi inn  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  using  enchant- 
ments by  Herodotus  (vii,  114),  saying  that  when  Xerxes 
came  to  the  river  Strymon,  the  magi  sacrificed  white 
horses  to  it. 

Some  other  mis-translations  occur  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  In  1 Sam.  xv,  23,  “ rebellion  is  as  the 
sin  of  witchcraft,” should  be  of  “divination.”  In  Deut. 
xviii,  10,  the  word  mekashshvph,  does  not  mean 

“witch,"  but,  being  masculine,  “a  sorcerer."  In  Acts 
viii,9,  the  translation  is  exceedingly  apt  to  mislead  the 
mere  English  reader:  “Simon  used  sorcery,  and  be- 
witched the  people  of  Samaria” — liputv  irpoi'irT)pxiv 
iv  rp  iru\ii  paytiiuv  xai  i^torwv  to  &voc  rij c 2apa- 
ptiae — i.  e.  “ Simon  had  been  pursuing  magic,  and  j>er- 
plcxing  (or  astonishing)  the  people,"  etc.  See  also  ver. 
11,  and  comp,  the  use  of  the  word  i^iortjpi.  Matt,  xii, 
23.  In  Gal.  iii,  1,  “Foolish  Galatians,”  rip  vpd c ifla- 
OKavt,  “ who  hath  fascinated  you  ?”  (For  the  use  of  the 
words  /3 no k avia  and  <pappaKtta  in  magic,  among  the 
Greeks,  see  Potter,  A rcheeoloyia  Gritca  [Lond.  1776], 
voL  i,  ch.  xviii,  p.  356,  etc.).  It  is  considered  by  some 
that  the  word  “witchcraft"  is  used  metaphorically,  for 
the  allurements  of  pleasure  (Nah.  iii,  4;  Rev.  xviii,  23), 
and  that  the  “ sorcerers"  mentioned  in  xxi,  8 may  mean 
sophisticalors  of  the  truth.  The  kindred  word  <pap- 
pdatiw  is  used  by  metonomy,  as  signifying  “ to  charm," 
“ to  persuade  by  flattery,”  etc.  (Plato,  Symjtos.  § 17),  “ to 
give  a temper  to  metals"  (Odytt,  ix, 393). 

2.  The  precise  idea,  if  any,  now  associated  with  the 
word  “ witch,”  but,  however,  devoutly  entertained  by 
nearly  the  whole  nation  in  the  time  of  our  translators,  is 
that  of  a female,  who,  by  the  agency  of  Satan,  or,  rather, 
of  a familiar  spirit  or  gnome  appointed  by  Satan  to  at- 
tend on  her,  performs  operations  beyond  the  powers  of 
humanity,  in  consequence  of  her  compact  with  Satan, 
written  in  her  own  blood,  by  which  she  resigns  herself 
to  him  forever.  Among  other  advantages  resulting  to 
her  from  this  engagement  is  the  power  of  transforming 
herself  into  any  sha|>c  she  pleases,  which  was,  however, 
generally  that  of  a hare,  transporting  herself  through 
the  air  on  a broomstick,  sailing  “on  the  sea  in  a sieve," 
gliding  through  a keyhole,  inflicting  diseases,  etc.,  upon 
mankind  or  cattle.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
persons  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  probably  derived  from  the  wild  and  gloomy 
mythology  of  the  Northern  nations,  among  whom  the 
“Fatal  Sisters,”  and  other  impersonations  of  destructive 
agency  in  a female  form,  were  prominent  articles  of  the 
popular  creed.  This  comparatively  modern*  delusion 
was  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  translators  ot 
the  Bible  into  the  Western  languages — a popular  ver- 
sion of  the  original  text  having  led  people  to  suppose 
that  there  was  positive  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
such  beings  In  Scripture.  Bishop  Hutchinson  declares 
that  our  translators  accommodated  their  version  to  the 
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terminology  of  king  James’s  Treatise  on  Demonologie 
( Encyclop.  Metropolitana,  art.  “ Witch,”  etc.). 

3.  A very  different  idea  was  conveyed  by  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  probably  denotes  a sorceress  or  magician, 
who  pretended  to  discover,  and  even  to  direct,  the  ef- 
fects ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  elements,  conjunc- 
tions of  the  stars,  the  influence  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  the  power  of  invisible  spirits,  and  of  the  inferior 
deities  (Graves,  lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  [Dublin, 
18*29],  p.  109,  110).  Sir  Walter  Scott  well  observes 
that  “ the  sorcery  or  witchcraft  of  the  Old  Test,  resolves 
itself  into  a trafficking  with  idols  and  asking  counsel  of 
false  deities,  or,  in  other  words,  into  idolatry  ” (Jitters 
on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  [Load.  1830],  let.  2 ). 
Accordingly,  sorcery  is  iu  Scripture  uniformly  associ- 
ated with  idolatry  (Deut.  xviii,  9-14 ; 2 Kings  ix,  22; 
2 Chron.  xxxiii,  5,  C,  etc. ; Gal.  v,  20 ; Rev.  xxi,  8).  The 
modern  idea  of  witchcraft,  ns  involving  the  assistance 
of  Satan,  is  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  where,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Job,  Satan  is  represented  as  powerless  till 
God  gave  him  a limited  commission ; and  when  “ Satan 
desired  to  sift  Peter  as  wheat,”  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  intervention  of  a witch.  Nor  do  the  actual  refer- 
ences to  magic  in  Scripture  involve  its  reality.  The 
mischiefs  resulting  from  the  pretension,  under  the  theoc- 
racy, to  an  art  which  involved  idolatry,  justified  the 
statute  which  denounced  it  with  death;  though  instead 
of  the  unexampled  phrase  !"Pnn  Jtb,  “ thou  shall  not 
suffer  to  livc,"Michaclis  conjectures  FPHr  xb, “shall 
not  be”  (Exod.  xxii,  18),  which  also  totter  suits  the 
parallel,  “ There  shall  not  to  found  among  you,  etc.,  a 
witch"  (Deut.  xviii,  10).  Indeed,  as  “we  know  that 
on  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  none 
other  God  but  one  " (1  Cor.  viii,  4),  we  must  believe  all 
pretensions  to  traffic  with  the  one,  or  ask  counsel  of  the 
other,  to  be  equally  vain.  Upon  the  same  principle  of 
suppressing  idolatry,  however,  the  prophets  of  Baal  also 
were  destroyed,  anil  not  because  Baal  had  any  real  ex- 
istence, or  because  they  could  avail  anything  by  their 
invocations. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  Jewish  community,  especially  in  later  times,  un- 
derstood the  emptiness  of  pretensions  to  magic  (sec  Isa. 
xliv,  25;  xlvii,  11—15 ; Jcr.  xiv,  14 ; Jonah  ii,  8).  I’lato 
evidently  considered  the  mischief  of  magic  to  consist  in 
the  tendency  of  the  pretension  to  it,  and  not  in  the  real- 
ity (7)e  Leg.  lib.  11).  Uivination  of  all  kinds  had  fallen 
into  contempt  in  the  time  of  Cicero : “ Dubium  non  est 
quin  htec  disciplina  ct  nrs  augnrum  evanuerit  jam  et 
vetustate  et  negligentia"  ( De  Leg.  ii,  13).  Josephus 
declares  that  he  laughed  at  the  very  idea  of  witchcraft 
( Vit.  § 31).  For  the  very  early  writers  who  maintained 
that  the  wonders  of  the  magicians  were  not  supernat- 
ural, see  Universal  Hist.  (8ro  cd.),  iii,  374. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  from  the  Septuagint  render- 
ings, and  their  identity  with  the  terms  used  by  classical 
writers,  that  the  pretended  exercise  of  this  art  in  an- 
cient times  was  accompanied  with  the  use  of  drugs,  or 
fumigations  made  of  them.  No  doubt  the  skilful  use 
of  certain  chemicals,  if  restricted  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  persons,  might,  in  ages  unenlightened  by  science, 
along  with  other  resources  of  natural  magic,  to  made 
the  means  of  extensive  imposture.  The  natural  gases, 
exhalations, etc.,  would  contribute  their  share,  as  appears 
from  the  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  Sec  Python.  The  real  mischiefs  ever  effected 
by  the  professors  of  magic  on  mankind,  etc.,  may  be 
safely  ascribed  to  the  actual  administration  of  poison. 
Josephus  states  a case  of  poisoning  under  the  form  of  a 
philter  or  love-potion,  and  says  that  the  Arabian  wom- 
en were  reported  to  to  skilful  in  making  such  potions 
{A  nt.  xvii,  4, 1).  Such  means  doubtless  constitute  the. 
real  perniciousuess  of  the  African  species  of  witchcraft 
called  Obi,  the  similarity  of  which  word  to  the  Hebrew 
Z'X,  inflation , is  remarkable.  Among  the  Sandwich- 
Islanders,  some,  who  bad  professed  witchcraft,  confessed, 


after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  that  they  bsd 
poisoned  their  victims.  The  death  of  sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury is  cited  as  an  instance  in  England,  by  sir  Walter 
Scott  (ut  sup.).  There  was,  indeed,  a wide  scope  for 
the  production  of  very  fantastic  effects,  short  of  death, 
by  such  means.— Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Maoic. 

WITCHCRAFT,  in  Popular  Estimation,  is  the 
practice  and  powers  of  a person  supposed  to  have  formed 
a compact  with  Satan.  The  powers  deemed  to  to  pos- 
sessed by  the  witches,  and  the  rites  and  incantations  by 
which  they  acquired  those  powers,  were  substantially 
the  same  as  belonged  to  the  devotees  of  the  Greek 
Hecate,  the  Striga  and  Vcnefica  of  the  ancient  Romani, 
anil  the  Vala  or  Wise  Woman  of  the  Teutonic  pagatu. 
But  when,  along  with  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God,  the  idea  of  a purely  wicked  spirit,  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man,  was  introduced,  it  was  natural  that  all 
supernatural  powers  not  proceeding  directly  from  the 
true  God  should  be  attributed  to  Satan.  This  gave  an 
entirely  new  aspect  to  such  arts;  they  became  associated 
with  heresy ; those  who  practiced  them  must  to  in  com- 
pact with  the  devil,  and  have  renounced  God  and  the 
true  faith.  Previous  to  the  dovclopmentof  this  doctrine, 
if  a witch  was  punished,  it  was  because  she  had  been 
guilty,  or,  at  least,  was  believed  to  have  been  guilty,  of 
poisoning  or  some  other  actual  mischief.  Now, however, 
such  power  was  only  the  power  to  work  evil ; and  merely 
to  be  a witch  was  in  itself  a sin  and  crime  that  filled  the 
pious  mind  with  horror.  This  feeling,  zealously  fostered, 
first  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  then  no  less  by  the 
Protestant,  rose  to  a frenzy  that  for  four  centuries  filled 
Europe  with  the  most  shocking  bloodshed  and  cruelty. 

1.  The  creed  of  witchcraft,  in  its  full  development, 
involved  almost  all  the  notions  and  practices  previously 
connected  with  magic  and  sorcery*.  What  was  new 
and  distinctive  in  the  witchcraft  of  Christendom  was 
the  theory  of  magical  arts  which  it  involved.  The  doc- 
trine of  Satan,  as  finally  elaborated  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
established  in  the  world  a rival  dominion  to  that  of  the 
Almighty.  The  arch-fiend  and  his  legions  of  subordi- 
nate demons  exercised  a sway,  doubtless  only  permitted, 
but  still  vast  and  indefinite,  not  only  over  the  element* 
of  nature,  but  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men,  except 
those  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  number  of  the 
faithful,  ami  were  guarded  by  the  faith  and  rites  of  the 
Church.  But  even  they  were  not  altogether  exempt 
from  dinbolical  annoyance,  for  the  protection  does  not 
seem  to  have  extended  to  their  belongings.  All  iiersons 
in  possession  of  these  supernatural  jiowers  (and  there 
was  no  doubt  of  their  existence  in  all  ages)  must,  there- 
fore, have  derived  them  from  the  prince  of  darkness, 
and  to  acting  under  his  agency — excepting,  of  course, 
those  miraculous  powers  which  had  been  bestowed  u;>on 
the  Church  directly  by  Heaven.  But  Satan,  bestowing 
these  powers,  was  supposed  to  demand  an  equivalent; 
hence  it  came  to  to  the  established  belief  that,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  powers  of  witchcraft,  the  person  must 
formally  sell  his  or  her  soul  to  the  devil.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  early  view.  Magicians  had  been  dili- 
gent students  of  their  art.  Alchemists,  astronomers, 
and  astrologers  had  searched  into  the  hidden  things  of 
nature  ns  deeply  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The 
higher  kind  of  European  magic  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
mixed  up  with  what  physical  science  there  then  was; 
and  the  most  noted  men  of  the  time  were  addicted  to 
the  pursuit,  or  were,  at  least,  reputed  to  to  so.  So  far 
from  deriving  their  power  from  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, the  scientific  magician,  by  the  mere  force  of  his 
art,  could  compel  the  occasional  services  of  Satan  him- 
self, and  make  inferior  da*mons  the  involuntary  slaves 
of  his  will.  A belief,  however,  had  early  existed  that 
individuals  in  desperate  circumstances  had  been  tempted 
to  purchase,  nt  the  price  of  their  own  souls,  the  help  of 
the  devil  to  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties;  and 
hence  the  suspicion  began  to  gain  adherence  that  many 
magicians,  instead  of  seeking  to  acquire  their  power  by 
the  laborious  studies  of  the  regular  art,  had  acquired  it 
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in  this  illegitimate  way.  The  chief  cause  of  the  prom- 
inent part  in  this  matter  assigned  to  females,  particu- 
larly old,  wrinkled,  and  deformed  women,  is  the  natural 
dislike  of  ugliness.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  their 
more  excitable  temperament  renders  them  peculiarly 
liable  to  those  ecstasies  which  have  been  associated 
with  the  gift  of  divination  from  the  priestess  of  the 
ancient  heathen  oracle  down  to  the  medium  of  modem 
spiritualism.  And  when  witchcraft  came  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  heresy,  the  part  assigned  to  woman  in  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  fall  led  to  her  being  looked 
upon  os  specially  suited  to  be  the  tool  of  the  devil. 
Upon  this  circumstance  was  founded  the  doctrine  in  the 
creed  of  witchcraft  which  alleged  carnal  intercourse  be- 
tween witches  and  evil  spirits. 

The  bargain  by  which  the  soul  was  sold  to  the  devil 
was  usually  in  writing,  and  signed  with  the  witch's  own 
blood.  She  was  rebaptized,  receiving  a new  name,  and 
had  to  trample  on  the  cross  and  renounce  God  and  Christ 
(among  the  Roman  Catholics  also  the  Virgin  Mary)  in 
forms  parodying  the  renunciation  of  the  devil  in  Chris- 
tian baptism.  She  received  a “witch  mark,”  which 
remained,  and  the  location  of  it  was  known  by  that  part 
becoming  callous  and  dead — a matter  of  great  interest 
to  witch-finders.  The  powers  conferred  by  Satan  upon 
these  servants  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  ascribed 
to  sorcerers,  and  the  mode  of  exercising  them  was  the 
same,  viz.  by  charms,  incantations,  concoctions,  etc.  The 
only  change  was  in  the  theory,  that  is,  that  instead  of 
any  power  inherent  in  the  sorcerer  or  derived  from  any 
other  source,  the  results  were  all  wrought  by  the  devil 
through  the  witch  as  his  servant.  The  power  was  also 
exerted  exclusively  to  work  evil— to  raise  storms,  blast 
crops,  render  men  and  beasts  barren,  inflict  racking  pain 
on  an  enemy,  or  make  him  pine  away  in  sickness.  If  a 
witch  attempted  to  do  good,  the  devil  was  enraged  and 
puuished  her,  and  whatever  she  did  she  was  powerless 
to  serve  her  own  interests,  for  witches  always  remained 
poor  and  miserable. 

A prominent  fenture  of  witchcraft  was  the  belief  in 
stated  meetings  of  witches  and  devils  by  night,  called 
Witches’  Sabbaths.  The  places  of  meeting  were  always 
such  as  had  feelings  of  solemnity  and  awe  connected 
with  them,  such  as  old  ruins,  neglected  churchyards, 
and  places  of  heathen  sacrifices.  First  anointing  her 
feet  and  shoulders  with  a salve  made  of  the  fat  of  mur- 
dered and  unbaptized  children,  the  witch  mounted  a 
broomstick,  rake,  or  similar  article,  and  making  her  exit 
through  the  chimney,  rode  through  the  air  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  If  her  own  particular  dtcmon-lovcr  came 
to  fetch  her,  he  sat  on  the  staff  before,  and  she  behind 
him ; or  he  came  in  the  shape  of  a goat,  and  carried  her 
off  on  his  back.  At  the  place  of  assembly  the  arch- 
dmmou,  in  the  shape  of  a large  goat  with  a black  human 
countenance,  sat  on  a high  chair  and  received  the  hom- 
age of  the  witches  and  diemons.  The  feast  was  lighted 
up  with  torches,  nil  kindled  at  n light  burning  between 
the  horns  of  the  great  goat.  Among  the  viands  there 
was  no  bread  or  salt,  and  they  drank  out  of  ox-hoofs  and 
horses’  skulls,  but  the  meal  neither  satisfied  the  ap|>ctitc 
nor  nourished.  After  eating  and  drinking  they  danced. 
In  dancing  they  turned  their  backs  to  each  other;  and 
in  the  intervals  they  related  to  one  another  what  mis- 
chief they  had  done,  and  planned  more.  The  revel  con- 
cluded with  obscene  debauchery,  after  which  the  great 
goat  burned  himself  to  ashes,  which  he  divided  among 
the  witches  to  raise  storms.  Then  they  returned  os 
they  came.  (For  a vivid  aud  entertaining  description 
of  one  of  these  revels,  see  tho  Tam  O' Shunter  of  Robert 
Burns.) 

2.  The  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  form  a sad  episode 
in  human  history.  Thousands  of  lives  of  innocent  per- 
sons were  sacrificed  to  the  silly  superstition,  and  thou- 
sands more  were  tortured  in  various  ways  because  they 
were  suspected  of  having  some  connection  with  the 
black  art.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome  there  were 
penal  enactments  against  him  who  should  bewitch  the 


fruits  of  the  earth,  or  conjure  away  his  neighbor’s  com 
into  his  own  field.  A century  and  a half  later  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Roman  ladies  were  convicted  of  poi- 
soning under  the  pretence  of  charms  and  incantations, 
and  new  laws  were  added.  But  in  these  and  in  all 
other  heathen  laws  thero  was  no  penalty  attached,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  positive  injury  done.  Magical  or 
supernatural  power  was  looked  upon  rather  with  favor 
than  otherwise,  only  it  was  feared  that  it  might  be 
abused  by  its  possessor. 

The  early  Church  was  severe  in  its  judgments  against 
magic,  astrology,  augury,  charms,  and  all  kinds  of  divi- 
nation. The  civil  law  condemned  the  Mathematici,  or 
men  that  formed  calculations  for  the  prediction  of  for- 
tunes. Venrjicium,  or  MaUjicium,  poisoning  and  mis- 
chief-making, was  the  name  given  to  sorcery.  Tho 
Church  would  not,  by  a law  of  Constantine,  baptize 
astrologers,  nor  a special  class  of  them  called  Genelh- 
liuci , or  those  who  calculated  what  stars  had  been  in 
the  ascendant  at  a man's  nativity.  The  twenty-fourth 
canon  of  Ancvra  says:  “Let  those  who  use  soothsaying 
after  the  manner  of  the  heathen,  or  entertain  men  to 
teach  them  pharmacy  or  lustration,  fall  under  the  canon 
of  five  years’  (penance),  viz.  three  years  of  prostration, 
two  years  of  communion  in  prayer  without  the  oblation." 
Those  who  consulted  or  followed  such  soothsayers  as 
were  supposed  to  be  in  compact  with  Satan  were  to  be 
cast  out  of  communion.  Constantine,  however,  made 
such  divination  a capital  crime,  as  well  on  the  part  of 
those  who  practiced  it  as  of  those  who  sought  informa- 
tion from  it.  Amulets,  or  spells  to  cure  disease,  were 
reckoned  a species  of  idolatry,  and  the  makers  of  such 
phylacteries  shared  in  the  same  condemnation.  The 
abraxis  or  abracadabra  (().  v.)  of  the  Basilidians  came 
under  similar  censure.  But  the  prosecutions  against 
witchcraft  as  such  were  of  minor  importance  compara- 
tively until  as  late  as  the  11th  century,  when  the  prose- 
cutions against  heresy  were  systematically  organized. 
Hitherto  magic  had  been  distinguished  as  white  or  black; 
now  no  distinction  was  made,  and  all  magic  was  reckoned 
black.  Almost  ail  heretics  were  accused  of  magical  prac- 
tices, and  their  secret  meetings  were  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  devil-worship.  Fostered  by  the  proceedings 
against  heresy,  the  popular  dread  of  witchcraft  had  been 
on  the  increase  for  centuries,  and  numerous  executions 
had  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  At  last 
Innocent  VIII,  by  his  celebrated  bull,  Summis  lhtidc- 
rantes,  issued  in  1484,  gave  the  full  sanction  of  the 
Church  to  these  notions  concerning  sorcery,  and  charged 
the  inquisitors  and  others  to  discover  and  put  to  death 
all  guilty  of  these  arts.  He  appointed  two  special  in- 
quisitors for  Germany,  Heinrich  Institor  and  Jacob 
Sprenger,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a clergyman  of  Con- 
stance, Johannes  Gremper,  drew  up  the  famous  Malleus 
Malejicarum, ox  Hammer  for  Witches,  in  which  the  whole 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  was  elaborated,  a form  of  trial  laid 
down,  and  a course  of  examination  appointed  by  which 
the  inquisitors  could  discover  the  guilty  parties.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  witch-mania  proper.  The 
edict  of  Innocent  was  reinforced  by  a bull  of  Alexander 
VI  in  1494,  of  Leo  X in  1521,  and  of  Adrian  VI  in  1622, 
each  adding  strength  to  its  predecessor,  and  calculated 
to  increase  the  popular  agitation.  The  results  were  de- 
plorable. Armed  with  tho  Malleus  Malejicarum , the 
judge  had  no  difficulty  in  convicting  the  most  innocent 
persons.  If  the  accused  did  not  confess  at  once,  they 
were  ordered  to  be  shaved  and  examined  for  “ witch- 
marks.”  If  any  strange  mark  was  discovered  on  the 
person,  no  further  evidence  was  required.  But  failing 
in  this,  the  accused  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  in 
almost  all  instances  elicited  confession.  Many,  in  order 
to  avoid  this  ordeal,  confessed  at  once,  and  were  forth- 
with led  to  execution.  Others  seem  to  have  become 
insane  because  of  the  prevalent  excitement,  and  fancied 
themselves  witches.  The  extent  of  the  prosecutions  in 
Germany  is  appalling  to  consider.  In  tho  bishopric  of 
Bamberg  COO  victims  fell  within  four  years,  aud  in 
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WUrzburg  900.  In  the  district  of  Lindheim  a twentieth 
part  of  the  population  perished  in  the  same  time.  And 
during  this  inquisition  7000  lives  were  sacrificed  at 
Trier.  Such  atrocities  were  rivalled  by  1000  executions 
in  the  Italian  province  of  Como  within  a single  year, 
400  at  Toulouse  in  one  day,  and  500  at  Geneva  in  three 
months.  It  is  said  that  in  France,  about  the  year  1520, 
fires  for  the  execution  of  witches  blazed  in  every  town. 
The  madness  seized  upon  all  nations  and  all  estates  of 
men,  alike  on  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  often  on 
the  accused  as  firmly  as  on  their  accusers,  so  that  the 
trials  represented  pure  and  unmingled  delusions.  Even 
Luther  looked  on  his  earache  as  “peculiarly  diabol- 
ical,” and  exclaimed  of  witches,  “ I could  burn  them 
all.” 

England,  by  its  insular  position  and  intense  political 
life,  was  kept  longest  from  the  witch  mania;  but  when 
it  came,  it  was  no  less  violent  than  it  had  been  on  the 
Continent.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth,  in  1562,  first  made 
witchcraft  in  itself  a crime  of  the  first  magnitude, 
whether  directed  to  the  injury  of  others  or  not.  The 
act  of  James  I (VI  of  Scotland),  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  in  England,  defines  the  crime  still  more  minutely. 
It  is  as  follows:  “Any  one  that  shall  use,  practice,  or 
exercise  invocation  of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit,  to  or  for 
any  purpose,  or  take  up  any  dead  roan,  etc.,  such  offen- 
ders, duly  and  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted,  shall 
suffer  death.”  Soon  tho  delusion  spread  throughout  all 
England,  and  increased  to  a frenzy.  Witch-finders 
passed  through  the  country  from  town  to  town,  profess- 
ing to  rid  the  community  of  all  witches,  and  receiving 
therefor  a stipulated  sum.  Their  methods  were  most 
inhuman.  They  stripped  the  accused,  shaved  them, 
and  thrust  pins  into  their  bodies  to  discover  witches’ 
marks;  they  wrapped  them  in  sheets  with  the  great 
toes  and  thumbs  tied  together,  and  dragged  them 
through  ponds  or  rivers,  and  if  they  sank  they  were  ac- 
counted innocent ; but  if  they  floated,  which  they  were 
sure  to  do  for  a time,  they  were  set  down  ns  guilty,  and 
executed.  Many  times  the  poor  creatures  were  kept 
fasting  and  awake,  and  sometimes  walking  incessantly, 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  Indeed,  such  cruel- 
ties were  practiced  as  an  inducement  to  confession,  that 
the  unhappy  victims  were  glad  to  confess  and  end  their 
miseries  at  once.  During  the  sittings  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  three  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  l»ecn 
executed  on  legal  convictions,  besides  the  vast  number 
that  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  mob.  Even  so  wise 
and  learned  a judge  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  condemned 
two  women  for  witchcraft  in  1664.  Chief-justices  North 
and  Holt  were  the  first  to  set  their  faces  steadily  against 
the  continuance  of  this  delusion.  This  was  in  1604,  but 
summary  executions  continued  as  far  down  as  1716, 
when  the  last  victim  was  hanged  at  Huntington.  The 
English  laws  against  witchcraft  were  repealed  in  1736. 

The  burning  of  witches  forma  a dark  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  and  tho  penal  laws  are  said  to  have 
been  first  inflicted  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  In  that 
reign  twelve  women  are  said  to  have  suffered,  but  their 
witchcraft  was  associated  with  treason  and  murder. 
James  VI  was  a notorious  witch-finder,  but  his  well- 
known  statute  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  timcB.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  its  presbyteries,  from  convictions  of 
duty,  had  often  taken  the  matter  up,  for  the  Old  Test, 
had  expressly  said,  “Thou  shalt  not  sufTer  a witch  to 
live.”  The  number  of  victims  in  Scotland  from  first 
to  last  is  estimated  at  over  four  thousand.  When  the 
penal  laws  were  at  length  repealed,  the  early  seceders 
mourned  over  the  repeal  as  a sad  dereliction  of  national 
duty  to  God.  The  principal  scenes  of  witchcraft  were 
in  the  lowlands,  the  fairies  of  the  highlands  being 
harmless  and  ingenious  sprites,  rather  than  dark,  ugly, 
and  impious  fiends.  Many  of  the  Scottish  witches,  as 
appears  from  their  trial,  were  the  victims  of  miserable 
hallucination;  others  seem  to  have  gloried  in  a fancied 
power  to  torment  others,  and  to  have  profited  by  it; 


others,  when  some  sudden  calamity  happened,  or  some 
individual  was  afflicted  with  any  mysterious  malady, 
malignantly  took  credit  as  having  had  a hand  in  pro- 
ducing it;  and  others  made  the  implied  compact  with 
Satan  a knavish  cover  for  crimes  of  various  kinds,  both 
against  families  and  against  the  state. 

New  England  was  settled  at  a time  when  the  excite- 
ment over  witchcraft  was  very  general  and  intense,  and 
several  persons  were  executed  in  Massachusetts  prior 
to  the  extraordinary  outburst  at  Salem.  As  in  Scot- 
land and  elsewhere,  the  clergy  were  the  prime  mover*. 
Two  clergymen  have  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety 
for  the  part  they  had  in  it.  The  one  was  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, a man  who  was  considered  a prodigy  in  teaming 
and  piety,  but  whose  writings  and  proceedings  in  re- 
gard to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  witches  display  an 
amount  of  bigotry’  almost  incredible.  The  other  was 
Samuel  Parris,  of  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers  Centre), 
who  seems  to  have  made  use  of  the  delusion  to  gratify 
his  own  personal  dislikes.  Previous  to  the  outbreak 
the  last  instance  had  been  the  hanging  of  an  Irish 
woman  in  Boston,  in  1688,  accused  of  bewitching  four 
children  belonging  to  the  family  of  a Mr.  Goodwin. 
During  the  winter  of  1691  and  1692  a company,  con- 
sisting mostly’  of  young  girls,  was  accustomed  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Parris  for  the  purpose  of  practicing 
magic,  necromancy,  etc.  They  soon  began  to  exhibit 
nervous  disorders,  contortions,  spasms,  sometimes  drop- 
ping insensible  to  the  floor.  The  children  were  declared 
to  be  bewitched,  and,  being  pressed  to  reveal  the  per- 
petrator of  the  mischief,  they*  accused  an  Indian  wom- 
an, named  Tituba,  a servant  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Pams; 
Sarah  Good,  a woman  of  ill-repute,  and  Sarah  Osburn, 
who  was  bedridden.  These  were  tried  before  the  mag- 
istrates March  1, 1692.  From  this  time  the  excitement 
became  intense.  The  clergy  were  zealous  in  the  prose- 
cution, being  urged  by  the  belief  that  Satan  was  making 
a special  effort  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  God  iu 
that  locality,  and  all  classes  were  subject,  more  or  less, 
to  the  delusion.  The  special  court  appointed  to  try 
these  cases  met  the  first  week  in  June,  and  continued  its 
sessions  until  Sept.  9.  Nineteen  victims  were  hanged, 
as  a result  of  the  investigation,  some  of  them  pious  and 
respectable  citizens.  An  old  man,  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead 
to  a charge  of  witchcraft.  A reaction  now  set  in,  and 
subsequent  sentences  were  not  executed.  In  May  fol- 
lowing the  governor  discharged  all  then  in  prisou,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 

Witchcraft  still  remained,  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  many  countries,  a reality  for  almost  a century  after 
the  general  excitement  had  abated.  The  last  judicial 
execution  did  not  occur  in  Germany  until  1756,  iu  Spain 
until  1780,  and  in  Switzerland  until  1782.  And  from 
the  cessation  of  executions  many*  think  that  belief  in 
witchcraft  has  entirely  passed  away,  but  facta  are  con- 
trary to  such  a supposition.  Some  occurrences  in  Eng- 
land in  very  recent  times  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
popular  mind  is  still  infected  with  the  belief  In  witch- 
craft as  a thing  of  the  present.  In  1865  a poor  old 
paralyzed  Frenchman  died  In  consequence  of  having 
been  dragged  through  the  water  as  a wizard  at  Castle 
Heddingham,  in  Essex;  in  1875  the  trial  at  Warwick 
Assizes  of  the  murderer  of  a reputed  witch  brought  out 
the  fact  that  over  one  third  of  the  villagers  of  Long 
Compton  are  firm  believers  in  witchcraft;  and  in  April, 
1879,  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  a man  was  fined  for 
assaulting  the  daughter  of  an  old  woman  who  was  al- 
leged to  have  charmed  him  by*  means  of  a walking  toad. 
With  very  rare  exceptions  educated  people  do  m*t  be- 
lieve in  witchcraft,  but  among  the  ignorant  and  Illiter- 
ate of  all  countries  the  belief  still  retains  a firm  hold. 
To  the  mass  of  the  adherents  of  Buddhism,  iu  Central 
Asia,  the  lama,  or  priest,  is  merely  a wizard  who  knows 
how  to  protect  them  from  the  malignity*  of  evil  spirits; 
and,  according  to  modem  travellers,  trials  and  execu- 
tions for  witchcraft  are  at  this  day  common  through- 
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out  Africa,  aa  they  were  in  Europe  in  the  17th  century, 
and  under  very  similar  forms. 

3.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  copious.  Among 
the  many  works  the  following  mny  be  noted : Wier,  I)e 
Pracstigiis  Damonum  (Basic,  1563);  Scot,  The  Discov- 
er*e of  Witchcraft  (Lond.  1584) ; Glanvit,  Sudducismus 
Triumphatus;  or,  Full  and  Plain  Evidence  concerning 
Witches  and  Apparitions  (ibid.  1689);  Baxter,  Certain- 
ty of  the  World  of  Spirits;  Mackenzie,  A History  of  the 
Witches  of  Renfrewshire  ( 1678 ) ; Mather,  Memorable 
Providences  relating  to  Witchcraft  and  Possession,  tcith 
Discoveries  and  Ajypendix  (Lend,  and  Boston,  1689); 
Hutchinson,  Historical  Essay  concerning  Witchcraft 
(1718);  Williams,  Sujterstilions  of  Witchcraft  (1865); 
Alackav,  Extraorditiary  and  Popular  Delusions  (1841); 
Soldan,  Geschichte  der  Hexenprocesse  (Stuttgart,  1843); 
Upham,  Salem  Witchcraft  (Boston,  1867);  Mudge, 
Witch  Hill:  a History  of  Salem  Witchcraft  (N.  Y. 
1871);  Conway,  Demonology  and  Devil  Lore  (Lond. 
1879).  See  Superstition. 

Witenagemot  (or  Witan)  (Anglo-Saxon,  vritena , 
of  wise  men,  from  witan,  to  know,  and  gemot,  assembly), 
the  great  national  council  of  the  Saxons,  by  which  the 
king  was  guided  in  all  his  main  acts  of  government. 
Each  kingdom  had  its  own  witan  before  the  union  of 
the  heptarchy,  in  827,  after  which  there  was  a general 
one  for  the  whole  country.  Its  members  are  all  spoken 
of  as  men  of  rank,  and  most  probably  included  bishops, 
abbots,  ealdormen  of  shires,  and  thanes.  In  934  there 
were  present  at  one  of  these  assemblies  king  Athelstane, 
four  Welsh  princes,  two  archbishops,  seventeen  bishops, 
four  abbots,  twelve  dukes,  and  fifty-two  thanes.  Every 
measure  of  national  importance  was  debated  here,  the 
laws  received  its  sanction,  and  the  succession  of  the 
crown  depended  upon  its  approval.  It  could  make  new 
laws  and  treaties ; it  regulated  military  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  and  levied  taxes;  without  its  consent  the 
king  had  no  power  to  raise  forces  by  sea  or  land ; and 
it  was  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal. 
The  voice  of  the  Church  was  never  absent  from  its  de- 
liberations, so  that  the  right  of  British  prelates  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  national  assembly  was  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  earliest  regular  form  of  government,  not 
derived  from  Norman  laws,  but  from  that  time,  long 
before,  when  the  Saxon  archbishop,  bishop,  and  abbot 
took  their  seats  three  times  a year  (at  Easter,  Whit- 
suntide, and  Christmas)  in  the  Saxon  witan.  The 
witenagemot  was  abolished  by  William  the  Conqueror 
and  its  powers  only  in  part  transmitted  to  parliament. 
See  Hill,  English  Monasticism,  p.  202 ; llallam,  Middle 
Ages,  chap,  viii;  Palgrave,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Commonwealth ; Kemble,  Saxons  in  England. 

With  (“IP?, yilher,  Judg.  xvi,  7-9,  a rope;  “cord,” 
Job  xxx,  11 ; “ string,"  Psa.  xi,  2).  In  the  passage  of 
Judges  cited  we  read  that  Delilah  bound  Samson  with 
**  seven  green  withs  which  had  not  been  dried."  “ Green 
ropes,"  as  distinguished  from  “dry  ropes," is  the  proper 
meaning,  the  j>eculiarity  being  in  the  greenness,  not  in 
the  material.  It  may  imply  any  kind  of  crude  vegeta- 
ble, commonly  used  for  ro|>C8,  without  restricting  it  to 
withs,  or  tough  and  pliable  rods,  twisted  into  a rope. 
Such  ropes  arc  used  in  the  East,  and  while  they  remain 
green  are  stronger  than  any  other.  In  India  the  legs 
of  wild  elephants  and  buffaloes  newly  caught  are  com- 
monly bound  with  ropes  of  this  sort.  Josephus  says 
(Ant.  v,  9, 11)  that  the  ropes  which  bound  Samson  were 
made  with  the  tendrils  of  the  vine.  At  the  present  day 
ropes  in  the  East  are  rarely  made  of  hemp  or  tlax.  Ex- 
cept some  that  arc  made  with  hair  or  leather,  they  are 
generally  formed  with  the  tough  fibres  of  trees  (partic- 
ularly the  palm-tree)  and  roots,  with  grasses,  and  with 
reeds  and  rushes.  These  ropes  are,  in  general,  toler- 
ably strong,  but  aro  in  no  degree  compnrable  to  our 
hempen  ro|>es.  They  are  very  light  in  comparison, 
and,  wanting  compactness,  in  most  cases  they  are  also 
rough  and  coarse  to  the  eye.  The  praises  which  trav- 


ellers bestow  on  ropes  of  this  kind  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  putting  them  in  comparison  with  those  in  use 
among  ourselves,  but  with  the  bands  of  hay  which  our 
peaaauts  twist,  and  with  reference  to  the  simple  and 
crude  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  (Kitto, 
Pictorial  Bible,  note  ad  loc.).  See  Cord. 

Withington,  Leonard,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1789.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1814,  studied  for  some 
time  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  at  Newburvport,  Mass.,  in  18' 0, 
and  died  there,  April  22, 1886,  a colleague  having  been 
appointed  in  1858.  He  wrote,  The  Puritans  (1836) : — 
Solomon's  Song  Explained  (1861),  etc. 

Witness  (*1T,  fern.  fHT ; Sept,  and  New  Test. 
paprv c;  Vulg.  testis')  is  used  in  the  English  Bible  both 
of  persons  and  things. 

1.  Leading  Significations.  — This  frequent  term  oc- 
curs, 1.  In  the  sense  of  a person  who  deposes  to  the 
occurrence  of  any  fact,  a witness  of  any  event.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  from  "I*;,  to  repeat.  The  Greek 
word  is  usually  derived  from  pilpio,  to  “divide,”  “de- 
cide,” etc.,  because  a witness  decides  controversies 
(Heb.  vi,  16);  but  Damm  (Lex.  Rom.  col.  1495)  deduces 
it  from  the  old  word  pdprj,  “the  hand,”  because  wit- 
nesses anciently  held  up  their  hands  in  giving  evi- 
dence. This  custom,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  is 
referred  to  in  Gen.  xiv,  22;  among  the  heathens,  by 
Homer  (Iliad,  x,  321),  and  by  Virgil  (rEneid,  xii,  196). 
God  himself  is  represented  as  swearing  in  this  manner 
(Deut.  xxxii,  40;  Ezek.  xx,  5,  6, 15;  comp.  Numb,  xiv, 
30).  So  also  the  heathen  gods  (Pindar,  Olymp.  vii,  119, 
120).  These  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  with  their 
various  derivations,  pervade  the  entire  subject.  They 
are  applied  to  a judicial  witness  in  Exod.  xxiii,  I ; Lev. 
v,  1 ; Numb,  v,  13;  xxxv,  30  (comp.  Deut.  xvii,6;  xix, 
15;  Matt. xviii,  16;  2 Cor.  xiii,  1);  Prov.xiv,6;  xxiv, 
28;  Matt,  xxvi,  65;  Acts  vi,  18;  lTim.v,  19;  Heb.  x, 
28.  They  are  applied,  generally,  to  a person  who  cer- 
tifies, or  is  able  to  certify,  to  any  fact  which  has  come 
under  his  cognizance  (Josh,  xxiv,  22;  Isa.  viii,  2 ; Luke 
xxiv,  48;  Acts  i,  8,  22;  1 Thess.  ii,  10;  1 Tim.  vi,  12; 
2 Tim.  ii,  2;  1 Pet.  i,  5).  So  in  allusion  to  those  who 
witness  the  public  games  (Heb.  xii,  1).  They  are  also 
applied  to  any  one  who  testifies  to  the  world  what  God 
reveals  through  him  (Rev.  xi,  8).  In  the  latter  sense  the 
Greek  word  is  applied  to  our  Lord  (Rev.  i,  5;  iii,  14). 
Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are  also  applied  to 
God  (Gcn.xxxi,50;  1 Sam.  xii,  5;  Jer.xlii,6;  Rom.i,  9; 
Phil,  i,  8 ; 1 Thess.  ii,  6) ; to  inanimate  things  (Gen.  xxxi, 
52 ; Psa.  lxxxix,37).  The  supernatural  means  where- 
by the  deficiency  of  witnesses  was  compensated  under 
the  theocracy,  have  been  already  considered  under  the 
articles  Adultery,  Trial  ok;  Ukim  and  Tiidxxiu. 
For  the  punishment  of  false  witness  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  evidence,  see  Punishment.  For  the  forms  of 
adjuration  (2  Chron.  xviii,  15),  sec  Adjuration.  Opin- 
ions differ  as  to  what  is  meant  by  “ the  faithful  witness 
in  heaven  ” (Psa.  lxxxix,  37).  Some  suppose  it  to  mean 
the  moon  (comp.  Psa.  ixxii,  5,  7;  Jer.  xxxi,  35,  36; 
xxxiii,  20,  21;  Ecclus.  xliii,  6);  others,  the  rainbow 
(Gen.  ix,  12-17). 

2.  The  witness  or  testimony  itself  borne  to  any  fact  is 
expressed  by  “IT ; paprvpia  (testimonium).  They  are 
tised  of  judicial  testimony  (Prov.  xxv,  18;  Mark  xiv, 
66,  59).  In  verse  55,  Schleusner  takes  the  word  pap- 
rvpia for  paprvp,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete  (Luke 
xxii,  71 ; John  viii,  17 ; Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8,  15).  It 
denotes  the  testimony  to  the  truth  of  anything  gener- 
ally (John  i,  7, 19;  xix.  35);  that  of  a poet  (Tit.  i,  13). 
It  occurs  in  Josephus  (Cont.Apion,  1,21).  In  John  iii, 
11,32,  Schleusner  understands  the  doctnne,  the  thing 
professed ; in  v,  82,  36,  the  proofs  given  by  God  of  our 
Saviour's  mission;  comp,  v,  9.  In  viii,  13, 14,  both  lie 
and  Brctschneider  assign  to  the  word  the  seuse  of  praise. 
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In  Acts  xxii,  18,  the  former  translates  it  tracking  or  in- 
struction. In  Kcv.  i,  9,  it  denotes  the  constant  profession 
of  Christianity,  or  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
(comp,  i,  2 ; vi,  9).  In  1 Tim.  iii,  7,  paprvpia  ro\?/ 
means  a good  character  (comp.  8 John  12 ; Ecclus.  xxxi, 
34 ; Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  10, 1).  In  l’sa.  xix,  7,  “The  tes- 
timony of  the  Lord  is  sure"  probably  signifies  the  ordi- 
nances, institutions , etc.  (comp,  cxix,  22, 24,  etc.).  Those 
ambiguous  words,  “He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  of 
God  hath  the  witness  in  himself"  (l  John  v,  10),  which 
have  given  rise  to  a variety  of  fanatical  meanings,  are 
easily  understood,  by  explaining  the  word  i\u,  “ re- 
ceives,” “retains,"  etc.,  i.  e.  the  foregoing  testimony 
which  God  hath  given  of  his  Son,  whereas  the  unbe- 
liever rejects  it.  The  whole  passage  is  obscured  in  the 
English  translation  by  neglecting  the  uniformity  of 
the  Greek,  and  introducing  the  word  “ record,"  contrary 
to  the  profession  of  our  translators  in  their  Preface  to 
the  Reader  (ad  tinero).  The  Hebrew  word,  with  pap- 
rvpiov,  occurs  in  the  sense  of  monument,  evidence,  etc. 
(Gen.  xxi,  80;  xxxi,  44;  Dent,  iv,  45;  xxxi,  26;  Josh, 
xxii,  27;  Ruth  iv,  7 ; Matt,  viii,  4;  Mark  vi,  11;  Luke 
xxi,  13;  James  v,3).  In  2 Cor.  i,  12,  Schleusncr  explains 
paprvpiov,  commendation . In  Prow  xxix,  14,  and  Amos 
i,  11,  "17?  is  pointed  to  mean  perj)etuaUy,  forever,  but 
the  Scptuagiut  gives  tic  paprvpiov ; Aquila,  tt'c  in ; 
Sy mmachus,  tt’c  act ; V ulg.  in  aternum.  In  Acts  vii,  44, 
and  Rev.  xv,  5,  we  find  »/  OKtjvi)  row  paprvpiov,  and 
this  is  the  Sept,  rendering  for  iflX  (which  real- 

ly means  “the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ")  in 
Exod.  xxix,  42,  44;  xl,  22,  24 — deriving  UIO  from 
I "7,  “ to  testify,”  instead  of  from  ‘IS’',  “ to  assemble.” 
On  1 Tim.  ii,  C,  see  Uowyer,  Conjectures.  In  Heb.  iii,  6, 
Schleusner  interprets  ti'c  paprvpiov  ru/v  \a\t}^t)oopi- 
vu tv,  “the  promulgation  of  those  things  about  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Jews." 

3.  To  be.  or  become  a witness,  by  testifying  the  truth 
of  what  one  knows.  Thus  the  Sept,  translates  "PTSt 
(Gen.  xliii,  3),  paprvpiu,  to  bear  witness,  and  Amos  iii, 
13 : see  also  1 Kings  xxi,  10, 13.  In  John  i,  7 ; xv,  26; 
xviii,  23,  Schleusner  gives  as  its  meaning,  to  teach  or 
explain;  in  John  iv,  44;  vii,  7 ; 1 Tim.  vi,  13,  to  de- 
clare; in  Acts  x,  43;  Rom.  iii,  21,  to  declare  prophet- 
ically. With  a dative  case  following,  the  word  some- 
times means  to  ajijtrove  (Luke  iv,  22).  So  Schleusner 
understands  Luke  xi,48,  “ Ye  approve  the  deeds  of  your 
fathers,”  and  he  gives  this  sense  also  to  Rom.  x,  2.  In 
like  manner  the  passive  paprvptopai,  “ to  be  approved," 
“ beloved,”  “ have  a good  character,"  etc.  (Acts  vi,  3 ; 
l Tim.  v,  10;  comp.  3 John  6,  12).  “The  witness  of 
the  Spirit,”  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  viii,  16),  is  ex- 
plained by  Macknight  and  all  the  best  commentators, 
as  the  extraordinary  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
curring with  the  filial  disposition  of  converted  Gen- 
tiles, to  prove  that  they  are  “the  children  of  God,”  as 
well  as  the  Jews.  (See  below.) 

4.  “To  call  or  take  to  witness,"  “to  invoke  as  wit- 
ness,” paprvpopat  (Acts  xx,  26;  Gal.  v,  8;  Josephus, 
War,  iii,  8, 3).  A still  stronger  word  is  ciapaprvpopat, 
which  corresponds  to  T'JH  (Detit.  iv,  26).  It  means 
“to  admonish  solemnly,"  “to  charge  earnestly,"  “ to 
urge  upon”  (Psa.  lxxxi, 8 ; Neh.  ix,  26;  Luke  xvi, 28; 
Acts  ii,  40).  In  other  passages  the  same  words  mean 
to  “ teach  earnestly.”  In  Job  xxix,  11,  n beautiful 
phrase  occurs,  “When  the  eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness 
to  me.”  The  admiring  expression  of  the  eye  upon  be- 
holding a man  of  eminent  virtue  and  benevolence,  is 
here  admirably  illustrated.  The  description  of  the 
mischief  occasioned  by  a false  witness,  in  Prow  xxv, 
18,  deserves  notice:  “A  roan  that  bearcth  false  witness 
against  his  neighbor,  is  a maul,  and  a sword,  and  a 
sharp  arrow.”  Few  words  afford  more  exercise  to  dis- 
crimination, in  consequence  of  the  various  shades  of 
meaning  in  which  the  context  requires  they  should  be 
understood. — Kitto,  s.  v. 


II.  Hebrew  Usages.— 1.  Among  people  with  whom 
writing  is  not  common,  the  evidence  of  a transaction  is 
given  by  some  tangible  memorial  or  significant  cere- 
mony. Abraham  gave  seven  ewe-lambs  to  Abimelech 
as  an  evidence  of  his  property  in  the  well  of  Beer- 
sheba.  Jacob  raised  a heap  of  stones,  “ the  heap  of 
witness,"  as  a boundary-mark  between  himself  and  La- 
ban (Gen.  xxi, 30;  xxxi,  47, 52).  The  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  raised  an  “altar,”  designed  expressly  not  for 
sacrifice,  but  as  a witness  to  the  covenant  between  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  nation ; Joshua  set  up  a stone 
as  an  evidence  of  the  allegiance  promised  by  Israel  to 
God ; “ for,”  he  said,  “ it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord  ” (Josh,  xxii,  10,  26, 34 ; xxiv,  26,  27).  So  also  a 
pillar  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  “a  witness  to  the  Lord 
of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt  ” (Isa.  xix,  19. 20).  Tbna 
also  the  sacred  ark  and  its  contents  are  called  “ the  tes- 
timony” (Exod.  xvi,  33,  34;  xxv,  16;  xxxviii,  21; 
Numb,  i,  50, 53;  ix,  15;  x,  11;  xvii,7,8;  xviii,  2;  lleb. 
ix,  4). 

Thus  also  symbolical  usages,  in  ratification  of  con- 
tracts or  completed  arrangements,  as  the  ceremony  of 
shoe-loosing  (Deut.  xxv,  9,  10;  Ruth  iv.  7,  8),  the  or- 
deal prescribed  in  the  case  of  a suspected  w ife  (Numb, 
v,  17-31),  with  which  may  be  compared  the  ordeal  of 
the  Styx  (Class.  Mus.  vi,  386).  The  Bedawin  Arabs 
practice  a fiery  ordeal  in  certain  cases  by  way  of  com- 
purgation (Burckhardt,  Xotes,  i,  121 ; Layard,  .Vis.  and 
Bab.  p.  305).  The  ceremony  also  appointed  at  the  ob- 
lation of  first-fruits  (q.  v.)  may  be  mentioned  as  partak- 
ing of  the  same  character  (Dcut.  xxvi,  4) 

But  written  evidence  was  by  no  means  unknown  to 
the  Jews.  Divorce  was  to  be  proved  by  a written  doc- 
ument (Deut  xxiv,  1, 8),  whereas  among  Bedawin  and 
Mussulmans  in  general  a spoken  sentence  is  sufficient 
(Burckhardt,  Xotes,  i,  110;  Sale,  Koran,  c.  33,  p.  348; 
Lane,  Mod.  Kgypt,  i,  136,  236).  In  civil  contracts,  at 
least  in  later  times,  documentary  evidence  was  required 
and  carefully  preserved  (Isa.  viii,  16;  Jer.  xxxii,  10-16). 

On  the  whole  Moses  was  very  careful  to  provide  and 
enforce  evidence  for  all  infractions  of  law  and  all  trans- 
actions bearing  on  it:  e.  g.  the  memorial  stones  of 
Jordan  mid  of  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii,  2-4;  Josh,  iv,  9;  viii, 
30);  the  fringes  on  garments  (Numb,  xv,  39,  40);  the 
boundary-stones  of  property  (Dcul.  xix,  14 ; xxvii,  17; 
Prow  xxii, 28) ; the  “ broad  plates"  made  from  the  cen- 
sors of  the  Korahites  (Numb,  xvi,  38) ; above  all.  the  ark 
of  testimony  itself— all  these  arc  instances  of  the  care 
taken  by  the  legislator  to  perpetuate  evidence  of  the 
facts  on  which  the  legislation  was  founded,  and  by 
which  it  was  supported  (Deut.  vi,  20-25).  Appeal  to 
the  same  principle  is  also  repeatedly  made  in  the  case 
of  prophecies  as  a test  of  their  authenticity  ( Deut. 
xviii,  22;  Jer.  xxviii,  9, 16,  17;  John  iii,  11 ; v,  36;  x, 
38;  xiv,  11;  Luke  xxiv,  48;  Acts  i,3;  ii,  32;  iii,  15,  etc.). 

2.  Among  special  provisions  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  evidence  are  the  following: 

(1)  Two  witnesses  at  least  arc  required  to  establish 
any  charge  (Numb,  xxxv,  30;  Deut.  xvii.  6;  xix.  15; 
1 Kings  xxi,  13;  John  viii,  17 ; 2 Cor.  xiii,  1 ; Heb.  x, 
28);  and  a like  principle  is  laid  down  by  Paul  as  a rule 
of  procedure  in  certain  cases  in  the  Christian  Church 
(1  Tim.  v,  19). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  suspected  wife,  evidence  be- 
sides the  husband's  was  desired,  though  not  demanded 
(Numb,  v,  18). 

(3)  The  witness  who  withheld  the  truth  was  cen- 
sured (Lev.  v,  1). 

(4)  False  witness  was  punished  with  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  offence  which  it  6ought  to  establish. 
See  Oath. 

(5)  Slanderous  reports  and  officious  witness  are  dis- 
couraged (Exod.  xx,  16;  xxiii,  1;  Lev.  xix,  16,  13; 
Deut.  xix,  16-21 ; Prov.  xxiv,  28). 

(6)  The  witnesses  were  the  first  executioners  (Dcut. 
xiii,  9;  xvi,  7;  Acts  vii,  68). 

(7)  In  case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge  and  torn  by 
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wild  beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the  carcass  in 
proof  of  the  fact  and  disproof  of  his  own  criminality 
(Exod.  xxii,  13). 

(8)  According  to  Josephus,  women  and  slaves  were  : 
not  admitted  to  bear  testimony  (.In/,  iv,  8,  15).  To 
these  exceptions  the  Mishna  adds  idiots,  deaf,  blind, 
and  dumb  persons,  persons  of  infamous  character,  and 
some  others,  ten  in  all  (Seldcn,  I)e  Synedr.  ii,  18,  1 1 ; 
Otho,  Isx.  Rabb.  p.  653).  The  high -priest  was  not 
bound  to  give  evidence  in  any  case  except  one  affecting 
the  king  (ibid.).  Various  refinements  on  the  quality 
of  evidence  and  the  manner  of  taking  it  are  given  in  ' 
the  Mishna  ( Sanhedr . iv,  5;  v,  2,  3;  jfijccoth,  i,  1,  9; 
Sheb.  iii,  10 ; iv,  1 ; v,  1).  In  criminal  cases  evidence  : 
was  required  to  be  oral;  in  pecuniary,  written  evidence 
was  allowed  (Otho,  Isx.  Rabb.  p.  G53). 

3.  In  the  New  Test,  the  original  notion  of  a witness  is 
exhibited  in  the  special  form  of  one  who  attests  his  be- 
lief in  the  gospel  bv  personal  suffering.  So  Stephen  is 
styled  by  Paul  (Acts  xxii,  20),  and  the  “ faithful  Anti- 
pas”  (Rev.  ii,  18).  John  also  speaks  of  himself  and  of 
others  as  witnesses  in  this  sense  (Rev.  i,  9 ; vi,  9 ; xi,  3 ; ■ 
xx,  4).  See  also  Heb.  xi  and  xii,  1,  in  which  passage 
a number  of  persons  arc  mentioned,  belonging  both  to 
OKI  Test,  and  New  Test.,  who  bore  witness  to  the  truth 
by  personal  endurance;  and  to  this  passage  may  be 
added,  as  bearing  on  the  same  view  of  the  term  “ wit- 
ness,” Dan.  iii,  21 ; vi,  16 ; 1 Macc.  i,  60,  63  ; 2 Macc,  | 
vi,  18, 19.  Hence  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical 
term  “martyr"  has  arisen,  of  which  copious  illustration 
may  be  seen  in  Suicer,  Thes.  ii,  310,  etc. — Smith,  a.  v. 
See  Martyr. 

WITNESS,  False.  The  early  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical laws  were  very  severe  in  their  denunciation  and 
punishment  of  this  crime.  We  learn  from  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  that  the  punishment  of  false  witness  among  the 
old  Romans,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  was  to 
cast  the  criminal  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  Afterwards,  by  the  law  called  Lex  Ilemmia,  false 
witnesses  were  burned  in  the  face  and  stigmatized  with 
the  letter  k,  denoting  that  they  were  calumniators.  In 
opposition  to  these  the  law  designates  honest  men  as 
homines  int eyrie  frontis , or  men  without  such  mark. 
And,  though  the  Christian  law  abolished  it,  as  it  did 
other  lows  of  undue  severity,  still  false  accusation  and 
calumny  were  corrected  with  suitable  punishments,  such 
as  infamy,  banishment,  and  suffering  the  same  evil,  by  I 
the  law  of  retaliation,  which  the  accuser  intended  to 
draw  upon  others.  The  substance  of  the  law  is  as  fol- 
lows: If  anyone  called  another  man’s  credit,  or  fortune, 
or  life,  or  blood  into  question  in  judgment,  and  could 
not  make  out  the  crime  alleged  against  him,  he  should 
Buffer  the  same  penalty  that  he  intended  to  bring  upon 
the  other.  Ami  no  one  could  formally  implead  another 
nt  law  till  he  had  bound  himself  to  this  condition,  which 
the  law  terms  vinculum  inscription^,  the  bond  of  in- 
scription. While  the  civil  laws  were  thus  severe,  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  did  all  that  fell  within  their  province 
to  efTect  the  same  results.  By  a canon  of  the  council 
of  Eliberis  the  false  witness  in  any  case  was  to  do  pen- 
ance five  years,  and  in  case  the  false  accusation  was  of 
murder,  the  criminal  was  to  be  debarred  from  commun- 
ion to  the  very  last,  as  in  the  case  of  actual  murder. 
The  councils  of  Agde  and  Vanncs  imjtoac  a general 
penance  upon  such  offenders,  without  naming  the  term 
or  duration  of  their  penance,  which  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishop,  who  was  to  judge  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  repentance.  But  the  first  council  of  Arles 
obliges  them  to  do  penance  all  their  lives,  and  the  sec- 
ond only  moderates  their  punishment  so  far  as  to  leave 
it  to  the  bishop  to  determine  of  their  repentance  and 
satisfaction.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  x, 

§ ix,  and  ch.  xiii,  § i.  . 

WITNESS  or  thk  Spirit  is  a phrase  common  with 
many  Christians,  especially  the  Methodists,  to  denote 
the  inward  assurance  which  every  believer  has  of  bis  | 


filial  relation  to  God,  namely,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
immediately  and  directly  witnesses  to  and  with  (<rvp- 
paprvptT)  his  spirit  that  he  is  a child  of  God,  involv- 
ing the  collateral  assurance  that  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again  for  him,  all  his  sins 
are  blotted  out,  and  he  is  reconciled  to  God  (Rom.  viii, 
14-17 ; Gal.  iv,  5-7 ; John  i,  12;  1 John  v,  9-13).  Mr. 
Wesley  observes,  “ I do  not  mean  hereby  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  testifies  this  by  any  outward  voice;  no,  nor  al- 
ways by  an  inward  voice,  although  he  may  do  this 
sometimes.  Neither  do  I suppose  that  he  always  ap- 
plies to  the  heart,  though  he  often  may,  one  or  more 
texts  of  Scripture.  But  he  so  works  upon  the  soul  by 
his  immediate  influence,  and  by  a strong  though  in- 
explicable operation,  that  the  stormy  wind  and  troubled 
waves  subside,  and  there  is  a sweet  calm— the  heart 
resting  as  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and  the  sinner  being 
clearly  satisfied  that  all  his  ‘iniquities  are  forgiven  and 
his  sins  covered.’  The  immediate  result  of  this  testi- 
mony is  ‘the  fruit  of  the  Spirit — love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper- 
ance’ (Gal.  v,  22,  28).  Without  these  the  testimony 
itself  cannot  continue;  for  it  is  inevitably  destroyed, 
not  only  by  the  commission  of  any  outward  sin,  or  tho 
omission  of  known  duty,  but  by  giving  way  to  any  in- 
ward sin  — in  a word,  by  whatever  grieves  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.”  Some  claim  a similar  testimony  for 
special  states  of  grace,  and  even  peculiar  experiences  or 
prognostications,  but  such  an  extension  of  the  privilege 
is  not  authorized  by  Scripture.  Sec  Adoption  ; AS- 
SURANCE. 

Witnesses,  The  Three  Heavenly,  is  a conven- 
ient designation  of  the  famous  controversy  respecting 
the  genuineness  of  the  clause  in  the  first  epistle  of  John 
(v,  7),  “ For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these 
three  are  one.” 

I.  History  of  its  Introduction  into  the  Text. — In  all 
the  first  printed  Bibles,  which  were  those  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  amended  by  Jerome,  the  clause  appeared 
substantially  ns  at  present  (Fd.  I'rince/rs,  1462),  being 
found  in  the  great  majority  of  manuscripts  of  the  Vul- 
gate. It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  generally 
received  form  at  that  period.  But  when  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Test,  appeared,  which  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  published  at  Basle  in  1516,  the  clause  in 
question  [“in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one;  and  there  are 
three  which  boar  witness  in  earth"]  was  wanting. 
Erasmus  was  attacked  by  Stunica,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  of  which  the  New  Test, 
in  Greek  and  Latin  had  been  printed  in  1514  (and  con- 
sequently before  the  appearance  of  Erasmus’s  edition), 
although  not  published  until  1522.  Erasmus  replied 
to  Stunica  by  observing  that  he  had  faithfully  followed 
the  Greek  manuscripts  from  which  he  had  edited  his 
text,  hut  professed  his  readiness  to  insert  the  clause  in 
another  edition,  provided  but  a single  Greek  manuscript 
was  found  to  contain  it.  Such  a manuscript  was  found 
in  England,  upon  which  Erasmus,  although  entertain- 
ing strong  suspicions  respecting  this  manuscript,  vet, 
faithful  to  his  word,  inserted  the  clause  in  his  third 
edition,  which  was  published  in  1522,  ns  it  now  stands 
in  the  common  Greek  text. 

Nevertheless,  the  absence  of  the  definite  nrticle  from 
the  six  nouns  in  the  disputed  passage  in  this  pretended 
manuscript  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  excite  suspicions  of, 
if  not  completely  to  overthrow,  its  genuineness.  What 
has  become  of  the  manuscript  is  not  known,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  now 
possessed  by  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
called  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  or  f/ublinensis,  in  which 
the  disputed  clause  appears,  but  without  the  conclusion, 
“and  these  three  are  one.”  Erasmus  also  sjieaks  of  a 
Codex  Jiritannieus  ns  containing  the  entire  clnu9e,  with 
some  minute  variations  (Annot.  4th  cd.  p.  697).  Sec 
Moxtfort  Manuscripts.  The  Dublin  manuscript  is 
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generally  ascribed  to  the  15tb  or  16th  century,  and  can- 
not possibly  be  older  than  the  13th;  it  likewise  varies 
from  the  received  Greek  text  in  several  lessor  particu- 
lars. The  clause  has  been  also  found,  although  in  a 
form  still  more  corrupt,  in  a manuscript  in  the  Vatican 
(Cod.  Ottftbon.  298),  of  the  15th  century,  first  collated 
by  Dr.  Scholz,  of  Bonn. 

The  above  is  the  amount  of  Greek  manuscript  author- 
ity for  this  celebrated  clause,  for  although  all  the  libra- 
ries in  existence  have  been  examined  (containing  above 
one  hundred  and  eighty  Greek  MSS.,  written  between 
the  5th  and  15th  centuries),  no  other  copy  has  been 
found  which  contains  a vestige  of  it.  Nor  has  it  been 
once  cited  hv  a single  Greek  father,  although  abundant 
opportunities  presented  themselves  for  introducing  it, 
which  they  could  not  have  failed  to  avail  themselves 
of,  had  it  existed  in  their  copies;  but  they  have  invaria- 
bly cited  the  passage  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  all  the 
ancient  manuscripts.  It  found  its  way,  however,  into 
the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Test,,  having  been  copied 
from  Erasmus’s  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  editions  (1522, 
1527,  and  1535),  with  more  or  less  of  variation,  into  all 
Stephens's  editions,  from  the  third  or  folio  edition  of 
which  it  was  adopted  by  Bcza  in  all  his  editions,  the 
first  of  which  was  published  in  1565,  and  again  by  El- 
zevir, in  his  edition  of  1624,  to  which  his  anonymous 
editor  gave  the  name  of  Textut  undique  receptu*.  The 
best  critical  editions  since  have  left  out  the  words  as 
spurious.  They  arc  wanting  in  those  of  Aldus,  Gerbe- 
lius,  Cephelteus,  Coliiucus,  Mace,  Harwood,  Matthau, 
Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  others. 
Bowyer  enclosed  them  in  brackets,  and  Knapp  in  double 
brackets,  indicating  their  spuriousness.  The  clause  ap- 
pears in  the  principal  printed  editions  of  the  New  Test 
before  the  time  of  Griesbach.  These  were  the  editions 
of  Mill  (1707),  Bengel  (1734),  and  Wetstein  (1751),  the 
two  former  of  whom  held  it  to  be  genuine. 

Luther  uniformly  rejected  this  clause  from  all  his 
translations.  It  is  absent  from  his  last  edition  (1546), 
published  after  his  death,  and  was  first  inserted  in  the 
Frankfort  edition  of  1574,  but  again  omitted  in  1588, 
and  in  subsequent  editions.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wittenberg 
edition  of  1007,  its  insertion  has  been  general.  This 
was,  however,  in  opposition  to  Luther's  injunction. 

It  is  inserted  in  all  the  early  English  printed  versions, 
commencing  with  Coverdalc’s  in  1536,  but  is  generally 
printed  either  in  brackets  or  in  smaller  letters.  It  was, 
however,  printed  in  tho  editions  of  1536,  1552,  and  in 
the  Geneva  Bible  (1557),  without  any  marks  of  doubt. 
It  found  its  way,  perhaps,  from  Beza’s  Greek  Test  into 
the  then  authorized  English  version. 

II.  External  Evidence. — The  earliest  Greek  form  in 
which  the  disputed  clause  is  found  is  contained  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Latcran, 
held  in  1215,  and  the  first  Greek  writer  who  absolutely 
cites  any  part  of  it  is  Mautiel  Cnlecas,  a Dominican 
monk  of  the  14th  century,  while  in  the  next  century  it 
is  cited  by  Joseph  Bryennins,  a Greek  monk. 

The  clause  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  is  also 
absent  from  all  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, written  between  the  8th  and  10th  centuries,  ante- 
rior to  which  date  there  is  no  manuscript  of  this  ver- 
sion now  in  existence,  containing  the  Catholic  epistles. 
Nor  has  any  writer  of  the  Western  Church  cited  the 
passage  before  Cassiodorus,  at  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, although  even  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  is 
doubted  by  I’orson.  Tlicre  is,  indeed,  a preface  to  the 
canonical  epistles,  bearing  the  name  of  Jerome,  in 
which  the  omission  of  this  clause  is  ascribed  to  “ false 
translators;"  but  this  is  a forgery.  The  clause  is  also 
wanting  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Syriac,  Armenian, 
and  other  ancient  versions. 

From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the  clause  in 
question  having  been  cited  by  two  north-west  African 
writers  of  the  5th  century — Vigilius,  bishop  of  Thapsus 
(the  supposed  author  of  the  Athanosian  Creed),  and 


Victor  Vitensis,  the  historian  of  the  Vandal  persecution 
— it  has  been  fairly  presumed  that  it  existed  in  their 
time  in  some  of  the  African  copies  of  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion,  from  whence,  or  from  the  citations  of  these  writtn, 
it  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  later  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  cited  by  Victor,  as  contained  ia 
the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  Eugetuua,  bishop 
of  Cartilage.  Vigilius,  however,  cites  it  in  so  many 
various  wavs,  that  Hide  reliance  can  be  placed  oa 
his  authority.  After  this  it  is  cited  by  Fulgentha, 
bishop  of  Kusopa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century, 
but  is  omitted  in  the  same  century  by  Facundus,  bishop 
of  Hermione,  from  which  it  is  at  least  evident  that  the 
copies  iu  that  age  and  country  varied.  But.  at  a much 
earlier  period,  the  whole  clause  is  cited  by  Augus- 
tine of  Hippo.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  hare  been  nip- 
posed,  indeed,  to  have  referred  to  the  clause,  bet  the 
proof  of  this  depends  on  the  proof  of  the  previous  fact, 
whether  the  clauae  existed  or  not  in  their  copies. 

III.  Internal  Evidence. — Various  have  been  the  opin- 
ions on  this  point  for  and  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage.  The  advocates  of  the  clause  have  gener- 
ally maintained  that  the  context  requires  its  insertion, 
while  its  adversaries  maintain  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  argument  is  destroyed  by  it.  LUeke,  one  of  the 
ablest  modem  commentators  on  John’s  writings,  main- 
tains that  internal  evidence  alone  would  be  wS- 
cient  to  reject  the  passage,  inasmuch  (besides  otba 
reasons)  as  John  never  uses  o srarqp  and  6 Xoyoc 
as  correlatives,  but  ordinarily,  like  Paul,  and  every 
other  writer  of  the  New  Test.,  associates  6 wof  with  i 
irarijp  (ii,  22, 23 ; iv,  14 ; v,  9, 1 1,  20,  etc.),  and  always 
refers  the  Xdyog  in  Christ  to  6 5tdf,  and  not  to  6 Tarijp. 
He  unites  with  those  critics  who  look  upon  the  rejected 
passage  as  an  allegorical  gloss,  which  found  its  way 
into  the  Latin  text,  where  it  has,  “ever  since  the  4th 
century,  firmly  maintained  its  place  as  a welcome  and 
piotective  passage,”  etc.  He  adds,  however,  that  ese- 
getical  conscience  will,  in  our  age,  forbid  the  most  or- 
thodox to  apply  this  passage,  even  if  it  were  genuine, 
for  such  a purpose,  as  iV  firm  has  quite  a different  sense 
from  that  which  is  required  by  the  doctrine  of  the  trin- 
ity. Here  Ltlcke  fully  coincides  with  the  Ute  bishop 
Middleton  (Greek  Article).  LUcke’s  conclusion  is  a 
strong  one.  u Either  these  words  are  genuine,  and  tbe 
epistle,  in  this  case,  a production  of  the  3d  or  4th  cen- 
tury, or  the  epistle  is  a genuine  work  of  John’s,  and 
then  these  words  spurious.” 

Among  the  latest  attempts  to  vindicate  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  passage  is  that  of  M.  Gaussen.  of  Geneva, 
in  his  Theojmeuetia  (1839).  But  his  reawnings  are 
founded  on  n palpable  error — the  interpolation  of  the 
words  iv  ry  yy  (in  the  earth)  in  the  eighth  verse, 
which  he  absolutely  cites  upon  the  authority  of  Gries- 
bach’s  text,  where  they  do  not  exit t ! The  correspond- 
ing words  in  terra  are,  indeed,  found  in  the preteti  text 
of  some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  some  ardent 
writers,  although  wanting  in  the  seventh  verse. 

IV.  Literature. — The  following  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal controversies  to  which  this  famous  clause  has 
given  rise,  of  which  a more  complete  account  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Charles  Butler’s  llora  Biblica ; and  nvwt 
fully  in  Orme’s  Memoir  (1830)  on  the  subject  (under 
the  pseudonym  of  “ Criticus  ”),  especially  tbe  American 
edition  by  Abbot  (N.  Y.  1866). 

The  earliest  was  the  dispute  between  Erastm*  and 
Lee,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  and  between  Eras- 
mus and  Stnnica,  one  of  the  Complutensian  editors. 
Erasmus  was  the  first  to  sus^iect  the  genuineness  of  tbe 
preface  to  the  canonical  epistles  above  referred  to, 
which  ascribes  the  omission  of  the  clause  to  false  trans- 
lators or  transcribers.  The  genuineness  of  this  prefix*, 
which  let!  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  charge  Jerome  with 
being  the  fabricator  of  the  disputed  clause  (whereas  it 
is  certain  that  that  learned  father  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  its  existence)  of  the  text,  is  now  given 
up.  It  is  considered  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Je- 
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tome’s  works  to  be  a forgery  of  the  9th  century  (Burigni, 
Vie  <f  Erasme,  Paris,  1757,  i,  372-881 ; ii,  168-175 ; Crit. 
Sac.  vii,  1229). 

It  was  afterwards  attacked  by  S&ndius  the  Arian  (Aru- 
cleus  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Amsterdam,  16G9;  and  Interpret. 
Paradox,  in  Johan.).  It  was  defended  by  Selden  {De 
Synedricis  Ebrceor.)  and  ably  attacked  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  father  Simon  (Hist.  Critique  du  Texte,  1680, 
etc.).  It  was  defended  again  by  Martin  (pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Utrecht,  1717),  who  was  replied  to 
by  Thomas  Eralyn,  the  celebrated  and  much-persecuted 
English  Presbyterian  (A  Pull  Inquiry , etc,,  1716-20), 
and  by  Cmsar  de  Missy,  French  preacher  in  the  Savoy. 
There  are  other  able  treatises  on  the  same  side  by  Dr. 
Benson,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  learned  printer,  Mr. 
Bowyer;  and  in  its  favor  by  Smith  (1690),  Kcttncr, 
Calamy  (1722),  as  well  as  by  llossuet,  and  by  Cal- 
met  (1720)  iu  France,  and  Semler  in  Germany  (1751). 
In  Germany  it  was  also  attacked  by  Schmidt  {Hist. 
Antiqua,  1774),  and  Michaclis,  in  his  Introduction ; but 
found  an  able  defender  in  the  excellent  Bengel  ( Gno- 
mon, 1773),  who  conceived  that  the  passage  contained 
a divine  internal  evidence,  but  at  the  same  time  main- 
tained that  its  genuineness  depended  on  the  transpo- 
sition of  the  two  verses  so  as  to  make  the  earthly  wit- 
nesses precede  the  heavenly,  according  to  the  citation 
(supra)  of  Vigilius  of  Thapsus.  (See  Christian  Re- 
membrancer, iv,  43,  note.) 

The  third  and  most  important  stage  of  the  contro- 
versy may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  time  of  Gib- 
bon, and  was  attacked  by  archdeacon  Travis  in  three 
letters  (1784-86).  This  publication  gave  rise  to  the 
most  celebrated  work  which  had  vet  appeared  on  the 
subject,  professor  Person's  Letters  (1788):  “an  eternal 
monument  of  his  uncommon  erudition,  sagacity,  and 
tact”  {Horn  Hiblicce).  Mr.  Butler  concludes  his  enu- 
meration with  the  Obsei'vations  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on 
the  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  (1805). 

Grieabach's  Diatribe,  at  the  close  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  celebrated  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Test. 
(1806),  contains  a complete  and  masterly  view  of  the 
evidence  on  both  sides;  but  as  this  eminent  critic  had 
completely  rejected  the  passage  from  the  text,  he  met 
with  an  indefatigable  adversary  in  the  late  bishop  Bur- 
gess {Vindication,  1821,  and  Introduction,  1833).  The 
writings  of  this  prelate  drew  down  many  learned  replies, 
but  his  most  able  and  successful  opponent  was  Dr.  Turton, 
regius  professor  at  Cambridge  ( Vindication  of  the  Lit- 
erary Character  of  Professor  Pot  son  from  the  A nimad- 
rersinns  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess,  II. D.,  etc., 
published  under  the  name  of  Crito-Cautabrigiensis, 
1827).  A temperate  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage  had  been  published  by  the  late  bishop 
Middleton  (1808),  in  his  work  on  the  Greek  article, 
which  was  also  replied  to  by  Dr.  Turton  {ut  sup.). 

In  the  year  1834,  Dr.  Wiseman  renewed  the  contro- 
versy in  favor  of  the  clause,  in  two  letters  in  the  Cath- 
olic. Magazine,  voL  ii  and  iii,  reprinted  at  Rome  in  1835. 
Dr.  Wiseman’s  principal  arguments  are  founded  on  the 
citations  in  African  writers.  Wright’s  Appendix  to  his 
Translation  of  Seiler's  Hermeneutics  contains  some  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  controversy  respecting  this 
clause  to  the  year  1835,  also  Home’s  Introduction,  8th 
ed.  ii,  185;  iv,  448-471.  Since  the  time  of  Griesbach 
it  has  been  generally  omitted  in  all  critical  editions, 
and  its  spuriousuess  was  especially  shown  iu  that  of  the 
learned  Roman  Catholic  professor  Scholz,  of  Bonn  (1836), 
who  was  replied  to  by  bishop  Burgess  (cod.).  The  whole 
ground  of  the  controversy  has  more  lately  been  reviewed 
by  Dr.  Davidson  {Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  1853, 
ii,  403-426),  who  proves  conclusively  that  the  clause  is 
indefensible  either  on  its  external  or  internal  evidence. 

For  the  exposition  of  the  passage  as  containing  the 
words  iu  question,  see  bishop  Horsley's  Sermons  (i,  193). 
For  the  same  passage  interpreted  without  the  disputed 
words,  see  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Hist,  of  Two  Texts 
( Works  [Lend.  1779],  v,  528). — Kitto,  s.  v. 


Witschel,  Johann  Heinrich  WtuiKUf,  a Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  May  9,  1769, 
at  Hensenfeld,  near  Nuremberg.  In  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Igensdorf,  in  181 1 dean  at  Grilfen- 
berg,  in  1819  pastor  and  dean  at  Katzcnhochstadt,  in 
Bavaria,  and  died  April  24, 1847.  He  is  the  author  of 
an  ascctical  work  entitled,  Morgen-  und  Abendopfer 
(Nuremberg,  1806;  18th  ed.  1854) : — Moralische  Blatter 
(ibid.  1801 ; 3d  ed.  with  the  title,  Stimmen  religibser 
Erhebung,  1852): — Hemiolaus  (ibid.  1796): — Auswahl 
von  Uesdngen  und  Litdem  zur  hduslichen  Erbauung 
(Hanover,  1817).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
ii,  334, 383, 895 ; Theol.  U stiver sallexikon,  s.  v. ; Zuchold, 
Bibb  Theol.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Witstack,  a citizen  of  Stettin,  Pomerania,  of  some 
note,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  converted  and  baptized  during  the  first  visit  of 
bishop  Otto  to  Stettin,  and  endeavored  to  show  his  zeal 
for  Christianity  by  fighting  against  the  pagans.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  on  a piratical  expedition,  and  for 
some  time  kept  in  chains.  Resorting  to  prayer  for  con- 
solation in  his  confinement,  he  was,  as  he  thought, 
providentially  released,  and  made  his  way  back  to  his 
home.  This  deliverance,  and  some  other  events  of  like 
character,  he  regarded  as  the  divine  call  to  him  to  pro- 
claim Christianity  to  his  perishing  country  men.  Through 
his  aid  Otto  was  enabled  to  overcome  paganism  in  Stet- 
tin, and  place  Christianity  on  a firm  footing.  See  Nean- 
der,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  iv,  26. 

Witt,  Daniet.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  l>om  in 
Bedford  County,  Vo.,  Nov.  8, 1801.  He  united  with  the 
Church  iu  December,  1821,  was  licensed  April  13, 1822, 
and  itinerated  through  several  counties  in  his  native 
state  for  two  or  three  years.  About  1825  he  became 
pastor  of  a Church  which  he  had  organized  at  Sandy 
River,  and  for  forty-five  years  occupied  that  position. 
During  a part  of  this  long  ministry  he  had  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  several  churches.  He  died  Nov.  15, 1871. 
Sec  Calhcart,  Baptist  Encgdop.  p.  1267.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Wittenberg,  The  Concord  of,  signed  May  29, 
1536,  denotes  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  also  one  of 
the  most  important,  stages  in  that  series  of  negotiations 
which,  during  the  first  period  of  the  Reformation,  was 
carried  on  in  order  to  bring  about  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Swiss  and  Saxon  reformers.  Politically, 
landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  was  the  motive  power  of 
these  negotiations;  theologically,  Bucer;  and  the  per- 
sonal meeting  which  the  former  brought  about,  in  1534, 
between  the  lntter  and  Mclanchthon,  at  Casscl,  formed 
the  introduction  to  the  larger  assembly  nt  Wittenberg, 
held  in  1536.  The  hard  words  which  Luther  let  drop 
in  his  letter  to  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  immediately 
after  Zwingli’s  death,  showed  the  aversion  he  nourished 
to  him ; and  it  was  well  known  how  anxiously  he  watched 
that  no  one  inclined  to  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  should  be  allowed  to  keep  up  community 
with  the  Saxon  camp,  as  his  letters  to  Brunswick,  Mtln- 
ster,  and  Augsburg  show  (De  Wettc,  iv,  472;  vi,  148). 
With  Mclanchthon,  however,  a change  had  taken  place. 
He  learned  from  (Ecolampadius’s  Dialogue  that  many 
of  those  passages  from  the  fathers  which  he  had  quoted 
in  his  Sentential  Veterum  Aliquot  Scriptorum  de  Ctena 
Domini  {Corpus  Reformalorum,  voL  xxvi)  were  mere  in- 
terpolations, and  that  Augustine  never  taught  a “ man- 
ducatio  oralis,”  etc.  Thus  lie  wrote  to  Bucer,  in  April, 
1531:  “Aliquando  inter  nos  veram  ct  solidam  concor- 
diam  coiturum  esse,  idque  ut  fiat,  deum  oro,  certc  quan- 
tum possum  ad  hoc  annitar.  Nunquam  placuit  mihi 
hire  riolenlia  et  host  ills  digladiatio  inter  Lutherum  et 
Cinglium.  Melius  illi  causa,  consullum  fuerit,  si  sina- 
mus  paulatim  consilescere  has  tragicas  contentiones  ” 
(ibid,  ii,  498).  Under  the  influence  of  Bucer's  ex- 
positions he  gradually  lost  all  interest  in  Luther’s  pe- 
culiar conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  became 
more  and  more  anxious  for  the  elimination  of  all  clc- 
j ments  of  discord  between  the  two  evangelical  churches. 
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In  March,  1533,  he  wrote  to  Bucer  concerning  the  I 
moderation  which  both  had  hitherto  shown,  and  begs  | 
of  him  as  instantly  as  possible  “ut  det  operam,  ma- 
gis  ut  contentiones  istse  sedentur  atque  consilescant, 
quam  ut  excitcntur  ct  inflammentur  ” (ibid,  ii,  641); 
and  in  a letter  written  Oct.  10,1533.  Melanchthon  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  write  to  Bucer,  “ Utinam  saltern  nos 
nliquando  possemus  una  commentari  atque  communicarc  ' 
de  doctrina  ” (ibid,  ii,  675).  The  Swiss  had  also  become 
more  susceptible  to  the  idea  of  concord.  Bucer  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  the  side  of  reconciliation 
Mvconius  in  Basel,  Bullinger  in  Zurich,  his  colleague 
Capito,  etc.,  and  in  the  summer  of  1534  an  attempt  at 
practical  union  was  made,  and  proved  successful,  in 
WUrtemberg,  and  on  July  31  a colloquy  was  held  at 
Stuttgart,  in  the  presence  of  duke  Ulrich,  between  Si- 
mon Grynacus  of  Basel  and  Ambrosius  Blaurer  of  Con- 
stance, who  represented  the  Swiss,  and  Erhard  Schnepf, 
the  Lutheran  representative.  In  the  same  year,  Dec. 
27,  Bucer  and  Melanchthon  met  at  Cassel,  and  in  spite 
of  the  very  stringent  instructions  which  Luther  had 
given  Melanchthon,  they  succeeded  iu  drawing  up  a 
formula  of  concord  which  satistied  both.  Copies  of  the 
formula  were  sent  to  Urbanus  Khegius,  Brcnz,  Amsdorf, 
and  Agricola,  with  the  request,  “an  ita  sentientes  tole- 
randi  siut,  lie  damnentur  " (ibid,  ii,  826).  On  October 
5,  1535,  Luther  wrote  to  Strasburg,  Augsburg,  Ulm, 
Esslingcn,to  Gerion  Seiler  and  lluberinus,  etc.,  inviting 
them  to  a general  discussion  of  the  formula  of  concord. 

Eisenach  was  decided  upon  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. In  April  Bucer  left  Constance,  accompanied  by 
nine  preachers.  As  they  progressed  they  were  joined 
by  Capito,  Musculus,  Bonifacius  Wolfhard  of  Augsburg, 
Gervasius  Schuler  of  Memmingcn,  and  Martin  Erecht 
of  Ulm.  At  Esslingen  they  were  joined  by  others. 
Meanwhile  Luther  had  fallen  sick,  and  requested  the 
visitors  to  come  to  Grimma;  they  determined, however, 
to  go  directly  to  Wittenberg.  On  May  22, at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  rooming,  Bucer  and  Capito  went  to  Luther's 
study.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  again 
went  to  Luther,  accompanied  by  Bugenhagen,  Jonas. 
Crucigcr,  Memos,  Mecum,  Weller,  and  magister  Georg 
Kovnrius.  Luther  was  suffering,  irritable,  harsh ; Bu- 
cer became  confused.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther  demanded  that 
the  Swiss  should  make  a formal  recantation  of  what 
they  had  hitherto  believed  and  taught;  this  they  re- 
fused. on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  recant  any- 
thing which  they  had  never  taught  or  believed.  The 
next  day,  however,  everything  was  changed.  Bucer 
was  clear  and  adroit,  Luther  was  mild  and  kind.  Af- 
ter some  debate  the  Saxon  theologians  retired  to  an- 
other room  to  deliberate  in  private,  and  the  result  was 
the  formula  proposed  by  the  Swiss  was  substantially 
accepted.  May  24  the  assembly  met  in  Melanchthon's 
house.  The  subjects  of  the  discussion  were  baptism, 
absolution,  the  school,  etc.,  and  the  agreement  which 
was  arrived  at  was  chiefly  due  to  the  tact  and  resolu- 
tion of  Bugenhagen.  On  Sunday  Bucer  preached  in 
the  forenoon,  Luther  in  the  afternoon;  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  took  the  Lord's  Supper  together. 
Lutherans,  like  Osiander  and  Amsdorf,  were  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  result;  they  continued  to  demand  that! 
Bucer  should  recant.  But  Luther  himself  spoke  for  a 
long  time  with  great  contentment  and  confidence  of  the 
affair.  In  Switzerland,  too,  there  were  some  difficulties 
to  overcome;  but  Bucer  succeeded.  Sec  Herzog,  Real- 
Eneyldop.  s.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Wittesa  (or  Vittesa),  in  Ilimlfl  mythology,  is 
the  god  of  wealth,  one  of  the  eight  protectors  of  the 
world,  or  of  the  ten  patriarchs,  Rishis,  masters  of  created 
beings.  lie  always  appears  upon  a magnificent  wagon, 
overlaid  with  precious  stones,  or  on  a white  fcatlier  cov- 
ered  horse. 

Wittich,  Christoph,  a Reformed  theologian  of  j 
Holland,  was  bom  Oct.  7,  1625,  at  Brieg,  in  Silesia,  j 


He  studied  at  Groningen  and  Leyden,  was  in  1655  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  at  Ximeguen,  where  he 
lectured  for  sixteen  years.  In  1671  he  was  called  to 
Leyden,  where  his  lectures  were  received  with  great 
favor,  and  died  May  19,  1687.  lie  wrote,  Cottennu 
Veritatis  in  Seriptura  IHrina  H Znfallitnli  Rertlata 
cum  Veritate  Z'hilotophica  a Carl  trio  Deled  a Com- 
ment. in  Epist.  ad  Romano *: — Inrettigatio  Epistolet  aa 
Hebraot : — ZHstertatio  de  Saturn  Dei.  See  Dark, 
Dictionnaire  Zlittorique  Critique ; Benthem.  JlcJlandi- 
teher  Kitchen-  Slant ; Jdcher,  AUgememes  Gelehrtt *• 
I^xikon,  s.  v. : Winer,  llundbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  3(6. 
(B.  P.) 

Wittichen,  Ferdisaxd  Karl,  a Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  bom  April  7, 1832,  and  died  March  30. 188?, 
at  Eschweiler,  in  Prussia.  He  is  the  author  of.  bit 
/.eh  re  Gottes  alt  det  Yatert  (Gottingen,  1 865) : — /fit 
/dee  det  Menschen  (ibid.  1868): — I He  Idee  <kt  P.eicka 
Gottes  (ibid.  1872)  -.—/He  christliche  Leh  re,  tin  Leilfoien 
fur  den  hoherett  Religionsunterrieh t (ibid.  1874)-— Aw 
Lebm  Jesu  in  vrkundlicher  DarsteUung  ( ibid.  187< ). 

(a  p.) 

Witting,  Johaxx  Carl  Friedrich,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  March  30, 1760,  at 
Alfcld,  in  Hanover.  He  studied  theology  and  philoso- 
phy at  Gottingen,  and  after  completing  liis  curriculum 
he  acted  for  ten  years  as  private  tutor  in  the  house  of 
a nobleman.  In  1783  he  received  the  pastorate  in  El- 
leuscn.  near  Eimbcck.  Here  be  wrote  his  St  off :«  fa- 
terhaltungm  am  KrauLmbette  (Gottingen,  1788;  2d  ed. 
1789) : — Gedanken  iiber  Kanzelcortidge  tend  derm  ired- 
matsige  Einrichtung  (ibid.  1791).  In  1799  he  went  to 
Brunswick  as  second  preacher  of  St.  Mignu*,  and  ad- 
vanced in  1805  to  be  first  preacher.  He  died  Jan.  24. 
1824.  Belonging  to  the  strict  orthodox  party,  he  pub- 
lished, Uebcr  Rationalismut  umi  Rationalatrie  (llnin*- 
wick,  1822):  — liiblitcher  Zletceits  ron  der  Uimmd- 
fahrt  Jetu  (ibid.  1820) : — PractUcket  Himlbnrh  fir 
PretRger  (1791-98,6  rols.): — Grttndritt  der  Ttgeni- 
und  ReligionsUhre  (1802).  Sec  During,  Die  gelthrm i 
Theologen  Deuttchlands,  iv,  750  sq.;  Winer,  lhrmSwh 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  369.  400, 491,  562;  ii,40.  (R.  P.) 

Wittmann,  Georg  Michael,  a Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Fiukenhammer.  near 
Pleistein,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Jan.  23, 1760.  He 
studied  at  Araberg  ami  Heidelberg,  aud  received  bsJr 
orders  in  1782.  In  1803  he  became  bead  of  the  episco- 
pal clerical  seminary  at  Ratisbon,  in  1804  was  appointed 
cathedral-preacher,  in  1821  made  suffragan  and  general 
vicar  to  bishop  Sailer,  and,  at  the  same  time. cat bedral- 
provost  there.  When  Sailer  died  he  was  appointed 
his  successor,  but  before  the  confirmation  reached  him 
from  Rome,  be  died,  March  8,  1833.  He  wrote,  Prin- 
cipia  Cathol.  de  Sacra  Scriptura  (Ratisbon.  1793}:— 
Priticipia  Catholica  de  Matrimonii s Catholicon m 
Altera  Parte  Protestantiea  (ibid.  1831;  Germ,  tried- 
eod. ) : — Annotations  in  /'entatruchum  Moytd  ( ibid. 
1796) : — Ein  H'ort  iiber  die  Itrnk-  i mi  Glaubau/reihtit 
der  Protestanten  ( Kulzbacli,  1817  ) : — Conjittarits  pea 
.Elate  Jurenili  (ibid.  1832  ; 3d  ed.  Lat.  anti  Germ.  1852): 
— VolDtdndige  Sittenlehre  (Landshut,  1832).  and  other 
ascot ic.il  works.  See  Diepenbroci't  Trauerrede  (Sudt- 
ara-hof,  1833);  Schenk,  Sailer  und  iritfaurwi  (.Kalis- 
l»on,  1838) ; Schubert,  Erinnerungen  an  Orerbeci  und 
Wittmann  (Erlangen,  1835);  Siutzel,  Erinnerungen  <n 
Ritckof  Wittmann  (Ratisbon,  1841);  TheoL  I'nirmtl- 
lexikrm,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Z/andbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i-  461. 
467 ; ii,  23.  (B.P.) 

Witz  el  (Lat.  li'i'cr/ii#*),  Georg,  a German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Yach,  Hesse,  in  1504.  He  studied 
theology  at  Erfurt,  and  in  1520  went  to  Wittenberg  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  hut  was 
nevertheless  ordained  as  priest  by  bishop  Adolph,  of 
Merseburg.  Appointed  vicar  in  his  native  town,  be 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  married,  ami 
was  expelled  in  1525.  Driven  away  by  the  peasants 
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war  from  LUbnitz,  in  Thuringia,  where  he  had  set- 
tled, he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Luther,  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Niemeck,  but  relapsed  into  Roman- 
ism, began  to  write  with  great  violence  against  Luther 
and  Melanchtbon,  and  was  expelled  in  1530.  After 
some  years  of  uncertain  endeavors,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  abbot  John  of  Fulda,  in  1540,  published  his 
principal  book,  Typus  Ecdtsicr  Prioris,  and  presented 
his  Querela  Pads  to  Charles  V at  the  Diet  of  Spires 
(1544),  who  appointed  him  to  draw  up,  together  with 
Agricola,  the  Augsburg  Interim.  The  troubles  of  the 
war  induced  Witzel  to  leave  Fulda  in  1554  and  to  settle 
at  Mayence,  where  he  published,  m 1564,  V’ia  Itegia  aeu 
dt  Controvtrsiia  Religionia  Capitibus  Rtconciliandia  Sen- 
leniia.  He  died  in  1573.  See  Strobel,  Beitrage  zur 
I.iteratur  des  xvi.  Jahrhumkrts  (Nuremberg,  1786); 
Schrockh,  Kirchengeschichte,  i,  570;  iv,  242  sq. ; Nean- 
der,  Dt  Georgia  Wictlio  ( Berlin,  1830 ) ; Holzhausen, 
in  Niedner’s  Zeitschrifl  fur  histor.  Theologie,  1849, 
p.382  sq.;  Kampfschulte,  Dt  G.  Wictlio  ejutque  Sludiis 
(Paderborn,  1856);  Schmidt,  Georg  Witzel.  Ein  AU- 
katholik  dea  xci.  Jahrhundertt  (Vienna,  1876) ; llcrzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  a.  v. ; Lichtenberger,  Encgclop.  dea  Sci- 
ences Religieuaea,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Witzstadt,  Hass,  an  Anabaptist  hymn-writer  of 
the  16th  century,  is  known  by  some  hymns  which  he 
probably  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  that  century,  because 
be  speaks  of  the  inroad  of  the  sultan,  Soleiman  II,  in 
1521,  and  of  the  preparations  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V against  the  Smalkald  League,  in  1546.  One  of  his 
hymns,  Kompt  her  zu  mir,  spricht  Gottea  Son , has  been 
translated  into  English,  “ * Come  hither,’  says  the  Son 
of  God,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Mills,  in  his  Uorce  Germanicee , 
p.  47.  See  Schade,  in  the  Weimars'ches  Jahrbuch  fur 
deutache  Sprache , I.iteratur  utul  Knnst  (Hanover,  1856), 
vol.  iv ; Koch,  Gesch.d.deutschen  Kirchenliedta , ii,  141  sq. 
(B.P.) 

Wizenmann,  Thomas,  a German  champion  of 
orthodoxy,  was  born  at  Ludwigsburg,  in  WUrtemberg, 
Nov.  2, 1759,  of  pietistic  parents.  After  having  passed 
through  preliminary  studies,  ho  was  received  into  the 
training-school  and  orphanage  of  his  native  town,  as 
famulus , Oct.  28,  1775.  In  the  spring  of  1777  he  re- 
signed that  position,  however.  He  received  the  mas- 
ter’s degree  in  October  of  that  year,  and  in  1780  passed 
the  theological  examination  and  became  vicar  at  Es- 
singen.  He  had  previously  studied  deeply  the  writ- 
ings of  Bengel,  Oetingcr,  and  Fricker,  and  continued 
to  employ  his  leisure  in  the  examination  of  standard 
authors,  e.  g.  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Wolff,  Mendelssohn,  Jacob 
Bbhmc,  Herder.  He  was  also  accustomed  to  commit 
the  results  of  his  thinking  to  writing,  and  on  many  oc- 
casions to  give  them  to  the  public.  Pfenninger's  Christ- 
liches  Magazin  (1780-83)  contains  an  extended  series 
of  articles  contributed  by  him;  but  many  papers  on 
theological  and  psychological  subjects  were  never  pub- 
lished, and  were  found,  usually  in  an  unfinished  state, 
among  his  literary  remains  after  he  died.  In  1783 
Wizenmann  exchanged  his  vicariate  for  a tutor's  place 
in  a private  family  at  Barmen,  and,  while  journeying 
thither,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Jacobi, 
which  was  not  without  influence  over  his  mental  life. 
Jacobi  subsequently  made  him  acquainted  with  Spinoza’s 
Ethics  and  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  In  April, 
1784,  Wizenmann  began  a work  on  the  gospel  according 
to  Matthew,  in  which  he  attempted  to  make  the  gospel 
narrative  demonstrate  its  own  genuineness.  He  died 
before  the  work  was  completed,  but  it  was  published  as 
a fragment  by  Kleuker  in  1789.  In  1785  he  resigned 
his  tutorship  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of 
Jacobi.  In  1786  he  published  Retaliate  der  Jacobischen 
u.  Mendelssohn.  Philosophic,  kritisch  untasuchi,  etc.,  in 
which  he  denied  the  possibility  of  proving  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  God  by  the  method  of  demonstra- 
tion, but  asserted  the  reasonableness  of  a belief  in  a 
revelation  whenever  trustworthy  historical  proofs  in 
XII.-P  p p 


its  support  can  be  adduced.  The  work  excited  consid- 
erable interest,  and  was  favorably  reviewed  by  many 
influential  scholars,  among  them  Jacobi,  but  Kant  pub- 
lished an  unfavorable  criticism  in  the  Berliner  Mounts- 
schrift , alleging  that  Wizenmann  had  convicted  himself 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  positions  assumed  in  the  Resultate. 
Wizenmann  felt  obliged  to  reply  to  the  charge  of  fanati- 
cism emanating  from  so  high  a source,  and  made  so 
masterly  an  exposure  of  the  weak  spots  in  Kant’s  argu- 
ment as  gained  him  friends  among  those  who  had  not 
previously  approved  his  book,  among  them  Hamann. 
The  strain  upon  his  delicate  constitution  had,  however, 
been  too  severe.  His  strength  gave  way,  and  he  lay 
down  to  die.  The  end  came  Feb.  22,  1787,  when  he 
had  scarcely  begun  a course  of  what  promised  to  be 
important  labors  for  the  cause  of  truth.  A memoir  was 
published  by  von  der  Goltz,  under  the  title  Th.  Wizm- 
marm,  der  Freund  Jacob is,  etc.  (Gotha,  1859,  2 vola.). 
Sec  Herzog,  Real-Encgklap.  s.  v. 

Wjetkaers,  a small  branch  of  Russian  dissenters, 
who,  about  A.D.  1730,  during  a time  of  persecution, 
took  refuge  in  the  islands  of  Wjetka,  in  a small  river 
between  Russia  and  Roland,  from  which  circumstance 
they  derive  their  name.  Here  they  formed  a separate 
community  and  built  two  monasteries,  from  which  some 
of  them  migrated,  fifty  years  later,  to  Poland,  and  built 
a church  and  convent  at  Tschcmoboltz.  They  belonged 
originally  to  the  Popoftschins,  and  their  chief  peculiari- 
ty is  that  they  will  not  take  oaths  nor  offer  prayer  for 
the  emperor. 

Wo  (usually  or  oval,  all  onomatopoctic) 
is  often  used  in  the  English  version  where  a softer  expres- 
sion would  be  at  least  equally  proper.  “ Wo  to  such  an 
one !"  is  in  our  language  a threat,  or  imprecation,  which 
comprises  a wish  for  some  calamity,  natural  or  judicial, 
to  befall  a person;  but  this  is  not  always  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Scripture.  We  havo  the  expression 
“Wo  is  me,"  that  is,  Alas,  for  my  sufferings!  and  “ Wo 
to  the  women  with  child,  and  those  who  give  suck," 
etc.,  that  is,  Alas,  for  their  redoubled  sufferings,  in  timei 
of  distress ! It  is  also  more  agreeable  to  the  gentle  char- 
acter of  the  compassionate  Jesus  to  consider  him  os 
lamenting  the  sufferings  of  any,  whether  person  or  city, 
than  as  imprecating,  or  even  os  denouncing  them,  since 
his  character  of  judge  formed  no  part  of  his  mission. 
If,  then,  we  should  read,  “Alas,  for  thee,  Chorazin  ! alas, 
for  thee,  Bethsaida !"  we  should  do  no  injustice  to  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  place  or  to  the  character  of 
the  person  speaking.  This,  however,  is  not  the  sense 
in  which  wo  is  always  to  be  taken,  as  when  we  read, 
“Wo  to  those  who  build  houses  by  unrighteousness, 
and  cities  by  blood;”  wo  to  those  who  arc  “rebellious 
against  God,"  etc.,  in  numerous  passages,  especially  of 
the  Old  Test,  The  import  of  this  word,  then,  is  in 
some  degree  qualified  by  the  application  of  it;  where 
it  is  directed  against  transgression,  crime,  or  any  enor- 
mity, it  may  be  taken  as  a threatening,  a malediction; 
but  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  and  where  the  subject 
is  suffering  under  misfortunes,  though  not  extremely 
wicked,  a kind  of  lamcntatory  application  of  it  would 
seem  to  be  most  proper. — Calmet,  s.  v.  See  Impreca- 
tion. 

Wodin,  the  principal  deity  of  the  old  German  na- 
tions, to  whom,  as  the  god  of  battles,  the  captives  taken 
in  war  were  sacrificed.  Ho  was  the  analogue  of  the 
great  Scandinavian  god  Odin  (q.  v.). 

Wodrow,  Bobkkt,  a Scotch  minister,  antiquary, 
and  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in 
1679.  He  entered  the  university  in  his  native  city  in 
1691,  ami  became  librarian  of  the  college  while  studying 
divinity;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  March,  1703;  or- 
dained in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  minister  of 
Eastwood,  in  Renfrewshire,  where  he  prosecuted  his  lit- 
erary* labors  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ; was  active 
in  the  interests  of  a free  church,  opposing  the  act  of 
1712  for  re-establishing  patronage,  and  becoming  the 
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most  prominent  member  of  a committee  of  five  clergy- 
men deputed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  proceed  to 
London,  on  the  accession  of  George  I,  to  urge  its  repeal. 
He  died  March  21,  173-4-  He  published,  History  of  the 
Suffering*  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  f rom  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Revolution  (1721-22;  republished  with  Me- 
moir, etc.,  1828-30) : — Life  of  Professor  (James')  Wod- 
rov , A.M.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  from  1692  to  1707  (1828): — Collections  ujton 
the  Lives  of  the  Reformers  and  Mott  Eminent  Minister* 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1834 -4b):— Analecta ; or, 
Materials  for  a History  of  Remarkable  Providences,  etc. 
(1842-43),  and  other  works. 

W odu,  one  of  the  sacred  lustrations  authorized  by 
the  Koran.  The  principal  parts  of  this  institution  arc 
six : (1)  intention,  (2)  the  washing  of  the  entire  face, 
(3)  the  washing  of  the  hands  and  forearms  up  to  the 
elbows,  (4)  the  rubbing  of  some  parts  of  the  head,  (5) 
the  washing  of  the  feet  as  far  as  the  ankles,  and  (6)  ob- 
servance of  the  prescribed  order.  The  institutes  of  the 
traditional  law  about  this  lustration  are  ten:  (1)  the 
preparatory  formula,  “ In  the  name  of  the  most  merci- 
ful God,”  must  be  used ; (2)  the  palms  must  be  washed 
before  the  hands  are  put  into  the  basin ; (3)  the  mouth 
must  be  cleansed ; (4)  water  must  be  drawn  through  the 
nostrils;  (5)  the  entire  head  and  ears  must  be  rubbed; 
(6)  if  the  beard  be  thick,  the  fingers  must  be  drawn 
through  it;  (7)  the  toes  must  be  separated;  (8)  the 
right  hand  and  foot  should  be  washed  before  the  left; 
(9)  these  ceremonies  must  be  thrice  repeated;  (10)  the 
whole  must  be  performed  in  uninterrupted  succession. 
See  Ablution. 

Wohlfarth,  Johann  Friedrich  Theodor,  a 
Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Teu- 
chel,  Dec.  16,  1795,  and  died  at  Keustadt-on-the-Orla 
in  1863,  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  is  the  author  of, 
£ tber  die  Bedeutung  und  die  Folgen  des  Streites  zwi- 
schen  Rationtdismus,  Supematuralismus  und  Mysticis- 
mus  (Halle,  1833) : — Die  Lehre  von  der  heiligen  Schrifl, 
von  dem  Standpunkte  der  Geschichte  und  Philosophic 
( Xcustadt,  1835): — Ucber  den  Emduss  der  schonen 
Kunste  auf  die  Religion  und  den  Cult  us  iiberhaupt 
(Leipsic,  1836): — Triumph  des  Glaubens  an  Unsterb- 
lichkvit  und  \Viedersehen  ssber  den  Zxceifel  ( 2d  ed. 
1842): — Tempel  der  Unsterblichkeit  oder  neue  Antho- 
logie  der  wichtigsten  Ausspriiche  Uber  Fortdauer  und 
Wiedtrsehen  (1837): — Da*  Leben  Jesu  (1842): — Der 
Pauperitmus  nach  seiiwm  Wesen,  Ursprunge,  Folgen  und 
HeilmUteln  (1845):  — Blicke  in  das  Jenseits  (1847): — 
Luther  im  Kreise  der  Seinigen  ( 1861 ),  etc.  See  Zuchold, 
BiU,  Theol.  8.  v.;  Winer,  Harulbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  32, 
39, 66, 77, 149, 174, 321, 373.  (R  P.) 

Wogulian  Version.  See  Russia,  Versions  of. 

Woken,  Franz,  a German  doctor  of  theology  and 
professor  of  Oriental  languages,  bom  at  Ravin,  in  Pom- 
erania, in  1685,  was  called  to  Wittenberg  in  1727,  where 
lie  died,  Feb.  18, 1734.  He  wrote,  Duitribe  de  Magistris 
Collectionum  (HIE'CX  ‘'572)  (Wittenberg,  1727): — 
An  Moses  Genesin  e Schedis  Patriarcharum  Collegerit 
(ibid,  eod.):  — Dissert,  de  Utilitate  Hove*  Pentateuchi 
Samaritani  Kditionis  (ibid.  1728): — A Unguium  ad 
Erudites  de  Utilitate  Nova,  quam  Parat,  Editioni s 
Pentateuchi  Samaritani  (ibid.  1729) : — Meletemata  An- 
tiquaria,  etc.  (ibid.  1730):  — Comment  at  io  Exegetico- 
critica  in  Canticum  (ibid.  1729): — Ids*,  de  Urn  FI. 
Joseph,  in  V.  et  X.  T.  ( ibid.  1720  ) : — Meditationes 
Privates,  etc.  ( Leipsic,  1716-18  ):  — A dnotationes  Exe- 
geticat  in  Propheliam  llaggcei  (ibid.  1719) ( — Samaritani 
Eusebiani,  Quatenu*  ad  Vindicandum  Textum  Ilebrttum 
Prcecipue  Faciunt  (Wittenberg,  1731):— Pietus  Critica, 
quo*  V.  et  X.  T.  Textum  Origins,  etc.  (ibid.  1718-20,  2 
parts ) : — Text  us  V.  T.  Originalis  Ebr.  ab  Enallagis 
Liberatus  (ibid.  1726).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  127,  190,  230,  279 ; FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  527. 
(RP.) 


Wolcott,  John,  an  English  satirist,  better  known 
as  Peter  Pindar , was  born  at  Dodbroke,  Devonshire,  is 
1738.  He  was  educated  as  a physician,  and  in  1767 
accompanied  sir  William  Trelawney,  governor  of  Jamai- 
ca, to  the  West  Indies  as  medical  attendant.  Though 
an  avowed  unbeliever,  he  returned  to  England,  took 
orders  in  the  Church,  and  sailed  again  for  Jamaica, 
where  he  accepted  a small  curacy  until  the  death  of 
Trelawney,  in  1768,  when  he  returned  to  England,  and 
spent  twelve  years  in  trying  to  establish  himself  as  a 
physician  at  several  places  in  Cornwall.  He  died  Jan. 
14,  1819.  He  published  numerous  satirical  pieces,  rid- 
iculing the  Royal  Academy  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
government,  it  is  said,  thought  it  worth  while  to  pur- 
chase his  silence  with  £300  a year.  Collections  of  his 
writings  appeared  between  1789  and  1812. 

W older,  David,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many. was  bom  at  Hamburg,  and  studied  at  Rostock. 
In  1577  he  was  appointed  deacon  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  died,  Dec.  11,  1604.  He  is  the 
editor  of  a Polyglot  Bible  in  Hebrew,  Greek.  Latin,  and 
German,  which  was  issued  at  Hamburg  in  1595.  Be- 
sides, he  published  Xeu-Catechismus  Gesangbieklm 
(ibid.  1598),  in  which  some  of  his  own  hymns  are  given. 
See  Le  Long-Masch,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  i,  387 ; J.  Mo!- 
leri,  Cimbria  Literata  (Havnue,  1744),  i,  740  sq.;  Koch, 
Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  ii,  296  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Woldike,  Marcus,  a IVotestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  bom  at  Sommersted,  in  Sleswick,  S’or.  25. 
1699,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen  from 
1731,  and  died  Sept.  26,  1750.  He  is  the  author  of. 
Caput  Secundum  ex  Tr.  Berachot  Latine  Vertit  et  nm 
A nnotationibus  Xonnullis  Adject  is  Edidit  (Havni*,l738): 
— Tractatus  Talm.  Chagga  cum  Gemara  HierotoL  Lo- 
tine  Versus  Xotisque  IUustratus  (ibid.  1735)  :—Krpb- 
catio  Xumini  Cujusdam  Judao-cabbalistici  (ibid.  1736): 
— Mo*.  Maimonidis  Tract,  de  Cibis  Vetitis,  etc.  (ibid. 
1722-84):  — IHcta  Classica  Veteris  Testaments  (ibid. 
1735) :—  Apologia  Concionator.  Evangel,  adv.  Aocs- 
sation.  Episcopor . et  C Unco  rum.  Pontifcior,  Regi  ft 
Senatui,  etc.  ( Copenhagen,  1739  ).  See*  Winer.  /W- 
Irnch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  327 ; Filrst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii.  526 

(R  P-) 

Wolf;  Abraham,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Cabclitz  in  1680,  studied  at  Halle, 
and  was  appointed  professor  at  Konigsberg  in  1708. 
In  1717  he  received  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages, 
was  made  doctor  of  divinity  in  1727,  received  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Altcnstadt,  together  with  a seat  in  consis- 
tory, the  same  year,  and  died  June  20, 1731.  He  wrote, 
Diss.  de  A nimo  ad  CoheL  iii,  21  —De  Elihu  A micorxn 
Jobi  Optimo:— De  Imco  CoheL  xii,  11,  12:-  /am.  « 
Ifaggai  ii,  5,  6,  de  op$oco£iac  et  opioropsac  Vinculo 
A ecessario , etc.  See  Arnold,  liisiorie  der  konsgtberyi- 
schen  Universildt:  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gelekrten.  Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.  (R  P.) 

W olf  (or  W olfF),  Christian  von,  a German  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  at  Breslau,  Jan.  24,  1679.  He  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  ministry  from  his  childhood  by 
his  parents,  and  hence  received,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,  an  ecclesiastical  education.  He  studied  in  the  gym- 
nasium at  home  and  at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he 
developed  a special  taste  for  mathematical  studies,  and 
applied  the  principles  of  the  science  to  theology.  He 
preached  a few  times  with  great  acceptability,  and  was 
noted  for  the  clearness  of  his  explanations.  He  wis 
a professor  at  Halle  from  1707  to  1723.  when  he  w»* 
driven  from  the  country  by  Frederick  William  I and 
assumed  a similar  position  at  Marburg.  In  1740  he 
was  recalled  to  Halle  by  Frederick  II,  where  he  w as 
received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Here  be  re- 
mained until  his  death,  April  9, 1754.  See  Ueberweg. 
History  of  Philosophy,  ii,  116;  Hagonbach,  History  of 
the  Church  in  the  IBih  and  19tA  Centuries,  i,  117  sq.; 
Sclbstbiogr aphis  (published  by  Wattke,  Leipsic,  1841). 

Wolf;  Friedrich  August,  a Protestant  theolo- 
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gian  of  Germany,  was  bom  July  81, 1784.  He  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  St.  l’eter’s,  in  Leipsic,  in  1805,  and 
died  Aug.  12,  1841.  He  left  in  MS.  sermons,  which 
were  published  by  Kritz  (Leipsic,  1841-44,  C vols.). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  ikeol.  Lit.  ii,  171;  Zuchold, 
bill  ThtoL  ii,  1466.  (B.  P.) 

Wolf  (Lat.  Wolfius),  Jerome,  a learned  German, 
was  born  in  the  principality  of  Oettingen  (Swabia), 
Aug.  13,  1516.  As  an  envoy  to  Nordlingen  and  then 
to  Nuremberg,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  ancient 
languages.  His  misanthropy  and  morbid  asceticism 
prevented  his  promotion,  but  at  length,  in  1536,  the 
death  of  his  father  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  gratify  his 
inclination  for  study.  The  fame  of  Mclanchthon  at- 
tracted him  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  had  opportunities 
to  hear  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Amcrbach.  In  1545 
he  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  n Protestant 
school  at  Mlllhauson  ( Thuringia ),  but  he  led  this 
position  after  a very  brief  trial,  and  from  that  time 
he  lived  in  the  homes  of  his  friends  at  Tubingen  and 
Strasburg,  devoting  his  time  to  translating  the  Greek 
authors  into  Latin.  In  1557  lie  obtained  the  position  of 
director  of  the  college  of  Augsburg,  and  thus  of  the  libra- 
ry, which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  Oct.  8, 1580. 
He  wrote,  De  Vero  el  Licito  Usu  Astrologies  (1558) : — De 
Expedite  Utri usque  Lingua  Discenda  Ratione: — Ju- 
dicium de  Poetis  Legends* : — De  Christiana  Closets  Vic- 
toria. He  is  better  known  by  his  Latin  translations, 
accompanied  with  notes,  of  Isocrates  (1549, 1570),  De- 
mosthenes (1549),  Nicetas  (1557),  Zonaras  (eod.),  Epic- 
tetus (1560),  Nicephorus  Gregorius  (1562),  and  Suidas 
(1564).  These  were  published  at  Uosle.  See  Hoefer, 
Now.  biog.  Giniiafc,  s.  v. 

Wolf  Martin,  a I .ii  theran  theologian  of  Germany, 
who  died  May  31,  1875,  at  Stulberg,  near  Ilomburg, 
dean  and  member  of  consistory,  is  the  author  of,  Die 
Urgeschichle  oder  Genesis  cap.  i- id,  6 (Ilomburg,  1860) : 
— Die  Bedeutung  der  Weltschopfung  mich  Natur  uml 
Schrift  (1866).  (B.  P.) 

Wolfenblittel  Fragmentc  (or  Fragments  of 
the  WolJ'enhutUl  Anonymous  Work ) is  the  name  of  a 
work  written  from  the  deistic  point  of  view  to  contest 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  of  which  Lessing  (q.  v.) 
began  to  publish  fragments  in  1774.  As  early  ns  1771, 
during  a visit  to  Berlin,  he  tried  to  find  a publisher 
of  the  work,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Ch.  F.  Nicolai 
and  Moses  Mendelssohn  to  the  contrary,  but  as  the 
royal  censor  ( though  lie  promised  not  to  interfere 
with  the  publication)  refused  to  authorize  it,  lie  gave 
up  the  plan  for  the  time.  In  1773,  however,  lie  began 
to  issue  a kind  of  jieriodical  publication,  Zur  Geschichtc 
und  Litter  at  ur  aus  den  Schdtzen  der  herzoglichen  biblio- 
thek  zu  Wolfenbiittel , which  was  exempted  from  the 
control  of  the  ducal  censor;  and  in  the  third  number 
of  that  publication  appeared,  in  1774,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  work,  J on  Duldung  der  Deisten , Fragment 
eines  Ungenauntcn,  accompanied  with  a few  cautious 
remarks  by  the  editor,  but  very'  adroitly  introduced  by 
the  preceding  article.  The  fragment  attracted  no  par- 
ticular attention ; but  when,  in  1777,  the  whole  fourth 
number  was  occupied  by  fragments,  of  which  some, 
Unmbglichkeit  einer  Offenbarung,  Durchgang  der  Israe- 
liten  dttrch  das  rothe  Alter , Ueber  die  Auferstehungs- 
geschichle,  etc.,  were  of  a rather  pronounced  character, 
quite  a sensation  was  produced ; and  Lessing  did  not 
fail  to  deepen  the  impression  by  publishing,  in  1778,  in 
the  form  of  an  independent  book,  a new  fragment,  J on 
dem  Ztcecke  Jesu  uml  seiner  Jiinger.  He  immediately 
lost  his  privilege  of  publishing  anything  without  the 
permit  of  the  censor,  and  a violent  controversy  with 
the  orthodox  party  began,  the  most  prominent  figure 
of  which  was  the  Lutheran  pastor,  Johann  Melchior 
Gbtze  (q.  v.).  After  the  death  of  Lessing,  the  seven 
fragments  which  he  had  published  appeared  in  Berlin 
in  1784  (4th  ed.  1835).  Some  more  fragments,  which 
Lessing  had  had  in  his  possession,  but  had  not  published, 


appeared  in  1787,  edited  by  C.  A.  E.  Schmidt,  a pseudo- 
nym for  Andreas  Riero,  canon  of  Brunswick.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  fragments,  which  form  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  German  deism, 
was  Samuel  Rcimarus  (q.  v.).  Lessing  tried  to  lead 
public  curiosity  on  a wrong  track  by  hinting  that  the 
author  probably  was  Johann  Lorenz  Schmidt,  editor  of 
the  Wertheim  Bible  (q.  v. ).  But  already  Ilamann 
mentions  Rcimarus  as  the  author  in  a letter  to  Herder, 
of  Oct.  13,  1777 ; and  the  authorship  was  afterwards 
established  beyond  any  doubt  by  the  declaration  of 
the  son  of  Reimarus,  made  in  a letter  addressed  to  the 
managers  of  the  Hamburg  town-library,  to  whom  he 
also  presented  a complete  manuscript  of  the  entire 
work  of  his  father.  The  letter,  written  in  1813,  a year 
before  the  death  of  the  younger  Reimarus,  was  pub- 
lished by'  Gurlitt  in  the  Leipsic  Literatur-Zeitschrif, 
1827,  No.  65,  and  by  Klose,  in  Niedner’s  Zeit schrift  fur 
die  historische  Theologie  (1850),  p.  519  sq.  See  Rope, 
Johann  Melchior  Gotze  (Hamburg,  1860),  p.  152  sq. ; 
Strauss,  Herman  Samuel  Reimarus  uml  nine  Schulz- 
schrift  fir  die  vemiinfligen  Vtrehrer  Codes  (ibid.  1862); 
Monckeberg,  Hermann  S.  Reimarus  und  Johatm  Chri- 
stian Edelmann  (ibid.  1867) ; Fischer,  Geschichte  der 
neucren  Philosophic  ( 2d  ed.  Heidelberg,  cod. ),  ii,  759- 
772;  Plitt-Heizog,  Rcal-Encyklup.  s.  v.  “ Fragmented 
(B.  P.) 

Wolff  Ludwig,  a Lutheran  minister  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  1808.  He  was  brought  up  in  rational- 
ism, but  the  influence  of  Leo  and  J.  Muller,  of  Halle, 
gave  him  that  true  foundation  on  which  he  after- 
wards lived  and  labored.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Ottenstein  diocese.  He  died  at 
Halle,  Oct.  15, 1877.  (B.  P.) 

Wdlfflin,  Christoph,  a Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany',  was  bom  at  Owen,  in  WQrtemberg,  Dec.  23, 
1625.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1651  deacon  at 
Aurnch,  in  1657  at  Tubingen,  in  1659  professor  of  Greek, 
and  in  1660  was  made  doctor  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy'. In  1669  duke  Eberhard  III  appointed  him  court- 
preacher,  and  provost  of  Lorch.  In  1680  duke  Frederic 
Charles  appointed  him  provost  of  Stuttgart,  a (Kisitiou 
which  has  never  again  been  occupied  after  Wblfflin. 
He  died  Oct.  30,  1688.  He  wrote,  Exercilationes  8 de 
Lapsu  Adami: — Exercitt.  7 de  Obligations  Credendi  in 
Christum : — Exercitt.  5 de  Pcenitcntia  Tyriorum  el  Sido- 
niarum : — Dissert.de  Triduo  Mortis  Christi  : — Historia 
Incest  us  Lothi,  etc.  See  Fiscblin,  Memoria  Then  logo- 
rum  Virt ember gensium ; Freheri,  Theatrum  Eruditorum; 
Jocher,  A Ugemeines  G elth rten- l.cxikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Wolfgang  ok  Anhalt  is  known  from  the  history 
of  the  reformation  as  one  of  those  German  princes  who 
fought  for  the  cause  of  Luther.  Born  iu  1492,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1508.  At  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in 
1521,  the  new  doctrine  found  in  him  a strong  arm 
ami  Luther  a true  friend.  In  his  own  country  he  in- 
troduced the  reformed  doctrine,  and  was  its  warmest 
promoter  at  home  and  abroad.  He  opposed  the  em- 
peror. signed  in  1529  the  protest  at  Sjienger,  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  1530 ; ami  here  (at  Augsburg)  it 
was  that  he,  together  with  George  of  Brandenburg, 
told  the  emperor  that  they  would  rather  give  up  their 
heads  than  follow  the  procession  on  Corpus-Christi  day. 
He  belonged  to  the  promoters  of  the  League  of  Smal- 
kald,  and  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  war  brought 
upon  him  the  ban  of  the  empire  and  the  loss  of  his  estate, 
which  was  given  to  the  Spaniard  Ladrone.  On  horse- 
back he  left  his  castle  in  IJernburg,  singing  Luther’s 
famous  battle-song  of  the  reformation  “Ein’  feste  Burg.” 
In  1552  his  estates  were  returned  to  him,  ami  he  died 
March  23,1566.  See  Theol.  Unicersallexikon,  s,v.  (B.  P.) 

Wolflein  (Lat,  Lupulus),  Hkinrich,  a Swiss  hagi- 
ographer,  was  bom  about  1470  at  Berne.  He  was  di- 
rector of  the  gymnasium  at  his  native  place,  and  canon 
of  the  chapter.  The  doctrines  of  Zwingli,  who  had  been 
his  disciple,  he  corrupted.  He  spread  with  ardor  the 
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religious  reform,  married  in  1524,  was  appointed  in  1527 
secretary  of  the  con8i3tory,  and  died  in  1532.  Wolflein 
contribute  much  towards  reviving  the  tone  of  litera- 
ture among  his  compatriots.  He  wrote,  Vita  Xicolai 
Subsiiuani  (1501);  it  was  republished  by  J.  Eichhom. 
under  the  title,  1/istoria  F.  Xicolai  de  Saxo  (Fribourg, 
1608;  Constance.  1631) : — Ojficium  S.  Vincentii  Marty  ris 
(Basle,  1517).  See  Hoefer,  -Your.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Wolfrath,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  3,  1757,  at  Glilck- 
stadt.  In  1704  he  was  called  as  pastor  primarius  to 
Husuro,  in  1798  ns  court  - preacher  to  Glilckstadt,  in 
1805  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  to  Rinteln,  and  ; 
died  June  26,  1812.  He  wrote,  Was  soil  der  Candidal j 
dtr  Theologie  tcissen?  (Altdorf,  1800): — Versuch  fines 
Ishrbuchs  der  allgeineinen  Katechetik  und  Didaktik,  etc. 
(I-emgo,  1807,  1808)  : — Fragen  iiber  litnrgische  Gegen- 
sldnde . etc.  (Hamburg.  1792) : — Predigten  (ibid.  1791-97, 
3 vols.): — Geistliche  Redtn  (Altona,  1791) Menschen- 
Itbtn  und  SchictsaJ  (Rinteln,  1808): — Religionsleh rbuch 
(Hamburg,  1811): — Liturgisches  Handbuch  (Marburg, 
1806).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  I.il.  ii,45, 51, 69, 
76. 126, 132. 141, 163, 174, 175, 199, 202, 237, 280, 330, 360, 
364.  (B.  P.) 

W olfssohn,  Aaros, also  called  A aron  //alls,  a Ger- 
man rabbi, was  born  in  1736,  and  died  at  Ftlrth,  March  20, 
1835.  He  was  a distinguished  disciple  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  worked  in  the  decrement  of  Biblical  exegesis  and 
Hebrew  literature  iirconjunction  with  Joel  Lowe,G.Solo- 
mon,  etc.  He  published  a German  translation  of  Lamen- 
tations, with  an  elaborate  Hebrew  introduction  and  com- 
mentary by  Lowe  (Berlin, 1788):— atranslation  of  Esther, 
with  a Hebrew  introduction, etc. (ibid.eod.) : — atransla- 
tion of  Ruth, with  a Hebrew  introduction,  etc.  (ibid,  eod.) : 
— a Hebrew  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  writ- 
ten conjointly  with  Lowe,  accompanying  Mendelssohn’s 
translation  of  this  book  (ibid.  1789): — the  book  of  Job, 
with  a German  translation  and  Hebrew  commentary 
(I’rague,  1791 ; Vienna,  1806): — the  first  book  of  Kings, 
with  a German  translation  and  Hebrew  commentary 
(Breslau,  1809) : — critical  and  exegetical  annotations  on 
the  vision  of  Habakkuk  (ibid.  1806) :— a German  trans- 
lation of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Habakkuk,  published 
in  the  periodical  Jedvlja , ii,  107  sq. : — a German  transla- 
tion and  Hebrew  exposition  of  the  Sabbatic  and  festi- 
val lessons  (Berlin,  1790) :— a Hebrew  primer,  entitled 
with  an  introduction  by  D.  Friedlilnder  (ibid, 
eod.).  See  Ftlret,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  533  sq.;  Kitto,  Cyclop. 
s.  v. ; Steinschneider,  Catalogus  I.ibr.  Hebr.  in  Bibl. 
Bodl.  col.  2732-2734 ; the  same,  Bibl.  Handbuch,  p.  151 ; 
Dcssauer,  Getch.  der  Isratliten,  p.  508 ; Delitzsch,  Gesch. 
d.  jud.  Poitie , p.  lt)0, 107.  ( B.  P.) 

Wollaston,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  for 
some  time  father  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  sixtv-two 
years  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  was  bom  in  1738.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  afterwards  at  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  A.Il.  in  1758.  Such  was 
the  high  character  he  sustained,  that  he  was  chosen 
mathematical  lecturer;  ami  while  ot  Cambridge  he  was 
also  engaged  in  editing  Newton’s  Principia.  He  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Stratford,  Suffolk,  in  1754; 
to  the  rectory  of  Dengey,  Essex,  in  December.  1762:  and 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Aldermarv,  l/nulon,  in  1774. 
He  died  Feb.  14, 1826.  See  (Lond.)  Annual  Register, 

1826,  p.  226. 

Wollaston,  William,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Colon  Clauford,  Staffordshire,  March 
26,1659;  became  pensioners!  Sidney  College.Cambridge, 
in  1674;  took  deacon's  orders  about  1681 ; became  assist- 
ant master  of  Birmingham  School ; was  ordained  priest 
in  1686;  inherited  a large  estate  in  1688.  and  thereafter 
passed  his  time  in  literary  leisure  in  London,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  29, 1724.  He  published,  The  Design  o f a Part 
of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes ; or,  the  Unreasonableness  of 
Men's  Restless  Contentions  for  the  Present  Enjoyments, 


Represented  in  an  English  Poem  (1691): — and  Rdipoa 
of  Xature  Delinetitetl  ( 1 722).  He  also  left  a number  of 
works  in  MS.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Wolle,  Christoph,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Jan.  24, 1700,  at  Leipsic,  where  he  al» 
prosecuted  his  theological,  philosophical,  and  Oriental 
studies.  On  presenting  and  defending  his  dissertation. 
De  Facultatibus  Intellectualibus  in  Bonos  Habitus  Mu- 
tandis, he  was  allowed  to  lecture  as  private  docent. 
In  1746  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  two  years 
later  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology.  He  opened 
hia  lectures  with  a discourse,  In  Anton.  Collini m dt 
Christiana  Religions  ut  ab  Ipso  Christo  et  Ejns  Disripaiu 
Tradita  est,  Xulli  ret  Minus  quam  Piis  FraudSm  Fa- 
rente.  He  died  July  6, 1761.  Of  bis  m3nv  writing*  wt 
mention,  Diss.  PkiioL  Sacra  de  Regxdis  xxx  Hmnmnti- 
cis,  ad  Circumspectum  Scriptura  Sacra  I llustratiouea. 
etc.  (Leipsic,  1722): — Diss.  de  Mysteriis  Orationis  oi 
Mysteria  Rerelationis  Pcedagogicis  (ibid,  eod.)  •.—Diss. 
Regulce  Ilermeneuticce  jr tpi  rijc  itroCvvapiac  fire  rrvo- 
wpiaq  Usu  et  A busu  (ibid.  1723) : — Diss.  de  Dietis  Son 
Testamenti  Quatuor  ab  Interpunctionihus  Xoris  Viadica- 
tis  (ibid.  1725) : — Die  Ruhe  der  Seelen,  this  hOckste  Gut 
in  diesern  I.eben,  oder  kune  A ttslegttng  des  Prtdigert 
Salomo,  etc.  (ibid.  1729) : — Diss.  de  Singubiri  Facto  ti 
Fato  I.othi.  ad  Genes,  xxrt,  26  (ibid.  1730, 1749):— /An. 
de  Parattelisma  Xori  Testamenti  Verbali  cum  Ixx  Tiroi 
Caute  Instituendo  (ibid.  1731),  etc.  See  During.  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschland *,  iv,  755  *q.;  Kfirs. 
Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  534  sq. ; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
i,  110,  111,  115, 126, 129, 159, 163, 629.  (B.  P.) 


Wolleb,  Johannes,  a theologian  of  the  Reform*! 
Church,  was  bom  Nov.  80,  1586»  at  Basle,  where  bu 
father,  Oswald,  was  a magistrate.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty, after  preliminary  courses  in  philosophy  and  tbeol- 
ogy,  in  both  of  which  he  excelled,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry.  In  1607  he  was  made  city  deacon:  in 
1611  pastor  of  St.  Elizabeth’s;  in  1618  pastor  at  the  Ca- 
thedral, as  successor  to  Grynaeus,  ami  professor  of  the 
Old  Test.,  as  successor  to  Sebastian  Beck.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  dissertations,  and  a single  theological  work, 
the  Compendium  Theologies  Christiasur  (1626),  a volume 
of  only  273  jmges,  but  a masterpiece  of  compact  brevity, 
clear  arrangement,  and  thorough  comprehensiveness  *s 
respects  all  important  doctrinal  matters.  It  was  made 
a text-book  at  Basle  and  several  other  reformed  univer- 
sities. A second  edition  appeared  at  Bask  in  1634.  and 
a third  at  Amsterdam  in  1638.  An  English  edition  was 
prepared  by  Alexander  Ross,  and  published  under  tbe 
title,  Wollebius'  Christian  Divinity.  Wolleb  did  not  live 
to  sec  the  success  of  his  book,  but  dieel  of  the  plague. 
Nov.  24,  1629,  leaving  two  sons,  Johann  Jacob  aod 
Theodor,  both  of  whom  aflerwanls  became  pastors  at 
Basle,  and  in  1667  died  of  the  same  disease.  A vol- 
ume of  funeral  sermons  by  Wolleb  appeared  iu  print  in 
1657.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

WollgaBt,  Johann  F kikdrkti,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Schwciduitz,  May  !'• 
1797,  and  dieel  March  29, 1839.  He  is  the  author  of 
Kirchenagende  fur  Stadt-  und  Landprediger  (Breslau. 
1811,  2 parts).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  dtr  tktol.  Lit.  ii. 
280.  (B.  P.) 

Wdllner,  Christoth,  the  Prussian  statesman  of 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William  II,  who  originated  tbe 
famous  religious  eelici  in  which  orthodoxy  in  teaching 
was  commamleei,  was  bom  in  1732  at  Dbboritz,  and  was 
at  first  an  orthoelox,  though  tolerant,  theologian.  He 
became  engaged  in  secular  affairs  after  a time,  and  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  Behnitz.  During  fifteen  yean 
(1765-80)  he  contributed  nearly  all  the  reviews  on 
domestic  and  horticultural  matters  which  appeared  in 
Nicolai’s  Allgemcine  deutsche  Bitiiothek.  In  1776  he 
joined  an  order  of  templars  founded  at  Wiesbaden  by 
a certnin  knight,  TheophUus  a Cygna,  which  premised 
to  open  the  wav  into  the  most  secret  mysteries  of  nature. 
In  1777  he  published  in  Nicolai's  BMiothtk  a prophecy 
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concerning  “ the  impending  destruction  of  the  prevalent 
rationalistic  enlightenment.'’  He  became  tutor  in  po- 
litical economy  to  the  crown-prince  in  1782,  was  enno- 
bled in  1786,  and  appointed  councillor  of  finance  and 
intendant  of  royal  buildings,  etc.  On  July  3,  1788,  he 
was  made  minister  of  the  department  of  justice,  which 
included  in  its  jurisdiction  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and 
in  that  position  was  employed  by  the  king  to  place  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  “enlighten- 
ment,” which  had  become  powerful  in  the  land.  The 
notorious  religious  edict,  written  by  Wolluer,  was  issued 
in  consequence,  July  9.  It  accorded  liberty  of  belief  to 
everybody,  but  ordered  that  teachers  who  could  not 
accept  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  orthodoxy  should 
either  resign  their  positions  or  refrain  from  promul- 
gating their  own  views,  and  in  public  support  those  of 
the  Church,  under  penalty  of  “ being  dismissed  and  still 
more  severely  punished.”  The  edict,  issued  iu  the 
country  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  after  fifty  years  of 
governmental  principles  of  a directly  opposite  character, 
produced  an  immense  excitement,  and  called  forth  more 
than  a hundred  pamphlet  reviews,  about  one  third  of 
which  were  in  its  favor;  and,  curiously  enough,  one  by 
Scmlcr,  the  father  of  rationalism,  was  iu  this  class. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  edict  was  done, 
however,  for  about  two  years;  but  then  a royal  order, 
dated  Aug.  13,  1791,  compelled  Wbllner  to  proceed 
against  offenders,  e.  g.  Bahrdt  (q.  v.)f  who  had  ridiculed 
the  edict  by  writing  a comedy  upon  it.  A commission, 
of  which  pastor  Hermes  of  Breslau  was  the  head,  was 
instituted  by  the  king  to  give  effect  to  the  edict ; but 
as  its  members  were  altogether  unknown  in  the  learned 
world,  its  authority  was  not  great,  and  its  work  uuim- 
]>ortant.  It  addressed  threatening  fulminations  to 
Ndsselt,  Nicmever,  Kant,  the  University  of  Halle,  etc., 
winch  were  followed  by  no  consequences  whatever. 
With  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  III  (1797),  all 
the  measures  taken  to  advance  the  cause  of  orthodoxy 
were  set  aside.  Wolluer  retained  his  office,  and  in  1798 
attempted  to  revive  the  religious  edict,  but  received  a 
cutting  rejoinder  from  the  king.  He  resigned  and  re- 
tired to  his  estates,  where  he  died,  respected  for  his 
character  and  abilities,  in  the  year  1800.  Sec  Teller, 
Denkachrtfl  auf  llerrn  Staatsmiuister  v.  Wollner,  etc. 
1802 ; Das prtussischt  Rcligionsedili,  etc.  (Leipeic,  1842); 
Manso,  Gesch.  d.preuss.  Staats , i,  165  sq.,  201  sq. ; Sack, 
Gesch.  d.geistl.  Mimsteriums  Wollner,  in  Niedner's  Zeit- 
schr.f.  hist.  Theol.  1863,  No.  3. 

Wolters,  Albrecht,  n Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  at  Halle,  March  30,  1878,  doctor 
and  professor,  is  the  author  of  Fretligten,  published  in 
1847,  I860,  and  1874  : — Reformationsgeschichte  dtr  Shall 
Wesel  his  zur  Befestigung  ihres  reformirten  Bekennlnisses 
durch  die  weseler  Synode  (last  ed.  Bonn,  1868)  (B.  P.) 

Wolters,  Otto  Ludwig  Siegmund,  doctor  of 
theology  and  pastor  of  St.  Catherine’s,  at  Hamburg,  was 
born  there  Dec.  17, 1796,  and  died  May  13, 1874.  For 
thirty  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  St.  Catherine's, 
in  his  native  place,  of  which  he  was  one  of  its  truest 
and  most  learned  sons.  His  sermons  were  repeatedly 
printed.  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  ii,  1469.  (B.  P.) 

Woltersdorf;  Ernst  Gottukr,  an  evangelical 
hymn-writer,  was  boru  at  Friedrichsfelde,  near  Berlin, 
May  31, 1725.  He  was  a student  of  Halle,  and  resided 
and  taught  in  the  orphanage.  In  1744  he  became  a 
private  tutor,  and  four  years  afterwards  associate  pastor 
at  Bunzlau.  He  evinced  great  interest  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  aud  consented  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  an  orphanage  founded  in  his  parish  by  a mason 
named  Zahn.  This  institution  enjoyed  his  supervision 
until  his  death,  Dec.  17, 1761.  Woltersdorf  possessed 
uncommon  readiness  in  versification,  and  was  con- 
tinually tempted  to  spread  his  thoughts  over  a great 
deal  of  surface.  Some  of  his  hymns  are  largely  in  the 
style  of  Zinzendorf,  with  whom  he  shared  many  doc- 
trinal views,  though  not  otherwise  connected  with  him. 


Several  of  them  have  considerable  value,  and  have 
found  deserved  admission,  in  a revised  and  abridged 
form,  in  the  hymn-books  of  various  evangelical  church- 
es. He  had  the  ability  to  seize  upon  some  pregnant 
word  taken  from  Scripture  or  other  source,  and  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a different  light  with  every  succeeding  stro- 
phe, and  did  this  in  several  of  his  hymus.  This  power 
led  him  to  write  also  a number  of  parodies.  He  pub- 
lished a collection  of  Psalms  (1750;  2d  ed.  1768;  a re- 
cent ed.,  by  Schneider,  accompanied  with  a biography 
of  the  author,  Dresden,  1849).  A second  collection  was 
issued  in  1751.  This  volume  contains  a list  of  other 
writings  by  Woltersdorf,  generally  admonitions  address- 
ed to  the  young.  After  his  death  a volume  of  sketches 
of  sermous  prepared  by  him  was  published.  See  Her- 
zog, Real-Kncyklop.  s.  v. 

Wolzogen,  Johann  Ludwig  von,  a famous 
Socinian,  was  bom  in  1599,  in  Austria,  of  a family  be- 
longing to  the  Calvinistic  Church,  and  died  in  1685, 
at  Sohlichtingsheim,  near  Fraustadt.  His  exegetical 
writings  are  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polono- 
rum  (Amsterdam,  1656).  He  also  wrote,  Compendium 
Religion  is  Christiana  (ibid.  eod.).  His  Opera  Omnia 
were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  same  year.  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  17, 81, 808,419,  Fock, 
Der  Socinianismus  (Kiel,  1847) , TheoL  C nicer sallexi- 
kon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Wolzogen,  Ludovicus  van,  a Reformed  theo- 
logian of  Holland,  was  born  in  1632.  After  completing 
his  studies,  he  travelled  through  France  and  Germany, 
and  was  appointed  preacher  of  the  French  congregation 
at  Groningen.  In  1664  ho  was  appointed  professor  in 
Utrecht,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  called  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  died,  Nov.  13, 1690.  He  wrote,  Orator 
Sneer,  seu  Praceptiones  do  Ratione  Concionandi  — 
Tractatus  de  Scriptura  Sacra  Intetprete  ■ — Dissat. 
Critico  - Theoloyicam  de  Correctione  Scribarum,  etc. 
After  his  death  there  was  published,  in  1700,  Explica- 
tion de  la  Priere.  See  Burmann,  Trajectum  Eruditum , 
Ixttres  sur  la  Vie  et  sur  la  Mort  de  l Antis  de  Wolzogue 
(Amsterdam,  1692)  , Lud.  Wolzogenii  Apologia  Paren- 
talis,  Auctore  Pet.  Vsamio  (ibid  1693);  J ocher,  Allge- 
meines  GeleJtrten-Lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  1’.) 

Woman  (Hcb.  ntS7S<,  ishshah  [plur.  C*' w2,  a niasc. 
form  contracted  for  C’-'JX  men],  fem.  of  C’X,  ish,  as 
pirn  [in  virago]  from  vir,  and  avOpt'c  from  dvyp),  like 
our  own  term  woman,  is  iu  the  Hebrew  (and  so  the 
Greek,  yvta’i)  used  of  married  and  unmarried  females. 
See  Man. 

I.  Original  Position  of  the  Sex. — The  derivation  of 
the  word  shows  that, according  to  the  conception  of  the 
ancient  Israelites,  woman  was  man  in  a modified  form 
—one  of  the  same  race,  the  same  genus,  as  man , a kiud 
of  female  man.  How  slightly  modified  that  form  is, 
how  little  in  essential  structure  woman  differs  from  man, 
physiology  has  made  abundantly  clear.  Variant,  how- 
ever, iu  make  ns  man  and  woman  are,  they  differ  still 
more  in  character;  and  yet  the  great  features  of  their 
hearts  and  minds  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  that  it 
requires  no  depth  of  vision  to  see  that  these  twain  are 
one!  This  most  important  fact  is  characteristically 
set  forth  in  the  Bible  in  the  account  given  of  the  for- 
mation of  woman  out  of  one  of  Adam’s  ribs:  a represen- 
tation to  which  currency  may  have  the  more  easily 
been  given,  from  the  apparent  space  there  is  between 
the  lowest  rib  and  the  bones  on  which  the  trunk  is 
supported.  “ And  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh : she  shall  lie  called  Wom- 
an, because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.”  An  immediate 
and  natural  inference  is  forthwith  made  touching  the 
intimacy  of  the  marriage-bond : “ Therefore  shall  a 
man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife,  aud  they  shall  be  one  flesh  ” (Gen.  ii,  21- 
24).  This  narrative  is  hence  effectively  appealed  to  as 
supplying  an  argument  for  enforcing  the  duties  of  the 
husband  towards  the  wife  (Eph.  v,  28-31).  Those  who 
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hare  been  pleased  to  make  free  with  this  simple  nar- 
rative may  well  be  required  to  show  how  a rude  ape 
could  more  effectually  have  been  taught  the  essential 
unity  of  man  and  woman — a unity  of  nature  which  de- 
mands, and  is  perfected  only  in,  a unity  of  soul.  The 
conception  of  the  Biblical  writer  goes  beyond  even 
this,  but  docs  not  extend  further  than  science  and  ex- 
perience unite  to  justify.  There  was  solid  reason  why 
it  was  not  good  for  Adam  “ to  be  alone.”  Without  a 
helpmeet  he  would  have  been  an  imperfect  being.  The 
genus  homo  consists  of  man  and  woman.  Both  are 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  man.  The  one  supplements 
the  qualities  of  the  other.  They  are  not  two,  but  one 
flesh,  and  as  one  body  so  one  soul. 

The  entire  aim,  then, of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  was, 
by  setttng  forth  certain  great  physical  facts,  to  show 
the  essential  unity  of  man  and  woman,  yet  the  de- 
pendence of  the  latter  on  the  former;  and  so  to  en- 
courage and  foster  the  tendercst  and  most  considerate 
love  between  the  two,  founded  on  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  each — pre-eminence,  strength,  intellectual  power,  and 
wisdom  on  the  one  side;  reliance,  softness,  grace,  and 
beauty  on  the  other— -at  the  same  time  that  the  one 
set  of  excellences  lose  all  their  worth  unless  as  exist- 
ing in  the  imsession  of  the  other.  Many  usages  of 
early  times  interfered  with  the  preservation  of  this 
theoretical  equality : we  may  instance  the  existence 
of  polygamy,  the  autocratic  powers  vested  in  the  head 
of  the  family  under  the  patriarchal  system,  and  the 
treatment  of  captives.  Nevertheless  a high  tone  was 
maintained  generally  on  this  subject  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
and,  as  far  ns  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion. 

II.  Condition  of  Ancient  Hebrew  Females. — 1.  I. iber- 
ty. — Women  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considerably  more 
freedom  among  the  Jews  than  is  now  allowed  them  in 
western  Asia,  although  in  other  respects  their  condition 
and  employments  seem  to  have  been  not  dissimilar. 
At  present,  women  of  all  ranks  are  much  confined  to 
their  own  houses,  and  never  see  the  men  who  visit 
their  husbands  or  fathers,  and  in  towns  they  never  go 
abroad  without  their  persons  ami  faces  being  complete- 
ly shrouded  they  also  take  their  meals  aj»art  from  the 
males,  even  of  their  own  family.  But  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts they  enjoy  more  freedom,  and  often  go  about  un- 
veiled Among  the  Jews,  women  were  somewhat  less 
restrained  in  their  intercourse  with  men,  and  did  not 
generally  conceal  their  faces  when  they  went  abroad. 
Only  one  instance  occurs  in  Scripture  of  women  eating 
with  men  (Ruth  ii,  14) , but  that  was  at  a simple  refec- 
tion, and  only  illustrates  the  greater  freedom  of  rural 
manners.  Instead  of  being  immured  in  a harem,  or 
appearing  in  public  with  the  face  covered,  the  wives 
and  maidens  of  ancient  times  mingled  freely  and  open- 
ly with  the  other  sex  in  the  duties  and  amenities  of 
ordinary  life.  Rebekah  travelled  on  a camel  with  her 
face  unveiled,  until  she  came  into  the  presence  of  her 
affianced  (Gen.  xxiv,  64,  65).  Jacob  saluted  Rachel 
with  a kiss  in  the  presence  of  the  shepherds  (Gen.  xxix, 
11).  Each  of  these  maidens  was  engaged  in  active 
employment,  the  former  in  fetching  water  from  the 
well,  the  latter  in  tending  her  flock.  Sarah  wore  no 
veil  in  Egypt,  and  yet  this  formed  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing her  to  be  married  (Gen.  xii,  14-19).  An  outrage 
on  a maiden  in  the  open  field  was  visited  with  the  se- 
verest punishment  (I)eut.  xxii,  25-27).  proving  that  it 
was  not  deemed  improper  for  her  to  go  about  unpro- 
tected. Further  than  this,  women  played  no  inconsid- 
erable part  in  public  celebrations : Miriam  headed  a 
band  of  women  who  commemorated  with  song  and 
dance  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  (Exod.  xv,  20, 
21);  Jephthah’s  daughter  gave  her  father  a triumphal 
reception  (Judg.  xi,  34);  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  danced 
publicly  in  the  vineyards  at  the  yearly  feast  (Judg.  xxi, 
21) ; and  the  women  feted  Saul  and  David,  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  with  singing  and 
dancing  (1  Sam.  xviii,  6,  7).  The  odes  of  Deborah 


(Judg.  v)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii,  1,  etc.)  exhibit  a 
degree  of  intellectual  cultivation  which  is  in  itself  a 
proof  of  the  position  of  the  sex  in  that  period.  Women 
also  occcasionallv  held  public  offices,  particularly  that 
of  prophetess  or  inspired  teacher,  as  instanced  in  Miriam 
(Exod.  xv,  20),  tluldah  (2  Kings  xxii,  14),  Noadiih 
(Neh.  vi,  14),  Anna  (Luke  ii,  36),  and  above  all  Deborah, 
who  applied  her  prophetical  gift  to  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  and  so  was  entitled  to  be  styled  a 
“judge”  (Judg.  iv,  4).  The  active  part  taken  by  Jez- 
ebel in  the  government  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xviii,  13; 
xxi,  25).  and  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Judah  by 
Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi,  3),  further  attest  the  latitude  al- 
lowed to  women  in  public  life. 

2.  The  employments  of  the  women  were  very  various, 
and  sufficiently  engrossing.  In  the  earlier  or  patri- 
archal state  of  society,  the  daughters  of  men  of  sub- 
stance tended  their  fathers'  flocks  (Gen.  xxix,  9: 
Exod.  ii,  16).  In  ordinary'  circumstances,  the  first 
labor  of  the  day  was  to  grind  com  and  bake  bread. 
The  other  cares  of  the  family  occupied  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  women  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the 
poor  consumed  much  time  in  collecting  fuel,  and  in 
going  to  the  wells  for  water.  The  wells  were  nsually 
outside  the  towns,  and  the  labor  of  drawing  water  from 
them  was  by  no  means  confined  to  poor  women.  This 
was  usually,  but  not  always,  the  labor  of  the  evening; 
and  the  water  was  carried  in  earthen  vessels  borne 
upon  the  shoulder  (Gen.  xxiv,  1S-20;  John  iv.  7, 
Working  with  the  needle  also  occupied  much  of  their 
time,  as  it  would  seem  that  not  only  their  own  clothes 
but  those  of  the  men  were  made  by  the  women.  Such 
garments,  at  all  events,  were  either  for  the  use  of  the 
family  (1  Sam.  ii,  19;  Prov.  xxxi,  21),  for  sale  (Pm. 
xxxi,  14,  24),  or  for  charity  (Acts  ix,  39).  Some  of 
the  needlework  was  very  fine,  and  much  valued  (Exod. 
xxvi,  36;  xxviii,  39;  Judg.  v,  30;  Psa.  xlv.  14).  Tbe 
women  appear  to  have  spun  the  yam  for  all  the  doth 
that  was  in  use  (Exod.  xxxv,  25;  Prov.  xxxi,  19) : tad 
much  of  the  weaving  seems  also  to  have  been  executed 
by  them  (Judg.  xvi,  13, 14 ; Prov.  xxxi,  22).  Tbe  tap- 
estries for  bed-coverings,  mentioned  in  the  last-ciiol 
text,  were  probably  produced  in  the  loom,  and  appear 
to  have  been  much  valued  (Prov.  vii,  16).  See  Hand- 
icraft. 

The  value  of  a virtuous  and  active  housewife  for® 
a frequent  topic  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  (xi,  16.  xii.  4: 
xiv,  1 ; xxxi,  10,  etc.).  Her  influence  was  of  course, 
proport iouably  great;  and,  where  there  was  no  secocd 
wife,  she  controlled  the  arrangements  of  the  bouse,  to  the 
extent  of  inviting  or  receiving  guests  on  her  own  motion 
(Judg.  iv,  18;  1 Sam.  xxv,  18,  etc. ; 2 Kings  iv. 8.  etc.). 
The  effect  of  polygamy  was  to  transfer  female  influence 
from  the*wives  to  the  mother,  as  is  incidentally  shown 
in  the  application  of  the  terra  gebirak  (literally  rotut- 
ing powerful)  to  the  queen  mother  (1  Kings  ii,  19;  x*. 
13;  2 Kings  x,  13;  xxiv,  12;  Jer.  xiii,  18;  xxix.  2). 
Polygamy  also  necessitated  a separate  establijhmer.: 
for  the  wives  collectively,  or  for  each  individually. 
Thus,  in  the  palace  of  the  Persian  monarch  there  was 
a “ house  of  the  women  ” (Esth.  ii,  9),  which  was  guard- 
ed by  eunuchs  (ii,  3);  in  Solomon’s  palace  the  barem 
was  connected  with,  but  separate  from,  the  rest  of  tbe 
building  (l  Kings  vii,  8);  and  on  journeys  each  wife 
hail  her  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxxi,  33).  In  such  cases 
it  is  probable  that  the  females  took  their  meals  apart 
from  the  males  (Esth.  1,9);  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  separate  system  prevailed  generally 
among  the  Jews.  The  women  were  present  at  festi- 
vals, either  as  attendants  on  the  guests  (John  xii.?)tor 
as  themselves  guests  (Job  i,  4;  Johu  ii,  3);  and  hence 
there  is  good  ground  for  concluding  that  on  ordinary 
occasions  also  they  joined  the  males  at  meals,  though 
there  is  no  positive  testimony  to  that  effect  See 
Eating. 

3.  We  have  no  certain  information  regarding  tbe  dress 
of  the  womeu  among  the  poorer  classes;  but  it  was 
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probably  coarse  and  simple,  and  not  materially  different 
from  that  which  we  now  see  among  the  Bedawin  wom- 
en, and  the  female  peasantry  of  Syria.  This  consists 
of  drawers,  and  a long  and  loose  gown  of  coarse  blue 
linen,  with  somo  ornamental  bordering  wrought  with 
the  needle,  in  another  color,  about  the  neck  and  bosom. 
The  head  is  covered  with  a kind  of  turban,  connected 
with  which,  behind,  is  a veil,  which  covers  the  neck, 
back,  and  bosom.  Sec  Veil*  We  may  presume,  with 
still  greater  certainty,  that  women  of  superior  condition 
wore,  over  their  inner  dress,  a frock  or  tunic  like  that 
of  the  men,  but  more  closely  fitting  the  person,  with  a 
girdle  formed  by  an  unfolded  kerchief.  Their  head- 
dress was  a kind  of  turban,  with  different  sorts  of  veils 
and  wrapj>ers  used  under  various  circumstances.  The 
hair  was  worn  long,  and,  as  now,  was  braided  into  nu- 
merous tresses,  with  trinkets  and  ribbons  (l  Cor.  xi,  15; 
1 Tim.  ii,  9 ; 1 Pet.  iii,  3).  With  the  head-dress  the 
principal  ornaments  appear  to  have  been  connected, 
such  as  a jewel  for  the  forehead,  and  rows  of  pearls 
(SoL  Song  i,  10;  Ezek.  xvi,  12).  Ear-rings  were  also 
worn  (Isa.  iii,  20;  Ezek.  xvi,  12),  as  well  as  a nose- 
jewel,  consisting,  no  doubt,  as  now,  cither  of  a ring  in- 
serted in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  or  an  ornament  like 
a button  attached  to  it.  The  nose-jewel  was  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  sometimes  set  with  gems  (Gen.  xxiv,  47 ; 
Isa.  iii,  21).  Bracelets  were  also  generally  worn  (Isa. 
iii,  19 ; Ezek.  xvi,  11),  and  anklets,  which,  as  now,  were 
probably  more  like  fetters  than  ornaments  (Isa.  iii,  16, 
20).  The  Jewish  women  possessed  the  art  of  staining 
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their  eyelids  black,  for  effect  and  expression  (2  Kings 
ix,  80 ; Jer.  iv,  80 ; Ezek.  xxiii,  40) ; and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  had  the  present  practice  of 
staining  the  nails,  and  the  palms  of  their  bands  and 
soles  of  their  feet,  of  an  iron-rust  color,  by  means  of  a 
paste  made  from  the  plant  called  hernia  ( Lawsonia  iner - 
mis).  This  plant  appears  to  be  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song 
i,  14,  and  its  present  use  is  probably  referred  to  in  Deut. 
xxi,  12 ; 2 Sam.  xix,  24.  See  Dress, 

4.  Family  Relations. — The  customs  concerning  mar- 
riage, and  the  circumstances  which  the  relation  of  wife 
and  mother  involved,  have  been  described  in  the  article 
Marriage. 

The  Israelites  eagerly  desired  children,  and  especial- 
ly sons.  Hence  the  messenger  who  first  brought  to  the 
father  the  news  that  a son  was  born,  was  well  rewarded 
(Job  iii,  8;  Jer.  xx,  15).  The  event  was  celebrated 
with  music ; and  the  father,  when  the  child  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  by  which  act  he 
was  understood  to  acknowledge  it  as  his  own  (Gen.  1, 
23 ; Job  iii,  12 ; Psa.  xxii,  10).  On  the  eighth  day  from 
the  birth  the  child  was  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii,  10) ; at 
which  time  also  a name  was  given  to  it  (Luke  i,  59). 
The  first-bom  son  was  highly  esteemed,  and  had  many 
distinguishing  privileges.  He  had  a double  portion  of 
the  estate  (Deut.  xxi,  17) ; he  exercised  a sort  of  pa- 
rental authority  over  his  younger  brothers  (Gen.  xxv, 
28,  etc. ; xxvii,  29 ; Exod.  xii,  29 ; 2 Chron.  xxi,  8) ; 
and  before  the  institution  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  he 
acted  as  the  priest  of  the  family  (Numb,  iii,  12, 13;  viii, 
18).  The  patriarchs  exercised  the  power  of  taking 
these  privileges  from  the  first-bom,  and  giving  them  to 
any  other  son,  or  of  distributing  them  among  different 
sons;  but  this  practice  was  overruled  by  the  Mosaic 
law  (Deut.  xxi,  15-17). 

The  child  continued  about  three  years  at  the  breast 
of  the  mother,  and  a great  festival  was  given  at  the 
weaning  (Gen.  xxi,  8 , 1 Sam.  i,  22-24  , 2 Chron.  xxxi, 
6;  Matt,  xxi,  16).  He  remained  two  years  longer  in 
charge  of  the  women,  after  which  he  was  taken  under 
the  especial  care  of  the  father,  with  a view  to  his  proper 
training  (Deut.  vi,  20-25;  xi,  19).  It  appears  that 
those  who  wished  for  their  sons  better  instruction  than 
they  were  themselves  able  or  willing  to  give,  employed 
a private  teacher,  or  else  sent  them  to  a priest  or  Lcvite, 
who  had  perhaps  several  others  under  his  care.  The 
principal  object  was  that  they  should  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  law  of  Moses ; and  reading  and  writing  were 
taught  in  subservience  to  this  leading  object. 

The  authority  of  a father  was  very  great  among  the 
Israelites,  and  exteuded  not  only  to  his  sons,  but  to  his 
grandsons— indeed,  to  all  who  were  descended  from  him. 
His  power  had  no  recognised  limit,  and  even  if  he  put 
his  son  or  grandson  to  death,  there  was,  at  first,  no  law 
by  which  he  could  be  brought  to  account  (Gen.  xxi, 
14 ; xxxviii,  24).  But  Moses  circumscribed  this  power, 
by  ordering  that  when  a father  judged  his  son  worthy 
of  death,  he  should  bring  him  before  the  public  tribu- 
nals. If,  however,  ho  had  struck  or  cursed  his  father 
or  mother,  or  was  refractory  or  disobedient,  he  was  still 
liable  to  capital  punishment  (Exod.  xxi,  15, 17 ; Lev. 
xx,  9 ; Deut.  xxi,  18-21).  See  Ciut.t>. 

III.  Description  of  Modem  Oriental  Females. — It  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  under  the  influence  of  a religion, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  those  ideas  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  one  to  another,  slavery  on  the 
part  of  the  woman  was  impossible.  This  fact  is  tho 
more  noticeable,  and  it  speaks  the  more  loudly  in  favor 
of  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  because 
the  East  bas  in  all  times,  down  to  the  present  day,  kept 
women  everywhere,  save  in  those  places  in  which  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  have  prevailed,  in  a state  of  low, 
even  if  in  some  cases  gilded,  bondage,  making  her  the 
mere  toy,  plaything,  and  instrument  of  man.  Nothing 
can  be  more  painful  to  contemplate  than  the  humiliat- 
ing condition  in  which  Islamism  still  holds  its  so-called 
free  women— a condition  of  perpetual  childhood— child- 
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hood  of  mind,  while  the  passions  receive  constant  in- 
cense; leaving  the  fine  endowments  of  woman’s  soul 
undeveloped  and  inert,  or  crushing  them  when  in  any 
case  they  may  happen  to  germinate;  and  converting 
man  into  a capricious,  haughty  idol,  for  whose  will  and 
pleasure  the  other  sex  lives  and  suffers.  In  those  parts 
of  the  East  where  the  influence  of  the  Bible  has  not 
prevailed,  woman  has  been  subjected  to  degradation, 
and  viewed  as  little  better  than  the  slave  of  an  imperi- 
ous master.  Being  mainly  immured  within  the  harem, 
and  prohibited  from  mingling  in  general  society,  their 
minds  are  left  wholly  uncultivated ; and  what  time  they 
can  spare  from  their  household  duties  is  principally  de- 
voted to  embroidery,  dress,  and  smoking.  This  uni- 
versal want  of  education,  with  the  influence  of  polyg- 
amy, naturally  disqualifies  them  from  being  the  proper 
companions  of  their  husbands.  The  state  of  morality 
in  the  higher  circles,  in  some  of  the  principal  Eastern 
cities,  consequent  on  this  condition  of  society,  is  just 
what  might  be  expected.  Wherever  the  influence  of 
Christianity  prevails,  woman  is  invariably  elevated  to 
her  natural  position  in  society — the  equal  and  compan- 
ion of  man. 

It  will  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a just  conception 
of  Hebrew  women  in  the  Biblical  periods,  if  we  add  a 
few  details  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  women  in 
Syria.  Mr.  Bartlett  ( Haiti  about  Jerusalem,  p.  291  sq.) 
visited  the  house  of  a rich  Jew  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Holy  Land.  We  give  the  substance  of  his  observations : 

“On  entering  Ills  dwelling  we  found  him  seated  on  the 
low  divan,  fondling  his  youngest  child ; and  on  oar  ex- 
pressing a wish  to  draw  the  costame  of  the  female  mem- 
bers ofnls  family,  he  commanded  their  attendance,  bnt 
it  was  some  time  before  they  would  come  forward ; when, 
however,  they  did  present  themselves,  it  was  with  no  sort 
of  reserve  whatever.  Their  costame  is  chastely  elegant. 
The  prominent  figure  In  the  room  was  the  married  daugh- 
ter, whose  husband,  a boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  as  fie 
seemed,  wanted  nearly  a head  of  the  stature  of  his  wife, 
but  was  already  chargeable  with  the  onerous  doties  of  a 
father.  Au  oval  head-dress  of  peculiar  shape,  from  which 
was  slung  a long  veil  of  embroidered  masiin,  ndmirablr 
set  off  her  brow  and  eyes  ; the  neck  was  ornamented  with 
jewels,  nnd  the  bosom  with  a profusion  of  gold  coins, 
partly  concealed  by  folds  of  muslin;  a graceful  robe  of 
striped  silk,  with  long  open  sleeves,  hair-laced  under  the 
bosom,  invested  the  whole  person,  over  which  was  worn  a 
jacket  of  green  silk  with  short  sleeves,  leaving  the  white 
arm  and  braceleted  band  at  liberty.  An  elderly  person 
sat  on  the  sofa,  the  mother,  whose  drees  was  more  grave, 
her  tnrban  less  oval,  and  of  bine  shawl,  and  the  breast 
covered  entirely  to  the  neck  with  a kind  of  ornamented 
gold  tissue,  and  over  all  was  seen  a jacket  of  fur ; she 
was  eugaged  In  knitting,  while  her  youuger  daughter  bent 
over  her  In  conversation;  her  dress  was  similar  to  that 
of  her  sister,  but  with  no  gold  coins  or  light  masiin  folds, 
and,  instead  of  large  ear-rings,  the  vermilion  blossom  of 
the  pomegranate  formed  an  exquisite  pendant,  reflecting 
its  glow  upon  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  skin.  We 
were  surprised  at  the  fairness  and  delicacy  of  their  com- 
plexion, and  the  vivacity  of  their  manner.  Unlike  the 
wives  of  Oriental  Christians,  who  respectfully  attend  at  a 
distance  till  invited  to  approach,  these  pretty  Jewesses 
seemed  on  a perfect  footing  of  equality,  and  chatted  and 
laughed  away  without  intermission.” 

Many  of  the  daughters  of  Judah,  here  and  at  Hebron, 
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are  remarkable  for  their  attractions.  Mr.  Wolff  de- 
scribes one  of  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  no  small  un- 
conscious poetry — “ the  beautiful  Sarah,”  whom  his  lady 
met  at  a “ wedding-feast.” 

“ She  was  scarcely  seated  when  she  felt  a hind  upon 
hers,  and  heard  a kind  greeting.  She  turned  to  the  voice 
and  saw  a most  beautiful  Jewess,  whom  1 also  nfterwirds 
saw.  and  1 never  beheld  a more  beautiful  and  well-behaved 
lady  in  my  life,  except  the  beantlfal  girl  in  the  valley  of 
Cashmere;  she  looked  like  a queen  Tu  Israel.  A lovely 
lady  she  was ; tall,  of  a fair  complexion  and  blue  eyes, 
and  around  her  forehead  and  cheeks  she  wore  several 
roses.  No  queen  had  a finer  deportment  than  that  Jew- 
ess had.” 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  also  admitted  into  the  abode  of  a 
Christian  family  in  Jerusalem,  of  whom  he  thus  speak* 
(p.  205, 206) : 

“ The  interior  of  their  h oases  is  similar  to  those  of  the 
Jews.  lu  oar  intercourse  with  them  we  were  received 
with  more  ceremony  than  among  the  former.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  family  is  in  attendance  with  her  children  and 
servants,  and  besides  pipes  and  coffee,  the  guest  is  pre- 
sented witn  saucers  of  sweetmeats  mid  small  glasses  of 
aniseed;  which,  when  done  with,  are  taken  from  bim  by 
his  fair  hostess  or  her  servant,  who  kiss  his  hand  as  (bey 
receive  them.  They  are  more  reserved,  ofteu  staodieg 
daring  the  visit.  Their  dress  is  more  gorgeous  tbao  that 
of  the  Jewish  women,  but  not  so  chastely  elegant ; it  suia 
well  with  the  languor  of  (heir  air,  their  dusky  rompleiioc. 
and  large  black  eyes.  The  head-dress  has  a fantastic  air, 
like  that  of  a Mav-day  queen  in  England,  and  the  bast  U 
a little  in  the  style  of 

• Beauties  by  sir  Peter  Lely, 
Whose  drapery  bints  we  may  admire  freely.’ 

A heavy  shawl  is  gracefully  wreathed  round  tbs  flfuie, 
and  the  dress,  when  open,  displays  long,  loose  trousers  of 
muslin  and  small  slippers.  The  ensemble,  it  must  bs  Ad- 
mitted, is  very  faaciuatiug,  when  its  wearer  is  yoncj  aud 
lovely." 

We  now  pass  to  the  peasantry,  and  take  from  La- 
martine a sketch  of  the  Syrian  women,  as  seen  by  baa 
at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  ou  a Sunday. 

“ After  having  with  their  families  attended  divine  ser- 
vice, the  hitter  return  to  their  houses  to  eujoy  a repast 
somewhat  more  sumptuous  than  on  ordinary  day* ; the 
women  and  girls,  adorned  in  their  richest  clothes,  their 
hair  plaited,  and  al)  strewn  with  orange-flowers,  scarlet 
wall-flowers,  and  carnations,  seat  themselves  on  mats  be- 
fore the  doors  of  their  dwellings,  wish  their  friends  sod 
neighbors.  It  is  Impossible  to  describe  with  the  pee  ‘he 
groups  so  redolent  of  the  picturesque,  from  the  rxbnea 
of  their  costume  and  their  beauty,  which  these  females 
then  compose  in  the  landscape.  1 see  among  them  daily 
such  countenances  as  Raphael  had  not  beheld,  even  In 
his  dreams  as  an  artist-  It  is  more  than  the  Italian  <* 
Greek  beauty  ; there  is  the  nicety  of  shamr,  tbe  delicscy 
of  outline,  in  a word,  al!  that  Greek  and  Roman  art  has 
left  us  as  the  most  finished  model : but  it  is  rendered  more 
bewitching  still  by  a primitive  artiessness  uf  expression, 
by  a serene  and  volnptuons  languor,  by  a heavenly  dess 
ness,  which  the  glances  from  the  blue  eyes  frhigw  w:(n 
black  eyelids,  cast  over  the  features,  and  by  a emiiing  arch- 
ness, a harmony  of  proportions,  a rich  whiteness  >'f  vk;n. 
an  indescribable  transparency  of  tint,  a metallic  g.os» 
npon  the  hair,  a grace  fulness  of  movement,  a noveltyin 
the  attitudes,  and  a vibrating  silvery  tone  of  voice,  winch 
render  the  young  Syrian  girl  the  very  houri  of  the  visoal 
paradise.  Such  admirable  and  varied  beauty  is  also  very 
common ; I never  go  lutothe  conntry  for  an  n«ar  n iihoot 
meeting  several  such  females  going  to  the  fountains  or 
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returning,  with  their  Etruscan  urns  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  their  naked  legs  clasped  with  rings  of  silver-” 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  women  of  Palestine  is  not, 
perhaps,  much  fitted  to  enhance  their  natural  charms, 
and  yet  it  admits  of  ease  and  dignity  in  the  carriage. 
Dr.  Olin  thus  describes  the  customary'  appearance  of 
both  male  and  female : 

"The  people  wear  neither  hats,  bonnets,  nor  stockings; 
both  sexes  appear  in  loose,  flowing  dresses,  and  red  or 
yellow  slippers;  the  men  wear  red  caps  with  or  without 
turbans,  the  women  are  concealed  by  white  veils,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eyes"  (li,  43T). 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  Hebrew  women,  and  the 
natural  warmth  of  their  affections,  have  conspired  to 
throw  gems  of  domestic  loveliness  over  the  pages  of  the 
Bible.  In  no  history  can  there  be  found  an  equal  num- 
ber of  charming  female  portraits.  From  II agar  down 
to  Mary  and  Martha,  the  Bible  presents  pictures  of 
womanly  beauty  that  are  unsurpassed  and  rarely  par- 
alleled. But  we  should  very  imperfectly  represent  in 
these  general  remarks  the  formative  influence  of  the 
female  character  as  seen  in  the  Bible,  did  not  we  refer 
these  amiable  traits  of  character  to  the  original  concep- 
tions of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  to  the  pure  and 
lofty  religious  ideas  wbicb  the  Biblical  books  in  general 
present.  If  woman  there  appears  as  the  companion  and 
friend  of  man,  if  she  rises  above  the  condition  of  being 
a bearer  of  children  to  that  noble  position  which  is  held 
by  the  mother  of  a family,  she  owes  her  elevation  in 
the  main  to  the  religion  of  Moses  and  to  that  of  Jesus. 
The  first  system— as  a preparatory  one — did  not  and 
could  not  complete  the  emancipation  of  woman.  The 


Oriental  influence  modified  the  religious  so  materially 
as  to  keep  women  generally  in  some  considerable  sub- 
jection. Yet  the  placing  of  the  fondest  desires  and  the 
glowing  hopes  of  the  nation  on  some  child  that  was  to 
be  born,  some  son  that  was  to  be  given,  as  it  made  ev- 
ery matron's  heart  beat  high  with  expectation,  raised 
tbe  tone  of  self-respect  among  the  women  of  Israel,  and 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  by  the  other  sex  with  live- 
ly iutcrest,  deep  regard,  and  a sentiment  which  was 
akin  to  reverence.  There  was,  however,  needed  the 
finishing  touch  which  the  Great  Teacher  put  to  the  Mo- 
saic view  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  Recog- 
nising the  fundamental  truths  which  were  as  old  as 
the  creation  of  man,  Jesus  proceeded  to  restrain  the 
much-abased  facility  of  divorce,  leaving  only  one  cause 
why  the  marriage-bond  should  be  broken,  and  at  the 
same  time  teaching  that  as  the  origin  of  wedlock  was 
divine,  so  its  severance  ought  not  to  be  the  work  of 
man.  Still  further— bringing  to  bear  on  the  domestic 
ties  his  own  doctrine  of  immortality,  he  made  the  bond 
coexistent  with  the  undying  soul,  only  teaching  that  the 
connection  would  be  refined  with  the  refinement  of  our 
affections  and  our  liberation  from  these  tenements  of 
day  in  which  wc  now  dwell  (Matt,  v,  32 ; xix,  3 sq. ; 


xxii,  23  sq.).  With  views  so  elevated  as  these,  and 
with  affections  of  the  tenderest  benignity,  the  Saviour 
may  well  have  won  the  warm  and  gentle  hearts  of  Jew- 
ish women.  Accordingly,  the  purest  and  richest  human 
light  that  lies  on  the  pages  of  the  New  Test,  comes 
from  the  band  of  high-minded,  faithful,  and  affectionate 
women,  who  are  found  in  connection  with  Christ  from 
his  cradle  to  his  cross,  his  tomb,  and  his  resurrection. 
These  ennobling  influences  have  operated  on  society 
with  equal  benefit  and  power.  Woman,  in  the  better 
portions  of  sotiety,  is  now  a new  being.  Yet  her  an- 
gelic career  is  only  just  begun.  She  sees  what  she  may, 
and  what  under  the  gospel  she  ought  to  be ; and  ere  very 
long,  we  trust,  a way  will  be  found  to  employ,  in  pur- 
poses of  good,  energies  of  the  finest  nature,  which  now 
waste  away  from  want  of  scope,  in  the  case  and  refine- 
ments of  affluence,  if  not  in  the  degradations  of  luxury 
—a  most  precious  offering  made  to  (he  Moloch  of  fash- 
ion, but  which  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  tho  service 
of  that  God  who  gave  these  endowments,  and  of  that 
Savionr  who  has  brought  to  light  the  rich  capabilities, 
and  exhibited  the  high  and  holy  vocation,  of  the  female 
sex.— Kitto,  s.  v. ; Smith,  s,  v.  See  Wife. 

IV.  Literature. — Atkinson,  Women  of  Persia  (Lond. 
n.  d.  8vo) ; Jessup,  Women  of  the  A robs  (ibid.  1874) ; 
Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  pt-  i,  ch.  vi , Thomson,  l .and 
and  Book,  i,  174  sq.  On  special  points,  see  Selden, 
Uxor  Ebraica  (ibid.  1648,  and  later);  Schroder,  De 
Vestitu  Mulierum  Ilebr.  (Leyden,  1743,  1776);  Sporl, 
De  Orwmentis  liebr.  (1758);  Sracb,  De  Mulierum 
Morins  (Strashurg,  1597) ; Zipser,  Ueb.  d.  Worler 
und  CP  1C3S  (in  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  vii,  16),  and  the 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeduig,  Index  Programmatum , 
p.  105.  See  Wife;  Wombs. 

Women.  The  influence  of  Christianity  did  much 
in  early  times  for  the  female  sex.  They  were  freely 
admitted  to  the  Church,  hut  they  sat  in  upper  rooms 
or  galleries  set  apart  for  them.  In  many  churches  they 
had  a gate  of  their  own  by  which  to  enter,  and  of  which 
the  deaconess  had  charge.  See  Dkacoskss.  But  wom- 
en were  never  allowed  to  preach,  though  they  might 
hold  the  rank  of  deaconess,  and  as  such  might  instruct 
privately  catechumens  and  their  own  sex  generally. 
The  Montanists  (q.  v.)  were  an  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral rule.  As  women  were  not  to  preach,  so  they  could 
not  baptize ; nor  were  they  allowed  to  keep  private 
vigils.  Tertullian  thus  describes  the  felicity  of  do- 
mestic life:  “How  can  we  find  words  to  express  the 
happiness  of  that  marriage  which  the  Church  effects, 
and  the  oblation  confirms,  and  the  blessing  seals,  and 
the  angels  report,  and  the  Father  ratifies!  What  a 
union  of  two  believers,  with  one  hope,  one  discipline, 
one  service,  one  spirit,  and  one  flesh ! Together  they 
pray,  together  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  together 
keep  their  fasts,  teaching  and  exhorting  one  another. 
They  are  together  at  the  Church  and  at  the  Lord's 
Sapper;  they  are  together  in  straits  and  refreshments. 
. . . Christ  rejoices  on  hearing  and  beholding  such 
things;  to  such  persons  he  sends  his  peace.  Where 
the  two  are,  he  is  himself;  and  where  he  is.  there  the 
evil  one  is  not.” — Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  p.  662 ; Bing- 
ham, Christ.  A n(.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxii;  see  Divorcf.;  Mar- 
riage; Widows. 

The  estimate  of  womanhood  in  the  earliest  Christian 
literature  exhibits  a remarkable  contrast  to  that  of 
paganism,  as  both  attaching  far  more  importance  to 
female  modesty  and  chastity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
greatly  enhancing  the  dignity  of  the  female  character 
and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  woman's  activities.  The 
epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians  speaks 
of  the  husbands  whom  he  addresses  as  exhorting  their 
wives  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  with  a blameless, 
grave,  and  pure  conscientiousness,  and  in  a spirit  of 
conjugal  affection,  and  also  teaching  them  to  superin- 
tend domestic  matters  with  dignified  decorum  (atpvtog) 
(c.  i,  cd.  Dressel,  p.  48),  In  the  same  manner,  I’olvcarp 
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(A  d Philtpp.cA)  exhorts  the  Christian  wives  of  Philippi 
to  live  in  the  faith,  in  love  ami  purity,  to  duly  honor 
their  husbands,  and  to  instruct  their  children  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Second  marriages  being  systemat- 
ically discouraged  in  the  early  Church,  the  advice  given 
by  the  same  writer  to  the  widows  seems  directed  against 
the  faults  to  which  women,  when  lonely  and  unemployed, 
are  specially  prone — “ calumny,  speaking  against  their 
neighbors  bearing  false  witness,  and  avarice  " (ed.  Dres- 
ael,  p.881). 

The  advice  of  Tcrtullian  {Ad  Uxorem,  bk.  ii,  c.  8), 
that  a woman  should  not  refuse  to  marry  one  slightly 
below  herself  in  station,  provided  he  is  likely  to  prove 
in  other  respects  a good  husband,  points  probably  to 
the  existence  of  a certain  social  ambition  among  those 
to  whom  his  treatise  is  addressed,  which  he  considered 
unworthy  of  the  Christian  character.  As  contrasted 
with  the  cruelty  which  too  often  disgraced  the  privacy 
of  pagan  households,  we  find  Chrysostom  observing  that 
it  is  a shame  for  a man  to  beat  his  female  slave,  much 
more  his  wife  (In  Epist.  I,  ad  Corinth.  Horn.  26 ; Migne, 
PatroL  Grrrc.  lxi,  222). 

The  teaching  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  fathers 
was  undoubtedly  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  natural 
inferiority  in  the  woman  to  the  man.  Tbeodoret  ( Grae . 
A ffret.  Curat,  bk.  v)  insists  emphatically  on  their  exact 
equality,  and  says  that  God  made  woman  from  man  in 
order  that  the  tendencies  and  action  of  both  might  be 
harmonious.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  observes,  woman 
has  been  found  superior  to  man  in  encountering  adver- 
sity (Migne,  lxxxiii,  836).  Chrysostom  (Horn,  lxi,  3) 
says  that  no  one  is  more  fit  to  instruct  and  exhort  her 
husband  than  a pious  woman.  This  conception  dif- 
fered. however,  materially  from  that  of  Plato  (Rrpub. 
v,  455),  in  that  while  the  Greek  philosopher  sought  to 
obliterate  the  ordinary  distinctions  between  the  sexes, 
the  Christian  father  held  that  nature  assigned  to  wom- 
an her  special  and  distinct  province  of  activity.  Chrys- 
ostom, in  a passage  of  singular  beauty,  gives  us  a com- 
parison between  the  duties  of  the  wife  aud  those  of  the 
husband,  the  former  being  represented  as  in  some  re- 
spects the  more  dignified;  for  while  the  husband  is 
described  as  engaged  in  the  rougher  work  of  life,  in 
the  market  or  the  law-courts,  the  wife  is  represented 
as  remaining  at  home  and  devoting  much  of  her  time 
to  prayer,  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  sai  ry  a\\y  0i\o- 
oo<f>tQ.  When  her  husband  returns,  harassed  with  his 
labors,  it  is  her  function  to  cheer  and  to  soothe  him, 
so  that  he  again  goes  forth  into  the  world  purified 
from  the  evil  influences  to  which  he  has  there  been  ex- 
posed. anti  earn  ing  with  him  the  higher  influences  of 
his  home-life  (In  Jo<trm,  Horn.  6 1 ; Migne,  lix,  3-10). 

The  participation  of  young  females  in  the  exercises 
of  the  palaestra  and  in  races,  commended  by  pagan  the- 
orists (Grate,  Plato,  iii,  217),  is  condemned  by  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  ( Pad.  iii,  10 ) as  altogether  repugnant 
to  the  notions  of  fcmnle  modesty  (Migne,  viii,  626). 
Chrysostom  (In  Matt.  Horn.  1)  contrasts  the  difference 
in  relation  to  ihcsc  points  between  Christian  and  pagan 
teaching,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  true 
virginity  was  a notion  which  paganism  was  unable  to 
realize  (Migne,  lvii,  19). 

At  the  same  time  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  that 
this  exalted  conception  of  the  female  character  and  fe- 
male duties  did  not  involve  any  renunciation  of  woman’s 
humbler  functions.  Clemens  says  that  it  is  right  that 
women  should  employ  themselves  in  spinning,  weaving, 
and  watching  the  bread-maker  (ry  irtrrovoy),  and  that 
it  is  no  disgrace  for  a wife  to  grind  coni  or  to  superin- 
tend the  cookery  with  the  view  of  pleasing  her  husband 
(Migne,  viii,  626). 

The  excessive  luxury  of  the  4th  century  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  not  less  fatal  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  high  ideal  than  to  other  features  of  the  Christian 
character.  Amedec  Thierry  says  that,  by  one  of  those 
contradictions  which  “deroutent  la  logique  des  idee?,’’ 
Christianity  itself,  essentially  the  religion  of  the  poor, 


I conspired  to  give  to  the  manners  of  the  Western  empire 
a degree  of  effeminacy  unknown  in  pagan  times 
J trims,  p.  2).  Chrysostom  declares  that  many  of  the 
ladies  of  Constantinople  would  not  walk  across  even  a 
single  street  to  attend  church,  but  required  to  be  con- 
veyed for  the  shortest  distance  (In  Matt.  Ham.  7; 
Migne,  lvii,  79).  When  there  they  were  to  be  seen 
with  their  necks,  heads,  arms,  and  fingers  loaded  with 
golden  chains  aud  rings,  their  persons  breathing  precious 
odors,  and  their  dresses  of  gold  stuff  and  silk  (Milmin. 
Hist,  of  Christianity,  bk.  iv,  c.  1 ).  Others,  again,  af- 
fected masculine  apparel,  and  seemed  to  blush  for  their 
womanhood,  cutting  short  their  hair,  and  presenting 
faces  like  those  of  eunuchs  (Jerome,  Epist.  18).  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  the  greater  facilities 
possessed  by  ecclesiastics  for  gaining  admission  to  fe- 
male society  was  an  inducement  with  some  to  become 
priests  (ibid.).  Elsewhere  Jerome  strongly  dissuades 
the  clergy  from  accustoming  themselves  to  private  in- 
terviews with  those  of  the  other  sex  (Epist.  52;  Migce, 
xxii,  260). 

The  exaggerated  importance  attached  by  Jerome  to 
the  unwedded  life,  as  one  of  superior  sanctity,  seems  to 
have  led  him  to  dwell  somewhat  harshly  on  the  weak- 
, nesses  and  worldliness  of  many  of  the  wealthy  matron* 
of  his  day.  He  represents  them  as  given  to  exce»ve 
personal  adornment,  and  bestowing  much  of  their  time 
on  preparations  for  feasts  and  other  household  matters. 
When,  however,  we  find  him  enumerating  such  obvioo* 
duties  as  “ dispensatio  domus,  necessitates  mariti,  liber- 
orum  cducatio,  corrcctio  scrvulorum,’’  as  prejudicial  to 
the  higher  interests  of  the  soul,  we  perceive  that  hi* 
tone  is  that  of  one  to  whom  the  ascetic  life  alow 
appeared  adequately  Christian  (l)t  Perp.  Yiry.  c.  29; 
Migne,  xxiii,  228).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident 
that  the  state  of  Homan  society  at  this  time  rendered 
it  exceptionally  difficult  for  Christian  women  to  carry 
the  principles  of  their  religion  into  daily  practice.  Of 
this  Marcella’s  retirement  to  her  mansion  in  the  sub- 
urbs, as  described  by  the  same  father,  is  an  indication. 
He  depicts  the  very  different  future  which  her  mother, 
Albina,  hail  designed  for  her— a splendid  marriage  and 
the  possession  of  great  wealth,  while  the  daughter  rare- 

lv  issued  from  her  seclusion  save  to  visit  the  churclte* 
• 

of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  especially  those  least  fre- 
quented by  the  multitude  (Epist.  96).  The  mistresses 
of  large  establishments,  according  to  Jerome,  were  often 
exposed  to  exceptional  temptations;  and  he  states  that 
young  widows  would  sometimes  consent  to  marry  even 
pagan  husbands,  in  order  to  avoid  being  plundered  by 
dishonest  stewards,  and  to  escape  the  anxieties  insep- 
arable from  the  management  of  a large  household,  tins 
bringing  home  to  their  children  by  a former  marriage, 
“not  a guardian,  but  an  euemv;  not  a parent,  but  a 
tyrant " (Epist.  54 ; Migne,  xxii,  291). 

Among  other  indications  of  the  confusion  and  de- 
moralization characteristic  of  that  and  the  folloiriog 
century  must  be  included  that  laxity  of  Church  disci- 
pline which  permitted  the  performance  of  public  re- 
ligious rites  to  be  sometimes  intrusted  to  women.  In 
the  twenty-first  canon  of  the  collection  ascribed  to 
Gelasius  this  is  spoken  of  as  evidence  of  tbe  “con- 
tempt" into  which  religion  had  fallen. 

It  is  generally  assumed,  though  on  somewhat  scanty 
and  doubtful  evidence,  that  at  the  period  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Teutonic  nations  the  regard  for  female  chas- 
tity and  the  respect  paid  to  the  sex  were  greater  among 
pagan  communities  than  among  the  Latin  races.  Bat 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  views 
inherited  and  handed  down  by  the  Western  Church 
with  regard  to  “ the  personal  and  propriety  liberty  of 
women " were  greatly  superior  to  those  that  find  ex- 
pression in  any  of  the  barbaric  codes.  Something  of 
this  feeling  seems  reflected  in  Jerome  when  (Epist.  130) 
he  censures  parents  for  their  too  common  practice  of 
leaving  deformed  or  otherwise  unmarriageable  daugh- 
ters inadequately  provided  for  (Migne,  xxii,  9&1). 
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“The  Church,”  says  sir  Henry  Maine,  “conferred  a 
great  benefit  on  several  generations  by  keeping  alive 
the  traditions  of  the  Homan  legislation  respecting  set- 
tled property,”  and  he  points  out  that  Christianity  was 
really  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  dos.  The 
formula  of  the  marriage  service,  “ With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I thee  endow,"  is  one,  he  says,  “which  sometimes 
puzzles  the  English  lawyer  from  its  want  of  correspond- 
ence  with  anything  which  he  finds  among  the  oldest 
English  law  ” ( Early  Hist,  of  Institutions , p.  887 ; see 
also  De  Broglie,  L'&glise  et  r Empire ',  I,  ii,  273,  and 
Eclaircissement  D). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A ntiq.  s.  v. 

WOMEN,  ClICBCltlJtO  OF  (ri  iicK\t]oiao^i'ivai),  is 
alluded  to  by  pope  Gregory,  in  601,  as  the  thanksgiving, 
and  by  the  emperor  Leo’s  Constitutions,  in  460.  The 
Salisbury  use  calls  it  the  purification  after  childbirth  at 
the  church  door,  evidently  in  allusion  to  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Man-.  In  1549  the  “quire  door” 
was  substituted  for  the  original  place.  A veil,  or 
churching  cloth,  of  white  material,  was  used  in  1560 
by  the  womau  and  a pew  or  seat  was  allotted  to  her 
from  an  earlier  date. — Walcott,  Sacred  A rchctol.  p.  614. 

Women’s  Galleries  were  upper  rooms  or  apart- 
ments in  ancient  churches,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  wom- 
en and  catechumens.  They  were  called  Karq\ovptva 
and  inrepwa.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions  speaks 
of  it  as  the  custom  of  the  Church  in  his  time,  where  he 
gives  directions  about  it  that  women  should  sit  in  a 
separate  place  from  the  men,  and  thus  orders,  Let  the 
doorkeepers  stand  at  the  gate  of  the  men,  and  the 
deaconesses  at  the  gate  of  the  women.  Intimations  of 
this  custom  are  frequent  in  writers  on  early  Church 
usages.  The  barrier  between  the  two  was  usually 
made  by  rails,  or  wooden  walls,  as  they  are  called  by 
Chrysostom,  who  has  these  remarkable  words  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  custom:  “Men  ought  to  be  sep- 
arated from  women  by  an  inward  wall,  meaning  that 
of  the  heart;  but  because  they  would  not,  our  fore- 
fathers separated  them  by  these  wooden  walls.  For  I 
have  heard  from  our  seniors  that  it  was  not  so  from 
the  beginning.  For  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female.  Do  we  not  read  that  men  and  wom- 
en prayed  together  In  their  upper  room  ?”  ( Tlomil.  74  in 
Matt.).  In  later  times,  however,  as  in  the  Homan  and 
Greek  usage,  the  separation  was  made  by  placing  the 
women  in  galleries  directly  over  the  apartments  of  the 
men.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Ant.  bk.viii,cb.  v,  §6,7. 

Womock,  Lawuksck,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Lophnm,  in  Norfolk,  in  1612.  lie  gradu- 
ated from  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1632; 
took  deacon’s  orders,  Sept.  21, 1634 ; is  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  living  of  Lopham  upon  the 
latter’s  decease,  in  1642,  but  was  ejected  by  the  Norfolk 
commissioners,  and  perhaps  imprisoned,  for  his  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  of  Charles  I;  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Suffolk  and  prebendary  of  Ely  at  the  restoration  in 
1660;  became  rector  of  ilomingshcath,  in  Suffolk,  in 
1662,  and  of  Boxford,  in  the  same  county,  in  1663;  was 
made  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  Nov.  11,  1683,  and  died 
March  12,  1685.  He  published,  Beaten  Oils  for  the 
Lamps  of  the  Sancluarie ; or,  The  Great  Controversy 
concerning  Set  Prayers  and  our  Liturgie  Examined 
(1641): — The  Examination  of  Tilenus  before  the  Triers 
(1685) : — Arcana  Dogmatum  .1  nt  i-  Itemonst  rantium ; or, 
The  Calvinists'  Cabinet  Unlocked  (1659) : — The  Result  of 
False  tbrinciples  (1661): — The  Solemn  Jjtague  and  Cov- 
enant A rraignetl  and  Condemned  (eod.)  : — Sujfragium 
Protestant  turn  (1683),  and  other  works.  See  Chalmers, 
Uiog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Wonder  (usually  N3B,  ripag,  bo)h  generally  used 
in  the  sense  of  prodigy)  is  some  occurrence,  or  thing, 
which  so  strongly  engages  our  attention  by  its  surpris- 
ing greatness,  rarity,  or  other  properties,  that  our  minds 
are  struck  by  it  into  astonishment.  Wonder  is  also 
nearly  synonymous  with  sign : “If  a prophet  give  thee 
a sign,  or  a wonder,"  says  Moses  ( Deut.  xiii,  1 ),  and 


“ if  the  sign  or  wonder  come  to  pass,”  etc.  Isaiah  says, 
he  and  “his  children  are  for  signs  and  wonders”  (viii, 
18),  that  is,  they  were  for  indications  of,  allusions  to, 
prefigurations  of,  things  future,  that  should  certainly 
take  place;  and  they  were  to  excite  notice,  attention, 
and  consideration  in  beholders;  to  cause  wonder  in 
them.  Wonder  also  signifies  the  act  of  wondering,  as 
resulting  from  the  observation  of  something  extraordi- 
nary, or  beyond  what  we  arc  accustomed  to  behold. — 
Calmct,  s.  v.  See  Miracles;  Wonders. 

Wonderful  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  at  Isa. 
ix,  6 of  the  Heb.  X5B,  pile  (Sept.  Savpaorog-,  Vulg. 
admirabilis),  as  an  epithet  of  the  Messiah,  and  desig- 
nates his  incomprehensible  character  as  the  God-man. 

Wonders,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  are  those  re- 
markable occurrences,  whether  deceptive  or  otherwise, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  miracles,  and  have  been 
regarded  ns  such  by  those  who  witnessed  them.  Mir- 
acles were  very  common  in  the  early  Church,  and  were 
a powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  both  to 
convince  unbelievers  and  to  secure  submission  on  the 
part  of  believers.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  treat- 
ment to  consider  them  under  the  heads  of  the  persons 
or  objects  by  'which  they  were  wrought,  and  in  sub- 
divisions to  consider  their  purjwse  and  the  manner  of 
their  being  wrought. 

I.  Wonders  Wrought  by  Living  Saints.  — These  were 
performed  cither  by  direct  means,  such  as  invocation 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  prayer,  signing  of  the  cross,  or 
the  imposition  of  hands,  or  by  indirect  means,  such  as 
sending  to  the  sick  the  garments  of  saints  or  others, 
bread,  oil,  or  water  which  had  been  blessed  by  saints. 
It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  in  the  accounts  of  miracles 
which  have  reached  ns  from  the  early  fathers  the 
writers  lay  no  claim  to  the  |>erformance  of  the  miracles 
they  attest,  and  do  not  even  mention  the  authors  by 
name.  Under  this  head  we  notice, 

1.  Miracles  of  Beneficence. — These  consisted  of 

(I)  Exorcism  and  Healing. — Justin  Martyr  tells  us 
that  Christians,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  cast  out  daemons 
from  those  whom  pagan  enchanters  could  not  cure. 
Ircmeus  and  Cyprian  bear  similar  testimony  to  their 
power,  while  Tertullian  declares,  “ Devils  we  not  only 
despise,  but  both  overcome  and  daily  expose  and  expel 
from  men,  as  is  known  to  very  many.”  Some  of  the 
earliest  miracles  of  this  class  were  wrought  by  Gregory', 
bishop  of  Neo-Ca:sarea,  in  Pontus,  in  the  3d  century,  the 
record  of  which,  however,  belongs  to  the  4th  century. 
Among  those  recorder!  may  lie  mentioned  the  exorcism 
of  a youth  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  healing 
of  the  plague  - stricken  of  Neo-Crcsarea.  Among  the 
miracles  of  this  class  wrought  by  the  earlier  Eastern 
monks,  those  of  Antony  and  Hilarion  will  serve  ns  ex- 
amples. As  belonging  to  the  former  we  note  the  case 
of  a boy  in  a fishing-boat,  whose  state  of  possession  was 
indicated  by  a foul  stench  in  the  boat,  but  whose  spirit 
i yielded  to  the  exorcism  of  the  monk ; and  also  that  of  a 
girl  from  whom  he  cast  out  an  evil  spirit  at  Alexandria 
in  his  old  age;  while  among  his  cures  may  be  mentioned 
the  case  of  a man  afflicted  either  with  epilepsy  or  mad- 
ness, upon  whom  he  employed  no  means  to  effect  a 
cure  nt  once,  but  sent  him  nwav  into  Egypt,  declaring 
that  there  he  would  be  cured.  Hilarion  wrought  chief- 
ly in  Sicily  and  Palestine.  Of  his  miracles  in  the  former 
place  we  have  the  testimony  of  a Grecian  Jew  that  “a 
prophet  of  the  Christians  had  appeared  in  Sicily,  and 
was  doing  so  many  miracles  and  signs  that  men  thought 
him  one  of  the  old  saints."  Jerome,  who  was  his  biog- 
rapher, records  among  his  miracles  the  restoration  of 
sight  to  a woman  who  had  been  blind  for  ten  years,  a 
cure  of  paralysis,  another  of  dropsy,  and  exorcising  the 
possessed,  even  a camel,  which,  in  its  fury,  had  killed 
many.  In  one  case  a man  was  dispossessed,  and  offered 
a sum  of  money  to  the  saint  for  the  cure  which  had 
been  wrought,  but  was  informed  that  his  acceptance  of 
the  money  would  surely  bring  back  the  possession.  In 
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another  instance  he  effected  the  cure  of  an  uneducated 
Frank,  who  began  at  once  to  speak  Syriac  and  Greek, 
although  having  no  previous  knowledge  of  those  lan- 
guages. In  the  West  we  find,  in  the  4th  century,  St. 
Ambrose  curing  a woman  of  palsy,  laying  his  hands  on 
her  in  prayer  while  she  touched  his  garment,  casting 
out  evil  spirits,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  causing  a thief 
to  be  repossessed  on  account  of  his  misdeeds;  also  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  delivering  a slave  of  a devil,  and  heal- 
ing a leper  at  Paris ; while,  in  the  following  century, 
Gcrmanus  of  Auxerre,  at  Arles,  cures  a prefect's  wife 
of  a quartan  ague,  at  Alexia  bestows  power  of  speech 
on  a girl  who  had  lost  it  twenty  years,  at  Autun  heals 
a girl  of  a withered  hand,  in  England  a boy  of  con- 
tracted limbs,  and  at  Milan  and  Uavenna  casts  out  evil 
spirits. 

Thus  far  the  examples  have  been  confined  to  exor- 
cisms and  cures  by  direct  means.  Some  examples  of 
the  same  results  wrought  through  indirect  means  will 
next  be  presented.  The  monk  I’achomius  had  been 
applied  to  by  a man,  whose  daughter  had  an  evil  spirit, 
to  work  a cure.  The  saint  bade  the  man  bring  him 
one  of  his  daughter’s  tunics,  warning  him  at  the  same 
time  that  the  blessing  be  should  bestow  upon  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  so  long  as  his  daughter  continued  to  live 
a sinful  life.  Accordingly,  the  girl  was  not  cured  until 
she  had  confessed  and  forsaken  her  sin.  In  another  in- 
stance the  saint  had  directed  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
cure  the  energumen  should,  before  each  meal,  take  a 
small  piece  of  a loaf  of  bread  which  had  been  blessed. 
As,  however,  be  refused  to  touch  the  bread,  the  device 
was  adopted  of  concealing  morsels  of  it  inside  dates, 
but  with  no  better  success.  The  dtcmoniac  carefully 
extracted  them.  At  last,  having  been  left  some  days 
without  food,  he  took  the  bread  and  was  cured.  By 
means  of  consecrated  oil  Ililarion  healed  the  bites  of 
serpents,  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours  cured  a |>aralytic 
girl,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  by  putting  into  her 
mouth  a few  drops  of  this  oil.  Threads  frayed  from 
St.  Martin's  garments  healed  the  sick  when  wound 
around  the  neck  or  fingers,  and  a letter  written  by  the 
saint  cured  a girl  of  fever  when  laid  upon  her  chest. 
Straw  upon  which  Gcrmanus  of  Auxerre  had  reposed 
for  a single  night  cured  a dtemoniac  when  bound  upon 
it,  and  a barley  loaf,  which  the  bishop  had  blessed  and 
sent  to  the  empress  I’lacidia,  possessed  and  retained  for 
a long  time  wonder-working  properties.  St.  Genevihve 
of  Paris  cast  out  devils  by  threads  of  her  garments, 
and  cured  the  sick  by  bits  of  her  candle. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  prevalence  of  mirac- 
ulous gifts  of  healing,  as  exercised  by  living  saints  in 
different  ages,  we  can  form  an  opinion  only  from  the 
reconls  which  have  reached  us.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever. that  the  power  of  working  cures  was  in  nowise 
diminished  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries.  Demo- 
niacal possessions,  madness,  leprosy,  paralysis,  blindness, 
deafness,  lameness,  and  many  other  diseases  and  infirm- 
ities constantly  called  forth,  and  found  relief  through, 
the  thaumaturgic  powers  with  which  monks  and  bish- 
ops were  endowed,  while  accidents,  such  os  those  to 
which  monks  themselves  were  exposed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  agricultural  labors,  were  naturally  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  sphere  of  miraculous  treatment.  Nor 
was  there  any  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  these 
gifts  over  the  various  regions  of  Christendom,  although 
the  accident  of  the  birthplace  or  dwelling  of  some  of 
those  who  undertook  to  record  certain  miracles  might 
lead  us  to  a contrary  opinion.  If,  for  example,  during 
the  6th  century,  thaumaturge,  as  exercised  in  the  mat- 
ter of  healing  and  exorcism,  shone  brightly  in  the  per- 
sons of  monks  and  bishops,  it  shone  no  less  brightly  in 
Palestine  in  the  person  of  the  abbot  Theodosius,  or  in 
France  in  the  instances  of  Melanius,  bishop  of  Kennes, 
and  St.  Genevieve  of  Paris. 

(2)  Raising  from  the  Dead. — I returns  declares  that 
“with  much  fasting  and  prayer  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
returned and  again,  “ before  now,  as  we  have  said, 


even  the  dead  have  been  raised  up,  and  have  remained 
with  us  many  years.”  We  mention  a few  alleged  in- 
stances of  this  wonder  occurring  at  different  time* 
Julian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Antioch  in  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution,  raised  a dead  man  to  life,  and  St 
James,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  in  A.D.  325,  a man  who  was 
brought  to  him  as  dead,  with  a view  to  obtaining  mon- 
ey (presumably  to  defray  the  expenses  of  burial),  and 
who  really  died  while  counterfeiting  death.  St.  Martin 
of  Tours  restored  to  life  a catechumen,  who  had  died 
in  his  monastery  unbaptized,  by  throwing  himself  upon 
the  dead  body  and  praying  earnestly  for  its  restoration, 
and  on  another  occasion  a slave,  who  had  hanged  him- 
self. Hilary  of  Poitiers  raised  a child  to  life  who  had 
died  unbaptized;  Marcellos,  abbot  of  a monastery  of 
the  Accemetre,  near  Constantinople,  in  446,  a monk : and 
Gelasius,  abbot  of  a monastery  in  Palcstiuc.  in  452,  a 
child.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  when  at  Ravenna,  raised 
a man  from  the  dead;  St.  Benedict  of  Xursia.  a boy; 
St.  Bavo  of  Ghent,  in  653,  a man . St.  Walaricus.  abbot 
of  a monastery  on  the  Somme,  in  66*2,  one  who  had  been 
unjustly  hanged ; St.  Wulfrara,  bishop  of  Sens,  in  72 0, 
five  Frisian  youths  who  had  been  hanged  as  a sacrifice 
to  the  gods. 

(8)  Miracles  of  Deliverance,  Protection,  and  Succor. 
— These  afford  a series  of  wonders  which  raugc  all  the 
way  from  the  deliverance  of  cities  from  siege  or  assault, 
or  of  districts  from  iuundation,  to  the  multiplication  of 
com  in  a granary,  or  of  wine  or  beer  in  a cask.  They 
differ  widely  from  one  another  in  respect  of  their  object 
and  importance,  and  the  sphere  they  affect,  and  often 
degenerate  into  little  else  than  a display  of  miraculous 
l>ower  for  its  own  sake,  thus  losing  the  character  of  a 
true  miracle.  The  raising  of  the  aiege  of  Nisibis  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  power  ascribed  to  living 
saints  in  this  direction.  Sapor  II  was  besieging  the 
city.  The  inhabitants,  in  their  alarm,  appealed  to  their 
bishop,  St.  James.  In  answer  to  the  supplications  he 
offered,  swarms  of  gnats  attacked  the  besiegers,  their 
horses  and  elephants,  irritating  them  to  such  a pitch 
of  frenzy  that  they  broke  loose.  To  increase  his  dis- 
comfiture, the  Persian  king  mistook  the  bishop,  when 
he  appeared  on  the  walls  in  his  purple  and  with  hb 
diadem  on  his  head,  for  the  Roman  emperor,  ind 
thereupon  raised  the  siege.  According  to  Thvophanes 
(Chronographia.  p.  52, 53),  the  bishop’s  prayers  had  the 
further  result  of  bringing  (amine  and  pestilence  upon 
the  besiegers  when  they  returned  to  their  own  land. 
The  deliverance  of  Paris  from  the  Huns  by  St.  Gen- 
evieve is  a case  of  like  import.  The  miracle  wrought 
by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lycus  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this 
power  in  another  direction.  The  bishop,  having  been 
appealed  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  a certain  district  to 
deliver  them  front  the  calamities  to  which  they  were 
from  time  to  time  exposed  by  the  overflowing  of  thb 
river,  made  a journey  to  the  place,  and,  invoking  the 
name  of  Christ,  planted  his  staff  at  the  particular  spot 
where  the  stream  was  wont  to  burst  through  the  mouixl 
which  had  been  erected  on  its  banks  to  prevent  its  en- 
croachments. The  staff  became  a tree;  the  water  rose 
as  usual,  but  henceforth  never  passed  the  tree.  The 
miracle  had  its  ethical  result  in  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  at  that  time  heathen*.  Similar 
miracles  arc  ascribed  to  several  others  in  different 
places. 

As  a rule,  however,  such  interpositions  of  miraculous 
power  were  in  behalf  of  small  communities  and  fre- 
quently of  individuals.  As  illustrations  of  this  fact,  we 
mention  the  cases  in  which  St.  Hilary  cleanses  the  In- 
sula Galliiutria  of  serpents;  St.  Martin  of  Tour*,  when, 
in  his  missionary  zeal,  he  has  set  fire  to  a heathen 
temple,  successfully  repels  the  flames  from  an  adjoin- 
ing building;  St.  Blaur  walks  on  the  water  to  save 
his  friend  Placidius;  Germanus  of  Auxerre  restores  a 
stolen  valise  to  its  owner;  St.  Benedict  of  Norris, 
and  Lcutfred,  abbot  of  a monastery  near  Evreux,  in 
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A.D.  738,  cause  iron  to  swim,  and  others  of  like  import. 
In  marked  contrast  with  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  we  find  the  monks,  on  their  missionary  journeys 
or  at  home,  working  miracles  in  behalf  of  their  own 
special  needs,  such  as  causing  water  to  flow  in  dry 
places  by  the  simple  expedient  of  planting  a staff  in 
the  ground  or  of  striking  on  the  rock  with  a rod, 
multiplying  wine  or  beer  in  the  cask,  and  of  quenching 
the  flames  when  fire  had  chanced  to  break  out  in  n 
monastery  or  convent, 

2.  Miracles  of  Power.— In  the  early  Church  these 
assumed  the  forms  of  speaking  with  tongues,  prevision 
of  events,  and  the  seeing  of  visions.  Under  this  head 
we  shall  consider, 

(1)  Miracles  Wrought  in  Confirmation  of  Christianity. 
— For  example,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  on  one  occa- 
sion was  forced,  through  storm  and  the  approach  of 
nightfall,  to  take  refuge,  together  with  his  companions 
in  travel,  in  a heathen  temple  which  happened  to  be 
famous  for  its  oracles.  Having  invoked  the  name  of 
Christ  and  signed  the  cross,  the  bishop  spent  the  night 
in  praising  God.  In  the  morning  the  priest  of  the  tem- 
ple found  upon  his  arrival  that  the  drcmons  had  forsaken 
their  shrine.  Gregory  informed  him  that  he  could 
bring  them  back  as  well  as  expel  them.  Challenged 
to  do  so,  he  wrote  upon  a piece  of  paper,  “ Gregory  to 
Satan  — enter.’’  and  handed  it  to  the  priest,  who 
placed  it  upon  the  altar.  Forthwith  the  diemons 
gave  evidence  of  their  return.  To  satisfy  the  priest 
still  further  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  Gregory  ac- 
cepted a challenge  to  move  a large  stone  which  lay  near, 
by  means  of  his  word  alone.  He  at  once  moved  it,  and 
thus  convinced  his  opponent.  Ililarion  wrought  a re- 
markable miracle  of  this  class  at  Gaza.  A Christian 
named  Italicu9,  who  bred  horses  for  the  chariot-races, 
applied  to  Ililarion  to  help  him  against  a rival  who 
made  use  of  magic  to  check  the  speed  of  his  horses,  and 
thus  secure  the  victory  for  his  own  steeds.  The  saint, 
although  at  first  unwilling  to  lend  his  aid  in  so  trivial 
a matter,  acceded  to  the  request,  and  seut  Italicus  the 
vessel  he  was  wont  to  use  in  drinking,  filled  with  water, 
wherewith  horses,  chariot,  and  charioteers  were  to  be 
sprinkled.  This  done,  the  Christian’s  horses,  flying  like 
the  wind,  easily  won  the  race.  Whereupon  the  pagan 
party,  whose  god  was  Mamas,  raised  a loud  shout, 
“ Mamas  is  conquered  by  Jesus  Christ.” 

(2)  Miracles  Wrought  in  Confirmation  of  Orthodoxy. 
— St,  Arnulph,  having  received  a command  from  the 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  wished  to  test  the  saint’s 
powers,  to  rid  the  land  of  a serpent  whose  breath  was 
of  so  fiery  a nature  ns  apparently  to  dry  up  water,  was 
conducted  to  the  serpent's  lair,  where  he  laid  his  stole 
upon  the  head  of  the  monster,  and,  bidding  him  follow, 
led  him  to  a pond,  and  forbade  him  ever  to  leave  it,  or 
thenceforth  to  injure  any  living  creature.  In  the  same 
pond  lay  the  body  of  a man  who  had  died  a violent 
death.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  saint  the  dead  man 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  his  miserable  resting-place. 
In  answer  to  the  prayer,  St.  Arnulph  raised  the  body 
and  buried  it  in  a fitting  place.  These  miracles  arc 
said  to  have  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  that  they  forsook  their  Ariauism  and 
accepted  the  Catholic  faith. 

(3)  Miracles  Wrought  in  Punishment  of  Fvil-dotrs. — 
When  St.  Willibrod,  A.D.  739,  was  on  a missionary 
journey,  he,  with  his  company,  sought  rest  one  day  in  a 
field.  The  owner  of  the  land  proceeded  to  drive  him 
away,  refusing  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances,  or  to  drink 
with  him  in  token  of  amity.  “Then  drink  not,”  ex- 
claimed the  saint,  and  the  man  lost  the  power  of  drink- 
ing, while  suffering  all  the  pangs  of  thirst,  nor  did  he 
regain  it  till  lie  had  confessed  his  sin  to  the  saint  upon 
his  return  in  the  course  of  a year. 

(4)  Miracles  Wrought  in  Illustration  of  the  Gifs 
Bestowed  ujton  Men  for  their  Enterprise  and  Piety. — 
St.  Benedict  of  Xursia  miraculously  detected  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  monastic  rules  by  some  of  his  monks,  and  a 


theft  on  the  part  of  a messenger,  and  enabled  two  monks 
to  carry  a heavy  fragment  of  a rock.  Numerous  other 
examples  of  miracles  performed  by  living  saints  might 
be  cited,  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice. 

II.  Wonders  Wrought  by  Relics. — The  relics  of  a saint 
perpetuated  the  benefits  which  the  saint  himself,  during 
his  lifetime,  had  conferred  upon  those  who  stood  in  need 
of  healing  or  succor.  They  originated  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  4th  century,  and  may  be  divided  into 

1.  Miracles  of  Beneficence , consisting  of 

(1)  Exorcisms  and  Miraculous  Cures , wrought 

i.  By  the  Bodies  of  Saints.  — Many  miracles  were 
wrought  by  St.  Stephen’s  relics.  The  town  of  Calama 
had  possessed  relics  of  St.  Stephen  for  about  eight  years, 
and  that  of  Hippo  for  less  than  two  years,  when  St.  Au- 
gustine declared  that  many  books  would  have  to  be 
written  in  order  to  recount  nil  the  miracles  of  healing 
alone  which  had  been  wrought  by  means  of  these  relics 
during  this  space  of  time  in  the  two  districts  of  Calama 
and  Hippo,  and  that  of  those  which  had  been  wrought 
iu  the  latter  district  alone  nearly  seventy  accounts  had 
already  been  written  (l)e  Ciritate  Dei,  xxii,  8,  § 20). 

ii.  By  Objects  brought  into  Contact  with,  or  Proximity 
to,  the  Bodies  of  Saints,  Living  or  Death — Such  mir- 
acles, according  to  Gregory  the  Great,  were  likely  to 

: make  a deeper  impression  on  the  popular  mind  than 
■ those  wrought  by  the  bodies  of  the  saints  themselves,  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  latter  case  they  might  be  regard- 
ed ns  wrought  in  answer  to  prayer,  by  the  saint  himself, 
whose  spirit  was  supposed  to  hover  about  its  former 
tenement.  These  may  be  further  classified : 

(a)  The  Garments  or  Possessions  of  Saints. — The  tunic 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  preserved  iu  Borne,  worked 
many  miracles;  the  shoes  of  St. Gall,  A.D. 046,  healed 
a man  to  whom  they  were  given  after  the  saint’s  death 
of  contraction  of  the  limbs;  while  the  keys  of  St.  Peter 
wrought  many  cures  at  Rome. 

(b)  Cloths  Laid  ujxm  the  Bodies  of  Dead  Saints. — 
Cloths  were  laid  upon  the  face  of  Milctius  of  Antioch 
on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  at  Constantinople,  iu 
381,  and  distributed  among  the  people  as  prophylactics. 
Handkerchiefs  and  garments  in  use  were  cast  upon  rel- 
ics, tn  order  to  invest  them  with  remedial  properties, 
and  even  threads  which  had  been  frayed  from  a hand- 
kerchief that  had  been  used  to  cover  the  face  of  Ni- 
cctius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  when 
laid  upon  an  altar,  cured  an  epileptic  who  prayed  be- 
fore it. 

(c)  The  Candles  or  Lamps  which  Illuminated  the  Tomb 
of  a Saint. 

(d)  The  Dust  which  Gathered  upon  the  Tomb,  e.  g.  of 
St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  was  the  means  of  cleansing  two 
lepers,  of  bestowing  sight  upon  a blind  person,  and 
soundness  of  limb  upon  two  persons  with  withered 
hands.  Dust  from  the  tomb  of  martyrs  in  Lyons,  when 
gathered  iu  a spirit  of  faith,  cured  the  infirm. 

(e)  I Cuter  with  which  the  Tomb  was  Washed. — Several 
persons  at  Tours  were  cured  of  dysentery  by  the  water 
with  which  St.  Martin's  tomb  was  washed  in  prepara- 
tion for  Easter. 

(f)  The  Fabric  and  Furniture  of  the  Church  which 
Held  the  Relics. — A boy  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
poisoned  dart  was  cured  upon  kissing  the  threshold  of 
St.  Martin’s  basilica.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  tells  a friend 
that  he  lost  the  sense  of  his  debility  when  prostrate 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican  basilica  at  Rome. 

(2)  Raising  the  Dead. — A presbyter  at  Calama,  in 
Africa,  laid  out  as  dead,  revived  when  a tunic  which 
had  been  taken  to  a memoria  containing  relics  of  St. 
Stephen  was  placed  on  his  body.  A wagon-wheel  went 
over  a child  and  killed  him,  his  mother  took  him  to 
the  same  memoria,  “and  he  not  only  came  to  life  again, 
but  even  appeared  unhurt"  (Augustine,  De  Ciritate  Dei, 
xxii,  8,  § 12). 

(3)  Deliverance,  Protection,  Succor. — This  belief  came 
into  existence  along  with  that  in  their  curative  proper- 
ties, and  has  been  quite  as  prevalent  and  deep-seated. 
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The  Romans  regarded  the  relics  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  ns  safeguards  to  their  city.  When  a band  of  re- 
bellious monks,  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas, 
in  Palestine,  were  on  their  way  to  attack  the  monaster)', 
they  were  seized  with  blindness,  and  unable  to  reach 
their  destination.  This  deliverance  of  the  abbot  and 
liis  irnrty  was  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Sabas.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  popu- 
lation of  several  districts  of  Gaul  were  visited  with  a 
plague  of  an  infectious  character,  and  among  them  the 
province  of  Prima  Germania.  The  town  of  Rheiras, 
however,  escaped  by  virtue  of  the  pall  or  covering  of 
St.  Rcmignis's  tomb,  which  was  carried  in  procession, 
accompanied  by  crosses  and  candles,  round  the  town. 
The  belief  in  the  miraculous  virtues  of  relics  led  to  the 
practice  of  carrying  them,  as  the  Jews  their  ark,  into 
battle.  The  Frankish  princes  required  their  army  chap- 
lains to  carry  them  at  the  head  of  their  forces;  Chil- 
peric  had  them  carried  before  him  when  he  entered 
Paris,  and  an  Eastern  king,  according  to  a story  repeat- 
ed by  Gregory  of  Tours,  went  so  far  as  to  insert  the 
thumb  of  St.  Surgius  in  his  own  right  hand,  and  was 
able,  by  raising  his  arm,  to  conquer  his  enemies.  Be- 
sides this  public  use  of  relics,  many  individuals  were 
accustomed  to  carry  them  about  their  (icrsons  for  their 
own  protection,  especially  when  travelling. 

2.  Miracles  of  Power , consisting  of 

(1)  Those  Wrought  in  Attestation  of  the  Righteousness 
of  the  Innocent  and  the  Guilt  of  the  Wrong-doer. — Greg- 
ory of  Tours  relates  that  a priest  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  was  there 
put  into  chains,  was  proved  to  be  innocent  by  the  fact 
that  his  chains  fell  off  him,  and  could  not  be  made 
to  remain  on  him  when  replaced.  On  the  other  hand, 
a priest  who  had  falsely  asserted  his  innocence  before 
the  tomb  of  St.  Maximin,  in  Treves,  fell  down  dead. 

(2)  Those  Wrought  in  Punishment  of  Such  as  Treated 
Relics  with  Contempt.— For  example,  when  the  relics  of 
St.  Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch,  had  been  removed  at 
the  emperor  Julian's  command  from  Daphue,  where 
their  presence  was  supposed  to  render  dumb  the  oracles 
of  Apollo,  the  temple  of  that  god  caught  fire,  and  no 
traces  of  it  were  left  (A.D.  854). 

III.  Wonders  Wrought  by  the  Eucharist. — It  is  a note- 
worthy fact  that  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  euchariat  were  wrought  by  it  not  only 
as  a sacrament,  but  as  that  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  rite,  and  in  condemnation  of  the 
doctrines,  of  a heretical  creed. 

1.  Miracles  of  Ileneficence. 

(1)  Exorcism  and  Healing.—  A girl  possessed  of  an  j 
evil  spirit,  upon  receiving  the  cucharist  from  St.  Au- 
stregisile  of  Bo  urges,  in  624,  at  once  ceased  to  shout 
and  rave;  and  a singer  in  a church  choir,  having  been 
exhausted  and  in  a prostrate  condition  from  a conflict 
with  dtemons,  revived  upon  receiving  it  from  Sulpicius, 
bishop  of  the  same  see,  in  641. 

(2)  Deliverance,  Protection,  Succor. — During  the  reign 
of  Justinian  it  was  customary  to  distribute  among  the 
young  children  of  Christian  parents  such  fragments  of 
the  eucharistic  bread  as  remained  after  communion.  By 
accident  a Jewish  child,  mingling  with  his  Christian 
companions,  received  and  ate  one  of  these  fragments. 
The  father  of  the  boy,  a glass-blower  by  trade,  was  so 
enraged  that  he  shut  his  son  into  his  furnace,  in  order 
not  only  to  kill  him,  but  to  destroy  all  traces  of  him. 
The  child,  however,  was  saved,  and  the  miracle  resulted 
in  the  conversion  of  the  mother,  who  was  baptized,  to- 
gether with  her  child. 

2.  Miracles  of  Power,  wrought 

(1)  In  Condemnation  of  Immorality.  — Gregory  of 
Tours  relates  that  as  a deacon,  a man  of  unholy  life,  was 
one  day  carrying  the  eucharist  into  a church,  the  bread 
Hew  out  of  his  hands  and  placed  itself  on  the  altar. 

(2)  In  Condemnation  of  Heresy. — Certain  members 
of  the  Donatist  sect,  in  token  of  their  contempt  for  the 
Catholics,  once  ordered  the  eucharistic  bread  to  be  giv- 


en to  their  dogs.  Upon  eating  it  the  dogs  went  read 
and  bit  their  masters.  A woman  receiving  some  of  the 
eucharistic  bread  of  the  Macedonians,  to  her  alarm 
found  that  it  had  turned  into  stone. 

Similar  miracles  were  also  wrought  by  holy  baptism. 
For  example,  as  related  ’bv  Augustine,  the  cure  of  a 
surgeon  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  of  an  actor  having 
paralysis. 

IV.  Wonders  Wrought  by  Pictures  and  Images. 

1.  Miracles  of  Beneficence . — A picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Sozopolis,  in  Pisidia,  was  wont  to  shed,  at  the 
point  where  the  hand  of  the  Virgin  was  represented,  a 
sweet-smelling  ointment.  The  fact  has  been  asserted, 
it  is  claimed,  by  many  witnesses.  An  image  of  oar 
Lord  on  the  cross,  which  stood  near  the  great  gate  of 
the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  was  supposed  to 
possess  miraculous  virtues,  and,  in  fact,  was  believed  to 
have  wrought  a cure  of  hemorrhage  similar  to  that  men- 
tioned in  the  gospels. 

The  victories  which  Ileraclius  won  over  the  I’ersiani 
were  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  carrying  at  the  head 
of  his  legions  images  of  our  Ix>rd  and  the  Virgin  Man-: 
and  the  repulse  of  a Saracen  army  before  the  walla  of 
Nicara,  A.D.7I8,  to  the  possession  by  that  city  of  images 
of  the  saints. 

2.  Miracles  of  Power.— A Jew  stole  a picture  of  our 
Lord  from  a church,  nnd  in  token  of  his  contempt  aud 
hatred  for  the  person  it  represented  tranatixed  it  with 
a dart.  Forthwith  blood  began  to  flow  from  the  pict- 
ure, nnd  in  such  quantity  that  the  Jew  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot.  Thereupon  lie  resolved  to  bum  it, 
but  the  blood  it  had  shed  enabled  its  rightful  owners  to 
trace  and  bring  condign  punishment  upon  the  thief. 

Images  of  the  cross,  as  representatives  of  the  true 
cross,  on  the  same  theory,  came  to  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing tho  same  miraculous  powers. 

V.  Wonders  Wrought  by  Celestial  Visitants.— What- 
ever miracles  were  attributed  to  living  saints  were  also 
attributed  to  those  beings  supposed  to  possess  the  holy 
qualities,  the  angelic  visitants.  For  example,  St.  Cutb- 
bert,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  in  687,  was  cured  of  weak- 
ness in  liis  knee  by  an  angel  who  appeared  to  him 
on  horseback ; aud  a nun  in  a convent  at  Pauvilly,  in 
Normandy,  i»f  an  ulcer  in  her  throat,  after  the  hand  of 
some  invisible  personage  had  been  placed  in  support 
of  her  head,  and  a vision  had  been  subsequently  ac- 
corded to  her  of  one  clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  a 
virgin. 

VI.  Wonders  Wrought  Apart  from  Human  or  An- 
gelic Agency. — Of  this  class  of  wonders,  those  which  are 
best  attested  are  least  marvellous,  while  those  which 
are  most  miraculous  rest  on  manifestly  insufficient  tes- 
timony. Many  of  them  might  be  looked  upon  as  spe- 
cial providences,  others  as  extraordinary  coincidences; 
but  at  the  time  of  their  recurrence  they  were  all  looked 
ujhhi  as  interpositions  of  Providence,  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  or  confound  the  enemies  of  the  faithful 
Of  these  we  note 

1.  Miraculous  Occurrences. 

(1)  Miracles  of  Beneficence.  — A body  of  Catholics 
living  in  Typasa,  in  Mauritania,  A.D.  484,  for  the  crime 
of  holding  assemblies  and  refusing  to  communicste  with 
a heretical  bishop,  had  their  right  bands  amputated, 
and  their  tongues  cut  out  by  the  roots,  by  order  of  Hun- 
neric,  the  Arian  king  of  the  Vandals.  But  on  the  third 
day  after  this  occurrence  they  were  able  to  speak  as  be- 
fore. At  least  three  of  the  narrators  of  this  miracle— 
.Eneas  of  Gaza,  a rhetorician  and  philosopher,  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  and  count  Marcellinus,  his  former  chan- 
cellor— wero  witnesses  of  the  mutilation  inflicted,  and  of 
the  capacity  of  some  of  these  martyrs  to  articulate  who 
were  living  in  their  time.  Marcellinus  adds  that  one  of 
the  confessors  having  been  born  dumb,  spoke  for  the 
first  time  after  the  excision  of  his  tongue.  Procopin* 
states  that  two  out  of  their  number  lost  their  supernat- 
ural power  of  speech  through  having  lapsed  ioto  evil 
living.  No  contemporary  authority  gives  the  number 
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of  the  confessors,  but  in  an  old  menology*  it  was  stated 
as  sixty. 

When  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  was  waging  war 
against  the  Quadri,  his  troop  suffered  greatly  on  one 
occasion  from  thirst,  owing  to  the  intense  heat.  Among 
his  soldiers  were  many  Christians.  Those  who  belonged 
to  the  Mclitene  legion  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer ; a 
shower  of  rain  fell,  refreshing  and  invigorating  the  Ro- 
man army,  but  terrifying  and  dispersing  the  enemy,  to 
whom  it  had  been  a storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  account  is  sometimes  given  without  any  mention 
of  the  prayers  of  the  Christians,  and  again  the  miracle 
is  attributed  to  the  prayers  of  the  emperor. 

Individuals  are  mentioned  as  having  been  miracu- 
lously protected.  We  may  mention  Theotimua,  bishop 
of  Tomi,  A.I).  400,  who  became  invisible  to  his  pur- 
suers; St.  Martin  of  Tours,  the  arm  of  whose  assailant 
fell  powerless;  Armogastus,  a young  Catholic  in  Theo- 
dora's service,  whose  limbs  were  freed  from  their  bouds 
on  his  signing  the  cross  and  invoking  Christ. 

(2)  Miracles  of  Power.— As  an  example  of  a prim- 
itive miracle,  which  rests  upon  ample  testimony,  we 
note  the  fiery  eruption  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  The  emperor  Julian  hail  given  orders 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  having  intrusted  the 
superintendence  of  the  work  to  his  lieutenant,  and  him- 
self issued  invitations  to  the  Jews  of  all  countries  to 
assemble  at  Jerusalem  and  aid  him  in  accomplishing 
his  purpose.  Of  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  interrupted  and  the  emperor’s  designs  thwart- 
ed, we  learn  the  particulars  from  several  writers.  A 
whirlwind  arose,  scattering  heap  of  lime  and  sand  in 
every  direction;  a storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  fell, 
melting  iu  its  violence  the  implements  of  the  workmen ; 
an  earthquake  followed,  casting  up  the  foundation  of  the 
old  Temple,  filling  in  the  new  excavations,  and  causing 
the  fall  of  buildings,  espciallv  the  public  porticoes,  be- 
neath which  the  terrified  multitude  had  sought  shel- 
ter. When  the  workmen  resumed  their  labors  balls  of 
fire  burst  out  beneath  their  feet,  not  once  only,  but  as 
often  as  they  attempted  to  continue  the  undertaking. 
The  fiery  mass  traversed  the  streets,  rcplling  from  the 
doors  of  a church,  even  with  the  loss  of  life  or  limb, 
those  who  had  tied  to  it  for  safety.  This  miracle  has 
the  support  of  contemporary  writers,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  {Oral,  v,  4),  and  Ammiaims  Marcellinus  (Hist. 
xxiii,  1);  and  of  later  historians,  Rtifinus  (Hist,  i,  37), 
Socrates  (iii,  20),  Sozomen  (v,  22),  Theodoret  (Hist. 
Pccles.  iii,  20).  See  also  Warburton , Julian;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xxiii;  Newman,  On  MirucUs, 
dxxv;  Migne,  Did.  <ks  Mir.  ii,  1115. 

2.  Miraculous  A pi>earances. — Gibbon  (c.  xv)  de- 
clares that  “it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  clear 
traces  of  visions  and  inspirations  which  may  be  found 
in  the  early  fathers.”  The  purport  of  visions  was 
sometimes  to  allay  the  fears,  to  solve  the  doubts,  to 
direct  the  step  of  those  who  were  in  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty, sometimes  to  forewarn  of  approaching  calamities. 
They  were  not  restricted  in  their  coming  to  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  persons,  but  appared  to  all.  We  may 
classify  them  into 

(1)  Apparitions  of  Beings. 

(a)  Angels.  — The  appearances  of  the  archangel 
Michael  were  numerous,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West.  An  angel  appeared  to  St.  Theuderius,  directing 
him  where  to  erect  his  monastery,  two  angels  to  Fur- 
seius,  A.D.  650,  admonishing  him,  as  abbot  of  a monas- 
tery, that  monks  should  pay  less  attention  to  the  mor- 
tification of  the  body,  and  more  to  the  cultivation  of  an 
humble,  contented,  and  charitable  disposition. 

(5)  Damons. — The  evil  one  appeared  to  St.  Anthony 
iu  the  guise  of  a woman,  then  of  a black  child;  as  a 
monk  with  loaves  in  his  hands,  when  the  saint  was 
fasting;  as  a spirit  calling  himself  the  power  of  God, 
and,  lastly,  avowing  himself  to  be  Satan. 

(c)  Departed  Spirits.— St.  Stephen  appeared,  A.D. 
420,  to  Pulcheria,  sister  of  Theodosius  II,  informing  her 
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of  the  safe  arrival  of  his  relics  (right  hand)  from  Jeru- 
salem. St.  Ambrose,  on  the  night,  being  Easter  eve,  on 
which  he  wns  laid  out  for  burial,  appared  to  the  newly 
baptized  infants,  varying  the  manner  of  his  apparance, 
but  to  the  parents  of  the  children  remaining  invisible, 
even  when  pintod  out.  Again,  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  appared  to  saints  in  the  East,  praying  with 
them  and  laying  his  hands  on  them,  while  in  Florence 
he  was  frequently  seen  after  his  death,  praying  before 
the  altar  of  the  church  lie  had  built  in  that  city. 

(d)  Living  Saints. — A child  who  had  fallen  into  a 
well  was  found  sitting  upn  the  surface  of  the  water. 
His  account  was  that  St.  Julian  Sabas,  who  at  the  time 
was  entertained  by  the  mother  of  the  child,  had  ap- 
pared to  him  and  borne  him  up.  A similar  story*  is 
given  in  the  life  of  Theodosius  of  Palestine. 

(2)  1 'isions  of  Purgatory , Hell,  ami  Heaven. — A vis- 
ion the  martyr  Perptua  had  of  her  brother,  in  whose 
behalf  she  had  been  led  to  pray,  first  as  suffering  and 
in  a place  of  darkness,  and  then  as  comforted  and  sur- 
rounded with  light,  has  been  suppsed  to  refer  to  a 
state  of  purgatory*.  As  indicative  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  an  abbot  in  Auvergne  had  a vision  of  a 
stream  of  fire,  and  of  men  immersed  iu  it,  bitterly  be- 
moaning their  sufferings.  These  had  lost  their  footing 
when  crossing  a narrow*  bridge  which  spanned  the 
stream,  and  were  men  who  had  been  careless  in  the 
discharge  of  their  spiritual  duties.  After  this  visiou 
the  abbot  became  stricter  iu  the  regulation  of  his  mon- 
astery. Visions  of  heaven  were  accorded  among  others 
to  St.  Furseius  and  to  Salvius,  bishop  of  the  Albigenses, 
as  a place  paved  with  gold  and  silver,  and  illuminated 
by*  a cloud  shining  beyond  the  light  of  sun  or  moon. 

(3)  Apparitions  of  Crosses. 

(а)  In  the  A ir. — Constantine,  when  marching  against 
Maxcntius,  A.I).  311,  and  in  doubt  to  what  deity  he 
should  apply  for  succor  against  an  enemy  whose  forces 
outnumbered  his  own,  saw,  in  company  with  his  whole 
army*,  a luminous  cross  in  the  sky*  above  the  mid-day 
sun,  with  this  inscription,  “ In  this  conquer."  The 
same  night  our  Lord  appared  to  Constantine  in  a vis- 
ion, showed  him  a cross,  and  bade  him  fashion  a stand- 
ard after  the  pattern  of  it  as  a means  of  victory  in  his 
contest  against  Maxentius.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Eusebius  in  his  Life  of  Constantine  (i,  28-32),  but 
not  till  twenty-six  years  after  the  occurrence,  and  which 
he  professes  to  have  heard  from  the  ernpror  himself, 
who  affirmed  his  statement  with  an  oath.  Socrates, 
I’hilostorgius,  Gelasius,  and  Niccphorus  spak  of  the 
phenomenon  as  seen  in  the  sky* ; Sozomen  and  Kufiuus 
in  a dream,  although  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius  they 
also  mention  the  apprition  iu  the  sky.  On  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  May  7,351,  a cross  appared  in  the  sky*  at 
Jerusalem,  stretching  from  Mount  Calvary*  to  Mount 
Olivet,  and  shining  with  a brilliancy  equal  to  that  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  The  apparition  lasted  for  several  hours; 
the  whole  city  beheld  it,  and  all,  residents  and  visitors, 
Christians  and  unbelievers,  alike  joined  in  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  “the  faith  of  the  Christians  did  not  rest 
upon  the  prsuasive  discourses  of  human  wisdom,  but 
upn  the  sensible  proofs  of  divine  intervention.”  Of 
this  phenomenon  Cyril,  then  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
wrote  an  account  to  the  emperor  Consiantius,  who  at 
the  lime  was  fighting  against  Maxentius  in  Pnnnonia, 
where  also,  according  to  l’hilostorgius  (Hist.  Fecks,  iii, 
26),  it  was  seen  by  the  contending  armies,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  pagan  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
Christian  host.  Several  other  apparances  of  like  char- 
acter are  mentioned. 

(б)  On  the  Garments  of  Men. — We  read  that  when 
the  empror  Julian  was  entering  Illyricum  the  vines 
appeared  laden  with  unrip  grapes,  although  the  vint- 
age had  taken  place,  and  that  dew  falling  from  them 
on  the  garments  of  the  empror  and  his  companions 
left  upn  them  the  imprint  of  crosses ; a phenomenon 
which  by*  some  was  suppsed  to  prtend  that  the  em- 
pror should  prish  prematurely,  like  unrip  grapes. 
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The  appearance  of  the  luminous  cross  in  the  sky,  on 
the  occasion  of  Julian’s  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple, 
was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  on  the  bodies  and 
garments  of  men  of  crosses  which  were  luminous  at 
night,  in  some  instances  of  a dark  color,  and  would  not 
wash  out. 

(c)  On  A nimals.—Whcn  the  emperor  Julian  was  in- 
specting the  entrails  of  an  animal  he  was  offering  in 
sacrifice,  he  beheld  in  them  the  figure  of  a cross  encir- 
cled by  a crown.  St.  I’lacidas,  when  hunting  a stag, 
beheld  amid  its  horns  a luminous  cross  nnd  the  figure 
of  the  Crucified,  and  heard  a voice  saying,  “Why  per- 
secutest  thou  roe.  I’lacidas?  Behold,  I am  here  on  ac- 
count of  thee.  I am  Christ  whom  thou,  ignorant  of, 
dost  worship.”  St.  Minulphus  also  saw  a cross  amid  ! 
a stag's  horns. 

llesides  the  foregoing  there  are  many  ether  marvels 
mentioned  in  ancient  writings,  but  illustrations  of  the 
leading  classes  have  been  given.  For  the  credibility 
of  such  accounts  see  Miracles,  Ecclesiastical. 

For  additional  information  see  Acta  Sanctorum;, 
Acta  SS.  Henalid.;  Newman,  On  Miracles;  Fleury, 
Histoire  Eccles.;  Butler,  Lire*  of  the  Saints;  Gregory  the 
Great,  Dialogues;  Augustine,  I)e  Cintate  Dei;  Gregory 
of  Tours,  Dt  Gloria  Martyrum ; Migne,  Did.  des  Mir. 
and  Patrol.  Lot. ; Sulpicius  Sevcrus,  Lift  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours;  the  various  Apologies  of  the  fathers,  with  • 
many  of  their  other  writings;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tories of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Philostorgius. 
Rufinus,  and  Theodoret,  as  well  as  mauy  of  tltc  later 
writers  on  the  same  subject. 

Wood,  Andrew,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
the  Isles,  where  he  continued  until  1680,  when  he  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Caithness.  See  Keith,  j 
Scottish  Bishops , p.  218,  310. 

Wood,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Greenfield,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1 1, 1801.  He  grad- 
uated from  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1824 ; spent 
over  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary; 
began  his  labors  at  Mayfield,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26, 1826;  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  Jan.  10,  1828,  and  continued 
his  work  as  stated  supply  at  Mayfield  until  1840.  He 
was  installed  pastor  at  that  place  in  September,  1841, 
and  continued  to  labor  there  until  his  death,  June  6,1876. 
Dr.  Wood  w as  a man  of  clear  intellect,  and  of  unusual 
power  in  the  pulpit  and  in  debate;  a wise  counsellor, 
deeply  pious,  consistent  in  life,  and  successful  as  a pas- 
tor. See  Sterol.  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1877, 


p.  20. 

Wood,  N.  N.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Fairfax,  Yt„  May  1,  1808.  lie  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College,  in  1835 ; for  one  year  was  princi- 
pal of  the  Black  River  Academy;  studied  theology  for 
a part  of  the  regular  course  at  Madison  University; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Lebanon  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  in  1838;  in  1842  went  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  re- 
signed his  pastorate  in  1815,  and  went  to  Market  Street 
Church,  Zanesville,  <).,  where  he  remained  until  1850, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  ShurtlcfT  Col- 
lege, Upper  Alton,  111.,  holding  this  office  until  1855. 
For  one  year  after  his  resignation  he  was  pastor  at 
Palmyra,  Mo.;  then  became  a chaplain  in  the  Union 
army.  Near  the  close  of  the  war  lie  removed  to  Jack- 
sonville, I1L,  where,  for  several  years,  he  was  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in  the  Young 
Ladies’  Athciueum.  He  died  there,  Jan.  21, 1874.  See 
Minutes  of  Illinois  A tmicersaries,  1874,  p.  16.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Woodbridge,  Geokgk,  D.l)..  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal divine,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point,  served  a short  period  in  the  United 
States  amir  at  OKI  Point,  and  afterwards  at  Fort  In- 
dependence, near  Boston;  resigned, and  went  to  Maty- 
land,  where  he  edited  a political  newspaper.  He  sub- 
sequently went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  graduating  in  1833,  was  ordained  by  bishop 
Moore,  and  soon  after  was  called  to  the  Monumental 
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Church,  Richmond,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
Feb.  14, 1878,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Wood-carrying,  The  Feast  or,  one  of  the  an- 
nual festivals  instituted  after  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
although  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  See  Festival 

L Same  of  the  Festival  and  its  Signifctmce.  — The 
name  ENS :?H  *(2t;3  or  E*'3?  *,?*:£,  which  literally 
denotes  the  wood-offering,  ivXogbfna,  Xylophoria,  or  its 
fuller  phrase,  CXS  *,21p  b'S  2*3  OT*,  the  feast  of 
wood  - offering,  t)  rwv  ZvXoOopiutv  ioori)  (Josephus, 
War,  ii,  17,  6),  by  which  this  festival  is  designated. » 
derived  from  Neh.  x,  35 ; xiii,  81.  It  obtained  its  nan*, 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  day  in  which  it  was  cele- 
brated all  the  people,  without  any  distinction  of  tribe 
or  grade,  brought  wood  to  the  temple,  being  the  but 
day  in  the  year  whereon  wood  could  be  felled  for  the 
burning  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  perpetual  fire  on  the 
altar.  It  is  also  denominated  JC’insb  *78  *2T,  the 
time  of  wood  for  the  priests  ( Megillaih  Taanith,  v),  be- 
cause on  this  festival  the  priests  too,  like  the  rest  of 
the  people,  offered  wood. 

II.  The  Day,  and  Manner  of  its  Celebration.— The 
day  on  which  this  festival  was  annually  celebrated  »» 
the  15th  of  A b (EX = August).  This  is  distinctly  at- 
tested by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  trustworthy  records  (comp.  Mishna,  Taanith. iv,8; 
Babylon  Gemara,  ibid.  30  a ; Baba  Batfura,  121  a ; Me- 
gillath  Taanith,  r;  Midrash  Rabba,  on  Lamentation*, 
Ivii).  The  remark  in  Josephus,  that  this  festival  vas 
celebrated  on  the  14th  (rp  li  HZijc  ruv  IcXoQcot** 
ioprij c ovmjc — iv  y itaenv  ieroy  vXyv  ry  tpo- 

mpiptiv,  War,  ii,  17, 6;  and  ry  li  ffifc,  imtwinq 
li  rjv  Aibov  pyvoy,  c.  r.X-,  ibid,  ii,  17, 7),  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  the  error  of  a copyist  (comp.  Hmfek. 
Geschichte  des  Volkts  Israel,  i,  144 ; Griitz.  Geschichte  da 
Juden , 2d  cd.  iii,  478).  The  nine  days  in  the  year  ap- 
pointed for  the  delivery  of  wood  by  the  respective  fun- 
nies were  as  follows:  On  the  20th  of  Ab,  when  the 
descendants  of  Pachat  Moab  b.  Jehudah  furnished  the 
wood ; the  20th  of  Elu!,  the  family  of  Adocn  b.  Jehodah; 
the  1st  of  Tebet,  the  family  of  Parosh ; the  1st  of  Sisan, 
the  family  of  Arah  b.  Jehudah ; the  20th  of  Tams,  the 
family  of  David  b.  Jehudah;  the  5th  of  .46, the  family 
of  Parosh  b.  Jehudah;  the  7th  of  A b,  the  family  of 
Jondab  b.  Rcchab;  the  10th  of  Ab,  the  family  of  Secaa 
b.  Benjamin ; and  on  the  15th  of  A b,  the  family  of  Salta 
b.  Jehudah,  with  the  priests,  Levites,  and  all  those  who 
did  not  know  from  what  they  descended,  a*  well  a*  the 
families  of  Gonbci  Ali  and  Kozai  Keziotb  (Mishna. 
Taanith,  iv,  3).  So  general  was  the  delivery  of  wood 
on  this  day  (i.  e.  the  15th  of  Ab)  that  even  proselytes, 
slaves,  Ncthiuim,  and  bastards  brought  fuel  (Meg&atk 
Taanith,  v).  Hence  the  remark  of  Josephus,  that  on 
this  day  all  the  people  brought  wood,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  derived  its  name  ( IFar,  ii,  17, 6). 

On  this  day,  when  all  the  people  were  thus  congre- 
gated together,  discarding  all  distinction  of  tribe,  of 
rich  and  poor,  of  Israelite  and  proselyte,  of  master  and 
slave,  the  maidens  of  Jerusalem  met  together  for  sng- 
ing  joyful  and  religious  songs,  and  for  dancing.  Dressed 
in  white  garments,  which  they  borrowed  in  order  not 
to  shame  those  who  had  none  of  their  own,  these  dam- 
sels assembled  together  in  an  open  place  in  the  vine- 
yards. They  sang  atrophic  songs  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guage, and  danced  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  happy  choice  of  part- 
ners in  life  frequently  took  place,  since  it  was  one  of 
the  two  annual  opportunities  afforded  to  the  young 
people  of  making  their  attractions  known  without  vio- 
lating feminine  modesty  (Mishna,  Megilla.  iv,  8).  Ces- 
sation from  manual  labor  on  this  day  was.  however,  not 
enjoined;  but  fasting,  penitential  prayers,  and  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  were  forbidden  ( Meyillath  Taanith,  r: 
Maimonidea,  Yad  ha-Chenaka  Uilchoth  Ktlci  karn-Md- 
dash , vi). 
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III.  Origin  and  Date  of  this  Festival. — The  origin 
of  this  festival  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  as  the 
ancient  Talmudic  authorities  which  describe  its  cele- 
bration differ  materially  in  their  opinions  about  the 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  its  institution.  From  Neh. 
x,  35 ; xiii,  31,  we  leant  that  this  statesman,  in  order  to 
supply  the  necessary  fuel  for  the  bunting  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  the  keeping  up  of  the  perpetual  fire  on  the 
altar,  ordained  that  each  family  in  rotation  was  to  furnish 
wood  for  the  temple  at  a certain  period  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  order  and  time  of  delivery  were  to  be  settled  by 
casting  lots.  The  result  obtaiucd  by  the  casting  of  lots 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  canonical  Scriptures;  but  the 
post -canonical  documents,  which  describe  the  temple 
service,  furnish  us  with  a minute  account  of  both  the 
names  of  the  respective  families  npon  whom  it  devolved 
to  supply  the  wood,  and  the  periods  of  the  year  in 
which  they  delivered  it.  This  account  is  given  in  the 
preceding  section  of  this  article.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  different  families  who  are 
thus  recorded  to  have  offered  the  wood  at  appointed 
times  did  so  in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained  by 
the  casting  of  lots.  Now,  the  reason  why  the  16th  of 
Ab  was  kept  as  a special  festival,  and  why  all  the  na- 
tion at  large  took  part  iu  the  offering  of  wood  on  this 
day,  is,  according  to  some  authorities  in  the  Talmud, 
that  on  it  the  people  ceased  to  fell  wood  for  the  tem- 
ple, because,  according  to  R.  Eliezer  the  Great,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  begins  to  diminish  on  this  day,  and  the  wood 
which  was  cut  after  this  date  did  not  become  sufficient- 
ly dry.  Hence  the  15tli  of  Ab  was  designated  “the 
day  on  which  the  axe  is  broken.”  As  it  was  also  be- 
lieved that  the  wood  cut  down  after  the  15th  of  Ab  is 
sapless  (Rosh  hash-Shana,  2 a,  14  a),  Hcrzfeld  ( Geschichte 
des  Voiles  Israel,  i,  145)  ingeniously  conjectures  that 
the  trees  were  regarded  as  dead  after  this  date,  and  the 
wood  of  such  trees  was  considered  as  unfit  for  the  altar. 
The  other  ancient  opinion  about  the  origin  of  this  fes- 
tival is,  that  the  furnishing  of  wood  for  the  temple  by 
the  pious,  which  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  Nehcmiah  reinstituted  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  was  prohibited  by  some  wicked  sovereign,  and 
that  this  interdict  was  abolished  on  the  16th  of  Ab. 
Hence  this  day  was  constituted  a festival,  and  the  fam- 
ilies who  jeopardized  their  lives  in  stealthily  supplying 
wood  for  the  temple  during  the  time  of  the  prohibition 
are  those  named  above,  who,  as  a privilege,  continued 
to  bring  some  wood  on  this  festival,  whether  the  fuel 
was  wanted  or  not.  There  is,  however,  a difference  of 
opiuion  as  to  who  this  wicked  monarch  was.  The  Je- 
rusalem Talmud  will  have  it  that  it  was  Jeroboam  who 
placed  guards  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  temple  in 
order  to  prevent  the  people  from  taking  to  the  sanctu- 
ary the  first-fruits  and  the  wood,  and  the  families  of 
Gonbei  Ali  and  Kozai  Kczioth,  mentioned  in  the  Mish- 
nn,  were  those  who  encountered  the  danger  in  clandes- 
tinely supplying  the  wood  ( Jerusalem  Taanith,  iv,  G). 
The  Megillath  Taanith  (cap.  v)  again  has  it  that  this 
interdict  proceeded  from  uthe  Icings  of  Greece ,”  who 
imitated  the  conduct  of  Jeroboam;  while  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  omits  the  dynasty  altogether,  and  simply  re- 
marks that  the  prohibition  emanated  from  some  gov- 
ernment ( T<ianith , 28  a).  As  the  reference  to  Jeroboam 
on  the  part  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  simply  to  make 
this  monarch  the  author  of  all  the  wicked  deeds  in 
connection  with  the  Jews,  and  as,  moreover,  the  ascrip- 
tion of  this  deed  in  the  Megillath  Taanith  to  Greek 
rulers  is  unhistorical — since  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to 
whom  aione  it  could  refer,  totally  abolished  the  temple 
service,  which  rendered  it  useless  to  smuggle  the  first- 
fruits  and  wood — Griitz  concludes  that  this  prohibition 
could  only  proceed  from  Alexander  Janmeus, who  forbade 
the  offering  of  wood  out  of  hatred  to  the  Pharisees,  and 
that  then  the  above-named  pious  families  clandestinely 
furnished  the  fuel.  When  this  interdict  ceased  with 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  and  the  ancient  custom  of 
wood-offering  was  resumed,  the  concluding  dav  for  the 
XII, — Q Q Q 


delivery  of  it  (comp.  Taanith , 81  a)  obtained  a higher 
significance,  and  was  elevated  into  a national  festival 
(Grdtz,  iii,  477).  It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of 
the  nature  of  this  festival  that  the  custom  for  all  the 
people  to  bring  large  supplies  of  firewood  for  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  year  could  not  possibly  have  been  designed 
to  relieve  the  Nethinim,  and  that  these  Ncthinira  did 
not  bear  a conspicuous  part  in  it,  as  is  supposed  by 
many. 

IV.  Literature. — Mishna,  Taanith,  iv,  5,  8;  the  Je- 
rusalem anil  Babylon  Gemaras  on  this  Mishna;  Me- 
gillath Taanith  (ed.  Meyer,  Amsterdam,  1724),  v,  32-39 1 
Maimottidea,  Yad  ha-Chezaka  Ililchoth  Kelei  ham-Mik- 
dash,  vi ; Ilerzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Voiles  Israel  (Nord- 
hausen,  1865),  i,  G7  sq. ; 144  sq.;  Jost,  Geschichte  des 
Judenthums  (Lcipsic,  1857),  i,  169;  Griitz,  Geschichte  der 
Judin  (2d  ed.  ibid.  18G3),  p.  122, 477  ff. — Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Offkimsg. 

Wooden  Churches.  In  Walcott’s  Sacred  Ar- 
chaeology (p.  614, 615),  the  principal  facts  concerning  the 
wooden  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  a little  later 
are  given  in  brief. 

“Nether  Pcevor,  bnilt  in  the  time  of  Henry  II ; a chnpel 
at  Bury  St.  Edmimd's  until  1S03;  St.  Aldhclm's,  Durham, 
B9S;  St.  Stephen's,  Maycnce,  1011 ; a stud  Lady-chapel  at 
Tvkford,  and  another  nt  Spalding,  in  1059,  were  alt  built 
or  wood,  ns  many  of  the  Norwegian  churches  (like  Little 
Grecnslend,  1013:  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire;  and  New* 
land,  Worcestershire)  are  to  this  day.  The  latter  may  have 
been  a grange  altered  to  form  a church.  Ribbesford  has 
wooden  uave-arcnde«.  The  excellence  of  English  carpen- 
try is  conspicuous  in  the  woodwork  preserved  to  us  in 
roofs,  ns  at  Peterborough,  Ely,  Old  Shorehnm,  Polebrooke, 
Warralngton,  and  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  the  pnlncc  kitch- 
en, Chichester ; the  Guestou-hall,  now  in  a church,  at  Wor- 
cester ; and  St.  Mary’s,  Reading ; doors,  ns  nt  Beaulieu  and 
I.utou;  cloisters,  like  the  dean's  at  Windsor,  of  the  14th 
century;  lychgatcs,  as  nt  Beckenham;  windows,  like  those 
of  Englefield : stalls,  os  at  Lancaster,  and  some  of  early 
English  date  nt  Salisbury;  screens,  ns  at  St. .John’s  Hos- 
pital, Winchester,  Roydou,  Ewerby,  the  palace  chapel, 
Chichester,  Lavenham,  and  St.  Margaret's,  Lynn ; or  early 
stall  desks,  like  one  preserved  nt  Rochester,  of  the  12th 
century.  The  curious  ‘fish-scale’  ornament  of  Normnu 
spires  is  an  lmitatiou  of  the  oaken  shingle  so  common  iu 
Keut  and  Sussex,  a clear  proof  that  there  were  earlier 
spires  of  wood.  Probably  the  Gothic  stone  spire  was  de- 
rived from  Normandy,  where  the  earliest — the  pyramid  of 
Tbnnn— forms  a sncccssion  of  steps,  of  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  was  the  prototype  or  Comorn es,  Bosley,  and 
Rosel.  But  England  uever  produced  such  a grand  exam- 
ple of  oruamentnl  carpentry  and  lead  as  the  fl&che  of 
Amiens." 

American  churches  anil  chapels  from  the  first  have  been 
largely  of  wood;  but  the  present  tendency  is  towards 
structures  built  of  more  substantial  material. 

Woodford,  Jamks  Rfssei.i.,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelhte,  was  l>orn  at  Henley-on-Thames,  April  30, 1820. 
He  graduated  from  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1842;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1843,  and  presbyter  in 
1845;  became  incumbent  nt  St.  Mark’s,  Easton,  near 
Bristol,  in  1847 ; vicar  nt  Kempsford,  Gloucestershire, 
in  1855;  of  Leeds  in  1868;  bishop  of  Ely  in  1873;  and 
died  Oct.  24,  1885.  He  published  several  volumes  of 
sermons,  lectures,  etc. 

Woodhead,  Abraham,  an  English  clergyman, 
and  subsequently  a Roman  Catholic  controversial  writer, 
was  born  at  Meltham,  Yorkshire,  in  1608.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  University  College,  Oxford,  of  which  lie  became 
fellow  in  1633,  and  soon  after  entered  into  holy  orders. 
In  1611  he  was  proctor  at  Oxford,  and  about  this  time 
travelled  on  the  Continent  os  tutor  to  some  young  gen- 
tlemen of  distinction.  While  at  Rome  ho  became’  a 
secret  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1648  he  was 
deprived  of  bis  fellowship  for  absence,  but  was  reinstated 
at  the  Restoration  in  1660.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
conform,  however,  he  obtained  leave  to  travel  with  an 
allowance  of  £20,  on  which  lie  lived  in  concealment, 
teaching  Roman  Catholic  pupils  and  writing  controver- 
sial books,  at  Iloxton,  near  London,  until  his  death. 
May  4, 1678.  He  was  cousidcrcd  one  of  the  ablest  con- 
troversial writers,  on  the  popish  side,  of  his  time,  and 
his  abilities  and  candor  have  been  commended  by  some 
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Protestant  writers.  Among  his  publications  we  note, 
Briqf  Account  of  Ancient  Church  Government  (16G2): — 
Guide  in  Controversies,  in  IV  Discourses  (1666): — Dr. 
Stillingfeet's  Principles  (1671) : — Life  of  St.  Tereza, from 
the  Spanish  (eod.) : — Paraphrase  of  the  Apocalypse 
(1682): — Ttco  Discourses  Concerning  the  Adoration  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist  (1687) : — Of  Faith 
Necessary  to  Salvation,  etc.  (1688): — A Compendious 
Discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  etc.  (eod.) : — Motives  to  Holy 
Living  (eod.) : — Catholick  Theses  (1689) : — and  Concern- 
ing Images  and  Idolatry  (eod.).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. 

Woodland  (n,")2J'],  “forests”).  The  groves  of 
Palestine,  inhabited  by  wild  and  even  rapacious  animals 
(2  Kings  ii,  24 ; Jer.  v,  6 ; xii,  8 ; Amos  iii,  4,  etc.),  were, 
especially  before  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  the  Israel- 
ites, not  inconsiderable,  but  not  adequate  to  supply  tim- 
ber, much  less  fuel.  See  Wood.  In  the  Mosaic  law 
there  is  reference  to  forests  and  their  employment  (Deut. 
xix,  5),  and  conflagrations  in  them  are  occasionally 
noticed  (Psa.  lxxxiii,  15 ; Isa.  ix,  17 ; comp.  Jer.  xxi, 
14;  James  iii,  5).  Several  tracts  of  woodland  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Bible  (Reland,  Palast.  p.  378  sq.;  11a- 
mcsveld,  i,  436  sq.).  See  Forest. 

Woodruff,  George  W.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  April  21, 1824. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and 
at  Oberlin,  O.;  joined  the  New  York  Conference  in  1845, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1847,  and  elder  in  1849.  His 
successive  appointments  were:  Grcenport,  Rivcrhcad, 
Flatbush,  L.I.;  New  Britain,  West  Winsted, Conn.;  York 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Danbury,  Conn.;  St  John  Street, 
New  Haven;  Middletown;  Waterbury;  Hanson  Place, 
Brooklyn;  Seventh  Street,  Alanson  Church,  New  York 
city;  Fint  Church,  New  Haven;  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.? 
in  1874  superannuated;  St.  Paul’s,  Fall  River, Mass.;  Allen 
Street,  New  York  city;  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  in 
1881  supernumerary.  He  was  secretary  of  the  New  York 
East  Conference  fourteen  consecutive  years,  and  was 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  four  times,  of  which 
body  he  was  three  times  secretary.  He  died  March  20, 
1882.  He  was  an  able  and  effective  preacher,  a good 
pastor,  and  a zealous  counsellor.  Sec  Minutes  of  A nnual 
Conferences,  1882,  p.  77. 

Woodworth,  Francis  C-,  a Presbyterian  minister 
and  author,  was  bora  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Feb.  12, 1813.  ’ 
He  served  eight  years  as  a printer;  was  educated  at 
Oneida  Institute,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1840,  was  licensed  by  the  Third  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  April  26  of  that  year,  and  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church,  Fairhaven,  VL,  on  the 
28th  of  October.  Here  he  labored  three  years,  and  then 
resigned,  on  the  failure  of  his  health,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  juvenile  literature,  in  which  department  he  ac- 
quired a wide  reputation.  He  died  June  5,  1859,  on 
board  a steamer,  at  the  wharf  in  New  York,  just  arrived 
from  Florid  a.  He  published.  Uncle  Frank's  Home  Stories 
(6  vols.  16mo): — Uncle  Frank's  Boys'  and  Girls'  Library 
(6  vols.  16mo) : — Uncle  Frank's  Picture  Gallery  (2  vols. 
16mo) : — Theodore  Thinker's  Stories  for  Little  Folks  (12 
vols.  18mo).  He  also  published  in  England,  England  as 
It  Is  (18mo): — Scotland  as  It  Is  (18mo): — The  World  as 
It  Is  (2  vols.  18mo): — Youth's  Book  of  Gems  (8vo): — 
Young  A merican's  Life  of  Fremont  (1856,  18mo) : — 
Uncle  Frank's  Pleasant  Pages  for  the  Fireside  (1857, 
12mo): — A Wheat-sheaf  from  Our  Own  Fields  (16mo; 
republished  as  Buds  and  Blossoms  from  Our  Own  Gar- 
den, 16mo):  — String  of  Pearls  for  Boys  and  Girls 
(16mo) : — A merican  Miscellany  of  Entertaining  Knowl- 
edge (6  vols.  12mo),  which  is  warmly  commended: — 
Youth's  Cabinet , and  Uncle  Frank's  Dollar  Magazine,  of 
which  he  edited  about  fifteen  volumes,  and  which  made 
his  name  a familiar  sound  in  many  households.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1861,  p.  168;  AUibone, 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  a.  v. 

Woof  ireb,  mixture,  as  sometimes  rendered), 


the  cross-threads  inserted  into  the  warp  in  wearing 
(Lev.  xiii,  48-59).  Sec  WEn. 

Woog,  Cart.  Christoph,  a German  linguist,  was 
bom  in  1713  at  Dresden,  and  died  as  professor  of  (Ireek 
and  Latin  at  Leipsic,  April  24, 1771.  He  is  the  author 
of,  Presbyteror.  et  Diaconor.  A chain  de  Marlyrio  S. 
Andrew  Epistola  Encyclica  (Leipsic,  1749) :— I'rogr. tit 
Genuinis  Antiquitatum  Sacrar.  in  Primitive  Foiesia 
Obviar.  Fontib.  ( ibid.  1745): — Historiola  de  Sptesio 
Fpisc.  et  Kvagrio  Philos,  (ibid.  1758)  :—Hippolyti  Frag- 
mentum  ad  Prop,  ir,  1-5  (ibid.  1762).  See  Fttrst,  £HL 
Jud.  iii,  536 ; Winer,  Hamlbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  566, 606. 
900.  (a  P.) 

Wool  (Gr.  tptov,  Ileb.  ix,  19;  Rev.  i,  4).  The  fleece 
of  the  sheep,  as  such,  was  properly  called  15  or  H1J, 
while  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed  was  called 
*11221;  hence  n?3,  a fleece  of  wool  (Judg.  vi,37). 

Wool  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  an  early  period 
extensively  for  clothing  (Lev.  xiii,  47 ; Deut.  x si i.  11: 
Job  xxxi,  20;  Prov.  xxxi,  13;  Ezek.  xxxiv,3;  Hos.il, 
5). — Kitto,  s.  v.  The  importance  of  wool  is  incidentally 
shown  by  the  notice  that  Mcsha’s  tribute  was  paid  in  a 
certain  number  of  rams  “with  the  wool”  (2  Kings  iii, 
4),  as  well  as  by  its  being  specified  among  the  first- 
J fruits  to  lie  offered  to  the  priests  (Deut.  xviii,4).  The 
wool  of  Damascus  was  highly  prized  in  the  mart  of 
Tyre  (Ezra  xxvii,  18),  and  i9  compared  in  the  Sept,  to 
the  wool  of  Miletus  (ipia  it c MtAi/rov),  the  fame  d 
which  was  widely  spread  in  the  ancient  world  (Pliny 
viii,  73;  Virgil,  Georg,  iii,  806 ; iv,  334).  Wool  is  occa- 
sionally cited  as  an  image  of  purity  and  brilliancy  (Isa. 
i,  18;  Dan.  vii,  9;  Rev.  i,  14),  and*  the  flakes  of  juo* 

! are  appropriately  likened  to  it  (Psa.  cxlvii,  16).  The  art 
I of  dying  it  was  understood  by  the  Jews  (Mishna,  Shui 
1,  § 6). — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Sheep;  Woollen. 

Woollen  and  Linen  (Le.  linsey-woolsey).  Among 
the  Mosaic  laws  against  unnatural  mixtures  is  found  oot 
to  this  effect,  “ A garment  of  mixtures  (T222*C,  shaatsa) 
shall  not  come  upon  thee”  (Lev.  xix,  19);  or,  as  it  u 
expressed  in  Dent  xxii,  11,  “thou  shalt  not  wear  sA ad- 
nez,  wool  and  flax  together.”  Our  version,  by  the  help 
j of  the  latter  passage,  lias  rendered  the  strange  word 
1 shaatnez  in  the  former,  “ of  linen  and  woollen while 
in  Deuteronomy  it  is  translated  “a  garment  of  divets 
sorts.”  In  the  Vulgate  the  difficulty  is  avoided;  and 
KtfiStjXoc,  “ spurious ” or  “counterfeit,”  the  rendering 
of  the  Sept,  is  wanting  in  precision.  In  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos  the  same  word  remains.,  with  a slight  modi- 
fication to  adapt  it  to  the  Chaldee;  but  in  the  Peshito- 
Syriac  of  Leviticus  it  is  rendered  by  an  adjectire. 
“ motley,"  and  in  Deuteronomy  a “ motley  garment," 
corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  Samaritau  version, 
which  has  “ spotted  like  a leopard."  Two  things  ooly 
appear  to  be  certain  about  shaatnez — that  it  is  a foreign 
word,  and  that  its  origin  has  not  at  present  been  traced. 
Its  signification  is  sufficiently  defined  in  Deut.  xxii,  11. 
The  derivation  given  in  the  Mishna  ( Kilaim , ix,  8), 
which  makes  it  a compound  of  three  words,  signifying 
“ carded,  spun,  and  twisted,”  is  in  keeping  with  rabbin- 
ical etymologies  generally.  Other  etymologies  are  pro- 
posed by  Bochart  ( Hieroz.  pt.  1,  b.  2,  c.  45),  Simonis 
( Ijex.  Heb. ),  and  Pfeiffer  ( Dub.  Vex.  cenu  2,  loc.  xi ). 
The  last-mentioned  writer  defended  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  word,  but  his  knowledge  of  Coptic,  according  to 
Jablonski,  extended  not  much  beyond  the  letters,  and 
little  value,  therefore,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  solution 
which  he  proposed  for  the  difficult}'.  Jablonski  him- 
self favors  the  suggestion  of  Forster,  that  a garment  of 
linen  and  woollen  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  shosbsss, 
and  that  this  word  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
written  by  them  in  the  form  shautna  ( Opusc . i,  294). 
See  Linen. 

The  reason  given  by  Josephus  (.4nt.  iv,  8, 11)  for  the 
law  which  prohibited  the  wearing  a garment  woreo  of 
linen  and  woollen  is,  that  such  were  worn  by  the  prisa 
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alone  (see  Mishna,  Kilaim,  ix,  1).  Of  this  kind  were 
the  girdle  (of  which  Josephus  says  the  warp  was  en- 
tirely linen,  Ant,  iii,  7,  2),  ephod,  and  breastplate  (Brau- 
nius,  De  Vest.  Sac.  llebr.  p.  110,  111)  of  the  high-priest, 
and  the  girdle  of  the  common  priests  (Maimonides,  Celt 
ham  - Mikdash,  cviii).  Spencer  conjectured  that  the 
use  of  woollen  and  linen  inwoven  in  the  same  garment 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Zabii,  and  was  associated 
with  their  idolatrous  ceremonies  (De  Ixg.  Ileb.  ii,33,3) ; 
but  that  it  was  permitted  to  the  Hebrew  priests,  be- 
cause with  them  it  could  give  rise  to  no  suspicion 
of  idolatry.  Maimonides  found  in  the  books  of  the 
Zabii  that  “ the  priests  of  the  idolaters  clothed  them- 
selves with  robes  of  linen  and  woollen  mixed  together" 
(Townley,  Reasons  of  the  I.aics  of  Moses,  p.  207).  By 
“ wool " the  Talmudists  understood  the  wool  of  sheep 
(Mishua,  Kilaim,  ix,  1).  It  is  evident  from  Zeph.  i,  8, 
that  the  adoption  of  a particular  dress  wa3  an  indication 
of  idolatrous  tendencies,  and  there  may  be  therefore 
some  truth  in  the  explanation  of  Maimonides. — Smith, 
s.  v.  See  Diverse. 

Woolaton,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  who  was 
noted  in  his  day  for  the  boldness  of  his  opinions,  was 
born  at  Northampton  in  1GG9.  Ho  received  the  proper 
training  in  the  grammar-school,  and  entered  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1685,  where  he  subsequently  gradu- 
ated, and  became  fellow  of  his  college.  He  was  prose- 
cuted before  lord  chief-justice  Raymond  for  the  views 
advanced  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Our 
Saviour,  and  sentenced  to  a year's  imprisonment  and  a 
tine  of  £100.  He  purchased  the  liberty  of  the  rules  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  where  he  continued  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year,  being  unable  to  pat*  the  fine.  Efforts 
were  made  for  his  release,  but  were  unsuccessful,  because 
he  refused  to  desist  from  offensive  writings.  He  died 
in  the  bounds  of  King’s  Bench  prison,  Jan.  27,  1782. 
Among  his  principal  writings  arc  the  following:  The 
Old  Apology  for  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  Revived  (1705) : — Disser- 
tatio  de  Pontii  Pilati  ad  Tibciium  F.pislola  (1720) : — 
A Free  Gift  to  the  Clergy,  in  Four  Parts  (1722-24): — 
Moderator  Hetween  an  Inf  del  and  an  A postate  (1725) : 
— Six  Discourses  on  the.  Miracles  of  Our  Sariour  (1727- 
29) : — Defence  of  the  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of 
Our  Saviour  (1729-30).  Sec  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Worcester,  Councils  ok  (Concilium  Vigorniense). 
Worcester  is  a city  of  England,  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sev- 
ern, twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Birmingham.  Un- 
der the  name  Caer  Guorangon,  it  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Two  ecclesiastical 
councils  have  been  held  there,  as  follows: 

I.  Was  held  about  G01,  by  St.  Austin,  in  which  he 
endeavored,  ineffectually,  to  persuade  the  bishops  of 
the  British  Church  to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter, 
to  administer  baptism  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Latin  Church,  and  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  See  Mansi,  Condi,  v,  1010;  Wilkins,  Concil.  i,  24. 

II.  Was  held  July  26, 1240,  by  the  bishop  Walter  of 
Chanteloup.  Fifty-nine  constitutions  were  published, 
which,  among  other  things,  enjoin  to  baptize  condition- 
ally in  doubtful  cases,  but  always  with  trine  immersion. 
Forbids  to  celebrate  mass  before  having  said  prime,  to 
plight  troth  except  when  fasting,  and  to  observe  any 
particular  day  or  month  for  marriage.  It  is  also  or- 
dered that  any  person  desiring  to  confess  to  any  other 
than  his  own  priest,  shall  first  modestly  ask  permission 
of  the  latter.  See  Mansi.  Concil.  xi,  572;  Wilkins,  Con- 
cil. i,  665. 

Word  is  in  Hebrew  (*12^)  often  put  for  thing  or 
matter;  ns  Exod.  ii,  14, “Surely  this  thing  [Heb.  tcord] 
is  known;"  “To-morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this  thing 
j Heb.  word ] in  the  land”  (ix,  5) ; “I  will  do  a thing 
[ Heb.  word ] in  Israel,  at  which  both  the  ears  of  every 
one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle  ”(1  Sam.  iii,  11);  “Anil 
the  rest  of  the  acts  (Heb.  words']  of  Solomon”  (1  Kings 


xi,  41).  So  likewise  the  Gr.  pijpa,  which  properly  sig- 
nifies an  utterance,  came  to  denote  any  sensible  object 
or  occurrence. 

WORD  of  Got>,  or,  of  the  Lori>.  Sometimes  Script- 
ure ascribes  to  the  word  of  God  supernatural  effects;  or 
represents  it  as  animated  and  active.  So,  “ He  sent  his 
word,  and  healed  them  ” (l’sa.  evii,  20).  Enlarging  upon 
this  idea,  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  ascribes  to  the 
word  of  God  the  death  of  the  first-boni  of  Egypt  (xviii, 
15;  xvi,  26;  ix,  1 ; xvi,  12);  the  miraculous  effects  of 
the  manna;  the  creation  of  the  world;  the  healing  of 
those  who  looked  up  to  the  brazen  serpent.  In  a sim- 
ilar sepse  of  omuific  power  the  centurion  in  the  gospel 
says  to  our  Saviour, “Speak  the  word  only, and  my  ser- 
vant shall  be  healed  ” (Matt,  viii,  8).  Referring  to  the 
preserving  influence  of  divine  truth,  Christ  says  to  the 
devil  that  tempted  him,  “Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every'  word  that  proceeded!  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God  " (iv,  4). 

From  these  and  other  passages  we  6cc  that  the  phrase 
“word  of  God”  or  “of  the  Lord"  is  taken  (1)  for  that 
internal  word  heard  by  the  prophets,  when  under  in- 
spiration from  God ; (2)  for  that  which  they  heard  ex- 
ternally, when  God  spoke  to  them;  as  when  he  spoke 
to  Moses,  face  to  face,  or  ns  one  friend  speaks  to  another 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  11);  (3)  for  that  word  which  the  minis- 
ters of  God,  the  priests,  the  apostles,  the  servants  of 
God,  declare  in  his  name  to  the  people;  (4)  for  what  is 
written  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  OKI  and  New  Tests. ; 
(5)  for  the  only  Son  of  the  Father,  the  uncreated  wis- 
dom. For  the  first  four  of  these,  see  Bible;  the  last 
only  we  propose  to  discuss  here. 

I.  The  lsigos  (o  Adyof)  is  the  name  given  to  the  di- 
vine or  pre-existent  nature  of  Christ,  designating  him 
as  the  great  medium  of  communication  between  God 
and  man  (John  i,  1,  14 ; 1 John  i,  1 ; v,  7;  Rev.  xix, 
13;  comp.  Heb.  iv,  12).  This  remarkable  usage  of  the 
term  word,  ns  designating  not  a mere  attiibute,  but  a 
hypostasis  in  some  respects  diverse  from  God,  yet  at  the 
same  time  God  himself,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  (metical  personification  of  "wisdom," 
in  Prov.  viii,  12,22;  nor  from  the  apocryphal  books  of 
Wisdom,  vii, 22-26;  and  of  Ecclesiasticus,  i,  1-10;  xxiv, 
1-14.  Even  the  Imgos  of  Plato,  and  that  of  Philo,  is 
no  more  than  an  abstraction  or  personification  of  divine 
power,  intelligence,  and  wisdom.  As  John  has  united 
the  idea  of  proper  personality  with  his  designation  of 
the  Logos,  it  is  certain  that  lie  could  not  have  derived 
his  views  from  any  of  those  writers.  There  is  an  im- 
measurable discrepancy  between  the  views  of  John  and 
those  of  Pinto  and  the  Jewish  writers.  If  the  Logos  of 
John  be  the  same  as  theirs,  then  proper  personality 
and  divinity  are  out  of  the  question.  But  from  the 
passages  cited  it  is  evident  that  the  Logos  of  the  New 
Test,  is  a proper  and  real  person,  not  a mere  personifi- 
cation, i.  e.  a philosophical,  speculative,  or  poetical  ab- 
straction, amounting  to  nothing  more  than  a poetico- 
rhetorical  method  of  describing  either  divine  attributes 
or  divine  operations  or  energies.  In  the  prologue  to 
the  gospel  of  John,  the  original  state  or  condition  of  the 
Ixigos,  and  his  essential  nature,  are  first  dcscrilied;  and 
then  the  developments  of  himself,  which  lmd  been  made 
either  in  the  way  of  creation  or  redemption.  He  is 
eternal ; was  with  God ; was  God.  As  such  he  was  the 
Creator  of  all  things  without  exception.  In  particular, 
he  was  the  source  of  all  life;  nnd  as  the  author  of  spir- 
itual life,  he  was  the  source  also  of  all  true  spiritual 
light  (1  Cor.  viii,  6;  Col.  i,  15-19;  Heb.  i,  2,  3).  Sec 
Fulness. 

How  God  communed  with  the  first  human  pair  in 
the  innocence  of  Eden  we  know  not;  but  after  the 
first  transgression  his  cororaunings  were  in  a different 
mode,  and  adapted  to  man  in  his  nltcred  circumstances. 
The  Logos  was  God  revealed — communicating  with  his 
creatures,  and  disclosing  to  them  the  way  of  salvation. 
The  various  divine  revelations  to  the  patriarchs,  and  to 
others  under  the  law,  whether  as  the  angel  Jehovah,  or 
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otherwise  in  visions,  voices,  and  symbols,  were  revela- 
tions by.  the  Logos.  So,  in  the  tabernacle,  God  of  old 
dwelt,  and  the  shekinah , as  significant  of  the  abiding 
divine  glory  over  the  mercy-seat,  was  the  symbol  of  his 
presence  among  his  people.  So  also  in  the  theopliany 
described  in  Isa.  iv,  1-13,  we  learn  something  of  the 
glory  of  the  Logos  before  he  became  incarnate  (John  i, 
14;  xii,  41 ; xvii.  5).  Jehovah  was  indeed  revealed  in 
many  respects,  in  the  Old  Test.;  but  God  as  Father,  and 
Christ  as  Son  and  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
Sanctifier,  were,  to  say  the  most,  only  foreshadowed  in 
the  Hebrew  Scripture*.  It  is  the  Logos  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  revealed  God, 
i.  e.  placed  the  character  and  designs  of  God  in  the  light 
that  the  gospel  affords.  His  light  shone  on  the  dark- 
ness of  all  the  ages  which  preceded  his  coming;  but 
this  darkness  was  so  gross  that  little  impression  was 
made  upon  it.  In  order  to  save  the  world  from  its  ruin- 
ous state,  the  Logos  became  incarnate,  i.  e.  took  on  him 
the  human  form  and  nature,  anil  thus  dwelt  among  men, 
and  manifested  his  glory,  which  was  truly  that  of  the 
Only  Begotten  of  the  Father.  Neither  Moses  nor  any 
other  prophet  ever  understood  and  disclosed  the  char- 
acter and  designs  of  God  in  such  a way  as  was  adequate 
to  accomplish  the  plan  of  our  redemption.  But  he  who 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  exhibited  grace  and  re- 
vealed truth  in  such  a way  as  fully  to  satisfy  our  wants 
and  alleviate  our  woes.  See  Logos. 

II.  The  Mem)  a w). — The  Chaldee  paraphrasts, 

the  most  ancient  Jewish  uncanonical  writers  extant,  gen- 
erally use  this  name  (signifying  word)  where  Moses  puts 
Jehovah,  and  it  is  thought  that  under  this  term  they 
allude  to  the  Son  of  God.  Now,  their  testimony  is  so 
much  the  more  considerable,  as,  having  lived  before  or 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  they  are  irrefragable  witnesses  of 
the  sentiments  of  their  nation  on  this  article,  since  their 
Targum,  or  explication,  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
in  universal  esteem  among  them.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  passages  w here  the  sacred  name  occurs,  these 
paraphrasts  substitute  J femra  Jehovah  (*’■’*!  -■'u), 

the  Word  of  Cod,  and  as  they  ascribe  to  Memra  all  the 
attributes  of  deity,  it  is  concluded  that  they  believed 
the  divinity  of  the  Word.  In  effect,  according  to  them. 
Memra  created  the  world;  appeared  to  Abraham  in 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  to  Jacob  at  Bethel.  It  was  to 
Memra  Jacob  appealed  to  witness  the  covenant  between 
him  and  I.abau : “ Let  the  Word  sec  between  thee  and 
me.”  The  same  Word  appeared  to  Moses  at  Sinai, 
gave  the  law  to  Israel,  spoke  face  to  face  with  that 
lawgiver,  marched  at  the  head  of  that  people,  enabled 
them  to  conquer  nations,  and  was  a consuming  tire 
to  all  who  violated  the  law  of  the  Lord.  All  these 
characters,  where  the  paraphrasts  use  the  word  Mem- 
ra, clearly  denote  Almighty  God.  This  Word,  there- 
fore, was  God,  ami  the  Hebrews  were  of  this  opinion 
at  the  time  when  the  Targuiu  was  composed.  See 
SUKKINAH. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  as  above  observed, 
expresses  himself  much  in  the  same  manner.  He  says 
that  God  created  all  things  by  his  Word  (Wisd.  ix,  1); 
that  it  is  not  what  the  earth  produces  that  feeds  man, but 
the  Word  of  the  Almighty  that  supports  him  (xvi.  26). 
It  was  this  Word  that  fed  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
healed  them  after  the  biting  of  the  ser|M>nts  (ver.  12), 
ami  who,  by  his  power,  destroyed  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians  (xviii.  15;  see  Exod.  xii.  29,  30),  and  by 
which  Aaron  stop|>ed  the  fury  of  the  fire  that  was 
kindled  in  the  camp,  which  threatened  the  destruction 
of  all  Israel  (Wisd.  xviii,  22;  see  Numb,  xvi,  46). — 
Calmet,  s.  v.  See  Wisdom  Pkusoxikikd. 

III.  The  Bath-Kol  (Sip  P2,  daughter  of  the  voice). — 
Under  this  name  the  Talmud,  the  later  Targums,  and 
the  rabbinical  writers  make  frequent  mention  of  a kind 
of  oracular  voice,  constituting  the  fourth  grade  of  rev- 
elation, which,  although  it  was  an  instrument  of  diviuc 
communication  throughout  the  early  history  of  the 


Israelites,  was  the  most  prominent,  because  the  sole, 
prophetic  manifestation  which  existed  during  (acd 
even  after)  the  period  of  the  second  temple.  The 
Midi iif him  and  the  Getnara , cited  in  Reland’s  A ntiq. 
Sacr.  pt.  ii,  ch.  ix,  severally  affirm  that  the  Bath-K<*l 
is  the  voice  which  spoke  to  Abraham.  Moses.  David, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  others ; and  the  Targums  of  Jona- 
than and  of  Jerusalem  make  the  Bath-Kol  appear  in 
Gen.  xxxviii,  26;  Numb,  xxi,  C,  and  in  other  places. 
The  treatise  Sanhedrin,  cited  in  Vitringa's  Obser.  Sacr. 
ii,  338,  uses  the  words,  “From  the  death  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  the  Holy  Spirit  rr*, 

which,  according  to  the  Jewish  distinction,  is  only  the 
second  degree  of  the  prophetical  gift)  was  withdrawn 
from  Israel ; but  thev  nevertheless  enjoyed  the  use  of 
the  Bath-Kol.” 

The  Jewish  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  the 
Bath-Kol  was,  nor  as  to  the  precise  reason  of  its  desig- 
nation. It  is  disputed  whether  the  persons  hearing 
the  Bath-Kol  heard  the  very  voice  from  heaven,  or 
only  a daughter  of  it— an  echo  of  it ; whether,  as  thun- 
der is  often  mentioned  as  a sign  of  the  divine  presence, 
and  as  the  word  voice  appears  to  be  used  for  thunder  in 
Exod.  ix,  23;  Jer.  x,  13;  I’sa.  xxix,  3,  the  Bath-Kol 
may  not  signify  an  articulate  voice  proceeding  out  of 
the  thunder;  or  whether,  according  to  the  explanation 
of  Maimonides,  “the  Bath-Kol  is  when  a roan  has  such 
a strong  imagination  that  he  believes  he  hears  a voice 
from  without  himself.” 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  itself,  passages  are 
cited  in  Buxtorf's  Lei.  Taint,  s.  v.  "2,  and  in  Re  land's 
.4  ntiq.  Sacr.  loc.  cit.,  which  show  that  the  daughter  of 
the  voice  sometimes  means  tbe  echo  of  a sound,  and 
sometimes  merely  a primary  sound  itself.  It  b certain 
that  the  Fcshito  has  sometimes  rendered  the  simple 
Greek  by  “ daughter  of  the  voice,”  as  in  Acts  xii. 
22;  1 Tim.  vi,  20;  Heb.  iii,  15.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  remark  that,  according  to  a fundamental  law 
of  all  Svro- Arabian  grammar,  these  two  words  must 
cither  stand  to  each  Oliver  in  the  relation  of  apposition 
or  of  the  state  construct.  But  as  apposition  can  only 
take  place  between  equivalent  and  convertible  terras, 
which  “daughter”  and  “voice"  are  not,  accordingly 
the  alternative  rendering  of  daughter  voice  proposed  by 
Prideaux  (which  Home  also  has  adopted.  Introdncf. 
iv,  149)  violates  that  rule,  because,  in  such  an  English 
combination,  the  word  “daughter"  has  the  force  of  sn 
adjectire ; and  the  Hebrew  language,  possessing  but  few 
adjectives,  would  have  expressed  the  sense  of  (Liughter 
voice  (if  that  had  been  tbe  sense  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  Bath-Kol)  by  making  Bath  the  last  word, 
dejvending  as  a genitive  on  the  former.  For  instance, 
what  we  render  the  Holy  Spirit  is  literally  “ the  spirit  of 
holiness  ” in  1 Iebrew.  Thus,  “ daughter  voice  ” is  not  in 
apposition  in  English,  nor  is  it  the  translation  of  a state 
construct  according  to  the  Hebrew  order,  hut  of  a state 
construct  in  which  Prideaux  has  taken  the  liberty  of 
transposing  the  dependent  word,  i.  e.  of  making  “ daugh- 
ter of  the  voice  ” become,  in  effect,  “ voice  of  a daugh- 
ter.” Jennings  also,  in  his  Jewish  .4  ntiq.  p.  229.  when 
he  renders  Bath-Kol  by  11  flier  vox,  sen Jilia  rocu,” only 
commits,  in  the  first  case,  the  same  error  more  palpa- 
bly, anti  is  guilty  of  quite  as  great  a violation  of  tbe 
first  principle  of  Hebrew  grammar  as  he  would  be.  in 
the  case  of  Latin,  wore  he  to  translate  Jilia  rods  by 
“ voice  of  the  daughter.” 

The  occasions  on  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  Bath- 
Kol  was  heard  after  the  death  of  Malachi  are  of  very 
various  degrees  of  solemnity  or  significance.  Suppos- 
ing the  instances  mentioned  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii,  10X 
of  the  voice  which  announced  to  Hyrcanus  that  hb 
sons  had  conquered  Anliochus.  and  ( liar,  vi.5)  of  tbe 
awful  voice  which  was  heard  in  the  temple,  just  before 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  to  exclaim,  Mfra/JaiVwj/tv 
iyrtvxtvl  not  to  belong  to  the  Bath-Kol  (as  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  pseudo-Josephus  ben-Gorion  ha*. 
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in  these  cases,  merely  used  the  Hebrew  word  for  rotcc), 
most  of  the  other  recorded  instances  fall  far  short  of 
these  in  dignity,  and  some  appear  irreconcilable  with 
even  very  credulous  notions  of  the  limits  of  divine  in- 
terpositinn.  Only  a few  of  them,  however,  can  be 
classed  with  quite  as  trivial  a species  of  divination  as 
the  Sortes  Virgiliame,  which  is  done  in  the  unfair 
statement  of  Prideaux  ( Conner . ii,  354).  The  fact  is, 
that  most  Christian  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
Bath-Kol  have  not  been  able  to  divest  themselves  of 
an  undue  desire  to  discredit  its  pretensions,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  fearing  any  comparison  which  might 
be  instituted  between  it  and  the  voices  from  heaven 
mentioned  in  the  New  Test.  Indeed,  Lightfoot  (in  his 
/lor.  I/ebr.  ad  Mutt,  iii,  17)  considers  all  cases  of  Bath- 
Kol  to  be  either  Jewish  fables  or  devices  of  the  devil. 
Instances  of  voices  from  heaven,  on  occasions  outward- 
ly very  analogous  to  some  among  the  Jews,  are  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  as  the 
voice  which  was  instrumental  in  making  Alexander 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  which  exhorted  Polvcarp 
to  be  of  good  courage  (Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccles.  iv,  15;  vi, 
11). — Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Bath-Kou  * 

Words  of  Institution  are  those  words  which 
were  used  by  our  Saviour  when  he  instituted  the  sac- 
rament of  his  body  and  blood,  the  essential  parts  of 
which  are  commonly  held  to  be  “This  is  my  body  ” and 
“This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,”  words  found 
iu  all  the  ancient  liturgies. 

Wordsworth,  Christopher,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate,  nephew  of  the  poet,  was  born  in  1807.  He 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1830; 
was  elected  a fellow,  ordained,  and  in  183C  appointed 
public  orator  at  Cambridge  and  head-master  of  Harrow 
School;  in  1844  canon  in  Westminster,  ami  bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  1869,  a |>ositiou  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  March  20,  1885.  He  was  of  the  Low-church  or 
evangelical  type,  and  the  author  of  numerous  critical 
and  historical  works,  the  most  important  being  his 
Holy  Bible,  with  A imitations  (Loud.  1856-76,  10  vols.). 
See  Commentary. 

Worger,  Franz,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Lubeck  in  1647.  He  studied  at  dif- 
ferent universities,  became  preacher  of  St.  Laurence,  in 
his  native  place,  in  1673,  was  suspended  in  1692  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  zeal,  and  disobedience  against  the 
magistrate,  and  died,  as  a private  scholar,  in  1708.  He 
was  a voluminous  writer.  See  Seelen,  Athena  I.  nie- 
ce uses  ; Muller,  Cimbria  Litterata ; Jticher,  AUgemeines 
Gelehrten - Lcxikon,  s.  v. ; Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  567.  (B.  I'.) 


works  of  fuith  or  good  works  are  the  fruits  of  sanctifi- 
cation by  the  Spirit  of  God;  the  good  works  which 
Christians  perform,  and  which  are  sincere,  are  therefore 
acceptable  to  God  under  a dispensation  of  grace,  although 
they  do  not  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  law.  On  the 
ground  of  the  first,  Paul  earnestly  contends,  at  length, 
in  his  epistles  to  the  Homans  and  Galatians,  that  no 
one  can  be  justified.  The  latter  he  everywhere  treats 
as  indispensable  to  the  Christian  character.  So  also 
the  apostle  James,  when  disputing  with  those  who 
: make  pretensions  to  Christian  faith,  and  mere  preten- 
sions, maintains  that  no  man  has  any  good  claim  to  the 
faith  of  a Christian  who  does  not  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibit good  works;  in  other  words,  he  avers  that  a mere 
speculative  faith  is  nut  a real  Christian  faith  (James  ii, 
14-26).  In  a word,  Paul  lias  taught  us  that  justifica- 
tion is  not  on  the  ground  of  merit,  but  of  grace : James 
has  taught  us  that  a faith  which  will  entitle  one  to 
lio|H!  for  justification  must  be  accompanied  with  evan- 
gelical obedience.  Both  are  true  and  faithful  teachers; 
the  doctrines  of  both  are  equally  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  Good  works,  iu  the  gospel  sense  of  these  words, 
are  an  essential  condition  of  our  acceptance  with  God; 
but  on  the  ground  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine 
i law,  no  one  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  accepted.  See 
' Justification. 

In  an  evangelical  sense, good  works  are  those  actions 
which  spring  from  pure  principles,  and  are  conformable 
to  truth,  justice,  and  propriety;  whether  natural,  civil, 
relative,  moral,  or  religious.  The  phrase  is  often  used 
of  acts  of  charity.  The  qualities  of  a good  work,  iu 
the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  are,  (1)  That  it  lie  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God ; (2)  that  it  spring  from  love 
to  God  (1  Tim.  i,  5) ; (3)  that  it  be  done  in  faith  (Rom. 
xiv,  23);  (4)  that  it  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God  (1 
Cor.  x,  31 ; Phil,  i,  11).  The  causes  of  good  works  are, 
(1)  God  himself  (Ileb.  xtii,  21);  (2)  union  with  Christ 
(Ephes.  ii,  10);  (3)  through  faith  (Ileb.  xi,  4,  6);  (4) 
by  the  word  and  spirit  (Isa.  iii, 3;  Luke  viii,  15;  2 Tim. 
iii,  16).  As  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  good  works 
in  this  world,  (1)  They  are  imperfect  (Eccles.  vii,  20 ; 
Rev.  iii,  2;  (2)  not  meritorious  (Luke  xvii,  10;  Titus 
iii,  5) ; (3)  yet  found  only  in  the  regenerate  (Matt,  vii, 
17).  The  necessary  uses  of  good  works,  (1)  They  show 
our  gratitude  (I’sa.  cxvi,  12, 13);  (2)  are  an  ornament 
to  our  profession  (Titus  ii,  10);  (3)  evidence  our  regen- 
eration (Job  xv,  6) ; (4)  are  profitable  to  others  (Titus 
iii,  8).  See  Gill,  Body  of  Dir.  voL  iii,  bk.  iv. 

World  is  the  English  term  by  which  our  transla- 
tors have  rendered  four  Hebrew  words  (in  addition  to 
the  general  term  b its,  “ earth  ") : 1.  bin,  chedel. 


Works  (ipya),  “ works,  or  deeds,  of  the  law,"  is 
equivalent  to  the  works  which  the  law  requires,  or  the 
entire  performance  of  those  works  which  the  moral 
law,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  i.  e.  law  in  general, 
whether  applicable  lo  Gentile  or  Jew,  demands  (Rom. 
ii,  15;  iii,  20;  ix,  12,  32;  x,  6;  xi,  3;  Gal.  ii,  16;  iii,  2, 
5,  10;  Epb.  ii,  9).  On  the  ground  of  works,  i.  e.  of  per- 
fect obedience  and  therefore  of  merit,  none  can  be  jus- 
tified, because  “ all  have  sinned  aiul  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God.”  If,  then,  any  are  justified  at  all,  it  must 
be  of  grace;  but  this  grace,  although  freely  bestowed 
and  without  any  just  claims  on  the  part  of  the  sinner, 
is  still  not  uncomlitionally  bestowed.  Faith  in  him 
who  died  to  save  sinners  is  requisite  to  prepare  one  for 
the  reception  of  pardon;  and  lie  who  is  justified  in  this 
way,  as  a consequence  of  his  faith,  is  still  justified  in  a 
manner  altogether  gratuitous. 

The  reader  will  mark  the  difference  between  the 
phrase  “ works  of  the  law,"  in  the  above  passages,  and 
the  expression  “work  of  faith”  or  “good  works”  (1 
Theas.  i,  3 ; 2 Thess.  i,  1 1 ; 2 Cor.  ix,  8 ; Ephes.  ii.  10 ; 
Col.  i,  10;  1 Tim.  v,  10, 25;  vi,  18;  2 Tim.  iii,  17 ; Titus 
i,  16;  ii,  7,  14;  iii,  1,  8,  14).  In  the  writings  of  Paul, 
works  of  the  law  always  designates  the  idea  of  perfect 
obedience,  i.  e.  doing  all  which  the  law  requires.  But  | 


which  is  erroneously  supfiosed  by  some  to  have  arisen 
by  transposition  of  letters  from  tin,  comes  from  a root 
which  signifies  “to  rest,”  to  “discontinue,"  and  hence 
“to  cease  from  life,"  “to  be  at  rest;"  and  as  a noun, 
j “ the  place  of  rest,"  “ the  grave.”  The  word  occurs  in 
the  complaint  uttered  by  Hezckiah,  when  in  prospect 
of  dissolution,  and  when  he  contemplates  his  state 
among  the  inhabitants,  not  of  the  upper,  but  the  lower 
world  (Isa.  xxxviii,  11);  thus  combining  with  many 
other  passages  to  show  that  the  Hebrews,  probably 
borrowing  the  idea  from  the  Egyptian  tombs,  had  a 
vague  conception  of  some  shadowy  state  where  the 
manes  of  their  departed  friends  lav  at  rest  in  their 
ashes,  retaining  only  an  indefinable  personality  in  a 
land  of  darkness  and  “the  shadow  of  death”  (Job  x, 
21,  22).  2.  ibn,  chiled  (Psa.  xlii,  14),  means  “to  con- 
ceal,” and  derivatively  “any  hidden  thing,”  hence 
“age,”  “antiquity,”  “remote  and  hidden  ages;"  also 
"the  world,"  as  the  hidden  or  unknown  thing  (Psa. 
xlix,  1).  3.  ebi?,  'alum  (in  the  New  Test,  aiuir),  the 
root-signification  of  which  is  “ to  hide,”  denotes  a very 
remote,  indefinite,  and  therefore  unknown  period  in 
time  past  or  time  to  come,  which  metaphysicians  call 
eternity  it  parte  ante,  and  eternity  a parte  post  (Eccles. 
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iii,  1 1).  In  Psa.  lxxiii,  12.  it  is  rendered  “world but 
in  this  anti  in  the  previous  instance  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  nnturnl  creation  is  really  meant, 
and  not  rather  “ the  world  ” in  our  metaphorical  use  of 
the  term,  as  denoting  the  intelligent  world,  the  rational 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  atfd  still  more  specifically  that 
portion  of  them  with  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. 4.  5CP,  tehel  (the  usual  word  so  rendered  the 
Greek  rodpof),  comes  from  a root  that  signifies  “to 
flow,”  and  as  water  is  the  unfailing  cause  of  fertility  in 
the  East,  it  denotes  " :o  1«  productive,”  “ to  bear  fruit 
and  as  a noun,  “th*  fruit-bearer,"  that  is,  the  earth. 
This  word  is  frequently  rendered  “world”  in  the  com- 
mon version,  but  if  more  was  intended  than  the  earth 
on  which  we  dwell,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs  will  justify  the  translators. 

In  truth,  the  Hebrews  had  no  word  which  comprised 
the  entire  visible  universe.  When  they  wanted  to 
speak  comprehensively  of  God’s  creation,  they  joined 
two  words  together  and  used  the  phrase  “heaven  and 
earth”  (Gen.  i,  1).  We  have  already  seen  that  they 
had  an  idea  of  an  under  world;  the  meaning  of  their 
ordinary  term  for  earth,  which  signifies  the 

“ lower,”  shows  that  they  also  regarded  the  earth  as 
beneath  the  sun;  while  the  term  for  heaven, C"wC\ de- 
noting “what  is  elevated,”  indicates  that  their  view 
was  that  the  heavens,  or  the  heights,  were  al>ove. 
Above,  below,  and  under — these  three  relations  of  space 
comprehend  their  conception  of  the  world. — Kitto, 
s.  v.  See  Earth  ; Heaves. 

The  following  Greek  words  are  also  translated 
“world;”  1.  Kutrpaq,  kotmos,  the  world,  universe  (Matt, 
xiii,  35;  xxiv,  21;  Luke  xi,  50;  John  xvii,  5,  24; 
Acts  xvii,  24;  Korn,  i,  20);  the  inhabitants  thereof 
(1  Cor.  iv,  9);  also  the  earth , as  the  abode  of  man 
(Matt,  xiii,  38 ; Mark  xvi,  15;  John  i,  9;  iii,  19;  vi,  14; 
xvi,21,28;  xxi, 25;  Hcb.x.5;  Matt.iv,8;  Rom.i,8); 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (Matt,  v,  14;  John  i,  29; 
iii,  16 ; xvii,  14, 25 ; Horn.  iii.  6, 19 ; lleb.  xi,  7 ; 2 Pet. 
ii,  5;  1 John  ii,  2);  the  multitu<le,  as  we  say  “every- 
body" (John  vii,  4;  xii,  19;  xiv,  22;  xviii.  20;  2 Cor. 

i.  12 ; 2 Pet.  ii,  5) ; also  the  heathen  world  (Horn.  xi.  12, 

15).  It  likewise  designates  the  state  of  the  world,  as 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (Matt,  xvi,  26;  Mark 
viii,  36;  John  xviii,  86;  1 Cor.  iii,  22;  v,  10;  Ephcs.  ii, 
2 ; Gnl.  vi,  14 ; James  iv,  4)  and  men  of  the  work), 
wurldliiigs  (John  xii,  31 ; 1 Cor.  i,  2;  iii,  19;  2 Cor.  vii, 
lOj'Phil.  ii,  15) ; also  the  Jewish  disjwnsation,  founded 
on  Sinai  and  ended  on  Calvary  (Ephcs.  i,  4 ; 1 Pet.  i,  20; 
lleb.  ix,  26).  2.  OtKorpirr),  Oikousnitte , the  inhabited 

earth,  the  worUl  as  known  to  the  ancients  (Matt,  iv,  8; 
xxiv,  14;  Luke  iv,  5;  Rom.  x,  18;  lleb.  i,  6;  Rev.  xvi, 
14);  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (Acts  xvii,  31;  xix, 
27 ; Rev.  iii,  10;  xii,  9);  the  Roman  empire  (Acts  xvii, 
6;  xxiv,  5);  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries  (Luke 

ii,  1 ; Acts  xi.  28).  3.  Aitiiv,  A ion,  the  world,  or  ape, 
the  present  time,  or  the  future,  as  implying  duration 
(Matt,  xii, 32;  Mark  x,50;  iii, 28, 29;  Luke  xviii, 30); 
the  present  world  or  ape,  with  its  cares,  temptations, 
evils,  etc.  (Matt,  xiii,  22;  Luke  xvi,  8;  xx,  34;  Rom, 

xii,  2 ; 1 Cor.  i,  20 ; ii,  6, 8 ; 2 Cor.  iv,  4 ; 2 Tim.  iv,  10 ; 
Tit.  i,  12;  ( ial.  i,  4) ; ami  men  of  the  world,  wicked  gen- 
eration (Ephes.  ii,  2;  Luke  xvi,  8;  xx,  34);  also  the 
world  itself  ns  an  object  of  creation  and  existence  (Matt. 

xiii,  40;  xxiv,  3;  lleb.  i,  2;  xi.  3).  This  term  also 
denotes  the  ape  or  world  before  the  Messiah,  i.  e.  the 
Jewish  dispensation  (l  Cor.  x,  11;  lleb.  ix,  26);  also, 
after  the  Messiah,  Le.  the  Gospel  dispensation  (Hob.  ii, 
5 ; vi,  5).  Sec  Cosmocosy, 

In  |K>pular  Christian  phraseology,  the  world  is  taken 
also  for  a secular  life,  the  present  state  of  existence, 
and  the  pleasures  and  interests  which  steal  away  the 
soul  from  God.  The  love  of  the  world  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  God 
gives  us,  but  in  an  inordinate  attachment  to  the  things 
of  time  and  sense.  We  love  the  world  too  much  (1) 


when,  for  the  sake  of  any  profit  or  pleasure,  we  wilfully, 
knowingly,  and  deliberately  transgress  the  commands 
of  God ; (2)  when  we  take  more  pains  about  the  pres- 
ent life  than  the  next;  (3)  when  we  cannot  be  coo- 
tented,  patient,  or  resigned,  under  k>w  and  inconvenient 
circumstances;  (4)  when  we  cannot  part  with  Anything 
we  possess  to  those  who  want,  deserve,  and  have  a right 
to  it;  (6)  when  we  envy  those  who  arc  more  fortunate 
and  more  favored  by  the  world  than  we  arc;  (6)  when 
we  honor  and  esteem  anti  favor  persons  purely  accord- 
ing to  their  birth,  fortunes,  anti  success,  measuring  our 
judgment  and  approbation  by  their  outward  appearance 
anti  situation  in  life;  (7)  when  worldly  prosperity  makes 
us  proud  and  vain  and  arrogant;  (8)  when  we  omit 
no  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  good  things  of  this  life; 
when  our  great  and  chief  business  is  to  divert  ourselves 
till  we  contract  an  indifference  for  rational  and  manly 
occupations,  deceiving  ourselves,  and  fancying  that  we 
are  not  in  a bad  condition  because  others  are  worse 
than  we  (Jortin,  Sermmis,  voL  iii,  ser.  9).  See  Hopkins, 
On  the  Vanity  of  the  World ; Stennet.  Sermon  on  Otn- 
formity  to  the  World;  More,  On  Education,  voL  ii. 
ch.  9 ; Walker,  Sermons,  voL  iv,  ser.  20. 

Worm  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  Y„  of  several 
Hebrew  and  one  Greek  word. 

1.  Sds  (CO,  from  its  leapinp;  Sept,  erijc ; Vulg.  tinea) 
occurs  only  in  Isa.  Ii,  8,  “For  the  'dsh  (C?.  ‘moth) 
shall  eat  them  up  like  a garment,  and  the  sds  shall  eat 
them  like  wool."  The  word  probably  denotes  tone 
particular  s|>ecies  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  injurious  to 
wool,  while  perhaps  the  former  name  is  the  more  gen- 
eral one  for  any  of  the  destructive  tineer,  or  “ clothes- 
motbs.”  Sec  Moth. 

2.  1 limmdh  ( JT2H,  of  uncertain  etymology;  Sept 

(rrtl>\r)$,  traxpia ; Vulg.  vermis,  putredo,  tinea) 

occurs  Exod.  xvi,  24;  Jobvi,  5;  xvii,  14;  xxi.  26;  xxiv, 
20;  xxv,  6;  Isa.  xiv,  II,  and  seems  to  denote  worms  io 
putrid  substances,  or  putridity  itself.  The  Hebrew  word 
points  evidently  to  various  kinds  of  maggots,  and  the 
larva?  of  insects  which  feed  on  putrefying  animal  mat- 
ter, rather  than  to  earth-worms.  Job.  under  his  heavy 
affliction,  exclaims,  “My  flesh  is  clothed  with  rimwc-V 
(Job  vii,  5;  see  also  xvii,  14).  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  expression  is  to  be  understood  literally; 
a person  in  Job’s  condition  would  very  probably  safer 
from  entozoa  of  some  kind.  In  Job  xxi,  26:  xxiv,  29. 
there  is  an  allusion  to  worms  (insect  larvie)  feeding  oo 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  buried  (comp.  Ecclus.  x.  11 ; xix. 
3;  1 Macc.  ii,  62).  Our  translators,  in  the  well-known 
passage  (Job  xix,  26) — “And  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body" — have  over-interpreted  the 
words  of  the  original,  “My  skin  shall  have  been  con- 
sumed,” for  there  is  no  mention  of  worms  whatever  in 
the  original.  These  passages,  and  especially  the  last, 
have  contributed  to  the  popular  impression  tbit  the 
human  body,  when  buried  iu  the  grave,  is  consumed  by 
worms.  The  Oriental  method  of  burial  in  wrappers, 
and  of  depositing  the  corpse  in  caves,  etc.,  would  no 
doubt  often  afford  the  spectacle  of  the  human  body  de- 
voured by  the  larva?  of  different  insects;  but  the  il- 
lusions in  Scripture  to  such  sights  do  not  apply  to  burial 
elsewhere,  except  where  the  body  is  buried  in  a wooden 
coffin  only,  in  vaults  which  have  communications  with 
the  external  air,  when  swarms  of  a species  of  fly,  of  » 
cimex  aspect,  insinuate  themselves  between  the  lid  and 
lower  part  of  the  coffin,  and  their  larva?  batten  in  the 
corpse  within,  while  the  adult  insect  sports  in  the  lurid 
atmosphere  of  the  vault. 

3.  The  distinctive  term  is  told  ( Exod.  xvi 
20;  Isa.  i,  18;  Lam.  iv,  5),  or  (fcm.)  toledh,  or  toldolk 
(n?b*.Fl,  or  PJ&in,  Deut.  xxviii,39;  Job  xxv,  6;  Psa- 
xxii,  6;  Isa.  xiv,  11;  xii,  14;  Ixvi,  24:  Jonah  iv,  7; 
besides  the  use  of  the  latter  in  connection  with  "ID.  to- 
gether rendered  “ scarlet  ” [q.  v.]),  yet  it  often  stands 
in  parallelism  with  the  preceding  term.  The  manm 
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that  the  disobedient  Israelites  kept  till  the  morning  of 
a week-day  “ bred  worms  ” (C'"^'Fl),  and  stank  (Exod. 
xvi,  20) ; while  of  that  kept  over  the  Sabbath  and  gath- 
ered the  night  before,  it  is  said  that  “it  did  not  stink, 
neither  was  there  any  worm  (nfi"l)  therein.”  The  pa- 
triarch tiscs  both  terms  in  Job  xxv,  6,  where  he  com- 
pares the  estate  of  man  to  a rimmdh,  and  the  son  of 
man  to  a toleah.  Homer  also  compares  a man  of  infe- 
rior consequence  to  a worm,  wort  <ricui\t]K  iiri  yairj 
kuto  ra3ric  (Iliad,  xiii,  654).  is  applied  to  that 

which  preys  on  human  flesh  (Job  xiv,  11 ; Ixvi,  24); 
on  vegetables,  as  on  the  gourd  of  Jonah  (Jonah  iv,  7), 
and  on  vines  (Dent,  xxviii.  39).  The  ancient  Hebrews 
applied  such  words  as  indeterminately  as  the  common 
people  now  do  the  words  “worm,”  “flv,"  etc.  Similar 
indeterminateness  attends  the  Sept,  and  Vulg.  render- 
ings. Aristotle  also  applies  the  word  aKut\t}E  to  the 
larva  of  any  insect — nrrrt  hi  iravra  irruiXqica,  “all  in- 
sects produce  a worm"  (Hist.  A trim,  v,  19). 

The  insect  which  the  manna  is  said  to  hnve  “ bred, 
when  kept  till  the  morning”  (Exod.  xvi, 20, 24),  what- 
ever it  was,  must  be  considered  as  miraculously  pro- 
duced as  a punishment  for  disobedience,  since  the  sub- 
stance now  understood  to  be  the  same  keeps  good  for 
weeks  and  months,  nor  did  the  Bpccimen  laid  up  in  the 
ark  breed  worms.  See  Majcna. 

An  insect  is  alluded  to  as  injuring  vines  and  grapes 
(Dent,  xxviii,  39 ; 2T21P,  okuiXt}!-,  reran*).  The  Greeks 
had  a distinct  name  for  this  insect,  and  probably  as 
early  as  the  Sept,  translation  of  Exodus  was  mode, 
ixp  and  (Theophrastus,  De  Can  sis,  iii,  27).  It  was 
called  by  the  I-atins  involcolus , convolvulus,  and  volvox 
(Plautus,  Cistell.  act  iv,  sc.  2 ; Pliny,  Hist.  Xat.  xvii,  28). 
Rosenmidler  thinks  it  was  the  Scarabavs  hirtellus,  or 
the  Scarabons  muticus  hitius  test  area-  nig  ricans  of  Lin- 
narns  (Syst.  Xat.  I,  iv,  1577)  Forskal  calls  it  the  I'yralis  1 
vitami,  or  I’yralis  fasciana.  Various  kinds  of  insects 
attack  the  vine,  among  which  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive is  the  Tortrix  vitisana,  the  little  caterpillar  of  which 
eats  off  the  inner  parts  of  the  blossoms,  the  clusters  of 
which  it  binds  together  by  spinning  a web  around  them. 
A species  of  licetle,  Lethrus  cephaloies,  is  injurious  to  the 
vines  of  Hungary;  other  species  of  beetles  do  similar 
mischief  ( l-ynchites,  txicchus,  eumolpus  ).  Vine-lcave9 
in  France  are  frequently  destroyed  by  the  larva  of  a 
moth,  Tortrix  vitana.  In  Germany  another  species  does 
great  injury  to  the  young  branches,  preventing  their 
expansion  by  the  webs  in  which  it  involves  them;  and 
a third  species,  Tortrix fasciana,  makes  the  grapes  them- 
selves its  food  (Kirby  and  Spence,  Introd.  to  Entomology 
[Loud.  1828],  i,  205).  It  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  looseness  of  popular  diction  respecting  insects  to 
remark  that  what  the  farmers  call  “the  fly”  in  the 
turnip  is  in  reality  a small  species  of  jumping  beetle, 
for  which  turmp-jUa  would  be  a more  appropriate  name. 

The  “gourd  ” of  Jonah  is  sflid  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  “ a worm  ” (Jonah  iv,  7 ; Prb'.P,  ovutXtji,  vermis). 
The  identity  of  the  gourd  with  the  Iticinus  communis 
has  been  thought  to  be  well  established  (see  Goukd),  and 
Kumphius  (llerbar.  Amboinens.  iv,  95)  testifies  to  the 
ravages  of  a species  of  black  caterpillar  upon  it.  These 
are  produced,  he  says,  in  great  quantities  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, during  a gentle  rain,  and  cat  up  the  leaves  of 
the  Palma  Christi,  and  gnaw  its  branches  to  the  pith 
in  a single  night  (Michaelis,  Suppl,  ad  Lex.  Hebraic,  p. 
2187).  Allusions  to  the  worm  in  u-ood  occur  in  the  Sept, 
of  I’rov.  xii,  4,  and  xxv,  20:  tv  £i>X<p  okiL >Xq£;  Vulg. 
vermis  ligno,  which  words  have  nothing  corresponding 
to  them  in  the  present  Hebrew  text  (see  Vulg.  of  2 Kings 
xxiii,  8). 

It  is  possible  that  the  word  was  also  given  as 
a proper  name ; thus  “Tola  ” occurs  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi,  13),  and  was  also  the  name 
of  a person  of  the  same  tribe  (Judg.  x,  1).  Bochart 
conjectures  that  the  name  was  given  to  these  children 


by  their  parents  because  the  tribe  of  Issachar  was  one 
of  the  meanest,  and  they  were  themselves  in  needy  cir- 
cumstances, or  that  these  were  very  sickly  children  when 
bom.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the  first  Tola  became 
a great  man,  the  head  of  the  Tolaites  (Numb,  xxvi,  23), 
who,  iu  the  days  of  David,  apiountcd  to  22,600  (1  Chron. 
vii,  2),  and  that  the  latter  judged  Israel  twenty  years 
(Judg.  x,  1,  2). 

4.  In  Mic.  vii,  17  the  words  “ like  worms  of  the  earth  ” 
represent  the  Heb.  ■'btvta,  lit.  “creepers  in  the 
dust,”  “serpents;”  Vulg.  Iteptilia  terra  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxii,  24). 

5.  The  usual  Greek  word  for  worm  is  irrwXqf.  In 
1 Macc.  ii,  62,  “Fear  not  the  words  of  a sinful  man, for 
his  glory  shall  be  dung  and  worms,"  instead  of  icoirpia, 
“dung,”  should  be  read  oairpia,  “ rottenness,” as  in  the 
Sept,  of  Job  vii,  6;  xxv,  6.  So  also  in  Ecclus.  xix,  3, 
“Moths  and  worms  shall  have  him  that  clcaveth  to 
harlots,”  instead  of  trijrt c,  “ moths,”  read  o/jrrr/,  “ rot- 
tenness." 

“Worm”  occurs  in  the  New  Test  in  a figurative 
sense  only  ( Mark  ix,  44,  46,  48  ),  “Their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  i9  not  quenched ;”  words  borrowed  from 
Isa.  Ixvi,  24,  which  originally  relate  to  a temporal  state 
of  things,  but  which  had  also  become,  in  our  Lord’s 
time,  the  popular  representation  of  future  punishment 
(Jud.  xvi,  17;  Ecclus.  vii,  17).  Sec  Tophet.  Origen 
here  understands  “ worm  ” in  a metaphorical  sense,  as 
denoting  the  accusation  of  conscience;  but  Austin, 
Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theophylact,  etc., 
contend  that  the  word  should  be  understood  literally'. 

The  death  of  Ilcrod  Agrippa  I was  caused  hv  worms 
((TrwXqvd/3pu»rof,  Acts  xii,  23);  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  xix,  8,  2),  his  death  took  place  five  days  after  his 
departure  from  the  theatre.  It  is  curious  that  the  Jew- 
ish historian  makes  no  mention  of  worms  in  the  case  of 
Agrippa,  though  he  expressly  notes  it  in  that  of  Herod 
the  Great  ( A n t.  xvii,  6,  5 ; IVar,  i,  33,  6 ).  A similar 
death  was  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Macc.  ix,  9; 
sec  also  Eusebius,  Eccles.  Hist,  viii,  16;  Lucian,  Pseudo- 
mant,  i,  904;  comp.  Wetstein  on  Acts  xii,  23).  Wheth- 
er the  worms  were  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease 
is  an  immaterial  question.  The  “angel  of  the  Lord 
struck  Herod  ” with  some  disease,  the  issue  of  which 
was  fatal,  and  the  loathsome  spectacle  of  which  could 
not  fail  to  have  had  a marked  humiliating  efTect  on  his 
proud  heart.  It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  all  these 
instances  as  cases  of  phthiriasis,  or  the  lousy  disease, 
but  the  conjecture  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  em- 
ployed in  the  several  narratives;  and  since  they  are  in- 
stances of  persons  being  devoured  by*  worms  while  alive, 
contrary*  to  the  order  of  nature,  we  arc  compelled  to 
ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  divine  agency.  At  all  events, 
the  larvte  in  Herod's  case  were  internal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cruel  Pheretima,  the  wife  of  Battus,  whose 
horrible  vengeance  is  detailed  by  Herodotus  (Hist,  iv, 
202-204),  is  described  by  him  ns  dying  under  a disease 
which,  from  the  terms  he  uses,  must  have  been  peculiar- 
ly terrible.  “ She  died  miserably ; for  even  while  alive 
she  swarmed  with  maggots.  So  odious  to  the  gods  are 
the  excesses  of  human  vengeance."  The  word  ivXai, 
which  the  father  of  history*  employs  in  this  passage,  is 
generally  considered  as  synonymous  with  osu/Xgl,  in- 
asmuch os  it  signifies  the  maggots  or  larvae  produced 
by  the  carrion-eating  flies;  but  tlie  two  terms  are  not 
equivalent,  since  the  Greek  <ricu>Xr)£  has  a wider  mean- 
ing, including  all  insect  larva:  without  an  exception 
( Arist.  Hist.  A nim.  ii,  1).  For  the  account  of  insects  in- 
festing the  human  frame,  from  disease,  see  Kirby  and 
Spence,  Introd.  to  Etitomology,  i,  84 ; Bartholin,  J/or6. 
Bibl.  c.  23;  Mead,  Ilibl.  Diseases,  c.  15. 

There  are  several  species  of  earth-worms  ( lambricus ) 
in  Palestine  similar  to  our  own,  but  by*  far  the  most 
abundant  of  the  so-called  worms  there  arc  the  myria- 
poda,  or  mellipedes,  especially  the  scoloptndra,  which 
appear  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  earth-worm  iu 
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nature,  though  belonging  to  a very  different  order  of 
animal  life,  and  which  supply  food  to  many  of  the  birds 
of  the  country  (Tristram,  Xat.  Hist.  of  the  Bible , p.  301). 
On  the  general  subject,  see  Bochart,  llieroz.  (ed.  Rosen- 
mtlller,  Leipsic,  1703-96),  iii,  519  sq. 

Worm,  Christian,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  in  1737,  professor  of  theology  and 
bishop  of  Seelnud,  is  the  author  of,  De  Corrupts  A nti- 
quitatum  I/ebraicanim  upud  Taciturn  et  Martialcm  Ves- 
tiffiis  (Hafnias,  1693, 1694) : — De  Corrvptione  Antiquita- 
tum  I/ebr.  apud  Taciturn  (reprinted  in  Ugolino’s  The- 
saurus Anliquitatum  I/ebr.  Sacr.  tom.  ii): — Historia 
Subelliana  scu  de  Origins  el  Increments  Httreseos  Sa- 
bdliance  Usque  ad  Initium  Seculi  5 Deducts  ex  Autiqui- 
fate  Bcclesiast.  Observatt.  (Frankfort,  1696).  See  Fdrst, 
Iiibl.  Jud.  iii,  536;  Winer,  llatulbuch  der  Theol,  Lit.  i,  137, 
642.  (11.  P.) 

Worms,  Councils  of  (Concilium  Vormatiense). 
Worms  is  a city  of  Germany,  in  Hesse,  province  of  Rhein- 
Hessen,  on  the  Rhine,  twenty-six  miles  south-east  of 
Mentz.  It  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and  is  very 
ancient,  having  existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
Three  ecclesiastical  councils  have  been  held  there,  as 
follows : 

I.  Was  held  in  829.  Several  regulations  were  pub- 
lished, one  of  which  condemns  the  ordeal  by  cold  water; 
a treatise  written  by  Agobard  against  these  practices  is 
still  extant.  See  Mausi,  Concil.  vii,  1669. 

II.  Was  held  May  16,  868,  in  the  presence  of  Louis 
of  Germany,  to  which  all  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom 
were  cited.  Having  drawn  up  a confession  of  faith,  in 
which  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son  was  clearly  stated,  the  council  proceeded 
to  publish  forty-four  cauons. 

1.  Forbids  to  administer  holy  bnptism  except  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  miles*  in  a case  of  necessity. 

2.  Orders  that  the  chrism  be  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
only. 

3.  Forbids  bishops  to  exact  any  fee  or  present  for  the 
consecration  of  a church  ; nlso  forbids  them  to  consecrnte 
any  church  except  there  be  n writing  under  the  hand  of 
the  founder,  confirming  the  fouudatlon,  and  signifying 
what  endowment  he  has  given. 

4.  Forbids  to  offer  upon  the  altar  for  the  cucharist  any- 
thing save  bread,  anti  wine  mixed  with  water.  States 
that  wiue  and  water  should  be  used,  “quia  vidcnins  in 
nqnn  populum  intelligi,  in  vino  vero  ostendi  eangnitiem 
Christt,  anti  thus,  by  the  union  of  the  water  with  the 
wine,  the  union  of  Christ  with  bis  Church. 

6.  Approves  the  regulations  of  St.  Gregory,  upon  the 
subject  of  single  and  trine  immersion. 

6.  Gives  to  the  bishop,  and  not  to  the  founders,  the  dis- 
posal of  the  revenues  of  new  churches. 

7.  Orders  that  nil  offerings  and  revenues  Irelonging  to  a 
church  be  divided  into  four  portions — one  for  Hie  bishop, 
the  second  for  the  clerks  serving  the  church  (according 
to  their  zeal  and  diligeuce),  the  third  for  the  jioor,  and 
the  fourth  to  the  fabric. 

9.  Orders  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

13,  14.  Forbid  excommunication,  without  weighty  aud 
sufficient  cause,  aud  declare  that  the  bishop  so  excom- 
municating without  sufficient  cause  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  communion  of  the  neighboring  bishops. 

IS.  Enacts  that  when  n robbery  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted in  any  monastery,  the  thief  being  nukuown,  the 
abbot  or  some  other  priest  shall  celebrate  mnss,  at  which 
all  the  inmates  shall  attend,  in  order  by  this  to  prove 
severally  their  Innocence. 

Id.  Excommunicates  bishops  who  refuse  to  nttend  syn- 
ods, or  who  retire  before  the  conclusion  of  business. 

17.  Orders  bishops  keeping  sporting  dogs,  or  birds,  to 
be  suspended  for  three  mouths;  a priest,  two;  and  a dea- 
cou,  one. 

It).  Excommunicates  and  suspends  priests  who  refuse 
to  obey  their  bishop. 

22.  Forbids  those  who,  having  been  in  their  infancy 
offered  by  their  pnrents  to  some  monastery,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  who  have  accordingly  been  brought  up 
to  the  regular  life,  when  they  come  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
to  renounce  that  life  and  return  into  tho  world. 

2G.  Declares  that  a man  who  has  murdered  a prieBt 
shall  neither  eat  meat  nor  drink  wine,  but  fast  on  every 
day,  except  festivals,  till  the  evening;  that  he  shall  never 
carry  arms,  never  go  except  on  foot,  nor  enter  a church 
for  the  space  of  live  vears ; after  which  he  may  enter  the 
church,  but  shall  still  not  be  received  to  communion.  At 
tbe  expiration  of  ten  years  he  may  be  received,  but  shall 
fast  three  times  a week  to  his  life's  end. 

2S.  Orders  that  a mailman  who  has  killed  any  one  shall 


be  pnt  to  a light  penance  should  he  ever  recover  bit 
senses. 

31.  Orders  that  the  holy  eucharist  be  given  to  lepers. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  viii,  941. 

III.  Was  held  Sept.  8,  1122.  It  was  settled  that  all 
elections  of  bishops  were  to  be  freely  conducted  accord- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but  under  the  supervision 
of  the  emperor;  and  that  the  right  of  spiritual  investi- 
ture hv  ring  and  staff  belonged  to  the  pope,  while  that 
of  secular  infiefment  with  the  sceptre  was  conceded  to 
the  emperor.  This  agreement  was  confirmed  by  the 
first  general  council  of  Latcran  in  1123. 

WORMS,  Piet  of,  was  held  in  1521 ; for  an  account 
of  which  see  Luther. 

WORMS,  Edict  ok,  was  the  edict  passed  at  the  diet 
of  Worms,  which  declared  Luther  a heretic  and  schis- 
matic. See  Luther. 

WORMS,  (Religious)  Colloquies  of.  This  title 
applies  to  two  conferences  held  at  Worms,  in  Germany, 
in  the  16th  century,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a recon- 
ciliation between  the  Romish  and  Protestant  parties  in 
the  German  states. 

I.  The  first  Colloquy  of  Worms  formed  a link  in  the 
long  series  of  negotiations  by  which  it  was  hoped  tn 
render  an  appeal  to  the  sword  unnecessary.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  desire  for  |>eacc  was  very  sincere,  whether 
the  situation  he  regarded  in  its  religious  or  its  political 
features.  The  Augsburg  Confession,  though  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  Protestant  party  at  the  time,  was  yet  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a new  basis  upon  which  the  entire 
Church,  rather  than  a separate  party,  might  stand.  The 
Humanists  conceded  the  need  of  reforms  in  the  Church, 
and  a spirit  of  improvement  seemed  disposed  to  assert 
itself  even  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  pope.  The 
emperor,  also,  though  emphatically  rejecting  the  de- 
mands of  the  evangelical  party,  evinced  an  intention  to 
make  some  concessions  in  important  matters.  It  hi 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  Protestants  should  indulge 
the  hope  of  ultimate  reconciliation,  however  strongly  a 
few  of  the  more  sagacious  minds  among  them  might 
insist  that  no  solid  peace  could  he  thus  secured.  In  its 
political  hearings,  the  Augsburg  Confession  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Smalkald  league  (q.  v.),  an  alliance 
iutended  to  he  wholly  defensive  in  its  nature,  but  nev- 
ertheless constituting  a powerful  influence  in  favor  of 
peace,  by  reason  of  the  general  complication  in  which 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  involved.  The  result  of 
these  conditions  was  an  alternation  of  warlike  prepara- 
tion with  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace,  continued  through 
more  than  a decade  of  years. 

The  Reformation  liad  been  able,  in  about  twenty 
years,  to  extend  its  rule  over  regiona  previously  regard- 
ed as  the  strongholds  of  Romanism,  and  seemed  likely 
to  obtain  control  of  the  whole  of  North  Germany.  A 
majority  of  the  electoral  college,  too,  was  on  its  side. 
These  facts,  coupled  with  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  offensive  operations  of  the  Turks  on  tbe  one  hand, 
and  the  hostile  altitude  of  France  on  the  other,  com- 
pelled the  emperor  to  give  res|>ectful  attention  to  Prot- 
estant grievances  and  demands,  and  to  arrange  for  a 
conference  which  should  attempt  a reconciliation  upon 
disputed  matters  of  doctrine,  such  as  had  been  suggested 
in  1539.  The  assembly  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Spire*. 
April  2, 1540,  hut  was  compelled  by  an  epidemic  to  con- 
vene at  Ilagenau  instead,  in  June  of  that  year.  A pre- 
liminary meeting  of  Romanists,  called  by  king  Ferdi- 
nand, had  been  held  in  May,  however,  in  w hich  Morooe, 
the  pajial  legate,  aided  by  the  emperor  and  king,  who 
imagined  the  holding  of  a national  council  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  was  able  to  start  a 
train  of  influences  which  led  to  the  breaking-up  of  the 
Ilagenau  Conference  before  it  had  fairly  begun.  The 
emperor's  necessities,  however,  compelled  its  revivifica- 
tion, and  a decree  recalled  its  members  to  Worms  to 
open  the  renewed  conference,  Oct-  28.  The  actual  date 
of  its  opening  was,  however,  Nov.  25,  the  imperial  chan- 
cellor, Granvella,  preaiding.  As  at  Ilagenau,  the  princes 
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were  represented  by  their  political  and  theological  agents. 
Rome  was  represented  by  Campcggio,  brother  to  the  car- 
dinal, and  bishop  of  Feltre,  whose  diplomatic  ability  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  preventing  the  success  of  this  re- 
newed attempt  to  secure  a national  council.  lie  pro- 
posed that  the  discussions  should  be  in  writing,  and 
that  each  party  should  have  but  one  vote,  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  secure  victory  by  a majority  of  indi- 
vidual voices,  both  of  which  measures  were  rejected. 
Granvella's  proposition,  however,  that  a single  theolo- 
gian from  either  party  should  represent  his  side,  but 
t hat  any  member  of  the  conference  should  be  at  liberty 
to  add  whatever  he  might  deem  proper,  was  rejected 
by  the  nuncio,  and  afterwards  admitted  only  with  the 
proviso  that  such  additions  might  be  made  by  a majority 
of  either  party  only,  a minority  being  allowed  to  submit 
their  objections  in  writing  to  the  president  and  the  im- 
perial orator.  Discussions  respecting  such  matters  of 
form  occupied  the  whole  of  December.  The  business 
of  the  conference  began  Jan.  2, 1541.  Melanchthon  and 
Calvin  were  prominent  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  the 
former  was  opposed  to  his  familiar  antagonist,  Eck,  the 
disputation  begiuning  with  the  chnrge,  advanced  by 
Eck,  that  the  alterations  made  in  the  Augsburg  Con-, 
fession  marked  a departure  from  the  original  ground  of 
that  instrument,  and  the  response  by  Melanchthon  that 
the  changes  made  had  res|>ect  merely  to  matters  of  form. 
The  question  of  original  sin  was  again  taken  in  hand, 
but  with  no  result,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a disputation  to  which  a man  like  Eck,  whose  vanity 
would  permit  no  retraction  even  if  he  were  defeated, 
was  a party.  The  conference  was  thus  fruitlessly  occu- 
pied from  Jan.  14  to  17,  and  on  the  following  day  an 
imperial  rescript  brought  the  Conference  of  Worms  to  a 
close,  and  transferred  its  business  to  Katisbon,  where  a 
diet  of  the  empire  had  begun  to  assemblo.  The  result 
of  that  congress  demonstrated  completely  the  im|>ossi- 
bility  of  a peaceful  settlement  of  existing  differences, 
and  left  the  prospect  dark  with  clouds  of  strife,  which 
ultimately  burst  in  the  Smalkald  war. 

Documents  relating  to  the  first  Colloquy  of  Worms 
arc  quite  fully  given  in  Corp.  Reform,  iii,  1 132— iv,  90. 
See,  in  addition,  Raynald,  ad  aim.  1540,  47-59;  Secken- 
dorf,  Hist.  Ruth,  iii,  21,  § 79,  80;  Salig,  Hist.  J.  Augs- 
burg Conf  I,  bk.  iii,  2,  § 3, 4 ; Ranke,  Deutsch.  Gesch . im 
Zeitalter  d.  Reformation,  ir,  151  sq. ; Ilerzog,  Real-Kn- 
cyllop.  s.  v. 

II.  The  Colloquy  of  1557  was  the  last  in  the  scries 
of  fruitless  endeavors  to  bring  together  the  now  com- 
pletely divided  religious  parties  of  the  German  empire. 
Its  principal  importance,  however,  consists  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  internal  conditions  of  the  Protestant  Church 
itself.  The  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  had  secured 
the  external  interests  of  that  Church  for  a time ; but  the 
rise  of  Flacianism  originated  most  bitter  controversy 
within  its  own  pale,  whose  subject  was  the  A ugustana, 
the  confession  upon  which  the  Evangelical  Church  based 
its  right  to  recognition  itself.  There  was  consequently 
no  desire  among  theologians  for  a religious  congress, 
particularly  such  a congress  ns  was  called  for  by  the  re- 
cess of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1557,  which  directed  that 
a colloquy  between  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  be  held. 
Statesmen,  for  their  part,  bad  learned  by  repented  ex- 
periences to  regard  such  measures  as  wholly  unsuited 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view  and  give  the  desired  rest 
to  Church  and  country.  The  wish  of  king  Ferdinand, 
however,  decided  the  case,  and  the  colloquy  was  fixed 
for  August,  1657.  A previous  diet  of  Protestant  princes 
was  convoked  at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing a reconciliation  of  parties  in  the  evangelical  camp, 
but  without  result;  and  the  representatives  of  Ernes- 
tinian  Saxony  went  to  Worms  instructed  to  labor  that 
a solid  front  might  be  presented  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
foe,  but  to  make  the  utterance  of  the  Flacian  shibboleth 
the  condition  of  any  unity  that  might  be  reached.  The 
arrival  of  the  delegation  from  electoral  Saxony  was  de- 
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laved,  and  the  Flacianists  used  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  attempt  the  proselytizing  of  the  representa- 
tives of  other  governments  as  they  arrived;  but  in  this 
respect  their  success  was  very  imperfect.  An  nttack 
directed  against  Melanchthon  in  the  assembly  of  Sept.  4 
by  the  theologians  of  Weimar  was  equally  without 
satisfactory  result,  and  even  led  to  threats  of  excluding 
the  troublesome  party  from  the  colloquy,  the  occasion 
being  marked  with  great  violence  and  passion.  A writ- 
ten condemnation  of  the  corrupters  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  was  finally  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Prot- 
estant assessors,  with  the  reservation  of  liberty  to  publish 
the  paper  if  it  should  become  necessary.  Melanchthon, 
against  whom  all  those  efforts  were  principally  directed, 
endeavored  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  elements,  and 
even  drew  up  a formula  of  consensus,  which  amounted 
to  a retraction  of  the  points  offensive  to  Flacianists,  but 
was  thwarted  in  his  purpose  to  restore  j>eace  by  the 
obstinacy  of  others,  particularly  the  Whrtcmbergers. 

In  the  absence  of  the  princes  king  Ferdinand  had  ap- 
pointed the  bishop  of  Spires  to  preside  at  Worms,  and 
when  that  prelate  became  sick  he  substituted  for  him 
the  bishop  of  Xaumburg,  Julius  von  Pflug,  the  only 
person,  perhaps,  besides  Melanchthon,  who  cherished  a 
real  desire  for  reconciliation.  Pflug  was  supported  by 
Seldius,  the  royal  vice-chancellor,  and  each  party  had 
its  assessors,  adjuncts,  auditors,  and  notaries.  The  prin- 
cipal collocutors  were  Melanchthon,  Hrentiiis,  Mbrlin, 
Schnepf,  etc.,  on  the  Protestant,  nnd  the  theologian 
Canisius  and  the  perverts  Staphylun  nnd  Wicelius  (q.v.) 
on  the  Romish,  side.  A preliminary  meeting,  for  agree* 
ment  on  the  methods  to  be  observed  in  the  disputation, 
was  held  in  September,  which,  however,  served  only  to 
begin  the  series  of  difficulties  encountered  in  the  progress 
of  the  conference,  and  to  foretell  its  failure.  Melanchthon 
made  a preliminary  statement,  unequivocally  based  on 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
party;  nnd  Sidonius,  speaking  for  the  other  party,  in- 
terposed objections,  whose  effect  the  president  was  able 
to  neutralize  only  by  refusing  to  receive  either  state- 
ment in  documentary  form.  On  Sept.  14  the  expecta- 
tion of  ultimate  failure  to  realize  the  ends  hoped  for 
from  the  conference,  which  the  delegates  evidently  en- 
tertained, found  expression  in  the  decision  to  conduct 
the  disputation  in  writing — a decision  which  protracted 
the  debate  interminably.  On  the  following  day  a ques- 
tion of  fundamental  importance  was  discussed,  upon 
which  the  parties  came  to  a disagreement  so  unquali- 
fied that  no  future  reconciliation  was  possible — the  ques- 
tion respecting  standards  of  authority  by  which  to  test 
questions  of  doctrine,  etc.  The  Romanists  proposed  and 
insisted  on  the  Consensus  Pulrum  ns  such  a standard, 
but  the  Protestants  interposed  a formal  protest  against 
the  proposition.  The  attempt  to  ignore  the  fundamental 
character  of  this  difference,  made  by  intn>duciug  and 
proceeding  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  met 
with  failure;  and  as  it  was  now  evident  that  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  where  the  opposing  principles 
were  so  surely  destructive  of  each  other,  the  Romish 
party  adopted  the  tactics  of  exciting  quarrels  among 
their  opponents,  which  should  necessitate  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  conference.  Canisius  called  attention  to 
the  many  alterations  made  in  the  A ugustana,  and  Si- 
donius demanded  that  the  evangelicals  should  declare 
whether  Xwinglians  and  Calvinists  on  the  gnernments, 
Osiandrians  on  justification,  Flacianists  with  respect  to 
the  lie  Servo  A rbitrio  nnd  good  works,  and  the  Picards 
on  many  points,  were  judged  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Augsburg  Conference.  The  Weimar  theologians 
now  submitted  their  hitherto  unpublished  protestation 
to  the  president  and  the  Romish  councillors,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Protestant  assessors  nnd  the  threat 
that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  congress.  Duke 
John  Frederic  the  Intermediate  attempted,  by  personal 
intervention,  to  influence  Melanchthon  to  favor  the 
Weimar  party,  but  that  theologian  could  lay  the  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  colloquy  at  no  other  door  thou  that 
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of  the  Weimar  delegation,  and  was,  besides,  too  closely 
united  with  the  Wtirtembcrgers  to  become  the  ally  of 
Weimar,  The  Flacianista  thereupon  wrote  to  Pflug  to 
explain  their  action,  and  to  protest  against  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  congress;  and  the  Komish  assessors,  etc., 
voted  against  the  continuation  of  the  colloquy,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  determine  the 
party  with  which  the  disputation  ought,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Katisbon  recess,  to  be  held.  Both  protestations 
were  officially  acknowledged  by  PHug,  Oct.  6.  Duke 
Christopher  of  Saxony  sent  other  theologians,  but  the 
Romanists  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  dispute.  A del- 
egation of  French  Protestants  arrived  at  this  precise 
juncture  to  invoke  the  good  offices  of  their  coreligion- 
ists with  Henry  II,  who  had  incarcerated  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Paris,  and  their  arrival  complicated  matters  by  raising 
the  question  whether  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession could  properly  take  action  in  favor  of  members 
of  the  Reformed  churches;  and  the  difficulty  was  still 
further  aggravated  by  a violent  controversial  sermon, 
with  which  George  Major,  at  I/oipsic,  rescinded  to  the 
charges  submitted  by  the  Weimarians  at  Worms.  The 
protest  rendered  Oct.  21  by  the  evangelical  party,  in 
which  they  charged  the  failure  of  the  colloquy  upon 
the  Romish  opponents,  though  in  some  respects  author- 
ized, was  yet  neutralized  by  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences which  were  thus  shown  to  exist  among  its  alleged 
supporters,  and  elicited  no  response.  AH  the  papers  re-  , 
lating  to  the  colloquy  were  seut  to  Ferdinand,  and  the 
members  of  the  congress  scattered.  A royal  rescript 
was  received,  Nov.  1C,  ordering,  if  possible,  a renewal  of 
the  colloquy,  in  which  the  Weimar  theologians  should 
be  allowed  to  participate,  and  in  connection  with  which 
the  Komish  party  should  he  satisfied  with  a general 
profession  of  adherence  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  on 
the  part  of  its  opponents.  A long  series  of  protests  and 
responses  was  the  result  of  this  order,  whose  jK-rsistency 
finally  exhausted  even  the  patience  of  Pflug.  He  for- 
warded the  whole  collection  to  the  king,  and  reported 
the  impossibility  of  securing  the  results  desired  from  a 
disputation.  The  last  official  attempt  to  unite  the  two 
opposing  religious  parties  of  Germany  was  ended. 

For  documentary  sources,  see  Corp.  Reform.  voL  ix, 
and  Ravnald,  ad  ann.  1557,  No.  SI  -35.  The  most 
thorough  presentation  of  the  colloquy  is  that  of  Salig, 
Hut.  d.  A ugsburg  Con/,  iii,  9, 1 ; see  also  Planck,  Gesch. 
d.  Plot.  Lehtrbtgriffs , iii,  8,  8;  Bucholtz,  Gesch.  Ferdi- 
nands J , vii,  5 ; Herzog,  Real-  Fncykiop.  s.  v. 

"Wormwood,  Star  of  («<t njp  dviir-5of.  Rev.  viii, 
10,  II),  the  Apocalyptic  appellation  for  the  national 
dtemon  of  Egypt,  set  forth  in  the  vision  of  I’atmos  as  a 
luminous  idol  presiding  over  “the  third  part  of  the 
waters."  The  vocation  of  this  star  was  to  destroy  by 
poison,  not  by  fire,  sword,  or  famine;  hence  the  Tal- 
mudic phrase  “poison  in  Egypt”  is  put  in  opposition 
to  food  or  “ corn  in  Ephraim”  as  the  symbol  of  blas- 
phemy and  idolatry  (Bab. Talmud,  Menacoth,  fol.  85, 1).  ! 
Philo  also,  speaking  of  Helicon,  “ the  scorpion-like  slave,” 
represents  him  as  having  cast  up  rbv  Aipnmanw  ivv, 
“the  Egyptian  venom,”  against  the  dwellers  in  Pales- 
tine (he  Legat.  p.  102,  cd.  Tumcb.).  Daniel  gives  a 
clear  intimation  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  prevalent 
belief  that,  like  Persia,  Greece,  nnd  Judtea,  every  na- 
tion had  a celestial  prince  or  patron,  “lb,  sar,  or  sir 
(Dan.  x,  21).  This  sar  lameala,  “ prince  on  high,”  of 
the  rabbins  had  also  a representative  image  in  the  ma- 
terial firmament  (rabbi  Salomon  on  Dan.  xi,  1),  some 
(25"f!,  heUT)  glittering  son  of  the  morning  (Isa.  xiv, 
12),  or  “light  of  lights”  (mot*  red)  among  the  splendid 
stars  or  intercessors  above  ( Melitim , Ezek,  xxxii,  7,  8). 
who  were  “ darkened  ” when  Pharaoh  was  extinguished. 
Eusebius  ( Demons.  Erang.  iv,  8,  10)  and  lamblichus 
(he  sEgyptiorum  Mysteries , § v,  c.  25)  both  mention 
“the  angels  who  preside  over  the  nations;”  and  rabbi 
Solomon,  the  chief  of  the  Gallican  synagogue  in  his  day,  1 


affirms  that  “ before  God  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  l 
people  he  punishes  their  prince , because  it  is  written. 
4 The  Lord  shall  punish  the  host  of  the  high  ones  on  high,’ 
and  then  follows  4 and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  tbe 
earth ;’  and,  moreover,  it  is  written,  * How  art  thou  fall- 
en, O Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!’  ” (Comment,  on  ha. 
xiii,  13).  Hence,  as  the  literal  fulfilment  of  Isa.  xxrr, 
21,  the  Jews  yet  anticipate  “ tbe  extirpation  of  all  tbe 
Gentiles,  with  their  princes  on  high  and  tbeir  (pre- 
tended ) gods  ” ( Sizzehon,  p.  255,  in  Wagenseil  s Tela 
Igueo). 

John  seems  to  employ  this  symbol  of  Egyptian 
poison  and  bitterness,  as  the  prototype  of  a great  anti- 
Christian  power,  which  would  poison  and  embitter  tbe 
pure  waters  of  Christian  life  and  doctrine,  converting 
them  into  “ wormwood,"  mitzraim  being  a figure  of 
apostasy  and  rebellion. — Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Stab. 

Woronicz,  Jan  Pawki,  an  eminent  Polish  prelate 
and  writer,  was  bom  in  1757.  He  was  educated  in  i 
Jesuit  seminary,  entered  that  order  at  an  early  net. 
and  on  its  abolition,  in  1772,  entered  the  Society  of 
Missionaries.  In  consideration  of  important  literary 
services  rendered  bishop  Cholm.  then  vice-chancellor, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  dcanship  of  Lvov.  In  1795 
he  retired  to  the  small  town  of  Kazimierz.  and  took 
upon  him  the  duties  of  a parish  pries).  When  tbe 
duchy  of  Warsaw  was  formed,  in  1808.  he  was  made 
both  n member  of  the  council  and  dean  in  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral.  In  1815  he  became  bishop  of  Cracow, 
nnd  in  1827  archbishop  of  Warsaw  and  primate  of  Po- 
land. Going  abroad  for  medical  advice,  be  died  st  Vi- 
enna. Oct.  16, 18*>9.  He  published,  among  other  works 
Sibylla,  a poem : — Sejm  WisKcti,  or  the  I Met  of  ll’u/iet. 
also  a poem.  His  sermons  were  published  at  Cracow  in 
1829,  under  the  title  of  Kazania , ezyli  Xuuki  Parqfjdtm. 

Worrell,  Charles  Fi_\vel,  D.D„  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa^  June  30, 
1805.  He  graduated  from  I*afayette  College  in  18S6. 
and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1S4G.  He 
was  licensed  by  tbe  Presbytery  of  Newton  in  1839. 
During  his  last  year  in  the  seminary  he  supplied  tbe 
churches  of  Knowlton  and  Rlairstown,  N.  J„  preaching 
half  of  his  time  in  Titusville.  He  was  onlained  sr 
evangelist  by  the  Newton  Presbytery,  and  supplied  tbe 
Upper  Freehold  (now  Perrineville)  Church  far  two 
years,  when  he  was  installed  pastor.  He  labored  here 
for  twenty-five  years,  when  he  was  released,  in  18®*, 
and  supplied  the  PI u mated  Church  at  New  Egypt  fw 
one  year.,  Ilis  next  charge  was  at  Squan  Village, 
where  he  was  installed  in  1880.  He  then  retired  in 
very  infirm  health  to  his  farm  in  Perrineville,  and 
gradually  declined  until  his  death,  Jan.  27,  1881.  See 
NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sen.  1881,  p.  58. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Worship  (properly  some  form  of  HITT,  especially 
in  Hithpael;  Xaroaa).  homage  paid  to  a superior,  es- 
pecially to  God  (which  we  consider  only),  usually  ex- 
pressed by  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  ritual.  See  each  term 
in  its  place ; also  Adoration. 

I.  General  Vietr.  — The  homage  of  the  progenitor* 
of  our  race  was  the  direct  and  simple  effusion  of  grati- 
tude (see  Schroder,  he  Prim  a Cultus  I dr  ini  lidlk* 
I ust  it  it  Hone,  Marburg,  1745).  There  cam  be  no  doobt 
that  the  Most  High,  whose  essence  no  man  hath  seen, 
or  can  see,  was  pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  Eden.br 
an  external  symbol,  to  the  eyes  of  his  innocent  wor- 
shippers. This  divine  manifestation  is  called  tbe  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord;  and  may  have  been  in  connection 
with  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  (Gen- 
ii,  9 ; iii,  8). 

After  the  first  transgression  the  mode  of  tbe  divine 
manifestation  was  altered ; and  a mediatorial  economy 
was  established.  Henceforth,  the  homage  paid  by  msn 
was  the  service  of  a creature  conscious  of  crime,  ap- 
proaching God  through  the  medium  of  sacrifice,  plead- 
ing for  forgiveness,  and  confiding  in  mercy.  Though 
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the  divine  manifestation  was  no  longer  immediate,  yet ! 
a visible  symbol  of  Jehovah  was  still  vouchsafed  in  : 
the  Shekinah  or  visible  glory,  from  which  Cain  was 
exiled  ((Jen.  iv,  1C;  comp.  2 Tliess.  i,  9;  Psa.  xevi,  8); 
which  was  seen  by  Abraham  (Acts  vii,  2) ; by  Moses 
and  the  people  (Exod.  iii,  2-6;  xiii,  21,  22;  xxiv,  16, 
18;  Numb,  xiv,  10;  xvi,  19,  42);  by  the  high-priest 
(Exod.  xxv,  22;  Lev.  xvi,  2);  by  Solomon  in  the  tem- 
ple (1  Kings  viii,  10-12);  and  tinally  in  “the  Word 
made  flesh  ” (John  i,  14). 

Since  this  last  visible  manifestation,  the  worship  of 
the  Most  High,  which  is  no  longer  external  and  sym- 
bolic, has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  place.  “ God 
is  a Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth”  (John  iv,  21-24).  God 
now  manifests  himself  to  the  spirits  of  his  faithful  wor- 
shippers, helping  their  infirmities.  Hence  the  presence 
of  the  L»rd  is  in  even’  place  where  Christ  is  active  in 
the  Spirit,  and  where  through  him,  the  sole  mediator, 
the  faithful  pay  their  homage.  As  the  true  worship 
of  God  is  only  in  the  inwanl  heart,  and  the  whole  life 
a spiritual  service,  every  Christian  in  particular,  and 
every  Church  in  general,  now  represent  a spiritual  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful, 
God  by  his  Spirit  diffuses  his  vital  and  sanctifying  in- 
fluence, and  takes  his  devout  worshippers  into  fellow- 
ship with  himself,  from  which  they  derive  strength  to 
do  and  suffer  his  will  in  the  various  scenes  of  life,  while 
he  there  affords  them  a foretaste  of  the  deep  and  hal- 
lowed pleasures  which  are  reserved  for  them  in  his  im- 
mediate presence  forevermore  (Matt,  v,  8;  lleb.  xii,  14). 
See  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbcding,  Index  Pro- 
grammntton,  p.  107,  127,  130. 

1 1.  A mong  the  A ncient  Israelites. — 1.  In  General  A cts. 
— The  forefather  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  Abraham,  ap- 
pears at  the  outset  as  a firm  monotheist;  but  in  his 
migrations  there  are  obscure  traces  of  a lingering  idol- 
atry, at  least  in  his  family  (Gen.  xxi,  19,  3<>;  xxxv, 

2 sq. ; comp.  Josh,  xxiv,  2,  14;  Jud.  v,  6 sq.;  see  Jon- 
athan, Targ.  on  Gen.  xxxi,  19;  also  Sonne,  Der  Gott 
Abraham's  [Hanover,  1806]).  See  Tkuaphim.  The 
worship  of  the  patriarchs  (Ben-David,  Ueb.  die  Relig. 
der  Kbrder  v or  Moses  [Berlin,  1812],  contains  strange 
hypotheses)  was  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  offer- 
ings and  prayer  (Gen.  xxiv,  63),  presented  at  whatever 
place  of  residence,  although  very  enrly  particular  spots 
seem  to  have  been  held  sacred  (i.  e.  where  God  had 
specially  manifested  himself ; see  Gen.  xii,  7,  8 [comp, 
xiii,  4] ; xlvi,  1 [comp,  xxvi,  23] ; e.  g.  anointed  pillars, 
Gen.  xxviii,  18;  xxxv,  14),  heights  having  the  prefer- 
ence to  plains  (Gen.  xxii,  2 ; xxxi,  54 ; see  Creuzer, 
Symbol,  i,  158  sq. ; Zacharia,  De  Afore  Veit,  in  I.ocis 
Kditis  Colendi  Drum  [Halle,  1704]).  See  Hioii-im.ack. 
Subsequently  worship  was  held  under  (shady)  trees 
and  in  groves  (Gen.  xiii,  18 ; xxi,  83 ; comp.  Tacit. 
Germ,  xxxix,  7;  Callim.  In  Dian.  xxxviii ; Soph. 
Trach.  754;  Ovid,  Fast,  iii,  295;  Apollon.  Ithod.  iv, 
1714 ; see  Woken,  I)e  I.ocis  Temporibusque  qute  Fideles, 
Ante  I^gem  Cerimon.  Pieces  Destinerunt  [Rostock, 
1720] ; Dough tiei  A nalect.  i,  24  sq.).  See  Grove.  In 
the  offerings  the  ruling  idea  was  that  of  thanking  and 
propitiating  God  in  general,  the  proper  notion  of  expi- 
ation not  yet  appearing.  See  Offering.  The  priests 
were  the  heads  of  the  families.  Sec  Melchizkdkk. 

In  Egypt  the  larger  part  of  the  Israelites  may  per- 
haps have  been  more  or  less  addicted  to  nature  worship 
(see  Exod.  xxxii;  Lev.  xvii,  7;  Josh,  xxiv,  14;  Ezek. 
xx,  7),  and  in  the  desert  traces  of  Sabaism  arc  evident 
(Numb,  xxv;  Amos  v,25  sq.).  Moses,  however, cstab-  : 
lished  the  cultus  of  Jehovah  ns  the  exclusive  religion, 
and  to  him  the  strict  rule  of  monotheism  is  due.  The 
ritual  of  the  law  is  no  copy  of  the  Egyptian  (Spcner) 
nor  of  the  Phoenician  (V’atke)  institutions,  although 
particular  features  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
former  (Hengstenbcrg,  Motes , p.  147  sq. ; Hiilir,  Symbol. 
i,  89  sq.),  but  recognised  Jehovah  as  the  sole  national 
deity,  and  stood  in  direct  personal  as  well  as  public  re- 


lation to  him.  See  Law.  It  contained  a multitude 
of  special  provisions  (such  as  sacrifices,  vows,  fasts,  etc.), 
both  of  a positive  and  a negative  kind,  pointing  to  God 
as  the  giver  of  all  good,  nnd  the  object  of  all  moral 
obligation,  both  of  blessing  and  atonement ; especially 
embodying  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  in  all 
the  bodily  relations  of  life.  The  cardinal  sections  of 
this  cultus  are  marked  by  the  regularly  recurring  fes- 
tivals (q.  v.),  and  the  tabernacle  and  temple  were  its 
central  rallying-points  as  a national  system  of  obser- 
vance, while  the  priesthood  formed  its  official  conser- 
vators and  expounders.  See  Priest. 

The  most  marked  of  its  peculiar  features  were  the 
invisible  character  of  the  deity  adored,  in  which  it  stood 
in  bold  contrast  with  all  the  prevalent  idolatries;  and 
the  universality  of  its  prescriptions,  as  pertaining  not 
only  to  the  whole  nation,  but  to  every  individual  in  it, 
and  to  the  minutest  affairs  of  social  and  private  econ- 
omy. Sec  Mosaism. 

In  later  times,  especially  after  the  exile,  the  national 
worship  was  in  some  degree  affected  by  foreign  subju- 
gation, and  in  process  of  time  abnormal  elements  grad- 
ually crept  in,  such  as  Sadduceeism  nnd  Esscnism.  Un- 
der Antiochus  Epiphanes  a violent  effort  was  made  to 
force  paganism  bodily  upon  the  Jews,  but  it  succeeded 
only  to  a small  extent.  Under  the  Ptolemies  full  tol- 
eration was  allowed,  and  under  Alexander  extraordinary 
privileges  were  granted  even  to  foreign  Jews.  During 
all  this  period  the  heathen  rulers  occasionally  contrib- 
uted to  the  Mosaic  worship  (see  Ezra  vi,  9 ; 1 Macc. 
x,  3-1;  2 Macc.  iii,  8;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8,  3;  xiv, 
10-23).  It  is  well  known  that  under  the  Roman  rule, 
the  Jews,  even  in  Rome  itself  (Dio  Cass,  xxxvii,  17), 
were  allowed  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion  (sec 
Zimmern,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Privatrcehts,  I,  ii.  470 ; Levv- 
sohn,  De  Judteor.  tub  Ctzsar.  Conditions  [I*  Ii.  1828]). 
See  Judaism. 

2.  In  Prayer  Particularly. — This,  as  constituting  the 
central  idea  of  worship,  was  always  strictly,  although 
not  formally,  understood  in  the  Mosaic  sendee.  There 
are  no  directions  as  to  prayer  given  in  the  Mosaic  law ; 
the  duty  is  rather  taken  for  granted,  as  an  adjunct  to 
sacrifice,  than  enforced  or  elaborated.  The  temple  is 
emphatically  designated  as  “the  House  of  Prayer" 
(Isa.  lvi,  7);  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  if  “He  who 
hears  prayer"  (Psa.lxv,2)  there  manifested  his  special 
presence ; and  the  prayer  of  Solomon  offered  at  its  con- 
secration (1  Kings  viii,  30,  35,  38)  implies  that  in  it 
were  offered,  both  the  private  prayers  of  each  single 
man,  and  the  public  prayers  of  all  Israel. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning, public  prayer  did  not  follow  every  public  sacrifice, 
whether  propitiatory  or  eucharistic,  as  regularly  as  the 
incense,  which  was  the  symbol  of  prayer  (see  Psa.  cxli, 
2;  Rev.  viii,  8,  4).  Such  a practice  is  alluded  to  as 
common  in  Luke  i,  10;  and  in  one  instance,  at  the  offer- 
ing of  the  first-fruits,  it  was  ordained  in  a striking  form 
(Deut.  xxvi,  12-15).  In  later  times  it  certainly  grew 
into  a regular  service,  both  in  the  temple  and  in  the 
synagogue.  See  Stnagoc.uk. 

But,  besides  this  public  prayer,  it  was  the  custom  of 
all  at  Jerusalem  to  go  up  to  the  temple,  at  regular  hours 
if  possible,  for  private  prayer  (see  Luke  xviii,  10;  Acts 
iii,  1) ; and  those  who  were  absent  were  wont  to  “ open 
their  windows  towards  Jerusalem," and  pray  “ towards" 
the  place  of  God's  presence  (1  Kings  viii,  46-49;  Psa. 
v,  7 ; xxviii,  2;  cxxxviii,  2;  Dan.  vi,  10).  The  desire 
to  do  this  was  possibly  one  reason,  independently  of 
other  and  more  obvious  ones,  why  the  house-top  or  the 
mountain-top  were  chosen  places  of  private  prayer. 

The  regular  hours  of  prayer  seem  to  have  been 
three  (see  Psa.  Iv,  17 ; Dan.  vi,  10),  the  “evening,”  that 
is,  the  ninth  hour  (Acta  iii,  1 ; x,  3),  the  hour  of  the 
evening  sacrifice  (Dan.  ix,  21);  the  “ morning,"  that  is, 
the  third  hour  (Acts  ii,  15),  that  of  the  morning  sacri- 
fice; and  the  sixth  hour,  or  “noonday.”  To  these 
would  naturally  be  added  some  prayer  at  rising  and 
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lying  down  to  sleep;  and  thence  might  easily  be  de- 
veloped (by  the  love  of  the  mystic  number  seven),  the 
“seven  times  a day  " of  Psa.  cxix,  164,  if  this  is  to  be 
literally  understood,  and  the  seven  hours  of  prayer  of 
the  ancient  Church.  Some,  at  least,  of  these  hours  seem 
to  have  been  generally  observed  by  religious  men  in 
private  prayer  at  home,  or  in  the  midst  of  their  occu- 
pation and  in  the  streets  (Matt,  vi,  5).  Grace  before 
meat  would  seem  to  have  been  an  equally  common 
practice  (see  Matt,  xv,  36;  Acts  xxvii,  35). 

The  posture  of  prayer  among  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
been  most  often  standing  (l  Sam.  i,  26;  Mntt.  vi,  5;  1 
Mark  xi,  25;  Luke  xviii,  11) ; utdess  the  prayer  were  j 
offered  with  especial  solemnity  and  humiliation,  which  I 
was  naturally  expressed  by  kneeling  (1  Kings  viii,  54;  * 
comp.  2 Chron.  vi,  13;  Ezra  ix,  5;  Psa.  xcv,  6;  Dan.  j 
vi,  10);  or  prostration  (Josh,  vii,  6;  1 Kings  xviii,  42;  ' 
Neh.  viii, 6).  The  hands  were  “lifted  up,"  or  “spread 
out”  before  the  Lord  (Exod.  ix,  33;  Psa.  xxviii,  2;  | 
cxxxiv,  2,  etc.).  In  the  Christian  Church  no  posture  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Test,  excepting  that  of  kneel-  I 
ing;  see  Acts  vii,  60  (St.  Stephen);  ix, 40  (St.  Peter); 
XX,  86;  xxi,  5 (St.  Paul);  perhaps  from  imitation  of  i 
the  example  of  our  Lord  in  Gethscmane  (on  which  oc-  j 
casion  alone  his  posture  in  prayer  is  recorded).  In 
after-times,  as  is  well  known,  this  posture  was  varied 
by  the  custom  of  standing  in  prayer  on  the  Lord’s  day, 
and  during  the  period  from  Easter  to  Whitsunday,  in 
order  to  commemorate  his  resurrection,  and  our  spirit- 
ual resurrection  in  him.  See  Prayer. 

II.  Christian  Worship.  — This  is  usually  divided  into 
three  kinds,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  jiersons  en- 
gaged in  it. 

1.  Private  Worship , otherwise  called  secret  prayer,  is 
between  the  individual  and  his  Maker.  It  is  specifi- 
cally enjoined  by  our  I /ml  (Matt,  vi,  6),  and  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  of  the 
believer.  See  Closet. 

The  lately  discovered  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
(§  viii)  enjoins  the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  “ three 
times  a day,"  evidently  for  private  devotion.  See 
Lord’s  Prater. 

Private  worship  should  be  conducted  with,  (1)  rever- 
ence and  veneration ; (2)  self-abasement  and  confession ; 
(3)  contemplation  of  the  perfections  and  promises  of 
God ; (4)  supplication  for  ourselves  and  others ; (5) 
earnest  desire  of  the  enjoyment  of  God ; (6)  frequency 
and  regularity.  See  Devotion. 

2.  Family  Worship , i.  c.  regular  domestic  prayer. 
This  is  obviously  called  for  in  order  to  the  proper  relig- 
ious conduct  of  the  Christian  household,  and  its  obliga-  ' 
tion  is  enforced  by  nearly  every  branch  of  evangelical 
Christendom.  See  Family. 

3.  Public  Worship,  i.  c.  religious  services  conducted 
in  the  general  congregation.  Some  who  have  acknowl- 
edged the  propriety  of  private  worship  have  objected 
to  that  of  a public  nature,  but  without  any  sufficient 
ground.  For  Christ  attended  public  worship  himself 
(Luke  iv);  he  prayed  with  his  disciples  (Luke  ix,  28, 
2‘J ; xi.  1);  he  promises  his  presence  to  social  worship- 
pers (Matt,  xviii,  20).  It  may  be  argued  also  from  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles  (Acts  i,  24;  ii;  iv,  24;  vi,  4; 
xx,  36;  Ifom.  xv,  80 ; 1 Cor.  xiv ; 2 Thess.  iii,  1,  2 ; 1 
Cor.  xi)  and  from  general  principles  (Deut.  xxxi,  12; 
Psa.  c,  4 • 1 Tim.  ii,  2, 8 ; Heb.  x,  25). 

The  obligation  of  public  worship  is  partly  founded 
upon  example,  and  partly  upon  precept ; so  that  no 
person  who  admits  that  authority  can  question  this 
great  duty  without  manifest  ami  criminal  inconsisten- 
cy. The  institution  of  public  worship  under  the  law, 
and  the  practice  of  synagogue  worship  among  the  Jews, 
from  at  least  the  time  of  Ezra,  cannot  be  questioned; 
both  of  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles.  The  preceptive  authority  for  j 
our  regular  attendance  upon  public  worship  is  either 
inferential  or  direct.  The  command  to  publish  the 
gospel  includes  the  obligation  of  assembling  to  hear  it;  | 


the  name  by  which  a Christian  society  is  designated  in 
Scripture  is  a Church,  which  signifies  an  assembly  for 
the  transaction  of  business;  and,  in  the  case  of  a Chris- 
tian assembly,  that  business  must  necessarily  be  spir- 
itual, and  include  the  sacred  exercises  of  prayer,  praise, 
and  hearing  the  Scriptures. 

But  we  have  more  direct  precepts,  although  the 
practice  was  obviously  continued  from  Judaism,  and 
was  therefore  consuetudinary.  Some  of  the  epistles 
of  Paul  are  commanded  to  be  read  in  the  churches. 
The  singing  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  tongs  U 
enjoined  as  nil  act  of  solemn  worship  to  the  lord;  and 
Paul  cautions  the  Hebrews  that  they  “forsake  not 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together."  The  practice 
of  the  primitive  age  is  also  manifest  from  the  epistles 
of  Paul.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated  by  the 
body  of  believers  collectively;  and  this  apostle  pre- 
scribes to  the  Corinthians  regulations  for  the  excicuw 
of  prayer  and  prophesying*,  “ when  they  came  together 
in  the  Church  ” — the  assembly.  The  periodicity  and 
order  of  these  holy  offices  in  the  primitive  Church,  ap- 
pear also  from  the  apostolic  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome* 
“ We  ought  also,  looking  into  the  depths  of  the  divine 
knowledge,  to  do  all  things  in  order,  whatsoever  the 
Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  done.  We  ought  to  make 
our  oblations,  and  perform  our  holy  offices,  at  their  ap- 
pointed seasons;  for  these  he  hath  commanded  to  be 
done,  not  irregularly  or  by  chance,  but  at  determinate 
times  and  hours;  os  he  hath  likewise  ordained  by  his 
supreme  will  where,  and  bv  what  persons,  they  shall  be 
performed;  that  so  all  things  being  done  according  to 
iris  pleasure,  may  l>c  acceptable  in  Jiis  sight."  This 
passage  is  remarkable  for  urging  a divine  authority  for 
the  public  services  of  the  Church,  by*  which  Clement, 
no  doubt,  means  the  authority  of  the  inspired  directions 
of  the  apostles.  Sec  Service. 

The  ends  of  the  institution  of  public  worship  are  of 
such  obvious  importance  that  it  must  ever  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  condescending  and  gracious  dispen- 
sations of  God  to  man.  By  this  his  Church  confesses 
his  name  before  the  world;  by  this  the  public  leaching 
of  his  word  is  associated  with  acts  calculated  to  affect 
the  mind  with  that  solemnity  which  is  the  best  prep- 
aration for  hearing  it  to  edification.  It  is  thus  that  the 
ignorant  and  the  vicious  are  collected  together,  and  in- 
structed and  warned ; the  invitations  of  merry  are  pub- 
lished to  the  guilty,  and  the  sorrowful  and  nffiicted  are 
comforted.  In  these  assemblies  God,  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
diffuses  his  viral  and  sanctifying  influence,  and  takes 
the  devout  into  a fellowship  with  himself,  from  which 
they’  derive  strength  to  do  and  to  suffer  his  will  in  the 
various  scenes  of  life,  while  he  there  affords  them  a 
foretasto  of  the  deep  and  hallowed  pleasures  which  art 
reserved  for  them  at  his  right  hand  forevermore.  leav- 
ers and  intercessions  arc  offered  for  national  and  public 
interests,  and  while  the  benefit  of  these  exercises  de- 
scends upon  a country,  all  arc  kept  sensible  of  the  de- 
pendence of  every  public  and  personal  interest  upon 
God.  Praise  calls  forth  the  grateful  emotions,  and  gives 
cheerfulness  to  piety;  and  that  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, which  is  so  perpetually  repeated,  diffuses  tht 
principles  of  morality  and  religion  throughout  society, 
enlightens  and  gives  activity  to  conscience,  raises  the 
standard  of  morals,  attaches  shame  to  vice  and  praise 
to  virtue,  and  thus  exerts  a powerfully  purifying  influ- 
ence upon  mankind.  Laws  thus  receive  a force  which, 
in  other  circumstances,  they  could  not  acquire,  even 
were  they  enacted  in  as  great  perfection;  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  aided  by  the  strongest  possible 
obligat  ion  and  sanction  being  given  to  legal  oaths.  1 he 
domestic  relations  are  rendered  more  strong  and  inter- 
esting by  the  very  habit  of  the  attendance  of  families 
upon  the  sacred  services  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Loro, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  together,  and 
their  standing  on  the  same  common  ground  as  sinners 
before  God,  equally  dependent  upon  him,  and  equally 
suing  for  his  mercy,  has  a powerful,  though  often  an 
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insensible,  influence  in  humbling  the  pride  which  is 
nourished  by  superior  rank,  and  in  raising  the  lower 
classes  above  abjcctness  of  spirit,  without  injuring  their 
humility.  Piety,  benevolence,  and  patriotism  are  equal- 
ly dependent  for  their  purity  and  vigor  upon  the  regu- 
lar and  devout  worship  of  Clod  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

Public  worship  therefore  is  of  great  utility,  as  (1)  it 
gives  Christians  an  opportunity  of  openly  professing 
their  faith  in  and  love  to  Christ ; (2)  it  preserves  a sense 
of  religion  in  the  mind,  without  which  society  could  not 
well  exist ; (3)  it  enlivens  devotion  and  promotes  zeal ; 
(4)  it  is  the  means  of  receiving  instruction  and  consola- 
tion ; (5)  it  affords  an  excellent  example  to  others,  and 
excites  them  to  fear  Cod,  etc. 

Public  worship  should  be  (1)  solemn,  not  light  and 
trifling  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  7) ; (2)  simple,  not  jiompous  and 
ceremonial  (Iso.  Ixii,  2) ; (3)  cheerful,  and  not  with  for- 
bidding aspect  (Psa.  c) ; (4)  sincere,  and  not  hypocrit- 
ical (Isa.i,  12;  Matt,  xxiii,  13;  John  iv,  24);  (5)  pure, 
and  not  superstitious  (Isa.  lvii,  15).  Sec  Public  Wor- 
8HIP. 

WORSHIP  ok  Images.  See  Imagk-worsiiip. 

WORSIIIPok  Saints.  See  Invocation  ok  Saints. 

WORSHIP  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  See  Mariola- 
try. 

Worshipper  is  a translation  of  the  Creek  word 
vtioKufWQ,  used  once  only  (Acts  xix,  35;  marg.  “tem- 
ple-keeper ").  The  neocoros  was  originally  an  attendant 
in  a temple,  probably  intrusted  with  its  charge  (Kurip. 
Ion  [ed.  Dindorf],  p.  115, 121 ; Plato,  Leg.  [ed.  Bekkcr], 
vi,  7 ; Theodorct,  Hist.  Ecclrs.  iii,  14,  1G ; Pollux,  i,  14 ; 
Philo,  I)e  Proc.  Sac.  G,  ii,  237 ; Hcsychius  explains  it 
by  6 tov  vabv  Koapwv,  Coptic  yap  to  aatpttv ; Suidas, 
Koapihv  cat  tvTpsviZwv,  d\\'  o!>\  a aapwv  [ed.  Caisf. 
p.  2579  j).  The  divine  honors  paid  in  later  Creek  times 
to  eminent  persons,  even  in  their  lifetime,  were  imitated 
and  exaggerated  by  the  Romans  under  the  empire, 
especially  in  Asia  (Pint.  I.y*.  p.  23;  Appiau,  M it  hr. 
p.  76 ; Ilion  Cass,  xxxi,  6).  The  term  neocoros  became 
thus  applied  to  cities  or  communities  which  undertook 
the  worship  of  particular  emperors,  even  in  their  life- 
time, but  there  is  no  trace  of'the  special  title  being  ap- 
plied to  any  city  lieforc  the  t ime  of  Augustus.  The  tirst 
occurrence  of  the  term  in  connection  with  Ephesus  is 
on  coins  of  the  age  of  Nero  (A.D.  54-68),  a time  which 
would  sufficiently  agree  with  its  use  in  the  account  of 
the  riot  there,  probably  in  65  or  50.  In  later  times  the 
title  appears  with  the  numerical  adjuncts  etc,  “pi f,  Rod 
even  Ttrpdm A coin  of  Nero’s  time  bears  on  one  side 
'E-piaiwv  viwKnpMV,  and  on  the  reverse  a figure  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis  ( Miounet,  Inscr.  iii,  93;  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Vet.  Sum.  ii,  520).  The  ancient  veneration  of 
Artemis  and  her  temple,  on  the  part  of  the  city  of 
Ephesus,  which  procured  for  it  the  title  of  vtuttebpoc 
ri/c  'Aprtptbo c,  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustration ; 
but  in  later  times  it  seems  probable  that  with  the  term 
vicjicbpog  the  practice  of  ncocorism  became  reserved 
almost  exclusively  for  the  veneration  paid  to  Roman 
emperors,  towards  whom  many  other  cities  also  of  Asia 
Minor  are  mentioned  ns  neocorists,  e.  g.  Nicomedia, 
Perinthus,  Surdis,  Smyrna,  Magnesia  (see  Herod,  i,  26; 
Strabo,  xiv,  640;  Aristid.  Or.  [ed.  Dindorf],  xlii,  775; 
Mionnet,  Inter,  iii,  97,  Nos.  281, 285;  Eckhcl,  Tie  Sum. 
ii.  520, 521 ; Boeckh,  Inscr.  2G17,  2G18,  2622,  2954, 2957, 
2990, 2992, 2993 ; Krause,  lie  Cic.  Seocoris ; Hoffmann, 
I^ex.  s.  v.  “ Neocoros."— Smith,  s.  v.  Sec  Ephesus. 

Worthington,  John  T.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  rector  at  Pittsfield,  111.,  several 
years  prior  to  1856,  and  then  at  Prairieville,  Mo.  In 
1859  he  became  rector  at  Ixiuislana,  Mo.  The  following 
year  he  served  two  churches,  viz.,  Calvary  Church,  in  the 
same  place,  and  St.  Mark's  Church,  in  Bowling  Green. 
He  served  these  two  parishes  until  about  1864,  when  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Pittsfield,  111.;  but  in  1865  again 
became  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  in  Louisiana,  Mo. 


The  following  year  he  was  employed  as  a missionary  at 
Macon  City  and  Shelbinn,  and  in  1867  officiated  at  Pitts- 
field, 111,,  where  he  died  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac , 18G9,  p.  109. 

Wotjakian  Version.  See  Russia,  Versions  of. 

Wound  (usually  fI2?2,  7r\i jy/j,  a stroke;  but  prop. 
?3Q,  rpavpa).  The  Hebrews  had  but  little  knowledge 
of  surgery,  less  than  the  Egyptians.  They  seldom  used 
inward  remedies,  but  trusted  mainly  to  outward  appli- 
cations. Isa.  i,  6 illustrates  the  treatment  of  wounds; 
they  were  “closed,"  that  is,  the  lips  of  the  wound  were 
pressed  together  and  bound,  that  cohesion  of  the  parts 
might  tie  effected.  “There  was,  and  is,  no  sewing  up 
of  wounds  in  the  East;  and  hence  the  edges,  healing 
without  being  perfectly  united,  make  the  scar  of  a 
wound  more  conspicuous  and  disfiguring  than  with  us. 
*Thc  only  attempt  to  produce  cohesion  is  by  ‘binding 
up  ’ the  wound,  after  the  edges  have  been  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ‘closed’  by  simple  pressure”  (Kitto,  Daily  Bible 
Illustr.  vi,  25).  See  Medicine. 


Wrangel,  Ciiari.es  Magnus,  D.D.,  a Lutheran 
clergyman,  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  early  Swedish 
Lutheran  ministers,  entered  upon  his  labors  in  America, 
ns  provost  or  chief  pastor  of  the  Swedish  churches, 
in  1759.  During  his  brief  ministry'  here  two  new 
churches  were  built  at  Kingsessing  and  at  Upper  Mer- 
ion,  Pa.  He  preached  with  facility  and  acceptance  in 
Swedish,  German,  and  English.  The  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania recommended  the  use  of  his  translation  into 
English  of  Luther's  Catechism.  He  preached,  not  only 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  but  occasionally  in  New  Jer- 
] sey,  laboring  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg. 
| lie  was  a man  of  culture,  large  and  varied  acquisitions, 
and  great  .eloquence.  The  crowds  thnt  attended  his 
i preaching  compelled  him  to  hold  service  in  the  open 
! air.  After  a residence  of  nine  years  in  America  he  was 
I recalled,  and  returned  to  Sweden  in  1768,  w here  he  re- 
j ceived  from  the  government  an  episcopal  appointment. 
I He  died  in  1786.  See  (Loud.)  Evangelical  Review,  ii, 
| 589. 


Wrath  is  great  ami  permanent  anger  (q.  v.).  The 
wrath  of  God  is  his  indignation  at  sin  and  punishment 
of  it.  “ For  the  wroth  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men 
who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness”  (Rom.  i,  18). 
The  objects  of  God’s  anger  or  wrath  nre  the  ungodly, 
whom  he  has  declared  he  will  punish.  His  wrath  is 
sometimes  manifested  in  this  life,  and  that  in  an  awful 
degree,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  old  world,  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  punishment 
and  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  the  many  striking  judg- 
ments on  nations  and  individuals.  Rut  a still  more 
awful  punishment  awaits  the  impenitent  in  the  world 
to  come,  for  the  wicked,  it  is  said,  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment  (Matt,  xxv,  46),  where  the 
worm  dietli  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  (see  Rom. 
ii,  8,  9).  See  Mediation  ; Punishment. 


Wreath  (ni2:^,  sebekuh,  a net-work  or  lattice  [as 
often  rendered],  i.  e.  balustrade,  2 Kings  xxv,  17 ; 2 
Chron.  iv,  12,  13;  but  perhaps  really  a festoon  or 
checkerwork,  as  gedil,  1 Kings  vii,  17  [“fringe,” 
i.  e.  tassel,  Deut.  xxii,  12]  certainly  means).  Garlands 
in  ancient  times  were  chiefly  made  of  green  leaves 
or  twigs  (Wisd.  ii,  18),  which,  among  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites, likewise  were  symbols  of  joy  (3  Macc.  vii,  16). 
Accordingly,  victorious  chieftains  and  warriors  were 
crowned  with  such  wreaths  (Jud.  iii,  8;  comp.  He- 
rod. i,  7,  11),  and  they  were  sometimes  strewn  in  their 
path  (Sueton.  Ser.  xxv;  Livy,  xxxiii,  33;  Curtins,  ix, 
10,  25).  Guests  were  adorned  with  them  (see  Ilcin- 
dorf,  Ilorat.  Satir.  [ii,  3],  p.  256)  at  feasts  (3  Macc.  iv, 
8;  comp.  Athcn.  xv,  674);  and  on  gala  occasions  dwell- 
ings and  sacred  objects  were  decked  with  them  (1  Macc. 
iv,  57;  Let.  of  Jer.  9 [in  the  Apocr.  Greek];  see  Voss, 
Virg.  Georg,  p.  826;  Orelli,  A mob.  ii,  43),  as  likewise 
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sacrificial  victims  (Herod,  iv,  11,  8)  ami  altars  (Acts 
xiv,  13;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  45;  Strabo,  xv,  732;  1‘linv, 
xvi,  4 ; Ovid,  Met.  v.  366 ; see  Tzctzes,  Lycopk.  p.  327 ; 
Wetstein,  A’.  7’.  ii,  543;  Doughtaei  A naL  ii,  81 ; Pere- 
zon.  sElian.  1'.  //.  iii,  3);  and  finullv  the  worshipper* 
themselves  (Herod,  i,  132;  Athcu.  xv,  G74;  Lucian,  iJe 
dea  Syr.  xlvi ; Tibull.  i,  10,  28 ; ii,  2,  16 ; Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii,  159;  sec  Biihr,  Symbol,  ii,  252).  Sec  Stuck,  Antuj. 
Courir.  p.  3G8  sq.;  Dieteric  and  Nikolai,  in  Ugolini 
Thesaur.  xxx.  See  Crown. 

WREATH,  Ecclesiastical,  is  a circular  garland  of 
(lowers  intertwined;  a chaplet;  that  which  is  inter- 
woven or  entwined.  Such  symbols  were  made  use  of 
to  designate  certain  saints,  and  are  found  represented 
both  in  old  MSS.,  stained  glass,  and  on  the  lower  panels 
of  rood-screens.  A wreath  of  flowers,  sometimes  desig- 
nated a “ marriage  crown,”  was  often  placed  on  the  head 
of  a virgin  bride.  Wreaths  were  also  carried  at  funer- 
als. One,  of  the  17th  century,  remains  suspended  in 
the  south  aisle  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey.  And  they  were 
anciently,  ami  arc  now  not  uncommonly,  put  upon  graves 
and  memorial  crosses.  Sec  Corona. 

Wren,  *S’«V  Christopher,  an  eminent  English  archi- 
tect and  mathematician,  son  of  L)r.  Christopher  Wren, 
was  born  at  Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire,  Oct.  20,  1632,  and 
early  discovered  a special  genius  for  mathematics.  He 
entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, ami  graduated  A.U.  in  1650.  He  was  then  chosen 
fellow  of  All-Souls'  College,  and  graduated  A.M.  in  1652. 
He  was  made  professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege, London,  in  August,  1G57,  and  three  years  later  he 
received  the  Savilian  professorship  at  Oxford.  In  1GG1 
he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II  assistant  to  sir  John 
Denham,  the  surveyor-general,  and  was  commissioned, 
in  1663,  to  survey  and  rcjxirt  upon  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
with  a view  to  its  restoration  in  such  a form  as  to  har- 
monize it  with  the  Corinthian  colonnade  added  to  it  by 
Jones.  The  scheme  met  with  such  opposition  from 
many  quarters  that  it  w as  indefinitely  postponed.  Wren 
was  in  the  meantime  employed  on  some  other  buildings, 
as  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford,  from  1664  to  1669, 
and  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which, 
however,  was  not  built  until  1772.  He  visited  Paris  in 
1665,  while  the  works  of  the  l-ouvre  were  in  progress. 
After  the  great  fire  of  1666  he  began  at  once  a plan  for 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  city  of  London  on  a 
magnificent  architectural  plan,  with  wide  streets  and 
piazzas  at  intervals.  Hut  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  citizens  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  so  vast  a 
design,  so  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  Labors 
upon  individual  structures.  Among  these  were  the 
Koval  Exchange,  Custom-House  (both  since  destroyed 
by  fire  and  rebuilt),  Temple  liar,  the  Monument,  and 
some  churches  including  that  of  Sl  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  all  of  which  were  built  before  Sl  Paul's  was  be- 
gun. He  was  busy  in  the  meantime  with  designs  for 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  when  it  came  to  the  actual 
construction  of  the  edifice,  the  plan  which  he  preferred 
was  rejected,  and  the  one  chosen  he  was  compelled  to 
modify  contrary  to  his  own  jiulgmctiL  The  first  stone 
of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  June  21,  1675,  and  the 
last  stone  on  the  summit  of  the  lantern  wns  laid  by 
the  architect's  son,  Christopher,  in  1710.  On  the  de- 
cease of  sir  John  Denham,  in  March,  1688,  Wren  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  his  maj- 
esty's works,  an  office  which  he  held  until  after  the 
death  of  queen  Anne,  in  1714.  He  had  resigned  the 
office  of  Savilian  professor  in  1673,  and  accepted  that 
of  president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1680.  lie  also  sat 
several  times  in  Parliament,  but  his  numerous  and  im- 
portant professional  engagements  left  him  little  leisure 
for  other  pursuits  or  duties.  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
chair  after  dinner,  Feb.  25, 1723,  and  received  the  honor 
of  a splendid  funeral  in  SL  Paul’s,  where  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  a crypt,  with  no  other  adornment  to 
his  tomb  than  the  inscription,  “Si  monumentum  qux- 


' ris,  circumspice."  Among  his  numerous  architectural 
works  not  already  mentioned  are,  spire  and  Church  of 
St.  Marv-le-Bow  (1671-78);  Sl  Lawrence,  Jewry  (1671- 
86);  Koval  Observatory,  Greenwich  (1675);  Chelsea 
Hospital  (1682-90) ; Sl  James's,  Westminster  (1683); 
Hampton  Court  (1690),  and  towers  of  the  west  front  of 
; Westminster  Abbey  (1713).  See  Chalmers.  Bioy.  Diet. 
s.  v. ; Knight,  Engl.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Wrenning-day,  a term  used  in  certain  parts  of 
England  to  designate  St.  Stephen’s  day,  because  on  that 
day  a wren  was  stoned  to  death,  in  commemoration  of 
the  Christian  proto-martyr. 

Wrest,  a screw  in  a cross  or  banner-staff. 

Wrestling  (C^r.c:,  Gen.  xxx,  8,  figuratively; 
ttuXt],  Eph.  vi,  12,  literally;  in  Gen.  xxii,  25,  26,  the 
verb  is  used  in  a literal  sense).  This  was  one  of 
the  principal  exercises  in  all  the  public  games  of  Greece. 
The  Greeks  ascribed  the  invention  of  wrestling  to 
mythical  personages,  and  Mercury,  the  god  of  all  gym- 
nastic exercises,  also  presided  ovot  wrestling.  In  tbe 
Homeric  age  wrestling  was  much  practiced:  during 
this  period  wrestlers  contended  naked,  ami  only  the 
loins  were  covered  with  the  perizoma  (xepuwpo).  and 
this  custom  probably  remained  throughout  Greece  un- 
til OL  15,  from  which  time  even  this  covering  was  no 
longer  used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked.  In 
the  Homeric  age  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body  tor 
the  purpose  of  wrestling  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known,  but  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  quite  general, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  bv  the  Cretan*  and 
Laceda-monians  at  a very  early  period.  After  the  bedy 
was  anointed  it  was  strewed  over  with  sand  or  dost, 
in  order  to  ena- 
ble the  wrestlers 
to  take  a firm 
hold  of  each  oth- 
er. The  Greeks, 
in  their  combats, 
were  generally 
matched  two 
against  two;  but 
sometimes  sever- 


Aucieut Greek  Wrestler*. 


al  couples  contended  at  the  same  time.  In  case  the  wWe 
aim  and  design  of  the  wrestlers  was  to  throw  their  ad- 
versary upon  the  ground,  both  strength  and  art  were 
employed  for  this  purpose;  they  seized  each  other  by 
the  arms,  drew  forward,  pushed  backward*,  used  many 
distortions  and  twistings  of  the  body,  locking  their  limbs 
in  each  other’s,  lifting  from  the  ground,  dashing  their 
heads  together,  and  twisting  one  another's  necks.  In 
this  manner  the  athletes  wrestled  standing,  the  combat 
ending  with  the  fall  of  one  of  the  competitors.  See 
Games. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  likewise,  according  to 
Wilkinson,  “ wrestling  was  a favorite  amusement ; and 
the  painting  of  the  grottoes  at  Keni  Hassan  presents  a3 
the  varied  attitudes  and  modes  of  attack  and  defence  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  In  order  to  enable  the  specta- 
tor more  readily  to  perceive  the  position  of  the  limbs  of 
each  combatant,  the  artist  has  availed  himself  of  a dark 
anil  light  color,  and  even  ventured  to  introduce  alter- 
nately a black  and  red  figure.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary to  give  an  instance  of  every  position  indicated  n 
those  varied  subjects;  and  a selection  of  tbe  principal 
groups  will  suffice  to  convey  some  idea  of  their  mode 
of  representing  tbe  combatants,  and  of  their  general 
system  of  attack  and  defence.  It  is  probable  that,  like 
the  Greeks,  they  anointed  the  body  with  oil  when  pre- 
paring for  these  exercise*,  and  they  were  entirely  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a girdle,  apparently  of  kaihen* 
thongs.  The  two  combatants  generally  approached 
each  other  holding  their  arms  in  an  inclined  ;o#.ticn 
before  the  body,  and  each  endeavored  to  seize  his  ad- 
versary in  the  manner  best  suited  to  bis  mode  of  attack. 
It  was  allowable  to  take  hold  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
the  head,  neck,  or  legs ; and  tbe  struggle  was  frequently 
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Some  of  the  Positions  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Wrestlers. 

Fig.  I.  A man  holding  hi*  girdle  ; 9.  Another  binding  on  hti  girdle ; 3,  4.  Advancing  to  the  attnck  ; 13,  14.  Continuing  the  attack  upon  the  ground. 


continued  on'the  ground,  after  one  or  both  had  fallen,  a 
mode  of  wrestling  common  also  to  the  Greeks.  I do  not 
find  that  they  had  the  same  sign  of  acknowledging  their 
defeat  in  this  game  as  the  Greeks,  which  was  by  hold- 
ing up  a finger  in  token  of  submission ; and  it  was  prob- 
ably done  by  the  Egyptians  with  a word”  (Anc.  Egypt. 
i,  204).  See  SroRT. 

Wright,  Lyman,  D.D.,  a Raptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wcstford,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y„  Sept.  28, 181G.  He 
united  with  the  Church  Sept.  8,  1881,  pursued  his  stud- 
ies at  Madison  University,  was  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist Feb.  11,  1838,  became  pastor  at  Exeter  in  1889,  at 
Cockvillc  in  1841,  at  Fayetteville  in  1845.  For  one 
year  lie  was  collecting  agent  of  the  Missionary  Union. 
In  1854  he  became  pastor  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  in  1858  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  returned  to  Norwich  in  1859,  where  he 
remained  until  1861,  when  he  undertook  to  raise  funds 
for  Madison  University,  llis  next  pastorate  was  in 
Newburgh,  from  1864  to  1869,  and  his  next  and  last  in 
Binghamton,  where  lie  diet!,  April  2, 1879.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Wright,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  be- 
came prebendary  of  Wells  in  1594;  bishop  of  Bristol  in 
January,  1623;  of  Lichfield  nnd  Coventry  in  1632,  and 
died  in  August,  1643.  See  AUibonc,  Diet.  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  A uihors,  s.  r. 

Wright,  William,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  nnd  died  in  1856. 
He  published,  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence ; — Slavery 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  IIoy>e  (1831): — Biblical  Hermeneu- 
tics, from  the  German  of  G.  E.  Seiler,  D.D.  (1835),  etc. 
Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  atul  A mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Writing  (some  form  of  -P3,  kathdb,  ypa<pi))  is  the 
art  of  expressing  thought  by  letters  or  other  marks. 
See  Lkttkr. 

I.  Origin  and  Various  Kinds  of  Writings.— Language 
expresses  thought,  preserves  thought,  and  also  suggests 
or  creates  thought.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as 
language  is  unwritten,  it  can  accomplish  these  ends  only 
in  a very  imperfect  measure.  Hence  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that,  at  a very  early  stage  of  man’s  history,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  present  in  some  way  to  the  eye 
the  thought  which  spoken  language  conveyed  to  the 
ear,  and  thus  give  it  visible  form  and  permanence.  But 


we  cannot  wonder  that  no  record  remains  of  the  origin 
of  an  art,  the  beginnings  of  which  must  be  placed  in 
the  political  infancy  of  mankind.  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
“letemus  literarum  usus"  (Ar.  H.  vii,  56). 

The  various  kinds  of  writing  which  have  been  in  use 
in  different  ages  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world  may 
be  classified  in  two  great  divisions,  according  as  the 
object  of  their  inventors  was  to  present  the  ideas  to 
which  they  wished  to  give  visible  expression  directly 
and  immediately  to  the  mind,  or  indirectly,  through  the 
medium  of  spoken  language.  Each  of  these  methods — 
the  ideographic  and  the  phonographic  or  phonetic— has 
its  attendant  advantages  and  disadvantages;  hut  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  method  greatly  preponderate. 
The  principal  recommendation  of  the  former  method, 
in  which  the  depicted  idea  is  caught  up  immediately 
by  the  mind,  is  that  it  addresses  itself  to  a much  wider 
circle  than  the  latter,  being  intelligible,  so  far  ns  it  is 
intelligible,  alike  by  all  classes  and  in  all  countries; 
whereas  the  latter,  in  which  the  i cord  is  depicted,  not 
the  idea,  is  of  course  intelligible  only  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  language  to  which  the  depicted 
word  belongs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  serious 
drawbacks  attendant  upon  the  direct  method  are  (1) 
that  it  is  capable  of  giving  distinct  expression  only  to 
a very  limited  range  of  ideas,  viz.  the  ideas  of  sensiblo 
objects  and  qualities,  and  if  it  attempts  to  go  beyond 
that  range  at  once  becomes  arbitrary  and  obscure;  and 
(2)  that  in  its  representation  even  of  the  limited  class 
of  ideas  to  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  distinct  expres- 
sion, it  is  cumbrous  and  altogether  unfitted  for  general 
use. 

The  sacred  writing  of  the  Egyptians  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  n stage  of  transition  between  the  two  sorts 
of  writing  just  described.  Regarding  the  Mexican 
writing,  see  Robertson’s  A metica,  bk.  vii,  and  Prescott's 
Mexico,  i,  86.  See  also  Kopp’s  remarks  on  the  Chinese 
writing  in  Bilder  u.  Schriften,  ii,  66,  76,  87.  Till  the 
present  century  it  was  the  received  opinion  that  the 
ancient  Egyptian  was  an  exclusively  ideographic  writ- 
ing, and  to  this  conclusion  the  testimonies  of  those 
ancient  writers  who  have  given  any  account  of  it  seemed 
to  point  (Kenrick,  A nr.  Egypt,  i,  285  - 292).  But  the 
labors  of  Young,  Champolliou,  Wilkinson,  Lepsius,  and 
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others,  during  the  last  half-century,  have  thrown  new 
light  on  those  ancient  and  mysterious  characters;  and 
it  is  now  agreed  that,  though  very  possibly  a picture- 
writing  originally,  the  hieroglyphic,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  appears  on  the  most  ancient  monuments,  and 
which  it  retains  unchanged  down  to  the  early  centuries 
after  Christ,  bears  a composite  character,  being  in  part 
ideographic,  in  part  phonetic.  According  to  Mr.  Ken- 
rick  (i,  300,  etc.),  “the  characters  are  used  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways.”  There  is  first  of  all  the  pictorial  use,  in 
which  “ the  character  is  designed  to  convey  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  the  object  it  represents,  and  nothing  more. . . . 
This  pictorial  representation  sometimes  stands  instead 
of  a phonetic  name  for  the  object,  but  the  most  common 
use  of  it  is  to  make  the  phonetic  group  of  characters 
more  intelligible  by  being  subjoined  to  them.  Thus, 
to  the  names  of  individuals  the  figure  of  a man  is  sub- 
joined.” Such  characters  Champollion  calls  determina- 
tive*. “The  second  U9e  of  the  iiieroglvphical  writing 
is  the  symbolical,  in  which  the  object  delineated  is  not 
meant  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  itself,  but  of 
something  associated  with  it  and  suggested  by  it.  Thus, 
a crescent  denotes  a month,  ...  a stretchcd-out  hand 
the  act  of  giving,  etc.”  “The  last  class,  the  phonetic, 
is  really  by  far  the  most  extensive.  The  greater  part 
of  the  characters  are  as  truly  letters  as  if  the  language 
were  English  or  Greek;  . . . syllabic  characters  arc  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.”  Mr.  Kenrick  adds  that  “in 
every  inscription  of  any  length  we  find  these  three 
modes  of  writing  in  use  together,  but  with  a great  pre- 
dominance of  phonetic.”  See  Hieroglyph. 

Thus,  in  the  hieroglyphic,  we  find  the  point  of  meet- 
ing between  the  two  great  classes  of  written  characters, 
the  ideographic  and  phonetic,  and,  as  it  seems,  we  have 
some  light  thrown  ou  their  mutual  relation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  one  arose,  or,  at  least,  may  have 
arisen,  out  of  the  other.  It  has  been  affirmed,  indeed, 
that  the  two  kinds  of  writing  are  so  entirely  distinct 
that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a historical 
relationship  between  them  (Kopp,  ii,  62).  But  the  fact 
is,  that  in  the  hieroglyphic,  and  to  a certain  extent  also 
in  the  Chinese,  such  a relationship  is  already  estab- 
lished. No  nation  which  has  made  any  considerable 
advances  towards  civilization  can  remain  satisfied  with 
a pictorial  or  symbolic  writing,  more  particularly  if  it 
be  disposed  to  cultivate  to  any  extent  intercourse  with 
other  nations.  To  represent  by  means  of  such  a method 
of  writing  foreign  words  and  names  is  a matter  of  the 
utmost  difficulty;  ami  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
origin  of  the  phonetic  writing  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations  speaking  different  languages.  Thus 
the  Chinese  arc  compelled  to  employ  their  ideographic 
characters  phonetically  in  writing  foreign  words;  and 
something  of  the  same  kind  may,  it  is  said,  be  discov- 
ered even  in  the  Mexican  writing.  In  the  hieroglyphic 
the  process  had  advanced  much  further.  In  Chinese, 
the  name  of  the  patriarch  Shcm  is  represented  in  writ- 
ing by  the  ideograph  for  “life,”  sem  being  the  Chinese 
for  life  (Kopp,  ii,  80, 81).  Here,  consequently,  we  have 
an  example  of  the  same  character  used  in  two  wavs; 

(1)  ideographically,  to  represent  the  idea  of  life,  and 

(2)  phonetically,  to  represent  the  sound  sent. 

From  this  there  is  but  a step  to  the  discovery  of  an 
alphabet,  viz.  the  employment  of  the  same  sign  to  repre- 
sent not  the  combination  of  sounds  forming  the  word 
sem,  but  tbc  initial  sound  s.  That  this  step  was  actually 
taken  by  the  Egyptians  we  appear  to  have  sufficient 
evidence.  “Thus,  an  eagle  stands  for  A,  and  its  Coptic 
name  is  a/iom ; a leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant,  Coptic  achi , 
stands  for  the  same  letter;  a linn  for  L,  Coptic  lubo;  an 
owl  for  M,  Coptic  moulad,  etc."  (Kenrick,  i,  305, 306).  It 
is  true,  as  Mr.  Kenrick  remarks,  this  correspondence 
cannot  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet.  But  when  we  consider  how  very  imperfect 
is  the  knowledge  which  even  the  most  distinguished 
Egyptologists  possess  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language, 
we  are  fully  warranted  in  putting  aside  this  negative 


evidence,  and  receiving  the  hypothesis  just  mentioned 
(which  was  that  of  Champollion),  as  furnishing  a very 
probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Egyptian  alphabet. 

Passing  now  to  the  purely  phonetic  system  of  writ- 
ing, it  is  of  two  sorts,  viz.  syllabic  and  alphabetic,  in 
the  former  of  which  each  character  represents  a com- 
bination of  sounds,  in  the  latter  a simple  sound.  The 
most  ancient  alphabet  is  the  Hebrew,  or  Phmnician. 
which,  having  its  origin  in  the  south-western  corner  of 
Asia,  the  home  of  the  Shemitic  nations,  was  at  a very 
early  period  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians  iuto  Greece, 
and  perhaps  at  a somewhat  later  period  even  into  India 
(Max  Muller,  A ncietit  Sanscrit  Literature,  p.  521 ; Jour- 
nal of  Asiatic  Societt/,  vi,  461,  etc. ; Zeitsckrift  d.  I).  M. 
G.  x,  890,  etc.),  and  thus  became  the  medium  through 
which  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  ancient  world  has 
been  preserved  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Who 
the  person  was  who  framed  the  first  alphabet,  and  thus 
conferred  upon  his  race  a benefit  of  incalculable  value, 
is  unknown.  It  is  the  received  opinion  that  in  South- 
western Asia,  as  in  Egypt,  the  alphabetic  writing  had 
for  its  precursor  an  ideographic,  which,  after  passing 
through  several  stages  of  change,  assumed  at  last  the 
form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  This  opinion 
is  founded  (1)  on  a comparison  with  the  hieroglyphic 
and  other  forms  of  writing,  in  which,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  we  detect  the  process  of  transition  from 
the  ideographic  to  the  phonographic;  and  (2)  on  the 
names  of  the  letters.  These  names  are  all  significant; 
and  it  is  probable  that  each  of  the  letters  in  its  original 
form  was  an  ideograph  representing  the  object  denoted 
by  the  name  which  the  letter  still  bears.  Thus  alepb 
(X)  in  its  original  form  would  be  the  ideograph  of  ox, 
beth  of  house,  etc.  Afterwards,  when  the  ideographic 
writing  gave  place  to  the  alphabetic,  each  of  the  alpha- 
betic sounds  was  represented  by  a character  which  had 
formerly  been  the  picture  or  symbol  of  an  object  of 
whose  name  that  letter  was  the  initial  sound.  We  ad- 
mit that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  in  the  case  of  several 
of  the  letters  to  trace  the  resemblance  between  the  let- 
ter form  and  the  object  of  which,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  it  was  originally  the  picture.  But  this  need 
not  excite  our  surprise,  if  we  consider  how  great  the 
change  of  form  which  these  letters  must  have  under- 
gone as  they  passed  from  one  country'  to  another,  or 
were  transmitted  from  age  to  age  (see  Kopp,  ii,  157, 
377-399).  The  ancient  Shemitic  stone-cutters  and  en- 
gravers were  not  always  careful  to  preserve  an  exact 
uniformity  in  their  delineation  of  the  several  characters; 
they  were  probably  less  expert  than  their  Egyptian  con- 
temporaries; and,  it  may  be,  had  no  very  fixed  standard 
by  which  to  test  the  accuracy  and  to  correct  the  errors 
of  their  workmanship.  Moreover,  the  wide  diffusion 
of  the  Shemitic  alphabet  would  naturally  occasion  still 
more  extensive  changes  in  the  forms  of  the  letters. 
Ewald  (Lehrbuch,  § 77,  b)  speaks  of  three  main  branches 
from  the  parent  stem,  a southern,  western,  and  eastern, 
viz.  (1)  the  Ilimvaritic,  in  Southern  Arabia,  and  the 
Elhiopic,  though  the  latter  is  by'  others  brought  into 
closer  connection  with  the  Greek  form  of  the  Shemitic 
alphabet;  (2)  the  western,  including  the  Phoenician 
writing,  and  the  Samaritan,  which  closely  resembles  it; 
and  (3)  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,  of  which  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  Hebrew  square  character  is  an 
offshoot.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  say’  which  of  these 
different  forms  of  the  Shemitic  alphabet  approaches 
nearest  to  the  original.  It  is  probable  that  all  have 
deviated  from  it  more  or  less.  The  original  symbolic 
meaning  of  the  characters  having  fallen  into  disuse, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  rigid  adherence  to 
all  the  details  of  the  original  forms. 

Some  writers,  admitting  that  a resemblance  does  ex- 
ist between  the  letters  and  the  objects  denoted  by  their 
names,  have  attempted  to  account  for  it  otherwise  than 
by  the  hypothesis  of  an  earlier  ideographic  use  of  the 
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alphabetic  forms.  They  are  of  opinion  that  letters  were 
from  the  first  arbitrary  signs  of  sounds,  never  of  objects ; 
and  that  the  names  they  have  so  long  borne  originated, 
like  the  names  of  the  constellations,  in  some  faucicd  re- 
semblance between  them  anti  the  objects  denoted  by 
these  names  ( Zeitschrtfi  d.  D.  M.  G.  xi,  83).  But,  not 
to  mention  other  objections  to  this  view,  when  we  con- 
sider that  this  resemblance  in  form  is  not  the  only  point 
of  correspondence,  that  there  is  the  further  correspond- 
ence between  the  sounds  expressed  by  the  letters  and 
the  initial  sounds  of  the  letter-names,  it  must  appear 
improbable  that  whoever  invented  the  latter  should 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  search  for  names  bearing  to 
the  letters  this  twofold  correspondence,  in  initial  sound 
and  in  form,  and  should  not  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
single  point  of  correspondence.  On  the  whole,  the 
weight  of  argument,  and  also  the  weight  of  authority, 
are  in  favor  of  the  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  impossible  with  any  confidence  to  decide  to 
which  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family  of  nations  the  in- 
vention of  the  Shemitic  alphabet  is  to  be  traced.  From 
the  names  of  the  letters  one  might  expect  to  have  some 
light  thrown  upon  this  point;  but  this  expectation  is 
not  realized.  For,  though  the  names  are  certainly 
Shemitic,  there  is  no  single  language  of  the  Shemitic 
family  (so  far  as  these  languages  are  known)  in  which 
they  all  find  explanation.  But,  in  truth,  of  the  Shemitic 
languages  in  their  ancient  form,  with  scarcely  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hebrew, our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect; 
and  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  say  that  such  and 
•uch  words  did  not  exist  in,  for  example,  the  old  Phoeni- 
cian language,  because  they  have  not  been  found  in  the 
few  fragments  of  that  language  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  See  Pikexicia. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  idea  of  the  alpha- 
bet was  borrowed  from  Egypt.  Hug  (Die  Erfindung 
der  Buch*taben*chrifl,\>. 82, etc.)  thinks  the  Phoenicians 
resident  in  Egypt  were  the  inventors  of  the  alphabet, 
the  forms  of  the  letters  being  Egyptian,  the  names 
Phoenician.  But  if  the  Shemitic  nations  did  borrow 
the  idea  from  Egypt,  they  certainly  worked  it  out  much 
more  successfully  than  those  with  whom,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  it  originated ; and  moreover,  when  we 
consider  that  there  is  no  very  marked  correspondence 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Shemitic  alphabets,  except 
in  the  general  idea,  it  is  on  the  whole  safer  to  conclude, 
in  the  absence  of  all  historical  evidence,  that  the  two 
alphabets  originated  independently  of  each  other,  and 
were  alike  the  offspring  of  that  necessity  which  is  the 
mother  of  invention.  See  Alphabet. 

II.  The  llehrew  Alphabet. — This  consists  of  twenty- 
two  letters.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  several  of 
these  letters  did  not  belong  to  the  alphabet  in  its  orig- 
inal form;  and  there  is  a traditional  statement  found 
in  some  Greek  writers  of  authority  that  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet  (which,  thero  is  no  question,  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Hebrew)  when  first  introduced  into 
Greece  consisted  of  not  more  than  fifteen  letters  (see 
Hug,  Erjinduttg  der  Jiuehstubensch rift,  p.  12,  etc).  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  a very  early 
period  the  Hebrew  alphabet  included  the  same  number 
of  letters  as  at  present.  This  is  ascertained  (1)  from 
those  Scriptural  songs  and  poems,  the  several  lines  or 
stanzas  of  which  begin  with  the  successive  letters  of 
the  alphabet  (see  Poetry)  ; and  (2)  from  the  use  of 
the  letters  as  marks  of  number,  particularly  when  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  use  of  the  Greek  letters. 

With  regard  to  these  twenty -two  letters  various 
questions  have  been  started,  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  advert. 

1.  Did  these  letters  originally  represent  syllables  or 
simple  sounds?  Some  writers,  as  Lepsius  (Paliio- 
ffraphie,  § 19),  have  maintained  that  originally  one  and 
the  same  sign  stood  for  both  vowel  and  consonant. 
They  hold  that  after  the  ideographic  writing  comes 
not  the  alphabetic  but  the  syllabic,  our  separation  of 
vowels  and  consonants  being  entirely  ideal,  and  never 
XII. — R R B 


actually  possible,  inasmuch  as  consonants  cannot  find 
expression  without  the  aid  of  a vowel  sound ; and  vow- 
els cannot  be  pronounced  except  in  dependence  on  a 
preceding  consonantal  element  more  or  less  distinct. 
In  all  this  these  writers  are  probably  theoretically  cor- 
rect. Of  the  phonetic  writing  the  syllabic  is  naturally 
the  earliest  stage,  and  in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  we 
have  the  example  of  such  a writing  in  actual  use  among 
the  Shemitic  nations  (Rawlinson,  A ncieut  Monarchies,  i, 
84, 337).  But  how  essentially  different  in  their  nature 
the  Assyrian  letters  are  from  the  Hebrew  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  former,  according  to  Sir  II.  Raw- 
linson  and  M.  Oppert,  number  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred, the  latter  only  twenty-two.  Indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a really  syllabic  alphabet  should  have  fewer 
characters,  except  in  the  case  of  such  a state  of  language 
as  Lepsius  presupposes,  in  which  all  the  syllables  are 
open,  i.  e.  end  with  a vowel,  and  there  is  no  variety  of 
vowel  sounds. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  Ethiopic  al- 
phabet, in  which  each  letter  appears  under  seven  differ- 
ent forms,  according  to  the  vowel  sound  associated  with 
it,  the  simplest  form  is  not  that  which  the  letter  takes 
when  no  vowel  follows,  as  we  might  expect,  but  that 
which  it  takes  when  followed  by  short  a.  When  this 
sound  follows,  the  original  form  of  the  letter  is  retained 
unchanged ; when  no  vowel  follows,  a slight  alteration 
is  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  to  indicate  that  it 
closes  the  syllable.  See  ETiuonc  Language. 

2.  Admitting  that  the  Hebrew  writing  is  alphabetic, 
is  it  purely  consonantal,  or  does  it  contain  signs  to  ex- 
press vowel  sounds  as  well  as  consonants?  Some  have 
held  that  the  letters  X,  1,  **,  were  originally  vowels,  and 
that  their  use  as  consonants  was  of  later  introduction. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  alphabet  of  each  language 
must  contain  a sufficient  number  of  letters  to  represent 
all  the  sounds  of  the  language,  and  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
conceive  of  a language  without  vowel  sounds  as  of  an 
alphabet  without  vowel  letters.  And  further,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  Kopp  ( Gilder  u.  Schriflen, 
ii,  112,  etc.)  thinks  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  original- 
ly contained  separate  forms  for  guttural  breathings  so 
little  differing  from  one  another  as  X,  H,  n,  and  not  a 
single  sign  to  represent  the  vowels,  which  constitute 
the  life  of  every  language.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
letters  1 and  ^ it  is  certain  they  were  used  a3  vowels 
from  a very  ancient  period;  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  this  use  of  these  letters  pre- 
ceded their  use  as  consonants,  but  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  contrary'.  At  the  beginning  of  a syllable  only 
1 is  ever  used  as  a vowel,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
it  is  so  used  it  has  been  softened  from  an  original  con- 
souantal  sound.  In  the  middle  of  a word,  1 and  ^ ap- 
pear as  vowels  much  less  frequently  in  the  earlier  He- 
brew books  than  in  the  later;  and  on  the  surviving 
monuments  of  the  Phoenician  language  and  writing 
they  have  uniformly  a consonantal  force.  Besides,  it 
is  known  that  one  of  these  letters,  viz.  passed  over 
from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks  as  a consonant, 
though  as  a Greek  letter  it  afterwards  fell  out  of  use. 
As  for  X,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  if  it  originally 
stood  for  A in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  it  should,  even  at 
the  date  of  the  very  earliest  monuments  of  the  lan- 
guage, have  so  entirely  lost  this  power,  and  passed  into 
a simple  breathing.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  im- 
probability of  so  ancient  an  alphabet  distinguishing 
the  closely  allied  sounds  of  X,  H,  H,  by  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent characters,  we  arc  scarcely  in  a position  to  form 
a sound  judgment  on  such  a point,  as  the  languages  we 
speak  differ  so  entirely  from  the  Shemitic  tongues,  and 
our  organs  are  consequently  incapnblc  of  giving  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  variety  of  gutf  ural  sounds  which 
characterized  the  ancient  Hebrew,  as  it  does  the  mod- 
em Arabic. 
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3.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  square  characters, 
which  appear  in  all  extant  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  our 
printed  Bibles,  the  most  diverse  views  have  been  pro- 
pounded; some,  especially  among  the  older  scholars, 
tracing  them  back  to  the  age  of  Moses  and  the  tables 
of  the  law ; and  others  believing  them  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  The  latter  view  is  taken  by 
Kopp  (BUder  u.  Schriflen,  ii,  164),  who  places  their  in- 
troduction somewhere  about  the  4th  century,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  Palmyrene  characters,  from  which, 
in  his  opinion,  they  were  derived,  were  in  use,  as  ap- 
pears from  inscriptions  yet  extant,  as  late  as  the  8d  cen- 
tury of  our  tera.  But  whatever  may  be  the  connection 
between  the  square  character  and  the  Palmyrene  (and 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  very  intimate),  the  opinion  of 
Kopp  is  quite  untenable.  We  have  direct  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  square  character  belongs  to  a much 
earlier  age  than  that  to  which  he  assigns  it.  Jerome 
informs  us  that  in  his  day  the  ineffable  name  Jehovah, 
nirr,  was  sometimes  introduced  into  Greek  MSS.  in 
its  Hebrew  form,  and  that  readers  of  these  MSS.  unac- 
quainted with  Hebrew  often  by  mistake  read  the  name 
Pipi,  IIIIII : from  which  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  Je- 
rome’s age,  the  Hebrew  Bible  must  have  been  written 
in  the  square  character  presently  in  use,  for  only  on 
this  supposition  was  such  a mistake  jtossible.  But,  if  . 
Kopp's  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  the  square  charac- 
ter must  then  have  been  quite  recently  elaborated  from 
the  Palmyrene.  Was  it  so  ? Let  us  turn  to  another  ; 
passage  of  Jerome,  in  his  celebrated  Prologus  Galeatus, 
in  which  he  informs  us  that  the  Hebrew  character  in 
use  in  his  day  had  been  introduced  by  Ezra,  in  place 
of  a more  ancient  character  which  had  passed  over  to 
the  Samaritans.  Is  it  credible  that  the  square  charac- 
ter was  invented  by  the  Jewish  scholars,  and  intro- 
duced into  MSS.  for  the  first  time  in  the  4th  century, 
and  yet  that  before  the  close  of  that  same  century  its 
origin  was  completely  forgotten,  and  had  passed  from 
the  region  of  history  to  that  of  tradition  or  fable  ? 

A similar  testimony  on  the  part  of  Origen  carries  us 
back  a century  earlier.  He,  too,  mentions  the  Jewish 
tradition  of  a change  of  characters  by  Ezra,  and  speaks 
of  MSS.  in  which  the  divine  name  was  found  even  in 
his  day  written  in  the  ancient  characters  (Montfaucon, 
llrxapla,  ii,  94).  The  expression  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  “ not  one  jot,”  carries  us  back  a step  further 
still,  indeed,  almost  to  the  beginning  of  our  a-ra ; for  it 
is  evident  that  the  phrase  was  a proverbial  one,  and 
that  the  alphabet  which  gave  rise  to  it  must  have  been 
in  use  for  a considerable  time.  Now,  it  is  only  in  the 
square  character  (also,  though  not  so  decidedly,  in  the 
Palmyrene)  that  the  letter  yod  Is  very  much  smaller 
than  the  others.  Kopp,  who  not  unfrequently  makes 
up  by  strength  of  assertion  for  weakness  of  argument, 
declares  the  foregoing  argument  to  be  “indescribably 
weak.”  He  points  to  the  Greek  iota  (I),  in  the  writing 
of  those  days  by  no  means  a small  letter. 

To  all  this  we  may  now  add  the  still  more  decisive 
evidence  of  monumental  inscriptions,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  even  before  the  period  of  the  Maccabees  the 
square  character  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Revue 
Arehiol.  1864;  ZeiUchrifl  tL  J).  if.  G.  xix,  637-641  ; 
comp.  Chwolson,  A chtzehn  Grabsrhriften  aus  der  Krim). 
That  another  character,  more  closely  allied  to  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Samaritan,  is  found  on  the  extant  coins  of 
the  Maccabees  docs  not  militate  against  this  conclusion. 
Ancient  forms  and  usages  often  survive  in  coins  and 
official  documents  after  they  have  fallen  into  disuse  in 
common  life.  Besides,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Maccabees,  vindicating  as  they  did  the  nationality  of 
Israel  against  the  tyranny  of  Syria,  may  have  purposely 
revived  the  use  of  the  old  characters,  regarding,  it  may 
be,  those  in  common  use,  which  had  been  introduced 
nnder  foreign  auspices,  as  a badge  of  national  servitude. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  old 
Jewish  tradition  of  a change  of  letters  having  taken 


place  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  however  erroneous  it  may  be 
in  some  of  its  details,  is  not  without  a solid  foundation 
in  fact.  See  Hebrew. 

III.  Progressive  Idffusion  of  the  Art  among  the  da- 
cient  Hebrews. — The  art  of  writing  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  previous  to  the  age  of  Motes. 
In  the  book  of  Genesis  there  is  no  allusion  to  docu- 
ments of  any  sort.  Abraham  buys  the  field  and  care 
of  Machpelah,  but  there  is  no  bill  of  purchase  as  in  tbe 
case  of  a similar  transaction  in  the  history  of  Jeremiah 
(comp.  Gen.  xxiii  with  Jer.  xxxii).  The  cave  and  the 
field  “ were  made  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a possession 
in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Ileth,  before  ail  that 
went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city  " (Gen.  xxiii,  18).  There 
is  no  hint  of  any  documentary  proof  of  tbe  purchase 
being  given  or  asked.  It  does  not,  however,  by  any 
means  follow  from  this  absence  of  allusion  to  the  stt 
of  writing  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that  that  art  was  al- 
together unknown  in  Palestine  in  the  patriarchal  age. 
It  may  have  been  unknown,  or  but  rarely  practice!,  by 
the  nomad  and  rural  population,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  scene  of  the  patriarchal  story  is  laid ; and  yet  have 
been  known  and  practiced  in  the  great  centres  of  pop- 
ulation and  civilization,  as  it  certainly  was  in  Egypt, 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  in  Meaojwtamia  also,  even 
at  that  early  period  (Kenrick,  Egypt,  ii,  101,  102).  In 
confirmation  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  story  of  Ruth, 
from  which  we  find  that  even  in  a much  later  age  it 
was  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  to  transact  and  com- 
plete purchases  similar  to  Abraham's  without  tbe  aid 
of  writing  materials,  though  no  one  will  now  maintain 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  then  unknown  (Ruth  ir, 
7-11).  Instances  of  the  same  sort  might  be  adduced 
from  the  history  of  all  nations  at  a similar  stage  of  so- 
cial advancement. 

When  we  pass  from  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  to  tbit 
of  Moses,  from  the  family  life  of  Palestine  to  the  polit- 
ical life  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  of  the  desert,  we  first 
meet  with  distinct  traces  of  tbe  art  of  writing.  It  ii 
probable  that  tbe  shoterim,  or  “ officers  ” subordinate  to 
the  taskmasters,  mentioned  in  Exod.  v,  6-19,  whae 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  full  amount  of  labor  was 
performed  by  their  enslaved  countrymen,  were  so  named 
from  the  use  they  made  of  writing  in  the  discharge  of 
their  degrading  functions  (Arab,  satara,  to  write). 
But,  however  this  may  be,  we  immediately  afterward! 
read  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  and  of  tbe  “book  of 
tbe  covenant”  which  “Moses  read  in  the  audience  of 
all  the  people”  (Exod.  xxiv,  7,  12) ; also  of  a buck,  in 
which  was  entered  a record  of  the  victory  over  Annie* 
in  Kephidim,  and  which  Moses  was  directed  to  “re- 
hearse in  the  ears  of  Joshua”  (Exod.  xvii,  14;  thii 
sepher  or  document  may  afterwards  have  formed  p*rt 
of  the  “ Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,”  mentioned  in 
Numb,  xxi,  14) ; and  at  a later  period  mention  is  made 
of  a written  account  of  the  joumevings  of  tbe  Israelite* 
in  the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii,  2).  We  also  read  of 
tbe  high-priest's  breastplate  with  its  four  rows  of  stunt*, 
on  which  were  engraven,  “like  the  engravings  of  » 
signet,”  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;  and 
! of  the  mitre  with  its  plate  of  pure  gold,  on  which  was  * 
“writing  like  to  the  engravings  of  a signet,”  Udine* 
to  the  Lord  (Exod.  xxxix,  14, 30).  Of  the  use  of  writing 
in  legal  transactions  and  processes  mention  is  mark  ia 
Numb,  v,  23 ; Deut.  xxiv,  1, 3.  Specially  to  be  noted  a 
the  figurative  use  which  ia  made  of  the  word  sepher To 
Exod.  xxxii,  82,  33 : “ Blot  roe  out  of  the  book  which 
thou  hast  written,”  in  which  we  already  meet  with  the 
idea  of  a memorial  book  kept  by  God,  “for  them  tb* 
feared  the  Lord  and  that  thought  upon  his  name  " < Mai. 
iii,  16;  Psa.  lvi,  9 [8]).  From  all  this  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  age  of  Moses  tbe  art  of  writing  was  com- 
monly employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
knowledge  of  important  truths  and  the  memory  of  >®* 
portant  events.  The  assumption  by  some  writers  tbit 
the  art  of  writing  among  tbe  Hebrews  is  due  t«>  ami 
dates  from  the  delivery  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  is  nega- 
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tived  by  tbe  fact  that  it  was  evidently  accepted  at  that 
time  ns  a well-known  art,  and  no  hiut  is  there  given  of 
it  as  a new  invention. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  from  this  that  in 
that  age,  or  for  many  ages  after,  writing  was  in  common 
use  among  the  body  of  the  people.  The  knowledge  of 
it  was  probably  confined  to  the  few  who  occupied  an 
official  position;  the  people  being  still  dependent  chiefly 
on  oral  instruction  for  their  knowledge  of  what  God 
bad  done  for  them,  and  what  he  required  of  them. 
Writing  was  in  those  days  employed  rather  as  a means 
of  preserving  than  of  circulating  knowledge.  The 
tables  of  stone  were  laid  up  in  the  ark.  The  book  of 
the  covenant  (mentioned  Exod.  xxiv)  was  read  to  the 
people.  The  book  of  the  law  (mentioned  Deut,  xxxi, 
24-26)  was  given  to  the  Levitea  “ to  put  it  in  the  side 
of  the  ark ; . . . for  a witness  against  Israel.”  The  song 
of  Moses  ( ch.  xxxii ) was  not  circulated  in  writing 
among  the  people,  but  “wa3  spoken  in  their  ears” 
(xxxi,  30);  and  thus  they  were  taught  to  repeat  it  and 
to  transmit  it  to  others  (ver.  19,  22).  It  is  only  the 
king  who  was  expressly  enjoined  to  have  written  out 
for  his  special  use  a copy  of  the  law,  and  to  read  there- 
in all  the  days  of  his  life  (xvii,  18,  19).  Of  the  people 
in  general  it  wna  required  that  they  should  learn  God’s 
statutes,  and  have  them  in  their  heart,  and  teach  them 
diligently  to  their  children  (vi,  6,  7),  plainly  by  word 
of  mouth ; foe  when  it  is  added  ( ver.  9 ),  u Thou  shalt 
write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy 
gates,”  the  expression  is  probably  to  be  understood  fig- 
uratively, like  the  “ binding  on  the  baud,  and  as  front- 
lets  between  the  eyes”  (ver.  8;  comp,  also  Psa.  xliv,  2 
[1];  Ixxviii,  3,  with  ci,  19  (18J). 


Assyrian  Scribes  making  Notes  of  Prisoners,  Heads  of 

Slain,  Spoils,  etc.  (Bas-relief  from  Kouyunjik,  British 

Museum.) 

During  the  wars  under  Joshua  no  advancement  in 
the  art  of  writing  is  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  book  of 
Joshua,  accordingly,  there  is  mention  made  but  of  one 
new  document,  viz.,  a geographical  description  and  sev- 
enfold division  of  the  land  west  of  Jordan,  drawn  up  by 
delegates  from  the  several  tribes  (Josh,  xviii,  9).  The 
shoterin » are  likewise  mentioned  among  the  civil  and 
military  officers  (i,  10;  iii,  2;  viii,  23;  xxiii,  2;  xxiv, 
1).  In  the  same  connection,  also,  frequent  reference  is 
made  to  tbe  book  of  the  law,  which  Joshua,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  injunction  of  Moses,  wrote  upou  great 
stones  on  Mount  Kind,  and  afterwards  read  in  the  bear- 
ing of  all  the  people.  The  book  of  Jasher  (quoted  x, 
13)  probably  belongs  to  a somewhat  later  age  (2  Sam. 
i,  18).  See  Book. 

Important  to  our  present  purpose  is  the  mention  in 
Josh,  xv,  15,  16,  and.  Judg.  i,  11,  12,  of  Kirjath-sephcr 
( book-town),  afterwards  named  Debir;  and  with  this 
mm.y  be  conjoined  the  allusion  in  tbe  immortal  song  of 
Deborah  to  the  mechokekim  (engravers)  and  topherim 
(writers),  who  led  the  bawls  of  Machir  and  Zebulon 
“to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty”  (Judg. 
v,  14).  As  yet  the  art  of  writing  was  not  only  confined 
to  certain  classes,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  culti- 


vated chiefly  in  certain  localities  (yet  comp,  viii,  14). 
The  vicinity  of  Zebulon  and  Machir  to  Phoenicia  and 
Damascus  is  to  be  noted  (Gen.  xlix,  13). 

Under  Samuel  the  institution  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  must  have  conduced  not  less  to  the  literary 
than  to  the  religious  advancement  of  Israel,  Tbe 
seed  which  was  then  sown  ripened  into  an  abundant 
harvest  during  the  glorious  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, which  were  rendered  not  less  illustrious  by  the 
literary  achievements  which  distinguished  them  than 
by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace.  During  these  reigns  the  art  of  writing  must 
have  been  largely  employed,  not  only  for  literary,  but 
for  political  purposes.  The  gopher,  or  secretary',  scribe, 
was  a constant  attendant  upon  the  monarch’s  person 
(2  Sam.  viii,  17;  xx,  25);  so  also  the  mazkir,  or  re- 
corder. We  also  read  of  David  himself  writing  a letter 
(gephery  to  Joab  (xi,  14,  15),  though  the  fact  that  the 
reply  of  Joab  was  by  messenger,  and  not  by  letter,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  latter  mode  of  communication 
was  still  rare  and  exceptional. 

In  the  age  of  Isaiah,  in  which  (or  not  long  before) 
tho  strictly  prophetic  literature  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence, various  circumstances  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  art  of  writing,  such  as  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah ; the  closer  relations 
and  increased  intercourse  between  Palestine  and  the 
great  seats  of  civilization  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  on  tbe  one  side,  and  of  the  Nile,  on  the  oth- 
er; and  also  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the 
breaking -up  of  the  local  and  geographical  unity  of 
Israel,  which  would  necessitate  a written  intercourse 
between  the  widely  separated  branches  of  the  nation. 
Accordingly,  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  we  find  various 
notices  illustrative  of  our  present  subject,  one  of  which 
is  specially  interesting,  as  it  would  appear  to  indicate  a 
wider  diffusion  than  we  have  had  any  evidence  of  pre- 
viously to  this  period,  of  the  practice  of  reading  and 
writing  among  the  people.  We  refer  to  Isa.  xxix,  11, 
12,  where  the  prophet,  in  describing  the  blindness  of 
the  people,  compares  the  word  of  God  to  a sealed  book 
(BWntJ  ***B®r? )»  a document  of  any  description, 
“which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned  (lit.  that 
knows  writing,  “1ED  ST1)*  saying,  Read  this,  I pray 
thee : and  he  saith,  I cannot,  for  it  is  scaled ; and  the 
book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned  (who  does 
not  know  writing),  saying,  Read  this,  I pray  thee : and 
he  saith,  I am  not  learned  (*1tO  ’'PIS'??  6&,  I do  not 
know  books  or  writing).”  Here  we  read  of  two  classes 
of  the  population,  those  able  to  read  a written  docu- 
ment, and  those  not  able;  and  though  the  latter  were 
probably  still  much  the  larger  class,  it  would  seem  from 
the  form  of  the  prophet’s  language  that  the  knowledge 
of  writing  was  no  longer  confined  within  tho  limits  of 
an  official  class,  but  was  diffused  somewhat  more  widely 
among  the  people. 

This  was  still  more  decidedly  the  case  in  the  ago  of 
Jeremiah,  as  is  evident  from  the  frequency  with  which 
the  art  of  writing  is  alluded  to  in  his  writings,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  earlier  prophets.  In  Jeremiah 
we  read  for  the  first  time  of  a conveyance  of  property 
being  drawn  out  in  writing,  and  subscribed  not  only  by 
the  principal  parties,  but  also  by  witnesses  (Jer.  xxxii, 
10-12).  That  this  was  the  common  practice  is  evident 
from  ver.  34  of  tho  same  chapter.  Copies  of  the  sacred 
writings  appear  also  to  have  been  multiplied  (viii,  8). 
Letters  arc  spoken  of  more  frequently  ( xxix,  25, 29). 
The  claw  of  gopherim,  or  scribes,  had  become  numerous 
(viii,  8;  xxxvi,  10,  12,  23,  26;  xxxvii,  15,  20;  lii,  25; 
Ezck.  ix,  2, 8, 1 1 ; 2 Chron.  xxxiv,  13).  On  the  whole, 
the  state  of  matters,  with  respect  to  the  art  of  writing 
at  this  period  in  Palestine,  was  very  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  delineated  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
(Kenrick,  Egypt,  i,  283,  284;  ii,  52).  A stilt  wider  dif- 
fusion of  tbe  art  of  writing  is  indicated  by  the  notices 
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in  Ecclcs.  xii,  12,  and  Ecclus.  xiii,  7 ; Luke  xvi,  6.  Sec 
Scribe. 

IV.  Materials  of  Writing.— We  have  no  very  definite 
statement  in  the  Old  Test,  as  to  the  material  which  was 
in  most  common  use  for  the  purposes  of  writing.  In 
all  ages  it  has  been  customary  to  engrave  on  stone  or 
metal,  or  other  durable  material,  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing the  permanency  of  the  record ; and  accordingly, 
in  the  very  commencement  of  the  national  history  of 
Israel,  we  read  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law  written  in 
stone,  and  of  a subsequent  writing  of  the  law  on  stone 
(Deut.  xxvii,  3 ; Josh,  viii,  82).  Iu  the  latter  case  there 
is  this  peculiarity,  that  plaster  ( sid , lime  or  gypsum) 
was  used  along  with  stone,  a combination  of  materials 
which  Hengstenberg,  in  the  valuable  dissertation  ou 
the  art  of  writing  among  the  Hebrews,  contained  in 
his  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  illustrates  by  com- 
parison of  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  engravers,  who, 
having  first  carefully  smoothed  the  stone,  filled  up  the 
faulty  places  with  gypsum  or  cement,  in  order  to  obtain 
a perfectly  uniform  surface  on  which  to  execute  their 
engravings  (i,  433,  Cbirkc’s  transl. ; comp,  also  Wilkin- 
son, .'trie.  Egypt,  ii,  111). 

The  metals  also  arc  mentioned  as  a material  of 
writing;  as  lead,  in  Job  xix,  23,  24  (though  whether 
the  reference  in  that  passage  is  to  writing  on  lead,  or 
filling  up  the  hollow  of  the  letters  with  lead,  is  not  cer- 
tain) (comp.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  11;  Hengstenberg, 
i,  433);  brass  (1  Msec,  viii,  22;  xiv,  18,  27,  48);  gold 
(Exod.  xxxix,  30).  Of  stamped  coins  of  the  Hebrews 
there  is  no  trace  earlier  than  the  age  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Macc.  xv,  6). 

To  the  engraving  of  gems  there  is  frequent  reference 
in  the  Old  Test.,  as  in  the  account  of  the  high-priest’s 
breastplate  (see  also  Isa.  xxix,  11,  12, 18;  Jer.  xxxii, 
14;  Dan.  xii,  4).  In  Gen.  xxxviii,  18  we  read  of  Ju- 
dah’s signet,  and  from  the  recent  discoveries  in  the 
East  we  learn  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Cbaldteans  to  carry  about  with  them  an  engraved  cyl- 
inder in  agate  or  other  hard  stone,  which  was  used  os  a 
seal  or  signet,  and  probably  worn  round  the  wrist ; but 
the  engraving  on  these  cylinders  was  not  always  accom- 
panied with  an  inscription.  (For  specimens,  sec  Kaw- 
linson,  Anc.  Mon.  i,  87,  117,  118,  13-1,  211,  331;  comp, 
also  Hccren,  Hist.  lies,  ii,  203).  Sec  Seal. 

The  common  materials  of  writing  were  the  tablet 
(Tt‘2,  luach)  and  the  roll  (.“152^3,  mrgillah ),  the  former 
probably  having  a Chaldtean  origin,  the  latter  an  Egyp- 
tian. 

“The  tablets  of  the  Cbaldteans,"  says  Kawlinson 
(/Inc.  Mon.  i,  86-87),  “arc  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  their  remains.  . . . They  are  small  pieces  of  clay, 
somewhat  rudely  shaped  into  a form  resembling  a pil- 
low, and  thickly  inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters. 
. . . What  is  most  curious  is  that  these  documents  have 
been  in  general  enveloped,  after  they  were  baked,  in  a 
cover  of  moist  clay,  upon  which  their  contents  have 
been  again  inscribed,  so  as  to  present  externally  a dupli- 
cate of  the  writing  within ; and  the  tablet  in  its  cover 
has  then  been  baked  afresh.”  The  same  material  was 
largely  used  by  the  Assyrians,  and  many  of  their  clay 
tablets  still  remain.  “They  are  of  various  sizes,  rang- 
ing from  nine  inches  long  by  six  and  a half  wide,  to  an 
inch  and  a half  by  an  inch  wide,  and  even  less.  . . . 
Some  thousands  of  these  have  been  recovered ; many 
are  historical,  some  linguistic,  some  geographical,  some 
astronomical  ” (comp.  I’liny,  Xat.  Hist,  vii,  56 ; Heeren, 
Hist.  Res.  ii,  183).  For  the  similar  use  of  hollow  cyl- 
inders, or  prisms  of  six  or  eight  sides,  formed  of  fine 
terra  cotta,  sometimes  glazed,  on  which  the  characters 
were  traced  with  a small  stylus,  in  some  specimens  so 
minutely  as  to  be  capable  of  decipherment  only  with 
the  aid  of  a magnifying-glass,  sec  Kawlinson  (.4  nc.  Mon. 
i,  330,  478).  See  Brick. 

In  Egypt  the  principal  writing  material  was  quite 
of  a different  sort.  Wooden  tablets  are  indeed  fouud 


pictured  on  the  monuments  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii, 
100) ; but  the  material  which  was  in  common  use,  even 
from  very  ancient  times,  was  the  papyrus.  This  retd, 
found  chiefly  in  Lower  Egypt,  “ had  various  economic 
uses;  ...  for  writing,  the  pith  was  taken  out,  and  di- 
vided by  a pointed  instrument  into  the  thin  pellicles 
of  which  it  is  composed ; it  was  then  flattened  bv  press- 
ure, and  the  strips  glued  together,  other  strips  being 
placed  at  right  angles  to  them,  so  that  a roll  of  any 
length  might  be  manufactured  (Pliny's  account,  Sot. 
Hist,  xiii,  23,  is  partly  erroneous)’’  (Kenrick,  Egypt,  i,89, 
90).  That  this  material  was  in  use  in  Egypt  from  a 
very  early  period  is  evidenced  by  still  existing  papyrus 
MSS.  of  the  earliest  Theban  dynasties  (ibid,  i,  283, 3o7, 
486,  497 ; ii,  102,  142;  see  also  Wilkinson,  Am.  Egypt. 
ii,  99).  /Vs  the  papyrus,  being  in  great  demand,  and 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  became  very  costly, 
other  materials  were  often  used  instead  of  it,  among 
which  Wilkinson  mentions  leather,  a few  leather  rolls 
of  an  earlv  period  having  been  found  in  the  tombs 
(ibid.  p.  152). 

Now,  as  Palestine  lay  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  and  formed 
the  highway  of  union  and  commerce  between  them,  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  materials  of  writing  very  simi- 
lar to  those  in  common  use  iu  the  two  great  centres  of 
civilization,  with  which  it  was  so  intimately  connected. 
Accordingly,  we  do  find  men- 
tion made  in  the  Old  Test, 
both  of  the  tablet  (luach) 
and  of  the  roll  (megillah) ; 
but  we  arc  not  distiuctly 
informed  of  what  substance 
either  tablet  or  roll  was  com- 
posed. From  the  character 
of  the  soil  of  Palestine  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the 
tablet  was  not,  as  usually  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  of 
baked  clay',  unless  we  are 
to  suppose  an  importation  of 
Assyrian  tablets,  which  is 
scarcely  possible,  as  the  writ- 
ing seems  to  have  been  in- 
scribed on  these  tablets  when 
the  clay  was  fresh,  which,  of 
course,  it  could  not  be  after 
the  lapre  of  time  occupied  in 
in  its  carriage  from  Assyria 
to  Palestine.  Accordingly,  brick  is  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure usually  in  connection  with  Babylonia  or  Egypt 
(Gen.  xi,  3;  Exod.  v,  7-19;  Nah.  iii,  14;  Jer.  xliii.  9; 
Ezek.  iv,  1) ; rarely  in  connection  with  Palestine  (Isa. 
ix,  9 [10J) ; and  we  read  of  no  tablet  of  clay,  but  either 
of  stone  (as  in  the  case  of  the  tables  of  the  law),  or  of 
metal  (1  Kings  vii,  36 ; Isa.  viii,  1 ; comp,  iii,  23),  or  tf 
wood,  which  was  probably  the  material  commonly  em- 
ployed for  writing  on  (Luke  i,  63 ; comp.  2 Esdras  xir, 
24),  where  tablets  of  box-wood  arc  mentioued. 

The  roll,  (or  “ISO  T230,  Psa.  xl,8  [7j;  J«- 

xxxvi,  2,  4 ; Ezek.  ii,  9),  is  not  mentioned  before  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (unless  Psa.  xl  be  earlier),  and  only 
in  Jer.  xxxvi ; Ezek.  ii  and  iii,  and  Zecb.  v (comp.  al» 
Isa.  xxxiv,  4,  “And  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  « 
a book ;’’  also  1 Esdras  vi,  23 ; Luke  iv,  17 ; Kev.vi,14)- 
Considering  the  close  connection  between  Judas  and 


Egyptian  Scribe,  with  Ps- 
ette  under  his  Arm,K»4- 
ing  from  a Papyrus  Roil: 
Satchel  for  his  Writing 
Materials  in  front  of  him. 
(Painting  from  Thebes, in 
British  Museum.) 
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Egypt,  especially  in  the  later  period  of  the  kingdom,  it 
i9  probable  that  the  roll  was  of  papyrus,  though  we 
have  no  actual  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  All  we  certainly  know  is  that  it  was  of  a 
substance  which  might  be  tom  and  burned  (Jer.xxxvi, 
23)  : that  the  writing  was  with  ink,  V'fl,  deyd,  and  was 
arranged  in  columns,  Hr'?’!,  delathdth, lit. doors  (ibid.); 
and  that  both  sides  of  the  material  were  sometimes 
written  on  (Ezek.  ii,  10).  Mention  is  made  of  paper  in 
2 John  12;  also  2 Esdras  xv,  2;  Tobit  vii,  14.  Sec 
Pai*kr. 

That  prepared  skins  were  used  for  writing  on  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  is  probable,  but  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Whether  the  Hebrew  sipher,  book 
or  document,  was  so  called  from  its  connection  with  a 
root  meaning  to  “scrape,”  is  very  doubtful;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  Hebrew  the  root  saphar  has  no  such  mean- 
ing. The  only  Scriptural  mention  of  parchment  is 
found  iu  the  New  Test.  (2  Titus  iv,  13).  Sec  Parch- 
ment. 

The  tablet  was  inscribed  with  a stylus,  which  made 
an  indentation  in  the  substance  of  which  the  tablet  was 


Palette  of  an  Egyptian  Scribe.  (Brit  Mus.) 


composed ; the  roll  was  written  on  with  ink  (2  Cor.  iii, 
3;  2 John  12;  3 John  13).  In  Ezck.  ix,  2,  3, 11,  the 
inkstand,  "'BSH  T&J?,  is  mentioned.  As  to  the  stylus 
or  pen,  the  Hebrew  word  for  it  is  12?,  it,  the  derivation 
of  which  is  obscure.  It  is  found  in  four  passages,  in 
two  of  which  it  has  attached  to  it  the  epithet  “iron” 
(Job  xix,  24;  Jer.  xvii,  1);  in  the  other  two  (I’sa.  xlv, 
2 [l];  Jer.  viii,  8)  it  denotes  the  pen  in  common  use 
among  the  sopherim  or  scribes,  of  whatever  sort  that 
’ may  have  been.  The  word  chiret,  which  is  usu- 
ally conjoined  by  writers  upon  this  subject  with  12?,  is 
mentioned  only  in  one  somewhat  obscure  passage  (Isa. 
viii,  1)  as  an  instrument  of  writing;  it  has  probably 
some  connection  with  chartummim , the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  sacred  scribes.  In  Egypt  the  reed-pen  seems 
to  have  been  iu  use  from  the  earliest  times.  It  even 
forms  part  of  one  of  the  ancient  alphabetic  characters. 
“ The  reed-pen  and  inkstand,  and  scribes  employed  iu 
writing,  appear  among  the  sculptures  in  the  tombs  of 
Gizeh,  which  are  contemporaneous  with  the  pyramids 
themselves”  (Kenrick,  Egypt,  ii,  102,  142). — Fairbairn, 
s.  v.  See  Pen. 

Wucherer,  Johann  Friedrich,  a Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  March  8,  1803,  at  Ndrd- 
lingen.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  and,  after  completing 
his  course,  acted  for  some  time  as  assistant  minister  in 
his  native  place.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  hospital- 
preacher  of  Nbrdlingcn,  and  pastor  at  Baldingen.  In 
1855  he  was  called  to  Alia,  and  died  there,  Pec.  26,  1881. 
Wucherer  was  a faithful  follower  of  his  Master,  and  the 
many  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome  in  the 
early  period  of  his  ministry  proved  to  be  a blessing  not 
only  to  him  but  also  to  his  flock.  He  wrote,  Vom 
evangel  isch  - luthcrischm  Ilauptgottesdienst  (Nbrdlingen, 
1846) : — Zu  einem  Zeugniss  (ibid,  eod.) : — I'opuUire  Ein- 
leitung  in  die  Schrifien  des  Neuen  Testaments  (ibid.  1848- 
50,2  parts): — Ausfuhrlicher  Nachweis  aus  Schx-ift  und 
Symbol at,  etc.  (ibid.  1853).  Sec  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol.  ii, 
1475.  (H  P.) 

Wttlfer,  Johann,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Nuremberg,  June  7, 1651,  and  died 
there,  Sept.  3,  1724.  He  is  the  author  of,  Ile- 

braice  el  Im tine  cum  Amplo  et  Erudito  Commentario 
Perpetuo  (Altdorf,  1680) : — Theriaca  Judaica  ad  Examen 
Itevocata,  etc.,  Acc.  Is.  Viva  Vindex  Sanguinis  (Nurem- 
berg, 1681).  See  FUrst,  IiibL  Jud.  iii,  537;  Wiuer, 
Uandbuch  dcr  thcol.  Lit.  i,  525.  (a  P.) 


Wiilffer,  Daniel,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  July  3, 1617,  and  died 
there,  May  11, 1G85,  professor  and  pastor.  He  is  best 
known  ns  the  author  of  that  fine  hymn,  0 Ewigkeit , 
0 Eirigkeit,  a favorite  with  the  historian  Niebuhr.  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  in  the  Lyra  Germ,  i, 
26:  “Eternity!  Eternity!  How  long  art  thou,  Eter- 
nity!” See  Will,  NUrnbergtr  Gelehrten  - Lexikon,  iii, 
1757;  Widjferische  Leichcnpredigt  (Nuremberg,  1685); 
Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kirchenlicdes,  iii,  144  sq. 

(R  r.) 

Wulfhelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  conse- 
crated by  archbishop  Athclm,  to  whom,  both  at  Wells 
and  at  Canterbury,  he  was  the  successor.  One  of  the 
first  public  acts  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  within 
two  years  of  his  appointment,  was  to  officiate  at  the 
coronation  of  Athelstan,  which  occurred ’in  925.  In 
January,  soon  after  the  coronation,  his  sendees  were 
required  at  Tamworth,  to  officiate  at  n political  mar- 
riage. Again,  at  a later  period,  the  good  offices  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  required  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder  to  Hugh  the 
Great,  count  of  Paris,  the  son  of  Robert  I.  As  a ruler 
lie  was  discreet,  and  did  much  to  civilize  the  people 
and  promote  Church  privileges.  He  died  in  942.  See 
Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  i,  339  sq. 

Wulflach  (or  Wulf),  an  ecclesiastic  of  Longo- 
bardian  origin,  established  himself  as  a stylite,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  6th  century,  in  the  district  of  Triers, 
France,  and  gained  the  admiration  of  the  people  for  whose 
conversion  lie  prayed,  preaching  to  the  multitudes  that 
thronged  around  him,  and  persuading  them  to  destroy 
their  idols.  Sec  Ncander,  Hist,  of  the  Church , iii,  28. 

Wulfred,  an  English  ecclesiastic  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, went  over  as  a missionary  to  Skara,  in  West 
Gothland,  and  very  inconsiderately  seized  an  axe  and 
dashed  to  the  ground  a much  venerated  idol,  for  which 
act  he  was  attacked  by  a body  of  furious  pagans  and 
put  to  death  at  once.  See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
iii,  292. 

Wulfred,  archbishop  ok  Canterbury,  was  nom- 
inated by  Etlielhard,  and  was  the  first  occupant  of  that 
important  office.  His  consecration  took  place  in  Au- 
gust, 805,  and  it  is  said  that,  although  he  held  the  arch- 
bishopric for  more  than  twenty -eight  years,  he  did 
nothing  worthy  of  record.  He  died  March  24,  832. 
Sec  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  i, 
270  sq. 

Wundemann,  Johann  Christian  Friedrich,  a 
Protestant  theologian,  who  died  doctor  of  theology 
and  pastor  at  Wahlendorf,  iu  Schleswig,  Dec.  26,  1827, 
is  the  author  of,  JfeUtemata  de  S.  Cana  Comm.  Exeg. 
Critic.  (Rostock,  1820): — Geschichte  dtr  christlichen 
Glaubenslehren  vom  Zcitultcr  des  Athanasius  bis  auf 
Gregor  den  Grossen  (Leipsic,  1798-99,  2 vols.).  See 
Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  454, 694.  (B.  P.) 

Wunderbar,  Reuren,  a Jewish  teacher  at  Riga, 
where  he  died,  Aug.  19,  1868,  is  the  author  of,  rvcin 
mOE-in,  i.  e.  Biblisch-talmudische  Medicin  (Riga, 
1850-60,  2 vols.).  Besides,  he  contributed  largely  to 
Fiirst’s  Orient  and  other  periodicals.  Sec  Ftlrst,  BibL 
Jud.  iii,  537.  (B.  P.) 

Wundt,  Daniel  Ludwig,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  12, 1741,  at  Crenznach.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg,  was  appointed  in  1765  second 
preacher  at  Ladcnberg,  and  in  1770  first  preacher  at 
Oppenheim.  Iu  1773  he  was  called  to  his  native  place, 
where  lie  labored  till  1788,  when  he  was  appointed  sec- 
ond professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  advancing  in 
1797  to  the  first  professorship.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1805. 
Of  his  writings  we  mention,  Kurzer  Entwurf  von 
Vorlesutu/en  uber  die  Geschichte  des  judischen  Volkes 
(Heidelberg,  1788):  — Magazin  fur  die  Kirchen-  und 
Gelehrtengeschichte  des  Churfurstejxthums  Pfalz  (ibid. 
1789  - 90,  2 vols.) : — Magazin  Jur  die  pfiilsischt  Ge- 
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sckichte  (ibid.  1793).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theo- 
logen  Deutschland s,  iv,  758  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Wuorin  Vakl,  in  Finnish  mythology,  were  the 
genii  of  the  rocks  and  mines,  who  worked  under  the 
guidance  of  Kiimuliiinen. 

WUrdtwein,  Stanislaus  Alexander,  a Roman 
Catholic  prelate  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Amorbach  in 
1719,  and  died,  as  suffragan  of  Worms,  April  12, 17%. 1 
He  is  the  author  of,  Monasticon  Dulatinum  (Mannheim,  j 
1793-97, 6 vols.) : — Diacesis  Megunt. »»  A rchidiac.  Dislr. 
et  Comment.  Dipl.  Illustr.  (ibid.  1767-77,  3 parts):  — 
Thuringia  et  Eichsfcldia  Med.  .Eri  Eccles.  (ibid.  1790) : 
— Subsidia  Diplom . ad  Selecta  Juris  Eccles.  Germ,  el 
Uistoriar.  Capita  Elucidanda  (Bamberg,  1772-80,  13 
parts):  — Nova  Subsidia  Diplom.  etc.  (ibid.  1781-90). 
See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  791, 792, 802, 916 ; ! 
ii,  5.  (B.  P.) 

Wiirfel,  Andreas,  a Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Feb.  28,  1718,  and  died  , 
at  Offenhausen,  in  Bavaria,  Oct.  6,  1769.  lie  is  the  ! 
author  of,  Lt bensbesch rei b u ngen  aller  Geistlichen,  t celche 
in  der  Reichsstcidl  Niimberg  und  avf  derm  Land  scit 
der  Reformation  gedienet  (Nuremberg.  1756;  continued 
until  1779  by  Waldau,  ibid.  1779-85):  — llistorische  j 
Nachricht  ton  der  Judengemeinde,  xcelche  thehin  in  der 
Reichsstadt  Ntimberg  angerichtet  getcesen,  aber  anno  ; 
1499  ausgeschafft  t cordm  (ibid.  1755):  — llistorische  ! 
Nachricht  von  der  Judengemeinde  in  der  l l of  mark  1 
fourth,  etc.  (Frankfort  and  Prague,  1754).  Sec  Winer, 
Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  787 ; Fttrst,  liibl.  Jud.  iii,  538. 
(B.  P.) 

Wurakaiti  were  priests  of  the  third  order  among 
pagan  Prussians.  Griwa  takes  the  lead  as  supreme  J 
head;  next  in  order  come  the  Griwaites,  then  the, 
Siggones,  and  lastly  the  Wurskaiti.  They  are  said  to 
have  had  in  control  the  management  of  religious 
duties.  Probably  the  dedication,  cleansing,  and  sac- 
rificing of  the  offerings  was  their  main  duty. 

WUrtemberg,  The  Kixgik>m  of,  hns,  according 
to  the  census  of  1880,  a population  of  1,971,255  souls, 
of  whom  1,361,412  arc  Protestants,  5%, 405  Roman 
Catholics,  13,326  Jews,  etc.  The  constitution  of  the 
Protestant  Church  is  consistorial.  The  highest  legis- 
lative and  administrative  authority  is,  so  far  as  regards 
purely  ecclesiastical  matters,  vested  in  the  consistory, 
composed  of  a president,  a legal  councillor,  and  seven 
ordinary  councillors  (five  laymen  and  two  ecclesiastics), 
who  are  all  appointed  by  the  king.  Since  1848,  how-  • 
ever,  there  has  been  established  alongside  the  consis- 
tory, and  acting  in  unison  with  it,  a series  of  parish 
councils,  diocesan  synods,  and  annual  svnods-general, 
to  which  the  membership  is  elective.  The  territory 
of  the  Church  is  divided  into  six  superintendencies, 
each  with  a “prelate”  at  the  head.  These  prelates 
superintend  49  deaneries,  comprising  906  parishes, 
with  1021  pastors.  Each  prelate  has  to  visit  his  dio- 
cese every  three  years.  The  general  synod  meets 
every  four  years,  and  is  composed  of  fifty-six  members, 
viz.,  of  forty-nine  members  representing  the  different 
deaneries,  one  representing  the  theological  faculty  of 
Tubingen,  and  six  nominated  directly  by  the  king. 
The  University  of  Tubingen  has  a faculty  of  Protestant 
theology,  consisting  of  five  ordinary  professors,  besides 
professors  extraordinary  and  “ Privatdocenten.”  The 
Roman  Catholics  in  WUrtemberg  form  the  episcopal 
diocese  of  Rottenburg,  which  comprises  672  parishes 
and  946  priests,  paid  by  the  state.  The  University  of 
Tubingen  has  also  a faculty  of  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
consist  ing  of  six  professors.  The  diocese  of  Rottenburg 
belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Freiburg,  to 
which  its  relations  have  been  arranged  by  the  papal 
bull  Provida  solersqut,  of  Aug.  11,  1821.  The  present 
incumbent  of  the  episcopal  sec  at  Rottenburg  is  the 
famous  Church  historian  Hefele.  Besides  the  Catholic 
faculty,  there  is  also  a clerical  seminary  at  Rottenburg, 
with  three  professors.  The  relations  of  the  Jews  ore 


regulated  by  the  law  of  April  25, 1825.  The  territory 
of  the  synagogue  is  divided  into  twelve  rabbinates, 
which  are  governed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  consist- 
ing of  the  chief  rabbi  of  Stuttgart  and  five  laymen, 
who  are  responsible  to  the  ministry  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  See  Schmid-Sonneck,  /tie  erangelische  Idaspcra 
WUrtemberg  s nach  Entstehung  und  gegemcariigem  Be- 
stand  (Stuttgart,  18<9);  Helffericb,  Chronik  der  eras- 
gelischen  Kirche  Wurtemberg's  tom  Jahre  1879  (ibid. 
1880);  llof  und  Stoats- Uandbuch  des  Kdnigreicks  JFw- 
temberg  ( 1881 ) ; Lichtenberger,  Encgclop.  dts  Scirscn 
Religieuses,  s.  v. ; Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  (II P.) 

Wlirasburg  (or  Wurtxburg),  Council,  or  (Con- 
cilium Uerbipolense).  Wurzburg  is  a fortified  city  of 
Bavaria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  ooe 
hundred  and  forty  miles  north-west  of  Munich,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Main.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was 
held  there  March  18, 1287,  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror Rudolph,  by  the  legate,  John,  bishop  of  Tusculutc. 
assisted  by  four  archbishops,  viz.  those  of  Mayence. 
Cologne,  Salzburg,  and  Vienna,  some  of  their  suffra- 
gans, and  many  abbots.  Forty-two  canons  were  pub- 
lished. 

The  first  five  relnte  to  the  moral  conduct  and  master 
of  life  of  clerks,  enjoining  them  not  to  frequent  taTen*. 
nor  play  with  dice,  and  to  drees  according  to  their  call- 
lug. 

7.  Forbids  to  celebrate  two  masses  In  one  d«T,  except 
in  a case  of  necessity. 

S.  Orders  that  the  Body  of  our  Lord  shall  be  tarred 
with  proper  solemuity  to  the  sick,  and  to  women  near  the 
time  of  their  delivery. 

10.  Forbids  to  holds  two  vicarages. 

14.  Orders  those  w ho  have  received  Investiture  at  the 
bauds  of  laymen  to  resign  their  benefices  into  the  bitb- 
op’s  bauds,  to  whom  the  collation  properly  belongs. 

15.  Forbids  any  fee  for  the  nuptial  benediction  and  for 
funerals. 

28.  Forbids  to  fortify  n church  without  the  bishop! 
consent. 

2V.  Forbids  to  excommnnfcate  wives  or  mothers  on 
account  of  their  deceased  husband's  or  children"!  debt!, 
except  they  have  succeeded  to  their  property. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  xi,  1318;  London,  Manual  of  Con- 
cils , p.  6%,  697. 

Wuatan.  Sec  Wodax. 

Wuttke,  Karl  Friedrich  Adolph,  a Protestant 
theologian  and  philosopher  of  Germany,  was  boro  at 
Breslau,  Nov.  10, 1819.  Here  he  studied  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  lectured  from  1843  as  a private  teacher 
on  philosophy.  In  1854  he  w as  called  as  professor  of 
theology  to  Berlin,  and  in  1861  as  ordinary  professor  to 
Halle,  where  be  died,  April  12,  1870.  He  wrote,  .45- 
handlung  iiber  die  Cosmogonic  der  heidnischen  loiter 
r or  der  ZeU  Jest i u.  der  Apostel , a prize  essay  (Hague. 
1850): — Geschichte  des  J/eidenthums  in  Bczvg  a*f 
ligion , Wissen,  Kunst , Sittlichkeit  und  Staatsleben  (Bres- 
lau, 1851-53,  2 vols.):  — Der  deufsche  I'olksaberyLnl* 
der  Gegemrart  (Hamburg,  1850;  2d  ed.  1869) :—H<md- 
buch  der  christlichm  Sittenlehre  (Berlin,  1861-62. 2 volt.; 
Engl,  transl  by  J.  P.  Lacroix,  Christian  Ethics,  >\  T- 
1873, 2 vols.).  After  his  death  was  published  7.vr  lor- 
geschichte  der  Rartholomaumacht  von  Dr.  S.  Miller- 
Erauenstein  (Leipsic,  1879).  Besides  these  works  he 
published  some  minor  writings.  See  Li/tmrurka 
J/andtceiser.  1870,  p.  489;  Theologisches  Vmrertadti- 
ikon,  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  BibL  TkeoL  ii,  1478.  (B.  P.) 

Wyaaa,  in  HindO  philosophy,  is  probably  a generic 
name  of  the  founders  of  the  Vedanta  (q.  v.). 

Wyatt,  Christopher  R,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  graduated  from  the  General  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  N.  Y.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1846 
and  presbyter  in  1849;  became  rector  of  a churrb  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal,  which  ho  served  until  about  1856: 
in  1858  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New  Windsor.  X. 
in  1862  of  Mount  Calvary  Church,  Baltimore.  Md.;  in 
186-1  of  Trinity  Church.  San  Francisco,  Cal,  whence  be 
removed,  in  1869  or  1870,  to  New  York  city,  where  he 
resided  until  1872,  and  then  became  rector  of  St.  Peters 
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Church,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  in  which  office  he  remained 
until  his  death,  Nor.  8,  1879,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four 
years.  See  Prof.  Episc.  Almanac,  1880,  p.  172. 

Wycliffites,  the  followers  of  John  Wycliffe  (q.  v.). 
For  their  history  and  doctrines,  sec  Lollards. 

Wylie,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Reformed  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  1792,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  when  a boy.  He  was  educated  under 
the  supervision  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  S.  11.  Wylie,  D.D., 
of  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  at  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  ordained  in 
1818.  He  acted  as  a home  missionary  until  1820,  when 
he  was  settled  ns  pastor  of  a church  at  Sparta,  111., 
where  he  remained  until  bis  death,  March  20,  1872. 
He  exerted  a wide  influence  in  his  field  of  labor,  above 
a dozen  churches  having  been  formed  from  the  nucleus 
of  his  original  congregation. 

Wymundus,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Isles  in  the  12th  century.  He  was  de- 
prived about  1 151.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops , p.  297. 

Wyntown  (Wynton,  or  Winton),  Akdrev 
or,  a Scotch  ecclesiastic  and  poet,  was  a canon  regular 
of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  or  before  1395  was 
elected  prior  of  St.  Serf’s  Inch,  Lochleven.  He  was 
prior  at  least  as  late  as  1413,  and  records  the  death  of 
Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  which  occurred  in  1420.  But 


the  dates  of  his  own  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 
He  is  the  third  of  the  early  Scotch  poets  whose  works 
are  extant.  Of  his  writings  we  hnve  De.  Orygynalc 
CronykU  of  Scotland,  be  Andrew  of  Wyntown,  Priour 
of  Sand  Serfs  Ynche,  in  Loch  iAryn;  now  first  pub- 
lished, with  Notes , etc.,  by  David  ifaepherson  (1795). 
See  Mackenzie,  Scotch  Writers;  Irving,  Scotch  Poets; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Wytrtenbach,  Daniel,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
theologians  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Worb,  near  Berne,  June  26,  1706. 
He  studied  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
France.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Berne, 
and  in  1756  was  called  to  Marburg,  where  he  also 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died 
June  29,  1779.  He  is  the  author  of,  Prctledio  de  lis, 
qua  Observanda  sunt  circa  Theologiam  et  Dogmaticam 
et  Eleuchticam  Docendam  (Berne,  1747): — De  Principiis 
Stutuum  Evungelicorum  circa  lies  Ecclesiasticas  (Mar- 
burg, 1756)  Test  amen  Theologies  Dogmatica  J fethodo 
Scientifica  Pertractata  (Berne,  1741-47,  3 vols.): — 
Compendium  Theol.  Dogmatica  et  Moralis  (Frankfort, 
1754 ),  etc.  Sec  Curtius,  Memoria  D.  Wyltenbachii 
( Marburg,  1779 ) ; Bang,  Elogium  in  D.  Wytienbachium 
(Berne,  1781);  Strieder,  Hess.  Gell.-Geschichte , xvii, 
322  sq. ; Heppe,  Geschichte  der  theoL  Facultdt  zu  Mar- 
burg ( Marburg,  1873  ) ; Theol.  Universallexikon,  s.  v. ; 
F first,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  538.  (B.  P.) 


• 

Xantea  Pagninua.  See  Pagxincs,  Sanctes. 

Xan'thicus  (XavSucog),  the  name  of  the  sixth 
month  among  the  Seleucid  Syrians  (2  Macc.  xi,  30,  33 
38  [xii,  1 ]),  i.  e.  in  the  Macedonian  calendar  (Idclcr, 
Jfandb.  d.  Chronol.  i,  392  sq.).  Josephus  makes  it  par- 
allel with  the  Jewish  Nisan  (A  nt.  i,  8, 3 ; iii,  10, 5 ; comp. 
War,  v,  8, 1).  Sec  Month. 

Xauttaopuloa.  See  Nickimiorl's  Callistvs. 

Xaveriua  Society.  This  is  the  name  of  a mis- 
sionary society  founded  in  1822  by  some  laymen  at 
Lyons,  in  honor  of  Francis  Xavier.  This  society  is 
found  all  over  the  globe.  Its  income  was,  in  1869,  five 
millions  and  a half  in  francs.  See  Aloys,  Statist.  Jahr- 
buch  der  Kirche,  i,  179-182;  Marx,  Generalstatistik  der 
Kathol.  Vereine  (Trier,  1871).  (B,  P.) 

Xenaeans,  a Monophysite  sect  which  held  a middle 
line  between  the  A phthartodeeta  (q.  v.)  and  the  Phthar- 
tolatra  (q.  v.),  maintaining  that  Christ  truly  became 
man,  with  the  same  capacities  for  suffering  and  the  same 
human  sensations  as  men  in  general,  but  that  he  did  so 
of  his  own  free  will  and  choice,  and  not  by  the  physical 
necessity  of  his  human  nature.  This  doctrine  originated 
with  Xcuaias,  of  Tabal,  in  Persia,  afterwards  known  as 
Philoxenus  of  Mabug  (q.  v.).  The  Xentcan  party  was 
strongly  opposed,  in  common  with  the  other  Mono- 
pbysites,  by  Flavian,  the  patriarch  who  succeeded  Peter 
the  Fuller. 

Xeni&dds,  a Greek  philosopher,  was  a native  of 
Corinth.  The  age  in  which  he  flourished  is  uncertain. 
Our  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  chiefly  from  Sextus 
Empiricus,  who  represents  him  as  the  most  ultra  scep- 
tic, maintaining  that  all  notions  arc  false,  and  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  true  in  the  universe.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Greek  ami  Horn.  Biog.  and  Myth.  s.  v. 

Xenaias.  See  Philoxkxcs  ok  Mabuo. 

Xenocr&tds,  a Greek  philosopher,  was  bom  in 
Chalcedon,  396  B.C.  He  was  originally  a pupil  of 
.Eschincs,  the  Socratic  philosopher,  and  afterwards  of 
Plato.  His  intimate  connection  with  Plato  is  indicated 
by  the  account  that  he  accompanied  that  master  to 
Syracuse.  After  the  death  of  Plato  he  betook  himself, 
with  Aristotle,  to  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atameus  and 
Assus,  and,  after  his  return  to  Athens,  was  repeatedly 
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sent  on  embassies  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  at  a later 
time  to  Antipater,  during  the  Lamian  war.  The  want 
of  quick  apprehension  and  natural  grace  he  compensated 
by  persevering  and  thorough-going  industry,  pure  be- 
nevolence, purity  of  morals,  unselfishness,  and  a moral 
earnestness  which  compelled  esteem  and  trust  even 
from  the  Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  even  he  ex- 
perienced the  fickleness  of  popular  favor,  and  being  too 
poor  to  pay  the  ptroiaov,  or  protection  money,  is  said 
to  have  been  saved  only  by  the  courage  of  the  orator 
I.ycurgus,  or  even  to  have  been  bought  by  Demetrius 
Phalcrcus,  and  then  emancipated.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  academy,  889  B.C.,  even  before  the  death 
of  Speusippus,  and  occupied  the  post  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  died  in  314  B.C.  Xenocrates’  doctrines  were 
discussed  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  he  was 
held  in  high  regard  by  such  men  as  Pantctius  and 
Cicero.  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a long  list  of  his 
writings,  but  the  works  themselves  have  perished. 
With  a more  comprehensive  work  on  dialectic  there 
were  connected  separate  treatises  on  science,  on  divi- 
sions, on  genera  and  species,  on  ideas,  on  the  opposite, 
and  others,  to  which  probably  the  work  on  mediate 
thought  also  belonged.  Two  works  on  physics  are  men- 
tioned, as  arc  also  books  upon  the  gods,  on  the  existent, 
on  the  One,  on  the  indefinite,  on  the  soul,  on  the  affec- 
tions, on  memory,  etc.  In  like  manner,  with  the  more 
general  ethical  treatises  on  happiness  and  on  virtue, 
there  were  connected  separate  books  on  individual  vir- 
tues, on  the  voluntary,  etc.  His  four  books  on  royalty 
he  had  addressed  to  Alexander.  Besides  these,  he  had 
written  treatises  on  the  state,  on  the  power  of  law,  etc., 
as  well  as  upon  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  astrology. 
We  know  little  of  the  doctrines  of  Xenocrates,  but  we 
may  infer  that  he  exhibited  his  opinions  in  a systematic 
form,  and  not  in  dialogues,  like  his  master,  Plato.  To 
him  is  attributed  the  division  of  philosophy  into  logic, 
ethic,  and  physic,  or  physics.  He  occupied  himself 
principally  with  attempting  to  reduce  the  ideal  doctrines 
of  Plato  to  mathematical  elements.  He  predicted  three 
forms  of  being— the  sensuous,  that  which  is  perceived 
by  the  intellect,  and  that  which  is  compounded  and  con- 
sists in  opinion.  In  his  positions  we  sec  the  tendency 
of  the  academy  towards  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  of 
number.  Unity  and  duality  he  considers  as  the  gods 
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which  rale  the  world,  and  the  soul  as  a self-moving 
number.  Other  like  conceits  are  attributed  to  him. 
Xenocrates  considered  that  the  notion  of  the  deity  per- 
vades all  things,  and  is  even  in  the  animals  which  we 
call  irrational.  He  also  admitted  an  order  of  da>mons, 
or  something  intermediate  between  the  divine  and  the 
mortal,  which  he  made  to  consist  in  the  conditions  of 
the  soul.  In  his  ethical  teaching  he  made  happiness 
consist  not  in  the  possession  of  a virtuous  mind  only, 
but  also  of  all  the  powers  that  minister  to  it  and  enable 
it  to  effect  its  purposes.  How  decidedly  he  insisted,  not 
only  on  the  recognition  of  the  unconditional  nature  of 
moral  excellence,  but  on  morality  of  thought,  is  shown 
by  the  declaration  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 
whether  one  casts  longing  eyes  or  sets  his  feet  upon  the 
property  of  others.  His  moral  earnestness  is  also  ex- 
pressed in  the  warning  that  the  cars  of  children  should 
be  guarded  against  the  poison  of  immoral  speeches. 
See  Van  de  Wynpcrsee,  Diatribe  de  Xenocrate  Chalet- 
donio  (1822);  Diogenes  Laertius,  Xenocrates ; Ritter, 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  ii ; L’ebcrweg,  History  of 
Philosophy,  i,  133  sq. ; Smith,  Diet . of  Greek  and  Rom. 
Bioy.  <md  Myth.  s.  v. 

Xenophinea,  a Greek  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Colophon,  Ionia,  probably  about  570  B.C.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ortbomenes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Dexius. 
He  left  his  native  land  as  an  exile,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  Ionian  colonies,  Sicily,  Zancle,  and  Catana. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  founder  of  the  Elea- 
tic  school,  he  lived  for  some  time  at  least  in  Elea  (Velia, 
in  Italy,  founded  by  the  Phoca;ans  al>out  536  B.C.),  the 
foundation  of  which  he  hail  sung.  His  death  occurred 
probably  about  480  B.C.,  though  amid  the  conflicting 
statements  concerning  his  age  it  is  best  to  say  that  be 
lived  between  the  times  of  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus, 
for  he  mentions  the  one  and  is  mentioned  by  the  other. 

Xenophanes  was  a poet  as  well  as  a philosopher.  He 
wrote  an  epic  of  two  thousand  verses  on  the  founding 
of  Elea  and  a poem  on  the  foundation  of  his  native 
city,  Colophon.  His  philosophical  doctrines  were  ex- 
pressed in  poetic  form,  and  from  the  few  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain,  and  the  brief  notices  of  him  by  oth- 
er writers,  we  collect  what  we  know  of  his  doctrines.  He 
attacked  Hesiod  and  Ilomcr,  in  hexameter  verses,  elegi- 
acs, and  iambic  verses,  for  their  representations  of  the 
deities,  to  whom  those  poets  attribute  all  the  vices  and 
weaknesses  of  men.  He  taught  that  God  was  one,  un- 
like men  cither  in  form  or  mind.  He  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  men,  in  their  representations  of  the  gods,  de- 
pict them  as  having  bodies  like  their  own,  and  declared 
that  if  animals  could  make  representations  of  the  deity,  j 
they  would  make  them  like  themselves.  Assuming 
that  the  deity  is  the  most  powerful  of  beings,  he  proves 
that  he  must  of  necessity  be  one,  all  alike,  all  endued 
with  equal  powers  of  seeing,  comprehending,  and  hear- 
ing. He  asserted  that  the  deity  is  of  a spherical  form, 
neither  limited  nor  unlimited,  neither  moving  nor  at 
rest.  God  rules  and  directs  all,  and  things  as  they  ap-  ' 
pear  to  us  are  the  imperfect  manifestations  of  the  One 
eternal.  He  maintains  that  God’s  true  nature  cannot 
be  known.  He  has  been  charged  with  being  a panthe- 
ist, but  from  this  accusation  Cousin  takes  some  pains  to 
defend  him.  In  the  early  history  of  philosophy  the 
language  of  the  science  was  not  well  defined,  so  that . 
many  expressions  which  have  since  come  to  mean  cer- 
tain things  did  not  then  have  those  meanings.  Certain 
expressions  of  Xenophanes  have  been  quoted  by  modem 
writers  to  prove  his  pantheism ; but  other  quotations, 
as,  for  example,  those  of  Aristotle,  show  that  he  speaks 
of  God  as  a Being  eternal,  and  distinct  from  the  visible 
universe. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius,  Xenophanes;  Ritter, Geschichte 
der  Philosophic,  voL  i ; Cousin,  Xouveaux  Draymens  Phi- 
losophiyucs,  art.  Xenophane ; Simon  Kars  ten,  Xenophanis 
Colophonii  Carminum  Reliyua,  de  Vita  ejus  et  Studiis 
Dissemit,  Fragmenta  Frplicarit,  Placita  IUustravit ; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Bioy.  and  Myth.  s.  v. 


Xenari,  a sect  of  materialists  in  Japan,  who  believe 
in  no  other  life  than  the  present. 

Xeodozirui  are  a sect  among  the  Japanese  who 
acknowledge  a future  state,  and  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Amidas  is  their  favorite  deity, 
the  bonzes  of  this  sect  go  up  and  down  the  public  streets 
1 and  roads,  summoning  devotees  by  the  sound  of  a bell, 
and  distributing  indulgences  ami  dispensations,  con- 
stantly crying  in  a chanting  tone,  “ O ever  blessed  Ami- 

das,  have  mercy  upon  us.” 

Xerophagia  (Ztjpo<(>ayia,  from  fqpdc*  dry.  and 
<j>ay(iv,  to  eat ) were  fast-davs  in  the  early  ages  "of  the 
Christian  Church,  on  which  they  ate  nothing  but  bread 
and  salt,  and  drank  water;  but  afterwards  pulse,  herbs, 
and  fruits  were  added.  Epiphanius  says,  “ throughout 
the  Holy  Week  people  continue  to  use  dry  food,  viz.  bread 
and  salt,  using  water  only  in  the  evening"  (Coarpmd. 
Doct.  Cath.).  This  great  fast  was  kept  six  days  of  the 
Holy  Week  for  devotion,  and  not  by  obligation ; so  that 
the  Church  condemned  the  Montauists,  who,  of  their 
own  private  authority,  would  not  only  oblige  all  people 
to  observe  the  xerophagia  of  the  Holy  Week,  but  also 
other  fasts  that  they  had  established,  as  well  as  several 
Lents.  The  Essenes,  whether  they  were  Jews  or  the 
first  Christians  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  observed 
xerophagia  on  certain  days;  for  Philo  says  that  tbev 
put  nothing  to  their  bread  and  water  but  salt  and  bvs*>p. 
During  Lent  fish  wa3  the  only  animal  food  permitted ; 

but,  according  to  some  authorities,  fowls  were  afterwards 
added. 


^Series  (S fp£ijc;  Per*.  Khetkwershe,  or  Ks’harsa; 
according  to  Benfey,  K'hshyarshe),  king  of  Persia,  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  gigantic  but  unsuccessful  inva- 
sion of  Greece  (Herod,  vii,  viii;  Diod.  .Sic.  xi>  He 
was  the  son  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  of  Atossa.  daugh- 
ter of  Cyrus.  He  succeeded  his  father,  485  R.C-  hav- 
ing been  declared  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Persia  a short 
time  l>eforc  his  father's  death,  who  preferred  him  before 
his  elder  brother  Artabazaues,  because  the  latter  was 
bom  while  Darius  was  a private  individual ; but  Xerxes 
was  bom  after  bis  elevation  to  the  throne.  He  was 
the  “fourth”  king  prophesied  of  in  Dan.  xi,  2:  -Be- 
hold there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia 
(Cyrus,  Cambvses,  and  Darius,  son  of  HvdaspesX  and 
the  fourth  (Xerxes)  shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all; 
and  by  his  strength  through  his  riches  he  shall  stir  up 
all  against  the  realm  c . __ 

of  Greece.”  ) r ^ 

on  his  accession,  «|J  fcj  <?  TjlN 

showed  himself  very  ...  , 

friendly  to  the  Jews  * 
of  the  captivity,  and 
confirmed  all  the  fa- 
vors granted  to  them 


HWrrtjflrpJric. 


Kh  sh  a a 

Cuneiform  and  Hieroglyph  of 
Xerxes. 


by  his  father;  in- 
deed, Josephus  (A  nt. 
xi,  5 ) ascribes  to 
Xerxes  the  letter  in 
behalf  of  the  return- 
ing Jews  given  in  Ezra  vii,  1 1-26.  He  began  bis  reign 
by  conquering  Egypt ; and  rapidly  subdued  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Cilicia,  Parophylia,  Pontus,  Pisidia,  Lycia,  Caria, 
Myria,  Troas,  Bithynia,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus.  Four  years  previously  the  forces  of  Darias 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Greeks  under  Miltiades  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  interval  had  been 
passed  in  preparing  for  a second  expedition.  These 
preparations  Xerxes  continued  on  a scale  of  magnifi- 
cence almost  incredible,  and  in  the  spring  of  480  B.C. 
he  commenced  his  march  from  Sardis:  his  army  was 
moved  forward  with  great  deliberation,  and  being  num- 
bered on  its  arrival  in  Europe  was  found  to  muster 
1,700.000  foot,  and  80,000  horse,  besides  camels,  chari- 
ots, and  ships  of  war.  These  numbers,  and  the  undis- 
ciplined crowds  who  must  have  attended  them,  to  sup- 
ply their  necessities*  are  perfectly  bewildering  to  the 
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pagination ; and  they  become  still  more  so  when  their 
varied  costumes,  the  silken  and  gilded  tents,  the  stand* 
ards,  the  costly  armor,  and  the  variety  of  national  wea- 
pons are  considered.  One  of  the  political  parties  of 
Greece,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  in  league  with 
the  Persian  court,  and  the  terror  of  the  country  verged 
upon  despair  of  maintaining  their  liberties.  Themis- 
tocles,  however,  while  the  pass  of  Therraopylm  was  de- 
fended by  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans,  succeeded  in 
rallying  his  countrymen,  and,  having  created  a navy, 
defeated  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  This  great 
event  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  expedition,  480  B.C. 
The  Persians  were  allowed  to  retreat  in  such  order  as 
they  could,  but  Mardonius,  one  of  the  principal  com- 
manders, reserved  a more  manageable  army,  the  best 
he  could  pick  from  the  flying  host,  and  with  these  he 
was  defeated  by  the  combined  Greeks  the  year  follow, 
ing.  After  the  return  of  Xerxes  from  his  unsuccessful 
campaign,  he  ordered  the  demolition  of  all  the  Grecian 
temples  in  Asia;  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  alone  being 
spared.  He  had  been  instructed  in  the  religion  of  the 
magi  by  Zoroaster,  and  was  inspired  with  a horror  of 
idolatry;  wherefore  he  also  destroyed  all  the  idols  in 
Babylon ; thus  fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  vi, 
2,  and  li,  44-47.  Sec  Babylox.  Xerxes  was  assassi- 
nated by  Artabanus,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  his 
court,  who  aspired  to  found  a new  dynasty  in  Persia, 
465  B.C.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Bioy.  s.  v.  See 
Persia. 

This  prince  was,  according  to  most  interpreters  (see 
especially  Scaliger,  Emend.  Temp,  vi,  587,  596),  the 
Ahasuerus  (O'HlSjnilp  of  the  book  erf  Esther  (q.  v.), 
an  identification  which  the  whole  romantic  story  of 
Esther  goes  to  confirm  (see  RoscnmUlIer,  Alterth.  I,  i, 
338  sq. ; Hkvcrnick,  Einl.  ins  A . T.  II,  i,  339  sq. ; Ilaum- 
garten,  D«  Fide  Libri  Esth.  p.  123  sq. ; Rikliger,  in  the 
Halle  Encydop.  I,  xxxviii,  295  sq.).  The  enumeration 
of  his  resources  (Esth.  i,  2;  ii,  16)  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  (vii,  7 sq.)  respecting  the  rally- 
ing of  his  forces  against  Egypt;  and  the  date  of  the 
great  feast,  the  third  year  of  his  reign  ( Esth.  i,  3 ), 
tallies  with  the  successful  conclusion  of  that  expedition 
which  took  place  in  his  second  year,  the  luxurious 
character  of  the  carousal,  moreover,  being  consistent 
with  Persian  customs  (Herod,  i,  133).  Between  the 
dismissal  of  his  sultana  Vashti,  resulting  from  that 
feast,  and  the  reception  of  Esther  into  his  harem  in  his 
seventh  year  (Esth.  ii,  16),  falls  appropriately  the  Greek 
campaign  which  Xerxes,  nfter  several  years  of  prepa- 
ration, undertook  in  his  fifth  year  (Herod,  vii,  20.  The 
duration  of  the  expedition,  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Hellespont  by  Xerxes  [ibid,  vii,  33  sq.],  to  the  return 
to  Susa,  is  disputed  by  chronologcrs  [see  Baumgartcn, 
1.  c.  p.  142  sq.]  ; but  two  years  is  a most  probable  inter- 
val [ see  Clinton,  Fasti  Ilellen.  ii,  28 ; L'A  rt  de  Verifier 
les  Dates,  ii,  387  sq.]).  Again,  the  extent  of  the  do- 
minions (Esth.  i,  1 aq.)  corresponds  with  the  classical 
description  of  Xerxes;  he  occupied  Ethiopia,  which 
Cambyses  had  already  attempted  (Herod,  iii,  20  sq.; 
moreover,  the  Ethiopians  served  in  Xerxes’  armies, 
ibid,  vii,  69  sq.),  as  well  as  India,  to  which  Darius 
Hystaspis  had  advanced  (ibid,  iv,  44  sq.).  Moreover, 
the  voluptuousness  and  imperiousness  of  women  (Esth. 
v,  3;  vii,  3 sq. ; viii,  8 sq. ; ix,  12)  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes  are  well  known  (Herod,  ix,  10  sq.).  But  es- 
pecially does  the  vexation  which  Xerxes  experienced 
from  the  failure  of  his  expedition  to  Greece  explain 
why,  while  living  entirely  for  his  own  pleasure  (Cicero, 
Tusc.  v,  7),  he  Bhould  not  only  abandon  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  state  to  on  upstart  (Esth.  iii,  15),  but 


also  give  his  assent  to  deeds  of  violence,  now  on  this 
side,  and  now  on  that  (iii,  10  sq. ; vii,  10 ; viii,  8) ; all 
of  which  facts  characterize,  according  to  our  ideas,  a 
senseless  (Herod,  vii,  35),  godless  (viii,  109),  and  cruel 
despot  (vii,  37  sq.).  Finally  the  raising  of  a large  tax 
(Esth.  x,  1)  may  readily  have  followed  the  exhaustion 
of  the  royal  treasury  by  the  disastrous  expedition  into 
Greece.  Sec  Ahasuekus. 

XiButhrua  (or  XiBithrus),  the  Chalda:an  Xoah. 
See  Deluge. 

Xt,  Xtian,  Xtmas,  are  abbreviations  for  Christ , 
Christian , and  Christmas , respectively.  Other  abbre- 
viations of  a similar  character  arc  used : Xmas,  or  A'm., 
for  Christmas;  Xn,  for  Christian;  Xnty,  or  Xty,  for 
Christianity. 

Xylolaters  (literally,  worshippers  of  the  wood ) 
was  a terra  of  reproach  applied  by  the  old  iconoclasta 
to  the  orthodox  Christians,  who  reverenced  both  the 
symbol  of  their  faith  and  representations  of  sacred  per- 
sons and  objects. 

Xylon  (the  wood),  i.  e.  the  Cross  on  which  our  Lord 
was  crucified. 

Xylophorla.  See  Wood-carryixo,  Feast  ok. 

Xuarez,  Juan,  an  early  Roman  Catholic  prelate  in 
America,  was  a native  of  Valencia,  Spain,  and  entered 
the  Franciscan  order  in  the  province  of  St.  Gabriel,  es- 
tablished by  Martin  at  a time  when,  by  the  zealous  re- 
forms of  cardinal  Cisneros,  the  Franciscans  of  Spain  were 
full  of  fervor  and  piety.  When  Cortez  applied  for  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the 
thickly  settled  towns  in  the  kingdom  just  reduced  by 
his  arms,  a Spanish  father,  Francis  de  las  Angeles,  had 
just  been  elected  general  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  For 
the  leader  of  the  twelve  missionaries  chosen,  he  select- 
ed Martin  de  Valencia,  and  fourth  among  their  number 
was  Juan  Xuarez.  With  his  superior,  he  embarked  at 
San  Lucar,  Jan.  15,  1524,  and  on  May  13  they  reached 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  before  Vera  Cruz,  and 
met  Cortez  at  Mexico.  Father  Xuarez  was  placed  at 
Huegocongo,  and  as  the  result  of  his  labors  there  the 
temple,  where  human  sacrifices  had  often  been  perpe- 
trated, was  destroyed.  After  laboring  here  two  years 
he  returned  to  Spain,  in  1526,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  Indian  pupils,  and  sent  out  six  more  missionaries. 
In  1527  Xuarez  was  assigned  to  the  expedition  then  fit- 
ting out  by  I’amphilo  de  Narvaez,  which  was  intended  to 
establish  in  Florida  a settlement  to  rival  that  of  Mex- 
ico. Xuarez  was  not  only  made  commissary  of  his  or- 
der, but  was  nominated  bishop  of  Florida,  his  diocese 
to  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  Rio  de  las  Palmas,  Mex- 
ico. With  four  Franciscan  fathers  and  other  priests, 
he  sailed  from  San  Lucar,  June  17, 1527,  and  reached 
Florida  in  April.  Misfortune  attended  thi3  ill-starred 
expedition.  The  people  were  tierce  and  hostile,  and 
the  force,  thinned  by  disease  nnd  constant  engage- 
ments, crept  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  brave  Nnrvaez  was  driven  out  to  sen,  and 
never  again  heard  of.  The  party  then  scattered,  and 
many  perished  on  an  island  called  Malhndo,  probably 
that  called  Massacre  Island  by  the  French.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  death  of  bishop  Xuarez  and  his  com- 
panion, John  de  I’alos.  Alvar  Nunez  Cabezn  de  Vaea, 
with  three  others,  reached  a Spanish  post  in  Sonora, 
but  has  left  no  details.  They  either  perished  of  hun- 
ger or  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  about  the  close  of 
1628.  The  portraits  of  the  original  twelve  Franciscans 
of  Mexico  have  been  preserved,  and  that  of  Xuarez 
appears  in  the  relation  of  Caboza  de  Vaca.  See  (N.  Y.) 
Catholic  A Imanac,  1872,  p.  67. 
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Yaalah.  See  Hoe. 

Yaanah.  See  Owu 

Yacna  (literally,  sacrifice ),  in  Parsee  philosophy, 
is  a book  of  the  Zend  Avesta  (q.  v.). 

Yadayim.  See  Talml'H 

Yael.  See  Wild  Goat. 

Yaen.  See  Ostkich. 

Yahalom.  See  Diamond. 

Yahgan  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Yahgan 
is  the  language  spoken  by  a tribe  in  the  south  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  The  Rev.  T.  Bridges,  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Society,  who  has  been  laboring  among 
this  people  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  has  taught 
them  to  read  and  write  their  own  tongue,  written  ac- 
cording to  Ellis's  phonetic  system,  has  prepared  the 
gospel  of  Luke  in  the  above  language,  spoken  by  about 
three  thousand  people.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Bible  which  has  been  published  in  Yahgan  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  seventy-sixth  report  (1880),  in  the  table 
of  languages.  (B.  P.) 

Yaks  are  a species  of  daemons  recognised  as  rem- 
nants of  the  primitive  superstition  of  the  Singhalese 
in  Ceylon.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  authors  of 
diseases  and  other  misfortunes,  and  the  Yakadura,  or 
devil-dancer,  is  almost  invariably  called  tijx>n  to  over- 
come their  malignity  by  his  chants  and  charms.  In 
these  exorcisms  the  performers  wear  horrible  masks, 
which  have  beaks,  and  are,  in  fact,  caricatures  of  birds' 
heads.  These  cbemons  are  believed  to  marry,  and  de- 
light in  dances,  songs,  and  other  amusements.  They 
have  great  strength,  and  some  of  them  are  represented 
as  possessing  splendor  and  dignity. 

Yalden  (or  Youlding),  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish divine  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1G71.  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  chosen 
fellow  iu  1700.  He  entered  into  holy  orders  the  following 
year,  became  rector  of  Willoughby,  in  Warwickshire, 
and  was  chosen  lecturer  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1706 
he  entered  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  soon 
after  became  rector  of  Chalton  and  of  Cleanville,  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  also  had  the  sinecure  prebends  of 
Deans,  Hams,  nod  Pcndlcs,  in  Devonshire.  In  1713  he 
was  chosen  preacher  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  on  the  res- 
ignation of  Dr.  Atterbury.  He  was  arrested  and  tried 
for  complicity  in  what  is  known  as  Bishop  Atterbury 's 
Plot,  in  1722,  but  was  soon  released  for  want  of  evidence. 
He  died  July  16,  1736.  He  published  an  Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day  ( 1633  ) : — On  the  Conquest  of  Namur,  a 
Pindaric  ode  (1605): — The  Temple  of  Fame,  a poem 
(1700):  — A Hymn  to  Darkness:  — A Hymn  to  Tight, 
and  other  works,  chiefly  poetical.  See  Johnson,  British 
Poets;  Dryden,  Miscellanies,  voL  iii,  iv ; Liutot,  Miscel- 
lanies ; Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet.-,  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Yale,  Elisha,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  I^ce,  Mass.,  June  15, 1760.  He  was  converted 
in  1799:  pursued  his  classical  and  theological  studies, 
under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins,  at  West  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  North  Association  of 
Hartford  County  in  February,  1803,  and  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Kingsborough,  N.  V., 
May  23,  1804,  where  he  remained  until  1852.  He  was 
chosen  a corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  1838.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1853.  Dr. 
Yale  was  an  excellent  classical  and  general  scholar. 
His  discourses  were  always  rich  in  substantial  and 
well-matured  thought,  aud  in  nothing  was  he  more 
remarkable  than  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  missions 
and  to  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 


He  published,  Dirine  Method  for  Raising  Charilahle 
Contributions  (Boston,  1845): — Select  Verse  System, for 
the  Use  of  Individuals,  Families,  and  Schools  (Roches- 
ter, 1853).  He  also  published  single  sermons  and  sni- 
des in  periodicals,  and  left  in  MS.  A Review  of  a Pas- 
torate of  Forty-eight  Years  and  Helps  to  Cultivate  the 
Conscience.  See  Sprague,  A nnals  of  the  A mer.  Pulpit. 
iv,  3-18 ; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthors,  s.  r. 

Yang  and  Yin  (or  Yen)  are  terms  used  in  Chinese 
philosophy  to  indicate  the  two  phases  under  which  the 
ultimate  principle  of  the  universe  displays  itself  in  the 
phenomenal  world.  They  were  generated  by  Tai-H,  or 
the  supreme  principle — Yang  being  a perfect,  subtle, 
celestial,  luminous  nature ; Fin  being  matter,  imperfect, 
crude,  earthly,  obscure.  From  this  duality  of  opposite 
essences,  called  the  two  Ke,  all  created  existences  bare 
sprung.  Gardner  ( Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  r.)  quotes 
from  Hardwick  as  follows:  “According  to  the  different 
proportions  in  which  Yang  and  Yin  are  blended  is  the 
character  of  every  created  existence.  Everything 
is  Yang  and  Yin  together.  For  the  highest  actual 
manifestation  in  which  Yang  preponderates  we  look  io 
heaven  itself,  which  is,  accordingly,  to  be  esteemed  the 
aptest  image  cognizable  by  the  senses  of  the  ultimate 
and  all-embracing  principle.  Earth  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  highest  form  of  Yin.  The  same  duality,  where  one 
or  other  of  the  factors  operated,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  transforming  or  uniting,  issued  in  the  first  production 
of  the  innate  essences,  which  constitute  the  five  ele- 
ments of  water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  and  earth.  A tran- 
scendental union  and  coagulation  now  takes  place  of 
the  ultimate  principle,  the  two  essences,  and  the  five 
elements.  The  positive  essence  becomes  the  masculine 
power,  the  negative  essence  the  feminine  power,  con- 
ceived in  which  character  the  former  constitutes  the 
heavenly  mode,  or  principle;  the  latter  the  earthly 
rootle,  or  principle.  By  a mutual  influencing,  the  two 
produce  all  things  in  the  visible,  palpable  world,  and 
the  double  work  of  evolution  and  dissolution  goes  on 
without  end — Yang  evincing  its  peculiar  force  iu  every 
kind  of  progress,  Yin  in  every  kind  of  retrogression; 
Yang  determining  commencement,  Yin  completksi; 
Yang  predominant  in  spring  and  summer,  and  the  au- 
thor of  all  movement  and  activity;  Yin  more  visible 
in  the  autumn  and  the  winter,  passive,  drooping,  and 
inert.”  The  same  idea  pervades  their  notions  of  rational 
as  well  as  irrational  beings.  In  the  ethical  system  of 
the  Chinese,  evil  is  Yin  of  the  moral  world,  and  good  is 
Yang.  See  China. 

Yanshuph.  Sec  Owu 

Yao  Version  of  the  Schiptcrks.  This  lan- 
guage is  spoken  by  the  Yaos.  occupying  the  country 
to  the  cast  and  south  of  Lake  Nyassa,  including  the 
Scotch  stations  Blantyre  and  Livingstonia.  The  Rev. 
Chauncy  Maples,  of  the  Universities' Mission,  after  work- 
ing three  years  at  Masasi,  in  Africa,  with  bishop  Steere, 
prepared  a translation  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew  into 
that  language,  which  was  printed  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London  in  1880,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  bishop  Steere,  the  translator  himself  car- 
rying the  work  through  the  press.  (B.  P.) 

Yariba  (or  Yoruba)  Version  or  the  Script- 
ures. Yariba  is  an  African  language  spoken  by  the 
tribes  on  the  right,  or  west,  bank  of  the  Niger.  A 
translation  into  this  dialect  is  of  recent  date.  The 
first  part  printed  was  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  S.  Crowther,  a native  of  the  country. 
It  was  published  in  1850.  In  the  following  year  the 
gospel  of  Luke,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  together 
with  the  epistles  of  James  and  Peter,  were  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Other  parts 
were  added  from  time  to  time,  and  at  present  the 
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Yorubas  enjoy  the  entire  New  Test.,  together  with  the 
books  of  Genesis  to  Ruth,  Psalms,  and  Daniel,  of  the 
Old  Test.,  in  their  vernacular  (B.  P.) 

Yarn  (STJ?~,  mikveh,  a collection;  or  X'p'a,  mikve). 
The  notice  of  yarn  is  contained  in  an  extremely  obscure 
passage  in  1 Kings  x,  28  (2  Chron.  i,  16):  “Solomon 
had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn;  the 
king’s  merchants  received  the  linen  yam  at  a price.” 
The  Sept,  gives  Ik  Bikovi,  implying  an  original  read- 
ing of  sipnO;  the  Vulg.  has  tie  Coa , which  is  merely 
a Latinized  form  of  the  original.  The  Hebrew  received 
text  is  questionable,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
second  mikveh  has  its  final  vowel  lengthened  as  if 
it  were  in  the  status  constrvctus.  The  probability  is 
that  the  term  does  refer  to  some  entrepot  of  Egyptian 
commerce,  but  whether  Tekoah,  as  in  the  Sept.,  or  Coa, 
as  in  the  V ulg.,  is  doubtful.  Gcsenius  ( Thesaur.  p.  1202) 
gives  the  sense  of  “ number”  as  applying  equally  to  the 
merchants  and  the  horses:  “A  band  of  the  king's  mer- 
chants bought  a drove  (of  horses)  at  a price but  the 
verbal  arrangement  in  2 Chron.  is  opposed  to  this  ren- 
dering. Thcnius  (Exeg.  I/andb.  on  1 Kings  x,  28)  com- 
bines this  senso  with  the  former,  giving  to  the  first 
mikveh  the  sense  “from  Tekoah,”  to  the  second  the 
sense  of  “ drove.”  Bertheau  (Exeg.  I/andb.  on  2 Chron. 
i,  16)  and  FUrst  (I ax.  s.  v.)  side  with  the  Vulgate,  and 
suppose  the  place  called  Coa  to  have  been  on  the  Egyp- 
tian frontier:  “The  king’s  merchants  from  Con  (i.  e. 
stationed  at  Coa)  took  the  horses  from  Coa  at  a price.” 
The  sense  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  is  derived  from  Jewish 
interpreters. — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Linen. 

Yaahpeh.  See  Jasper. 

Yatum,  the  religion  of  the  Yatus,  a name  given  to 
the  enemies  of  Zoroaster  in  the  Zend-Avesta.  These 
were  overthrown  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hvst&spes,  and 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster  re-established.  Sec  Lcnor- 
mant,  ChaUUtan  Magic,  p.  219. 

Year  (flStt),  shamih,  lit.  rej>etition , kindred  with 
''JUS,  second;  troc),  the  highest  ordinary  division  of 
time,  marked  by  the  solar  revolutions  of  the  seasons. 
Sec  Time. 

I.  Years,  properly  so  called. — Two  years  were  known 
to,  and  apparently  used  by,  the  Hebrews.  See  Calen- 
dar. 

1.  A year  of  360  days,  containing  12  months  of  30 
days  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages  in  the  pro- 
phetical Scriptures.  The  time,  times,  and  a half,  of 
Daniel  (vii,  25;  xii,  7),  where  “time"  (Ch.  ^5,  Ileb. 
ISIO)  means  “ year,"  evidently  represent  the  same  pe- 
riod as  the  42  months  (Rev.  xi,  2)  and  1260  days  of  the 
Revelation  (xi,  3;  xii,  6),  for  360  x 3.5  = 1260,  and 
80  X 42=  1260.  This  year  perfectly  corresponds  to  the 
Egyptian  Vague  year,  without  the  five  intercalary  days. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in  Noah's  time,  or  at  least 
in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the  flood, 
for  in  that  narrative  the  interval  from  the  17th  day  of 
the  2d  month  to  the  17th  day  of  the  7th  of  the  same 
year  appears  to  be  stated  to  be  a period  of  150  days 
(Gen.  vii,  11,24;  viii,  3, 4;  comp.  13),  and,  ns  the  1st,  2d, 
7th,  and  10th  months  of  one  year  are  mentioned  (vii, 
11;  viii,  4, 5, 13, 14),  the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month  of 
this  year  being  separated  from  the  1st  day  of  the  1st 
month  of  the  next  year  by  an  interval  of  at  least  54 
days  (viii,  5,  6, 10,  12, 13),  we  cau  only  infer  a year  of 
12  months.  Idcler  disputes  the  former  inference,  argu- 
ing that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink  after  150  days 
(and  then  had  been  fifteen  cubits  above  all  high  moun- 
tains), it  must  have  sunk  for  some  days  ere  the  ark 
could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that  the  second  date 
must  have  been  more  than  150  days  later  than  the  first 
( Ilandbuch , i,  69, 70, 478, 479).  This  argument  depends 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  expression  “high  mountains," 
and  upon  the  height  of  “ the  mountains  of  Ararat,”  upon 
which  the  ark  rested  (Gen.  viii,  4),  and  we  are  certainly 
justified  by  Sbemitic  usage,  if  we  do  not  consider  the 


usual  inference  of  the  great  height  attained  by  the  flood 
to  be  a necessary  one  ( Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man, 
2d  ed.  p.  97,  98).  The  exact  correspondence  of  the  in- 
terval mentioned  to  5 months  of  30  days  each,  and  the 
use  of  a year  of  360  days,  or  12  such  months,  by  the 
prophets,  the  latter  fact  overlooked  by  Ideler,  favor  the 
idea  that  such  a year  is  here  meant,  unless,  indeed,  one 
identical  with  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  of  12  months 
of  30  days  and  5 intercalary  days.  The  settlement  of 
this  question  depends  upon  the  nature  and  history  of 
these  years,  and  our  information  on  the  latter  subject  is 
not  sufficiently  certain  to  enable  us  to  do  more  than 
hazard  a conjecture. 

A year  of  360  days  is  the  rudest  known.  It  is  formed 
of  12  spurious  lunar  months,  and  was  probably  the  parent 
of  the  lunar  year  of  864  days,  and  the  Vague  year  of 
365.  That  it  should  have  continued  any  time  in  use 
would  be  surprising  were  it  not  for  the  convenient 
length  of  the  months.  The  Hebrew  year,  from  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  as  we  shall  see,  was  evidently  lunar, 
though  in  some  manner  rendered  virtually  solar,  and  we 
may  therefore  infer  that  the  lunar  year  is  as  old  ns  the 
date  of  the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew  year  was  not  an 
Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  being  new, 
save  in  its  time  of  commencement,  it  was  perhaps  earlier 
in  use  among  the  Israelites,  and  cither  brought  into 
Egypt  by  them  or  borrowed  from  Shemite  settlers. 

The  Vague  year  was  certainly  in  use  in  Egypt  in  as 
remote  an  age  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  12th  dynasty 
(cir.  2000  B.C.),  and  there  cau  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  was  there  used  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  (cir.  2350  B.C.).  The  intercalary  days 
seem  to  be  of  Egyptian  institution,  for  each  of  them  was 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  great  gods,  ns  if  the  inno- 
vation had  been  thus  made  permanent  by  the  priests, 
and  perhaps  rendered  popular  as  a series  of  days  of 
feasting  and  rejoicing.  The  addition  would,  however, 
date  from  a very  early  period,  that  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

As  the  lunar  year  and  the  Vague  year  run  up  parallel 
to  so  early  a period  as  that  of  the  Exodus,  and  the  for- 
mer seems  to  have  been  then  Sbemitic,  the  latter  then, 
and  for  several  centuries  earlier,  Egyptian,  and  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that 
the  former  originated  from  a year  of  360  days  in  Asia, 
the  latter  from  the  same  year  in  Africa,  this  primitive 
year  having  beeu  used  by  the  Noachians  before  their 
dispersion. 

2.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  may  be  said  to  have  been  then  instituted, 
since  a current  month,  Abib,  on  the  14th  day  of  which 
the  first  Passover  was  kept,  was  then  made  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  The  essential  characteristics  of  this 
year  can  bo  clearly  determined,  though  we  cannot  fix 
those  of  any  single  year.  It  was  essentially  solar,  for 
the  offerings  of  productions  of  the  earth,  first-fruits, 
harvest-produce,  and  ingathered  fruits  were  fixed  to 
certain  days  of  the  year,  two  of  which  were  in  the 
periods  of  great  feasts,  the  third  itself  a feast  reckoned 
from  one  of  the  former  days.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
year  was  made  to  depend  upon  these  times,  nnd  it  may 
be  observed  thnt  such  a calendar  would  tend  to  cause 
thankfulness  for  God’s  good  gifts,  and  would  put  in  the 
background  the  great  luminaries  which  the  heathen 
worshipped  in  Egypt  and  in  Canaan.  Though  the  year 
was  thus  essentially  solar,  it  is  certain  that  the  months 
were  lunar,  each  commencing  with  a new  moon.  There 
must,  therefore,  have  been  some  method  of  adjustment. 
The  first  point  to  be  decided  is  how  the  commencement 
of  each  year  was  fixed.  On  the  16th  day  of  Abib  ripe 
ears  of  com  were  to  be  offered  ns  first-fruits  of  the  har- 
vest (Lev.  ii,  14;  xxiii,  10,  11):  this  was  the  day  on 
which  the  sickle  was  begun  to  be  put  to  the  corn  (Deut. 
xvi,  9),  and  no  doubt  Josephus  is  right  in  stating  that 
until  the  offering  of  first-fruits  had  been  made  no  har- 
vest-work was  to  be  begun  (Ant.  iii,  10,  6).  He  also 
states  that  ears  of  barley  were  offered  (ibid.).  That  this 
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was  the  case,  and  that  the  ears  were  the  earliest  ripe,  is  month  whenever  the  12th  ended  too  long  before  the 


evident  from  the  following  circumstances.  The  reaping 
of  barley  commenced  the  harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi,  9),  that 
of  wheat  following,  apparently  without  any  considera- 
ble interval  (Kuth  ii,  23).  On  the  day  of  Pentecost 
thanksgiving  was  offered  for  the  harvest,  and  it  was 
therefore  called  the  Feast  of  Harvest.  It  was  reckoned 
from  the  commencement  of  the  harvest,  on  the  16th  day 
of  the  1st  month.  The  50  days  must  include  the  whole 
time  of  the  harvest  of  both  w heal  and  barley  through- 


equinox  for  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  be  made 
at  the  time  fixed.  This  method  is  in  accordance  with 
the  permission  granted  to  postpone  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover  for  one  month  in  the  case  of  any  one 
who  was  legally  unclean,  or  journeying  at  a distance 
(Numb,  ix,  9-13);  and  there  is  a historical  instance  in 
the  case  of  Hezckiah  of  such  a postponement,  for  both 
reasons,  of  the  national  celebration  (2  Chron.  xxx.  1-3, 
15).  Such  a practice  as  that  of  an  intercalation  vary- 


out  Palestine.  According  to  the  observations  of  modem  i ing  in  occurrence  is  contrary  to  Western  usage ; but  the 
travellers,  barley  is  ripe,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Pales-  | like  prevails  in  all  Moslem  countries  in  a far  more  in- 
tine, iu  the  first  days  of  April  The  barlev-harvcst,  | convenient  form  in  the  case  of  the  commencement  of 
therefore,  begins  about  half  a month  or  less  after  the  J every  month.  The  day  is  determined  by  actual  ofcaer- 
vcmal  equinox.  Each  year,  if  solar,  would  thus  begin  j vation  of  the  new  moon,  and  thus  a day  is  frequently 
at  about  that  equinox,  when  the  earliest  ears  of  barley  [ unexpectedly  added  to  or  deducted  from  a month  at 
must  be  ripe.  As,  however,  the  mouths  were  lunar,  the  l one  place,  and  months  commence  on  different  days  at 
commencement  of  the  year  must  have  been  fixed  by  a 1 different  towns  in  the  same  country.  The  Hebrew  ia- 
new  moon  near  this  point  of  time.  The  new  moon  j tercalation,  if  determined  by  stellar  phenomena,  weald 
must  have  been  that  which  fell  about  or  next  after  the  not  be  liable  to  a like  uncertainty,  though  such  may 
equinox,  not  more  than  a few  days  before,  on  account  have  been  the  case  with  the  actual  day  of  the  new  moou. 


of  the  offering  of  first-fruits.  Ideler,  whose  observations 
on  this  matter  we  have  thus  far  followed,  supposes  that 
the  new  moon  was  chosen  by  observation  of  the  for- 


The  later  Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the  year, 
whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaccurately  said  that  they 
bad  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and  the  civiL  We  pre- 


wardness  of  the  barley-crops  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  fer  to  speak  of  the  sacred  and  civil  reckonings.  Ideler 
country  (/ landbuch , i,  490).  Put  such  a method  would  admits  that  these  reckonings  obtained  at  the  time  of 
have  caused  confusion  on  account  of  the  different  times  the  second  temple.  The  sacred  reckoning  was  that 
of  the  harvest  in  different  parts  of  Palestine;  and  in  the  j instituted  at  the  Exodus,  according  to  which  the  1st 
period  of  the  Judges  there  would  often  have  been  two  month  was  Abib;  by  the  civil  reckoning  the  1st  month 
separate  commencements  of  the  year  in  regions  divided  was  the  7th.  The  interval  between  the  two  commecce- 


by  hostile  tribes,  and  in  each  of  which  the  Israelitish  pop- 
ulation led  an  existence  almost  independent  of  any  other 
braucli.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  Hebrews  would  have 
determined  their  new-year’s  day  by  the  observation  of 
heliacal  or  other  star-risings  or  settings  known  to  mark 
the  right  time  of  the  solar  year.  Dy  such  a method 
the  beginning  of  any  year  could  have  been  fixed  a year 
before,  either  to  one  day,  or,  supposing  the  month-com- 
mencements were  fixed  by  actual  observation,  within  n 


ments  was  thus  exactly  half  a year.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
was  a change  of  commencement,  not  the  introdoction 
of  a new  year,  and  that  theuceforward  the  year  had 
two  beginnings,  respectively  at  about  the  vernal  and 
the  autumnal  equinoxes.  The  former  supposition  is  a 
hypothesis,  the  latter  may  almost  be  proved.  The 
strongest  point  of  evidence  as  to  two  beginnings  of  the 
year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  strangely  unnoticed 


day  or  two.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  Israelites  in  this  relation  by  Ideler,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
were  well  acquainted  with  such  means  of  marking  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  commenced  in  tbe  7th 
periods  of  a solar  year.  In  the  ancicut  Song  of  Deborah  month,  and  no  doubt  on  the  10th  day  of  the  7 th  month, 
we  read  how  “They  fought  from  heaven;  the  stars  in  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxv.  9,  10),  and  as  this 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.  The  river  of  Kishon  year  immediately  followed  a sabbatical  year,  the  latter 
swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon”  must  have  begun  in  the  same  manner.  Doth  were  full 
(Judg.  v,  20, 21).  The  stars  that  marked  the  times  of  years,  and  therefore  must  have  commenced  on  tbe  1ft 
rain  arc  thus  connected  with  the  swelling  of  the  river  day.  The  jubilee  year  was  proclaimed  on  the  1st  day 
in  which  the  fugitive  Canaanites  perished.  So,  too,  we  of  the  month,  the  Day  of  Atouoment  standing  in  tbe 
read  how  the  Lord  demanded  of  Job,  “Canst  thou  bind  same  relation  to  its  beginning,  and  perhaps  to  the  civil 
the  sweet  influences  of  Kimali,  or  loose  the  bands  of  ; beginning  of  the  year,  ns  did  the  Passover  to  tbe  sacred 
Kesil?”  (Job  xxxviii,  31).  “ The  best  and  most  fertil-  , beginning.  This  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not 

izing  of  the  rains,”  iu  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  the  necessary  commencement  of  a year  of  total  c-essa- 
lands.  save  Egypt,  “ fall  when  the  Pleiades  set  at  dawn  tion  from  the  labors  of  agriculture,  as  a year  so  cotn- 
(not  exactly  helincallv),  at  the  end  of  autumn;  rain  , mencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of  such  occu- 
scarcely  ever  falling  at  the  opposite  season,  when  Scorpio  pations  in  regular  sequence  from  seed-time  to  harvest, 
sets  at  dawn.”  That  Kimali  signifies  the  Pleiades  does  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gathering  of  fruit, 
not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt,  and  Kesil,  as  opposite  to  The  command  as  to  both  years,  apart  from  the  mention 
it,  would  be  Scorpio,  being  identified  with  Cor  Scorpio-  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  clearly  shows  this.  unless 


nis  by  Aben-Ezra.  Therefore  it  cannot  lie  questioned 
that  the  Israelites,  even  during  the  troubled  time  of  the 
Judges,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  seasons  of  the  solar  year  bv  observing 
the  stars.  Not  alone  was  this  the  practice  of  the  civil- 
ized Egyptians,  but,  at  all  times  of  which  we  know  their 
history,  of  the  Arabs,  and  also  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  Hesiod,  while  yet  their  material  civilization 
and  science  were  rudimentary.  It  has  always  been  the 
custom  of  pastoral  and  scattered  peoples,  rather  than  of 
the  dwellers 


suppose,  but  this  is  surely  unwarrantable,  that  tbe  in- 
junction in  the  two  places  in  which  it  occurs  follows 
the  regular  order  of  the  seasons  of  agriculture  (Exo«L 
xxiii,  10, 11 ; Lev.  xxv,  3,  4, 11),  but  that  this  was  not 
intended  to  apply  in  the  case  of  the  observance.  Two 
expressions,  used  with  reference  to  tbe  time  of  tbe 
Feast  of  Ingathering,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  7tb  month, 
must  be  here  noticed.  This  feast  is  spoken  of  as  “XXX 
“in  the  going  out”  or  “end  of  the  year”  (Exod. 


posu.rw  a.rn  siautrcu  iveop.es.  raiuer  wan  oi  xxii;  16)  an(]  flg  n:rn  u ran  lhe  chaDJ« 

■rs  in  cities;  and  if  the  l'.cvptians  be  thought ; , „ , • ‘ ! L 

to  form  an  exception,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  i the -vcar  (XIX,V’  **>» the  » va*u€ 

used  it  at  a period  not  remote  from  that  at  which  their  90  [ar  a3  w*  03,1  understand  »*.  but  quite  consistent 
civilization  came  from  the  plain  of  Shinar.  w,th  thc  0,hcr’  whether  “*“**“«  turning-point 

It  follows,  from  the  determination  of  the  proper  new  a ,iatural  J'ear*  or  the  half  of  the  year  by  the  sacred 
moon  of  the  1st  month,  whether  by  observation  of  a reckoning.  Tbe  rabbins  use  the  term  to  des- 

stellar  phenomenon,  or  of  thc  forwardness  of  the  crops,  ignate  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  four  seasons 
that  the  method  of  intercalation  can  only  have  been  into  which  they  divide  the  year  (Uand&uch,  i,  550, 
that  in  use  after  the  captivity,  the  addition  of  a 13th  551).  Our  view  is  confirmed  by  thc  similarity  of  tbe 
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1st  and  7th  months  a9  to  their  observances,  the  one  con- 1 
Uimug  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  from  the  16th  , 
to  the  21st  inclusive;  the  other,  that  of  Tabernacles, 
from  the  15th  to  the  22d.  Evidence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  found  in  the  special  sanctification  of  the  1st  day  < 
of  the  7th  month,  which  in  the  blowing  of  trumpets  | 
resembles  the  proclamation  of  the  jubilee  year  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  We  therefore  hold  that  from  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  there  were  two  beginnings  of  the 
year,  with  the  1st  of  the  1st  and  the  1st  of  the  7th 
month,  the  former  being  the  sacred  reckoning,  the  lat- 
ter, used  for  the  operations  of  agriculture,  the  civil  reck- 
oning. In  Egypt,  in  the  present  day,  Moslems  use  the 
lunar  year  for  their  religious  observances,  and  for  ordi- 
nary affairs,  except  those  of  agriculture,  which  they 
regulate  by  the  Coptic  J ulian  year. 

3.  We  must  here  notice  the  theories  of  the  derivation 
of  the  Hebrew  year  from  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  tropical  point  or  points, 
and  agricultural  phenomena,  by  which  the  former  was 
regulated.  The  Vague  year  was  commonly  used  by 
the  Egyptians ; and  from  it  only,  if  from  an  Egyptian 
year,  is  the  Hebrew  likely  to  have  been  derived.  Two 
theories  have  been  formed  connecting  the  two  years  at 
the  Exodus. 

(1)  Some  hold  that  Abib,  the  1st  month  of  the  He- 
brew year  by  the  sacred  reckoning,  was  the  Egyptian 
Epiphi,  called  in  Coptic,  Epepi,  and  in  Arabic,  by  the 
modem  Egyptians,  Abib,  or  Eblb,  the  11th  month  of  ' 
the  Vague  year.  The  similarity  of  sound  is  remark-  : 
able,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Egyptian  , 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the  month, 
PEP-T  or  APAP-T  (?)  whereas  the  Hebrew  name  has 
the  sense  of  “ an  car  of  com,  a green  ear,”  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  unused  root  33X,  traceable  in  3X,  “ ver- ' 
dure,”  Chaldee,  3X,  “ fruit,"  Arabic,  ah,  “ green  fodder.”  j 
Moreover,  the  Egyptian  P is  rarely,  if  ever,  represented 
by  the  Hebrew  3,  and  the  converse  ia  not  common. 
Still  stronger  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  we 
find  in  Egyptian  the  root  AH,  “a  nosegay,”  which  is 
evidently  related  to  Abib  and  its  cognates.  Supposing, 
however,  that  the  Hebrew  calendar  was  formed  by  fix- 
ing the  Egyptian  Epiphi  as  the  1st  month,  what  would 
be  the  chronological  result?  The  latest  date  to  which 
the  Exodus  is  assigned  i3  about  1320  B.C.  In  the  Juli- 
an year  1820  B.C.,  the  month  Eniphi  of  the  Egyptian 
Vague  year  commenced  May  lGf44  days  after  the  day 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  April  2,  very  near  which  the 
Hebrew  year  must  have  begun.  Thus,  at  the  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus,  there  is  an  interval  of  a month  and 
a half  between  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  year  and 
Epiphi  1.  This  interval  represents  about  180  years, 
through  which  the  Vague  year  would  retrograde  iu  the 
Julian  until  the  commencement  of  Epiphi  corresponded 
to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  no  method  can  reduce  it  be- 
low 100.  It  is  possible  to  effect  thus  much  by  conject- 
uring that  the  month  Abib  began  somewhat  after  this 
tropical  point,  though  the  precise  details  of  the  state  of 
the  crops  at  the  time  of  the  plagues,  as  compared  with 
the  phenomena  of  agriculture  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the 
present  day,  make  half  a month  an  extreme  extension. 
At  the  time  of  the  plnguc  of  hail,  the  barley  was  in  the 
car  and  wa9  smitten,  with  the  flax,  but  the  wheat  was 
not  sufficiently  forward  to  Ih*  destroyed  (Exod.  ix,  31, 
82).  In  Lower  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  this  would 
be  the  case  about  the  end  of  February'  and  beginning 
of  March.  The  Exodus  cannot  have  taken  place  mnny 
days  after  the  plague  of  hail,  so  that  it  must  have  oc- 
curred about  or  a little  after  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  thus  Abib  cannot  j>ossibly  have  begun 
much  after  that  tropical  point;  half  a month  i9  there- 
fore excessive.  We  have  thus  carefully  examined  the 
evidence  as  to  the  supposed  derivation  of  Abib  from 
Epiphi,  because  it  has  been  carelessly  taken  for  grant- 
ed, and  more  carelessly  alleged  in  support  of  the  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus. 


(2)  We  have  founded  an  argument  for  the  date  of 
the  Exodus  upon  another  comparison  of  the  Hebrew 
year  and  the  Vague  year.  We  have  seen  that  the 
sacred  commencement  of  the  Hebrew  year  was  at  the 
new  moon  about  or  next  after,  but  not  much  before,  the 
venial  equinox : the  civil  commencement  must  usually 
have  been  at  the  new  moon  nearest  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox. At  the  earliest  date  of  the  Exodus  computed  by 
modern  chronofogers,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  the  Egyptian  Vague  year  commenced  at  or 
about  the  latter  time.  The  Hebrew  year,  reckoned 
from  the  civil  commencement,  and  the  Vague  year, 
therefore,  then  nearly  or  exactly  coincided.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  if  they  used 
a foreign  year,  must  be  supposed  to  have  used  the 
Vague  year.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  a 
Vague  year  of  this  time  would  further  suit  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  first  Hebrew  year.  It  would  he  neces- 
sary that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the  full 
moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  should  correspond 
to  the  14th  of  I’hamenoth,  in  a Vague  year  commencing 
about  the  autumnal  equinox.  A full  moon  fell  on  the 
14th  of  Phamcnoth,  or  Thursday,  April  21,  1652  B.C., 
of  a Vague  year  commencing  on  the  day  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  Oct.  10, 1653  B.C.  A full  moon  would  not  fall 
on  the  same  day  of  the  Vague  year  within  a shorter 
interval  than  twenty-five  years,  anil  the  triple  near 
coincidence  of  new  moon,  Vague  year,  and  autumnal 
equinox  would  not  recur  in  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
Vague  years  ( Kncyclop.  Brit.  8th  ed.  “ Egypt,”  p.  458). 
This  date  of  the  Exodus,  1652  B.C.,  is  only  four  years 
earlier  than  Hales's,  1648  B.C.,  and  only  six  years  later 
than  that  adopted  in  this  Cyclopedia,  1658  B.C.  In 
confirmation  of  this  early  date,  it  must  be  added  that 
in  a list  of  confederates  defeated  by  Thothmcs  III  at 
Megiddo,  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  his  reign,  are 
certain  names  that  we  believe  can  only  refer  to  Israel- 
itish  tribes.  The  date  of  this  king’s  accession  cannot  be  • 
later  than  about  1460  B.C.,  and  his  twenty-third  year 
cannot  therefbre  be  later  than  about  1440  B.C.  Were 
the  Israelites  then  settled  in  Palestine,  no  date  of  the 
Exodus  but  the  longest  would  be  tenable.  See  Cnuo- 
2IOLOGY. 

II.  Divisions  of  the  Year.— 1.  Seasons.— Two  seasons 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  “summer,”  and  CHPI, 

" winter.”  The  former  properly  means  the  time  of  cut- 
ting fruits,  the  latter,  that  of  gathering  fruits;  they  are 
therefore,  originally,  rather  summer  and  autumn  than 
summer  and  winter.  But  that  they  signify  ordinarily 
the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  year,  the  warm  and  cold 
seasons,  is  evident  from  their  use  for  the  whole  year  in 
the  expression  ppni  y ?p,  “ summer  and  winter  " (Psa. 
lxxiv,  17;  Zcch.  xiv,8;  perhaps  Gen.  viii,  22),  and  from 
the  mention  of  “ the  winter  house  ” (Jer.  xxxvi,  22)  and 
“ the  summer  house  ” (Amos  iii,  15,  where  both  are  men- 
tioned together).  Probably  E)' jH,  when  used  without 
reference  to  the  year  ( ns  in  Job  xxix,  4 ).  retains  its 
original  signification.  In  the  promise  to  Noah,  after 
the  flood,  the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs: 
“While  the  earth  remnineth,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  cold  and  bent,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease”  (den.  viii,  22).  Hero 
“seed-time,”  P?t,  and  “harvest,”  "PXj?,  are  evidently 
the  agricultural  seasons.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  mean  winter  and  summer,  as  the 
beginnings  of  the  periods  of  sowing  and  of  harvest  are 
not  separated  by  six  months,  and  they  do  not  last  for 
six  months  each,  or  nearly  so  long  a time.  The  phrase 
“ cold  and  heat,”  srn  "ip,  probably  indicates  the  great 
alternations  of  temperature.  The  whole  passage,  in- 
deed, speaks  of  the  alternations  of  nature,  whether  of 
productions,  temperature,  the  seasons,  or  light  and  dark- 
ness. As  we  have  seen,  the  year  was  probably  then  a 
wandering  one,  and  therefore  the  passage  is  not  likely  to 
refer  to  it,  but  to  natural  phenomena  alone.  See  Sk.vsox. 
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2.  Months. — The  Hebrew  months,  from  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  were  lunar.  The  year  appears  ordinarily 
to  have  contained  12,  hut.  when  intercalation  was  nec- 
essary, a 13th.  The  older  year  contained  12  months  of 
30  days  each.  See  Month. 

3.  Weeks. — The  Hebrews,  from  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath,  whether  at  or  before  the  Exodus, 
reckoned  by  weeks,  but,  as  no  lunar  year  could  have 
contained  a number  of  weeks  without  a fractional  ex- 
cess, this  reckoning  was  virtually  independent  of  the 
year  as  with  the  Moslems.  See  Week. 

4.  Festivals,  Holy  Days,  and  Fasts. — The  Feast  of  the 
Passover  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of  the  1st  month. 
The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  lasted  7 days;  from  the 
15th  to  the  21st,  inclusive,  of  the  same  month.  Its  first 
and  last  days  were  kept  as  Sabbaths.  The  Feast  of 
Weeks,  or  Pentecost,  was  celebrated  on  the  day  which 
ended  7 weeks,  counted  from  the  ICth  of  the  1st 
month,  that  day  being  excluded.  It  was  called  the 
Feast  of  Harvest,  and  Day  of  First-fruits.  The  Feast 
of  Trumpets  (lit.  “of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet”)  was 
kept  as  a Sabbath  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month. 
The  Day  of  Atonement  (lit,  “of  Atonements”)  was 
a fast,  held  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  mouth.  The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  F'east  of  Gathering,  was  cele- 
brated from  the  15th  to  the  22d  day,  inclusive,  of  the 
7th  month.  Additions  made  long  after  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  not  known  to  be  of  higher  than  priestly 
authority,  are  the  Feast  of  Purim,  commemorating  the 
defeat  of  Hainan's  plot;  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication, 
recording  the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple 
by  Judas  Maccabxus;  and  four  fasts.  See  F' estival. 

III.  Sacred  Years.  — 1.  The  Sabbatical  year,  PCS? 
JTCtSSn,  “ the  fallow  year,”  or,  possibly,  M year  of  re- 
mission," or  H3  alone,  kept  every  seventh  year,  was 
commanded  to  be  observed  as  a year  of  rest  from  the 
labors  of  agriculture  and  of  remission  of  debts.  Two 
Sabbatical  years  are  recorded,  commencing  aud  current, 
164-3  and  136-5  B.C.  Sec  Sabbatical  Yeah. 

2.  The  Jubilee  Year,  T5C,  “ the  vear  of  the 

, . - i • 

trumpet,”  or  * like  year,  w hich  immediate- 

ly followed  even-  seventh  Sabbatical  year.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  the  jubilee  year  was  every  forty-ninth 
or  fiftieth:  the  former  is  more  probable.— Smith,  s,  v. 
Sec  Jubilee. 

YEAR,  Ecclesiastical.  The  present  arrangement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  is  one  which  has  grown  up 
and  developed  during  the  course  of  a long  time,  repre- 
senting the  wisdom  of  successive  ages.  It  was  but 
natural  that  the  anniversaries  of  the  chief  events  of  our 
Lord's  life,  and  of  the  day  on  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  down  upon  the  Church,  should  be  observed  by  the 
disciples.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  of 
the  very  earliest  questions  dehated  in  the  Church  was 
as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  As  early  as  A.D. 
153,  Polycarp  went  to  consult  Anicetus  at  Home  on  this 
question,  and  the  controversy,  which  they  could  not 
settle,  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea. 
Similar  early  testimony  may  be  found  as  to  other  festi- 
vals and  solemn  days.  The  anniversary  of  our  Lord’s 
death,  Good  Friday,  must  have  been  kept  from  the  first.  I 
So,  too,  Epiphanius  {Hares,  lxxv;  Adrian.  vi)  speaks 
of  Sl  Paul  as  keeping  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  quotes 
Acts  xx,  16,  in  that  connection.  We  find  uotices  of 
the  Epiphany  as  early  as  A.D.  200.  Augustine  ob- 
serves that  it,  with  other  anniversary  solemnities,  was 
either  instituted  by  the  apostles  themselves  or  by  plen- 
ary councils. 

Next  after  these  “days  which  the  Lord  hath  made,”  t 
there  arose  the  commemorations  of  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Church.  These  are  of  very  high  antiquity. 
In  the  epistle  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna  to  the  Church 
at  Philomclium  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Fccles.  iv,  15),  the 
Christians  of  Smyrna  tell  their  brethren  where  Poly- 
carp's  body  was  entombed,  and  how  they  inteuded  to 


assemble  at  that  place  and  celebrate  his  birthday  with 
joy  and  gladness.  Tbe  festival  of  St.  Peter  is  traced 
back  to  the  3d  century,  and  no  doubt  was  observed 
much  earlier  as  a festival  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Origen 
names  the  Commemoration  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and 
Chrysostom  the  Festival  of  All  Martyrs,  which  was 
kept  on  the  octave  of  Pentecost. 

Then,  in  course  of  time,  other  festivals  were  intro- 
duced; such  as  the  Encaenia  (q.  v.).  Bishops  were 
also  wont  to  keep  the  anniversaries  of  their  consecra- 
tions, and  particular  churches  had  special  days  of  thanks- 
giving for  great  mercies  and  deliverances  vouchsafed 
to  them  from  God.  Ordination  was  gradually  limited 
to  the  Ember  (q.  v.)  season,  that  thus  there  might  be  a 
special  time  of  prayer  and  fasting  on  behalf  of  the  new- 
ly ordained.  Marriages  were  forbidden  in  certain  parts 
of  the  year;  as  from  Advent  Sunday  to  Epiphany,  from 
Septuagesima  to  the  octave  of  Easter,  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  feast  of  St.  John,  and  from  Rogation  Sunday 
to  Trinity  Sunday.  The  special  tiroes  for  baptism  were 
Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  but  chiefly  tbe  lat- 
ter two.  During  certain  festal  seasons  kneeling  at 
prayers  was  forbidden,  as  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide 
inclusive,  as  ordered  by  the  twentieth  canon  of  Nicwa. 
On  the  Lord's  day  the  standing  posture  was  also  adopt- 
ed, in  memory  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection.  Thus  grad- 
ually were  ordered  and  harmonized  the  seasons  of  tbe 
Church.  Kurtz  says : 

“ In  the  East,  the  symbolical  relation  between  the  nat- 
ural and  the  ecclesiastical  year  was  ignored,  except  so 
far  ns  implied  in  the  attempt  to  give  to  the  Jewish  feasts 
n Christian  adaptation.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  We*t- 
cm  ideas  hnd  been  imported  in  reference  to  the  great 
festivals,  such  as  Christmas,  tester,  and  PeutecosC  bet 
not  in  connectiou  with  the  ordinary  snn  and  feast  days. 
At  first  the  ecclesiastical  year  in  the  East  commenced 
with  Easter,  afterwards  with  Quadragesima  or  witti 
Epiphany,  and  ultimately  in  September,  ns  nnder  tbe  old 
dispensation.  The  year  was  divided  into  four  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  ‘lectio  continna'  of  the  gospels,  and  the 
Sundays  obtained  corresponding  names.  The 
xptirrri  tov  Morioiov  took  place  immediately  after  Pente- 
cost The  Latin  ecclesiastical  year  commenced  in  Ad- 
vent, and  was  divided  into  a ‘Semestre  Domini’  acd  a 
‘Semestre  ecclesiie.'  Bnt  tbe  idea  nnderlyiog  this  ar- 
rangement was  only  carried  out  in  reference  to  tbe  ‘Se- 
mestre Domini’— Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  wuh 
the  Sundays  which  they  included,  indicating  tbe  com- 
mencement, the  development,  and  the  completion  of  tbe 
history  of  redemption.  Iu  reference  to  the  ‘Semestre 
ecclest*,’  only  tbe  commencement  of  a symbolical  ar- 
rangement was  made.  Thus  the  Feast  of  Peter  and 
Pant,  on  June  29,  represented  tbe  foundation  of  tbe 
Church  by  the  apostles ; the  Feast  of  Lanrentins.  tbe 
martyr,  ou  August  10,  tbe  contest  awaiting  tbe  ‘Church 
militant;'  aud  the  Feast  of  Michael,  tbe  archangel,  ca 
September  29,  the  complete  success  of  the  * Church  tri- 
umphant.’ That  these  fensts  were  intended  to  form  tbe 
basis  of  three  cycles  of  festivals  we  gather  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Sundays  nfler  Pentecost  had  beea 
nrrauged  ns  * Dominica?  post  Apostolus,  post  Lanreutii, 

K»st  Angelos.’  But  the  idea  was  not  developed:  the 
eqnency  of  saints' days  not  only  made  this  arrangement 
impossible,  but  rendered  it  even  necessary  to  encroach 
on  the  ‘Semestre  Domini  ’ The  principle  of  attempting 
to  Christianize  the  worship  of  tbe  heathen  was  authori- 
tatively sanctioned  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  in  ewi, 
in«tructed  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  to  transform 
the  heathen  temples  into  cbnrches,  and  tbe  pAgan  into 
saiuta’  festivals  or  martyr  days,  ‘nt  dur*  men  tea  grsdi- 
bus  vel  nassibns  non  atitcm  sallibns  cleventnr.’  Saints 
now  took  the  places  of  the  old  gods,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
was  made  in  every  respect  to  correspond  with  the  natu- 
ral year,  only  in  a Christianized  form.” 

“ Ecclesiastical  festivals  became  seasons  of  borne  en- 
joyment; holy  days  were  turned  into  holidays;  tbe 
Church’s  children  learned,  in  private  life,  to  think  and 
to  speak  in  the  Church's  way. . . . The  governors  of  the 
state  fell  almost  unconsciously  into  the  times  and  rea- 
sons of  her  who  is  not  of  this  world;  sheriffs  were 
pricked  on  the  morrow  of  SL  Martin ; lawyers  reckoned 
by  Hilary  or  Trinity  term;  every  class  was  subject  to 
the  same  moulding  influence.  ...  It  was  the  same  in- 
fluence always  and  everywhere  at  work;  sometime* 
beautifully,  sometimes  amusingly,  sometimes  extrava- 
gantly, but  always  really  " (Neale,  Essays,  etc.,  p.  508> 
See  Calendar. 
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Yebamoth.  See  Talmud. 

Yedinovertzi,  a name  signifying  co-religionists, 
was  given  to  some  members  of  the  Russian  sect  of  the 
Staroverlzi  (see  Russian  Sects,  I,  4)  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  (1801-25),  when  strong  hopes 
were  entertained  of  regaining  them  to  the  orthodox 
communion.  They  assume  for  themselves  the  name 
of  Blagoslocenni,  or,  The  Blessed. 


Yelek.  Sec  Locust. 

Yellow.  See  Color. 

Yemlm.  Sec  Mule. 

Yeomans,  Edward  Dorr,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Sept.  27, 
1829.  lie  spent  one  year  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  J.,  and  became  stated  supply  at  New  Co- 
lumbia, Pa.,  from  1847  to  1849;  was  principal  of  the 
academy  at  Danville,  from  1847  to  1850;  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland,  Nov.  29, 1854;  pas- 
tor at  Warrior  Run  from  1854  to  1858;  of  the  Fourth 
Church  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  1859  to  1863;  at  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  1863  to  1867;  of 
Central  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  1867  ami  1868,  and 
died  there,  Aug.  25  of  the  latter  year.  Sec  Gen.  Cat. 
of  Princeton  TktoL  Sent.  1881,  p.  160. 

Yesterday  (prop,  HjrN,  e'mesh ; but  frequently 
bi'Sri,  aforetime;  »s  sometimes  used  in  Ileb.  to 


denote  all  time  past,  however  distant;  ns  to-day  de- 
notes time  present,  but  of  a larger  extent  than  the 
very  day  on  which  one  speaks.  “If  the  ox  was  wont 
to  push  with  his  horn  in  timo  past”  (Exod.  xxi,  29; 
Heb.  yesterday),  “ And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  that 
knew  him  before  time  (Heb.  yesterday) ; whereas  thou 
earnest  but  yesterday  ” (2  Sam.  xv,  20).  “ Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever"  (Heb.  xiii,  8). 
His  doctrine,  like  his  person,  admits  of  no  change;  his 
truths  are  invariable.  With  him  there  is  neither  yes- 
terday nor  to-morrow,  but  one  continued  to-day.  Job 
says  (viii,  9),  “ We  nrc  but  of  yesterday,  and  know 
nothing;  because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a shadow.” 
Yew  Sunday  is  a terra  used  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  designate  Palm-Suuday  (q.  v.). 

Y ew-tree,  an  evergreen  tree  of  the  genus  taxus, 
allied  to  the  pines,  and  valued  for  its  wood  or  timber, 
is  very  commonly  found  planted  in  the  old  English 
churchyards ; and  was  formerly  much  used  to  decorate 
churches  at  Christmas,  Palm-Suuday,  and  Easter. 

Yezidis,  an  ancient  sect  of  unknown  origin,  form- 
ing a tribe  with  a distinct  nationality,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mosul,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey. 
This  obscure  race 
appears  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  an- 
cient Chaldreans, 
and  their  religion 
seems  to  be  a con- 
fused mixture  of 
Gnostic  Christian- 
ity, grafted  upon 
the  Chaldsean  su- 
perstitious, includ- 
ing Magianism, 
and  then  adulter- 
ated with  Mos- 
lemism.  They  are 
generally  called 
devil-worshippers, 
but  profess  to  take 
their  name  from 
Azad,  the  ancient 
name  for  God  in 
the  Yezidi  dialect. 

“ Wc  arc  Yezidis,”  they  say,  “that,  is,  worshippers  of 
God.”  The  following  account  is  taken  from  Lavard’s 
Nineveh  and  its  Remains  (New  York,  1849),  i,  245  sq. : 


Common  Dress  of  ihe  Yezidis. 


•‘The  Yezidis  recognise  one  Supreme  Being,  but,  ns  far 
as  I could  learu,  they  do  not  offer  np  any  direct  praver  or 
sacrlflco  to  him.  Sheik  Nasr  endeavored  to  evade  my 
questions  on  this  subject,  and  appeared  to  shun,  with 
superstitious  awe,  every  topic  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence and  attributes  of  the  deity.  The  common  Moham- 
medau  forms  of  expression— half-oath,  half-ejaculation— 
are  nevertheless  frequently  in  the  mouths  or  the  people, 
but  probably  from  mere  habit.  The  nuine  of  the  evil  spir- 
it Is,  however,  never  mentioued,  and  any  allusion  to  it  by 
others  so  vexes  and  irritates  them  that,  it  is  said,  they 
havo  put  to  denth  persons  who  have  wantonly  ontrnged 
their  feelings  by  its  use.  So  fur  is  their  dread  of  offend- 
ing the  evil  principle  carried  that  they  carefully  avoid 
every  expression  which  may  resemble  in  sound  the  name 
of  Satau,  or  the  Arabic  word  for  ‘accursed.’ . . . When 
thev  speak  of  the  devil  they  do  so  with  reverence,  ns 
Meuk  Tafts  (king  Peacock)  or  ilelek  el-K0t  (the  mighty 
angel).  Sheik  Nasr  distinctly  admitted  that  they  pos- 
sessed a bronze  or  copper  figure  of  a bird,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  careful  in  explaining  was  only  looked  upou 
ns  a symbol,  and  not  ns  an  idol.  It  always  remains  with 
the  great  sheik,  and  is  carried  with  him  wherever  he 
may  journey.  . . . This  symbol  is  called  Mclek  Tads,  and 
is  held  in  great  reverence. . . . They  believe  Satan  to  bo 
the  chief  of  the  augelic  host,  now  suffering  punishment 
for  his  rebellion  against  the  divine  will,  but  still  all-pow- 
erful, and  to  be  restored  hereafter  to  his  high  estate  in 
the  celestial  hierarchy.  He  must  be  conciliated  and  rev- 
erenced, they  say,  for  ns  he  now  has  the  means  of  doing 
evil  to  mnukind,  so  will  he  hereafter  have  the  power  or 
rewarding  them.  Next  to  Satan,  but  Inferior  to  him  in 
might  and  wisdom,  are  seveu  archangels,  who  exer- 
cise a great  Influence  over  the  world : they  arc  Gnbrail, 
Michail,  Itaphai),  Azrail,  Dedrall,  Azrnpheel,  and  Shorn- 
keel.  Christ,  according  to  them,  was  also  a great  angel, 
who  had  taken  the  form  of  n man.  He  did  not  die  on  the 
Cross,  but  ascended  to  heaven. 

“They  hold  the  Old  Test,  in  great  reverence,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  the  Deluge,  and  other 
events  in  the  Bible.  They  do  not  reject  the  New  TesL 
nor  the  Koran,  but  consider  them  less  entitled  to  their 
veucralion.  Still,  they  always  select  passages  from  the 
latter  for  their  tombs  and  holy  places.  Mohammed  they 
look  upou  ns  a prophet— as  they  do  Abrnham  and  the  pa- 
triarchs. They  expect  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  ns 
well  as  the  reappearance  of  Imuum  Mehdl,  giving  cre- 
dence to  the  Musstilmnn  fables  relating  to  hint.  Sheik 
Adi  is  their  great  saint  . . . 

"It  is  difficult  to  trace  their  ceremonies  to  any  particu- 
lar source.  They  baptize  In  water,  like  the  Christians; 
if  possible,  within  seven  days  after  birth.  They  circum- 
cise at  the  same  age  and  lu  the  same  manner  ns  the 
Mohammedaus;  ana  reverence  the  sun,  and  hnve  many 
customs  iu  common  with  the  Sabteans. . . . They  are  ac- 
customed to  kiss  the  object  on  which  its  beams  first 
fall;  and  I have  frequeutlv,  when  travelling  in  their  com- 
pany at  sunrise,  observed  them  perform  this  ceremony. 
For'flre,  as  symbolic,  they  have  nearly  the  same  rever- 
ence: they  never  spit  into  it,  but  frequently  pass  their 
hands  through  the  flames,  kiss  them,  and  rub  them  over 
their  right  eyebrow,  or  sometimes  over  the  whole  face. 
The  color  blue,  to  them,  as  to  the  Sabsenns.  is  an  abomina- 
tion, nnd  never  to  be  worn  iu  dress,  or  to  lie  used  in  their 
houses.  Their  Kubleh,  or  the  place  to  which  they  look 
while  performing  their  holy  ceremonies,  is  that  part  of 
the  heavens  iu  which  the  sun  rises,  and  towards  it  they 
turn  the  faces  of  their  dead.  In  their  fondness  for  white 
linen,  iu  their  cleanliness  of  habits,  nnd  iu  their  frequeut 
ablutions,  they  also  resemble  the  Sabicans. . . . 

“They  have  four  orders  of  priesthood,  the  Pirs,  the 
Sheiks,  the  Cawnls,  nnd  the  Fakirs;  nnd  what  is  very 
remarkable,  nnd,  I believe,  nucxamplcd  in  the  East,  these 
offices  are  hereditary,  and  descend  to  females,  who,  when 
enjoving  them,  are’ treated  with  the  same  respect  nud 
consideration  as  the  men. 

"The  Pirs,  or  saints,  are  most  reverenced  after  the 
great  sheik,  or  religious  head  of  the  sect.  They  nrc  be- 
lieved to  have  power,  not  only  of  interceding  for  the 
people,  but  of  curing  disease  nnd  insanity.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  lead  a life  of  grent  sanctity  nud  honesty,  nnd 
are  looked  up  to  with  great  revereuce.  . . . 

“The  Sheiks  are  next  In  rnnk.  They  nrc  acquainted 
with  the  hymns,  aud  are  expected  to  know  something  of 
Arabic,  the  language  in  which  the  hymns  are  written. 
Their  dress  should  be  entirely  white,  except  the  skull-cap 
beneath  their  turbans,  which  is  black.  As  servants  of 
sheik  Adi  they  are  the  gnnrdinns  of  his  tomb,  keep  up 
the  holy  fires,  and  bring  provisions  and  fuel  to  those  who 
dwell  within  its  precnicts,  aud  to  pilgrims  of  distinc- 
tion. . . . 

“The  Cauxils,  or  preachers,  appear  to  be  the  most  ac- 
tive members  of  the  priesthood.  They  nro  sent  by  sheik 
Nasr  on  missions,  going  from  village  to  village  as  teach- 
ers of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect.  They  alone  are  the  per- 
formers on  the  flute  and  tambourine,  both  instruments 
being  looked  upon,  to  n certain  extent,  ns  sacred.  . . . 

“The  Fakirs  are  the  lowest  in  the  priesthood.  They 
wear  coarse  dresses  of  black  or  dark-brown  cloth  or  can- 
vas, descending  to  the  knee  and  fitting  tightly  to  the 
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person,  and  a black  tnrban,  across  or  over  which  la  tied 
a red  handkerchief.  They  perform  all  menial  offices  con- 
nected with  the  tomb,  trim  nnd  light  the  rotiTe  lamps, 
and  keep  clean  the  sacred  building*.” 

For  many  interesting  particulars  concerning  this 
strange  sect,  see  Lavard,  Nisteveh  and  its  Remains , vol.  i, 
chap,  ix ; Sinccth  and  Babylon,  p.  92 ; Badger,  Nesto- 
rians  and  fheir  Ritual , i,  105-134. 

Ygdrasil,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  tree  of  the 
world,  an  enormous  ash,  whose  branches  touch  the  sky 
and  stretch  out  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth. 
Three  roots  feed  it : one  extends  to  the  assembling  place 
of  the  gods,  Asgard ; another  into  the  giant  country', 
Jotunhcim ; and  the  third  reaches  down  to  Niflhcim 
(infernal  regions).  By  the  spring,  Urdarbom,  live  the 
three  holy  destinies  of  fate,  who  daily  water  the  roots  : 
with  the  water  from  the  spring.  This  fountain  is  in 
the  country  of  the  Asia.  By  the  other  root,  in  Jotun- 
heim,  is  the  well  of  Minvers,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
lie!  is  the  spring  Hwergelmer,  from  which  the  hell- 
streams  How.  The  tree  is  inhabited  by  different  ani-  i 
mals.  The  two  harts,  Dunair  and  Duratoor,  eat  the 
buds  of  the  tree.  In  the  peak  of  the  tree  lives  an  , 
eagle,  who  carries  the  hawk  Wedurfolner  between  his 
eyes;  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  the  reptile  Nidhogr  | 
lives,  and  gnaws  at  the  root  of  the  tree;  between  both 
there  travels  up  and  down  a squirrel,  Ratatdsker,  that 
seeks  to  cause  discord  between  the  eagle  and  the  snake. 
The  harts  bite  its  branches  to  destroy  it,  but  the  tree  is 
preserved  by  watering,  and  will  be  preserved  till  the 
destruction  of  the  earth,  up  to  which  time  the  gods  | 
will  assemble  daily  in  its  shade  to  seek  advice  — and 
even  at  the  end  of  the  world  it  will  not  be  destroyed, 
but  only  receive  a heavy  shock.  See  Nouse  Mythol- 
ogy. 

Yih-king,  “ the  book  of  changes,”  is  the  oldest  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  written  by 
Fohi,  the  reputed  founder  of  Chinese  civilization,  and 
is  described  as  a very  mysterious  and  almost  unin- 
telligible work,  treating  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  the 
universe  in  general,  the  harmonious  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  periodic  changes  of  creation.  These  ideas 
were  expressed  by  means  of  eight  peculiar  diagrams, 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  natural  philosophy  as  well 
as  of  religion.  Some  contend  that  in  Fohi  and  his 
family  we  may  recognise  Noah  and  the  second  parents 
of  our  race.  Many  commentaries  have  been  written  on 
the  Yih-king,  and  very  varied  have  been  the  exposi- 
tions, so  that,  from  Inting  regarded  originally  as  a cos- 
mological essay,  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a stand- 
ard treatise  on  ethics. 

Ymer,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  giant  from  the 
separate  parts  of  whose  body  the  world  was  created. 
The  beat  at  Muspelheim  made  the  ice  iu  Nitiheim  , 
melt,  which  caused  the  creatiou  of  the  great  giant  1 
Ymer  and  the  cow  Audumbla,  from  whose  milk  the 
former  was  nourished.  The  cow  satisfied  her  hunger 
by  licking  the  salt -stones,  by  which  means  the  first 
man,  Bure,  was  created.  Ymer  himself  created  the 
frightful  dynasty  of  the  Ilrymthussen.  But  he  did 
not  live  long,  for  Bure’s  nephews,  sons  of  Bdrs — Odin, 
Wile,  and  We  — killed  Ymer,  and  of  his  blood  they 
made  the  sea,  of  his  flesh  the  earth,  of  his  bones  the 
rocks  and  hills,  of  his  skull  the  firmament,  of  his  brain 
the  clouds,  and  of  his  eyelashes  the  battlements  about 
Asgard. 

Yoga  (Sanscrit  yug,  “to  join;”  hence, junction,  and 
figuratively,  contemplation , religious  or  abstract)  is  the 
name  of  oue  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Sankhya  (q.  v.) 
philosophy  of  the  Ilindfts.  The  main  object  of  the  , 
Yoga  is  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  a supreme  being.  1 
and  to  teach  the  means  by  which  the  human  soul  may 
become  permanently  united  with  it.  The  reputed  au- 
thor of  the  system  is  I’atanjali,  who  explains  the  term 
Yoga  as  meaning  “the  hindering  of  the  modifications  of 
thinking.”  These  are  accomplished  either  by  a repeat- 
ed effort  to  keep  the  mind  in  its  unmodified  state,  or  by 


dispassion,  which  is  the  consciousness  of  having  over- 
come all  desires  for  objects  that  are  seen  or  beard  c i. 
According  to  the  founder  of  the  system,  the  practical 
Yoga  by  which  “concentration”  is  to  be  attained  com- 
prises mortification,  the  muttering  of  certain  by  tuna, 
and  a devoted  reliance  on  the  Supreme  Being.  Through 
it  meditations  are  established,  and  afllictious  got  rid  o L 
By  afflictions  are  understood  ignorance,  egotism,  affec- 
tion, aversion,  and  tenacity  oflife ; which  terms  are  then 
the  subject  of  an  especial  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  what  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  of  what  is  not  desired  to  be 
got  rid  of,  of  what  is  constituted  by  the  cause,  and  of 
what  is  the  constitutive  cause. 

There  arc  eight  means  or  stages  subservient  to  the 
attainment  of  concentration,  viz.  yctma,  forbearance; 
niyama,  religious  observance;  atana,  postures;  pratna- 
yama,  regulation  of  the  breath ; prafyabara , restraint 
of  the  senses;  dharana,  steadying  of  the  mind ; dkyana, 
contemplation ; and  samadhi , profound  meditation.  The 
practical  part  of  the  Yoga  was  admitted  into  the 
Vedanta  (q.  v.).  Its  ethical  part  is  especially  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Mahabharata  (q.v.).  But  the  great  power 
it  has  at  all  periods  exercised  over  the  Hindi!  mind  is 
less  derived  from  its  philosophical  speculations,  or  its 
moral  injunctions,  than  from  the  wonderful  effects  which 
the  Yoga  practices  are  supposed  to  produce,  and  from  the 
countenance  they  give  to  the  favorite  tendency  of  ortho- 
dox Hindflism— the  performance  of  austerities.  Fre- 
quently these  practices  were  and  are  merely  a cloak  fer 
imposture  and  hypocrisy.  Professional  Yogins  (q.  v.), 
numbers  of  whom  are  met  with  throughout  India,  are 
often  nothing  but  lazy  mendicants  or  jugglers,  who,  by 
impressing  the  vulgar  with  a belief  in  their  supernatural 
powers,  convert  it  into  a source  of  easy  livelihood.  Such 
followers  of  Yoga  pretend,  for  instance,  to  foretell  future 
events;  they  deal  iu  palmistry,  and  profess  to  core  dis- 
eases. There  are  instances,  too,  where,  for  a handsome 
consideration,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  buried  for  a 
certain  time,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  power  of  the  Yoga. 
Two  such  cases  are  related  as  authentic  in  the  treatise 
of  Navinachandrapala ; and  it  would  appear  from  them 
that  a human  being,  after  having  undergone  certain 
preparations,  such  as  the  Yoga  prescribes,  may  be  sbat 
up  in  a box,  without  either  food  or  drink,  for  the  space 
of  a month,  or  even  forty  days  and  nights,  and  yet  re- 
main alive.  The  author  of  the  treatise  endeavors,  in- 
deed, to  show  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Yoga 
regarding  the  mode  of  respiration,  the  postures,  and  the 
diet  of  a Yogin,  may  have  been  founded  on  a careful 
observation  of  hibernating  animals;  and  in  support  of 
this  view  he  enters  into  a detailed  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  the  Yoga  practices  on  animal  life.  If,  as  it 
seems,  his  statements  are  correct,  much  of  what  other- 
wise would  be  incredible  in  the  accounts  given  of  the 
performances  of  the  Yogins,  could  be  received  as  true, 
because  admitting  of  explanation. 

The  system  of  Patanjali  was  taught  by  him  in  a little 
work  called  Yogatutra,  which  consists  of  four  padms.  or 
chapters,  each  comprising  a number  of  sutras  (q.  v.). 
Theoklest  commentary  on  it  is  ascribed  to  a Vydsa  (q- v.); 
and  this  was  commented  on  by  Yachaspati  Misra.  Foe 
an  elaborate  enumeration  of  works  on  the  Yoga,  tee  A 
Contribution  towards  an  Index  to  ihe  Bibliography  of 
the  Indian  Philosophical  Systems , by  Fitzedward 
(Calcutta,  1859).  The  first  two  chapters  of  the  sutras 
have  been  translated,  with  annotations  founded  on  the 
commentary  of  Bhojaveda,  by  the  late  J.  K.  Bailantyne 
(Allahabad,  1853);  and  a paraphrase,  but  somewhat  "too 
free,  of  the  same  commentary  is  contained  in  voL  iv  of 
W illiam  Ward's  1’iVic  of  the  History , Literature,  and 
Religion  of  the  Hindus,  etc.  (Lond.  1817-20, 4 voK).  For 
a brief  account  of  the  system,  see  also  voL  i of  H.  T. 
Colebrooke’s  Miscellaneous  Essays  (Loud.  1837, 2 vols.) ; 
ami  for  the  practice  of  the  Yoga,  A Treatise  on  the  Yoga 
Philosophy , by  N.  C.  Paul  (Benares,  1851). 

Yogins  are  the  followers  of  the  Yoga  (q.v.)  system 
of  Hindi!  philosophy,  but  in  popular  acceptation  a term 
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generally  denoting  a 
Hindi!  ascetic  or  de- 
votee, a man  who  has 
entered  the  fourth 
stage  of  religious  life 
as  described  in  the 
aastras.  A large  class 
of  such  persons  forms 
a division  of  the  votaries  of  Siva, 

Yoke,  an  agricultural  term  used 
in  two  senses. 

1,  The  curved  piece  of  wood  upon 
the  neck  of  draught  animals,  by 
which  they  are  fastened  to  the  pole 
or  beam.  This  well-known  imple- 
ment of  husbandry  is  described  in 
the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms 
mot  (13*, S),  vwtdh  (Ha IS),  and  '61 
(bs\  the  former  two  specifically  ap- 
plying to  the  bows  of  wood  out  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  and  the 
last  to  tho  application  ( binding ) of 
the  article  to  the  neck  of  the  ox.  „ . , , . . „ ..  . _ , . „ . 

The  expressions  are  combined  in  'oke  of  an  Ancient  Egyptian  Plough  Found  In  a Tomb. 

J „ • , Q T-  „u  07  rif*.  »,*•  Tht  tack  tod  front  of  the  yoke.  3.  Collw  or  «Jxxil<l»r-trt«et*  »U*rh*d  to  the  yoke.  4,4.  Tk« 

Lev.  XX\  1,  1 3 ana  r.ZCK.  XXXIV , It , pl«o»  of  miUlng  fo,  ,(roUtUo|f  the  two  ehoufdtt.  from  friction. 

with  the  meaning,  “bands  of  the 
yoke."  The  Hebrew  word  '61  (Numb,  xix,  2 ; Deut. 
xxi,  8 ; 1 Sam.  vi,  7)  is  often  used  as  the  symbol  of 
servitude  or  slavery  (1  Kings  xii,  4-11;  Isa.  ix,  4;  x, 

27 ; sir,  25 ; xlvii,  6 ; Jer.  v,  6),  and  to  break  the  yoke  is 
to  become  free  (Gen.  xxvii,  40 ; Jer.  ii,  20 ; v,  5 ; Nah.  i, 

13).  An  iron  yoke  is  the  symbol  of  severe  bondage 
(Deut.  xxviii,  48;  Jer.  xxviii,  14).  The  term  “yoke” 
is  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  calamity  or  suffering  (Lam. 
i,  14 ; iii,  27).  The  Hebrew  word  motah  also  signifies  a 


Meu  Irrigating  the  Ground  with  Pots  of  Water. 

yoke  as  worn  chiefly  by  men ; probably  such  as  is  still 
borne  by  water-carriers,  having  a vessel  suspended  by  a 
rope  or  chain  at  each  end  (Jer.  xxvii,  2;  xxviii,  10, 12). 
The  breaking  or  removal  of  the  yoke  is  an  emblem  of 
freedom  (Isa.  lviii,  6,9;  Lev.  xxvi,  13;  Ezck.  xxx,  18; 
xxxiv,  27 ; Nah.  i,  13).  So,  likewise,  the  corresponding 
Greek  term  Suyoc  is  used  as  the  emblem  of  spiritual 
ttrtrice  (Matt,  xi,  29, 36),  also  of  spiritual  bondage  (Acts 
xv,  10;  Gal.  v,  1). 


Ancient  Egyptian  Yoke  for  Men. 

Flf.  1.  Wood rti  yok#  tod  »tr«p  found  it  Th.bv*.  FI*.  I U th«  tlntp  *,00  1 Urgtr  Mill. 
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Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  yokes  of  different 
kinds  were  used  for  several  purposes  (see  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  i,  83,  379;  ii,  15). 

(1)  In  many  instances  men  were  employed  to  carry 
the  water  in  pails,  suspended  by  a wooden  yoke  borne 
upon  their  shoulders.  The  same  yoke  was  employed 
for  carrying  other  things,  as  boxes,  baskets  containing 
game  and  poultry,  or  whatever  was  taken  to  market; 
and  every  trade  seems  to  have  used  it  for  this  purpose, 
from  the  potter  and  the  brick-maker  to  the 
carpenter  and  the  shipwright.  The  wooden 
bar  or  yoke  was  about  three  feet  seven  inches 
in  length ; and  the  straps,  which  were  double, 
and  fastened  together  at  the  lower  as  well  as 
at  the  upper  extremity,  were  of  leather,  and 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  inches  long.  The 
small  thong  at  the  bottom  not  only  served 
to  connect  tho  ends,  but  was  probably  intend- 
ed to  fasten  a hook,  or  an  additional  strap,  if 
required,  to  attach  the  burden ; and  though 
most  of  these  yokes  had  two,  some  were  fur- 
nished with  four  or  eight  straps;  and  the 
form,  number,  or  arrangement  of  them  varied 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

(2)  For  ploughing  the  mode  of  yoking  the 
beasts  was  exceedingly  simple.  Across  the  extremity 
of  the  pole  a wooden  yoke  or  cross-bar,  about  fifty-five 
inches  or  five  feet  in  length,  was  fastened  by  a strap 
lashed  backwards  and  forwards  over  a prominence  pro- 
jecting from  the  centre  of  the  yoke,  which  correspond- 
ed to  a similar  peg,  or  knob,  at  the  end  of  the  pole; 
and  occasionally,  in  addition  to  these,  was  a ring  pass- 
ing over  them  as  in  some  Greek  chariots.  At  either 
end  of  the  yoke  was  a flat  or  slightly  concave  projec- 
tion, of  semicircular  form,  which 
rested  on  a pad  placed  upon  the 
withers  of  the  animal ; and 
through  a hole  on  either  side 
of  it  passed  a thong  for  suspend- 
ing the  shoulder  • pieces  which 
formed  the  collar.  These  were 
two  wooden  bars,  forked  at  about 
half  their  length,  padded  so  os 
to  protect  the  shoulder  from  fric- 
tion, and  connected  at  the  lower 
end  by  a strong,  broad  band  pass- 
ing under  the  throat. 

Sometimes  the  draught,  in- 
stead of  being  from  the  withers, 
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was  from  the  head,  the  yoke  being  tied  to  the  base  of 
the  horns ; and  in  religious  ceremonies  oxen  frequently 
drew  the  bier,  or  the  sacred  shrine,  by  a rope  fastened 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  horns,  without  either  yoke  or 
pole.  See  Plough. 

(3)  For  curricles  and  war-chariots  the  harness  was 
similar,  and  the  pole  in  either  case  was  supported  on  a 
curved  yoke  fixed  to  its  extremity  by  a strong  pin,  and 
bouud  with  straps  or  thongs  of  leather.  The  yoke, 
resting  upon  a small,  well-padded  saddle,  was  firmly 
fitted  into  a groove  of  metal*,  and  the  saddle,  placed 
upon  the  horses’  withers,  and  furnished  with  girths  and 
a breast-band,  was  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  knob; 


Ancient  Egyptian  Yoke  for 
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tended  by  Simon,  dean  of  the  Church,  the  precentor, 
the  archdeacons  of  Nottingham  and  Cleveland,  the 
chancellor,  Robert,  the  provost  of  Beverley,  and  some  of 
the  canons,  with  almost  all  the  abbots,  priors,  officials, 
deans,  and  pastors  of  the  churches  in  the  diocese  of 
York.  Pope  Celcstine  III  appears  to  have  suspended 
Geoffry,  archbishop  of  York  (son  of  the  fair  Rosamond), 
from  the  exercise  of  all  his  episcopal  functions,  and  a 
few  years  before  had  cut  off  from  bis  province  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  which  he  made  immediately  subject  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  Nineteen  constitutions  were  published. 

1.  Relates  to  the  administration  of  the  holy  common. 
Ion ; directs  that  the  minister  shall  take  care  that  bread, 
wine,  and  water  be  provided  for  the  sscri- 
flee,  that  It  shall  not  l>e  celebrated  without 
n lettered  minister,  that  the  host  be  kept 
lit  a decent  Pyx,  and  renewed  every  Lord'* 
day. 

2.  Directs  that  the  host  lie  carried  to  the 
sick  with  suitable  solemnity. 

3.  Orders  archdeacons  to  take  care  that 
the  canons  of  the  mass  bo  corrected  ac- 
cording to  some  approved  copy, 

4.  Forbids  to  impose  masses  a*  part  of 
ponntice,  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  say- 
ing them.  Forbids  also  priests  to  make 
bargains  for  celebrating  masses. 

6.  Ordains  that  no  more  than  two  or 
three  persons  shall  take  a child  out  of  tbs 
sacred  font ; that  a child  fontid  exposed 
shnll  be  baptized,  whether  it  be  found  with 
salt  or  without,  for  that  cannot  be  said  to 
im  iterated  which  was  not  kuown  to  have 
been  doue  before. 

6.  Forbids  deacons,  except  in  cases  of  ar- 
gent necessity,  to  baptize,  administer  the 
n Chariot,  with  Enlarged  View  of  the  Saddlo  body  of  Christ,  or  enjoin  penance  at  eon* 
■ Pad  at  either  End.  fession.  Charges  priests,  when  desired  to 


while  in  front  of  it  a small  hook  securer!  the  bearing- 
rein.  Sec  Chariot. 

The  word  S*yoke”  also  signifies  a pair  of  oxen,  so 
termed  as  being  yoked  together  (1  Sam.  xi,  7 ; 1 Kings 
xix,  19,  21).  The  Hebrew  term,  tsbnttl  (*T22I),  is  also 
applied  to  asses  (Judg.  xix,  10)  and  mules  (2  Kings  v,  17), 
and  even  to  a couple  of  riders  (Isa,  xxi,  7).  The  term 
ttimed  is  also  applied  to  a certain  amount  of  land,  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  a couple  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a dav 
(Isa.  v,  10;  A.  V.  “acre”),  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
jugum  (Varro,  R.  R.  i,  10).  The  term  stands  in  this 
sense  in  1 Sam.  xiv,  14  (A.  Y.  “yoke”);  but  the  text 
is  doubtful,  and  the  rendering  of  the  Sept,  suggests  that 
the  true  reading  would  refer  to  the  instruments  (tv 
KoyXu£i)  wherewith  the  slaughter  was  effected.  Sec  Ox. 

Yoke-fellow  (crvZvyoc),  a colleague  (Phil,  iv,  8). 
But  many  interpreters  regard  the  word  there  as  a proper 
name,  Sgzigus  (although  the  gender  is  uncertain),  as  it 
occurs  in  connection  with  other  actual  names,  and  the 
person  addressed  would  not  otherwise  be  specified  at  all 

Toma.  See  Talmud. 

Yonah.  See  Dove. 

Yoaetus.  See  Yvoxbtub. 

York,  Councils  of  ( Concilium  Eboracmae).  York 
is  the  second  city  of  England  in  point  of  rank,  though 
not  in  size  or  in  commercial  importance,  a parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  borough,  and  county  of  itself,  capital 
of  the  county  of  the  same  name  (Yorkshire),  near  it* 
centre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Three  Ridings  on  the  Ouse, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Foss,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  north-north-west  of  London.  The  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  archbishop  extends  over  the  province 
of  York,  consisting,  with  the  archbishopric,  of  the  bish- 
oprics of  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Manchester,  Ripon, 
and  Sodor  and  Man.  It  contains  York  cathedral,  the 
finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  England,  mostly  built  in 
the  18th  and  14th  centuries.  Several  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils have  been  held  there,  as  follows : 

L Was  held  June  14  and  16,  1196,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Y'ork,  by  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  legate  and  chancellor  of  England,  No 
other  bishop  was  present  in  the  council,  which  was  at- 


baptize  a child,  <>r  administer  the  commu- 
nion to  the  sick,  to  make  no  delay. 

7.  Directs  that  parsons  and  vicars  shall  take  care  that 
their  churches  are  kept  in  proper  repair. 

6.  Directs  that  in  all  ministrations  the  proper  orna- 
ments shall  be  used. 

9.  Orders  that  the  chalice  shall  be  of  silver. 

10.  Orders  ail  clerks  to  preserve  their  crown  and  ton- 
sure, under  pain  of  losing  their  benefices,  if  they  have 
any,  and  of  being  forcibly  clipped  by  the  archdeacon  or 
dean,  if  they  have  not. 

11.  Forbids  priests  to  go  about  in  copes  with  sleeve*; 
orders  them  to  wear  editable  nppnrel. 

12.  Forbids  any  money  to  be  tukcu  by  the  jndge  ia  ec- 
clesiastical causes. 

13.  Orders  that  the  tithe  be  paid  to  the  Church  first,  be- 
fore the  wages  of  the  harvestmen,  etc. 

14.  Forbids  monks  to  take  estates  to  farm,  and  to 
leave  their  houses  without  reasonable  cause. 

15.  Forbids  nuns  to  leave  the  verge  of  their  monastery, 
unless  in  the  company  of  their  abbess  or  prioress. 

.16.  Forbids  laymen  to  farm  churches  or  tithes. 

17.  Orders  that  every  priest  shall  nnnmdiv  excommuni- 
cate, with  candies  nnd  bells,  those  w ho  forswear  them- 
selves. . 

18.  Requires  priests  to  abstain  from  drinking-boats  and 
taverns.  Forbids  them,  under  pain  of  suspension,  to 
keep  concubines  in  their  own  houses,  or  iu  the  houses  of 
others. 

19.  Orders  that  when  any  one  is  suspected  of  a crime 
on  public  report,  the  dpnn  of  the  place  shall  familiarly 
admonish  him  thrice;  If  be  do  sot  thereupon  reform,  the 
dean  shall  reprove  him  in  conjunction  with  two  or  three 
more  with  whom  ho  has  lost  his  mentation;  if  he  cac- 
not  be  reformed  by  this  means,  the  dean  shall  bring  the 
matter  before  the  chapter,  in  order  that  the  accused  may 
be  either  punished  or  cnnouiculiy  purged. 

See  Wilkins,  Condi,  i,  601 ; Johnson,  EccL  Canons,  x, 
1791. 

II.  Was  held  about  the  year  1868,  by  John  Thoisby, 
archbishop  of  York.  Five  fresh  constitutions  were 
published,  and  seven  constitutions  published  by  arch- 
bishop Zoucbc.  in  a provincial  synod  held  at  Thorp,  ia 
1347. 

1.  Forbids  to  hold  markets,  pleadings,  etc.,  in  churches, 
churchyards,  and  other  holy  places,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  or 
other  holy  days. 

2.  Forbids  the  performance  of  plays  and  vanities  So 

churches  on  vigils. 

8.  Relates  to  the  salaries  to  be  assigned  to  stipendiary 
priests  and  chaplains,  and  reuews  a constitution  made  by 
William  Greenfield,  archbishop  of  York,  which  assigns  a 
salary  of  not  lesB  than  five  marks.  Also  renews  the  **v«J 
constitutions  made  by  archbishop  Zonche,  at  Thorp,  to 
1347,  viz.  i.  Relating  to  the  stipends  to  be  assigned  to  as- 
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elating  priest*,  etc.  iL  Concerning  the  overlaying  of  chil- 
dren. ill.  Concerning  the  obstruction  offered  by  tithe- 
payors  to  thoso  who  take  it,  and  declares  that  some 
hindered  the  tithe-owner  from  carrying  it  by  the  accus- 
tomable  way,  aud  compelled  him  to  take  it  by  intricate 
and  roundabout  paths ; others  forbade  him  to  carry  it 
until  all  their  own  corn  was  carried,  and  maliciously  per- 
mitted the  tithe  to  be  trampled  upon  aud  destroyed-  iv. 
Forbids  to  give  away  property  at  death  to  the  injury  of 
the  Church's  rights,  and  those  of  the  king’s  relations,  eta 
i v.  Forbids  priests  to  wear  ridiculous  clothes,  and  to  seek 
glory  from  their  shoes;  declares  that  many  priests  did, 
"out  of  an  affection  to  show  their  sknites,”  in  defiance 
of  the  canons,  wear  clothes  so  short  ns  not  to  come  down 
to  the  knees,  vi.  Relates  to  the  trying  of  matrimonial 
causes,  vii.  Forbids  clandestine  marriages,  and  orders 
that  the  banns  be  published  ou  three  severai  solemn 
days. 

4.  8tates  how  the  above  statute  was  in  some  particulars 
modified  in  another  provincial  council. 

6.  Specifies  for  the  guidance  of  rectors,  vicars,  and  other 
confessors,  thirty-seven  cases,  whicli  were  to  be  reserved, 
either  for  the  judgment  of  the  archbishop,  and  his  peni- 
tentiary, or  for  that  of  the  pope : and  orders  that,  in  each 
of  these  cases,  the  offender  shnll  be  sent  to  the  archbishop 
or  his  penitentiary,  uulcss  he  be  in  danger  of  death,  with 
letters  granted  to  hlm  free  of  cost,  explaining  his  case. 

See  Johnson,  Eccl.  Canons , xi,  2482. 

III.  Was  held  in  1444,  by  John  Kemp,  archbishop 
of  York,  aud  cardinal  of  Balbina,  in  a provincial  synod. 
Two  constitutions  were  published. 

1.  Is  with  little  variation  the  same  with  the  fifth  con- 
stitution of  Merton,  A.D.  1306. 

2.  Lays  certain  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  trees, 
woodlands,  etc.,  and  upon  the  granting  of  rights,  rents, 
pensions,  etc.,  by  abbots,  priors,  and  other  administrators 
of  Church  goods. 

See  Johnson,  Ecd.  Canons. 

IV.  Was  held  April  26,  1466,  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  York,  by  George  Neville,  archbishop.  From 
various  causes  connected  with  the  state  and  liberty  of 
the  Church,  it  was  assembled  without  a royal  brief. 
Eleven  constitutions  were  published. 

1.  Is  the  same  with  the  ninth  constitution  of  Lambeth, 
A.D.  1281. 

2.  Is  the  same  with  the  fifth  constitution  of  London, 
A.D.  1343. 

3.  Is  the  same  with  the  ninth  constitution  of  London, 
A.D.  1343. 

4 aud  6.  Are  the  same  with  the  twelfth  constitution  of 
London,  A D.  1343,  mutatis  mutandis,  against  the  ob- 
structors of  ecclesiastical  process. 

6.  Ik  the  same  with  the  last  constitution  of  London, 
A.D.  1343. 

7.  Declares  that  some  qnrcstors,  In  defiance  or  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  In  1216,  had,  with  ex- 
treme impudence,  granted  indulgences  to  the  people  of 
their  own  will,  bad  dispensed  with  vows,  absolved  for 
murders ; had,  for  a sum  of  money,  relaxed  a third  and 
fourth  part  of  the  penance  enjoined,  bad  fulsely  affirmed 
that  they  had  drawn  out  of  purgatory  three  or  more  souls 
of  the  parents  or  friends  of  those  who  had  given  them 
alms,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  Joys  of  paradise;  that 
they  had,  moreover,  absolved  such  as  haa  been  excom- 
municated by  the  ecclesiastical  Judges,  buried  suicides  In 
the  churchyards,  and  done  all  sorts  of  like  abominations. 
Orders,  in  consequence,  that  the  decrees  of  Lnternn  nod 
Vieune  (A.D.  1312).  which  restricted  the  o|>cratioiis  of  the 
qnttstors,  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  snbjects  to  a fine  of 
forty  shillings  any  rector,  vicar,  eta,  who  shnll  admit  any 
such  amestor  to  preach  contrary  to  the  form  prescribed. 
The  flue  to  be  applied  to  the  fabric  of  ttie  cathedral 
church  of  York. 

5.  Declares  parishioners  who  attend  a chapel  of  ease 
instead  of  their  parish  church,  aud  contribute  to  the  re- 
pair of  it,  shall  nevertheless  be  bonnd  to  contribute  to 
the  fabric  of  the  mother  Church,  and  to  support  the  other 
burdens  thereof,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary’;  and 
orders  further,  that  if  they  refuse  so  to  contribute,  the 
said  chapels  shall  be  interdicted,  aud  no  service  per- 
formed in  them. 

9.  Forbids  abbots,  priors,  and  provosts  to  permit  any 
of  the  religious  belonging  to  their  several  houses  to 
dwell  alone  out  of  the  verge  of  their  monasteries.  In  their 
manors,  or  churches,  under  penalty  of  paying  forty  shil- 
lings towards  the  fabric  of  York  Minster.  The  religious 
vagabond  himself  to  be  deemed  an  apostate. 

10.  Forbids,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  any  eccle- 
siastical or  secular  person  in  arrest,  cite,  force  out,  or 
cause  to  be  arrested,  cited,  or  forced  out,  nny  man  that 
la  in  church,  during  the  celebration  of  the  divine  offices. 

11.  I*  the  same  with  the  fifth  constitution  of  Merton, 
A.D.  1306,  except  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  tithe  of 
wine,  whereas  it  speaks  of  the  lithe  of  coal  where  it  is 
dag,  and  of  the  tithe  of  saffron. 


After  these  constitutions  follow  the  constitutions  of 
archbishop  Kemp,  published  in  1444,  as  given  in  the 
preceding  council.  See  Johnson,  Eccl  Canons,  xiii, 
1423 ; Wilkins,  ConciL  iii,  599.  — London,  Manual  of 
Councils,  p.  699-704. 

York  Use  is  a term  employed  to  designate  that 
ritual  which,  taking  its  name  from  the  cathedral  of 
York,  was  commonly  used  in  the  northern  province  of 
England  prior  to  the  Reformation.  Printed  editions  of 
the  York  Ritual  were  issued  in  A.D.  1516, 1518,  and  1532. 
In  the  main  it  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  Salis- 
bury— first,  in  the  manner  of  making  the  first  oblation ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  words  used  by  the  priest  in  par- 
taking of  the  sacrament.  Other  minor  differences  ex- 
ist, but  they  are  unimportant.  See  Use. 

Young,  John,  a Scotch  prelate,  was  professor  of 
divinity  in  Glasgow,  when  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Argyle,  but  died  before  he  was  consecrated,  in  1661. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  291. 

Young,  John  Freeman,  LL.D.,  a bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Pittston.Me., 
Oct.  30, 1820.  He  graduated  from  the  Alexandria  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1845,  was  ordained  deacon  the 
same  year,  and  became  rector  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. ; in  1846  was  ordained  presbyter,  and 
removed  to  Texas  as  a missionary;  in  1850  to  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  1852  to  Louisiana ; subsequently  became 
assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Parish,  New  York  city; 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Florida,  July  25,  1867,  and 
died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  15, 1885.  See  The  Church 
Almanac,  1886,  p.  102. 

Young,  William  McIntosh,  D.D.,  a Baptist 
minister,  was  horn  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  about  1820. 
In  early  life  he  went  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was 
converted,  and  subsequently  graduated  from  Columbian 
College,  Washington.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. ; next  at  Williamsburg,  and  then  at  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  Afterwards  he  became  pastor  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; then  successively  of  churches  at  Oil  City,  Wo- 
burn (Mass.),  Meadville  (Pa.),  and  Cheyenne  (Wyo- 
ming), where  he  died  suddenly,  Feb.  20,  1879.  See 
Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  1288.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Younger.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation  it  was 
frequently  the  will  of  God  to  prefer  the  younger  sons 
before  the  elder,  notwithstanding  the  right  of  pritnogeu- 
itureship,  ns  Shorn  before  Japhcth,  Isaac  before  Ishmael, 
Jacob  before  Esau,  Joseph,  Judah,  aud  Levi,  before 
Reuben,  Ephraim  before  Manasseh,  Moses  before  Aaron, 
and  David  before  all  his  brethren.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  elder  had  forfeited  his  right  of  primogeniture- 
ship  by  transgression,  as  Esau  and  Reuben,  but  not  60 
the  others.  The  cause  of  the  proceeding  of  God’s  prov- 
idence may  he  conjectured  to  have  been  twofold — first, 
as  a memorial  of  the  sin  of  Cain,  first-born  of  Adam, 
by  which  Seth  and  his  posterity  were  preferred  before 
them;  and,  secondly,  ns  a type  of  the  future  prcfereuce 
of  the  Christian,  or  younger  Church,  before  the  Jew- 
ish, or  elder  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  forfeiture  of 
the  latter  by  unbelief.  Sec  Age. 

Younglove,  John,  I).D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  a native  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from 
LTnion  College  in  1801,  was  tutor  in  the  college  from 
1802  to  1805,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Brunswick, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  there  in  1833.  See  Sprague,  .4  minis  of 
the  A iner.  Pulpit,  iv,  97. 

Youth.  The  ancients  considered  youth  in  a much 
more  extended  view  than  we  do.  They  regarded  it 
relatively  with  strength,  activity.  vig#r;  and  while  a 
man  retained  those  attributes  he  was  reckoned  a young 
man,  or  a youth,  without  reference  to  the  number  of  his 
years.  Thus  Benjamin  is  viewed  as  a mere  youth  when 
upwards  of  thirty  years  old.  So  in  Numb,  xxi,  28, 
Joshua  is  called  a young  man  when  about  forty.  The 
word  frequently  translated  in  our  version  young  man  is 
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1?n2,  Imchur,  from  1fi2,  bachdr,  “to  choose;”  it  signi-  . 
ties  primarily  a choice  man — one  who  may  be  chosen  ■ 
for  some  particular  qualities.  Sec  Lai>. 

Yuga.  SecJoGA. 

Yule,  the  old  name  for  Christmas,  still  in  provincial 
popular  use  in  England.  It  points  to  heathen  times, 
and  to  the  annual  festival  held  by  the  Northern  nations 
at  the  winter  solstice  as  a part  of  their  system  of  sun- 
worship.  In  the  Edda  (q.  v.)  the  sun  is  styled  figrahoel 
(fair  or  shining  wheel),  and  a remnant  of  his  worship, 
under  the  image  of  a tire-wheel,  survived  in  Europe  as 
late  ns  1823.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Konz. 
on  the  Moselle,  were  in  the  habit,  on  St.  John’s  Eve,  of 
taking  a great  wheel  wrapped  in  straw  to  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  eminence,  and  making  it  roll  down  the 
hill,  tlnming  all  the  way : if  it  reached  the  Moselle  be-  I 
fore  being  extinct,  a good  vintage  was  anticipated.  A 
similar  usage  existed  at  Trier.  The  (Ireenlanders  of 
the  present  day  have  a feast  at  the  winter  solstice  to 
rejoice  at  the  return  of  the  sun,  and  Wormius  ( 'Fart. . 
Dan.  lib.  i)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  Icelanders  dated 
the  beginning  of  their  year  from  Yule.  The  old  Norse 
hoel,  Anglo-Saxon  hceol , have  developed  into  Iceland 
h iol,  Sweden  and  Danish  hjul,  English  t cherl;  but  from 
the  same  root  would  seem  to  have  sprung  old  Norse  jol, 
Sweden  and  Danish  jui,  Anglo-Saxon  geol,  English  yule, 
applied  as  the  name  of  the  winter  solstice,  either  in  ref- 
erence to  the  conception  of  the  sun  himself  as  a wheel, 
or,  more  probably,  to  his  wheeling  or  turning  back  at 
that  time  in  his  path  in  the  heavens.  The  general 
nature  of  the  observances  of  this  festival  are  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Christmas  (q.  v.).  In  the  greenery 
with  which  we  still  deck  our  homes  and  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  in  the  Christmas-trees  laden  with  gifts,  we 
may  see  a wlic  of  the  symbols  by  which  the  pagan  an- 
cestors of  the  modern  English  signified  their  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  returning  sun  to  clothe  the  earth  again 
with  green  and  hang  new  fruit  on  the  trees;  and  the 
furmety,  until  lately  eaten  in  many  parts  of  England 
(in  Scotland  the  preparation  of  oatmeal  called  swans) 
on  Christmas  eve  or  morning,  seems  to  be  a lingering 
memory  of  the  offerings  paid  to  Hulda,or  Berchta,  the 
divine  mother,  the  Ceres  of  the  North,  or  personification 
of  fruitfulness,  to  whom  they  looked  for  new  stores  of 
grain.  The  burning  of  the  Yule-loy,  Yule -dog,  or 
Christ  mas-block,  testifies  to  the  use  of  fire  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun.  This  custom  still  survives  in  the  north 
of  England.  In  1684  Herrick  tells,  in  his  1/esjxrides, 
how  the  Yule-log  of  the  new  Christmas  was  wont  to  be 
lighted  “with  last  years  brand,”  and  already,  in  the 
same  year,  its  blazes  are  condemned  by  Warmstrey 
as  “ foolish  and  vaine,  and  not  countenanced  by  the 
Church.”  The  religious  keeping  of  Yule  and  Easter 
had  been  one  of  the  articles  of  Perth  (q.  v.),  which  hail 
been  strongly  objected  to.  On  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  the  Scottish  discharged  what  was  called  the 
“ Yule  vacancy  ” of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  compelled 
the  judges  to  attend  court  at  that  period.  But  iu  1712 
an  act  was  passed  re-enacting  the  Christmas  recess. 
The  act  gave  great  offence  to  many  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland.  See  Atkinson,  Glossary  of  the  Cleveland 
Dialect  (18(18);  Crimm,  Deutsche  Mytholagie;  Brand, 
Popular  A ntiquities , s.  v. 

Yule  Boughs  arc  branches  of  holly,  ivy,  yew,  and 


mistletoe,  used  to  decorate  churches  and  private  boose* 
at  Christmas. 

Yule  Festival  is  the  same  as  Yule  (q.v.). 

Yule  Mass,  a name  for  the  three  masses  of  Christ- 
mas-day. 

Yves  (Ives  de  Rer-Martin,  known  by  the  nsret 
of  Saint)  was  bom  at  the  manor  of  Rer-Martin,  jarish 
of  Menehi,  Bretagne,  Oct.  17,  1253.  Sprung  from  a 
noble  family  of  the  diocese  of  Treguier,  he  was  son  of 
Heelor,  or  Helori,  and  Azo  of  Kenquia.  Being  sent 
to  Paris  he  devoted  ten  years  to  the  study  of  theology 
and  of  civil  and  canon  law  (1267-77).  Having  passed 
through  the  University  of  Orleans,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  William  of  Blaye,  with  w hom  he  examined 
the  Decretals.  Afterwards,  at  Rennes,  under  tbe  Fran- 
ciscans, he  studied  the  Sentences  of  Pierre  Lombard  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Having  received 
there  the  minor  orders,  be  was  successively  rector  of 
Tredrez  (1286)  and  curate  of  Lohanec  (1293),  He  was 
connected  with  the  hospital  of  the  patrimonial  estate  of 
Rer-Martin,  and  appointed  Advocate  of  the  Poor.  Tbe 
fasts  and  austerities  to  which  he  submitted  himself  did 
not  hinder  him,  in  the  meantime,  from  actively  en- 
gaging in  preaching,  nor  from  filling  his  judicial  func- 
tions with  such  energy  and  equity  as  to  make  him  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  evil  litigants.  The  crown  Loud 
no  favor  in  his  eyes  in  urging  fiscal  claims  against  the 
clergy,  and  he  opposed  more  than  once  the  levying  of 
royal  impositions,  which  he  deemed  unjust.  He  died 
at  Lohanec,  May  19, 1303.  At  the  solicitation  ef  dale 
Jean  de  Montfort,  who  made  a trip  to  Avignon  for  that 
purpose,  the  canonization  of  Ires  was  declared  by  i 
brief  of  Clement  VI  on  May  19,  1347.  and  his  anniver- 
sary has  since  been  held  on  that  day.  See  Hoeftr, 
-Vour.  h iog.  Generate,  s.  v.  See  also  Ivtx 

Y von.  Pcter,  the  friend  and  successor  of  LabadW 
(q.  v.),  w as  born  at  Montauban  in  1646.  At  the  age  of 
five  be  already  listened  to  I-abadic’s  sermons,  and  hu 
association  with  him  was  only  severed  by  tbe  mater's 
death  in  1674.  He  now  became  the  head  and  leader 
of  the  Labadists,  settled  at  Wiewcrt,  in  West  Frisia 
and  died  in  1687.  His  writings,  mostly  in  French, 
but  translated  into  Dutch  and  Herman,  were  once  ex- 
tensively read,  and  were  not  w ithout  influence  upon  tbe 
formation  of  Christian  life  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
We  mention, L'l mpieti  Convainone  : — Essentia  Rtligiosa 
Christiana;  Patefacta : — De  Prcrdestin,  it  ions  .-—Linas- 
uel,  ou  la  Comioissance  du  Seigneur  Jesus,  etc.  See 
Moller,  Cimbria  Litterat.  ii,  1020  sq.;  Theologisehes  f'«- 
rersallexikon,  a.  V.;  J ocher,  AUgemeints  Gtlehrten-Ijri- 
Lm,  s.  v. ; Winer,  1/andbuch  der  theol.  I.il.  i,  505.  (R.  P.) 

YvonetUfl,  a Dominican  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  a tract  of  the  13th  century,  entitled  Trae- 
tatus  de  Herresi  Paupervm  de  I.ugduno,  and  given  io 
Mart6nc  and  Durand’s  Thesaurus  S'orus  A n*cdot.uA.v. 
p.  1777,  of  w hom  nothing  else  is  known.  Pfeiffer  has 
proved  that  the  tractate  is  the  production  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan David  of  Augsburg  early  in  the  13th  centnry. 
Two  manuscript  copies  of  the  piece  exist,  at  Stutrpsrt 
and  Strasburg.  See  Pegna.  in  Eymericns,  Ihrectarisn 
Inquisitorum  (Rome,  1587  f«*l.),  p.  229,279:  D’Argentri, 
Collectio  Judiciorum  de  Xorts  Erroribus,  i,  84.95;  Hsupt 
Zeitschr.  fur  Jteutsch.  Alterthum,  165S,  p.  55;  Herzog. 
Real- EncyUop.  s.  v. 


z. 


Zabarella  (or  De  ZabarelHs),  archbishop  of 
Florence  and  cardinal,  the  most  notable  man  among  the 
Italians  present  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  was  bom 
at  Padua  in  1339.  He  studied  canon  law  at  Bologna, 
and  taught  at  Padua.  During  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  Venetians  he  was  deputed  to  invoke  the  assistance 
of  France,  and,  after  Padua  had  surrendered,  he  was  the 
orator  of  the  fourteen  deputies  who,  in  St.  Mark's  Place 


in  Venice,  handed  over  the  Paduan  flag.  He  subse- 
quently migrated  to  Florence,  and  engaged  in  teaching 
canon  law.  After  a time  the  town  authorities  elected 
him  archbishop,  but  it  was  found  that  the  pope  bt<l 
already  given  the  place  to  another.  Boniface  IX  calW 
him  to  Rome  to  submit  an  opinion  respecting  the  lest 
methods  for  healing  the  schism  in  the  Church,  on  which 
question  he  wrote  the  book  De  Schisnuitibus  A uctoritait 
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Imperatoris  Tollendxs  (Basle,  1565;  Strasburg,  1609, 
1618),  which,  together  with  the  preface  by  Schardius, 
was  placed  in  the  index.  He  was  appointed  archi- 
presbyter  to  the  cathedral  on  his  return  to  l’adua,  and 
held  a wealthy  abbacy  for  a time,  and  until  the  dissolute 
John  XXIII,  who  favored  learned  men,  called  him  to 
Borne  and  made  him  archbishop  of  Florence  and  cardi- 
nal-deacon,  with  the  title  of  St.  Cosmasand  Damianus 
(1411).  lie  had  previously  earned  a scholarly  reputa- 
tion by  the  numerous  books  which  emanated  from  his 
pen. 

When  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Council  of 
Constance,  Zabarella  was  one  of  the  papal  envoys  to 
the  court  of  emperor  Sigismund.  In  the  council  itself 
he,  as  the  youngest  cardinal,  announced  the  time  of  the 
first  session  and  read  the  bull  of  John  XXIII,  intended 
to  regulate  the  drift  of  its  business,  lie  joined  other 
cardinals  in  submitting  a memorial  relating  to  a reform 
in  the  administration  of  the  papal  court,  and  rend  the 
offer  by  which  the  pope  volunteered  to  abdicate  if  the 
antipopes  would  renounce  their  pretensions  to  his  office. 
When  John  tied  from  Constance,  Zabarella  supported 
the  resolutions  affirming  the  superiority  of  a general 
council  to  a pope;  but  he  nevertheless  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  council  by  an  unfairness  committed  in 
the  interest  of  the  pope,  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  resolutions  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  affirming 
the  divine  right  of  the  council  to  require  the  submission 
of  all  people,  including  the  pope,  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  faith,  the  removal  of  the  existing  schism,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  head  and  members,  the 
italicized  clause  having  been  omitted  by  him  from  the 
reading.  He  was  eventually  sent  with  a delegation  of 
cardinals  to  negotiate  with  John,  and  obtained  from  him 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  his  pontificate. 

Zabarella  participated  also  in  the  negotiations  with 
IIuss,  and  suggested  the  drawing  up  of  an  exceedingly 
mild  formula  of  retraction,  which  the  reformer,  how- 
ever, refused  to  sign.  In  connection  with  the  schism 
he  delivered  a strong  argument  against  pope  Benedict, 
in  which  he  charged  the  miserable  state  of  the  Church 
upon  the  obstinacy  of  its  leaders;  and  when  a new  pope 
was  to  be  chosen,  he  delivered  another  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  cardinals’  view  that  the  election  ought  to 
precede  any  movement  looking  towards  a reformation 
of  the  Church,  which  was  so  violent  that  he  predicted 
it  would  be  the  occasion  of  his  death.  He  soon  became 
dangerously  sick,  and  died  Sept.  26,  1417  (others  say 
Nov.  6).  It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  chosen 
pope,  instead  of  Martin  V,  but  for  his  early  death. 

Zabarella  wrote  numerous  works  of  limited  extent, 
e.  g.  Comment,  in  I.ibros  Decretal,  et  Clementinas  (Venice, 
1602) : — Comment,  in  Clementinas  (ibid.  1481,  1487) : — 
Consilia  Juris  (ibid.  1581):  — Variar.  Isgum  Repeti- 
tiones  (ibid.  1587) : — De  Schismatibus  (supra),  etc.  Sec 
Von  d.  llardt,  Akten  d.  Const.  Concils,  tom.  i;  Lcnfnnt, 
Hist,  du  Concil.  de  Constance,  passim;  Ilerzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Zabarella,  Bartholomew,  nephew  and  heir  to 
the  cardinal,  a teacher  of  canon  law  at  Padua,  partici- 
pant in  important  consultations  at  the  papal  court,  and 
ultimately  archbishop  of  Florence,  lie  died  in  1445. 
See  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Zabarella,  Jacob,  professor  at  Padua,  A.D.  1564 
et  seq.,  and  author  of  the  book,  De  Invenlione  sEterni 
Motoris.  Ideas  presented  in  the  liook  and  otherwise, 
exposed  him,  lieforc  the  inquisition,  to  the  charge  of 
doubting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  acquitted.  He  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1533, 
and  died  in  1589.  See  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Zabathaites,  the  followers  of  Zabathai  Zcvi  (or 
Sabatai  Scbi),  a celebrated  Jewish  impostor,  who  ap- 
peared at  Smyrna  about  1666,  and,  pretending  to  be  the 
Messiah,  promised  to  deliver  the  Jews,  and  re-establish 
them  in  more  than  pristine  glory.  Multitudes  of  his 
nation  were  deceived  by  him,  and  many  of  his  follow- 


ers pretended  to  visions  and  prophetic  ecstasies.  At 
length,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  sultan,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  placed  as  a mark  for  his  archers,  to  prove 
whether  he  was  vulnerable  or  not  (as  he  pretended),  to 
avoid  which  Zevi  turned  Mohammedan.  See  Messiahs, 
Fai.se.  His  sect,  however,  survived,  and  there  is  said 
to  be  still  a remnant  of  them  at  Saloniki,  who,  while 
they  profess  to  be  Mussulmans,  observe  the  Jewish  rites 
in  secret,  marry  among  themselves,  and  all  live  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city,  without  communicating  with 
the  Turks,  except  in  commerce,  and  in  the  mosques. 
Zevi,  it  seems,  had  also  adherents  among  the  Jews  of 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  some  of  which 
have  remained  to  our  own  time;  and  M.  Gr6goire  men- 
tions a musician  of  this  sect  who  came  to  Paris  so  lately 
as  in  1808.  Sec  Adams,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  p.  316,  528; 
Gr6goire,  Hist,  ii,  309-313.  See  Sabuathai. 

Zabians,  an  ancient  sect,  said  to  be  Chnldieans, 
addicted  to  astrology  and  star-worship.  The  word  is 
derived,  according  to  Pocockc,  from  the  Aramaic  tsabd, 
the  heavenly  host,  from  which  same  root  the  word 
Sabiau  is  taken,  but  in  the  different  sense  of  “to 
change  religion.”  The  Zabians  were  idolaters,  dwelling 
in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  Biblical  Ilaran.  An 
Arabic  writer,  quoted  by  Chwolsohn,  says  that  they 
adopted  the  name  Zabiau  as  being  a religion  tolerated 
by  the  Koran,  and  so  escaped  the  jicrsecution  to  which 
their  star-worship  would  have  exposed  them.  They 
first  gave  planetary  names  to  the  days  of  the  week ; the 
feast  day  of  each  planet  being  determined  by  the  time 
of  its  culmination;  hence,  also,  the  alchemists  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  through  them  heralds,  have  borrowed 
the  notion  of  assigning  a particular  metal  and  a partic- 
ular color  to  the  several  planets.  In  common  with  other 
Aramaic  races  they  had  a civil  year,  which  began  like 
the  Jewish  Rosh  Ha-Shanah  in  autumn,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical year  commencing  at  the  vernal  equinox.  Before 
the  time  of  Mohammed  they  offered  human  sacrifices 
to  the  deities  which  they  believed  were  embodied  in 
the  planets.  See  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  s.  v.  See 
Sauians. 

Zabisxn,  the  religion  of  the  Zabians  (q.  v.),  or 
, Haranian  idolaters.  It  was  formerly  understood  that 
they  were  a distinct  race,  and  that  their  religion  was 
composed  of  Chaldaism,  Parsaism,  Judaism,  Christiani- 
ty, Neo-Platonism,  Gnosticism,  and  cabalistic  specula- 
tions. This  is  not,  however,  strictly  true.  They  might 
best  be  described  as  Syrians,  who,  partly  descended  from 
Greek  colonists,  had  been  subject  so  long  to  Syrian  in- 
fluences that  they  became  in  a manner  Syrianized. 
Their  religion  was  the  old  heathenism  of  their  fathers, 
which  had,  with  incredible  obstinacy,  resisted  not  only 
Christianity,  but  rendered  even  Mohammedan  ill-will 
harmless  by  stratagem.  But  there  were  certain  non- 
pagan  elements  which  crept  into  it  during  the  early 
centuries,  and  many  other  additions  of  later  years. 
We  mention,  first  of  all,  a number  of  legends  about 
Biblical  personages,  from  whom  they  pretend  to  be  de- 
scendants. There  on:  also  laws  of  purity  and  im- 
purity, and  of  sacrifices,  which  arc  very  similar  to  Ju- 
daism. Then  again,  names  of  Greek  and  Homan  gods, 
such  as  Ilelios,  Arcs,  and  Kronos,  occur,  a circumstance 
which  may  be  explained  from  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  the  period  of  exchanging  the  names  of  native  divin- 
ities for  Greek  and  Kornan  names.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain metaphysical  and  physical  views  incorporated  in 
their  creed,  which  are  distinctly  traceable  to  Aristotle, 
and  finally,  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  of  heathenism, 
m presented  by  Porphyry,  Proclus,  lamblichus,  and 
others.  All  these  elements,  infused  into  it  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  period,  do  not  prevent  it  from  being 
in  reality  heathenism. 

The  sources  of  information  in  reference  to  the  creed 
are  written  in  Arabic,  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek.  The 
! Arabic  are  the  most  copious;  the  Hebrew  arc  chiefly 
represented  by  Maimonides;  and  the  Greek  are  ascribed 
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to  various  pseudonymous  writers,  among  whom  are 
Aristotle  and  Hermes  T rismegistus.  From  these,  though 
somewhat  various  and  contradictory,  the  following  facts 
may  be  gathered  in  reference  to  the  creed.  The  Crea- 
tor is  one  in  essence,  primitv, originality,  and  eternity; 
but  manifold  in  hjs  manifestations  in  bodily  figures. 
He  is  chiefly  personified  by  the  seven  leading  planets, 
and  the  good,  knowing,  and  excellent  of  earthly  bodies. 
But  his  unity,  they  claim,  is  not  thereby  disturbed; 
and  it  is  “ as  if  the  seven  planets  were  his  seven  limbs, 
and  as  if  our  seven  limbs  were  his  seven  spheres,  in 
which  he  manifests  himself,  so  that  he  speaks  with  our 
tongue,  secs  with  our  eves,  hears  with  our  ears,  touches 
with  our  hands,  comes  and  goes  with  our  feet,  and  acts 
through  our  members.”  Zabism  expresses  the  idea 
that  God  is  too  great  and  too  sublime  to  occupy  him- 
self directly  with  the  affairs  of  this  world;  that  he 
therefore  has  handed  over  its  ruling  to  the  gods,  and 
that  he  himself  only  takes  the  most  important  things 
under  his  special  care;  and  that  man  is  too  weak  to 
address  himself  directly  to  the  highest,  and  is  therefore 
obliged  to  direct  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  interme- 
diate deities  to  whom  the  rule  of  the  world  is  intrusted. 
Thus  the  veneration  of  the  planets,  and  even  the  wor- 
shipping of  idols,  is  nothing  but  a symbolical  act,  the 
consequence  of  that  original  idea.  There  are  many 
gods  and  goddesses  in  Zabism  of  this  intermediate 
stamp.  It  is  not  the  planets  themselves,  but  the  spirits 
that  direct  them,  conceived  as  deities  that  stand  to  the 
spheres  in  the  relation  of  soul  and  body.  Apart  from 
these  there  are  those  gods  who  cause  or  represent  every 
action  in  this  world.  Ever)’  universal  natural  deed  or 
effect  emnnalcs  from  a universal  deity,  every  partial 
one  from  a partial  deity  that  presides  over  part  of 
nature.  These  gods  know  our  roost  secret  thoughts, 
and  all  our  future  is  open  to  them.  The  female  deities 
seem  to  have  been  conceived  of  as  the  feeling  or  passive 
principle.  These  gods  or  intelligences  emanate  direct- 
ly from  God  without  his  will,  as  rays  do  from  the  sun. 
They  are  of  abstract  forms,  free  of  all  matter,  nnd  nei- 
ther made  of  any  substance  nor  material.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a light  in  which  there  is  no  darkness, 
which  the  senses  cannot  appreciate,  by  reason  of  its 
immense  clearness,  which  the  understanding  cannot 
comprehend,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  delicacy,  and 
which  fancy  and  imagination  cannot  fathom.  Their 
nature  is  free  from  all  animal  desires,  nnd  they  them- 
selves are  created  for  love  and  harmony,  friendship  ami 
unity.  Their  existence  is  full  of  the  highest  bliss,  by 
reason  of  their  nearness  to  the  Most  High;  they  have 
a free  choice,  ami  always  incline  to  the  good ; aud  are 
the  “lords  and  gods"  of  the  Zabians,  their  “intermedi- 
ators mid  advocates  with  the  Lord  of  lords  and  God  of 
gods.”  All  substances  and  types  of  the  bodily  world 
emanate  from  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  one  from 
which  everything  flows  and  to  which  everything  re- 
turns, and  which  is  full  of  light,  sublime  ami  pure. 
These  two  worlds  correspond  to  each  other,  and  arc  to 
each  other  like  light  and  shadow.  The  way  to  approach 
these  gods,  and  through  them  the  highest  essence,  is 
by  purifying  the  soul  from  all  passions,  by  keeping  a 
strict  guard  over  one’s  words  and  deeds,  by  fasting, 
sincere  prayer,  invocations,  sacrifices,  fumigations,  and 
incantations.  By  steadfastly  persevering  in  these  and 
similar  acts  of  devotion,  man  may  reach  so  high  a step 
of  perfection  that  he  may  communicate  even  directly 
with  the  Supreme  Power.  The  planets,  as  the  prin- 
cipal representative  and  intermediate  gods,  are  to  be 
oarefullv  observed,  es|>ccially  as  regards  (1)  the  houses 
and  stations  of  the  planets;  (2)  their  rising  and  setting; 
(3)  their  respective  conjunctions  ami  oppositions;  (4) 
the  knowledge  of  their  special  times  and  seasons,  the 
hours  and  days  of  the  ruling  of  special  planets;  (5)  the 
divisions  of  the  different  figures,  forms,  climates,  and 
countries,  according  to  their  dominant  stare — in  fact, 
everything  below  heaven,  according  to  their  belief,  was 
subject  in  some  way  to  the  influence  of  the  stars  or  the 


spirits  which  inhabit  them.  Every  substance  and  every 
action,  every  country  and  every  hour,  had  its  special 
planetary  deity.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  study 
carefully  the  special  conjunctions  and  figures,  as  well  as 
the  special  mixtures  of  incense,  which  might  render  the 
individual  numen  propitious.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
first  hour  of  Saturday  stands  under  Satumus,  and  it  is 
right  and  advisable  at  that  time  to  select  such  prayers, 
seals,  amulets,  dresses,  and  fumigations  as  might  be  es- 
pecially pleasing  to  that  planetary  god. 

In  order  to  address  themselves  to  risible,  mediators, 
some  of  the  Zabians  are  supposed  to  have  directed  their 
devotions  to  the  stars  themselves-  But  they  soon  found 
a worship  that  addressed  itself  to  things  that  appeared 
and  disappeared  in  turn  very  unsatisfactory.  Accord- 
ingly they  manufactured  permanent  representatives  of 
them  in  the  shape  of  idols,  wrought  in  as  complete  ac- 
cordance as  possible  with  the  thcurgical  rules  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  deity  to  be  represented.  They 
were  of  gold  to  represent  the  sun ; of  silver,  to  repre- 
sent the  moon.  The  very  temples  in  which  they  were 
placed  were  of  as  many  comers  as  were  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  form  of  certain  stars. 

Zabism  teaches  that  man  is  composed  of  contradic- 
tory elements,  which  make  him  the  vacillating,  strug- 
gling creature  he  is.  Passions  and  desires  rule  him  and 
lower  him  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation,  and  be 
would  utterly  lose  himself  were  it  not  for  such  religious 
rites  as  purifications,  sacrifices,  and  other  means  of  grace, 
by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  approach  the  great 
gods  once  more  and  attempt  to  become  like  them.  The 
soul  of  man  partakes  partly  of  the  nature  of  the  animal 
soul  aud  partly  of  that  of  the  angelic  soul.  The  soul 
never  dies,  and  rewards  and  pnnishmeuts  will  affect 
only  it,  These,  however,  will  not  be  wrought  in  any 
future  world,  but  in  this,  only  at  different  epochs  of 
existence.  Thus  all  our  present  joys  nre  rewards  for 
good  deeds  done  by  us  in  former  epochs,  and  the  sor- 
rows and  griefs  wo  endure  spring  in  the  same  manner 
from  evil  actions  we  committed  at  former  singes.  As 
to  the  nature  of  the  general  world-soul  itself,  they  lay  it 
is  primitive,  for  if  it  were  not  so  it  would  be  material, 
as  every  newly-created  being  partakes  of  the  material 
nature.  Kathibi  says,  “The  soul,  which  is  thus  an  im- 
material thing,  and  exists  from  eternity',  is  the  involun- 
tary reason  of  the  first  types,  as  God  is  the  first  cause 
of  the  intelligences.  The  soul  once  beheld  matter  and 
loved  it.  Glowing  with  the  desire  of  assuming  a bodi- 
ly shape,  it  would  not  again  separate  itself  from  that 
matter  by  means  of  which  the  world  was  created.  Since 
that  time  the  soul  forgot  itself,  its  everlasting  exist- 
ence, its  original  abode,  and  knew  nothing  more  of  what 
it  had  known  before.  But  God,  who  turns  all  things 
to  the  best,  united  it  to  matter  which  it  loved,  and  out 
of  this  union  the  heavens,  the  elements,  and  composite 
things  arose.  In  order  that  the  soul  might  not  wholly 
perish  within  matter,  he  endowed  it  with  intelligence, 
whereby  it  conceived  its  high  origin,  the  spiritual  world, 
and  itself.  It  further  conceived  through  this  that  it  was 
but  a stranger  in  this  world,  that  it  was  subject  to  many 
sufferings  in  it,  and  that  even  the  joys  of  this  world  are 
but  the  source  of  new  sufferings.  As  soon  as  the  soul 
had  perceived  all  this  it  began  to  yearn  again  for  it* 
spiritual  home,  as  a man  who  is  away  from  his  birth- 
place pines  for  bis  homestead.  It  then  also  learned 
that,  in  order  to  return  to  its  primitive  state,  it  had  to 
free  itself  from  the  fetters  of  sensuous  desires,  ami  from 
all  materialistic  tendencies.  Free  from  fhem  all,  it 
would  regain  its  heavenly  sphere  again,  and  enjoy  the 
bliss  of  the  spiritual  world.” 

The  life  of  the  sect  holding  this  creed  was  but  short. 
After  having  first  been  on  terms  of  great  friendship  with 
the  ruling  powers  of  Mohammedanism,  as  well  a*  with 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  having  filled  many  of  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  posts  at  the  courts  of  the 
caliphs,  they  were,  by  degrees,  made  the  butt  of  fanati- 
cism aud  rapacity.  Mulcted,  persecuted,  banished  at 
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different  periods,  they  disappear  from  history  since  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century.  Thus  obscurely  ended  a 
sect  which  for  two  hundred  years  had  produced  a host 
of  men  pre-eminent  in  every  branch  of  learning  and 
literature,  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  history,  natural 
history,  poetry,  medicine,  and  the  rest.  See  Chwol- 
sohn,  I He  S alien  und  die  Sabismus  (St.  Petersburg,  1856, 
2 vols.). 

Zaccaria,  Antonio  Maria,  an  Italian  monk,  found- 
er of  the  congregation  of  the  Bamabites,  was  bom  at 
Cremona  in  1500.  He  studied  at  first  medicine  and  phi- 
losophy at  Padua,  and  afterwards  theology  also.  Hav- 
ing received  holy  orders,  he  settled  at  Milan,  where,  in 
1525,  he  joined  the  fraternity  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  and 
where  he  soon,  in  connection  with  several  other  mem- 
bers, and  with  the  sanction  of  Clement  VII,  founded  a 
new  congregation,  of  which  he  was  made  superior. 
From  their  first  church,  St.  Paul’s,  in  Milan,  they  were 
originally  called  the  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul’s  (Pau- 
lines), which  name  they  exchanged  for  Bamabites, 
when,  in  1541,  they  were  presented  with  the  Church 
of  Su  Barnabas,  in  Milan.  Zaccaria,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  prophecy  and  of  working  mir- 
acles, died,  according  to  his  own  prediction,  July  5,1539, 
at  Cremona.  Of  his  writings,  we  mention  a compila- 
tion from  the  Church  fathers,  Detti  Xotabili  Raccolti  da 
Diversi  A utori  (Venice,  1583 ; printed  in  French,  Lyons, 
1625;  Latin,  by  J.  A.  Gallicus,  A xiomuta  Sacra),  See 
Arisius,  Cremona  Literata,  ii,88  sq.,  Biedenfeld,  Monchs- 
orden , i,  180;  Theol.  Unieersallvxikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Zacchseana  is  a local  name  for  the  Gnostics,  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius  (Hare*,  xxvi,  3),  but  without 
adding  where  they  were  so  called. 

Zac'chur  (1  Chron.  iv,  26).  See  Zaccur. 

Zaohalios,  an  ancient  Babylonish  writer,  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (Hut.  Hat.  xxxvii,  10)  as  the  author 
of  a book  on  gems  and  their  magical  powers,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  king  Mithridates.  “It  was  evidently 
a writing  belonging  to  that  Gneco- Babylonian  literature 
which  was  so  widely  developed  during  the  centuries 
bordering  on  the  Christian  rcra,  and  which  had  the 
same  connection  with  the  real  Chaldaian  doctrines  as 
the  Grecian  literature  of  the  hermctical  books  had  with 
the  doctrine  of  ancient  Egypt  ’’  (Lcnormout,  Chaldcean 
Magic , p.  176). 

Zacharia,  Just  Friedrich,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  HainA,  in  Gotha,  in  1704.  He  studied 
at  Jena  and  Kiel,  was  appointed  at  the  latter  place,  in 
1735,  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  in  1742  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Biblical  antiquities,  and  in  1747  to  that  of 
theology.  He  died  March  8, 1773.  He  published,  ZHs- 
sertatio  sen  Commenlatio  Solemnis,  Comma  Secundum 
Quinti  Host  re  Capitis  Erjdicans  (Kiloni,  1731) : — Progr. 
de  Usu  Lingua  Ebraa  in  Philosophia  (ibid.  1736) : — 
Dies,  de  Ritibns  Scholasticis  Judceorum  ( ibid.  1745  ). 
See  During,  Die  gelehrtm  Theologen  Deutschlands , iv, 
767  sq. ; Ftirst,  liibl.  Jud.  iii,  540.  (B.  P.) 

Zacharias,  bishop  ok  Anagni,  Italy,  was  sent  in 
A.D.  860,  as  one  of  the  legates  of  pope  Nicholas  I,  to 
Constantinople  with  letters  of  reply  to  those  of  the 
emperor  Michael  and  the  patriarch  Photius,  making 
overtures  to  the  Church  of  Home  for  sympathy  and  co- 
operation. See  Neander,  JJist.  of  the  Church,  iii,  562. 

Zacharias  Schoi.a  sticks,  bishop  ok  Mitylknk, 
in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  was  present  at  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople  (A.D.  586)  which  deposed  Anthimus, 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Zacharias  had  studied 
philosophy  at  Alexandria,  and  for  some  time  practiced 
os  an  advocate  at  Berytus.  He  is  the  author  of  A mmo- 
tiius  sire  de  Mundi  Ojrificio,  a dialogue  in  which  he  de- 
fends the  Christian  view  of  creation  and  government 
of  the  world  against  objections  to  it  raised  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  It  was  first 
published  at  Paris  in  1619.  The  best  edition  is  that 
by  Jean  Fr.  Boissonade,  .Eneas  Gazceus  et  Zacharias 


Mitylenatus,  de  Immortalitale  Animre  et  Mundi  Con - 
summations  ( Paris,  1836 ).  He  also  wrote,  JHsjmta- 
tio  contra  Ea,  qua  de  Duobus  Principiis  a Manichao 
quoditm  Scripta  et  Projecta  in  Via  m Publicum  Rejterit 
Justinianus  Imperator  (Latin  interpretation  by  Turri- 
ano,  in  liibl.  Pat,  Max.  Lugd.  ix,  794).  Sec  llrucker, 
Hist.  Crit.  Philos,  ii,  628;  Bitter,  Geschichte  dvr  christl. 
Philosophic,  ii, 495 ; Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop. s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Zacuto,  Ann  ah  am.  See  Sakkuto,  Abraham. 

Zacynthian  Manuscript  (designated  as  £)  is 
a palimpsest  uncial  fragment  in  the  library  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London,  which,  under 
an  evangelistary,  written  on  coarse  vellum  in  or  about 
the  13th  century,  contains  large  portions  of  Luke’s  gos- 
pel down  to  xi,  33,  in  full,  well- formed  characters,  but 
surrounded  by,  and  often  interwoven  with,  large  ex- 
tracts from  the  Lectors,  in  a hand  which  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  8th  century.  It  was  obtained  from 
Zante  in  1821.  The  entire  volume  must  have  original- 
ly been  a large  folio  (14  inches  by  11),  of  which  eighty- 
six  leaves  and  three  half-leaves  survive.  The  readings 
are  very  valuable.  They  were  communicated  to  dean 
Alford  for  the  fourth  edition  of  his  New  Test,  by  Dr. 
Tregelles,  who  has  since  (1861)  collated  and  published 
it  in  full.  See  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  Hew  Test.  p.  126 ; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1862;  Jouriuof  Sac.  Lit. 
Jan.  1862,  p.  495.  See  Manuscript. 

Zahab.  See  Gold. 

Zahalon,  Abraham  usx  - Isaac,  a Jewish 
writer  of  Spain,  who  flourished  in  the  16th  century, 
is  the  author  of,  wE3b  StElb,  or  Healing  of  the  Soul, 
an  ascctical  work,  treating  on  repentance  (Venice, 
1595):  — “P,  on  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and 

Mohammedan  calendar  (ibid.  1594-95) : — SEP, 
a grammatical  and  pedagogical  commentary  on  the 
book  of  Esther  (ibid.  1595).  See  Ftirst,  liibl.  Jud,  iii, 
541;  Jiicher,  AUgemeines  Gelvhrten  - Lex  ikon,  s.  v. ; De’ 
Bossi,  Dizionario  Storico  Degli  Autori  Ebrei  (Germ, 
tran  si.),  p.  333.  (B.  P.) 

Zahalon,  Jacob  iikn-Isaac,  a Jewish  writer  of 
Borne,  was  born  in  1630,  and  died  at  Ferrara  in  1698. 
Besides  a large  medical  work,  O^Pin  13C1X,  he  left, 
in  MS.,  a commentary  on  Isaiah,  entitled  niSTU*'  O 
2p5*':— a commentary'  on  Ecclesiastes,  Sp3?i  r.bnp: 
— disquisitions  on  Daniel,  bx*,3*1  bs  C'CJI’VT:  — 
homiletical  expositions  on  the  Pentateuch,  P32X  *jpn 
2p5"0  : — a commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  flbnx 
71311,  etc.  See  Ftirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  541 , Jocher,  All- 
gemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Dc’  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storico  Degli  A utori  Ebrei  ( Germ,  transl. ),  p.  332. 
(B.  P.) 

Zahn,  a German  philanthropist,  was  a mason  of 
Bunzlau,  who  wandered  about  as  nil  orphan  in  child- 
hood, and  learned  to  read  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
He  carried  on  a little  school  in  his  own  house  for  the 
benefit  of  orphans.  He  made  the  first  movement  tow- 
ards the  establishment  of  an  orphan-house  in  Bunzlau, 
and  went  to  Berlin  to  solicit  the  royal  sanction.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  in  1755.  Zahn  became  the  first 
superintendent,  but  died  of  the  plague  in  1756.  The 
institution  was  conducted  from  that  time  by  Ernest 
Gottlieb  Wohersdorf.  Sec  Hagcnbach,  Hist,  of  the 
Church  in  the  18 th  and  10th  Centuries,  i,  146, 

Zair.  Cornier  suggests  ( Hand-book  to  the  Bible, 
p.  427)  that  this  is  “perhaps  the  ruin  Zueireh  on  the 
south-west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.” 

Zallwein,  Gregorius,  a Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Obervinchtach,  in  the 
Palatinate,  Oct.  20, 1712.  In  1733  he  joined  the  order 
of  the  Benedictines,  and  received  holy  orders  in  1737. 
In  1744  he  was  elected  prior  of  the  monastery  at  Wesso- 
brunn,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  called  to  Strasburg, 
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in  Carinthia,  as  professor  of  theology,  Church  history, 
and  canon  law.  In  1749  he  was  called  to  the  Salzburg 
University,  and  died  Aug.  9, 1766.  Of  his  publications, 
we  mention,  Fontes  Originarii  Juris  Canonici,  etc.  (Salz- 
burg, 1754-66) : — Jus  Ecclesiasticum  Parliculare  Ger- 
mania; ab  j£ra  Cbristi  usque  ad  Carolum  IX  Imp.  (ibid. 
1757) : — Collections  Juris  Ecdesiustici  A lUiqui  el  Novi, 
etc.  (ibid.  1760): — Princijna  Juris  Ecelesiastici  Univer- 
salis el  Particularis  Germania  (1763  sq.  4 vols.).  See 
During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deulschlands,  iv,  770; 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  I.il.  ii,  8.  (11.  P.) 

Zamora,  Aumionso.  See  Alpiionso  »e  Zamora. 

Zampieri,  Domenico  (commonly  known  as  Domeni- 
chino ),  an  eminent  Italian  artist,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
in  1581,  and  received  his  first  instructions  from  Denis 
Calvart,  but,  on  account  of  severe  treatment  by  that 
master,  he  was  removed  to  the  Academy  of  the  Caracci. 
His  great  talents  did  not  develop  themselves  so  early  as 
in  many  other  painters,  and  his  studious  and  thought- 
ful manner  drew  from  his  fellow-students  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Ox ; but  Annibale  Caracci  testified  of  his 
abilities  by  saying  to  his  pupils,  “This  Ox  will  in  time 
surpass  you  all,  and  be  an  honor  to  the  art  of  painting.” 
In  the  first  contest  of  the  students  for  a prize  after  he 
entered  the  academy,  Domenichino  was  triumphant ; 
but  this  triumph,  instead  of  rendering  him  confident 
and  presumptuous,  only  stimulated  him  to  greater  assidu- 
ity, and  he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  patient  and 
constant  application  that  he  made  such  progress  as  to 
win  the  admiration  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  and 
to  beget  the  hatred  of  others.  After  leaving  the  school 
of  the  Caracci,  he  visited  Parma,  Modena,  and  Reggio, 
to  study  the  works  of  Correggio  and  Parmiggiano ; and 
soon  after  returning  to  Bologna  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  commenced  his  brilliant  career.  Cardinal  Agucchi 
was  the  first  to  patronize  him,  and  he  employed  him  in 
his  palace,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  three  pict- 
ures for  the  Church  of  St.  Onofria,  representing  subjects 
from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome.  He  was  employed  about 
this  time  to  assist  Annibale  Caracci  in  his  great  works 
in  the  Farnesian  Gallery  at  Rome,  and  he  executed  a 
part  of  them  from  the  cartoons  of  Caracci.  He  also 
painted  in  the  loggia,  in  the  garden,  from  his  own  de- 
signs, the  Death  of  Adonis , in  which  he  represented 
Venus  springing  from  her  car  to  succor  her  unfortunate 
lover.  He  was  employed  by  cardinal  Borghese  to  assist 
in  decorating  the  Church  of  San  Gregorio,  in  which  his 
Flagellation  of  St.  A ndrea  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Car- 
dinal Farnese  next  employed  him  to  paint  some  frescos 
in  a chapel  in  the  abbey  of  Grotto  Farrata,  where  he 
executed  several  subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Nilo;  one 
of  these,  representing  the  cure  of  a dremoniac,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  productions  at  Rome.  Soon 
after  this  he  executed  his  famous  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome, painted  for  the  principal  altar  of  San  Girolamo 
della  CavitA,  a work  which  has  immortalized  his  name, 
and  which  was  accounted,  next  to  the  Transfiguration 
of  Raphael,  the  finest  picture  of  Rome.  This  work  1ms 
experienced  some  removals,  but  has  been  returned  to  its 
original  place  and  copied  in  mosaic  to  preserve  the  de- 
sign, the  original  having  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
time.  His  next  great  work  was  in  the  Church  of  San 
Lodovico,  representing  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia.  II  is  great 
success  and  increasing  fame  had  by  this  time  so  excited 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was 
constrained  to  leave  Rome  in  disgust.  He  therefore 
returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  resided  several  years  m 
the  quiet  practice  of  his  profession,  and  executed  some 
of  his  most  admired  works,  particularly  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Agnes,  for  the  church  of  that  saint,  and  the  Ma- 
donna del  Rosario,  both  of  which  were  engraved  by 
Gerard  Audran  for  the  Louvre  at  Paris  by  order  of 
Napoleon.  The  fame  of  Domenichino  was  now  so  well 
established  that  intrigue  and  malice  could  not  suppress 
it,  and  pope  Gregory  XV  invited  him  back  to  Rome, 
and  appointed  him  principal  paiuter  and  architect  to 


the  pontifical  palace.  Cardinal  Montalto  employed  him 
to  decorate  the  vault  of  San  Andrea  della  Valle,  where 
he  represented  the  four  evangelists,  with  angels,  in  such 
a masterly  manner  that  they  were  the  admiration  of 
Italy  and  the  study  of  artists.  He  also  painted  in  the 
chapel  of  cardinal  Bandini,  in  the  Church  of  San  Syl- 
vestro,  in  the  Quirinal,  four  pictures — Queen  Esther  be- 
fore Ahasuerus,  Judith  tcith  the  Head  of  Hole/ ernes, 
David  Playing  on  the  Harp  before  the  A rk,  and  Solomon 
and  his  Mother,  Hathsheba , Seated  on  a Th rone— which 
were  esteemed  among  his  finest  works.  Soon  after  be 
painted  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  in  the  Church  of 
San  Carlo  Catenari.  He  was  next  invited  to  Naples  to 
paint  the  chapel  of  St  Januarius.  lie  executed  one  of 
his  most  admired  works  in  the  Palazzo  della  Torre, 
representing  the  dead  Christ  supported  on  the  knees  of 
the  Virgin,  together  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  oth- 
ers. But  his  life  soon  became  so  embittered  by  the 
jealousy*  and  hatred  of  his  rivals  that  he  quitted  Na- 
ples in  disgust,  and  returned  once  more  to  Bologna, 
where  he  dice!,  in  1641.  His  work  as  an  architect  began 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  pontifical  palace  under 
Gregory  XV,  but  he  executed  various  other  works,  par- 
ticularly two  designs  for  the  Church  of  San  Ignazio,  at 
Rome.  He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  complete  this 
edifice,  but  liis  designs  were  combined  by  the  Jesuit 
Grassi  in  another  edifice.  Thereupon  Domenichino  re- 
fused to  furnish  additional  plans,  and  the  building  was 
transferred  to  Algardi.  In  Santa  Maria  Trastevere  be 
designed  the  rich  and  ingenious  entablature,  also  the 
chapel,  called  Della  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa.  He  also 
designed  the  greater  part  of  the  elegant  villa  Belvidere 
at  Frascati,  and  designed  and  erected  the  picturesque 
villa  Lodoviso  at  Rome,  the  gardens  of  which  he  bid 
out  with  a number  of  verdant  walks,  and  divided  the 
grove  with  exquisite  taste.  No  better  proof  of  his  great 
merits  as  an  artist  can  be  desired  thnn  the  fact  that 
upwards  of  fifty  of  his  works  have  been  engraved  by 
. Gerard  Audran,  Raphael  Morghen,  and  other  famcua 
engravers,  and  that  many  of  them  have  been  frequent- 
ly copied.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rts, 
p.265, 1119;  Milizia,  Lives  of  Celebrated  Architects,  ii, 
162. 

Zanohi,  Jkromk,  a clergyman  and  theologian  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  AImdo,  in 
the  territory  of  Bergamo,  Feb.  2, 1516,  and  was  the  son 
of  the  historian  Zanchi.  He  entered  the  Augustinun 
order  of  regular  canons  in  1631,  engaged  in  philosoph- 
ical and  theological  studies,  and,  on  their  completion, 
came  with  his  friend,  count  Celso  Martincngo  of  Brescia, 
to  the  monastery  of  Lucca,  where  Vermigli  was  teach- 
ing, and  where  they  became  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin. 
They  soon  afterwards  came  into  notice  as  evangelical 
preachers,  and  were  compelled  to  flee — Mnrtinengo  to 
Milan  and  Geneva,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Ital- 
ian Church,  in  1552,  and  Zanchi  to  Switzerland  and 
Geneva,  in  1561.  In  1558  Zanchi  accepted  a professor- 
ship of  the  Old  Test,  at  Strasburg,  where  Marbachaod 
other  Lutherans  were  his  colleagues,  the  association 
involving  him  in  controversies  upon  the  doctrines  of 
the  antichrist,  predestination,  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints,  which  began  in  1661,  and  were  superficially 
settled  by  arbitrators,  who  drew  up  a formal  agree- 
ment, which  was  signed  by  all  the  clergy  and  professors 
of  the  city,  Zanchi,  however,  appending  a reservation 
to  his  signature  intended  to  prevent  his  being  com- 
pelled to  teach  what  he  did  not  receive  as  the  truth. 
Calvin  and  other  reformed  theologians,  however,  cen- 
sured the  yielding  temper  which  Zanchi  had  exhibited, 
and  thus  induced  him  to  speak  his  sentiments  more 
positively.  This  naturally  renewed  the  strife  and  in- 
volved disagreeable  consequences,  from  which  he  was 
glad  to  escape  by  accepting  a call  to  Chiavenna  as  ;as- 
tor  of  the  Italian  congregation.  He  had  previously  de- 
1 alined  repeated  calls  to  a similar  post  at  Lyons.  False 
! teachers  and  uneasy  Italian  agitators  troubled  him  at 
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Cbiavenna,  ami  in  1564  a pestilence  interrupted  the 
services  of  his  Church  and  compelled  his  retirement  to 
a mountain  near  Piuri,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
writing  a sketch  of  his  controversy  with  Marbach, 
which  afterwards  appeared  under  the  title  of  Miscel - 
lam'd  (1566, 4to).  In  1568  he  became  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Heidelberg,  and  rapidly  earned  the  first  place 
among  the  scholars  of  the  theological  faculty.  His  ad- 
vice was  sought  by  |*ersons  in  even*  quarter  and  upon 
all  the  debated  questions  of  the  day,  e.  g.,  the  sacra- 
ments, the  Trinity,  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  replies 
in  great  number  were  written  to  inquirers,  sometimes  in 
the  name  of  the  faculty,  and  often  in  his  own  name,  all 
tending  to  the  confirmation  of  the  teachings  of  Reformed 
orthodoxy,  lie  was  equally  zealous  and  influential  in 
the  work  of  introducing  a strict  discipline  in  the  church- 
es of  the  palatinate.  Of  larger  theological  works  writ- 
ten by  him  in  this  jjcriud  we  mention  De  Tribus  Elohim, 
etc.  (1572),  which  is  chiefly  important  as  collocating 
the  grounds  u|>ou  which  the  antitrinitarians  based  their 
opinions ; De  Jiatura  l)ei,  etc.,  a sort  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion especially  is  carried  to  its  logical  consequences; 
and  De  Ojieribus  Dei  infra  Spalium  Sex  Dierum  Creofis , 
a cosmology  in  which  dogmatic  hypotheses  and  phys- 
ical facts  arc  intermingled — interesting  as  showing  the 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed,  or  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed, respecting  nature  and  natural  forces  in  that  day. 
A fourth  work,  De  Primi  Uominis  Lapsu , etc.,  was 
begun  at  Heidelberg,  but  not  completed.  A Lutheran 
prince  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
Zanchi  was  dismissed.  The  newly  established  Univer- 
sity of  Neustadt-on-the-IIardt  received  him,  and  made 
him  its  professor  of  the  New  Test,  in  1578,  and  this  post 
he  retained  until  he  died,  Nov.  19,  1590,  though  he  had 
been  invited  to  return  to  Heidelberg  when  the  Palati- 
nate was  restored  to  Calvinism.  In  1577  he  was  re- 
quired to  write  n confession  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Reformed  churches,  then  assembled  at  Frankfort,  which 
confession  was  intended  to  be  opposed  to  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  This  work  became  the  basis  of  the  I/ar- 
monia  Cvttf.  Fidei  Orthodoxarum  of  Beza  and  Danwus 
(1581).  His  children  collected  his  works  and  published 
them  after  his  death,  though  no  complete  edition  ap- 
peared prior  to  that  of  Genevn  (1619,8  vols.fol.  8 parts). 
These  works  rank  among  the  leading  sources  of  the  Re- 
formed theology  of  his  time,  but  are  already  tainted 
with  the  scholastic  spirit.  See  Schmid,  in  Stud,  u.  Krit. 
1859;  Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  a.v. 

ZanchiuB,  Hash.,  a learned  Italian  monk  and 
writer,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1501.  His  real  name 
was  Peter,  which  he  exchanged  for  Basil  when  he  be- 
came a canon  regular.  He  studied  at  Rome  ami  vari- 
ous other  places,  but  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1560.  He  was  the  sub- 
ject of  persecution,  for  some  cause  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained, ami  died  in  prison.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
Latin  poets  of  his  age.  Ilis  I^itin  poems  were  first 
printed  at  Rome  in  1540,  and  were  often  reprinted, 
lie  also  wrote  observations  on  oil  the  books  of  Script- 
ure (Rome,  1553).  He  published  Ejnthetorum  Cotn- 
mentarii  (1542),  a second  edition  of  which  appeared 
under  the  title  Dicfiouarium  Poelicum  el  Epilbtfa  IV- 
terum  Poetannn , etc.  (1612).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Did.  s.  v. 

Zanoah.  (1)  In  the  plain  of  Judah.  The  present 
Khurbet  Zanua  lies  one  and  a half  miles  north  of  Beit 
Nettif  and  two  and  a half  south-east  of  Ain  Shems 
(Beth-Shemeh).  and  is  “a  large  and  important  ruin  on 
high  ground,  mainly  east  of  the  road;  but  remains  are 
also  found  on  the  hill-top  to  the  west,”  consisting  of 
chambers  with  arched  entrances,  foundations  of  house- 
walls,  traces  of  mills,  cave-tombs,  etc.  ( Memoirs  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  128).  (2)  In  the  hills  of  Judah. 

The  modern  Khurbet  Zanuta  lies  four  and  a half  miles 
south-west  of  Es-Semfla  (Eshtemoa),  and  one  and  a half 


north-west  of  Attfl,  and  consists  of  “ hea|»s  of  stones 
and  foundations,  fallen  pillars,  caves  and  cisterns  on  a 
hill  ” (described  in  the  Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, iii,  410  sq.). 

Zanolini,  Antonio,  a Jewish  writer  of  the  18th 
century,  is  the  author  of,  Qutrsliones  e Scripfura  Sacra 
(Padua,  1725): — lexicon  Hebruicum  (ibid.  1732): — 
lexicon  Chaldaico-Jlabbinicum  (ibid.  1747): — ltafio  In - 
stitutinque  Addiscendte  Lingua  Chald. - Raltb.- Talm udic<e 
cum  Singularurn  Dialedorum  Exemplis  etiam  Latinitatc 
Donat  is,  etc.  (ibid.  1750).  See  Flint,  Dibl.  Jud.  iii, 
542  sq. ; Wolf,  Dibl.  J/tbr.  iv,  812 ; Steinschneider,  Dibl. 
ffandbuch,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Zanti,  Abraham,  a Jewish  physician,  philosopher, 
and  poet,  was  bom  in  1670,  and  died,  rabbi  of  Ven- 
ice, in  1729.  He  is  the  author  of  CPH-it  Pin;,  or  a 
metrorhythmic  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  (Venice,  1719). 
Sec  Flint,  Dibl.  Jud.  iii,  543;  De’  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storico  ((term,  transl.),  p.335.  (B.  P.) 

Zanzalus,  Jacob  (called  also  Raradcevt),  a monk 
of  the  6th  century,  became  conspicuous  bv  reviving  the 
Monophysite  ( q.  v. ) sect  of  the  Kutvchians  (q.  v.). 
They  had  been  reduced  to  a very  small  number,  but 
these  had  ordained  Zanzalus  bishop  of  Kdcssa,  and  by 
his  zeal  and  unceasing  toil  he  left  the  sect,  at  his  death 
in  A.I).  588,  in  a flourishing  condition  in  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, Armenia,  Egypt,  and  other  countries.  These 
are  known  as  Jacobites  (q.  v.). 

Zaremba,  Fkmcian  Martin  von.  a famous  mis- 
sionary, was  born  nt  Zaroy,  in  the  Russian  government 
of  Grodno,  in  Lithuania,  March  15,  1794.  He  studied 
at  Dorpat  for  a political  career.  In  1816  he  was  made 
doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1817  engaged  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  college  for  foreign  affairs.  In  the  same 
year  he  concluded  to  give  up  everything  and  to  work 
in  the  service  of  his  Master.  He  went  to  Basle  in 
1818,  and  having  »|>cnt  there  nearly  three  years,  was 
appointed  to  commence  missionary  operations  in  Grusia. 
Having  received  his  ordination  in  1821,  he  went  to 
Shusha,  which  became  the  nucleus  for  his  operations. 
In  1830  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  post  on  account  of 
feeble  health,  and  returned  to  Basle.  In  1835  he  again 
returned  to  his  post,  but,  on  his  way,  an  imperial  ukase 
forbade  further  operations.  All  representations  were 
in  vain,  and  Zaremba,  the  first  and  last  missionary  of 
the  Basle  Society,  left  Shusha  in  1838  for  Basle.  From 
1839  to  1864  he  travelled  through  Europe  in  behalf  of 
his  society,  but  in  1865  he  was  struck  w ith  apoplexy. 
He  died  May  31,  1874.  See  Der  evangelische  l/eiden- 
bote,  1874,  No.  7.  (1I.P.) 

Zeal,  a passionate  ardor  for  any  person  or  cause. 
The  word  in  Hebrew  is  flSIp,  kindb,  from  K3J3,  kanah, 
“ to  flush  ” with  passion.  The  Sept,  usually  renders  it 
by  L,i)\ of  (the  New  Test,  term),  which  is  derived  from 
£iw.  “ to  lie  hot.”  Thus  we  say,  “ a fiery  zeal.”  The 
psalmist  says  (Psa.  lxix.  9),  “The  zeal  of  thine  house 
hath  eaten  me,"  or  consumed  me  like  fire  (see  Bauer, 
De  Messite.  Zelo  pro  Domu  Dei,  Viteb.  1744).  Zeal  is 
an  earnestness  arising  either  from  good  or  evil  motives 
(2  Sam.  xxi,  2;  1 Cor.  xiv,  12;  Col.  iv,  13).  Thus 
Phinehas  was  commended  Iwcanse  he  was  zealous  for 
Jehovah  (Numb,  xxv,  11-13);  but  Jehu,  when  he  slew 
the  priests  of  Baal  and  the  family  of  Ahab,  was  zealous 
in  order  to  gain  public  applause  (2  Kings  x,  16-31). 
Zeal  may  be  misdirected,  or  it  may  be  honorable  (Phil, 
iii,  6;  Gal.  iv,  17,18;  Tit.  ii,  14;  I’sa.  lxix,  9;  John  ii, 
17).  Zeal  is  attributed  in  Scripture  to  God  as  well 
as  to  man  (2  Kings  xix,  31 ; Isa.  ix,  7 ; Kzck.  v,  13). 
There  are  various  kinds  of  zeal,  ns  (I)  an  ignorant  zeal 
(Rom.  x,  2.  3);  (2)  a persecuting  zeal  (Phil,  iii,  6);  (3) 
a superstitious  zeal  (1  Kings  xviii;  Gal.  i,  14);  (4) 
a hypocritical  zeal  (2  Kings  x,  16);  (5)  a contentious 
zeal  (1  Cor.  xi,  16);  (6)  a partial  zeal  (Hos.  vii,  8);  (7) 
a temporary  zeal  (2  Kings  xii,  xiii;  Gal.  iv,  15);  (8) 
a genuine  zeal,  which  is  a sincere  and  warm  concern 
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for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man- 
kind (Gal.  iv,  18;  Rev.  iii,  19).  This  last  is  generally 
compounded  of  sound  knowledge,  strong  faith,  and  dis- 
interested regard;  and  will  manifest  itself  by  self-de- 
nial, patient  endurance,  and  constant  exertion.  The 
motives  to  true  zeal  are  (1)  the  divine  command  (Kev. 
iii,  19) ; (2)  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  his 
death  (John  ii,  17;  Acts  x,  38;  Tiu  ii,  14);  (3)  the 
importance  of  his  service ; (4)  the  advantage  and  pleas- 
ure it  brings  to  the  possessor;  (6)  the  instances  and 
honorable  commendation  of  it  in  the  .Scriptures : Moses, 
Phincas,  Caleb,  David,  Paul,  etc.  (Gal  iv,  18;  Kev.  iii, 
15,  etc.) ; (6)  the  incalculable  good  effects  it  produces 
on  others  (James  v,  20).  -Sec  Kcynolds  and  Orton  on 
Sacred  Zeal;  Massillon,  Charges ; Evans,  Christian 
Temper , sermon  37 ; Hughes,  Channing,  and  Chapin, 
Sermon  on  Zeal;  Mason,  Christ,  if  or.  sermon  28 ; Nat- 
ural History  of  Enthusiasm.  Sec  Faith;  Fanaticism; 
Jealousy. 

Zealots  (u; Xwrai)  were,  in  a technical  Jewish 
sense,  the  followers  of  Judas  the  Gaulonito,  or  Galikean 
(q.  v.).  Josephus  speaks  of  them  as  forming  the 
“ fourth  sect  of  Jewish  philosophy,”  and  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Pharisees  chiefly  by  a quenchless 
love  of  liberty  aud  a contempt  of  death.  Their  lead- 
ing tenet  was  the  unlawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to  the 
Romans,  as  being  a violation  of  the  theocratic  constitu- 
tion. This  principle,  which  they  maintained  by  force 
of  arms  against  the  Roman  government,  was  soon  con- 
verted into  a pretext  for  deeds  of  violence  against  their 
own  countrymen,  and  during  the  last  days  of  the  Jew- 
ish polity  the  Zealots  were  lawless  brigands  or  guerrillas, 
the  pest  and  terror  of  the  land.  After  the  death  of 
Judas,  and  of  his  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Simon  (who  suf- 
fered crucifixion),  they  were  headed  by  Klcazar,  one  of 
his  descendants,  and  were  often  denominated  Sicarii , 
from  the  use  of  a weapon  resembling  the  Roman  sica 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  1 ; li  ar,  iv,  1-6;  vii,  8 ; sec  I-ard- 
ner,  Credibility,  pt,  i.  bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  ix;  Kitto,  Palestine, 
p.  741,  751).— Kitto,  s.  v.  Sec  Zklotes. 

Zedner,  Joseph,  for  a long  time  custodian  at  the 
British  Museum,  in  London,  was  born  at  Gross-Glosgnu 
in  1804,  and  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  10, 1871.  He  wrote, 
U el  ter  den  1 Vortton  in  der  hebr.  Sprache  (Berlin,  1817) : 
— Austen  hi  historischer  Stiicke  aus  hebr.  Schriflstellem 
rom  II.  Jahrhundetls  bis  auf  die  Grgemrart  (Hcb.  nnd 
Germ.  ibid.  1840): — on"CX  5)01 1,1,  or  Abraham  ben- 
F.zra's  Commentary  on  the  Hook  of  Esther  after  another 
Version  (Lend.  1850): — Catalogue,  of  the  Hebrew  Books 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  (ibid.  1867).  He 
also  contributed  to  the  Ha-Maskir  for  1859  and  1861. 
Sec  Filrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  546.  (B.  P.) 

Zegedin  ( or  Szegedin ),  Stephen  dk,  an  emi- 
nent Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at  Zegedin,  a city  of 
Lower  Hungary,  in  1505.  His  family  name  was  Kis. 
lie  studied  under  Luther  and  Mclanclithon  at  Witten- 
berg, taught  and  preached  Lutheranism  in  several  cities 
in  Hungary,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  who 
treated  him  with  great  cruelty.  He  subsequently  offici- 
ated as  minister  at  lluda  and  in  many  other  places.  He 
died  at  Keven,  in  Hungary,  May  2,  1572.  He  left  the 
following  works,  which  were  afterwards  published:  As- 
sertio  de  Tritutate  (1573): — Tabula;  Aruilyticce  in  Pro- 
phetas,  Psalmos,  et  Novum  Testamentum  (1592):  — 
Sjteculum  Romanum  Pontijicum  Historicum  ( 1602 ). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Zeibich,  Carl  Heinrich,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Eilcnburg,  June  19, 1717.  He 
studied  theology,  philosophy,  and  philology'  at  Witten- 
berg, was  made  magister  in  1737,  on  presenting  a dis- 
sertation, De  Chaldaicorum  Veteris  Testaments  apud 
Jud  a- os  A uctoritute.  In  1752  he  was  made  professor, 
and  died  Aug.  3, 1763.  Of  his  writings  we  mention, 
De  Lingua  Judaorum  Hebraica  Temporibus  Christi  et 
Aposiolorum  (Viteb.  1741): — I)e  Codicum  Veteris  Tes- 
taments Orientalium  et  Occidentulium  Dissensionibus 


(ibid,  cod.) : — De  Ritu  Baptizandi  in  Mortem  Christi, 
ab  Eunomianis  Recrntioribus  Jnlroducto  (ibid.  1752):— 
'SLupptKTa  Antiquitatum  Tarsicatum  ex  Scriptemm 
Veterum  ilonumenlis  Collecta  (ibid.  1760).  See  During, 

Die  gelehrten  Theobyen  Deutschlands , iv,  772  sq.;  Flint, 
BibL  Jud.  iii,  547.  (B.  P.) 

Zeibich,  Heinrich  August,  a German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Merseburg,  June  22, 1729,  and  died 
March  30,  1787,  at  Gera,  being  professor  of  elocution 
there.  He  is  the  author  of,  Vermischle  Betracktungen 
aus  der  Theologic  und  Philologie  (Leipsic,  1772-74.  3 
parts)  : — Progr.  de  Veto  Hierosolymitano,  etc.  (Gera, 
1757): — Von  dem  Grabe  Mosis  (ibid.  1758):— Vrogr.de 
Vento , Prasentuc  Dicitut  Documento  (ibid,  cod.)  :—Pr. 
de  Thuribulo  Aureo  (ibid.  1768):  — Pr.  de  Radimte 
Mosis  Facie  a Cincinorum  Comibus  Defensa  (ibid. 
1764): — De  Censibus  Ilebrcrorum  (ibid.  1764-66):— ZV 
Circumcisionis  Origine  (ibid.  1770) : — Progr.  duo  i< 
Miraculo  Manna  Israelitica  (ibid.  1770-71):  — Pr. 
Isaaci  Oitus  in  Fabula  Orion  is  Vestigia  (ibid.  1776):— 
Pr.  de  FL  Josepho  Vespasiano  Imjeerium  Roma nu» 
Vaticinante  (ibid.  1783).  Sec  Winer,  Hand  letch  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  31 ; Filrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  547.  (B.  P.) 

Zeisberger,  David,  a Moravian  missionary  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  was  born  in  Moravia, 
Germany,  in  1721,  whence  his  parents  emigrated  to 
Hormhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  for  the  sake  of  religious 
liberty.  He  was  educated  by  the  Moravians  in  Sax- 
ony, and  afterwards  lived  at  their  settlement  of  Nenen- 
dyk,  Holland.  In  1738  he  came  to  Georgia,  where 
some  of  his  brethren  had  begun  a settlement,  that  they 
might  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Creeks.  Thence  be 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  assisted  in  the  con>- 
mencement  of  the  settlements  of  Bethlehem  and  Xu- 
arcth.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  a missionary  to  the 
Indians,  and  labored  among  the  Delawares  at  Sbtroo- 
kin,  and  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  till  after  the 
breaking-out  of  war  in  1754.  On  the  return  of  peace, 
after  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  he  led  the  remnant  of 
the  Christian  Indians,  who  had  found  a refuge  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  to  Wyalusing,  on  the  Susquehanna, in  Brad- 
ford County.  In  1767  he  established  a Church  among 
the  Monseva,  on  the  Alleghany.  In  1772  he  penetrated 
still  farther,  exploring  the  Muskingum  region,  ami  laying 
out  the  town  of  Schocnbrunn,  on  the  Tuscarawas,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  present  Canal  Dover,  O.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  all  the  Moravian  Indians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  mission  was  greatly  enlarged.  In  1781, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  British  commandant  at  De- 
troit, a party  of  Wyandots  broke  up  these  settle- 
ments, aud  compelled  the  Christian  Indians  to  remove 
to  Sandusky.  The  missionaries  were  shamefully 
abused.  In  the  following  year  a party  of  ninety-six  of 
those  who  had  been  driven  to  Sandusky  returned  to 
their  former  homes  to  gather  their  com,  and  were 
treacherously  murdered  at  Guadenhtltten  by  a party 
of  the  white  settlers.  After  this  melancholy  incident 
most  of  the  converts  dispersed,  aud  Zeisberger,  with  a 
small  remnant,  went  to  the  Clinton  River  and  formed 
a settlement  in  the  present  state  of  Michigan.  In  17*6 
he  returned  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
soon  began  another  settlement,  which  he  called  New 
Salem.  In  1791,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to 
Canada  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  other  Indians. 
There  he  founded  Fairfield  on  the  Thames.  In  1798 
the  Moravian  Indians  received  a grant  from  Congre*> 
of  the  tract  of  land  which  had  been  their  former  homr 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas.  To  this  locality  Zeis- 
berger returned  with  some  of  his  converts,  and  estab- 
lished a new  station,  which  he  called  Goshen.  Here  he 
remaineel  until  his  death,  Nov.  17,  1808.  Perhaps  no 
man  ever  preached  the  gospel  so  long  among  the  In- 
dians, and  amid  so  many  trials  and  hardships.  He  was 
a man  of  small  stature,  with  n cheerful  countenance,  of 
a cool,  intrepid  spirit,  with  a good  understanding  and 
sound  judgment.  His  portrait  is  prefixed  to  Hecke- 
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welder’s  Narrative,  Amid  all  his  privations  and  dan- 
gers he  was  never  known  to  complain,  nor  ever  regret- 
ted that  lie  had  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 
He  would  never  consent  to  receive  a salary,  although 
he  deemed  it  proper  for  some  missionaries.  He  trusted 
in  his  Lord  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  he  looked  to 
the  future  world  for  his  reward.  Free  from  selfishness, 
a spirit  of  universal  love  filled  his  bosom.  A more  per- 
fect character  has  seldom  been  exhibited  on  the  earth. 
It  is  a melancholy  fact  that  he  suffered  more  from  white 
men,  called  Christians,  by  reason  of  their  selfishness  and 
depravity  and  hostility  to  the  gospel,  thau  from  the 
Indians.  Had  the  back  settlers  of  our  country  partici- 
pated in  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Moravians  the 
benefit  to  the  natives  would  have  been  incalculable. 
Amid  all  obstacles  the  brethren,  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Zeisberger,  instructed  aud  baptized  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred Indians.  The  calm  death  of  those  who  were  mur- 
dered at  Muskingum,  in  1782,  is  a striking  proof  of 
the  influence  of  tho  gospel  on  men,  concerning  whom 
it  is  sometimes  said  they  cannot  be  made  Christians. 
About  1768  he  wrote  two  grammars  of  the  Onondaga, 
in  English  and  German,  and  a dictionary,  German  and 
Indian,  of  more  than  seventeen  hundred  pages.  In  the 
Lenape,  or  language  of  the  Delawares,  he  published  a 
spelling-book,  sermons  to  children,  and  a hymn-book, 
containing  upwards  of  five  hundred  hymns,  translated 
partly  from  German  and  partly  from  English.  JIc  left 
in  manuscript  a grammar  in  German  of  the  Delaware 
language,  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau; also  a harmony  of  the  four  gospels,  translated 
into  Delaware.  See  De  Schweinitz,  Life  and  Times  of 
David  Zeisberger  (Philadelphia,  1870);  Heckewelder, 
Narrative  of  the  Missions  among  the  Delaware  and 
Mohegan  Indians  (ibid.  1820);  Allen,  A mer.  Biog.  Did. 
(1857) ; Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A ulhors , s.  v. 

Zeitmann,  Gottfrikd  Thomas,  a Lutheran  min- 
ister, was  born  of  Jewish  parentage  at  Cracow,  Poland, 
in  1696.  On  account  of  the  war  between  Poland  and 
Sweden,  Zeitmann's  father  had  to  leave  his  country, 
and  settled  at  Frankfort,  where  his  son  Hirschcl  (this 
was  Zeitmann’s  name  before  his  baptism)  received  his 
early  education.  In  1707  he  was  baptized,  taking  the 
above-mentioned  name.  He  desired  to  learn  a trade, 
but  his  friends  advised  him  to  attend  the  gymnasium 
of  St,  Anna,  at  Augsburg,  where  he  had  gone  on  account 
of  being  persecuted  by  his  relatives.  In  1717  he  com- 
menced his  studies  at  Jena,  where  he  remained  till  1721. 
Having  passed  some  years  as  a private  tutor,  he  was, 
in  1728,  chosen  pastor  at  Oberode,  and  in  1736,  one  of 
the  pastors  of  Frankfort  and  Sacbsenhauscn.  He  died 
Feb.  7, 1717.  His  biographer,  Dr.  C.  II.  Martin,  says  of 
him,  “Zeitmann  preferred  to  sjteak  in  Latin,  and  as  oft 
as  we  quoted  a passage  of  Scripture,  whether  of  the  Old 
or  New  Test.,  he  repeated  the  same  in  the  original,  with 
chapter  and  verse.  He  never  entered  the  pulpit  with- 
out having  studied  his  subject  with  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. His  delivery  was  distinct,  his  voice  powerful; 
he  could  be  heard  in  the  largest  church  in  Frankfort.” 
(B.  P.) 

Zell,  Matthew,  the  earliest  Reformed  preacher  of 
Strasburg,  was  bom  in  1477  at  Kaisersbcrg.  in  Upper 
Alsace,  and  graduated  in  theology  at  Freiburg.  In 
1518  he  became  pastor  to  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg, 
having  already  been  strongly  influenced  by  Luther’s 
Theses,  and  in  1621  he  took  decided  ground  as  an  evan- 
gelical preacher,  while  engaged  in  the  exposition  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Some  persons  traduced 
him  for  his  course,  but  others  became  his  supporters, 
and  even  the  magistracy  of  the  city  pledged  themselves 
in  his  defence  against  the  chapter.  In  1523  his  bishop 
formulated  a series  of  charges  against  him,  to  which 
Zell  replied  with  a refutation,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  a Scriptural  authentication  of  the  evangelical 
doctrines.  In  the  same  year  two  clergymen  publicly 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  papacy  and  entered 


into  wedlock,  and  Zell  improved  the  occasion  by  pub- 
lishing a sermon  in  defence  of  the  marriage  of  priests. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  himself  married.  On  Dec.  1, 
1523,  the  magistracy  directed  all  preachers  “to  pro- 
claim, freely  and  in  public,  to  the  people  nothing  but 
the  Holy  Gospel  and  the  doctrines  of  God,  and  what- 
ever may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  love  for  God  and 
our  neighbor.”  A few  months  later  all  the  married 
priests  were  excommunicated  by  the  bishop,  but  the 
measure  proved  ineffective.  Zell  replied  with  an  Ap- 
pellation, and  the  citizens  continued  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  turn  away  from  Romanism.  Zell  was  as  liberal 
towards  all  who  believed  in  Christ  as  he  was  firm  in 
his  own  convictions.  He  gave  hospitable  entertain- 
ment to  the  fugitive  Schwenkfeld,  and  refused  to  anath- 
ematize the  Swiss  because  of  their  opinions  respect- 
ing the  sacraments.  He  attached  no  great  importance 
to  formulated  creeds,  and  took  no  part  in  current  dis- 
putes, nor  vet  in  Bucer’s  attempt  nt  union.  In  1534  he 
published,  in  the  name  of  the  Strasburg  clergy,  a cate- 
chism ( Kurtze  christliche  Erbauung  fur  die  Kinder  u. 
Angohnden,  etc.)  for  beginners;  which  seems  suited 
rather  to  teachers  than  to  children.  He  also  wrote  for 
the  latter  class  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In 
1542  he  united  with  his  colleagues  in  sending  an  opin- 
ion respecting  images,  etc.,  to  the  preachers  of  Frank- 
fort, which  decided  them  to  be  adiaphora,  and  which 
asserted  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
but  in  a heavenly  and  not  bodily  manner.  Zell  died 
in  1548.  His  widow,  Catharine,  was  a skilful  disputer, 
and  maintained  a correspondence  with  Schwenkfeld 
during  many  years,  besides  issuing  a defence  of  her  as- 
sociation with  him.  She  also  wrote  a brave  defence 
of  her  husband’s  memory,  in  1557,  against  an  attack 
made  by  Louis  Ilabus.  She  obtained  the  reputation 
of  a pious  benefactor  of  the  afflicted,  and  especially  of 
“ poor  scholars  ” and  such  as  had  fled  for  refuge  to 
Strasburg  on  account  of  their  religious  convictions,  not 
excluding  even  Anabaptists.  See  the  biographies  of 
Zell  and  his  wife  in  Rdhrich,  MittheiL  aus  d.  Gesch. 
d.  Evatuj.  Kirche  d.  Elsasses  (Strasburg,  1855),  iii,  89  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Itcal-Encgldop.  8.  v. 

Zella.  Council,  ok  ( Concilium  Zellense  or  Tehp  tense), 
was  held  in  418,  nt  Zella,  or  Telia,  in  the  province  of 
Byzacena,  in  Africa,  Dountianus,  bishop  of  Zella,  pre- 
siding. Various  regulations  were  made. 

1.  Enacts  that  no  man  shall  be  ndmitted  to  holy  orders 
who  has  served  in  war  after  baptism. 

8.  Enacts  that  every  bishop  shnll  be  consecrated  by 
three  bishops,  with  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan,  aud 
that  of  ihe  bishops  of  the  provinces,  expressed  in  writing. 

8.  Declares  that  one  bishop  only  cannot  consecrate 
nnother,  except  in  the  Homan  Church. 

4.  Exhorts  bishops,  priests,  etc.,  to  observe  continence. 

8.  Directs  that  the  Montanists  and  Novatianists  shall 
be  Admitted  into  the  Church  by  imposition  of  bauds. 

Sec  Mansi,  Concil.  ii,  1577. — Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, p.  704. 

Zeller,  Christian  Heinrich,  a Protestant  peda- 
gogue, was  bom  at  Hohcn-Entringen,  near  Tllbingen, 
March  29,  1799.  He  studied  law  nt  Tubingen,  which 
he  did  not  practice,  but  gave  himself  entirely  to  the 
cause  of  education.  In  1820  he  founded  his  famous  in- 
stitution for  children  and  teachers  at  lkuggen-on-the- 
Rhine,  where  he  died,  May  18,  I860.  He  published, 
Gottliche  Antworten  auf  menschliche  Fragen  (2d  ed. 
Basle,  1852): — Kurze  Seelenlehre  (Stuttgart,  1846): — 
Momitsblntt  von  Beuggen,  which  contains  a great  many 
essays  on  various  subjects.  Zeller  also  distinguished 
himself  ns  a hymn-writer;  one  of  his  hvmns,  Golt  bei 
mil • an  jedem  Orf,  is  found  in  an  English  translation  in 
Hymns  from  the  Ixind  of  Luther,  p.  27  (“  My  God  with 
me  in  every  place  ”).  See  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol.  s.  v. ; 
Herzog,  Real  - Encyklop.  s.  v. ; Koch,  Gcschichte  des 
deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  188  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Zeller,  Hermann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Neckarwcihingcn,  Aug  26, 1807,  and 
died  at  MUblhauscn,  April  10, 1885.  He  is  best  known 
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*s  the  editor  of  Biblische s Worterbuch  fur  das  christ- 
licke  Volk  (3.1  ed.  Uipsic,  1834).  (a  P.) 

Zeller,  Johann,  a Protestant  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Zurich,  June  29, 1807,  and  died  July  6, 1839.  He  is 
the  author  of  Stimmen  der  deutschen  Kirche  uber  das 
Ltben  Jesn  von  Strauss  (Zurich,  1837).  Ilis  Predigten 
were  published  after  his  death  (1840).  See  Zuchold, 
liibl  TheoL  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Zemzem  is  the  name  of  a well  at  Mecca  accounted 
sacred  by  the  Mohammedans.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  spring  of  water  which  God  pointed  out 
to  Hagar  and  Ishmael  when  they  were  driven  from 
the  house  of  Abraham  and  compelled  to  flee  into  Ara- 
bia. The  Mohammedan  pilgrims  drink  of  its  waters 
and  believe  it  to  be  effectual  in  healing  diseases,  and 
even  in  purifying  the  soul. 

Zend-Avesta  is  the  name  commonly  given  to 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees  (q.  v.),  which  arc  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster  (q.  v.).  The  word  avesta  (avast ha) 
means  text,  or  original  text ; zend,  or  zand,  means  trans- 
lation and  paraphrase.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
searches, it  would  seem  as  if  only  a small  portion  of 
the  entire  collection  now  extant  were  formed  by  avesta, 
or  text,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  zend,  or  commen- 
tary, without  text.  The  term  zend  has  changed  its 
meaning  repeatedly.  Originally  it  indicated  an  author- 
itative interpretation  coming  from  the  highest  s«Kirce, 
which  was  in  time  embodied  in  the  text  itself.  I-ater 
it  came  to  denote  a translation  into  the  Pehlci, or  native 
idiom  of  Persia,  made  by  the  Zoroastrian  priests  during 
the  Sassanian  period.  There  is  also  a special  zend  doc- 
trine which  differs  considerably  from  that  contained  in 
the  avesta.  A still  further  explanation  of  the  zend 
doctrine  is  the  pazend,  a word  which  often  occurs  in 
connection  with  avesta  and  zend. 

The  doctrine  of  the  “ Magi."  as  the  Zoroastrian  priests 
were  anciently  called,  as  well  as  those  of  India  and 
Babylonia,  is  first  alluded  to  in  Jeremiah,  where  the 
chief  of  the  Magi  is  mentioned  among  Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s retinue.  In  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  ii,  1)  the  Magi 
came  to  worship  Jesus  at  Bethlehem.  The  earliest  ac- 
count among  Greek  writers  is  furnished  by  Herodotus. 
There  arc  also  accounts  by  Ctesias,  the  Greek  physician 
of  Artaxerxes  II,  by  I>cnion,  Theopomus,  and  Hermip- 
pus.  But  only  fragments  from  their  writings  remain, 
embedded  chiefly  in  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  I-ncrtius. 
The  writings  of  Pliny,  Strabo,  Pausanius,  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus  also  contain  more  or  less  information  on  the 
subject.  Among  the  Armenian  writers  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury of  our  rera  we  find  Kznik  and  Elizams,  from  whose 
records  we  may  gather  that  the  Zoroastrians  at  their 
time  were  split  into  two  parties,  the  one  called  Mog. 
the  other  Zendik— the  former  inhabiting  chiefly  Media 
and  Persia,  and  acknowledging  in  the  main  the  avesta; 
the  latter  living  princi|mlly  in  Baetria,  and  following 
the  traditional  explanations,  or  zend  proper.  The  na- 
tions of  modem  Euroj>e  came  into  contact  with  the 
adherents  of  Zoroastrianism  in  the  western  parts  of 
India,  and  in  the  17th  century  some  MSS.  of  their 
sacred  books  were  brought  to  England.  But  no  one 
was  able  to  read  them;  and  Hyde  himself,  the  cele- 
brated Oxford  scholar,  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of 
them  when,  in  1700,  he  wrote  his  learned  work  on  the 
Persian  religion.  The  key  to  this  book  was  first  ob- 
tained by  Anquctil  Duperron.a  young  Frenchman,  who 
went  to  Bombay  in  175-1,  and  there  prevailed  on  some 
of  the  dusturs,  or  learned  priests,  to  introduce  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  holy  language  and  rites,  and  to 
sell  him  some  of  their  most  valuable  works  written  in 
it.  In  1759  he  commenced  a translation  of  the  whole 
Zend-Avesta.  In  1761  he  returned  to  Paris  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  MSS.  in  different  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  in  1771  published  in  French  the  first  Euro- 
|>ean  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  to  which  was  added 
a great  deal  of  supplementary  matter.  This  work  pro- 
duced a profound  sensation  throughout  Europe.  In 


England  it  was  pronounced  a forgery  by  almost  all 
scholars.  In  France  there  was  but  one  opinion,  rit, 
that  English  scholars  were  trying  to  run  down  the  work 
out  of  sheer  spite  and  jealousy.  In  Germany,  however, 
opinions  were  divided ; for  while  some  acceded  to  ad 
the  arguments  arrayed  against  it,  there  arose  another 
renowned  German  scholar,  Kleuker,  who,  in  token  of 
his  complete  and  unreserved  trust  in  the  genuineoea, 
set  about  translating  Anquetil’s  work  into  German, 
adding  much  supplementary  matter.  After  the  latse 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  Hash,  a Danish  scholar,  under- 
took an  investigation  of  the  matter.  In  1826  he  wrote 
a pamphlet,  in  which  he  pointed  out  (as  had  been  dene 
before)  the  close  affinity  between  the  language  of  the 
Zend-Avesta  and  the  Sanscrit,  and  proved  it  to  be.  not 
a corruption  of  Sanscrit,  but  a distinct  language.  He 
also  proved  that  modem  Persian  is  derived  from  Zend, 
as  Italian  from  Latin,  and  this  gave  the  key  to  many 
of  the  errors  of  AnquetU's  version.  The  learned  d truer 
himself,  from  whom  Anquetil  derived  his  inforraittoa 
of  the  language,  possessed  no  grammatical  knowledge 
of  it.  Hash  had  pointed  out  the  way,  Eugene  Banjoul 
followed  it.  lie,  indeed,  may  be  called  the  father  of 
Zend  philology.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this  emi- 
nent scholar  devoted  all  his  energies  to  elucidating, 
commenting  on,  and  discussing  this  language,  ind  the 
sacred  writings  couched  in  it,  and  in  publishing  texts 
and  translations.  In  Germany,  Olshausen.  Bopp,  Mul- 
ler, Brock  ha  us,  Spiegel,  Haug.and  in  Copenhagen.  Wea- 
tergaard,  have  been  busy  ever  since  in  editing  sod 
translating  the  Zend-Avesta  or  some  portions  of  it. 

The  Zend-Avesta  was  originally  of  very  great  extent, 
consisting  of  vastly  more  than  at  present.  Pliny  uyi 
that  Zoroaster  composed  two  million  verses,  and  Atta- 
vari,  an  Arabian  author,  says  that  his  writings  corered 
twelve  thousand  cow-skins.  But  from  the  conquest  d 
Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  330  B.C.,  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Sassanida?,  in  A.D.  235,  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Magi  were  thrown 
into  the  background  by  Greek  ideas,  and  become 
nearly  lost.  When,  however,  the  Sossankto  asunxd 
the  rule  their  principal  endeavors  were  directed  u>  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  their  unceasing  cflc«u 
after  the  ancient  fragments  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine 
have  resulted  in  the  small  collection  which  we  now 
possess.  The  whole  Scripture  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  twenty-one  n osks,  or  parts,  each  containing  avesta 
and  zend,  that  is,  text  and  commentary.  The  number, 
twenty-one,  was  to  corrcs|>ond  to  the  twenty-one  words 
of  which  the  most  sacred  prayer  of  the  Zoruistrucs 
(the  I/onovar)  was  com|»osed.  By  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  both  classical  and  Persian  writers  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  racred  literature  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster 
himself.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  substance,  or.u 
was  subsequently  held,  the  very  words  of  divine  revela- 
tions to  the  prophet  in  the  form  of  conversations. 

The  name  Zend-Avesta  belongs  more  particularly  » 
the  three  collections  which  are  severally  called  I'tndidod, 
Vispered,  and  Yasna,  while  the  remaining  writings  are 
comprised  under  the  name  of  Khorda-A  vesta,  or  smaJ 
Avesta.  The  latter  contains  short  prayers,  and  espe- 
cially the  Yashts,  or  Yeshts,  hymns  addressed  to  tbc 
different  genii,  on  the  days  which  bear  their  names  and 
are  sacred  to  them,  or  on  the  days  of  those  genu  who 
are  considered  to  be  the  attendants  of  the  former. 

The  Vendidad  consists  of  twenty  - lytofargardt,  or 
sections,  which  treat  of  cosmogony,  and  may  be  caOed 
the  religious  and  civil  code  of  the  old  Parsecs.  Tbe 
first  fargard  relates  how  A Aura -.Varda  (now  called 
Ortnuzd),  the  good  spirit,  created  the  several  countries 
and  places  (of  which  sixteen  are  named),  excellent  in., 
perfect  in  their  kind,  but  that  Angrv-Masigus  (no* 
called  Ahriman),  the  evil  or  black  spirit,  created  in  op- 
position all  the  evils  which  infest  these  worlds.  In  t* 
second  fargard  Zoroaster  bids  Yima  announce  to  man- 
kind tbe  sacred  law  which  he  bad  taught  bin,  but 
Yima  refuses  compliance  with  this  behest.  He  iba 
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bids  him  enlarge  the  worlds  and  make  them  prosperous. 
This  he  obeys,  and  carries  out  the  orders  given  him  by 
Ahura-Mazda.  The  third  fargard  enumerates  the  five 
things  which  are  the  most  agreeable,  then  the  five 
tilings  which  are  the  most  disagreeable,  and  afterwards 
the  rive  things  which  convey  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  this  world.  The  fourth  fargard  may  be  termed  the 
criminal  code  of  the  Avesta.  It  enumerates,  in  the 
first  instance,  various  offences,  which  are  considered  to 
be  so  grave  as  to  affect,  not  only  the  person  who  com- 
mits them,  but  also  his  relatives,  and  then  proceeds  to 
define  the  punishments  incurred  by  the  offender.  The 
eight  following  fargards  contain  injunctions  in  reference 
to  impurities  caused  by  dead  bodies.  The  thirteenth 
fargard  begins  with  the  description  of  two  kinds  of 
dogs,  fhe  one  created  by  Ahura  - Mazda,  the  other  by 
Angro-Manyus — the  killing  of  the  former  being  a crim- 
inal, that  of  the  latter  a meritorious,  act ; and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  dogs  in  general,  while  the  same  subject  is 
continued  in  the  fourteenth  fargard,  which  enumerates 
also  the  penalties  for  injuring  dogs.  The  treatment  of 
young  dogs  is  likewise  the  subject-matter  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  fargard,  which,  iu  its  first  sections, 
treats  of  sexual  offences,  and  the  bringing-up  of  illegit- 
imate children.  The  great  care  and  attention  given  to 
dogs  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try was  infested  with  wolves.  The  sixteenth  fargard 
teaches  how  to  treat  women  when  affected  with  im- 
purities. The  seventeenth  fargard  treats  of  impurities 
caused  by  the  cutting  of  hair  and  the  trimming  of 
nails.  The  next  fargard  is  more  of  a mixed  character; 
it  treats  of  various  ceremonies,  and  gives  injunctions 
on  cleanliness,  decency,  and  moral  conduct.  The  nine- 
teenth fargard  relates  how  Angro-Manyus  endeavored 
to  kill  Zoroaster,  but  how  the  latter  successfully  de- 
fended himself  with  weapons  given  him  by  Ahura- 
Mazda.  Then  the  evil  spirit,  being  aware  that  it  had 
no  material  power  over  Zoroaster,  next  resorted  to 
temptations ; but  those,  too,  were  defeated  by  the  proph- 
et, who  now  resolved  to  conquer  the  evil  spirit,  and  for 
this  purpose  addressed  to  Ahura-Mazda  various  ques- 
tions on  the  rites  of  purification  and  the  condition  of 
souls  after  death.  The  twentieth  fargard  gives  some 
information  about  the  first  man  who  understood  curing 
disease.  The  twenty-first  fargard  is  devoted  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  skv  and  the  luminous  bodies,  and 
comprises  invocations  of  the  clouds,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars.  The  last  fargard  relates  that  Angro- 
Manyus,  having  engendered  diseases,  Ahura-Mazda  is 
compelled  to  devise  remedies  against  them.  The  book 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  various 
animals  and  other  objects  to  this  end.  The  form  of  all 
these  fargards  is  nearly  always  that  of  a dialogue  be- 
tween Ahura-Mazda  and  Zoroaster,  and  the  same  form 
is  occasionally  observed  in  the  two  other  portions  of 
the  Avesta,  which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
Vendidad. 

The  Vitptrtd  contains  a collection  of  prayers,  com- 
posed of  twenty-three  chapters,  resembling  the  younger 
Yasna,  next  to  be  noticed,  and  referring  to  the  same 
ceremonies.  The  Vispercd  and  the  Yasna  bear  promi- 
nently a liturgical  character.  All  that  can  really  be 
held  to  emanate  from  Zoroaster  himself  are  the  five 
Gathas,  which  form  part  of  the  Yasna.  This  Yasna 
consists  principally  of  prayers  to  be  recited  at  the  sac- 
rificial rites,  such  as  the  consecration  of  ZoOthra,  or 
holy  water;  of  the  llaresona,  or  bundle  of  twigs  of  a 
particular  tree;  the  preparation  of  the  snered  juice  of 
the  homa  (Indian,  soma,  q.  v.),  taken  to  be  an  emblem 
of  immortality ; the  offering  of  certain  cakes,  etc.  The 
whole  of  the  Yasna  now  comprises  seventy-two  chap- 
ters. It  consists  apparently  of  two  parts  belonging  to 
different  periods.  The  older  is  written  in  what  ha9 
been  called  the  Gatha  dialect,  and  was  considered 
sacred  even  at  the  time  when  the  other  books  of  the 
Zend-Avesta  were  composed.  This  “ older  Yasna  " was 


divided  into  the  Gathas  and  some  minor  pieces.  The 
former,  five  in  number,  are  small  collections  of  sacred 
prayers,  songs,  and  hymns,  arranged  in  metre,  and 
exhibiting  philosophical  and  abstract  thoughts  about 
metaphysical  subjects.  The  name  itself  signifies  song. 
Their  metre  resembles  chiefly  that  of  the  Vedic  hymns. 
They  are  without  rhymes,  and  only  the  syllables  arc 
counted.  The  first  bears  the  heading  ( which  is  im- 
plied as  to  the  other  four),  “The  Revealed  Thought, 
the  Revealed  Word,  the  Revealed  Deed  of  Zaralhustra 
the  Holy;  the  Archangels  first  sang  the  Gathas.” 
They  are  all  more  or  less  devoted  to  exhortations  on 
the  part  of  the  prophet  to  forsake  polytheism,  and  to 
bow  only  before  Ahura-Mazda.  The  difference  between 
monotheism  and  idolatry  is  pointed  out  in  the  respec- 
tive sources  whence  they  flow,  “existence"  and  “non- 
existence.” The  mission,  activity,  and  teaching  of 
Zoroaster  are  dwelt  upon  more  or  less  in  all  the  Gathas, 
but  chiefly  in  the  second.  To  the  other  portion  be- 
longs the  “Yasna  of  Seven  Chapters,” which  seems  to 
have  been  composed  by  early  disciples,  and  which  con- 
sists of  prayers,  in  prose,  addressed  to  Ahura-Mazda, 
the  angels,  the  fire,  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  other 
spiritual  beings,  genii  presiding  over  the  different  parts 
of  the  good  creation.  There  is  also  a chapter  contain- 
ing a formula  by  which  the  ancient  Iranians  were 
received  into  the  new  religious  community.  The  so- 
called  younger  Yasna,  written  in  the  common  Zend 
language,  is  of  more  varied  contents,  such  as  an  invi- 
tation to  Ahura-Mazda  and  all  the  good  spirits  to  be 
present  at  the  sacrifice,  pieces  referring  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  drinking  of  the  homa  juice,  the  praises  of  the 
genius  Serosh,  and  a commentary  on  the  most  sacred 
prayers. 

The  Yashtsuxo.  in  twenty-four  divisions.  Yasht  (yesti) 
means  worship  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  in  the 
Avesta  indicates  certain  laudations  of  sacred  persons 
and  objects,  called  yazatas  (izorf),  or  angels;  and  in  so 
far  different  in  nature  from  the  invocations  in  the  Yasna 
and  Yi-|>ered  that,  while  in  the  latter  the  divine  beings 
are  invited  promiscuously,  the  single  vashts  are  ad- 
dressed to  individual  minima.  In  these  songs  are  also 
found  the  primary  sources  of  the  legends  contained  in 
the  Shah-nameh. 

There  yet  remain  some  smaller  pieces.  Khorda - 
A vesta , which  are  now  used  by  the  l’arsees  as  common 
prayers,  such  as  the  five  Nijayish,  addressed  to  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  water,  and  the  fire;  the  Afrigans,  or 
blessings  to  be  recited  over  a certain  meal  prepared  for 
an  angel  or  a deceased  person ; the  five  Gabs,  or  prayers 
to  the  angels  set  over  the  five  different  times  of  the  day 
and  night;  and  finally  the  Sirozah,  or  thirty  days,  be- 
ing a calendar,  or  rather  an  enumeration,  of  the  thirty 
divine  beings  that  preside  over  each  of  the  days.  It  i9 
chiefly  recited  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  death  of  a 
man. 

The  religious  belief  taught  in  the  Avesta  rests  on  the 
dualism  of  the  two  great  principles — Ahura-Mazda,  or 
the  good,  and  A ngro-Mangus, or  the  evil  principle.  The 
genii  subordinate  to  the  former  are  the  A mesha-spentas, 
six  of  whom  are  named  in  the  Yasna,  viz.,  Vuhumano, 
who  protects  living  lieings ; Asha-vahishta,  or  the  genius 
of  tire;  Kshathra-vairya.  or  the  genius  of  metals;  Spcnta- 
armaiti,  or  the  genius  of  earth ; Hauroat,  or  the  genius 
of  water;  and  Amcretat,  or  the  genius  of  the  trees. 
They  are  severally  opposed  by  the  Deras,  or  daemons, 
subordinate  to  Angro-Manyus,  viz.,  by  Akomano,  Andar, 
Smirva,  Naonghaithi,  Tanru,  and  Zairicha.  Other  dae- 
mons arc  named  in  the  Vendidad.  The  worshippers  of 
fire  belong  to  Ahura-Mazda,  whereas  the  worshippers 
of  the  Devaa  are  possessed  by  Augro-Manyu9.  See 
Zoroaster. 

The  worship  taught  by  Zoroaster  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  simplest  kind,  the  adoration  of  fire  by  means  of 
hymns  and  offerings,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  taken 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  an  essential  concomitant  of 
the  sacrifice  being  the  juice  of  the  homa  (or  soma),  which 
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occupies  an  important  part  also  in  the  Vedic  rites.  This 
worship,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
complicated  ritual  of  later  periods  of  the  Parsee  creed, 
which  assumed  a similar  development  to  that  based  by 
the  Hindfis  on  the  Kigveda  text,  and  is  indicated  by 
several  portions  of  the  A vesta,  which  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  its  earliest  part.  At  the  present  day  every 
Parsee  child  is  taught  to  repeat  long  passages  in  the 
original  Zend ; but  hardly  a single  word  of  that  language 
is  intelligible  even  to  the  Parsec  priests  or  dusturs. 

Literature. — In  the  Zend  language  this  consists  chief* 
ly  of  its  translated  text,  the  accompanying  glosses,  and 
a few  independent  works  in  the  same  language,  the 
Iluzvaresh,  or  literary  Pehlevi,  as  the  Bundehesh  and 
the  Din-karb,  of  much  later  date.  It  is  an  important 
aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  Avcsta;  yet  its  inter- 
pretation Ls  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  That  part  of 
the  Zoroastrian  literature  which  is  composed  in  the  so- 
called  Parsec  dialect  is  of  still  more  modem  date  and 
limited  extent.  Glosses  or  interpretations  of  the  Avestan 
texts,  called  Pa-Zend , versions  of  certain  portions  of 
them  and  of  Pehlevi  texts,  sundry  invocations  and  as- 
criptions of  praise,  and  expositions  of  Parsee  doctrine, 
constitute  nearly  its  whole  substance.  Several  passages 
of  these  texts  were  published  in  Spiegel’s  Parsee  Gram- 
mar (leipsic,  1851).  After  the  settlement  of  the  Parsees 
in  India,  a Sanscrit  version  of  the  Vasna  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  Avestan  text  was  made  by  Nerioseugh.  It 
has  been  published  in  a Latin  transliteration  by  Spiegel 
( Leipsic,  1861 ).  Sec  Spiegel,  A vesta  ; die  heiligen 
Schrifien  der  Parsen , aus  dem  Grundtext  ubersetzt  (Leip- 
sic, 1852-63,  3 vols. ; Eng.  ed.  of  the  same  by  Bleek, 
Lond.  1864);  Haug,  Essays  (1st  ed.  Bombay,  1862); 
Havclacque,  Gramnutire  de  la  Longue  Zende  (Paris, 
1878) ; Harlesz,  A vesta , Litre  Sacre  des  Sectateurs  de 
Zoroaslre  (Liege,  1875-78,3  vols.);  Burnouf,  Vendidad- 
Sadi;  Olshauscn,  Vendidad  Zend- A vestie ; Rask,  Alter 
und . Echtheit  der  Zendsprache ; Spiegel,  Eranische  A Iter- 
thumskunde  (Leipsic,  1872, 1873,  2 vols.);  Muller,  Chips 
from  a German  Workshop,  vol.  i,  lectures  v-viiL  For 
the  language  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  see  Pietraszenski, 
A brif/i  de  la  Grammaire  Zend  (Berlin,  1861, 8vo);  Haug, 
Outlines  of  Zend  Grammar  (Bombay,  1862, 8vo). 

Zend  Language.  See  Zend-Avesta. 

ZenkeL  Geo  no  Peter,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  March  20, 1717,  at  Schwarzenbach, 
in  Bayreuth.  He  studied  theology,  Oriental  languages, 
and  natural  sciences  at  Jena.  In  1740  he  was  permitted 
to  lecture,  and  in  1746  was  made  adjunct  to  the  philo- 
sophical faculty.  In  1754  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
philosophy  to  Erlangen,  and  opened  his  lectures  with 
an  address,  De  Methodo  Dooendi  apud  Veteres  I hirer  os. 
In  1755  he  resigned  his  position,  and  died  Dec.  14, 1760. 
He  wrote.  Commentarii  Grammatici  Ebraee  Lingua 
(Jena.  1748, 1749): — Commentarius  Evangelico-Homileti- 
cus  (ibid.  1747  a.  o.) : — Beitriige  zur  Yertheidigung  der 
Mosa Lichen  Religion,  etc.  (Gotha,  1752-56,  2 vols.) : — 
Diss.  Philologicn  de  Sq>ultura  Christi,  ad  Locum  Esaia 
liii,  9 (Jena,  1754).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Dcutschlcmds,  iv,  782  sq.;  Ftlrst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii,  550;  Stein- 
Schneider,  Bill,  llandbuch,  p.  152.  (B.  P.) 

Zeno,  a reputed  bishop  of  Verona,  and  alleged 
author  of  ninety-three  sermons,  which  were  published 
in  1508  by  Jacob  de  Lenco  and  Albert  Castellan  under 
the  title,  S.  Zcn&ni  Episc.  1 'eronens.  Sermones,  after  a 
very  ancient  manuscript  found  fifty  years  before  in  the 
episcopal  library  of  Verona  by  Guarinus.  These  ser- 
mons were  previously  wholly  unknown,  and  Zeno  him- 
self lived  only  in  a few  miracle -legends.  He  was 
represented  with  a fish  attaches!  to  his  angle  or  epis- 
copal staff,  because  he  had,  while  angling,  delivered  a 
drowning  man  from  the  clutches  of  the  devil.  Eleven 
of  the  sermons  are  certainly  not  by  the  author  of  the 
general  mass.  The  age  of  the  collection  is  variously 
estimated ; Vogel,  in  Herzog  (following  Dorner),  dating 
them  back  perhaps  to  the  beginning  of  the  latter  half 


of  the  3d  century,  Baronius  to  A.D.  200,  others  to  AD. 
450-500.  It  would  seem  that  they  emanated  from  the 
mind  of  a bishop  who  was  endowed  with  earnestness 
and  dignity  of  character  as  well  as  theological  learning, 
and  who  presided  over  an  established  Church  and  a reg- 
ularly organized  clergy.  Sec  Kessler,  Jnstitut.  Patrolog. 
(Oenipont,  1851),  i,  78  sq.;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch**- 
Lexikon,  s.v.;  Jazdzewski,  Zeno,  Veronensis  Episc.  (Rat- 
isbon,  1862) ; Dorner,  Entxcicklungsgesch  d.  Lekrt  roa  i 
Person  Christi,  2d  ed.  i,  754  sq. ; Herzog,  Real-Encykiop. 
a.  v. 

Zenobia.  See  Tadmor. 

Zenoniam.  See  Stoic  Philosophy;  Stoics. 

Zentgrav,  Johann  Jacob,  a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Strnsburg,  May  21, 1643.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1676  professor 
in  his  native  city,  in  1678  doctor  of  theology,  and  died 
Nov.  28, 1707.  Zentgrav  was  a voluminous  writer.  A 
complete  list  of  his  writings,  embracing  all  department! 
of  theology,  is  given  by  J ocher,  Allgemeines  Gtlthrte*- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Zephyrus,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  representative 
of  the  west  wind,  was  a son  of  Astrxeus  and  Eos.  He 
was  represented  in  Athens  on  the  tower  of  winds,  light- 


ly draped  with  a mantle,  because  be  was  the  warmest 
wind.  In  the  lap  of  his  mantle  he  carried  a quantity 
of  flowers. 

Zer  (Hcb.  Tser,  IS,  rock ; Sept,  by  misapprehension, 
T rpof,  V ulg.  Ser~),  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of  Xaphtaii 
(Josh,  xix,  85),  where  it  is  named  between  Ziddim  and 
Ilamnath ; but  from  the  absence  of  the  copulative 
(*•  and  ")  between  this  and  the  preceding  name,  as  well 
as  from  the  total  (“  nineteen  cities")  in  ver.S3,  it  is  evi- 
dently a part  of  the  preceding  name,  Ziddira-zer.  See 
Ziddim.  Schwarz  remarks  ( Palest . p.  182)  that  Zer  U 
mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Megdlak,  i)  as 
lying  near  Ziddim. 

Zera  Abraham  (SfVCX  yit)  is  the  title  of  a 
grammatico-historical  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
written  by  Abraham  Seeb,  of  Brzesc,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  published  at  Sulzbach  in  1685.  See  De’  Rossi. 
Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  65;  Furst,  BiL 
Jud.  i,  11.  (B.  P.) 

Zerduat.  See  Zoroaster. 

Zeteda.  The  present  Surdah  lies  twenty -ooe  and 
a half  miles  north-west  of  Beitln  (Bethel),  and  is 
small  village  on  a hillside,  with  a garden  to  the  sooth 
of  it,  and  the  spring  Ain  Jelaztln  on  the  east"  (Jhmoirt 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  295). 

Zerremer,  Heinrich  Gottlieb,  a Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Wemigerede.  March 
8,  1750.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and,  after  completing 
his  studies,  accepted  a position  as  teacher  of  Latin  and 
mathematics  at  Klosterbergen.  In  1775  be  was  called 
as  pastor  to  Bayendorf.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  first 
preacher  at  Derenburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Halberstadt. 
In  1810  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  at 
Halberstadt,  where  he  died,  Nov.  10,1811.  He  »as  • 
popular  writer,  and  his  publications  were  greatly  tsr 
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teemed  in  his  day,  though  of  little  value  for  the  present. 
They  are  given  by  During,  in  his  Die  gelehrten  Theo- 
logen Deutschlands , iv,  787 ; sec  also  Winer,  Handbvch 
der  theoL  LiL  i,  192, 19G,  226, 233, 248, 394.  (B.  1\) 

Zestermann,  August  Christian  Adolf,  who 
died  at  Leipsic,  March  16, 1869,  doctor  and  professor,  is 
the  author  of,  De  Basilicis  Libri  Tres  (Leipsic,  1847)  : 
— Die  antiken  und  christlichen  Basilikcn  nach  ikrer  Ent- 
stehung,  AusbUdung  vnd  Beziehung  zueina  ruler  dargts- 
tellt  (1847).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Zickler,  Friedrich  Samuel,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  14, 1721,  at  Schwabs- 
dorf,  in  Weimar.  He  studied  at  Jena,  where  he  was 
made  magister  in  1744,  on  presenting  a dissertation, 
Ad  Vaticudum  Jacobeeum  Genes,  zlix,  12.  In  1768  he 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy,  and  at  the  jubilee  of 
the  Jena  University  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  pre- 
senting a dissertation,  De  Glorioso  Servuloris  in  Calum 
Adscensu.  In  1760  he  went  to  Erlangen  as  third  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  university-preacher.  He  opened 
his  lectures  with  a dissertation  on  De  opSocoZia  et 
ipcoropin  Necessariis  in  Dodore  Ecdesiee  Requisitis. 
He  returned  again  to  Jena  in  1768,  advanced  rapidly, 
and  died  April  25,  1779,  having  four  years  before  been 
chosen  first  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Dies.  I 
et  II  liistorico-  Exegeticee,  Religionem  Bestiarum  ab 
AZgyptiis  Consecratarum  Exponentes , etc.  (Jena,  1745- 
46) : — Diss . Exegetica  Statum  Ecdesiee  Novi  Eaderis 
Primer  ree  it  Jeremiac  iii,  14  sq.,  Prerdictum  Exponent 
( ibid.  1747  ) : — Ckulduismus  DanUlis  Prophetee , etc. 
(ibid.  1749,  etc.).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  iv,  789  sq. ; FQrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  550. 
(B.P.) 

Ziddlm.  The  modern  llattin  lies  seven  and  a quar- 
ter miles  north-west  of  Tiberias,  and  four  and  three 
quarters  south-west  of  Mejdel  (Magdala) ; it  contains 
several  rock-cut  tombs  to  the  west,  and  the  wady  of 
Xeby  Shuaib  (Jethro)  on  the  south  ( Memoirs  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  i,  384). 

Ziegenbalg,  Bartholomaus,  a well-known  Prot- 
estant missionary  of  German}',  was  bom  June  14, 1683, 
at  Pulsnitz,  in  Lusatia.  He  studied  at  Halle,  where 
A.  H.  Francke  enlisted  him  for  missionary  service.  On 
Nov.  29, 1705,  he  left  for  Tranqnebar  with  his  friend 
Pllltsehow.  For  a time  his  work  was  opposed  by  the 
Danish  officers,  but  finally  he  succeeded.  Having  mas- 
tered the  language,  he  translated  Luther's  smaller  cate- 
chism, the  New  Test^  and  commenced  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Test,  into  the  Malabar  language.  He  also  found- 
ed schools  and  built  chapels  there.  In  1714  he  returned 
to  Europe,  to  return  again  to  Tranqnebar  in  1716,  where 
he  died,  Feb.  23,  1719.  He  published,  Grammatica 
Damulica  (Halle,  1716):— together  with  J.  E.Grhndler, 
he  published  Theologia  Thetica  in  qua  Omnia  Dogmata 
ad  Salutem  Coejnoscendam  Necessaria  Pcrspicua  Metho- 
do  Tractanlur,  etc.  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1856).  See  German, 
Ziegenbalg  und  Pliitschoic  (Erlangen,  1868,  2 vols.) ; 
Theologisches  Universallexikon,  s.  v. ; Zuchold,  Bibl. 
Theol.  ii,  1491.  (B.  I*.) 

Ziegenbein,  Johann  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  a Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1766  at ' 
Braunschweig.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
St.  Peter’s,  in  his  native  place,  and  advanced  in  1803  ns 
general  superintendent  of  the  duchy  of  Blankenburg. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Michaelstcin,  and 
died  Jan.  12,  1824.  Zicgenbeiu’s  writings  are  mostly 
of  a pedagogical  nature.  He  translated  from  the  French 
Scnebrier’s  lives  of  Calvin  and  Beza  (Hamburg,  1789);  j 
from  the  English  Priestley’s  Comparison  of  the  Institu-  , 
lions  of  Moses  with  those  of  the  Hindus  and  other  A n- 
cient  Nations ; The  Life  of  Gibbon , etc.  See  Doring, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands , iv,  793  sq.;  Wi- 
ner, Ilarulbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  142;  ii,  73,  95,  228,  237,  , 
239,  245,  248,  260,  339,  354 ; Fttrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  550. 
(HP.) 

Ziegler,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a German  Keformed  min- 


ister, was  bom  at  Reading,  Pa.,  July  11,  1804.  His 
parents  removing  to  New  Berlin,  Union  Co.,  in  his  in- 
fancy, his  youth  was  spent  there.  He  was  a saddler  by 
trade,  and  went  to  Philadelphia  to  work ; but  his  mind 
being  turned  towards  the  ministry,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  located  at  Philadelphia ; stud- 
ied theology  in  the  seminar}'  of  the  Keformed  Church 
at  Carlisle ; was  licensed  in  1830,  and  became  pastor  of 
some  congregations  in  York  County ; was  called  to  the 
Kreutzcreek  charge,  where  he  spent  the  whole  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  years,  which 
were  devoted  to  the  First  Reformed  Church  in  York. 
He  died  May  23, 1876.  He  preached  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  German,  which  he  spoke  with  great  fluency,  ac- 
curacy, and  elegance.  His  preaching  was  calm,  clear, 
and  impressive.  He  was  a man  of  culture,  pleasant, 
open-hearted,  kind,  and  sympathizing.  See  llarbaugh, 
Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  v,  199. 

Ziegler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig,  a Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  May  15,  1763,  at 
Schamebeck,  in  Lttneburg.  He  studied  at  Gbttingen, 
some  time  lectured  in  the  Gottingen  University,  and 
was  called,  in  1792,  as  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock. 
He  died  April  24, 1809,  leaving,  De  Mimis  Romanorum 
Commentatio  (Gottingen,  1788) : — Vollstiimlige  Einlei- 
tung  in  den  BrUf  an  die  Htbraer  (ibid.  1791): — Progr. 

A dit.  Ilistoria  Dognuitis  de  Redemptions,  etc.  (ibid,  eod.) : 

— Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  das  Dasegn 
Gottes  in  der  Theologie  (ibid.  1792).  Sec  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  iv,  798  sq. ; Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  32,  90, 211,  572,  596,  599,  610; 
FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  551.  (B.  P.) 

Zierold,  Johann  Wilhelm, a Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  May  14, 1669,  at  Ncustadt-ober- 
Wiesenthal,  in  Meissen.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  trav- 
elled extensively  through  Austria,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, was  appointed,  in  1696,  pastor  and  professor  of 
theology  at  the  Groningen  College  in  Stargard,  received 
the  doctorate  of  theology  in  1698,  and  died  Sept  1,  # 
1731.  He  wrote,  Analogismus  Nominum  et  Rerum  ex 
Psa.i  (Stargard,  1701):  — “ij<3  oder  deutliche 

Erlduterungen  der  heiligen  Schiifl  (Leipsic,  1715): — 
Der  Prediger  Salomo  aus  der  Bedeutung  der  Buchstaben 
(ibid,  eod.) : — Der  Prophet  Obadja,  etc.  (ibid,  eod.) : — 
Der  Prophet  Joel,  etc.  (ibid.  1720).  See  Hildebrand, 
Ilirten  nach  dem  Herzen  Gottes  zu  Stargard;  Jucher, 
Allgemeinrs  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; Fflrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
551.  (B.  P.) 

Zigabenus,  Euthymius.  See  Euthtmius  Ziga- 
benus. 

Ziller,  Tuiskon,  a German  philosopher,  was  bom 
Dec.  22, 1817,  and  died  April  20, 1882,  at  Leipsic,  doctor 
and  professor  of  philosophy.  He  was  a pupil  of  Her- 
bart,  whose  system  he  followed.  Ziller  published,  Die 
Regierung  der  Kiiuler  (1859): — Grundlegung  zur  I^ehre 
vom  erziehenden  Unterricht  (1861): — Vorlesungen  uber 
ullgemeine  Pddagogik  (1876) : — .4  llgemeine philosophische 
Ethik  (1880).  In  1860  he  started  with  Allihn  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  exakte  Philosophic  im  Sinne  des  neueren 
philosophischen  Realismus.  lie  also  organized  the  so- 
ciety of  scientific  pedagogics,  whose  organ,  the  Jahr- 
biicher,  he  edited  for  fourteen  years.  (B.  P.) 

Zillerthal,  a valley  of  Tyrol,  stretching  for  about 
five  miles  along  the  Ziller,  between  Salzburg  and  Inns- 
bruck, and  inhabited  by  about  15,000  souls,  has  become 
memorable  in  Church  history  on  account  of  the  infa- 
mous manner  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  an  evangelical  rising  which  took 
place  in  our  century.  As  in  other  countries  of  Ger- 
many, the  Reformation  found  its  way  into  Salzburg  and 
Tyrol,  but  it  was  suppressed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century,  in  Salzburg,  by  the  archbishops,  and  in 
Tyrol  by  the  government,  in  connection  with  the  no-  ' 
bility  and  the  ecclesiastics.  In  1730  archbishop  Frinian 
inaugurated  a cruel  persecution,  with  a view  of  exter- 
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ruinating  all  adherents  to  the  evangelical  faith.  Nev- 
ertheless it  reappeared  iu  the  Zillerthal  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  As  soon  as  the  Homan 
clergy  became  aware  of  the  danger,  the  number  of 
priests  was  doubled  in  the  villages  and  the  strictest 
watch  was  kept.  When,  in  1832,  the  emperor  Francis 
of  Austria  visited  the  valley,  the  evangelical  Ziller- 
thalcrs  petitioned  him  in  behalf  of  their  religion.  The 
emperor  promised  to  do  what  he  could.  When  the 
Homan  clergy  became  aware  of  this,  they  resorted  to 
violent  measures.  The  toleration  edict  of  Joseph  II, 
and  the  stipulations  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  were 
thrown  aside,  and,  instigated  by  the  fanatical  clergy, 
the  provincial  estates  of  Tyrol  decreed  that  no  split  in 
the  Church  of  the  country  should  be  allowed,  that  those 
who  would  not  conform  to  the  Church  of  Home  should 
leave  the  country  and  settle  under  an  evangelical  prince. 
But  before  this  could  be  effected  the  Evangelicals  had 
to  suffer  many  things.  Being  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  their  neighbors  were  warned  against  holding 
any  kind  of  intercourse  with  them.  The  children  of 
the  Evangelicals  were  forced  to  frequent  the  Iioman 
Catholic  schools,  where  they  were  placed  on  separate 
scats,  as  “children  of  the  devil,"  apart  from  the  “Chris- 
tian children.”  When,  after  eleven  years  of  perpetual 
chicanery,  the  Evangelicals  were  advised  from  Vienna 
that  they  could  emigrate,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  of  l’russia,  in  1837,  and  by  his 
humane  intercession  they  were  allowed  to  sell  their  es- 
tates and  remove  to  his  dominions,  where  they  were 
settled,  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  souls,  in  Hohen- 
Mittel,  and  Nieder-Zillerthal,  in  Silesia.  See  Khein- 
wald,  Die  Erangelischegesitailen  ini  Zillerthal  (Berlin, 
1837);  Evanejelische  Kirchenzeitung  (1835),  p.  813-815, 
820-823;  (1836),  p.  132;  (1837),  p.  343;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Zimmer,  Patriz  BKXF.niCT,  a Homan  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  22,  1762.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy,  received  holy  orders 
in  1775,  was  made  professor  of  dogmatics  at  Ingolstadt 
in  1789,  and  died  at  Steinhcim,  OcL  16,  1820.  He 
wrote,  Theologia  Christiana  Theoretira  Systema  (Det- 
lingen,  1787)  : — Veritas  Christiana  Rtligionis  (Augs- 
burg, 1789-90): — Thtologia  Christiana  Sjeerialis  et 
Theoretira  (Landshut,  1802-1806): — I’hilosvphische  Re- 
ligionslehre  (ibid.  1805): — i'ntersuchung  uber  den  allgt- 
meinen  Yerfall  drs  menschl  Geschlechts  (ibid.  1809): — 
I'ntersuchung  uber  den  Iltgriff  und  die  Gesetze  der  Ge~ 
schichte  (Munich,  1818).  Sec  his  biography  in  Wid- 
roer's  edition  of  Sailer's  works,  xxxviii,  117  sq.,  and 
appendix  to  his  biography  (Uri,  1823);  Denzinger, 
Religiose  Erkenntniss , i,  209  sq.,  540  sq. ; Werner,  Gtsch. 
der  kathol.  Theologie,  p.  254  sq.,  310  sq. ; Thtol.  L'niver- 
salltxikim,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Zimmermarm,  Erast,  a brother  of  Karl,  was 
born  ScpU  18,  1786.  Like  his  brother,  he  studied 
theology  and  philology  at  Giessen.  In  1805  he  was 
called  as  assistant  preacher  and  teacher  to  Auerbach 
(where  he  published  an  edition  of  Euripides  [Frank- 
fort, 1808  sq.],  and  Suetonius’s  History  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  [Darmstadt,  1810]).  In  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed deacon  at  Grossgcrau,  iu  1814  advanced  as 
court-deacon,  and  in  1816  made  court-preacher,  at  the 
same  time  acting  os  tutor  of  prince  Ludwig  of  Anhalt- 
Kothen.  He  died  June  24, 1832,  having  been  appointed 
prelate.  lie  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  his  horn- 
iletical  works  are  still  of  great  value.  Besides  sermons, 
he  published,  Homilet  itches  Handbuch  jur  denkende  Dre- 
digei • (Frankfort,  1812-22,  4 vols.): — M onutsschrifl  fur 
Dredigencisscnsehnften  (Darmstadt,  1821-24,6  vols.): 
— JahrbucA  der  theoL  Liter  a fur  ( Essen,  1832-36, 4 vols.) : 
— Grist  aus  Luther  s Sckrifen  (Darmstadt,  1828-31,  4 
vols.).  In  1822  he  commenced  the  A Ugemeine  Kirchen- 
zeitung, which  is  still  published.  Sec  Karl  Zimmer- 
mann,  Ernst  Zimmer  maun  nach  srinem  I^eben.  If'irivn 
■t.  Character  geschildert  (Darmstadt,  1833);  Zuchold, 


Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1497  sq. ; TheoL  Unitersalleriko it,  *.  v. 

(H.  P .) 

Zimmermarm,  Johann  Christian,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Langenwiesen.Mtr 
Ilmenau,  Aug.  12, 1702.  He  studied  at  I^ipsic,  and  w&s 
appointed  coart-chaplain  at  Hanover  in  1738.  In  1743 
he  was  called  as  provost  and  superintendent  to  feltzec, 
in  Hanover,  where  he  died.  May  28,  1783.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  hymns,  which  are  found  in  Vemekrta 
ffanorerisches  Kirchen-Gesaugbuch  (edited  by  Zimmer- 
mann,  Hanover,  1740).  See  Koch,  Geseh.  d.  deultehtn 
Kirchenliedes,  v,  566  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Zimmermarm,  Johann  Jakob  (l),an  eloquent 
German  preacher,  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Wurteo- 
berg  in  1644.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  a disciple 
of  Boehman  and  Brouqtielle,  whose  doctrines  he  ren- 
dered highly  popular,  making  many  converts  in  Ger- 
many and  the  united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
He  was  for  some  years  professor  of  mathematics  si 
Heidelberg.  He  was  about  to  depart  for  America  to 
escape  the  persecution  to  which  his  preaching  had  sub- 
jected him,  when  he  died  at  Hotterdam,  in  1693.  The 
most  noted  of  his  works  is  entitled  a Revelation  if  Asti- 
christ. 

Zimmermarm,  Johann  Jakob  (2),  a S*i»  the- 
ologian, was  born  in  1685,  became  professor  at  Zorich 
in  1737,  and  died  in  1756.  He  introduced  more  liberal 
views  in  his  teaching  than  had  been  current  hitbetto, 
and  was  often  suspected  of  heresy.  See  Hagentack 
Hist,  of  the  Church  in  the  18 th  and  19/ A Centuries,  i.  113; 
Fritzsche,  Irissertation  (Zurich,  1841)  ; Schweitzer,  (.«• 
traldogmen , ii,  791  sq. 

Zimmermarm,  Karl,  a Protestant  theologian  rf 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt,  Aug.  23,  1803.  He 
studied  theology  and  philology  at  Giessen,  sod,  after 
having  labored  for  some  years  in  tbe  depanment  of 
education,  was  appointed  deacon  to  the  court-church 
at  Darmstadt  in  1832.  From  tltat  time  be  remained 
in  the  ministry,  advancing  rapidly,  and  was  appointed 
in  1842  first  preacher  to  the  court.  In  1847  he  «i 
made  prelate  and  member  of  consistory,  and  filled  ihis 
high  position  till  1872,  when  he  retired.  He  died  June 
12, 1877.  To  him  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  (q.rj 
is  much  indebted  for  the  great  interest  and  activity  be 
showed  in  its  behalf.  His  publications,  mostly  ser- 
mons, are  all  specified  by  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii.  1495- 
97.  See  also  Theol.  Vnictrtallexiktm,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Zimmermann,  Mathias,  a German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Ypres,  Sept.  21,  1625.  He  began  hi* 
studies  in  bis  native  village,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  College  of  Thun  (1639),  and  thence  (1644)  to  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  where  he  studied  philosophy. 
Having  decided  upon  a religious  career,  he  studied  at 
Leipsic,  and  in  1651  returned  home.  He  was  soon  nom- 
inated rector  of  the  College  of  I/eutsch,  in  Upper  Hun- 
gary, but  the  next  year  (1652)  returned  home  again. 
Soon  afterwards  the  elector  of  Saxony  appointed  him  a 
colleague  of  the  superintendent  of  Colditz,  and  the  min- 
ister and  superintendent  of  Meissen.  He  had  prepared 
himaelf  for  those  positions  by  a license  in  theckgr 
(Nov.  1661),  and  in  1666  was  made  doctor  in  the  uni- 
versity at  Leipsic,  but  died  suddenly,  Nov.  29,  1689, 
leaving  many  religious  works,  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  liiog,  L'niverselle,  s.  v. 

Zimmermann,  Wilhelm,  historian  and  contro- 
versialist of  Neustadt,  in  the  dnchy  of  Wttrtemberg. 
was  preacher  at  Wimpfew  in  1569,  member  of  consis- 
tory and  court  - preacher  at  Heidelberg  in  1578,  and 
finally  (in  1586)  inspector  of  churches  and  schools  at 
Grotz.  He  left  a JJistoria  Germamctr,  and  some  Zif- 
tera,  which  are  inserted  by  Fecht  in  his  collection  of 
Epistola  Theologictr. 

Zingerle,  Pica,  a Roman  Catholic  Orientalist,  *ai 
bom  at  Mcran.  March  17, 1801,  and  died  Jan.  10.  l&b 
at  Mariaberg,  Tyrol  He  publiahed,  Eckte  A ben  krihger 
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Mdrtyrcr  des  Morgerdandes,  aus  dem  Syrischen  ubersetzt 
( Innsbruck,  1836,  2 vols. ) : — Clemens  Bomanus’  zwei 
Brief e an  die  Jungfrauen , aus  dem  Syrischen  mil  An~ 
merkungen  ( Vienna,  1827 ) : — Ephruem  Syrus'  auser- 
t rdhlle  Schriflen  (Innsbruck,  1830-34,  o vols.) ; besides, 
lie  contributed  largely  to  the  Zeilschrift  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society.  (B,  P.) 

Zinzendorf,  Nicholas  Lewis  Count  von,  is  en- 
titled to  a fuller  notice  than  space  allowed  in  vol.  x. 
The  founder  of  the  modern  Moravian  Church  was  born 
at  Dresden,  May  26, 1700,  and  died  at  llerrnhut,  Saxo- 
ny, May  9,  1760.  lie  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Austrian  fnmily.  For  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  faith 
his  grandfather  relinquished  broad  domains  in  Austria, 
and  settled  in  Franconia.  When  he  was  but  six  weeks 
old,  his  father,  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  died ; while  several  years  later  his  moth- 
er married  the  field  - marshal  Von  Natzmar,  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  removed  to  Berlin.  Young  Zin- 
zendorf did  not  accompany  her,  but  remained  with  his 
grandmother,  the  baroness  Catharine  von  Gersdorf,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  women  of  her  day,  who  had 
organized  a Spencrian  eeclesiola  in  her  castle  of  Gross 
Hcnuersdorf.  That  he  was  intrusted  to  her  care  proved 
to  be  an  important  event  in  his  life.  Amid  the  influ- 
ences of  that  eeclesiola  he  spent  his  childhood,  daily 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a transparent  piety.  Ilis 
grandmother  and  aunt  Henrietta  shaped  his  religious 
development.  When  he  was  not  yet  four  years  old 
be  grasped,  with  a clear  perception  and  a flood  of 
feeling,  Christ's  relation  to  man  as  a Saviour  and 
divine  brother.  This  consciousness  produced  a love 
for  Jesus  which  was  the  holy  and  perpetual  fire  on 
the  altar  of  his  heart;  so  that  in  mature  years  he 
could  truthfully  exclaim:  “I  have  but  one  passion; 
and  it  is  He — lie  only!”  In  1710  he  was  sent  to  the 
Koval  Piedagogium  at  Halle,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  celebrated  Francke;  in  1716  he  entered 
the  University  of  Wittenberg;  and  in  1719,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  young  nobles  of  that  day,  be- 
gan his  travels.  During  all  these  years  he  confessed 
Christ  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  labored  for  his 
cause  with  manly  courage.  At  Halle  he  organized  a 
fraternity  among  the  students,  known  as  “The  Order 
of  the  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed at  Wittenberg  lie  ex- 
ercised no  little  influence;  in  Paris,  where  he  spent  an 
entire  winter,  neither  the  blandishments  of  the  royal 
court  nor  the  flatteries  of  the  highest  nobles  could  se- 
duce him  from  the  path  of  godliness.  His  commentary 
on  the  French  capital,  with  its  hollow  gaveties  and  car- 
nal frivolities,  was:  “ O Splendida  ifiseria /"  while  the 
impression  which  an  exquisite  Ecce  Homo — with  the 
inscription,  “ Hoc  feci  pro  te,  quid fads  pro  me  f" — in  the 
picture-gallery  of  DUsseldorf  made  upon  his  heart  fol- 
lowed him  through  life.  When  Zinzendorf  returned 
from  his  journey,  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  devote  him- 
self, in  spite  of  his  rank,  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
But  neither  his  mother  nor  grandmother  would  listen 
to  such  a proposition,  and  insisted  upon  his  adopting, 
like  his  father,  the  career  of  a statesman.  With  a 
heavy  heart  he  yielded,  and  in  1721  accepted  a position 
as  Aulic  and  Justicial  Councillor  at  Dresden.  His  pur- 
pose to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  remained,  however, 
unshaken,  nnd  soon  after  attaining  his  majority  he  pur- 
chased the  domain  of  Berthelsdorf,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
with  the  intention  of  making  that  the  centre  of  his 
Christian  activity.  In  what  such  activity  was  to  con-  i 
sist  he  did  not  as  yet  know.  He  was  supported  in  his 
purpose  by  his  young  wife,  the  countess  Erdmuth  Dor- 
othy von  HeusSjwhom  he  married  in  1722,  nnd  through 
whom  he  became  connected  with  several  of  the  royal 
houses  of  Europe.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led 
to  grant  an  asylum  on  his  newly-purchased  estate  to 
the  remnant  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  of  the  renewal 
of  their  Church  through  his  agency,  and  of  the  peculiar 
character  which  he  gave  to  it,  a full  account  may  be 
found  in  the  article  on  the  Moravian  Brethren,  2, 
XII. — T T T 


vi,  585,  etc.  In  all  that  he  undertook  in  this  respect 
his  aim  was,  not  to  interfere  with  the  established 
Church,  but  rather  to  make  the  Moravians  a Church 
within  that  Church.  His  course  was  misunderstood 
and  excited  bitter  opposition.  In  1736  he  was  ban- 
ished from  Saxony,  and,  two  years  later,  as  he  refused 
to  sign  a bond  acknowledging  himself  guilty  of  “of- 
1 fences,”  banished  “ forever.”  The  same  result  which 
, generally  grows  out  of  religious  persecutions  appeared 
in  this  case  also.  His  enemies  overreached  themselves. 
Instead  of  putting  a stop  to  his  Christian  activity,  it 
grew  in  importance  and  extended  far  and  wide.  A 
“ Church  of  Pilgrims,"  as  it  was  called,  gathered  around 
Zinzendorf,  composed  of  the  members  of  his  family  and 
his  chief  ministerial  coadjutors,  and  itinerated  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, everywhere  making  known  the  renewal  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum , and  attracting  large  numbers  to  its 
communion.  Zinzendorf,  with  the  aid  of  his  fellow- 
laborers,  directed  the  entire  work  of  the  Moravians  in 
Christian  and  heathen  lands.  He  had  long  since  re- 
signed his  civil  office  at  Dresden,  and  devoted  himself 
, to  the  ministry;  nnd  now,  May  25, 1737,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  was  consecrated, 
at  Berlin,  a bishop  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum , by  bishops 
Jablonskv  and  David  Kitschmnnn.  In  the  following 
year  he  set  out  on  a tour  of  inspection  to  the  mission 
in  St. Thomas,  and  in  1741  visited  America.  His  course 
continued  to  excite  opposition,  and  brought  upon  him 
personal  defamation  of  the  grossest  character.  Few 
servants  of  the  Lord  have  suffered  more  in  this  respect. 
But  he  leaned  upon  the  strong  arm  of  his  divine  Mas- 
ter, and  gradually  won  the  victory.  The  Saxon  gov- 
ernment recalled  him  to  his  native  country,  and  fully 
acknowledged  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren; 
the  British  parliament  recognised  the  Church,  and 
i passed  an  act  encouraging  the  Moravians  to  settle  in 
the  British  colonies;  the  government  of  Prussia  grant- 
ed the  most  favorable  concessions.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  Church  for  whose  renewal  God  had  appoint- 
. cd  him  the  instrument  was  everywhere  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  in  Germany,  over  against  the  State  Church, 
had  gained  a position  even  more  independent  than  he 
had  intended  to  secure.  Zinzendorf  died  full  of  joy 
and  peace,  triumphing  in  the  thought  of  his  “going  to 
the  Saviour,”  blessing  his  children  and  fellow-workers, 
and  when  speech  failed  him,  looking  upon  them  with 
a countenance  that  was  irradiated  with  the  brightness 
of  coming  glory.  Thirty-two  presbyters  and  deacons 
from  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Ireland,  North  Amer- 
ica, and  Greenland  bore  his  remains  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-place on  the  Hutberg,  at  llerrnhut. 

Zinzendorf  was  an  extraordinary  man,  a heroic  lead- 
er in  the  Church  of  Christ,  a “disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,”  a priest  of  the  living  God.  Like  all  great  men 
, he  had  his  faults,  and  some  of  them  were  of  a grave 
character.  He  was  often  impetuous  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  calm;  he  allowed  himself  to  be  unduly 
swayed  by  his  feelings;  in  one  period  of  his  career  his 
theological  views  and  utterances,  which,  however,  he 
subsequently  laid  aside,  were  very  objectionable;  while 
his  efforts  to  renew  the  Unitas  Fratrum  and  yet  make 
it  a part  of  the  established  Church  of  Germany  brought 
him  into  dilemmas  the  inevitable  outcome  of  which  was 
offences  on  the  score  of  insincerity  and  double-dealing, 
although  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  sterling  piety,  his  intense  love  to 
the  Saviour,  his  Johaunean  intercourse  with  him,  his 
work  for  the  Moravian  Church,  his  labors  for  the  Church 
universal,  the  principles  which  he  originated,  often 
misunderstood  and  ridiculed  in  his  day,  but  now  the 
common  and  cherished  property  of  all  evangelical 
Christians,  the  missions  which  he  inaugurated  among 
the  heathen,  the  lifelong  efforts  which  he  made  to  pro- 
mote the  unity  of  the  children  of  God  of  every  name, 
and  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  high-priest- 
ly prayer—"  that  they  may  be  one  "—assign  to  him  an 
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exalted  place  in  ecclesiastical  history,  give  him  an  im- 
perishable name,  and  justify  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb- 
stone: “He  was  ordained  that  he  should  go  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  and  that  his  fruit  should  remain."  In  many 
respects — and  this  truth  explains  to  a great  degree  the 
opposition  with  which  he  met — Zinzendorf  was  more 
than  a century  in  advance  of  his  age.  His  writings  ! 
number  more  than  one  hundred,  and  consist  of  sermons,  ; 
hymnals,  offices  of  worship,  controversial  works,  cate-  1 
chisms,  and  historical  collections.  He  was  a gifted 
hymnologisL  In  public  sen- ice  he  frequently  impro- 
vised hymns,  which  were  sung  by  the  congregation  as 
he  announced  them  line  by  line.  Many  of  his  compo- 
sitions, both  in  point  of  the  sentiments  ami  the  poetry, 
arc  worthless;  many  others  are  beautiful, and  take  their 
place  among  the  standard  hymns  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  best  collection  of  them  was  edited  bv 
Albert  Knapp,  Geistliche  I.ietler  drs  Grafen  r on  Z in- 
tend.) rf  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1H45). 

We  append  a brief  account  of  Zinzendorrs  labors  in 
America.  His  chief  purpose  was  not  to  found  Moravian 
churches,  but  to  care  for  his  neglected  German  country- 
men in  Pennsylvania.  He  landed  at  New  York  on  Dec. 
2, 1741,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  the  countess  Be- 
nign a,  his  private  secretary,  and  several  others.  From 
New  York  be  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  established 
himself  at  Germantown,  where  he  rented  a house  which 
is  still  standing.  Keeping  in  view  the  main  object  of 
his  visit  to  America,  he  opened,  in  that  dwelling,  a , 
school  for  German  children ; preached  the  gospel  wher-  j 
ever  he  came,  in  churches,  school-houses,  and  bams;  ac- 
cepted from  the  Lutherans  of  Philadelphia,  who  were 
without  a minister,  an  appointment  as  their  temporary 
pastor,  a thing  that  led,  on  Muhlenberg's  arrival  from 
Europe,  to  bitter  animosities,  for  which  both  sides  were 
responsible;  and  organized  the  so-called  Pennsylvania 
Synod.  This  last  was  his  favorite  undertaking.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  German  churches  and 
sects  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  basis  of  experimental 
religion,  into  what  he  called  “ The  Congregation  of  God 
in  the  Spirit.”  Gaining  over  to  his  views  Henry  Antes, 
a prominent  magistrate  of  the  Reformed  persuasion  (see 
McMinn,  Life  and  Times  of  Ilenry  Antes , Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  1886),  a call  was  addressed  to  all  German  religious 
bodies  wilhin  the  colony  to  send  representatives  to  a 
Union  Synod  to  be  held  at  Germantown.  It  convened 
on  Jan.  12, 1742,  and  met  again,  at  various  places,  seven 
times  during  Zinzcndorfs  stay  in  America,  and  eighteen 
times  after  his  return  to  Europe.  But,  however  beau- 
tiful the  ideal,  it  was  premature  — no  real  union  was 
brought  about;  the  interest  in  the  movement  gradually 
waned,  and,  in  the  end,  it  served  but  to  augment  the 
differences  among  the  German  religionists  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Reports  of  the  first  seven  meetings  of  this  Syn-  i 
od,  together  with  cognate  documents,  were  'published 
by  Benjamin  Frauklin,  and  form  a volume  which  is  as 
valuable  as  it  is  rare.  The  title  of  the  first  report  is 
AuthenliscJie  Relation  von  dem  Aidass,  Fort  gang  und 
Schlusse  der  in  German/own  gehaltenen  Versammlung 
einiger  A rbeiter  derer  meisten  Christ  lichen  Religionen  und 
vider  tor  tick  selbst  Gott-dienenden  Christen- Menschen  in 
Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia:  by  Benj.  Franklin).  Zin- 
zendorfs  labors  among  his  own  brethren  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  several  churches,  particularly  the  one 
at  Bethlehem.  After  he  had  left  the  country  Moravian 
enterprises  were  begun  at  nearly  all  the  places  where 
he  had  preached.  The  Indian  mission  attracted  his  j 
earnest  attention.  He  undertook  three  journeys  to  the  I 
aboriginal  domain — the  first,  in  July,  1742,  to  the  Dela-  i 
wares  of  Pennsylvania;  the  second,  in  August,  to  the 
Mohicans  of  New  York ; and  the  third,  in  September, 
to  the  Shawnecs  of  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  was 
probably  the  first  white  man  who  encamped  on  what 
is  now  the  site  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  he  would  have  been 
murdered  by  the  savages  had  it  not  been  for  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Conrad  Weisser,  the  government  agent. 
The  rattlesnake  story,  which  has  found  its  way  into  so 


many  books  and  is  so  often  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
God’s  special  providence,  is  a fable.  During  his  stir 
in  America  Zinzendorf  laid  aside  his  rank  as  a count, 
and  was  known  as  Leeds  von  Thirnstein,  which  tunc 
formed  one  of  his  titles.  On  Jan.  9, 1743,  he  set  sail  far 
Europe  in  a chartered  vessel  commanded  by  captain 
Garrison,  who  afterwards,  for  many  years,  was  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Moravian  missionary  vessel  which  plied  be- 
tween England  and  the  American  colonies. 

Literature.  — The  books  in  relation  to  Zinzendorf 
are  very  numerous.  Besides  the  works  noted  in  the 
article  on  the  Renewed  Moravian  Brethren,  the  most 
important  arc  the  following:  Spangenberg,  l An  dt 
Grafen  ron  Zinzendorf  (Barin',  1772-75,  3 vok:  as 
abridged  English  translation  by  Jackson,  Loud.  1*3$); 
Verbeek,  I Aren  r on  Zinzendorf  (Gnadau,  1845);  Yan- 
hagen  von  Ense,  Leben  dts  Grafen  Zinzendorf  (Bolin, 
1846);  Pilgram,  Leben  des  Grafen  Zinzendorf  {\jt\pk, 
1857 ),  from  a Roman  Catholic  standpoint ; Kdlbing. 
Der  Graf  v on  Zinzendorf  dargestellt  aus  seinen  Grdidtie* 
(Gnadau,  1850);  Braun,  Leben  des  Grafen  re*  Zimen- 
dorf  (Bielefeld,  eod.) ; Bovet,  Le  Comte  de  Zinzendorf 
(Paris,  1865;  an  English  translation  under  the  title  of  Tie 
Banished  Cohnt,  by  John  Gill,  Ixnd.  eod.) ; Zinzendorf  t 
Theologie , dargestellt  von  //.  Plitt  (Gotha.  1869  - 74,3 
vols.) ; Becker,  Zinzendorf  im  Verhahniss  zn  Pkilosofhit 
und  Kirchentum  seiner  Zeit  (Leipsic,  1886).  (E.  l>r.  S.) 

Zipporis.  See  SnrrnoRts. 

Zipser,  Maif.r,  chief  rabbi  at  Stuhlweissenbcrg 
and  afterwards  at  Rechnitz,  in  Hungary,  was  bom  Aug. 
14, 1815,  and  died  Dec.  10, 1870.  He  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  Literaturblatt  des  Orients  from  1846  to  1850, 
Ilen-Chananja,  and  the  Jewish  Chronicle , published  in 
London.  His  contributions  to  the  hitter  periodical, 
headed  “The  Talmud  and  the  Gospels,"  which  were 
called  forth  by  Mr.  Newdegate  in  the  British  House  of 
Commous,  when  he  opposed  the  admission  of  Jews  into 
Parliament,  were  published  separately  under  the  title. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ( Loud.  1852 ).  After  his 
death,  Dr.  A.  Jellinek  published  his  Des  florist  Jose- 
phus’ Werk  “ Ueber  das  hohe  Alter  des  jiid.  Volkes  geges 
Apion”  nach  hebr.  OriginalqueUen  erlautert . . . (Wien, 
1871).  See  Mater  Zipser , eine  Biorprapkie , in  the  Bfk 
el-Ehrentemjrel  verdienter  vngarisvher  Israelites , bv  Ig. 
Reich  (Pesth,  1862,  4 Heft),  p.  1-30 ; Furst,  Bibl.Jil 
iii,  552  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Zirkel,  Gregorius,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Silbacb,  near  Haa&funh.  July 
28,  1762,  and  died  at  Wurzburg,  Dec.  18, 1807,  as  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  theology  and  regent  of  the  clerical 
seminary.  He  is  the  author  of,  Der  Prediger  Salomon, 
ubtrsetzt  und  erklart  (Wurzburg,  1792): — Cntermfh- 
ungen  nber  den  Prediger  nebst  krilischtn  und  pkiiolo- 
gischen  Bemerkungen  ( ibid.  coil. ).  See  Winer,  Rani- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  213;  ii,  208;  Ftlrst,  BibL  TktoL 
iii,  554.  (B.  P.) 

Zisca  (or  Zizka),  Jonx,  the  military  leader  of 
the  Hussites,  was  bom  at  Trocznow,  in  the  circle  of 
Budweis,  Bohemia,  about  1360.  He  was  of  a noble  Bo- 
hemian family,  and  in  bis  boyhood  lost  an  eye.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a page  to  king  Wenceslss 
at  the  court  of  Prague,  but  his  gloomy  and  thoughtful 
temperament  unfitted  him  at  this  period  for  the  friroloes 
occupations  of  the  court.  Embracing  the  career  of 
arms,  he  served  as  a volunteer  in  the  English  army  in 
France,  and  afterwarda  joined  king  LadisLas  of  Poland, 
with  a body  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  auxiliaries,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the 
Teutonic  knights,  deciding  the  battle  of  Tannenberg 
(July  15, 1410),  in  which  the  knights  suffered  a terrible 
defeat.  High  honors  were  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
king ; but  the  war  being  now  over,  his  restless  spirit  led 
him  to  join  the  Austrians  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
and  afterwards  to  enter  the  English  army,  in  which  be 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415.  He  returned 
to  Bohemia  soon  after  the  death  of  John  Huss,  and  be- 
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crime  chamberlain  to  king  Wencealas.  He  had  early 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Hussites,  and  entered 
deeply  into  the  feelings  of  resentment  which  the  execu- 
tion of  IIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  excited  throughout 
Bohemia.  A powerful  party  was  soon  formed,  which 
urged  upon  the  king  a policy  of  resistance  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Council  of  Constance.  Zisca  was  one  of 
the  prominent  leaders  of  this  party,  and  his  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  king  gained  for  it  the  latter's  sanction 
to  offer  resistance,  though  the  king’s  vacillating  dispo- 
sition incapacitated  him  from  giriug  effect  to  his  own 
honest  convictions,  and  taking  oj>en  part  with  his  sub- 
jects  against  their  oppressors.  About  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  at  Prague  (July  30,  1419),  Zisca  was  chosen 
leader  of  the  Hussite  party.  On  that  day,  as  a proces- 
sion of  Hussite  priests  was  marching  to  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  one  of  them  was  struck  by  a stone  which  came 
from  the  town  house,  where  the  magistrates  (Roman 
Catholics)  were  assembled.  Zisca  and  his  followers 
immediately  stormed  the  building,  and  threw  thirteen 
of  the  city  council  into  the  yard  below,  where  they  were 
instantly  killed  by  the  mob.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  first  great  religious  controversy  of  Germany, 
known  as  the  Hussite  war.  The  shock  produced  by 
the  news  of  this  outbreak  was  fatal  to  Wenceslas,  and 
his  death  gave  more  of  a political  character  to  the  con- 
test, for  when  his  brother,  the  emperor  Sigismund,  at- 
tempted to  obtain  the  throne  by  advancing  an  army  of 
40,000  men  into  the  country,  his  project  was  frustrated 
fora  time  by  the  Hussites,  who  insisted  on  their  religious 
and  political  liberties  being  secured,  and  totally  defeated 
his  army  with  a force  of  not  more  than  4000.  In  this 
contest  he  had  captured  Prague  in  the  spring  of  1420, 
and  he  completed  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  by  capturing 
the  castle  of  Prague  in  1421.  He  secured  his  hold  of 
the  country  by  the  erection  of  fortresses,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  of  Tabor,  whence  his  party  received  the 
name  of  Tnborites  (q.  v.).  The  varied  ex|Hjrience  ac- 
quired by  Zisca  in  foreign  warfare  was  now  of  immense 
service  to  his  party;  his  followers  were  armed  with 
small  firearms,  and  his  almost  total  deficiency  in  cavalry 
was  compensated  for  by  the  introduction  of  the  veagen- 
burg , or  “cart-fort,”  constructed  of  the  baggage-wagons, 
to  protect  his  little  army  from  the  attacks  of  the  mail- 
clad  knights.  In  1421  he  lost  his  remaining  eye  by  an 
arrow  shut  from  the  enemy  while  besieging  the  castle 
of  Raby ; and,  though  now  entirely  blind,  be  continued 
to  lead  his  armies  with  the  same  masterly  generalship. 
He  was  carried  in  a car  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
was  enabled  to  give  orders  for  their  disposition  from  the 
description  of  the  ground  given  him  by  his  officers,  and 
from  his  own  minute  knowledge  of  the  country.  About 
the  close  of  1421  Sigismund  led  a second  large  army 
into  Bohemia,  which  included  a splendid  lx>dy  of  15,000 
Hungarian  horse.  A battle  took  place  at  Deutsch-Brod 
in  January,  1422,  in  which  the  imperial  army  was 
totally  routed.  Followed  closely  by  Zisca  in  their  re- 
treat to  Moravia,  the  fleeing  troops,  in  crossing  the 
Iglawa  on  the  ice,  broke  through  ami  2000  were 
drowned.  lie  repeatedly  vanquished  the  citizens  of 
Prague  who  were  not  disposed  to  obey  his  orders,  and 
the  uniform  success  of  his  arms  at  last  convinced  Sigis- 
mund that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  reduction  of 
Bohemia.  After  a short  time,  therefore,  he  proposed 
an  arrangement  with  the  Hussites,  by  which  full  re- 
ligious liberty  was  allowed;  and  Zisca,  who  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  emperor  on  the  footing  of  an  inde- 
pendent chief,  was  to  be  appointed  governor  of  Bohemia 
and  her  dependencies.  But  the  war-worn  old  chief  did 
not  livo  long  enough  to  complete  the  treaty,  for  while 
besieging  the  castle  of  Przibislaw  he  was  seized  with 
the  plague,  and  died  Oct.  12, 1424.  He  was  buried  in 
a church  at  Czaslaw,  and  his  battle-axe  was  hung  up 
over  his  tomb.  The  story  that,  in  accordance  with  his 
express  injunction,  his  skin  was  flayed  off,  tanned,  and 
used  for  the  cover  of  a drum  which  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  Hussite  army,  is  a fable.  Zisca  was  victor 


in  more  than  one  hundred  engagements,  and  won  thir- 
teen pitched  battles.  Once  only,  at  Kremsir,  in  Moravia, 
he  suffered  a reverse;  and  even  then  the  evil  conse- 
quences were  warded  off  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  his  retreat.  The  only  accusation  which 
can  with  justice  be  made  against  Zisca  is  on  the  ground 
of  excessive  cruelty,  the  victims  being  the  monks  who 
fell  into  his  hands.  It  would  have  been  strange  if 
Zisca  had  not  laid  himself  open  to  such  a reproach; 
for  the  burning  alive  of  the  propagators  of  the  faith  to 
which  he  adhered,  the  atrocious  cruelties  practiced  on 
such  Hussite  priests  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  im- 
perialists, and  the  seduction  of  his  own  favorite  sister 
by  a monk,  were  events  ill  calculated  to  induce  him  to 
moderate  the  hatred  entertained  by'  himself  and  his 
followers  against  their  opponents.  Zisca  considered 
himself  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Lord  to  visit  his 
wrath  upon  the  nations,  and  a fanaticism  which  asked 
no  mercy  for  its  defenders  gave  none  to  its  opposcre. 
His  line  of  march  could  l>c  traced  through  a country 
laid  waste  with  (ire  and  sword,  and  over  the  ruins  of 
plundered  towns.  One  of  the  dogmas  held  by  his  fol- 
lowers was,  “ that  when  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  should 
be  burned  down  and  reduced  to  the  number  of  five,  then 
would  come  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Lord;  therefore  it 
was  now  the  time  of  vengeance,  and  God  was  a God  of 
wrath."  The  cries  and  groans  of  the  monks  and  priests 
whom  he  sent  to  the  stake  be  was  wont  to  call  the 
bridal  song  of  his  sister.  His  victories  were  generally 
won  by  the  decisive  charge  of  a chosen  band  of  his  fol- 
lowers named  the  invincible  brethren.  In  his  great 
victory  at  Aussig  over  the  German  crusading  army', 
commanded  by  Frederick  the  Warlike  of  Saxony,  and 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  furious  onset  of  the 
Hussites  was  steadily  sustained  by  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Bohemians  recoiled  in  astonishment  at  a successful  re- 
sistance which  they  had  never  before  encountered. 
Zisca,  being  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  approached 
on  his  cart,  thanked  the  men  for  their  past  sendees,  and 
added,  “ If  you  have  now  done  your  utmost,  let  us  re- 
tire.” Thus  stimulated,  they  made  a second  charge, 
still  more  furious  than  before,  broke  the  Saxon  ranks, 
and  left  9000  of  the  enemy  dead  on  the  field.  Sec 
Millauer,  IKplomaluch  - hittorische  A nfsdtze  uber  Jo- 
hann Z Lika  von  Trocznow  (Prague,  1824).  See  Hu  su- 
rras; Taborites. 

Zith'ri  (typographical  error  in  some  eds.  at  Exod. 
vi.  22).  Sec  ZlCHRI. 

Zittel,  Karl,  a Protestant  theologian  and  doctor 
of  theology  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Schmieheim,  in 
Baden,  June  21, 1802.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena, 
was  called  in  1824  ns  pastor  to  Ilahlingen,  in  1849  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  diet!,  Aug,  28,  1871.  Zittel  is 
known  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Church  movement  in 
Baden.  He  published,  Zuslande  der  evangelisch -prott- 
stantischen  Kirche  in  Baden  (Carlsruhc,  1843): — Motion 
au f Cestaltung  einer  ReligionsfreiheU  (ibid.  1846) : — Be- 
grQndung  der  Motion  uber  Religions/ reiheit  (Berlin,  cod.): 
— Die  Soimtagsfeier  (Heidelberg,  1851) : — Der  Bekennt- 
nissstreit  in  der  protestant ischen  Kirche  mil  besonderer 
Berucksichtigung  der  Schrift  von  Hundeshagen  (Man 
beim,  1852).  He  also  edited  the  Sonntagabend.  Blatter 
fur  christliche  Erbauung  und  fur  kirchliches  I.tbcn 
(Berlin,  1857-63).  See  Holtz mann,  in  Protest.  Kirchen- 
zei/ung,  1871;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1500;  Theol. 
UniversalUxikoii,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Zizka,  Johx.  See  Zisca. 

Zoerard,  a Polish  monk  of  the  10th  century  (or 
early  part  of  the  11th),  visited  Hungary  by'  invitation 
of  king  Stephen  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Christian  religion  which  had  been  recently 
introduced.  See  Ncander,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  iii,  334. 

Zohar  (“'HH,  i.e.  light)  is  the  name  of  the  standard 
and  code  of  the  cabalistic  system,  and  has  been  called 
“ the  Bible  of  the  cabalists.”  The  titles  of  the  book 
vary : Midrash  of  R.  Simon  ben-Jochal,  from  its  reputed 
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author;  Midrash,  Let  there  be  light,  fp»m  the  words  in 
(Jen.  i,  4 ; but  more  commonly  Sephrr  haz-Zohar,  from 
Dan.  xii,  8,  where  the  word  Zohar  is  used  for  “ the 
brightness  of  the  firmament."  The  title  in  full  is,  Se- 
pher  haz-Zohar  al  hat-Torah , i ne-ish  Klohim  Kodesh , 
hu  nore  vieod  hat-tana  Jt.  Simon  ben-Jochai,  etc.,  i.  e. 
“The  book  of  Splendor  on  the  Law,  by  the  very  holy 
and  venerable  man  of  God,  the  Tanalte  rabbi,  Simon 
ben-Jochai,  of  blessed  memory.” 

I.  Content t. — The  body  of  the  work  takes  the  form 
of  a commentary,  extending  over  the  Pentateuch,  of  a 
highly  mystic  and  allegorical  character.  But  the  Zo- 
har  is  not  considered  complete  without  the  addition  of 
certain  appendices,  attributed  either  to  the  same  author, 
or  to  some  of  his  personal  or  successional  disciples. 
These  supplementary  portions  are, 

1.  Siphra  de  Tseniutha  (SttYiy’JX  *T  X1DD),  1.  e.  “the 
book  of  mysteries,''  given  in  vol.  ii,  p.  l76b-17Sb.  It  con- 
tains five  chapters,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  discuss- 
ing the  questions  Involved  in  the  creation.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  K.  v.  liosenroth,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Kabbala  lMnudato  (Frankfort-on-the-Mniu, 
ies4). 

2.  Iddera  Rabba  K“HX),  1.  e.  “the  Great  Assem- 

bly,” referring  to  the  community  or  college  of  Simon’s 
disciples,  In  their  conferences  for  cabalistic  discussion. 
It  is  generally  found  in  vol.  lit,  p.  127b-146\  and  has  also 
been  translated  into  Latlu  by  liosenroth,  I.  c.  See  Iodkua. 

3.  Iddera  Zuta  (KOIt  KTIK),  i.  e.  “the  Small  Assem- 
bly," referring  to  the  few  disciples  who  still  assembled  for 
cabalistic  discussion  towards  the  end  of  their  master’s 
life,  or  after  his  decease.  This  treatise  is  given  in  iii, 
2S7b-296b  (ed.  Amsterdam,  1805),  and  is  also  found  in  Latin 
in  the  Kabbala  Denuda(ay  I.  c.  To  these  three  larger  ai>- 
pcndiccs  are  added  fifteen  other  minor  fragments,  vis. : 

4.  Saba  (SOD),  “ the  aged  man,"  also  culled  Saba  de- 

mishjmtim  SOD),  or  the  discourse  of  the 

aoed  in  viishpatim,  given  in  11,  04* -114V  The  aged  is 
the  prophet  Eline,  who  holds  converse  with  Ii.  Simon 
beu-Jochal  about  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and 
the  discussion  is  attached  to  the  Sabbatic  section,  called 
D^UBra,  I.  e.  Exod.  xxl,  1-xxiv,  18. 

5.  Midrash  Ruth  (Pll  n fragment. 

0.  Sepher  hab-bahir  (“PH3H  1ED),  “ the  book  of  clear 
light.” 

7 and  S.  Tosephla  and  JIattanitan  (XPBO’n  and 
irPina),  or  “small  additional  pieces,”  which  ure  fouud 
in  the  three  volumes. 

9.  liaia mshemna  (SCD^HD  80?")),  “the  faithful  shep- 
herd,” found  lu  the  second  and  third  volumes. 

10.  Uekaloth  (m^SUl),  i.  c.  “ the  palaces,”  fonnd  iu  tho 

first  and  second  volumes,  treats  of  the  topographical 
structure  of  paradise  and  bell. 

11.  Sithre  Torah  (HTH  "*“:PO),  “the  secrets  of  the 
law.” 

12.  Midrash  han-neelam  (D^riH  BTra),  1.  e.  “ the  con- 
cealed treatise." 

13.  Raze  de  Razin  (*|"’T“n  *’7")),  i.  e.  “mysteries  of  the 
mysteries,"  contained  iu  Ii,  70*-75*. 

14.  Midrash  Chazith  (P'-TH  ,C3‘*.‘ia),  on  the  Song  of 
Songs. 

15.  Maamar  la  Chazi  pTH  JiP.  a discourse, 

so  entitled  from  the  first  words  “come  and  sec.” 

10.  Yanuta  (StplJ*'),  t.  e.  “the  Youth,”  and  is  given  in 
lit,  1S6*-192*. 

17.  J'ekuda  (5<*ipE),  i.  e.  “illustrations  of  the  law.” 

IS.  Chibbura  kadmaah  (HXDnp  KTfDPI),  i.  e.  “the 
early  work." 

The  ltody  of  the  work  is  sometimes  called  Zohar 
Gadol  (bl*l3  IPflT),  and  the  other  portions  Zohar 
Katon  (p— p "1STIT).  The  editio  prinetpt  is  that  of 
Mantua  (1558-1560,  3 vols.),  which  lias  often  been  re- 
printed. The  best  edition  of  the  book  of  Zohar  is  that 
by  Christian  Knorr  von  liosenroth,  with  Jewish  com- 
mentaries (SuLsbach,  1681,  fol.),  to  which  his  rare  Kab- 
bala Dcnudata  (1677-1684,  4to)  forms  an  ample  intro- 
duction. This  edition  was  reprinted  with  an  additional 
index  of  matters  (Amsterdam,  1714, 1728,  1772,  1805,3 
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vols.8vo).  To  this  last-mentioned  issue  the  references  in 
this  article  apply.  The  latest  editions  are  those  ofllres- 
lau  (1866, 3 vols.  large  8vo),  Brody  (1873,3  voL«.8vo). 

IL  Authorship. — The  Zohar  pretends  to  be  a reve- 
lation from  God,  communicated  through  R.  Simon  Lea- 
Jochai  (q.  v.),  to  his  select  disciples,  according  to  the 
Iddera  Zuta  (Zohar,  iii,  287b).  This  declaration  awl 
the  repeated  representation  of  R.  Simon  bcn-Jocbal.  as 
speaking  and  teaching  throughout  this  production, 
made  K.  Simon  the  author  of  it,  an  opinion  maintained 
not  only  by  Jews  for  centuries,  but  even  by  such  dis- 
tinguished Christian  scholars  ns  I.ightfoot,  Gill  (.1 
Dissertation  concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the  Hrbrae 
Language,  Letters,  Vowel-points,  and  Accents,  Lond. 
1767),  Bartolocci  (Magna  BiU.  Babb,  iv,  230  sq.); 
I’fciffer  (Cntica  Sacra),  Knorr  von  Roscnroth  (Kabbah 
Denudata),  Molitnr  (Philosophy  of  I/istory,  vol.  iii, 
Mllnster,  1839),  Franck  (La  Kabbale,  Germ.  transLby 
A.  Jellinek,  Leipsic,  1844),  and  Ktheridgo  (Introduction 
to  Hebrew  Literuture,  Lond.  1856,  p.  314).  On  the  oth- 
er hand  it  lias  been  clearly  demonstrated  hv  such 
scholars  ns  Zunr.  (Gottesdicnifl.  Vortrage,  Berlin,  1831. 
p.  405),  Geiger  (Melo  Ckofnajim,  ibid.  1840,  introd.  p 
xvii),  Sachs  (Beligiiise  Poesie  der  Jndcn  in  Spend*, 
ibid.  1845,  p.  827),  Jellinek  (Moses  ben-Shem-Tob  de 
Ison,  Lcipsic,  1851),  Griitz  (Getch.  d.  Juden,  ibid.  1363. 
vii,  73-87 ; 442-459;  487-507),  Steinschncider  (Jevith 
Literature,  Lond.  1857,  p.  104-122  ; 249-309),  Cinsburg 
(The  Kabbalah,  p.  85-93),  and  a host  of  others,  that  it 
is  not  the  production  of  IL  Simon,  but  of  the  13th  «n- 
turv,  by  Moses  de  Leon  (q.  v.).  For  Simon  bcn-Jochil 
was  a pupil  of  R.  Akibah ; but  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
book's  existence  occurs  in  the  year  1290;  and  the  ana- 
chronisms of  its  style,  and  of  the  facts  referred  to,  togeth- 
er with  the  circumstance  that  it  speaks  of  the  vowtl- 
points  and  other  Mnsoretic  inventions,  which  are  deaf- 
ly posterior  to  the  Talmud,  justify  J.  Moritius  (although 
too  often  extravagant  in  his  wilful  attempts  to  depre- 
ciate the  antiquity  of  the  later  Jewish  writings)  in  as- 
serting that  the  nuthor  could  not.  have  lived  much  be- 
fore the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  n>ra  (ExercUatwnu 
Biblica,  p,  358-369).  This  later  view  of  the  author- 
ship  is  sustained  by  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Zohar  most  fulsomely  praises  Its  own  author, 
calls  him  the  Sacred  Light  (N2,np  iOSXtD),  and  exalt* 
him  above  Moses,  “the  true  shepherd  " (Zohar.  Ill,  13?, 
144*),  while  the  disciples  deify  It.  Simon  (ii,  38*). 

2.  Tho  Zohar  quotes  and  mvstienliv  explains  the  He- 
brew vowel  • points  (i,  16b,  24b;  11,116*:  ill,  65*),  which 
were  Introduced  for  the  first  time  by  It.  Mocha  ofPale*- 
tlnc  (q.  v.). 

3.  The  Zohar  (HI^HD  “the  faithful  shep- 

herd”) borrowed  two  verses  (sect.  D^CJITp,  111,  8?-)  from 
Ibn  Gabirol  s (q.  v.)  celebrated  hymn,  “the  rojal  dia- 
dem ” (P)135D  IDS) ; comp.  Sachs,  I.  c.  p.  229. 

4.  Tho  Zohar  (i,  lSb,  23*)  quotes  and  explains  the  Inter- 
change, on  the  outside  of  the  Mezuza  (q.  v.),  of  the  words 
(H’lH*’  13*'n5X  HUT’)  Jehovah  our  God  is  Jehovah  for 
( 113  TD2V22  7T73),  Kuza  Beniuchsaz  Knza,  by  sabsti- 

tilting  for  each  letter  its  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
alphabet,  which  was  transplanted  from  France  into  Spain 
iu  the  13th  century  (Ginsburg). 

5.  The  Zohar  (ill,  232«>)  uses  the  expression  Eenooa, 
which  is  a Portuguese  corruption  of  synagogue,  and  ex- 
plains It  lu  a cabalistic  mauuer  ns  n compound  of  two 
Hebrew  words,  i.  e.  H513  Cfit,  brilliant  light . 

6.  The  Zohar  (ii,  82*)  mentions  the  Cmaados,  the  mo- 
mentnry  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  from  the 
Infidels,  and  the  retaking  of  It  hr  the  Samcene. 

7.  The  Zohar  records  events  which  transpired  A T).  1264 
S.  1 lie  doctriuc  of  the  Bn-Soj>h  nud  the  Seith troth  (q  v.i, 

ns  well  as  the  melcmpsychosiau  retribution,  were  no* 
known  before  the  13th  century. 

9.  The  very  existence  of  the  Zohar,  according  to  the 
stanch  cnbnlist  Jchudnh  Chnyoth  (fl.  1500),  was  unknown 
to  such  distinguished  cabalists  ns  Nnchrannides  <q  v i 
and  Ben-Adcrcth  (1235-1310) ; the  first  who  mentions  it  is 
Todros  Abulafla  (1234-1306) 

10.  Isaac  of  Akko  (fl.  1290)  affirms  that  “ the  Zohar  was 
put  into  the  world  from  the  bend  of  a Spaniard. " To  the 
snnic  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Joseph  llm-Wakkar,  who, 
iu  speaking  of  later  books  which  may  be  relied  upon. 
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recommends  only  those  of  Moses  Nachmnnides  and  To- 
dros  Abnlafln,  ••out,"  he  adds,  “the  Zohar  le  full  of  er- 
rors, nud  one  must  take  care  not  to  be  misled  by  them." 
This,  says  Dr.  Steinschncidcr,  “le  nil  impartial  and  indi- 
rect testimooy  thnt  the  Zohar  was  recognised  scarcely 
flftv  years  after  its  appearing  as  one  of  the  * latter  ’ works, 
and  iiot  attributed  to  Simon  beu-Jochni  ” (Jewish  Litera- 
tuie,  m 113). 

11.  That  Moses  de  Leon  was  the  author  of  the  Zohar, 
we  have  already  stated  in  the  art.  Mohrs  nr.  Laos,  and  the 
account  given  there  is  confirmed  iu  the  most  remarkable 
mnnner  by  the  fact  that — 

12.  The  Zohar  contains  whole  passages  which  Moses 
dc  Leon  translated  into  Aramaic,  from  his  works,  e.  g. 

bposn  D,  *|T3“,.n  b,  as  the  erudite  Jellinek  has  ’ 
demonstrated  in  his  Moses  de  Leon,  p.  21  sq. : comp,  also 
Grittz,  1.  c.  p.  49S  (2d  ed.  1S73,  p.  477  sq.).  It  is  for  these 
and  many  other  reasons  that  the  Zohar  Is  now  regarded 
as  a pseudograph  of  the  13th  century,  and  that  Moses  de 
Leon  should  have  palmed  the  Zohar  upon  Simon  beu- 
Jochni  was  nothing  remarkable,  since  this  rabbi  is  re- 
garded by  tradition  ns  the  embodimeut  of  mysticism. 

111.  Diffusion  and  Influence  of  the  Book, — The  birth 
of  the  Zohar  formed  the  great  landmark  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cabala,  and  the  history  of  this  theosophy 
divides  itself  into  two  periods,  the  prv-Zohar  period, 
and  the  pmt-Zohttr  period.  During  these  two  |>eriods 
different  schools  developed  themselves,  which  Dr.  Griitz  | 
classifies  as  follows: 


1.  The  School  of  Gerona. — To  this  school,  which  is  the 
cradle  of  the  cabala,  belong  Isaac  the  Blind  <fl.  1190-1210) 
(q.  v.),  Ezra  and  Aznriel  his  disciples,  Jehudah  b.  Jnknr,  ; 
bis  pupil  Moses  Nachman  ides  (q.v.j.nnd  Jacob  bcn-Sheshci 
(q.v.k  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  school  is  that  it, 
for  the  first  time,  established  and  developed  the  doctrine 

of  the  Bn  Soph  (CpO  the  Sephiroth  (rVT’BC),  me- 


tempsychosis pism  *T10),  with  tho  doctrine  of  retri- 


bution (bvS2n  *PD)  belonging  thereto,  and  a peculiar 
chrlstology  (rPC73  TlD).  It  is  the  creative  school;  the  , 
cabalistic  mode  of  exegesis  is  still  subordinate  in  It. 

2.  The  School  of  Segovia. — To  this  school  belong  Jacob  1 
of  Segovia,  his  two  sons  Isanc  and  Jncob,  Jr.,  Moses  ben- 
Simon  of  Burgos,  Isaac  ben-Todros,  tencher  of  Shem-Tob  1 
Ibu  Gaon  (d.  1332),  Todros  Abnlafln  (d.  1305),  nud  his  son 
Joseph,  the  author  of  and  IsnacofAkko 


(fl.  1290).  It  Is  the  ejcegetical  school,  endeavoring  to  inter- 
pret the  Bible  and  the  Ilagada  per  fas  et  nefas  iu  accord- 
ance with  the  cabala. 

3.  The  Quasi- Philosophical  School  of  Isaac  ben-Latif  or 
Allalif  (q.  v ).  which  in  its  doctrines  stands  Isolated. 

4.  The  School  of  Abulajiu,  so  called  nfter  Abulufln,  the 
founder  (born  in  124<i,  and  died  about  1292).  To  this 
school  nlso  belonged  Joseph  Gikntilln  ben -Abraham 
(fl.  1200).  The  characteristics  of  this  school  are  the 
stress  laid  on  the  extensive  use  of  the  cxegeticul  rules 


called  Gematria  (X*'”ia'33),  Xotarican  (*(ip,,Ha*3)  (q.  v ), 


IV.  Literature,  — Besides  the  authorities  already 
quoted,  we  will  mention  Flirst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii,  329-335; 
Jellinek,  Bcitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Kabbala  (Lcipsic, 
1852);  Ben-Chananja,  vols.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  where  a most 
thorough  and  instructive  analysis  of  the  Zohar  is  given 
by  Ignatz  Stern  (Szegcdin,  1858-31);  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
J U dent hu ms  u.  a.  Sekten , iii,  70  sq. ; Munk,  M /binges  de. 
Philosophic  Juice  et  Arabc  (Paris,  1859),  p.  275  sq. ; 
Pauli,  The  Great  Mystery , or  II ow  can  Three  be  One 
(London,  1863),  an  endeavor  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  from  the  Zohar;  WQnsche,  Die  Leiden  des 
Messias  (lcipsic,  1870),  p.  95  sq.,  gives  sonic  passages 
relating  to  the  atonement  and  the  Messiah.  Sec  also 
the  article  in  the  Theol.  Unirersallcrikon.  (B.  P.) 

V.  Doctrines. — The  treatise  of  the  Zohar  is  difficult 
and  fantastic,  embracing,  moreover,  not  merely  the 
origin  of  the  world,  but  likewise  speculating  on  the 
essence  of  God  and  the  properties  of  man;  in  other 
words,  covering  at  oqcc  cosmology,  theology,  and  an- 
thropology. It  sets  but  with  the  conception  of  divinity 
as  the  self-existing,  eternal,  all-embracing  first  cause, 
the  active  as  well  ns  passive  principle  of  all  being,  for 
which  thought  has  no  adequate  measure,  or  language  a 
fit  name,  although,  while  other  systems  have  therefore 
styled  it  the  great  Naught  or  Void,  the  Zohar  terms  it 
the  Boundless  or  Infinite  (t)'0  *pSt).  Deity  at  length 
emerges  from  this  absolutism  and  reveals  itself,  i.  e.  be- 
comes at  once  active  and  capable  of  being  known  : and 
thus,  through  the  division  of  its  essence  into  attributes 
(which  before  did  not  separately  exist,  because  they 
imply  a reduction  incompatible  with  the  absolute),  is 
established  a connection  between  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  or  real  creator.  These  attributes  are  ten,  called 
Sephiroth  (r.i"PEp,  numbers),  constituting  so  many 
vessels  of  the  infinite,  which  contain  and  are  forms  of 
its  manifestation,  subject  always  to  the  contained,  like 
adored  glasses  that  receive  the  light  and  irradiate  it. 
The  impartation  of  the  contents — in  other  words,  the 
creation  of  the  Sephiroth,  is  thus  nlso  a beaming  or 
emanation  ; a fundamental  principle  of  the  speculation, 
as  we  shall  see.  The  idea  is  further  illustrated  by  vari- 
ous figurative  applications,  c.  g.  the  cube,  with  its  three 
dimensions  and  six  surfaces,  making  up  the  perfect  de- 
cade; and  so  man,  with  his  limbs  (the  ten  Sephiroth 
lienee  being  sometimes  designated  as  the  first  man , 

C1X,  or  ideal  form  of  divinity,  in  accordance 
with  F.zck.  i,  26;  Dan.  vii,  13),  whose  shape  is  repre- 
sented by  the  so-called  “cabalistic  tree"  as  follows: 


and  Ziruph  (“TV'S).  Iu  this  employment  of  commuta- 
tions, permutations,  and  reduction  of  each  letter  In  every 
word  to  Its  numerical  value,  Abulufia  and  bis  followers 
are  not  original. 

5.  The  Zohar  School,  which  is  a combination  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  different  features  and  doctrines  of  nil  the 
previous  schools,  without  any  plan  or  method;  and  we 
must  not  be  surprised  at  the  wild  speculations  which  we 
so  often  And  in  the  writings  of  the  post -Zohar  period.  In 
Spnin  es|>ecially  the  study  of  the  Zohar  took  deep  root, 
mid  fouud  its  way  to  Italy,  Palestine,  and  Poland. 

As  It  penetrated  all  branches  of  lifo  and  literature, 
voices  were  nlso  raised  against  the  Zohar.  The  first 
among  the  Jews  who  opposed  its  authority  was  Ella 
del  Mcaigo,  of  Candia,  who,  Iii  his  philosophical  treatise 
entitled  An  Examination  of  the  Iauc  (Dlfl 
which  he  wrote  In  1491,  brings  forth  three  arguments 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Zohar,  hat  his  voice 
and  those  of  others  had  no  power  to  check  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  the  cabala.  One  of  the  most  daring  opponents 
wan  />on  da  Modena  (q.  v.).  In  the  meantime  tnc  Zohar 
hnd  been  published;  Christians  became  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents  by  the  extracts  of  the  Zohar 
translated  into  Latin  by  Joseph  de  Voleln,  in  his  Dispti- 
tatio  Cabalistien  (Paris,  1635).  and  afterwards  by  the  cel- 
ebrated work  eutitled  The  Unveiled  Cabalah,  or  Kabbala 
Denudata  of  Knorr  v.  Itoscnroth  (Sulzbach,  1077-79,  2 
vols.;  Frnnkfort-on-the-Main,  1694).  With  the  ISth  cen- 
tury n new  tern  in  the  criticism  of  the  Zohar  commenced, 
ami  without  quoting  the  different  scholars  who  made  the 
criticism  of  tlie  Zohar  their  special  study,  we  cau  ouly 
state,  what  has  already  been  said  aborc,  that  almost  the 
unanimous  result  of  criticism  is  that  tho  Zohar  was  not 
written,  ns  lias  hitherto  !>een  believed,  by  Ii.  Simon  ben- 
Jochaf.  but  by  Moses  de  Leon. 


1.  irS  (Crown). 

3.  npa  (Intelligence).  2.  nrrn  ( fTtsdom). 

5.  “("'ll  (Judgment).  4.  "ICH  (Mercy). 

6.  rniJBF)  (Beauty). 

9.  Tin  (Majesty).  v r ! ' 7.  n^;  (Splendor). 

9.  lie’’  (Foundation). 

10.  n!C5'2  (Kingdom). 

To  each  of  these  Sephiroth  correspond  certain  appella- 
tions of  the  Deity.  To  the  flrst,  which  is  the  concentra- 
tion and  pnrtiai  development  of  all  the  others  (called  nlso 
figuratively  the  old  or  the  long  face,  "pEJit  a title 

indicative  of  personality),  is  assigned  the  undefined  name 
n"nst.  “ I am.”  The  second  and  third  are  the  active  and 
passive  forms  of  being  growing  out  of  the  flrst,  and  are 
considered  ns  the  male  (father)  and  female  (mother),  the 
knowing  nnd  the  known,  the  subject  and  the  object,  which 
with  their  result,  jKrception  (T^'l,  included  ns  a sou  or 
product),  or  else  with  tho  unit  at  the  bead,  make  up  the 
metaphysical  trinity  of  the  divine  essence.  To  these  are 
attributed  the  sacred  names  PI’',  Jah,  and  iTPP,  Jehovih : 

T * 71 

and  they  constitute  the  shoulders  of  the  mystical  body. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  (equivalent  to  Grace  ami  Right,  also 
called  Greatness,  ni'.ljl,  nnd  Power,  rOUft)  represent 
the  arms  (still  duplicate,  or  male  nnd  female,  active  and 
passive,  external  nud  internal,  soul  and  body,  like  all  the 
others),  with  the  sixth  ns  nil  intermediate  principle  com- 
bining them,  like  the  heart  These  correspond  to  the 
higher  or  ethical  principles,  and  are  respectively  desig- 
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Bated  bv the  sacred  epithets  El, Elohim,  and  flio,tJ3e  throne  of  God:  the  divine,  spiritual  element  ef 

_i. . ",  ^ It,  which  other  philosophical  systems  would  perhape  call 

the  soul  of  the  world,  is  here  called  Sandalphon  \mUU\- 


“FI!-!?,  Jehovah  (otherwise  Shaddai).  The  lower, 

or  physical  trinity,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  nnd 
ninth  Sephiroth  (equivalent  to  Radiance  [according  to 
another  exposition,  Triumph],  Glory,  and  Stability),  and 
respectively  corresponding  to  the  divine  spoliations 

rrim,  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  niK3X  irf5X,  Klohe 
t * T L.  i » » • w 

Sabaoth , and  *n  PX,  El  Chat,  represent  the  hips  and 

genitals  of  the  body,  and  are  apparently  the  symbols  of 
motion,  quantity,  and  strength.  The  last  Sephirah,  to 
which  the  name  A don  at.  Is  attached,  is  a sort  of 

joint  conception  of  nil  the  others,  as  the  feet  or  basis  of 
the  whole. 

Br  further  combinations  of  the  different  Sephiroth  ac- 
cording to  the  above  diagram  or  chart,  the  male  triad 
(Nos.  2,  4,  "),  or  right  columu,  separates  from  the  female 
triad  (3,  6,  9),  or  left  column ; hut  the  middle  column  (Nos. 
1,  6,  10).  In  which  No.  8 is  omitted,  or  Included  in  No.  10, 
gives  three  fundamental  conceptions,  namely,  absolute 
existence,  ideal  existence,  and  immanent  strength,  as  the 
three  phases  of  pre- worldly  existence;  or,  if  preferred, 
the  three  conceptions  of  Matter,  Thought,  and  Life.  In 
this  connection,  the  sixth  Sephirah  is  sometimes  called 
the  King  or  Messiah  : and  the  tenth,  the  Queen  or  Matron, 
q.  d.  iuhnbitatiou  (n;*'2^).  These  two  are  also  called 

the  two  jtertont  ( ‘pE^X^B,  I.  e.  wpoevxa ).  Elsewhere 
there  are  five  persous  counted,  the  first  three  Sephiroth 
being  added  to  these  (in  both  enumerations  the  residue 
arc  included  under  those  named).  If  we  notice  that  the 
6th,  ns  a consequence  of  the  2d,  is  called  Son,  and  the 
10th,  as  a consequence  of  the  3d,  the  Spirit  (the  latter  is 
also  considered  as  female  or  mother),  we  will  find  at  once 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  Gnostic  speculation  with  the 
Christiau,  nnd  also  the  uusolved  qnestion  of  the  manner 
of  this  connection. 

These  ten  sephiroth  or  “ vessels”  O^Bl  of  the  Infinite, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  at  ouce  in  their  plurality 
and  in  their  unity, 
contradistinction 
speak  hereafter,  the  world  of  effluence  (or  emanation, 
r*?*'S5<).  This  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  origin 
of  things  outside  of  that  world  wns  in  any  special  man- 
ner different  from  it,  which  would  render  the  system  in- 
consistent, but  rather  seeks  to  establish  between  the  in- 
finite and  matter  what  is  the  object  of  every  svstem  of 
emanation— a medium  by  which,  in  spite  of  dteranca  (in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  not  merely  with  regard  to  space) 
between  effect  and  cause,  this  working  could  be  under- 
stood. Now  this  medium  is  established  by  the  two  mid- 
dle worlds,  namely,  the  world  of  creation  (FtX,'**.3)  and 
the  world  of  formation  In  which  we  are  not  yet 

led  to  substantial  elements,  'fhc  first  is  described  as  the 


9° i ?)•  It  is  similar  to  the  third  world,  that  of  tbs  nat- 
ural forces,  or  the  assembling,  governing  principle,  and  is 
then  called  the  angel  Metatron  (j'HSJIsa.  i.  e.  jitri 

The  expression  “ throne  ” brings  us  back  to  Ezektei,  frmn 
whose  well-known  vision  the  figurative  expression*  »r* 
here  employed ; so  that  the  first  world  represetu*  the 
Glory,  and  the  third  the  fonr  beasts  These  are  follow*; 
by  the  fonr  wheels  of  God's  chariot,  by  the  fourth  world. 

or  thnt  of  action  (H’r?),  L e.  the  material,  the  rind  of 
the  spiritual,  the  residuum  of  the  substance  of  the  dirite 
light.  As  we  had  just  now  ten  classes  of  angels,  which 
were  leaders  of  the  natnral  and  vital  forces,  and  wtich 
were  retained  in  the  ethic  sense,  although  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  endowed  with  personality,  or  as  angels  popo- 
jarly  so  called,  so  are  (here  also  teii  classes  of  devils  a» 
iutegnments  of  existence,  l.  e.  a*  limits  to  intelligence 
and  life.  These  last  ten  Sephiroth  are,  first.  Wilderness 
("rtPi),  Void  (Stria),  and  Darkness  (Tj  ; then  the  seven 

houses  of  corruption  (the  lapse).  Their  chief,  or  principal 
unity,  is  Sam  mm"!  (poison-god),  the  angel  of  death:  next 
to  him,  ns  personification  of  evil,  is  the  harlot,  the  former 
representing  the  active,  the  other  the  passive  conception 
of  the  idea ; while  both,  as  a whole,  are  called  the  beast 
(JO*H). 

From  all  these  metaphysical  ground-ideas  spring  orig- 
inal views  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  From  the 
foregoing  scheme  itself  it  follows,  in  short,  that  man,  ia 
the  union  of  his  soul  aud  bodv,  is  a representation  of  tit 
universe,  a microcosm,  while  fils  body  is  a raiment  of  bis 
soul,  as  the  world  is  of  God ; and  this  comparison  is  some- 
times carried  out  with  a greater  number  of  poetical  fig- 
ures. But  as  more  closely  united  to  God  himself,  accord- 
ing to  his  divine  essence,  man  in  this  system  attains  a 
higher  standing,  as  was  indicated  from  the  first;  for  the 
self-manifesting  divinity  itself  was  called  the  original 
l man,  because  all  nature  could  produce  no  mote  noble 
. . Image  for  the  idea.  Thus  mau  is  next  the  image  of  God, 

, are  also  called  a world  (C5*~),  and,  in  | like  him,  n unit  and  a triad,  the  latter  being  spir.t 
from  the  other  worlds,  of  which  we  will  ( ^ )•  ( JTH  ),  and  life  ( CE5  ).  The  first  is  the 

principle  of  thought,  the  second  of  feeling,  the  third  r! 
passions  and  instincts  (we  think  the  last  can  be  so  under- 
stood, although  some  consider  it  as  a coarser  organ  of  the 
soni,  and  some  even  as  the  body;  at  all  events,  the  nut s- 
rial  substance  is  not  meant  thereby).  All  three  are  like- 
wise unmistakable  consequences  of  the  three  middle 
Sephiroth,  from  which  they  at  the  same  time  derive  tbeir 
relative  dignity.  By  this,  what  we  may  call  the  pre-exist- 
ence of  the  sonl  is  established,  nnd  not  only  it,  but  also, 
in  one  seuse,  the  pre-existence  of  the  body  so  far  as  it  is 
a prototype  of  corporeal  ness— aud  even  of  a particular 
one  for  each,  therefore  called  in  later  days  m*!T*  (indi- 
vidual). The  entrance  Into  life,  and  the  latter  it*eltare 
not  considered  as  an  evil  or  as  a slate  of  exile,  although 


world  of  the  pure  spirit,  the  latter  as  that  of  the  angels  ' sonls  would  certainly  prefer  remaining  always  with 
or  heavenly  bodies.  We  can  already  perceive  by  this  dis-  1 j a mea,ls  °«  education  for  the  soul,  and  of  re- 

tiuction  thnt  neither  of  these  names  is  to  be  taken  in  its  “e™!*1'0''  w the  world  : for  while  the  spirit  descends 


popular  acceptanae.  In  fact,  the  one  treats  of  ideas,  the 
other  of  power,  physical  ns  well  as  ethic,  hut  not. of  act- 
ual beings.  In  both  worlds  the  decade  is  again  found  as 
a representative  element.  Each  is  considered  as  n pro- 
duction of  the  preceding,  which  is  therein  improved,  and, 
at  the  same  lime,  reflects  the  original  light  in  a more  dif- 
fuse and  imperfect  manner,  each  also  establishing  for  it- 
self a new  unity.  Neither  must  we  understand  the  ex- 
pressions “creation”  ami  “formation”  in  their  common 
acceptance.  There  is  no  mention  made  in  either  of  any 
pre-existing  matter,  or  a creation  from  nothing  as  usual- 
ly understood.  The  Cahnlist  generally  speaks  of  such, 
hut  mean  thereby  the  original  void,  the  En-aoph,  i.e.  the 
absolute,  which  is  the  source  of  the  whole  metaphysics. 

But  as  by  this  the  pre-existence  of  all  things  is  implied, 
we  consequently  arrive  at  the  principle  of  the  imrantabil- 
ity  of  existing  thiugs,  while  by  means  of  the  parallel  prop- 
ositions that  these  are  the  same,  notwithstanding  the 
mode  of  their  origin,  there  is  established  a relative  inde- 
pendence, which  contains  the  possibility  and  cause  of  the 
fall  ami  corruption  of  mind  and  nature. 

Tills  point,  however,  belongs  to  the  obscure  parts  of  the 
system,  ns  it  does  not  agree  well  with  the  premises,  and 
the  modern  formula  of  its  explanation  has  not  yet  been 
found  (but,  on  the  contrary,  n different  one,  if  we  arc  to 
consider  the  fall  as  a materialization  itself).  Generally  It 
is  just  in  the  cosmology  we  And  the  greatest  obscurity, 
the  least  development,  so  much  so  that  the  question  as  to 
Its  being  absolutely  or  only  relatively  pantheistic  is  not 
yet  decided.  It  is  also  in  this  part  of  the  system  that  the 
poetic  garb  of  personification  Is  the  most  "abundant ; for  comp.  Aharon  Selig,  3313  ’“ISIS?  (Cracow.  1G56). 

instance,  when  the  stars  are  represented  as  the  hiero-  which  is  a full  commentary  on  the  y^lor  See  also 

glyphlcs  of  the  active  (speaking  divinity).  It  is  often  ' ";mcn  19  a Iuil  CO®®*®!**?  on  the  Zohar.  set  aw 

perplexing;  as,  for  instance,  when  a number  of  angels'  ] Cabala. 

names,  virtues,  nntnral  forces,  etc.,  become  personified  as  »»  , , . „ . - . . . 

regents  of  separate  spheres  of  the  universe.  I Zolxailtes,  so  called  from  their  attachment  to  toe 

We  will  here  remark  that  the  second  world  is  called  , book  Zohar,  are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  aconticm- 


even  to  being  mixed  up  with  matter,  it  still  possesses  >t 
one  jmint  a clear  consciousness  of  itself  and  of  its  origin, 
nnd  is  thus  the  more  eager  to  retnro  to  its  former  posi- 
tion ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  elevates  the  matter  with 
which  it  is  combined,  enlightening  and  pnrifviDg  it.  God 
knows  beforehand  the  destiny  of  each  individual  sou1,k> 
far  at  least  as  it  will  be  affected  by  this  combination  with 
matter,  but  he  does  not  determine  that  destiny.  Io  «'J»- 
er  words,  the  Cnbaiist  does  not  s|>eak  of  predestination, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  solve  the  problem  of  the 
relation  between  free-will  and  omniscience;  bnt,in  order 
to  afford  full  scope  to  this  free-will,  and  yet  maintain 
the  apokatastasis,  or  restoration  ( a conseqnence  of  its 

fundamental  idea),  it  introduces  the  wandering  pGJS)  of 
the  soul,  i.  c.  an  infinite  range  of  probationary  life,  which 
is  to  end  only  on  reaching  the  aim  above  menboneil- 
The  souls  in  their  pre-worldlv  existence  arc  already  mile 
aud  female,  and  even  bonnd  in  conples ; appearing  some- 
times to  enter  iuto  life  separately,  but  they  will  mute 
again  in  matrimony,  by  which  they  are  completed  sod 
merged  into  one  essence : thus  they  strive  jointly  toward* 
the  great  end,  which  is  tbelr  junction  In  heaven,  in  the 
temple  or  love  (H3HX  *S3"rt),  with  God,  who  takes  then 
to  himself  with  a kies  (earthly  death);  and  hy  perfecting 
themselves  In  him  in  thought  aud  in  will  they  become 
partakers  of  eternal  holiness. 

Sec  Herzog,  Heal  - Encyklop.  g.  v.  “Kabbalah."  and 
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tion  of  tlie  sect  formed  by  the  famous  Sabbathai  Zevi 
(q.  v.).  Their  creed  is  briefly  as  follows : 1.  They  be- 
lieve in  all  that  Got!  has  ever  revealed,  and  consider  it 
their  duty  constantly  to  investigate  its  meaning.  2. 
They  lielieve  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  be  merely  the 
shell,  and  that  it  admits  of  a mystical  and  spiritual  in- 
terpretation. 3.  They  believe  in  a Trinity  of  Parzuphim , 
or  persons,  in  Elohim.  4.  They  believe  in  the  incarna- 
tion of  God ; that  this  incantation  took  place  in  Adam, 
and  that  it  will  again  take  place  in  the  Messiah.  5.  They 
do  not  believe  that  Jerusalem  will  ever  be  rebuilt.  6. 
They  believe  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  temporal 
Messiah ; but  that  God  will  be  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
and  in  this  state  atone,  not  only  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews, 
but  for  the  sins  of  all  throughout  the  world  who  be- 
lieve in  him. 

This  sect  was  revived  about  the  year  1750  by  a Polish 
Jew,  of  the  name  of  Jacob  Frank,  who  settled  in  Podo- 
lia,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Polish  government, 
to  which  be  was  recommended  by  the  bishop  of  Karoe- 
netz,  in  whose  presence  he  held  disputes  with  the  ortho- 
dox Jews,  and  who  was  astonished  at  the  approximation 
of  his  creed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  On  the 
death  of  the  bishop,  he  and  his  adherents  were  driven 
into  the  Turkish  dominions;  and  being  also  persecuted 
there  by  the  liabbinists,  they  resolved  to  conform  to  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Frank  at  last  found  a 
place  of  rest  at  Offenbach,  whither  his  followers  flocked 
by  thousands  to  visit  him,  and  where  he  died  in  1701. 
Their  numbers  do  not  appear  to  have  increased  much 
of  late ; but  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  Hungary  and  Poland.  See  Zohail 

Zollner,  Johan*  Frikdricb,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  April  24, 1753.  He  studied  at  Frankfort, 
was  in  1770  preacher  at  Berlin,  declined  a call  as  super- 
intendent to  Neu-Brandenburg  in  1782,  and  remained  at 
Berlin  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  where  he  died,  Sept.  12, 
1804.  He  published,  Disputatio  pro  Unicitate  Dei 
(Frankfort,  1776) : — Ueber  Motes  Mendelssohn's  Jerusa- 
lem (1784),  besides  a number  of  sermons.  See  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Kanzelredner,  p.  580-585,  (B.  P.) 

Zonaras,  Joiiaxnks,  n Byzantine  historian,  was 
born  in  the  last  part  of  the  11th  century,  and  died  about 
1130.  He  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenus.  After  the  death  of  Alexius  (1118)  he  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Elijah,  in  Mount  Athoa,  and 
devoted  himself  to  theological  and  literary  studies. 
His  Chronicle , from  the  creation  till  the  death  of 
Alexius,  is  a mere  compilation  from  Josephus,  Euse- 
bius, Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Dio  Cassius,  etc., 
and  was  edited  by  Hieronymus  Wolf  (Basel,  1557),  Du 
Frcsne  (Paris,  168G,  2 vols.),  and  Pinder  (Bonn,  1841- 
44,  2 vols.).  Of  more  value  is  his  commentary  on 
the  Syntagma  of  Photius : ‘E^iiyrp r«c  tu>v  updtv  tcai 
Stiwv  Kavbvuiv  tu>v  rt  ayitov  k ai  ocrrrwv  AwoordAtui', 
Kai  tu>v  \fpuiv  oiKovptviK uv  eri'vucuiv,  etc.  In  Latin 
and  Greek  the  work  was  published  at  Paris  in  1619;  the 
best  edition,  however,  is  the  one  published  at  Oxford  in 
1672  fol.  Zonaras  also  wrote  scholia  on  the  New  Test., 
on  which  see  Zonar<r.  Glossier  Sacra  Xoci  Testamenti 
Jllustrata  a F.  IF.  Sckurz  (Grimms,  1818-20).  On  the 
first  two  works  sec  Schmidt,  Ueber  die  Qitellen  des 
Zonaras,  in  Zimmermann's  Zeitschrift  fitr  die  Alier- 
thumswissensehafl  (Darmstadt,  1839),  vol.  vi,  No.  30-36; 
Zander,  Quibus  e Fontibus  Joh . Zonaras  I/auserit  suos 
A males  Romanos  (Ratzcburg,  1849);  Biener,  De  Collec- 
tionibus  Canonum  Ecclesia  Graca  (Berlin,  1827);  the 
same,  Das  Kanottische  Recht  der  gnechischen  Kirche,  in 
Mittermaier’s  Zeitschrift  (Heidelberg,  1855),  vol.  xxviii, 
p.  201-203;  Mortrcuil,  llistoire  du  Droit  Dyzantin  (Paris, 
1843),  iii, 423-428;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop.  s. v. ; Lichten- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Zoolatry  (Greek  t-ibav  and  \arptia),  the  worship 
of  animals.  See  Aximal  Worship;  Idolatry. 

Zoology,  Biblical.  This,  like  all  other  scientific 
subjects,  is  practically  and  incidentally,  rather  than  sys- 


tematically and  designedly,  treated  in  the  Scriptures; 
yet  many  animals  are  mentioned,  and  their  character- 
istics are  given  with  substantial  accuracy.  In  the 
Talmud  a more  copious  and  minute  description  is  given 
of  many  animals  (see  Lewysohn,  Die  Zoologic  des  Tal- 
muds  [Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1858  ]).  The  popular  and 
general  classification  into  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  etc.,  is 
the  usual  Biblical  one,  and  they  are  further  distinguished 
as  clean  and  unclean.  See  each  of  these  designations 
under  its  proper  head.  The  following  is  a full  list  of  all 
the  animals  (including  certain  animal  products)  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
names  in  the  original,  with  the  ordinary  rendering  in 
the  A.  V.,  and  the  real  name  as  nearly  as  modern  re- 
search has  identified  it.  See  each  term  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  body  of  this  Cyclopadia.  Comp.  Natu- 
ral Histort. 

A ehasteranim'. . . m tiles “ camels.” 

Aitos vulture “eagle.” 

A gur' swallow “swallow.” 

Akbar' dormouse “mouse.” 

Akkabish' spider “spider.” 

Akko' goat “roebuck.” 

A krab' .... , scorpion “ scorpion.” 

A kris locust “ locust.” 

A kshub" asp “ adder.  ” 

A lektor cock. “ cock.” 

Abbpex  fox “fox.” 

Alukah' vampyre “ leech.” 

Anakah' lizard “ferrcL” 

Anaphah' parrot “herou.” 

Arad' onager “wild  ass." 

A rbeh' locust “ locusL” 

Art' lion “lion.” 

Arktos bear “ bear.” 

A nxlbeth bare “ hnre.” 

Arob'. gad-fly “swarms.” 

Arod’ onager “wild  ass.” 

Aryeh’ lion “lion.” 

Ash inot  h “ motb.” 

A spis. asp “ asp.  ” 

A talleph' bat “ bat.  ” 

AthoiC shc-ass “she-asB.” 

A ttud' lic-goaL “ he-goaL” 

Ayah' hawk “kite,”  “vulture.” 

A gal' stag “hart.” 

Ayalah’ ....doe. “hind.” 

A’yit beast “bird.” 

Dakar' beef-animal “ox.” 

Rarburim'. goose. “ fatted  fowl.” 

Ratrdehos frog “ frog.  ” 

Rehemah' quadruped “beast.” 

Behemoth' hippopotamus. . . .“behemoth.” 

liikrah’ shc-camel “ dromedary.” 

Chagab' locust “ grasshopper.” 

Chamor' h e-ass “ass.” 

Chanamel'. ant “ frost.” 

Chapharpherah’  .rat “ mole.” 

ChargoV locust “ beetle.” 

Chasidah' stork “ stork.” 

Chasil' locust “ locusL” 

Chazir' swine “swine.” 

Choiors swine “swine.” 

Chhle f opium “ gall.  ” 

Chided..- weasel “ weasel.” 

Chimiet lizard “snail.” 

Daah' ..kite “glede,”  “vulture.” 

Dayah' falcon “ vulture.” 

Deborah' bee “bee.” 

DOb bear “bear.” 

Dishon’ antelope. “ pygarg.” 

Drakon serpcuL “ dragon.” 

Dukiphath' hoopoe "lapwing.” 

Rchidna viper “ vi|tcr.” 

Rpheh' serpcDt “ vi  per.” 

Eriphion kid “goat.” 

Ertphos goat “ goat.  ” 

Ez she-gout “ goat.  ” 

Gamat’ camel “camel.” 

Gazam’ nu winged  locust. . “palmer-worm.” 

Gib locust “ locusL” 

Gedf kid “kid.” 

Gediyah' she-kid. “ kid.” 

Gob locust “grasshopper.” 

G<n-' whelp. “ young  lion.” 

Gozal’ fledgling “ young  bird." 

Gfir whelp “young,”  “whelp.” 

Hippos horse “ horse.  ” 

Hus swine “sow.” 

Ddm' jackals “wild  beasts.” 

Kaath' cormorant “pelican.” 

Kamilos camel “ camel.” 

Kileb dog “dog.” 

Kin gnat “ lice.” 

Kephir' young  lion . . . . - .“  young  Uon.” 
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Ketos 

Kitmam' 

Kijyjtod' 

Kxppoz' 

Ktrkaroth’ 

Kbach 

Kokkos 

Kbnbpt 

Kbph 

. .sen-monster 

■ - gnat.  *■ .......... 

. . hedge-hog 

. . arrow-snake 

..dromedaries 

..lizard 

..cochineal 

• •gnat 

. . ane 

whale." 
.“lice." 
.“bittern.” 
.“great  owl.” 
.“swift  beasts." 
.“  chameleon.” 
.“scarlet." 
.“gnat." 

Ki'raz 

. . crow 

Kits 

. .pelican 

.“owl." 

Ku6n 

• -’do« 

.“dog.” 

Lavish 

Lebi' 

..lion 

. “ liou." 

..lion 

.“lion.” 

Lebiyah' 

. .lioness 

.“lioness." 

Lion 

..lion 

. “ lion." 

iAtaah' 

..lizard 

."  lizard." 

Livyathan' .... 

iAtklts 

..crocodile 

.“  leviathan.” 

..wolf 

.“wolf." 

Mcshi. 

. .thread 

.“silk." 

Samar'. 

.leopard.../......, 

."  leopard." 

Scmulnh’ 

. .nnt 

. ‘•flllt  ” 

Femar' 

..leopard 

.“leopard." 

Heshar',  or  ne‘- 
sher 

| buzzard 

."eagle." 

Fits 

. .hawk 

.“  hnwk.” 

Ochim' 

. . mrln 

Onaribn,  or  onbs.nte 

."ass.” 

Oreb’ 

. .rnven 

.“raven.” 

Ostnyah' 

Parash' 

. .steed 

. " horse.” 

Par  dd  tbs 

..leopard 

.“leopard.” 

Paroih'. 

..lien 

.“flea." 

Perah' tnole “ mole.* 

PDri onager “wild  ass." 

Plred mule “ mule.  ” 

Pirn eagle “ossifrnge." 

Pethen serpent “ adder. 

Raah' vulture “gletle." 

Raeham',  or  ra-  ) ..  , ... 

chamek’ / vnliare *•  gter-engle.” 

Rilm buffalo “unicorn.” 

Rlkesh conrser .....  “ swift  beast." 

JUm buffalo ....“  unicorn." 

Renanah' ostrich “ostrich.” 

Reym buffalo “unicorn." 

Rimmah' worm “worm." 

he-gont. “ satvr." 

SAs motb “ moth.  ” 

Schecheleth purple  shell “onycha.” 

Selav' quail. “quail.” 

Semamith' lizard “ spider." 

Sirlkbn silk “silk.’* 

Sfs moth “moth." 

Shablul' snail “ sunil.” 

Sluiehal lion “ lion.” 

Shdehaph gull “cuckoo.” 

Shalak gannot “cormorant.” 

Shant ' cochineal “crimson,”  "scarlet." 

Simp  ban' rabbit “ coney.” 

Shephiphon' snake “adder." 

Shual" jackal “ fox." 

SkbUx worm “worm." 

Skbrpibs scorpion “ scorpion.” 

Solam’. locust “ bald  locust.” 

Spbngbs sponge “ sponge.” 

Stronthibs sparrow “ sparrow." 

Stitt horse “ horse.” 

Sue swallow “ crane." 

Susah’ mare “mare.” 

Tdchaah seal “badger." 

Tachmaa' f ostrich. night-hawk." 

Tan jackal “ dragon.  ” 

Tatinlm' crocodile “dragon.” 

Tannin' sea-monster “ whnle,”  etc. 

TeklUth sea-shell “ bine.  ” 

Tto’ antelope “wild  ox.” 

Tinsherneth lizard “ chameleon." 

Tinsherneth heron “swan." 

Tit. antelope “ wild  ox.” 

Tola’ cochineal “ crimson.”  etc. 

Tor. dove  “ turt le-dove." 

Tragbs he-goat “ goat." 

Trugbn dove “turtle-dove.” 

Tatib lizard “tortoise." 

Tttabftd hyena “ speckled." 

TsebC (male)  gazelle “deer.” 

Tstbiynh’ (femsle)  gazelle. . . “ roe.  ” 

Tselatsal’ cricket “locust.” 

Tsepha basilisk "cockatrice." 

Tscpharded frog “ frog." 

Tsippor' little  bird "spnrrow.” 

T"frah' fly “ hornet" 

Tm'uim' wild  beasts “beasts  of  the  desert" 

Tukkiyim' peacocks " peacocks." 

Yaalah' (female)  ibex “roe." 

Yaanab’ (female)  ostrich... “owl." 

Yachmur' oryx “ fallow  deer." 

Yail' (male)  Ibex.. .'....“wild  goat." 

Yain' (male)  ostrich . . . .“ ostrich." 


\/,ek  - hairy  locust “ cankerworm,”  tie. 

} onah dove “dove." 

Zfbub' fly “fly." 

Z<*b' wolf. “wolf." 

Zemer gnzelle “ chamois." 

Zopf,  Johann  Hkinricii,  a German  theological 
writer,  who  lived  in  the  18th  century,  is  the  author  of, 
Jntroductio  ad  I Actionem  IVferu  Test  ament  i,  etc.  (Leip- 
sic,  1763): — Josephus'  Zeugniss  con  Jesu  Christo  (ibid. 
1759):—  Quadriga  Dissert/.:  1.  De  Yersione  lrr,qtos 
Vocatif , Interpretum ; 2.  De  Seipente  Prvtoplustorm 
Seductore,  etc.  (ibid.  1763)  -.—In/roductio  in  .1  nivjuitaUs 
Sacras  Veterum  Ebrteorum  (Halle,  1734):  — IRts.  de 
Jejihtas  in  Filiam  Mitigata  C'redulitale,  etc.  (Eaten, 
1730) : — Diss.  de  Pseudo  - Samuelis  ex  1 Sam.  c.  ntui 
(ibid.  1747) : — Compeiulium  G rammatictr  Ilebrtut  Dima- 
ante  (ibid.  1748).  Sec  Flirst,  DM.  Jud.  iii,  555.  (R  P.) 

Zorn,  Peter,  a German  theological  writer,  was  bom 
at  Hamburg,  May  22,  1682.  In  1715  he  was  called  « 
rector  to  Plon,  in  Holstein;  in  1725  became  professor 
of  history,  in  1729  that  of  Church  history’  at  the  gvro- 
naaium  in  Stettin,  and  died  at  Thorn,  Jan.  23,  1746. 
He  published,  I)e  Scholis  Publicis  quas  Antiqui  Jttdtri 
Prope  iAicuum , A nm.  et  Fluriorvm  Crepidinilmt.  etc, 
F.xstruxerunl  {Act.  xvi,  13)  (Plocmn,  1716)  —Ik  Kpi- 
thalamiis  sice  CarminUws  Veterum  Iltbraorum  Sup- 
tialibus  (Hamburg,  s.  a.) : — De  Antiquis  .Fnigmatibu 
in  Canis  Xvptialibus  Iltbraorum,  Gracorum  ti  Roma- 
norum  (Leipsic,  1724): — // istoria  fiibliorum  ex  Ilebrtt- 
orum  J )ubus  Feslis  et  Jejuniis  I Uit strata , etc.  (ibid. 
1741) : — Diss.  de  Uaptismo  Prosefgtor.  Judaico  Sacra- 
ment. V.  T.juxta  Light footum  (ibid.  1 703 ) : — //erafar* 
Abderitat  Pelages  (Altona,  1730)  : — H istoria  Fisci  Jvda- 
ici  sub  Imjierio  Veterum  Romanorum  (ibid.  1734).  Set 
Fhrst,  Dibl.  Jud. iii, 555;  Winer,  J/andbuch  der  I htolLil . 
i,  32, 140, 632,  899.  (B.  P.) 

Zoroaster  (more  correctly  Zarathustra.  which  in 
Greek  and  Latin  was  corrupted  into  Zarastrada  and 
Zoroastres,  while  the  Persians  and  Parsecs  changed  it 
into  Zerdushf')  was  the  founder  of  the  Parsec  religion. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  word  was  probably  that 
of  “ chief,"  “ senior,”  “ high-priest,"  and  it  was  a common 
designation  of  a spiritual  guide  and  head  of  a district 
or  province.  Indeed,  the  founder  of  Zoroastrianism  is 
hardly  ever  mentioned  without  his  familv  name  Spitima. 
He  q ns  a native  of  Bactria.  He  applied  to  himself  the 
terms  Manthran  (reciter  of  “Manthras”),  a mtssenga 
sent  by  Ahura-Mazda,  or  a speaker,  one  who  listens  to 
the  voice  of  oracles  given  by  the  spirit  of  nature,  one 
who  receives  sacred  words  from  Ahura-Mazda  through 
the  dames.  His  life  is  covered  with  obscurity.  Tbe 
accounts  of  him  are  legendary  and  unhistorical  In 
the  Zend  writings  he  is  to  a great  extent  represented, 
not  ns  a historical,  but  as  a dogmatical  personality, 
vested  with  superhuman,  or  even  divine,  powers,  stand- 
ing next  to  God.  His  temptations  by  the  devil,  whose 
empire  was  threatened  by  him,  form  the  subject  of 
many  traditional  stories  and  legends,  lie  is  represented 
as  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  and  truth,  and  the  reader 
of  the  whole  living  creation.  One  of  the  prayers  of 
the  F'ravardin  Yasht  declares — 

“We  worship  tfiq  rule  and  the  guardian  angel  of  Zara- 
thnstra  Spitima,  who  fli>t  thought  good  thoughts,  who 
drat  spoke  good  words,  w ho  first  performed  good  action# 
—who  was  the  first  priest,  the  first  warrior,  the  first  culti- 
vator of  the  soil,  the  first  prophet,  the  first  who  was  in- 
spired, tbe  first  who  has  given  to  mankind  nature,  sad 
reality,  and  word,  and  bearing  of  word,  nnd  wealth,  and 
all  good  things  created  by  Mnzda,  which  embellish  reali- 
ty; who  first  caused  the  wheel  to  turn  among  gods  and 
men,  who  firat  praised  tbe  purity  of  tbe  living  creation 
aud  destroyed  idolatry,  who  confessed  the  Znrnfhnstrian 
belief  itt  Ahurn-Mazdn,  the  religion  of  tbe  living  God 
ngniust  the  devils.  . ,f  Through  him  the  whole  true  and 
revealed  word  was  henrd,  which  is  the  life  aud  guidance 
of  the  world.  . . . Through  his  knowledge  and  speech 
the  waters  become  desirous  of  growing:  through  bis 
knowledge  nnd  s|>eecb  all  beings  created  bv  tbe  Holy 
Spirit  are  uttering  words  of  hnppincss.” 
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In  the  older  Yasna  alone  he  appears  like  a living  real- 
ity, a man  acting  a great  and  prominent  part,  both 
in  the  history  of  his  country  and  that  of  mankind. 

I.  History.  — Zoroaster’s  father  seems  to  have  been 
called  Purusbaspa,  and  his  daughter,  the  only  one  of 
his  children  mentioned,  Purtichista.  Hut  the  time  when 
he  lived  remains  very  obscure.  He  is  usually  said  to 
have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  a king  Gushtasp,  who 
has,  on  apparently  sufficient  grounds,  been  identified 
with  the  Darius  Hystaspis  of  the  classical  writers 
(Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia , i,  234).  The  dates  gener- 
ally given  arc  as  follows:  Xanthos  of  Lydia  places 
him  about  six  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war; 
Aristotle  and  Eudoxus  place  him  six  thousand  years 
before  Plato ; others,  again,  five  thousand  years  before 
the  Trojan  war.  Berosus,  a Babylonian  historian,  makes 
him  a Babylonian  king,  and  the  founder  of  a dynasty 
which  reigned  over  Babylon  between  2200  and  2000 
B.C.  The  Parsees  place  him  at  the  time  of  Hystaspes, 
the  father  of  Darius,  whom  they  identify  with  a king 
mentioned  in  the  Shah-Nameh,  from  whom,  however, 
Hystaspes  is  wholly  distinct.  This  account  would  place 
Zoroaster  at  about  650  B.C.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  he  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
much  earlier  age,  not  later  than  1000  B.C.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  Zoroaster  was  one  of  the  Soshvantos,  or 
five  priests,  with  whom  the  religious  reform  first  arose, 
which  he  boldly  carried  out.  The  Aryans  seem  to  have 
originally  led  a nomad  life,  until  some  of  them,  reach- 
ing, in  the  course  of  their  migrations,  lands  fit  for  per- 
manent settlements,  settled  down  into  agriculturists. 
Bactria  and  the  parts  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
Jaxartes  seem  to  have  attracted  them  most.  The  Ira- 
nians became  gradually  estranged  from  their  brother- 
tribes,  who  adhered  to  their  ancient  nomad  life,  and  by 
degrees  came  to  consider  those  peaceful  settlements  a 
fit  prey  for  their  depredations  and  inroads.  The  hatred 
thus  engendered  anti  nourished  soon  came  to  include  all 
and  everything  belonging  to  those  devastators — even 
their  religion,  originally  identical  with  that  of  their 
own.  The  Deva  religion  became,  in  their  estimation, 
the  source  of  all  evil.  Moulded  into  a new  form,  styled 
the  Ahura  religion,  the  old  elements  were  much  more 
changed  than  was  the  case  when  Judaism  became  Chris- 
tianity. Generation  after  generation  further  added  and 
took  away,  until  Zaratbustra,  with  the  energy’  and  the 
clear  eye  that  belongs  to  exalted  leaders  and  founders 
of  religions,  gave  to  that  which  had  originally  been  a 
mere  reaction  and  spite  against  the  primitive  Brahminic 
faith  a new  and  independent  life,  and  forever  fixed  its 
dogmas,  not  a few  of  which  sprang  from  his  own  brain. 

II.  Doctrines. — Zoroaster  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  great  reformer  of  the  Magian  system  after  it  had 
suffered  corruption ; but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  on  the  primitive  dualistic  worship  of  the  Persians 
he  superinduced  some  notions  borrowed  from  the  cle- 
ment-worship, with  which  Magism  at  a later  period 
coalesced.  His  doctrines,  as  far  ns  they  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  extant  fragments  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 
especially’  the  Vcndiddd  Sade,  and  from  the  Vlemai 
Islam  (a  treatise  on  the  Parsec  doctrine  by  an  Arabic 
writer,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  6th  or  7th  century 
of  our  sera),  relate  principally  to  theology’  and  ethics, 
with  occasional  references  to  questions  of  a cosmologi- 
cal and  physiological  character. 

The  problem  of  the  world  in  relation  to  God  he  an- 
swers by  reference  to  the  antithesis  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, good  and  evil ; all  things,  according  to  him,  consist 
in  the  mingling  of  antitheses.  His  primary*  physical 
principle  is  the  Zertcane  Akerene,  the  Endless  Time 
(with  which  may’  be  compared  the  rii  atrupov  of 
Anaximander;  see  Arist.  Physic,  i,  4,  6;  iii,  4-7). 
Everything  else  save  time  has  been  made.  The  orig- 
inal spiritual  power  was  Orrouzd,  the  luminous,  the 
pure,  the  fragrant,  devoted  to  good  and  capable  of  all 
good.  Gazing  into  the  abyss,  he  beheld,  afar  off,  Ahri- 
man,  black,  unclean.,  unsavory,  the  evil-doer.  He  was 


startled  at  the  sight,  and  thought  within  himself,  I 
must  put  this  enemy  out  of  the  way ; and  set  himself  to 
use  the  fit  means  for  this  end.  All  that  Ormuzd  ac- 
complished was  by  the  help  of  Time.  After  the  lapse 
of  twelve  hundred  years  the  heavens  and  paradise  were 
made,  and  the  twelve  signs  which  mark  the  heavens 
were  fixed  there.  Each  sign  was  formed  in  one  thou- 
sand years.  After  the  first  three  were  formed,  Ahriman 
arose  to  make  war  on  Ormuzd,  but  failing  of  success  he 
returned  to  his  gloomy  abode,  and  remained  there  for 
other  three  thousand  years,  during  which  the  work 
of  creation  advanced,  and  three  other  signs  were  made. 
During  this  period  the  earth  and  the  sea  were  also 
formed,  man  was  created,  and  plants  and  animals  pro- 
duced. Again  Ahriman  assailed  heaven  with  all  his 
might,  but  failing  in  this,  he  attacked  the  world.  He 
afflicted  Kajumert,  the  first  man,  with  a thousand 
plagues  till  he  was  destroyed;  but  was  himself  taken 
and  driven  into  hell  through  the  same  opening  by 
which  he  had  come  into  the  world.  In  man  there  is 
much  of  Ormuzd  and  much  of  Ahriman : in  his  body 
are  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air;  he  has  also  soul,  under- 
standing, judgment,  a fa  cer  (“  principc  des  sensations,” 
Anquetil),  and  five  senses.  By  the  soul  arc  moved  all 
the  members  we  possess,  and  without  the  soul  we  are 
nothing.  All  these  he  has  from  Ormuzd.  From  Ahri- 
man he  has  desire,  need,  envy,  hatred,  impurity,  false- 
hood, and  wrath.  When  a man  dies,  the  four  elements 
of  which  his  body  is  composed  mingle  with  the  four 
primitive  elements;  his  soul,  understanding,  and  judg- 
ment unite  with  the  ferver,  and  all  become  one.  In 
this  state  man  goes  to  judgment,  and  according  os  his 
good  works  or  his  bad  works  have  preponderated  during 
life,  he  is  rewarded  with  immortality  in  paradise,  or 
punished  by  being  cost  into  hell.  During  life  he  is  in 
constant  conflict  with  the  Dews  or  Divas,  a class  of  be- 
ings possessing  a body  formed  of  the  four  elements — 
beings  essentially  evil,  and  who  tempt  men  to  sin , but 
at  the  resurrection  they  shall  be  annihilated,  and  all 
men  at  last  shall  be  received  into  paradise.  Even 
Ahriman  himself  shall  be  accepted  and  blessed ; for  the 
Dews  are  gradually  abstracting  from  him  the  evil  and 
darkness  that  are  in  him,  so  that  at  last  he  shall  be  left 
pure  and  bright  (sec  Hyde,  Hist.  Pel.  Vet.  Pert.  [Oxon. 
1700];  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Zend-Avesta  [Par.  1771,  3 
vols.  4 to] ; Vullers,  Fragment e uber  die  Pel.  des  Zoroaster 
[Bonn,  1H31]). 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  Gathas,  however,  that  Zara- 
thustra's  real  theology,  unmutilated  by  later  ages,  can 
be  learned.  His  leading  idea  was  monotheism.  While 
the  five  priests  before  him,  the  Soshvantos,  worshipped 
a plurality  of  good  spirits  called  Ahuras,  as  opposed  to 
the  Indian  Devas,  he  reduced  this  plurality  to  unity. 
This  one  supreme  being  he  called  Ahuru  - Mazda,  or 
the  creator  of  the  universe — the  Auramazda  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Achemenidian  kings,  the 
Ahurroazd  of  Sassanian  times,  and  the  Hormazd,  or 
Ormuzd,  of  the  modern  Parsees.  This  supreme  god  is, 
by  Zoroaster,  conceived  to  be  “ the  creator  of  the  earth- 
ly and  spiritual  life,  the  lord  of  the  whole  universe,  at 
whose  hands  arc  all  the  creatures.”  Ahura-Mazda  is 
to  Zoroaster  the  light  and  the  source  of  light.  He  is 
wisdom  and  intellect ; he  possesses  all  good  things,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  among  them  the  good  mind,  immor- 
tality, wbolesomenesss,  the  best  truth,  devotion,  piety, 
and  abundance  of  all  earthly  good.  All  these  gifts  he 
grants  to  the  pious  man  who  is  pure  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed.  He  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the 
wicked;  and  nil  that  is  created,  good  or  evil,  fortune 
or  misfortune,  is  his  work  alone. 

Nothing  was  further  from  Zoroaster's  mind  than  to 
assume  anything  but  one  supreme  being,  one  nud  indi- 
visible. But  the  great  problem  of  the  ages,  the  origin 
of  evil  and  its  incompatibility  with  God's  goodness, 
holiness,  and  justice,  he  attempted  to  solve  by  assum- 
ing two  primeval  causes,  which,  though  different,  were 
united,  and  produced  the  world  of  the  material  things 
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as  well  as  that  of  the  spirit.  The  one  who  produced  ! 
the  reality  is  called  Vohu-Mano,  the  good  mind ; the  . 
other,  through  w hom  the  non-reality  originated,  is  the 
Akem-Mano,  the  evil  mind.  To  the  former  belong 
all  good,  true,  and  perfect  things;  to  the  second,  all  that 
is  delusive,  bad,  wicked.  These  two  aboriginal  moving 
causes  of  the  universe  are  called  twins.  They  are  spread 
everywhere,  in  Clod  as  in  man.  When  united  in  Ahura- 
Mazda  they  are  called  S pen  to  • Many  us  and  Angro- . 
Many  us.  i.  e.  white  or  holy,  and  dark  or  evil,  spirit.  It 
is  only  in  later  writings  that  these  two  are  supposed  to 
stand  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  (lod  and 
devil.  The  inscriptions  of  Darius  know  but  one  God, 
without  any  adversary  whatsoever.  Hut  while  the  one 
side  within  him  produced  all  that  is  bright  and  shining, 
all  that  is  good  and  useful  in  nature,  the  other  side  pro- 
duced all  that  is  dark  and  apparently  noxious.  Both 
arc  as  inseparable  as  day  ami  night,  and,  though  op- 
posed to  each  other,  are  indispensable  for  the  preser- 
vation of  creation.  The  bright  spirit  appears  in  the 
blazing  dame,  the  presence  of  the  dark  is  marked  by 
the  wood  converted  into  charcoal.  The  one  has  cre- 
ated the  light  of  the  day,  the  other  the  darkness  of  the 
night;  the  former  awakens  men  to  their  duty,  the  oth- 
er lulls  them  to  sleep.  Life  is  produced  bv  the  one 
and  extinguished  by  the  other,  who  also,  by  releasing 
the  soul  from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  enables  her  to  go 
up  to  immortality.  See  Dualism. 

Thus  the  original  monotheism  of  Zoroaster  did  not 
last  long.  False  interpretations,  misunderstandings, 
changes,  and  corruptions  crept  in,  and  dualism  was  es- 
tablished in  theology.  The  two  principles  then,  for  the 
first  time,  became  two  powers,  hostile  to  each  other, 
each  ruling  over  a realm  of  his  own,  and  constantly  en- 
deavoring to  overthrow  the  other.  Hence  monotheism 
was,  in  later  times,  broken  up  and  superseded  by  dual- 
ism. But  a small  party,  represented  by  the  Magi,  re- 
mained steadfast  to  the  old  doctrine,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  followers  of  the  false  interpretation,  or  Zend,  the 
Zendiks.  In  order  to  prove  their  own  interpretation 
of  Zoroaster's  doctrines  they  had  recourse  to  a false 
and  ungrammatical  explanation  of  the  term  Zervana 
Akarana,  which,  merely  meaning  time  without  bounds, 
was  by  them  pressed  into  an  identity  with  the  Supreme 
Being;  while  the  passages  on  which  the  present  Parsec 
priests  still  rest  their  faulty  interpretation,  simply  in- 
dicate that  God  created  in  the  boundless  lime,  or  that 
he  is  from  eternity,  self-existing,  neither  born  nor  cre- 
ated. 

The  following  is  n brief  summary  of  the  principal 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  drawn  from  certain  passages 
from  the  Gat  has,  which  probably  emanated  from  Zo- 
roaster himself. 


1.  Everywhere  io  the  world  n duality  Is  to  be  perceived, 
ench  as  the  good  and  the  evil,  light  and  darkness;  this 
life  and  that  life,  human  wisdom  aud  divine  wisdom. 

t Only  this  life  becomes  a prey  to  death,  but  not  that 
hereafter,  over  which  the  destructive  spirit  has  no  power. 

8.  In  the  universe  there  are,  from  the  beginning,  two 
spirits  at  work,  the  one  making  life,  the  other  destroying 
it. 


4.  Both  these  spirits  are  accompanied  by  intellectual 
powers,  representing  the  ideas  of  tne  Platonic  system  on 
which  the  whole  moral  world  rests.  They  cause  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,  and  all  the'couflicts  of 
the  world,  which  end  iu  the  final  victory  of  the  good 
principle. 

6.  The  principal  daty  of  man  in  this  life  is  to  obey  the 
word  and  commandments  of  God. 

6 Disobedience  is  punished  with  the  death  of  the 
■inner. 

7.  Ahura- Mazda  created  the  Idea  of  the  good,  but  is 
not  identical  with  it.  Ttiis  idea  produced  the  good  mind, 
the  Divine  Spirit,  working  in  rnuu  and  nature,  aud  devo- 
tion— the  obedient  heart 

8.  The  Divine  Spirit  cannot  be  resisted. 

9 Those  who  obey  the  word  of  God  will  be  free  from 
alt  defects  and  immortal. 

10.  God  'exercise*  bis  rule  In  the  world  through  the 
works  prompted  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  working  In 
man  and  nature. 

11.  Men  should  pmv  to  God  and  worship  him.  Be 
bears  the  prayers  of  the  good. 

12.  All  men*  lire  solely  through  the  bounty  of  God. 


i 

i 

I 


i 


; 


13.  The  soul  of  the  pure  will  hereafter  eDjoy  everlasting 
life;  that  of  the  wicked  will  have  to  undergo  everlasting 
punishment,  or  ns  modern  I’arsee  theologians  explain,  to 
the  day  of  the  resurrection. 

14.  All  creature*  arc  Ahura-Mazda’s. 

15.  Ho  Is  the  reality  of  the  good  mind,  word,  and  deed. 

III.  Literature . — Hang,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Lan- 
guage, Writings , and  Religion  of  the  Pa  nets  (Bombay, 
186*2);  Spiegel,  Kcanitcke  Alterthumskunde  (Lei;  sic, 
1871-78,  3 voU.);  Darmsteter,  Ormazd  et  Akriman 
(Paris,  1877);  Ursinus,  Dt  Zoroastre  (Nuremberg, 
1661);  Mulert,  De  Xomine  et  Vita  Zoroastris  (Witten- 
berg, 1707) ; Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions  (Roeton.  1871); 
Hardwick,  Christ  and  Other  Masters  (Loudon.  1855-57 ; 
2d  ed.  1863);  Miiller,  Chips  frttm  a German  Workshop 
(Index).  See  also  the  following  with  the  reference* 
under  them;  Ahrimas;  Guebers;  Magi:  Okmuzd ; 
Parsers;  Z ex  d-A  vesta. 

Zorab'abel  (Zopo/3a/3«X),  the  Greek  form  (1  EadL 
iv,  13;  v,  5-70;  vi,  2-29;  Ecclus.  xlix,  11;  Matt,  i,  12, 
18 ; Luke  iii,  27)  of  the  name  of  Zerubhabel  (q.  r.) 

Zor  'phi  (Ileb.  with  the  art.  hats-Tsorephi',  ; 

Sept,  row  1apt<pi ; Vulg.  aurijicis;  A.  V.  ‘■the  gold- 
smith”) is  a marginal  suggestion  in  Neh.  iii.  31,  for 
the  name  of  the  father  of  Malchiah,  as  if  a proper 
name,  but  probably  without  good  reason. 

Zubly,  Jotix  Joachim,  D.D„  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, w as  bom  about  the  year  1730.  In  1775  he  took 
an  active  part  in  political  matters,  and  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  Georgia  delegates  to  the  Continental  Coo- 
gresa  at  Philadelphia.  The  Georgia  divine  did  not 
prove  loyal  to  the  Whig  side,  and  a correspondence  of 
liis  with  the  royal  governor  of  the  state  having  been 
discovered,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  position  in 
Congress,  and  subsequently  bis  property  was  forfeited 
under  the  Confiscation  Act.  He  died  at  .Savannah, 
before  the  war  ended,  in  July,  178L  He  is  said  to 
have  been  “ a man  of  great  learning,  of  vigorous  and 
penetrating  mind.”  See  Sabine,  Royalists  in  the  Re r. 
War,  ii,  467.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Zuckrigl,  Jakob,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Austria,  was  bom  July  26,  1807.  at  Grossolkowitz.  in 
Moravia.  In  1831  he  received  holy  orders,  in  1837 
was  appointed  professor  of  Christian  religious  philoso- 
phy and  university-preacher  in  Vienna,  and  in  1847 
the  Freiburg  University  honored  him  with  the  doctor- 
ate of  divinity.  In  1848  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
apologetics,  theological  encyclopaedia,  and  philosophy 
at  Tubingen,  where  he  died,  June  9,  1876.  He  wrote. 
1 1 'issenicJi a ftliche  Recht/ertigung  der  christL  Triaii ais- 
le h re,  etc.  (Vienna,  1846)  : — Die  Xothtrendigieit  der 
chrisil.  Ojfenbarungsmoral  (Tubingen,  1850).  Beside*, 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  Tubingen  7 Theological 
Quarterly , the  Freiburger  Kirchcnlexikon,  and  the  Bon- 
ner theulogische  I.iteraturblatt.  See  fMerariseher 
Handteeiter,  1867,  p.  1 ; 1876,  p.  288 ; Zuchold,  BibL 
TheoL  ii,  1503.  (B.  P.) 

Zulu  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  lan- 
guage, which  is  vernacular  to  the  Kaffrcs,  a translation 
of  the  New  Test,  has  existed  since  1869.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  the  aid  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  analogies  and  general 
principles  subsisting  between  the  Kaffre  and  Zulu  dia- 
lects were  so  proximate  that  one  translation  would 
meet  the  wants  of  the  two  tribes.  This  idea  has  beat 
relinquished,  and  a translation  was  prepared  by  Amer- 
ican missionaries  to  provide  the  Word  of  God  for  a 
million  of  benighted  heathen.  From  the  annual  report 
of  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1879  we  see 
that  an  edition  of  the  New  Test.,  slightly  revised,  but 
conforming  to  the  society’s  rule,  has  been  issued  by  the 
American  Zulu  Mission,  and  that  this  society  has  shared 
largely,  as  on  former  occasions,  in  the  work.  (R.  P.) 

Zunz,  Leopold,  a famous  Jewish  writer,  was  born 
nt  Detmold,  Germany,  Aug.  10,  1794.  He  studied  at 
Berlin,  was  in  1820  preacher  at  the  new  synagogue 
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there,  in  1835  at  Prague,  and  in  1839  director  of  the 
Teacher’s  Seminary  at  Berlin.  When  that  institution 
was  closed,  in  1850,  Zunz  retired  to  private  life,  devoting 
all  his  energies  to  the  production  of  works  which  have 
made  him  famous  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Zunz  died 
at  Berlin,  March  18, 1886.  He  was  a voluminous  writer, 
and  of  his  many  works  we  especially  mention  Eebensge- 
schichte  ties  Salomo  Jizchaki,  genannt  liuschi  (Lemberg, 
1810) : — Die  goltesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  tier  Jutlen,  hi- 
storisch  entwickelt  (Berlin,  1832)  : — Zur  Geschichte  und 
Literatur  (1815): — Die  Synagogale  Poe  tie  ties  Mittel- 
alters  (1855): — Die  It  it  its  des  sgnagoguUn  Gottesdienstes 
(1850):  — Literaturgesckichte  der  synagogalcn  Poesie 
(1865).  His  minor  writings  were  issued  under  the 
title  of  Gesammelte  Schriflen  (1875, 1876, 3 vols.).  See 
Fllrst,  Hill.  Jud.  iii,  555-558;  Morais,  Eminent  Israel- 
ite* of  the  19/A  Century  (Philadelphia,  1880),  p.  360  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Zurich  Letters  is  the  name  of  an  English  publi- 
cation of  the  Parker  Society.  On  the  accession  of  queen 
Mary,  more  than  a thousand  of  the  Reformers  sought 
refuge  on  the  Continent,  and  many  of  them  settled  in 
Zurich.  On  the  return  of  the  Zurich  exiles  to  Eng- 
land, at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  they  natu- 
rally maintained  a correspondence  with  the  minister 
and  magistrates  of  Zurich,  who  had  so  kindly  welcomed 
them  and  given  them  shelter.  A portion  of  these  let- 
ters have  been  published,  and  show  the  opinion  of  that 
time  on  subjects  which  afterwards  produced  such  agi- 
tation. To  these  letters  is  added  a leUcr  of  later  date, 
written  in  1590,  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  thirteen 
Swiss  cantons;  also  a few  letters  from  Peter  Martyr, 
Bollinger,  and  Gualter,  in  reply  to  some  of  the  English 
Reformers  before  mentioned. 

Zurich  Refugees.  See  Zurich  Letters. 

Zwickau  Prophets,  a local  sect  of  fanatic  Lu- 
therans (A.D.  1521),  who  believed  themselves  to  be  the 
subjects  of  immediate  inspiration.  The  leaders  of  the 
party  were  Nicholas  Storch  (q.  v.),  a weaver  of  Zwickau, 
Mark  Thomas,  of  the  same  trade  and  place,  Mark  Stilb- 
ner,  a former  student  at  Wittenberg,  and  Thomas  M (In- 
zer, Lutheran  pastor  of  Zwickau,  subsequently  the  rebel 
chief  of  the  Anabaptist  rebellion.  These  fanatics  re- 
jected the  Bible,  considered  human  learning  a hinder- 
ance  to  religion,  and  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  governments  to  make  way  for  the  millennial 
reign  of  the  saints  (themselves).  Storch  declared  that 
the  angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to  him  in  a vision,  say- 
ing to  him,  “Thou  shall  sit  on  my  throne;”  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  new  kingdom  the  prophets  chose  from 
the  number  of  their  followers  twelve  apostles  and  sev- 
enty evangelists.  They  drew  after  them  a great  many 
of  the  laboring  classes  and  tradespeople ; but  when  open 
sedition  broke  out,  the  magistrates  drove  the  leaders 
out  of  Zwickau.  See  Abecedarian;  Anabaptists. 

Z winger,  Johann,  a son  of  Theodor,  and  grand- 
son of  the  younger  Buxtorf,  was  born  Aug.  26,  1634, 
became  professor  of  the  Old  Test,  at  Basle  in  1675,  and 
of  the  New  Test,  in  1685.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  while 
engaged  in  lecturing  to  his  students,  in  1696.  He  was 
a rigid  predcstinarian,  a correspondent  of  Megarius,  the 
pupil  of  Gomarus,  and  an  opponent  of  Copernicus,  con- 
cerning whose  system  he  waged  a literary  war  with  the 
Basle  mathematician,  Peter  Mczerlin. 

Z winger,  Johann  Rudolf,  a son  of  Johann,  was 
bom  Sept.  12,  1660,  and  died  Nov.  18,  1708,  and  was 
antistes  to  the  Basle  Church  and  theological  professor. 
He  wrote  dissertations  and  sermons,  and  also  a book  oh 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  entitled  Der  Trost  Israels 
(1706). 

Zwinger,  Theodor,  a Swiss  theologian,  was  bom 
Nov.  21, 1697,  at  Basle.  He  was  a strict  Calvinist,  and 
defended  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  a disputation 
at  Heidelberg.  In  1630  he  was  made  antistes  to  the 
Church  of  Basle,  to  which  position  was  attached  a pro- 
fessorship of  theology.  The  breaking  of  bread  iustead 


of  the  use  of  the  host  in  the  sacrament  was  introduced 
at  Basle  under  his  administration,  respecting  which 
event  he  published  a report  in  his  work  on  the  Lord’s 
Supper  (1655).  Of  other  works  by  his  pen  we  mention 
a Commentary  on  Homans  ( 1655  ).  Both  these  works 
were  published  soou  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
Dec.  27, 1654.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Zwiuglianlsm.  Sec  Zwingli  ; Zwinglians. 

Zwinglians,  a name  given  to  the  early  Swiss 
Protestants  from  their  leader  Zwingli  (q.  v. ).  It  is 
also  used  as  a controversial  designation  of  those  who 
hold  Zwingli’s  view  respecting  the  mere  memorial 
character  of  the  eucharist.  The  theology  of  Zwingli  is 
of  interest  as  having  influenced  the  English  Puritans 
to  a considerable  extent,  until  Zwingli  was  overshad- 
owed by  Calvin  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
Zwingli's  innovations  respecting  the  ministerial  office 
began,  like  those  of  Luther,  with  the  principle  that 
every  one,  in  virtue  of  the  priesthood  common  to  all 
Christians,  is  at  liberty  to  preach,  preaching  being  the 
chief  function  of  the  ministry.  The  irregularities  of 
the  Anabaptists,  however,  compelled  him  to  have  re- 
course to  some  form  of  mission  from  the  Church.  He 
lays  down  the  necessity  of  a call  to  the  ministry,  no- 
tices three  modes  of  election  named  in  the  Scripture, 
and  states  that  it  is  proper  for  the  election  to  rest  with 
the  body  of  the  faithful,  advised  by  learned  men  ( Eccles. 
ii,  52-54).  But  he  rejected  all  notion  of  priesthood  or 
holy  orders.  The  Basle  Confession  places  the  election 
in  the  ministers  and  church  deputies,  and  mentions  im- 
position of  hands.  The  Helvetic  Confession  decrees 
that  ministers  be  called  by  an  ecclesiastical  and  lawful 
election,  either  by  the  Church  or  its  deputies.  It  ad- 
heres strictly  to  the  Zwinglian  principle  that  all  minis- 
ters have  one  and  the  same  power  and  function ; but  it 
departs  from  this  principle  in  assigning  them  some 
power  of  governing,  and  in  vesting  in  them  some  pow- 
er of  excommunication.  Zwingli  considered  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  keys  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  general  preaching  of  the  gospel.  His  magisterial 
excommunication  was  only  an  external,  not  a spiritual 
sentence.  The  Helvetic  Confession  gives  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the  excommuni- 
cation which  it  restores  to  the  ministers  still  belongs, 
therefore,  only  to  the  forum  externum,  not  to  the  forum 
conscientue. 

Zwingli’s  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is  peculiar.  He 
holds  that  they  are  mere  signs  of  initiation  or  of  pledg- 
ing of  continuance.  They  confer  no  grace ; they  do  not 
free  the  conscience;  they  are  not  even  pledges  of  grace. 
Every  spiritual  efficacy  which  has  been  attributed  to 
them  is  denied.  Baptism  does  not  make  sons  of  God, 
but  those  who  are  sons  already  receive  a token  of  their 
sonship.  It  does  not  take  away  sin.  The  baptism  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  was  the  same  as  the  baptism  of 
John.  The  eucharist  is  regarded  in  the  same  way. 

The  liturgical  forms  of  Zwingli  and  his  followers 
were  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  held. 
The  form  of  baptism  in  Zwingli’s  Works  (ii,  98)  has  a 
prayer  for  the  infant  that  God  would  give  him  the  light 
of  faith,  that  he  may  be  incorporated  into  Christ,  buried 
with  him,  etc.  This  refers  all  to  a faith  to  be  given  to 
the  chili!  as  he  grows  up  to  a capacity  of  faith.  The 
form  carefully  avoids,  cither  in  prayer  or  declaration, 
any  mention  of  remission  of  sins  or  of  regeneration. 
The  Liturgia  Tigurisia  has  the  same  prayer,  and  reads 
the  same  gospel  from  St.  Mark.  It  adds  the  Creed,  re- 
cited to  the  sureties  as  the  belief  in  which  the  child  is 
to  be  brought  up,  and  the  miuister  addresses  the  sure- 
ties : “ We  will  bring  unto  the  Saviour  this  child  as  far 
as  it  lieth  in  our  power;  that  is,  through  baptism  we 
will  receive  him  in  his  Church,  and  give  him  the  earnest 
of  the  covenant  and  of  the  people  of  God.”  The  form 
of  administration  of  the  eucharist  in  the  liturgy  is  the 
same  as  that  in  Zwingli’s  Works  (ii,  563),  and  is  adapted 
to  the  doctrine  of  sacraments  already  stated. 
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Theoretically,  Zwingli  did  not  view  the  community 
in  its  two  capacities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  recog- 
nise as  belonging  to  it  two  independent  jurisdictions, 
temporal  and  spiritual;  the  community  to  him  was  a 
Church,  and  nothing  else.  His  magistrates  were  Church 
officers,  deriving  their  authority  equally  with  the  min- 
istry from  the  body  of  the  faithful,  and  distinguished 
from  them  only  by  the  character  of  the  work  which  a 
division  of  labor  assigned  to  each.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  result  was  that  the  sovereignty  in  spiritual 
as  well  as  in  temporal  matters  was  vested  in  the  civic 
authorities  of  each  community. 

The  system  of  Zwingli  was  in  some  measure  modified 
by  Bullinger,  who  introduced  something  approaching  to 
a recognition  of  a clergy  and  of  efficacy  in  sacraments;  \ 
and,  again,  the  influence  of  the  Geneva  ministers  added 
to  the  Zurich  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  something 
of  that  Calvinistic  teaching  regarding  receiving  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  corresponds  to  the 
present  accepted  belief.  It  was  Swiss  theology,  so  mod- 
ified by  Iluilinger,  that  found  advocates  in  England. 
Hooper  was  a faithful  follower  of  Bullinger.  Peter 
Martyr,  it  Laseo,  Dryander,  and  Ochino  were  on  the 
aaroc  side,  and  with  them  acted  most  of  the  party  of 
the  Marian  exiles  (see  Zurich  Letters)*  who  had  been 


received  with  great  hospitality  at  Zurich.  Headley's 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  distinguishable 
from  Zwingli’s.  See  Zwingli's  Work*,  by  Guaher  (15H- 
45),  especially  the  treatises  Expositio  Fidei  Christiana, 
De  Vera  et  Falsa  Religione,  FccUsiastes,  A r chef  ties; 
also  Basle  Confession  (153(5),  I/etreiic  Confession  (1566), 
In  Syllogt  Confessio  (Oxford,  1827),  and  I.iturgia  Tig*- 
rina  (Engl,  transl.  Loud.  1693).  See  also  Eucharist; 
Reai.  Presence;  Sacrament;  Transcbstaxtu- 
tios. 

Zyro,  Ferdinand  Friedrich,  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian, and  formerly  professor  of  theology  at  Herne,  who 
dice!  May  10,  1874,  at  Rheinfeldeni,  is  the  author  ot 
Ein  freies  Wort  uber  die  gegemedrtigen  Verhdltnisse  der 
ecangelisch  - reformirten  Kirche  und  ihrer  Ihener  ta 
Kanton  Bern  (Beme,  1831): — Ik*  praktischen  Tktciye* 
Gesimung  in  dieser  Zeit  (ibid.  1834)  : — IHe  rrangtlitek- 
reformirte  Kirche  u.  iJire  Fortbildvng  im  XlX.Jakr- 
hundert  (ibid.  1837) : — De  Optima  Theclogijs.qui  lAcn- 
tur , Practico*  Formandi  ria  ac  Ratione  (ibid.  1845): 
— De*  Apostels  Paulus  Sendsehreibcn  an  die.  G dialer, 
Epheter,  Philipper , Kolosser  v.  Thessalonickcr.  Set 
iibersetzt  (Aarmi,  1860): — llandbuch  turn  lleiddberger 
Katerhisnw * (Berne,  1848).  Sec  Zucbold,  BibL  Tsai 
1 U,  1509.  (B.  P.) 


ADDENDA 


A. 

Abbot,  Ezra,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a distinguished  Unita- 
rian scholar,  was  born  at  Jackson,  Me.,  April  18,  1819. 
He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.;  gradu- 
ated from  Iiowdoin  College  in  1840,  taught  for  about 
live  years  at  Ka9t  Machins,  Me. ; removed  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1847 ; in  1850  became  assistant  librarian  of 
Harvard  University,  and  in  1872  professor  of  New-Test, 
criticism,  a position  which  lie  retained  until  his  death, 
March  21, 1884.  In  1855  Dr.  Abbot  edited  Andrew  Nor- 
ton’s posthumous  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  1856 
Norton’s  Statement  of  the  Reasons  for  not  Believing  the 
JJoctrines  of  Trinitarians.  In  1864  he  published  his 
Literature  of  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Life,  in  which  he 
gave  a list  of  more  than  five  thousand  works  on  that 
subject.  In  1865  he  edited  I^awson’s  Church  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries,  and  in  1860  Orme’s  Memoir  of 
the  Controversy  on  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses.  In 
I860  he  edited  and  revised  Hudson’s  Critical  Greek 
and  English  Concordance  of  the  Sew  Testament.  He 
was  one  of  the  writers  for  the  American  edition  of 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  (he  Dible,  and  his  additions  to  the 
bibliography  of  that  work  arc  exceedingly  valuable. 
He  gave  substantial  aid  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Noyes  in  his 
Translation  of  the  Sew  Testament,  which  was  published 
in  I860.  His  work  on  The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel:  External  Eridences,  brought  out  in  1880,  is 
well  - known  to  European  and  American  scholars. 
Among  his  last  labors  was  the  assistance  which  he 
gave  to  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory,  of  Leipsic,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf’a  last  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Test.  Dr.  Abbot  was  also  a volu- 
minous contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day,  in  Europe  and  America.  He  was  a member  of  the 
American  Bible  Revision  Committee.  In  the  special 
department  of  Biblical  literature  he  stood  among  the 
foremost  scholars  of  the  present  day,  and  in  textual  crit- 
icism he  was  probably  superior  to  any  other  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  a man  of  singular  modesty  and  disinter- 
estedness, and  was  endowed  with  an  almost  unlimited 
capacity  for  work,  possessing  withal  the  qualities  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy,  and  in  all  his  studies  was 
more  anxious  to  leant  the  truth  than  to  establish  any 
foregone  conclusion. 

Abeken,  Heinrich,  a Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Osnabrilck,  Aug.  19,  1809.  He 
studied  at  Berlin,  was  appointed  in  1834  chaplain  to  the 
Prussian  ambassador  at  Home,  and  in  1841  at  London, 
where  he  was  also  actively  engaged  in  the  founding  of 
the  bishopric  at  Jerusalem.  In  1842  he  accompanied 
professor  Lepsius  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  in  18-18 
was  appointed  member  of  the  Prussian  ministry  for  for- 
eign affairs.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  in  1870- 
71,  he  accompanied  prince  (then  count)  Bismarck  to 
France,  and  (lied  Aug.  8,  1872.  He  is  known  by  his 
biography  of  Bunsen  in  Unsere  Zeit,  vol.  v ( Leipsic, 
1861), and  by  his  Dabylon  und  Jerusalem  (Berlin,  1853), 
written  against  the  countess  Ida  Hahu-IIahn,  who  had 
embraced  Roman  Catholicism.  (B.  P.) 

Abercrombie,  Richard  Mason,  D.D.,  a Prot- 


estant Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 

1822,  being  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Abercrombie. 
After  a liberal  education  in  his  native  city,  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  city  in  1843,  was  ordained  the  same  year,  and 
took  charge  of  a church  at  Rahway,  N.  J,  He  wa9 
successively  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Intercession, 
in  New  York  city  (1843-50);  St;  John’s,  Clifton,  S.  I.; 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.;  St.  Paul’s,  Rahway, 
N.  J. ; ami  St.  Matthew’s,  Jersey  City,  where  he  died, 
Dec.  7, 1884.  He  was  practically  the  founder  of  Christ 
Church  Hospital  in  that  city,  and  of  the  Clergymen's 
Retiring  Fund  Societv.  See  The  Church  Almanac, 

1880,  p.  102. 

Abernethy  (or  Abernethie),  John,  D.D.,  a 
Scotch  prelate,  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
was  laureated  in  1587,  and  became  reader  in  1588.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Assemblies  in  1001, 1G02,  1008,  and 
1610;  signed  a protest  against  introducing  episcopacy 
in  1600 : was  chosen  constant  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
tery; solicited  the  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Glasguw  in  1015;  was  n member  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  in  1010;  made  bishop  of  Caithness  the 
same  year,  and  demit  ted  Sept.  15,  1035;  deposed  in 
1038,  but  was  permitted  to  minister  in  any  place.  He 
died  April  24,  1639,  aged  about  seventy -two  years. 
He  published,  Christian  and  l/eavctdy  Treatise  concern- 
ing Physick  for  the.  Soul  (1015) : — Two  letters  to  King 
James  VI  (1620) 77/e  Duty  and  Dignity  of  a Chris- 
tian (Lond.  eod.).  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  480. 

Ablon,  a little  village  on  the  Seine,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  Paris,  is  noted  in  the  history  of  French 
Protestantism  as  the  place  where  the  reformed  worship 
was  first  held  after  the  concession  by  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
May  2,  1598,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  to  that 
liberty  in  Paris  hv  the  Romanists.  See  Lichtcnbcrgcr, 
Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 

Acworth,  James,  LL.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Chatham,  Aug.  1,  1798.  He  studied 
in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  settled  as  co-pastor  at  Leeds  in 

1823,  and  the  next  year  became  sole  pastor.  In  1835 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Horton  College,  Bradford,  a 
position  which  he  held  with  great  efficiency  until  1863. 
He  died  Oct.  13  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Acworth  was 
active  in  all  the  public  religious  associations  of)iis  day, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  addresses,  sermons,  etc. 
Sec  (Lond.)  liaptist  Iland-book , 1884,  p.  279. 

Adam,  a Scotch  bishop,  was  witness  to  a charter 
by  William  Bissct  to  William  de  Newbigging.  He  was 
bishop  of  Galloway  in  1359.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Dish- 
ops, p.  274. 

Adam,  Johannes,  a Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Limoges 
in  1008.  He  made  himself  known  bv  his  controversial 
writings  against  the  Huguenots  and  Jansenists.  For 
forty  years  he  preached  at  Paris,  Poitiers,  Sedan,  Bor- 
deaux, and  other  cities,  making  proselytes  wherever  he 
could.  His  work,  Calvin  Defalt  par  Soy-tnesme  ct  par 
les  A rmes  de  St.  A ugustin  (1650),  elicited  a rejoinder  from 
the  famous  Janseuist,  cardinal  Noris.  Against  the  un- 
Catholic  Heures  de  Porf-Royal  of  Maistre  de  Sacv, 
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Adam  published,  in  1651,  the  lieu  res  Catholiques.  j 
When  Innocent  X condemned  Jansenism,  Adam  pub- 
lished I a Tombeau  du  Jansenisme  (1654):  — La  Con- 
duce des  Fide  Us  par  Us  H'eqUs  dt  la  Foi  (1656).  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Reformed  synod  held  at  Laudun 
in  1659,  he  converted  the  Calvinist  Cottibi,  who,  in  the 
year  following,  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  When 
the  Jesuits  erected  a college  at  Sedan,  he  became  its 
rector,  and  published,  in  1671,  Le  Triomphe  de  la  Ste.  ; 
Eucharistic  ou  la  Presence  HieUe  cant  re  U Ministre 
Claude.  He  died  at  Bordeaux,  May  12,  1684.  See 
If.  Bauer  iu  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchenlexikon , s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Adam,  Scotus  (also  called  Adamus  Anc.licus), 
a Pncraonstratensian  of  the  12th  century,  was  bom  in 
Scotland.  About  the  year  1150  he  entered  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Andrew  in  Scotland,  and  in  order  to  be- 
come better  fitted  for  asceticism  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  monastery  in  Premontre,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon. 
Having  returned  to  Scotland,  he  was  made  abbot  and 
bisbop  of  Casa  Candida  (Witherne),  in  Calloway.  The 
time  of  his  death  cannot  exactly  be  given.  lie  wrote, 
Liber  de  Ordine , Habit h et  Professions  Prtrrrumstraten- 
sium  (14  sermons): — De  Tripartita  Tabemaculo  (part 
3): — De  Triplici  Gtnere  Contemplationis.  These  works 
were  printed  in  1578.  An  enlarged  edition,  containing 
besides  forty -seven  sermons  and  two  books,  entitled 
Soliloquia  de  / nstructione  A uima,  was  published  by' 
Codefr.  Ghiselbertus,  at  Antwerp,  in  1659.  A complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  given  by  iligne.  in  Patrol.  Lat. 
cxviiu  See  Schenid,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchen- 
Uxikon.  s.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Adams,  Elisha,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Williamstown,  Vu,  July  29,1815.  ; 
He  studied  at  Newbury  Seminary  for  some  time,  and 
spent  three  years  at  Norwich  University;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1835;  in  1838  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
elder  in  1840.  Of  the  forty  years  speut  in  the  ministry 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Conference,  eleven  were  giveu 
to  district  work,  eighteen  to  statious,  and  three  to  the 
agency  of  the  conference  seminary,  of  which  he  was  a 
trustee  from  the  beginning.  His  labors  were  every- 
where acceptable  and  successful,  and  three  times  he  , 
was  a member  of  general  conferences.  He  was  a man  ' 
of  one  work,  and  as  a preacher  was  strictly  evangelical. 
He  died  in  Concord,  N.  IL,  Aug.  15, 1880.  Sec  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences , 1881,  p.  91. 

Adams,  George  F.,  D.D..  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Dorchester,  Mass..  OcL3, 1802.  He  removed  to 
Ohio  with  his  father’s  family  in  1805,  was  baptized  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  licensed  to  preach  at  twenty.  He 
graduated  from  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  1829,  having  been  ordained  at  the  Navy-Yard  Bap-  j 
list  Church  of  that  place,  April  22, 1827.  After  teach-  j 
ing  for  several  years,  he  became  the  [Mist or  of  a church 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  in  1835  removed  to  Baltimore, 
and,  in  Januirv,  1836,  became  pastor  of  the  Calvert 
Street  Church.  After  serving  as  general  missionary 
of  his  denomination  in  Maryland,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Second  Church,  Baltimore,  in  1848;  in  1860  went  to 
Hampton,  Va.,  ns  pastor,  and  on  the  breaking-out  of  the 
civil  war  was  for  a short  time,  a chaplain  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  For  about  three  years  (1862-65)  he 
acted  a second  time  as  state  missionary  in  Maryland. 

• • • I 

After  teaching  a year  or  two,  he  returned  to  Hampton, 
and  was  pastor  nine  years  (1867-76),  and  then  returned 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  was  city  missionary  for  a few 
months,  and  died  there,  April  16,  1877.  Cathcart, 
Haptist  Fncyclop.  p.  10.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Adams,  Jasper,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergy  man,  was  born  in  Massachusetts.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1815 ; spent  two  years  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary;  was  tutor  in  Brown 
University  in  1818  and  1819;  was  ordained  deacon 
Sept.  2, 1819,  and  presbyter  Aug.  4. 1820.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Brown  University  from  1819 


to  1824 ; president  of  Charleston  College,  S.  C_  from 
1824  to  1826;  of  Geneva  College,  N.  Y„  from  1826  to 
1828;  of  Charleston  College  again  from  1828  to  UC56; 
chaplain  and  professor  of  ethics  at  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point,  N.  Y.,  from  1838  to  1840,  and  died  it 
Pendleton,  S.  C.,  Oct.  25, 1841.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  An- 
dover Theol.  Sem.  1870,  p.  39. 

Adams,  Mrs.  Sarah  Flower,  an  English  poet, 
ess,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Flower,  a Liberal  editor  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Harlow,  Essex.  Feb.  22,  1805.  and 
in  1834  married  William  B.  Adams,  an  engineer  and 
writer.  She  died  Aug.  13, 1849.  Mrs.  Adams  published 
a dramatic  poem,  entitled  Uiria  Perpetua  (1841).  and  a 
catechism  with  hymns,  entitled  The  F'loch  at  the  Fan- 
tain  (1845).  She  was  a member  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
gregation of  William  Johnson  Fox,  to  w hose  volume 
of  Hymns  and  A nt kerns  (1840)  she  contributed  thirteen 
pieces,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  “ Nearer  my  tlod  to 
thee.”  In  later  years  she  is  said  to  have  become  a 
Baptist.  Her  sister,  Eliza  Flower,  set  some  of  Strab'i 
songs  to  music,  and  herself  wrote  a number  of  poems. 

Adams,  Seymour  Webster,  D.D.,  a Baptist 
minister,  w as  bom  at  Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y~  Aeg. 
1, 1815.  He  was  converted  at  seventeen  years  of  age; 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  and  Theological  Sem- 
inary; was  ordained  in  1843,  and  served  as  pastor  in  bis 
native  place  for  two  years,  and  thereafter  in  Cleveland. 
O.,  until  his  death,  Sept.  27, 1864.  He  wrote  a memoir 
of  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  N.  Kendrick,  and  hi*  own  lift 
was  edited  by  J.  P.  Bishop  (1866).  See  Cathcart,  Lef- 
tist Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Adams,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  West  Brookfield,  Mas*..  Feb.  7, 1791 
He  studied  at  Leicester  Academy,  graduated  from  Pin- 
mouth  College  in  1814,  and  tbeu  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Snell,  of  West  Brookfield.  He  wo 
ordained  pastor  in  Vassal  bo  rough.  Me-  Aug.  26. 1818, 
and  remained  there  until  April  1, 1834.  In  1835  he  wo 
agent  for  a temperance  society.  Tbe  following  year  be 
was  installed  pastor  at  Waterville,  and  remained  nearly 
two  years.  The  five  subsequent  years  he  wa*  editor 
of  the  Temperance.  Gazette;  and  from  1843  to  1846  wo 
agent  of  tin-  Tract  Society.  The  next  year  he  wo 
acting-pastor  at  Hampden, O.;  and  until  1856  he  sus- 
tained tbe  same  relation  to  the  Church  at  Tbompsee. 
From  1856  to  1860  he  was  the  Ohio  agent  of  the  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Publication ; in  1863  acting-pas- 
tor in  Pittston,  Me.;  and  from  1864  to  1870  filled  tbe 
same  position  iu  Vassalborougb.  After  this  he  resided, 
without  charge,  at  Winslow,  where  he  died.  Feb. 4. 1881. 
Several  of  his  sermons  have  been  published.  S«  &*$. 
Year-book,  1882,  p.  17. 

Adeloga,  saint,  virgin,  and  abbess  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Martel,  by  Kunehilda. 
She  was  of  singular  beauty,  so  that  she  wa*  greatly 
sought  in  marriage,  but  she  constantly  refused,  having 
giveu  her  heart  to  a heavenly  spouse.  Her  father, ex- 
asperated, treated  her  with  studied  brutality  and  public 
insult.  She  sought  comfort  in  the  advice  of  her  direc- 
tor, his  chaplain,  and  they  were  both  expelled  from  the 
palace.  Adeloga  and  the  priest  journeyed  till  they 
came  to  a w ild  and  desert  place,  Kitzingen.  in  the  pres- 
ent margrave  of  Anspach,  and  there  they  built  a con- 
vent. To  her  came  virgins,  the  priest  gave  her  the 
veil,  made  her  abbess,  enjoining  her  to  adopt  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastics.  He  attended  to 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  convent  till  he  died  In 
after-years  Charles  Martel  was  reconciled  to  his  daugh- 
ter, endowed  her  monastery  with  lands,  and  visited  b«r. 
St-  Adeloga  has  a place  in  the  Benedictine  martyn  logy, 
and  those  of  Ferrarius,  Mcnardus,  etc.  There  is  an  an- 
cient, apparently  authentic,  life,  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  published  by  Bollandtu.  See  Baring  - Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints , Fell.  4,  ii,  42. 

Adhem,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Mohammedan 
Quietists,  who  is  said  to  have  obtained  in  one  of  his 
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visions  the  high  privilege  of  having  his  name  written 
by  an  angel  among  those  who  love  Go»l.  Among  his 
extravagant  expressions  are  the  following:  “Hell  is 
preferable  with  the  will  of  God  to  heaven  without  it." 
“I  would  rather  go  to  hell  doing  the  will  of  God  than 
go  to  heaven  disobeying  him.”  Mohammedan  mystics 
often  resort  to  such  statements  to  show  their  high  re- 
gard for  the  deity. 

•Sgidiua  a Lessixia  (also  Dk  Lessinis),  a Do- 
minican, who  flourished  about  1278,  was  a contempora- 
ry with  Albertos  Magnus  nnd  Thomas  Aquinas.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  controversies  against  Aver- 
roism,  and  wrote  many  philosophical,  theological,  and 
chronological  works,  of  which  only  a few  fragments  arc 
extant.  He  also  wrote  De  Usuris,  which  is  general- 
ly quoted  in  the  editions  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  Optuculum  73.  B.  Hareau,  in  his  La  Phi- 
losophic Scolastique  ( Paris,  1850  ),  i,  248,  quotes  a few 
passages  from  his  Dt  Unitate  Format,  in  which  he  de- 
fends the  Thomistic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  forma 
substantialis.  See  Bach,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchen- 
lexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

JElgidius  de  Pilesentationk,  a Portuguese  scho- 
lastic, was  born  at  Castel  Branco  in  1539,  and  died  in 
1628,  professor  of  theology  at  Coimbra  and  provincial 
of  the  Portuguese  Augustinian-Eremites.  Besides  the 
writings  in  praise  of  his  order  ( Primas  Augustiniantrus 
[Cologne,  1627]  and  Apoloepa  sen  Dtfentorium  Ordinis 
S.  A ug.),  he  wrote,  Disputations*  ad  Priores  V Quasi  to- 
nes 1,  2 S.  Thomat  (Coimbra,  1609,  1615,  3 vols. ) — De 
Voluntario  et  Incolutitario  (2  vols.) : — Philosophia  Na- 
tural is  ft  Supematurulis : — De  Immac.  Concept.  II.  M.  V. 
(ibid.  1617,  book  4).  .See  Ossingcr,  Bibl.  August.  356; 
Streber,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchenlexikan,  a v.  (B.  P.) 

iEthelwold.  See  Ethei. wold. 

Agathiaa,  a Byzantine  historian,  was  born  at  My- 
rina,  in  .Eolis,  about  536  or  537  A.D.  lie  resided  nt 
Alexandria,  and  after  554  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
practiced  law,  but  whether  he  was  a Christian  or  a 
heathen  is  uncertain.  He  died  between  582  and  594. 
He  wrote  a valuable  history  of  tho  eastern  Homan  em- 
pire, from  553  to  559,  which  was  published  in  Greek  by 
Vulcanus  at  Leyden  (1594).  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Niebuhr,  in  the  Coipus  Script.  Itgzant.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Jiiog.  s.  v. 

Agricola,  Ignatius,  a Jesuit,  wtjs  bom  at  Zusam- 
althcim.  in  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg,  July  31,  1661. 
In  1677  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  for  a long 
time  professor  at  the  Jesuit  gymnasium  at  Munich, 
and  died  Jan.  23, 1729.  He  wrote  Ilistoria  Provincial 
Societal  is  Jesu  Germania  Sujyerioris  (Augsburg,  1727- 
29,  2 vols.),  reaching  down  to  1600,  and  continued 
to  1640  by  Flott  nnd  Khopf.  See  Bander,  Gelchrtts 
liagem ; Sat  tier,  Geschichte  tier  marianischen  Congre- 
gation in  Dagem,  1864,  p.  279;  Schldsscr,  in  Welte  u. 
Wclte’s  Kirchenlexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Aiton,  John,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  studied  at 
the  Edinburgh  University,  was  licensed  in  1819,  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Doiphinton  in  1824,  and  died  at 
Essex,  May  15,  1863.  He  was  the  author  of,  Otcen's 
Objections  to  Christianity  Refuted  ( 1824 ) : — Life  and 
Times  of  A lexander  Henderson  (1836) : — Clerical  Ethics 
(1842): — Letter  on  Imprisonment*  in  Naples  (1851): — 
Lamis  of  the  Messiah,  Mohammed,  and  the  Pope  (1852) : 
— The  Drying  up  of  the  Euphrates,  etc.  (1853) : — A ppeal 
in  Behalf  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  (1854):— 
St.  Paul  and  his  Localities  (1856) : — Manual  of  Domes- 
tic Economy  (1857),  and  other  works.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  i,  221. 

Akers,  Peter,  D.D.,  a veteran  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  Campbell  County,  Va.,  Sept  1, 
1790.  He  was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  stud- 
ied nt  the  high-schools  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
taught  school  and  practiced  law  a few  years,  editing 
likewise  a weekly  journal ; was  converted  in  1821,  and 


the  same  year  joined  the  Methodist  Church ; began  to 
preach,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  Conference, 
in  which  and  in  the  Illinois  (1832)  and  the  Minnesota 
conferences  (1857)  he  occupied  prominent  appointments, 
with  great  efficiency,  until  1858,  when  he  lieenme  super- 
annuated, and  retained  that  relation  until  his  death,  at 
Jacksonville,  111.,  Feb.  21,  1886.  He  twice  (1833  and 
1851 ) served  as  president  of  M’Kendrec  College,  and 
was  often  a racmlicr  of  the  General  Conference.  He 
was  a powerful  preacher  and  a genial  Christian.  He 
published  an  elaborate  work  on  Biblical  Chronology 
(Cincinnati,  O.,  1865,  8vo).  See  (N.  V.)  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, Aug.  5,  1886. 

Alaxic.  See  Goths. 

Albert  ok  Riga.  See  Albert  ok  Livonia. 

Alberti,  Aloysius.  Sec  Ai-hkrti,  Luigi. 

Albrecht,  son  of  Casimir,  margrave  of  Culmbach, 
was  bom  March  28, 1522.  He  entered  into  the  confed- 
eracy formed  by  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  nnd  other 
princes,  against  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  committed 
many  excesses  in  the  war,  burning  towns  and  levying 
heavy  contributions  wherever  he  marched.  Subsequent- 
ly a league  headed  by  Maurice  himself  wns  formed 
against  him,  and  in  15.53  a great  battle  was  fought  at 
Sivershauseu,  in  which  Maurice  was  slain  and  Albrecht 
wounded.  He  was  afterwards  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  deprived  of  his  possession.  While  suffer- 
ing exile  he  composed  the  hymn  Was  mein  Gott  mil , 
gescheh'  allzeit  (Engl,  transl.  in  the  Monthly  Religious 
Magazine  [1864],  xxxi,  p.  80,  “ Whate'er  God  will,  let 
that  be  done"),  and  died  as  a penitent  ami  l>elieving 
Christian,  Jan.  8,  1557,  at  Pforzheim,  in  the  house  of 
his  brother-iu-law,  the  margrave  Charles  II,  of  Baden. 
See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  devtschen  Kirchenliedes,  i,  339 
sq.  (B.  P.) 

Albright,  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  Evangelical 
Association,  was  bom  near  Pottstown,  Pa..  May  1, 1759. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  and  in  youth  he  wns  received  ns  a member  into 
its  communion.  About  1790  he  was  converted,  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  October, 
1796,  he  commenced  his  work  as  an  itinerant  minister, 
preaching  to  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  ami  Vir- 
ginia in  a stirring,  practical  manner.  In  1800  he  or- 
ganized the  persons  who  hail  been  intrusted  to  his  care 
into  classes  or  societies.  The  first  three  of  these  were 
formed  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Berks,  nnd  North- 
ampton, in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  afterwards 
other  classes  were  formed.  His  first  colleague  after 
this  organization  wns  John  Walter,  his  second  wns 
Abraham  Liesser.  A council  was  held  Nov.  8,  1803,  nt 
which  these  three  and  fourteen  others  of  the  society 
were  present.  Albright  wns  recognised  ns  their  spirit- 
ual father,  and  his  two  associates,  with  the  assent  of 
the  others,  solemnly  ordained  him  an  elder,  adopting 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  their  articles  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. At  the  first  conference,  held  in  November,  1807, 
in  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  Jacob  Albright  was  elected 
bishop.  From  the  time  of  this  conference  session  his 
health  failed  rapidly.  On  his  way  home  from  Singlcs- 
town  he  became  so  weak  that  he  was  compelled  to  stop 
at  the  house  of  Mr. George  Becker,  in  Lebanon  County. 
He  died  May  18, 1808.  The  immediate  fruit  of  his  labors 
was  the  conversion  of  three  hundred  souls.  His  public 
prayers  and  sermons  were  powerful,  penetrating,  nnd 
convincing.  See  l'earkel,  Albright  and  his  Co-laborers 
(Cleveland,  O.,  1883). 

Albro,  John  Ai>am»,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1800.  He  graduated 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1827,  and  was 
ordained  Nov.  21  of  the  same  year  pastor  at  Chelmsford, 
Mass.;  in  1833  he  became  pastor  nt  Fitchburg;  in  1835 
of  First  Church,  Cambridge.  lie  was  without  charge 
at  Cambridge  from  1805  until  his  death  nt  West  Kox- 
burv,  Dec.  20,  1866.  See  Trim.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol. 
Sem.  1870,  p.  73. 
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Alden,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LUD.,  a noted  educator 
and  nutlior.  was  bom  at  Cairo,  X.  Y.,  Jan.  4, 1807.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1828,  and  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1830;  was  tutor  two  years 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey ; ordained  over  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Wiliiamstown,  Mass.,  July  3, 
1834;  professor  in  the  college  there  from  1835  to  1852; 
anil  in  Lafayette  College,  Pa„  thereafter  until  1857, 
when  he  was  elected  its  president;  from  1863  to  1865 
preached  as  stated  supply  at  Boiling  Spring,  X.  J.; 
from  1867  to  1880  was  princi|>al  of  the  Xew  York  State 
Xormal  School  at  Albany,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  Aug.  30,  1885.  He  wrote  chiefly  for  the  young, 
especially  in  the  department  of  Sunday-school  litera- 
ture, and  in  the  religious  journals. 

Alexander,  Robert,  D.I).,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee, Aug.  7, 1811.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
seventeen ; the  next  year  was  licensed  to  exhort,  and 
the  following  year  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference;  in 
1833  was  transferred  to  the  Mississippi  Conference;  in 
1836  was  appointed  missionary  to  Texas,  and  labored 
zealously  and  successfully  in  that  field  in  various  ca- 
pacities until  near  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1882.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
Jf.  E,  Church  South , 1882,  p.  119. 

Alexander,  Stephen,  LI-D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 1806. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1824,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1832,  when  he  be- 
came a tutor  in  Princeton  College,  and,  in  1834,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, and  was  connected  with  the  college  for  up- 
wards of  fifty  years.  Professor  Alexander,  in  1860, 
went  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  at  the  head  of  a govern- 
ment astronomical  expedition,  to  observe  the  eclipse  of 
July  18.  In  1869  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of 
that  year.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  papers  on 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  lie  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Xatioual  Academy  of  Science,  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which 
he  was  president.  He  was  a devout  Christian,  and  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  old  age  passed 
away  in  the  quiet  study  of  the  stars,  his  favorite  pur- 
suit. Ho  died  at  Princeton,  X.  J.,  June  26, 1883.  Sec 
Xecrol.  Rejtorl  of  Princeton  Alumni,  1884,  p.  16;  Xevin, 
Prerb.  Encydop.  s.  v.  (\Y.  P.  S.) 

Alexander,  William  Lindsay,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent English  Independent  minister,  was  bom  at  Leith, 
near  Edinburgh,  Aug.  24,  1808.  He  graduated  while 
young  from  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  1828  was  appoiuted 
classical  tutor  in  the  Lancashire  College,  then  located 
at  Blackburn,  hut  subsequently  removed  to  Manchester. 
He  had  expected  to  study  medicine,  but  having  been 
religiously  educated,  he  officiated  in  a small  chapel  in 
Wales,  whither  he  had  retired  for  his  health,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Xewington  Chapel,  Liverpool.  After  a 
course  of  study  at  the  Herman  universities,  lie  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  North-College  Church,  Edinburgh, 
in  1835.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Scottish  Theological  Hall,  in  1861  examiner 
in  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's  University,  hut  resigned 
these  positions  at  the  close  of  1882.  He  died  Dec.  20, 
1883.  Dr.  Alexander  was  noted  no  less  as  a preacher 
than  as  a scholar.  He  was  a member  of  the  Old-Test, 
company  of  the  Bible  Revision  Committee,  and  the 
author  of  numerous  Biblical  and  theological  works,  the 
principal  of  which  arc  the  Congregational  lectures  for 
1840  (new  oil.  1853) : — Anglo-Catholicism  not  A posh  > li- 
eu l (1813) : — Ch>ist  and  Christianity  (1854) : — Life  of 
Dr.  Ward  late  (1856)  : — Christian  Thouyht  and  Work 


(1862) : — St.  Paul  at  Athens,  and  many  articles  in  the 
reviews  and  cyclopedias,  besides  editing  the  third  edi- 
tion of  Kitto's  Cydopndia.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1886,  p.  146;  Allihone,  Diet,  of  lirit.  and  A vter. 
Authors,  s.  v. 

Alfonso,  Pkdp.o,  formerly  rabbi  Motes  of  Iluesca, 
in  Aragon,  was  born  in  1062.  At  the  age  of  forty-foor 
he  was  baptized  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city,  on 
St.  Peter’s  day,  and  in  honor  of  the  saint  and  his  god- 
father, the  king  Alfonso,  he  took  the  name  of  Pedro 
A Ifonso.  lie  was,  besides  being  physician  to  the  king. 
Alfonso  VI,  a very  learned  and  fine  writer  of  the  me- 
diaeval Church,  highly  praised  by  all  Spanish  writers. 
He  wrote  a defence  of  Christianity,  and  a refutation  of 
Jewish  incredulities,  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between. 
Moses  and  Pedro  Alfonso,  under  the  title  of.  JHoloyi  in 
guibus  Im pin  Judnornm  Opiniones  C red  ml  if  si  nil  tom 
Nat  ura  lit  quam  Cn  lest  is  Philosophize  A rgumrntis  Cost- 
futantur,  etc.  (Cologne,  1536),  a work  spoken  of  in  high 
terms,  and  which  has  since  been  in  great  use  in  Spaia 
He  also  wrote  a Disciplina  ClericaUs,  a very  popular 
book,  which  was  translated  into  French  in  the  ISth 
century.  The  date  of  Alfonso’s  death  is  not  known. 
The  Ihsciplina  CUricalis  was  edited  by  F.  W.  Y. 

! Schmidt  (Berlin,  1827).  Sec  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  36; 
Kalkar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  22;  Bartolocci,  BiU. 
Rabb.  iv,  69 ; Autnuii  Bibl.  Hisp.  ii,  7 ; Wolf,  RiU. 
Iltbr.  iii,  Xo.  1824 ; Undo,  History  of  (he  Jews  of  Split 
and  Portugal  (I/mdon,  1848),  p.  55 ; F tlrst,  in  Delitzsch  s 
Saat  auf  I/ojfnung  (1876),  xiii,  142  sq.  (B.  I’.) 

Alison,  Fkascis,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Lac,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1705.  He 
came  to  America  when  about  thirty  years  of  age.  and 
engaged  in  teaching.  In  May,  1737,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Xew  London,  I’a.,  and  in  1749  took  charge  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy,  afterwards  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  vice -provost  and 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  at  the  same  time  serving 
as  assistant  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  died  Xov.  28,  1779.  Dr.  Alison  was  a prominent 
actor  in  the  public  enterprises  of  his  lime-  See  Xevin, 
Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Allen,  A.  C.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Iredale  County, 
X.  C.,  March  18, 1818.  lie  was  converted  in  early  life; 
was  educated  at  Emory  and  Henry  College;  joined  the 
Xorth  Carolina  Conference  in  1842 ; was  ordained  deacon 
in  1844,  and  elder  in  1816.  He  filled  some  of  the  best  ap- 
pointments in  the  conference.  In  1852  he  located  and 
moved  to  Mississippi,  where  he  accepted  the  presidency 
of  a female  college  at  Okoloua,  remaining  there  until 
the  war,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  anny  a* 
chaplain.  In  1864  he  joined  the  Memphis  Conference, 
wherein  he  served  one  term  as  presiding  elder.  In  1870 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Xorth  Mississippi  Conference, 
in  which  he  served  in  a like  capacity.  He  was  traw 
ferred  to  the  Xorth  Texas  Conference  in  J874,  where 
he  served  three  charges.  The  year  1877-78  he  was 
president  of  a college  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  He  was 
a delegate  to  the  general  conferences  of  1870  and  1874. 
His  death  occurred  at  Fort  Worth,  Jan.  17, 1880.  See 
Minutes  of  A mtual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1880,  p.  203. 

Allen,  Robert  Welch,  D.D„  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Shelby  County,  Ky.,  March  25, 1817. 
He  graduated  from  Wabash  College,  Ind.,  in  1839. 
From  thence  he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  where  be 
remained  two  years,  when  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  leave.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Crxwfonlsville  Ptr#- 
bytery,  and  served  three  years  as  stated  supply  of  sev- 
eral churches,  when  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Jefferson 
and  Frankford  churches,  and  remained  in  that  charge 
for  nine  year*.  lie  next  became  pastor  of  the  I“is£*h 
Church,  near  Lexington.  Ky„  which  he  served  wiih 
great  acceptance  until  1857,  when  he  accepted  a call  w 
the  Church  of  Jacksonville,  111.  This  pastorate  he  held 
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for  over  eleven  years,  afterwards  he  served  as  mission- 
ary, and  supplied  the  Church  of  St.  Charles,  Mo.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  returned  to  Jacksonville,  and  sup- 
plied the  churches  of  Union  and  Murray ville  until  a 
new  church  was  organized  called  Unity,  over  which  he 
was  installed  pastor,  and  which  relation  he  continued 
during  life.  He  died  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  July  *29, 1882. 
See  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1883,  p.  39. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Alline,  Henry,  a remarkable  character  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  in  Rhode 
Island  in  17-18.  In  1760  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
settled  at  Newport.  Six  years  after  he  commenced 
preaching  without  ordination,  although,  in  1779,  he  re- 
ceived the  imposition  of  hands  at  Cornwallis  as  an 
itinerant  preacher.  He  preached  in  Nova  Scotia  from 
1776  to  1784,  then  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
died  at  the  residence  of  Rev.  David  M*Clure,  North- 
ampton, N.  II.,  Feb.  2 of  the  latter  year.  lie  travelled 
throughout  the  provinces,  preaching  with  remarkable 
fervor  and  power,  assailing  all  denominations,  causing 
divisions  in  the  churches,  and  making  many  converts. 
AUino  rejected  the  doctrine  of  creation,  denied  that  man 
possessed  a material  body  before  the  fall,  and  affirmed 
that  all  souls  were  actually  created  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world  and  sinned  in  Eden.  lie  also  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  elemental  body.  lie  had  a keenly 
metaphysical  mind  and  a love  of  speculation.  Some 
of  his  writings  were  published,  now  very  rare,  viz., 
Mites  on  Sortie  of  the  most  Important  and  Disputed 
Points  of  Divinity  Cast  into  the  Treasury  (Halifax, 
N.  S.,  1781): — Sermons  (1782-83): — The  Anti-Tradi- 
tionists  ( 1783):  — Life  and  Journals  ( Boston,  1806, 
12mo).  Of  the  first-mentioned  work  it  has  been  said, 
“In  its  statement  of  doctrine  it  is  a confused  medley, 
almost  resembling  a sick  man’s  dreams,  and  yet  it  is 
varied  with  the  most  impassioned  and  eloquent  appeals, 
when  he  touches  upon  some  of  the  grander  or  more 
tender  topics  of  religion.”  His  autobiography  is  a book 
of  thrilling  interest.  Alline  had  an  agreeable  manner 
and  a natural  eloquence.  He  never  left  the  Congrega- 
tional ranks,  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  He  was  in- 
different as  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  and  cared  little  for 
the  ordinance  at  all.  Some  of  his  followers  joined  the 
Baptists,  but  the  majority  united  with  the  Free-will 
or  Free  Christian  Baptists.  See  his  Life  and  Jour- 
nals ; Morgan,  LJiblioth.  Canad.  s.  v. ; Smith,  Hist,  of 
Methodism  in  Past  British  A mcrica,  voL  i ; I)i!l,  Hist, 
of  the  Baptists  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  (St.  Johns, 
1881),  p.  t3-18. 

Altenburg,  a Benedictine  abbey,  in  Lower  Austria, 
was  founded  by  Hildcburg,  countess  of  Buigc.  In  1144 
n number  of  monks  settled  there  from  St.  Lambrecht,  in 
Styria.  Till  1878  this  abl>ey  hail  forty -five  abbots, 
the  first  of  whom  was  Gottfried.  Alteuburg  was  sev- 
eral times  destroyed  by  fire,  twice  by  the  Hussites,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  the  peasants’  war,  and  from  the  ' 
Swedes,  Russians,  and  French.  The  famous  abbot  was 
the  thirty-eighth,  Maunis  Boxler,  who  greatly  promoted 
the  spiritual  as  well  ns  material  interests  of  the  abbey. 
His  clergy  were  educated  at  the  universities  of  Vienna 
and  Salzburg.  Under  the  forty-fifth  abbot,  Ilonorius 
Burger,  who  died  in  1878,  the  seventh  centenary  of  this 
institution  was  celebrated  in  1844.  Burger  also  wrote 
the  history  of  his  abbey,  and  published  the  documents 
concerning  the  same  in  Pontes  Rerum  .4  ustriacarum, 
Diplom.  et  Acta,  xri  (Vindob.  1865).  Besides  Marian, 
Gesch.  der  osterr.  Klensei  (Vienna,  1787),  see  Burger’s 
History  (ibid.  1862) ; Wolfsgruber,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welle 's 
K irchenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Altieri,  Luigi,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  bom 
in  Rome,  July  17,  1805,  of  n noble  family.  He  began 
his  career  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Gregory  XVI, 
and  lodged  in  the  Vatican  as  private  chamberlain  to 
the  pope.  His  next  step  was  to  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Congregation  of  Studies,  whence  he  was  promoted 
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to  the  nunciature  at  Vienna,  and  consecrated  by  Greg- 
ory himself  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  July  17,  1836. 
He  was  created  cardinal  Dec.  14,  1840,  and  published 
April  23,  1845.  During  the  twenty  years  of  his  cardi- 
nal's life  he  occupied  some  of  the  most  laborious  and 
important  posts,  as  chamberlain  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church,  archpriest  of  the  patriarchal  basilica  of  St. 
John  Lateral),  lord  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Univer- 
sity, and  bishop  of  the  suburbicarian  see  of  Albano, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Rome.  While  (1867)  re- 
ceiving the  oaths  and  distributing  the  diplomas  to  the 
students  of  the  university,  a hasty  messenger  arrived 
announcing  the  scourge  of  cholera  desolating  his  diocese. 
Without  a moment’s  hesitation  he  broke  up  the  meet- 
ing, summoned  a notary,  made  his  will,  and  rode  hasti- 
ly to  the  stricken  town  of  Albano.  He  at  once  assumed 
control  of  the  municipal  as  well  as  religious  government 
of  his  see,  seconded  by  the  Papal  Zouaves,  and  the  chol- 
era was  at  length  brought  under  control.  But  Altieri 
was  seized  himself  with  the  disease,  and  died  Aug.  11, 
1867.  See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  Almanac,  1876,  p.  103. 

Amalie  ok  Lasaula.  See  Lisaula. 

Ambrose  Podobjedow,  a Russian  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  Nov.  30, 1742,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Troiz  monastery  and  took  holy 
orders  in  1768.  Having  been  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Sjewsk,  he  took  charge,  in  1786, of  the  Kasan  eparchy; 
was  in  1794  elected  member  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  in 
1799  made  archbishop  of  St.  Petersburg,  Esthonia,  and 
Finland.  In  the  year  following  he  received  the  arch- 
episcopal  see  of  Novgorod,  with  the  appointment  as 
metropolitan,  and  died  Bluy  21  (June  2),  1818.  He 
wrote  an  ascetical  work,  in  three  vola.  (Moscow,  1810), 
and  A Guide  to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(new  ed.  ibid.  1840).  His  most  important  work,  how- 
ever, is  his  Russian  Church  history,  Istoria  Rossijskoi 
lerarchij  (ibid.  1807-15, 6 vols. ; 2d  cd.  1827).  (B.  P.) 

American  Colleges.  See  Colleges. 

American  Wesleyan  Methodists.  See  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Connection  of  America. 

Ammon,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Philip  von,  a 
German  theologian,  son  of  Christoph  (q.  v.),  was  born 
Feb.  7,  1791,  nt  Erlangen,  where  he  also  studied  theol- 
ogy, as  well  os  at  Jena.  In  1813  he  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Buttenheim,  near  Bamberg,  and  in  1820  be- 
came archdeacon  at  Erlangen,  where  he  finally  died 
pastor,  doctor,  and  professor  of  theology,  Sept.  19,  1865. 
He  wrote,  Geiler  con  Kaisersberg’s  Leben,  Lehren  und 
Predigten  (Erlangen,  1826):  — Denhnal  zur  dritten 
Sacularfeier  der  augsburge.r  Confession  ( ibid.  1829  ) : 
— Evungelisches  Jubelfestbuch  zur  dritten  Sacularfeier 
der  augsburger  Confession  (ibid.  1831): — Gallerie  der 
denheiirdigsten  Personen,  xcelche  im  XVJ.,  XVI  Lund 
X VIII.  Jahrhuuderte  von  der  ecangelischen  zur  katho- 
lischen  Kirche  ubeigelreten  sind  ( ibid.  1833 ).  See 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  24;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  578,  755,  909,  916 ; ii,  333.  (B.  P.) 

Ammonian  Sections  are  those  numerical  divi- 
sions of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  were 
introduced  by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  into  his  Diates- 
saron,  or  harmony  of  the  four  gospels,  and  were  retained 
in  the  margin  of  many  of  the  early  copies  of  the  gospels 
as  being  useful  for  comparing  the  parallel  accounts. 
Sec  New  Testament. 

Anastasy,  BuATANO\vsKY,one  of  the  most  famous 
pulpit  orators  of  Russia,  was  born  in  1761,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kiev.  He  studied  at  the  theological  school 
in  Perejaslav,  became  in  1796  a monk,  was  appointed 
in  1797  bishop  of  White  Russia,  in  1801  archbishop, 
and  in  1805  member  of  the  Holy  Synod.  He  died  in 
1816,  archbishop  of  Astrachan.  He  published  a col- 
lection of  religious  discourses,  in  four  vols.  ( St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1796;  Moscow,  1799-1807): — Tractatus  de 
Concionum  Disjxtsitionibus  Formandis  (Moscow,  1806). 
(B.  P.) 
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Ancellon,  Charles,  a French  Protestant  lawyer, 
and  writer  in  behalf  of  political  liberty,  son  of  David, 
was  born  at  Metz,  Jan.  28  or  29,  1659.  He  began  his 
studies  there,  but  prosecuted  them  at  Hanati,  and 
afterwards  at  Marburg,  Geneva,  and  Paris.  After  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nar.tes  he  represented  his 
co-religionists  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  redress  from 
the  government.  lie  retired  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
treated  with  marked  favor,  and  died  there,  July  5, 1715. 
He  is  the  author  of  a number  of  historical  and  politi- 
cal works,  for  w hich  see  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate, 
8.  T. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  I.L.D.,  a Scotch  Baptist 
minister  ami  educator,  was  bom  at  Peterhead,  Aberdeen 
County,  in  September,  1808.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrew’s 
University,  was  ordained  pastor  at  Boyndie  in  1830, 
joined  the  Free  Church  party  in  1843,  in  1845  was 
settled  over  a church  in  Old  Aberdeen,  but  in  1847  re- 
signed his  charge  on  account  of  a change  of  views  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  and  took  charge  of  the  Chanonrv 
House  School,  in  Aberdeen,  to  which  he  joined  the  pas- 
toral care  of  a Baptist  congregation  in  George  Street 
Hall,  which  eventually  united  with  that  in  Crown  Ter- 
race. He  died  at  Aboyne,  Oct.  25,  1884.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptist  //ami-bool-,  1886,  p.  101. 

Anderson,  David,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  in  I>ondon,  Feb.  10, 1814.  He  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  and  graduated  from  Exeter  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, in  1836.  In  1841  he  was  made  vice-principal  of 
St.  Bee’s  College,  Cumberland ; in  1848  incumbent  of 
All-Saints’  Church,  Derby;  in  1849  was  consecrated 
the  first  bishop  of  St.  Kupert’s  Land,  but  resigned  that 
see  on  being  appointed  vicar  of  Clifton  in  1864 ; in  1866 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  died 
in  London,  Nov.  5, 1885.  He  was  the  author  of,  A' otes 
on  the  Flood:  — A" rt  in  the  Bay: — five  Chat  yes,  and 
some  Ordination  Sermons. 

Anderson,  Thomas  D..  D.D.,  a Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  30, 1819.  He 
removed  in  early  life  to  Washington,  his  father  holding 
an  office  under  the  government.  In  1838  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1841  from 
the  Newtou  Theological  Institution.  In  1842  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1848  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Koxburv,  and  in  1862  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  New  York  city.  He  achieved  distinction 
and  success  in  the  difficult  field  in  which  he  was  called 
to  labor.  During  nearly  all  his  ministry  he  was  official- 
ly connected  with  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and,  while  in  New  York,  with  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety. For  four  years  he  acted  as  president  of  the  Rut- 
gers Female  College,  in  New  York  city.  Other  impor- 
tant positions  in  benevolent  and  educational  institutions 
he  also  filled.  In  the  summer  of  1878  he  resigned  his 
charge  in  New  York,  and  not  long  after  became  pastor 
of  the  South  Church,  in  Boston,  where  he  died.  Dec.  19, 
1883.  Dr.  Anderson  published  only  a few  occasional  dis- 
courses. See  Calhcart,  Baptist  Kncyclop.  s.  v.  (J.C.S.) 

Andreas,  Antonio,  a Spanish  Minorite  of  the  14th 
century,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  pupils  of  Duns 
Scotus,  whose  method  he  also  adopted.  The  skill  with 
which  he  made  the  more  difficult  principles  of  Duns 
Scotus  more  simple  and  intelligible  acquired  for  him, 
by  his  students,  the  surname  of  Doctor  Dulcifuus.  He 
died  about  1320.  See  Antonio,  Biblioth.  Bispan , ii,  97 ; 
Cave.  Hist.  Lit.  append.  12;  Stockl,  Geschichte  der  J’hi- 
lotophie  des  M itieUillers,  ii,  875;  Grammer,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte’s  Kirehenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Angelis,  Filippo  dk,  an  Italian  canonist,  was  bom 
at  Canterano,  uear  Subiaco,  Feb.  10, 1824.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Rome,  and  after  having 
received  holy  orders  in  1846,  practiced  law.  When 
quite  young  he  was  made  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Rome.  In  1871  he  resigned  his  position,  and  died 


March  5,  1881,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  appreciated  ha 
great  talents  as  a teacher  and  expounder  of  canoa  lnr, 
made  him  canon  of  Maria  Maggiore.  He  wrote  /V»- 
lectiones  Juris  Canonici  ad  Methodum  I Her  eta  li  ton  Gn- 
f/orii  Exactee  ( Rome,  1877-80,  3 vols.).  Sec  St  rebel, 
in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.  (It.  P.) 

Angerville  (or  Angarvill,  alias  Bury),  Rich- 
ard dk,  an  English  prelate  of  the  14th  century,  son  of 
sir  Richard  Angerville,  was  bom  at  Bury,  Suffolk,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  atrained  to  great  eminence 
in  learning;  was  governor  to  king  Edward  III  while  a 
prince,  and  the  latter  afterwards  advanced  him  to  be 
his  cofferer,  treasurer  of  his  wardrobe,  dean  of  WeB^ 
bishop  of  Durham  (1333),  chancellor,  and  lord  treasurer 
of  England  (1334).  He  was  noted  for  his  charities,  be- 
stowing on  the  poor  even*  week  eight  quarters  of  wheat 
baked,  and  other  benefactions.  He  was  a great  lover 
of  books,  confessing  himself  “ extatico  quodam  librornm 
amore  potenter  abreptum,”and  he  had  more  books  than 
all  the  bishops  of  England  in  that  age  put  together, 
which  library  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. The  roost  eminent  foreigners  were  his  frien<i*.and 
the  most  learned  Englishmen  were  his  chaplains  until 
his  death,  April  14, 1345.  He  wrote  I'hiloMle*.  Set 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (rd.  Nuttall),  iii,  166. 

Anglo-Saxon  Cburcb.  See  England, Crn-cca 

OF. 

Anquetil  (Dupe mm),  Arraiiam  IIyactnthz,  a 
French  Orientalist,  brother  of  Louis,  was  bom  at  Fans. 
Dec.  7, 1731.  He  studied  theology  at  his  native  place. 
Auxerre,  and  Amersfoort,  and  with  the  subvention  of 
bis  government  be  went,  in  1755,  to  India,  to  study 
Sanskrit  and  Zend  there.  At  Surat  lie  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  help  of  some  Parsec  priests,  wbo  dictated 
to  him  in  the  nco- Persian  language  the  contents  of 
their  books  written  in  Zend  and  lYhlevi.  Having  re- 
turned, in  1762,  to  Paris,  lie  was  appointed  interpreter 
of  Oriental  languages  at  the  royal  library,  and  peb- 
lished  a translation  of  tlie  Zend-Avesta  (Paris.  1771) 
In  1778  be  published,  at  Amsterdam,  tl»e  Isgidotv-* 
Orientate , which  was  followed  by  the  publication  of 
Recherches  Histongues  et  Giographiques  nr  tlnde  (Ber- 
lin and  Paris,  1787,2  vols.).  He  also  published  a Latin 
translation  of  a Persian  extract  from  the  CpwuA&it, 
or  the  theologico-philusophical  treatises  of  the  Yedat. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  17, 1805.  (B.  P.) 

Anselm,  a name  common  to  several  archbishop) 
of  Mii-ax,  of  whom  we  name  the  following: 

X.  Anselm  Bilifs  (814-822),  wbo  was  exiled  with 
other  bishops  on  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Bernard.  He  was,  however,  restored 
again,  and  crowned,  in  821,  king  Lnthar,  at  Monza. 

2.  Anselm  Capra  (823-897),  w l»o  crowned,  in  68, 
Ikrengarius,  at  Pavia,  as  king  of  Italy. 

3.  Ansf.lm  of  Rai  oe  (1086-1093),  was  a faithful 
adherent  of  the  pope  and  opponent  of  Henry  IV,  and 
crowned  bis  rebellious  sou  Conrad  in  1093. 

4.  Anselm  Valvasor  (1097-1101),  second  successor 
to  the  former,  and  also  a papal  adherent.  In  1096  be 
held  a large  synod,  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  returned 
in  1099.  The  second  time  he  took  the  cross  to  join 
the  crusades,  but  died  at  Constantinople. 

5.  Anselm  of  Pi  stf.rla  (1123-1135),  refused  to 
accept  the  pallium  from  the  hands  of  Uonorius  II.  He 
crowned,  in  1 128,  Conrad,  the  rival  of  Lot  hair,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  put  under  the  ban  by  the  pope, 
together  with  Conrad.  When  Anacletus  II  was  elected 
antipope,  Anselm  sided  with  him.  and  accepted  the 
pallium  from  the  hands  of  his  legate.  The  legitimate 
pope  replied  with  an  interdict,  which  only  increased  the 
confusion,  since  Anselm  inflicted  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment upon  faithful  adherents  of  the  pope.  At  last 
the  people  of  Milan  expelled  Anselm,  in  1133,  and  the 
council  held  at  Pisa  in  1135  confirmed  the  act  cf  the 
people  of  Milan.  While  on  his  way  to  the  antipep*, 
Anselm  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  at  Rome,  Aag.  24, 
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1136.  See  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra , vol.  iv;  Scherer,  in  1669).  See  Kaulen,  in  Wctzor  u.  Welte’s  Kirchenlexi - 
Wetzer  u.  Welte’a  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.)  kon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 


Anspach,  Frederick  Reinhardt,  P.D.,  a Lu- 
theran minister,  was  born  in  January,  1815,  in  Potter 
Township,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.  He  studied  at  Mifflinburg 
Academy,  graduating  from  Pennsylvania  College  in 
1839;  subsequently  pursued  the  theological  course  at 
Gettysburg,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1841,  when 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Barren  Hill  and  Whitomarsh 
charge,  Montgomery  County ; from  1850  to  1854  he  was 
pastor  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  remained  there  until 
1857.  He  was  interested  in  the  founding  of  the  Ha- 
gerstown Female  Seminary.  About  this  time  he  be- 
came co-editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Luther  an  Observer. 
From  1857  to  1861  his  residence  was  in  Baltimore;  and 
subsequently,  owing  to  failing  health,  he  retired  from 
active  work  and  resided  principally  in  Anne  Arundel 
County.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Sept.  16, 1867.  Among 
his  published  works  are  the  following:  translations' 
from  the  German  of  Heavenly  Balm , etc.,  by  Caspar 
Schwenkfeld  (1853): — The  Sepulchres  of  our  Departed 
(1854): — The  Sons  of  the  Sires  (1855): — a lecture  on  j 
Spiritualism  (eod.) : — The  Two  Pilgrims:  The  Israelite 
ami  the  Christian  (1857),  etc.  See  Pennsylvania  Colleye  ‘ 
Book,  1882,  p.  204 ; Lutheran  Observer,  Sept.  27, 1867. 

Auctice,  JosK.ru,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  at ' 
Madeley  Wood,  Shropshire,  in  1808 ; educated  at  West- 
minster and  Oxford;  in  1830  became  professor  of  clas- 
sical literature  in  King's  College,  London,  and  died  at 
Torquay,  Feb.  29,  1836.  Among  his  productions  were  • 
a select  number  of  Hymns  (anonymously  published  in  ' 
1836),  several  of  which  are  quite  popular. 

Antioch,  Councils  ok.  In  addition  to  those  no-  j 
ticed  in  vol.  i,  councils  were  also  held  at  this  place  in  ! 
340,  at  which  the  Arian  Gregory  of  Cappadocia  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  Alexandria;  in  360,  at  which  the 
Arian  Miletius  of  Scbaslia  was  elected  patriarch  of 
Antioch;  in  391,  at  which  Flavianus  anathematized 
the  Massalians;  and  in  417,  at  which  Pclagius  was  again 
condemned.  Sec  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

AntlifL  William,  D.D.,  a prominent  minister  of 
the  English  Primitive  Methodist  Conference,  was  born 
in  1813.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  began  to  preach, 
lie  held  nearly  all  the  positions  of  honor  it  was  in  the 
power  of  his  denomination  to  bestow.  From  1862  to  ; 
1867  he  was  Connectional  Editor,  and  at  the  request 1 
of  the  conference  he  wrote  an  excellent  biography  of  : 
Huyh  Bourne.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  confer- 
ence. For  some  time  he  was  principal  of  the  Sunder- 
land  Institute.  He  died  in  December,  1884.  SeeCAru-! 
tian  Guardian , Dec.  17, 1884. 

Antonius,  a Christian  poet  of  the  3d  century,  is 
the  author  of  Carmen  Adcersus  Genies,  which  consists  j 
of  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  vanity  of  heathen-  I 

ism,  the  second  of  the  truth  of  Christianitv.  The  first 

• • • * 
edition  of  this  poem  was  published  by  Muralori,  in 

his  Anecdota,  vol.  i (Milan,  1697),  and  in  Opera  S.Pau- 

lini  (Verona,  1736),  where  it  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  ' 

Paulinos  of  Nola.  Other  editions  are  given  in  Gallandi, 1 

Biblioth.  vol.  iii ; Migne,  Patrol.  I Alt.  vol.  v.  Sec  Schmid, 

in  Wetzer  u.  Wclte’s  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Antonius  a matkk  Dei,  a name  common  to  two 
Carmelites. 

1.  The  first  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  at  Alcala,  and  is  the  author  of  Colleyii  Complu- 
tensis  Discalceatorum  Frutrum  Ordinis  B.  Maria  de  | 
Monte  Carmeli  Disputationes,  I.  In  Octo  Libras  Physico~ 
rum  Aristolelis;  II.  In  Duos  Libras  de  Generations  et 
Conceptione  seu  de  Ortu  et  Interitu  ; I II.  In  Ti  es  Libros 
A ristotelis  de  A nima.  See  Hurtcr,  Nouumclator.  i,  697 ; 
Peters,  in  Wetzer  u.  Wcltc’s  Kirchenlexikon.  a.  v. 

2.  He  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 
and  was  professor  of  theology  in  the  college  of  his  order 
at  Salamanca.  lie  is  the  author  of  Prteludia  Itagoyica 
ad  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  Intelligent iam,  etc.  (Leyden, 


Apelt,  Ernst  Friedrich,  a German  philosopher, 
was  born  March  3, 1812,  at  Reichenau,  near  Zittau.  He 
studied  at  Jena  and  Lcipsic;  commenced  his  lectures 
at  Jena  in  1839;  was,  in  1840,  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  died  Oct.  27,  1859.  He  published,  Metaphysik 
(Leipsie,  1857) : — Die  ReUgionsph ilosoph ie.  (ibid.  I860) : 
— I He  Epochen  der  Geschichte  der  Slenschheil  (Jena, 
1845-46, 2 vols. ; 2d  ed.  1852) : — Wie  muss  das  Glaubens- 
bekeimtniss  beschaffen  sein,  das  zur  Vereiniyung  alter 
Konfessionen  fSAren  soli  f (ibid.  1846).  See  Zuchold, 
Bill  Theol.  i,  36.  (B.  P.) 

Appearances  ok  our  Lord  to  his  IKsciples  afer 
the  Resurrection.  Professor  Gardiner  has  given  a “ sy- 
nopsis of  the  events,  so  far  as  the  points  of  difficulty 
extend,”  that  relate  to  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other 
women,  with  a view  to  accommodating  the  statement 
in  Mark  xvi,  9 (that  he  appeared  first  to  her);  and  his 
scheme,  if  practicable,  would  be  a desirable  solution. 
It  is  as  follows  ( Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek, 
P*  253): 

“The  resurrection  Itself  occurred  at  or  before  the  earliest 
dawn  of  the  first  dny  of  the  week.  The  women,  coming 
to  the  sepulchre,  find  the  stone  roiled  away  and  the  body 
gone.  They  nre  amazed  and  perplexed.  Mary  Magdalene 
alone  runs  to  tell  Peter  and  John.  The  other  women  re- 
main, enter  the  tomb,  see  the  angels,  Rre  charged  by  them 
to  nuuounce  the  resurrection  to  the  disciples,  and  depart 
on  their  errand.  Meantime  Peter  and  John  run  very  rap- 
idly to  the  sepulchre.  They  enter  the  tomb  atid  are  aston- 
ished at  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  grave-clothes, 
and  then  return  to  the  city.  Mary  follows  to  the  tomb, 
unable  quite  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  so  fnlliug  be- 
hind. She  remains  standing  at  the  entrance  after  they 
have  gone,  and,  looking  In,  sees  the  angels.  Then,  turning 
about,  she  sees  Jesus  himself,  and  receives  his  charge  for 
the  disciples.  This  was  our  Lord’s  first  appearance  after 
his  resurrection  (Mark  xvi,  9). 

“To  return  to  the  women  who  were  on  their  wny  from 
the  sepulchre  to  tho  disciples.  They  went  in  haste,  yet 
more  slowly  than  Peter  and  John.  There  were  many  of 
them,  and,  being  in  a state  of  great  agitation  mid  alarm, 
they  apjicar  to  have  become  separated  and  to  have  eutcred 
tbe'eity  by  different  gates.  One  party  of  them,  in  their 
astonishment  and  fear,  say  nothing  to  any  one;  the  oth- 
ers run  to  the  disciples  and  announce  all  that  they  had 
seen,  viz.  the  vision  of  the  angels. 

“At  this  time,  before  any  report  had  come  In  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Lord  himself,  the  two  disciples  set  out  for 
Kinmnun. 

“Soon  nfter,  Mary  Magdalene  comes  in,  announcing  that 
she  had  actually  seen  the  risen  Lord. 

“While  these  things  are  happening,  the  first-mentioned 
party  of  the  women  arc  stopped  on  the  way  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  himself,  and  they  also  receive  a 
charge  to  Ills  disciples.” 

The  proper  test  of  this  scheme  is  to  tabulate  it,  al- 
lowing n reasonable  interval  for  each  incident.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  parties  were  more  or  less 
in  baste;  and  as  the  entire  breadth  of  the  city  is  but 
little  more  than  a mile,  and  the  sepulchre  was  very 
near  the  city,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  is  sufficient 
time  for  any  person,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have 
passed  from  any  probable  point  within  the  city  to  the 
sepulchre.  Reckoning,  therefore,  from  any  fixed  point, 
say  four  o’clock,  the  record,  on  that  theory,  would  stand 


about  as  follows : 

i.x. 

Resurrection "...  4:00 

The  women  set  out  together 4:10 

They  arrive  at  the  sepulchre 4:30 

Mary  seta  ont  to  return. 4:35 

The  other  women  set  out  to  return 4:45 

l’etcr  and  John  set  out  for  the  sepulchre,  on  the 

return  of  Mary 4:50 

They  reach  the  sepulchre 6:00 

Some  of  the  other  women  reach  the  city,  and  re- 
port ...  5:00 

Peter  and  John  leave  after  inspecting  tho  tomb..  M0 

Mary  arrives  the  second  time 5:15 

She  sees  Jesus 6:20 

The  other  party  of  women  see  Jcsns,  but  do  not 

report 5:30 

Mary  arrives  and  announces  her  news 6:40 


If  we  can  believe  that  it  took  any  of  the  women 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  go  part  of  the  way  back 
to  the  city,  when  it  is  especially  said  that  “they  fled 
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in  haste,”"  departed  quickly,"  under  an  urgent  message, 
which  “ they  ran  ” to  deliver,  wc  may  accept  the  above 
scheme,  but  not  otherwise.  It  should,  moreover,  be 
observed  that  the  supposition  of  a division  of  their 
company,  and  a delay  in  consequence,  are  unwarranted 
by  the  sacred  narratives,  which  invariably  speak  of 
them  all  together,  except  Mary.  The  statement  in 
Mark  xvi,  8,  that  “they  said  nothing  to  any  man," 
evidently  means  “no  person  whom  they  met  on  the 
way.”  Wo  are  not  at  liberty  to  refer  the  report  alluded 
to  bv  the  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv, 
22-24)  to  a single  division  of  the  women,  for  the  same 
evangelist  (ver.  10)  distinctly  iucludes  Mary  among 
those  who  made  it. 

The  true  solution  of  this  problem  lies  not  in  any 
forced  harmony  of  the  events,  but  in  a just  appre- 


gon.  This  appointment  was  made  by  the  grind- in- 
quisitor Torquemada.  With  cniel  fanaticism  Artwes 
executed  the  orders  of  his  chief,  and  many  Jews  tod 
Moors  were  delivered  to  the  stake.  Among  the  rela- 
tives of  bis  many  sacrifices  a conspiracy  was  effected 
and  murderers  were  hired  to  kill  all  members  of  the 
inquisition.  In  the  night  of  Sept.  14th,  I486.  Artwcs, 
while  kneeling  at  the  altar,  received  a deadly  blow, 
and  died  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  Mis  murderer*, 
together  with  many  of  the  conspirators,  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  deed.  In  the  Kombh  Church  Art»« 
is  celebrated  as  a martyr.  Pope  Alexander  VII  pro- 
nounced him  blessed  in  1661,  while  Pius  IX  canonized 
him  in  1867.  The  famous  Kaulbach  painted,  in  1871, 
a picture,  on  which  Arbues  is  represented  as  condemn- 
ing heretics  to  death.  See  Zimgiebl,  Peter  Admei 


hension  of  the  language  of  the  several  evangelists,  j und  die  tjianische  Inquisition  (3d  ed.  Munich,  1872). 
Matthew  mentions  in  general  terms  the  appearance  to  | (B.  P.) 
the  women,  including  Mary;  Mark  speaks  only  of  the 


appearance  to  Mary  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 


Arevalo,  Bodkigces  Sanchez  dr,  a Spanish  bish- 
op, was  born  at  St.  Maria  dc  Nieva,  in  the  diocese  of 


company  of  women ; Luke  (as  Paul  tn  1 Cor.  xv,  4-8)  j £ ■ in  14w.  Hc  studied  law  at  Salamanca,  sal 

does  not  recognise  any  appearance  to  the  women  at  all ; ] tfce  ki  John  „ ,nd  Henrv  IV  of  Castile,  whose  see- 
John  gives  the  details  of  the  appearance  to  Mary,  but  „ " £ ro,de  use  of  falents  on  Kvertl 

makes  no  allusion  to  the  other  womeo.  _ .ions.  When,  in  1455,  he  was  sent  to  Home  to  brine 

Appelbe,  VI  illiam  Parker,  LL.D.,  nn  Irish  \\  cs-  | to  pope  Calixtus  III  the  congratulations  of  his  moturth. 
leyan  minister,  was  born  at  Bandon,  Nov.  19, 1807.  He  he  was  made  bishop  of  Oviedo.  Under  Paul  II  he  oc- 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  a view  J Cupied  the  episcopal  see  of  Zamora,  next  of  Calaborn. 
to  the  established  Episcopal  ministry,  but  on  the  com-  and  huallv  that  of  Palcncia.  He  died  Occ  4.  H7Q. 
pletion  of  hia  course  decided  to  enter  the  Methodist  Most  of  his  works  are  stiU  in  MS.  iu  the  Vuioc 
itinerancy.  He  was  received  by  the  Conference  in  Li  bran-;  only  three  have  !>een  published,  Sptnln 
1834,  and  appointed  to  the  Londonderry  Circuit.  Hc  yita  Humana  (Home,  1468 ) : — Historia  Hispasica. 
labored  on  the  most  important  circuits  in  the  Confer-  giving  the  history  from  theearliest  times  to  the  vearH© 
cnee,  and  was  chosen  to  nearly  all  the  principal  offices  (ibid.  1470) : — he  Monorchia  U>bL<  et  de  Origin*.  t<  l*f- 
in  the  connection,  having  been  twice  elected  president  | /emtio  Principals  Impoialis  et  Pegalit  (ibi<L  1521). 
of  the  Conference.  During  the  last  nine  years  of  his  See  Biog.  Generate , xliii,  249  sq. ; Hamberger,  Z*ta- 
life,  in  addition  to  his  circuit  work,  he  filled  the  impor-  Idsdge  .Vach  rich  ten,  iv,  800  sip  ; StansniCin  Wetztr 
tant  office  of  theological  tutor  in  the  college  at  Belfast,  ^ Welles  Kirchcnlexiion , s.  v.  (B. P.) 
a position  for  which  his  learning,  culture,  and  svropa-  i . 

lilies  eminently  qualified  him.  Hc  died  at  Belfast,  Arius  (usually  pronounced  A 'nut.  but  stndqr 
June  22,  1882.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  Ariut'  Afmog,  meaning  martiat).  the  famous  b«w- 
1882,  p.  39.  * arch,  was  bom  about  A.D.  256  in  North  Africa  (tyro 

. ...  * . , naica,  I.ybia,  or  Egvpt),  but  nothing  is  known  of  hi 

Appuhn,  ACGl'ST  \\  iliielm,  a Lutheran  theolo-  , ■ J ,,  . ° 

early  life  or  circumstances.  He  is  said  to  hare  wea 

gian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  4,  1804.  In  1834  be 

b • . i . . ...  . ,■  ..  educated  bv  Lucian,  a presbvter  in  Antioch,  andec- 

was  appointed  pastor  at  Attcnhausen,  and  in  18o2cathe-  . - , , * , „ . r , \ , ..  . 

, , 1 1 . 1 , . r .*7  . . | a darned  deacon  bv  Peter  of  Alexandria  and  elder  by 

dral-preacbcr  aim  member  of  consisturv  at  Magdeburg.  . . ; , , ...  , , n 

,,  v . , , . . . • , « ■ , ...  b Achillas.  Peters  successor,  who  placed  him  AD.jw) 

lie  retired  from  the  mimstrv  in  18<1,  and  died  at  Wer-  . , . ' . __  . 

i i u ’ tr  lJ  ir  j l-  l.  M*  charge  of  BaucaUs,  one  of  the  great  churches  « 

mgcTode,  June  6, 1882.  He  pubhshed,  Jfore,  der  AnccA/  Alexandria.  On  the  death  of  this  bishop  he  cute 

o r.-  (.  age  i urg,  o).  <*  pre  tg ' m (i  i .?T)‘  near  being  elected  to  the  see,  such  was  his  popularity, 

Ent-wurje  zu  Predigten  an  den  resteti  und  testmten  (ibid.  ” ’ rr 

1876).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Thtol.  i,  37.  (B.  P.) 

Araujo,  a name  common  to  some  theologians  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus : 

1.  Alphosso  (or  Ildkfonso  de  PkSafiki.).  was 


but  was  defeated  by  Alexander,  through  envy  of  whom 
(as  Thcodoret  asserts,  Hist.  Pedes,  i,  2)  he  began, about 
A.D.  318,  a controversy  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ, 
which  ultimately  involved  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
See  Aria.MSM.  Arius  had  previously  fallen  ucoer 
l)om  at  Hiobambo,  in  Pern  (now  Ecuador),  in  1594.  c^uro  for  connection  with  the  schism  of  Slelttioi 
Hc  joined  his  order  in  1610,  was  professor  of  theology  but  in  some  way  had  been  restored  to  favor.  H* 
and  philosophy*  at  (.  usco  and  Lima,  and  died  at  t?uanca-  |,ow  excommunicated  for  heresy  bv  a council  held  at 
Velica.  Nov.  18, 1657.  He  wrote,  Currus  Intnjri  Phi-  Alexandria  in  821,  and  his  views  formally  condemned 


Nicomcdia.  Athanasius,  however,  refused  to  recognise 
the  heretic.  In  336  Athanasius  himself  was  bamstol 
to  Treves,  and  Arius,  after  a personal  interview  with 
the  emperor,  was  about  to  be  received  in  full  honor  at 
Alexandria,  w hen  he  suddenly  died  of  a disease  of  the 


1696.  lit  1712  he  joined  his  order,  was  professor  at 
Coimbra,  Oporto,  and  Lisbon,  and  died  in  1759.  He 
wrote  Cursus  Theologicus  ( Lisbon.  1734-37,  2 vols.). 

.See  Bauer,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  A" irehenlexikem,  g.  v. 

(B.P.) 

Arbues,  Pedro,  a Spanish  inquisitor,  was  bom  at  j Imwcls,  apparently  a violent  attack  of  dysentery,  which 
Epila,  in  Aragon,  in  1142.  He  studied  at  Huesca  and  his  enemies  attributed  to  the  visitation  of  God  and  hi* 
Bologna,  and  was,  in  1471,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  | friends  to  the  effect  of  poison.  His  views  are  but  the 
at  the  latter  place.  In  1473  he  was  made  doctor  of  the-  outcropping  of  the  earlier  errors  of  Cerintbus  and  the 
ulogy  and  in  1474  canon  of  Saragossa.  After  having  | Gnostics,  now  put  into  a definite  shape  by  the  virtual 
returned  to  his  native  place,  he  joined,  in  1476,  the  i denial  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  Arias  was  evident- 
order  of  the  Augustinians,  and  in  the  following  year  J ly  a man  of  much  acuteness,  but  little  depth  of  intellect- 
received  holy  orders.  As  a preacher  he  attracted  large  and  of  a controversial  turn.  No  charge  of  immorality 
crowds,  and  as  an  instructor  of  the  young  clergy  w as  was  ever  alleged  against  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
very  successful.  In  1484  he  was  appointed,  together  tall  in  person,  easy  and  eloquent  in  manner,  but  austere 
with  the  Dominican.  Caspar  Juglar,  inquisitor  of  Am-  in  habits.  The  representation  of  him  in  the  recent  n> 
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mance,  entitled  Arius  the  Lybian  (New  York,  1883),  is 
lively  but  somewhat  too  favorable. 

Armistead,  Jesse  H.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min* 
ister,  was  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1826,  when  he  is  thought  to  have 
been  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  His  first  fields  of  labor 
were  at  Cartersville  and  the  Crick  Church  at  Fluvi- 
nnna ; in  1828  he  became  pastor  at  Buckingham  Court- 
house, and  in  1842  at  Cumberland.  He  died  at  Wuod- 
ville,  Va.,  May  80, 1869.  He  was  eminently  useful,  and 
his  ministry  was  blessed  with  powerful  revivals.  See 
Nevin,  Presbyterian  Eneyclop.  s.  v. 

Arms,  Hiram  Phelps,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  June  1,  1799.  He 
studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1824,  and  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in 
1828;  was  ordained  June  30,  1830,  pastor  at  Hebron, 
where  he  remained  until  Oct.  10,  1832;  in  February, 
1833,  became  pastor  at  Walcotville;  in  1836  of  the  First 
Church,  Norwich,  of  which  he  remained  pastor  emer- 
itus from  the  time  of  his  resignation,  Feb.  20,  1878. 
lie  died  at  Norwich,  April  6,  1882.  From  1866  he  was 
a member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College.  Besides 
several  published  sermons,  he  was  the  author  of  a pam- 
phlet, Notes  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  New 
London  County , Conn.,  from  1836  to  1869.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1883,  p.  17. 

Arnold  of  Bosseval,  a Benedictine  writer  of  the 
12th  century,  was,  in  1144,  appointed  abbot  of  Bonncval, 
in  the  diocese  of  Chartres.  Like  his  predecessors  he 
had  to  undergo  many  trials.  His  appeal  to  pope  Lu- 
cius II  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  went  to  Rome  a sec- 
ond time,  where  he  succeeded,  in  1154,  in  receiving 
the  permission  of  pope  Hadrian  IV  to  resign.  He 
died  at  Marmoutiers,  where  he  had  retired.  Arnold 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  St.  Bernard,  who,  on  his 
death-bed,  sent  a letter  full  of  expressions  of  love  for  Ar- 
nold. After  St.  Bernard's  death  the  monks  of  Clairvaux 
requested  Arnold  to  continue  the  life  of  the  saint,  which 
William  of  Thierry  had  commenced  to  write.  Thus  the 
Vita  Secunda  S.  Bernurdi  ( Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  clxxxv, 
267  sq.),  which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  a Cistercian 
Arnold  (comp.  Oudin,  Script.  Eccles.  ii,  1293),  origi- 
nated. Arnold  also  wrote  a sj>eculauvc  treatise  on  the 
J/excrmeron: — Homilies  on  the  132d  Psalm: — a book  en- 
titled De  Don  't*  Spiritus  S. : — De  Septem  Verbis  Domini 
in  Cruet: — Meditationes,  and  De  Cardinalibus  Optribus 
Christi.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  latter  work,  which 
was  dedicated  to  pope  Hadrian  IV,  was  regarded  for  a 
long  time  as  a work  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  was  published 
by  Pamelius  in  his  edition  of  Cyprian  (Amsterdam, 
1568).  Arnold's  works  are  published  by  Migne,  Pat. 
Lat.  clxxxix  (1513).  See  Streber,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s 
Ki rehevlexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Arnold,  Albert  Nicholas,  D.D.,  a Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Cranston,  K.  I.,  Feb.  12,  1814.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1838,  and  from 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1841:  was  or- 
dained pastor  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  SepL  14,  1841; 
in  1843  appointed  a missionary  to  Greece,  and  stationed 
successively  at  Athens  and  in  the  island  of  Corfu.  For 
eleven  years  he  was  engaged  in  his  missionary  work, 
and  then  returned  to  the  United  States.  For  two  years 
he  was  a professor  at  Newton,  for  seven  years  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  for  five  years  pro- 
fessor in  the  Hamilton  Theological  Institution,  and  for 
four  years  professor  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary. In  1878  lie  returned  to  his  early  home,  near 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  died,  Oct.  11,  1883.  See 
Rhode  Island  Biog.  F.ncyclop.  s.  v.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Arnold,  John  Motte,  D.D.,a  Methodist  F.pisco- 
pal  minister,  was  bom  at  Acra,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
15,  1824.  He  was  converted  early  in  life,  and  in  1848 
joined  the  Michigan  Conference,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessively pastor  at  Port  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Flint,  Corun- 


na, presiding  elder  of  Owasso  District,  pastor  at  Dexter, 
Woodward  Avenue,  in  Detroit,  and  Walnut  Street,  in 
the  same  city.  In  1863  he  was  placet!  in  charge  of  the 
l>etroit  Methodist  Book  Depository,  and  later  of  the 
Michigan  Christian  Adrocate.  He  died  suddenly  in 
Detroit,  Dec.  5, 1884.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1885,  p.  331. 

Arnot,  Robert.  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1769;  presented  to  the  living  of 
Ceres  in  1770;  elected  presbytery  clerk  in  1777;  re- 
signed in  1792;  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  new  college  of  St.  Andrews  in  1799 ; minister  of 
Kingsbams  in  1800,  but  opposed  on  account  of  already 
bolding  one  important  office;  the  General  Assembly  of 
1800  approved  of  the  double  appointment.  He  died 
July  2,  1808,  aged  sixty-three  years.  Sec  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticancc,  ii,  444, 478. 

Arnpeck,  Veit,  a Bavarian  historian,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1440  at  Landsliut.  He  studied  at  Am- 
berg  and  Vienna,  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s, in  bis  native  city,  and  diet!  about  the  year  1505. 
He  is  the  author  of,  Chronicon  A ustriacum  to  the  year 
1488  (reprinted  by  Pez,  Script,  rer.  A ustr.  i,  1 165) : — 
Liber  de  Gestis  Episcoporum  Frisingens.  (reprinted  by 
Dcutinger,  in  Beit  rage  zur  Geschichte  des  Erzbisthums 
Munchen-Freisingen,  voL  iii) : — Chronicon  Baivarice, 
539-1495  (reprinted  by  Pez,  Thesaurus,  iii,  2,  19  sq.). 
See  Aretin,  Literarisches  Handbuch  fur  die  bayer'sehe 
Geschichte,  i,  154 ; Pertz,  .1  rchiv.  i, 487 ; iv,553;  Deutsche 
Biographic,  i,  596;  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchenlexikon, 
s.v.  (B.P.) 

Arras  (ill  France),  Council  of  ( Concilium  Attre- 
batense,  from  the  Atrebati,  who  were  the  original  in- 
habitants of  that  region),  was  held  in  the  year  1025, 
chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  the  holy  communion,  against 
certain  heretics  who  had  come  from  Italy.  Seventeen 
chapters  were  published.— Landon,  Manual  of  Councils, 
s.  v. 

Arthur,  William,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  father 
of  the  recent  president  of  the  United  States,  was  bom 
in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  being  by  descent  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  was  a graduate  of  Belfast  College.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  came  to  America,  and  subsequently 
entered  the  Baptist  ministry.  For  about  eight  years 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Church,  New  Y’ork  city; 
afterwards  of  several  churches  in  Vermont,  and  then  of 
churches  in  the  state  of  New  Y’ork,  among  them  those 
in  Schenectady,  Lansingburg,  West  Troy,  and  Ncwton- 
villc.  In  the  last-named  place  be  died,  in  October, 
1875.  He  is  spoken  of  as  “an  author  of  extensive 
learning,  and  a minister  of  great  usefulness  and  piety.” 
See  Cal  heart,  Baptist  F.ncyclop.  p.  1291.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Articles,  Irish.  The  articles  of  religion  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  four,  were  probably  drawn  up  by  archbishop  Usher, 
and  adopted  by  the  Irish  F.piscopal  Church  in  1615. 
They  are  in  striking  agreement  with  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  may  be  found  in  Schaff,  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  i,  662 ; comp,  iii,  526.  They  were  ignored, 
however,  by  the  Irish  convocation  of  1635,  and  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  English  Church  have  ever 
since  been  the  standard  of  the  Irish  Church  also. 

Aschbach,  Joseph,  a Roman  Catholic  historian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1801  at  Hbchst.  He  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  was  in  1823  professor  of  the  gymnasium 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1842  professor  of  history 
at  Bonn,  and  in  1854  at  Vienna.  He  died,  April  25, 
1882.  He  is  best  knowu  as  the  editor  of  Allgemeincs 
Kirchenlexikon  (1846-50,4  vols.),  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted largely.  (B.  P.) 

Assamese  Version.  Assam  is  a British  prov- 
ince, now  forming  part  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  India. 
The  original  language  of  the  Assamese  nation  was  the 
Ahom,  a branch  of  the  Siamese  family  of  languages. 
When  the  people  adopted  the  religion  of  Bengal  in  the 
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middle  of  the  17th  century,  they  also  gradually  habit- 
uated  themselves  to  the  use  of  its  language,  till  at 
length  the  ancient  Ahom  tongue  became  extinct.  Dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  years  the  language  now  spoken  in 
Assam  has  contracted  several  peculiarities  of  its  own, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  Bengalee,  so  that  in  printing 
the  Scriptures  it  was  found  impracticable  to  use  the  Ben- 
galee characters,  anil  a new  font  of  type  had  to  be  cast 
for  that  purpose.  Iu  1815  the  first  two  gospels  were 
printed  at  Serampore,  while  the  whole  New  Test,  was 
finished  at  press  in  1819,  with  the  title  The  Xeic  Testa - 
ment  Translated  from  the  Original  into  the  Assam  Iaiu~ 
gunge  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries.  In  1822  the  Pen- 
tateuch left  the  press,  and  the  printing  of  the  entire 
Old  Test,  was  subsequently  completed.  The  annual 
report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for 
1863  stated  that  “ preparations  arc  being  made  for  re- 
vision ;"  but  how  far  the  work  has  progressed  we  are 
unable  to  state.  For  the  study  of  the  language,  see 
Brown,  Grammatical  Xotices  on  the  Assamese  Language 
(Sibsagor,  1848).  (B.  P.) 

Asaeburg,  Rosamunds  Juliaxf.  von,  a German 
visionary,  w as  bom  in  November,  1672,  at  Eigenstcdt, 
near  Magdeburg.  According  to  her  own  statement, 
she  had  visions  at  different  times.  When  seven  years 
of  age  she  saw  the  Saviour,  who  told  her  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  the  future  of  his  kingdom.  The  news  con- 
cerning the  visionary  soon  reached  Magdeburg,  and 
PfeifTer,  a young  theologian  of  Lauenburg,  sought  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Friiulein  Aa- 
seburg.  Pfeiffer  wrote  to  Petersen  concerning  the  vis- 
ionary, and  the  latter,  after  some  correspondence,  in 
company  with  his  wife  paid  a visit  to  her.  As  the 
result  of  his  visit  he  published  Species  facti  r on  dem 
a Jr  l i gen  Fidulein  Rosamunda  Juliana  r on  Asstburg, 
with  an  appendix  (1691).  This  was  intended  as  an 
address  to  the  most  prominent  theologians,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  accepted  the  revelations  of  Ro- 
samunde  as  divine  inspirations  or  not.  Some  assented, 
others  violently  opposed.  Spener,  whose  opinion  .was 
asked,  was  too  cautious  to  commit  himself  in  any  way. 
Meanwhile  Friiulein  Asseburg's  name  became  known  in 
France,  England,  and  Denmark.  The  consistory,  how- 
ever, at  the  instance  of  the  preachers  of  Lllneburg,  who 
accused  Petersen  because  he  allowed  the  visionary  to 
stay  at  his  house,  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and 
in  accordance  with  a decision  of  the  theological  faculty 
at  Helmstddt,  deposed  Petersen,  in  1692,  from  his  office, 
and  banished  hirn  from  the  country.  With  this  verdict, 
an  opinion  was  publicly  pronounced  upon  Friiulein  Asse- 
burg,  who  accompanied  her  friend  first  to  WolfenbUttel, 
then  to  Magdeburg.  From  Magdeburg  she  went  to  Ber 
lin,  where  she  lived  in  the  house  of  a countess.  In  1708 
she  saw  once  more  her  friend  Petersen  at  Berlin,  but 
after  this  she  rapidly  lost  her  prestige,  and  sank  into 
oblivion.  Not  even  the  date  of  her  death  is  known. 
The  famous  Leibnitz  defended  her  moral  and  religious 
character,  and  as  to  her  visions  he  compared  her  to 
Brigitta.  Hildegard,  and  Melchtbildis,  who  were  regard- 
ed as  saints  among  the  more  faithful  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Sec  Petersen,  Autobiography  (2d  ed.  1719) ; Ber- 
tram, Reformations-  urul  Kirchenhistorie  Luueburgs 
(Braunschweig,  eod.);  Planck,  Geschichte  der  protest. 
Theologie  ron  der  KonkordienJ'ormel  an  bis  in  die  Mitte 
des  18.  Jahrhunderts  (Gottingen,  1831),  p.  248  sq. ; Bar- 
thold, Die  Kncrckten  im  protestantischen  Deutschland , 
in  Raumcr’s  Uistor.  Tascheubuch  (1852);  Dibelius,  in 
Herzog-Plitt's  Heal  - EncyUop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Assemani,  is  the  Italian  form  of  the  name  of  a 
learned  Maronitc  family;  namely,  Giuseppe  Simone, 
the  head  of  it,  Stefano  Evodio,  and  Giuseppe  Luigi 
(in  I .at.  A loysius,  born  about  17 10),  two  of  his  nephews, 
and  his  grandnephew  Simone,  who  was  bom  March 
14, 1749,  at  Tripoli.  He  was  educated  in  the  Marnnite 
College  at  Rome,  and  after  completing  his  studies  spent 
twelve  years  as  a missionary  in  his  uative  country,  and 
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then  went  to  Padua  as  teacher  of  Oriental  Languages 
where  he  died,  April  7,1821.  He  wrote  a famous  work 
On  the  Civilization,  Literature,  and  Maimers  of  the  Arabs 
(Padua,  1787).  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  KircJienlex-iton. 
a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Athune,  James,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
a commissar}*  of  Orkney,  was  bom  at  Kirkwall  in  1613; 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.’at  the  Edinburgh  University  in 
1636;  studied  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1637;  was  chap- 
lain to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  in  1638;  presented  by 
the  king  to  the  living  of  Birsay  iu  1642;  deposed  in 
1649,  and  for  taking  part  with  the  marquis  of  Montrose 
in  1650  he  was  excommunicated.  He  fled  to  Holland 
in  1653,  afterwards  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  lived 
privately  till  1660.  Parliament  granted  him  £100  for 
his  sufferings.  On  visiting  London  he  was  collated  by 
Brian  Walton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the  living  of 
Winuifrith;  was  appointed  minister  at  Elgin  in  1677; 
elected  bishop  of  Moray  the  same  year;  consecrated  in 
1679 : transferred  to  the  see  of  Galloway  in  1680.  tad 
died  Nov.  13, 1687.  He  made  a bold  stand  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  1686,  against  rescinding  the  penal  statute*  re- 
specting popery.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scot  icon*,  iii.  392- 
452, 778. 

Atkinson,  John  Mato  Pleasant,  D.D.,  a Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  at  Mansfiehi,  Va_  Jan.  lft, 
1817.  ^ He  graduated  from  Hampden-Sidney  College 
in  1835,  and  from  the  Virginia  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary ; was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  became  a 
stated  supply  of  the  Church  in  Houston,  Texas;  was 
afterwards  installed  pastor  at  Warreuton  and 
Ya.  In  1850  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Bridge  Street 
Church,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
president  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and  continued 
in  that  position  until  near  the  date  of  his  death.  Aug. 
25,  1883.  His  life  was  full  of  good  deeds,  generous 
pulses,  and  Christian  sacrifice.  See  XecroL  Report  of 
Princeton  Alumni,  1884,  p.  26.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Attdgny,  Council  of  ( additional ),  held  in  Mar, 
870,  at  which  Charles  the  Bold  brought  his  son  Carlo- 
man  to  judgment,  and  Hincmar  of  Laon  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  royal  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  See 
Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Atwater,  I.tman  Hotchkiss,  D.D.,  LL.D-  an  em- 
inent Presbyterian  divine,  was  bom  at  Cedar  Hill  (now 
in  New  Haven),  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1813.  He  graduated 
from  3 ale  College  in  1831,  spent  the  ensuing  rear 
at  the  head  of  the  classical  department  of  Mount 
Hope  Institute,  Baltimore,  MiL,  and  then  entered  Vale 
Di\  initv  School.  At  the  end  of  the  first  vear  he  was 
appointed  tutor  of  mathematics  in  Yale  College, 
where  he  remained  two  yearn,  continuing  his  theo- 
logical studies.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1834, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  twenty  years.  In  1854  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  phi- 
losophy in  Princeton  College,  which  position  he  sub- 
stantially held  until  the  close  of  his  life,  Feb.  17,  1883. 

In  1861  he  was  appointed  to  the  lectureship  extraordi- 
nary in  Princeton  Theological  Seminan*.  which  office 
he  held  for  five  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  joint 
committee  on  the  subject  of  the  reunion  of  the  old  and 
new  school  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
was  acting  president  of  Princeton’ College  from  the  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  McLean  to  the  inauguration  of  Dr. 
McCosh.  He  was  a voluminous  writer,  especiallv  for 
the  reviews,  and  became  editor  of  the  Princeton  Eerier, 
which  position  he  held  until  it  was  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Review.  His  contributions  greatly  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  other  roan,  beginning,  in  1840.  with 
his  well-known  essay  on  The  Power  of  Contrary  Choice. 
Many  of  bis  articles  have  been  republished  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  his  colleagues,  and  was  Ten-  popular 'with 
the  students.  See  Xecrol.  Report  of  Primcetau  A Iwmm, 
1883,  p.  8 ; Ncviu,  Prtsb.  Eucydop.  s.  v.  (IV.  P.  jj.j 
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Auber,  Miss  Harriet,  an  English  poetess,  was  bom 
in  London,  Jan.  20, 1773.  She  lived  a long  but  retired 
life,  and  died  at  iloddesdon,  Hertshire,  Jan.  20,  1862. 
Of  her  poetry  only  a single  volume  was  published,  en- 
titled The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms  (anonymously,  1829), 
containing  some  selected  pieces,  but  much  original 
matter  of  great  value,  which  has  been  largely  adopted 
in  modem  hymnals. 

Auburn  Declaration,  a |M>pular  designation  of 
the  “ Exscinding  Act,"  passed  in  that  city  (N.  Y.) 
against  the  churches  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  as 
non-Presbyterian,  for  failing  to  come  up  to  the  higher 
Calvinistic  theology  assumed  in  the  document.  It  has 
been  practically  a dead-letter.  For  its  text,  see  SchafT, 
Creeds  of  Christendom , ii,  777. 

Aufsess,  Jobst  Bernhard  vox,  dean  of  Bamberg 
and  Wllrzburg,  was  b«m  March  28,  1671,  at  Mengcrs- 
dorf,  in  Franconia.  He  was  baptized  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  but  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Carl 
Sigismund,  dean  of  Bamberg  and  Wllrzburg,  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  Homan  Catholic  faith.  From  1683  to 
1690  he  was  educated  at  the  seminary  in  Wllrzburg, 
was  in  1695  dean  of  Bamberg,  and  in  1714  he  received 
besides  the  deanery  of  Wllrzburg.  In  1723  he  was 
also  appointed  provost  of  St.  Stephen  at  Bamberg.  He 
died  April  2,  1738.  He  founded  the  famous  seminary 
at  Bamberg.  See  A rchiv  fur  Geschichte  rim  Oberfrank- 
en,  vol.  i in  1838;  voL  x in  1866;  Refutation  in  Sachen 
dtr  katholischen  Barone  ton  Aufsess  (Bamberg,  1739); 
Guteniicker,  Geseh.  des  Frtiherm  c.  aufsessischen  Stu- 
dieusemimtrs  (ibid.  1866);  Weber,  Das  Aufsessische  Se- 
minar (ibid.  1880);  Wittmann,  in  Wctzer  u.  Welte’s 
K irchenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.)  # . 

Augustiue,  Sister.  See  Lisaclx. 

Aurelian  (fully  Lucius  Dost  in  us  Valkkiaxus 
Auhki.iasus),  Homan  emperor,  was  bom  about  A.D. 
212,  at  Sirtnium,  in  Paunonia,  or,  according  to  some,  in 
Dacia  or  Ma-sia,  of  very  humble  parentage.  He  gradu- 
ally rose  as  a soldier  under  Claudius,  whom  he  succeed- 
ed in  August,  270,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  legions. 
He  reigned  until  March,  275,  with  great  military  vigor, 
subduing  Zenobia  and  the  other  Oriental  powers.  His 
civil  administration,  however,  was  harsh,  and  he  is  said 
to  hare  been  a persecutor  of  the  Christians.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Austin,  Thomas  Ralph,  LL.I).,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  London,  June  16,1810.  He 
graduated  from  Oxford,  was  ordained  in  England,  and 
then  came  to  America,  but  iu  1833  returned  and  studied 
medicine.  Once  more  coming  to  America,  he  settled 
in  Indiana.  During  the  late  civil  war  he  was  com- 
missioned as  a surgeon  in  the  army.  At  its  close  he 
preached  at  Terre  Haute  and  Jeffersonville,  and  was 
fifteen  years  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Vincennes, 
where  he  died,  Feb.  6, 1884. 

Autun  Inscription.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able Christian  epigraphs  was  found  in  1839  in  the 
cemetery  St.  Pierre  l’Estricr,  near  Autun,  where  the 
Christians,  during  the  persecutions,  used  to  hold  divine 
service.  The  plate,  consisting  of  eight  pieces,  contains 
a metric  inscription  in  Greek.  It  originally  was  at- 
tached to  a wall  or  a tomb.  According  to  Garucci 
(with  additions  and  corrections  placed  within  brackets) 
the  inscription  reads  thus: 

'txivor  o[ip aiiow  2f]*ov  ftvoe,  nropi  iTfutut 
Xpi.at,  \af}w[*  w upflpoeav  iv  flpoTyoa. 

Otatt tailin'  iAdr(«»]»\  t i}v  orj* , ^iA«,  Su\*to  d't'xf 
*YSuaiv  liciiioir  *\ovto&6tov  ao<piw. 

ZaiTnpor  h"j itsv  nt\i flAfa  Aii;i/Jmtt  fipu<o u], 

*Ea$i«  mviimv,  IxM'S  faXiijiait. 

X“L>Tat']  iyonora  otyrltp], 

tv  tuAoi  ulh)T1P,  »t  Ait a(op«,  <fM\  to  iavoi'Twv. 
'Aax<>*4«  (Tarjip,  rvnifi  nt[xa]pi<rni*t  5vu<f, 

Xvt  ii[nTpi  nttpp  *ai  u4|A^>«i]o7<n»  ifxoioiv, 

'llx^eor  iipijvri  sio)  pyijoco  ntsropiovo. 


•The  heavenly  Ichthya’  divine  race,  a pnre  heart 
Keep,  having  received  among  mortals  the  immortal 
fount 

Of  divine  waters.  Refresh,  O friend,  thy  soul 
With  the  ever-flowing  wnter  of  riches-gfving  wisdom. 
The  honey-sweet  meat  of  the  saints’  Saviour  receive, 
Eat  with  hunger,  the  Ichthye  holding  In  the  hands. 
With  the  Ichthys  satisfy  then,  I long,  my  Lord  Saviour. 
Sweet  rest  to  (he  mother,  1 entreat  thee,  light  of  the 
dead ! 

Aschandioe,  O dearest  father  to  my  heart, 

With  the  best  mother  and  my  brethren, 

in  the  pence  of  Ichthys  remember  thy  Pectoriosl" 


It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  part,  containing 
six  verses,  belongs  to  another  author,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  language  of  that  part  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  other.  According  to  the  character  of  the  writing, 
the  epigraph  belongs  to  the  4th,  if  not  to  the  6th,  cen- 
tury’. For  the  meaning  of  Ichthys,  see  that  article. 

; The  first  two  lines  are  a clear  testimony  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Pohl  suggests  that  the  first  six  lines  contain 
an  ancient  liturgical  formula  from  the  time  of  Irenams, 
which  perhaps  was  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  The  rest  contains  a prayer  of  Pectorios  for  the 
soul  of  bis  deceased  mother,  and  a petition  that  she, 
in  connection  with  the  father  and  brethren,  may  re- 
member the  living  son.  See  Iaj  Illant,  Inscr.  Chret. 
de  la  Gaule,  vol.  i,  p.  9,  pi.  1,  n.  1;  Russignol,  Revue 
Archeol.  (1856),  xiii,  65,  491;  Garucci,  MU.  dEpigr. 
.4nc.  p.32;  Kirchlioff,  Corp.  Itiscr.  Gr.  iv,  9890;  Becker, 
Die  Durstellupg  Jesu  Christi  unterdem  Bilde  des  Fisches 
(Breslau,  1866);  Marriot,  The  Testimony  of  the  Cata- 
combs (Loud.  1870),  p.  114,  214;  I’ohl,  Das  Ichthys- 


Monument  con  Autun  (Berlin,  1880) ; lleuser,  iu  Kraus's 
Reul-Encyklop.  der  christi.  Alterthiimer,  p.  524;  Klein, 
in  Wctzer  u.  Wclte’s  K i rchesdexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Avancinus,  Nicholas,  a Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Tyrol 
in  1612.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  joined  the  order  at 
Graz.  For  about  ten  years  lie  lectured  on  ethics  and 
scholastic  theology  at  Vienna,  was  then  appointed  rec- 
tor of  the  colleges  of  Passau,  Vienna,  and  Graz,  and  in 
1676  he  was  made  provincial  of  the  order  in  Austria 
and  visitor  of  Bohemia.  He  died  Dec.  6,  1686.  His 
main  work  is  Vita  et  Doctrina  Jesu  Christi  ex  Quatuor 
Eranyelistis  Colleda  (Vienna,  1665),  which  has  repeat- 
edly been  reprinted  (best  edition  by  WeslhoflT,  1844), 
and  translated  into  German  by  Fcichtculeinc  (Augs- 
burg, 1820),  Wittmann  (ibid.  1822  ; 2d  ed.  1834),  by  a 
Catholic  priest  (Munich,  1850  ; 3d  ed.  1860),  by  Zollner 
(Regensburg,  1867),  Ddtsch  (ibid.  1871),  Ecker  (Frei- 
burg, 1877),  also  into  Polish.  See  Sotwell,  Bill.  Script . 
8.  J. ; Slbgcr,  Scriptures  Procinc'ue  A ustriacm  S.  J. ; 
Backer,  i,  829-334;  iii,  1932;  Comely,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte's  Kirchenlrxikon,  s.  v.;  Zuchold,  Bill.  TheoL  i. 
58.  (R  p.) 

Aveling,  Thomas  William  Baxter,  D.D.,  an 
English  Dissenting  minister,  was  bom  at  Castletown, 
Isle  of  Man,  May  11,1815.  He  was  educated  by  a kind 
guardian,  joined  the  Independent  Church  at  Wisbeck 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  nineteen  began  to  preach 
in  the  neighborhood,  graduated  from  Highbury  College 
in  1838,  entered  upon  his  ministry  the  same  year  at 
Kingslaud,  near  London,  and  continued  there  until  his 
death,  July  3,  1884.  Dr.  Aveling  was  for  many  years 
the  honorable  secretary  of  the  Asylum  for  Fatherless 
Children  nt  Heedhatn,  travelled  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  visited  America  more  than  once,  was  chairman 
of  the  Congregational  Board  in  1873,  and  in  1874  of 
the  Congregational  Union.  He  published,  Fan  man : 
— The  iV«p  Years  Party:  — The  Irish  Scholar:  — 
Voices  on  Many  Waters : — Memorials  of  the  Clayton 
Family:  — besides  addresses  and  poems,  and  for  five 
years  edited  the  Jeicish  Herald.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1885,  p.  176. 


Avery,  Benjamin,  I.L.D.,  an  English  Presbyterian, 
and  an  accomplished  scholar,  was  educated  for  the  min- 
istry in  England  and  Holland.  IIo  was  chosen  assist- 
ant pastor  at  the  Bartholomew  Close  Church,  under 
Thomas  Freke,  afterwards  under  John  Muncklcv.  He 
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died  at  an  advanced  age,  July  23,  1«64.  In  1/13  he 
published  a Sermon  on  J lie,  rt,  5,  preached  on  Nov.  4 
of  that  year.  He  took  part  in  the  Dissenting  Synod 
at  Salter's  Hall  in  1719,  and  took  sides  with  the  non- 
subscribing ministers.  He  was  a warm  friend  to  re- 
ligious liberty  and  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 
He  resigned  the  ministry  in  1720,  was  chosen  secretary 
of  deputies  from  the  three  denominations  in  1732,  began 
to  practice  medicine,  was  one  of  the  physicians  of  Guy’s 
Hospital,  and  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Occasional  Pa- 
per published  in  1716.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches, 
iii,  381-383. 

Ayrault,  Walt  Kit,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergy  man,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  N.  \\  Nov.  28,  1822.  | 
He  graduated  from  Hobart  College  in  1840,  was  or-  ! 
dained  deacon  in  1846,  and  presbyter  in  1847 ; settled  | 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  1853;  at  Canandaigua,  N. 
in  1856;  at  Genesee  in  1862,  at  Oxford  in  1865,  and  in 
1875  became  chaplain  in  Hobart  College,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  19,  1882. 

Azaria,  Aiustacks,  an  Armenian  Catholic  general- 
abbot  and  archbishop,  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  July  1 
18,  1782.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Rome  to  be 
educated  there  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda.  When 
the  French  entered  Rome,  in  1798,  he  had  to  leave  the 
city.  At  Venice  and  Trieste  he  was  kindly  received 
by  the  Mechitarists,  whom  he  joined  March  25,  1801, 
exchanging  his  name  Joseph  for  Aristaces.  In  1802  he 
made  his  vows,  and  in  1803  he  received  holy  orders. 
The  peace  of  Presburg  connected  Trieste  with  the  king- 
dom of  Illyria,  and  the  new  government  persecuted  the 
Mechitarists  as  Austrian  subjects  and  confiscated  their 
property.  At  last,  in  1810,  the  congregation  was  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  Vienna  with  the  injunction  to  take 
care  entirely  of  itself.  In  1816  Azaria  was  made  varta- 
bed,  I e.  doctor,  by  the  general-abbot  Adeodat.  He 
then  went  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  labored  in  behalf  of  his  Church.  In  1821  he  1 
returned  home  again.  In  1822  he  went  again  to  Rome, 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Adeodat,  and  succeeded  him 
after  his  death,  in  1825,  as  general-vicar  and  superior, 
and  in  1826  ns  general-abbot.  In  1827  Leo  XII  ap- 
pointed him  archbishop  of  Cassarea.  Under  his  guid- 
ance his  congregation  was  soon  in  a flourishing  state. 
He  founded  schools  and  propagated  Armenian  literature, 
to  which  he  also  contributed.  He  diet!  at  Vienna,  May 
6, 1854.  Sec  Hurter,  .4  ms  dem  I^eben  des  hochte.  Herrn 
Aristaces  Azaria  (Vienna,  1855);  Brunner,  Wiener 
Kirchenzeitung,  1855,  No.  91 ; Hcrgenroether,  in  Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte's  Kitchenlerikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Azpilcueta,  Martix,  a canonist  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  Dec.  13,  1493.  He  studied  at  Alcala 
and  Toulouse,  and  commenced  his  lectures  in  1520  at 
Cahors.  For  fourteen  years  he  lectured  at  Salamanca 
with  such  success  that  king  John  III  de  Portugal  called 
him,  in  1544,  to  the  newly  founded  university  at  Coim- 
bra, where  he  remained  sixteen  years.  He  defended 
the  Toledan  archbishop  Bartholomeo  de  Carranga-Mi- 
randa  before  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  at  Vallado- 
lid, and  afterwards  at  Rome,  in  1557,  where  he  also 
died,  June  21,  1586.  His  Consilia  et  Responsa  were 
published  (Lugd.  1594,  2 voK);  his  other  works  (ibid. 
1595,  3 volk).  See  Scherer,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kir- 
chenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

B. 

Bachmann,  Paul,  a German  controversialist,  was 
bom  at  Chemnitz  about  1466.  He  joined  the  Cister- 
cians, and  was  abbot  of  Altcuzclle  from  1522  to  1585. 
In  connection  with  Cochkeus,  Emser,  Peter  Forst,  and 
Augustin  von  A1  veldt,  lie  opposed  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion in  Saxony.  He  tried  to  reform  monastic  life,  hut 
coold  not  prevent  many  of  his  co-religionists  from  go- 
ing over  to  the  Church  of  the  Reformation.  He  wrote 
against  Luther,  but  was  answered  in  a satire,  written 


after  the  manner  of  the  KpistoL  Obscur.  Yironrn , «>- 
titled  Mors  et  Sepultura  Doctrina  Lutherantr,  reprinted 
in  Strobel,  Opuseula  Qucedam  Satirica  et  Ludicra  Tea- 
pore  Reform . Scripta  (1784),  Ease.  i,49  eq.  See  Streber, 
in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirch enlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Backus,  Jons  Chestkr,  D.D.,  LL.D„  a Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Sept.  5, 
1810.  He  studied  at  Albany  Academy,  spent  two  yean 
at  Columbia  College,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1830;  studied  law  one  year,  and  theology  one  year 
at  New  Haven,  joiuing  the  Congregational  Church  there 
in  the  meantime ; spent  part  of  a year  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary ; graduated  from  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1835;  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same 
year,  and  ordained  the  next,  serving  meanwhile  a*  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Miadun*. 
On  Sept.  16,  1836,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Baltimore,  Md,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death,  April  9, 1884.  having  been  pastor  emer- 
itus from  October,  1875.  His  talents  were  of  a high 
order,  and  few  bad  greater  influence  in  the  Cbnrrh. 
See  Ntcrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1885,  p.  21. 

Bacon  (de  Baccone,  or  Bachone),  Francisco, 
a Spanish  theologian,  was  bom  at  Gerona,or  at  Peraia- 
da,  in  Catalonia.  He  joined  the  Carmelites  of  his  na- 
tive country,  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  also  lectured 
on  theology.  He  is  known  by  the  name  of  doctor 
suUimis.  He  also  became  provincial  of  his  order  in 
Catalonia,  and  died  at  the  monastery  of  Camprodcw. 
Aug.  8,  1372.  He  wrote,  Commentarius  super  Seetert. 
7,4:  — Repertorium  Prtedicantium.  See  Schmidt,  in 
Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchenltxikon , a.  r.  (B.  P.) 

Baird,  Georgr,  D.D.,a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Inveravon  in  1762;  licensed  to  preach  in  1786;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Dunkeld  in  1787,  and  took  his 
M.A.  degree  the  same  year;  was  transferred  to  ibe 
New  Greyfriar’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1792;  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  North  Church  in  1798;  held  in  ccc- 
junction  the  principalship  of  the  university  iu  1799: 
was  transferred  to  the  High  Church  in  180i,  and  died 
Jan.  14,  1840.  At  his  suggestion  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  1824,  formed  a committee  for  extending  educa 
tion  and  religious  instruction,  especially  iu  the  High- 
lands and  islands  of  Scotland.  He  devoted  much  time 
and  money  to  this  work,  and  travelled  seven  thousand 
miles  in  furtherance  of  the  benevolent  scheme.  See 
Fasti  Ecdes . Scoticame,  i,  30, 69, 71 ; ii,  785, 786. 

Baker,  Sir  Henry  WilUams,  an  English  ekr- 
gyroan  and  poet,  was  bom  in  London,  May  21. 1821, 
being  the  son  of  a baronet.  He  graduated  from  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1844;  was  ordained  deacon 
the  same  year,  presbyter  in  1846,  became  vicar  of  Mock- 
land,  Herefordshire,  in  1851,  and  died  there,  Feb.  1L 
1877.  Besides  writing  some  essays,  he  was  one  of  ibe 
editors  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  (Lend.  1861- 
1868, 1874),  which  contains  several  of  bis  own  compo- 
sition. 

Baker,  William  Mumford,  I).  IX,  a Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  5, 
1825.  He  joined  the  Church  at  sixteen,  gmdusted 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1846,  and  after  sindy- 
ing  theology  with  his  father  one  year,  and  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary  another  year,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1848 ; became  stated  supply  at  Batesvillc.  Ark-  in 
1849;  evangelist  at  Little  Rock  in  1850;  served  as  pas- 
tor at  Austin,  Tcx„  for  fifteen  years,  with  some  in- 
terruption during  the  war;  at  Zanesville,  0.,  fm® 
1866  to  1872,  afterwards  in  Boston,  Masa,  and  finally 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  November,  1881,  to  Febrnaiy. 
1883.  He  died  at  South  Boston,  Mass^  Aug.  20  of 
the  last-named  year.  Dr.  Baker  was  well  known  by 
his  numerous  publications,  among  which  were.  Inside, 
a Chronicle  of  Secession: — The  ,V«c  Timothy :—TD 
Virginians  in  Texas  : — His  Majesty  Myself.  His 
last  pulpit  labors  were  in  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrrh, 
South  Boston.  Although,  in  addition  to  bis  numerous 
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books,  he  contributed  largely  to  journals  and  maga- 
zines, he  always  made  Iris  literary  labors  incidental  and 
subordinate  to  his  pastoral  duties.  He  was  a man  of 
brilliant  mind  ami  untiring  energy.  Sec  NecroL  Re- 
port of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1884,  p.  35. 

Ballandre,  Pierre  Simon,  a French  mystical 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  Aug.  4, 1776;  became  a 
printer  and  proprietor  of  the  Bulletin,  in  that  city,  and 
died  in  Paris,  Aug.  7, 1847.  He  wrote  a number  of  re- 
ligious and  other  works,  for  which  see  Hocfer,  A'our. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; Lichtenberger,  Enctjclop.  dee  Sci- 
ences Religieuses , a.  v. 

Bambridge,  Christopher.  See  Bainbridgk. 
Bannister,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Conway,  Mass.,  Oct. 
5, 1812.  He  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, studied  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  graduated 
from  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  in  1836,  taught  one 
year  at  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  studied  two  years  at  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  teaching  one  year  meanwhile  at 
Cazenovia;  in  1840  became  principal  of  Fairfield  Acad- 
emy; in  1843  of  Cazenovia  Seminary;  in  1856  profess- 
or of  cxegctical  theology  at  Garret  Biblical  Institute, 
Evanston,  I1L,  and  died  there,  April  15,  1883.  In  1869 
he  took  a trip  abroad.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1861,  1868,  and  1872.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1838,  in  1842  joined  the  Oneida 
Conference,  and  in  1857  was  transferred  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Conference.  He  was  an  able  divine,  a fine  scholar, 
and  an  excellent  teacher.  Besides  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  periodical  press,  he  prepared  the  part  on 
Isaiah  for  Whedon’s  Commentary.  Sec  Minutes  of 
A nnual  Conferences,  1883,  p.  322 ; A lumni  Record  of 
West.  Unit.  1882,  p.  10,  544. 

Baptism,  IIereticai.,  i.  e.  when  administered  by 
heretics,  has  been  generally  held,  at  least  in  the  Roman 
Church,  ever  since  the  Donatist  schism,  to  be  valid; 
so  likewise  if  performed  by  women,  heathen,  or  even  in 
sport,  but  not  if  self- administered  (Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v.).  See  Baptism,  Lay. 

B&r  (Lat.  Berus,  i.  q.  Raeher),  Luowto,  a Swiss  hu- 
manist and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Basle  towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  He  studied  at  his  native 
place  and  at  Paris.  In  the  latter  city  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  doctorate  of  theology.  In  1513  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  at  his  native  place,  and 
soon  attracted  many  students.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation,  he  sided,  in  connection  with  Eras- 
mus, with  that  movement.  But  when  the  intentions 
of  the  leaders  became  more  and  more  known,  he  stood 
up  for  his  Church,  and,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
theological  faculty,  opposed  CKcolampadius  and  Pelli- 
cati.  When,  however,  in  1529  the  evangelical  par- 
ty had  gained  the  victory  nnd  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  declared  to  be  abolished  at  Basle,  Iliir,  in  connec- 
tion with  Erasmus,  Glarean,  and  other  professors  and 
canons,  left  Basle  and  settled  at  Breisgau.  He  died  at 
the  last-named  place,  April  14.  1554.  He  wrote,  He 
Christiana  ad  Mortem  Praparatione  Liber: — Psalmo- 
rum  Deposit io : — Quastio,  an  Temjwre  1'estis  Pugere 
Liceat.  See  Herzog,  Athena  Raurica  (Basle,  1778); 
Vischcr,  Geschichte  der  Unicersitdt  Basel  von  der  Griin- 
dung  1460  bis  zur  Reformation  1529  (ibid.  1860) ; 1 iala, 
in  Wetzer  u.  Weltc’s  K irch enlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Barbier,  Josue,  a French  pervert,  was  bom  at  Die 
about  1578.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Protestant  congrega- 
tions at  Quint,  St.  Marcellin,  and  Livron  (1603-1615), 
but  was  bribed  by  the  bishop  of  Valence,  to  turn  Roman- 
ist, and  after  entering  the  royal  service  as  advocate  at 
Grenoble,  wrote  several  abusive  books  against  his  former 
co-religionists,  for  which  see  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 

Barrows,  Comfort  E.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Dec.  11.  1831.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1858,  and  from 
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the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1861 ; was  or- 
dained Dec.  25  of  the  same  year  pastor  at  South  Dan- 
vers (now  Peabody),  Mass.,  and  in  1865  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  died  there, 
Dec.  26, 1883.  Besides  articles  for  reviews  and  papers, 
I)r.  Barrows  published  several  sermons  and  addresses. 
See  IL  /.  Biog.  Encyclop.  p.  531.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Barry,  John,  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  made 
administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Savannah,  and  on  Aug. 

2, 1857,  consecrated  bishop.  Florida  was  at  this  time 
made  a vicariate,  and  the  diocese  of  Savannah  embraced 
only  Georgin.  He  labored  earnestly  and  zealously  in 
his  capacity  of  bishop,  as  he  had  in  that  of  a priest,  but 
his  health  was  broken  down.  Going  to  Europe  to  re- 
cruit, he  was  prostrated  in  Paris,  and  died  there,  Nov. 
19, 1859,  aged  fifty.  Sec  De  Courcv  and  Shea,  Hist,  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  533. 

Basil  of  Jerusalem,  a Jacobite  patriarch  in  the 
9th  century,  is  the  author  of  Epistola  Synodica  de  SS. 
Imaginibus  ad  Theophilum,  Ed.  Gr.  I Ait.  Combefisii 
Manipulus  Origg.  Rerumque  Constantinopolitan  (Paris, 
1664),  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theophilus, 
on  account  of  his  severe  edict  against  the  image-wor- 
shippers. See  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  ii, 
363;  Peters,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchenlerikon , s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Bastida,  Fernando,  a Spanish  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Salamanca  in  1572.  He  joined  his  order  in  1588,  nnd 
went  to  Rome  as  procurator  of  Molinn.  Here  he  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  held  by  his 
order.  Having  returned  to  Spain,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  order  on  account  of  some  defect  which  de- 
barred a candidate  from  becoming  a member,  but  which 
was  not  known  at  the  time  of  bis  entrance.  Up  to  his 
death  he  was  canon  nnd  professor  primarius  at  the 
University  of  Valladolid.  See  Mevcr,  Historia  Congreg. 
de  A uxiliis ; Schncemann,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchen- 
lexikon, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bathurst,  William  Hilky,  an  English  clergyman 
and  poet,  was  bom  near  Bristol,  Aug.  28,  1796.  He 
graduated  from  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford ; was 
ordained  in  1819;  in  1820  became  rector  of  Barwick- 
in-Elsnet,  Yorkshire,  resigned  in  1852,  nnd  in  1863  re- 
tired to  his  estate  at  Sydney  Park,  Gloucestershire, 
where  he  died  in’ 1877.  Besides  An  Essay  on  Human 
Knowledge  (1827)  and  a Translation  of  VirgiCs  Georgies 
(1849),  he  published  two  volumes  of  poems,  entitled  re- 
spectively Psalms  nnd  Hymns  for  Public  and  Private 
Use  (Loiid.  1831, 1842)  and  Metrical  Thoughts  in  Verse 
(1849),  from  the  former  of  which  several  pieces  have 
been  quite  popular,  especially  the  hymns  beginning 
« Oh  for  a faith  that  will  not  shrink,”  and  “ Oh  lor  that 
flame  of  living  fire.” 

Bayle,  Marc  Antoine,  a French  religious  author, 
was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1825,  and  died  in  1877.  He 
wrote,  Vie  de  Saint  Vincent  terrier  (Marseilles,  1N,>6): 
— Vie  de  Saint  Philippe  de  A eii  (ibid.  1859):  Mas- 
sillon (1867)  '.—Oraison  Funebre  du  R.  P.  Lacordaire 
(1862)  -.—Homilies  sur  les  Evangiles  (Toumav,  1865,  2 
vols.).  He  also  translated  Dollinger’s  work,  Christen- 
thum  und  Kirche  in  der  Zeil  der  Gnmdlegung.  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  publication  of  the  Conscilhr  Cath - 
olique  and  L'Ami  de  la  Religion.  See  Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a v.  (B.  1\) 

Bayley,  James  Roosevelt,  D.D.,  a distinguished 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  in  New  York  city, 
Aug.  23, 1814.  lie  graduated  from  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1835,  and  studied 
theology  under  I)r.  Samuel  Jarvis  at  Middletown;  was 
ordained  a minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ; 
preached  at  Harlem.  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  at  Hagers- 
town, Md.  He  went  to  Rome,  entered  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  1842,  studied  theology  in  the  Sulpitian 
Seminary  at  Paris,  and  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  in 
New  York  by  archbishop  Hughes,  March  2,  1844.  He 
was  engaged  thereafter  in  teaching  and  pastoral  duties 
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in  New  York  city,  and  in  filling  the  position  of  secre- 
tary to  archbishop  Hughes.  On  Oct.  30,  1853,  he  was 
consecrated  first  bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  on  Oct. 
12,  1872,  he  received  the  pallium  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Baltimore.  He  took  part  in  the  three  provincial  | 
councils  of  New  York,  in  the  second  plenary  council  of  ! 
Baltimore,  and  in  the  oecumenical  council  of  the  Vat- 
ican. He  also  visited  Home  in  1862  for  the  canoniza- 
tion of  the  Japanese  martyrs,  and  in  1867  for  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  apostles.  In  1877  he  went  to  Europe  for 
the  Vichy  waters,  but,  receiving  no  benefit,  returned  to 
America,  and  got  as  far  as  Newark,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
3,  1877.  Archbishop  Bavley  wrote,  Sketch  of  the  Ilis- 
tory  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  Island  of  Sr w York  ! 
(N.  Y.  1853;  new  ed.  1869):  — Memoirs  of  Simon  G. 
Brute.  First  Bishop  of  Vincennes  (1860) : — Pastorals  for 
the  People.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  Almanac,  1878,  p.  38. 

Beatty,  Charles  Clinton,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  a ven- 
erable Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  near  Princeton, 
N.  Jn  Jan.  4,  1800.  He  joined  the  Church  there  in 
1817,  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1818, 
and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  the  same  place 
in  1822.  After  serving  as  an  evangelist  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Steubenville,  0.,  in  1823. 
In  1829  he  founded  a female  seminary  in  that  town,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  chief  attention  thereafter  until 
1879.  In  1837  he  resigned  his  position  as  pastor,  but 
continued  to  act  as  stated  supply  in  adjacent  churches 
for  several  years  thereafter.  lie  died  at  Steubenville. 
Oct.  30, 1882.  He  possessed  rare  executive  ability,  and 
was  enabled  to  amass  a large  fortune,  of  which  he  gave 
liberally  to  various  causes  of  benevolence.  Sec  SecroL 
Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  10. 

Beatty,  William  Trimble,  IXD.,  a Presbyte- 
rian divine,  was  born  of  Scotch  - Irish  parentage,  in 
Fairfield  County,  O.,  June  1,  1833.  He  joined  the 
Church  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  graduated  from  Miami 
University  in  1857,  spent  one  year  at  the  Danville 
Seminary,  Ky.,  and  finished  his  theological  studies  at 
the  Western  Seminary.  Alleghany  City,  Pa.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1859,  and  ordained  pastor  at  Green-  , 
castle  in  1861.  Two  years  afterwards  he  became  pastor 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  in  1867  at  Shady  Side. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  until  1880,  and 
then  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  died  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  April  10,  1882.  lie  was  an  excel- 
lent preacher,  and  active  as  secretary  of  his  presbytery 
and  of  several  literary  institutions.  See  Nevin,  Presb. 
Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Bebenbtirg,  Lupolo  vox,  a German  prelate,  who 
died  in  1363, descended  from  a noble  family  in  Franconia. 
He  studied  canon  law  at  Bologna.  In  the  controversy 
between  Ludwig  the  Bavarian  and  the  popes  John 
XXII,  Benedict  XII,  and  Clement  VI,  Bcbenburg  aided 
with  the  emperor.  In  1338  he  was  canon  of  Maycnce, 
AVtlrzburg,  and  Bamberg,  and  from  1352  to  1363  bishop 
of  the  latter  place.  He  wrote,  De  Zelo  Itrligiouis  Anti- 
quorum Principum  Cermet  no  mm  (Basle,  1497 ; reprinted  ■ 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum , xv,  Cologne,  1622): — Trac- 
tatus  de  Juribus  Regni  et  Jmjterii  Romanorum  (Stras- 
burg.  1508,  etc.): — Diet  a men  Rhymaticum  Querulosum 
de  Mode  mis  Curtibus  et  Drfctibus  Regni  ac  Imperii 
Romani  (ed.  by  Peter,  Wurzburg,  1841,  and  by  Bbhmer. 
Gcschichtsquellen  ties  14.  Jahrhunderts,  Stuttgart,  1843, 
497  sq.).  See  Schreiber,  Die  politischen  und  religioseti 
Ideen  unter  l.udtcig  den  Bayern  (Munich,  1858) ; Hiczler, 
Die  litterarisrhen  Widersacher  der  Piipste  zur  Zeil 
Ludwig  des  Bayern  (Leipsic,  1874);  Mejcr,  in  Herzog’s 
Real-Kncyklop.  (2d.  ed),  s.  v.;  Wittmann,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welles  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bee,  Aubf.y  ok,  a celebrated  French  Benedictine 
monaster}-,  belonging  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bee  and  the  Hille, 
nine  leagues  from  Koueu,  was  founded  about  1034,  by 
St.  Herluin,  its  first  abbot,  near  the  present  site.  It 


became  famons  as  a seat  of  learning  nnder  Ltnfrrac, 
then  prior,  afterwards  archbishop,  of  Canterbury,  aci 
was  eventually  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
but  is  now  in  ruins.  See  Landon,  Ecdes.  IHd.  s.  v. 

Beccarelli,  Gii'seppk,  a Milanese  spiritualist,  a 
follower  of  Molinos  (q.  v.),  and  an  active  promoter  cf 
the  education  of  youth,  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition 
in  1708,  and  after  recantation  in  1710,  at  Venice,  wu 
condemned  to  the  galleys. 

Beckedorli;  Geobo  Philipp  Lidolt  vox,  a ped- 
agogue, statesman,  and  author,  of  Germany,  was  bore 
April  14,  1778,  at  Hanover.  At  first  he  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Jena,  and  afterwards  medicine  at  Gottingen, 
where  he  was  also  promoted  in  1799  as  M.D.  In  1810 
he  accepted  a call  as  tutor  of  the  electoral  prince  < i 
Hesse,  and  in  1811  he  went  to  Ballenstedt  as  tutor  of 
the  prince  of  Anhalt  - Bernburg.  When,  in  1818,  the 
union  between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Church  w*s 
decreed,  his  mind  was  greatly  occupied  with  questioej 
concerning  the  Church,  and  at  that  time  he  already  re- 
garded the  Catholic  Church  as  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Apostolic  Church.  To  this  time  belong! 
his  Zur  Kircherttaeiirigung  (Halle,  1814),  and  Brief- 
wechsel  zicischen  zieei  Geistlichen  bei  Gelegenheit  Arr 
Versuche  zur  Kirchenrerdnigung  (Leipsic,  1818).  la 
1819  be  was  called  into  the  Prussian  ministry  for  wor- 
ship and  instruction,  but  his  joining  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  1827,  resulted  in  his  discharge  from  office. 
When  Frederick  William  IV  ascended  the  throne  in 
1840,  he  did  justice  to  BeckedorfT  by  appointing  him 
to  some  high  position,  on  which  occasion  he  published 
h'ts  An  gotlesfurchtige  protestantische  Christen,  ir ortr 
den  Friedens  und  der  Wiederrersohnung  (Weisseoburg. 
1840).  Besides,  he  wrote.  Das  Yerhdlbtiss  ran  Oast 
und  Staat  und  Kiixhe  zu  einander,  etc.  (Berlin,  1815): 
— OJf  'enbarung  und  Yemunfi  ( Rat  isBon,  1853).  He  she 
founded  some  charitable  institutions,  and  died  Feb.  27, 
1858,  at  Grtinhof,  in  Pomerania.  See  Rosenthal.  Co*- 
rertitenbUder,  i,  466-475;  Clarus.  Simeon  oder  Brim  Mr 
und  Wauderungen  eines  christlichen  Forschrrs  (Schsff- 
hausen,  1862),  ii,  371-380;  Zuchohl,  BibL  TheoL  i.  88; 
Binder,  in  Wetzer  ti.  Welte'a  KirchenleTiko*,t.r.  (B.P.) 

Beckmann,  Otto,  canon  and  “professor  elo- 
quent ire  " at  Wittenberg,  was  h friend  of  Luther  asd 
Melanchthon,  although  be  did  not  join  them  in  the 
work  of  Reformation.  “Alitur  nescio  quid  monstri’ 
he  writes  to  Spalatin,  Feb.  24,  1519,  speaking  at  tbe 
same  time  of  the  exciting  sermon  in  which  Luther  hid 
openly  attacked  the  power  of  the  pope  (Lbecher,  Voli- 
standige  Reform.  Ada  (Leipsic,  1729),  iii,  90  sq.  Iu 
1525  he  was  pastor  at  Warburg,  his  native  place,  where 
lie  wrote  his  Precatio  Dominica  contra  Iupios  et  Sak- 
tiosos  Lutheranorum  Errotes  (Cologne,  1528): — Com- 
ment. super  Orationem  Dominicans  et  Symbolum  A poster 
lor um  (ibid.  eod.).  In  the  year  1528  he  held  an  op« 
colloquy  with  a certain  llecker,  at  Munster,  defending 
the  primacy  of  the  pope.  He  died  provost  of  St. 
.Egidius,  at  Munster.  See  Driver,  BibL  Monatt.  p.  6: 
Hamelmann.  Opp.  Geneal.  Hist.  (Lemogov,  171 1),  p.338. 
1130,  1191, 1422;  Panzer,  Atmales  Tgpogr.  vi,392:  ix- 
68;  Streber,  iu  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  KirchenUxikon,  s.  v. 

(B-  P-) 

Begg,  James,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman  (son  of  Dr. 
Bogg,  of  Monkland),  graduated  from  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity; was  licensed  to  preach  iu  1829;  appointed  assist- 
ant minister  at  North  Leith  in  1830;  elected  roinixer 
of  lady  Glenoreby’s  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  in  1831;  pro- 
moted  to  Paisley  the  same  year;  joined  the  Free  Se- 
cession in  1843;  was  elected  moderator  of  the  Free 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1865,  and  died  Sept.  29.1883, 
aged  seventy  - four  years.  Dr.  Begg  was  one  of  tbe 
foremost  men  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  since  tbe 
death  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Among  many  other  jmailer 
works,  he  published,  .4  re  You  Prepared  to  [tie  I (1815): 
— IIow  to  Promote  and  Preserve  the  Beauty  oj  Edin- 
burgh (1849) Pauperism  and  Ike  Poor  Laws  (eod.) : 
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National  Education  for  Scotland  Practically  Considered 
(1850): — Reform  in  the  Free  Church  (eod.) : — Scotland's 
Demand*  for  Electoral  Justice  (1857) : — .4  Hand-book 
of  Popery  (1863):  — The  Art  of  Preaching  (eod.): — 
Account  of  the  Parish , etc.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotica- 
nar,  i,  81,117, 606. 

Begundelli,  Basso  Antonio,  n canonist  of  the 
17th  century,  who  died  Oct.  9,  1713,  general  vicar  at 
Freising,  is  the  author  of  Bibliotheca  Juris  Cunonico- 
Cicilis  Practica.  See  Hurter,  Xommclator  Literurius, 
ii,  857;  llistorisch -jtolitische  Platter , Ixxii,  585  sq. ; 
Kreutzwald,  in  Wetzcr  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon , s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Belfast  Society  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  for  its  having  intensely 
agitated  the  Church  for  many  years  upon  the  question 
of  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
It  had  its  origin  with  Rev.  John  Abernethy,  jr.,  who 
became  minister  at  Antrim  in  1703.  lie  was  a diligent 
student,  and  soon  drew  around  him  as  associates  Rev. 
William  Taylor,  of  Randalstown,  Rev.  Alexander  Brown, 
of  Ponogore,  and  Rev.  James  Kirkpatrick,  of  Temple- 
patrick— all  young  men  of  much  promise.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  Rev.  Thomas  Orr,  of  Comber,  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Colville,  of  Dromore,  licentiates  and  theological 
students,  and  a few  laymen  of  Belfast.  The  object  of 
the  organization  was  theological  improvement.  They 
first  gave  their  organization  the  name  of  Belfast  Society 
in  1705.  “At  their  meetings,  generally  held  monthly, 
each  meml>er  preached  in  succession ; chapters  out  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  previously  agreed  upon,  were 
read  in  the  original  languages,  and  their  difficulties 
discussed : reviews  and  analyses  of  books  read  by  the  j 
members  since  the  previous  meeting  were  given:  and 
dissertations  were  read  on  important  theological  topics, 
specially  on  those  questions  which  were  then  attracting 
the  attention  of  divines  elsewhere,  and  becoming  the 
subjects  of  controversy.”  Their  sermons  trented  of  1 
“the  nature  and  Scriptural  terms  of  the  unity  of  the  ' 
Christian  Church,  the  nature  and  mischief  of  schism,  1 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment,  the 
sole  dominion  of  Christ  in  his  own  kingdom,  the  nature, 
power,  and  effects  of  excommunication,  and  other  sul>- 
jects  of  that  kind.”  Through  Mr.  Abernethy  the  lati- 
tudinarian  notions  on  the  inferiority  of  dogmatic  belief 
and  the  nature  of  religious  liberty,  which  had  obtained 
currency  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Belfast  Society,  and  thus  into  Ireland. 
This  society  held  and  diligently  promulgated  their 
ideas,  principal  of  which  arc  the  following:  error  is  in- 
nocent when  not  wilful;  that  every  man's  persuasion 
of  what  is  true  and  right  is  the  sole  rule  of  his  faith 
and  conduct ; “ that  the  Church  has  no  right  to  require 
candidates  for  the  ministry  to  subscribe  to  a confession 
of  faith  prepared  by  any  man  or  body  of  men,  and  that 
such  a required  subscription  is  a violation  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  inconsistent  with  Christian  lib- 
erty ami  true  Protestantism.”  There  is  much  evidence 
which  lends  one  to  believe  that  this  society  was  guilty 
of  the  heresy  of  Ariauisui ; such  was  the  prevalent  im- 
pression at  that  time.  Such  views,  held  by  some  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Church,  soon  caused  widespread 
alarm.  The  question  of  subscription  became  the  topic 
of  the  day.  The  controversy  was  taken  to  the  press, 
and  over  liftv  pamphlets  were  published  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  and  their  op|>oncuts.  In  1721  the 
General  Synod  met  at  Belfast,  when  the  orthodox  Cal- 
vinists attempted  to  enforce  subscription.  A law  to  that 
effect  was  passed  by  the  synod,  to  which  all  conformed 
except  the  members  of  the  Belfast  Society;  after  which 
lime  the  Belfast  Society  w as  principally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  non- subscribers.  The  synod,  however, 
did  not  now  cx|>el,  but  passed  pacific  resolutions.  The 
controversy  still  continued  with  unabated  fury.  The 
non  - subscribers  formed  a presbytery  (the  Presbytery 
of  Antrim).  The  subscribers  refused  communion  with 


the  non-subscribers.  Finally,  in  1726,  the  synod  ex- 
pelled the  non-subscribers,  some  of  whom  established 
independent  churches,  others  lost  their  following,  and 
ceased  from  the  ministry-,  thus  a most  unfortunate 
quarrel  was  settled,  and  the  Belfast  Society  passed  out 
of  existence.  In  August,  1727,  the  Belfast  Swietv  pub- 
lished a very  valuable  work;  though  partial  and  one- 
sided, it  contains  an  elaborate  defence  of  their  |>eculiar 
views.  It  contains  compilations  from  original  docu- 
uments,  and  reports  of  the  synod's  debates,  which  are 
nowhere  else  preserved:  A Narrative  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  Seven  General  Symxls  oj'  the  Northern  Presby- 
terians in  Ireland,  with  Relation  to  their  Dift  rences  in 
Judgment  and  Practice,  from  the  Year  1720  to  1726,  in 
which  they  Issued  in  a Synodical  Breach.  See  Reid, 
Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland. 

Bell,  George,  a Calvinistic  Methodist,  who  was  the 
first  of  John  Wesley’s  followers  to  moke  a division  in 
the  Methodist  societies,  was  a local  preacher  in  South- 
wark, a man  of  heated  imagination,  who  said  he  pos- 
sessed a miraculous  discernment  of  spirits.  1 1 is  doctri- 
nal sentiments  were  high  Antiuomianism,  mixed  with 
enthusiasm.  He  first  separated  from  the  Foundery  So- 
ciety, with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maxfield,  in  February, 
1763,  ami  was  a member  of  his  church  in  Princes  Street, 
Moorfields,but  soon  afterwards  set  upas  preacher  himself, 
and  took  one  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  preaching  places,  situated 
in  Baker’s  Court,  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  London.  There 
he  had  many  followers,  and  preached  there  many  years. 
Bell’s  fanaticism  obliged  Mr.  Wesley  to  expel  him  from 
the  Foundery  Society.  He  afterwards  prophesied  the 
destruction  of  the  world  on  a certain  day,  against  which 
Mr.  Wesley  preached,  as  great  fear  was  created  by  the 
prophecy.  The  failure  did  not  disconcert  Bell,  who  con- 
tinued his  wild  enthusiasm.  Sec  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches,  iii,  418-419. 

Bell,  L.  G.,  a pioneer  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Augusta  County,  Vn.,  in  1788.  He  served  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1827  in 
Tennessee,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  mission- 
ary work  in  the  West,  especially-  in  Iowa,  where  he  raised 
up  numerous  churches,  lie  died  May-  20,  1868.  See 
Kevin,  Presbyterian  Encyclop.  a.  v. 

Benkert,  Franz  Georg,  a Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nordheim,  Sept.  25, 
1790,  studied  at  Wllrzburg,  and  received  holy  orders  in 
1816.  In  1823  he  took  the  degree  as  doctor  of  theology 
by  presenting  his  dissertation,  De  Dvplici  Missa  Cate- 
chumenorum  et  Fidelium.  In  1832  ho  was  appointed 
regent  of  the  clerical  seminary,  and  in  1838  succeeded 
the  famous  Mdhler  ns  cathedral  - dean  of  Wurzburg. 
He  died  May  20,  1859.  In  1822  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Religionsfreund,  n periodical  for  sys- 
tematic theology,  literature,  and  contemporaneous  his- 
tory. For  practical  theology  he  founded  Athanusia  in 
1827.  In  1840  he  resigned  his  connection  with  these 
two  periodicals  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  history 
of  Franconia,  and  published  as  the  result  of  his  studies 
several  interesting  treatises  in  the  Archie  des  historic 
srhen  Vereins  von  Unterfranken.  Sec  Smmtninger,  in 
Wetzcr  u.  Welle’*  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bennie,  Archibai.t>,  I).D.,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
was  born  Nov.  1,  1797.  He  graduated  from  the  Glas- 
gow University,  where  he  obtained  three  prizes;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1820,  and  appointed  assistant  and 
successor  at  the  Free  Chapel  of  Ease,  Glasgow,  in  1823; 
promoted  to  the  third  chnrge  at  Stirling  in  1824;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Lady  Tester's  Chapel,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1835;  appointed  a chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
queen  of  England  and  a dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
1841,  and  died  at  Dunoon,  Sept.  21,  1846.  He  pub- 
lished five  sermons  from  1825  to  1839: — .4  letter  to 
Patrick  Arkley,  Advocate,  Edinburgh  (1846):  — Dis- 
courses, with  a Memoir  (1847):  and  he  edited,  for  two 
years  (1836-37),  The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor. 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticamr,  i,  6-1 ; ii,  34. 
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Bentivoglio,  Corxelio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Feirara  in  1608.  Pope  Clement  XI  made  him 
chaplain,  afterwards  titular  archbishop  of  Carthage,  and 
legate  at  the  French  court.  His  zeal  against  the  Jan- 
scuists  gained  for  him  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV,  but  when 
the  latter  died  he  was  recalled.  In  1719  he  was  made 
cardinal,  and  iu  1720  legatus  a latere  for  Ravenna  and 
the  Romagna.  Under  Benedict  XIII  he  was  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1726,  as  his  representative 
at  the  papal  curia.  He  died  in  1732.  See  Kaulen,  in 
Wetzer  u.  Welte't  Kirchenlexikon,  s,  v.  (B.  P.) 

Beresford,  Marcus  Gkuvais,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Prot- 
estant prelate,  was  born  in  1801.  He  was  educated  at 
Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  made  bachelor  of  arts  in  1824; 
appointed  rector  of  Kildallen  in  1825,  afterwards  vicar 
of  Drung  and  Lora,  also  vicar-general  of  Kilraore,  and 
archdeacon  of  Armagh.  In  1854  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Kilmore,  Elpin,  and  Ardagh,  and  in  1863 
translated  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  made  primate  of 
Ireland.  He  died  Dec.  26, 1885. 


Bernard  i>k  Botono.  See  Bernard  ok  Bo- 
logna (l). 

Bernard  of  Constance,  who  died  March  15, 1088, 
was  teacher  at  the  cathedral-school  of  Constance.  He 
wrote  be  Damnatione  ScJiismaticorum.  See  Ussermann, 
Prodrom,  it,  188  sq.;  Giescbrecht,  6'«cAicA/<  tier  demttchen 
Kaiserzeit  (4th  cd.),  iii,  1034  sq. ; Lutolf,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bernard  of  Pavia,  n canonist,  and  bishop  of  Pavia 
about  1198,  is  the  author  of  Breriarium  Extravagan- 
tium,  i.  e.  Decretorum  et  Canonum  Extra  Decretorum 
Corpus  I ’a g< tritium.  (B.  P.) 

Bernard  of  Pomerania  was  a Spanish  monk, 
whom  pope  Paschal  II  had  appointed  bishop  of  that 
country.  In  1122  he  undertook,  accompanied  by  his 
chaplain  and  an  interpreter,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Pomeranians.  But  the  Pomeranians  would  not  recog- 
nise him  because  he  was  dressed  like  a hermit.  When, 
however,  Bernard  was  about  to  cut  down  the  jul-tree, 
the  tutelar  deity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Ju- 
lin,  the  Pomeranians  drove  him  out  of  their  country. 
In  company  with  his  chaplain  and  interpreter,  Ber- 
nard retired  to  Bamberg  and  induced  bishop  Otto  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Pomeranians,  but  in  a 
more  pompous  manner.  See  Andrere,  A bbat.  S.  Mich  (el 
prope  Bamberg,  Vita  S.  Ottonis,  Episc.  Bamberg,  in 
Lu»l wig,  Scriptor.  llerum  Episc.  Bamberg,  i,  464 ; Alzog, 
iu  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  K i rch enl exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bernard  of  Waging,  a Benedictine,  was  bom 
about  1400,  studied  at  Salzburg  and  Vienna,  and  joined 
the  Benedictines  at  Tegemsce  in  1446.  On  account 
of  his  piety  anil  learning  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the 
convent  at  Tcgemsec;  hence  he  is  generally  called 
prior  Tegtmseensis,  He  now  labored  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  monastery,  and  for  his  clergy  he  wrote,  Con- 
fessionule : — Speculum  Mortis : — Consolatorium  Tri- 
bulatorum: — Be  media  ri us  Pusillanimium : — be  Cogno- 
sceudo  Iteum  : — be  Sentimentis  Spiritualibus,  etc.  For 
the  monks  at  Wiblingen  he  wrote,  in  1456,  Contra  Esum 
Camium ; for  those  at  St.  Ulrich,  in  Augsburg,  be  Ma- 
teria Eucharistica  and  Contra  I ilium  Propriety  In 
14G1  he  assisted  bishop  John  of  Aich  in  the  reformation 
of  the  Pergen  monastery,  and  prepared  for  the  clergy, 
Preeparat.ad  Missam;  Formula  Communis ; and  Specu- 
lum Pastorum.  With  the  cardinal  Nicolaus  of  Cusa, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  connected,  he  also  assisted 
in  reforming  the  monasteries  at  (leorgenberg  and  Son- 
nenburg  in  1554,  and  whose  work,  l)e  bocta  Ignorantia, 
he  defended  against  the  attacks  of  the  Carthusian  prior, 
Vincent  of  Axbach.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1472.  See  Pez, 
Bibl.Ascet.  tom.  vii,  pnef.  n.  10;  BrnunmOllcr,  in  Wet- 
zer u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Beyer,  Hartmann,  a Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Sept.  30, 
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1516.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  under  Lnther  acd 
Melanchthon.  In  1545  he  was  called  to  his  native 
place  as  preacher.  At  that  time  Calvinism  fiourished 
at  Frankfort,  and  yet  Beyer  at  last  succeeded  in  found- 
ing a Lutheran  Church  in  1554.  Not  only  against 
the  Calvinists,  but  also  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Beyer  showed  his  dislike.  His  sermons,  comprising 
forty-nine  volumes,  are  still  preserved  in  the  dty  libra- 
ry at  Frankfurt.  lie  died  Aug.  11, 1577.  See  Stria, 
in  Herzog’s  ReaLF.ncyklop.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bialobrzeski,  Martin,  bishop  of  Karateniec,w2i 
bom  in  1522,  and  died  in  1586  at  his  episcopal  see, 
which  he  had  occupied  since  1577.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  talented  pulpit  orators  and  writers  of  Poland. 
The  rights  of  his  Church  he  defended  everywhere, 
especially  against  heretics.  Thus  he  opposed,  in  be- 
half of  his  chapter,  at  the  Diet  of  Proszowice,  the  con- 
federation of  1575  de  pace  inter  dissident es  in  religiose 
tenenda,  and  pointed  out  its  danger  for  Church  tad 
State.  Against  M the  errors  of  his  time  ” he  wrote  t 
catechism  (Cracow,  1567).  He  also  wrote  against  the 
Socinians  Ortkodoxa  Confessio  de  Uno  Deo  (ibid.  1573), 
and  likewise  published  Postilla  Ortkodoxa  (ibid.  1581, 
1838).  See  Hotowinski,  Ilomile/gka,  p.395  sq.:  Le- 
towski,  Katalog  Biskujwv,  etc.,  ii,  23;  Mecberzynski, 
Ilist.  Wj/motcy , p.  82;  Nowodworski,  Encykiop.  Kostid- 
na,  s.v. ; Lildtkc,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  KirckenUrihm, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bickersteth,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Acton,  Suffolk,  Aug.  24,  1816.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1841 ; became 
curate  of  Sapcote  the  same  year ; of  St.  Giles's,  Read- 
ing, in  1843;  at  the  parish  church  of  Clapham  in  1845; 
incumbeut  of  St.  John’s,  in  the  same  place,  the  same 
year;  rector  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  in  1851,  canon 
residentiary  of  Salisbury  in  1854.  and  bishop  of  Ripoo 
in  1856,  in  which  office  he  died,  April  15,  1884.  He 
published,  Bible  Landmarks  (1850): — Lent  Lectures 
(1851),  besides  sermons  and  charges. 

Bigelow,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Boylston,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1809.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1838 ; studied  the- 
ology with  his  half-brother,  Rev.  Jonathan  Bigelow,  of 
Rochester;  was  ordained  pastor  at  South  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  in  1841 ; in  1847  became  pastor  at  West  Need- 
ham (now  Wellesley);  in  1853  at  Westhamptco;  in 
1855  at  Medfield;  in  1866  acting-pastor  at  Boylston;  in 
1874  at  Southboro’;  after  1875  he  was  without  charge, 
and  died  Sept.  23, 1882.  Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  19. 

Bigelow,  John  F.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Paxton.  Mass.,  April  25, 1818.  He  studied  two 
years  at  Brown  Uni  versify,  and  graduated  from  Columbia 
College,  N.  T. ; studied  theology  first  in  New  York,  and 
completed  his  education  in  Berlin,  Germany.  Soow 
after  his  return  he  became  pastor  at  Bristol,  R.I.:  sub- 
sequently at  Middleborough,  Mass.;  Keesville.  N.  Y.; 
and  established  a church  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  In  1872  be 
became  associated  with  bis  brother  in  conducting  tbe 
Athenaeum  Seminary,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  He  died  June 
20, 1884.  Dr.  Bigelow  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a 
man  of  scholarlv  attainments.  See  Tke  Christian  at 
Work , J une  26, 1884.  ( J.  C.  S.) 

Billick,  Eberhakd,  one  of  the  most  famous  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at 
Bilk,  near  Dllsseldorf,  and  died  in  the  year  1557.  lie  be- 
longed to  the  Carmelite  order,  anil  was  professor  at 
Cologne.  When  it  was  intended  to  call  Butter  to 
Cologne,  he  opposed  this  movement  by  publishing  his 
Judicium  Deputatorum  Vniversitatis  et  Seen  mitt  rii  Cirri 
Coloniensis  (1543).  In  1545  he  published  another  po- 
lemical work  against  Protestantism,  which  was  propa- 
gated at  Cologne,  under  the  title,  Judicii  U nirersitntis 
et  Cleri  Coloniensis  Adeersus  Calumnias  Philippi  Me- 
lancktkonis,  Martini  Buceri,  etc.  In  1546  he  was  present 
at  the  Ratisbon  colloquy.  Pope  Paul  IV  honored  him 
with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Cyrenc.  See  Hartxbeim, 
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Bibl.  Col.  p.  174  sq. ; Hagen,  Geschichte  A achens,  ii,  139 ; I 
Enncn,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Koln,  iv,  1875;  Varrentrapp,  1 
Hermann  von  1 Vied  (Lcipsic,  1878);  Pastor,  iu  Wetzer 
u.  Welte’s  Kirchenlexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bird,  Milton,  P.D.,  a Cumberland  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  Oct.  23, 1807,  in  Barren  County,  Ky. 
In  1830  he  was  ordained  an  evangelist,  and  the  next  year 
visited  Western  Pennsylvania  as  a missionary;  for  some 
time  was  pastor  of  the  Waynesburg  congregation,  and 
for  several  years  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Washington  Co.  In 
1840.  he  became  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  and  natural  theology  in  Madison  College, 
but  resigned  in  1842.  Meanwhile  he  assumed  control 
of  the  Union  Evangelist.  For  a time  he  also  served  ns 
pastor  at  Uniuntown,  where  he  began,  in  1845,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Theological  Medium,  afterwards  the  Me- 
dium and  Quarterly.  Besides  he  preached  extensively 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  influence  became  very  great. 
In  1847  he  removed  to  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  and  while 
residing  there  took  charge  of  the  Book  Concern  in 
Louisville,  where,  in  July,  1850,  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Watchman  and  Evangelist.  In  1855  he 
became  pastor  at  Princeton,  Ky.  For  some  time,  also, 
he  was  nominally  president  of  the  old  Cumberland  Col- 
lege. In  1858  he  became  editor  of  the  & 't.  Louis  Observer. 
When  the  Civil  War  began  he  removed  to  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.  He  was  several  times  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  In  18f>4  he  returned  os  pastor  to  Caldwell 
County,  Ky.  He  died  July  26,  1871.  He  published 
Doctrines  of  Grace  (1856).  See  Ur.  Beard’s  Biograph- 
ical Sketches,  2d  series,  p.  339. 

Blake,  Mortimer,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Pittston,  Me.,  Jan.  10,  1813.  He  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1835;  was  principal  of  Frank- 
lin Academy,  Mass.,  for  three  years,  while  studying  the- 
ology with  Rev.  Elam  Smally,  D.D.;  taught  in  Hopkins 
Academy,  Iladley,  one  year;  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Mansfield  in  1839;  installed  over  Winslow  Church, 
Taunton,  in  1855,  and  died  there,  Dec.  22,  1884.  He 
published  several  sermons  and  addresses.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1886,  p.  20. 

Blakeney,  Richard  Paul,  IXD.,  I.L.D.,  an  Angli- 
can divine,  was  born  at  Roscommon,  Ireland,  June  2, 
1820.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
taking  a first-class  place  in  theology  in  1843;  became 
curate  of  St.  Paul’s,  Nottingham,  the  same  year;  vicar 
at  Ison -Green,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1844;  at  Christ 
Church,  Claughton,  Birkenhead,  in  1852 ; at  Bridling- 
ton, Yorkshire,  iu  1874;  canon  of  Fenton,  in  York  Ca- 
thedral, in  1882;  and  died  Jan.  1,  1885.  He  wrote 
largely  on  the  Catholic  controversy,  and  was  the  author 
of.  Manual  of  the  Romish  Controversy  (1851  and  often): 
— llist.  and  Interpretation  of  Common  I'rayer  (1865  and 
since) besides  two  very  popular  Catechisms, 

Blakealey,  Joskihi  William,  an  English  divine, 
was  born  in  London  in  1808.  He  graduated  in  1831  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
fellow  and  tutor;  in  1845  became  vicar  of  Ware;  in  1863 
canon  in  Canterbury  Cathedral;  in  1872  dean  of  Lincoln; 
and  died  April  18,  1885.  Besides  several  ecclesiastical 
honorary  positions,  he  was  a mcmlicr  of  the  Bible  Re- 
vision Committee,  and  author  of,  A Life  of  A ristotle 
(1839): — Herodotus,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Classica  (1854): 
— Four  Months  in  Algeria  (1859),  and  other  works. 

Blanchard,  Asios,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1807.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1826,  studied  theology  for  one 
year  iu  Andover  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  Dec.  25, 
1829.  He  was  tutor  in  Yale  College  in  1828  and  1829, 
studying  iu  the  theological  department  there  at  the 
same  time,  lie  became  pasior  of  the  First  Church, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1829 ; of  Kirk  Street  Church,  in  the 
same  city,  in  1845,  and  died  there,  Jan.  14,  1870.  See 
Trim.  Cat.  of  .4  ndover  Theol.  Sem.  1870,  p.  85. 

Blanckart,  Nikolaus,  a Carmelite,  was  a native 
of  Utrecht,  and  joined  his  order  at  Cologne.  In  1546 


he  held  a public  disputation  on  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, and  was  made  licentiate  of  theology;  in  1551  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  dean  of  the 
theological  faculty  at  Cologne.  In  the  same  year  he 
also  went  to  Trent  to  attend  the  council  there.  He 
died  in  1555  at  Cologne,  lie  wrote  against  Calvin, 
Judicium  Johannis  Culciui  de  Sanctorum  Reliquiis  Col- 
latum  cum  Orthodoxorum  S.  Ecclesioe  Catholica  Putrum 
Sententia,  etc.  (Cologne,  1551).  He  also  prepared  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  iu  Low  German,  which  was 
published  in  1548.  See  Streber,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's 
Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Blarer  (ron  IPor/cnwc),  Jacob  Christoph,  a 
Swiss  prelate,  was  born  May  11,  1542.  He  studied  at 
Freiburg,  iu  Breisgau,  and  was  in  1575  elected  prince- 
bishop  of  Basle.  When  Blarer  entered  upon  his  duties, 
he  found  that  Protestantism  had  grcAtlv  advanced  in 
his  diocese.  But  by  his  perseverance  and  energy  he 
at  last  succeeded  in  restoring  the  bishopric  of  Basle. 
He  died  April  18,  1608.  See  Vautrey,  Jacques-Chris - 
top  he  Blarer  de  Wartensee,  in  the  Revue  de  la  Suisse 
Culholique,  x,  65-82;  Burckbardt,  Die  Gegenreforma- 
tion  in  den  ehemaligen  Vogteien  Zicingen,  Pfeffingen  und 
Birseck  des  Bislhums  Basel  (Basle,  1855) ; Vautrey, 
f/istoire  du  College  de  Porrentruy  (Porrentruy,  1866) ; 
Fiala,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bockhn,  Placidus,  a German  Benedictine,  was 
born  iu  1690  at  Munich,  joined  his  order  in  1706,  and 
took  holy  orders  in  1713.  Having  received,  in  1715, 
the  degree  of  doctor  utriusque  juris,  he  went  to 
Rome.  In  1721  he  returned,  and  wns  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  Salzburg.  In  1733  he  took  the 
chair  of  Biblical  exegesis.  He  died  Feb.  9, 1752.  His 
main  work  is  Commentanus  in  Jus  Canonicnm  Univer- 
sum  (Paris,  1776).  See  Scdelmaver,  Hist.  Unit.  Salis- 
bury. p.  405;  Ziegelbaucr,  Hist.  Rei  Lift.  0.  S.  B.  iii, 
484,  485;  MittcrmUller,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchen- 
lexikon, s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bohm,  Johann,  a German  religious  fanatic,  known 
under  the  name  “der  Paukcr  von  Niklasbausen,"  came 
before  the  public  in  the  name  of  the  mother  of  God,  at 
whose  direction  he  commenced  preaching.  He  was  es- 
pecially severe  against  the  clergy,  whom  he  charged 
with  avarice  and  other  vices.  The  people,  poor  as  well 
as  rich,  flocked  from  all  pnrts,  till  at  last  bishop  Rudolf 
of  Wtlrzburg  made  him  a prisoner,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  burned,  July  19,1476.  See  Archiv  des  historischen 
Verew  ron  Unierfranken  und  Aschaffenburg  (Wtlrz- 
burg, 1858),  xiv,  No.  3,  1-108;  Lilicncron,  Histor.  Volk- 
slieder,  ii,  No.  148;  Ludewig,  Geschichtsschr.  von  dem 
Bischofthum  Wurzburg,  p.  852  - 855;  Langhorst,  in 
Wetzer  u.  Welte's  K irehenlexikon,  s,  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bolten,  Johann  Adrian,  a Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Sllderstapcl,  in  Sleswig,  Sept. 
11,  1742.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  deacon,  nnd  in  1782 
third  pastor,  at  Altona,  and  died  Aug.  11,  1807.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  East, 
and  published  Diss.de  Keri  et  Kethibh  Vocabulis  Com- 
positis  acDivinas  Dignitatis  (Altona,  1760) : — Die  Berg- 
predigt  Jesu  in  einer  neuen  Uebersetzung  mil  A ntnerkun- 
gen  (Hamburg,  1768): — Der  Bericht  des  Matthaus  von 
Jesus  dem  Messias,  ubersetzt  u.  mil  Anmerkungen  (Al- 
tona, 1795) : — Der  Bericht  des  Johannes,  etc.  (ibid.  1797) : 
— Die  Geschichte  der  A postel  von  Lukas,  etc.  (ibid.  1799) : 
— Die  ncutestumentlichen  Briefe,  etc.  (ibid.  1800-5).  Sec 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoLLit.  i,  172,833;  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlamls,  i,  145  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Book  ok  the  Dead.  See  Ritual  of  the  Dead. 

Bobco,  Johannes,  a famous  Scotist,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1613.  For  some  time  lie  occupied  the 
cathedra  Scoti  at  the  University  of  Ixiuvain.  His 
main  work  is  Theologia  Sacramentalis,  Scholastica  et 
Moralis  ad  Mentem  Doctoris  Subtilis  (Louvain  nnd 
Antwerp,  1665-85,  6 vols.  fol.).  After  his  death  some 
smaller  treatises  of  his  were  published  at  Antwerp,  with 
the  title,  Theologia  Spirituals  (1686,  2 vols.  fob).  Sec 
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Scheeben,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon , s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Bostrom,  Christoffek  Jakor,  a Swedish  philos- 
opher, was  horn  at  Pitca,  Jan.  I,  1797.  He  studied  at 
Upsala,  where  he  also  commenced  his  lectures  in  1827, 
which  he  continuetl  till  1863,  when  he  retired  from  his 
professorship.  lie  died  March  22, 1866.  Bostrom  was 
the  most  independent  thinker  of  Sweden,  and  founded 
a philosophical  school,  the  influence  of  which  has  es- 
sentially prevented  the  propagation  of  materialistic  and 
pessimistic  teachings  in  Sweden.  (B.  I*.) 

Botzheim,  Johann  von,  a Swiss  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1480  at  Botzheim,  near  Schlettstadt.  He  stud- 
ied at  Heidelberg,  and  having  completed  his  studies  in 
Italy,  where  he  was  made  doctor  of  canon  law,  he  was 
appointed  after  his  return,  in  1512,  dean  of  Constance. 
In  1518  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  Luther’s 
writings,  and  became  greatly  attached  to  Luther  and 
his  cause.  In  1520  he  wrote  to  Luther,  encouraging 
him  in  his  work ; but  he  soon  turned  his  back  upon 
him.  In  1527  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place,  and 
went  to  Freiburg,  where  he  died  in  1535.  He  was  on 
very  good  terms  with  Erasmus,  and  it  was  mainly  his 
influence  which  led  Erasmus  to  write  the  Catalogus 
Elucubrationum.  See  Dbllinger,  Reformation,  i,  519; 
Walchner,  Johann  von  Botzheim  und  seine  Freunde 
(Schaffhausen.  1836) ; Hartmann,  in  A llgcmeinc  deutsche 
Biographic,  iii,  208;  Gopfert,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s 
Kirchenlexikon , s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Bouelle,  Stephen,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister 
of  Huguenot  descent,  was  born  in  Cumberland  County, 
Pa.,  in  1770.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
and  studied  theology  under  Dr.  David  Rice,  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  licensed  in  179G;  in  1798  went  to 
Abingdon,  Va.;  from  1804  he  was  pastor  at  Sinking 
Springs  and  Green  Spriugs.  also  teaching  and  occasion- 
ally making  missionary  tours  into  Indiana.  In  1837 
he  removed  to  Missouri,  and  died  at  Paris,  111.,  in  De- 
cember, 1840.  He  was  widely  influential.  See  Kevin, 
Presbyterian  Encgclop.  s.  v. 

Bouhours,  Dominique,  a learned  French  Jesuit, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1628.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  his  order,  studied  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  dies!  May  27,  1702.  Besides  a number  of  works 
pertaining  to  belles-lettres,  he  wrote,  Vie  de  8.  Ignace 
(Paris,  1C79): — Pie  de  S.  Francois  Xavier  (ibid.  1682): 
— Pensees  Chretiennes  pour  Us  Jourdu  Alois: — M a rimes 
Chretiennes . In  connection  with  the  Jesuits  Tellier  and 
Bernier  he  translated  the  New  Test,  from  the  Latin 
into  French,  which  was  published  in  1697;  latest  edi- 
tion in  1859.  See  Biog.  UnicerselU,  r,  211;  Krsch  u. 
Gruber,  Encyklop.  xii,  115;  Fritz,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's 
Kirchenlexikon,  s.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Boulainvilliers,  Henri,  count  of,  a French  phi- 
losopher, was  born  at  St.  Saire,  in  Normandy,  Oct.  11, 
1658,  and  died  Jan.  23,  1722.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Mohammed,  and  a fierce  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  wrote  Refutation  des  Erreurs  de  B.  de 
Spinosa  (Brussels,  1731).  Sec  Tcnnemann,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophic,  x,  486 ; F.rsoh  u.  Gruber,  EncyUop, 
s.  v.;  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon , s.  v. 

(B.  P.) 

Boulanger,  Nicoi.as  Antoine,  who  belonged  to 
the  French  encyclopaedists,  was  bom  in  1722,  ami  died 
in  1759.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Christianity  and  of 
all  revelation,  and  wrote,  V A ntiquiti  DeroiUe  parses 
Vsa<ges  (Amsterdam,  1766;  Germ,  trausl.  Greifswald, 
1769) : — Dissertation  sur  Elie.  et  Enoch  (1765).  To  him 
is  also  ascribed  the  authorship  of  Eramen  Ciitique.  de 
la  Vie  et  des  (Eucratfcs  de  St.  Paul  (London,  1770),  as 
well  as  of  Le  Christianismc  Deroili  and  L'  Histoire  Cri- 
tique de  la  Vie  de  Jesus  Christ , ou  Analyse  Raisonnee 
des  EcangiUs  (eod.),  which  were  probably  written  bv 
his  friend  Holbach.  His  works  were  collected  (Paris, 
1791, 10  vols.;  1792, 8 vols.;  Amsterdam,  1794,  6 volt.). 


See  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchenlexikon,  g.  r. 
(B.  P.) 

Bower,  Edwin  Rea,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  I^mcaster  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1826. 
He  joined  the  Church  when  eighteen  years  of  age, 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1851, 
spent  one  year  in  teaching,  graduated  from  Prince  ton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1855,  acting  one  year  also  as 
tutor  in  his  alma  mater ; was  ordained  pastor  at  Wap. 
pinger's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1855;  installed  over  the  Second 
Church,  Springfield,  O.,  in  1861 : elected  professor  of 
theology  in  Lincoln  University,  Pa.,  in  1867,  and  died 
in  that  office,  April  7,  1883.  Sec  Xccrol.  Report  of 
Princeton  TheoL  Setn.  1884,  p.  40. 

Boyd,  Archibald,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine,  was 
born  at  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1803.  After  passing 
through  the  diocesan  college  of  that  city,  he  graduated 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1823;  became  curat* 
of  the  cathedral  at  Deny-  in  1827;  of  Christ  Cbutth, 
Cheltenham,  in  1842 ; canon  of  Gloucester  cathedral  in 
1857,  vicar  of  Paddington  in  1859,  and  dean  of  Exeter 
in  1867,  a position  in  which  he  died,  July  11,  1883. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  topics. 

Boynton,  Charles  Brandon,  I).D„  a Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bora  at  West  Stockbridge,  Mas*, 
June  12, 1806.  After  spending  one  year  (1827)  at  Will- 
iams College,  anti  some  years  in  business  and  legal  prac- 
tice, he  studied  theology’  with  Rev.  Dr.  Wood  bridge,  of 
Spencertown,  N.  Y.j  .vas  ordained  associate  pastor  at 
Housatonic,  Mass.,  in  1840,  and  installed  there  in  1842: 
acting  pastor  at  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1845;  at  Vine 
Street,  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1846;  pastor  at  South  Churcb, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1856;  again  at  Cincinnati  in  1857; 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1865,  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  a third 
term  in  Cincinnati,  from  1873  to  1877,  and  finally  with- 
out charge  there  until  his  death,  April  27,  1880.  He 
published  several  books  of  travel  and  history.  See 
Cong.  Year-book , 1884,  p.  20. 

Braman,  Milton  Palmer,  D.D.,  a Congregations! 
minister,  was  born  at  New  Rowley  (now  Georgetown), 
Mass.,  Atig.  6, 1799.  He  graduated  from  Hirvard  Col- 
lege in  1819,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Scroiniry 
in  1824;  was  pastor  at  Danvers  from  1826  until  1863. 
and  thereafter  resided  successively  at  Brighton  and  An- 
bumdale  until  his  death,  April  10,  1882.  He  published 
several  sermons  and  addresses.  See  Cong.  Year-book, 
1883,  p.  20. 

Brassicanus,  Johann  Alexander,  an  opponeut 
of  the  reformation,  belonged  to  a family  of  Constance, 
originally  named  Kohlor  KM,  which,  however,  took  the 
Latin  name  of  Brassicanus  in  the  15th  century.  In 
1493  a certain  Johaimes  KM,  called  Brassicanus.  w» 
promoted  at  Ttlbingen ; he  was  Mclanchthon’s  teacher, 
and  is  probably  the  father  of  Johann  Alexander,  who 
was  professor  at  Ingolstadt  in  1523.  At  first  Alexander 
belonged  to  the  secret  adherents  of  Luther,  but  his 
patristic  studies  made  him  soon  a decided  opponent  of 
the  Reformation.  In  1524  he  was  called  to  Vienna, 
where  he  died,  Nov.  27, 1539.  See  Dbllinger,  Reforma- 
tion, i,  525  sq.;  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirthe*- 
Ur  ikon,  8.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Braun,  Placidus,  a Benedictine,  was  bom  in  1756 
at  I’euting,  in  Upper  Bavarin.  In  1775  be  entered  the 
monastery  of  St.  Ulric,at  Augsburg,  and,  having  charge 
of  the  library,  published  Xotitia  Hist.  Lift,  de  I. thru  nb 
.1  rt is  Tgjtogr.  /nrentione,  etc.  (Aug.-YInd.  1788-89),  and 
Notitia  Hist.  Lift,  de  Codicibus  MSS.  in  BiU.  Monas- 
terii  Erstantibus  (1791-96,6  vols.).  In  1808  he  w « 
made  member  of  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  edited  Codex  Diplom.  Monasterii  S.  Udalrici  (in 
the  Mon.  Boica,  tom.  xxii,  xxiii),  and  collected  the 
Codex  Episcopatus  Auguslani.  He  also  published  a 
history  of  the  bishops  of  Augsburg,  in  four  volumes 
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(Augsburg,  1813-15).  He  died  Oct.  23,  1829.  See 
Lindner,  Schriflsteller  des  Bened . Ordent  in  Bayem  text 
1750  (Regensburg,  1880),  ii,  124 ; Strebcr,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte’s  Kirrhenlexikon,  s.  v.  (11.  1’.) 

Bremer,  Friedrich,  a Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Ilavaria,  was  born  at  Bamberg,  Jan.  10, 1784.  In  1807 
lie  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1808  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  sub- 
director of  the  clerical  seminary  at  Bamberg,  and  in  1820 
its  director,  at  the  same  time  occupying  the  chair  of 
dogmatics  at  the  Ivceum  there.  In  1821  he  became  a 
member  of  the  newly  founded  chapter,  in  1844  its  dean, 
and  died  Aug.  20,  1846.  He  wrote,  Versuch  finer  hit - 
torisch  - philosophischen  Darstelluny  der  Ojfenbaruny 
(1810): — Katholische  Dogmatik  (1815-17,  and  often,  3 ' 
vols.) : — Geschichtliche  Darstelluny  der  Verrichtuny  vnd  ' 
Ausspenduny  der  Sacraments  (1818-24,  3 vols.): — Das 
Gericht,  etc.  (1829).  See  Thiem,  in  the  Twelfth  A nnual 
Report  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Bambery,  1849,  p. 
14,  21 ; jack,  Zweiies  Pantheon  (Bamberg,  1843),  p.  12, 
13 ; Wittmann,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Brillmacher,  Peter  Mich  art,  a Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Cologne  in  1542,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  Mahlo- 
natus.  For  six  years  he  was  rector  at  S|>eyer,  and  in  1588 
went  to  Mllnster,  where  he  founded  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  rector  he  was  for  eight  years.  He  died 
Aug.  25,  1595,  leaving,  De  Communions  sub  Altera 
Tantum  Specie  (Cologne,  1582): — De  Euchuristia  , 
Sacramento  Dialoyi  K(  1580-84): — Christiana  el  So - 
I it  la  Detectio  Errorum  Joannis  a A funster  (1591).  See 
llartzheim,  Bill.  Colonsensis ; Reiffenberg,  Ilistoria 
Soc.  Jes.  ad  Rhen . Jnf.  p. 319;  Strunck,  Annul.  Pader- 
bom,  iii,  539, 666 ; Bauer,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’s  Kirchen-  ; 
lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Bristol,  Daniel  Wheelock,  D.D.,  a Methodist } 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Adams,  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1812.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1833,  j 
was  licensed  the  following  year,  and  entered  the  Oneida 
(afterwards  Central)  Conference,  in  which  he  continued 
until  his  death,  at  Syracuse,  Nov.  2,  1883,  having  filled 
the  most  important  positions  and  been  several  times  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference.  See  Minutes  of  , 
Annual  Conferences , 1883,  p.  320. 

Brouson,  Mii.es.  D.D.,  a Baptist  missionary,  was 
bom  at  Norway,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1812.  He  studied  at 
the  Hamilton  (N.  Y.)  Literary  and  Theological  Institu- 
tion, was  ordained  at  Whitcsborotigh,  and  Appointed 
missionary  April  29, 1836.  He  reached  Sadiva,  Assam, ' 
in  July,  1837,  whero  he  remained  until  his  removal  to  I 
Jaipur  in  the  spring  of  1818.  lie  did  good  service  also 
at  Nowgong.  In  1857  he  visited  his  native  land,  but , 
in  1860  went  back  to  the  East,  where  lie  again  carried  j 
on  his  work  at  Nowgong  for  nine  years,  and  then  made 
another  short  visit  to  the  United  States.  In  July,  1874. 
he  removed  to  Gowahiti,  and  was  at  that  station  for 
several  years.  Returning  once  more  to  his  native  land,  \ 
he  died,  Nov.  10, 1883.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop. 
p.  141.  (J.  C.  &) 

Brooke,  Benjamin  Franklin,  D.D.,  a Methodist  ^ 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  and  reared  within  the  ! 
bounds  of  the  old  Baltimore  Conference.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dickinson  College,  and  entered  the  Baltimore  ! 
Conference  while  yet  in  his  youth.  In  1873  he  was  | 
transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  in  1876 
to  the  East  Ohio.  II  is  last  work  was  that  of  presiding 
elder  of  the  Canton  District.  He  died  at  Winchester, 
Va.,  Sept.  25,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
encesr,  1882,  p.  329. 

Brown,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a Scotch  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Biggar,  Aug.  22. 1763.  He  became  tutor  in  the 
Cranston  family;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1786;  or- 
dained in  1787  minister  to  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  admitted  minister  at 
Lochmabcu,  Scotland,  in  1795;  transferred  to  New 


Greyfrinrs,  Edinburgh,  in  1799;  promoted  to  the  Old 
Church  in  1800;  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres  in  the  university  in  1801,  which  he  held 
in  conjunction ; elected  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1813,  and  died  Feb.  19,  1834.  He  was  char- 
acterized by  eloquent  composition,  unobtrusive  manners, 
and  kindly  feelings.  He  published  a series  of  sermons, 
and  the  Life  of  A lexander  Christison.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticanat,  i,  12,  71,  360,  642. 

Brown,  John,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman. was  born  in  New  York  city.  May  19, 1791.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1811,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1812,  and  was  rector  of  St.  George's  Church, 
Newburgh,  from  1815  until  his  death,  Aug.  15, 1884. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hinsdale  (her  maiden 
name),  a poetess,  was  bom  at  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  May  1, 
1773.  She  had  no  early  education;  married  a painter 
of  Ellington,  Conn.;  lived  a humble  and  painful,  but 
Christian  life,  and  died  at  Marshall,  111..  Oct.  10,  1861. 
Among  her  hymns  the  most  noted  is  “ I love  to  rteal 
awhile  away,"  written  in  1818,  and  included  with  oth- 
ers in  Nettleton’s  Village  Hymns  (1824).  She  also  wrote 
for  the  newspapers,  and  was  the  author  of  several  tracts 
and  a series  of  tales,  entitled  The  Tret  and  its  Fruits 
(N.  Y.  1836).  See  (N.  Y.)  Independent,  Jan.  6,  1881. 

Brown,  Samuel  Gilman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Con- 
gregational divine,  was  bom  at  North  Yarmouth,  Me., 
Jan.  4,  1813.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1831,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1837 ; was  principal  of  Ellington  (Conn.)  High-school 
in  1832  and  1833,  and  of  Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  from 
1835  to  1838;  spent  two  years  thereafter  in  Europe; 
became  professor  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1840,  presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College  in  1867,  instructor  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1881,  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1883,  and 
died,  Nov.  4, 1885,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  bad  been  ordained 
in  1852,  but  was  without  charge.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works  of  a popular  character,  chiefly  biogra- 
phies and  addresses.  See  Cony.  Year-book,  1886,  p.  20. 

Brown,  William  Lawrence,  D.D.,  a Scotch 
clergyman  (son  of  the  professor  of  divinity  and  Church 
history  at  St.  Andrews),  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  where  his 
father  was  then  minister,  Jan.  7,  1755.  lie  graduated 
from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1772;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1777,  ordained  for  the  English  con- 
gregation at  Utrecht,  and  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  the  Utrecht  University  in  1788.  Being 
threatened  by  the  revolutionary  army  of  France,  lie  tied 
to  England  ; was  elected  minister  at  Greyfriar’s  Church, 
Aberdeen,  in  1795,  and  promoted  to  be  principal  of 
Marischal  College,  which  lie  held  in  conjunction;  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king 
in  1800,  dean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  in  1803,  re- 
signed the  living  at  Greyfriar's  in  1828,  and  died  May 
11,  1830.  He  was  a man  of  great  talents  and  gifts; 
with  warmth  of  temper,  he  was  open,  sincere,  and  gen- 
erous, exercising  unlxuinded  liberality.  He  published, 
A n Essay  on  the  Folly  of  Scepticism  (I.on<J.  1 788) : — 
Oratio  de  Reliyionis  et  Philosophia  Societate  et  Concordia 
Maxime  Salutari  (Utrecht,  eod.): — Orutione  fmayina- 
tione  in  Vita  Institutione  Reynold  (ibid.  1790) : — Essay 
on  the  Natural  Equality  <f  Man  (Edinburgh,  1793) : — 
seven  single  sermons  (Loud.  eod.) : — Speech  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  the  Settlement  at  Kinysbairns  of  the 
Rec.  Dr.  A mot  (Edinburgh,  1800) : — Letters  to  the  Rec. 
Principal  Hill  (Aberdeen,  1801) : — Sermons  (Edinburgh, 
1803): — A fatter  to  Principal  Hill  (1807): — Philemon; 
or,  The  Proyress  of  Virtue,  a poem  (1809,  2 vols.): — 
An  Attempt  towards  a New  Historical  and  Political 
Exjdanation  of  the  Revelation  (1812): — An  Essay  on 
the  Existence  of  a Supreme  Creator  (Aberdeen,  1816,  2 
vols.,  for  which  was  adjuged  Bcnnttt’s  prize  of  £1250) : 
— .4  Comparative  View  of  Christianity  (Edinburgh, 
1826, 2 vols.).  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana;,  iii,  475  -476. 

Brunner,  Karl,  a Swiss  theologian  and  architect, 
was  bom  at  llembcrg,  in  the  Toggenburg,  in  1831. 
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He  studied  at  Zurich  and  Tubingen.  At  the  latter  uni- 
versity he  became  a zealous  disciple  of  the  then  prevail- 
ing “ Tubingen  school,”  to  which  he  remained  faithful 
until  his  death,  although  throughout  his  life  he  main- 
tained friendly  intercourse  with  men  of  all  parties. 
His  first  ministerial  duty  was  at  Rappel,  where  he 
served  as  vicar.  In  1850  he  was  elected  pastor  of 
Henau,  and  in  1853  of  Buhler,  in  AppenzelL  His  zeal 
for  the  schools  drew  him  away  from  his  clerical  work, 
and  in  1864  he  was  called  to  the  cantonal  school  of  Ap- 
penzell,  at  Trogcn,  and  in  1867  invited  to  become  rec- 
tor of  the  gymnasium  at  Biel.  In  1873  the  government 
of  Aargau  invited  him  to  take  charge  of  its  rich  archives, 
a task  to  which  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
without,  however,  attaining  the  great  object — the  com- 
plete organization  of  the  archives  of  the  illustrious 
“ gau  " of  the  Aar.  He  died  Jan.  26,  1881.  (B.  1’.) 

Brunson,  Alfred,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Kpiscopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  9,  1793. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common-schools  and  trained 
as  a shoemaker;  converted  July  3,  1809,  while  liring 
with  an  uncle  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  licensed  to  exhort. 
Returning  to  Connecticut  the  same  year,  he  settled  at 
Bridgejwrt  and  began  to  hold  religious  sendees.  In 
1812  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  entered  the  army  under 
general  Harrison.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1815, 
and  in  1818  formed  a large  circuit  iu  Huron  County,  O. 
In  1820  he  became  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference, formed  that  year.  Here  he  labored  and  studied 
law  until  1836.  In  July,  1836,  he  removed  to  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Win.,  to  labor  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  In 
1839  he  relinquished  his  ministerial  labors  on  account 
of  ilUIiealth.  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  for 
ten  years,  during  which  period  he  filled  several  secular 
offices.  He  resumed  pastoral  work  in  1850,  and  served 
several  important  charges,  including  Prairie  du  Chien 
district.  In  1862  he  was  commissioned  chaplain  of  the 
Thirty-first  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  hut  resigned 
on  account  of  failing  health  one  year  later.  He  re- 
mained on  the  s<i|>cramiuated  list  until  1869,  when  he 
again  became  effective.  He  travelled  until  the  fall  of 
1872,  when  he  was  superannuated  for  the  last  time. 
He  was  four  times  elected  a member  of  the  General 
Conference,  and  closed  his  remarkable  career  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Aug.  3, 1882.  lie  was  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  secular  and  religious  journals,  and  especially  to 
the  Methodist  Quarterly  Rerietc.  He  published  his 
autobiography,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  The  Western 
Pioneer,  ami  also  a Key  to  the  Apocalypse.  Sec  M in- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1882,  p.  308. 

Bras,  Anton,  a Bohemian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Mtlglitz,  iu  Moravia,  Feb.  13,  1518.  He  studied  at 
Prague,  where  he  also  received  holy  orders.  In  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  1542-45,  he  was  Austrian  chap- 
lain. In  1558  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  I,  made  him 
bishop  of  Vienna,  and  in  1562  he  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
episcopal  sec  of  Prague.  He  also  attended  the  council 
at  Trent.  He  died  Aug.  28, 1580.  Sec  Oesterreichische 
Vierteljahrsschrifi  fur  Katholische  Theologie  (Vienna, 
1874),  where  his  biography  is  given;  Borowv,  in  Wct- 
zer  u.  Wcltc’s  Kircheulexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

BUchseuschlitz,  Ludwig  Jacob  Theodor,  a Lu- 
theran minister  of  Germany,  was  horn  March  20,  1814. 
In  1816  he  entered  upon  his  first  ministerial  duties,  ami 
in  1853  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  LUtzelsteiu 
diocese  in  Alsace.  In  1859  he  was  removed  to  Wcyer, 
the  centre  of  his  diocese,  where  he  labored  for  twenty- 
three  years,  zealously  defending  the  sacred  rights  of 
evangelical  faith.  lie  died  July  6, 1882.  (B.  P.) 

Bugbee,  Lucius  II.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Gowanda,  N.  V.,  Nor.  25,  1830. 
He  was  converted  in  boyhood,  licensed  as  an  exhorter 
at  eighteen,  graduated  from  Genesee  College  in  1853 
and  Amherst  College  in  1854,  became  teacher  in  Coop- 
erstown  Academy  in  1855,  joined  the  Upper  Iowa  Con- 
ference in  1857,  and  was  appointed  president  of  its 
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university;  in  1860  was  transferred  to  the  Rock  River 
Conference,  and  served  several  important  stations;  in 
I860  became  president  of  the  Female  College,  Evans- 
ton, 111. ; in  1868  of  that  iu  Cincinnati ; in  1875  of  Alle- 
gheny College ; being  then  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference,  in  which,  in  1882,  he  was  appointed  to 
Monongahela  city,  but  his  health  failed,  and  he  died  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  July  28.  1883.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1884,  p.  323;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Method- 
ism, s.  v. 

Bulfinch,  Stephen  Green  leaf,  D.D„  a Unitarian 
minister  and  poet,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass..  June  18. 
1809.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  1826,  and  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
in  1830;  served  chiefly  as  pastor  at  Augusta,  Me.,  for 
the  next  seven  years;  afterwards  preached  and  taught 
at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  in  Washington,  D.C.;  in  1845 
became  pastor  at  Nashua,  N.  H. ; in  1852  at  Dorchester, 
Mass. ; and  died  at  Cambridge,  Oct.  12, 1870.  He  pub- 
lished several  prose  works,  as  well  as  Poems  (Charleston, 
S.  C.,  1804).  See  Duvckinck,  Cyclop,  of  .4  mer.  Lit.  ii, 
345. 

Burigny,  Juan  Levesque,  a French  historian,  was 
bom  at  Rheims  in  1692,  and  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  8.  1785. 
He  wrote.  Traits  de  CA  utoriii  du  Pape  (1720, 4 vola) : 
— Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Paienne  ( 1724,1754,2  vola): 
— Yiede  Grotius  (Amsterdam,  1750,1754,2  voLs.): — lie 
< TErastne  (1757,  2 vols.): — lie  du  Cardinal  1/upemm 
(1768).  Sec  Querard,  La  Prance  Littiraire,  a v.;  Dacier. 
Eloye  de  liurigny  (Paris,  1788);  Walkenaer,  Rented  de 
Sot  ices  Historiques  (ibi*L  1850),  p.  286;  Itiog.  Central. 
via,  840;  Gams,  in  Wctzcr  u.  Welte's  KirchenDsHcu, 
8.T.  (B.P.) 

Burleigh.  William  Henry,  a reformer  and  poet, 
was  horn  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Feb.  2, 1812.  He  early 
became  a temperance  and  anti-slavery  lecturer;  removed 
to  Pittsburgh,  l’a.,  in  1837,  where  he  published  the  Chris- 
tian Witness,  and  afterwards  the  Temperance  l tanner ; ia 
1843  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  editor  of  the  Christian  F rte- 
man,  soon  known  as  the  Charter  Oak ; in  1849  to  Alhany, 
N.  Y.,  as  editor  of  the  Prohibitionist ; in  1855  to  New 
York  city  as  harbor-master,  and  subsequently  as  one 
of  the  port-wardens.  lie  died  at  Brooklyn,  March  18, 
1871.  He  was  the  author  of  Poena  (Philadelphia, 
1841 ; enlarged,  with  biography  by  his  wife.  New  York, 
1871).  Sec  Du  vckinck,  Cyclop,  of  A mer.  I.it,  ii,  859. 

Burns,  John,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  was  bora  in  1807.  He  was  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Muskingum  Conference,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  known  of  his  denomination  io  Ohio;  a strong 
preacher,  had  good  executive  ability,  and  w herever  be 
was  stationed  the  Church  prospered.  For  some  years 
he  was  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  He  died  at 
Cadiz,  Sept.  12,  1883.  Sec  The  Methodist  Recorder, 
Sept.  22,  1883. 

BuBaeus.  See  Buses. 

Byrom,  John,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  at  Kersall, 
near  Manchester,  in  1691.  After  studying  at  Merchant- 
Tavlors  School  in  London,  he  graduated  from  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1711,  became  a fellow  there, 
travelled  in  France,  next  gave  lessons  in  stenography 
iu  London,  and  at  length  settled  upon  his  native  estate, 
and  died  there,  SepL  28, 1763.  He  was  of  a mystical 
turn,  and  besides  various  miscellaneous  essays  and 
pieces,  he  published  lhrmns  and  Sacred  Poena  (1739; 
reprinted  1773, 1814,  and  in  his  collected  poems,  1857), 
some  of  which  arc  quite  popular.  See  Chalmers.  Biog. 
Diet.  a.  v. 


c. 

Caldwell,  James,  D.D„  a Congregational  minuter, 
was  bora  at  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  in  the  spring  of  18ft?. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University;  ordained  in 
1837 : preached  at  Biggar,  Greenock,  and  Stock  ton-on- 
the-Tees  (Eng.) ; came  to  America  in  1851 ; w as  acting 
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pastor  successively  at  Kent,  Conn.,  Sheffield,  Mass., 
Beardstown,  111., Post  Mills,  in  Thetfonl,  Vt.,  and  without 
charge  at  Barnard  and  Post  Mills  until  his  death,  April 
9, 1885.  See  Cong.  Year-book,  1886,  p.  21. 

Calinich,  Hermann  Julius  Robert,  a Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  doctor  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy, was  born  in  1884,  at  Niederfriedersdorf,  Saxony. 
In  1860  he  was  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  in  Dresden, 
in  1863  deacon,  afterwards  pastor  of  St.  Jacobus,  at 
Chemnitz,  and  since  1872  pastor  primarius  of  St.  Jaco- 
bus at  Ilnmburg.  He  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  13, 1883. 
He  wrote,  Luther  uml  die  Augsburgische  Confession 
(Leipsic,  1861) : — Kumpf  und  Untergang  des  Melanch- 
thonismus,  etc.  (ibid.  1866):  — I Vie  Sachsen  orthodox- 
lutherisch  trurde  (ibid,  eod.) : — Ztcei  sdchsische  Kanzler 
(ibid.  1868) : — Ikr  Pdpst  und  das  okumetiische  Concil 
(ibid,  eod.) : — Der  Naumburgcr  FSrstenfag  (ibid.  1870) : 
— Ik  Concentu  Anno  M DLXXIV.  Torga  Ilabito  (ibid. 
1873) : — Dr.  M.  Luthers  kleiner  Katechismus.  Bdtrdg 
zur  Textrevision  desselbcn  (ibid.  1882).  (B.  P.) 

Calviuus,  Justus,  a Roman  Catholic  controver- 
sialist, was  born  nbout  the  year  1570,  at  Xantcn,  in 
Cleve.  He  was  the  son  of  a Calvinistic  preacher.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg  under  the  famous  Junius,  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bellamin 
and  Barouius,  whose  works  he  now  studied.  After  his 
return  to  Germany,  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 
When  or  where  he  died  is  not  known.  He  published 
at  Mavence  in  1601,  Pro  Sacrosancta  Calholica  Romania 
Ecclesia  Apologia: — Epistolurum  Cutholicarum  Liber 
Units ; — Ik  Lalitwline  Ecclesia  Dei , et  Moderates  Co- 
irctiione  I/areticorum.  The  first  two  works  were  also 
published  in  a second  edition  at  Heidelberg  in  1756. 
His  main  work  is  PrascrijUionum  Adeems  Ilareticos 
Perpetuarum  ex  SS.  Orthodoxis  Potissimum  Pulribus 
Tractatus  IV  (Mavence.  1602;  2d  ed.  1756).  See  Riiss, 
Con vertitenbilder,  iii,  537-620;  Kohler,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte’s  Kirckadexikon , s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Cambuslang,  Walter,  a Scotch  prelate,  was 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunblane  in  1362,  and  signed  as 
witness  the  fourteen  years’  truce  between  Scotland  and 
England,  executed  at  Edinburgh,  July  20,  1369.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  176. 

Cameron,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a Scotch  divine  and  ed- 
itor, was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1822,  and  educated 
in  the  university  there.  He  early  became  connected 
with  the  press,  first  as  a reporter,  and,  in  1845,  as  the 
projector  of  the  Christian  Treasurer,  later  of  the  Free 
Church  Magazine , and  other  periodicals.  He  eventual- 
ly became  pastor  at  Maryton,  Fifeshirc,  and  in  1870  at 
St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  where  he  died  in  1877. 

Campbell,  John  MTieod,  D.D.,  a Scotch  cler- 
gyman, son  of  the  minister  at  Kilninver,  born  May  4, 
1800,  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Row  in  1825,  and 
ordained;  deposed  in  May,  1831,  for  teaching  universal 
atonement  and  pardon,  also  that  assurance  is  necessary 
to  salvation.  lie  continued  teaching  these  doctrines 
to  his  followers,  first  at  Kilninver,  and  afterwards  in  a 
chapel  at  Glasgow  until  1859.  lie  died  at  Roseneath, 
Feb.  27,  1872.  His  publications  were,  Sermons  (1831, 
2 vols.) : — Motes  of  Sermons  : — Speech  at  the  Bar  of  the 
Synod  (cod.) : — 1 Alters  on  Keeping  a Consdetire  Void  of 
Offence  (1834): — Christ  the  Bread  of  Life  (Edinburgh, 
1851): — Atonement  (1854): — Mature  of  the  Atonement 
(1856): — Thoughts  on  Rerelation  (1862).  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  371;  Campbell,  Memorials  (Lond. 
1877). 

Campbell,  William  Graham,  D.D.,  an  Irish 
Wesleyan  preacher,  was  bom  near  Sligo  in  1805.  He 
was  converted  in  1822,  and  soon  began  preaching,  his 
first  regular  appointment  being  the  Killcshandren  Cir- 
cuit in  1831,  and  he  spent  twenty-five  years  of  great 
power  in  the  general  work.  He  died  Feb.  24,  1885. 
Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference , 1885,  p.  35. 
XII.— X x x 


Campeggio.  We  notice  two  other  members  of 
this  family. 

1.  Alessandro,  son  of  Lorenzo,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
in  1504.  He  was  educated  by  the  most  learned  men 
of  Italy,  and  appointed,  in  1526,  by  pope  Clement  VII, 
as  his  father’s  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Bologna. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  sessions  of  the  Tridentine  Council 
were  held  at  his  palace.  Pope  Julius  HI  made  him 
cardinal  in  1551.  He  died  SepL  20, 1554. 

2.  Camillo,  inquisitor  of  Ferrara,  and  bishop  of 
Nepi-Sutri,  who  died  in  1569,  is  the  author  of  De  Pri- 
mutu  Romani  Pont  if ds  contra  M,  Fladum  IUydcum 
(reprinted  by  Rocaberti,  in  Bill.  Magn.  Pontif.  voL  vii). 
See  Gams-Kreutzwald,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte’a  Kirchen- 
lexikon,  s.  v. ; J belter,  Allegemdnes  GtUhrten-Ltxikon, 
8.  V.  (B.  P.) 

Camus,  Etienne,  a French  Jansenist  and  prelate, 
was  born  Nov.  16, 1632.  In  1660  he  was  already  a doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  but  his  unchristian  walk  brought 
on  him  the  disfavor  of  Mazarin,  and  he  was  banished. 
Prince  Conti,  governor  of  Languedoc,  however,  received 
him,  and  brought  him  under  the  influence  of  the  Jan- 
senistic  bishop,  Pavilion  of  Alet.  Louis  XIV  made  him, 
in  1671,  archbishop  of  Grenoble.  In  1686  pope  Inno- 
cent XI  made  him  cardinal,  and  he  was  present,  in 
1700,  at  the  conclave  held  at  Rome  for  the  election  of 
Clement  XI.  He  died  in  1707.  He  founded  a clerical 
seminary  at  Grenoble.  See  Gallia  Christ,  xv,  255; 
Guamacci,  Hist.  Pont.  Rom.  et  Card,  i,  237 ; Loyson, 
I.'Asscmblee  de.  1682,  p.  188-235;  Aruauld,  < Eucres , i, 
689  sq. ; Bauer,  in  Wetzer  u.  Wclte’s  Kirchetdexikon, 
s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Caribbean  Mythology.  Like  all  uncivilized  na- 
tions, this  (teoplc  had  but  superficial  conceptions  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  population  of  the  earth,  and 
of  a life  beyond.  They  believed  that  heaven  was  from 
eternity;  it  encircled  an  earth  more  beautiful  and  better 
than  the  present  one.  The  latter  was  originally  soft  and 
at  rest.  A stranger,  Louguo,  gave  it  form  and  motion, 
and  put  fishes  into  the  sea.  The  origin  of  terrestrial 
animals  was  not  known,  but  human  beings  sprang  from 
the  navel  of  Louguo,  who  first  inhabited  tlie  earth,  then 
died,  was  raised  to  life  again,  and  withdrew  to  that  (tet- 
ter heavenly  world.  Men  became  worse  and  worse,  and 
because  they  did  not  make  any  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
the  latter  sent  a great  flood,  by  which  all  men  save  a 
few  were  destroyed.  The  first  men  lived  very  long, 
some  of  them  being  changed  into  stars  and  made  im- 
mortal for  their  good  works.  After  the  flood  they  lived 
in  poverty  and  want.  The  Caribs,  however,  expected 
a happier  existence  in  that  upper  world — better  houses, 
more  food,  more  women,  no  work,  no  sickness,  but  an 
unbroken  life  of  pleasure.  They  worshipped  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  they 
fasted  for  a number  of  days.  Very  seldom  did  they 
make  sacrifices,  for  they  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
gods  have  no  need  of  human  service. 

Carrasco,  Antonio,  a lending  Spanish  Protestant, 
preacher,  was  born  in  Malaga,  Jan.  19,  1843.  He  was 
converted  in  youth,  and  was  imprisoned  for  Bible  read- 
ing, but  released  in  1863  at  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  After  studying  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, he  returned  to  Spain  in  1868,  and  zealously  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  the  true  gospel  there,  be- 
coming pastor  of  the  Free  Church  in  Madrid.  On  his 
way  home  from  a visit  to  America  he  was  drowned  by 
the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Ville  du  Havre,  Nov.  22, 1873. 
See  Report  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance , 1874,  p.  764. 

Carroll,  John,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada,  was  born  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Aug. 
8,  1809.  In  1818  his  parents  went  to  Toronto,  where 
he  was  converted.  In  1827  he  entered  the  itinerant 
ranks,  in  which  he  occupied  prominent  stations  in  Can- 
ada, London,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Ottawa,  and  elsewhere. 
He  died  in  Toronto,  Canada,  Dec.  13, 1884.  For  nearly 
thirtv  venrs  he  was  chairmau  of  the  districts  in  which 
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his  appointments  were  located.  He  was  a most  faith- 
ful and  laborious  pastor.  Besides  the  history  of  his 
early  years,  called  My  Boy  Life , he  published  several 
small  volumes,  a number  of  pamphlets  and  magazine 
articles,  especially  Case  and  his  Contemporaries  (Toron- 
to, 1867,  5 vols.).  See  Christian  Guardian , Dec.  17, 
1884. 

Cashmerian  Version  of  the  Sckiptfres.  Of 
late  the  work  of  translation  into  this  dialect  has  again 
been  resumed,  for  the  annual  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1884  states  that  the  Rev.  T. 
K.  Wade,  formerly  of  Trinagar,  now  of  Amritsar,  has 
completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Test-,  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  six  years,  and  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  same  society  for  1885  we  read  that  the 
New  Test,  has  been  published.  (B.  P.) 

Caswell,  Edward,  an  English  clergyman  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Yateby,  in  Hampshire,  July  15,  1814. 
He  was  educated  at  Brasennosc  College,  Oxford,  or- 
dained presbyter  in  1839,  in  1840  became  curate  of 
Stratford-undor-Castle,  in  1847  joined  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1878.  Besides  several 
prose  works,  he  published  metrical  translations  of  many 
mediaeval  hymns,  entitled  Lyra  Catholica  (1848),  and 
other  poetical  effusions,  collected  in  Hymns  and  Poems 
(1873). 

Catholic  Emancipation,  an  enactment  to  re- 
lieve Roman  Catholics  of  the  civil  and  religious  disabili- 
ties imposed  by  the  laws  passed  in  the  time,  chietly,  of 
Elizabeth.  These  forbade  a Catholic  priest  receiving 
a neophyte  into  the  Church  in  England  under  penalty 
of  death ; Jesuits  forfeited  life  by  appearing  in  the  coun- 
try; no  man  could  plead  at  law  or  become  a school- 
master, or  hold  any  office,  especially  in  Ireland,  without 
taking  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  against  transub- 
stantiation.  All  this  was  abolished  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament of  April  23,  1829,  since  which  time  Catholics 
and  Protestants  have  enjoyed  equal  protection  and  lib- 
erty before  the  law. 

Cawood,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  March  18, 1775.  He 
graduated  from  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1801 ; be- 
came curate  at  Ribbesford,  Dowles,  and  Bewdley,  and 
died  Nov.  7,  1872.  Besides  several  prose  works,  he 
published  occasional  hymns,  a number  of  which  were 
inserted  in  Cotterill’s  collection,  and  the  one  beginning 
“ Hark,  what  meau  those  holy  voices,”  has  become  es- 
pecially popular. 

Chandler,  George  Clinton,  D.D.,  n Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Chester,  V* u,  March  19,  1807,  He 
was  baptized  in  1825,  and  licensed  to  preach  in  1831; 
graduated  from  Madison  University  in  1835,  and  from 
Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1838;  preached  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians,  and  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. ; became  pastor  at  Indianapolis  in  1839,  president 
of  Franklin  College  in  1843,  iu  1850  of  the  new  Baptist 
college  iu  Oregon,  but  soon  resumed  missionary  work; 
became  pastor  at  Dalles  iu  1874.  and  died  there  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Ency- 
dop. s.  v. 

Chandler,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Witlev,  in  Surrey,  June  16, 1806.  He  grad- 
uated from  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  1827 ; 
became  vicar  of  Witlev  in  1837,  afterwards  rural  dean, 
and  died  at  Putney,  July  1,  1876.  Besides  some  prose 
productions,  he  published  translations  called  Hymns  of 
the  Primitive  Church  (1837),  of  which  several  have  been 
inserted  in  most  hymnals. 

Channing,  William  Henry,  a Unitarian  divine, 
nephew  of  Dr.  William  E.  Channing,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, May  25, 1810.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1829,  and  from  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1833 ; 
was  ordained  in  1839;  successively  served  independent 
congregations  at  Meadville  (Pa.),  New  York  city,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Nashua,  X.  II.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Rochester, 


| N.  Y.,  and  Liverpool,  Eng.,  and  finally  resided  without 
1 charge  in  London  until  his  death,  Dec.  24, 1884.  lie 
edited  various  journals,  wrote  frequently  for  the  reviewi 
and  was  the  author  of  several  sermons  and  memoirs, 
particularly  of  his  uncle  (1848,  3 vols.). 

Chaplin,  Charles  Crawford,  D.IL  a Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Danville,  Va^  SepL  22,  183L  He 
was  converted  in  1853,  spent  two  years  in  Richmond 
College,  became  pastor  at  Danville  in  1856,  at  Owens- 
l>o rough,  Ky.,  iu  1870,  at  Paducah  in  1873,  and  died  at 
Bren  tana,  Texas,  Nov.  2,  1884.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Encydop.  a.  v. 

Chapman,  Robert  Martin,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Petersburg,  Yi_ 
April  20, 1810.  He  was  ten  years  president  of  the  State 
University',  Vincennes,  Ind. ; rector  successively  it  Jef- 
fersonville. Ind.,  Pewee  Valley,  Ky.,  Sacramento  ltd 
Oakland,  Cal.,  and  died  at  Los  Gatos,  April  8, 18eS. 

Chase,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minuter, 
was  bom  at  Litchfield,  N.  H.,  Nov.  20,  1789.  He  grad- 
uated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1814,  and  labored 
os  a missionary*  iu  Louisiana ; iu  1828  took  charge  of 
“Carmel  Church,”  ten  miles  south  of  Natchez,  Sliss.; 
in  1830  became  Bible-agent  in  the  South-western  sates; 
in  1840  declined  in  health,  and  died  Oct.  11, 1870.  See 
Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encydop.  a.  v. 

Christian,  James  Wn  D.D.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Mer- 
riweather  County,  Ga.,  in  1844.  He  was  convened  in 
early  manhood,  licensed  to  preach  in  1868,  admitted 
into  the  Alabama  Conference  in  1872,  labored  on  the 
Fredonia  Circuit,  at  Monticello,  and  at  Birminghiaa; 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  Alabama  Christian  Advo- 
cate in  1881,  and  died  Oct.  7,  1882.  See  Minuln  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church , South,  l&i 
p.  79. 

Clarke,  Doras,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Westhampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  2.  1797.  Be 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1817,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1820;  was  pastor  at 
Blandford,  Mass.,  from  1823  to  1825;  at  Chicopee  Falk 
from  1835  to  1840;  editor  thereafter  of  various  religww 
journals,  and  died  March  8, 1884.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  popular  works.  See  Cony.  Year-book , 1885. 
p.  20. 

Clarke,  Henry  Steele,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Somers,  Conn-  in  1818.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1841;  became  pastor 
first  at  Willoughby,  O. ; in  1849  at  Manchester,  N.  H.. 
in  1852  of  the  Central  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  died 
Jan.  17, 1864.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac.  1865, 
p.  83. 

Clarkson,  Robert  Harter,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a bish- 
op of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  it 
GettyslKirg,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1826.  He  graduated  from 
Pennsylvania  College  in  1844,  and  studied  theology  it 
St.  James's  College;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1848;  be- 
came rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Chicago,  in  1849: 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Nebraska,  Nov.  15, 1865,  md 
died  March  10, 1884. 

Cleptomania.  Sec  Klf.ptomania. 

Clinch,  Joseph  H„  D.D-  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  horn  Jan.  30,  1806.  He  served  u 
rector  of  St-  Matthew’s  Church,  South  Boston.  *** 
secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  died  July  5 
1884. 

Close,  Francis,  D.D-  an  Anglican  divine,  wa*b>ra 
near  Alton,  Hampshire,  in  1797.  He  graduated  from 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1820;  became  curate 
of  the  Lawford  Church,  near  Rugby;  in  1822  of  "el- 
lesden  and  Kingsbury,  Middlesex ; in  1824  st  Chel- 
tenham, in  1856  dean  of  Carlisle,  aud  died  Dec  18. 
1882. 

Close,  William,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Methodic 
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Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Botetourt  County, 
VaM  in  1809.  He  entered  the  Virginia  Conference  in 
1838,  and  was  identified  with  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference from  its  organization.  He  spent  nearly  fifty 
years  in  the  itinerant  ministry,  twenty-eight  of  them 
ns  presiding  elder;  and  was  many  times  a delegate  to 
the  General  Conference.  His  ability  as  a debater  was 
unsurpassed.  He  died  in  Enfield,  N.  C.,  July  8,  1882. 
See  Minutes  of  A toiuul  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1882,  p.  109. 

Coan,  Titcs,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,  1801.  Ho  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Riga,  N.  V.,  in  1828;  stud-  j 
ied  privately,  graduated  from  Auburn  Theological  Sera-  , 
inary  in  1838,  was  ordained  the  same  year  a missionary 
to  Patagonia,  in  1835  went  to  Hawaii,  where  he  labored 
with  great  success  at  Hilo  until  his  death,  Dec.  1, 1882. 
Besides  some  tracts,  essays,  etc.,  he  published  Adventures 
in  Patagonia  (1880): — Life  in  Hawaii  (1882).  See 
Cong.  Year-book,  1884,  p.  21. 

Cochran,  William  Porter,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Millerslown,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1803. 
He  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1824,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1827 ; was  or- 
dained an  evangelist  in  1829,  became  stated  supply  at 
Columbus,  Mo.,  the  same  year,  nt  Palmyra  in  1884,  at 
Big  Creek  in  1841,  pastor  there  in  1857,  preached  in 
various  churches  in  1861,  was  pastor  at  Millerslown  in 
1867,  and  evangelist  from  1869  until  his  death  near 
West  Ely,  Mo.,  Dec.  25,  1884.  Sec  Necrol.  Report  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1885,  p.  14. 

Cocker,  Benjamin  Franklin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  divine,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1821.  He  was  brought  up  as  a Wesleyan, 
converted  in  early  life,  and  at  eighteen  became  a local 
preacher.  He  was  educated  at  King  James’s  Gruro- 
roar-school  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  after 
spending  several  years  in  business  in  England,  and 
from  1850  several  more  in  Australia,  he  came  to  Amer-  j 
ica  in  1856,  settled  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  the  next  year  1 
joined  the  Detroit  Conference,  being  sent  to  Palmyra; 
the  following  year  was  stationed  at  Adrian,  afterwards 
at  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Adrian;  and  in  1869  was 
ap|>ointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, a position  which  he  retained  until  his  death,  April 
8,  1883.  He  was  a fine  scholar  and  a brilliant  writer. 
He  was  the  author  of,  Christianity  and  Greek  Philoso- 
phy : — Theistic  Concejttion  of  the  World: — Student's 
Hand-book  of  Philosophy.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1883,  p.  315. 

Coggeshall,  Samuel  D.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1811. 
He  was  converted  in  early  life,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  preach;  was  admitted  in  1832  into  the  New 
England  Conference,  in  which  and  (after  1840)  in  the 
Providence  (now  the  New  England  Southern)  Confer- 
ence he  occupied  important  positions  until  his  death, 
Oct.  30,  1885.  By  private  studies  he  acquired  a good 
degree  of  scholarship,  and  was  well  known  as  a writer, 
especially  on  historical  subjects,  in  the  periodicals  of 
his  denomination.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1886,  p.  90. 

Colt,  Thomas  Wintiirop,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  divine,  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  June 
28,  1803.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1821 ; 
ltecame  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1827 ; of 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  in  1829;  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  1839 ; afterwards  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Troy;  president  of  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  Kv. ; professor  of  Trinity  College,  Ilnrtford, 
in  1849;  in  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1872,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  his 
death,  June  21,  1885.  He  was  the  author  of,  Theolog- 
ical Commonplace  Rook  (1832,  1857):  — Remarks  on 
Horton's  Statement  of  Reasons,  etc.  (1833) :—  Bible  in 


Paragraphs  (1834;  an  abridgment  of  Townsend's 
Chronological  Bible,  which  he  also  edited  in  full,  1837) : 
— Puritanism  (1844),  besides  frequent  contributions  to 
the  journals  of  his  denomination. 

Colleges,  American.  The  methods  of  organiza- 
tion and  instruction  adopted  in  these  institutions  natu- 
rally grew  out  of  those  pursued  in  the  educational  es- 
tablishments of  the  mother  country,  especially  the  great 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  which  the 
colleges  proper  are  subordinate  or  detailed  schools.  See 
Universities,  European.  In  a few,  chiefly  the  older 
and  better-endowed  colleges  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  the  original  academic  foundation  has  gradually 
expanded  into  a fully-developed  university,  and  in  many 
of  the  newer  institutions  the  entire  curriculum  has  been 
laid  out  for  future  completion;  hence  the  use  of  the 
title  “university”  has  been  not  altogether  inappropri- 
ate, although  few  American  educational  incorporations 
cover  the  entire  field  of  liberal  arts  and  learned  profes- 
sions. In  one  instance,  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  European  idea  has  been  substantially 
adopted,  but  without  any  local  apparatus  of  buildings, 
teachers,  or  personal  instruction.  Special  schools  of 
technical  training  are  generally  relied  upon  to  supple- 
ment the  literary  course  in  the  departments  of  law, 
medicine,  theology,  engineering,  etc.  See  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries.  In  many  of  the  newer  colleges  of 
America,  and  in  a few  of  the  older  ones,  ladies  are  now 
admitted  to  the  full  privileges  and  honors  of  study  and 
graduation,  and  there  arc  numerous  institutions,  often 
styled  “Female  Colleges,”  in  which  women  exclusively 
have  nearly  equal  literary  advantages,  besides  the  or- 
namental branches  more  appropriate  to  their  sphere. 
The  honorary  degrees  (A.B.,  etc.)  arc  in  America  some- 
times conferred  by  schools  which  in  reality  are  little 
above  the  rank  of  ordinary’  “academies.”  See  Edu- 
cation. 

The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  ihe  Rejtort 
of  the  (fj.  S.)  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1883-84 
(the  latest  return).  Detailed  information  on  nearly  all 
the  colleges  may  be  found  in  Kiddle  and  Schom’s  Cy - 
clopadia  of  Education,  under  the  title  of  each. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 


According  to  Htais4. 

AxK  *<d  Dmaminittionalism. 

Alabama 

4 

African  Meth.  Episc.. . 

2 

Arkansas 

B 

Aiwoe.  Kef.  Prcso 

1 

California 

11 

Baptist 

36 

3 

Christian 

16 

Connecticut 

3 

Congregational 

IB 

Dakota 

2 

Cong,  and  Preab 

3 

Delaware 

1 

Cumh.  Prcsb 

5 

District  of  Columbia. . 

6 

Disciples 

i 

Georgia 

C 

Evangelical 

i 

Illinois 

29 

Evangelical  Asswiate. 

i 

Indiana 

IB 

Evangelical  Lutheran. 

n 

19 

Friends 

4 

Kansas 

8 

Free-will  Ihiptlnt 

4 

Kentucky 

IB 

German  baptist 

2 

Louisiana 

10 

German  Meth.  Episc.. 

3 

3 

Hebrew 

1 

Maryland 

9 

Lutheran 

3 

Massachusetts 

7 

Methodist  Episcopal.. 

30 

Michigan 

9 

Meth.  Episc.  South.... 

10 

Minnesota 

4 

Meth.  Protestant 

2 

Mississippi 

3 

New  Church  

1 

Missouri 

19 

Non-sectarian 

82 

Nebraska 

6 

Presbyterian 

29 

New  Hampshire 

i 

Presbl  Old  Style 

1 

New  Jereev 

4 

Protestant  Episcopal.. 

10 

New  York 

"o 

Reformed. . . " ’ 

2 

North  Carol iun 

9 

Reformed  Dutch 

i 

Ohio 

33 

Reformed  German.... 

i 

Oregon 

0 

Roman  Catholic 

B0 

Pennsylvania 

20 

Rcventh-dny  Adventist 

2 

Rhode’  Island 

1 

Southern  Presbyterian 

1 

Soutli  Carolina 

9 

United  Brethren 

Tennessee 

20 

United  Presbyterian.. 

3 

Texas 

11 

Uni  verbalist 

4 

Utah 

1 

Totrtl 

SOS 

Vermont 

2 

Virginia 

9 

Washington  Territory. 

2 

Wisconsin 

4 
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AMERICAN  COLLEGES  ESTABLISHED  DURING  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


Orgaaiwd. 


1(539 

1701 

1746 

1743 

1754 

1766 

1770 

1771 
1770 

1752 

1753 
1735 
1739 
1789 

1793 

1794 

1795 
1795 


Nas>* 


1 .oration.  I PrrrmiUnj;  Dteomlulioa.  • Tarkn. 


Harvard  College 1 

Yale  College. 

College  of  New  Jersey 

University  of  Pennsylvania.. 

Colombia  College. 

Brown  University 

Dartmouth  College 

Rutgers  College 

Ilanipden-Siclney  College.. .. 

Washington  Cortege 

Dickinson  College..... 

College  of  Charleston 

St.John’s  College 

Georgetown  College 

Williams  College. 

Greeneville  College 

University  of  North  Carolina. 
Union  College 


Cambridge,  Mass 

New  Haven,  Conu 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  York  city,  N.  Y 

Providence,  R.  I 

Hanover,  N.  II 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Hainpden-Siduey  College, 

Chestertown,  Md 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Annapolis,  Md 

West  Washington,  D.  C... 

Williamstowii,  Mass 

Tnscultim.  Tenn 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 


Unitarian 

Congregational.... 
Presbyterian 


Prot.  Episcopal 

Baptist 

Congregational 

Dutch  Reformed.... 
Presbyterian 


Meth.  Episcopal 


Roman  Catholic.... 

Congregational 

Presbyterian 


I 


■8 

41 

3S 

14 
IT 

15 
13 

« 

> 

T 

5 

9 

ts 

17 

4 

13 

19 


5s»fc=u. 
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691 

434 

M3 

235 

270 

EM 

65 

It 

33 

90 

17 

49 

216 

275 

19 

133 

119 


Collier,  WlLLUM,  D.IX,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  was  bom  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
March  11,  1803.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  be- 
came a local  preacher.  In  1828  he  united  with  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  in  1829  was  admitted 
into  the  Maryland  Conference,  in  1851  transferred  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  in  1853  to  the  Muskin- 
gum Conference,  in  all  which  he  took  prominent  posi- 
tions, being  several  times  president.  He  held  a super- 
annuated relation  from  1863  to  1869,  and  again  from 
1874  until  his  death,  July  12,  1884.  He  was  a power- 
ful preacher.  See  Methodist  Recorder,  Sept.  20, 1884. 

Conceptualism,  a term  used  to  designate  that 
form  of  speculative  philosophy  which  does  not  deny  the 
reality  of  objective  existences,  but  still  holds  them  to 
be  certain  only  as  results  of  subjective  perception  or 
cognition.  It  was  substantially  that  of  Abelard,  Peter 
the  Lombard,  and  Albert  the  Great.  See  Nominalism 
and  Realism.  It  has  recently  been  revived  in  a mod- 
ified form  by  Kant,  l^otze,  and  others. 

Concursus  Divlnus,  a term  used  in  scholastic 
philosophy  to  designate  the  coincidence  between  the 
divine  agency,  as  a final  cause,  and  natural  agencies, 
as  the  efiicient  cause  of  events  and  processes.  It  was 
elaborated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  a similar  distinc- 
tion may  be  traced  in  the  discussions  on  the  human 
will  and  scientific  evolution. 

Condit,  Robert  Woodruff,  D.IX,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  1795. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1814, 
was  lipensed  in  1818,  and  after  preaching  in  various 
parts  of  Virginia,  settled  as  pastor  at  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.,  from  December,  1820,  to  April,  1830,  and  at  Os- 
wego, from  April,  1831,  until  his  death,  Feb.  11,  1871. 
He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  active  in  all  ecclesi- 
astical work.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Auburn  J’heol.  Hem. 

1883,  p.  241 ; Kevin,  Presbytcriun  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Coombe,  Pknxf.L,  a noted  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Smyrna,  Del.,  Aug.  5,  1811.  He 
was  converted  in  1829;  received  a good  English  educa- 
tion; fillet!  a vacancy  as  preacher  at  Elkington,  Md., 
in  1834,  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  into  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference,  in  which  he  occupied  important 
positions,  as  preacher,  presiding  elder,  and  agent  for  va- 
rious Church  enterprises,  and  especially  in  the  temper- 
ance cause,  until  his  death,  near  Philadelphia,  Jan.  31, 

1884.  Sec  MinuUs  of  A nniial  Conferences , 1884,  p.  81. 

Cooper,  J.  T.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Lkiver,  Del.,  March  16,  1806.  He  was 
converted  when  about  twenty-three  years  old,  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1834,  and  in  it  occupied 
important  stations  until  the  failure  of  his  health,  in 
1851,  after  which  he  labored  occasionally,  chiefly  in  the 
Wilmington  Conference,  until  his  death,  April  12, 1884. 
See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1885,  p.  84. 


Coppin  (Copyn,  or  Copping X John,  a layman 
(some  say  a minister)  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Eng.,  was 
imprisoned  in  1570  for  holding  public  religious  services, 
and  banged,  June  5,  1583,  as  a disseminator  of  heretical 
books.  See  Dexter,  Congregationalism,  p.  210. 

Cotteriil,  Thomas,  au  English  clergyman  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Cannock,  Staffordshire,  I *ee.  4,  1779. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge;  or- 
dained in  1806;  labored  in  the  ministry  successively  at 
Tutbury,  Lane  End,  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries^,  and 
at  St.  Paul’s,  Sheffield  (1817),  until  his  death.  Dec.  29, 
1823.  Besides  a book  of  family  prayers,  be  published 
(aided  by  James  Montgomery)  a Selection  of  Psaiuu 
and  Hymns  (1819),  among  which  the  version  of  Pssl  ciii, 
beginning  “O  bless  the  I»rd,  my  soul."  has  become 
especially  popular.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Cotterill's  hymn,  “O 
thou  who  hast  at  thy  command.  The  hearts  of  all  men 
in  thy  hand,”  is  from  the  same  collection. 

Cotton,  Nathaniel,  an  English  physician  and 
poet,  was  l>om  in  1707.  He  studied  medicine  at  Ley- 
den under  Boerhave;  established  an  asylum  for  lunatics 
first  at  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire,  and  afterwards  at  Sc 
Albans,  and  died  Aug.  2,  1788.  Besides  two  medical 
books,  he  published  Visions  iu  Verse  (1751,  and  since). 
His  works,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  were  edited  by  his 
son  (1791,  2 vols.).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1618,  ami  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1643  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  Oxford  on  account  of  his  royalistic 
sentiments,  and  afterwards  left  England  for  ten  yearn, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  studious  retirement. 
He  died  at  Cbertscv,  July  28,  1667.  Besides  some 
scientific  and  philosophical  treatises,  he  published  many 
poems,  which,  however,  are  now  little  valued.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Craik,  James,  D.D.,  IX. D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1806.  He 
graduated  from  the  Transylvania  University;  practiced 
law  at  Kanawha,  W.  Va. ; was  ordained  in  18S9;  was 
rector  five  years  at  Weston,  and  thereafter  of  Christ 
Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  until  his  death,  June  9,  1882. 
He  was  president  of  the  General  Convention  in  1865, 
1868,  1871,  and  1874,  and  for  many  years  a member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of  Kentucky. 

Crane,  William  Caret,  D.D.,  IX  D„  a Baptist 
minister  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Richmond,  Va^ 
i March  17,  1816.  He  graduated  from  Columbian  Col- 
lege, D.  C.;  was  converted  in  1832.  and  onlaitted  in 
1838;  was  pastor  successively  at  Montgomery,  Ala^ 
Columbus,  Vicksburg,  and  Yazoo  City,  Muttu.  from  1839 
to  1851 ; in  1863  president  of  Baylor  University, Texas, 
and  died  Feb.  26, 1885.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop. 
8.  V. 

Cretenet,  Jacques,  a Doted  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  at  Champlitte  (Franche  Com  tv)  in  1694.  He 
studied  surgery  at  Lyons,  and  devoted  himself  to  tba 
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relief  of  the  victims  of  the  memorable  plague  in  that 
city.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  brought 
him  a large  property,  he  entered  the  clerical  state,  and 
founded  the  order  of  Josephists,  devoted  to  missions  and 
education,  which  met  with  much  opposition,  the  head 
himself  being  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons.  Cretenet  died  at  Monthcei,  Sept.  1, 1666.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Diog.  Ginirale , s.  r. 

Crossman,  Samuel,  an  English  clergyman  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Bradley,  Suffolk,  in  1824;  became 
prebendary  of  the  first  stall  at  Bristol  in  1667,  dean  in 
1 683.  and  diet!  Feb.  4, 1684.  Besides  Sermons,  he  pub- 
lished The  Young  Man's  Meditations  (1664,  1868), 
which  contains  several  popular  hymns. 

Cruelty  to  Animals  is  a subject  which  has  lately 
attracted  much  public  attention  from  moralists  and 
legislators.  The  principle  upon  which  owners  are  re- 
strained from  exercising  unnecessary  severity  in  the 
treatment  of  their  beasts  is  not,  as  often  imagined,  be- 
cause brutes  have  any  moral  rights  in  themselves,  but 
because  society  requires  to  be  protected  from  exhibitions 
of  cruelty,  inasmuch  as  these  not  only  outrage  the  feel- 
ings of  humane  spectators,  but  also  tend  to  generate 
ferocity  in  the  individuals  who  practice  such  excess, 
and  thus  render  them  dangerous  to  their  fellow-beings. 
On  this  ground  Christianity,  as  soon  as  it  succeeded  in 
gaining  control  of  public  sentiment  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, abolished  the  atrocious  customs  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, not  even  allowing  beasts  to  contend  with  each 
other  in  mortal  combat  for  the  amusement  of  the  popu- 
lace; and  the  same  benign  influence  has  nearly  ban- 
ished the  bull-fight,  the  cock-pit,  and  pigeon-shooting, 
as  sports,  from  Christendom.  Wanton  infliction  of 
suffering  is  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Gospel,  and  invariably  reacts  with  injury  upon  its 
perpetrator.  Even  criminals  arc  not  to  be  executed 
with  needless  severity,  nor  with  prolonged  or  aggra- 
vated misery.  Fain  may  be,  often  must  be,  inflicted, 
and  that  of  intense  character,  but  never  unnecessarily 
nor  for  the  gratification  of  revenge,  malice,  or  barbarity. 
The  heavenly  Father  himself,  like  the  wise  surgeon, 
cuts  keenly  and  cauterizes  sorely,  but  only  for  the  good 
of  the  sufferer.  So  the  human  lord  of  creation  has  a 
right  to  take  the  life  of  inferior  creatures  when  this  is 
subservient  to  hi9  own  or  others’  important  advantage, 
but  he  is  not  authorized  to  superadd  torture.  The  mod- 
em laws  passed  in  most  Christian  countries  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals  have  this  principle  for  their  only 
legitimate  foundation.  Hence  they  should  be  judi- 
ciously administered,  so  as  not  rashly  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  rights  of  ownership,  nor  subject  parties  to 
vexatious  interference.  Tlie  practice  of  vivisection  for 
scientific  and  medical  purposes  has  especially  been,  in 
our  judgment,  unduly  restrained  by  some  of  the  enact- 
ments in  certain  states  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 
The  valuable  information  to  be  acquired  by  this  means 
alone  should  not  be  los£ for  squeamish  regard  to  nervous 
individuals,  who  are  not  compelled  nor  expected  to  wit- 
ness such  operations.  Provided  no  unnecessary  amount 
of  pain  is  caused  the  animal,  nor  any  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances introduced  into  the  operation,  (hese  experi- 
ments should  be  fostered  by  the  statute  law,  rather  than 
repressed.  They  ought  doubtless  to  be  placed  under 
regulation,  but  not  prohibited.  They  should,  of  course, 
be  performed  in  private,  and  by  scientific  practitioners. 
When  carried  on  properly  they  are  a means  of  mercy 
and  not  an  act  of  inhumanity. 

Curran,  Richard  Augustus,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  July  15,  1808. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1834,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1837;  was  li- 
censed the  same  year,  and  became  stated  supply  at 
various  churches  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  ami  Georgia  un- 
til 1842,  after  which  he  was  pastor  of  several  churches 
successively,  iu  Pennsylvania  chiefly,  teaching  occa- 
sionally at  the  same  time  until  1875,  when  he  retired 


to  Indiana.  He  died  there,  March  26, 1883.  See  Necrol. 
Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1884,  p.  22. 

Currey,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  London,  April  7, 1816,  and  educated  at  Charter- 
house School  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  grad- 
uating in  1838.  He  became  a fellow  of  the  latter  in 
1839,  in  1840  a lecturer,  in  1844  a tutor,  in  18-15  White- 
hall preacher,  in  1849  preacher  at  the  Charterhouse, 
and  in  1871  its  master.  He  died  Feb.  7, 1882. 

D. 

Dabentonne.  See  Daubkntonnk. 

Damon,  Samuel  Chenery,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Holden,  Mass.,  Feb.  16, 1816.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1836,  attended 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  two  years,  gradu- 
ating from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1841; 
was  ordained  seaman’s  chaplain  and  editor  of  The 
Friend,  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  from  1842  until  his  death, 
Feb.  7, 1885.  He  published  numerous  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. See  Cong.  Year-book,  1886,  p.  22 ; Necrol.  Report 
of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1885,  p.  38. 

Davies,  Benjamin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  a Baptist  schol- 
ar, was  bom  at  Wem,  near  St.  Clear’s,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, Wales,  Feb.  26, 1814.  He  began  to  preach  before 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  entered  Bristol  College  in 
1830,  studied  at  the  universities  of  Dublin  and  Glas- 
gow, and  finally  at  Leipsic;  in  1838  took  charge  of  the 
Baptist  Theological  Institution  at  Montreal,  Canada; 
in  1844  of  Stepney  College,  England;  in  1847  became 
professor  in  McGill  College,  Montreal ; in  1857  in  Step- 
ney College;  then  removed  to  Regent’s  Park,  London, 
and  died  July  19, 1875.  He  was  active  in  philological 
and  Biblical  labors,  and  published  numerous  works  in 
that  line.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bible  Revision 
Committee.  See  (Loud.)  Baptist  1 land  -book,  1876, 
p.  341. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  an  English  writer,  was  bom  at 
Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  in  1570.  lie  graduated  from  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  in  1590,  studied  law,  became  a member 
of  Parliament  in  1601,  in  1603  solicitor-general  of  Ire- 
land, in  1608  chief-justice  in  England,  in  1616  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  died  Dec.  7, 1626.  Besides  several  po- 
litical essays  he  published  a somewhat  noted  poem, 
entitled  Nosce  Teipsum  (Lond.  1594,  and  often).  See 
Chalmers,  Riog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Dead,  Book  ok  the.  See  Ritual  ok  the  Dead. 

Dean,  James  Alexander,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Hubbardton,  Vt.,  April  8, 
1823.  He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University,  Conn., 
in  1847 ; studied  one  year  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary; taught  for  several  years  in  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, Ohio,  and  Indiana,  joining  mennwliile  (1852)  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  and  later  (1860)  the  Providence  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  lie 
occupied  important  stations  until  1872,  after  which  he 
was  engaged  by  turns  as  teacher,  preacher,  and  author 
until  his  death,  March  80,  1885.  See  Alumni  Record 
of  Wesleyan  University,  1883,  p.  81,  564;  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences , 1886,  p.  81. 

De  Koven,  Henry,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  Jan.  24,  1819,  at  Middletown, 
Conn.  He  studied  some  time  at  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity there,  then  travelled  in  Europe,  studied  theol- 
ogy under  Dr.  Jarvis  at  Middletown,  in  18-12  became 
instructor  of  modern  languages  in  the  university  there, 
iu  1844  rector  at  East  Haddam,  in  1845  assistant  min- 
ister of  Christ  Church,  New  York  city,  in  1848  rector 
at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  in  1862  professor  in  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School, Middletown, Coon., and  died  at  Engel- 
burg,  Switzerland,  July  10, 1884. 

Desbon,  Giles  Henry,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  March 
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31,  1820.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1840, 
and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (N.  Y.)  in 
1843 ; ministered  thereafter  at  Windham,  Conn.,  until 
1844,  at  South  Glastonbury  until  1848,  and  at  Meriden 
from  1850  until  his  death,  Jan.  1, 1883. 

Dickinson,  John,  LL.D.,  an  English  Independent 
minister,  was  bom  near  Whitby,  Oct.  27,  1797.  He 
was  received  as  a preacher  among  the  Weslevans,  but 
left  them  to  study  under  Ur.  Wardlaw  at  Glasgow,  and 
at  the  Edinburgh  University.  In  1838  he  became  pas- 
tor at  Kilmarnock,  in  1846  at  Hounslow,  in  1852  at 
Bun-,  Lancashire,  and  in  1857  at  Bridlington,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  5,  1884.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1885, 
p.  190. 

Diefendort  Sanders,  P.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Mindcn,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  1816.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1836;  became  pastor 
of  Nashville  and  Hopewell  churches,  in  Ohio,  in  1845; 
in  1849  professor  in  Vermilion  Institute,  where  he  re- 
mained, with  some  pastoral  and  educational  changes  in 
the  interim,  until  his  death,  Feb.  14, 1884.  See  Nevin, 
Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  V. 

Dirck,  Corseul'8  Lansing,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  March  3, 
1785.  He  became  pastor  at  Onondaga  in  1807,  at 
Stillwater  in  1814,  at  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1816,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (First  Church),  in  1817,  at  Utica 
(Second  Church)  in  1829,  at  Houston  Street,  New  Y'ork 
city,  in  1883.  resided  in  Auburn  from  1835  to  1838,  in 
Illinois  in  1839,  was  pastor  successively  at  Utica,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Auburn  until  1846,  of  churches  in  New  Y'ork 
city  and  Brooklyn  until  1855,  and  died  March  19, 1857. 
He  was  also  a professor  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
from  1821  to  1826.  See  Nevin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 


Disembodied  State  of  the  Soul  after 
Death.  In  our  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  essen- 
tial nature,  whether  of  matter  or  spirit,  and  of  the 
bond  of  union  between  them  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion, we  are  able  to  predicate  very  little  with  certainty 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  its  separation 
from  the  body.  Neither  science  nor  revelation  affords 
us  much  positive  information  on  the  subject.  After  all 
the  long  and  earnest  inquiries  of  Christian  as  well  as 
pagan  philosophers  a few  general  points  only  have  been 
definitely  ascertained.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  summed  up 
in  the  two  following  propositions.  See  Psychology. 

1.  The  Soul  Presents  Us  Consciousness  after  Death. 
— The  continuity  of  its  intellectual  and  emotional  pow- 
ers is  indeed  essential  to  its  identity,  if  not  to  its  very 
existence,  for  we  can  form  no  conception  of  a disembod- 
ied spirit  where  these  are  absent.  The  so-called  “soul- 
sleep”  is  a contradiction  in  terms,  for  literal  sleep  is  a 
state  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  mind,  or,  at  least,  a 
status  of  the  latter  superinduced  by  a certain  condition 
of  the  former.  In  like  manner  ail  the  analogies  based 
upon  temporary  unconsciousness  by  reason  of  accidents 
or  disease  during  life  are  false  and  self-confuted,  since 
the  very  relation  of  corporeity  upon  which  they  are 
hypothecated  is  absent  in  the  premises.  It  is  scientif- 
ically certain  that  all  such  comatose  or  insensible  states 
are  merely  the  result  of  injury  or  inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  brain  and  other  nervous  centres,  and  are  produced 
by  purely  physical  causes;  hence,  if  they  prove  anything 
at  all  in  the  case,  they  would  argue  a total  and  dual 
cessation  of  all  consciousness  at  death— in  other  words, 
the  mortality  of  the  soul  equally  with  that  of  the  body. 
If  the  spirit  really  survives  the  dissolution  of  the  flesh 
— and  this  is  conceded  by  those  who  maintain  the  the- 
ory in  question — then  it  must  continue  to  possess  and 
exercise  its  faculties,  or  else  drop  into  a state  which  is 
tantamount  to  non-existence.  A disembodied  soul  is 
difficult  enough  for  us  to  apprehend  hi  any  supposition 
without  this  superadded  notion  of  inanition  of  thought. 
It  is  as  nearly  as  possible  analogous  to  a mere  point , but 
this,  if  devoid  of  properties  or  functions,  is  a sheer  non- 
entity. Moreover,  a restoration  to  consciousness  by 
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means  and  in  consequence  of  a reunion  with  the  body 
would  be  a recreation  and  a total  destruction  of  the  idea 
of  identity.  See  Resurrection. 

Accordingly,  the  uniform  testimony  of  Scripture  is 
clear  os  to  the  continued  exercise  of  all  its  essential 
powers  by  the  soul  after  death.  Whatever  else  the  par- 
able of  Lazarus  and  Dives  mayor  may  not  mean.it  cer- 
tainly includes  this,  and  the  frequent,  nay-  customary, 
use  of  such  expressions  as  “being  with  Christ,”  etc, 
must  imply,  at  least,  as  much  as  this.  That  the  peni- 
tent thief  and  the  apostle  Paul  expected  to  fall  into 
absolute  unconsciousness  is  abhorrent  to  common-sense 
and  opposed  to  the  plain  tenor  of  their  language.  There 
could  be  no  joy  in  such  an  anticipation,  and  there  can 
be  no  comfort  in  it  to  modem  believers.  It  is  as  un- 
scriptural  as  it  is  irrational.  See  Sot  t^sLKKP. 

2.  The  JHsembodied  Soul  Ceases  to  Hold  Us  Present 
Relations  to  Earth  and  Sense. — This  follows  necessarily 
from  the  absence  of  the  body,  through  which  alone  it 
maintains  these  relations.  The  supposition  of  the  de- 
velopment or  continuance  of  spiritual  senses,  or  some 
occult  faculty  by  which  it  discerns  outward  objects,  is 
a sheer  fancy  destitute  of  logical  or  scientific  support. 
A great  deal  of  vague  phraseology  and  equally  indefi- 
nite imaginings  is  often  indulged  in  by  Christians  on 
this  point.  Swedenborg  carried  his  speculations  so  far 
ns  to  invent  a whole  new  world  of  post-mundane  won- 
ders. and  to  people  it  with  the  creations  of  his  fertile 
fancy.  Sober  theology  should  be  wary  of  such  ex- 
travagance. The  figurative  expressions  of  Scripture 
must  not  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  visionary  con- 
ceptions. Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  total 
suspension  of  all  communication  with  the  external  or 
physical  universe  by  the  disruption  of  the  tie  between 
the  body  and  the  spirit  at  death,  and  prior  to  its  re- 
sumption at  the  resurrection.  How  far  a disembodied 
spirit  may  be  able  to  hold  intercourse  with  another  is  a 
pure  matter  of  conjecture,  upon  which  exjierience  affords 
no  information.  That  God, and  perhaps  angelic  beings, 
have  direct  access  to  the  mind  in  that  state  is  a reason- 
able supposition,  but  it  must  be  purely  by  internal  and 
spiritual  influences,  which  leave  no  trace  of  means  or 
method  upon  the  consciousness  — as,  in  fact,  they  do 
not  in  the  embodied  state  (John  iii,  8).  They  can  be 
detected  only  by  their  character  and  tendency  (1  John 
iv,  1).  The  joys  of  the  righteous  and  the  misery  of 
the  wicked  will  doubtless  la?  intensified  by  the  absence 
of  all  distracting  influences  in  the  disembodied  state, 
and  will  result  chiefly,  perhaps  wholly,  from  the  recol- 
lections and  combinations  of  their  former  habits  and 
associations  of  thought  and  feeling,  just  as  in  the  state 
of  final  beatification  or  perdition  they  will  be  mainly 
due  to  similar  onuses.  The  soul  will  continue  its  usual 
state  fixed  by  the  absence  of  probation  and  external  in- 
fluences. Nor  will  it  pursue  the  hallucinations  of  dreams, 
which  are  the  effect  of  n suspension  of  the  rational  and 
perceptive  faculties  during  slqpp  in  a corporeal  state, 
but  will  have  the  full  consciousness  of  its  position  as  to 
guilt  or  innocence,  and  the  clear  apprehension  of  its 
final  award.  A practical  lesson,  this,  of  the  importance 
of  cultivating  those  moral  faculties  and  spiritual  aspira- 
tions upon  which  the  happiness  of  a rational  and  ac- 
countable creature  must  everlastingly  depend!  See 
Intermediate  State. 

Dobell,  John,  an  English  hvmnist,  born  in  1757, 
was  a pious  layman  of  moderate  education,  who  died  at 
Poole,  Dorsetshire,  in  May,  1840,  leaving,  besides  two 
volumes  on  liaptism  (1807)  and  Humanity  (1812),  a 
New  Selection  of'  Hymns  (Lond.  1812,  8vo,  and  later), 
containing  several  of  his  own. 

Dodge,  Richard  Varick,  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Koskaskia,  111.,  Aug.  4,  1821.  He 
graduated  from  Y’ale  College  in  1840,  spent  one  year 
studying  law,  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1844,  served  as  pastor  or  stated  supply  at 
various  places  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Fenniyl- 
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vania,  Wisconsin,  and  California,  spent  several  years  in 
foreign  travel,  became  pastor  at  San  Diego,  CaL,  in  1879, 
and  died  there,  Feb.  26,  1885.  See  NecroL  Report  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Stm.  1885,  p.  48. 

Dorrien,  Patrick,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Downpatrick,  County  Down,  March 
29,  1814.  He  entered  Maynooth  College  in  1833,  was 
ordained  in  1837,  was  curate  at  Belfast  until  1847,  par- 
ish priest  of  Loughlin  Island  until  1860,  when  he  became 
bishop  of  Gabala  in  partibus , coadjutor  of  the  see  of 
Down  and  Connor  in  1865,  sole  bishop  in  the  same  year, 
and  died  Nor.  3, 1885.  He  published  some  sermons  and 
charges.  See  Brady,  Episc.  Succession , i,  275;  ii,  363. 

Drummond,  William,  the  first  Scottish  poet  who 
wrote  well  in  English,  was  bom  at  Hawthomdcn,  Dec. 
13, 1585.  He  graduated  from  Edinburgh  University  in 
1605,  studied  law  at  Bruges,  in  France,  settled  upon 
bis  native  estate  in  1609,  spent  several  years  (1625-30) 
abroad,  but  was  so  affected  by  the  execution  of  Charles 
I that  he  died,  Dec.  4, 1649.  Besides  some  political  pro- 
ductions, he  published  numerous  poems  (a  few  religious), 
which  have  been  issued  collectively  (1711,  1832,  1833, 
1857).  Sec  Life,  by  Masson  (Loud.  1878). 

Du  Boia,  John  Clarkson,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  bom  Dec.  13. 1829,  was  rector  of  SL  John’s 
Church,  Fredericksted,  Santa  Cruz,  and  died  at  Antigua, 
Nov.  27, 1884. 

Dui£  Archibald,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  the  Gallowgate,  Aberdeen,  in  1810,  and  edu- 
cated iu  Marischal  College,  then  one  of  the  two  univer- 
sities of  that  city.  Visiting  Canada  on  a commercial 
commission,  he  earnestly  engaged  in  religious  labor,  and 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  1836,  entered  Glasgow 
Theological  Academy.  In  1841  he  was  ordained  pastor 
at  Fraserburg;  in  1845  joined  the  seceding  Scotch 
Church,  accepting  the  pastorship  of  the  newly-formed 
Ebenezer  Chapel;  iu  1848  became  pastor  at  Hawick; 
in  1856  entered  the  service  of  the  Colonial  Missionary 
Society,  laboring  first  at  Comansville,  Canada,  and  after 
1862  at  Sherbrooke.  In  1880  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and,  returning  to  England,  died  at  Putney,  Nov.  19, 1883. 
See  (Load.)  Cong.  Year-book , 1884,  p.  288. 

Dunwody,  James,  a veteran  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  iu  Screven 
County,  Ga.,  May  4,  1790.  He  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1810,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1816,  was  admitted  to  the  Carolina  Conference  in  1818, 
and  labored  earnestly  iu  hard  fields  until  1870,  when  he 
took  a superannuated  relation,  which  he  sustained  until 
his  death,  July  31,  1884.  See  Minute*  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1884,  p.  129. 

Dutton,  Warren  Backus,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  graduated  from  Vale  College  in  1829,  studied 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  became 
assistant  pastor  in  Farmville,  Va.,  in  1838,  pastor  at 
Charlestown  in  1841,  devoted  1866-67  to  recruiting  his 
health,  labored  from  1868  to  1870  at  IIar|>er‘8  Ferry,  and 
afterwards  resided  at  Charlestown  until  his  death,  Sept. 
5, 1874,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Sec  Nevin,  Presb. 
Encyclop.  s.  v. 

E. 

Edmeston,  James,  an  English  architect  and  pdet, 
was  bom  in  London,  Sept.  10, 1791,  and  died  at  Homer- 
ton,  Jan.  7,  1867.  He  published,  besides  some  prose 
works,  several  volumes  of  religious  lyrical  comjiositions, 
from  which  a few  pieces  have  been  inserted  iu  most 
modem  hymnals. 

Elliott,  Miss  Charlotte,  an  English  poetess,  sister 
of  the  author  of  Horcs  Ajtocalypticce,  was  bom  in  1789, 
and  died  at  Brighton,  Sept.  22, 1871.  She  wrote  several 
volumes  of  religious  poems,  of  which  a number  may  be 
found  in  recent  hymnals,  especially  “Just  as  I am, 
without  one  plea,”  which  was  composed  after  she  had 


become  a permanent  invalid.  Her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Julia  Anne  Elliott,  who  died  in  1841,  also  contributed 
several  hymns  to  one  of  her  earliest  publications. 

Emerson,  Daniel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  23, 1810.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1830,  studied  two 
years  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  graduated  from 
Vale  Divinity  School  in  1833,  taught  school  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  was  ordained  pastor  at  Northborough,  Mass., 
in  1836,  in  1840  became  pastor  in  East  Whiteland,  Pa., 
in  1845  at  York,  in  1855  at  St.  George’s,  Del.,  in  1869 
of  the  Eastern  Mariners’  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1873  general  secretary  of  the  Young  Mens’  Christian 
Association  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1878  missionary  of  the 
First  Presbvterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  died 
July  6,  1883. 

Espy,  T.  B.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Cass  County,  Ga.,  iu  1837.  He  was  educated  at  Howard 
College,  Ala.,  served  three  years  as  chaplain  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  two  years  as  pastor  at  Athens,  Ga.,  two 
at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  1873  became  editor  of  the  West- 
ern Baptist,  in  1879  of  the  Baptist  Reflector,  and  later 
of  the  American  Baptist  Flag,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  died 
at  Little  Rock,  Feb.  7,  1881.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Encyclop.  s.  v. 

European  Universities.  See  Universities. 

Ewer,  Ferdinand  Cartwright,  D.D.,a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  Dorn  at  Nantucket,  51  ass.,  May 
22, 1826.  lie  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1846, 
became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  in 
1857,  in  1858  assistant  minister  of  St.  Ann’s,  New  York 
city,  in  1860  of  Christ  Church  in  the  same  city,  later 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  died  iu  Montreal,  Oct. 
10,  1883. 

F. 

Field,  Julius,  a veteran  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  April  2,  1799.  In  1821  he  entered  the 
New  York  Conference  (which  then  extended  into  Ver- 
mont), in  which  he  continued  to  labor  with  earnestness 
and  success  as  pastor  and  evangelist  until  1839;  then  in 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  as  presiding  elder,  Sunday- 
school  and  Bible  agent,  and  pastor  until  1846;  then 
again  as  pastor  in  his  former  conference  until  his  super, 
animation  iu  1866.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1884.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1885,  p.  99. 

Fitch,  Elkazaic  Thompson,  D.I).,  a Congregational 
divine,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  1791. 
He  graduated  from  Y'ale  College  in  1810,  and  from  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary  in  1815;  was  ordained  in 
1817,  became  professor  iu  the  Y'ale  Divinity  School  the 
same  year,  lecturer  on  homiletics  in  1863,  professor 
emeritus  in  1863,  and  died  there,  Jan.  31,  1871.  He 
often  wrote  for  the  religious  reviews,  published  severni 
sermons, and  aided  in  compiling  Congregational  hymnals. 

Follen,  Mrs.  Eliza  Lee  (nee  Cabot),  a poetess, 
wife  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  C.  Follen  (q.  v. ),  was  born  in 
Boston,  Aug.  15,  1787.  She  was  married  in  1828,  and 
died  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  1860.  Besides  sev- 
eral works  iu  prose,  she  published  Poems  (1839),  some 
of  which  became  quite  popular.  See  Duyckinck,  Cy- 
clop. of  A mer.  Literature , i,  989. 

Fontaine,  Edward,  LED.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Greenwood,  Y'a.,  Aug.  5,  1814. 
lie  was  educated  in  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.;  became  a Methodist  minister  in  Texas  in 
1840;  held  various  parishes  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana  from  1847  until  1855,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas. He  died  at  Belvidcre,  Miss.,  Jan.  19,  1884. 

Forbes,  John  Murray,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  bom  in  1807.  lie  served  as  rector 
of  SL  Luke’s  Church,  New  Y'ork  city,  and  dean  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  (here,  and  died  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.J.,  OcL  11,  1885. 
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Fraser,  James,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prelate,  was  born  j 
at  Prestbary,  near  Cheltenham,  in  1818,  He  graduated 
from  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1839;  in  1840  became 
a fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  acted  aa  tutor  there  for  j 
five  years;  in  1847  became  rector  at  Cholderton,  Wilt-  f 
shire;  in  1860  at  Upton  Xervet,  near  Reading;  in  1870 
bishop  of  Manchester,  and  died  Oct.  22, 1885.  lie  was 
the  author  of  several  reporta,  charges,  and  addresses  on 
politico-religious  subjects. 

French,  Edwahd  Warner,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Barre,  Vu,  Aug.  23,  1829.  He  1 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1852 ; studied  two 
years  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.;  be- 
came pastor  at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  in  1856,  and  died  Feb.  4, : 
1885. 

Froth  Ingham,  Nathaniel  Langdon,  D.D.,  a ] 
Unitarian  divine,  was  bom  in  Boston,  July  23,  1793. 1 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1811,  and  the 
next  year  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  his 
alma  mater;  in  1815  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Boston ; resigned  in  1850,  but  continued  to  reside  there, 
chiefly  thereafter  engaged  in  literary  labors,  until  his 
death,  April  3, 1870.  Besides  contributions  to  the  peri-  j 
odical  press,  he  published  Sermon*  (1852)  and  Metrical , 
fleet's  ( 1855-70  ),  including  hymns  from  the  German. 
See  Duyckinck,  Cyclop,  of  A mer.  Literature , ii,  33. 


Fuller,  Erasmus  Q.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  at  Carlton,  N.  Y.,  April  15, 1828. 
He  was  converted  at  fourteen  years  of  age;  studied  at 
Adrian,  Mich.;  entered  the  Rock  River  Conference  in 
1856,  in  which,  and  in  the  Georgia  Conference  (1868), 
he  served  very  efficiently  as  preacher,  presiding  elder, 
and  editor  (of  the  Methodist  Adrocate,  at  Atlanta),  un- 
til his  sudden  death,  Oct.  16,  1883.  He  was  a member 
of  the  General  Conference  in  1868  and  thereafter.  He 
published  a volume  on  Sunday-schools,  and  another  in 
defence  of  missions  in  the  South  (Cincinnati,  O.,  1876). 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 1883,  p.314;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Fuller,  R.  W.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Beaufort,  S.C.,  Nov.  27, 1829;  studied  theology  with 
his  uncle,  Dr.  Richard  Fuller;  was  pastor  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  afterwards  agent  for  the  Georgia  Baptist  Orphan’s 
Home,  and  for  Mercer  University.  He  died  June  10, 
1880.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  s.  v. 


G. 

Oadsby,  William,  a noted  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Attleborough  in  January,  1773.  He 
was  early  converted  among  the  Congregationalists,  bap 
tized  in  1793,  ordained  in  1800,  was  pastor  at  Hinckley 
until  1805.  and  thereafter  at  Manchester  until  his  death, 
Jan.  27,  1844.  He  was  very  eccentric  in  preaching. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyelop.  s.  v. 

Geer,  George  Jarvis,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
in  1842,  and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
N.  Y.,  in  1843 ; was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Ballston 
Spa,  from  1845  to  1852,  then  associate  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  New  York  city,  and  final- 
ly of  St.  Timothy,  in  the  same  city,  until  his  death, 
March  16, 1885.  ' 

George,  Augustus  C.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Avon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  April  22, 
1824.  He  was  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  Semiuarv, 
Lima,  joined  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1847,  in  which, 
and  in  the  East  Genesee,  Missouri,  Central  New  York, 
West  Virginia,  and  Rock  River  conferences,  he  occu- 
pied important  positions  until  his  death,  at  Englewood, 
near  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  7,  1885.  Dr.  George  was  often 
a member  of  the  General  Conference,  and  distinguished 
as  a man  of  patriotic  and  ecclesiastical  influence.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences , 1885,  p.  337 ; Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism , s.  v. 


Gibson,  William  J.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  mtcis- 
ter,  was  bom  at  Ryegale,  Vt.,  Aug.  22, 1810.  He  md- 
uated  from  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1826,  studied  the- 
ology privately,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1831,  became 
pastor  of  the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
in  1832,  at  Hollidaysburg  in  1838,  subsequently  of  va- 
rious other  churches  in  Pennsylvania  until  1861,  and 
died  Oct.  5, 1883.  See  Ncvin,  1'retb.  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Gilbert,  Lyman,  D.D.,  a Congregational  divine, 
was  a native  of  Vermont.  He  graduated  from  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1824,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1827 ; was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church. 
Newton,  Mass.,  from  1828  to  1858,  thereafter  at  Malden. 
N.  Y„  and  finally  resided  without  charge  at  Brooklyn, 
until  his  death,  March  28, 1885. 

Gilder,  John  Leonaro,  a noted  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  Aug.  8,  1816.  He  was  early 
converted,  licensed  to  preach  in  1829,  and  in  the  saint 
year  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  in  which  sod 
in  the  New  York  East  Conference  he  occupied  impor- 
tant positions,  including  several  years  occupied  in  teach- 
ing, until  his  sudden  death,  July  3, 1883.  See  Missies 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1884,  p.92. 

Gleason,  Anson,  a noted  Congregational  minister, 
often  designated  as  *•  father  Gleason,”  was  bora  at  Mta- 
chester,  Conn.,  May  2, 1797.  He  was  a missionary  to 
various  tribes  of  Indians  from  1823  to  1835,  in  which 
latter  year  he  was  ordained,  general  missionary  from 
1848  to  1851,  then  again  to  the  Indians  until  1861, asd 
thereafter  city  missionary  successively  in  Rochester, 
Utica,  and  Brooklyn,  nntil  bis  death,  Feb.  24,  issi. 
Cony.  Year-book,  1886,  p.  25. 

Goode,  William,  M.A.,  an  English  writer,  was 
bom  at  Buckingham,  April  2, 1762.  He  entered  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  in  1780,  became  curate  of  Abbots- 
Langlev,  Hertfordshire,  in  1784,  curate  of  Sl  Ann’s, 
Blackfriars,  London,  in  1786,  rector  in  1795,  and  died 
April  15, 1816.  He  was  the  author  of  a New  Yerths 
of  the  Psalms  in  Metre  (1811,  1816): — The  Scripture 
Names  of  Christ  (1822,  6 vols.).  See  Memoir , by  his 
son  (Lond.  1828). 

Gordon,  Samuel  R.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Somerset  County,  Md.  He 
graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
(N.  Y.)  in  1843,  served  as  assistant  at  St.  Paul’s,  Balti- 
more. rector  of  SL  Luke’s,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  of  Sl 
Paul’s,  Kent  County,  of  Sl  Thomas’s,  Prince  George 
County,  in  1853,  and  died  there,  Aug.  19,  1833,  aged 
seventy  years. 

Gowan,  Anthony  T.,  D.D.,  a Scotch  Independent 
minister,  was  bom  in  1811  at  Whitehaven,  Cumberland. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  University,  became 
pastor  at  Iilackhills,  near  Aberdeen,  afterwards  at  Dal- 
keith,  and  finally  colleague  of  Dr.  Alexander  in  the 
Theological  Hall  at  Edinburgh.  He  died  Dec.  16, 
1884.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1886.  p.  169. 

Grahame,  James,  a Scottish  poet,  was  born  April 
22,  1765,  at  Glasgow.  He  graduated  from  the  univer- 
sity there  in  1784,  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  took  order* 
in  the  English  Church,  and  became  curate  first  at  Ship- 
ton,  Gloucestershire,  and  then  at  Sedgefield,  near  Dor- 
ham,  and  died  SepL  14, 1811.  His  poetry,  all  in  blank 
verse,  is  religious;  the  principal  pieces  are.  The  Sab- 
bath:— The  Bards  of  Scotland: — British  Georgies. 
See  English  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Grant,  Sir  Robert,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  in 
1795,  graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1806,  studied  law, 
entered  Parliament  in  1826,  became  governor  of  Bom- 
bay in  1834,  and  died  at  Da|>oorie.  India,  July  9. 1833. 
Besides  some  volumes  on  India,  he  wrote  twelve  sacred 
lyrics,  which  were  published  by  bis  brother,  lord  Glen- 
elg,  under  the  title  of  Sacrtd  Poems  (1839),  snd  are  to 
excellent  that  several  of  them  appear  in  most  modem 
hymnals. 
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Grier,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  Jan.  7, 1806.  He  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1828,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1833,  became  stated  supply 
at  Shamokin  and  Washington,  Pn.,  the  same  year ; 
the  next  year  pastor  at  the  latter  place  until  1852,  at 
Buffalo  in  1854,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  at 
ISIifHinburg,  June  24,  1884.  See  Sterol.  Report  of 
Princeton  TheoL  Sent.  1885,  p.  19. 

Grigga,  Leverktt,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  Nov.  17,  1808.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1829,  studied  at  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  from  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  1834 ; became  pastor  successively  at 
North  Haven,  in  1833 ; Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  in 
1845;  Milbury,  Mass.,  in  1847 ; Bristol,  Conn.,  in  1856; 
agent  of  several  educational  societies  from  1870  to  1881, 
and  died  at  Bristol,  Jan.  28,  1883.  He  published  nu- 
merous sermons  and  addresses.  See  Cong.  Year-book , 
1884,  p.  24. 

H. 

Habington,  William,  an  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Hindlip,  Worcestershire,  Nov.  5,  1605.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Omer’s  Jesuit  College,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris ; spent  his  life  in  literary  and  rural  leisure,  and 
died  on  his  native  estate,  Nov.  13, 1646.  Besides  some 
historical  works,  he  published  occasional  poems  of  a 
serious  vein,  which  were  collected  in  a volume  entitled 
Cottar  a (1635, 1640).  See  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Hall,  James,  a veteran  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  March  4, 1790.  He  entered 
the  Genesee  Conference  in  1813,  in  which  he  labored 
faithfully  until  his  superannuation  in  1852.  He  died 
nt  May  ville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6, 1882.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual 
Conferences,  1883,  p.  221. 

Halliday,  David  Moffat,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Morristown,  N.  J„  Feb.  9,  1807. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1829, 
studied  (1835-36)  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837,  Itecame  pastor  at 
Danville,  Va.,  in  1838,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  without 
charge  after  1867,  residing  during  his  latter  years  nt 
Princeton,  N.  J.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8, 
1884.  See  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Senu  1885, 
p.  34. 

Hammond,  J.  Pinkney-,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  20, 1826. 
He  graduated  from  St.  John’s  College  in  1845,  was  settled 
successively  at  Upper  Marlborough,  Md.,  Bangor,  Me., 
Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  Beading,  Pa.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Annapo- 
lis, Md.,  and  finally  at  Whittingham  Church,  Baltimore. 
He  died  Aug.  9, 1884. 

Harper,  James,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  July  28, 1802.  He  graduated 
from  Glasgow  University  in  1823,  studied  divinity  un- 
der Dr.  Dick,  was  ordained  by  the  United  Secession 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  came  to  New  York  in  1833,  be- 
came pastor  at  Galway,  then  at  Ellicott  city,  Md.  (1838), 
and  finally  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.  (1840),  until  his  resig- 
nation in  1870.  He  died  May  9,  1876.  Sec  Nevin, 
Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Harrington,  Calvin  Sears,  D.D.,  a Methodist 
Episcopal  educator,  was  bom  at  St.  Johnsburv,  Vt., 
May  17,  1826.  He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Conn.,  in  1852,  and  immediately  engaged  in  teach- 
ing; in  1854  joined  the  New  Hampshire  Conference,  in 
1861  became  professor  of  languages  in  his  alma  mater, 
and  retained  that  position  until  his  death,  Feb.  16, 1886. 
See  A lumni  Record  of  Wesleyan  University , 1883,  p.  1 16, 
577 ; Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences,  1886,  p.  91. 

Harvard,  John,  the  founder  of  Harvard  University, 
was  bom  in  England  about  1608.  He  graduated  from 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1631,  came  to  New 


England  in  1637,  officiated  as  clergyman  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts colouy  in  1638,  and  died  at  Charlestown,  Sept. 
14  of  the  same  year.  He  gave  about  £800  and  his  library 
to  the  establishment  of  the  college  on  a strictly  orthodox 
basis.  See  Drake,  Diet,  of  A mer.  liiog.  s.  v. 

Hastings,  Thomas,  D.M.,  was  bom  at  Washington, 
Conn.,  in  1784,  and  at  twelve  years  removed  with  his 
father  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.  From  1824  to  1832  he  conduct- 
ed a religious  journal  in  Utica,  and  thereafter  resided 
in  New  York  city,  engaged  in  musical  instruction,  until 
his  death,  May  15,  1872.  He  published  many  of  the 
most  popular  books  of  sacred  music  used  in  the  country. 

Heginbotham,  Ottiwell,  an  English  poet,  was 
bom  in  1744.  He  was  ordained  as  a Congregational  min- 
ister at  Sudbury  in  1765,  and  died  there  in  1768.  His 
hymns,  about  twenty-five  in  all,  were  printed  in  1794, 
and  again  in  1799  as  a Supplement  to  Watts.  Several 
of  them  arc  found  in  modem  hymnals. 

Hemana,  Felicia  Dorothea  (nle Browne), 

an  English  poetess,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  Sept.  25, 1794. 
She  married  a military  man  in  1812,  separated  from  him 
in  1818,  and  died  May  16, 1835.  She  published  numer- 
ous volumes  of  poems,  largely  religious,  which  have  been 
widely  popular.  They  have  been  published  collectively 
as  her  Works  (with  a Memoir,  Lond.  1839,  7 vols.,  and 
often  since). 

Henry,  Caleb  Sprague,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Butland,  Mass.,  Aug.  2, 
1804.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1825, 
studied  one  year  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary', 
served  as  Congregational  minister  at  Greenfield,  Mass. 
(1829-31),  and  nt  West  Hartford,  Conn.  (1833-35);  was 
ordained  deacon  in  the  Episcopal  ranks  the  last-named 
year,  and  presbyter  in  1836;  was  professor  in  Bristol 
College,  Pa.  (1835-38),  and  in  New  York  University 
(1838-52);  rector  of  St.  Clement’s,  N.  Y.  (1847-50),  of 
St.  Michael's,  Litchfield,  Conn.  (1870-73),  and  died  at 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  March  9, 1884.  Ho  published  several 
historical  and  religious  works. 

Herron,  Robert,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  April  10,  1817. 
He  graduated  from  Muskingum  College,  O.,  in  1845,  and 
from  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  in  1847 ; became 
assistant  at  Beech  Spring  Church,  O.,  in  1818  pastor 
at  Ridge  Church,  resigned  in  1876,  and  died  at  Scio, 
June  17, 1884.  See  Nevin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Hill,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  1 1, 1791. 
He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1807,  in  1830 
was  appointed  missionary  to  Greece,  also  (1845-51) 
chaplain  to  the  British  Legation  in  Athens.  He  died 
there,  July  1, 1882.  He  translated  several  works  into 
modem  Greek. 

Hill,  Stephen  P.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  April  17, 1806.  He  was  converted 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  began  to  preach  at  seventeen, 
studied  at  Waterville  College,  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1829.  and  from  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution  in  1832,  became  pastor  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
preached  one  winter  (1833-34)  near  Charleston,  S.  C., 
was  pastor  thereafter  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  until  1861,  and  died  in  the  latter  city,  Sept. 
16, 1884.  He  published  several  sermons  and  addresses, 
likewise  some  works  on  hymnology  and  for  the  young. 
See  Cathcart,  Haptist  Encyclop.  s,  v. 

Hines,  Richard,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  that  state.  He  became  rector  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  (1857-71),  then  of  Meridian  and  En- 
terprise parishes,  Miss.,  and  died  March  30,  1883. 

Hoes,  Cantine  Farrell,  D.D..  a Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  bom  at  Middleburgb,  N.Y.,  July  13, 1811. 
He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1832,  studied 
two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  was  li- 
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censed  to  preach  in  1834,  became  pastor  at  Chittenango, 
N.  Y.,  in  1830,  at  Ithaca  in  1837,  at  Kingston  in  1845, 
resigned  in  1867.  and  died  at  the  last  named  place,  Feb. 
9,  1883.  Sec  Ace roL  Report  of  Princeton  ThtoL  Sem. 
1883,  p.  29. 

Hof£  John*  Francis,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  10, 1814.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1833, 
and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Yn  in 
1836;  was  ordained  deacon  iu  1837,  became  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Georgetown,  U.  C.,  in  1838,  of  Christ 
Church,  Millwood.  Ya..  in  1847,  of  Trinity  Church,  Tow- 
sonton,  Md.,  In  1858,  and  died  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  18, 1881. 
He  served  twelve  years  on  the  standing  committee  of 
his  diocese. 

Holman,  Rcssell,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Warwick,  Mass.,  Aug.  14,  1812.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  U niversity,  became  a pastor  in  Greene  Coun- 
ty, Kyi,  in  1839,  in  1842  of  the  Coliseum  Church  at  New 
Orleans  in  1815  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Home 
Mission,  an  office  which  he  retained  (with  a pastoral 
interval  from  1851  to  185C)  until  1862,  after  which  he 
labored  occasionally  as  health  would  permit  in  Louisi- 
ana, Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  until  disabled  by 
paralysis  in  1876.  He  died  Dec.  2,  1879.  See  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Hood,  Edwin  Paxton,  an  English  Independent 
minister  and  author,  was  bom  in  London,  Oct.  24,  1820. 
He  was  early  trained  iu  religious  work,  especially  as  a 
speaker  in  the  temperance  cause;  in  1857  became  pastor 
at  Islington,  in  1862  at  Brighton,  in  1873  at  Islington 
again,  iu  1877  at  Manchester,  in  1881  at  Falcon  Square, 
Lend.,  and  died  June  12, 1885.  He  visited  America  in 
1880.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  wrote  over 
sixty  volumes  of  a popular  character.  Sec  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book , 1886,  p.  178. 

Hornberger,  Lewis  P.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  l’a.,  Oct.  25,  1811.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  graduated  from  Madison 
University  in  1865,  became  pastor  of  Spring  Garden  1 
Church,  Philadelphia,  the  same  year,  in  1872  of  Geth-  | 
semanc  Church,  and  died  in  that  city,  March  27,  1884. 
He  was  a very  successful  pastor.  Sec  Catbcart,  Baptist 
Encydop.  s.  v. 

Horne,  James  Wesley,  LL.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  W.  I., 
March  24, 1823.  He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Conn.,  in  1852,  and  in  1853  became  the  first  princi- 
pal of  Monrovian  Academy,  Liberia,  Africa.  Returning 
in  broken  health  to  America,  he  joined  the  New  York 
East  Conference  in  1858,  and  from  that  time  (with  the 
exception  of  a visit  to  Europe  and  the  East  in  1870) 
continued  to  fill  im|>ortaut  pastoral  positions  until  his 
sudden  death,  Sept.  6.  1884.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1885,  p.  98;  Alumni  Record  of  Wesleyan 
V nicer  sit y,  1883,  p.  116,  586. 

Howson,  John  Saul,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine, 
was  bom  in  1816.  He  graduated  with  honor  from  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1837 ; was  ordained  in  1845, 
becoming  the  same  year  senior  classical  master,  and  in 
1849  principal  of  the  Liverpool  College;  in  1866  vicar 
of  Wisbech,  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ely; 
in  1867  dean  of  Chester,  and  died  Dec.  15, 1885.  Be- 
sides contributions  to  the  religious  |>eriodical  press  and 
to  Smith's  Did.  of  the  Bible,  he  wrote  various  lectures 
and  sermons,  anil  was  the  joint  author,  with  Dr.  Cony-  ! 
beare,  of  the  well-known  work  on  the  Life  and  Epistles  \ 
of  St.  Paul. 

Hurlburt.  Rcssell  H to  let,  M.D.,  D.D.,  a Meth- 
odist Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Conn., 
April  21,  1826.  He  was  converted  in  1845, joined  the 
Eric  Conference  in  1850.  ami  tilled  important  stations  in 
it  until  his  death,  at  Marion,  la..  April  14,1883.  See 
Minute*  of  A > natal  Conferetices,  1883,  p.  319. 

Hyde,  Mrs.  Atusv  Bradley  (her  maiden  name),  a j 


poetess,  was  bom  at  Stockbridge,  Msssl,  Sept.  28, 1789: 
married  Lavius  Hyde  (q.  v.),  a Congregational  minbur, 
in  1818,  and  died  at  Andover,  CootL,  April  7, 1872.  .Some 
of  her  pieces  were  inserted  in  Nettlcton’s  Village  llpuu 
(1824),  and  a few  have  been  incorporated  into  jook 
later  hymnals. 

I. 

Unger  so  11,  Edward,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  26. 
1810.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1831;  be- 
came minister  at  Westport,  also  at  Troy  and  Genesee. 
N.  Y.;  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Buffalo,  in  1834.  a 
position  which  he  retained  for  thirty  years,  aud  died 
there,  Feb.  6,  1883. 

Inskip,  John  S.,  a noted  Methodist  Episcopal  mm- 
ister,  was  bora  at  Huntingdon,  England,  in  1816.  and 
came  to  America  in  1820.  He  was  converted  at  four- 
teen years  of  agp,  in  1836  joined  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, in  1845  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio  Conference, 
in  1852  to  the  New  York  East  Conference,  later  to  the 
New  York  Conference,  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and. 
finally,  again  to  the  New  York  East  Conference,  in  all 
of  which  he  occupied  important  stations  until  his  super- 
annuation in  1873,  after  which  he  was  editor  of  the 
Christian  Standard,  in  Philadelphia,  until  bis  death,  at 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  March  7, 1884.  He  was  a pleasing 
and  successful  evangelist,  and  in  his  later  yean  a pow- 
erful advocate  of  entire  sanctification.  He  made  a 
memorable  defence  of  himself  before  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1852  from  the  charge  of  innovation  in  his 
pastoral  rulings  at  Springfield,  O.,  concerning  family 
sittings  in  the  congregations.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1884,  p.  94. 

Irons,  William  Josiah,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  Iloddesdon,  llertshtre.  Sept.  12, 181± 
He  graduated  from  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  in  1831; 
became  curate  at  Newington  in  1835,  rector  at  Walworth 
in  1837,  of  Barkway  in  1838,  of  Brompton  in  1842; 
prebendary'  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  in  1860;  rector  at 
Wadingbam,  Lincolnshire,  in  1870;  of  St.  Mary's,  Wooi- 
noth,  London,  in  1872,  and  died  June  19,1883.  Besides 
numerous  lectures,  sermons,  and  ecclesiastical  essays, 
Dr.  Irons  published  several  poetical  works,  especially 
Hymns  for  the  Church  (1875),  from  which  a number  of 
pieces  have  been  adopted  in  many  modern  hymnals, 
notably  his  version  of  the  Dies  Irte  (q.  v.). 


J. 

Johnson,  Edwin  A.,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bora  at  Gowanda,  N.  Yn  Oct.  30,  1829. 
He  joined  the  Church  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
in  1852  entered  the  Eric  Conference,  in  which  be  labored 
with  efficiency  as  a pastor  until  his  appointment  (1863- 
72)  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Christian 
Adcocate.  He  died  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  June  30,  1885. 
He  wrote  several  popular  volumes.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences , 1885,  p.  330;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  oj 
Methodism , s.  v. 

Johnston,  Ctrl’s  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  Cn  Dec.  23,  1797. 
He  graduated  from  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  1821 ; 
became  pastor  of  Bethesda  and  adjoining  churches, 
S.  C.,  in  1824;  at  Providence  and  Sharon  in  1839;  prin- 
cipal of  a female  academy  at  Charlotte,  N.  G,  in  1845, 
pastor  there  in  1846,  and  died  Jau.  25,  1855.  See 
Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Jones,  High,  D.D.,  a Welsh  Baptist  minister,  wu 
bom  at  Bodedeym,  Anglesea,  July  10,  1831.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  baptized,  soon  after  began  to 
preach,  in  1857  graduated  from  the  college  at  Haver- 
fordwest, became  pastor  at  Llandodno,  in  1859  at  Llan- 
gollen, in  1862  assistant  at  the  new  college  there,  io 
1866  its  president,  and  died  there.  May  28,  1883.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1884,  p.292. 
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K. 

Kelley,  Samuel,  a veteran  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Salem,  N.  II.,  Feb.  1,  1802.  He 
joined  the  Church  in  1820,  and  in  1822  entered  the 
New  England  Conference,  in  which  and  in  its  later  sub- 
divisions he  labored  faithfully,  for  the  last  thirteen  years 
as  chaplain  to  the  Sailor’s  Home  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  un- 
til his  death,  Sept.  6,  1883.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual 
Conferences , 1884,  p.  85. 

Kepler,  Samuel,  a veteran  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Nov.  15,  1804.  He  was  converted  when  a bov, 
early  established  a mission-school  near  his  native  city, 
studied  at  Dickinson  College,  entered  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1827,  from  1863  to  1865  preached  for  an 
independent  Methodist  Church  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in 
1867  joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  in  1871  became  supernumerary, 
and  died  at  Baltimore,  Aug.  1, 1884.  See  Minutes  of  A nn. 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South , 1884,  p.  145. 

Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  Sec  Sen. 

Kohlor  KcL  See  Brassicanus. 

Kreutziger.  See  Crkutzigkr,  Crucigkr. 

L. 

Laird,  Francis,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  under  Dr.  Nisbet, 
became  pastor  at  Plumb  Creek  and  Pike  Bun,  Pa.,  in 
1800,  at  Murravville  in  1831,  resigned  in  1850,  and  died 
April  6, 1851.  See  Kevin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Lance,  Lucien  Charles,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  bom  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
7,  1832.  He  graduated  from  Charleston  College,  and 
in  1854  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y. ; 
became  pastor  of  All-Saints’,  Waccamaw,  N.  C. ; after 
the  war  in  Wye  and  Queenstown,  Md.,  rector  of  Ascen- 
sion Church,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  two  years;  at  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  from  1872;  in  1879 chaplain  in  Kemper  Hall;  and 
died  Jan.  12,  1883. 

Lav^rence,  Edward  Alexander,  D.P.,  a Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  at  St.  Johnsburv,  Vt., 
Oct.  7,  1808.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1834,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1838;  became  pastor  of  Centre  Church,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  in  1839,  at  Marblehead  in  1845,  professor  in 
Hartford  Theological  Seminar}’  in  1854.  pastor  at  Ox- 
ford, N.  H.,  in  1865,  South  Church,  Marblehead,  in  1868, 
and  remained  there  without  charge  from  1873  till  his 
death,  Sept.  4,  1883.  He  published  a number  of  relig- 
ious essays.  See  Cong.  Year-book,  1884,  p.  28. 

Latta,  William,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  in  May,  1769.  $e  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  studied 
theology  with  his  father,  Dr.  James  l.atta,  was  ordained 
over  the  Church  in  Great  Valley,  Pa.,  in  1798,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  his  death  in  February,  1847.  See 
Kevin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Lay,  Henry  Champlin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcnjwl  bishop,  was  bom  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  6, 
1823.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1842,  and  from  the  theological  seminary  at  Alexan- 
dria in  1846.  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  1847,  and  bishop  of  Arkansas  in 
1859,  bishop  of  Easton  in  1869,  and  died  Sept.  17, 1885. 

Leacock,  William  T.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  on  the  island  of  Barbadocs  in 
1796,  ordained  in  1824,  was  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
New  Orleans,  from  1852  to  1878,  and  died  at  Beauvoir, 
Miss..  Dec.  28, 1884. 

Lee,  Leroy  Madison,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  at  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  April  30.  1808.  He  was  converted  in  1827, 


soon  began  to  preach,  was  admitted  into  the  Virginia 
Conference  the  next  year,  occupied  important  stations, 
in  1832  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Chtisiian  Sentinel, 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1839  became  the  editor  of  the  Rich - 
mond  Christian  Adcocate,  in  1858  returned  to  pastoral 
work,  in  1881  became  superannuated,  and  died  April  20, 
1882.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  a powerful  controver- 
sialist, and  the  author  of  several  books,  of  which  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  I*e  (1847)  is  the  most  imjior- 
tant.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1882,  p.  CO. 

Lee,  Nathanael  H.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Camp- 
bell County,  Va.,  April  29, 1816.  lie  studied  at  Urania 
College,  Ky.,  was  converted  in  his  twentieth  year,  in 
1838  was  admitted  into  the  Kentucky  Conference,  in 
which  he  soon  attained  eminence,  and  continued  to 
preach,  with  a few  intermissions  in  other  religious 
work,  until  his  superannuation  in  1880.  He  died  June 
14,1881.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the 

M.  E.  Church  South,  1881,  p.  300. 

Leeds,  George,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1816.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1835,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1839,  served  succes- 
sively at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Salem,  Mass.  (1853-60),  St.  Pe- 
ter's, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  15, 1885. 

Lenox,  James,  a philanthropic  layman,  was  bom 
in  New  York  city  in  August,  1800.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  College,  studied  law,  and  spent  his  life 
in  literary  pursuits  and  charity.  Possessed  of  ample 
wealth,  he  founded  the  Lenox  library  in  1870,  which 
is  particularly  rich  in  rare  Bibles  and  other  specialties, 
and  gave  large  sums  to  public  institutions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  which  he  was  a member.  He  died 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  17, 1880. 

Lewis,  John  J.,  LL.D.,  a Baptist  minister  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1843.  He 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1861,  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  the  same 
year,  in  1867  pastor  at  Syracuse,  in  1868  professor  in 
Madison  University,  and  died  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
5,  1884. 

Lewis,  Josiah,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  graduated  with  honors  from 
Emory  College  in  1859,  began  the  study  of  law,  entered 
the  ministry  in  1861,  joined  the  Georgia  Conference  in 
1866,  served  as  professor  in  Emory  College,  in  1871  en- 
gaged in  pastoral  work,  in  1876  was  transferred  to  the 
Alabama  Conference,  and  appointed  president  of  the 
university  at  Greensborough,  in  1882  was  transferred  to 
pastoral  work  in  the  North  Georgia  Conference,  and  died 
at  Sparta,  Feb.  13, 1885.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1885,  p.  98. 

Linfield,  William  F.  M.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  Aug.  25.  1824.  He  was  converted  in  1849, 
in  1851  entered  the  Alabama  Conference,  in  which  and 
adjoining  conferences  he  labored,  with  but  one  year’s 
intermission,  until  his  death,  March  16,  1882.  See 
Minutes  of  A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1882,  p.  115. 

Little,  Jacor,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  Hampshire,  May  1,1795.  11c  graduated 

from  Dartmouth  College  in  1822,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1825,  preached  at  Hoosick, 

N.  Y.,  and  at  Belpre,  O.,  in  1827  became  Congregational 
pastor  in  Granville,  in  1867  stated  supply  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Warsaw,  Ind.,  in  1874  removed  to 
Wabash,  and  died  there,  Dec.  17,  1876.  See  Nevin, 
Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Lloyd,  William  Freeman,  an  English  poet,  was 
born  at  Ulev,  Gloucestershire,  Dec.  22,  1791.  lie  was 
for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
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of  London,  and  died  April  22, 1853.  He  wrote  several  I 
hymns,  of  which  some  are  found  in  most  modern 
livmnals. 

Lynch,  Thomas  Tore,  an  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Dun  more,  Essex,  July  5,  1818,  served  as  pastor  in 
various  chapels  near  London,  and  diet!  May  9,  1871. 
Besides  several  prose  works,  he  published  a book  in 
verse,  called  The  Revealed  (1855).  See  his  Memoirs, 
by  White  (Loud.  1874). 

M. 

Maclean,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  bom  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  3, 
1800.  lie  graduated  from  the  college  of  his  native 
place  in  1816,  and  its  theological  seminary  in  1819;  be- 
came teacher  in  his  alma  mater  in  1822,  and  in  1823 
professor,  a position  which  he  retained,  with  a transfer 
of  chairs,  until  his  election  as  president  in  1854.  lie 
resigned  in  1857,  but  continued  to  reside  at  Princeton, 
loved  and  honored,  until  his  death,  Aug.  10,  1886.  He 
often  wrote  for  the  religious  press,  and  published  sev- 
eral sermons,  essays,  etc.  Sec  Kevin,  Presb.  Encydop. 
s.  v. 

Magill,  S&AGnovE  W i lli am,  D.D.,  a Congrega- 
tional  minister,  was  born  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ga.,  Sept.  27, 
1810.  lie  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1831,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1834;  preached 
in  various  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches 
of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut, 
with  several  intermissions  as  agent  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1884. 
See  Cony.  Year-book,  1885,  p.  26;  Xecrol.  Report  of  ' 
Princeton  TheoL  San.  1885,  p.  28. 

Manly,  Robert  Woolf,  D.I).,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal  minister,  was  bom  in  Muskingum  County,  O., 
Aug.  5,  1830.  He  studied  three  years  (1847-50)  in  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  joined  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  1859,  was  transferred  to  the  Colorado  Conference  iu 
1881,  and  died  at  Denver,  July  15,  1883.  See  Minutes 
of  A tuiual  Conferences,  1883,  p,  310;  Simpson,  Cyclop, 
of  Methodism,  s.  V. 

Marshall,  Abraham,  a pioneer  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  April  23,  1748.  He  was 
converted  in  South  Carolina  at  the  age  of  twenty-two; 
soon  began  to  preach  in  Georgia;  was  licensed  in  1771, 
and  ordained  in  1775.  In  1784  he  became  pastor  at 
Kiokee,  Ga.,  and  labored  there  and  in  all  the  adjoining 
regiou  as  a flaming  evangelist  until  his  death,  Aug.  15, 
1819.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Marshall,  Matthew  Morton,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Feb. 
19,  1804.  He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  continued,  chiefly  nt  Trenton,  Tenn.,  until  bis  death, 
at  Chattanooga,  Aug.  23,  1874.  Sec  Nevin,  Presbyte-  i 
riaw  Encytiop.  s.  v. 

Martin,  John  Wynne,  D.I).,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Ireland,  and  entered  the  ministry 
there.  In  1837  he  became  principal  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  at  Belfast,  in  1840  of  that  at  Dublin, 
and  in  1846  returned  to  that  at  Belfast.  In  1853  he 
nailed  for  America;  in  1857  became  rector  at  Doe  Bun, 
I’a.;  in  1880  professor  in  Lincoln  University,  and  after- 
wards labored  in  the  City  Mission,  N.  Y.,  and  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Beaver  Academy,  Pa.  He  died  at  Norris- 
town, June  11, 1883.  See  Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encydop. 
s.  v. 

Mason,  J.  O.,  D.D..  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Fort  Ann,  N.  J.,  Dec.  25,  1813.  He  was  converted  in 
his  eighteenth  year;  graduated  from  the  Literary  and 
Theological  Institute  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  1836;  la- 
bored as  a missionary  among  the  Creek  Indians:  iu 
1840  became  pastor  at  Fort  Ann,  and  in  1844  at  Green- 
wich, N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  16,  1881.  See  Cath- 
cart, Baptist  Encydop.  s.  v. 


Matlack,  Luck  s C.  D.D.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  MtL,  April  28.  1*16. 
He  was  converted  when  sixteen  years  of  age:  licensed 
to  preach  in  1837,  but  refused  admittance  the  same  rear 
and  also  the  one  following  into  the  Philadelphia  Co»- 
ference,  on  account  of  his  anti-slarery  sentiments:  in 
1840  was  admitted  into  the  New  England  Conference; 
in  1842  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chcreh 
and  joined  in  the  organization  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Connection;  was  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1867,  and  labored  successfully  until  his 
death,  at  Cambridge,  Md„  June  24, 1883.  See  Houles 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1884,  p.  79;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism , s.  v. 

McEwen,  Robert,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  New  Ixmdon,  Conn-.  June  22,  1W. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1827,  and  from  Y»le 
Divinity  School  in  1833;  was  home  missionary  for  ok 
year  at  Pontiac.  Mich.;  pastor  at  Middletown,  Cona, 
from  1835  to  1838 ; at  Enfield,  Mass.,  from  1842  to  1861, 
and  died  at  New  London,  Aug.  29,  1883.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1884,  p.  80. 

McGinley,  Amos  A.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  Fairfield,  Pa.,  in  1778.  He  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1798,  studied  theology  pri- 
vately, and  was  pastor  at  Upper  and  Lower  Path  Valley 
from  1803  until  his  death,  May  1,  1856.  See  Nerio, 
Presbyterian  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Mclnnis,  Richmond.  I).D~,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Greene  County,  MisfL,  Marrh  17, 1817. 
He  graduated  from  the  literary  department  of  Oakland 
College  in  1839,  and  studied  theology  there  likewise; 
became  pastor  at  Yazoo  City  in  1840,  in  1841  at  Jack- 
son,  and  editor  of  the  True  Witness,  which,  iu  1857,  be 
removed  to  New  Orleans;  afterwards  preached  as  an 
evangelist,  and  died  Jam  13, 1881.  Sec  Nevin,  Presby- 
terian Encyclop.  s.  v. 

McKenzie,  J.  W.  P.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Burke 
County,  N.  C,  April  26, 1806.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1824;  taught  ancient  lan- 
guages for  a few  years  there  and  at  Gainesville;  in 
1881  went  to  Tennessee,  where  he  was  converted ; in 
1836  joined  the  Arkansas  Conference,  and  labored  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Choctaws;  in  1841  opened  a 
school  near  Clarksville,  Texas;  in  1871  became  presi- 
dent of  Marvin  College,  resigned  the  next  year,  and 
died  June  20,  1881.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1881 , p.  348. 

McKnight,  John,  I).Dm  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Oct.  1, 1754.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  College  in  1773,  and  studied  theology 
privately ; was  pastor  at  Lower  Marsh  Creek.  Pa.,  from 
1775  to  1783;  colleague  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  in  New  York, 
from  1789  to  1809;  in  1815  president  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, but  resigned  the  next  year,  and  died  Oct.  21, 182S. 
See  Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encydop.  s.  v. 

McLaren.  Sec  Maclaren. 

Means,  Alexander,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  torn  at 
Statesville,  N.  (i,  Feb.  6, 1801.  He  studied  four  years 
at  the  academy  in  his  native  place;  taught  school  one 
year  at  Mocksville ; studied  medicine,  and  practiced  it 
six  years  at  Covington,  Ga. ; became  a local  preacher 
in  1829;  and  from  1833  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
of  education,  ns  principal  of  the  Georgia  Conference 
Manual  Labor  School  (1834),  professor  in  Emory  Col- 
lege (1838),  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  (1840), 
president  of  Masonic  Female  College  (1853),  analytical 
chemist  of  Georgia  (1869).  lie  entered  the  Georgia 
Conference  in  1839,  and  died  in  1883.  See  M mutes  of 
A nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South , 1883, 
p.  78. 

Medley,  Samuel,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  at 
Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire,  June  23, 1783.  After  various 
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adventures  on  land  and  sea,  he  was  converted  in  1759, 
became  jiastor  of  a Baptist  Church  at  Waterford  in 
1768,  of  one  at  Liverpool  in  1772,  and  died  there,  July 
17,  1799.  lie  published  numerous  hymns  in  sheets, 
which  were  collected  (1789-1800),  and  several  of  them 
(especially  “Oh,  could  I speak  the  matchless  worth") 
have  found  their  way  into  most  modem  hymnals. 

Mercer,  Alexander  Gardiner,  D.D.,  a Protes- 
tant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Jan.  4, 1817.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1837,  and  studied  one  year  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary;  became  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Clifton,  N.Y.,  in  1847;  in  1853  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1855  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Newport,  K.  I.;  in  1860  assistant  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston ; in  1862  rector  of  All-Saints'  Chapel, 
Newport,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Nov.  3, 

1882.  See  A 'ecroi.  Report  of  Princeton  Thtol.  Sen i. 

1883,  p.  43. 

Miller,  Chahi.es  W.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Mercer 
County,  Kv.,  June  22,  1837.  In  1857  he  cutered  the 
Kentucky  Conference,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  time  as  chaplain  in  the  Southern  arm}’,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  evidently  until  attacked  by  disease,  in 
1882.  He  died  Jan.  10, 1885.  See  Minutes  of  A nnuul 
Conferences  of  the  if.  E.  Church  South,  1885,  p.  14. 

Moncriefi  Sir  Hf-skt  Wkllwood,  D.D.,  a Scotch 
minister,  grandson  of  his  namesake,  the  Rev.  “Sir 
Harry,”  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1809.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was  ordained  minis- 
ter at  Baldemock  in  1836,  transferred  to  East  Kilbride 
in  1837,  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1843,  was  transferred 
to  Free  St.  Cuthbert's  in  1852,  appointed  principal  clerk 
to  the  Free  General  Assembly  in  1855,  and  died  aL  Edin- 
burgh, Nov.  4,  1883.  He  published  several  letters  and 
addresses.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana *,  ii,  291, 344. 

Morgan,  Abel,  an  early  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Welsh  Tract,  Del.,  April  18, 1713.  He  was  baptized 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  began  to  preach  soon  after ; 
became  pastor  at  Middletown,  N.  J.,  in  1739,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  his  death,  Nov.  24,  1785.  He  was 
an  eminent  revivalist.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop. 
s.  v. 

Morgan,  John,  D.D.,  a Congregational  divine, 
was  bom  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in  November,  1802.  He 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1826;  taught  some 
years  in  New  York,  while  studying  theology ; was  after- 
wards instructor  in  Lane  Seminary,  professor  in  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminar}'  ( 1835-80,  emeidtus  thereafter),  or- 
dained in  1837,  and  died  Sept.  27,  1884.  He  published 
a few  essavs  and  sermons.  Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1885, 
pu  28. 

Morgan,  Richard  U.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  bom  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Jan. 
9, 1800.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1822,  presbyter  in 
1823,  was  rector  for  twenty-three  years  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  died  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  Oct.  9, 1882. 

Morris,  Francis  A.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  son  of  bishop  Morris,  was 
bom  at  Marietta,  O.,  Sept.  3, 1817.  He  graduated  from 
the  old  Augusta  College  in  1836;  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1838,  and  practiced  successfully 
in  Texas;  was  converted  in  1842;  taught  languages 
two  years  in  St.  Charles  College,  Mo.;  in  1845  joined 
the  Missouri  Conference,  in  which  and  in  the  iAniis- 
ville  Conference  (1851-60)  he  filled  important  stations 
until  his  death,  in  1882.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  143. 

Morris,  Robert  Desha,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Washington,  Ky.,  Aug.  22, 1814. 
lie  graduated  from  Augusta  College  in  1834,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminar}'  in  1838;  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Newtown,  Pa.,  in  the  latter  year;  removed  to 


Ohio  in  1856;  in  1859  became  president  of  the  Female 
College  at  Oxford,  and  died  there,  Nov.  3,  1882.  See 
XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1883,  p.  35. 

Morrow,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Greenville  District,  S.  C.,  July  31,  1805. 
He  graduated  from  Centre  College,  Ky.,  in  1830 ; stud- 
ied one  year  each  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}' 
and  Union  Seminar}-,  Va. ; was  engaged  in  the  Creek 
Indian  mission  from  1833  to  1837,  and  thereafter  as  an 
evangelist,  organizing  churches  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  at  times  (1860-61,  1867-74)  as  superin- 
tendent of  public-schools  in  Morgan  County.  He  died 
at  Hartsells,  Ala.,  March  12,  1885.  See  Necrol.  Report 
of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1885,  p.  22. 

Morsell,  Joshua,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  1815.  He  graduated  from  the 
Alexandria  Theological  Seminary  in  1843,  was  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  City  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  died  there, 
Dec.  16, 1883. 


0. 

Owen,  Francis  A.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Brunswick 
County,  Va.,  Feb.  8,  1804.  In  1822  he  entered  the  Ten- 
nessee Conference,  in  which  and  in  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
ference (after  1874)  he  served  efficiently  as  preacher, 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Christian  Advocate  (1854),  until  compelled  to  take  a 
supernumerary  and  dually  a superannuate  relation.  He 
died  March  16,  1883.  See  Minutes  of  A nnuul  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1883,  p.  75. 

P. 

Page,  Joseph  Rusling,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Aug.  1, 1817. 
He  united  with  the  Methodists  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
studied  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  two  years 
(1841-43);  was  preacher  at  Plymouth,  N.  Y.,  in  1838, 
pastor  at  Perry,  from  1839  to  i841,  from  1843  to  1857, 
and  from  1859  to  1868;  in  the  interim  at  Stratford, 
Conn.  (1857-59),  thereafter  financial  agent  of  Ingham 
University;  resident  at  East  Avon,  N.  Y.,  five  years, 
and  pastor  at  Brighton  from  1875  until  his  death  at 
Rochester,  Dec.  17, 1884.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  A uburn  Theol. 
Sem.  1883,  p.  75. 

Pan-Presbyterian  Council.  See  Preshyte- 
rian  Alliance. 

Parker,  II.  J*,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  horn  at 
Cavendish,  Vt.,  Nov.  12,  1812.  He  was  converted  at 
eighteen,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1840, 
studied  theology  at  Newton,  was  ordained  in  18-12,  be- 
came pastorat  Burlington, Vt.,  in  1844;  in  1854  removed 
to  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  in  1856  became  pastor  there;  in 
18G1  removed  to  Austin,  Minn.,  in  1872  to  California, 
and  died  at  Riverside,  Jan.  30,  1885.  Sec  Cathcart, 
Baptist  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Parry,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Ruthin,  Flintshire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  was  preferred  dean  of  Bangor  (1599),  and 
finally  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (1604).  lie  died  Sept.  26, 
1623.  He  possessed  eminent  episcopal  qualities.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuitall),  p.  539. 

Partridge,  Alfred  H.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  Dec.  II,  1811.  He  graduated 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1838, 
was  rector  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Bedford,  seventeen  years, 
then  of  Christ  Church,  Brooklvn,  until  his  death,  April 
8,  1883. 

PatterBOn,  Roukut,  D.D.,  a Reformed  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Litllckcnuy,  County  Donegnl,  Ire- 
land. He  studied  there  and  at  Londonderry,  attended 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1851  and  ordained  in  1852;  became  pastor  at  Cincinnati, 
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O.,  in  1854,  at  Chicago,  IlL,  in  1857,  of  the  Jefferson 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  city  in  1867 ; removed 
to  California  in  1873,  became  pastor  at  San  Francisco 
the  same  year,  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1878,  in  1880  min- 
ister at  Brooklyn,  Cal.,  and  died  at  San  Francisco,  Jan. 
17, 1885.  Sec  Nevin,  Presb.  Encydop.  s.  v, 

Paulinier,  Pikbris  Antoine  Justin,  a French 
prelate,  was  born  at  Pczanas  (Herault),  Jan.  19,  1815. 
He  was  at  tirst  cur6  of  St.  Koch,  Montpellier,  made  bishop 
of  Grenoble  iu  1870,  archbishop  of  Bcsan^ou  in  1875, 
and  died  Nov.  14,  1881,  leaving  some  pastoral  letters 
and  essays. 

Pendleton,  William  N.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Hanover  County,  Va..  Dec. 
26,  1809.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  Military 
Academy  in  1830,  was  ordained  in  1837 ; was  successive- 
ly professor  in  Newark  College,  Del.,  principal  of  a high- 
school  in  Virginia,  rector  of  All-Saints’,  Frederick,  Mdn 
and  from  1855  of  Grace  Church,  Lexington,  Va.,  until 
his  death,  Jan.  15,  1883. 

Pennell,  George  Caspar,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  iu  New  York  city,  July  11, 1832. 
He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1852,  and  from 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1855;  was  succes- 
sively assistant  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Troy ; rector  of  Grace 
Church,  and  afterwards  of  St.  James’,  Buffalo;  of  St. 
Mary's,  Mott  Haven;  of  Christ  Church,  Rouse’s  Point; 
of  St.  John’s,  Newark,  N.  J. ; and  finally  of  St.  John’s 
Mission,  Deadwood,  Neb.,  where  he  died,  May  20, 1882. 

Pictorial  Bibles.  The  value  and  interest  added 
to  books  of  almost  all  sorts  by  graphic  illustrations  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  editors  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  effected  by  illumi- 
nating copies  by  hand.  See  Illumination,  Art  of. 
Since  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of 
engraving,  a similar  effect  has  been  more  cheaply  pro- 
duced by  designs  on  wood,  metal,  or  stone,  either  etched 
or  in  relief.  The  romantic  scenes  of  Bible  history  have 
been  so  often  reproduced  in  paint  and  pencil,  and  the 
remains  and  scenes  of  Bible  lands  are  so  rich  in  apt 
and  important  elucidations  of  ancient  customs  and  in- 
stitutions, that  a just  idea  of  Oriental  life  and  manners 
cau  hardly  be  conveyed  without  some  such  aid  to  the 
eye.  Accordingly  both  fancy  and  fact  have  been  put 
into  requisition  for  this  purpose,  and  multitudes  of  vol- 
umes have  api>cared  expressly  aimed  at  this  result. 
One  of  the  earliest  is  the  Poor  Slant  Bible.  Sec  Bibi.ia 
Pauperum.  The  most  noted  is  that  of  Hans  Holbein 
(q.  v.).  In  modem  limes  artists  and  authors  have  vied 
with  each  other,  and  publishers  have  been  lavish  in 
their  endeavors  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  sacred  pages 
with  pictorial  additions,  representing  not  only  the  reali- 
ties of  antiquarian  research,  but  also  the  conceptions  of 
creative  genius.  Much  of  this  is  of  little  real  help  to 
the  student,  and  some  of  it  has  really  misled  readers  by 
imaginary  notions  and  false  analogies.  But  a real  gain 
has  been  effected  by  most  of  the  delineations  borrowed 
from  books  of  travel  and  exploration.  These  have  been 
also  incorporated  in  a compact  and  convenient  form  in 
the  best  Bible  dictionaries  now  so  widely  circulated. 
One  of  the  most  popular  and  really  serviceable  of  all 
the  pictorial  Bibles  is  that  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Kitto  (q.  v.).  More  exj>ensive  and  elaborate  ones  have 
been  issued  by  several  English  and  American  houses, 
which  arc  an  ornament  to  the  household  and  an  heir- 
loom to  the  family. 

Pike,  Gustave  Dorman,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Topsfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  6, 1831.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1858,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  18G1,  became  co- 
pastor  at  Nashua,  N.  H„  in  1862,  pastor  at  Hast  Had- 
riani,  Conn.,  in  1865,  agent  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1867,  and  wns  its 
secretary  from  1870  until  his  death.  Jan.  29,  1885.  He 
published  a few  missionsrv  works.  See  Cong.  Year -book, 
1886,  p.  30. 


| Plurality  of  Worlds.  See  Worlds,  Plurality 
of. 

Poisal,  John,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Methodise 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  at  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.,  May  13,  1807.  He  was  converted  when  a youth, 
and  in  his  nineteenth  year  was  admitted  into  the  Balti- 
more Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which,  and  in  the  corresponding  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  after  its  separation,  be 
continued,  with  the  exception  of  a few  years  in  the  New 
York  and  the  Philadelphia  conferences,  to  labor  with 
great  efficiency  and  success  until  his  death,  June  25, 
1882.  See  Minutes  of  A toutal  Conferences  of  the  M.  £. 
Church  South,  1883,  p.  14. 

Porter,  Abner,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Asbville,  N.  Cn  in  1817.  He  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  in  1836  or  1837,  studied  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Columbus,  S.  C.,  in  1842  became 
pastor  in  Greene  County.  Ala.,  in  1846  at  Charleston, 
S.  CM  in  1851  at  Selma,  AhL,  and  finally  became  a mis- 
sionary agent  in  Texas  until  bis  death,  Dec.  8,  1871 
See  Nevin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Presbyterian  Alliance  is  the  popular  name  of 
“The  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
World  Holding  the  Presbyterian  System,"  which  was 
formed  in  London,  England,  in  July,  1875,  on  the  [Jan  of 
voluntary  association, by  those  bodies  that  chose  to  send 
delegates,  and  which  held  its  first  general  council  so 
composed,  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  3 to  10. 1877, 
and  its  second  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  23  to  Oct.  1 
1880.  At  these  meetings  topics  of  general  fraternal  in- 
terest were  discussed  in  papers  formally  prepared  by 
divines  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  proceedings 
of  each  were  published  in  full. 

Pardy,  James  Souverainr,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Rye,  N.  Y_,  SepL  L 1825. 
He  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Cornu  in 
1849,  and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminars*.  N.Y, 
in  1852;  became  rector  at  Southport,  Coiul,  in  1833,  of 
Calvary  Chapel,  N.  Yn  in  1860,  and  diet!  at  Saratoga. 
March  21, 1883. 

Purefoy,  George  W.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  1809.  He  was  baptized  in  1830,  began  to  preach 
at  once,  labored  in  North  Carolina,  and  died  iu  1880. 
He  wrote  some  controversial  tracts.  Sec  Cat  heart,  Bap- 
tist Encyclop.  s.  v. 


R. 

Ramsey,  James  Bevkrun.  D.D.,  a Presbyteriau 
minister,  was  bom  near  Elkton.  Md.,  May  20. 1814.  He 
graduated  from  Lafayette  College  in  1836,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1840;  became  pastor 
at  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  in  1841,  after  1846  a missionary 
to  the  Choctaw  Indians,  teacher  and  stated  supply  in 
various  places,  until  his  death,  July  23. 1871.  See  G<*. 

J Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  112;  Nevin,  Presb. 
Encydop.  s.  v. 

Reading  of  the  Biri.e.  The  regular  and  con- 
stant perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  so  delightful  a 
privilege  of  Christians  that  it  is  spontaneously  adopted 
i>y  the  converted  heart,  and  the  book  has  such  a charm 
both  for  the  young  and  the  old,  the  scholar  and  the  un- 
learned, as  to  be  a perpetual  theme  of  study  for  every 
intelligent  mind.  It  is  also  enjoined  as  a religious  duty, 
ns  well  in  the  volume  itself  (Deut.  vi,  7;  John  r,S9), 
as  in  the  prescriptive  ndes  of  most  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
The  public  use  of  the  Bible  was  practiced  by  the  Jewj 
and  by  the  early  Christians,  and  has  been  continued 
among  all  Protestant  bodies.  See  Lessons.  Especial 
officers  were  detailed  in  the  early  Church  for  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  this  work.  See  Reader.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  however,  ami  to  some  extent 
in  the  Greek,  the  promiscuous  perusal  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  vernacular,  has  been  prohibited.  See  BlBUt. 
Use  of,  by  the  Laity.  Much  of  the  modem  *>calkd 
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“Bible-reading”  is  rather  a mode  of  sermonizing,  or  a 
casual  stringing  together  of  disconnected  texts  on  some 
fanciful  principle. 

Reding,  Joseph,  a pioneer  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  about  1750.  He  was 
baptized  in  1771;  began  to  preach  immediately;  la- 
bored successfully  in  South  Carolina  and  Kentucky, 
and  died  in  December,  1815.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Encyclop . s.  v. 

Rees,  Thomas  Swansea,  D.D.,  a Welsh  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  bom  in  Carmarthenshire,  Dec. 
13, 1815.  He  was  converted  at  thirteen,  began  to  preach 
in  1832,  was  ordained  in  1836,  labored  with  great  suc- 
cess in  various  pastorates  in  Wales,  and  died  April  20, 
1885.  Sec  (Lund.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1886,  p.  204. 

Richards,  Austin,  D.D.,  a Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1800.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1824,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1827,  was  pastor  at 
Francestown,  N.  II.,  and  at  Nashua  thereafter  until  1870, 
and  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May  9,  1883.  See  Cong. 
Year-book , 1884,  p.  33. 

Richardson,  Nathan  Smith.  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Jan. 
8,  1810.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1834, 
studied  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
became  minister  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  in  1838,  at  An- 
sonia  in  1844,  editor  of  the  American  Church  Review  in 
1848,  rector  at  Bridgeport  in  1869,  editor  of  The  Guar- 
dian in  1879,  and  died  Aug.  7,  1883.  He  published 
Reasons  Why  l am  a Christian,  and  other  works. 

Riggs,  Crnus  C.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Fairfield,  Pa.,  April  10,  1810.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Jefferson  College  in  1836,  studied  at  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1839,  ordained  in  1840,  pastor  in  Illinois  until  1845,  then 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  teacher  in  Beaver, 
Pa.,  in  1869.  He  died  Aug.  29, 1883.  See  Ncvin,  Presb. 
Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Ross,  Frederick  A.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  1796.  His  long  life  was  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Christ.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  vigor 
of  his  intellect,  boldness  and  zeal  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
contributions  of  his  pen  to  the  literature  of  the  Church. 
He  died  at  Huntsville,  Ala..  April  18, 1883.  See  (N.  Y.) 
Observer , April  26, 1883.  (W.  I*.  S.) 

Roszell,  Stephen  Samuel,  D.D.,  a minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  29,  1812.  He  graduated  early  from 
Augusta  College,  Ky.,  taught  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  became 
professor  in  Dickinson  College,  joined  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1838,  and  continued  one  of  its  distin- 
guished preachers  until  laid  aside  by  infirmity.  He 
died  April  27,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  A nnual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1883,  p.  13. 

s. 

Sanford,  David  Platt,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  bom  at  Redding,  Conn.,  Jan.  29, 
1819.  He  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
in  1844;  became  minister  at  Woodbury  in  1846,  at  Ox- 
ford and  Quaker’s  Farms  in  1847 ; Walcottville  in  1849; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1850;  New  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1851; 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1853 ; Faribault,  Minn.,  in  1858;  Long 
Hill,  Conn.,  in  1859;  chaplain  in  the  army  in  1862; 
rector  at  Wolcottville  in  1864;  Rochester,  Minn.,  in 
1869;  Winsted,  Conn.,  in  1870;  Hazardville  in  1874, 
and  died  at  Thompsonville,  April  3, 1883. 

Santa  Sophia.  See  Sophia  (Sain/),  Church 
of. 

Sawtell,  Eu  Newton,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  wa9  bom  at  Milford,  N.  H.,  Sept.  8, 1799.  He 
graduated  from  Greeneville  College,  Tenn.,  in  1823,  from 
Marysville  Theological  Seminary  in  1825,  ami  studied 


at  Andover  in  1826 ; was  Presbyterian  minister  at  sev- 
eral places  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  until  1836;  then 
went  as  chaplain  to  Havre,  and  filled  other  ecclesiastical 
offices  until  1864;  Congregational  minister  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  from  1865  to  1867 ; thereafter  served  in 
ecclesiastical  commissions  until  1878,  and  died  on  Stat- 
en Island,  April  6,  1885.  Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1886, 
p.  32. 

Sawtelle,  Henut  Allen,  D.D.,a  Baptist  minister, 
wa9  bom  nt  Sidney,  Me.,  Dec.  11, 1832.  He  graduated 
from  Colby  University  in  1854,  and  from  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  1858;  was  pastor  at  Limerick, 
Me.,  one  year;  missionary  to  China  from  1859  to  1861 , 
pastor  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1862;  at  Chelsea  from 
1877  until  his  death,  Nov.  22,  1885.  He  wrote  fre- 
quently for  the  religious  journals,  also  a volume  entitled 
Things  to  Think  of.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  s.v. 

Scott,  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  born  at  Bainbridge,  Sept.  17,  1814. 
In  1835  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  in  1845  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  connectional  school  at  Dub- 
lin, and  subsequently  of  that  at  Belfast.  He  was  fore- 
most in  the  work  of  Methodist  education  in  Ireland. 
He  died  Dec.  22, 1883.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1884,  p.  83. 

Scott,  William  Anderson,  I).D.,  LL.D.,  a Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  at  Rock  Creek,  Bedford  Co., 
Tenn.,  Jan.  31,  1813.  He  was  converted  nt  fifteen,  li- 
censed to  preach  at  seventeen,  and  immediately  began 
his  itinerant  ministry.  He  graduated  from  Cumber- 
land College,  Kv.,  in  1833,  studied  one  year  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  was  ordained  in  1835,  labored 
several  years  as  missionary  and  teacher  in  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee;  pastor  at  Nashville  in  1838; 
at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  1840 ; New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1848 ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  1865  to  1861 ; travelled  in 
Europe,  and  served  as  pastor  nt  Birmingham,  England ; 
at  New  York  city  in  1863;  and  at  San  Francisco  from 
1870  until  his  death,  Jan.  14, 1885.  See  Kecrol.  Report 
of  Princeton  TheoL  Sent.  1885,  p.  30. 

Scovel,  Sylvester,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Peru,  Mass.,  March  3, 1796.  He  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1822,  and  studied  two  years  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  labored  as  a missionary 
on  the  Delaware  River ; was  pastor  at  Woodbury,  N.  J., 
in  1825;  supply  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  in  1828;  in  Ohio 
from  1833  to  1836;  agent  of  domestic  missions  until 
1846;  and  president  of  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  until  his 
death,  July  4, 1849.  Sec  Nevin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Seely,  Raymond  Hoyt,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Feb.  19,  1812. 
He  graduated  from  New  York  University  in  1839,  and 
from  Union  Theological.  Seminary  in  1842;  became 
pastor  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  in  1843;  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
1849;  at  the  American  Chapel,  Paris,  in  1858;  Hav- 
erhill, Maas.,  in  1860,  and  died  there,  Sept.  7, 1885.  He 
published  several  sermons  and  addresses.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1886,  p.  32. 

Sessions,  John,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Putney,  V L,  Sept.  29, 1795.  He  graduated 
! from  Dartmouth  College  in  1822,  studied  one  year  at 
I Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  ministered  nt  various 
| Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut,  teaching  several  years 
meanwhile  until  1863,  when  he  removed  to  California, 
and  in  1879  to  Honolulu,  where  he  diet!,  April  6, 1884. 
See  A 'ecrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1885,  p.  10. 

Shafer,  Joseph  I*,  I).D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Stillwater,  N.  J.,  May  9,  1787.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College  in  1808,  studied  theology 
under  Rev.  Dr.  Wootlhull,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1810, 
served  two  years  as  a missionary,  and  thereafter  as  pas- 
tor at  Newton  ( with  the  exception  of  three  years  at 
Middletown  Point),  until  his  death, Nov.  12, 1853.  See 
Neviu,  Presbyterian  Encyclop.  a.  v. 
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Shailer,  William  H.,  I). IX,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  Nov.  20.  1807.  He  grad- 
uated  from  Madison  University  in  1835;  studied  at  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  teaching  meanwhile; 
became  pastor  at  Deep  River,  Conn.,  in  1836;  at  Bn>ok- 
line.  Mass.,  in  1837 ; at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1854,  and  with- 
out charge  front  1877  until  his  death,  Feb.  20, 1881.  See 
Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Siegmund,  George  F.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  bom  in  Prussia  in  1838.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Ilalle;  came  to  America  in 
1872 ; became  assistant  at  the  Church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, New  York  city,  in  1874,  and  afterwards  at  Grace 
Church ; founded  the  German  Church  Society,  and  died 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  23,  1884. 

Smiley,  George  W.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Perry  Count}',  Pa.,  in  1818.  He 
studied  two  years  in  Dickinson  College;  removed  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  was  converted;  joined  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  for  twenty  years  served  as  an 
itinerant  preacher,  then  as  a Reformed  Dutch  minister 
at  Philadelphia,  and  finally,  for  fourteen  years,  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Pottsville.  He  died  June  19, 
1883.  See  Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Smith,  Albert  Patterson,  D.D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1809.  He  graduated  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminaty,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  served  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  then 
as  rector  of  SL  Peter’s  Church,  Cazenovia,  for  thirty- 
three  years,  until  his  death,  March  14,  1882. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
an  important  religious  association  of  the  Church  of 
England,  founded  in  1698,  designed  to  support  charity- 
schools  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  circulate  anno- 
tated Bibles,  tracts,  and  books,  chiefly  in  the  British 
dominions.  It  has  published  many  valuable  works  of 
a popular  religious  character.  It  is  distinct  from,  but 
somewhat  akin  with,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  which 


was  instituted  in  1799,  and  which  has  a wider  field. 
It  is  supported  by  endowment,  contributions,  and  sales, 
and  has  an  annual  income  of  about  half  a million 
dollars. 

Sophia  (Saint),  CitfRCtt  (or  Mosque)  or,  the  most 
notable  edifice  in  Constantinople,  built  by  the  emperor 
Constantine,  A.D.  330,  and  so  named  in  honor  of  the 
divine  wisdom  (Sofia).  It  was  one  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian churches  permitted  after  the  persecution  by  Dio- 
cletian. Thirteen  years  afterwards  it  was  enlarged  by 
Constantins,  son  of  Constantine ; was  burned  in  4<>4,  re- 
built in  415  by  Theodosius  II;  burned  a second  time  in 
532,  and  in  538  was  reconstructed  from  the  foundation 
by  Justiuian,  and  dedicated  on  Christmas  eve,  549.  In 
1453,  when  the  Turks  entered  the  city,  the  people  gath- 
ered together  in  this  church,  but  they  were  seized  and 
massacred,  the  building  being  saved  from  destruction 
by  Mohammed  II,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  transform, 
ing  it  into  a mosque.  The  whole  aspect,  both  internal- 
ly and  externally,  was  entirely  changed  to  aecoromwiite 
the  new  worship;  the  pictures  and  mosaics  were  cov- 
ered over,  the  altar  rebuilt  in  the  comer  towanls  Mecca, 
a minaret  was  added  at  one  comer,  and  the  form  of  the 
church  was  changed  to  that  of  a crescent.  Since  then 
other  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  original  a sac- 
risty and  baptistery  being  the  most  prominent.  Among 
the  sacred  curiosities  found  in  the  crypt  arc,  according 
to  tradition,  the  block  of  red  marble  used  as  the  cradle 
of  our  Saviour,  the  cup  used  by  Mary  in  washing  Jesus, 
both  from  Bethlehem;  also  the  “ sweating  column,” 
“shining  stone,”  and  “cold  window,”  visited  by  Moslem 
pilgrims  as  miraculous.  The  original  form  of  the  church 
was  that  of  a cross  enclosed  in  a square,  whose  sides 
measure  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet;  including  the 
portico,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet.  Having  been 
enlarged  and  rebuilt  several  times,  the  original  form 
has  been  lost,  and  now  the  exterior  of  this  edifice  is 
singularly  heavy.  Uncouth  and  disproportionate  in 
appearance,  even  the  effect  of  its  unusual  dimensions  is 


Exterior  of  the  Church  of  SL  Sophia. 
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Iuterlor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia. 


destroyed  by  its  lack  of  symmetry,  it  presenting  an 
irregular  mass  of  cupolas,  half-domes,  shelving  roofs, 
and  stunted  minarets.  Even  the  great  dome,  rising  in 
the  centre,  so  celebrated  for 
its  architectural  beauty, looks 
low  and  flat,  and  from  the 
outside  produces  nothing  of 
the  effect  which  was  its  pur- 
pose. The  west  side  forms 
the  entrance.  The  first  ves- 
tibule was  called  in  ancient 
times  the  narthex.  Thegal- 
lery  for  the  women  runs 
around  three  sides,  support- 
ed by  many  magnificent  col- 
umns borrowed  from  ancient 
buildings.  The  chief  object 
of  beauty  is  the  dome,  called 
the  “atrial  dome," on  account 
of  its  exceeding  light  weight, 
consisting  of  pumice-stone 
bricks  from  It  bodes.  It  rises 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  resting  on 
four  massive  arches.  In  the 
corners  of  this  dome  nre  four 
seraphim  in  mosaic,  and  on 
the  arches  can  still  be  traced 
the  sketches  of  madonnas 
and  saints.  Most  of  the 
ornamentation  has  been  re- 
placed by  gigantic  specimens 
of  Turkish  ealigraphv,  quo- 
tations from  the  Koran,  on 


circular  tablets.  On  the  top  of  the  cupola  the  verse 
“God  is  the  light  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth”  is 
illuminated  during  the  festivals.  Like  all  mosques 
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Ground-plan  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia. 

Street  lending  to  the  Bulb!  Humsvun,  Sublime  Porte,  end  wettward  to  the  At-Meldan  end  the  Mntque  of 
Ahmed.  A,  Officer**  court;  fj,  Aldaah  houae;  D.  E.  Flret  end  eerond  jw»rch,  or  narthex ; F.  Formerly 
the  emperor ’a  And  patriarch'*  aeata  , G#  Formerly  the  nitar;  H.  Mlbrnb,  where  the  Koran  l*  Went  ; |.  The 
four  mlnmreU;  K»  Circumference)  oldome;  L.  Outer  door* ; M.  cxllerlre;  N,  Front  gallery. 
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this  is  closed  to  Christian  visitors  except  upon  special 
tirman,  which  may  be  easily  obtained,  nt  a small  ex- 
pense, through  the  interposition  of  the  masters  of  the 
principal  hotels. 

Spotswood,  John  Boswell,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Dinwiddic  County,  Va.,  Feb.  8, 
1808.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1828, 
and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1832;  be- 
came pastor  in  Sussex  County,  Va.,  in  1833;  at  KUicott’s 
Mills  in  1840;  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  in  1842;  resigned  in 
1884,  and  diet!  there,  Feb.  10,  1885.  See  XecroL  Report 
of  I'rinceton  Theol.  Sem.  1885,  p.  23. 

St.  Sophia.  See  Sophia. 

Sterling,  John  Whelk*,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Illack  Walnut,  Pa.,  July  IT,  1816. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1840, 
and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1844;  be- 
came pastor  at  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  in  1845;  professor  in 
Carroll  College,  Wis.,  in  1846;  teacher  at  Waukesha  in 
1847 ; professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1848, 
and  died  in  office,  March  8,  1885.  Sec  XecroL  Rcjtort 
of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem,  1885,  p.  44. 

Stiles,  Joseph  Clay,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Savannah,  (>a-,  Dec,  6, 1795.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1814,  studied  and 
practiced  law,  spent  one  year  (1825)  in  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  became  an  evangelist  in  (Georgia  and 
Florida  (1829),  and  afterwards  (1835)  in  Kentucky; 
pastor  in  Richmond,  Va.  (1844),  at  Mercer  Street,  New 
York  city  (1848),  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
(1850),  pastor  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1853),  and  iinally 
an  evangelist  in  several  of  the  Southern  states.  He 
died  March  27, 1875.  See  Kevin,  Presb.  Kncyclop.  s.  v. 

Stock,  John,  LL.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  London,  Dec.  7, 1817.  He  began  to  preach 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  studied  two  years  at  University 
College,  London,  l>ecamo  pastor  at  Chatham  in  1842,  at 
Devonport  in  1857,  and  died  May  3, 1884.  In  1867  he 
visited  the  United  States,  and  was  most  cordially  re- 
ceived. He  published  a large  number  of  religious  vol- 
umes and  tracts.  See  (Lend!)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1885, 
p.  157. 

Suddards,  William,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  1800.  He  was  originally  a 
Methodist  preacher,  was  ordained  by  bishop  MTlraine, 
was  rector  of  (Trace  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  over 
forty  years,  anil  died  there,  Feb.  20,  1883. 

Sumner,  M.  T.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Massachusetts,  Sept.  6,  1815.  He  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1838,  engaged  in  tcachiug  and 
preaching  in  Richmond,  Va^  in  1840,  became  agent  of 
the  American  Tract  Society  in  1854,  secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Mission  Board  in  1858,  subsequently  held  sev- 
eral other  agencies,  became  pastor  at  Athens,  Ala.,  in 
1880,  and  died  Aug.  23,  1883.  Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Kncyclop.  s.  v. 

Sunderland,  La  Roy,  a brilliant  but  erratic  char- 
acter, was  bom  at  Exeter,  It  I,  May  18,  1802.  He 
became  a Methodist  preacher  in  1823,  aud  soon  was 
known  as  a prominent  orator  on  temperance,  anti-  ! 
slavery,  and  eventually  on  physiology  aud  psychology,  i 
He  died  a professed  inlidel,  May  15, 1885.  He  was  the  1 
editor  of  various  journals,  and  the  author  of  several  vol- 
umes on  the  above  subjects. 


T. 

Talbot,  Joseph  Cruikshank,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop,  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
Sept. 5, 1816,  He  studied  nt  the  Alexandria  Academy; 
in  1835  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits;  in  1843  became  a candidate  for  clerical 
orders,  in  1846  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1848  pres- 
byter; was  in  charge  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Louisville, 
seven  years,  and  in  1853  became  rector  of  Christ  Church, 


Indianapolis;  in  1859  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of 
Indiana,  and  in  1872  became  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Be 
died  Jan.  16, 1883. 

Taylor,  Elisha  E.  L*,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister, *u 
born  at  Delphi,  K.  Y,  Sept.  25, 1815.  He  gnduaied 
from  Madison  University,  and  from  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Hamilton,  became  pastor  in  Picrrepont  Street, 
Brooklyn,  in  1865  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Church  Edi- 
fice Fund,  and  died  Ang.  20, 1874.  Sec  Cathcart,  Bap- 
tist Kncyclop . s.  v. 

Tefft,  Benjamin  Franklin,  D.D.,  LLDn  a Metb. 
odist  Episcopal  divine,  was  bom  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Ang. 
20,  1813.  He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Unireistr, 
Conn.,  in  1835,  became  successively  teacher  and  preach- 
er in  New  England  until  1843,  thereafter  profesacr  in 
Indiana  Asburv  University,  in  1846  editor  of  The  Ladies' 
Repository,  from  1852  to  1862  teacher  and  pastor  in  Near 
1 ork  and  Maine,  from  1862  to  1865  engaged  in  United 
States  commissions  abroad  and  at  home,  in  1866  pastor 
nt  Portland,  Me.,  in  1873  editor  of  the  Northern  Border, 
having  assumed  the  position  of  a local  preacher,  tad 
died  at  Bangor,  Me.,  Sept.  17, 1885.  He  published  serenl 
works,  the  latest  of  which  was  an  elaborate  volame  oa 
Kvolution,  Sec  Alumni  Record  of  Wesleyan  Uttvxmty, 
1883,  p.  9,  645. 

Thurston,  Stephen,  D.D.,  a Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Sedgewick,  Me.,  Dec.  22,  1797.  1k 
graduated  from  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1825. 
became  pastor  at  Sears  port  (then  Prospect),  Me.,  in 
1 1826,  was  secretary  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Soetv 
from  1864  to  1876,  and  died  May  27,  1884.  He  pub- 
lished several  sermons.  See  Cong,  Year-book,  1885. 
p.  35. 

Toby,  Thomas  W.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  wai 
for  several  years  a missionary  to  China,  afterwards  pas- 
tor in  North  .Carolina,  profeasor  in  various  literary  in- 
stitutions, pastor  at  Union  Springs,  then  at  Camden. 
Ala.,  and  finally  principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  a: 
Eufala,  among  the  Creek  nation.  He  died  at  Lake 
W eir,  Fla.,  in  February,  1885,  aged  sixty-five  yean 

Trench,  RicttAim  Ciiknevix,  D.IX,  a prelate  cf 
the  Irish  Church,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  SepL  9, 1807. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  in  1829.  11c  was  short- 
ly afterwards  ordained  as  curate  to  Hugh  James  Bose 
of  lladleigh.  At  this  time  Trench  joints!  the  High- 
Church  party,  without  having  the  smallest  leaning 
Homewards.  He  had  a tolerance  for,  though  not  in- 
tellectual sympathy  with,  the  broad  school.  While 
holding  a small  incumbency  in  Hampshire,  Trench  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  bishop) 
Wilberforce,  whose  curate  he  became.  In  1845  W&- 
berforce  was  made  dean  of  Westminster,  and  Trench 
became  rector  of  Itchenstoke,  a small  village  near  Win- 
chester, joining  to  his  work  there,  as  soon  as  Wiiber- 
force  became  bishop,  that  of  examining  chaplain.  a»i 
soon  after  that  of  theological  professor  at  King's  Col- 
lege. In  1856  Trench  was  made  dean  of  Westminster, 
a position  which  he  held  to  the  end  of  1863.  On  Jaa. 
1, 1864,  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He 
resigned  his  office  in  1885,  and  diet!  March  28,  1885. 
As  a writer.  Trench  is  known  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  own  country.  He  was  poet,  philologist,  and  theo- 
logian. Of  his  many  writings  the  best  known  are.  0* 
the  A uthorized  Version  of  the  Xeto  Testament  (N.  T. 
1858) : — Synonyms  of  the  Xetc  Testament  (8th  ed  re- 
vised, LotuL  1876)  : — Krposition  of  the  Sermon  o*  the 
Mount,  etc.  (3d  ed.  1869):  — Studies  in  the  Cupels 
(1870): — The  Star  of  the  H'we  Men  (1850): — Commen- 
tary on  the  Kpistles  to  the  Seem  Churches  in  Asia,  Rer. 
ii,  iii  (1864):  — Xotes  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Leri 
(1871) : — Xotes  on  the  Miracles  of  Our  I^ord  (cod.):— 
On  the  lessons  in  Proverbs  (1865)  -.—lectures  on  Medi- 
eval Church  History  (1878): — Sermons  leached  before 
the  University  cf  Couth  ridge  (1866)  :—Sennons  Proicied 
in  Westminster  Abbey  (1861)  .—The  Uulsean  Lectures 
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for  1845  arul  1846  (I860): — Sermons  Preached  for  the 
Most  Part  in  Ireland  (1873) : — Sacred  Latin  Poetry 
(1864): — Enylish , Past  aiul  Present  (7th  ed.  1871): — 
A Select  Glossary  of  Enylish  Words  (1872): — On  the 
Study  of  Words  (1868): — Brief  Thoughts  and  Medita- 
tions on  Passages  of  Holy  Scripture  (1884).  Trench 
was  also  a member  of  the  English  Company  for  the 
Revision  of  the  New  Test.  (II.  I’.) 

Trimble.  Robert  W.,  LL.D.,  a Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  bom  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  2, 
1829,  ordained  deacon  in  1858,  and  presbyter  in  1860, 
was  rector  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
died  April  18,  1882. 

Tucker,  Silas,  D.D.,  one  of  five  brothers,  all  Bap- 
tist ministers,  was  born  May  16, 1813,  baptized  in  1833, 
licensed  the  next  year,  studied  in  the  seminary  at  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  in  1837  became  pastor  in  Cleveland,  O., 
subsequently  of  other  churches  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  died  at  Aurora,  111.,  Nov.  7, 1872.  See  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Turnbull,  Robert,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Whiteburn,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  10, 
1809.  He  was  religiously  trained,  graduated  from  Glas- 
gow University,  studied  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  preached 
a year  and  a half  at  Westmancotte,  Worcestershire, 
England ; came  to  America  in  1833,  became  pastor  at 
Danbury,  Conn.,  for  two  years,  afterwards  at  Hartford; 
in  1839  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1845  again  at  Hartford,  in 
1869  preached  in  various  places  with  much  success,  in 
1872  became  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Baptist  As- 
sociation, and  died  Nor.  20,  1877.  He  published  a 
number  of  popular  religious  works.  See  Catbcart,  Bap- 
tist Encydop.  s.  v. 

w. 

Wadsworth,  Edward,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  at  New 
Berne,  N.  C.,  Aug. 28, 1811.  He  was  converted  in  1829, 
entered  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1831,  in  which, 
and  subsequently  (1855)  in  the  Alabama  Conference,  he 
filled  important  stations  until  1859,  when  he  became  a 
professor  in  the  Southern  University,  and  in  1871  he 
returned  to  pastoral  work,  in  which  he  continued  until 
his  death,  in  the  spring  of  1883.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conference*  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South , 1883,  p.  97. 

Wallace,  Robert  Howard,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12, 1796. 
He  studied  with  Rev.  Dr.  McJimpsey  of  his  native 
place,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1824,  served  in  the  do- 
mestic missions  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  be- 
came pastor  at  Little  Britain  and  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  in 
1825,  and  died  in  that  relation,  Feb.  9, 1868.  See  Nevin, 
Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Walsh,  John  Johnston,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Newburgh,  N.  Yn  April  4, 1820.  He 
joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1839,  and  from  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1843,  went  as  a missionary  to  India, 
returned  after  thirty  years  of  labor,  was  pastor  at  Mil- 
lerstown,  N.  Y.,  from  1874  to  1876,  and  died  Feb.  7, 188-1. 
See  Necrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1884,  p.  31. 

Warren,  Jonah  G.,  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Ward,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1812.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University  iu  1835,  and  from  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  1838,  became  pastor  at  Chic- 
opee the  same  year,  at  North  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1849,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  Union  in  1853, 
resigned  in  1872,  and  died  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass., 
Feb.  27, 1881.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Watkins,  William  H.,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  Miss.,  April  11,  1815.  He  was  converted 
early  in  life,  entered  the  Mississippi  Conference  in 
1835,  and  labored  earnestly  and  successfully  until  his 
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death,  Feb.  5,  1881.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Coher- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1881,  p.  811. 

Watson,  John  Lee,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  27,  1797. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1815,  became 
rector  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  in  1835,  assistant  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  in  1886,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  in  1846,  of  Burlington  College  in  1853,  chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  Navy  in  1855,  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  1861,  and  diet)  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
12,  1884. 

Webster,  John  Calvin,  D.D.,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hampton,  N.  II.,  Jan.  19,  1810. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1832,  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1835;  preached 
at  Wells,  Me.,  two  years  thereafter;  was  seamen-chap- 
lain  at  Cronstadt,  Russia,  in  1838;  pastor  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  Mass.,  until  1864;  professor  in  Wheaton  College, 
111.,  until  1876;  acting-pastor  at  Lisbon,  in  the  6ame 
state,  from  1878  to  1882,  and  died  at  Wheaton,  Aug.  12, 
1884.  He  published  several  sermons.  See  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1885,  p.  37. 

Well  wood.  See  Moncrikf. 

Wentworth,  Erastus,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Aug.  6, 
1813.  He  was  converted  in  1831 ; studied  at  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y. ; graduated  from  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  in 
1837;  became  a teacher  in  Gouvcmeur  Seminary  in  1838, 
and  in  1841  in  Troy  Conference  Academy,  joining  the 
Troy  Conference  the  same  year;  in  1846  was  elected 
president  of  M’Kcndrie  College,  111.;  in  1850  professor 
in  Dickinson  College,  Pa. ; in  1854  went  as  a missionary 
to  Foochow,  China ; in  1862  became  pastor  of  North- 
second  Street  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y. ; in  1865  of  State 
Street  Church,  iu  the  same  city;  in  1868  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.;  in  1871  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ; in  1872  editor  of 
The  Ladies'  Rejwsitory , at  Cincinnati,  O. ; in  1877  be- 
came superannuated,  and  died  at  Sandy  II ill,  N.  Y.,  May 
25, 1886.  He  was  possessed  of  remarkable  and  varied 
talents,  wrote  much  and  brilliantly,  especially  for  the 
journals,  and  several  times  was  a member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Sec  A lumni  Record  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, 1882,  p.  17, 654. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of 

America.  This  society  grew  out  of  a separation 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  account  of 
the  connection  of  that  body  with  slavery,  and  the  ar- 
bitrary character  of  its  government.  The  withdrawal 
of  Revs.  0.  Scott,  J.  Horton,  L.  R.  Sunderland,  I.ulher 
Lee,  nnd  Lucius  C.  Matlack,  in  the  latter  part  of  1842, 
and  the  establishment  of  a religious  paper  known  as 
the  True  Wesleyan,  are  regarded  as  the  commencement 
of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  Wesleyan  organiza- 
tion. A call,  signed  by  All  of  the  above-named  persons 
except  L.  C.  Matlack,  was  issued  in  the  True  Wesleyan, 
and  otherwise  circulated,  for  a Wesleyan  anti-slavery 
convention,  to  be  held  at  Andover,  Mass.,  commencing 
Feb.  1,  1843;  and  fifty-two  delegates  from  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, responded  to  the  cal).  In  this  convention  a large 
number  of  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted,  set- 
ting forth  the  principles  which  had  guided  them  in 
their  separation  from  the  mother  church.  Provisions 
were  also  made  in  this  convention  for  another  general 
convention  to  lie  held  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  31  following, 
for  the  pur|>osc  of  effecting  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-three  delegates  responded  to  the  last-named 
call,  representing  New  York,  Michigan,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Massachusetts. 

At  this  latter  convention  a discipline  was  formulated, 
and  among  the  principles  set  forth  for  the  government 
of  the  Church  the  following  were  some  of  the  most 
prominent : 
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1.  Opposition  to  slavery. 

2.  No  affiliation  with  secret,  oath-bound  societies. 

8.  Plainness  in  apparel  and  manuer  of  living. 

4.  Equal  representation  of  ministers  aud  laymen  in  the 
government  of  the  Church. 

Six  annual  conferences  were  established,  viz.;  New 
England,  Champlain,  New  York,  Miami,  Alleghany,  and 
Michigan,  and  the  youthful  denomination  started  upon 
its  heaven-appointed  mission.  The  first  general  con- 
ference was  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  commencing  Oct.  2, 
1844. 


Like  all  other  reformatory  bodies,  this  society  was 
born  in  the  miilst  of  the  most  bitter  persecution;  and, 
viewed  from  a human  stand|>oiut,  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances.  Their  opposition  to  the  in- 
stitution of  American  slavery  at  a time  when  the  mass- 
es of  the  people  either  believed  it  to  be  right,  or  as  a 
matter  of  policy  apologized  for  it,  made  them  a target 
for  all  kinds  of  abuse,  and  the  opportunity  was  not  neg- 
lected by  the  people.  A single  illustration  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  sufficient.  On  one  occasion,  while  Rev. 
Luther  Lee  was  speaking  against  slavery,  he  was  treat- 
ed to  a solution  of  whiskey  and  lampblack,  which  was 
thrown  over  him,  and  not  only  marred  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, but  ruined  his  suit  of  clothes.  He  continued 
his  address,  however,  and  that  meeting  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  for  the  cause  that  was  ever  held. 

'Fite  growth  of  the  denomination  was  very  encour- 
aging notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  surroundings; 
and  within  ten  years  the  membership  in  the  various 
conferences  aggregated  more  than  ten  thousand.  They 
were  not  of  the  popular  and  aristocratic  class,  neither 
were  they  altogether  poor  and  unlearned.  Among  the 
membership  were  men  and  women  of  remarkable  in- 
tellectual ability,  who  were  instrumental  in  the  hands 
of  God  in  building  up  and  establishing  the  educational 
interests  of  the  Connection,  until  they  were  not  behind 
other  denominations  of  equal  size  in  this  particular. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  society  the  propriety  of 
establishing  an  institution  of  learning  was  urged  upon 
the  people,  and  efforts  were  made  in  this  direction  at 
Leoui,  Jackson  Co.,  Mich.,  and  also  at  Wheaton,  111.,  but 
the  matter  finally  took  a more  definite  form  iu  the  lo- 
cation of  a denominational  college  at  Adrian,  Mich. 
The  citizens  of  Adrian  donated  largely  towards  the 
enterprise  with  the  understanding  and  agreement  that, 
if  within  five  years  the  Weslcyans  should  erect  build- 
ings and  secure  property,  free  from  debt,  amounting  to 
$100,000,  the  school  should  become  the  property  of  the 
denomination.  Much  more  than  the  required  sum  w as 
raised  in  the  given  time,  and  the  terms  having  been 
complied  with,  an  unquestionable  title  was  secured.  A 
competent,  faculty  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  college, 
mid  astonishing  success  attended  the  enterprise  from 
the  beginning.  Students  (locked  in  from  ail  parts  of 
the  country,  and  many  were  compelled  to  find  rooms 
in  private  residences  near  the  college,  all  of  the  desira- 
ble rooms  in  the  two  large  buildings  erected  for  that 
purpose  being  occupied. 

After  the  war  of  the  rebellion  had  closed  and  peace 
had  been  declared,  leaving  the  nation  free  from  the 
curse  of  human  bondage,  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  Connection,  believing  that  the  mission  of  the  de- 
nomination was  ended,  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  all 
non-Episcopal  Methodist  churches  into  one  body,  and 
combined  their  efforts  with  others  in  effecting  the  pro- 
posed combination.  A convention  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  June  21,  I860,  where  committees  were 
appointed  and  steps  taken  looking  towards  such  a union 
of  churches.  Provisions  were  also  made  for  another  con- 
vention, which  met  in  Cincinnati,  May  9,  1866,  and  at 
this  convention  the  basis  of  the  union  was  decided  upon 
.-and  the  foundation  laid.  The  expectations  of  the  Wes- 
leyan leaders  were  not  met,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
the  denomination,  as  a whole,  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
terms  of  the  union,  and  also  from  their  general  disa- 
greement with  the  proposition  that  the  mission  of  their 
Church  was  ended.  When  the  reformatory  principles 
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adopted  by  the  Weslcyans  were  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  convention,  they  were  entirely  ignered. 
and  secret  societies  were  eulogized  instead  of  being  re- 
proved. Finding  that  the  union  was  not  a success,  meet 
of  the  Wesleyan  leaders  in  the  movement  withdrew  and 
united  with  other  religious  communions,  and  a number 
of  local  churches  followed  their  example.  These  rosy 
be  properly  termed  the  u dark  days  ' of  the  Connect  ice. 
ami  when  the  “ smoke  of  battle  ” had  cleared  away,  it 
was  fouud  that  somewhat  serious  injuries  had  been  sus- 
tained. Not  the  least  of  these  was  tbe  transfer  of 
Adrian  College  to  the  control  of  another  denomiuatkxu 
In  the  midst  of  tbe  exciting  scenes  connected  with  the 
union  movement  a majority  of  the  trustees  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  the  transfer,  though  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  wishes,  and  without  the  consent,  of  the 
denomination.  Committees  have  been  appointed  by 
the  General  Conference  to  look  after  the  legality  of  the 
transfer,  and  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  taking  legal 
steps  for  the  recovery  of  the  college.  Notwithstanding 
the  tidal  wave  of  adversity  that  had  swept  over  the 
Connection,  those  who  remained  true  anti  stood  by 
their  “colors”  were  not  disheartened  Other  men  as 
noble  as  the  first — and  of  greater  value  to  the  Connec- 
tion, because  of  the  fact  that  they  remained  true  to 
principles  through  the  struggle  that  tried  men’s  snub— 
took  tbe  helm,  and  succeeded  in  steering  the  re» 
through  the  breakers  to  the  calm  sea  of  renewed  pros- 
perity'. The  troubles  of  the  conflict  only  intensified 
the  zeal  of  the  tried  and  true,  and  the  result  was  a gen- 
eral revival  all  through  the  Connection,  and  a healthful 
growth  has  been  realized  since  that  time  both  in  mem- 
bership and  finances. 

A large  and  commodious  publishing  house  has  been 
erected  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  is  tbe 
headquarters  of  the  denomination,  where  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  business  of  the  Connection  is  trans- 
acted Rev.  D.  S.  Kinney  is  connectional  agent,  and 
not  only  has  charge  of  the  business  transacted  at  tbe 
office,  but  visits  tbe  various  annual  conferences,  and 
looks  after  tbe  denominational  interests  in  connection 
therewith.  Rev.  N.  Wardner  is  editor  of  tbe  H ’etk/m 
Methodist,  the  official  organ  of  tbe  denomination,  and 
of  the  Bible  Standard,  a monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
the  doctrine  and  experience  of  Scriptural  holiness,  both 
of  which  are  published  at  the  publishing  house  in  Syr- 
acuse, and  receive  a liberal  patronage  from  tbe  people 
He  is  also  editor  of  The  Children's  Banner,  and  Good 
Words,  papers  devoted  to  Sunday-school  interests. 
The  publishing  interests  of  the  Connection,  including 
building,  printing  machinery,  cto,  arc  valued  at  about 
$50,000,  to  which  additions  arc  constantly  made,  and 
all  is  free  from  debt. 

Two  seminaries  are  now  the  property  of  tbe  Con- 
nection, one  located  at  Wasioja,  Dodge  Co..  Minn.,  with 
professor  E.  (4.  Paine  as  principal,  and  the  other  at 
Houghton,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y„  with  professor  A.  R. 
Dodd  as  principal.  Both  of  these  schools  are  in  a pros- 
perous condition,  and  an  honor  to  the  Connection. 
Added  to  these  is  a theological  seminary,  in  connection 
with  Whearton  College,  III.,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  L 
N.  Stratton,  D.D.,  as  president,  where  a goodly  n uni  Ur 
of  young  men  are  in  course  of  education  each  year  for 
the  Christian  ministry. 

There  are  at  this  date  (September,  1886),  twenty-ooe 
conferences  in  the  denomination,  aggregating  about 
five  hundred  ministers  and  twenty  thousand  members. 
Officers  of  the  General  Conference  are,  president.  Ker. 
N.  Wardner,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  secretary.  Rev.  EW. 
Bruce,  of  the  same  place,  who  arc  the  joint  author?  of 
this  article. 

Westgate,  Gf.orgk  Lewis,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  April  12, 1844. 
He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University,  Cornu  in 
I860;  studied  two  years  in  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, N.  Y.,  and  in  1867  joined  the  Providence  Confer- 
ence, in  which  and  afterwards  (1874)  in  tbe  New  York 
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East  Conference  lie  occupied  important  stations  until 
hia  election,  in  1880,  as  professor  of  social  science  in  his 
alma  mater,  a position  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
J une  28, 1885.  See  A lumni  Record  of  Wesleyan  U ni ver- 
sify, 1883,  p.  212 ; Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1886, 
p.  83. 

White,  William  Spottswood,  D.D.,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  in  Hanover  County,  Va.,  July 
30, 1800.  He  attended  Hampden-Sidney  College,  stud- 
ied theology  under  Dr.  John  II.  Rice,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1827 ; labored  in  Nottoway,  Amelia,  Lunen- 
berg,  and  Dinwiddic  counties,  Va. ; in  1832  became  pas- 
tor at  Scottsville,  in  1834  agent  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  in  1836  principal  of  a female  school,  in  1848 
pastor  at  Lexington,  Va.,  and  died  there,  Nov.  20, 1873. 
See  Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Williams,  James  Alfred,  I).D.,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
C,  1800.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1831, 
and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1886; 
became  rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Orange,  in  1837, 
and  continued  there  until  his  death,  Sept.  2,  1888.  He 
was  president  of  the  standing  committee  of  bis  diocese 
for  many  years. 

Williamson,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  York  District,  S.  C.,  June  12,  1705. 
He  graduated  from  South  Carolina  College  in  1818, 
and  studied  theology  under  Rev.  James  Adams ; became 
pastor  at  Providence  in  1822,  professor  in  Davidson 
College  in  1810,  its  president  from  1841  to  1854,  and 
pastor  at  Washington  and  Columbus,  Ark.,  from  1857 
to  1876.  lie  died  March  12, 1882.  See  Nevin,  Presby- 
terian Encyclop.  a.  v. 

Wilson,  John  A.,  D.D.,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  in  1810. 
lie  graduated  from  Kenyon  College  and  Gambier  Theo- 
logical Seminary ; was  rector  of  Zion  Church,  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  from  1810  to  1847,  and  thereafter  of  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  Ypsilanti,  until  1882.  He  died  May  7,  1885. 

Wilson,  John  Glasgow,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Maury 
County,  Tenn.,  in  1826.  He  was  piously  reared  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  graduated  from  Nashville  Uni- 
versity at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  licensed  to  preach  at 
twenty-four;  served  for  twenty  years  as  president  of 
Huntsville  Female  College  and  Warren  College,  Ky. ; 
in  1876  became  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church,  St.  Louis; 
in  1880  presiding  elder,  and  died  Aug.  5,  1884.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1884,  p.  142. 

Wilson,  Samuel  B.,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina  about  1782,  studied  in  the 
usual  schools  of  the  day,  was  pastor  for  thirty -seven 
years,  and  subsequently  professor  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Virginia,  at  length  emeritus  until 
his  death,  in  August,  1869.  See  Nevin,  Presbyterian 
Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Wilson,  Samuel  Jennings,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
eminent  Presbyterian  minister  and  educator,  was  bom 
near  Washington,  Pa.,  July  19,  1828.  He  graduated 
from  Washington  College  in  1852,  and  from  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary  in  1855,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  same  year,  served  two  years  as  teacher  in 
the  scminaiy,  in  1857  became  professor  there,  and  con- 
tinued in  office  until  bis  death,  Aug.  17,  1883.  See 
Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encyclop.  a v. 

Winkler,  Edward  Theodore,  D.D.,  a Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  13,  1823. 
He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1848,  and 
studied  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution;  in  1845 
was  assistant  editor  of  the  Christian  Quarterly,  aud 
supplied  the  pulpit  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  for  six  months;  in 
1846  became  pastor  at  Albany,  and  subsequently  at 
Galliaonville ; in  1852  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist 


Publication  Society;  in  1854  pastor  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
in  1872  at  Marion,  in  1874  editor  of  the  Alabama  Bap- 
tist, and  died  Nov.  10,  1883.  He  wrote  several  denom- 
inational works.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Witherspoon,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Leith,  Scotland,  May  16, 
1808,  and  emigrated  to  America  with  his  parents  when 
nine  years  old.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen,  licensed 
to  preach  in  1832,  and  next  year  admitted  into  the 
Troy  Conference,  in  which  he  held  prominent  appoint- 
ments until  his  superannuation,  in  1877,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Kansas,  and  died  there,  Feb.  9,  1885.  He 
was  a member  of  six  general  conferences.  See  Minutes 
of  A nnual  Conferences,  1885,  p.  95. 

Worlds,  Plurality  of.  The  question  whether 
other  globes  besides  the  earth  arc  inhabited  is  one  of 
great  interest  both  to  the  student  of  nature  and  to  the 
theologian.  There  are  two  classes  of  arguments  that 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  solution. 

1.  Probabilities  from  Analogy. — From  tlie  fact  that 
our  own  glolic  is  populated,  it  has  naturally  been  in- 
ferred that  the  stellar  bodies  arc  so  likewise.  Else 
why  do  they  exist?  Surely,  it  is  contended,  they  can- 
not have  been  formed  merely  for  the  delectation  of  the 
comparatively  few  denizens  of  this  relatively  insignif- 
icant orb.  But  arc  we  sure  of  that?  If  man  be  the 
only  intelligent  creature,  it  is  inconsistent  neither  with 
reason  nor  with  Scripture  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
visible  creation  was  intended  for  bis  express  benefit 
and  behoof.  Moreover,  the  presumption  from  analogy 
almost  wholly  breaks  down  if  extended  to  its  legitimate 
results  in  this  question.  If  the  other  celestial  spheres 
arc  inhabited,  it  is  doubtless  with  rational  and  moral 
beings  like  ourselves,  for  mere  unaccountable  animals 
would  lie  a sorry  outcome  of  so  vast  creative  power  and 
skill.  In  that  case  they  are  free  of  will,  and  some  of 
them,  at  least,  have  probably  fallen,  like  men  and  angels. 
Has  a Redeemer  been  provided  for  them  also?  It 
would  seem  not,  from  the  silence  of  revelation  on  the 
subject,  or  rather  from  the  implications  of  soteriology. 
It  is  hazardous  to  aver  that  Christ  has  died  for  other 
worlds  than  our  own,  or  that  be  will  ever  do  so.  Here 
is  apparently  an  incongruity  which  clogs  the  hypothesis 
of  other  planetary  bodies  being  inhabited. 

2.  Evidence  of  Science. — This  is  really  a problem 
within  the  domain  of  physics,  and  should  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  known  facts.  These  are  neither  few 
nor  indistinct.  The  moon,  which  is  our  nearest  and 
most  familiar  neighbor,  is  pronounced  by  the  latest 
observers  to  be  utterly  uninhabitable.  She  lias  neither 
atmosphere  nor  water,  at  least  not  on  the  hemisphere 
which  is  constantly  presented  towards  us.  But  she 
has  enormously  deep  craters,  which  speak  of  fearful 

j convulsions  upon  her  surface,  and  her  face  appears  to 
be  entirely  destitute  of  all  possibilities  even  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  fact,  an  ordinary-sized  farm,  or  even  a con- 
siderable dwelling,  had  it  existed  there,  would  prob- 
ably have  been  detected  by  the  powerful  telescopes 
which  have  scanned  and  even  photographed  the  lunar 
landscape. 

Turning  now  to  Venus,  onr  nearest  fellow-planet, 
we  find  her  not  much  more  favorably  situated.  She 
has  so  wide  a variation  of  temperature  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  great  obliquity  of 
her  ecliptic,  as  must  be  fatal  to  all  animal  or  vegetable 
; existence.  Mercury,  the  sole  other  planet  within  our 
orbit,  is  even  worse  off,  being  so  near  the  sun  that  no 
life  could  possibly  endure  the  terrific  beat.  Mars,  our 
first  outside  neighbor,  is  circumstanced  most  like  our- 
selves; hut  the  close  observation,  for  which  he  affords 
peculiar  facilities,  have  failed  to  discover  any  positive 
indications  of  habitability.  Of  the  remaining  members 
of  our  own  planetary  system,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  may 
perhaps  have  n temperature  capable  of  supporting  life, 
but  the  different  colored  moons  of  the  former  and  the 
, singular  ^lectric  zofij  of  the  latter,  1>cm<1c|  tHcirlcxcee^- 
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Ingly  low  density,  imply  a difference  of  constitution  in- 
compatible with  the  conditions  known  upon  our  own 
globe.  The  improbability  of  their  being  inhabited  is 
increased  by  the  revelations  of  the  spectrum,  which  dis- 
closes a composition  of  each  materially  different  from 
the  other  and  from  the  earth’s.  As  for  the  asteroids, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  a lost  intermediate  sphere, 
they  seem  to  have  consisted  of  terribly  explosive  mate- 
rials, fragments  of  which  frequently  fall  to  us  in  the 
form  of  rocteorolites,  and  furnish  compounds  not  found 
in  terrestrial  bodies.  The  more  distant  planets  are  too 
intensely  cold  to  admit  of  life  in  any  form. 

The  only  remaining  member  of  our  planetary  family 
is  the  central  orb,  the  sun  itself.  If  its  body  is  coequal 
with  its  luminous  disk,  the  surface  must  be  too  rare  to 
sustain  beings  of  anything  more  than  ethereal  weight; 
and  whether  this  be  the  real  body  of  the  sun,  or  wheth- 
er the  interior  sphere,  glimpses  of  which  arc  obtained 
through  the  so-called  “ spots,”  and  which  only  appear 
dark  by  contrast  with  the  vivid  incandescence  of  the 
atmosphere,  still  the  fiery  ardor  of  the  surface  must  be 
such  as  to  preclude  all  life  of  which  we  can  form  any 
conception. 

The  fixed  stars  are  but  the  central  suns  of  other  sys- 
tems. and  are  evidently  of  a like  nature  with  our  own. 
Their  planets,  if  they  have  any,  are  a matter  of  pure 
conjecture.  Comets  and  nebulas  arc  too  flimsy  in  their 
structure  to  form  a habitable  abode  for  creatures  of  any 
sort;  they  seem,  indeed,  to  be  but  fire-mist  or  electric 
vapor.  We  have  thus  exhausted  the  range  of  space,  and 
find  no  home  except  earth  at  all  suitable  or  possible  for 
a creature  having  the  least  resemblance  to  man.  To 
suppose  a being  capable  of  existing  under  the  abnor- 
mal and  intolerable  conditions  of  vitality  such  as  we 
have  ascertained  is  as  gratuitous  as  it  is  preposterous. 
We  cannot,  it  is  true,  limit  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  Almighty,  but  we  arc  forced  by  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  by  the  invariable  analogies  of  all  life  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  to  deny  its  existence  upon 
the  other  celestial  bodies.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
evidence  that  any  of  the  globes  except  our  own  has  ! 
ever  been  inhabited,  or  is  likely  to  be  so  in  the  future. 
See  Proctor,  Other  Worlds  than  Ours  (Load.  1870). 

Wylie,  William,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  July  10,  1776. 
lie  studied  at  various  schools;  became  pastor  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Sandy  and  Fairfield  Church,  Kv„  in  1802; 
in  1805  of  Rehoboth  and  Pound  Hill;  in  1810  preached 
at  Uniontown,  Pa.;  in  1823  became  pastor  at  Wheel- 
ing, Va. ; in  1830  at  Newark,  O.,  where  he  continued 
twenty  years,  and  died  at  Wheeling,  May  9,  1853. 
See  Nevin,  Presbyterian  Ennjclop.  s.  v. 

Y. 

Yale,  Elihu,  F.R.S.,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
April  5, 1648,  but  removed  to  England  with  his  parents 


1 at  ten  years  of  age,  and  never  returned  to  America.  In 
1678  he  went  to  the  East  Indies,  became  governor  of 
Madras,  amassed  a fortune,  and  returned  to  England, 
where  he  died  (in  London),  July  22,  1721.  He  gave 
above  $2000  in  books  and  money  to  found  a college  at 
his  birthplace,  which  therefore  took  his  name. 

Y antis,  John  Lapslet,  D.D.,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Lancaster,  Ky.,  Sept.  14.  1804.  He 
studied  privately,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1829,  be- 
came pastor  at  Stanford  and  Lancaster  in  1830,  removed 
to  Saline  County,  Mo.,  in  1833,  and  thereafter  labored 
alternately  ns  teacher  and  pastor  in  various  places,  es- 
pecially Danville,  Ky.,  where  he  died,  May  28,  1882. 
See  Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Yong  (or  Younge),  Jons,  D.D.,  an  English  prel- 
ate, born  at  Chenpside,  London,  England,  became  mas- 
ter in  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  rector  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church,  Cripplegate,  prebend  of  Westminster  (1572), 
and  at  last  bishop  of  Rochester  (1578).  He  was  a faith- 
ful preacher,  and  queen  Elizabeth  deferred  much  to  his 
judgment  in  Church  matters.  Better  bishoprics  were 
offered  to  him,  but  ns  often  declined.  He  died  April  10, 
1605.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii, 
357. 

Young,  Nicholas  Dominic,  a Roman  Catholic 
missionary,  was  bom  near  Washington,  McL,  June  11, 
1793.  He  studied  with  the  English  Dominicans  at 
Bomhem,  Belgium,  and  became  a member  of  their 
order  in  1810.  In  December,  1817,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  bishop  Flaget,  at  Bardstown,  Kv.,  and  in  1822 
became  superior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Perry 
County,  O.  He  was  provincial  of  his  order  from  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  to  Slay,  1857.  In  1851  he  established  a 
house  of  his  order  at  Washington.  He  died  in  that 
cit  v,  Nov.  28, 1878.  See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  .4  nnual,  1882, 
p.  55. 

z, 

Zschokke,  Johann  Hein  rich  Daniel,  a German 
! writer,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  March  22,  1771.  He 
was  erratic  in  his  early  youth,  but  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  although  pro- 
ficient in  philosophy,  history,  and  mathematics,  was  re- 
fused a position  as  professor  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  the  government..  Leaving  Prussia,  therefore,  he 
travelled  through  Germany  and  France,  and  settled  in 
Switzerland  as  a teacher,  but  the  French  revolution 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Aarau,  where  he  played 
an  active  part  in  those  times.  He  died  there,  Jan.  22, 
1848.  His  later  productions  were  chiefly  poetical  and 
historical,  many  of  them  novels.  His  best  known  is 
Stundcn  der  Andacht  (1806;  twice  trnnsl.  in  English, 
Meditations  on  Death) ; but,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  career,  it  is  ueither  profound  nor  inspiring.  His 
collected  works  were  published  at  Aarau  (1825,  40  vols. 
8vo).  See  Hoefcr,  Nour.  Jiiog.  Cine  rale,  a v. 


THE  END. 
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